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illuhthatioks in italics. 


A BUTUriON insigm, 15 

" Abutilons, 462 
pruning, 60 

A'jacin in tub, 441 i 

the evergreen, 656 
Acncinn, seedling, 196 
Acal}!)!^ hispidn, 613 
Snaderinna, 427 
AcafUAta and Yucca$, 292 
.\cer pnlmntum, 57 
AeAimrner, 307 
growing, 686 

ta a beuket^ 291 I 

Aeooiie, the Winter, 6U9 | 

A'-onites, Winter, not lowering. 27 I 

Adinatom cuneatutn and a tasselled (onn, 
377 

Farleyense, treatment of, 446 
glaueophyUuin in a porotu iar, .'>25 
pedatutn, 9 

Adiantums in hanging-baskets, 321 
Adiumia eirrkotay 241 
Adf^rtkement, purchase by, 428 
Aeridea japonicum, 47 
-Vgapanthun umbellatus, 670 
Agathsa eoBlestis, 593, 635 
Jyriinony, Purple Hemp, 186 
Allium proUferum, 166 
Allotments, acquirement of, 22 
AJlspke-^e, 295. 331 
Almond, the, and its varieties, 619 
A/pine piante on corner of a ledge of 
natural rock, 50 

Alyasom plants unsatirfactory, 349 
taking up, 185 
Amarylud, name of, 378 
Amarylli^ 570 
/'/rrmwimiina, 170 
Amelaiuhicr canadensit, 191 
Amelanchiera, the, 191 
American-blight, 156, 240, 411, 45.3, 489 
Arapetopsia, dormant, 197 
dying, 225 
propagating, 318 
Veitchi, planting, 33 
AwtiockUut, the, 01 
Anchxisa italica, 252 
Andromeda floribunda in ^lots, 579 
Androeaoe lanuginosa, 501 
sarmentoea, 110 
%iIlosa,84 

Anemone alpina, 126 
anguloaa, 144 
blanda, 66,165 
fulgei^ d^ble*flowered, 184 
japoniea and varietiett, 339 
nemoroea Robinsoniana, 69 
Robinsoniana, 113 
Anemones, 451 
naturalising, 11 
Poppy, 33 ; after flowering, 170 
.4 ngratcum tenquipedale, 197 
.AnnuaJ flowers, planting borrlcrs with, 45 
.Vnnuals tor cutting, 650 
for git«nhouse, 33 
AnfAcwtif maeedonica, 218 
ftyrioM, 249 
Ctncforia, 248, 330 
Antbemises, the, 248 
A nthurium crgttaUinUin, 98 
Duvivierianum, 235 
SekerzeriaHtim, 165 
riso-sswtAsd, 330 
Anthunums, fine-leaved, 98 
Antirrhinum cutting, 239 


dying off, 349 
Antirrhinui 


Anturhinums, catting down, 655 
in a roM, 514 
.Vats, 130,188 
and Bose-tree, 389 
destroying. 140, 308. 376 

in crk:keb^gTouad, destroying, 61 
in dwelling-house, 549 
in the house, destroying, 657 
on lawn, 116 
Aphis, woolly, Co 

Apiary, work In the, 87,144, 379, 488 
Apple and Pear suckers, grafting on, 055 
and Pear-trees, 601 
sad Plum-trees, suckers from, 452 
Bismarck, 316 ; biuh tree of, 578 
Mack, a, 452 
fffenAcam Orange, 67 

in « Iler^onl garden, 579 
Braiuley’s Seedling, 519 
(•ranch, rooting, 10 
Cwm of Wtek. by 


Apple Court PeiKiu Plat, 67 
Cojfe Orange, 636 
culture near London, 251, 5(U3, 578 
dessert, 470 
diseased. 361, 476 

EcklinviUe Seedling, 617; branch of, 
484 

for wall, 11 

G^'ien Pippin, the, 164 

^ ,379 
y, the, 75 

Lane’s Prince Albert, 637 
leaves diseased, 335; rusty, 306 
Lewis* Incomparable, 666 
Lord Derby diseased, 477 
Lord Sutfleld sickly, 442 
Maltster, 4S4 

Mannington's Pearmain, 601 
marmalade, 379 
Margil, 67 
Pear, the, 464 
Pine Golden Pippin, 151 
Bibston Pippin, 197 
Round Winter Nonsuch, 476 
Schoolmaster, 363 
Seaton House, 135 
shoots, diseased, 63; pinching, 390 
to name, 508 
irarner’s King, 151, 618 
Apples and gout, 633 
and Pears, a selection of, 356 
blight ill, 376 
cooking, 458 
decayed, 521 
dessert, 458 
diseased, 376 

espalier, making arched trees of, 171 

for chalk soil, 635 

for exhibition, dessert, 400 

for exposed situations, 636 

for Midlands, 507 

for standards, kitchen, 484 

keeping, t^l ; late, 648 

late, 426 

low market price of, 042, 605 
maggoty, 376 
marketing, 343 
over pruning, 655 
Pearmain, 648 
price of, 389, 676 
shy Iiearing, 518 
six good, 401 

Apple-tree and American-blight, lU 
blighted, 503 
caterpillar on, 480 
Coj^s Ponunia, bush, 458 
grafted, 255 
shoots, 076 
Apple-trees, 520 
American-blight on, 263 
blighted, 655 

canker on, 186, 263, 508, 520, GOO 
cut down, 535 i 

diseased, 517 ' 

distance apart to put bush, 401 
failing, 519 ' 

fly upon, 291 

for amateurs, dwarf, 458; stanrlard, 
483; the value of, 578 
infested, 120 
planting young, 402 
pruning, 46; bush, 534; young, 391 
small, 280 
web upon, :J03 

Apricots, best soil and aspect for, 666 
Apricot-tree, eggs upon, 4 
Aquarium, management of, 119 
plants for, 45 
stocking, 76 

Aquatic fHants for tub, 108 
Aquilegia Skiniieri, 86 
Aquilegias not flowering, 681 
Arabis albida, 127 ; in a cottage garden, 
850 

by cottage pathway, 850 
fungus on, 401 
Aralia, 185 
injured, 045 
papyrifera, 281 
.Siel^ldi, 584; sickly, 165 
Veitchi, 509 

Araucaria cxcelsa, propagating, 405 
imbricata, 225 

Arbolir pLmts for covering, 380 
Arbutus, transplanting, 452 
Arch, Ayrshit f Roses over an, 350 
covering an, plants for, 209 
covering for, 11 

near sfa, cptick-growiug creepers for, 


near sia, ept 

Ogle 


Arches, Australian Gourds on, 430 
Roses upon, 359 
rustic, clusters for, 567 
Arctotis aspera, 282 
Aristolochia Sipho, 390 
Armagh garden, notes from an, 113 
Artichoke. Chinese, the, 56, 562 
Jerusalem, 171 
white Jerusalem, 603, 639 
Artichokes, Chinese, 597 
culture of Globe, 639 
Globe, 271, 569 ; cooking hearts of, 227 
Artocarws incisa, 91 
Arum, Bog, 854 

Lily in summer, the, 411; treatment of 
the, 438 

Lilies, 420; in a vase, 420 ; repotting, 
869 

maculatum, 46 
not flowering, 618 
tkrec'Spathed, 33 
Arums, 60, 185, 254 
and Cyclamens, 131 
failing to bloom, 670 
for Easter, 33 
two-spathed, 33 
Arundxwiria nobiiis, 448 
Arundo Phragmites, 140 
Asclepias tubsrosa, 293 
Asparamu, 35 

and amilax in room decoration, 649 
bed, making an, 46, 441 ; weed}, 519 
beds, 184 ; making new, 474; treat¬ 
ment of, 448 
beetle, 263 
culture, 20 
destruction of, 517 
diseased, 507 
growing, 300,504 
infested, 277 
in greenhouse, 143 
in the London market, 641 
plants, 131 

plumosus going wrong, 355 turning 
brown, 240; p. luuius, sowing, 23 
raising, 613 
scale on, 211 

Sprengeri, 123, 670; S. coiupactus, 518 
summer treatment of, 2U1 
tops, 366 
Asperula, 00 - 
Asphalting ganlen paths, 378 
Asphodel, the 185 
Aspidistra blooms, 23 
leaves decaying, 317; splitting, 210; 
spotted, 204 
Aspiaistros, 211 
uid Draennos, 552 
Aspidium acrostichoides, 56 
Aster Atnellus bessarabictis, 167 
China, 130; and show's, 255; and their 
culture, 1'28; as pot plants, 341; 
attacked, 277 ; dying, 157, '281 
Chinese, Pceony-floiesred, 190 
damping oil, 183' 
from seed, perennial, 473 
grandijlorus, 331, 507 
horizontalis, 434 
perennial, small selection of, 51 
Astilbe Gerbe d'Argent, 85 
Silver Sheaf, 85 
Tbunbergi, 341 
Astilbe, hybrid, 85 
Aubrietia aeltoidea grandiflora, 100 
seeds, 131 
Aubrietias, 102, 170 
Aurieuia, alpine, :H2 
leaves spotted, 111 
show, white-edged, 312 
yellow, double, 105 
Auriculas, 150 
alpine, 172 

and Lilies of the Valley, 033 
border, 186, 617 
double, 02 
propwating, 158 
rcd-splder on, 465 
self-coloured, 648. 
show, 312 

woolly aphis on, 266 
ybliow, 83, 050 

Autumn foliage, prcs.sing, 408 
Acens, Mmuitain, the, 59 
Aviarj', outdoor, 5a 

.Vzalea and Ericas, temperature for, 5.>2 
blooms small, 24 
flowers withering, ti 
indica, 459 
leaves falling, 613 
ledifolia, 461 


Azalea niollU, 185, 401 
not blooming, 59 
propagation, 91 
Azaleas, Asiatic, 460 
Camellias, and, 402 
damping, 02 
European, 460 
from seed, 9 
Ghent, go^, 239 
hardy, 566 
•hybnd, 460 
in a wood, Indian, 460 
in pwt bed, 180 
potting, 105 

prop^ating by cuttings, 105 
pruning, 131 
the, 459 


B 

p*fjmini,88,«86 

^ in pots, 148 
Bamboo, dwarf, a, 565 
Bamboos and sub-tropiM.1 plants, a walk 
of, 593 
dwarf, 565 
in pots, 470 

Bainhusa nobilis in a Cornish garden, 448 
palmata, 56.5 
Banana, hardy, a, 408 
Bananas flowering and fruiting in the 
open, 54 

Bantams, keeping, 93 
Barberry' wine, 024 
Barberries, some good, .590 
Barley-water, 650 
Basic-slag, 508, 020 
Basket BellHow'ers, 422 
Ptcrises in a, 373 
Baskets, hanging, Ferns in, 321 
hanging, making lor flowers, 32 
of plants, bold, 08 
wire, 150 

Bauera rubioides, 6'i8 
Bean blight, 204 
dwarf, Early Favourite, 181 
largest, the, 317 
nuiiie of, 454 
ye Plus Ultra, 002 
Sacretl, the, .507 
Tonguin, 75 

Beans, Broad, sowing indoors, ;>87 
dwarf French, 077 ; planting, Isl 
French, 35; a new race of, 3ti9 ; us an 
odd crop, 194; forcing, 208; to pre¬ 
serve, 407 
late dwarf, 249 

Runner, 180, 104; and Kidney, 355 
select Runner, 684 
topping, 241 

Beauinontia grandiftora, 185 
Bed, flower, small plants for, 9 
flowers for, under trees, 11; free and 
picturesque margin to, in Regent's 
Park, 671 
plants for, 105, 185 
planting, with perennial flow’ers, 8.‘40 
and borders, permanent, some, 205 
flow'er, planting in shade, 287 
of hardfy plants not succeeding well 
386 

on lawns, planting, 386 
planting, in the suiiinier, 27 
plants for, 5 
Bee Balm, 91 

Beech-hedge, planting, 402 
purple, pro]>agatiiig Deodar Cedar and, 

388 

Beeches, fungus on, 010 
Bee-keeping, starting, 553 
Bees—apiary, work m the, 58 
flowers for, 407 
frame-hive, skep on, 196 
removing, to fresh hive, 68 
work amongst, 195 
Beet, Dicarf Bed, 250 
Spinach, 003 
Turnip-rooted, 040 
Beets and Carrots. 520 
I ))olting to flower. 225 
I not growing, 441 

j Beetroot, good, 250 

Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 101, 5oi 
I (Moire de Sceaux, 070 

{ niaiiicata, 015 

I root, grubs at, 435 

I si-ed, double, .2::2 . ^ . 

k sucotrana, l^ll I" 31 Trom 
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Bct,'oiiia tubers, dividing 01 ; repoUin-.s 
a4 


Weltoaiemigt -*02 

Begonias after flowering, treatment of, 
492 

bedding, preparing, OJj 

diseased, 361 

from cuttings, 46 

growing nam^, 694 

propagating, 186; Tuberous-rooted, 


seedling, 453 

Tuberous, 297, 343, 477 ; propagating, 
131, 657 

Belladonna Lilies and Vallotas growing 
together, 453 

Belljtower, Broad-leared, the, IS 
C'himTiey, 527 
native, a, 628 
Peach-leaved, 527 
Jiawpion, 526 
Bellflowers, basket, 422 
taller, 526 

Be rherit A qu ifoliuin, 590 
Daricini, 590 
dulcis, 590 
toxemia, 690 
stenophjdla, 590 

Biennials, planting perennials and, L.<1 
Bifjnnnia caprcolata. 

radicana, 378 
Bignonias, 218 

Bill-root, the Calijorniiin, ltd 
Bird, Ix>ve, Red-faced, 119 
of Paradise F'low er. 02 
scarers, 61 
Birds and buds, 03 
eating fruit-buds, 06 n 
mule, 90 

saving seeds from, O.' j 
with tender feet, 493 
Blackberries, cultivating, 4<'l 
the, 252 

Blackbird moulting, 

Black Currant-bushes, 507 ; wine, 4io 
Black Currants, mite-infeste<l. .505,; prun¬ 
ing, 491 

Black mould on leavo, 

Blackthorn, doublf’, the. >7 
Blight in Apples, 370 
Blood root, 92 

Bluebell, propagating the, 117 
spike of large size, 245 
Bluebells in orchards, 1S3 
Blue flowers, 304 

Boat-house, hardy climbers forg.ihanised 
iron, 354 

Bocconia cordata, 351 
Boiler coil, setting, 59 
for greenhouse, 389 
for small greenhouse, 509 
Boilers, 62 

Bomarea frondea, 164 
Bomareus, 98 
fione-meal, 569, 628 
in soil, 119 

Bones as manure, 477 
hunit, 171 
for Roses, 413 
smashing, 603 
Book about scents, 44(» 
fixing leaves in a', 476 
on pruning, 477 
on Roses, 5Iawley‘s, 440 
itooks— 

“ Cypripe<liuni, Collection of,” 329 
“ Home and Oarden,” 693 
“ Insects, alx)ut,” 41 
Sparrow, House, the,"201 
“ Vegetables for Exhibition and Hume 
Supplies,” 533 
Borage, Creton, the, 171 
Borago cretiea, 171 
Bordeaux-iuixture, 240, :H3 
Border, a mixed, in a Scotch ijanlen, 
687 

by a icall, 473 

by carriage drive, planting, 457 
exposed, summer and winter ])lants for, 

61 

flowers, blue, 855; failing, 837; for. 
34 

hardy plants for south, 419 
in new greenhouse, making, 59 
long, arranging a, 231, 338 
tnix^, a, 221, 542; and gragg u alk, 
a, 474; in a fruit garden, 472; 
making a, 290; on lawn, 472; with 
German Iria, 471 
of Ferns, a, 473 
perennials for, 514 

planting a, 27, 32, 313, 527 ; sloping, 
414 

Poppies and other jfouers in a, 05 
Soees in. 378 
shaded garden, 598 
shady, a, 33 

sub-tropiad, making a, 287 
winter, 666 

Borders, edging plants for dry, 419 
mixed, various forms of, 471 
narrow, flowers for, 2:)0 
worms in, removing, 285 
Bouquet, shower, making, 339 
Bouvardia leinntha, 529 
odorata alba, 475, 495 
Bouvardias in pots, 76; and plantwl onl, 
599 


propagating, 104 
Bowling-green, 552 

converting land into—compensation, 
439 


I’.ux-wlging, replanting. 442 
Bread-fruit, the, 91 
Brier cuttings for bud< 


Digitized by 


Brizu inUxiniU, 339 
1 Broccoli, l(X) 
blind, 251 

Catlell's Eclipse, 1(X' 
early, 271; spring, 294 
stems attacked, 233 
Walchcren, 603 
Broccolis, widths for, 143 
Bronze-leaf, Japanese, 530 
Broom, beautiful, a, 235 
Scarlet, 477 

j Brooms, flowering, 603 
j Browallia ^ciosa major, 4 48 
Brugmansia from seed. 7(i 
Brussels Sprouts, 602 
Bryophyllum calycimnn, 670 
Buckbean or Marsh Trefoil, 553 
I Budding, a shield for, 691 
Budgerigar, the, 74 
Buds and birds, 63 
Bolbophijllum lentniscaturn, 143 
Bulbs among Bracken, 694 
and Violets, 414 ■ 

diseased, 19 
failing to bloom, 670 
flowering of, 694 
for exhibition, 33 

for summer and autumn flowering, 
290 

growing, 117 

in pots, 401,464 ; and their management. 
475; starting into growth too freeh , 
427 

in windows, 23 
mice and, 465 
not flowering. 91. 11> 
planting, 311. 415 
replanting, 266 

should he placed, deitlli and distance 
apart, 123 

succeed best, wliere, .3541 
treatment of, 143, 170, 427 
Bollaee, the, 267 
Bullaces, 675 
I a buneh of, 675 
I Bullfinch, 493 
' food for, 265 

losing its feathers, ::67. 667 
management of, 49.: 

I moulting, 493 
I Bullfinches, destroying, 119 
Bulrush, the, 139 

. Ibitcher’s Broom w itli berries. 653 
Buttenrort, eommon, 10. 143 


n ABB AGE Blooil Bed, 20 
^ caterpillars, 420 
Defiance, 447 
Early <tpjienheim, \\~ 

I flv. 01 ; grulr.s of the, 263 
! pickling, 20 

I plants attackeil, 183 ; i lubbing. 412 
.Savoy, 150 
NVinuingsiadt, 507 
Cabbages, 4 47 

cateri>illars on, 383 
early. 271 
for spring, .302 
fungus on, 4.3 
planting, 4 42 
small, 040 

( actus growths, 118 
hardy, 391 
seed pods, 535 
('acti for rooms, 492 
odd, 33 
retiotting, 355 
Calabash, the, «4U 
Cnlanthes, 641 
Calceolarias dying, 304, 397 
yellow, dying, 329 
Calla palustris, 3.54 
blooming, 466 
golden, 126 

Caliirhoe pedata, 552, .^>69 
Calochortusjlacus, 261 
fuscxis, 261 
venustus, 260 
Culochorti, 260 
planting, :463 
Calyoanthus floridus, 295 
shoot, 331 

C.amellia alUa plena, 635 
and Lemon-plant, .326 
Idooms failing, 23 
Imds falling, 492, 55.3. <'»34, 670 
dropping its buds, 476 
leaves infested, 43 
-Monarch, 686 
Pride of Waltham, 85 
seed, 354 

6 amellios and .\zaleas, 402 
disca.sed, 12 
dropping their buds, 23 
from seed, 9 
from South Wales, 54 
in the open, 54 
on trellises, .591 
planted out, 11 

Cauipanula after flowering, 342 

Barrelieri, 356; and C. p\ramiduiis. 
sowing seeds of, 36<1 ; as a basket 
plant, 278 
Elatines. 315 
gaiyaniea, 518 
grandisalfta, 526 

isophylla, 226, 422, 520, 623 ; i. allia, 
73; and fragilis not flowering well, 
' 354 ; I. Magi, 023 

le 


Cuoipihiu/a latifoUa, 18, 528 
pel sici/olia alba, oil 
pulla, 222 
iumcl.ala, 55.j 

jii/ramidalis, 2.53, 527 ; iniwls, grow in:.; . 

117 

Kipuneiilus, 526, 597 
‘‘vtundifolia, 197 
Campanulas, putting out, 23 
Camphor and slugs, 3LXJ 
Canary, 415 
; ailing, 198, 536 

chicks, death of, 493 
death of, 90 
food for, 493 

hen, eating her eggs, 319 
i losing its feathere, 212, 6S0 
moulting, 24 
jiarasites upon, 119 
picking out its feathers, 494 
unhealthy, 614 
[ w ith scalV legs, 478, 493 

i Canaries ailing, 173 
death of young, 536 
troubled with jiarasitcs, ;;79 
\ oung, feathering, 308 
' Candytufts, perennial, 9 
Cauua leaf, diseased, 323 
seedlings, treatment of, 131 
Cannas, 324 
from seed. 476 
! lifting, 378 
' not flourishing, 492 
Ciiofua de/M'n>l> m, 294 
Cojie I‘ood-oerd,-,Ml 

I Ciipsicums, 643 
; Cardinal, 173 

Canlinuls and other foreign binls, 74 
Cardoon, Artichoke-lea red, 55 
smooth solid, 55 
< '.iixloons, 55 
Carduas, .534 

I Carnation fmds .affected, 316 
culture, 255 
! disease, 657 

j layering, 2 40 

leaves attacked, 19; disease 1, 475 ; fun- 
' gub on, 503 
maggot, 629 

I Mine, d'Albertina, (AT 

I Mrs. Leopold de Itothm-liild, 575 
I pipings. ;{.55 

I rust, (V4l 

seeil sowing, (i.-'s ; in eool ^ iner> . 2".'2 

j shoot unsalisfaei,»ry, 155 

! show reiwrt, 413 

J stem diseased, 90 

' u'kite. The Bride, 42 

Carnations and ants, 105 
and fungus, 43 
and Picotees, 413 
and wireworm, 66^ 

' as cut Howers, 42 

I attacked by eelwonus, 263 
l.order, 16 

.lamagctl, 110, 169, 183, 224, 464, 4'.»3 
I dying, 224 

for show, 61 
from seed, 5(Xj 
in greenhouse, 5S>8 
in pots, 477 
lifting, 343 

.Malniaison, 41:1, 434, 465; inanageiiieiit 
of, 645 ; sickly, 116 
not lax ered,427 
planting out, 23 
potted, 34 

protecting border, 025 
specimen, for outside bed, 662 
treatment of, 211 

Tree, 408; and Malmaison, 377 ; propa- 
ting, 612 
winter, 104 

winter-flowering, 253, 539 
wireworm in, 268 
I Carpet bedding, ulants for, 9 
! Carriage drive, planting by new, 350 
Carrot Altn'nehaui Improved, 234 
Scarlet Horn, 325 
Carrots, 35 

a constant supply of, 621 
and Beets, 520 
and their culture, 234 
failing, 118 
forcing, 587 
for shallow soils, 684 
late sown, 604 
.Short Horn, 325 
Casks, Strawberries in, 411, 424 
C/Ossia corymbosa, 378 
culture,* 198 

«'astor-oil-plaiit, 14.3, 170 
I Catalpa bignonoides, :{ls 
j Catananche ccerulea, 227 
I Catanauches, 662 
: Caterpillar in branch, 549 
! on Apple-tree, 489 

I ou Fuchsias, 365 

on Lilac-bush, 349 
' the Gooseberry, 641 
I Caterpillars, 316, 349, 410 
I and fumigation, 316 
' Cabbage, 420 

destruction of, 410 
for name, 90, 531 
on Cabbagc.s, :t83 
preventing, 531 
\ arious, 576 
('ats, 239 

Catlleya flowers getting si*otted, 20 
glgas, 219 

Triance, fioxcer of, 109 
! Catllevux, 421 
I and La;lias, 345 

Cauliflower Early Forcing, 391 


Cauliflow er leaves diseased, 233 
seed, sowing, 520 
Cauliflowers, 624 
August, 412 

I Cahbage-fly on, 263 
j diseased, 355 

Ceanothus, pruning, 266 
Cedar, Deodar, and purple Beech, pro¬ 
pagating, 388 

1 Celandine, Lesser, the, 295 
j Celeriac, 55 
j Celery, 35 

and Parsnips, diseased, 383 
diseased, 411 
I earthing up, 587 
j feeding and earthing up. 302 
fly, 410, 624 
for cooking, 683 
good, 653 

leaves, grubs in, 489; diseased, 517 
plants damping, 104 ; diseased, 215 
shallow trenches for, 640 
trench, digging, 131 
Celsia Arcturus, 626 
Centaurea niontana, 280 
Centipede, large brow n, 1>.> 

Ceutropogon Lueyanus, 624 
Certificate, charges for baptismal and 
marriage, 629 
Cesspool liquid, 534 
f-t-.'-trum elegans, 573 
Ceterach o^ficinannn, 401 
tk-Lonia aurata, 570 
I Cheilanthes fr.agrans, 23 
I Cherry bloom failing, > 

Chinese, double white, the, ly» 
not fruiting, Morello, .534 
White Heart, 579 
Winter, 519 

Cherries, black aphis on, 666 
I for north wall, 426 

I pinching back, 294 

I plaining, 33 

Cherry-trees, caterpillars on, 169 
gumming, 491 
not fruiting, 31<’' 

I pruning, 307. 401 

j ChereH, 45 
. t best nut pudding, 6.56 
.^punish, manuring, 318 
W’ater, 2% 

I Clii<-keii coops, ventilating. 145 
I Cliiekens, .sex of. distinguishing, 119 
j spring, breeding, 74 
I with leg weakness, 478 
Chiconj, 55, 653 
Chimonanthus f ragra ns, 31:: 

ChioniMliixa sardensis, 82, 633 
Chion3<lo.\as, 82 

{ Clioisya ternata, planliiig, HU 
I Christmas Roses, 573 
! Chrysalis for name, 435 

Chrv santhemum Admiral Sir T. Symonds, 

a goo<l white Japanese variety, .564 
bloom showing an “eve,” 548* 
blooms damping early, .548 
biuls. rsri\ denned, 417, 418; dying. 

414 ; w ilh hartl centres, 488 
Chas, Davis, 28 
culture in 6-iiich uote, 593 
cuLLings, 610; aiut how to strike them. 
527 ; developing buds, .527 ; striking, 

failures, 621 
flowering in April, 104 
flowers drooping, 523 ; showing an e\ e, 
523 

GoMen Wedding, 57 
Lad\’ Lawrence, 594 
leaf diseased, 245 

leaves, 361; and fungus attacks, 340 ; 
diseosevl, 316, 440 ; infesteil with 
fungus, 292 

Matthew Hodgson, !>80 
maximum, 295 
Miss Han ey, 584 
Mme. Felix Perrin. 022 
Mrs. H. Weeks, 369 
Ostrich Plume, 3 

plants affected with ledf-rust, 433 ; out¬ 
doors, with rust, 548 
rust, 5, 417, 454 
shows abroad, 475 
.Snowdrop and its sports, 388 
Soour .Melanie, 315 
Soleil d’Oetobre, 578 
sport, 502 ; from Mviand Morel, 516 
the, forty years ago, 28 
Yellow Priuces.s, 622 
yellow sport from Col. W. B. .Siiiiih, 
516 

Chrysanthemums and culture, 245 
a few good October Ji^nese kinds, 
467 

I after flowering, 474 

amateur’s, 501, 518, 533, 562 
a new way of growing, 562 
as bushes, 57 

a selection of spiderx' and thread- 
j petalled sorts, 564 

at National Chrysanthemum Society s 
show’, 51.5 
a vase of, 73 
black-fly on, 245, 293 
iKjrder, hardy, 44 

buds of, retaining, 297 ; selecting-, 297, 
535 

bush, .535 ; jilants, making, 103 
colonial, 488 
culture of, 297 

cutting back r. pinching, 103, 179 
dark-flowered, 2.57 
dark red, as bush plants, 4 
dividing, 516 

Unginai T om 
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' hn'authfinums. dwarf, 21, 2G0 
early, a? siwriiiien plants, 30 ; out-of- 
doors, ’Z'lh ; sorts, outdoors during 
winter, 502 

''.\rl\ -flow erinj;, 518, 5(59 

-grow 11 , of recent introduction, 

.V(4 

rtnal of, 178 

flowcriiiLr in sinall |>ot8, 195 ; in unsuit* 
a<ile iLrlans-Iiouse, 434 
t'*r a l>e,,dimer, 21 
for niltin-, 28. 689 
for home decoration, 580 
for October flowering, 488 
for outdoor displays during Septeuiber 
mid <> tober, .'iSO 
for the o]^n l*order, 467, 622 
from Oclol>t.*r to Decemlier, 66-1 
irr^nvini: l.ate, 6S9; specimen plants 
from old stools, 564 
'Ii-otru in n /rt'f ifVT//, 562 
hen arnl chicken hiidis, 562 
h<>nsinif, 29V 

ho'a to ensure a continuous display, 
hiV 

how to trrow specimen plants, 502 
how to prexent the spreod of leaf-rust, 
489 

inilwrfts t development of shoots, 179 
iuipro\ ing, 225 
ill (.'o- oa-fil^re, growing, 674 
iiKTcasing summer • flowering sorts, 
41 .. 

iucurw-d sorts easil.\' grown for decora¬ 
tions, r)2> 

ill eight-inch pots, 622 

in January. 611 

in (tciobcr. 443 

in their early stages, 6S9 

ill the open border, I IT 

■Ia|>ane5e, easily grown, 516 

keeping old. 622 

lai'king substance, 523 

large blooms on single stems, 71 

late struck, 109, 245 

lifting, 366: plants from the 0 ’,>cn 
liorder, 433 
manuTTS for, 297 
mildew on the foliage, 488 
mop-heade<l, 655 

names and cxdtiire of old sorts. 564 
lutural break, 225 

Mew. 461 ; decorative, 401; yellow sorts, 

413 

newer kinds, 621 
of crimson colour, .503 

44 ; cuttings from, 516 
pinching, 1S3 
planting old stools, 548 
Tompon, 268, 315 
pretty little, 610 
pro|tagati!ig, 195, 432 
prote^-ling early sorts dJiing the 
winter, 461 
reixilting. 133 
retaining buds, 345 
riiietiing the wood, .387 
seasonable notes on, 34.5, 339, G74 
select evhibitiori, 52<! 
should I’omjions Ijc ilishudilcil for out¬ 
door culture? ,523 

single, 616 ; sorts for outdoor i uUnre, 

itfy, National, the, 491, 592 
"oil- for, 3 

-loppitig, 245, 022 : and bud relAining, 
4-;. :>7. 162. 133, 1.V4, 674 
li'able fora veramlah, 674 
Miinmer, dividing, 4 
their colours and times of flowering, 
i-.io 

ihn- ■ new, late* flowering, C41 
throwing Kiiiall blooms, 641 
l '>flo\\ft at Cbristma^, 3 
iPTitmeiit of, 16!* ; of late sorts. 61'' 
twelve Japjiiiese sorL«, 488 
twelve large, single-flowered. 57 
variousiiueries, 488 

when to cut down plants for November 
flowering, 153 
work amongst, 257 
f lint nee. 668 
Cider press refuse, 567 
f'nmcih’ja ract'mitMa, 255 
Cn-enirin cnieiita, jUticcru of, 76 
I* aves drooping, 76 
Cinerarias, 686 
culture of, 657 
of good colour, 113 
< isius laiirifolius, 01 
( istuses, (jJum, 36,5 
CLarkia elegans, 366 
inUrhefla (T/fxi, 266 
C!av yoil anoelioralion, 453 
working, 426 
C'laylonia sibirica, 354 
V irginica, 42 

a irin^crjioweriifj, 2!) 
ln-d. a. 688 
nlighleil, 401 
29 

/infue, ft, 363 
dving down, 266, 3.55 
fht,n,„via, 464 
iridiv i»:i, 227 
injuretl, 378 
Jacktmriii failing, 454 
l.ucy I>nnoiMe not Howcring, 351 
Mnfit Lefehotv. 384 


Clematises, 11 
autumn-flowering, 463 
doing badly, 414 
dying, 197 

for pegging down, 364 
grafting, 2:4 
in pots, 501 
notes on, :483 
propagating, 239 
CHianthus out-of-doors, 114 
Cliinber-elail house, a, 362 
Climber for unheateri greenhouse, 426 
Climbers, fastening, to cement walls, 170 
few go^ hardy, a, 562 
flowering, 251 ; for stove, 613 
for conservatory walls, 476 
for house, 313 
for porch, 633, .552 
for Scotland, 412 
fragrant, (or sunny balcony, 182 
greenhouse, 11 
not flowering freely, 157 
on roofs, 395 
perennial, for wall, 290 
sweet-smelling. 32 

r livia ininiat i. winter treatment of, 453 
Closet contents, .597 
Clover, Calvary, 60, 104, 491 
Clubbing in Cabbage plants, 412 
Clusters for rustic arches, r>67 
Cobaia scandeus dv ing, 342; s. v.ariegata, 
60 

Co<;cidH‘, .57C) 

Cockatoo, f»H)d for, 71 
moulting, 493 
plucking iUelf. 145 
Cockerel ailing, 145 
Cockscombs for bedding. 492 
Coc'ftt, 165 

Co<’oa-nut-fibre refuse as mulch, 75 
Coi'oons on i'Vtion.MMUs hu-h, :{3.5 
Cff’toififitc rriatata C/iatxU’ori/ii, 100 ; 

repotting, 26 
Coff’/iirnin 1417 
Coleus from seed, 61.5 
pl.ints growing, 131; raising, 177 
Coleu'cs, li:{ 
rolrtn.A, 602 
Coleworts. 355 
Colour, effect of, the, 235 
harmonies, 110 
Coh>foc|, dcstrov iiig, 75 
the. 11s 

Cohimbiiie?, 68, 649 
hvhrid spurred. 241 
treatment for, 262 
Composts for potting, 67 
('oiiferencc- mania, the. 581 
Coiiservalorv, .346, .3.58, :>7(i, 382, 394, 404, 
ll8, 4.32, 144, 4.56, 168,482, 496, .524, 
540, .5.56, .574 

cool, ]vlantiiig climbing Ilose‘s in, 423 

dark, a, .‘>69 

doirer grinifni In the, no 

furnishing, 105 

grouping jdanls in the, 6 

loftv, heating, 212 

plants for, :4.3 

sh.aded, 31 

unfavourably siLu.itcd. plants for, 487 
nnheated, 496 
wall plants, 613 
walls, cliinher- f »r, 476 
(,'onvolv uhis cn rum, l62 
Coreopsis grandiflora from culling-.. 377 
sowing seeds of, 285 
Cork dust. 411 
CornSal.ad, Italian, 251 
Cornwall, a note from, 625 
< 'oronilla ilK-riea, .397 
Cottage, a labourer's, (il;: 

fisherman’s, Koses over a, 106 
Iffinirn, ArnhtM othhto in n, 3 
window gardening. 666 
• 'ottagerf.' flow er ^Imw>, 319 
(’olton-V)ug on N ine, .376 
Colton-like ni.asses in greenho is.-s, 15.5 
(.'ouve Tron«;huda, .5.s5 
(7ow-mannre, 62.8 
C'nrAij,, the. 11 
wine, making, I5f 
rrnh. Site’,-laII. :>6 
Crassula la'dea not llowei ing. 191 
CrnliV'iiiji Artniiii, .Ml 

Jrr/'.c/./v, .-,11 

r'H-riin o, .541 
innro<‘‘‘n,i(>, 515 
nxyacaiilha pnecox, ti26 
finiirfntn , 514 

l'<it<i\’iiiith(i, 515; diseastsi Ijerries of, 
'253 

Creeper, a goo<l \ irginiaii, 6/.3 
for shading greenhouse, 192 
for w indow dio.xt s. 4.'i 1 
I'rcepcrs for bo,anbd fcic c with north 
as])c. I. liardv . 165 
for garden. 126 
for pt r.;o!;i. 127 
planlin.; mil. lisi’, 

iini 'k-growing. for new linii«v . 61.5 

I’rcsN, ;;^s 

hrtm>l •led rr ! nr 'Jd nt rn . 3ss. 
rdi’lftl or .\iiridd d'ld. 
i rho il d-d rf <-dih' I . ;;'S 
Cii' kct urrsiind impmviug. Ill 
( rlfkcl-, dcvi ro,\ ing, 13o 
Ciinmn capcn-.e and ('li\ia. treatment of, 
1 12 

Moorci V ari' gal 'iin. 2 Is 


mildewed, 1442 
Mine. Baron 5'eillard, 55.1 
montaiua, :5^)6; and oilier 
transplanting Wistarias. 
/•,'ryu'la, 4.'48 ; ocer tt V'o!’, 
vloratu caTulca, 391 

Digitized by 






Crocuses in the Grass, 51 
Crop a garden, how to, 413 
Croiw, rotation of, 307 
thinning, 88 
Crotons, 165 
Crotrn hnperifd, 112 
Cucullia Verbasci, 576 
Cucumber and Marrow flowers, fertilising, 
144 

blooms falling, 365 
disease, 46 
diseased, 155 
house, 468 

leaves, insects on, 281; dibease<l, 16 
pit, 378 

Iloch/ord’n Favourite, 561 
roots eaten, 291 

seeds maturing, 378; sowing Melon and, 
390 

vquirting, 552 
tender and True, 583 
tree, shoot of the, 377 
twin, 316 

Cucumbers and Tonmtot s, 391 
autumn and winter, 346 
blighted, 226 
crop of, 281 
damping, 227, 267 
failing, 268, 281 
in hot-beds, 4.5 
insects on, 240 
not seeding, 300 
picklinff, 331 
ridge, 684 

winter, 394, 404, 524. 561 
Currant bushes, pruoing, 366; im- 
healthv, 552 
FueJisia-flowered, 295 
mite. Black, 18, 19. 24, 181 , 219 
White Transparent, 189 
yellow flowered, the, 127 
Currants for north walls, UIV 
insects on, 6.54 
Red and White, 528 
White, ISO 
Cuttings, etc., 366 
dying, 5.53 
taking, .508 
Cyclamen blooms, 23 
hardy, 426, 465 
hederiefoliuin, 419 
Persian, culture, 27.3 
persicum var. Papilio, 529 
propagating, 1:11 
Cyclamens after flow ering, .5<i 
failing, 670 
flowering badly, 16 

hardy, anionj.'t Ferae n* K< d-, j.i:,; 

in woodland. .515 
not flowering, 676 
old, keeping, 197 
treatment of, 61, 91 
white, successful culture of, 126 
Cydonia japonira, 24 
Cyperuji alternifolium, 126 
Innyus, i:i8 
the. 12<l 

Cf/prijicdiuin Calecdlds. 295 
Chailesvvorthi, 665, 6.54; 'port, 121 
flnd'er, 465 
Godsefliammi. 9 
[luttati'di, 3<H1 
insigne, 26. 605 
leuchorroiluiii, 4 
Sir R. Buller, 623 
spectabile, 226 
C.v rtanthus McKcni, 517 
Cytisus Aiidreanus, 534 
Kewensis, 152 
nigricans, 327 
praicox, 235 
purgans, 07 
purpureiis, l.so 


D 

|\AFF0DIL bulbs a failure, 

^ Uorslieldi, natumfieeJ, 31 
Sir Watkin, 606 
Daffodils a failure, 170 
after flowering, 186 
a prelt.v group of, 128 
hicolor, 86 

growing ill fanev i>ots a .second ^car. 

142 

in Grass, 157, 485 
in orchanl jviid wooillaiid, I'M 
in pots, 401 
lifting. 1,86, 216, 416 
naturalising, 31 
not flowering well. 45, 92 
Star, one nf the, I’^i 
Dahlia blivoiiis fertilising, :jl; 
iiiiperiali-'-', fldwi r «/, i;>(i 
prnpayatidd, pl 
see<l. sowing. 23 
shoots diseivsevl, 2>2 
tiiberx, 570; treatment of. vJ6 
Dahlia.s, 118 

Cactus, 163, 102 ; not flowtiing, 61 

growing busb> , foi 

overgrown. 1.56 

Pompon, ls.5 

unsatisfactory, .365 

I>aisy-flv , the Marguerite, lio, 1- r .c. 
/>ac\'/ y/cn and Chieked, 12 
]>laiits, 18.3 
Daisies, dividing. 266 
double, .535. 63 ! 

(lying ill hot wcallior. l.)3 
on law n. .57o, 613 
Dandelion rm'Jt'. <l( >lrovin ;, 11- 


Dandelions, destroying, 1.56 
killing, li; 

Daphne growth, a curious, 54 
indiea, 670 ; treaf ment of. 6.57 
Darliiigtoniii en'ifnnii''a, 267 
Datura meteldi.les, 281 
suaveolens. 518 

Davallia bullata as a basket Fern, 321 
Mooreana, 446 
Davallias, 615 

Day Lily, a new, 6'3), 6.13 ; the great, 651 
De/phiniuid Aja-'X rt.-pl., 289 
cardinair, 288, 314 
eashmerianuin, flower of, 288 
CdUiolida. 2.89 
flat did, 28.S 
grandirloroid, 289 
^itlphiireuiii, 81 
Zalil, 84 

' Delphiniums, annual and perennial, 28S 
dying, 330 
good, 314 
: hybrid, 288 

i new, 293 

I Dendrobium elavatum, 109 
Dalhousianum, 201 
Dearei, 182 
nobiU Cooksoni, 446 
speclabile, 304 
Wardianum, potting, 20 
Deiidrobiums, 421 
Dendrochiluins, 504 
Deiitaria polyphylla, 56 
, Desfontainea spinosa, 378 

Deutzia crenata and varieties, 203; c.fore- 
I pleno, 363 
I gracilis, 104 

I Leinoinoi, 182 

j Dianthus Atkinsoni. 275 
I ca'sius, 317 

; callizonus, 233 

Kiiappi, S75 
planting out, 184 
Dictainnus Fraxiiiclla, 278 
Dieffenbachias, 5:19 
Dielytra spectabilis, 115. 6S0 
Diplaeusglutiiiosus, 118 
' Dim grandijlora, 171 
Veitchi, 345 
Discorea Batatas, 76 
Dorou ieum ca uca si cum, 25 4 
Dove ailing, 379 
1 Draba Mawi, 66 

DraiwnaH and I'ltoeOK, yroupinj, 525 
; Aspidistras, etc,, 552 

I unhealthv, 670 

j Draught, preventing down, .507 
' Dryas octopetala, 59 

Duck eggs, hatching in an iiiciib.ator, 
9.3 

Ducklings, age at w'hich they should 
swiiii, 93 

Diiiirobin, view in the gardens at, 68/ 
j Dutcknian's-pijie, 390 


i E 

i I7ARTH closet refuse, 094 
' ^ Earwigs, 303 

Eccreinocarints scaber, 104 
Echeveria retusa, 626 
secunda glausa, 198 
I Echeverias, Lilium auratum and, 367 
I Echiiidpsis, the, 355 
j Edelweiss in a yorieond garden, 651 
the, in the. rock garden, 49 
Fudging plants for dry borders, 419 
Edgings, free, 671 
! to beds, 568 
I Egg keeping, 110. 198 

plant, .56, 130; tlie, in warm e iriier.:i, 
646 

i Eggs, lime for preserving, 9::, 173, 282 
' snell-less, 93 
sitting, 119 

I with pale yolks, 93 

Elderberry water, Lavender and. 152 
wine, 442 

I Elder, golden, for screen. 191 
Eliinios arenarins, 138 
Endiv es, keeping Batav iaii and otlier, 6 .2 
j Epaeris. 634 

Epidendrums, 17 
Kpvjiliyllunis, stork for, 23 
i E piiso um, destrov ing. 461 
weed,411 

Eremurus robustns, I'.wi 
Eriea arborca, 381 
' australis, :i.84 
earnea, .381 
eiliaris, 3si 
cinere,i, 3.84 
J)iiiHV .ri, .384, :>.85 
I ho'd ula, 384, :>85 
> h'^ttixnica, ;i8f 

j Maweana, 385 

I mediterr.anea. 381 
! 0eopali;i. 3S4 
si n '.a. ;181 
I tetrabx. 3sl 

V ag.ins. 3- ' 

V iilgaris, .1^5 

; Eric.is after flowering. Irciitne. i6 of, 5i'> 

I Icmper.iture for .\/.ile.\s and, .. *2 
Erigero.i glaui us. 238 

1.3; S. sup rbiis, p.j 
L', i/d I’ddl ni.irl/iii.diwdt, .i'.).*. 671 
r.r> siycl.-vs and Ptmml.i oln-.'ni’ t. 2-.7 
K' alloiiia macranllia, Ir ni'pKuili;i 
prunin,, 1.'.7 

K-i dloniac I r iiisjv'antiiig. ■ 5 J 
I s)! iThts .ali'W <> vv (6- 6 'I 

Original from 
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Kncalyptus globulus seeds, 300 
leaves infested, 43 
wintering a, 476 
Eucharis bulbs and mites, 641 
for Easter, 33 
the, 680 

Euconiis in pots, 440 
Euonynuis leaves, blight on, 277 
losing its leaves, 206 
Eupatoriimi purpurevm, 186 
Eupatoriunis, hardy, 186 
Knphorbia Lathuria, 210 
pulcherrima, 660 
Everp-eens, dyeing, 642 
quick-growing, planting, 266 
to cover a bank, 512 
transplanting, 401 
Eoodta elegamt, 273 
Fhihibiting, fraudulent, 400 
Exhibition plants, propagating, 226 


F 

17ABIANA imbricata, ISO 
A Fa ir Maids of France, 253 
Fairj- rings on a lawn, 402, 413 
Faraham Castle, small flower garden at, 
063 

Feather-eating, cure for, 173 
Fence trees against wood, 427 
Fencing ground, 552 
Fern, Asparagus, propagating, 520 
baskets, 373 
case, window, 91,130 
common Filmy, 558 
fronds, decaying, 92; drjing, 015 
Maiden-hair, American, 9 
Male, the, 330, 685 
Ostrich-feather, 558 
Parsley, 185 
Royal, the, 140 
scale insect on, 534 
scaly, 401 
seeds, sowing, 462 
Shield, Christmas, 56 
the Oak, 639 
the. Stag's-horn, 611 
unhealthy, 694 
Ferns as window plants, 495 
attacked, 435 
border of, a, 473 
diseased, 60,142 
exotic, for the open air, 9 
Filmy, 102, 147,558, 612 ; Sen'Zealand, 
agroiipnf,\oi 

tor the Wardian-case or window, 406 
hardy, 694 ; for town gardens, 685 
Hare’s-foot, S) 
in greenhouse, 254 
in hanging baskets, 321 
in jars, 142 

in market, sellirg^^l') 
in porous pots. Maiden-hair, 525 
layering, 130 

Maltese, porous jars for, 500 
on Maltese pots, 162 
potting, 654 

propagating, 627 ; British, 462 

repotting, 654, 660, 670 

resting, 500 

shading, 670 

Shield, choice, 56 

soil for. 131 

spotted, 143 

Stag’s-hom, 611 

tree, 643 

under glass, 325, 37ti, 304. 4‘<2. 556 
unhealthy, 694 
Ficaria rannnealoides, 295 
Ficus leaves, decaye<i, 414 
Field, fencing a, adjoininsf greenlionso, 
056 

Fig not fruiting, 458 
pot, 306 

Figs fieca> ed, 296 
early, in pots, 178 
in pots, 550, 648 
Fig-tree liordere, 107,151 
not fruiting. 535 
prote<’tini;. 427 
pruning, M ni, (13 
young, 402 
Fijg-ti oes, gro'^s, 401 
w the open, busii, 570 
not fniiling. 453 
Finger and toe disease, 15S 
Fii-s, Spmce, diseascil. 224 
Fisb-manure for pol iilaiils, 45 
Fla;/, I/^ rlan, 401 
Flaiiie-tlowers, 410 
Ftitiiilngo-Jloirei', a, 16.5 
F/(tr, Sen' Zealand, 211, 501; in fruit, 
:{15 ; in a Conii.di ijaeden, .501 
Fie a ha ne, the, 15 

Flic«. •‘jumping,'’ <m ('hrysantliemuni-i, 
;j:J5 

Flower bed, planting, •251 

beds, lining, 6^28 ; m:iKiie,r, 5(i7 
iiortler, :t91. 5.52; nuimiiing, 7tl 
l»or<Krs, load-scrapiiiirs for top-dre>-- 
iieg, U'3; sliaded l>\ trees, 655 
■janien, making, a, 21S ; neglected, 354 ; 
pests, 52, 507, 576; planting a, 427 ; 
plants, 427 ; turf in and near, -261 
ifi'ottps in the ci>n>eeritt<fi !/, 60 
pot g.irdening, 401 

>eeds for present sowing, 5 ; h.-irdy, 
163 ; to sow under tall trees, 140 
Flowers, cut, in the Iiounc, 115 ; K<-. jiiieg. 
135 ; making a bed ut, 2.sO^ 
fnrln .'-nill liter, a ra -^e <>1, 2«i:; 


Flowers, everlasting, 305 
for Bees, 407 

tor cutting from March to December, 
487 

for market growing, 366 
for north border, 543 
for the wild garden, 424 
for verandah, 676 
liardy, in I..eicestei'shire, 087 
in Norfolk, 548 
night-scented, 132 

of the week, the fairest, 353, 364, 37t), 
389, 400, 412, 426, 440 
spring, arranging for indoor decorations, 
126 

Fly, Celerj, 410 
“ St. Marks,” 411 
white, 410 

Foliage from bulbs, vemo\ iiig, 157 
haMv, for house decoration in winter, 
665 

Forcing house, 418, 456, 482, 540 
houses, protecting the roofs of, 542 
preparations for, 533 

Forget-me-not in winter, the New Zea¬ 
land, 584 

I Forsythia, propagating, 385 
Forsythias not flowering, 374 
Fountain, making a, 390 
Fourdi-oya longsava in Cornwall, 651 
Fowl, breed of, 132 
j death of, 644 
I Fowls, accommodation for,'*24-2 
i death of, 92 

feather eating, 93 
for exhibition, preparing, 318 
getting into garden, 439 
Guinea, 74 
management of, 93 
manure, 652 
net doing well, ^242 
to keep, what, 478 
Foxglove, malformed, a,'219 
Foxgloves in gartlen, 466 
Frame, fumigating a, 112 
tarred-\vo<xl, 197 
utilising a, 628 
Frames, cold, 3.58, 468 
Franeoa ramosa, 153 
j Fraxinella, the, 278 

Freesia bulbs withering, 442 
j refracta alba, 686 

I Freesias, *208 

and I.,achenalias, 584 
I in pots, 477 

I in unbeatetl greenhouse, culture of, 

I 375 

' planted out, 374 

Fritillaria imperialis, 112 
I Kamschatksnsis, U3 

Karelini, 6*29 

Meleagris, 113 ; in a pot, 635 
pall id iflora, 112 
persica, 46:1 
rcciiri’ff, 112 

j Fritillarias, a note on, 177 
in pots, 6»;15 
the, 112 

Fruit and poultry, .567 
and wire netting, 377 
at the Drill Hall, market. 457 
iKjrder, netting over, 648 
buds, birds eating, 680 ; and Tom-tits, 
1.S3 

bushes, pruning. 655 ; transplanting, 
476 

ganlen, 346, 35S, 370, 882, 394, 404, 418, 
4:12, 444, 4.56, 468, 482, 496, .5-J4, 540, 
5.56 ; mixed border in, 472 
growing, amateur, 61 ; training in, ‘24 
proteetor, a new, 177 
stocks, 441 
store, cool, 2S2 
Fmit-s and \egelables, 12 
for c,loH<‘ boarded fence with south :i.s- 
pe»!ts, 460 
for cold walls, *23 
for various aspects, 354 
names of, 356, :i67, 378, 392, 4u-2, 415, 
4-28. 442, 454, 466, 477, 403, .535, 553, 
.570 

not named tlirongh careless packing, 
451 

varieties of, 4'2‘' 

Frnit-lrcc. plunting and pruning, 5rs 
shoots, 355 

Fiiiit-tiees and shrubs, removing, 694 
i»adl\-rooted, (;70 
blight on, 171 
cankered, 24 
canker in, tils 
cleaning, 63.5 
coal-tar for, 666 
cordon, pruicng, 172 
cutting down tall, 1*26 
eggs on, -162 
for ganlen, 427 
for rcrlhsliire, 570 
for planting. 477 
grafting and budding, 25 
h»a\il\ lilfioined, 104 
hoi'i/nntal trained, 114 
manuring. 413, 153 
moss\, 614 
mulching, 79 
on walls. 12, 401 
overhanging, 439 
planting'^, .317 
pruning, 476 
leiiovaling, ;594 
soil for, 59 

u-ained, nut hearing, 211 
wall, uateiiiig and mulching, 51 
w Inttwashing, 12 
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Fuchsia corymhiflora, 390 
cuttinjfs, 415 
Dominiana, 591 
falgens, 61, 399 
Gen. Roberts, 218 
glohosa, 398 

Phenomenal, sporting, 317 
procumbens, .308 
splendens, 399 
Fuchsias, 11, 383, 398 
and Geraniums, wintering, 378 
caterpillar on, 365 
diseased, J43 
double-floivered, 302 
from seed, 470 
in North Devon, 290 
pruning, 33 

Fumitory, climbing, the, 241 
Fungus, Hart’s-tongue fronds and, 349 
on Arabis, 401 
on Carnation leaves, 503 
on lioof parings, 420 
on tree, 607 

Furze cuttings, double, 073 


G 

r^AILLARDlA flxnrers, 221 
W Gaillordias, 221, 405 
Oalega ofllcinalis alba, 543 
; the, 328 

Galtonia eandicans, planting Gladiolus 
Brenchlcyensis and, 405 
Garden, a bright, in September, 60 
a lawn, in Gloucester, 651; in Herts, 
621 

altering a, “290 
I an unconventional, 5 
a wilderness, 12 
a Yorkshire moor alpine, 061 
, lieautifying a, 15 
book, 366 

i border, north, 672 

i cottage, a, in summer time, 5 

creepers for, 426 
I crops, useful, 447 

Douglas Jerrold on a, 081 
edging to a. 143 
fowls getting into, 439 
Foxgloves in, 466 
, frame, a, 34 
fruit, 316, 394 
' fruit-trees for, 427 
getting into order, 9 
ground, laying out, 3S5 
I how to crop a, 413 
I improving from a plan, 694 
I laying out a, 324, 426, 520, 644 
I liming a, 354 
manuring a, 60 
I new, planting, 241 

outdoor, 346, 358, 373, 382, 394, 404, 418, 

I 432, 444, 456, 468, 482, 496, 524, 546, 
566, 574 

I paths, asphalting, 378 
' plan, 172 
I pond, 281 

I private, in Scotland, tenancy of, 0.56 
j produce, disposing of, 76 ; surjilus, dis- 
I posing of, 10 
I Roses for an old, 451 
I vegetable, 346 

1 walks, weed killers for, 642 
I icild, a view in the, 238 

with soft-soap water, watering, ;i8.5 
work, 482, 588, OOU, 016, 63*2, 646, 058, 
678, 692 

Gardens, Hop in the, 546 
Ganiener, service of, death of master ter¬ 
minates, 667 

■ Gardeners’ amateur work, 31 
contract, a, 439 
i dictionary, Miller’s, 552 
hours, a, 15)6 
jobbing, 317 
labour, 401 

Ganlenias culture, *254, 0*28 
for cutting, 026 
Gardening, beginning, 391 
l)00k, 406 

house and window, 415 
learning, 668 
of herbs, book on, 457 
wail, *2*20 

Garrya elliptiea. 566 
Gas apparatus, 54 
hot-water apparatus, 4t>6 
lime as a soil dressing, 535 ; using, 078 
stove, 598 ; in greenhouse, 491 
water, 10 
Gates, 681 

Gazauia nicca InGfolia, 56.3 
Gazanuvs, the, 56.3 
Gean, double-flowered, the. 147 
Gentiana acaulis, 499 
ajhnis, 23*2 
aselepiaden, *233 
septemfida, *2.31 
rerna, 232, 463 

Gentiamlla, the, *232, 414, 4!)!) 

Gentian Willow, *233 
Gentians, 231 

Geranium cuttings, 45 ; in boxes, .‘JOtJ 
King of Denmark, 3*28, 59.5 
leaves affected, 653 ; foul, 441; injured. 

I 10 ; unhealthy, 158 

pink Ivii-haeeil, at Trereiina, Sf. 

A n.de.11, 395 
plants, 349 
samjnineuin, 24 
I irild, 184 

Geraniums and Fuchsias, T.is 


Geraniums, bushy, *2.‘i9 
cutting back, 656 
damping, 535 

for winter and spring blooming, .549 
grafting, 198 
insects on, .597 

Ivy-leaved, diseased, 34 ; o\it-of-door», 
375, 395 

pink Iry-leared at Carwinhoi ( iillioi, . 

Falmouth, 375 
potting, 413 
red-leaved, 117 
sporting, 378 
• spring-struck, 686 
stopping, 2JJ9 

wintering Fuchsias and, ;{7'i 
(rerardia tenuifoUa, 689 
Gherkins, 331 
Ginger-plant, the, 141 
Gladiolus Brenchleyensis and tlnlioni.i 
eandicans, planting, 405 
from seed, growing, .366, 426 
planting the, 110 
The Bntie, 255, 470 
tristis, 649 

Gladioli a success, 340 

failing, Montbretias and, riiWl 
treatment of, *264 
unsatisfactory, 6*2, 116 
while, 239 
Oladwin, the, 492 

Glasshouses, beautifv'ng the walls iti. t;9, 
123 

heating, 290 

Globe-flower, EuropMu, 184 
Globe-flowers, planting, 21o 
Glonera josminoidcs, 98 
Gloriosa bulbs not growiiiir, ::i 7 
superba bulbs, 4*26 ; from se*-d, :i;; 
Gloxinia and Begonia liaws damped, 
378 

culture, 76 
seedling, 410 
Gloxinias, 318 , 61.3, <555 
from seed, 410 
not flowering, 210 
potting, 476 
raising from seed, 6*27 
seedling, 686 
Goat’s Rue, the, 543 
fAe white, 543 

Golden May Berr>- and Si rawberrv Rasp¬ 
berry, 438 
Goldfinches, 6.53 
Goldfish, 58, 59 
management of, 9;! 

Gomphreiui glolMisa, 655 
Good King Henry, 77, .3*2-5 

Gooseberry buds, birds pic king, iV65 
bushes cankered, 554 ; dying, ' 2 *.! 6 , *253, 
330 ; pmni ng, 67i5 
moth, ‘264 
Whitesmith, 3,35 
wine, 478 

Gooseberries, 3;35, 414 
and Currants a.s standards, (;:!5 
cordon, 465 
green,. 613 
standard, 171 
Gorse, double, the, 147 
Gourd jam, :3.32 
to keep, 40?) 

Turk's-head, 468 
Gourds, 408, 54?) 

Australian, on arehrs, 4;!ri 
decorative, 46.5 
of quaint form, 549 
ornamental, 447 
Grafting, .307, 671 
wax, 676 

Grape, Alnwit k 676 

BUick Prino', 17S 
goo«l wliite, 64.S 

laterals, thinning, in ; -nojkivitnr. .Vi7 

new, a, 300 

Royal Musrndine, .*i.59 

Vine, old, 156 

i'lucs on the fop nf a wall, (*.91 
West St. Peter’s, 4'.)1 
White Muscadine, from o/irn air, 135 
Grajies and flies, i pj 
and Strawberries, *210 
diseii.scd, 1.56. :{r.5, 5::i 
hanging, 528 
late, .346 

mildewed. *25:5, 2''.7, :5n7 
ojK*n-air, .359 
pa<*king, 61:5 
red-8pi<ler on, :{4*2 
rotten, 2*2.5, .‘{07 
M.'alded, *268, *295, .*518 
shanked, .366 
split, 401 

Grass bank, i>laiits for a ))ed upon :\ steep, 
47 ;{ 

g-athering, •25:{ 
land, spawning, 154 
lawn, :{!H 
Lyme, i;3S 
inaiiur** on the, 144 
of ParniassH'<, 151 
on-hard, making, 676 
, preparing soil for, :5s9 
Gnakiny, :5:{n 

I seed for lawn, <X58 ; so'.ving. 686 
walk, a mi rr! hordr,- (t ,ti, 474 
' Gravel paths, Mo^^s on. .165 

j (irave, ivl.anting a, 4o > 

I Green-fl.v, destroying, (.7tl 
on Arums, 694 

(h eenhouse as a tcnanl's (1 t n,., 5.17 
a town, 626 
c, Woli. :oth, 626 
boiler I'oi . ; lor small, ■6) 

budding, 152 
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•Greenhouse, cliinWr for uiiheated, 426 
climbers, 131 

climbin{( plants for cold, 4*20; stove 
and, 568 

cold, plants for, 33 

cool, sweet red climbing Rose for, 371 
creeper for shading, 492 
erectin^t a, 130, 157 

flowering climber to pro4luce ahwle in, 

506 

flowers, cutting, 401 ; for, 40 ' 
fumigating, 116 
furnishing, 5S4 
gas stove in, 401 

heating, 254, 492; small, 301. 4<Hi, 413 

insect-infested, 44tri 

in 8'jmmer, utilising, 157 

lamps for, 470 

oil stove for, 476 

pistes, painting, 492 

plan of, 184 

planting, 171 

plants, 24, 32, Cl, iO.’i, :m, 401. 405 ; in 
winter, 00 

profltable uses of, 441 
pnining climbing Roses in, 40.3 
Rose Blairi No. 2 in unheated, 423 
shading a, 413 

small, boiler for, 33; erecting, 331 ; 

heating, 11, 117, 368 
span-roof, 77 
stage, plants under, 45 
stages in, 110 
sunless, l^st plants for, I 
temperature of, 055 
tow n, plants for, 11 
unheatetl, 239, 441 ; cost of, 239 
using small, 509 

utilising, 477; for market, 20S ; small, 

414 

ventilating a, 377, 

Vines in, 355 
wall, covering, 11 
warmers, lamps as. 454 
winter plants, 21U3 
<lreenhou5e8, fomigatiiig, 118 
heating, 60, 118; stnall, 5:1:' 
iinheat.^, 031 
Grevillea failing, 694 
Ground, planting, 307 

rough, prep^ng, 60 ; for garden, 330 
GroUpo/LupiiU’sat Lt/mlhnrst, Birmin{j- 
hatn, 48:1 
Grub, 140 
for name, 531 

Grubs at Begonia root, 4.(5 
destroying, 410 
in Celery lea\ es, 489 
in loam, 610 
on Pear leaves, 249 
Guava, thf, 117 

Guelder Rose not blooming, 028 
Gumming Plum-trees, 377 
Gum, the blue, 694 

Gun license is neceswary to shoot rabbits, 
a. 415 

Gunwra manieaUi in an Jbe/y/ten.'iA/iv 
ijanlen, 247 

s abra, 001 ; in n Curnixh i/ardfii, 061 
Gy mnognuiiinas, 147 


H 


H AUBBELL, 127 
Ligurian, 22ii 
Harebells, dwarf, 518 
Hart’s-tongue fronds and fungus, 349 
Hatching troubles, 494 
Heath, alpine forest, 3.S4 
blighted, 420 
Broom, 384 
Cornish, 385 
Dorset, the, 384 
Grey, 384 
hybrid, 384 
Maw's, 385 
Southern, 384 
Spanisli, 384 
Tree. 384 
tciiUrr, .384 
Heaths, Cajie, 55C 
•greenhouse, 2:Ui 
hardy, .3«4 

in variety, hanly, »3S 
Heather, 38.5 
Bell, 384 

ilt'Dra dftiUita, 511 
tiiqitala, 513 
ntuiiinn, 512 
pxhnata norm. 5ti9 
Rcvqnrriana, 5i:5 
ApeetnliiliM anrea, 51J 
Hedge, double, a, .3‘K> 
ganlen or fencing, 333 
of Roses, evergreen, ■l.'il 
overgrown, 379 
plant, flowering, 4(M) 
planting stout, 414 
Hedges, trimming, 

Iledychiuins, 0.50 
Heleniums, 049 

llelianthn.<. Anemone-flowered, 49:7 
drea jtrtaliisi, .592 
IfrliotroiH- leaves di-oa'^ed, 324 
«'«!, sowing, 10 
Heliotropes, 2-3, 183 
and Margtu-rites, .305 
Ull, 412 

JlAij/lrrtnn Saiid fv.\li, C.'s 
Heli\ aspersa, 576 

HAUhorun fa-tidn:'., 157 : in a border 
n inter, GOO 
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Hellenorus niger (major variety), 60 
purpurasirens, 643 
Uelonian buUata, 154 
Hemerocalli^ aumntiaea mvjor, 414, 009, 
662 

Ilemiptera, 576 
Hen laying shell-less eggs, 243 
run, floor for, 93 
liens ailing, 282 
death of, 93 
dying, 243 

with swollen feet, 332 
Ilepatica angulosa, 144 
Herb garden, a, 137 
lleuchera sanguinea, 294, 354 
Heucheras, hybrid, 170 
Hippophse rhamnoides, 511 
Holly berries and Thom-haws, 23 
Hodgin's, propagating oval-lea veil Privet 
and, 426 

leaves, marks on, 141 
monstrous growth of, 631 
Sea, a, 317 
trees, moving, 61 
Hollies, the, 604 

1 Hollyhock, 465 

leaves diseased, 435 
note on, 424 
Hollyhocks, 365 
diseased, 169, 303 

grouped on the Grans in negent'n Pork, 
380 

old, 499 
planting, 465 
single, 386 

TIernesty, seed-vessels of, 01 
white flowered, 062 
Honey, dark-coloured, 680 
section, market for, 173 
Honeysuckle blighted, 225 
busily, making Japanese, 366 
for town garden, 391 
Honeysuckles, hush, 206 
two good, 619 

Uop as a climber at Gunnersbury 
I house, the, 470 

in gardens, the, 546 
over an arcJi, the, 546 
Hops, spent, 647 

Horse ('hestnnt-tree, ))laiit8 to grow 
! under, 10 

j Horseradish as a weed, 400 
I canker, 667 
I Hot-bed, making a, 697, 684 
Hot-beds and garden-frames, 127 
! making, 540, .596 
House, damp, 280 
shaded, plants for, 33 
span-roofed, early crops for, 650 
Hoya carnosa, 526 
Ilumining-binl moth, the, 208 
Hiitchinsia alpina, 116 
, Hyacinth bulbs, 43 
Grape, 82 

B'ood, 83, 117 ; abnormal spike of, 294 
Hyacinths failing, 670 
Grape, 82 

Konian, 057 ; not flowering, 10 ; rotting, 
414 

Wheel, 377 

Woo<l, aiul their allies, 82 
Hyacinthus candicans, planting, 535 
Hydrangea, common garden, :i;f7 
Jlortensia in a pot, 529 ; II. Thomas 
ILsjg, 33(» 

Otaksa, 25.8 

imniculata, forcing, .552 ; p. grandirlora, 
15(1, 8.37 
variegatisl, 7.5 
Ilydiaiige.'is, ]05, 336 
tor hou.se decoration, 445 
in Cornwall, 457 
in Irekaiul, .5(57 
in pots, ,529 

in Wood Park, Co. Armagh, Ireland, 
.5(57 

propagating, 413 
Hylotoma rosarum, 576 
Ilymenophyllum Tunbridgens^, .5.58 
uni If If I',-ale, 5.58 
llypo hs ris ni.vulata, 294 
lIyj)olci>is ilistans, ,321 


I 

TBXRIS gibraltarica, 7.3 
Impatiens Jenloniic, 575 
.Sultaiii, varieties of, .599 
Imperial, Crown, a monstrous, Ul 
Imperials, Crown, 178 
Iticiibalor, home-made, 173 
India-rubfier-plant, jiropagatirig, 
pnining, 441 ; reimtting, 52.5 
Indigoferu Gerardiana, 364 
Insert attiw-king Pears, 383 
for name, 376 

pt sis, 211 

Insects and Plums, 10 
dcst ructive to crops, 323 
small scarlet, 411 
Ipoma as, 2H) 

!,'{.< onri tt, 277 

djorder, an, at Holland IIou^.‘, 
Sl.folon, 190 
Engl,A,, 118, 157 
fimbiiata, 9 ; with heat, 115 
fo'tiflissiina, 625 

Gernion, niixetl border with, 471 
iteric.a, 491 

Eft’oipferi and other Hoiccrs /<•/ / 
405 


Iris lupU%a, 238 
Mine. Chereau, 241 
Mourning, 11 
paUida, 17 

Spanish, lifting, 656; seed sow'ing, 59 
stylosa, 682, 591, 642 ; flowers of, 453 
Stisiana, 11 

while, changing to blue, 245 
wiki on lawm, 211 
winter, the, .582 
xiphioides, 118 
Irises by waterside, 177 
culture of, 499 
Cushion, one of the,23S 
from seed, 606 
tall, 277 

tran^lantine, 229, 243 
Isolepis gracilis, 614, 062 
Ivy, 613 

Algerian, a pyramid of, 517 

and bulbs under trees, planting, 662 

cutting, 182 

destroying, 105 

finger-leaved, 513 

for carpeting, 643 

formimj arcA over walk, 510 

foul, 631 

German, the, 506 
indoors, 060 

large-leaved pyramid, 108 
largest-leaved, the, 611 
leaves diseased, 489; withered, 317 
on Oak paling, 516 
sheep eating, 33 
the, as a house plant, 649 
Verdant Green, the, 613 
ways of using, 168 
Ivies, Tree ami Climbing, 511 
Ixia floioers, 390 
Ixias, 390, 661 
treatment of, 12.5 


d 

JACKDAW, treatment of tmne, 493 
O Jacobinia chtysostephana, 561 
Jamesia am^rieana, 117 
Jankeea Heldreiehi, 463 
Jasmine, planting Lilium candidum and 
pruning, 414 
pruning, 32 
Jasmines fruiting, 454 
Jasminum grandiflorum, 034 
nudifloruni, 582 
Jays and Peas, 414 
Jenny, Creeping, 660 
Jessamine not flowering, 466 
yellow, 226 
Judges’ badges, 01 
Juneberry, the, 191 
Juneberries, the, 191 


K 

K A LE, dwarf green curled, 435 
in spring, 4i4 
Kales or Borecole, 435 
Kalmia glauca, 152 

latifoUa, 064; at Burwood, Surrey, 
.581 

Kalmias, 664 
for the greenhouse, 92 
Kennedyas, 196 
Kentia seeds, .sowing, 10 
King Cups, 155 

KiU’hen garden, how to crop a, 357; 

making a, 144 
Knapweed, Mountain, 280 
Kniphofia Xclsoni, 419 
Knotweed, a new climbing, 445 
K<elreuteriapaniculata and Desfontainea, 
364 


L 

J ABKLS, indelible and imperishable 
^ plant, 464 
Laburnum tree injured. 205 
trees pruning, 330 
LrtfV plant, the, 239 
Lachonalia tricolor, 230 
Loi.-henalias, 123 
and Freesias, .584 
Ladybird.s, .568 
Lady's .‘^lipfH-r, English, 295 
L;elia aix-cps Lceaiia, 623 
I..iclias .and Cattlcyiis, 345 
Lumps us greenhouse wanuers, 4.54 
for greenhouse, 476 
Tiand ('ress. .597 
draining, 507 

for a market ganlen, how tJ obtain, 
3.s(i 

into bowling green, converting, com- 
IHMisiition, 439 

Landscape i>ainting arul gardens, 621 
Lajmgeria, double, 427 
lea\ cs unheaUhy, 62<'i 
rosea, treatment o*, .535 
unliealth^-, 670 
/chit,- go-ay of, .325 
La]>ugcria3, 573 

in n Cii. nish gnrdrn, .371 
oiit-of-doors, 371 
red anti white, 32.5 
Larclj wootls, Howei’S in, ln5 


Larkspur Rocket, 289 
Siberian, 289 
yellow-flowered, 84 
larkspurs, annual and perennial, 2-8.8 
perennial at Crowsley, 287 
Lastrea Eilix-uias, 685 
Laterals, surplus, 569 
Lattice-lcared plant, the, 239 
work screen, putting up, 366 
laurel, Portugal, with dead branches, 
452 

variegated, 644 

I-Aurels, common, pruning upon .a south 
wall, 330 

<mtting iKick, 570 
Portugal, 101; pruning large, 631 
pruning, 414 
transplanting, 520 
].AurustinuH not flowering, 241 
pruning, 157 
I^catera tritnestris, 264 
Igtvender and Elderberry water, 452 
he<lge, hanlv Orchids from sets! and, 
472 

propagating, 328 
sweet. 72 
transplanting, 534 
Law— 

a|;trecmcnt, stamp on, 89 
air-guu, is it a firearm, 62 
allotment garden, when to quit, :;n8 ; 
3:12 ; holder’s claims for com|)eii'i;i- 
tion ; 571 ; landlonl taking possi-tsion 
of, 22 ; tenancies, 320 
allotments, acquirement of, 22 
article patent^, questions about uii, 
.89 

attempte<l exclusion of the operation f)f 
the Market Gardeners’ Compensri' ifui 
Act, 536 
liankruptcy, 129 
hints injuring fruit-trees, 90 
book canvassers and their wiles, 479 
boundary fence, 608; alteration of, 
28:1 

charitable purposes, devise for, 159 
compensation, claim for, 21 ; claim for, 
by lateteiiaiitofallotmentgronnd, 9*1; 
for disturljance, 22; for iinproveincrd 
to private re.sidence, 145; «jncstioiis 
as To, 1.59 

conlra< t8, a minor’s, 332 
cottage gardener’s coinpeTisalion, a, 
145 ; tenant, a, 77 

covenant to leaveflxtures on expiration 
of term, 89 

crops, damage to, bi a ueighliotu's 
pigeons, 283 

dilapidated fence dividing gunlcus, 46 
dispute about sewing-machine, .5:7 ; 

between neighbours, 242 
dogs, shooting, 508 
employment of ganleiier’s son, 55.3 
farm serT aiit’s contract, .i, 49t 
fencing boundary, 319 
flowers, rClhoval of, 145 
fowls, trespassing, 22 
fruit-tree branches overlianging a -ar- 
den, 22 

fruit-trees fasteneil to ncighJ^oui s wall, 

ganlen, damage to, by fog, 159; s li.- 
tenam-v of, 106,213; to quit, noll e, 
269 

gardener’s notice, a, 7.*^, .554 ; jilants, a, 
554 

greenhouse, buiUiing, b\e-Ia'.\s, >1 ; 

erecting, s^inst a neighbour's \..ill, 
21; erection of, 19!); Me'.rioii <Jt, 
neighliour’s objection, 15S; ou il!o{- 
iiient,129; <|ue8tioris about a, Ilii; 
removing, 145; tenant’s rating <d, '9 
gun firing near highway, 212 
fiawker’s license, 227, ‘J!H» 
horticultural competition, 8!) 
house in defectixe repair, 536 
how to kill a rabbit, .5(is 
iiitestacv—claim to real prop*.i t;,, .5 ;< 
joint ownership. .576 
land, taking of, question as to Ibc, 
31 d) 

lamllord and tenant, disimie Itt iMa -i, 
62; repairing premises let to t* i;aiii, 
269 

landlord’s promi.se to a’.i> r pii-i. 

129, .508; promise to .,,7; 

right to enter to <rut Irc. >, (6 
landowner,arbitrary coihIm' i of, 'IJ. 
Ica'ic, verlxal, 227; v.itli (.p'iou <3 
renewal, 571 

liability for poultrv v.oniid 1,\ .!.i 
5 53 

lio(-n-.c to manufacture .md 11 a i 
article, 242 

loib.;e o-’ciipied by gardener, .'.n-. 
male servant's license, 
market gar.b'iier'sconip' n-.itiou, a. p .; ; 
claims to conipeii-iafion, 47'; p.,-i- 
TioM. a, 106 , 67!f; ten.ui. ., a, ..7o 
moMu'age, rcconxe\.m.e ..r, iji; rc- 
p.;\ meiit of, 145 

iiei'_iiliour’s hedge, curi’.i a, 3 'i> 
nol i' '■ necessary, t'l' ; .( i (ir.n of. > - ; 
To determine ser-. !■ < , pu; , i,: 
bouse and ganlen, .'o 1 
nur'ervmairs position, a. Jl i; '- tjau , 
a. ’73 

<j up ei-s of ailjoiiiina- ■ I'l-fi-, ■' -■ 

3l!> 

par e rship. 129 
p o ’, .vail, 21 
P I , Taking out a. ;Jo 
p - ' .111 of tenant '6 ; 1 i . . 

la ling, .585 
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Law— 

rata, kilUnsr, without a i^run license, 174 
recoveiy of rent in arrears, 508 
recreation ground, nuisance caused by, 
200 

relief against forfeiture, 119 
rent payable in advance, 77 
right to shoot game and rabbits, 537 
senant occupying cottage as part 
remuneration, 521 

scn ant’s claim for expenses of reinov* 
inir, 478 ; notice, a, 320 
sewage discharged into neighbour’s 
property, 570 

sewer, com|>ensatioji for, made by local 
authority, 89 * 

shooting cats and do^, 537 
smoky chimney and landlord, 242 
stamp duty, 119 
sub-tenant's notice, a, 77 
tenancy, assignment of, 199 ; determin¬ 
ing, 89 

tenant removing flowers, 242, 679; re* 
fusing to quit, 22 

tenants, enticing away, 332; of allot¬ 
ment gardens, position of, 77 
tree, overhanging, 174 
trees and shrubs, overhanging, 679; 

decaj’ed, right to cut dowm, 521 
trespass bv poultry an<l dogs, 46; ques¬ 
tion, a, 106, 129 

unfortunate |K)sition of a market garden 
tenant, 536 
vicarage garden, 212 
wall, partinir, question about, 320 
water rate, 209 
Law'n, beds of flowers by, 377 
burnt up, 441 
Daisies on, 570 
dressing a, 507 
Fairy Rings on a, 402 
improving, 281 ; rough, 354 
just 8eede<l, 48;i 

laying out, a<ljoining water, 209 

Lichen on, 377 

making a, 281, 628 

mixed border on, 472 

Mossy, 12, 355, 402, 535 

mowers, 118 

new, worm casts on, 104 

of wee<is, ridding a, 4&4 

mtches, brown, 597 

Plantains on, :L / 

renovating. 300, G71 

returflng, 46» 

sand, 130,441 

unereu, 628 

tPWd on, 4-11, 055 

Lawns, destroying Moss on, 42/; Plan¬ 
tains on,438 
Fairj- Rin^ on, 41^3 
imin-oving poor, 476 
Moss on, 612 
Plantains on, 4'27 
planting lieds on, 380 
worms in, 411 
Leafage, diseased, 110 
injnml, 184 
Leaf disjeased, 598 
mould, 6S1 

projugation, .307 j 

rust, Chrj'santbemum plants affected 
with, 433 

soil, 441 ; grubs in, 654 
Ijeaves and rain, fc20 
decaying, 428, 570 
diseased, 140 
insects on, 43 
rotten, 071 

liCck Musselburgh, 005 
I.«eks for exhibition, 2.5.3 
for spring use, 249 

Lemon Bergamotte, the l''orbidden Fruit, 
Adam’s Apple, or, 413 
plant, .507 

Lemons and Oranges, pruning, 094 
Lena I, the, 132 
I.enjmrd's Bane, 254 
Leptospermum bullatuni, 045 
Lettuce plants starting to flower, 184 
Lettuces, 7 
attacked, 38.3 

Libertia graivliflora, 411, 473 
Lice in fowls, 415 
Lichen on lawn, 377 
Ligxdaria macrophyUa, 585 
Liiac hush, caLeiqiillar on, 349 
group, 8 

Lilacs, propagating, 3 m 

\rhife. Guelder aud Wistaria in 

tall glaiiii, 203 _ 

Lilium auratuin, 171, 184, 1 >7, 391 ; and 
E<‘heveria», 367 ; hud defonued, .’142 ; 
diseased, 303; distinct varieties of. 
437 

Batemani, 3.53 
Browni, 305 

caiulidum, 70, 501, 050 ; diseased, 1-20 ; 

planting, 414 
giganteuin, 391 
lanciforunn, 302 

longiflorum two years in successu.n. 
519 

rubellum, 424 
specioBUiu in twts, C/KJ 
Thunbergianura, 211 
umbellatuni, moving, ‘2fi(i 
Liliums, 643 
Lih/Afautasco, 

B^f/'tdonna, 202 ; culture of, :vS2 ; Kew, 
the. •202 
B/nrk, the, 
t:hatham Island, 115 
t liinese, 597 


Lily dl8ca8e<I, 267 
for name and Its treatment, 391 
fungus, 281 
leaves diseased, 155 
Lent, Farnboro’ Beauty, 10 
Madonna, growth curious, 304 
Mart agon. White, 206 
of the Valley, 117 ; forcing, 613 ; in a 
bed, planting, 543 ; in full sun, 210 ; 
shifting, 196 

the White, in the Royal Gardenst, KetP, 
601; well grown, 660 
Water, ponds, making, 191 
white, failure of, 83; not flowering, 
389 

LUies, 296 
after flowering, 23 
after potting, 85 

among IJecUhe in the Royal Ganlene, 
Kew, .589 ; shrubs, 501, 589 
Arum, 32 
a selection of, 70 
bad potting of, corre<'ting, 157 
Day, 24 ; by water, 154 
flowering, 293 

for exhibition in August, 549 
fUD^s on, 304 
hardy perennials and, 643 
in a sitting-room. 378 
of the Valley, 170; moving, 11; not 
flowering well, 240 
Panther, 279 

planting Rhododendrons and, 375 
the best, 671 
Tiger, 275 

to bloom during July. August, and 
September, tw«ve hardy, 441 
white, 70; diseased, 208; failure of. *208 ; 
hardv, 374 

Lime-tree, red-spi<ler on, 410 
Liming a garden, 354 
Linaria repens alba, 353 
Lin urn provinciate, 397 
Loam, turfy, value of, 197 
Lobelia cnrdinalin, 1*25 
ecailet, 125 ; in winter, 338 
the blue, 612 
Lobelias, Cardinal, 351 
herbaceous, 149 
scarlet, 125 

Lonicera fragrantissima, 690 ; and .Stand- 
ishi not flowering, 427 
sempervirens minor, 98 
Lootestrife, 165 
purple, 105 

Lophospennum scandens, 342 
Lord* atui Ladiex, 46 
Loce in a MM, 476 
Love lief Bleediivj, .317 
Luculia gratissima, 5;19.675 ; a planf of, on 
at Coddington Hall, \<:icark, 

696* 

Lucullas, .596 

Lxuwrin hiennix, seed x-’essels o/, 61 
Lupin tree, the, 3:i8, 594 
Lupines at Lyndhurst, Blruilnghaut, 
group of, 48;i 
perennial, 483 
Lupinux arboreux, 594 
Lycaste gi^ntea, 62.3 
Skinneri roxea, 547 
Lychnis chalcedonica, seedling, 318 
Hoageana, 311 
Lagast'ie, 396 
viscaria, 355 
Lyre flower, 115 


M 

MACROGLOSSAstellota. 2t»N 
Ok Maggots, 43, 245 
Magnolia conepioxM, 87; not a snceess, 
168 

grandiflora from cuttings, .3; winter 
buds on, 31 

macrophylla suckers, 375 
xtellata, 396 
i 4 X>n a south wall, 453 
Magnolias, 151 
Chinese, the. 181 
Magi>ie, treatment of young, 6 sm 
Mfiiden’x Wreath and Atxenuuo 'a]tini--ir, 
1.53 

Maize, 55, 144, .’'»97 
o group of, 597 
as a \ egetahle, .56'2 
Malloir, Tree, onou-tl, ‘i.'il 
Mannikin, bla<-k-lieado<l, 656 
Manure, artificial, for flowei-s, 24; for 
pasture, 6-81 
Basi«’-slag, .508 
blood, 10 
bones as, 477 
cheinic'ul, 414 
containing sawdust, 415 
for amateurs, 545 
for market garden, 3.5.5 
lit|uid, 211 ; for plants, -23 
sawdust as, 18.5 
stable, 402 
Manures, 10 
artificial, 343 
for Strawberries, 4iV> 

Manuring fniil-trees, 1.53 
Feache-i. 4.53 
Vines, .’lOT 

Marguerite, (he, hg the Maliterivuena 
shore, 71 

M.arguerites failing to bloom, 18.5 
for market, 34 
Heliotroi>es and, 365 
.M.-irigolds, Marsh, l.>5 


Market fruit at the Drill Hall, 457 
garden crops, compensation for, .596; 
how to obtain land for n, :480 ; 
manure for, 355; plough, 408 ; start¬ 
ing, 34. 34.3, 570 

gardeners’ compensation, 368, 4'28 ; 

Compensation Act attemptesl ex¬ 
clusion of the operation of the, 428 ; 
position, a, 367 
Marmalade Ajiple, 379 
Marrow, Kleclor’s Cap Custard, :>.52 
Yelbue Custard, 351 
Marrows, Custard, 352 
Martin, Mr. J., death of, 421 
Martynia fragranx, 226 
Maxdecallia (ridaetyh'es, 21-2 
Matter of taste, a, 655 
Maxillaria l^idota, 615 
Meadow Saffrons, a group of, 38, 317 
Metvdote Sweet, double, 154 
Mealy-bug, 628 
on Plum-trees, 535 
on Vines, 391, 414 
Meconopsis cambrics. 113 
Medioago Echinus, 60 
Medlar, the Dutch, 691 
tree, flowers under, 165 
Medlars, gathering, 343 
propagating, 519 
storing, 402 

Melon and Cucumber seeds, sowing, 390 
plants, 91 

Melons for frames, 407 
new’, 648 
note on, 393 
water, 342 
Mercury, 56 

Merendcra caucasica, I 0.5 
Mice and bulbs, 465 
field, eating Delphiniums. 99 
Michaelino' Daisy, 397 

Daisies, 397 ; as pot planls, .501 
Michauxiacampjnutohles, 3u.5, 342 
Microscope, 492 
Mignonette diseased. .>61 
Giant, 421 

Maehct, a spike of, 121 
pyramidal, 185 

summer and winter, culture of, 512 
Miltonias, 19.5 
Mint forcing, 655 
green, 684 
propagating, 667 
.Mistletoe, pi-opagaling (be, (I'JI 
Mites, red, 130 

Moat, the Bjrkswelt, Co -c.r'iy. 

Mock Orange, 2.54 ; on a c dtag \ .575 
Oranges, pinning, :4!)9 ; tbe, 57.5 
Moles, doi5lrvJ\ Ing. 316 
in rock gaixleii, 324 
Monard'i didyina, 91 

Money-tree, the, 655 

}foilkshood, 131 
Monxtera delieiosu, 2rH> 

Monlbretia, fob ige-lurning brown, 378 
growing, 11 
Moiitbretias, 487, .569 
and Gladioli failing, 3()i> 

Morel. 117 
Morisia hyiiogaja, 73 
Moss litter for giowing Mushrooms, 617 
on gravel imlbs, 46'> 
on lawns, 612; destroying, 127 
protection, 401 
Motb for name, 37(5 
Moiinlain Ash berries, 379 
Mulberry not frniling, 24'* 

Mulberries in pots, ;{17 
planting, 51 

Mulching Rose-bed in Oclober, 385 
value of, 5.89 

Mulgediuui Plutniei i, 1.5(5 
Mullein, great, l.'j'J 
motb, the, .576 
rosette, ‘2’25 
Mummy Pea, tbc, 

Musa Knsete, treatmeiil of, 37. 

iaitonica in a Cornish yardro, l<j8 
Moscari ariucniarifin, S2 
botrioides carneuin, i:>(5 
Helclrtichi, 
the, 8*2 

Mushroom bed, (50; making .a, 118, 454; 
woodlicc in. .5o7 

btsls, peat-Mos^, ()2.8 ; sp.'\>\ning, 667 
culture for amaleui-s. 50.3 
house, 346, 4(*l, 414, 45(5 
.spawn, 5.53 ; making, 116 
Musbrooms. .3.5.5 

in a winter bed, ."'o;'. 

Myrtle infested with scale. 3(5.5 
with damagwl le.iNes. 1.54 


N 


N ARCISSI'S hijlorus, 5.3 4 
Imllw unsalisfatlory, 12.5 
culture, 1.58 

fly, 52, 245 ; grubs >f the, 52 ; (he. 
Golden Spur, 694 
Grandee, 12, 182 
Jlorsjieldi in an Irish giinlrn, 86 
in rooms, 649 
minimus, 6*25 
not flowering, 130 
]}otticus recurvits. Ml 
Poet's, variety of the. Ml 
seed, sowing, 117 
Sir (56 

We.uxlale Perfceti<m, s.5 
yareixsi and hauee/ w, n:, 
in meadow, H Js.'. 


yai'cissi in Wales, 487 
inicoodland, 486 
Poet's, in bottom land, 488 
yaxtxirtium. Flame, over a cottage in 
Scotland, 209 

Nasturtiums failing to grew, 400 
ways of using, 473 
Nectarine decayed, 296 
tree failing, 101 

Nectarines in pots, forcing Peaches and*, 
482 

yeluxixhiutn luiexnn, 507 
Nemesia Suttoni, 305 
SemophUa dieemdalix, 296 
yephrodium Filix-mas, 380 
Nephrodiums, propagating, 185 
Nephrolepis, 611 
Nerium Oleander, 210 
yicotiaxxa xylvestris, 473, 557 
yigella, 476 
Nightinf^le, 90 
Virginian, 331 

yothochlrena lanuginosa, 535 
Nothochlenas, 659 
Notice, necessarr, is, 439 
yupkar IxUtuftx, 211 
yut. Pecan, 492 
yxitx, Pistachio, 377 
yympheva flava, 294 
Marliaceaearnea, doxcer of, 301 
xteUata, 365 

Nymphaeas, planting, 72 


/\AK fence, making a, .378 
w leaves, 475 
seedling, 2.‘i;i 
tree infested, ’291 
Odonto^lossum aspersum, 19 
carinifenim, 605 
hastilabium fuscatum, 42 
Pescatorei, 28 
pulchelliim, 27 
Rossi rubescens, 582 
CEnothei-a s])e<.-iosa, 397 
Oil stove for greenhoa.se, 476 
Oleander in a tub, the, 4‘25 
in pot, 45 
not flowering, 280 
Oleanders, 186 
in tubs, 4'25 
Oncidium coiieolor, .38 
haamatochilum, 582 
reflexum, 582 

Onion Bedfordshire Chautpioa, 124 
Brown Spanish, 88 
rust, *253 
seed, sow ing, 598 
seeds and frost, 32 
tree, 106 
Onioiis, 88 
diseased, 263 
for exhibition, 267 
good keeping. 124 
manuring, 18.5, 197 
sorting, 172 

Onoijoixlon arabicum Salieri, .5.31 
Ophrys apifera, 172 

Orange and \ egetable Marrow inarma- 
Tade, (KiS 
Blood, 104 
seedlings, 268, 282 
Tangierine, 681 
trees from seed, G.5C 
Orchard beauty, 579 
creating an, 390 
Daffodils in, 66 
fligging an, 676 
house, 358, 870, 404 
making a Grass, 076 
manuring an, *241 
Old, renovating, 519 
planting, 268 
pnining an, 414 
shelter for, 427 
ttrehid certificates, ()’23 
Dove, growing the, 490 
honst-s, ventilating, 517 
lea\ cs spotted, 49.t 
pseudo-nulbs unsatisfactory, 20' 
siwrts, 446 
Table Mountain, 171 
to cool-house, transferring, 53." 
treatment, 4l»2 

Orchids amongst other ifinrit.s, IT 
and other plants on a Trce-Fei n sleii. 
6,59 

and treatment, names of, 5-29 
culture of certain, 490 
damaged by sulphur, 440 
hardi, from seed and Lavender-bed'.:e 
472 

notes on, 232, .5fi4 
|X)tting, 023 
re-bosketing, 1(X' 
resting, .5"29 

seasonable notes on, 219 
shifting, 0(15 

to give butt on-hole flowere, .52'.* 

Orchis, Bee, 172 
Kilmarnock, the, 4 
I^nqilc, the. 4 

Orchises, Spider and Bee, from sccri. 11. 

Ornithogahun arabicum, 499 

Orohux rernxis, 354 

Oriihaii Fund, Royal (Janlencis', "I'i 

Osnnrnda regalis, 14(i 

Othonna trinerva, 545 

Ourieandra fenestralis, 2:19 

(ber-manuring (d‘2 

O.volis Oepis i, l.">; edible roots 
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Oxera piUehella, 240 
Ozlip, 41 
CKlips, 157 

OzoCka^nnus tosinarini/oliug in a 
181 


P 

n^OyiA aibidora, gingle, 401 
* Pctony bordert a, 693 
bud diseased, 291 

I buds drjing up, 248 ; failure of, 184 
Japanese, in pots, 170 
Moutan, single white, 166 
I ’sweet-scent^, double pink, 239 
tenuifnlia, double, 225 
Tree, Heine Elizabeth, 166; the, aifamil 
a wall, 290 
Pieonies, 478 
from seed, 9 
single, 589 

Tree, a failure, 239; failing, 05; prun¬ 
ing, 32 

Painting hot-water pipes, 365 
Palm and other leaves decayed, 507 
leaf decayed, 171 
leaves browning, 507 
scale on, 491 
Palma in rooms, 294, 453 
repotting, 46 

Pampas Grass and other fine leaded 
plants, 620; in Sussex, 6€S ; the, in 
small pots, 592, 6S6 
Pancratium fragrans, 686 
maritimum, 514 
PandaniM Sanderi, 6o6 
Pansy and Pentsteiuon seeds, 414 
culture in south of England, 262, 
tufted, 491; Counte^e of IHuteloun, 
•:»9; Pembroke, 128; propagating. 
198 


Peaches mildewed, 240, 267, 295 
under glass, 394 
Peach-tree, early, pruning, 164 
scale on, 307 
training, 184 
Peach-trees, 197 
ants upon, 46, 63 
attacked, 99 
blighted, 45 
^ blistered, 317 
in house, 534 
in pots, 226, 273 
manure for, 61 
pruning, 307 
syringing, 414 
tortoise scale on, 410 
Pear Bergamotte d'Esperen, 648 
lieurr^. Baltet Pere a« a cordon, 497 
BeurrS d’Amanlie, 552 
Beurri Diet, 601 
Beurr6 Suyerjin, 655^ 
bloom falling, 171 
blossoms damaged. 99 
Doyenn6 du Comice, 541 
Durondeau as a cordon, 497 
I flowers dropping. 183 

j IlCifSle or Hazel, 323 

Jargonelle, 390 
leaves diseased, 224, 281, 323 
I Midge, the. 577 

SouvelU Fulvie, 541 
I f’rince Consort, 676 

I saw-fly, 410 

shoots, pinching, 254 
Swan’s Egg. 570 
Zephirin Oregoire, 648 
Pears and Plums, 534 
attacked, 182, 452 
Itlackiiicd, 226 
colour in, 648 
cordon, 497 
' cracked, 114, 427 

I disejwed, 239, 318, 414. 427 


P.^Dsies, tufted, 149; a late displu\ of, 
463; attacked by wire\i onus, 307 ; 
best time for sowing, 387 ; best yel¬ 
low, 220 ; for bedding, 412 ; how to 
increase, 633 ; in a south border, 220 ; 
manure w^ater for, 248 ; notes on, 396 : 
planting. 687 ; propagating. 190 ; rest¬ 
ing the plants, 249; unhealthy, 275 ; 
white. 38. 299 
Pa paver pUosum, 17. :i.{0 
*onin{frrum. fioieerK oj', 327 
nmbrotxnn, 226 
/’am quadrifolia, 172, 5.50 
Parrot, green, 415 

grey, care of, 145 ; treatment of, 319 
Parsley crop, 131 
Uamburgn, 55 
Parsnip Student, W7 
Tender and True, 640 
Parsnips, 407 

disease, Celerj- and, 383 
steamed, 656 
Paeque-flovcer, 268 

Passi/la^ Comtanee Elliott, 531; prun¬ 
ing, 427 
edulls, 104 

Passion-flower, 400, 662 
amongst a Rose, 143 
and us white variety, the blue, 531 
not blooming, 378 
treatment of, 12 

Paulownia imperialis, 253; not flower¬ 
ing, 643 

Pea, a good exhibition, 684 
Cheitea Gem, 531 
Duke of Albany a failure, 309 
Essex Rival, (KJS 
Everlasting, 372 
Jeyes’ Conqueror, 640 
Mihmuv, the, 364 
plants injured, 295 
sugar, 55 

Sweet, buds d^ing off, 314 
tveevil, striped, the, 160 
Peas, 35 
dwarf. 583, 083 
Everlasting, 314 
for amateurs, early, 532 
lays and, 414 
latest cropping, 450 
Mummy, 45, 341 
oW se^ of, 643 
rotting, 172 
shop, cooking, 173 
soaking, before sowing, 45 
sprays of, infested, 316 
Sugar, dwarf, 118 

Sweet, 643, 660, 671, 687; and aphis, 
282; fmling, 275 ; for exhibition, 51; 
in mid-June, 247; training, 18 
Peach and Nectarine-trees, lifting, 484 
bloom failing, 77 
culture in the open air, 16, 107 
Dr. Hogg, 33 

Early Grosse Mignoime, 224 
flowers falling, 365 
fruit, a curious, 503 

house early, 418, 444, 468, 496, 540; 
spider in, 23 

leaves, 170 ; and spider, 400 ; blistered, 
156, 158,196 -, diseased, 45, 266 ; luil- 
deWl, 453 ; unsatisfactory, 227 
Marquis of Downshire, 67 
yobutae, twin, 503 
suckers, 519 
Waterloo, 79 

Peaches and Nectarines in pots, forcing, 
482 

attacked, 291 
failing, 240 
in cold-house, 691 
manuring, 453 
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carlv, 323 

fertile, 665 

for Britain, good, 541 

going sleep\, 441 

insect attacking, 383 

in the London district, Wl 

late, 647 

Pearl-ash as manure, 12 
Pear-tree, 643 
for wall, 11 

Pear-trees casting their fruit, 4al 
renovating old, 666 
root-pruning, 415 
wall-trained, 107 
Peat-Moss-litter as maiiiue, 241 
Pelargonium Crabbe, 605 
cuttings, potting, 441 
Diirothy, 99 

double, Charbon Ardent, 219 
fliiibriatum album, 123 
flower, 427 

leaves, 590 ; Zonal, unsatisfactory. 




Mrs. Parker, 387 
Pretty Polly, 366 
Princess May, 98 
West Brighton Gem, 573 
Zonal, grafting, 104 ; Siphetos, 009 
Pelargoniums, 143, 226 
as pot plants, Zonal, 560 
French, 614 

in winter, temperature for, 255 
(Kitting, 365 
Regal, 698 
rei>otting Regal, 507 
useful Zonal, 669 
variegated, propagating, 42 
white, 317 

Zonal, 10, 62, 116, 211, 3:10; us pot 
plants, 164 ; best, 210; from see<l, 
130 ; insects on, 2.54 ; in winter, 694 ; 
winter flowering, 575 
Pellionia decora, 573 
Pennywort, the, 76 
as a basket plant, 76 
Pentstemon seeds. Pa isy and. 414 
Perennials and bienniuls, planting, .351 
hardy, 365; from 8ee<l, 207 ; in heavy 
soil, 651; planting, 520 ; supixirting 
growth of, 201 
soiling seeds of, 597 
Peraola, brick pillar form of, 439 
Clematis montana over a, 438 
creepers tor, 427, 651 
making a, 351 

ivith Oak supports aiul on risimj 
ground, 437 
Pergolas, 437 
Peristeria elata, 490 
Pests, flower garden, 567, .576 
Petunias os perennials, 390 
for bedding next May, 445 
Phacelias, 634 
Phalamopsis Boxalli, 47 
Pheasants, Golden, 242 
Silver, 173 

PhUadclphwi, 254, 575 
coronarius, 577 
grandiflorus, 570 
hirsutus, 577 
microphyllus, bid 
on a cottage, bib 
Phlox amoena, 307 
canadensis, 651 
subulata, 330 
Phloxes, alpine, 205 
and annuals, best, .34 
herbaceous, 362 ; in a case, 362 
late flowering. 366 


(wrennial, from seed, O'J 
i)ro(agating, 492 
PnA'inium tenax, 211, 591 

gle 


I 


I 

I 


Photographic competition, 899; (wize 
awards, 651 

Phragmites communis, 198 
Physalis Alkekengi, .519 
Phytemyza alflnis, 576 
Phj'toptus Ribis, 18 
Picep. HnsaiK), 226 
Pickerel treed, 211 
I'ickling Tomatoes, 407 
I’icoteee, Caniations and, .413 
Weries brassicaD. 576 
Pijreons, trespasses of the, 368 
Pillars, Moss Roses on, 645 
Pine-Apple suckers, 77 
Pine, Norfolk Island, 144 
trees and dry weather, 378 
Pines, 229, 432 
Pinguicula rulgaris, 10, 143 
Pink Cheddar, *552; the, 317 
sportive mule. 535 
I’inks, garden, 1:16 
Pinus insignia, removing, 157 
Pipes, hot-water, jointing, 181 
in greenhouse, blacking, 657 
(minting hot-^vater, 365 
Pitcher plants, notes on, 408 
J^lantain Lily, Siebold’s, 633 
destroying, 172, 412, 438 
PKantains on lawns. 427 
Plant breeding, book on, 520 
bugs, 576 

cuttings, putting in, 354 

for the flower garden, a new, 557 

label (mint, 424 

tubs, 4tr_> 

i’lunts against wall in consen ulor>, 657 
and health. 414 
a(|uatic, 172 
biding out, (>88 

bulbous, the late (>lanting of, 688 
cree(nng, 454 
danqiing, 91 

dwarf, for chalk soil, 170; hanly bor¬ 
der, 390 

e<lging, for carriaire «lrive. 553 

fine-leaved, durable for rooms, 514 

flower garden, 427 

flowering, 670 

for a bank, creeping, 472 

for a dry soil, 692 

for bed u(K)n a steep grass bank, 473 
for iKirder by > crandab, 464 
for cold greenhouse, climbing, 120 
for consen atorj’ unfavourably situated, 
487 

for covering arbour, 389 

for dry border, 499 

for edging, 492 

for gravelly soil, 662 

for greenhouse, 317, 401. 465 

for perennial Imrder, 009 

for rock garden, ,500 

for rough brick wall, 464 

for walls, 500 

from seed, herbm'eous, 448 
garden, rusts of, 688 
greenhouse, in comi^etition, 210 
hard-wooded, 358 

lianly, flne-leavetl, effeta of, 620 ; for 
flowering in spring, 132 
herliaceous, tall, for summer, 338, 671; 

transjilanting, 338 
in cellars, 414 

in flower in Mellon Constable, 562 
in greenhouse, 644 
in room, wintering, 464 
in rooms, 295 ; culture of,,685 
in winter, room, 453 
names of, 356, 367, 378, 391, 402, 415, 
428, 442, 454, 466, 477, 493, 535, 563, 
570 

native, of beautiful fonn, 138 
neglei.ted, 138 
not flowering, 177 
on clay soils, 391 
outdoor, 453 

rabbits will not eat, list of,,486 
removing, 172, 267 
shifting into tubs, 625 
suiniiier clinibiug and trailing, 625; 

flowering, for a large l>ed, 6 
to flower in June, 672 
under glass, drawn, 45 ; stages. 070; 

trees, 414 
washing, 649 
watering, 557 
winter-flowering, 253 
wintering tender, 427 
Planting and transplanting, fresh, 484 
a steep bank, 366 
by new carriage drive, 350 
in garden now, 356 
north wall, 441 
south bank, a, 483 
Plaster of Paris, 427 
Plumbago ca])ensis, 23 
rosea bui>erba, 123 
Plume Poppy, the, 3.'»1 
Plum growing in (xilsiii a London ganlcn, 
360 

I ck worth Im(H;ratrice, 037 
Kirke’s Seedling, 2iJ6 
Miiabelle, 60 
not fruiting, 694 
Oidlin’s Golden Gage, 274 
small, 412 

stocks, grafting, 691 
Victoria, a branch of, 469 
Pluins .against a fence, IW 
and Peal'S, .534 
ronlon, 6.S7 
dessert, 469 
diseased, 2.80, :10U 
for amateurs, good, 169 
fungus-caten, 31C 


Plums, Gage, 274 ; planting stones of, 

kilchen, 469 
late dessert, 2.5 
wall, cordon, 6(.‘ 

Plum-tree, 365 
pinching hack. 294 
Plum-trees and birds, 116 
feeding, 566 
gumming. 377 
in (X)ts, 189 
manure for, 61 
(iruning, 2.5.3 

suckers from Apple and, 462 
young, 676 

Poinciana pulcherrima, 203 
Poinsettias, 577 
1 treating, 172 
Polyanthus, a, 40 
Old Blue, 113 
I Orangcfleld, 84 
I Polyanthuses, 4U, 151 
border, 642 
fertilising, 131 
, Ilose-in-hosc, 41, 662 
Polygala opuositifolia, 62U 
' Polygonum baldschuanicuni, 222; part of 
^ant of, 445 

rolypodium Dryopteris, 639 
Polypody, Welsh, 281 
Poh'podies, 639 
Polystichunis, 56 
Pond cracking, cement in, 294 
margin, plants for a, 110 
sludge, 255 
weed, 197 

Pontederia cordata, 211 
Poppy Opium, 76; double, the, 327 
Welsh, 113 
Poppies, 217 
a border of, 65, 217 

and other summer fiowers in a border, 
66 

ShirUy, 303 
transplanting, 248 
Portulaccos, 440 
Posoqueria longiflora, 99 
Posoquerias, the, 99 
Potato Ashleaf Kidney, 34 
I crop, 519 
culture, 667 
English Beauty, 217 
for name, 613 
King of the Russets, 111 
Myatt’s Prolijic, 7 
Onions, 598 
Kiiigle^cr, 684 
sets failing, 628 
Snoicdrop, 137 
siceet, the, 23 

Si/on House Pndific, *364, 603 
I'icor of Jmleham, 474 
white Beauty of Hebron, 624 
Potatoes, 35, 640 
Ashleaf, 7 
badly matured, 570 
coloured, 684 
cultivating, 152 

early, 137, 217, 640 ; without gloss, 666 

exhibition, 166, 610 

for heavy soil, 628 

grubs in, 263 

late, 264 

main crop, 114 

(peculiar, 56 

(dantin^. 73, 158,465 ; earh, 677, 678 

scabbed, 465 

seed, 354; preparing, 73 

some of the bf»t, 474 

starting, 642 

KU(>er-tuberatliig, 184 , 253 
Potentilla California, 3.54 
Pot plants, feeding, 401 ; for exhibition, 
60 

Pots, small V. large, 86 
Vines in, 453 
Potting, composts for, 67 
shed, erecting a, .508 
Poultry farming questions, 530 
fruit and, 567 

keeping, time to begin, 415 
manure, 553 
run,173 
trespassing, 380 
yard, autumn work in the, 367 
Pratia angnlata, 295, 307 
Primrose, Bird's-eye, 40 
blue, seedlings, 130 
garden, a, in Surrey, 39 
the, 40 

Primroses, blue, 149 

British, and garden varieties, 39 
tmnch, 41 ; from Kent, 149 
by steps, 27 
Chinese, dividing, 131 
double, 39, 68, 84, 141, 473 
Evening, trailing, 602 
Primula, Chinese, lca\es causing irrita¬ 
tion, 105 

farinosa, 40 ; f. alba, 127 
floribunda, 4lX) 
nivalis, 465 

obconica, 405. 4.38, 452, 402, 592 ; and 
ery8i(>elas, 262, 287, 370; poisonous, 
316, 353 
Palinuri, 37 
scat tea, 41 

Sieboldi, 4:13 ; and its varieties, 433 ; in 
the rock-garden, 062 
stellata, 599 
rti/garis, 40 

l’rimula‘<, <'binese, double, 208 
danqjing in, 491 
double, 75 ; pro(^agating, 104 

^EfFlgfral from 
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Privet and Hodge’s U(^y, propa^tinf^ 
oval.leaved, 4^ 

hedfce border, 402; clipping a, 225 
propagating, 235, 390 
Propagating house, heating, 487 ; lean-to, 
441 

Pruning an orchard, 414 
book on, 477 
Currant-bushes, 306 
Prunua Avium fl.-pL, 147 
Puddum, 151 
spinosa fl.-pl., 87 
Ptcris in a basket, 873 
^■ictori», 615 

Pullet’s are they fertilu, 74 
Puhnonaria saccharata pieta, 65 
Pitschkinia scUloides, 82 
Pusohkinios, the, 83 
Putty glazing, 6iJ 

Pyracantha berries, 227 ; diseasetl, 21*1 
Pyrathrums, 233 
Pyrola rotundifolia, 212 
Pyrus floribunda, 138 
japonica fruiting, 39u, 425. 470 ; not 
flowering, 186 ; pruning, 2.53, 534 
Maulei fruit, 76; Aotcer shout of, 580 ; 

fruiting shoot of, 580 
Sorlnis, 131 




Quince, Japanese, 24 ; fruit of the, 
76 ; in flower and fruit, 580 


DABBITS and plants, 521 
A gun licenM is necessary to slioot, a ^ 
415 

shooting, 494 

Radish, curious French Breakfast, 474 
Radishes, 604 
Ragged Robin, double, 366 
Ratnondia pyrenaiea, 225 
Rainpion, the, 597 
RanunctUus aconitifotius, 253 
aniplexicaulis, 70 
lingua, 138 
plants a failure, 306 
Ranunculi, treatment of, 287 
Raspberry Baun\forth’s Seedling, lol 
canes training, 637 
Xootka Sound, the, 331 
on cordon fence, 186 
shoots attacked, 160 
Strawberry, Golden May Berr\, and, 
438 

Superlative, 300, 817 
Rasplicrries, 101, 229 
Autumn, 252 
enlarged, 296 
new and old, 300 
overgrown, 46 
planting, ^1 

without stakes, and pruning, 79 
yellow, 618 
Red-spider, 676 
in Auriculas, 465 
in orchard-house, 62S 
on Lime-tree, 410 
Violets and, 362 
Reed, common, 140 
great, 108 
Mace, the, 553 
ReinwardUa trig^iia, 605 
Resurrection plant, 143 
Rhapis huniius, 218 
Rhodanthes in pots, 686 
Rhodites ros», 576 
Rhododendron, a fine indoor, 605 
oampylocarpum, 97 
Cuif iitess of Haddington, 6<»5 
crimson, seedlings, 317 
Fosterianum, 79 
Princess Alexandra, 634 
rhombicum, 97 
Thyme-leaved, 97 
Rhododendrons, 196 
and Lilies, planting, 375 
changing colour, 249 
grafting, 2:1 

greenhouse, propagating, 223 
hardy, propa^ting, 168 
Uimalayau, out-of-doors, 114 
layering, 535 
leggy, 226 

making a peat bed for, 142 
pot, 413 
potting, 390 
propagating, 264, 504 
pruning, 235, 365, 401, 413, 546 
transplanting, 425 
treatment of, 117 
Rhodothamnus chammoistus, 07 
Khodotypos kerrioides, 177 
Rhubarb, 587 
early, 24 
prickly, the, 247 
roots, lifting, 553 

Rhus Cotinus, 304; and Pernettyas, 400; 

propagating, 335 
Ribes aureum, 152 
speciosum, 295 

Rice Paper plant, Chinese, 2S1 
Richardia Little Gem, 684 
Rivina humilis, 343 
Roede Cress, white, the, 127 
Rocker>', making a, 363 
Rockfoll, Silvery, a, 275 


Elmhurst, Cleve 
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Roel^oiis, Silvery, in the garden oj Rev. C. 

Wtdly-Dod, Malpas, Cheshire, 136 
Rock garden, Eddweiss on the,^ 40; 
making a, 49; part of, at H'n#//-*/ 
Place, Essex, 51; passage in, .'.o; 
plants for, .50U : right ivay of making 
a, 50 ; wrong way of making, 50 
gardens, 8.5 

Rndgersia p/tdophylla, 531 
Romneya f-oulteri at Elr 
don,222 
Root growth, 375 
Roots, edible, storing of, 677 
Rosa macrantha, 510 
re pens, syn. R. arvensis, 440 
rnhiginosa, 450 

rngosa, 117, 451 ; failing to fruit, 33.! 

K.)se Abel Carriere not flowering, 5J0 
.V. K. Williams, a retl, 513 
.Vugustine Uiiinoisseau, 3iJ. 364 
Austrian Brier, 450 
Uanksian failing, 3i>l 
l>e<i in Uclober, miiluliiiig. 3s • 
l>eds, creeping plants for, 662 ; or lj >r- 
ders, filling up gaps in, 111 ; piantiiig 
new, 371 

lieetle on, 233 ; the. 57 r 
Blairi Xo. 2, 301 ; iti uiiluated greun- 
house, 423; with mildeweii shoot^, 
327 

blooms with green centres, 03, 215 
book, 413 

Bouquet d’Or not flowering, 311; pegged 
down, 215 

Brier, standard, bu llmj o,i the, 237 
Brilliant, 175 
bush not flowering, 432 
Oapt. Christv with imperfect flowers, 
2.38 ^ ' 

Carmine Pillar, 176 * 

chafer, green, 576 ^ 

Cheshunt Hybrid ai/istan I ird, 253 
C'hilde Harold, 663 . 

climbing, for vinery, 33 J; N’iphetos, ' 
608; Nipheloi list flowering, 674 ; | 

Perle des Jardins, of poor growth, 
216 ; Tea on a wall, 037 j 

Cloth of Gold mildewed, 215 i 

Crimson Rambler, .534; around tree ! 
trunk, 662 ; not expanding its buds, I 
327; on a west wall, 352; treatment 
of. 285 

cuttings, planting, 455 ; striking, 311 ; 

under glass, dying in spring, 451 
Dr. Rouges, 510 
Duchesse d’Auerstadt, 482 
Dundee Rambler and the Garland, 432 
early, flowers, 142 
Emilie Dupuy as a standard, 577 
Eniilie Gouin, 81 
Etoile d’Or, 628 
Fanny Stolwerck, 51U 
Mora, 577 

flowers of ManSchal Niei from the open, 
329 

foliage, black spot on, 2U9, 371; dam¬ 
aged by insects, 327 ; damaged by 
thrips, 371; damaged by upholsterer 
bee and saw-fly, 347; spotted, 215 
for oool greenhouse, sweet red climbing, 
871 

for east w’all, climbing, 381 
Fortune’s Yellow, 276 
galbfly, the, 576 

garden, an unconventional, 222 ; 
autumn in the, 40.3 ; planting small, 
422 ; work in the, 111 
Qloire de Dijon, 142; between Ivy, 187 ; 
dami^ed, 4U3; insect infesterl, 96; 
pruning side shoots of, 285; pruning 
young plants of, 63 ; traiisplaiitiiig a, 
677 ; upon herige Briers, 530; with 
pwr foliage, 101 
Gloire des Rosonianes, 510 
growing in a small house, 674 
growths, young, injured by arsenical 
solution, 260 

Gustave Regis under glass, 663 
Heinrich Schultheis, 638 
Uybrvl Tea, Gustave Regis at Kew, 423 
Japanese, the, 4.51; Blanc de Courbet 
at Kew. 276 

Jaunc Desprez, striking cuttings of, 
276 

Josephine Marot, 175 
I^marque, 690 
leaves, cells of, 233 
L’Ideal not budding, 175 
Macartney alba odorata, 352 
&iar^hal Niel luuHy cankered, 209; 
deficient in young foliage, 111; from 
lAncaster, 188; m a cold-house, 627 ; 
in pots, 188; pruning young plants 
of, 63; shedding its foliage, 481; 
treatment of, 403, 451; under glass, 
301; with burnt foliage, 63; with 
imperfect blooms, 162; with mil¬ 
dewed shoots, 267, 547 ; with peculiar 
growth, 210 
Mi^uise Litta, 530 
Mme. Bcrard, 690 
Mrae. Cadeau-Ramsey, 111 
Mme. Francois Pittet, 156 
Mme. Lambard, unhealthy, 311 
Mme. Plantier, 260 
Mme. Wagram, 690 
Moss, pruning, 32 
Mrs. Cocker, 090 
Mrs. Paul, pruning, 451 
XiphetoH against an east wall. 111; 

flowers of, 347 
notes for .March, 30 

nursery, notice to determine tenancy of, 
440 

old, moving an, 328 


Rose Perle des Jardins. 104, 577 
plants under glass, scale upon, 156 
producing crippled blossoms:, half- 
standara, 350 

Heine Marie llenriette. ; in cohl 
houses, 187; not flowering, 153; 
pruning.31 

Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, 32ii 
Reve d’dr growing as a bush, 3.51 
Rubens, 175 
saw-flies, the, 576 
shoot, 371 ; mildewesl, 351 
shoots, orange-fungus on, 2’)‘3 
Souv. de la Malmaison badl\ luiWiewed, 
:333 

stock, 237 

slocks after tlics are lmddc<l, earlhing 
up, 451 
stunted, 253 

Tea, Princess de .Sagan, 6nS 
The Bride as a climber, 359 
the Christmas, 617 
the Yellow Rambler, 507 
Malentine Alterinann, 510 
Wm. Allen Richardi»on,09U; cutting tap¬ 
root of, 285 ; of poor colour. 285 ; on 
It hotue-fivnt, 53; with curled foliage, 
209 ; with white flowers, 252 
UOses, 451, 508, 584. 639 
and iron stakes, 23 
and Laurels, 645 
and Orchids, lOU 

as dwarfs or standards, eight good yel¬ 
low, 371 

at Windsor and Crystal Palace exhibi¬ 
tions, 285 
autumn, 452 
Ayrshire, 449 

Banksian, not flowering, 481; out-of- 
doors, 276; pruning, 664 
bed of, on their own roots, pruning, 53 
black rust on, 690 
bones for, 41.1 

Bourbon, Chinese, and Noisette, 301 
Brier, after budding, treatment of. 215 
budding, 237; Tea, on Sweet Briers, 
638 

character of some new, 481 
China, hybrid, 255 ; pruning, 13 
Christmas, 166 

climbing, 413; a few good, 555 ; and 
other, 547 ; at WarUy, 607; bold 
effects with, 607 ; for an-hes, 13 ; for 
cold north-west wall, 121; for glass 
studio, 328; for south-west wall, 
530; in fernery, 238; in shallow bed, 
352 ; not flowering, 432 ; pruning, in 
cool greenhouse, 215 ; Tea, 609, i537 
Common Moss and old Cabbage, not 
growing, 121 
cottage, garden, on, 37 
cow-manure for, 327 
crimson, for house-front, 13 
Crimson Rambler, White, Pink, and 
Yellow Rambler, pruning, 638 
cutting down old climbing, 547 
dark, 627 

dork red, :481; and Hybrid Tea, for 
forcing, 19 

Duchess of Albany and Mme. Hoste, 
121 

early-flowering, 161 
evergreen, hedge of, 451 
Felicite-Perpetu^ and others, not flower¬ 
ing, 638 

for a Irorder slightly shaded, forty-eight 
free-blooming, 455 
for an old garden, 4.51 
for a south bed, 33:3 
forcing, treatment of, after, 311 
for cool conservatory with covered roof, 
climbing, 647 

for each side of bay window, climbing, 
455 

for flowering in the late autumn, 
twenty-four good, 4‘23 
for galvanised bower, 6U8 
for June planting, 215 
for sandy soil near the sea, climbing 
and bush, 463 

for shady border near the coast, .566 
for small garden, tw’elve standard, 4:12 
tor south and cast walls, perpetual 
climbing, 451 
for south-east border, 4:12 
Fortune’s Yellow, not thriving, 252 
for tw’o beds, half-standard Tea, 455 
for unheated glass structure, 455 
for walls, arches, and pillars, 63 ; climb¬ 
ing, 451 

free flowering, ;147 

from under gloss to the open air, trans¬ 
planting, 371 
garden, good, 283 
good button-hole, 142 
good pot, for greenhouse, 19 
hedges of, 608 

Hybrid Peipetual, sowing seeds of, 63 ; 
Tea, 431 

improving a collection of, 60S 
in Ayrsh^e, growing, 678 
in b^s, treatment of, 510 
in border, 378 
in bush form, climbing, 381 
in cold-frame, .594 

in cool Consen atory, planting climbing, 
4-23 

in Devonshire, cUtnbiixg, 547, 577 
indoor, 546 

in farmhouse and cottage gardens, 187 
in greenhouse, 211; pruning climbing, 
tai 

Japanese, sowing seeds of, 3:13 
La France, 293 

Ute Tea, 423; pruning potted, 66-1 


Roses, layering, 333 
long-stemmm. 655 ; from standards, G68 
losing their foliage, 638 
.Marechal Niel and Perle des Jardins in 
pots, 121 
mildewed, 415 
Monthly. 451 
Moss, 613 

near London, about, 424 
new plantation of, inuking, 326 
notes on climbing, 577 ; seasonable, '39^ 
old-cstablislied, treatment of, 3<J1 
on arches, 694 

on chalky soil, liquid-manure lor, 17o 
on concrete wall, training, 175 
veer a fisherman's cottage, lo<J 
an arch, Ayrshire, 359 
over a pillar, 311 
lagging down, .506 
pillar, eight good, :171 
planted too deeply, 26*» 
planting, 215, 36t'>, difJ ; out under glass, 
175 

pot, stimulating, L62 
pruning, 13, 95, 121, 673; .Moss and 
Provence, 156; newlv planted, 5W, 

663 

pure red Hybrid Perpetual, 530 
Scotch, single. 238 
seasonable notes on, 037 
seedling Brier, 411 

selection of liardy dwarf irce-ttoweriiig. 
423 

showing, 342 

six Tea or Hybrid Teas to climb up 
narrow arches, 455 

standard, 383 ; for centre of lawn, 475 ; 
in a starved condition, 422; in a sub¬ 
urban garden, 31 ; pruning, 121 
striking, in w’ater, 633 
suitable for growing in the Isle of 
Wight, flowers and, 367 
sweet scented autumn, 4.55 
Tea, 506; and Hybrid, climbing sports 
of, 203 ; budding, 31; in greenhouse, 

664 ; Marie Van Houtte, Olara Wat- 

and Mrs. W. J, Grant, 475; 
pegged down, pruning, 37; some 
good, 432 ; unhealthy, 301; upon the 
single rod system, 506; white, and 
others, 4*1 

Tea-scented, in pots, forcing, 53 
to odd to a collection, some good red, 
423 

to bloom for Christmas forcing, 381 

transplanted, 53 

transplanting, 352 

treatment of, 143, 381 

two good, 645 

under glass, 381 

upon arches, 359 

upon outdoor walls, planting pot-grown, 
404 

upon pieces of Brier-root, grafting, 530 
upon standards under glass, Marshal 
Nicl, 455 

various colours of, 121 
wall of, as protection from gales, 
where the soil is shallow, planting 
climbing, 403 
white, for market, 673 
wild, the, 449 
with green centres, 238 
with tap roots, 104 
work amongst the, 3*28, 475, 481, 510 
Rose-trees affected with red rust and 
black spot, 327 
bulbs, etc., removing, 377 
dying,121 
sickly, 285 

Royal arms, the use of the, 379, 428 
Rubusdcliciosus, 306 
Xntkanus, 331 


S 


C AOCOLABinM bigibbum, 582 
Salading, winter, 519 
Salads in summer, 234 
wild plants for, 46 
Salix Cuba vitellina pemluia, 673 
babylonica, 672 
i:>alpiglos8is, planting out, 184 
stnuata, 613 
the, 16 

Balsafy, 55, 583,652 
and its culture, 583 
lioiled, 656 
stewed, 663 

Halt-water, trees and, 469 
Halvia ozurea grandiflora, 462 
patens, 254, 342 ; alter flowering, treat¬ 
ment of, 535 ; preserving through the 
whiter, 91 
purple, 318 
ringens, 279 

? >leiiden8, 557 
cnoreana, 397 
Salvias, 628 

Sangutnaria canadsnsis, 92 
Saponaria ocymoides, 201 
Saracenia pUcher, 3.54 
Sarcanthus pallidus, 681 
Sarsaparilla, the, 91 
Satin Flower, the, 267 
Sauce, Tomato, 478 
Sacoy Tom Thumb, 181 
Sax'oys, 234 
Saw-fly, Pear, 110 
Saxifraga apiculata, 59, 3'JO 
Bo.vdi, 69 
oochleuris, 220 

iiginai Irom 
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Saxi/raga longi/olia, 275; and others. 
136 

peltata, 116 
Saxifrages, inoiwj, 6d4 
.^cabionaiMucaaica, 149, 414 
S<'*ale insect on Fern, 534 
insects, 576 

Myrtle infested with, 36.'» 
on Palm, 491 
Scent for jars, 296 
Scilla amoena, 82 
canapannlnta, S2 
icalica, 92 
nuiaiu, 82, 83 

nbirica, 82; s. alba, 088; from seed, 
413,434 

Spanish, 82, 354 
trifolia, 92 
Scillxs, 92 

Screen, tree for, 454 

Sea Buckthorn, the, 511, 54C; fniit of the, 
r>.v2 

Seakale, 029 
hitter, 24 
cultnre, 227 
early, 49*2 
growing, l^, 464 
propagation, 158 
treatment of, 211 
Sea-sand, 628 
Sedum acre, 408 
aZ&uni,490 
daeyphvnum, 409 
tamtecKeUieitm, 498 
Maximowiezi, 403 
maximum, 498 
populi/olium, 490 
pulchelluin, 499 
Jthodida, 499 
fpectabile, 498 
ttpurium, 499 

Se^i for next year's flowering, sowing, 
377 

Potatoes, 354 

Se^B, rawng, 520, 655 ; compost for. 656 
sowing, 377 

Seedling^ planting out, 172 
SelagiMUalepvlnphyHa, 143 
Martensi, 620 
Senecio grandifolius, 515 
Greyi, 324 

macroglossus, 86,506 
.<fnfitice Plant, the, 11 
Service Tree, Pear-shaped, the, 565 ; Amoi 
of, 131 

Sewage liquid, 157 
Sha/le, border in, 295 
Shanking, Vines showing, 366 
sheep-hurdles, wattled, 668 
Shells 141 

Shelter for orchard, 427 
.Shruhbeiy borrier. 4ff2 
Shrub ctittings, routing, 644 
Shnibs, 570 

and flowering 1 ) 1.^018 for ('hisnick 
garden, 354 

ami plants for shady position. 4.57 
as rut backs, 5,53 
beneath Beeches, 598 
dwarf, and bulbs in beds, 19i 
evergrwn, 441; and flowering, for shady 
position, 179; flowering, for slope, 
673 ; for yard, *295 
for fence, quick-growing, 56,5 
for growing in i>ot8 and tubs under 
gl^, evergreen, .504 
for he^e, evergreen, 4C4 
for town gardens, 61 
planting, 343 

pruning, 105; and mutilating, 6.31; 
choice, 414 

to grow under trees, screen^ 427 
trees and, 457 

twelve hardy evergreen ami berry-bear¬ 
ing, 413 

winter-flowering, planting, 656 
Silkworm rearers. 361 
Sij»yrinehinm grauAiflonim. 267 
Slugs, 576 

camphor for destroying, 277 
death to, 210 
destroying, 420, 491, 6SS 
woodlice, etc., destroying. 411 
..Miiilax, 534 
raising, 670 
the, 91 

treatment of, 11 
unhealthy, 655 
Smoke-flue cracking, 365 
S'mokC‘ptant, 304 
Snail, garden, the, 576 
Snails, destroying, 1S2 
plague, a, of, 2*24 

Snake millipede, spotted, destroying with 
brine, 411 


, Soil, plants lor a dry, 672 
[ ]x>tting, 254 

1 samples of, 11 

worm in. 370 
Soils, plants on clay, 391 
S^tfaniiut jMminoideM, 153, 3»’»o, ttMi 
Wendlandi, hardy, 465 
Solanums, 24 
.'<f>l(taneUa alpina, 142 
Solicitors’ charges, 620 
Solomon's Seal, 139 
Soot and lime, 681 
.Sophronitis cernua, 582 
Spaniels, White Toy, 629 
Sparaxis bulbs dying off, 144 
pulekerrima, 223; p. aU»a. 222 
Sparrow, Brazilian, 1^ 
hedge, 571 
Java, 120, .596 
traps, 389 

Sparrows and sqvarrow-traps, 35 \ 3ft, 
487 

I destroying, 317 ; Ci*ocus flowers, 2.5 
^ Spawning a paddock, 5.52 
1 Spearirort, great, i:w 
Speedicell, early, ,34.9 

A>w Zealarul, portion of a ilnot of, |.S9 
Spergula pilifera aurea, 34*2 
Spider, Peach-leaves and, 400 
Spinach and its substitutes, 35 
failure of, 678 

New Zealand, 604; cooking, 345 
Viroftay, 608 
Spiraoa, 628 
aricefolUt, 313 
Anincus, 313 

Bumalda Anthony Waterer, 312 
Jilipendula Jl. -pi., 318 
flagdliformis, 312 
japonica, 191; roots, 535 
Lxndleyana, 312 
palmata, 305, 309 
pnin\fnlia Jlore-pleno, 314 
Ultnaria jl.-pl., 154 
Spineas, herbaceous, 19 
the, 312 

I Spraying trees, 410 
I SprekelmfortnosisAnin, 170 
Spring Bitter Vetch, .354 

flowers, hardy, for Hiiiall gar<1«n-i. 20 .i; 
hardy, from seerl, 17 
Spurge, Cape, 210 

Squirrels, young, management of, 22s 
Stable liipiid, *2.54 
Stachys tuberifer.a, 562 
St.andanls not thriving, fonr-voar-olrl, 
.3.59 

Stanhopeaa, 4, 365 
Sfapelia flower, 477 
Stnrwcrt, dwarf, a, 167 
Starworts, the, 434, 452 
Statice latifolia from seed, 2.33 
Stephanoiis flnribjtnda, .565; out-of-door-. 
373 

Stenibergia macrantha, 311 
St. .lohn’s Wort, cutting, .390 
Stock, large-flowered perpetual. 204 
Princess Alice, C*U 
^^ed/ing, 204 

toinour, rar'wty F.xol.ilor, 204 
Tnx-iceek, 205; fargr.fl .i'-.'rfd, i-d ; 
Pari.-'ian, 205 
Stocks. Brompton, 4.5, 5.5.3 
garden, 204 
Stonocro^, the. 498 

Stove, 346, .3.58, 370, :k82, 394. 40 -t. 4.32, 444, 
468, 490, 524, .5.56 

and gTeenhouse <*limbing plants, .56S; 

plants, book on, 44o 
plants, striking, in water, 055 
useful, a, 425 

Strawberry bed, making. 31S 
beds, grubs in, 129 
Britli^ Queen, 19(5 
casks, 507 
culture, 267 
evolution, ^<61 
flowers, fertilising, 12 
growing in barrels. 3H 
l/ouis Gautier, 3tNi 
mildew. 616 
l>e»t, a, 26{ 

plants, blind, 186. 211 ; failing to fruit. 

402 ; in pots, ‘240 ; removing, 2''2 
Royal Sovereign, tkio 
ninners, late, 142 
St. .loseph, .‘ki.5 
Strawberries, alpine, 107 
blind, 253 
diseased, ‘29<1 
early forced, 62 
forcing, 226 ; in cold-pit, 61S 
for forcing, .‘k)6 

growing in casks, 279, 297. .316, .323. 
3.53, 360, 38S, 411. 424 


mcUipedcs, .568, 5i6 
root, the black, 255, 345 
SfuJets-head, 113 
SnapdnqconB, 528 
cutting down, .552 
on walls, 194 

Snowf/aU-tree, Japanese, 287 
5iuwrfc<frri(, the, 240 
Soowdrope, 662 
by watereide, 374 
in Oroas, 51 
naturalised, .374 
Siunc.flakes, a eolmtring of, 167 
Sa<ne Glory, .82 
Snoxe-tree, the, in a vase, 181 
Soap-suds for watering, 377 
Soapwort Hock, ‘ifil 
Soil, chalk, dwarf plants for, 170 
clay, 11 ; imporing, 105 
li|^t, manunag, 166 


Digitized b 


I filue, 227 

/ Google 


m pots, 240 
in tubs, 457 

late, 300; blooming, 492 
manures for, 465 
mouldy, 1.57 

now fruiting, and other stock, 274 
planting, 648; out foix’erl, 6^16 
preparing soil for, 618 
Sir C. Napier, 648 
tranqilanting, .306 
wire supports for, 294 
Straxrberry-tree, .551; fniits of, from 
Kent, .518 

String, preserving, 441 
Slnbu'ort or WihhI Sorrel, 366 
Stxul-floK'er, 1.54 
I Snb-letling, acase of, 428 
Subtropical bed or bonier, making, 287 
Succory, 55 


Sugar Com, 65 

Siiljihur, to Bosc-house, applying, 629 
Smaach, Vetietian, the, ;JU 4 ‘; in UiMon, 

619 

Summer plants, a qroop of, in Jicn, nt'x 
Park, 68 

Sun-blinds, wooden, 32 
Sunfloicer, a perennial, .592 
Sunflowers, curious, 391 
in a Cheshire garrien, (all, 475 
large, 105 
perennial, 593 
Street Brier, 450 

Briers for a hedge, three most vigorous 
hybrid, 435 

Sweet Peas and Everlasting Peas, 372 ; iu 
a vase, 872; in OctoWr, 464; in 
November, 504 
Sweet Williams, 2‘24 
Sweet Sultan, sowing seeds of, 2S.5 
Sy^»amore, decaying, a, 49*! 

tree leaves diseasi^, 24.5 
Symphoricarpus, 240 
.Symphytum ojficinale, 157 
H.vring^ 254 
pruning, 268 


T 

'TABliX plonU, 171; for exhibition, 194 
A Tacsonia flowering, 330 
Tank, water, cement, 33 
Tea plant flowering in South Wales, 521 
Teasel, leaves of the, 138 
Tecoma capreolata,AW 
grandijlora, 218 
radicans, 218 
Tecomas, 218 
Telekia speciosa, 306 
Tenancy, transferring, 428 
Tenant, awkw'ard, an, 439 
Tenant's claim for compensation, a, 42S 
refusing to quit, ejectment, 428 
Tennis-court, hedging a, 878 
marking, 105.127, 628 
Tetrany chus telarius, 576 
Thetflrrcana Cocao, 105 
Thistle, woolly-headed, 5.34 
Thistles, Siltfcry, 62.5 

Thorn, Cockspur, .54.5 ; sowing sce<l of, 
117 

Eastern, .545 
Fire, 545 

Scarlet‘fruited, 544 
Tansydeaved, 544 

Thorns, pink and white, 7.5 ; treatment 
of, 80 

planting, .390 ; standard scarlet, 37.5 
the, .544 

Thrips ndonidum, 576 
destroying, 552 
Rose-foliage damaged l>v. 371 
Thunbergia, 440 
lav.rifolia, 185 

Tibonchina(Lasiandia) th.k r.antha. 529 
Tobacco flowers, sweet, .35.5 
growing, 552 

paper, fumigating wiib. ojs 
plant, 648 

Sireet-scented, flowers nf, 329 
Tobaccos, new, two, .337 
Todea grandlpinnola, 558 
superba, .558 ; treatment of, 289 
Todeas, the, 559 
Tomato culture, notes on, 6.39 
deformed, 366 
dessert, 271 
diseased, 196 
Eclipse, 426 

flowers failing, 11; fertilising 184 
fungus upon, 307 
grafted on a Potato, 180 
heavy, 414 

house, 104, 365; whitewashing, .‘t3 
leaves curling, 144; diseastil, .366; 

mottled, 282 ; nipping, 2.54 
plants, black stripes on, 282 ; cropping, 
241; diseased, 10, 143, 296,342 : dying, 
117, 197; exposure of, 118 ; failing. 
143 ; shanking, 118, 119 ; training, in : 
satice, 478 
seed saving, 427 
soil, 43, 166; wireworms in, .569 
stain, cleansing hands from, l.Vi 
varieties of, .59 
Tomatoes against a wall, 170 
an amateur's, 376 
and Cucumbers, 391 
and the disease, 4‘24 
and Vines, 508 
black spot on, 296, .331 
brown spot on, 34 o 
cracking, 890 
decaying, 330 

disea-sed, 1S6, 295. 317. .306, 427 

'lise.ases in, 282 

early, 3V)4, .574 

for outdoors, 172 

fungoid, 331 

gone wrong. 342 

growing, 667 

hard fleshed, 354 

in greenhouse, 59, 640 

in the open, 238 

in troughs. 23 

in tubs, 10 

in uiiheateil house, 46.5 
new, 425 
nor h'liiring, .37.S 
pk-kleil, 47» 

pickling, 407 ; green, 441 
ripening outdoor, 401 
to pickle green, 478 


Tomatoes, treaunent of, 1.37, 254 
under glass, .370, 382 ; in w inter, .5*24 
winter, 456, 559, 678 
Tomtits and fruit bulls, 1.S3 
Torch Lilies, 660 
Torenia sport, 391 
Tortoise, 452 
in garden, IIS 
scale on Peach-trees, 410 
Town garden, Honeysuckle for, .391 : 

shrubs for, 61 
Traohelium ca*ruleum, 661 
Tradescantia, 414 
Trapa natans, 296 

Traps, sparrow, 388; sparrow’s and, 3(W 
Traveller’s Joy, 184 
Tree bark attacked, 19 

Fern stems, Orchid‘; and other plaxxt.'; 
on, (U59 

seedlings, variation in, 042 
seeils, 477 
Trees, 681 

against W’ood fence, 4*27 
and salt water, 4.52, 469 
and shrubs, 4.57 ; some seaside, 672 
espalier and confon, 415 
for screen, 454 
in salt water, 4*26, 486 
moving large, 631 
planting under large, 412 
pruning, 684 
renovating wall, 866 
root pruning old, 401 
screen shrubs to grow under, 427 
shade, planting, 175 
Bumnier-leafing v. evergreen, 690 
trained, pruning, 34 
trunks of, coating with gms*tar, 690 
Trellises, Boses on, 326 
Trenching, 61 

Trespasses of pigeons, the, 368 
Trknomanes pltima, 559 
Sellowiana, 559 
Tricxjrtis hirta, 131 
Trillium seeds, 3.56 
Tritomas, protecting, 651 
Tropseolum for the greenhouse, 680 
ot^r a Scottish garden, -209 
polyphylluin, •2'5.5 
speciosum, 386 
tricolor, 138 
Truffles, 306 

Trumpet Creeper, 218; Chinese, the, 21*' 
Creepers, the, 218 
Tulierose bulb, insectseating, 160 
Tuberoses, 12 
forcing, 0 

Tub, Oleander in a, the, 425 
Tubs, Strawberries in, 457 
Tufted Pansies, dividing old plant.s. 445 
Tulipa rornuta, 116 
liCichtlini, 135 
persica, ’218 

Tulip bulbs, 18.3; insects on. 2<^»S 
foliage attacked, 183 
leaves diseased, 17o 

tree,flowers of the. 117 ; not liloonnng, 

413 

Vermilion Brilliant, .514 
Tulips and Crocuses, 426 
attacked, 155 

forced, 33; a second season, lo 
in beds, 598 

pot-grown, with short stems, .519 
soil for Van Thol, 389 
treatment of, 143 
unsatisfactory, 197 
with short stems, 60 
yeUow, a vase of, 42 
Turf in and near the flower garden, 261 
pits, utility of, 672 
Turkey's Beard, 295, 342, 520 
Turnip White Stone, 340, (gi2 
Turnips, 35, 340, 6^)3 
early, 678 
.Swede, 624 


U 

U LKX europieus fl.-pi., 14 7 
Cnder-gardener’a notice, 6.56 
I’rceolina pendula, 446 


V 

VALlfOTAS and Bella'lonn.'t l.ilics 
• growing together, 4.53 
Vanda cnenilea, 'lAt 
Vaporising, 670 

Various, 492, ;507, 534, .570, 597, 043 
Vase, Arum Lilies in a, 420 
herbaceous Phloxes in a, .362 
, Sweet Peas in a, 372 
I Veg**table borders, early, 653 
failures, .598 
land exposed, .506 

Marrows, 8, 234, 266; treatment of, 137 
oyster, .55 

plots, trenching, 569, 624 
Vegetables and fruits, 12 
and wall-trees, 466 
autumn, GS4 
easily-grown, 8 
failure ill, 2.82 
forceif, 124 
forcing, r.lfi, 58;i 
for exhibition, 10, 33 
garden. 46 

hints on planting, 640 
little known, 55 

:iigirkai rrom 
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Vejretablefi, useful, 
water for, 667 
winter, 602 

Verandah, beautifying inside of, 399 
plants for border by, 464 
Verbamtm Thapmut^ 139 
Verbaacums, 629 

Verbena and its fragranee the Lemon, 
452 

Veronica dioAmoffolia, 348 
gentianoidee^ 348 
longifolia, 414 
iiwntieola, 349 
proftrata, 348 
^icata, 348 
Travertin 349, 489 
Veronicas in limestone soil, 476 
Ci’^urnuTTi plicatum, 287 
l ine border, bones for, CIS ; maVin<f a, 
468; raised, 427 

borders, 10; manuring, COl, 675 

ranes, insects on, 129 

cotton-bug on, 376 

dagginff, 77 

for south wall, 373 

fruiting, 143 

gmwths, thin, lf)5 

It-af <lisease<l, 119 

leaves and thrips, 291 ; disease<I, 171, 
280; infested, 170; injured, US 
mildew, 197, 224 
pnining an old, 585 
renovating old, 391 
rootSj 91 
seedling, 644 
sets, slmnking, 104 
shoots deca^in^, 92 
turquoiee-berrt^, 0 
weevil, block, 155 
Vines, 618 
aerial roots on, 157 
ailing, 666 

and Peaches, planting, 614 

an<i Tomatoes, 508 

l>ook upon, 452 

breaking badly, 211 

l)ud8 on young, Mh 

checked, 156 

cleaning, 675 

cropping, 60 

cut back, 491 

diseased, 295 

••arly, 456 

failing to fruit, 130 

foul, 464 

fruiting, 240 

grafting, <575 

growing, 91 

ill greenhouse, 355 

in pots, 453, 465 ; forcing, 482 

lifting, 551 

manure for, 157 

manuring, 317, 367 

mealy bug on, :i91, 414 

mildew on, 104, 157, 676 

not thrivingj 239 

old, renovating, 157 

on open walls, 135 

over-manured, 116 

pot, 432 

protecting the stems of easily forced. 


Vines, pruning, 614 
raising young, 393 
replanterl, 240 
root pruning. 464 
scale-infestw, 453 
showing shanking, 366 
starting early, 566 
8>Tinging, 117 
young, 442 

Vinerv, earlv, 418, 574 
late, 382, 404, 444, 496 
not watertight, 172 
plants in, 91, 344 
unheatea, 32 
wall, planting, 391 
Vineries, early, 370 
planting, 601 

Violet beds, new, for winter, lfy2; new, 
making, i:t0 
culture, 4'jo 

frame, making up soil for, loO 
gi-owing, 125 
leaves eaten,473 
plants, reii-spider upon, 73 
Princess of wales in pots, 567 
niiiiiers, when to stop taking, 220 
X'iolets after flowering, 1 to 
and |>eremiials, 402 
and reii-spider, :{62 
lkad-4.‘olourc<l, 662 
bulbs and, 414 
culture of, in frames, 127 
damping off, 657 
diseased, 535 

double and single, 402; growing, 50; 

mildewetl, 92 
failing, 681 

for winter flowering, 110 ; under glass, 
119 

growing for market, 643 
growths on, 129 

in a'frame, 413; growing Neapolitan, 
374, 454 
in pots, 560 
on east border, 2W 
propagating, 627 
single, 662 
the large, <i42 
the new, 656 
wild, 149 

winter treatment of, 51>9 
withering, 18 

N irginian Creeper for west gable, 454 ; for 
winter decoration, 5.52 ; not colouring 
well, 142; spreailing, neigliliour’s, :{67 
Viipiti’n Boiper, street-Mcenteit, 4<t.3 
VU'in heterophglln rnrirtfntn, 6 


Wall trees, blight on. 116; renovating, 
3tl5 ; protecting, 1S4 ; suckers on, .‘{.54 
wiring,427 

with ghruftbtf dimWrg, an olR, r/>0 
Walls, fruit-trees on, 40 i 
old garden, 618 
Wallflower, seed sowing, 15<; 

Wallfloweis, 209, 306 
dying, 130 

floa'cring too early, 157 
W’alnuts, gathering, 408 
preserving, 441, 442 
Walnut-tree not fruiting, 656 
Walnut-trees, pruning, 280 
Wand-^xrer, 223 
Wasps^^ nests, where are the, 376 
Water Fairy flower, Chinese, 598 
Lilg, jloxrers of the cornmoyi white, :-;<»<); 
group, a hybrid, 72 ; in a pond, I ’7 ; 
i/c/Zoic, 211, 294 

Lilies for a lake, 247 ; hybrid, 3i11 ; 
hsbrid, brick lank for,324 ; planting, 
72 ; the hybrid, ItCO 
supply, a, 6’94 
Watering-hose, .‘{6<{ 

Water-sule pl.aiit, 1.54 
Snomtifip.^ by, 374 
Wnttifmia af/Hi, 2.Sit 
Waxbill, 493 
orange-cheeked, 521 
We^-killer, 117, 197, 46»J 
killers, sale of poisonous, 642 
Water, the, 306 

Weeds on gravel, destroying, 10 
ridding a lawn of, 454* 

Weigela, ftprayg of, 2(6 
Weigelas, 206 

White Thorn shoots di.sen.sed, .531 
Wife’s claim in bankruptcy for money 
lent to her husband, 614 
Wilderness, 413 

Wild flowers, collecting English, .557 
garden, flowers for the, 424 
gardening, 535 

ir»7/oit', n hardy Weeping, 673 
flowering, 32 
the Uabyloninii, 672 
Willows for their beauty, 619 
old, hollowed out. 19i 
Weeping, 672 ; and other, 631 
Windflower, Alpine, 125 
.bi^MUi, the, 295, ;{.‘{9 
scarlet, double, ].S4 

Wind dowers, JajHin, and rarietiee, :{39 
Window l)ox, climbing plants for, 211 : 
plants, 92, 142 

Isixes, creejier for, 454 ; filling, 4U2: 
flowers for, 115; Ivy in, 52; plants 
for, 165 
breaking, 029 
I'Hse, Kem for, 143 
conser\atorv, IIS 

ganlening, 249, .346, .‘{58, .370, 382, 394, 
404,418, 432,414, 456, 468. 1W2, 49»: 
524, '40, .5.56, 071 
plants, 197, 292; useful, 167 
Wine, Klack (Jurrant, 478 
KUIerlierry, 442 
t;oosel>erry, 478 
making (Jowslip, 454 
Winter Green, larger, the, 212 
Winter Sweet, planting, 9 ; the, 343 


Wirewonii in Tomato soil, 569 
Wire worms, 6:{, 140, 576 
Wistaria and tiematis, 296 
and Grass, 414 
flowerless, 268 
layering, 281 

sinensis on an east wall, 6.53 
the, 653 

Wistarias, Clematis montana, and other 
climbers, transplanting, 408 
Witloof, 587 
culture, 183, 282 
Wood ashes, 1*2; value of, 513 
shavings, 75 
wool, 519 

Woodland, Daffodils in, 66 
Woodlice, 10,577 
destro.nng, 330 
in .Mushroom bed, 507 
Woodruff, C<) 

Work, coming week’s, the. 346, 3.5!?, 370 , 
:«2, 3tk5, 465, 41.S, 43.3, 441, 4.5i;, 46s, 
482. 496, 524, .540, .556, 574 
Worm, “ canker,” 245 
casts on putting-green, 492 
Worms, 99, 169 
in lawns, 411 
in potting soil, 654 
ill soils, 376 

on Oeranium-Ieaves, 361 


X A XTUOCKllAS ftorbifolia, 92 
Xeranthemum annuutn, 628 
Xcrophyllum ajtjthodeloides, 295, .‘{42, 520 


Y .4.1/. Chinese, 76, 507 

Yew he^lge, planting, 401 
tree, 1.30 

trees, clipping, .597 ; old, hanl pmnini 
of, 512 

Viics-a, flowering, 441 
filamentasa, suckers of, 23 
Ynccae and Acanthus, 292 
grouping Dractenas and, .525 
Yulan the, ami its rarietics, h7 


Z KXOBIA s^ciosa, 179 

Zephyr’flower, a, 1.58, 276 ; the, 276 
Zephyranthes Atamnsco, 477 
c;andida, 497 
carinata, 276 
Treat ice, 158 
Zingiber officinale, 141 
Zinnias, the value of, 625 
Zygo-colax leopardina (Wigan’s v.irietv) 
623 

M’iganiana, 6'23 


l^AGKS, a sick servant’s 

a garden, 593 
Walks, garden, 45 
Wall border, planting, 413 
gardening, 220 
north, covering, 186 

S lants for rough brick, 464 
napdragnnson, 194 
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Begonias, 2 years old, 5 Colours, Prize Strain, 12/- 100. Orders 2/6 and over car. paid. 

PRESH ARRIVED THIS WEEK per I ^CACTUS DAHLIAS, 6d. each; 6. as. 6d: 12^4 b. 6d. I STANDARD IU)SiaM«. 3d. ear* ; ia». doxen; 


P and O. Oo.'b steamen from Japan, 77 cases auratums 
and landfoliums. 

L. laocifolium speciosatn rubrum, ex., td. each; 6e. doz. 

Lb lancifolium Bpeciosum rubrum,9 to 11 in.,6d. each; 5e.doz. 

L. lancifolium speciosum roseum, ex., 9d._ each; 6s. doz. 

Lb lancifolium speciosum roseum, 9 to 11 in., 6d. each; 5s. doz. 
Lb lancifolium speciosum album Krat., ex., 9d. each : 6s. doz. 
Lb lancifolium speciosum album Krat., 9 to 11 in., 6d. each; 
58. doz.; or 3 of each sort, 6, 28. 6d. 
l.lHTim loxurlflonmi (Hardy Harrisi or Easter lily). 
2.000 L. lortnfiorum, 5 to 7 in. cir , 6, 1/3; 12, 2/-; 100,12/-. 
l.OCO U longifloruin. ox. large, 3,1/3; 6, 2/-: 12, 3/6; 100, 24/-. 
1,000 Lb long, giganteum, 6,1/6; 12, 2/6; picked, 3,1/3; 6, 2/9; 
12, 5/-. 

8,500 Idl- aaratnm (The Golden-rayed Lily of Japan). 
Lb auratum, 5 to 7 in. cir., 6,1/3; 12, 21 -; 100,12/-. 

U auratum, 8 in. cir., 6,1.9; 12, 3/-; 100, 20/-. 

Lb auratum, 9 in., 3.1/9; 6, 2/6: 12, 4/9; 100, 40/-. 

I* auratum, 10 to 12 in., each 1/-; 12, 10/-. 

I* auratum, exi ra large. 2/6 ft 3/6 each: 5 for 10/-; ft 5,15/-. 
Lilium lancifolium speciosum album (the pure white Japanese 
lancifolium Lily), 7 to 9, 3,1/3; 6, 2/3; 12, 3/6. 

Lilium lancifolium speciosum album, 9 to 11 in., 9d. each; 
12, 7/6; 100, je315. 

Lilies cannot be procured elsewhere at my prices. 

Buy of the importer direct. 

Kolomon's Seal, doz., 2 b. ; 100,15f.; 1,000, 140 b. 

Deutzia gracilis. 2, Is. 3d.; 12, 6s.: 100, 20^ 

Muntbretia Pottai, f 0, la 6d.; 100, 6d.; 5C0, lOs.; 1,000,18e. 

M. crocosmiwflora, 50. la 6d.; 100, 2 b. 6d.; 500, lOa ; 1,000,18s. 
Ijiliutn lancifolium album, Roseum album, 6, Is. 6d.; 12,2a6d. 
Tigridias (Mexican Lilies) 12, in 4 sorts. Is. 6d. 

Pwonies, in extra fine mixtures, 6, la 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d.; large 
roo^. 

Hrlleborus niger, each, 9d.: doa, 6a ; 100, 20 b. 

Spirajs ul maria plena, double white, 6 for la 6d.; 12,2a 6d. 
Spirwa aruncus (Goat's Beard), each. Is. 

Bpir»a fllipendula, 6, Is 6d ; 12, 2 b. 6d.; 100, 2(h. 

Spines japonica, 6, la 6d.; 12, 2 b. 6d.; 100, 16e. 

Spirwa pslmata, red, 6, la ; 1^ la 9d.; 100,10a 
L'unkia (Day LiUee). 6, la 6d.; 12, 2a 6d.; 100,16a 
Hemero^lis Sieboldi, 6, 2 b. : 12, 38. 6d. 

Hemerocallis Tluinbergi, 6, 2a : 12, 3a 6d. 

Hyacinthus candicana flower spikes 3 feet, 12, la 3d.; 100, lOs. 
Anemone japonica red, white, or rose, 1% la Ed. 
lily of VaUey, IXitch, 50, la 6d.; 100, 28 od. 

Berlins, 50, 2a 3d.; 100, 4 b. 

Iris Kwmpferi, Japanese, mixed, 12, la 6d.; 24,2a 6d.; named, 
6, 2a 6d. 

Iris germanica, mixed, 50, la 2d.; 100, 2a 6d.; named, 6, 
2a 6d.; 12. 4s. 6d. 

9 /C COLLECTION OF LILIUMS.—2 aura- 

^/ O turns (Gold*n-rayed L(ily of Japan), 2 Calls wthlopica 
(Ijily of Nile), 2 tigrinum (real Tiger Lily), 2 lancifolium 
rubrum, 2 Lilium umbellatum grandiflomm, 2 Lilium 
speciosum album Krat. Lot, 2a 6d., worth 5s. 

Cbolce Colleotlon of Binorle Named 
ANKMONSS* 

1. THE BRIDE (new), white, rerr fine, ^O, la 9d. 

2. SCARLET QUEEN, large single scarlet, 50, Is 9d. 

3. MRS. WALKER (extraL white, blue shaded, £0, Is 9d. 

4. MKTEN MARIA, dark blue, very pretty, 60, la 9d. 

5. MIXE D double, a grand mixture, 50, Is. 9d. 

50 in 5 sorts, la Cd.; 100 ha 5 sorta 2a 6d. 
BEGONIA* Tnberona-rooted, double Breot* 
Moltiflora. „ ^ 

Each. Doa lOO. 

AirRORA, double salmon yellow .. 8d. 6s. 50a 

COQUET DE CLAREMONT, deep rose .. 8d. 6a 50a 

EUGENE VERDIER. rich enmson.. .. 8d. 8a 50a 

H. NUBAIN, deep-red. 8d. 6a 60a 

L 4 VENT A, cherry-red.8d. 6a 50a 

LUeV MOURY, rose colour.8d. 6a 60 b. 

MAD. CURTOI8E, Toee.8d. 6a 50a 

LL'TEA NANA FL-PL, bri^t yellow .. 8d. 6a 50a 

MAD TOURS NUBAN, dark bright rose.. fd. 6 b. 50a 

MULTIFLORA GRACILIS, bright straw- 

tierry colour .8d. 6a 5Qa 

PETIT HENRY, bright crimson-scarlet .. 8d. fa 60 b. 

RO.SBA MULTIFTXiRA, soft rose .. .. 8d. 6 b. 60a 

SOU EL DE AU8TERLITZ, fiery red .. 8d. 6a 508. 

DOUBLE BEGONIAS. ^*5: s.“; 

CLEMENCEDENTSART, fine satiny rose 0 10 7 6 64 0 

Dr. GALLAIRD, dark red. 12 10 6 96 0 

FLEUR DECHRYSANTH,brightsalmon 1 8 15 0 144 0 

LAFAYETTE, dazzlingcinnabsr-red .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

MAD. OALI.AIRD, fleshy rose .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

OtTTAVE .MALLET, pure white .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

BULPHUREUS, sulphur-yellow .. .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

■DEGONIAS, single, bedding tubers.—These 

-D having given great satisfaction in the past. 2 years old, 
in 5 colourt, white, yellow, orange, scarlet, pink, 100, In 5 
coloura I2la; l.uto, 5ts.; smaller tubers, 1-year-old, fine for 
(•edding, 5 coloura 100, 9a ; 1,000, 75a 
■DEGONIAS, large tubers for pots, guaranteed 
■D to take prizea if well grown, 5 in 5 coloura 2a 6d.; 10, 
4s.; 20, 7a 6<r.; 50,17e. 6d.; 100, 38 b. ; 1,000, £12 10a Small 
tubera for pots, 5 in 5 coloura la 3d.; 10, 2a 3d.; 20, 4a; 50, 
ICa ; lUO, 178. 6d. 

BEGONIAS, Single Tarletles. Prise strain. 

For 6. Doa Per 50 100. 
Scarlet, moot brilliant and effective .. 2/6 4/6 15/- 27/8 

Rcae, a delicate and lovely colour ..213 4/- 13/- 25/- 

Oranga rich ar d distinct •• •• ^ 


Kynerith 
O. of Radnor 
Crawley Gem 
Kathleen 

A. W. Tait 
Panthea 
Josephine 

B. of Eynesford 
Mr. Glosse 
The Bishop 
Harmony 
Miss Barry 
Lady Marsham 
Lady Orosvenor 
Kaiserin 
Centennial 


Cochineal 
H. Freeman 
E. Weekley 
Miss V. Morgan 
Mrs. Keith 


Mrs. Hawkins 
Delicata 

Duke of Clarence 
King of Cactus 
E. Cannell 


STANDARD ROSES. Is. 3d. eacii; 12 b. dozen; 
mixed, unnamed, dozen, 9 b. 


Caimell's Brilliant Mrs. A. Peart 


St. Catherine 
Prince Christine 
B. of Arundel 
B. Keith 
Mr. Bennett 
Black Knight 
H. W. Tait 
Md- of Kent 
Wilts Lass 


SHOW DAHLIAS,_ 

Ovid Mr. A. Campbell Jane Cooher 

Ezcellent Prince Henry Chas. Ludgeurd 

J. C. Vaughan Chieftain Octavia 

Diadem James Huntley Defiance 

H. Turner Goldflnder Imperial 

Md. O. Oramdorge Wm. Dodd Wadton 

POBIPONS. 6d. each; 6, 2s. 6d. 

A. J. Barron IJttle Beauty Lo Rouseus 

J. Tandy Roslin Roiutapand 

FANCY, 6d. each; 6, 3 b. 6d. 

Sunset Magician Reine Hortense 

Buffalo Bill L Kckford Trot. Fawcett 

pACTUS DAHLIAS, large roote, named, 12, 

4b. 6d.; mixodLl2, 2a 6d. 

SPECIAL OFi’ER OF ROSES, 12, 4 to 7 feet, 

^ for 68.; Gloire do Dijon, Turner’s Crimson Rambler, 
Glnire de MariOttin, Perle Blanche, Uliion Brunner, Mad. 
Gabriel Luizet, Magna Charter, Champion de Napoleon, 
Countees de Shudenburg, Belle de Baltimore. La Guirland, 
Gracilis, a surprise parom of Roses, 12 for 6e. 

•pURNER’S PLANTS.— Geraniums, variouB 
- 1 - sorts, 26. dozen, autumn struck. Calla wthiopica Little 
Gem, 3, Is. 3d.; Ckdla wthiopica Easter Lily, 3 for la 6d. 
Azalea ind’oa, large planta showing flower, la each. Smilax, 
the substitute for Maidon-hair Fern, 6, la 3<L Passion-flowers, 
6, Is. 3d. Primula chinensia 12, la 6d. C/hrysanthemums, 
named cuttinga 24, in 12 aorta mixed, la 6d.; plsnia 12. Is. Sd. 
Mixed Marguerites, 12, la 6d. Mesembryanthemums (varie¬ 
gated Ice-^ant^, 12, Is. Aralia Sieboldi. 2 years old, fine 
for decorationa 6, la 6d.; 12, 2a 6d. Irfdia-rubber-plants, 2, 
la 6d. Nicobiana afflnia 2, Is. 3d. Lobelia cardinalis (the 
Red Lobelia), 6, Is. 6d.; 12, 28. 6d. Pentstemona Kelway's 
named, 6 for 2a 6d.; mixed. 12, Is. 6d. Cannaa soota 12, 
2a 6d.; named, 6, 2a 6d. Wistaria sinensis, 6 to 10 fL, la 
each; 6, 5s. F^kia (Day Lilies), 6, Is. 6d.; 12, 2a 6d. 
Japanese Wineberry, Is. each. Hypericum Moserianum 
(Rose of Bharon), 6d. each; dozen, 6a Phvtelis )E^iichdttl 
(Japanese Lantern), roota 6, la 3d-; AlkekenM (Winter 
Cherry), roots, 6, Is. 6d. Shrubs: Cuih^sbus, various sorta 
spedmena 6, w. 6d.; 12, 4 b. 6d. 12 various shruba 2a 6d. 

2/9 GOnAGERS’ GOLLEGTION, 2/9 

Post free, 28. 9d. 4 Collections for IQa 

Contains—Half Pint early Peaa Half Pint late Peaa 
1 Packet each of Beet, Broccoli, Kala Brussela Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Celery, Ridge Cuimmber, Leek, Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuce, Musterd, Cresa Parsley. SavOT, Vegetable Marrow, 
I oa ea<^ of Onion, Radish, Parsnip. Carrot. Turnip, and six 
Packets of Good Flower Seeds. This Oollection is splendid 
value, and would cost 4a to 4 b. 6d. If bought separotely. 

28. 6d. COLLECTION OF GLADIOLUS. 

12 Breachleyensis 12 Brides 

12 Lemoine's 12 Gandavensis 

12 Psitticanus 12 French Hybrids 

Half the above can be had for Is. 6d. 


Mixed, per dozen, 2a 6d. 


Lulu Clark 
Su. of Courene 
Sir T. Lawrence 
y. Folkestone 
Apollo 
Honoria 
L. Lyndhurst 
Amnhion 
Yellow Juarezl 


A. Oarri^re 

O. Forestier 

D. of Ediaburgh 

B. Rothschild 
J. Hopper 

J. Cherpin 

P. C. de Rohan 
Mad. E. Verdier 
Mad. O. Luizet 
A. Wood 


6d. each; 6, 2a 6d.; 12, 4s. 6d. 
. Campbell Jane Cooher 

) Henry Chaa Ludgurd 

ain Octavia 

I Huntley Defiance 
nder Imperial 

Dodd Wadton 


Ota de Serenye 
D. of Bedford 
' D. Jamaln 
H. Paul 
W. Baroness 
D. Jamaln 
Royal 

M. Baumann 
0. Rambler 
J. Margoitin 
J. Bouger 

A. Dickenson 
V. Hugo 

St. of Waltham 
> H. Page 
Mr. R. Monnent 

B. RothschUd 
G. Jacqueminot 
Mme. V. Verdier 


Har6chal Nlel 
W. A. Riohardsoo 
Niidietos 
R. M. Henriette 
Etoile de Lyon 
Qloire de Dijon 
Marie d’Orleans 


j. Hopper 
C. Forestier 

O. de Margottfai 
Paxton 

P. of Waltham 
J. Bright 

C. Forestier 
Xavier Olibo 

D. of Wellington 

C. de Blanche 
P. Neyron 

U. Brunner 
A. Wood 

W. Saunders 

V. Verdier 
S. Drohim 
R. Jacob 
Eclair 

P. d( 8 Blanche 
M Cbarta 
Mad. G. Luizet 
M. Dixon 

D. of Edinburgh 


Lamarque 
Mme. 8 Oochet 
Margaret Rammey 
Chas. Lefebvre 
S. de Mme. Metral 
Miniature 


1 2 10 6 96 0 


White, perfectly pure 
Yellow, a most charmir 


2/9 5/- 16/8 »/- 


Extra Fine Mixed, alliheabove colours 2/6 4/6 15/- 27/6 
i Extra Fine Mixed.1/9 3/- 9/8 17/6 

f PLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS, immense 

vJ specimen bulbs. Is. 3d. doz.; 8s. 100; 600, Z ^..; 1,000, OOs. 
Extra large-sized bulbs. Is. doz.; 5s. 100; 500, 258.; 1,000. 40s. 

' (io^ flowering bulbs, 9d. doz.; 100, 3 b. 6d.; 500,15e.; 1,000, 
17a 6d. 

f EMOINB’8 NEW HARDY HYBRID, extra 

LJ fine 1st slse bulbr, Is. doz.; Os. 100; selected, the finest 
obtainable, 13, la 8d.; 100, 1 ()b. 

njLADIOLUS BRIDE, amalL IPO lo. j larf 

Uioo,9a; n»t«,EedBi(de,lOO,C ^ v q 


strosum album, ft la 6d.; Tiger Lilies, 35, la 6d.; VaUota 
pumurea. 3, la Ed.; Calla Lily Little Gem, 3, la Sd. 

T ILIUM CANDIDUM, veryocaroe, 12, lB.6d.; 
Li 60, 4a 6d.; 100, 8a Exoelsum LiUes, la each. Land- 
folium album, 13 for 3a 6d.; Rubrum, 13, 3a 6d. 

mOLETC FOR FOtelNQ.-^umpe, 12, la. ; 

* 34. la 9d. Japanese Lanterns. 6, la 6d. 

A QOn LILira TIGRDTUM (the true Tiger 
•X, 0\J\J lily), 18 fine bulbs, la 6d.; 35, 3a 6d.; 100, ta.; 
1.000. 70s. 

1 m nn lancifolium rubrum.—E xhl. 

XV/y XUV/ bition bulba brilliant red, suffused with whiter 
6 biUba Is. 3d.; 12. 28.^; 25, 4a 6d.; 100, 16a Pid^ 
exhibition bulba 2. Is. Sd. 

rUNDAVENSIS, HYBRIDS. — Extra fine 

bulbs, la doz; 6a 100; Extra ExhlbiUon Bulba la 6d. j 
doa; 100,10a 

niOXINIA ERECTA (Tubeie), flowering, | 
V7 spotted, ftc., in extra fine mixturea 6. la 6d.; 12, 2 b. 6d.; 
picked, 3, la 3d. 

nOUBLE BEGONIAS, white and pink, 6, j 

^ 2a 6d.; 12, 4 b. 6d. 

pEAS, 8d. per quart.—Bliss’ Abundance, 
■L Eclipsa Exonian, Yorkshire Hero, Sharpe’s Queen, 
LittleGem, Fillbasket, Veitch’sPerfeetion, Wm. Hurst. Jeyes* 
Conqueror, William Conqueror, A Wonder, Ne Plus Ultra 

pUNNER BEANS, 8d. quart.—Giant White 

Xv Runner. P. Lady, Champion Scarlet Runner, whiteseeded. 

TUTARIE LEMOINE, creamy-white, dozen, 

-LtX 1 b, 6d.: 100,10a 

rPHE SUTTON 5b. COLLECTION of choice 

X Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Contains—6 half-pints 
Peas, 4 half-pints Beans, 1 oa each of Onion, Parsnip, Carrot, 
Radish, Mustard, Cresa Spinsoh; 1 packet each of extra 
curled Parsley, Aigburth Brussela Savoy, ^on Leeki 
Autumn Giant Caulllllower, Silver King Turnip, Cabbage 
and Coi Lettuca Covent Garden Beet, Celeiy, Cabbaga 
Broccoli, Marrow, and Kale; choice Aster, Ten-week Stock, 
and 12 packete various annual flower seedsi 

rPRITOMAS (Red-hot Poker), large plants, 0 
for la 6d.: 13,3a ad. 


A. Alexief A. Colomb A. Oarri^re 

B. de Neige B. of Waltham O. Forestier 

D. of Teok D. Jamaln D. of Ediaburgh 

C. Lefebvre F. Holmes B. Rothschild 

E. Bolle G. Jacqueminot J. Hopper 

H. Jamaln J. Bright J. Cherpin 

H. Paul R. Hole P. C. de Rohan 

O. I^yonnalse P. of Waltham Mad. E. Verdier 

U. Brunner M. Charta Mad. O. Luizet 

Mad. V. Verdier B. Maynard A. Wood 

Mrs. J. Laing 

Dozen, our selection, lOs. 4-year-old Standarda very large 
beads, mixed, 2 b. each; 18 b. dozen 

DWARFS* 6b. per dozen; 6. Ss. 6d. 
DupuyJamain G. Washington J. Hopper 

F. Michelon J. Bright C. Forestier 

D. of Teck Eolaire O. de Margottfai 

C. J. D. Schulenburg P. Neyron Paxton 

D. de Vallombrosa C. Darwin P. of Waltham 

Ots. de Serenye C. Hybrid J. Bright 

D. of Bedford D. de Momey C. Forestier 

D. Jamaln J. Cherpin Xavier Olibo 

H. Paul H. Jamain D. of Wellington 

W. Baroness Pieony C. de Blanche 

D. Jamaln E. Boile P. Neyron 

Royal Lance U. Brunner 

M. Baumann Capucin A. Wood 

0. Rambler La Samorence W. Saunders 

J. Margoitin M. de ^on V. Verdier 

J. Bouger Mens. Woolfleld S. Drohim 

A. Dickenson Ble. de Neige R. Jacob 

V. Hugo S. Vaisse Eclair 

St. of Waltham R. E. de Pay Pas P. d( s Blanche 

> H. Page F. Blichelon M Cbarta 

Mr. R. Monnent Mons. Noman Mad. G. Luizet 

B. Rothschild A. Carribre M. Dixon 

G. Jacqueminot Mrs. J. Laing D. of Edinburgh 

Mme. V. Verdier Mrs. Baker 

I Our selection, 12 for 4s. 8d. 

MONTHLY ROSKS. 6. ta. 6d.; 12.4s. 6d. 

I MOSS ROSES. 6, In 6 sorts, 28. 6d. 

I FAIRY ROSES, or pot-Roees, 6 for 2s. 6d. 

TEA wnR-rjt 

Your own selection, 12 for 4s. 6d.; 6 for 2s. 6d.; picked, 12 for 
6a.; 6 for 3 b. 8d. Buy early. 

Hardchal Nlel Mme. F. Cochet F. Kruger 

W. A. Riohardsoo Laurette Messing Laurette Massing 

Niiflietos Ooq. de Blanche Mme. Lambard 

E M. Henriette Reine E. Pax Des Leo XITI. 

Etoile de Lyon Beanie Inconstante Tri. de Noisette 

Qloire de Dijon Mme. Trifle E. Nabonnand 

Marie d’Orleans C. Boupert Sunset 

Kaiserin Aug. Vio- Marie Van Houtte Elisa Fugier 

toria D. de Auerstadt Lamarque 

Mme. Coohet Sombriel Mme. 8 Oochet 

Rdve d'Or Mme. Faloot Margaret Rammey 

Mme. Berard Papa Oontier Chas. Lefebvre 

A. BL Immaonla O. Mermet S. de Mme. Metral 

8ouv.de laMalmaisonSafrano Miniature 

O. Testout Aug. Guinnosseau 

6 for 2 b. 6d.; 12for4s.Id.; picked. 6 for 3 b. 6d.; 12 for Bs. 

HARDY CLIMHINO ROSES. 

6 for 3 b. 6d.; 13, one of each, for 4 b. 4d. 

Turner's Crimsoa Rambler, Amadis, Belle de Baltimore, 
Bennet's Seedlmg, Fdlidte-Perpetue, Dundee Rambler, La 
Guirland, Ihralrie Bella, Rouge, WiUiams’ Evergreen, Boursalt, 
Gracilis, Ranunoula. 6d. each; 6 for Ss. 6d. 

13,rae of each, for 4 b. 4d. 

CLIMBUEtS of the leading sorts. 

Turner’s Crimson Rambler, Gloire de Dijon, MarBchal Niel, 
W. A. Richardson^’IdeaL 5 for 6 b., extra good. 

■pRUIT TREES—Apples, ea., lOd.; doz., Ss.: 

L Warner’s King, Stirling Castle, Ringer, Rihston nppin. 
Northern Spy, Lord Buffield, Keswick CodJin, Irish 
Peaoh, Gravenstein, Ecklinville Seedling, Boston Russet, 
Blenheim Orange. A lot of larger Appier than these, with¬ 
out names, per doz., 8 b. Large trimmed Blenheim Orange, 
2 b. each. 

pELAR TREES.—Easter Beurr^; a few extra 

X large Pear Trees^Ss. 6d. each; 5for lOs. 

C URRANT T]^ES, per dozen, 28. 6d.; Red 

Currants and White. 

flOOSEBERRY-TREES, named, 2 b. fid. doz.; 

^ Whitesmith, I.iangley’B Green, Hall’s Pair Play. A large 
lot, mixed, larger than theee, 28. per doz. 

OHRUBS FOR GARDEN, WINDOW-BOXES, 

ftc.,Sand4year8old:6asBorteXlB.6d.; 12a8sorted.3B.6d. 
Aucuba japonic^ 3, la 3d.; 6, 2s ; 12, 3 b. 6d. Laurel Causia 
rotundifolia, 6, la 6d.; 12, 28. 6d. Box Balearioa, 6 , la 6d.; 
12. 6d.: 100, 16a laurel Benardi, 6. la 6d.; 12. 2s. dd. 

Box variegata, 6, Is. 6d.: 12, 28 6d. Euonymua Green. 12, 
la 6d.; Golden. 6, Is. 6d.; 12, 2 b. 6d. Laurus Oolohiqne, 6, 
Is 6d.: 12, 2a 6d. Mahonia Aquifolium, 6, Is. 6d.' 12,6d. 
Magnolia grandlflora, small, 12, la 6d.: lamr, 12,2a 6d. Laurel 
versciDia,large, 6, Is. 6d.: 12, 28. 6d. 'Hiuja Lobbi, 2 years 
old, small, 12. la 6d.: Thuja canadia. 12. la 6d.; small. 
Rettnospora, small, 12, la 6d. OupressuB Lawsoniana, ^ 
la Od.; 12, 2a 6d. Laurus Causica, 6. 2*. 6d ; 12, 4a Laurus 
rotundifolia, 12, la 6d Laurels latifolia amende. 6, Is. 6X ; 
12. 2a 6d.; or Lsurels, 6 in 6 sorts, la 6d.; 12, 2a 6d. 

rjLIMBERS, 3 feet.—Jessamine, white, fi, 

vJ la id.; Jessamine, yellow, 6, la 6d.; Japanese Honey¬ 
suckle, 3 ft., 6, la 6d.; 2 ft.. Fire Thom (PyracAnthusl 6, 
la 6d.; 12, 28. 6d. Clematis Flammula, 3 years, 6. Is M.; 
12, 2a 6d- 10,000 Dentda gracilis alba, nice for pots, 12, la GX 
LigustnuD macrophyllum, the large leaf Privet, 12, U. 6d. 
ravet ovalifolium. 2 years, 25, Is. 6d.; 100, 4a 

pOLLECTION SWEET PEAS, fi sorts, Is— 

^ In White, Boreatton, rich bronzo-purple wings; Countess 
of Radnor, pale mauve; Dorothy Tennant, rosy-mauve; 
PrinoesB Beatrice, cannine-roee; Apple Blossom, 1 pkt. each, 
5, la; 2,1a 6d.; 4. 2a 6d. 

S W^T PEAS, 2d. oz.; 2 b. lb.—Eckford’s 
mlzturee, also Primrose Emily Hendenon, Princess 
Vtotorla. Emily Hendefson. Sd. pkt. 


a ntn fine mixtures, 13; Is. 6d.: SB. 6d. 
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“ Only the Best.” 

CARAWAY AND CO., 

DURDHAM DOWN NURSERIES, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


PLANT NOW-ASPARAGUS. 

OABA^AY and CO. supply CONNOVER’S 
COLO^AL, best 2-yvar uld roots, 3^. per lOO, cash. 

“ TO ENSURE A PERFECT LAWN,” bow io 

April GABAWAY’S *‘ONLY THE BE^T’ 

LAWN SBED. lt>. per lb.; poet free, 1 lb., le. 4d.; 3 lb. 
3s. 6d.; 7 lb., 7s. Od. 2le. per bu£h>*l, carriage paid. 

VINES PLANT NOW. 

The Best is BLACK HABfBURGH, extra 
StronB canes, in liZ-inch pots, 5 b. each. Can oe turiied 
out ot pots to save carriage. 

ROSES —dwarf open firroun^lants. 

5e. per dozen, 308. par lO'. ALL. BEST VARIETIES TO 
NAME. 

ROSES —Tea varieties, beat for indoor 

cultivation in 5-inch, d-inch, and 8-inoh pots, at 128,218 , 
and 30 b. per dozen. 

OANNAS~^6Bt named varieties, atronsj 
clumps, in 7-inch pots; could be divided. Our selection, 128. 
per dozen. 

CARNATIONS-PLANT NOW. 

Named vanetie , including m.nv of AfarMn Smith's. Good 
plants. 12s per dozen; older varieties. 9s. 

CARAWAY’S “ CLIFTON EARLY CABBACE,” 

Is per packet. The earliest and best Csbbage in cmti a- 
tion. Produces quickly a second crop of beaut if ol solid 
beads of the best quahty. 

"A CAY CARDEN GAINED BY CROWING CARAWAY’S 
CHOICE FLOWEk seeds. ” 15 packets, post free, Is. 2d. 

Larger Collections, Si. to 63e. 


CARAWAY AND CO., 

DCRDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

New CATALOGUE for 1899 Post F- ee on application 

D ahlias (dry pot roota), cheap to clear.—12 
choice Sh >ws, K<«ncie . Cactus, or Ponipones. 3 b. ; .5 var , 
6e.; 50 var., 1 a 6d.; 100,20s. 

in non BE'^ONIAS (dry tubers) —12 very 
jV/UU choice, 58.: splendid micrd, 3s. doz.. 20 b. 100. 
PARNATION^.—12 fin© naUicJ vaii’siies, oa. ; 

Vf 6for2!. 6d 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 grand exhibition 

V rar., 2 a. ; 25 var.. 34. 6d. 12 standard sorts, for cui 
flowers, is 3d.; 25, 2i M. 

•pOMATOES.—Powley’a Up-to-date, the moat 

A prolific, finest fli^our, grand shape and colour, without 
doubt the most profitable round Tomato in uomiiurce. Is. 
per packet. Plants 24. 6d. per doz. 

READ THI8:- 

From J. J. MILLER, E*q., Portishrad, Fthy. .9. 1899, 
Otntlemrn,—Kindly send vvt a parktt of y„ur Up-to-datf 
Tomi'X). I tried them InH year with other sorts, and yours far 
surpassed all that I have ever s^n.for quality, shape, and boir- 
ing: infict they were admired by all other growers who saw them. 

DELARGrONIUMS. — Fringed and spotted 

A e.Yhibitioa varieties, 12 for 58., ready for 5-inch pots. 

p.ERAN[UMS (Zonal). — Pearson’s choicest 
^ varieties, to name. 6 for 2s , 11 for 38. 6d. Don bits, finest 
Continental varieties, to name, 6 for 28., 12 for 38 M. Ivy- 
leaf, double : My Colleccion contaisB the very best of these, 
in all shade s of colour, 6 for Is. 9d., 12 for Ss. 
pOLEUS. —12 btilliant coloured varieties for 

yJ exhibition. 38.; 12 good deoorative sorts, 2s. 6d. 

PENTSTEMONS.—6 tine named soits, Is. 6d. ; 
A 12, 28. 6d. 

OTRAWBERRY plants.—Royal Sovereign, 53. 

O ICO ; Latest of All, 8 j. 100. 

All post free for Cash. 

POWLEY & SON, 

PHILADELPHIA, NORWICH. 


J. DERRICK’S 

ROSES (®¥3sr) 

The following are all stronar, healthF trees. 

Satisfaction guasranteed or cask retumsd. 

96 Grand H.P. Bush Bosee.—Mrs. j Laing, Prlnoe 
O. de Rohan. Alfred Oolomb, Louis Van Houtte, Duke of 
Connaught Chas. Lefebvre, General Jacjueminot, Abel 
Oarrihre. Gloire de Margottin, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Duke of 
Edinburgh. Chas. Darwin. Duchess of Bedford. Manjuise de 
Oastelaine, Glory of Oheshunt, Marie Beaumann, Senateur 
Vaiase, John Hopper, Mme. Isaac Perriere, Pride of Wal¬ 
tham, Btar of WalUiam. Paul Neron, Harrison Weir, 
Queen of Queens, Beauty of Waltham. Any 6 for Ss.; U 
for 58. 6d.; or 25 for lOa. 

19 Charminx Tea Bosea-Gloire de Dijon, Mar^chal 
Niel, Niphetos, W. A. Richardson, Bouquet d’Or, Celine 
Ferestier, SombreoiL Mias Ethel Brownlow. Beauty da 
I'EuroM, Marquise de Vivens, Mme. Eugenie Vermer, 
Reine Marie Hnnriette. 6 fur 48.; 12 for 78. 

12 Superb Climbinx Bo»ea, 4 to 7 feet high.—MarS- 
ebai Niel, Crimson Rambler, W. A. RJehardson, Niphetos, 
Mme. Berard, Bouquet d'Or, Bout, de Mme. Lam bard, 
RSve d'Or, Reine Marie Henriette, Gloire de Dijon. O. 
Devoniensis, Mme. A. Carriire. 6 for fis.; 12 for lOs. a. d. 

3 Curious Green Roses (very novel).2 3 

12 Rosea on own roots, Mme. Isaac Perriere, W. A. 
Richardson, Sir J. Paxton. John Hopper, Rfive d’Or 4 6 

6 Climbing Roees on own roots .2 6 

6 Moss Roses, Pink, Lanei, Bath White, Crested, fto. .. SO 
6 Japanm Roses, Kugosa rosea, Mme. Q. Bruant, ko. 3 S 

6 Austrian Briers, yellowest of all Roses.3 0 

6 Ampelopsis Veitchi. self-olinging, 2 b. 6d.; 12 .. ..46 

1 Hardy Climbers (Jasmines, white and yellovr Honey¬ 

suckles, Clematis, Cotoneasten, Virginian Creepers, 
kc.). Is. 9d : 12 for .30 

3 Large-fld. Clematis Jackmani, Bangholme Bello, &c. 3 0 

12 Large-leaved Irish lines .... 2 0 

2 Clematis montan^ 2 C. Flammula, 2 C. Vitalba .. 2 6 
12 Carnations, choice named. Ketton Ro«e, Grace 

Dailing, Louis Napoleon, Mrs. Muir, Mrs. R Hole, 

Harlequin, &o., &o.4 6 

12 Coreopsis grandiflora, grand vellow ..19 

12 Gaillardia grandidora, 28.: 20 Canterbury Bells .. 16 

20 Antirrhinums, white or choice mixed.16 

■20 Iceland Poppies, white, vellow, urange, scarlet .. 16 
12 Oarnations from Benary's choice strain .. .. 16 

12 Mrs. Sinkins Pink, fine do ible white ..16 

6 Perennial Peas, wtite, rose, scarlet. Is. 9il.; 12 for .. 3 0 
6 Pyrethrum<s single or double, named, la 9d.; 12 for S 0 

4 Triioma Uvaria grandiflora (Eled Hot Poker) .. .. 2 0 

12 Hybrid Primroses, very choice strain.13 

3 Greenhouse Asparagus Ferns .19 

6 Lovely Maidenhair Ferns, in 6 varieties.2 0 

12 8w«iet Briers, 2'». 9d.; 6 English La render (strong) 1 6 
6 Variegated Ivies, Gold and Hilver .. .23 

6 Perennial Cornflowers, red, whit«. yellow. Is 9d.: 12 3 0 
6 Anemone japonica alb^ la fid ; 3 Hydrangea Dr Hogg 1 3 
6 Heuchera Sanguinea, beautiful coral-red, la 9d.; 12 3 0 
12 Gyiwophila paniculaia, white Fern-saver ..2 0 

6 Aquile^a chryeantha, loag-*piirreflyellow. Is. 3d.; 12 2 0 
6 Delnhiniums, choice, niix^. Is 3d ; 12 for .. .. 2 3 
6 Michaelmas Daisies, a bite or 5 var. .. ..16 

12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed.13 

6 Doronicum(Giant Yellow Marguerite),early, Is. 6d.; 12 2 6 

Descriptive Catalogue free ot numerous other varieties 
to offer. Carriage paid for Cash. 

J. DERRICK, ROSE GROWER, PORTISHEAD. 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE, KENT. 

GEO. BUNYARD & C0.’S 

NEW & OLD STRAWBERRIES 

For crop 1899 or for forolnc. 

Now selling at reduced prices. 

Thsf offsr the largest stock and the best plants In the Tradsi 
Change of stoik paya 

OeUalogueM of Strawberries and Summer Fruit now Ready. 


We beg to aDDoance that our 

Illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue of our Home 
Grown, Selected A Tested 
Garden Seeds U now ready, 
and will be sent gratis and 
post free on application, 

A Perusal will repay. 
CHARLES SH^RE & GO., Lifted, SLEAFORD. 

Digitized by 



HARRE&GO., Limted,: 

Co ogle 


new STRAWBERRY EVOLUTION. 

"DERPETUAL BEARER from June till frost; 

A larg* delicious-flavoured fruits; plant now to bear thi« 
season. Plants. 28. fid. dozen “Goliath o( Gath" (2-oz. 
fruits), "Lateet of All " (scarce). Is. 6d. dozen, frtv. 

A WONDERFUL PLANTlIi 

rrERACLEUM GIGANTEUM.—This sub- 

AL tropical plant is perfectly hardy, and will grow anywhere. 
The leaves are most ornamental, and are often 3 feet across. 
It throws up a stem from 10 to 15 feet in height, bearing umbels 
of pure white flowers as large as an ordinary cart-wheeL Once 
seen never forgotten. Plants, Is. 6d. each ; 2 for 28. fid.; 6 
for 5a, free. Send for List of Novelties. 

rjURlOUS 1 !!—Curious Roses, a green Rose, 

^ a nearly blue B'«e,a Rose whose flowers are 2 feet in 
circumference, the 3 for 58. Monster Fuchsias, flowers large 
as small tea-cup, blue, white, and yuUow, the S for 2a. 

TJEW ROSEK ! ! !—Ross of ni’ny colours, 

•Lv “Child's J wel." Raiser's description: “No two 
flowers are alike on same plant—some yellow, some crimson, 
some striped, Ac." Good plants, 28. fid. and 5e. each. 
“President Garfield," i lack, edged crimson, 2s. each. 
“|■’aprice,'■ criu.8on. rtrlped white, 2s each. Toe above 
6 Roses sent free for Ks., with 3 “gratis." 

COOOY. F.R.H.8., BELCHAMP, CLARE, 8UFF01K. 


M. J. PAYNE 

WESTON NURSERIES, CLEVEDON. 
_—My Speciality. 

Extra rtrong weU-grown bushes, as supplied to His Royal 
Highness Princs Duleep Singh, also other mvmbers of tlie 
Nooility and Aristocracy. 

HYBRID PERPETUALS, dS^'elSa'd. 

La Prance, John Hopper, A. Carriere, Mrs, John Laingt, 
Duke of Edinburgh, General Jacqueminot, Xavier OUbo, 
Oaptn. Christy Chas. Lefebvre. Sir G. Wolseley, A. Diesbach. 
^ynolds Hole, A. Laxton Boule de Neige, Jules Margottin. 
R. Mamock, Earl of Pembroke, Harrison Weir, Duchess 
of Bedford, U. Bninner, B. de Bonst«ttin. La Roriere. Paul 
Neyron, Duke of Connaught, White Provence, &c. 

TEAS AND HOISEUES, 

Sour, d'un Ami, M. Cochet. .lean Ducher, fitoile de Lyon, 
M. NieL W. A. Richardson. R6ve d'Or. C. Kuster, Marie 
Guillot, R. M. Henriette, Anna Olirier, M. Cusin, C. Mermet, 
F Kruger, Sunset, Grace Darling. Niphetos, C. Testout, Cloth 
of Gold, Gloire de Dijon. Beauty de IRurope, Lamarque, 
Souv. d'Elise. V. Folkestone, 2fca 

EXTRAORDINARY Larare CUmblnar Roses 

is. ?d. each ; 6 f ir 68. 6<l. ; lIs. doz. Tu-^ner s Crimson Kaiu- 
bler, Gloire de Dijon. Mme. Berard. R. M. Henriette, Devon! 
ensis, A. Murat, F. MoreL W. A. Richardson, M. ^ieL IWve 
d'Or. Bouquet d'Or. Aim^-* Vibert, &c. Moss Roses, Glory 
des Mousses, Mo«b Rose Crested, and Bath White. 2fcc., 6 for 
3s. fid ; fis. fid. per doz Sweet Brier, very strong, 3a. per doz 
CHEAP HARDY CLIMBER& extra Mron^. 

—Grand Irish I vies, very large, 64. and 9d. each. Clematis 
montana and Flammula, pure white, very fragrant, rapid 
growers, prolific bloomers, od. each; do Vitalba (Traveller's 
Joy), 4d. each; do. oosrulea (blue), fid. ea. Ampelopsis Veitchi 
(the favourite self-clinging), fid. each; large-leaved Virginian 
Cr»*6per, foliage turns beautiful red in autumn, 5d. each ; 
Ampelopsis ssmpervirens(Evergreen). 5d. each. Honeysuckles 
Aureoreticulata, beautiful golden-veined, Japanese. 5d. each ; 
o d-fasbioned flowering, fid. each; Sempervirens (Evergreen), 
5d. each. Jasmines, white and yellow flowering, 4d. and fid. 
each. ’Wistarias, blue, 9d. each. This is a lovely climber 
Magnolias (grandiflora), Is. each. Gold and Silver Ivies, fid. 
ea<'h. 

Larfire-flowerinx Clematis Jackmani. Smith’s 

Snow-whtre, Uenryi. 2tc., large plants. Is. fid. ea.; 6 for 78. fid. 

HARDY PERENNIALS.— Lavender, good bushes. 

b for Is. fid.; 12Beedling Oamaiions, Is.; 6 Michaelmas Daisies, 
white and blue. Is. fid.; Krigeron speciosum, lovely for 
cutting. 6 for 2a 3d.; Helianthus (Per. Sunflower), double 
and single, 3s. doz.; Forget-me-nota Is. fid. doz.; Montbretia 
Pottsil, 6 for Is. fid.; ^rethrums, double and single, assor. 
colours, 6 for 2a ; Pansiea very choice. Is doa : named sort*, 
from 2s. fid. doz.; Violas, named, best varietiea 2 b fid. doz. ; 
Tritomas (Red-hot Pokers), good planta fi for 2a; 100 well- 
assorted perenniala 5a ; 50 for 2a 9d. , Mrs. Sinkins Pinks, 
pure white, immense blooroa 2 b. doa; 6 for la 3d.; Her 
Majesty, new white Pink, veiy lovely, 6 for Is. 9d.; 3a doz.; 
Pinka Maiden's Blush, 6 for 2s.; Oriental Poppies, very large 
planta Immense scarlet blooma fid. each; Chrysanthemum 
maximum, 6 for la fid.: Phloxea assor., choloe named, fi for 
2a : Polyanthus, gold-laced. Is. fid. doa ; Yuccaa fid. and la. 
ea.; Hydrangea Dr. Hogg, fid. each; 20 Foxgloves, la 3d. ; 
40 assorted choice Wallflowers, la fid.; 12 double Wall¬ 
flowers, la; 12 Brompton Stocks, white, purple, and 
scarlet, la; 12 double Hollyhocka 2 b. fid.; 6 Arum Lilies, 
la 9d.; 6 Primula oboonica (everfloweriug), 2a ; 12 Cinerariaa. 
Is. fid.; 12 Primulas, very strong, finest strains, la fid.; 12 
assorted greenhouse Fema grand stuff, 2s. fid.; 12 a88orte<i 
Ferns for cool-house, 28. fid.; Draoama indivisa, fid. each, 
large plants 

Grand Plants. NOT RUBBISH. 

Sir Walter Scott, "y. Ilow ground;’ Germania, “ycMow 
self.” still the best; Mra F. Watts, pure white; Alice Ayrea 
wbite. marked crimson; Duchess of Fife, light pink, bei't for 
cutting; Ojd t’rim<»on Clove Gloiie de Nanov, large vhite. 
Clove scented; Souv. de la Malmaison, blush; DuchcKS of 
York, beautiful light co-al. 12 for 58. 

All orders 28. fid. carriage paid for cash wit h order except 
where otherwise stated. Any 11a worth for l(k.; 23e. for 

NEW ROSE, Ao., LIST FREE. 


TOOGOOD’S ROYAL 

GARDEN SEED GUIDE, 

ConUining bondreds of beantlfal lUnstra- 

tlonSy bnd poet free to intending purchasers 

TOOCOOD & SONS, SOUTHAMPTON. 

Royal Seedsmen nor Half • a - Century. 
Established 1815. 


riHRYSANTHEMUMS strong plants.—1 doz 

^ new Japs., including Joseph Chamberlain, Mrs White 
Popham, Owen’s Memonai, Royal Standard, Mast r Tu ker, 
etc., 5 b. ; cuttings, 44. 1 doz beet Exhibition, including G. 

Warren, Surpass- Amiral, Georgiana Pitcher, Mme. Riviore, 
Flthome Beauty, etc. for 2s ; cuttinga Is 6d. Market 
Dei'orative uarieties. at 9d. doz., cuttings —F. LINGE, Nur- 
seryman. Belvedere, Kent._ 


GERANIUMS, Autumn-rooted cuttings.— 
VJ Scarlet Vesuviua Is. 3d. doz.; 78. 100. White Vesuvins, 
Madam Thibaut (double pink), la fid. doz.; Ss. 100. Master 
Chrittlne, Is. 8d. doa ; 9a m. 100. Henry Jacoby (dark 
crimson). F. V. Baspail (double scarlet), Qujen of Whites 
(pure white). Flower of Spring (cream edged), la 9d. doz ; 
Ifc. 100. We*t Brighton Gom (scarlet). Is 6a doz.; 98. 100. 
Perilla (goldenbronze), 28. doz. Post free for cash with order. 
—JAMES BAkTON, North bridge-st., Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


PRIZE STRAINS. 

S. d, 

IflVarietiesNEW VICTORIA ASTERS .. 2 6 
6 ,. .. .. .. . 1 4 

19 GIANT COMET ASTER . .3 0 

6 „ M .. .. .20 

19 GLOBE QUILLED ASTERS 2 6 

6 .. .. ..14 

Mixed packets of either variety. 6d. and Is- 
Our Asttra have been awarded First Prize at 
Olasgow bhovo for the last Jive years in mccese>ion. 

M. GRAY & CO., 

138. Q UEEN STREET, GLASGO W. 

1 O H. P. ROSES, Bs.—Gen. jeeqaeminot, Mar- 

garet Dickson, Marie Baumann, Merveille de l-yon. 
John Hopper, P-ul Neron, Mn». J. Laing, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, La France. Baronefn Rothschild, A. K. WillianiR, 
Camille do Itohan. 1^ PYRETHRITM8, ?8.—Mont Blare., 
Solfuterre, Pioneer, J. N. Twerdy, Haag-* et Schmidt, .Mar¬ 
quis of Bute, Progress, Vir/o, La Belle Monde. Captain 
i’ares, Ne Plus Ultra, Virginale. i2 DELPHINIUMS.3s. 6.L 
Gladiator, Dr. Bcrgmann. Comet, Neomie, Ustane, Mu. 
Moore, Minen a, l^a Romance, George Ville. Isabella, Tudi. n, 
Duvivier. 12 CARNATION-^, Ss -Queen of Bedders, Raby 
C«BUe. Grenadin, Mrs. Muir, Redbra^ Rev. H. H. Moore, 
Old Red Glove, H K. Hales, Mrs. R. Hole, Duchess of Fife, 
Gen. Stewart, Gloire de Nancy. 12 IRIS, Ss.—Adonia Flo¬ 
rentine Princess of Wales, Golden Queen. Nimr^ Pearl, 
Alveirea. Haiold. Souvenir, Q -een of Hipsies, Pallida, Gari¬ 
baldi. 100 SEEDLING CARNATIONS, 3s. All good 
plants, ctr. free.—J. LANGFORD, Nurseries, 'Withlngton, 
Manchw ter. ____ __ 

IJEUCliERA ALBA. —New dwarf perennial, 

bearing white flower- resembling Lily of the Valley, 
strong year old i^nts, 4, 1 b. 3d. Heuchera sanauin^ coral 
red.fi, iB. 3d. Primulaobconica. in bud. 12. U 3d. ,|^oi«riy 
MKjked, poBt free for cash.-W. BOWER, Wharncliffe Side 
Ardens, Oughtibridge, nw Sheffield. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 










GARDEmJTG ILLUSTRATED. 


March 4 , 189 d 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 


PFOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


THAT WILL GIVE SATISEACTION. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. CARRIAGE PAID. 

8 d. 

6 Ocraniums. New Zonale, single, large fld., named ..13 
Ceraniiuns, New Zonale, douDle, large tld., named 1 3 
6 OeraniuniB, New Irv-leaved, oouble, named ..13 

12 Culuus, most superb and distinct varietit s .. ..16 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellow, and sUlphur, named 1 0 
8 Primula obconica, always in bloom, large plants • • f 9 

12 Lobelia “ Queen Victoria, ” scarlet per**nnial ..26 

6 Sorepfocarpus, New Hybrids, of easy culture .. ..10 

3 Fuchsias, best sorts, double or single, oamed . .,10 

4 '• Haby ” or •* Smallest in the World " Fuchsia .10 


FRUIT TREES 

AND ROSES 


•Nothing so profitable antf 
easy to grow._^ 

So Acres of Saleable Trees 


We have a few quarters to clear up in order 
to make room for fieih stock, and offer until 
middle of March only, strong, well-rooted trees 
at low rates, as under. Terms cash with order. 
Carriage Paid on orders of £1 and upwards. 
Oar selection of varieties. 

CATALOGUES OX APPLICATION. 

FRUIT-TREES. 

BUSH AND PYRAMIO-Apple., Peare. mm., 

HbO Cherries, 124. per doz ; 8 O 3 100 

TRAINED FOR WALLS —Cherries aud Plums, 
24. and 24. 61. ea. 

Ditto, and Espaliers—Apples and Pears, 
24. 6 d. and 84 . 

Ditto. Peaches and Nectarine, 24. 6J. to 
Si. 6d. ea. 

STANDARD -Apples, Pears, A Plums, 124. doz. 

C303SBERR1ES AND CURRANTS in variety. 

Si. doz. ; 100. 

Special prices quoted for large quantities^ or 
for Purchaser s Selection. 


THE BEST PROCURABLE. 

Lists Free. _ 


4 Msranta Veitchii, beauiiful foliage . 

rt Begonias, giant strain, various colouir, largo tubers 
2 Josticia amabilis, showy for greenhouse 
4 Bryouhvllum (Candle-plant), of easy culture 
4 Acacia lophantha. Is. 2 Croton “ Insignis " 

12 Heliotrope, best vars , Is. 2 Diaciena australis 
4 Baxifraga karmentosa (Mother of Thousands) 

4 Grevilles robiista, Is. 4 Golden Moss 


.HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 

Packmg and 


Bushes in variety, 

RlSiw '1 uBCiCarriage'free for Cash with order. 
bSra I IflT P**” 

ltm| ITM All ether Nursery Stack 

Pm9 ‘| |9 carriage forvjard 

sB0 §@ imP 0TS From 15/- a doz. 

BB 1^1 Omsmental Trees. 01 Acres. 
EZffll I Bui Four Acres of Qiass. 

Clematis (80,000) from 15 /- 

CU ! f N.B.—Single Plants art sold at 

kH tlightly increased prices. 

raf GENERAL CATALOGUE 

iL^ee 170 pagMl of Nursery Stock, 
ai^lstically pruduced, containing 
some bundrods of illustrations, 
and full of T.iliimMe Inrormation. 
free on receipt of Sd. for postage 

WP.HARD SMITH SC* WORCESTER 


4 Sidaicea Candida. Is. 6 Delphiniun 

.ptarmica, " or " The Pear 

in 4 best exhibition sorts 


6 AebUloa ‘ 

lOO Onions,-- 

3 Thyme, 3 Marjoram, 3 Sage, 3 Savory (12) 

4 Centaurea niontana, roe«a and blue 
12 Prtpaver Ohentale hybridum 

8 Valerian, blue and white . 

12 Geum, double scarlet, very useful.. 

R Luoinu* T>aly,>hyllus, wh‘te and blue 
12 Pinks, “ Her Msjesty," or Mrs. .Sinkin. 
25 M oaotia, Clivvdon varj. blue and white 


12 Aster, Micnaeunaa uauy, iz nnrei, van., namou a o 
6 Aster, "Gol iUock%" 9d : tt Aaron’s Rod ..0 9 

6 Campanula oarpaUca, blue or white .10 

12 Canterbury Bolls, Cup and Saucer, 3 colours .. ..10 

8 Coreopsis grandidora, ve^y uselol for cutting .. ..16 

6Doroni'’um exceisum, "Golden Stars," rery useful .. 10 
4 Echinops Ritro, beauiiful everlasting Blue Thistle .. 10 
6 Stenactis speciosa, lavendef-ooloureu Marguerite ..10 
6 Perennial Peas, rc^ and white, strong roots .10 

8 ^psophila paniculata alba, invaluable for bouquets 1 0 
8 Bfoneysuckle, French red or white, very showy .. 10 
6 GaiUardia, choicest hybrids, various colours ..13 

12 Hollyhocks, choicest double, various colou'S.. .. 2 0 

6 Heleidum Bolanderii, Goloen Marguerite ..10 

6 Monardia, scented Bergamot, scarlet and purfde .. 10 

J 2 Pansies, "New Giant, grand plants, all colours ..13 
Phlox, sideodid varieties, to name ..13 

6 Pyretbrums, double, very dneat sorts, named.. .. 13 
6 ll^cbera sanguinea. beautiful coral-red spikes .. 10 
6 Physalis (Lantern Piant), K ; 6 Geum double scarlet 0 9 
4 Scabious caucasica, beautiful delicate lavender colour 1 3 
12 Saponaria ocynioides, bright pink trailer .. ..10 

— --•• Sollel d'Or,” very free .. ..10 


LEADING SORTS 

; lOs. doz.: 804. lOO 
; 4a. doz ; 258. 100. 
6s. doz. 


GRAND STUFF. FIBROUS ROOTS. 

StandATnU .1* < 

J >WAr/ £LP .6d. ( 

Cllmbors. very strong.. 


KERR’S DAHLIAS 


All classes, in 400 best varieties, from 2s. 6d. doz. All the 
beet 1898 varieties in stock. See Olir Cfttalocne, and 
book your orders at once for early delivery. 

Pot roots of Show and Caotos Dahlias (true type 
13 for 38. _ ^ 


8ABHHAM NURSERY, SUSSEX 


CARNATIONS 


12 Mrs. R. Hole, beautiful Urra-cotta, Ss 6d. 

Is Yellow Queen, glorious new yellow self, 4 a 
12 Mrs. H. Ri ley, levely pink, sweet scented, 38. 6d. 

18 Mra Chaw. Daniels* pale desh colour, Ss. 6d. 

18 Blush Malmaison, blush white, large, 3s. 6d. 

12 Duchess of Fife, beautiful rose-pink, 48. 

Two of each of the above for 3e. 6d., carriage paid. 

12 .Fine CARNATIONS without names for 2s. 

SWEXT PEAS. 24 fine new varieties, large packet of 
each 28. 6d.; 12 fiotst varieties. Is. fid. hee our List 
ROCK PLANTS (Hardy Herbaceous), 100 for 20*. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS.-A specialty. See CaU- 
logue. 12 varicLies, 34.; 100 lu 50 varieties, 218. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM ORANDIFLORUM (tnieX 
tha finest large white Ox-eye Daisy in cultivation, flowers 
4 inches across. Once plaoU d permanent. 6 for 2s. £d.; 
12 for 4 b. 

COREOPSIS GRANDlFLORA.-Anothergem. No 

garden complete without it. Golden-yellow flow, rs, in 
bloom all «ummer and autbinn. 3s. doz. 

GYPSOPHILA PANICULATA (the Gauze flower). 

Invaluable for enhancing the appearance of the choicest 
bouquets, wreaths. Ac. Ss doz, , 

6 of each of the above 3 Herbaceous Plant", 48. 6d. 
PITRE WHITE EVERLASTING PEA, the mos: 
utseful hardy plant for cutting purposes in cultivation ; 
lov»)y ivory-white flowers produced in the greatest profu 
Sion. 9d. each ; 2 for Is. 3d 

BEGONIAS, DOUBLE XXHIBITION.-Fuil-vizc 

tubero, from 4 to 5i inches clrciunference, separate colours, 
9d and Is. each; 78. 6d. and 9a. per doz. Nothing better to 
be ha<l at three times the price. 

BEGONIAS, SINGLE EXHIBITION. - Gold 
Medal stiain. bear let, yellow, white, orange, and pink. 
First size tubers, 48. doz ; smaller size, 28. fid. doz. 
GLADIOLL--Splendld Hybridized SeedUngs. Cannot be 
excelled. 12 for 28.; 50 for 7s.; 100 for 128. 

TEA ROSES.-H'inest farieties, 6a. doz , free. 

All Cash Orders carriage paid. 

FuU Disenptive CATALOGUE Post Free. 

KFRR BROS.. FLORISTS, DUMFRIES. 


4 Sunflower, double, --. .- .. - - 

6 Sunflower, single yellow, dark eye.10 

8 Tiarella oordifolia (Foam Flower).10 

6 Pjrethram iiliginosum, “tJiant Whire Marguerite" .. 13 
8 Lavender, " Old English," Is.; 4Rudbeckia Newmanii 1 0 
4 Arapelopsis Veitchi aelf clin^ng climber ..10 

3 Passion Flowers. 3 varieties .10 

15 Carnation Margaret, very framnt, various coleurs .. 10 

4 Anemone Japonioa alba, grand for cutting .. ..10 

12 Violas, choicest varieties, all colours.10 

4 Tritoma, "Giant Torch Lily" .13 

12 Delphinium*, choicest-named sorts, mixed .. ..2 6 

12 Ljchnis iRose Campion), very showy.13 

12 Carnations, strong layers, distinct vars , named, 

from our specially selected Collection.3 6 

Above plants are aU strong and healthy, and will flower 
well this season. Smaller quantiiies at same rates. 12s. 
worth for lOs. Cash with oraer. 

8. ROGERS & SONS, 

Western and Nene Nurseries, Wlilttlesea. 


THE BEST AHD CHEAPEST IH THE WORLD. 

pLEARANCE SALE.—All have been kept 

ra v*^ back, and Will plant now with Baf'ty. 53choi « 
Dwarf Perpetuals for 214. 96 choice) Standards and Half 
H anua ds for 3ls. 11 Half Standards for 98 fid. *. 50 Dwarfs, 
uonaniad, i2s. fid. The f iilowlng are carriage frei; 6 M’%rA 
t hal N-els, 5s.: 12 choice Climbing. Ts.; 12 best Uvorid Per 
Tvtuals, dwfs , 6«. fid.; 6 Gloire de Dijons, 48 fid ; 6 beaniifu 
F^i'y Roses, 48. 4 Austnan Briers, 3*. ; 6 choice Moss Roses 
34 fid.: 6 old-fashioned Rosea 3a fid. : 6 pink Monthly Roses 
2«. 6d ; 12 Sweet Brier*. 38. All my selection for Cash aitl 
(>ider. Thousands of Testimonisls. Catalogues free. 

JAMES WALTERS. aa« on>w«. EXETER. 


DOBBIES 

DAHLIA CUTTINGS 


10,000 Now Ready. 

BEING SENT OUT DAILY. 

Prices Is. lOd. per dozen; SS. 4d. for 25; 6s. lOd- for 
lOs 6d per 100, all poit free. Our selection. Guaran- 
ied all choicest nMUOd varieiiea. Purchasers will please 
kj when ordering which class they want Double 
isotns, * he moot popular of all. ftiiow. Fancy, Pom- 
lone, Siiisle, Stugrle Caotns, or Tom Thumb 

FUCHSIA CUTTINGS. 

Finest named varieties. Same price as Dahlia Cuttings. 

DOBBIE & CO., 

Florists to the Queen, ROTHESAY. 

Ni'TF. —Our only address for correspondence. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 12 strong, well- 

L/ looted plants in 12 new and choice named varieties for 2s. 

TTERBAUEOUS CALCEOLARIAS, Kelway’s 

Model, the unrivalled strain, marvellous colours, strung 
plants, 28. doz. 

pELARGK)NIUMS.—12 strong, well-rooted 

A plants from 3-in. pots, all beautiful and distinct, for 4a. 

•TONAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s superb 

^ strain, well-rooted, best named varieties, Ss. fid. per doz., 
immense trusses. 

DEG ON IAS.—Finest strain of singles, blooms 

•U very large, colours beautiful, flne sound bulbs, 28. fid. doz. 

pLOXINlAS.—Finest strain in cultivation, 

>7 colour* iierfect, flnelv blotched and mottled, flne bulbs, 
3a. doz.; grovdng plants, Ss. doz.; large 5-inoh bulbs. 58. doz. 

pUCHSIAS.—All the beat single and double 

-L varieties, strong well-rooted plants, named. Is. fid. doz. 

TkOUBLE PETUNIAS.—The finest named 
-L/ varieties, strong plants, fi for Is. 9d.; 38. doz. 

POLE US.—12 beautiful varieties, well rooted, 

^ tor Is. fid. 

All post free for cash with order only. 


HARTLAND’S BEGDNIASlIl 

HARTLAND’S CARDEN SEEDSllI 
HARTLAND’S FLDWER SEEDS! 11 
HARTUND’S RARE TULIPS in season 111 
HARTLAHD’S DAFFODILS In season! 11 

Write for Seed List 1899. and for other Lists later on. 
Prices commensurate with quality. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, Seedsman, 

Bulb and Begonia Grower. Patrtok Street. Cork. 


DIRECT FROM THE ACTUAL GROWERS. 

a Bullion to aeleot firom. 

.ijlPECIAL TRADE OFFER. 

The entire stock is in really grand condition. All pur cus¬ 
tomers agree that we give the best valne In the 
T£3^* Constant repeat orders prove this. 

Pteris tremula, P. cristata, P. Wimsetti. P. major, Cyrt^ 
mium filcatum, Adlantum cuneatiuu, 4c. 48 b, at 3*. fid. 

**A 1 ^ Uui^ ztS!‘per 100. Very best goods. 

A lark good Stuff for potting on, out of 2i pots, at Ts. per 100. 
Packed and put on rail free for cash with order. Address 


"I ON receipt of Postal Order l8. fid. or 

-L/ U stamps, sent free: 5packets Imbriqud-Pompon Aster, 
Vioioria Atter, Mignon Aster, Oheiranthus annuus fl-pL, 
Primi*’a chin flmbr, Syierbe, Mdlange. Best quality evtr 
offered.—P T. I. V. SCHATK, Roiteraam, Holland._ 


Landscape Gardeneis & Nurserymen, 

lavite intending planters to inspect their unrivalled stock of 

ORNAMENTAL AND FOREST TREES. 

Bend for' stalocae* and list of pabUo and petrate works 
ssrried oat bf theiu 

aTASTOM NURSERIES, BORROWASN, DERBY. 


WRIGHTS NURSERIES, LEE, KENT, 


AS.—Pot roots of Show, Faucy, Pom 

Cactus, Single, 12, 3s.; 25 for 58.. post free.- 


'B, Dunblane. 


rPROPiEOLUM 

A- scarlet and on 


40 good roots, names attached, free. Is. 4d. 
Miss BONNEY, Tintagel. 


Original frorr 

ORNELl UNIVE 
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SPECIAL. NOTIOE. 



DT YOU WANT 


& Son S REALLY ROOD SEEDS 


CHOICE 


Yegetable*Flower 

SEEDS 

For Present Sowing, 

AND 

BULBS & PLANTS 

For Spring Planting. 


AT MODERATE PRICES 

APPLY TO 

Ar. ROBERT SYDENHAM 
Tenby Street, Birmingham. 


NO ONE WILL SERVE YOU BETTER. 


COLLECTIONS OF VEGETABLE 
AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

Made up of the most popular Varieties, and to suit all 
requirements, from 28. and upwards. 

Orders for Vegetable Seeds of lOs. and upwards sent 
Carriage Paid. 

Orders for Flower Seeds of 38. and upwards free by post. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOOUE of the abore, with CUL¬ 
TURAL DIRECTIONS, will be sent j^t free on applica¬ 
tion to our Offices at Orenreen, near Haarlem, Holland, or 
to our General Agents— 

Messrs. MERTENS & CO., 

3. Cross Lane, London, E.C. 


NEW POTATO 

FIDLERS’ FAME. 

The heaviest cropping Kidney in existence ; 
quite free from disease. Splendid table 
qnality. 

THE ONLY MAINCROP 
POTATO OF ANY NOTE 

Offered to the public this year. 

Marvellous 

Cropper. 

See Full-page Photograph iu our 

NEW CATALOGUE, 

Gratis and Post Free to all. 

SEVERAL VALUABLE NOVELTIES. 

FIDLER&SONS, 

Potato Growers, 


MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

Are acknowledged by all to be the Best, Cheapest, and Most 
Reliable erer published. They contain only the 

Beat Vegetables. Flowers, and Bulbs worth 
growing. 

Being the Selections of the Largest Seed Growers, Market 
Gardeners, and the most celebrated Professional Gardeners 
and Amateiuv in the Kingdom. They also oontain rery 
useful Cultural Instructions. 

MR SYDENHAM'S Bulbs and Seeds were represented 
and gained First Prises at London, Birmingham, Preston, 
Newoastle-on-Tyne, Shrewsbury, Edinburgh, ko., Ac., in 
1892,1893,1894, 1895,1896. 1897, and 1898. 



Radnor, pale heliotrope; Monarch, dark bronzy-purple. 

COLLECTION No. 2.-10 Very Choice 
Varieties. 

60 Soods of each In separate packets. Is. 9d. 
Blanche Burpee, finest white; Queen Victoria, pale yellow; 
Venus, pale lemon-pink iLorely. delicate pink; Her Majesty, 
soft rosy-pink; Lady Penzance, bright pale rose; Mars, 
intense glowing cardinal: New Countess, fine pale hello- 
trow; Countess of Powis, orange-salmon and pale pink; 
Stanley, large bronzy-purple, the best dark Sweet Pea. 

Special Price for the Two Colleotions, 2/S, 
Post Free, with a packet each of White and 
Pink Cupid (26 seeds) FBU OF CHABOK. 

COLLECTION No. 3.—10 Newest Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in separate packets. Ss. 
Sensation, blush white; Modesty, blush pink; Prima Donna, 
large pink; Lottie Hutchins, buff, flushed pink: Oriental, 
bright rose; Triumph, salmon and pink; Gorgeou^ orange 
ana pink ; OaptiTation, rosy-purple : Ooloni^ lilao-rose ; 
Salopian, deep mulberty-red. 

SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE 3 COLLECTIONS, 5/- 

With a packet (26 seeds) of Pink and White 
Cupid and four striped varieties (60 seeds of 
each) FBBE OF CHABOB. 

The seeds in these Collections are ail cart/itUy hand¬ 
picked, all small or doubtful seeds being taken out. In¬ 
tending purchasers can send their oilers to any other 
advertiser and compare them with Mr. Sydenham’s, and 
if hu when received are not perfectly sati^actory they 
may be returned and the money refunded. 


THE BEST SIX TOMATOES 

In oultiration; often sold under other names to get fanoy 


Challenger, Sd.; Golden Perfection, 3d.; Ea&ly Opkn-au. 
the best for outdoor work, 3d. Collection, Is. 3d., poet free, 
If ordered separately. Id. each extra for postage. 

THE FOUR BEST CUCUMBERS. 

Each Packet contains 10 Seeds. 

Lookle B Perfection, RoUisson's Selected Telegraph, Oorent 
Garden Faroorlte, and MarreL 6d. each; postage Id. each 
extra; or the Coupon, 3 b., post free. 


RILL LISTS POST FREE ON APPUCATION, 


WEBBS 

BOXES OF 

FLORAL GEMS 


Gardens of Ladies and Amateurs 

Contain Colleotions that are highly desir¬ 
able to every admirer of an abundant 
suooession of exauisite bloom, as they 
consist of the choicest and most uni¬ 
versal favourites of the garden, lib orally 
arranged for the various prices. 

WEBBS’ 10 6 BOX 
CONTAINS : 


12 vars. Half - hardy and 
Tender Annuals 
6 „ Po,nilar Harry 

Perennials 

8 ,, Piuany-fluwered 

Aster 

12 „ Showy Hardy 

Annuals 

1 pkt. Petunia, mixed 
6 vars. Geruiau Ten-week 
Stock 


1 pkt. Double Zinnia el-v 
gans, mixed 

1 07,. Large-flowering Mig¬ 

nonette 

2 ., Sweet Pea, mixed 

3 vars Ornamental Gra^s >s 

for winter bo-iqiiei s 
3 ,, Everlasting Flo»>r» 
frr winter bouquets 
1 okt. Bal»am, choice 

mixed 


Digitized b^j 


Go 'gle 


Other Boxes at 2/6, 5 7 6, 15 

21 31 6, 42 and 63 - each. 

Boxes and Carriag-e Free. 

WEBBS’ SPRING CATALOGUE, post free, 1/-. 

Webbs,Wopdsley, Stourbridge. 

Before you Buy your Seeds! 

SEND FOR I 

FRANK WAITE’S CATALOGUE) 

OF 

LIMCOLNSHIRE HOME-GROWN SEEDS. 

DEING a Genuine Seed Grower, FRANK 

" WAITE can supply you with his very best Stocks of 
Vegetable Seeds at first cost, thus saving middle profits 

FRANK WAITE’S GARDEN PEAS. 

Grown in the Lincolnshire Fens. Bright, bold samples 3 
true to name, and infinitely superior to Canadian atid \ 
New Zealand grown Peas, very often sold because they arr s 
cheaper. = 

SiX Quarts for succession, selected as the very b^'f.t J 
from my trial grounds, fis., car. paid. 6 pints, 3s. €d.. - 
car. paid. a 

The above have been grown from my ewn carefully _ 
selected stocks under my own personal supervision ; they ^ 
have been dressed by the best machinery ond hand- § 
picked in my own warehouses, snd I am fully anured ^ 
that none better can be bought, no matter what price is “ 
paid for tbem^____ 

FRANK WAITE’S LINCOLNSHIRE 

HOME-GROWN POTATOES. 

Robust and vigorous in constitution, thus ensurii g 
healthy growth and freedom from disease. The value ot 
Lincc^nshire Potatoes tor seed purposes is well known, 
and is shown by the fact that thousands of tons are 
annually shipp^ from Boston Dock to the growers of ^ 
Cornwall ana the Channel Islands, while some are sent 3 
as far afield as South Africa. \ 

Send for Catalogue of the very best varieties, giving § 
terms of free carriage. 

FRANK WAITE’S LINCOLNSHIRE \ 

HOME-GROWN VEGETABLE SEEDS. C 

(No German rubbish.) The truest and best stocks that s 
can be produced by careful growth and selection. \ 

AftPARAGUB BOOrSL-Splendid stuff, care- a 
fully packed and carriage paid for 3s. 6d.. 6iu, and J 
78. 6d. per 1 00. See Oat«iqgue. a 

G^SEBERRY AMD CURRANT TREES. J 

surplus stock, specially grown for own market, garden s 
I'bese are really good and cheap. 3s. 6 d. doz , carriage ^ 
paid for cash. 3 

LINCOLNSHIRE GROWN GLADIOLUS. % 

—Magnificent bulbs, producing spike after spike of 3 
bloom. Brenchleyensis, la. per doz. ; Gandavensis % 
Hybrids, Is. 6d. per doz., car. paid. § 

FRANK WAITeJ 

Seed Grower and Seed Merohant, I 

BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
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ADricot-tree. eggs on 
Arum Dly (C^Ua ethi* 

opica) . 

Camellias. 

Camatio-B. 

Chry8anth*«mum — dark 
n>id sorts for bush 
planu 

Ch'ysanthem ums, OstT ich 
Plume 

Chrysanthemums to 
dower at Christmas .. 
Chrysanthemums — what 
are the best soils ? 


4 Chrysanthemums—when 
to divide summer sorts 
1 Oonserratory 
1 Cottage garden in sum- 
1 mer-iime. a 

Cypripedium Oodseffl- 
anum 

4 Cypripedium leuchorrho- 

dum . 

3 I Ferns. 

I Ferns, exotic, in the open 

air. 

Flowers and vegetables 
easily grown 


Ferns, Tree. 

Flower seeds, hardy, for 
pro lent sowing .. 
Forcing-houses, cleanU- 

neos in. 

Fruit garden 

Fungus . 

Garden, an unconven¬ 
tional . 

Garden pests and friends 
Garden work 
Grape I, early 

Grub. 

Hollyhock-leaves .. 


1 i Indoor plants 

Kitchen garden, the 

5 Lettuces . 

Lilacs, the. 

2 Magnolia grandiBora, 
2 propagating, by cut- 

6 tingi 

Malva moschata alba .. 
5 Myosotis diiaitiflora (For- 
4 get-me-not) 

2 New Z-ialand Flax (Phor- 
2 mlumteiax) 

4 Orchis, Madeira (Orchis 
4 foliosa), the 


1 I Orchids . 

7 Outdoor garden .. 

7 ' Outdoor plants 

8 Plants for beds 
Plants, summer - flower¬ 
ing, for a bed 20 feet 

3 long. 

8 Planti, the best, for a 

sunless greenhouse .. 
8 Potato Myatt's Proliflc .. 

Potatoes, the Ashleaf .. 
1 Questions and answers 
Seeds, choica 

4 Stanhopeas. 


4 Store.2 

2 Tomatoes under glass .. 2 

5 Trees and shrubs .. .. 8 

5 Tuberoses, forcing .. 6 

Valerian, White .. .. 8 

Vegetable garden.. .. 2 

6 Vegetable Marrows .. 8 

Vine, Turquoise - berried 

1 (Vitis heterophylla) 

7 and its varieties.. .. 6 

7 Wallflower Primrose 

9 Dame .. .. 8 

9 Week's work, the coming 2 
4 Window gardening .. 2 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE BEST PLANTS FOR A SUNLESS 
GREENHOUSE. 

In many gardens both small and moderately 
large in size are to be found a greenhouse or 
greenhouses, so placed as to aspect that a ray of 
direct sunshine never falls upon their glass 
roofs, and in such cases, unless care is taken in 
the selection of the plants to cultivate therein, 
but very poor results indeed will be obtained. 
Now this need not be the case, because there 
are some most beautiful plants that will thrive 
to perfection in such a structure, and the list 
of these here given will be found to be in 
every way a useful and reliable one. To begin 
with, 

Camellias may be used in two ways for the 
purpose in view, either planted out in a border 
to clothe the walls, and thus serve as a back¬ 
ground for Ferns and other ornamental foliage 
subjects, or be grown in pots or tubs, and 
arranged as centres of groups, for which purpose 
they are well fitted, as their dark leaves show 
up in pleasing contrast with others that are 
variegated, like the foliage of Coprosma Bauer- 
iana and Eurya latifolia variegata, both of which 
are great acquisitions in any such house, 
as they are exceedingly showy, and always 
look bright and in condition (given fair 
treatment) the whole year round. Another 
plant that will do well ^most anywhere is the 
Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida variegata). The 
Natal Lily (Himantophyllum miniatum) is 
nearly as accommodating in this respect, and 
besides having fine, (^k, healthy-looking 
foliage, produces magnificent heads of orange- 
scarlet Lily-like flowers. So fine and showy is 
this plant that it should be in every green¬ 
house, and furthermore it is one of the very 
best for window culture, as in this case plants 
so placed in rooms very often get killed by 
mistaken kindness in giving so much water ; but 
as the Natal Lily soon fills the pot it is in 
full of roots, and is half-aquatic in its nature, 
it cannot well be overdone with moisture, as it 
takes up a great deal of it in the course of 
twenty-four hours. The 

Arum Lilt (Galla eethiopioa) is likewise a 
desirable plant, thriving in sunshine or shade. 


and sending up its stately flowers (spathes) at 
a season when white flowers are most accept¬ 
able. As to Ferns that may be grown in a sun¬ 
less greenhouse, their name is legion, and only a 
few of the best will be here mentioned ; 
amongst these choose some of the Spleen- 
worts (Aspleniums), such as A. bulbi- 
ferum, A. biforme, A. flaccidum, A. canariense, 
and A. fceniculaoeum. These are all free 
growers and very ornamental, especially A. 
biforme and A. flaccidum, which produce grace¬ 
fully arching fronds, and are therefore most 
eflective in vases. For large houses where there 
is plenty of room, the Californian Chain Fern 
(Woodwardia radicans) is very fine, and so is 
W. orientalis, which is not so spreading, but 
very handsome and noble looking, the young 
fronds when they first come forth showing a 
good deal of colour. Phlebodium aristatum is 
likewise a very distinct Fern, the fronds of this 
being of a rich glaucous silvery hue that shows 
up in pleasing contrast to the deep green of 
others. Lomatia chilensisisa fine bold-looking 
Fern, and Cyrtomium falcatum must not be 
forgotten, as that stands amongst Ferns for 
distinctness of character like the Holly amongst 
evergreens, and, like that shrub, it is bright 
and oheery-looking the whole year through. 
The popular Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 
cuneatum) should always have a place, and 
Pteris cretioa albo-lineata ought not to be left 
out of the list, as it is a very beautiful kind. 
Seedling 

Tree Ferns are stately objects, and when 
they get too large to be aocommi^ated in a struc¬ 
ture of ordinary dimensions, they may generally 
be disposed of to advantage in exchange for 
others. The most serviceable kinds to possess for 
the purpose in question are Dicksonia antarctica, 
D. 8(|uarroaa, and Cyathea dealbata; and to 
associate with these are some of the Palms, 
such as the Chusan PcJm (Chamacrops Fortune!), 
Cocos Weddelliana, and Latania borbonioa, 
all of which may be kept healthy and 
in a small state for years, provided they are 
never allowed to get too dry at their roots. 
The 

New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) and 
its variegated forms are also fine plants for 
mixing with others, more particularly with 
Palms and Ferns, with which they associate 
well. And then, again, there are Aralia 


Sieboldi and A. Sieboldi variegata, both strik¬ 
ing plants in size of leaf and appearance. If 
climbers are wanted nothing can surpass the 
Red and White Lapagerias, which love shade ; 
and to see these at iheir best they should be 
planted near each other so that their shoots may 
commingle; and then, when in flower, the 
effect of the one is greatly heightened by the 
contrast of colour with the red and white blended 
well together. H. 


Carnations {Little Cha7ig).—The following 
is the correct system of culture for Chinese 
Primulas : Sow seeds in May on the surface of 
a pan of fine soil composed of loam, leaf-mould, 
and silver-sand in equal portions, pressing the 
compost firmly down before sowing, and giving 
the pan good drainage. Sprinkle the seeds with 
silver-sand until they are covered. Lay a piece 
of glass over the pan and cover this with brown 
paper, which will tend to keep the soil moist 
until the seedlings have appeared, when the 
paper must be removed. A temperature of 
about 60 degs. should be kept up from the time 
the seeds are sown. When the seedlings are 
large enough to be conveniently handled trans- 
plamt them into well-drained pans or Dots in the 
same compost already recommendea, placing 
them 1 inch ajmrt and keeping in the same 
temperature. When the foliage of the seedlings 
touches plant them singly in 2-inch ^ts, 
reducing the sand in the compost by one half. 
After they have remained a week or ten days 
in the same temperature to become established 
remove to a cold-frame, keeping it close for a 
few days, after which air should be admitted, 
gradually at first, then freely. The soil from 
the commencement must be kept fairly moist, 
and the foliage sprayed with a one rose in the 
evenings. When the roots have spread round 
the insides of the pots transfer the plants to 
5^-inoh pots, using a compost of two-thirds 
fibrous loam and one-third leaf-mould, with a 
liberal sprinklii^ of silver-sand, potting moder¬ 
ately firmly. Place in a cold frame and keep 
moderately shaded in summer weather. When 
well rooted apply stimulants in the shape of 
weak liquid-manures. In September remove 
into a house with a temperature of from 50 dem. 
to 55 degs., and keep close to the ghss. You 
may plant your Marguerite Carnations out 
during the month of April. 
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territory. It ia impossible to identify the grubs 
you spe^ of from your meagre description, but 
if you care to send one to us we will submit it 
to an expert for his opinion. 

Potting Roses (Norwood).—Aa you are 
obliged to move your plants owing to change of 
residence at end of May you must lose no time 
in potting them up. Even then you cannot 
expect a crop of flowers “ as usual/’ Had the 
work been done last autumn you would have 
had a greater measure of success. As it is you 
ceui save the plants, but the blossoms, although 
you will obtain some late, will certainly not be 
**&8 usual.” In potting, do not use all clayey 
soil, but add about one part of fibrous-loam and a 
small quantity of sand or road grit. See that 
the pots are well provided with crocks, and we 
should advise you to plunge the plants in the 

S ositions you wish them to finally occupy, and 
efer transplanting until the autumn. If the 
plants are plunged up to the rim of their pots 
and not neglected in the matter of watering, 
much better results will be obtained than if you 
transplant them so soon after potting. 

Pmniiig Mme. Berard Rose (Mo/on).— 
A good deed depends on what the arch is like. 
If It is a single iron one, the one large shoot can 
be allowed to remain and the side growths out 
back. If, however, the arch is a wide one the 
main shoot should be cut back to within .3 feet 
of the ground and the resulting strong growths 
be trained up the arch. During the mild winter 
bush Roses have not remained entirely dormant 
as yon have remarked. Do not be tempted to 
hurry on the pruning on this account, as a late 
frost would play havoc with the young growths 
and materially postpone the blooming season, 
whereas injury done to the present wood is of 
no account, as that will necessarily be removed 
in the subs^uent pruning.—F. 

Orlmson Rambler Rose (Zena).—It is 
not usual to have more than one perpendicular 
support for a pillar Rose, but, if yon wished, 
you might have three, planting the Rose 
between them. Rough, unbarked Fir-polee, 
with about a foot of the branches left on them, 
make convenient supports for climbing Roses, 
as the jutting-out remnants of the boughs afford 
an excellent support to the vigorous shoots. If 
the upright is smooth the growths of the Rose 
must be carefully secured to it as they ascend. 
There is no necessity to twist the growths, 
spirally, round the upright, as you suggest, but 
the shoots should be so disposed as to hide it. 
When the growths have reached the summit of 
the pillar do not bend them down and tie them 
in as you propose, as this would present a 
needlessly formal appearance. Allow them to 
grow naturally, and, if necessary, prune back in 
the spring, cutting out the dead wood and 
shortening and rearranging the remainder—F. 

Treatment of Moss Roses (F. Ban- 
cToJl). —As you have only recently planted your 
Moss Roses, you must not prune them until 
April. If the bushes have very long shoots a 
portion of each may be cut away at once in 
order to prevent the plants from swaying about 
by the action of the wind, for this would 
seriously disturb the roots. About the first 
week in April cut back the strong, vigorous 
growers to within 12 inches or 15 inches from 
the base, and the moderate growing varieties 
4 inches to 6 inches, supposing the plants to be 
one year old or ** maidens.” If they are two 
years old then the shoots must be shortened to 
within 4 inches or 9 inches of the first year’s 
wood, according to the vigour of the variety. 
The general emture of Moss Roses is mainly 
similar to that advised for the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
many notes of which have appeared in our back 
numbers. Keep the centres of the plants free 
from weakly growths, and when growing freely 
hoe the ground well and afford frequent doses of 
weak liquid-manure. 

Mme. Berard and Orlmson Rambler Roses 
for arch {K. F.). —Yea; Mme. Berard and Orimson 
Rambler should grow well over an arch. The colour of 
the latter is, however, not particularly artistic, that of the 
single Carmine Pillar being far superior. Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg is another blight red, vlgoroos-growing 
climber beanng semi-double flowers. 

Proniner Roses Just planted (S. B. J7.V.—As 
you have only Just planted your Roses you had better 
defer the pruning for a while until root-growth has well 
commenced. For the flrst season It would be well to 
prune only moderately hard. 

(Fwihtr Boat mpliea xviU he found on page 19.) 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Oonsepvatory.—Good bushes of Genista 
fragrans wUl be now bright and effective. One 
does not sm now the charming old Coronilla 
glauca; it makes a good wall plant, and under 
glass is nearly always in flower. Those having 
an unheated conservatory will find this old 
plant useful. May be planted against a wall in 
a warm comer outside. The variegated variety 
is not quite so hardy, but it makes a neat pot 
plant in the conservatory. I often think more 
might be done with the scented-leaved ** Gera¬ 
niums,” the foliage is useful for mixing with 
cub-flowers. Radula minor is a pretty cut¬ 
leaved variety, and Lady Plymouth, a pretty 
variegated form of radi^, is a charming old 
plant that was formerly used a good deal in the 
flower garden. Quercifolium (Oak-leaved) was 
formerly in every cottage window, but is not so 
common now. They disappeared with the 
Myrtles and other old-fashioned things. It 
would be interesting to get a collection m these 
sweet-scented — P^rgoniums I suppose we 
ought to call them—again for the sake of their 
fragrance. Many make a mistake in potting 
this family loosely in soil of too light and rich I 
a character. They require very firm potting in 
good loam, slightly enriched, for the last shift. 
Azaleas going out of bloom should have all 
seed-pods picked off, and be placed in heat for 
a time to make growth, and be well syringed 
two or three times a day in bright weather. 
Winter-flowering Heaths should be praned 
back to induce a bushy habit, and when the 
young shoots have started repot if necessary. 
Use the beet fibry peat, freely mixed with silver- 
sand. Drain the pots well, and pot as firmly as 
possible. Never shift on a plant with the ball 
in a dry state, and be careful with the water 
for some time after repotting. To neglect them 
means death, and the opposite extreme of over¬ 
kindness is nearly as fatal. Cinerarias, when well 
grown, are effective plants at this time, but they 
are seen at their best in a cool-house, just kept 
safe from frost. This family and Calceolarias 
do best on a cool bottom in a low, light house 
that is easily fumigated. Green-fly will now be 
a trouble to Roses if a close watch is not kept. 
Dusting with Tobacco-powder will be useful 
when the insects are not numerous, but the 
vaporiser makes short work of green-fly. 
Vallota purpurea (Scarboro’ Lily) may be re¬ 
potted now if necessary, but these bulbs flower 
best when a little bit starved in the matter of 
pot room. 

Stove. —Cuttings of nearly all stove plants 
will strike now in a brisk l>ottom-heat kept 
close, and shaded. There will also be a good 
deal of repotting to do now, especially amongst 
the fine foliage plants, such as Caladiums, 
Marantas, Anthuriums, etc. The last-named 
must have abundant drainage, and be potted 
firmly in very fibrous materials, something after 
the manner of Orchids. Crotons, when they 

5 et leggy, should be pruned rather hard back, 
'he ends of the shoots make good cuttings, and 
will soon form roots in bottom-heat. Crotons 
are not difficult to grow, but they must have 
a night temperature of not less than 65 degs. 
The syringe must be used freely, but the water 
should be pure rainwater, or the leaves will be 
discoloured and the plants rendered useless for 
any decorative puipose. If there are any 
mealy-bugs in the house an effort should be 
made to clear them out now. It is a difficult 
task, but perseverance will accomplish it. These 
insects are partial to Sbephanotis floribund^ 
and if any bugs are in the house they will 
generally oe found among the blossoms of this 
phmt. Vaporising with nicotine will kill the 
fuU-grown inseots,^ut there are always young 
ones in some inacoessible place to work up stook 
again. 

Early Peaoh-hotiae.— There will be 
good deal to do now in re|pilating the growth 
and thinning the young fruue, esxiecially on the 
underside of the branches. Keep the fruits 
above the branches and they will get the 
necessary sunshine to give colour, which adds 
to their value. A colourless Peach or Nectarine 
is not thought much of in the market. Peaches 
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and Nectarines should be thinned sufficiently to 
enable the fruits to swell to the full size 
reached by that particular variety. It used to 
be thought that one Peach to the square foot 
was a reasonable crop, but with judicious 
feeding we can go much beyond that now, 
though the persistent heavy cropper sooner or 
later spoils his fruit and cripples his trees. StiU 
there is a wide margin for the use of stimu¬ 
lants when the fruits are swelling. Night 
temperature now about 55 degs., with a genial 
atmosphere made either from using the syringe 
or damping down the borders or paths. Most 
of us are obliged to keep bedding and other 
plants in the house during the forcing season, 
out the sooner these are cleared out into cold- 
frames the better. If there are any dry spots 
in the inside borders, loosen the surface and 
moisten the earth with warm liquid-manure. 

Tomatoes under glass.— The planto 
set out early in January will now be in blos¬ 
som, and must have free ventilation when the 
sun shines to ensure them setting. In the mid¬ 
dle of the forenoon tap the stems with a padded 
stick daily to ensure distribution of the pollen. 
Plants set out now in houses where a night 
temperature of 60 degs. is maintained will 
make rapid progress, and not be much behind 
the plants set out earlier. However, there is 
not much got out of Tomato growing now, as 
the foreign productions are ranch letter than 
they used to be, and thus come to hand in better 
condition. Tomatoes are well enough fCr a 
catch crop with other things, as they do not 
occupy the house long. 

Late Grapes. —The Vines will soon be 
breaking and the necessary cleaning, top¬ 
dressing, etc., should have been done before the 
buds move. It is better to use a little fire-heat 
to help them on in spring than to fire much 
in autumn, especially for Gros Golman, which 
requires a long season. 

Melons in frames.— In suitable hot-beds, 
which must be substantial. Melons will come on 
rapidly now. Plant in good loam. Do not 
shade; cover up warm at night, and ventilate 
according to the weather, and the foliage will 
be robust and able to resist red-spider. 

Window gardening. —The weather is at 
the timeof writing frosty, and if it continues may 
do injury to plants close to the glass. Window- 
boxes that are planted permanently with Ferns 
and creepers for north windows should be top- 
dressed with gooi soil. Sow Mignonette and 
plant Musk in window-boxes. 

Outdoor garden.— In some districts there 
is a growing demand for Tuberous and other 
Begonias for bedding, but plants with good, erect 
flowers are wanted, not rubbish of a nondescript 
character. Those wanting really effective 
masses should make their ownselectionsandraise 
seedlings. There are several comparatively new 
sections of Gladioli. Gladiolus Childsi and 
its hybrids are a valuable addition to the older 
form of this lovely flowtr. Many of these 
hybrids are hardier than Gandavensis and may 
remain out in well-drained land all winter. 
The large-flowered Cannes have been rather 
disappointing in our district; they cannot 
stand cold winds, and must have a sheltered site 
specially prepared for them. They are, of 
course, worth all the trouble where they can be 
done, and will doubtless find a suitable home in 
large gardens. Where there are sheltered spots 
hardy flowers that will produce long-stalked 
flowers for cutting are always in demand. 
Among the most useful are Paeonies, especially 
the sweet scented varieties ; they want time to 
get established, and the soil should be good and 
deep, and a mulch should be given early in 
summer. There are many beautiful varieties to 
be had now of both the herbaceous and 
Moutan or Tree section ; but the former are the 
hardiest; the latter would be suitable for the 
cold conservatory. Coreopsis grandiflora is a 
lovely thing for cutting, but it should be sown 
ATin iiAlly , as it often flowers itself to death. 

Fruit garden.— The best time to plant 
young Vines under glass is just as the buds are 
on the move in March. For small houses I 
should prefer to have the border partly inside 
the house and partly outside, so that the Vines 
may be planted inside, but the roots will have 
a ohanoo of going outside if they like; and in 
many instances the Vines work outside more 
than in. This is, doubtless, due to the fact 
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March 16th .—Cleared off* a lot of exhausted 
Brussels Sprouts. Manured the land and 
planted Potato Windsor Castle. Planted 
several beds with Tufted Pansies in self colours. 

less satisfactory than 
r of cow- 
I like the 
When planted 
f pretty ground- 
Te shall use them 
Geraniums.” 


that the inside borders get too dry. One of the 
most difficult points in Vine culture is to manage 
inside borders properly, and it necessitatesa go^ 
deal of stirring up of the roots till one has 
thoroughly grasped the subject as regards their 
wants. Fortunately Vines do not resent any 
interference with their roots, especially if rich 
top*dressings are applied and the dry places 
moistened. Is is quite possible to strike young 
Vines from eyes in sods of turf placed on a warm 
surface. Plant out the young Vines in June in 
a liberally prepared border. Grow them to 
the top of the house and partly down the other 
^de. Ripen the canes 4 feet or so; if poor, 
further, and take a limited crop the second 
season. This might not al ways suit a gentleman 
gardener, as permanency would be a considera¬ 
tion with him ; and though he would probably 
take a bunch or two from each Vine, nothing 
would be done to lower the vitality of the 
Vines. With the market grower, or, at least, 
many of them, the present time is more impor¬ 
tant than the future, and he crops heavily and 
early, and feeds high ; and when weasness 
shows itself the Vines are pulled out and some¬ 
thing else planted. 

Vegetable garden.— Stir up the surface 
of Asparagus-beds lightly with the fork to let 
in the air and sunshine. The crowns will soon 
be on the move. If there are any spare lights, 
even with frames, a few boards can be up 
alongside the beds and the lights placed over. 
If covered in this way it will bring the grass 
much earher, especially if this covering is used 
at night. Sow Asparagus to r^.ise idants to 
make new beds and to raise plants for forcing. 
Where there is room to spare under glass, and 
only a few plants wanted, sow the seeds in 
(mill pots and plant out permanently in April, 
after the plants are well hardened. Five 
hundred plaints in small pots will not take up 
much room, and that number will plant a very 
large bed. Make new plantations of Seakale. 
The sets made from the thongs out from the 
crowns when taken up for forcing, planted now 
in well-prepared ground, will be strong enough 
for forcing next winter; should be planted in 
rows 15 inches apart each way. Clear away 
the litter from the old stools of Globe Arti¬ 
chokes. New plantations should be made in 
April. These are often permitted to remain too 
long on the same grouna, and their successional 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ERIGERON SPECTOSU8 AND VARIETY 
SUPERBUS. 

The Erigeron, a representation of which appears 
on this page, is one of the most valuable of our 
herbaceous plants, being of exceedingly flori- 
ferous habit and remaining in bloom over a long 

S ariod. In the south-west it commences to 
ower in May, and 1 have perfect blossoms as 
late as November. Its colour, a soft mauve, 
set off bv the large golden eyes, is very pleasing 
and renders it especially acceptable for indoor 
decoration, where it associates charmingly with 
white flowers, such as Madonna Lilies ; indeed, 
until the introduction of some of the newer 
varieties of S weet Peas it was difficult to find 
this shade elsewhere in the early summer on 
plants that afforded ade¬ 
quate length of stem for 

I artistic floral decoration. 

Erigeron speciosus, whi h 
is also known as Stenaotis 
speciosa, grows to a height 
of from 2 feet to .3 feet, and 
has a variety, E. s. super- 
bus, that bears even larger 
flowers thas the typo, while 
there are other named 
forms to be found in hardy 
plant lists. Though this 
Erigeron will live and flower 
in poor and shallow soil, it 
is to be seen at its best 
when given a rich and deep¬ 
rooting medium. It is 
practically hardy, but some- 
times succumbs to the 
effects of the winter in 
damp, adhesive soils, al¬ 
though such losses are more 
prevalent in winter, when 
sharp frosts and sudden 
thaws alternate, thus freez¬ 
ing and thawing what foli¬ 
age remains above ground, 
than when long-continued 
but unbroken froats are ex¬ 
perienced. In gardens where 
the natural soil is heavy 
and damp it is advisable to 
plant some specimens in 
sp-r'cially - prepared porous 
compost, where these may 
be counted upon to survive 
the winter an i to refill any 
places left blank through 


Last season they were 
usual, and we have buried a la^ 
manure about 0 inches in the beds, 
mauve and white Viola cornuta. 
now thinly they form a very 
work to other plants later. W 
as a groundwork for tricolor “< 

March 17th .—Put in cuttings of new Cactus 
Dahlias that were started early. Watered 
inside borders of early Peach-house and vinery 
with warm liquid-manure. Sowed Lettuces 


exception. 


failures in the natural soil 
of the garden. The Hima¬ 
layan E. Etoylei, with purple- 
blue flowers, is a pretty 
tufted sproies, and the 
Mexican Daisy (E. mucro- 
natus), also known as Vit- 
tadenia triloba, resembles 
the subject of this note in 
its long-extended flowering, 
being often in bloom for 
eight months of the year. 
Its blooms are, however, 
much smaller, being scarcely 
larger than those of the 
common Daisy and of very 
similar colour. 

8 . W. F., Torquay. 


The Fleabane (Erijjeron specioeus). From a photograph by 
Miss F. S. Pope, Coombe Down, Bath. 


Kales, Broccolis, etc. In our district if wo do 
not BOW early we fail to get good growth. A 
sowing will be made later. 

March 18th .—Shifted on a lot of Ivy-leaved 
“ Geraniums.” These are useful for many pur¬ 
poses. Sowed more of the broid leaved 
Spinach. Planted out Cauliflowers in trenches. 
Sowed a little Turnip-rooted Beet. This turns 
in early. We are now gathering ripe Straw¬ 
berries Viscountess de Thury and Royal 
Sovereign. To keep up a succession plants are 
introduced very frequently, and we have them 
now in different temperatures. Commenced 
grafting fruit-trees. 


Beautifying a garden (John Gregory). 
—We should not advise your trying Roses, as 
it is most improbable that they would prove 
hatisfactory. Deciduous shrubs are better than 
evergreen tor the neighbourhood of London, as 
these shed l heir smoke- coated leaves and appear in 
a fresh green livery with each succeeding spring, 
whereas evergreens generally have a dingy look. 
The flowering Currants (Rib^), Syringas (Phili- 
delphus), Lilacs, Weigelas, Forsythia suspense 
andF. viridissima, double Jew’s Mallow (Kerria 
japonica fl.-pl.), Rhodotypos kerrioides, and 
Guelder Roses, Viburnum Opulus and V. plica 
turn, are good deciduous flowering shrubs. For 
the rest you should use bright hardy perennials, 
such as German Irises in variety, Oriental 
Poppies, the Lyre flower (Dioentra spectabilis), 
the Giant Leopard’s-bane (Doronicum planta- 
gineum excelsum). Lychnis chaloedonica, nybrid 
Alstrcemerias, Lupines, both of the herbaceous 
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Olematlsefl (Amattur, .Wontem).—Mme. Van Houtte 
and Otto Frmbel ; both belong to the lanuginosa 
section of the Clematises. You may plant them outside 
when the weather becomes fairly genial, say well on in the 
month of April in your cool climate. Give them rich and 
porous soil, as they require good feeding, but stagnant 
moisture at the root is very harmful. 


sod the seeds sown therein thinly. French 
Pelargoniums now showing flower buds. Shall 
give the plants liquid-manure till the flowers 
ooeo. Vaporised Rose-house. Put in cuttings 
of new Fuchsias and Tree Carnations. . 
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and tree sections; Delphiniums, Campanula 
grandis and C. persicifolia in all their varieties ; 
Galega officinalis and its white form, herbaceous 
Phloxes of decided colours, Madonna Lilies, 
Orange Lilies (L. croceum), and Tiger Lilies ; 
Coreopsis grand iflora, Gaillardia grandiflora, 
white Japanese Anemones, Pjrethrum uligino* 
sum. Day Lilies (Hemerocallis), Perennial Sun¬ 
flowers, and Starworts or Michaelmas Daisies. 
All the foregoing are of easy culture, and with 
well-worked and enriched soil should do well. 


THE SALPIGLOSSIS. 

Tins is a very beautiful annual flower, and if 
seed is got saved from the best strain the 
colours are wonderfully fresh and pure—yellow, 
orange, lemon, deep crimson, and finely-striped 
kinds, borne gracefully on slender stems. The 
stems are usually about IS inches high. It is 
really a half-hardy annual, though seed sown 
late—about April— 
will germinate read ily 
out-of-doors. Sowing 
under glass is the rule, 
however, and that in 
the usual way for 
half-hardy annuals, 
pricking off, and 
planting out when 
quite sturdy. We 
like to see the Sal- 
piglossis in a bed bv 
itself or grouped with 
other things, but not 
in a way to destroy 
its grace or beauty. 


possibility arising from the mildness of the 
winter and successive dampness of the atmos¬ 
phere and soil that very strong-grown Carnation 
leafage may be subject to both fungus and 
maggot attacks. Generally free dustings with 
sulphur are best for the former, and Tobacco- 
powder or snuff for the latter. These maggots 
prey on the centres or more tender leaves, and 
if not killed by the powder may be so through 
the use of strong Tooacco water. Hard-grown 
plants are much less likely to suffer from these 
troubles. The Carnation is a plant especially 
fond of plenty of air and light, also a fairly dry 
position. The very sappy, soft-wooded varie¬ 
ties which are so much grown to produce large 
show blooms are ill suited for border culture, 
whilst they do remarkably well in pots, not 
only because the roots are restricted in area, 
but also because the plants being kept under 
glass are less amenable to climatic variations. 


BORDER 
CARNATIONS. 

Owing te the long 
drought and heat of 
last summer Carna¬ 
tion layering was in 
many cases far from 
being successful, be¬ 
cause the drought 
had hardened the 
season’s growths un¬ 
usually, and with 
such woody stems the 
process of callusing 
and rooting was very 
slow. This was so¬ 
cially the case also 
where water could 
not be furnished to 
the layers, and in 
many cases fully four 
or five weeks elapsed 
from the layering ere 
rain came to give the 
needful stimulus. In 
all such cases it was 
useless to attempt 
lifting and replanting 
the layers in October 
or November, roots 
not having been 
made, and there was 
no other course open 
but to leave the non- 
rooted layers till the 
spring, by which time 

roots will have been well formed ; yet in many 
cases where, owing to depth and richness of 
soil, border Carnations made robust growth, and 
layers were not hard-wooded, the warmth of 
the soil and amnle watering promoted remark¬ 
ably quick ana efficient rooting. But that 
was not the good fortune of the average or 
amateur gardener. But it may not be found 
altogether an evil if planting be deferred of 
necessity till April. Layers then lifted with 
great care should be found nicely rooted, and if 
transplanted direct where to bloom, the soil for 
their reception having been treated to some 
well-decayed manure and leaf-soil, thoroughly 
dug in and mixed, and some sharp sand being 
strewn over the surface to mingle with the roots 
when the planting is done, it will be a surprise 
to find how rapidly root action will follow. 
We much prefer in borders planting in 
trebles, anglewise, as in that way much 
better results follow. If planted so that 
the summer growth will develop outwards 
ample room for layering is left. There is some 


Salpigloesia flowers. From a photograph by Miss Powell, The Grove, 
Blshopton, Devon. 


As Carnations are impatient of excessive mois- 
, ture, it is wise in stiff soils to plant on slightly 
I elevated mounds made up by adding some old 
. pot or other fine soil. Carnations are so much 
better as border plants in the ordinary flower 
! garden than as bedding plants, as they are not 
I sightly objects for a time ere flowers expand, and 
i then again whilst flowers are de?aying. When 
grown m small clumps as advised, that objection 
: IS not evident, and it is soeaisy toclip off decaying 
I flowers from day to day and to keep the plants 
, very neat. Then Carnations in quantity in 
I flower-beds need much treading amongst in 
' staking and tying. That may be of no conse¬ 
quence in beds in a reserve garden or one 
specially set apart for Carnations, which is a 
different matter. Then, when planted in clumps, 
perhaps 15 inches from the Grass in borders, it 
is so easy to attend to the staking and tying 
without treading on the soil. As to stakes, in 
spite of all the fantaitic things offered for sale, 

I none seem better than small, round white wood 
I ones, ranging from 18 inches to 20 inches in 


height, that have had a coat of dull green paint, 
as these are less conspicuous objects, and with 
the aid of Raffia-grass the stems are easily kept 
in position. When buds are unduly crowded 
on stems a few of the smaller ones may be cat 
out; but hard disbudding, such as is practised 
on pot-plants, should not bo performed, whilst 
in the case of flowers that split their pods, or, 
rather, their calyx, and thus look ragged and 
objectionable, is is possible to correct the defect 
to some extent by putting a band of rubber or 
Raffia round the calyx before expanding the 
flower ; yet is it far bettor to grow varieties only 
that do not burst the pods, and of these there 
are plenty of good form. Were it not for the ex - 
isting rage to possess huge Carnation flowers 
these largo pod-bursting varieties would not be 
tolerated. Carnations rarely seed outdoors, 
but they will in pots under glass if the flowers 
bo carefully fertilised. Good seed is, however, 
pretty abundant, and as 80 per cent, of seed¬ 
lings usually come double, the purchase of a 
2s. 6d. packet of a good strain often proves to 
bo a good investment. A. D. 


FRUIT. 


Ph]ACH CULTURE IN THE OPEN AIR. 

Training thk young trees. 

The Peach is one of the freest growing of all 
fruit trees. If allowed its own way it will often 
make shoots 2 feet and 3 feet in length in one 
summer and become a luxuriant bush. Many 
allow it to do so, and obviate all chances of its 
becoming fertile, but the mere fact of its grow¬ 
ing so well ought to indicate what it is capable 
of if trained and oared for, and this is what it 
needs, and without which it will be sterile and 
unprofitable. The trees ought to be planted 
before there is any indication of growth about 
them, and by the end of March or early in 
April, according to the condition of the weather, 
the buds will push into growth. On wet days 
they will be moistened naturally, but in dry 
weather the trees should be moistened over 
with the syringe every morning. It is better 
to do them thus early in the morning than in 
the evening, as at that time of the year they 
may be chilled at night, and one of the objects 
of syringing is to induce free growth. Another 
object is to prevent insects, especially green¬ 
fly, from injuring the shoots or foliage, as once 
the foliage is checked by insects the trees will 
never make a free growth, daring that season at 
least, and they must be kept clean. Many more 
shoots than are required will appear, and all the 
superfluous ones should be removed when about 
2 inches long. All those which come out at 
the back of the wood with their ends against 
the wall or going to the wall should be taken off, 
and those left to form the tree may stand about 
6 inches apart. As these grow they should be 
trained so as to form an evenly-spreading tree. 
Once they are thinned to the necessary number 
and nailed in position, they shouli be trained 
as far as they will grow upwards. Avoid 
crowding them and on no account let one shoot 
cross the other, and keep them free from insects 
by syringing. Should the weather be dry, water 
the trees at the root weekly, but with clean 
water only, but discontinue this in August and 
September, when the wood will mature tho¬ 
roughly. No protection will bo needed in 
winter. The following spring the shoots left 
on the previous one will be found to bo full of 
buds like those which were removed when dis¬ 
budded at first, and as they get into leaf this 

f irocess must be repeated with all the shoots, 
eaving the young snoots thinly as before, and 
continue to train them regularly all over the 
wall 80 as to make an evenly-distributed, well- 
balanced tree. Some fruits may form the 
second year, and if the trees are healthy and 
strong it will not injure them to let a few of 
these swell and mature. Each spring the 
process of disbudding must be carefully attended 
to. The trees will bear much finer fruit the 
third season, but the disbudding in spring must 
not once be omitted. The disposition will be to 
allow more buds to remain and more shoots to 
grow than can be laid in without shading each 
other, and this is a mistake which extra care 
ought to be taken to guard against, as allowing 
no more shoots to grow tlian can be quite conve¬ 
niently spread over the wall is one of the secrets of 
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success. As the shoots grow in summer they should 
be nailed or tied against the wall. This should be 
started in May or June, and as growth proceeds 
tie them in again. 

Pruning, nailing, and disbudding. 

However carefully disbudding may be done 
in the spring, the trees will require to be pruned 
each winter. In doing this, any dead shoots 
should be cut out. In their ascent some of the 
branches will become destitute of buds on the 
lower part. These are useless for fruiting, and in 
pruning, all such should be cut out and some of 
the young ones Mt to take their place. The 
Peach always bears on the previous year’s wood. 
This is why a very strong growth is objection¬ 
able and why I recommend avoiding much feed¬ 
ing at the roots. In pruning, if I had two 
classes of shoots to deal with, some very strong 
and others only moderately so, or seemingly 
weakly, I would remove all the former, and 
when disbudding time came I would take care 
that the buds which were emitted by the strong 
shoots were removed, as these would grow just 
as strongly and be as useless as their prede- 
cefsors. Any sucker growths from the roots 
should always be removed and cut away from 
their source to avoid a recurrence of them. In 
nailing use narrow pieces of cloth. Broad 
bands are apt to shelter insects. Never train a 
shoot nearer the ground than one foot. Nail in 
the strong leading branches first, and train the 
others in between. Some do not nail their 
trees till in bloom, as by leaving the shoots 
loose it is said to make them later in fiowering 
and prevent injury by frost. I believe in nail¬ 
ing them before they begin to grow and protect 
from frost. On old full-grown trees the dis¬ 
budding gives a good deal of work. In some 
cases the buds appear in clusters, and it is here 
that green-fly, which is the greatest enemy the 
early growths on the Peach have to contend 
with, is found. The young shoots, as a rule, 
are not ready to remove till the fruits have 
formed. It is when they are about 1 inch in 
length that they should be removed. They 
should be gone over twice at intervals of a week. 
Rub them off where they are too close first, and 
they can be left then about 3 inches apart, and 
when gone over the second time this distance 
may be doubled more or less as is seen neces¬ 
sary. Daring this time syringe the trees on 
every fine day, and keep them free from fly or 
other insects. This is very important for their 
future success. As the shoots grow they will 
have to be nailed to the wall, or some of them 
may have to bo tied on the top of the old 
branches. If it is found then that there are too 
many to find a place for without crowding them 
very much, the weaker ones, or some that are 
extra strong, may be removed. 


Papaver pilosmn, etc. (Harrow).— 
There seems to be no reason why Pimaver pilo- 
sum should not succeed with you. It generally 
grows admirably in turfy loam, and wo have 
seen it equally satisfactory in light porous soil 
and in clayey loam. It throws down a tap¬ 
root quite 1 foot 6 inches in length, and is a 
very continuous bloomer, if the flowers are cut 
off as soon as they wither, and the seed-pods 
thus prevented from forming. You do not say 
how long you have had your plant or plants. 
If you only planted them last year you may 
hnd them more satisfactory this season, as they 
often do not become established at once. Do 
not touch your scarlet perennial Lobelias at the 
present time. These cannot be left out during 
the winter with impunity in many gardens. 
They are most hardy in heavy and rather damp 
soils. In such we have known them left out 
through winters when the thermometer has 
shown 20 degs. of frost without the slightest 
harm accruing to them. In some soils, how¬ 
ever, they perish from'a sort of mildew, and in 
such localities the clumps are lifted in the 
autumn, and the soil partially shaken from the 
roots, which are then placed closely together in 
boxes, with a little leaf-mould shaken in 
between them, and stood in a cold-frame 
until the spring, when they are pulled abroad 
and the young Moots either startM in pots and 
afterwai^ put in their flowering positions or 
plMted direct in prepared soil in the open 
oorder. Do not cut down your Pentstemons 
QutH they show signs of making a start in the 
■pring. If you wish to neflieve and tranlplant 
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them this should be done just as they are com¬ 
mencing to move, when, after they have 
recovered the shift, the old growths may be cut 
away. 


THE FLAG IRIS. 

The Flag Iris, very generally known under the 
appellation of German Iris, while being one of 
our most beautiful late spring flowers, is of 
wonderfully accommodating disposition, and 
may be seen in vigorous health under totally 
dissimilar conditions. On dry railway embank¬ 
ments they may be found in profuse flower, 
while in deep soil by the waterside and in a 
shaded position they often appear equally at 
home; in fact, one of the nnest batches of 


lavender. As cut-flowers the Flag Irises are 
very useful, the blossoms if brought into the 
house l^fore they ore fully open expanding well 
in water. These Irises should not be planted in 
the autumn, as when this is done they rarely 
flower satisfactorily the ensuing spring. If they 
are lifted immediately after their floweriig 
season is past, carefully planted and not all wed 
to suffer from lack of water during dry weather, 
they will make good growth through the 
summer and autumn months, and become suifi- 
ciently established to flower well during the 
BucceMing spring. S. W. F. 


HARDY SPRING FLOWERS FROM SEED. 


purple Flag Irises I ever saw was growing 


There are many extremely pretty flowering 
plants that bloom early in the spring which 


Mneath a large standard Apple-tree in a cottage ! may be easily raised from seed provided seeds be 

obtained in proper season. 
Failure to obtain plants in 
this way too commonly comes 
either from neglect to get 
seeds in time to sow them, 
or in sowing out of season, 
or under unfavourable con¬ 
ditions to secure growth. 
Amongst the very earliest to 
bloom are hardy Primroses. 
Of these the beautiful white 
and blue strains are dis¬ 
tinct, and come very true, 
whilst all sorU of colours 
can be had in mixed strains. 
I do not know whether 
these are so good now as 
they were ten years ago, but 
then it was possible, though 
the beautiful blues were not 
in commerce, to get white, 
sulphur, mauve, purple, red, 
and crimson in colours, and 
not hybrid things, half 
Primrose, half Polyanthus, 
but true Primroses; still, 
keeping strains so true to 
character entailed gr^t 
labour and trouble, which 
may or may not have proved 
profitable. Primrose seed 
needs much looking after to 
save, as the pods are down 
beneath the leaves, and un¬ 
less sharply attended to soon 
ripen and discharge their 
contents. However, we have 
few, if any, more beautiful 
or hardier spring flowers 
than these ; indeM, during 
such winters as the passing 
one plants will bloom from 
November right through, 
especially in warm, sheltered 
nooks. To have plants 
strong to bloom thus early, 
seeds may be sown under 
glass during the present 
month. Sow in shallow pans 
or boxes, and stand in a frame 
or greenhouse until the 
plants are well up, when 
they may be stood outdoors 
for a time, and then at the 
earliest opportunity be dib¬ 
bled out thinly into nursery 
beds for the summer, and 
for transplanti^ where 
desired to bloom in the autumn. Whilst _ the 
plant will endure for several yeeurs, yet it is 
best to raise some from seed every year, always 
saving seed from the best forms and those 
most true to the Primrose habit. PolyMthusea 
of the large-flowering, fancy, or border kind may 
be sown outdoors in April, thinly, on good soil, 
and if the following time be hot and dry, the 
seed should be shaded thinly during the day to 
help promote germination. These hard-ehelled 
seMs do not germinate too freely, and one or 
two Bcorchings is very detrimental to them. 
True Polyanthuses bloom later than Primroses, 
and it is less nee^ul to sow seed so early. But 
if they be treated the same when Butto enough 
to handle, and the nursery beds in which they 
are dibbM out be of good soil, fine plMts 
should be found in October to transplant into 
beds or borders for spring flowering. Of these 
also it is wise to nmke annual sowings of seed, 
as a constant supply of good “ 
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Purple Iris (I. pallida). From a photofrniph ky Mrs. Blake, 
High-street, Bedford. 


garden, a breadth of deep purple, set off by a few 
golden Doronicums in the forefront, and the 
whitewashed cottage in the background. Num¬ 
berless varieties of Flag Irises are enumerated 
in the nurserymen’s lists, the majority of which 
are well worthy of cultivation if sufficient space 
exists. Many varieties harmonise charmingly 
with one another, such as the pale yellow 
flavescens with the lavender pallida, ^th of 
these are beautiful Irises, and of the latter 
there are several named forms, differing slightly 
from one another. Other good Flag Irises are 
Princess of Wales, white ; atro-purpurea, dark 
purple; florentina, white, changing to palest 
^y; Mme. Chereau, white, edged violet; 
Jaoquiana, velvety-red ; Victorine, purple and 
white; aurea, golden-yellow; Celeeto, light 
lavender; Darias, gold and purple, retioulatra ; 
Queen of the May, roee-ulao; L’Innooence, 
white, reticulated purple and vellow; Venusta, 
rosy-purple and ola gold ; and Virginius, rosy- 
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well maintained. Pansies, white, blue, and 
mulberry coloured, all come very well from seed 
if sown about the end of July. Should the 
seedling plants flower in the late autumn the 
shoots may be trimmed back, and then fine 
clumps are formed to bloom freely in the spring;. 
Generally it is best, however, to sow seed in 
April outdoors and to dibble the seedling plants 
out later thinly into a bed to flower in the 
autumn, as then they can bo better assorted 
into colours if specially desired to give bedding 
effects in the following spring. Very early 
flowering hardy plants are Aubnetias, and seeds 
obtained oii ^ iolacea, Hendersoni, Leichtlini, or 
other large dark flowered forms will grow readily 
if raised in shallow pans under glass. By sowing 
the seed in April and dibbling the small plants 
into a bed outdoors, later, where watered and 
shaded, they will, by the autumn, become quite 
large clumps. Such plants lift and transplant 
well with good balls of soil attached to the roots, 
and flower profusely in the spring. These make 
capital edgings, especially if raised, and few 
plants make more efleotive draping for rock- 
work, proving admirable companions to the 
White Hock Cress (Arabis albida), which may 
again be raised from seed in the same way. 
3^e well-known Yellow Alyssum is a free- 
seeder and furnishes plants, through seed, 
in a profuse way. Though a common 
plant, its golden-yellow flowers are pleasiog. 
Hardy Auriculas come readily from seed, which 
may be sown at once in shallow pans thinly. It 
is not unwise to soak the seed in water for 
several hours, then pouring off the water, dry 
the seed in fine sharp sand, and sow it thinly 
over the surface of the soil in the pans, keeping 
it just moist and shaded. The plants are of 
rather slow growth, therefore it is best to prick 
the seedlings out into shallow boxes filled with 
good fine sandy soil, and from these later they 
can go out into the borders. Auriculas are not 
bedding plants, but put out into clumps of 
several in the borders, especially where the 
colours aseimilate, they become very effective, 
lasting for several vears. The pretty Forget- 
me-nots must not oe overlooked in reference 
to spring-blooming plants. The best early one 
is Myosotis dissiti flora, which should be only 
raised from seed, as propagated plants are too 
unreliable. This beautiful variety blooms pro¬ 
fusely through the months-of March and April 
M. gylvatiea is pretty also, but later, flowering 
in May. A beautiful variety is Sylvatica 
Victoria, of compact habit and a rich deep blue 
colour. Pretty rose-coloured flowering plants 
are Saponaria oalabrica and Silene pendula, 
both of which, being quite hardy, are easily 
raised from a sowing made in August. Two or 
three colours in the Wallflowers, crimson, buff, 
yellow, and lemon, are all early blooming and 
very beautiful in the spring garden. Seeds of 
these should be sown thinly in May, and later 
the seedlings be dibbled out to 10 inches apart 
into a nursery bed for transplanting in 
masses in the autumn. It is possible to 
have even double Daisies from seed, but, 
of course, these are various, and not of one 
form, still they often do well as a beginning, 
and the best being selected will give capital 
stock for future dividing. Some other things 
may be added to this list, which is, however, not 
a limited one, and some of the kinds mentioned 
give remarkable variety. The great thing to 
secure is plenty of early blooming plants. Those 
which flower in March and April are necessarily 
of so much greater use and value than are those 
which do not bloom until May and June. The 
pretty Limnanthes is one of the hardiest of 
annuals, but it blooms rather late all the same. 
Some other annuals, such as Godetias, Nemo- 
philas, Gilias, erx)., are charming in the spring, 
if they can be wintered Generally they do best 
on a southern slope where not affected by exces¬ 
sive damp or by keen, cold, cutting winds, and 
should not be sown teo early in the autumn. 

A. D. 


Violets withering (Mrs. M .)—When 
the Violets were first planted in the frame in 
September they should have been watered 
copiously, so as to settle them into the soil, and 
the lights of the frames should have been kept 
off for three weeks, unless frost occurred in the 
meantime. After the Violet plants have be¬ 
come established in the soil of the frames the 
lights should be put on, but air must be given 


whenever possible. At this time water must be 
very carefully supplied, as if the frames have to 
be kept close after the watering a damp, 
muggy atmosphere is engendered about the 
plants, which leads to mildew, and therefore 
loss of vigour and bloom. Your plants are 
evidently weakly, and suffering from faulty 
culture. You should in the spring make fresh 
beds in the open, and treat as so often advised 
in the columns of GARDENiya Illustrated. 
Articles upon Violet growing, dealing fully with 
the whole cultural routine, appeared on Deo. 31, 
1898, p%go 675; March 13, 1897, page 18; and 
March 21, 1896, page 33. If you do not happen 
to have these back numbers by you, you should 
obtain them. 

Training Sweet Peas {S. B. 

ou are unwilling to use sticks to train your 

west Peas on you could employ galvanised 
wire-netting. This, if painted green, is quite 
inconspicuous. If you are thinking of planting 
the different varieties in clumps, the wire should 
be arranged in somewhat pyramidal form; 
but if you wish for an unbroken row the netting 
should be fixed in parallel lines about a foot 
apart. The growths of the Sweet Peas will 
cling readily to the wire-netting, especially if 
this is painted. Quite a wide mesh may be used. 


THE BROAD-LEAVED BELLFLOWER. 
This is a native plant, and one of the tallest 
of the Bellflowers, its stems reaching nearly 



Broad-leaved Bellflower (Campanula la’.ifolia). 


4 feet in height, and bearing large re flexed 
flowers, which vary between blue and white. 
Few of the Campanulas are statelier, and it is a 
plant to naturalise in copse, hedgerow, and 
wood. 


GABDBN PBSTB AND FRDIND8. 

THE BLACK CURRANT MITE (PHYTOP- 
TUS RIBIS). 

This little mite, though so small that it is not 
visible without a fairly strong magnifying-glass, 
is the cause of an enormous amount of injury to 
the Black Currant crop in places. It infests 
the buds in large numbers, and feeds on the 
embryo leaves that they contain by drawing off 
the sap from them ; this, of course, prevents 
them from growing properly, consequently the 
buds swell but never open as they would other* 
wise, and eventually die, without producing any 
leaves. When many buds, as is sometimes the 
case, are infested in this manner, the bush 
naturally begins to suffer, and if some means of 
relief be not used will soon die. It is during com¬ 
paratively reoent years that the injuries caused 
oy this mite have been recognised in England, 
though it has been known in Scotland for the 
last fifty years. Owing to its small siae its life 
history has been very difficult to make out, but it 
seems pretty well certain now that the mites 


begin to leave the old buds in which they have 
been living for some months in June, and that 
the migration continues as late as the early 
autumn. The date on which the mites in a 
certain bud begin to leave it depends, no 
doubt, on the condition of the bud. When the 
inmates find that it is beginning to wither and 
die, so that it ceases to provide them with food, 
th^ leave it to seek their fortunes elsewhere, 
and crawl along the stems until they reach 
another bud which is forming at the base of a 
leaf stalk j into this they m^e their w^, and 
the bud is from henceforth doomed. The in¬ 
juries thus caused are no doubt often over¬ 
looked, or put down to that much abused com¬ 
bination of circumstances, commonly known as 
the weather, until the bushes are in such a 
condition that it is almost impossible to do 
anything for them, and they have to be 
destroyed. At present complaints of injuries 
from these mites usually come from those who 
grow Black Currants on a large scale, and not 
from what may be cal led private growers. This is 
probably due to the reason just mentioned. 
Now, as to the means for destroying this pest; 
it would seem to be clear that no insecticide 
could be made to reach the mites eff«)ctively 
whilst they are eeconced in the buds, but that 
they might be used with good effect when the 
mites are on their travels. An objection to 
using insecticides, however, during these 
months is that the crop of fruit would be 
spoiled ; besides, there is the uncertainty that 
all the mites would be killed. A more certain, 
though more troublesome, method of dealing 
with this pest is to pick off carefully the in¬ 
fested buds, which are easily recognised by their 
swollen, rounded shape, and burn them. If a 
shoot has many of these buds on it, it would be 
better to cub off the entire shoot. Should the 
whole bush be badly infested it should be 
pulled up and burnt, and replaced by one from 
an uniniected source. The present is a very 
good time to perform these operations, 
and in ordinary garden cultivation need not be 
a very lengthy business. How it is that the 
mites apparently so easily spread from one 
bush to another is rather mysterious. No doubt 
some are carried by the feet of birds, others by 
the clothes of those who happen to brush 
against the bushes, or perhaps by insects, ai.d 
in cases where the bushes are planted so close 
together that the shoots of one bush are allowed 
to touch those of another the mites could easily 
pass from one to the other. The formation of 
the mites would, I should think, render ir. 
impossible that a mite could crawl down the 
stem of one bush across the ground and up the 
stem of another. Most mites are very ac ivo, 
and have short, rounded bodies and four pairs 
of legs, but the members of this family are 
comparatively long and narrow (their length 
being about seven times their br(>adtb), and 
have only two pairs of legs, which are placed 
close behind the head. At the extreme end of 
their bodies they have a kind of sucker, with 
which they can hold on to a twig or leaf. Near 
the tail is also a pair of long, curved hairs, one 
at either side; there are also two other 
pairs of hairs of a similar nature, one in front 
of the middle of the body and one behind, so that 
it is obvious that they cannot be great travellers. 
In kitchen gardens it might be useful to plant 
Red Currants or Gooseberry-bushes between the 
Black Currants, so as to render it less likely 
that the mites would pass from one bush to 
another. Nut-bushes are liable to bo attacked 
just in the same way as the Black Currant- 
bushes are, and by a mite which, if it is not the 
same species, is very closely allied to it, and 
may be treated in the same manner. Another 
species infests the Birch-trees, and is the cause 
of the tangled mass of shoots often seen in thesi 
trees, which are sometimes mistaken for 
birds’-nests, and are popularly known as 
“ Witches’ Brooms.” G. S. S. 


Rust up on leaves (Nimrod).-^! am sorry 
to tell you that you are quite right in thinking 
that the leaves of your cuttings are infested b^ 
“the rust.” Each leaf that you sent has 
several patches on it. If the majority of the 
leaves on the cuttings are affected in the same 
way, and to the same extent, I should think the 
best thing you oould do would be to burn them 
all. If only a few are attacked I should pick 
off all that show the slightest sign of the disease 
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aad burn them, and syringe or spray the others 
with “ Bordeaux-mixture ” four or five times, 
with an interval of ten days between each appli¬ 
cation, watching them well, and picking oflF 
aov leaves that show signs of the fungus.— 
G/S. S. 

Oarnation leavea attacked (Constance 
B. Muller) —The leaves of your Carnations 
have been attacked by a fungus, but the injured 
leaves are so withered that I cannot be quite 
sure of the species, but 1 believe it is Septoris 
(lianthi. Wet the leaves with Bordeaux-mix- 
ture every week or ton days while there are 
any signs of the pest; or use 9 oz sulphide of 
potassium in the same manner. First, however, 
pick off all the injured leaves and burn them, 
and continue to do so as long as there is any 
fiffn of the disease. The soil cannot have caused 
the disease, but if it is unsuitable, so that the 
plants are not in a healthy condition, they 
would be more liable to be affected by the fungus. 
Without seeing your soil it is difficult to say 
what would improve it, but probably some loam 
would be benencial. A go^ compost for Car¬ 
nations is three parts turfy loam, one part very 
well-rotted cow-dung, and one part woll-decayed 
leaf mould.—G. S. S. 

Tree bark attacked (Denis Knox).— 
The bark of your trees is not attacked by 


by trapping them. Bury small bundles of 
dampish Moss just below the surface, or slices 
of Turnips, Mangolds, or oilcake. They will 
hide in the Moss and feed on the Turnip, etc. 
Small pieces of slate, tile, board, or turf, laid 
near the plants that are attacked, are very 
useful as traps, as the millipedes will hide 
under them. Whatever traps are used they 
should be examined every morning.—G. S. 8. 

Black Ourrant shoots (Black Currant, 
C. W )—The shoots of your Black Currant- 
bush have been bored the caterpillar of the 
Currant Clear-wing Moth (Trochilium tipuli- 
forme). This is a difficult pest to destroy. The 
moth lays her eggs on the shoot, into which 
the young caterpillars eat their way until they 
reach the pith in the centre of the shoot, on 
which in future they feed, gradually boring 
; the stems as you find them. When once the 
caterpillars are in the stem, there is no remedy, 

I except cutting ofif the shoot and killing the 
I culprit. As the chrysalides are formed in the 
I galleries the caterpillars have formed they can 
only be destroyed by the same method. The 
' moths are small, inconspicuous insects, measur¬ 
ing about three-fourths of an inch across. The 
wings, when fully opened, are long and narrow, 
and instead of Ming covered with scales, as 
those of moths generally are, have only a few 


HERBACEOUS SPIR.EAS. 

Given a garden where the soil is fairly deep 
and does not become dust-dry during the 
summer months, few families of plants afford 
more charming pictures than the feathery 
Meadow Sweets. In the accompanying illus¬ 
tration is shown a colony of Spiraea venusta, 
otherwise known as S. lobata. Queen of the 
Prairie, growing by a garden rivulet that is 
hidden by the deeply-cut foliage. The plant is 
a native of North America and is thus of 
absolute hardiness, while its large flower-heads 
of delicate Peach-blossom tints are especially 
decorative, poised lightly on the slim flower- 
stems some 4 feet or more in height. Beautiful 
as is their effect in the garden, an attempt to 
transfer their clear image to the photographic 
plate, except on an absolutely still day, is 
almost hopeless, as the slightest suspicion of a 
stray zephyr is sufficient to set their flossy 
I plumes a-quiver and to blurr the outlines, even 
in such a sheltered nook as occupied by the 
subjects of the illustration. In the same garden 
many of the other delightful Meadow Sweets 
are at home, such as ^e well-known Astilbe 
(Spiraea) japonica, used in such quantity for 
' early jwt-work, which grows by the water’s 
I verge into great bushes covered with ivory- 
I white flower-panicles, one of which was illus¬ 
trated on page 299, Vol. 
XIX. of Gardening, the 



pretty Drop wort (S. Filipen- 
dula), the bright crimson S. 
palmata, and the Goat's- 
beard Meadow Sweet (S. 
aruncus), also illustrated in 
this paper (page 394, Vol. 
XVIII.), while of the shrubby 
section the noble S. Bindley- 
ana, a few leaves of which 
are seen at the extreme left 
of the accompanving illus¬ 
tration, S. ari:efolia, a veri¬ 
table cascade of blossom 
during its flowering periuci, 
and S. flagelliformis, or can- 
escens, with its long wands 
closely studded with rosettes 
of Hawthorn - like blooms, 
demonstrate their well-being 
by their vigour and florifer- 
ousness. S. W. F. 

LATE ROSE REPLIES. 

Dark red Tea and 
Hybrid Tea Roses for 
forcing (L. J/.).—We wish 
we were able to give you a 
good selection of Tea Roses 
of this colour, but the fact is 
they have yet to be raised. 
The best and richest coloured 
variety is The Meteor, but 
it requires much heat, not 


'Spirasa venusta. From a photo^aph 


American-blight, but by a fungus. Having 
scraped as much off as you can, I should s^nge i 
the infested parts with the following solution, 
which is, however, very caustic. Care should be 
taken not to get any on the hands and clothes 
if it can be avoided : 1 lb. of caustic soda should 
be placed in a pail half full of water, add $ lb. 
of pearlash, stir well, and, when all is dissolved, 
add enough water to make it 10 gallons; now 
add 10 oz. of soft-soap which has bMn dissolved 
in a little boiling water, and stir again till all i 
is thoroughly mixed, when it is rea^y for use. | 
Or syringing with Bordeaux-mixture several 
limes, with the interval of a few days between I 
«»ch application, would be useful.—O. S. 8. 

Plants destroyed (C. B.).—Yo\xt planu 
are being destroyed ny one of the snake-milli¬ 
pedes—the spotted snake-millipede (Blanjulus 
guttalatns). These are most obnoxious pests, 
as they destroy the roots of eo many plants, 
and are also very fond of ripe Strawberries. 
They are very difficult to kill, for as they are 
pearly always below the surface of the ground 
it is almost impossible to make any insecticide 
reach them with deadly effect. But a strong 
■olation of salt and water, or of nitrate of soda, 
will kill them if it can be made to reach them. 
Perhaps the beet way of dealing with them is 


by Mr. S. W. Fitzheibert, Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


in certain parts, the rest of the wings being 
transparent. These little moths are generally 
found in June, either sitting on the shoots or 
fluttering about the bushes. They may, of 
course, be caught in a butterfly-net. Any 
shoots that show signs of withering should at 
once be cut off and burnt.—G. 8. 8. 

Bulbs dlsesised (The Rev. O. F. Byrr).—Both the 
Ixia and the Hyacinth bulb were infested by the bulb-mite 
(RhizoRbphiu echinopus). In the latter they were feeding 
in the bulb just at the base of the leaves and flower-spike, 
which quite accounts for the failure. I should bo careful j 
to burn or bury somewhere out of harm’s way the soil that 
the infested bulbs have grown in.—G. S. 8. | 

OdontoglosBum aspersum. — This 
pretty Odontoglot is flowering now in many | 
collections around London, and though some- , 
times mistaken for a good form of 0. Rossi, is | 
really quite distinct. The petals are yellowish- 
I white, with a few spots at the base, but the 
sepals are almost covered with chestnut-brown 
Bp>ots, the CTound colour being similar to that j 
of the petals. The lip is broaSly heart-shaped, j 
white, with a yellow centre, while the habit is j 
not unlike that of a small 0. maculatum. The 
best position for 0. aspersum is near the roof 
glass in the coolest division, and at no time of 
year should the roots be allowed to get dry. 


less than 65 degs. at night, to 
bring it out to perfection. 
Papa Gontier, 8ouvenir 
d’Therese Levet, and Francis Dubrieul are good 
crimsons, but not very dark, and W. F. Bennett, 
though deliciously fragrant, is not a very bright 
colour. Princesse de Sagan and Marquise de 
Salisbury are brilliant enough, but very flimsy 
in the forcing-house. Oar American cousins 
have a new variety named “Liberty,” which, 
we believe, is of Irish origin, that is said to 
eclipse all other red Teas. We await with 
interest the introduction of this Rose to this 
country, for we really need a good, reliable rich 
crimson kind for forcing that has quality as will 
as colour to recommend it. 

Tw^elve good pot Roses for ^een- 
house (L. B J .—The following would be an 
excellent selection, taking into consideration 
that you require fragrant varietiesReds 
and scarlets : General Jacqueminot, Alfred K. 
Williams, Dr. Andry, Duke of Wellingt-m. 
Yellows ; Marie Van Houtte, Perle desJardins, 
Belle Lyonnaise, Bouquet d’Or. Pink : La 
France, Sirs. J. T^aing, Lawrence Allen, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay. The two kinds. Belle Lyonnaise 
and Bouquet d’Or, being climbers should have 
their shoots trained spirally round three sticks 
stuck in the pot and brought together at the 
top like a tripod. We generally nnd 8-inch or 
24-8ize pots tne best to commence with, and as 
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compost nothing can surpass good fibrous loam 
that has been staoked for one year. Take three 
parts of this, chopped up, but not sifted, and 
one part of one-year-old cow-dung. Add a half¬ 
peck of charco^ dust to each barrowful of 
compost. You will find many articles bearing 
upon the subject of pot-Roses in our back num¬ 
bers. We might say here that the best time to 
pot up plants from the op^n ground is early 
autumn. If deferred until spring they must be 
kept very cool, the best place neing a cold- 
frame. Then when there are plenty of roots, 
which would not be until about May, the plants 
might be lifted into the greenhouse ; of course, 
such plants could be forced next season. The 
treatment before potting would be to slightly 
trim the roots, removing any jagged ends and 
out the growths down about half their length, 
reserving the final pruning until the eyes com¬ 
mence to start. 


ORCHIDS. 


Orchid name H., Kewcastlt).^T\iQ 

name of the Orchid is Dendrobium ihyrsjflorum. 
This species is generally acknowledged by 
Orchid cultivators as being one of the most 
beautiful of the genus. It is a native of the 
forests of Moulmein, also some parts of Lower 
Burmah, consequently it requires a stove-like 
temperature whilst making its growth, but 
during the resting period it requires a much 
cooler temperature, such as is generally main¬ 
tained in a vinery where the Vines are at rest. 
The best time to repot or afford fresh rooting 
material is when the plant begins to push up 
new breaks from the base of the last-made 
pseudo-bulbs. The pot should be filled to two- 
thirds of its depth with drainage, which 
should be secured by a layer of Sphagnum, the 
compost consisting of fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, mixed together with a moderate quan tit^ 
of small broken crocks and charcoal, to facili¬ 
tate drainage. When repotting, an important 
point is to keep the baee of the plant well above 
the rim of the pot, press the compost around 
the roots with moderate firmness, but not too 
hard. To keep the plant secure in a proper 
position, insert a few neat sticks down into 
the crocks, and tie a bulb, here and there, to 
them. Daring active growth water should be 
afforded liberally each time the compost be¬ 
comes dry, bu daring the resting season water 
ften enough to prevent the Latest-formed 
growths from shrivellin 


Pseudo - bulbs unsatisfactory {C. 

Short ).—From the appearance of the piece of 
pseudo-bulb plants sent, we should think that 
they had received a chill daring transit. Accord¬ 
ing to your remarks, you are affording the plants 
too much root moisture. We would advise you 
to lessen the amount of water for the present, but 
as soon as the young roots appear then the sup¬ 
ply may be gradually inoreas^, and temperature 
must be raised accordingly, say from 10 degs. to 
15 degs. higher. 

Dendrobium Wardianum rotting 

{O. }V. Symes ).—The cause of your Dendro¬ 
bium Wardianum bulbs rotting is not through 
any erroneous treatment during the resting 
period, but it is most likely caused by affording 
the plants too much water at the root at the 
commencement of the growing season, and 
before the young roots, which push out from 
the base of the new green shoot, have obtained 
a firm hold of the compost. These remarks 
apply also to D. fimbriatum. 


Oattleya flowers setting spotted (C. O.). 
■—Tne cause of the Cattleya Trianae blooms becomings 
spotted is through over - abundance of atmoepherio 
moisture, with insufficient ventilation to counteract its 
evil effects. The “ spot ” is sometimes caused by too 
much moisture, combined with a low temperature, especi¬ 
ally at night. 


Repotting Ooelogyne crlstata iOrehii). — 
The pr >per time to repot Cmlogyne cristata is towards the 
end of March or the beginnhigof April, as at that period the 
plants generally commence to push up their new growths. 
For repotting use a mixture of peat and Sphagnum Moss, 
also a few lumps of turfy yellow loam, and give plenty of 
drainage. 


Oypripedium insigne (W. W. S.)— 

Undoubtedly plants of Cypripedium insigne 
would grow planted out in a bed such as you 
deacrit^ ; personally, I should prefer to pot the 
plants and plunge the pots in the bed, just 
covering the rims with the soil. By this method 
the compost would dry more quickly, and the 
plants consequently wo'ild take more frequent 
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and liberal supplies of water, which would assist 
them to grow more freely and vigorously. By 
planting them in the bed as you propose the 
soil is liable to become sour in a very short time, 
unless exceptional judgment is used when 
watering. If you decide to plant the Oypripe- 
diums out, I would advise you to reduce the | 
depth of the soil by one half. The temperature, 
50 degs. to 60 degs., is a very suitable one. We 
are gl id to know that your Odontoglosauros are 
thriving so well.—W., B. 


THH KITOHBN QARDaN. 

PICKLING CABBAGE. 

In this country the Red Cabbage is only used 
for pickl Dg, but on the Continent it is used in 
a variety of ways. To the amateur the Red 
Cabbage is not so well known as the other' 
kinds, as the varieties are less numerous, and' 
there is a smaller demand for the same. One of i 
the best types is the one illustrated, the Blood 
Red, so named from its colour ; and with many 
CTowfrs it is important to have these of a 
decided led colour, some being much paler than 
others. At this season of the year the amateur 
will do well to make a selection for pickling, and 
the greatest difficulty is that, owing to the 
small demand for the plants, large quantities 
are not needed, and the supply is often over¬ 
looked. On the other hand, there are some 


the end of July on a cool border. Sow thinly 
in good land, and transplant into an open 
quarter, well manured, early in October. These 
plants will be ready the following summer, or 
from ten to eleven months from time of sowing 
the seed. 

To get plants early I have sown a pinch of 
seed early in February in a frame, and planted 
out in their permanent quarters early in May, 
and the heads will be quite large enough by the 
following October, or even earlier, with good 
culture. There is no gain whatever in crowd 
I ing the plants, either in the seed-bed or in their 
growing quarters, quite 2 feet apart between 
the rows l^ing none too much for spring-sown 
plants, and 18 inches between the plants in the 
row for autumn-sowm. We give 2 feet always, 
an open position, and well-manured land. Few 
plants during growth will repay better for foods 
given, either in a liquid state in the form of 
manure, or as a fertiliser and watered in. 1 
have us^ Guano and fish-manure to advantage 
in showery weather, also quick-acting fertiliserti, 
such as nitrates and sulphite of ammonia. Th^ 
plant being a strong grower will take liberal 
food supplies. 

Varieties are not numerous. The Blood 
Red is much liked for its fine colour. Thii 
is a large variety, and one of the best for 
autumn sowing ; it is an old kind, largely srown 
I in the market gardens, and though I ao not 
I think that the colour is equal to some of the 
I newer smaller kinds, where size is needed it is 



Cabbage Blood Red. 


excellent varieties, and some better adapted for 
spring sowing than autumn. To these I will 
briefly refer, and I think the snring-sown is of 
greater value to the amateur than the autumn, 
as the plants are a much shorter time on the j 
land, and are large enough for any purpose, i 
For large Cabbages it is best to sow in August, 
and nearly tw^ve months’ growth will be 
needed to get a full-grown plant weighing seve¬ 
ral pounds; indeed, from autumn-sown plants 
Cabbage may be secured nearly 20 lb. or more 
in weight, but mere size does not always denote 
quality. For the amateur who needs smaller | 
heads of tender, well-coloured leafage I advise I 
sowing at this season. 

It may be asked, is not autumn sowing less 
trouble? So much depends upon the soil, 
position of plants, and the size required for the 
market. The spring-sown Cabbage would find 
Utile favour here. Size is the first point. 
Quality taking a second place. Market growers 
nnd red or pickling Cabbage profitable, as the 
Cabbage in mild autumns will keep for weeks 
after being cut, and even in a growing state 
they remam firm, unless the weather is verv wet 
or frosty, when they split badly. Much 
depends upon the soil and when nlanted. 
Spring-sown plants rarely split, and being 
quickly grown are, in my opinion, more tender 
than autumn sown; but this may be mere 
fancy. My advice is this : If sown in autumn, 
cut early, before the plants lose colour, and are 
at all coarse. The culture is so simple that a 
few words will describe it. If to produce large 
heads I would advise sowing early in August or 


one of the best. There is an improved type of 
Blood Red, Dwarf Blood Red, and this is 
one of the best for sowing at the present time ; 
the quality is excellent. It is a remarkably 
quick grower, a great advance on the older 
variety, and remarkably tender for the purpose, 
not having a coarse stem or leaf growth. Many 
growers will have grown the old Red Dutch, but 
the Dwarf Blood IM is vastly suj^ior, and 
though of dwarfer growth, one that all amateurs 
should prefer, even for its compact growth in 
addition to its quality. The Stock ley Giant 
Red is a type of Red Dutch, and a large variety, 
well adapted for autumn sowing. The Early 
Red Erfurt is a splendid variety for spring 
sowing, much superior to the Urge Red of the 
Drumhead type so much grown on the Conti¬ 
nent. The Erfurt is a quick grower of splendid 
colour, and one of the best to sow i'n the tarly 
spring. There are other kinds, but mere variety 
is not needed with a plant of this kind. Those 
of quick growth and good colour are the kinds 
to obtain, and I have in my note given 
those most suitable for autumn and spring 
sowing. W. 

Asparagus culture {S. B /f.).—The 

best time to pUnt Aspara^s is in the spring, 
when the shoots have just broken and are about 
1 inch in length. This generally happens abou‘. 
the commencement of April, though, nataralh^ 

I the period varies in different neighbourhoods. 

! The beds themselves should be prepared during 
j the months of February or March, a gentle slope 
' towards the south, where such is practicable. 
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being the beet expoenre. The soil should be 
deep and porous, with good natural drainage. 
The ground should be trenched two spits deep, 
and well incorporated with partially-rollM 
manure—that from the oow-barton or pintye 
being preferable. Decaved vegetable r^ose, 
road-grit, and leaf-mould are also excellent 
adjanots to the soil, while sea-sand—where it is 
readily obtainable—is a moetviduable addition. 
Except in very cold, retentive soils, the old 
custom of forming narrow, raised beds is 
not to be recommended, but in such 
soils artificial drainage is needful for the 
best results to be obtained. In these 
oases a drain of 4-inch pipes, at a depth of 
2 feet, should be provided, tne pipes being sur¬ 
faced with cinders, rubble, or broken bricks, 
over which turves, with the roots uppermost, 
should be placed to prevent the drainage 
becoming choked by soil. In such heavy soil 
horse-manure, being less close than that above 
recommended, should be substituted, and a 
larger amount of light substance, such as old 
lime-rubble, wood-ashes, and burnt refuse, 
added to keep the compost porous. In plamting 
choose a dull, moist day, for the roots soon 
suffer from exposure to the sun. The plants 
should not be placed closer thsn 2 feet from 
crown to crown, as otherwise the beds soon 
become unduly crowded, and the growths in 
consequence lose their vigour. Three-year-old 
roots give the Quickest return. In planting the 
crowns should oe kept about an in^ below the 
surface and theroota carefully spread out with a 
slight downward inclination. Fine soilshould then 
be spread over the roots and crowns, and 
presm firmly down. After planting a sliuht 
mulching with old Mushroom-bed or hot-bed 
manure is beneficial. During the first year, 
until the soil between the crowns is occupied by 
the roots, it may be utilised for sowing Lettuces 
in. Beds 4 feet wide with two rows of plants, 
or 6 feet wide with three rows of plants, are 
convenient sizes. The beds should be kept well 
weeded, and the plants, when a foot high, 
should be staked to prevent their receiving a 
check by being broken off by the wind. No 
Grass should m out the first year, and but little 
the second, if the beds are to prove a permanent 
success ; indeed, it is better to refrain from out- 
Ung at all for the first two years and to cut but 
sparingly the third. Seed sowing is not to be 
recommended in permanent beds, as unless the 
voung plants are most rigorously thinned the 
beds become unduly crowded. U you wish to 
raise Asparagus from seed the best plan is to 
BOW in a seea-bed, and transplant to the perma¬ 
nent bed later on. In manuring Asparagus- 
beds the ancient custom ef heaping the beds 
with a heavy mulching of fresh manure in the 
winter should be avoided, as being far more 
detrimental than beneficiaL A loose covering 
of ooarse Seaweed is, however, advantageous. 
In the spring, just before mwth commences, a 
dressing of fish-guano, followed by a light 
mulch of well-rotted manure, is useful in giving 
the plants a good start, while during the grow¬ 
ing season liberal supplies of nutriment should 
be afforded in the snaps of nitrate of soda, 
Kainit, superphosphate, soot, and wood-ashes. 
—P. _ 

OHRTSANTHBMXTMS. 
Olirjrsantliemums for a beginner 

{Alpha ).—Make a selection of kinds easily 
nown if yon wish to secure satisfactory results 
m the autumn. Of the large number of Chrys¬ 
anthemums DOW catalogued, a goodly proportion 
need a speoial knowledge of their requirements 
and peculiarities, and you to attempt to oul- 
tiva&e many of them would mean partial failure. 
There are several excellent sorts which you as a 
beginner may fairly expect to do well with. By 
limiting yourself to the sorts which we give 
bdow you must not think that you are missing 
the best flowers, for among those in our selec¬ 
tion are some of the handsomest Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in cultivation. We give a dozen Japan¬ 
ese sorts in the selection, and a few of the 
prettiest of some of the otW types, and we are 
confident that if you will pay attention to cul¬ 
tural hints published in Qabdeking Illus¬ 
trated during the growing season, you will be 
w^ satisfied with the result. Japanese sorts 
recommended are: Vivimid Morel, silvery- 
-»; Mrs. Ritsoo, white; Chas. _ Davu, 
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bronzy-yellow; Emily Silsbury, white ; Milano, 
cherry - carmine j Lady Rudolph, purple- 
amaranth ; Mods. Hoste, rose and white; Mrs. 
S. C. Probin, clear pink ; Pallanza, rich vellow ; 
Soliel d’Octobre, canary-yellow; William 
Seward, dqep rioh crimson; and Le Grand 
Dragon, orange • yellow. Incurved: Baron 
Hirsoh, orance-cinnamon j D. B. Crane, bronzy- 
buff ; and Mrs. Bundle, pure white. Anem- 
ones: Mrs. Caterer, pure white; Gluck, golden- 
yellow. Pompom: Eli^e Dordan, silvery-pink ; 
Primrose L^ue, primrose-yellow; Sceur 
Melanie, white; Prince of Orange, orange; and 
W. Kennedy, crimson-purple. 

Ohrysantbemums—thlrtv-Blx sorts 
of dlfTerent types whlon do not 
exceed 4 feet in height {L. Af.).>-We 
will do our best to give the names and colours 
of thirty-six Chrysanthemums which do not 
exceed a height of 4 feet. Under certain con¬ 
ditions it is possible some varieties may exceed 
the height, but the difference will not be very 

t reat. Japanese sorts may be represented by 
larie Calvat, rose and white, very large; 
Admiral Ito, soft yellow, shaded carmine; A. H. 
Fewkes, rich golden-yellow; Admiral Avellan, 
golden-yellow; Annie Clibran, silvery-pink; 
Boule d’Or (Calvat), straw-yellow; Source d’Or, 
old gold; Edwin Molyneux, rich crimson and 
gold: Emily Silsbury, white; G. C. Sohwabe, 
carmine-rose, and |;old; Georgina Pitcher, 
lemon-yellow; Kentish White, white; Lady 
Esther Smith, ivory - white; Mme. Ed. 
Roger, citron - yellow, shaded green; Mile. 
Lacroix, white j Mods. Chenon de Leche, 
rosy-buff, shaded yellow; Mons. Geo. Biron, 
reddish-bronze, shaded buff; Mods. Hoste, rose 
and white ; Louise, pearly-pink ; John Shrimp- 
ton, bright crimson; Owen Thomas, bright 
yellow, late; Mutual Friend, white; Soliel 
d’Ootobre, canary-yellow; and Reine d’Angle- 
terre, rosy-mauve. Incurved varieties are D. B. 
Crane, bronzy - buff; Ma Perfection, pure 
white; Rena Dala, ro^-violet; Mme. Ferlat, 
white; and Topaz Orient ale, pale yellow. 
Anemones: Mme. Robert Owen, pure white; 
Gladys Spaulding, braesy-amber; W. W. Astor, 
salmon-blush, golden-rose centre; and John 
Bunyan, lemon-yellow. Pompons: William 
Westlake, golden-yellow, tint^ red; Snow¬ 
drop, white; and Mile. Elise Dordan, silvery- 
pink. The foregoing is fai^ representative, 
and you should have no difficulty in housing 
plants of chis dwarf character m your low- 
pitched glass structure. 


IiJLW. 

Sale of market garden—tenant's 
claim for compensation.— On Feb 9, 
1805,1 entered upon a market garden of 4 acres, 
which had been occupied as a market garden 
for 20 years previously upon a yearly tenancy, 
without any written agreement at the yearly 
rent of £40, payable half yearly on August 2Qd 
and February 2Qd. On August let I received 
six months’ notioe to quit, and in September the 
landlord sold the garden in two portions to two 
separate purchasers, both being ladies. They 
took possession on February 2ad, and each 
demanded half a year’s rent for the portion 
purchased. It seems they had arranged with 
the landlord to pay him the proportion of rent 
from August to September. I paid one of them 
the rent demanded, but she refused to pay me 
any valuation, on the ground that the old land¬ 
lord should pay it. I had handed to his agent, 
nine weeks previously, notice of my claim for 
valuation for Rhubarb roots, fruit-trees planted 
out, Tomato-house, etc , and she also argues 
that because she intends to let the portion she 
has purchased as oottsige gardens she need not 
pay me any valuation. I have refused to pay 
rent to the other purchaser as she also refuses to 
admit my claim for valuation, and she is going 
to sue me in the county court. What must 1 
do?-T. J.&S. 

*«* Like some other of our correspondents, 
you appear to fail to comprehend what a valua¬ 
tion is. When a person agrees to pay for any 
matter or thing by valuation, the meaning is 
that the value of such matter or thing shall be 
fixed by a disinterested person or persons 
acquainted with the values of such mattes and 
things. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the person who is to receive payment by valua¬ 


tion himself fixes the value he is to receive. 
Claims under the Market Gardeners Compensa¬ 
tion Act must be made and decided in the 
same way as under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, and. the necessity of complying with the 
procure prescribed in the latter statute has 
been emphasised in these columns. Did you 
draw your own notice of claim for compensa¬ 
tion? I am afraid that if you did, you will, 
judging from the letter you write, have made a 
hash of it. You should have got a licensed 
valuer to draw the notice for you, and he would 
have taken care that the particulars and amount 
of your claim were properly set out. If this 
was not done your claim will be bad, and you 
will lose your valuation. It is somewhat 
doubtful whether your notioe of claim should 
have been sent to the old landlord or to the 
new landladies. But if at the time the notice 
was sent you had not received notice of the 
sale and division of the property, with a request 
to pay the rent to the purc^sera as app'»r- 
tioned, the notice you gave was rightly handed 
to the agent of the old landlord. It is no use 
sueing either of the purchasers for the 
“ valuation,” and you will have to pay the rent 
demanded. Yon must now go to some licensed 
valuer, if possible to one uEed to market-garden 
valuations, and show him a copy of your notice 
of claim and be guided by his Mvice. But you 
will have to appoint him in writing to act as 
your valuer, or rather as your referee, in the 
reference between you and ;^our landlord. 
Notioe of his appointment must be sent by 
registered letter to the perFons interested—in 
this instance to both the new landladies and the 
old landlord, and if no appointment of a referee 
is made by them within fourteen days you 
will have to apply to the county court to 
appoint a referee or referees in their behalf, 
and on the application jthe question of liability 
will be fought out. You ought to have written 
to us sooner and jou might have been materially 
helpf d, because, as you are a market gardener, 
holding upon a yearly tenancy without any 
written contract as to the notice to quit, you 
were entitled to a year’s notice to quit expir¬ 
ing with a year of tenancy, and so the notioe 
given you was bad and you could not have been 
compelled to quit. You might have exacted 
your own terms as to the oonoition of quitting, 
and have insisted uj^n cash down before giving 
up possession.—K. C. T. 

Erection of grreenhonse agrainst a 
neighbour’s wail.-<Uan I put a small 
lean-to greenhouse against ray neighbour’s wall 
if I support the greenhouse on posts and put 
nothing into his wall, neither nails, holdfasts, 
nor any thing else ? If not, how far must it be 
from his wall U. C. C. 

•„* You may build the greenhouse where 
you choose so long as you build It upon your 
own land, but you must not ^lace it upon yonr 
neighbour’s land or connect it to his property 
without his consent. Your best plan will pro¬ 
bably be to obtain yonr neighbour’s consent to 
the connection of vour greenhouse with his wall 
by some very slight means, you paying him a 
nominal sum for the privilege. Ble might then 
at any time requijra yon to disconnect the 
greenhouse, because the license to you, not 
being under seal, might be withdrawn at any 
time.—K. C. T. 

Party wall. —My garden wall has been 
blown down ; it is the left-hand wall, which is 
buttressed at my side, and which, therefore, 
belongs, I am told, to my neighbour; I am 
told by another person that it is a party wall, 
and that 1 shall have to pay a portion of the 
cost of rebuilding—which is correct ? If I have 
to pay, what is my “portion?” There are 
thirty-eiffht houses m the terrace and thirty- 
eight walls. I can only see that 1 have to do 
with one wall.—T. C. F., London. 

**• You do not say whether you are owner in 
occupation of the premises, or merely the 
tenant in occupation. If you are not the 
owner, you are probably under no liability in 
the matter, but you should consult the owner 
at once. More probably you are the owner, 
and if so, you ought to know from the terms of 
the conveyance, or from your own personal 
knowledge, whether the wall in question is 
your property or the property of your neigh- 
oour, or whether it be a party wall or a party 
fenoe wall. The faot that it is buttress^ on 
yonr side is no evidence one way or the other, 
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but it perhaps leads in some degree to the pre¬ 
sumption that the wall belongs to you entirely. 
If the wall at one side of the garden belongs to 
you, and is not a party wall, it is probable that 
the other wall bBlongs to your neighbour and is 
not a x)arty wall, but it is quite possible that 
the whole of the thirty-eight walls are party 
wadis (or rather thirty-seven of them), and that 
each owner is liable to the cost of the mainten¬ 
ance of each party wall jointly with the owner 
aufjoiniog that wall. In tliat case the pro¬ 
portion of the cost of rebuildin|, maintenance, 
etc., falling upon each owner, is regulated by 
the degree in which each owner uses the wall. 
If the wall is used in equal proportions by each, 
that is merely as a dividing wall, the cost falls 
equally on both.—K. C. T. 

What notice is necessary.—l ocouny 
a cottage at the annual rental of £3 Oa. 8a., 
paid half-yearly in March and October, and I 
pay rates and taxes. All the cottagers on the 
estate have to sign an agreement to quit in a 
week, and I am told the landlord is intending 
to raise the rents to 23. a-week. Must he give 
notice ? And, if so, what notice must he give 
before he can oom|^ the increased rent?— 
Constant Reader, W. R. 

*„* You say that you pay an annual rent, 
but I should think it is probable }rou pay a 
weekly rent of Is. 2d , collected twice a-year 
for convenience. Let this be as it may, if you, 
like the other cottagers, have signed an agree¬ 
ment to quit in a week—by which I suppose 
you mean an agreement that a week’s notice 
shall be sufficient to determine the tenancy— 
your landlord can raise the rent or compel you 
to leave, by giving you a week’s notice to quit. 
He cannot compel yon to pay more rent until 
the expiration of a week’s notice.—K. C. T. 

Branches of nelgphbonr’s fruit-trees 
overhanglDgr garaen.— I own and occupy 
a freehold garden, and the branches of some 
Damson-trees in the adjoining garden overhang 
my garden. Can I compel them to be removed, 
and if so, how must I proceed ?—C. C. C. 

*** You can compel the removal of so much 
of the branches as actually overhang your 
property. You should give your neighoour 
written notice to cut back those branches, and 
if he does not execute the work within a 
reasonable time you may out them yourself. 
It is nob really necessary to give him notice, as 
you may cut the branches without giving 
any notice so long as you remain on your own 
land while doing the work, but it is much more 
neighbourly to give the notice.—K. C. T. 


Premises taken on lease fordeflnlte 
term—notice. —I took some premises for the 
term of four years upon an agreement dated 
May 1st, to pay rent quarterly on February 1, 
May 1, August 1, and Novemlier 1, six calendar 
months’ notice to quit to be given. The four 
years expire on May Ist next, and on Decem¬ 
ber 22 last, I received notice to quit. I am 
told that a notice to quit should expire upon 
the anniversary of the ^y of entry; if so, when 
must I quit ? Am I entitled to remain until 
May 1st, 1900, if I i^in receive notice?- 
W. G. L. 


*„* When premises are let on a lease for a 
definite term, the tenancy ends when the term 
expires, whether notice to quit be given or not. 
It IS not clear what is meant by saying that it 
was aG^eed that six calendar months’ notice 
should be given, but it is possible that the 
premises were let for the definite term of four 
years and thereafter upon a yearly tenancy 
determinable at the end of the fourth or of any 
subsequent year by six calendar months’ notice 
previously given for that purpose. If there is 
such a provision in the lease, the notice given is 
bad, b^use it is less than six calendar months’ 
notice. This question is answered on the aasump 
tion that the letting was from May 1st and 
until May let, 1899, out if the tenancy com¬ 
menced at TOme other date this answer will 
not necessarily be correct. Agreements and 
leases are often executed some time before the 
commencement of the terms created by the 
instruments. What the exact position is can 
only be determined after inspecting a copy of 
the agreement; and without seeing a copy of 
the notice given it is impossible to say whether 
on the supposition that the notice u bad for 
May Ist, 1899, it is a good notice for May Ist, 
1900.-K. O.T. 
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Male servant’s Uoense.— Is it necessary 
to take out a license for a boy employed in a 
garden and paid 88. a week ? A gentleman who 
employs several gardeners told me that no one 
pays licenses for under-gardeners.—X. Y. Z. 

A license is required for each and every 
under-gardener. The commissioners of Inland 
Revenue do not think it necessary for licenses 
to be taken out in respect of laliourers doing 
only spade work in gardens and paid only 
labourers’ wages. Whether the boy is employed 
as a gardener, or as a labourer, is a matter of 
fact, but having regard to the rate of payment, 
83 . a week, I should think a license is unneces¬ 
sary. But if the boy is really employed as a 
gardener a license is necessary, wnatever the 
amount of his wages may be. No doubt many 
who ought to pay licenses neglect to do so.— 
R. 0. T. 

Arbitrary conduct of a landowner 

(JttMice ).—Your landlord took some plots of 
land on a yearly tenancy from a landowner, and 
re-let them to his tenants for their convenience 
—in fact, the plots are avowedly let to him for 
the purpose of re-letting to his tenants. The 
tenancy is yearly, without written agreement, 
and the rent is paid yearly. The estate agent, 
accompanied by one or two persons, came the 
other day and surveyed your land, and put 
stakes down in your plots without asking per¬ 
mission, and you learn that they are intending 
to lay out a new street through the plots, and 
are intending to cart stone on the land as soon 
as the council pass the plans. But they can do 
nothing of the kind without first determining 
your tenancy by proper notice, or making 
arrangements with you to give up possession. 
Should they enter before doing this you may 
treat them as trespassers, and recover substan¬ 
tial damages. You may pull up the stakes they 
have put down if you choose.—K. C. T. 

Acquirement of allotments—pro¬ 
cedure fRusticusJ .—The duty of providing 
land for allotments in an urban district is placed 
upon the sanitary authority—that is, upon the 
urban council, the borough council, or the city 
council, as the case maybe; but the duty does 
not arise until the council are satisfied that there 
is a demand for allotments for the labouring 
population of the district, and that such allot¬ 
ments cannot be obtained at reasonable rents 
and on reasonable conditions by voluntary 
arrangements between the owners of land suit¬ 
able for such allotments and the applicants for 
the same. The first step to take is that of 
attempting to obtain land by voluntary arrange¬ 
ment ; if this fails, a written representation of 
the demand and of the failure to meet it by 
voluntary arrangements should be made to the 
sanitary authority by six registered parlia¬ 
mentary electors or ratepayers of the district, 
and the authority will take the representation 
into consideration. If the urban district is 
a mnnieipal trough, and the sanitary authority 
the town council, there is no appeal against the 
r^usal or neglect of the council to provide allot¬ 
ments ; but if the authority be of minor rank, 
as the council of an ordinary urban district, an 
appeal against a^ neglect by them will lie to the 
county council. The principal Acts of Parliament 
dealing with allotments are the Allotments 
Acts of 1887 and 1890, and the Local Govern¬ 
ment Act, 1894. As an urban council may on 
application be invested with the powers con¬ 
ferred by the latter Act upon parish councils 
with respect to allotments, it will be essential 
to study that part of the Act of 1894 which is 
mainly concerned with allotments. Compulsory 
powers of purchase and of leasing are conferred 
oy the Acts referred to, but it will generally be 
necessary to obtain an order from the county 
council to put them in force. These powers 
will A^ly to the estates of limited owners.— 


Oompensatlon for diaturbaaoe.— 

Last Clffiristmas I took a field which had been 
previously cultivated as a market garden; I 
took it at a rental of £20 a year, payable half 
yearly, but without any written agreement. 
Just before last Christmas the estate agent 
wanted me to give up the field because they had 
sold it for busses purposes, but he refused to 
give me any compensation, although I put £30 
worth of manure on last autumn. Am I not 
entitled to a written notice to quit ? I should 
like to keep the land until Christmas, 1900. Oan 
they compel me to leave earlier? II I give up 


earlier can I compel oompensation ? And, if so, 
from whom ? If I stay until Christmas, 1900, 
oan I claim full compensation for crops and 
manure ? Should the builder insist upon making 
a road through the land, and at the same time 
refuse to make me anv compensation, what 
should I do ?— Young Market Gardener. 

*«* Evidently you have made a mistake in 
saying you took the land at Christm as, 1898. 
You mean yon took it at Christmas, 1897, and 
have had it something over a year. A mere 
verbal notice to quit is a good notice, and yon 
cannot demand a written notice. But a request 
to give up the land is not a notice to quit, and 
so, unless there was something said much raore 
definite than you have descried, there was no 
proper notice given, and whether the field is 
cultivated as a market garden or os ordinary 
agricultural land you are entitled to a year^ 
notice, expiring with a year’s tenancy, by virtue 
of Section 33 of the Agricultural Holdings Ao^ 
and you cannot be compelled to quit until 
Christmas, 1900. You cannot be compelled to 
quit earlier, and you need not quit unless and 
until such compensation is offered as may sati^ 
you. Should you remain until Christmas, 190(i, 
you may then claim for unexhausted manures 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act, but 
yon could not claim under the Market 
Gardeners Compensation Act, because the 
holding is not let in writing as a market 
garden. Yon would have to so arrange 
your cropping that there would be then nothing 
left on tne land. If the builder insists on 
making a road through your field, you should 
take proceedings agiunst him for trespass and 
wilful damage to property, and you might either 
proceed before the magistrates or in the county 
court, but in either case it would be wise to 
employ a solicitor. Probably the builder or 
the agent will be glad to make terms with you, 
but you must have cash in advance or a 
properly-drawn written agreement securing full 
oompensation. You need leave nothing to 
arbitration or valuation ; you may name your 
own sum and adhere to it, for you are master 
of the situation.—K. C. T. 

Tenant rofnsinff to quit.— Some six 
months ago I bought a nouse and flurden with a 
verbal understanding that I should have actual 
possession on April 6bh, when the purchase was 
to be completed. The tenant was served on 
October 5th with notice to quit on April 6th, 
but he says he shall not quit. He entered on 
April 6th, sixteen *go. There is no 

written agreement. Who wul have to get the 
man out—myself, or the seller of the property ? 
—Jonas. 

*„* If the purchase and conveyance are corn- 
pie^ on the 6th of April, you will have to take 
the necessary proceedings. But if possession is 
not likely to be given on April 6^, it may be 
well to consider whether you will then complete 
the purchase, as it was understood that you 
were to have possession on the 6th. As yon 
will be employing a solicitor in the matter of 
the conveyance, you had best consult him. You 
would pretty certainly sign some contract of 
sale.—K. C. T. 

Landlord taking poBsesaion of allot¬ 
ment (CfMiagt ).— T think the conditions 
printed on the cara you send are void and in¬ 
effective, and that you may retain poesession 
until your tenancy is determined by a proper 
notice to quit. Several of you should Join 
together and employ a respectable solicitor to 

S rotect your rights. The more important oon- 
itions have never been acted upon, and even 
if they had, the agreement (if you ^ call it 
one) is of no effect, as it is neither signed nor 
stamped. But you must take prompt action 
and treat the landlord, and those authorised 
by him, as trespassers. It seems impossible to 
imagine that any man could be found to take 
an allotment on such terms, unless the rent was 
merely nominal.—K. C. T. 

Trespassing Fowls. — My neigh^ur’s 
Fowls have spoiled all the Winter Greens in my 
garden, and when I spoke to him on the mattw 
he refused to keep the birds at home. Oan I 
traj^them or shoot them when in my garden ?— 

*** You may not shoot nor yet trap the birds 
when they come into your garden. If you 
thought proper you might seize them and detain 
them nnwl your neighbour offered adequate oom- 
pensation for the damage done on the oooanoD 
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when yon seized them, but yon could not keep 
them until he compensated you for the damage 
done in former trespasses. Your remedy is by 
action in the county court, when, on proof of the 
facts, you will have no difficulty in recovering 
full and adequate compensation for the whole 
of the damage done. It is the duty of every 
poultJ^ owner to keep his Fowls from straying. 

Trees overhanfrlns neighbour’s garden 

(Lani6).—See reply given on page ^3. 


BULBS FOR OORBBSPONDBNTB. 


QaesttODfl.—QMWiM SfMl enmers era UmrttA in 
Qamaam/tee t^duurge if eomtpcndenU follow the rula 
hen laid down for their evidanoe All oommunieotioni 
for inoertion okotUd be eUarly and eondoelv written on 
one tide of the wper ordy, and addreeoed to the Editoe oJ 
OAaDsraia, Vt, Southamfton • atreat, Oooent • garden^ 
London. Lettert on btmneso should be sent to the 
PuBUSHsa. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any deeignation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When mon than one query is sent, 
stieh should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Garduuis heu to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date^ they cannot alteays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
sommiunication. 

Answers (whieh, with the eaeeption of svohaseannot 
weU be elassifiedt will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and tMe placed 
a^nst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oohge us by advisitw, as far as their knowledge arid 
obsenfotiofu ptpnit, the correspondents who seek asststance. 
Conditions, soils, and meatis vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same questionmay oftenbevery useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities tn 
whieh their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
rqfer to articles inserted in OAJU>nmra should mention the 
number in whieh they appeared. 

Important to Q.xxaT\BtB.— Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot alteays be given the week after the queries are 
reseived, but there u as little delay as possible in dealing 
wUhthem. 


71— Poisoning Slugs.— Have any of vour readers 
tried m little new milk to try and poison slugs ? A few 
spoonfuls in a jam<pot or any vessel with a rounded edge 
which they can crawl over, will attract them in numbers, 
and it always seems to kill them.—E. Hill. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 

72— Ltauruetinus (K. F.x —V’ibumum Tinus lucidum 
is a good Laurustinus. You can plant now if the weather 
remains open. 

73 — Aspidistra blooms {Flint). — These are 
quits harmless. You can remove them if you like or leave 
them alone. 

74-Roses and iron stakes {Silurian). — No, 
ordinary iron stakes sre not hurtful. It is the galvan¬ 
ised iron that should be painted, and this is certainly 
injurious to plant growth. 


81—Suckers of Tucca fllamentosa (An 
Amateur ).—You can remove the suckers from your plants 
of Yucca fllamentosa as soon as all danger of severe frost 
Is past, taking them off with a sharp knife as low down as 
you can manage so as to gst some roots with each suckir. 
Plant flrmly and spread a little litter, leaf-mould, or 
Cocoa-nut-flbre around the newly-planted suckers until 

f genial weather sets in, so as to obviate any sudden check 
rom frosts or biting winds. 

82—Lilies after flowering (W. Milton).—By no 
means lift your Lilies. Leave them where they are. If 
they are healthy and planted in suitable soil, they should 
increase in strength and beauty year by year. If they are 
already diseased your lifting will do them no good. Such 
Lilies as auratum, longiflorum, and sj^iosum often go 
off after the first or second year, as they are generally 
weakened by their long abeence from the soil when they 
are imported. 

83— Camellias dropping their buds {B. Why- 
man ).—The general reason of Camellias dropping their 
buds before they are expanded is lack of moisture at the 
roots. Perhaps the white one which holds its buds is in a 
position where its roots are damper than is the case with 
the red one that sheds its buds. Any defective root 
action, whether caused by excessive dryness, too mnch 
moisture, a sudden check or rapid rise of temperature, 
will result in this bud-dropping, but the first is the most 
frequent cause. 

84—Sowing Asparagus plumosus nanus 

{F. B.).— You may sow seed of your Arparagns in a pot or 
pots, and stand them in your window, watering gently, 
then covering the pots up with small panes of glass. Still 
there would m better prospect of growth were the seeds 
sown in a warm greenhouse or frame, as the plant is a 
tender one, and Is not hardy like the edible Asparagus. 
Do not think of sowing the seed outdoors, as it would not 
grow. In any case, if you can get it to grow, the process 
will be slow without heat. 

85— Sweet Potato {R. 7.).—This is Batatas edulis, 
the tubers being used in warm countries much in the same 
way as we use Potatoes here. The roots are very large, 
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Sweet Potato—tubers and flowers. 


76-Qraftlng Rhododendrons (Black North).— 
We fear you will have but little success In endeavouring 
to graft your Rhododendrons in the open. These are best 
pafted in heat and planted out when well establish^. 
But it is a bad practice ; layering is better. 

76— Bulbs In windows {Mrs. 3/.).—You can plant 
the bulbs out in a spare border, watering them well in, 
when they bloom in future years, and provide cut flowers 
for the house. If you cannot afford them this space your 
only plan is to throw or give them away. 

77— Ohellanthes fragrans (Fern Lover). — The 
frond received possesses a most delightful perfume of 
Almond, or ot new-mown hay. This is peculiar as you 
note to Cheilanthes fragrans. We have never heard ot the 
plant, which is seldom met with In cultivation, losing its 
fragrance through the soil in which it is grown being 
indifferent. 

78- Stock for Bplphyllums {Mrs. S.).—The 
stock plant usually employed on which to work Epiphyl- 
lums is that of Cactus specioeissimus, a fairly strong, 
erect grower. The portions, whether suckers or cuttings, 
sboukl be well rooted in 6-inch pots, using sandy soil, and 
be some 12 inches to 15 inches in height, to enable good 
standards to be formed. 

79- Planting out Oamatlons (Ealing).— The 
advice given you not to lift and replant Carnations now 
is what may be called bluff. There will be my riads of 
last autumn-layered Carnations lifted and replanted in 
March, as probably they bad not rooted in time to trans¬ 
plant in the autumn. You may be sure that such plants, 
lifted with good balls of soil, and carefully replanted Into 
fresh soil, will soon make fresh roots and grow freely and 
bloom well. 


_*^Holly-berries and Thom-haws Amateur, 
Belfast) -Holly-berries should be gathered in November, 
and buried in sand until the following October, then sown 
1 loch deep and 1 inch apart in the ordinary soil of the 
open border, transplanting the seedlings when two years 
old. Thoms (Cratiegus) should have their berries stor^ 
In sand for a year before sowing, and should eventually 
be town in the open rarden in the month of November, 
placing the berries llnch dejrjn the soil. Tha strongest 
rsedhngs can be transplajrted^in.^Jie follqwiiil OctoW 
and the remainder the neikyw^J O | 


rather sweet in taste, and our little illustration shows 
their shape. Sweet Potatoes are largely grown in tropical 
countries, as India, etc. 

86 — Preventing sparrows destroying 
Oroous-flowers (CT S. G.) —Your beet way is to train 
thin black cotton tightly over the flowers so that it may¬ 
be an inch above their heads, and also on both sides of 
them. This is almost invisible, and the birds, not noticing 
it, fly down and come in contact with the cotton, which 
thev do not see, and are thoroughly scared. You can 
easily adjust the cotton by fixing some sticks firmly in the 
ground, taking a ball of cotton, tying one and to one of the 
sticks, and then winding it backwards and forwards on the 
others. 

87- Graftlug Olematlses (W. and 5.).—April is 
a good time to graft Clematises. Single buds should be 
grafted on small plants of one of the common Clematises, 
C. Vitalba, C. viticella, or C. Plammula. Good, healthy 
pieces of stout root, from 6 inches to 9 inches in length, 
are often used. These are split open, and the scions 
inserted and tied up with matting. The roots are then 
potted in thumb-pots, and placed in a propagating-case in 
a warm, moist temperature, where in a few weeks the 
Junction is completely effected, and the plants may be 
placed in cooler quarters. 

88— Various IG. J.).—You will find your first ques¬ 
tion answered under the number 47. As to Broad 
Beans, you mean, of course. Broad Windsor, w-hich you 
should ask for. The Green Windsor is, perhaps, the best. 
You should not expect to get Cauliflower-seed offered at 
Is. fid. per packet for fid. only. No one will sell you their 
best for such a low price. The dwarf Cauliflower named 
is always dear, as it seeds sparingly, and is usually sold at 
Is. fid. and 28. fid. per packet. Think of the prize you 
mention rather for (he honour of winning than for its 
small pecuniary value. 

80— Sowing Dahlia-seed (L. R.).—Now is the 
time to sow D^lia-seed. Prepare some shallow pans bv 
placing a TOod supply of small crocks in bottom, then fill 
up with sifted soil consisting of one part loom, one part 
leaf-soil, one part silver-sand. Level the soil with the 
hand, give a g<^ watering, then sow the seed thinly, after- 
w-ards covering slightly with same compost. Put a pane 


of glass on top of pan, and place the whole in greenhouse, 
and if a little bottom-heat can be given so much the 
better. When seedlings are large enough to handle they 
ehonld be potted off into small pots and planted out end 
of May, giving them at least 1 foot of space each way. 

00— Tomatoes In troughs {AnxiousX—u you 
could fix your wooden troughs 4 inches above the pipes 
without the intervention of the iron staging so much the 
better. But in any case make the troughs 18 inches wide 
and 8 inches deep, and have an open stout trellis bottom. 
Put on this coane pieces of turf, rough, on that some of 
the coarser soil, and then fill up with good loamy soil, 
with which is a little well-decay^ manure. The plants 
may be then 16 Inches apart in the trough. If you find 
the iron stage too hot, put the coke on it before you place 
the trough. 

91— Liquid-manure to plants (Mother W.).—The 
liquid-manure which you find gives an offensive perfume 
in your small greenhouse contains, no doubt, too much 
ammonia. If your gardener would put a bushel of fresh 
horse-droppings into an old bag, and let it soak in 
20 ^lons of water, also in another bag a peck of soot to 
soak in the same way, and then use the liquid say twice 
a week for the plant^ we do not think any unpleasant 
smells would result. Still, it may be preferable to obtain 
some proper chemical-manure in mixed form, and sprinkle 
a pinch over the soil of each pot-plant once a month, 
letting it wash in by the ordinary waterings. 

92— Putting out Campanulas (Pandora^.—You 
had better leave the planting out of your Delphiniums 
and seedling Campanula persicifolla until April, as, owing 
to the plants having been wintered under glass, the 
foliage may be rather tender, and would suffer if exposed 
to cold, easterly winds. In the meantime let them have 
ample exposure to air. The pyramidal Campanulas will 
be better if left until May before planting. But why not 
shift some into larger pots and let them flower in these? 
It is unusual for plants to stand three years before they 
bloom Do not plunge them in the pots; rather plant 
them out when you do so, as in the pots, unless very con¬ 
stantly watered, the plants will suffer in hot weather. 

03— Oamellick-blooms falling {A. E. L.).—There 
is, no doubt, something wrong with the roots of your 
I 'araellia plants that the flower-buds fall as they do. In 
some cases an excessively damp air might lead to it, but 
when one plant does so well there is no other course than 
to put the blame for the failure on the roots. Perhaps it 
is in sour soil. In any case, repot it a month hence, 
using a clean pot, ample drainage, and soil one-half turfy- 
loam, the other chiefly fibrous peat and sand, with just a 
little old decayed hot-bed manure. When repotted stand 
the plant in the greenhouse, shaded in the (lay, for three 
weeks, then it can be stood outdoors. 

94— Plumbago oapen8l8(3f. F. S.).—Your Plum¬ 
bago is evidently smothered with the tiny insect called 
"thrips." You may notice that etem and leaves are 
thickfv coated with white matter, which is the insects’ 
deposit. In such case we advise you to cut the plants 
hard back, and burn the pieces cut off. Then with a solu¬ 
tion of soft-soap and Tobacco well wash the remaining 
(>ortion of the plant, usin^ a half-worn paint-brush. Do 
this again after a week’s interval. If tne plant alone is 
infested you may soon cleanse it. Also remove some of 
the top soil and replace with fresh. The bouse may ne cd 
fumigating if all your plants are in like condition; but 
this one may have been foul when you purchased it. 

95— Heliotropes, poffltlon for (Inquirer).—in a 
moist, shady position Heliotropes, although they would 
make good growth, would not bloom freely. In a dry one 
growth would be deficient. What is required is rich, 
porous soil that does not quickly dry out, and plenty of 
sunlight; then you should get both good growth and 
aliundance of flowers. You can use 3 oz. ofOishurst- 
( ompound to the gallon of water for syringing Myrtles, 
Imt It is difficult to get the scale off by merely syringing, 
this generally having to be detached by bancf if the plant 
is to be thoroughly cleansed. The Glshurst-oompound 
Hhoukl be mixed with almost boiling water, and the mix¬ 
ture allowed to cool before using. 

96— Prulta for cold walls (R. F.).—Yo\x may 

J ilanton an east or north-west wall a Victoria Plum cr 
livers’ Prolific ; either should do well, but the former is 
the best. Also of sweet Cherries, May Duke or Black Tar¬ 
tarian, and of sour Cherries the Morello for the north¬ 
west aspect. Cherries, however, do not well bear expo¬ 
sure to v:ry cold, cutting north and easterly winds. As 
your ground is a cold clay, do not plant deep. Mix wii h 
the soil old mortar-rubbish, wood-ashes, and bone-dust cr 
basic slag, and in planting keep the trees rather on a 
mound than on the flat. You can protect the roots from 
drought in the summer by giving tnem a liberal mulch of 
long-manure, and an occasional free watering. 

97—Oyclamen blooms (C. E. A.)— There has 
probably never been a Oyclamen plant that has not in 
some stage of its growth produced a few badly-formed 
flowers ; but, as a rule, yearling plants when well grown 
produce very few. That is the experience of the market 
growers who raise many thousands yearly. The primary 
cause of malformation, no doubt, is getting the buds in an 
early stage attacked by aphis, and it is only when fre¬ 
quently fumigated, and even sometimes the plants invetUd 
and dipped into a solution of Gishurst-compound, or of 
soft-soap and Tobacco, that the crowns can be kept abso¬ 
lutely clean. You have been very fortunate to ha\ e 
three-year old plants flowering so finely. All depends 
on summer care and treatment whilst the plants are 
resting. 

98-Spider In Peach-hoase (J. IV.;.— You have 
kept vour Peach-house far too dry. Poesibly the roots of 
the trees want water. Have you examined your soil to 
see how it compares with that outdoors where nature has 
been supplying water so liberally? You may do some 
good if you shut your house up close at night, get cn 
a good fire if the house is heated, and when the pipes are 
hot wash them over with a mixture of soft-soap or milk 
and sulphur, leaving it closed all night to enable the 
aulphur fumes to penetrate thoroughly. Failing that get 
lib. of causticsodaand lib. of commercial or crude potash, 
dissolve these in a gallon of boiling water, stir in lib. of 
soft-soap, then add 6 gallons of water, and with it well 
syringe every part of the trees and the house. If not 
enough, then double the quantities. Do the needful 
thinning at once. 
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9^Barly Rhubarb (/. know of no 

•arlier Bhabarb than Hawke’f Ohampagne. The fact that 
it ia almost exolosiTely grown by market gardener* for 
their parpoeee speaks rolumes. It Is also the richest* 
coloured of all varieties. Very likely it is also known as 
Early Soarlet, but, really, the best distinct varieties are 
few, and it is notorious that one or more early ones have 
got into commerce under two or three namea The other 
varieties mentioned in your note are good ones, but it is a 
foot that no matter what the variety, when dormant roots 
are placed in heat to force, they all come away very much 
the same. Very much depends on the strength of the 
crowns on the roots as to the time good stem-pullings 
may continue. 

lOO-Oreenhouse autunm-flowerlntf plants 

{Amateur^ iforton).—The north-eastern aspect of your 
greenhouse is bad for flowering plants, as they will get 
practically no sun. However, you should be able to arrow 
Begonias (tuberous and fibrous-rooted), Pelargoniums, 
Zonal (Fancy and Ivy-leaved), Abutilons, Fuchsias, Swain- 
sonia, Cytisus racemosus. Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride, 
andO. Brenchleyensis, varieties of Tropmolum Lobbianum, 
Lilies of the auratum and speciosum species, and such 
things as China Asters, Stocks, Petunias, and Canterbury 
Belle, while Lapageria alba and rosea should do well as a 
climber on the back wall. It is hardly worth wbile going 
to the expense of putting heating apparatus in such a 
house. 

101 -Training In fruit growing (T. JBT.).—We 
should have been very pleased to give you the information 
asked as to oip.tal needed to embark in fruit culture on a 
large scale for market purposes, but of what value would 
be an opinion that was purely pro :>lematlcal ? Everything 
hinges on the surroundings, you may be able to make a 
good start with 10 acres with £1,000, and on a rather less 
ratio, Just as the area was increased, vou might be able to 
do it for less. You want if you take bare ground to well 
stock it with good trees and bushes, to nave an ample 
supply of manure, also tools, stables, horse or horses, vans, 
and baskets, also many other things, including some glass¬ 
houses or frames. Best to begin in a modest way and 
extend area os knowledge is acquired and trade increases. 

103— Azalea flowers withering {Mrt H ).—As 
your Azaleas did so well in previous yeari<, and the foliage 
seems to be in such healthy condition we can but assume 
that there must be some local cause, which can only be 
determined on the spot, for this sudden discolouring or 
dying off of the flowers. Does your house generate mois¬ 
ture unduly ? Does it become filled at night with foul or 
burnt air from the furnace or flues ? It does seem as if one 
or other of these causes must be operating to produce the 
conditions seen. Have you any obnoxious gas-generating 
factories in your locality, or has your house Men fumigated 
with strong Tobacco or other compound ? It is in some 
of these directions you have to look for the cause of injury 
to your white flowers that is distinctly unusual 


103—Various {S. W. Cornwall).—it is usually found 
needfnl to trim somewhat hard the lower roots of im¬ 
ported or other plants of Lily of the Volley when either 
blocked into pots for forcing or planted out into beds. In 
the former case the roots occupy less room, and new ones 
are soon formed, and in the Wter case it is better to 
induce the growth of young roots near the surface than 
to retain the old deep o les. Of course, in trimming, the 
top young roots are retained. It is wise to maintain a 
moderately moi t atmo-phere In a greenhouse where the 
temperature is high, anu if a certain amount of vapour be 
generated by having water in troughs on the hot-water 
pipes, good is done. Still, there should not be too much. 
Many gardeners are content to syringe the hot-water pipee 
once or twice a day, and thus generate steam. 

104 -Pyrua Japonloa, or Oydonla Japonloa 
(T.).—We show flowering tv^ and fruit of this beautiful 
ehmbby wall-plant or buA. This isoneofthemost precious 
flowering shrubs we possess, its flowers varying in colour 



Japanese Quince (Oydonia japonioa) fruit and flowers. 


according to the variety, some white, others pink and 
s ime deep crimson. Malus Japonioa is a synonym. We 
believe the fruit is useful as a preserve. Perhaps some 
reader can say whether this is so or no ? 

105-Pmlt-troes cankered {Reader).— \i It hes 
been the rule In the past to dig deeply about your Apple- 
trees, that would to some extent explain the development 
of canker, because the disturbance or injury done to the 
sutfdce-roots by the digging would naturally cause other 
roots to go deep, and thus avoid the disturbance enm- 
p’ained cf The sending roots deep into the clay, where 
they fail to find proper wood-forming food, is tb:; priinar; 
cause of canker everywhere. If you cared to have ever\ 
one of your trees lifted and replanted next October, put- 
.le roots, or shiBJng them 


ting some fresh soil aboi^tbe rooi 
from their present placesnnM otbe 
DlQItIZM 




having all the under roots dean out off, then planting 
with the roots set out flat and not deep, you would soon 
get rid of the canker. All the pruning and dressing 
possible will not cure the evU so long as the trees are de¬ 
pendent on roots thatars in the day sub-soil, which is so 
devoid of plant food. 

lOe-Geraillains (On*ns’«-6a).—The hardy Gera¬ 
niums are natives of the fields and woods of Europe and 
Britain, though some are dainty alpine flowers. The 
handsomest of all hardy Geraniums is probably G. 
armenum. Amongst the other kinds are some that are 
very ornamental, the best being the dwarf magenta- 
ooloured G. san^ineum, and its beautiful Lancashire 
variety with rose-oolonred blossoms finely pencilled with 
dark lines; 0. pratence, a tall-growing kind, with large 



Geranium eanguineum. 


pui^le flowers, and ite pure white variety. There is also 
an intermediate form with white and purple flowera The 
Caucasian species, G. gymnocaulon ana iberioum, with 
rich purple blossoms, 2 inohes across, delicately pencilled 
with block, are beautiful. G. platypetalum, striatum, 
iberioum, and Lamherti are good kinds, suited for shrub¬ 
bery borders, being mostly free and vigorous enough for 
naturalisation. Q. Endressl, a tall-growing kind with 
rose-coloured blossoms, is also very attractive. All the 
above kinds of Geraniums are perfectly hardy, easily culti¬ 
vated, will grow in any ordinary soil, and should be 
inoluded in every collection of hardy flowers. 

107— Seakale bitter [Svhicriberu—^oxi refer, of 
course, to blanched Bcakale growths when yon thus com¬ 
plain of bitterness. How did you blanch it 7 Is there 
anything in the materials us^ in the blanohing that 
causes this bitterness? E.xpoeure to the air, even though 
light be excluded, materially helps to cause the unpleasant 
taste. Still, the cause may be found in the roots being 
grown in soil deficient in lime or some food element. We 
should advise a heavy dressing of lime being forked into 
the soil, either where you have permanent roots, or where 
you plant root cuttings to produce stout roots and crowns 
for blanching next winter. A close oontaot of fermenting 
matter, whether of dung or leaves, or both, often causes 
an unpleasant taste to result. In hot, dry weather hoe in 
a couple of light dressings of salt, as the plants like It. 

108— Artificial manures for flowers iMarden\ 
-The dressing of two-parts basio slag and three parts 
Sainit you have stoewed over your flower borders, and, we 
trust, pointed in with a fork, or well hoiNl in, should 
sufllse of its kind for the season, as you say that a dressing 
of stable-manure was given the year previously. Bu^ 
without doubt, a dressing of nitrogenous manure, such as 
the one you name, strewed over the soil about the 
middle of May, when growth Is pretty good, and well hoed 
in, should prove verv usefa'. Give this at the rate of about 
8 oz per square yard, if growth is poor, but, if it is strong, 
then let it be less. Keep the surface well stirred with a 
small hoe all the summer, as that is productive of great 
good. 

109— Azalea bloom* small (W. T.;.—Tour Azalea 
shows evidence of root starving; not that these plants 
need high feeding, but they like repotting occasionally, as 
the soil, owing to the excessive rootage of the plant, gets 
exhausted. We should advise you to pick off all the buds 
'low and then repot. Turn the plant out, and removing 
'.he drainage, rub down the ball of soil one third, then get 
it into a clean pot of the same size as the former one, using 
one half peat soil, the rest being turfy loam, sand, and a 
little well decayed manure. A little charcoal dust is also 
excellent. The plant should be kept in the warm green¬ 
house for a month to induce new root and shoot formation, 
then be gradually hardened before standing it outdoors 
for the summer. Of course these plants need constant 
watering when outdoors, as once the roots become 
thoroughly dry the buds suffer and become small and 
weak. 

110— Solanams (L. B.).—We presume you mean by 
Cherry plant the one known as Solanum Capeicastrum. 
Generally speaking, when their berries drop off this is the 
result of allowing the plants to get too dry at the root, or 
a too sudden change of temperature is given them. As 
a rule, seedling plants do sos safltheir fruit so well as those 
from cuttings. Solanums should never receive any 
violent check in their treatment, and a cool bottom Is 
much more preferable to stand the pots upon than a 
shelf. If you are seeking information as to the after 
treatment of these plants, we should advise you not to 
be troubled with them, for young plants are much the best 
to prepare a stock for next season’s supply. Of course, 
they can be grown, and should be repotted as soon as the 
berries have dropp^ off, and transferred into a cold-pit 
until June, when they may be stood outdoors upon a oed 
of coal-ashes. 

111— Various (R. E. C.).—You should put up some 
form of stage, if but temporaiy, in your house to bring the 
Hyacinths In pots near the glass, or the leaves will be very 
drawn and ungainly. What you propose to do in regard 
to planting Tomatoes front and back of house seems 
all right, as also on the floor, provided the other plants do 
not soon create too much shade If you can induce 
fruits to set early on the floor on erect growing plants, all 
nay be well for some time, as once set the fruits will 
ultimately ripen. If you could grow your front row of 
p'ants In pots or boxes which would elevate them up to 
tne level of the plate or top of front brickwork, it would 
be best, as the plants so far from the glass may become 
drawn. The floor soil may he fairly good, but add very 
little manure. It will be better to mulch the plant* 'with 


manure altar they have made good growth and fruits hors 
set. It is sometimes advantageous to raise the eoil into 
ridg^ and plant on these as helping co promote earliw 
fruiting. YOU would do better by having the cross rows 
of plants 18 Inches apart to enable yon to get between 
them comfortably. Of course, you must keep all ride 
shoots hard pinched out It is nnfortanate that yon have 
no heat, as you could then begin to ntilise your house so 
much more rsadily. Anemone Japonioa should do well 
with you in a north-west border. It Is a position that 
suits it well in England, but we are, no doubt, drier thvi 
is your district 

112— Day IdUes (Mrs. Jr.).-AU the Day LUiss 
(Hemerocaflis) are hardy. Good varieties are H. flava, 
clear yellow, sweetly-scented, the first to bloom in early 
summer; H. Dumortieri, orange-yellow, dwarfer than the 
last-named ; H. fulva, orange-tawny, strong-growing; 
H Kwanso, huff with yellow linee; this variety has a 
doable form with variegated foliage (H. Kwanso fl.-pL foL 
var.), which ia a very decorative g^en plant, the foliage 
being strikinRiy ornamental even when the plant is out of 
bloom. H. Middendorf, deep golden-yellow ; H. minor, 
yellow, dwarf, being only about 6 inches in height; and 
H. aurantiaca major, the dant of the Day Lilies, reaching 
a height of over 4 feet, with flowers of an orange-yellow 
colour 7 inches in diameter. Day Lilies are partial to 
rich soil and a moist and sheltered position. They do 
well in sUgbtly shaded positions by the waterside, but 
bloom welTin the ordinary border. 


MAMBS OF PIiAVTB AND FBUim 


*•* Any oommunieaUont respecting plants or frutts 
sent to name ehoxtld alwaye aoeompany tks parcel, wAtdk 
ehould be addressed to ths Boitor qf GARDururo lUiUS- 
TRAno, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. No mars 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—Jf. B. Colwaa.—Enntbemnm 

pulchellunu- L. M.—Fuchsia serratifolia. The buds 

and leaves fall off probably becauM the plant Is either 
under or over-watered or exposed to too much draught. 

We could only find the Fuchsia flower.- B. P. Palmer, 

Falmouth.—kzstn microphylla.- B. C.—1, Begonia 

Dr»ei; 2, B ascotensis; 8, Kalosanthes ooocinea.- 

J. S.—\, Next week ; 2. Eupatorium riparium; 3, Olivia 

(Himantophyllnm) miniata.- Vera .—^e Algerian Iris 

II. stylosa); it always flowers in winter.- T. K. T .— 

1 and 2, OdontoglosBum macolatum vara.; 3, Common 
Hart’s-tongue Fern (Soolopendrium vulgare); 4, Oommon 

Polypody; 6, Please send a better sp^men.- E. C. — 

1, Aontilon ; 2, Diplacus glntinosus; 8, Eriostemon laU- 
folium; 4, Eupatorium riparium; 6, Lantiana; 6, The Onion- 

plant; 7, Please send flowers of those not fully named.- 

Pengrugla.—V\n\i!s contorta.-MoNah.—Clematis In- 

divisa lobata.--ffrai/.—Alonsoa incislfolia. 


Oatalomes rsoelved.— and Farm Seeds. 

-Messrs. Wood and Ingram, Huntingdon.- FlorisW 

Ftoioers and Hardy Border Plants.—John Forbes, Ha¬ 
wick, Bootland.- Farm iSeeds.—Little and Ballantyns, 

Carlisle.- Chrysanthemums.—Memrs. J. Hole and Son, 

Teignmouth, Devon.- Seeds. —Messrs. J. Jefferies 

Sons, Cirencester.-Beeds.—Messrs. F. DicksandOo., 66, 

Deansgate, Manchester.- Seeds and Plants.—Meson. J. 

Cocker and Sons, 160, Union-street, Aberdeen.- Choice 

Seals.—Mr. John Russell, Richmond, Surrey.- Novel¬ 

ties, Begonias, Dahlias, Cannas, etc.-Messrs. Krdage, 

Haarlem, Holland.- Hardy Herbaceous and Bulmme 

Plants, Roses, Fruit Trees, Dahlias, etc.-Messrs. Wm. 
Cutbush and Son, Hlghgate Nurseries, London, N.—r- 
Chrysanthemums.—Meoexs. Vilmorin-Andrleux and Oo, 
4, Qiiai de la M^gesserie, Vsx\s.—Herbaceous and 
Alpine Plants, Carnations, sfo.—T. S. Wars, Ltd., Hals 
Farm Nunerlss, Tottenham, London. 


I BIRDS. 

Canary mOHlting {Mrs, Pinckney) _ ^To 

assist Canaries in their moulting some fanoiers 
supply their birds with hard-boiled egg and bun- 
emmos, Maw-seed, and put a little Saffron in 
the drinking water, alternated with a rusty nail 
in the same. Toast and water is also found to 
be beneficial as a change of drink, while a little 
piece of salt is given for the birds to peck at, or 
a piece of old mortar or chalk. A mw groats 
are also ^ood as a change, and to renew the 
plumage in a bright, sleek condition, a small 
pertion of bread is soaked in cold water, well 
squeezed, and a few drops of cod-liver oil and 
sherry added. If the protracted moult is due 
to debility, the above treatment will probably 
effect a cure. If, however, it arises from lack 
of some of the material netful for the elabora¬ 
tion of new feathers, you would find a few drops 
of Parrish’s Chemical Food in the drinking 
water very beneficial. It may be supplied also 
on a piece of soft oake or lump sugar; six or 
eight drops may be given daily. Tins prepara¬ 
tion gives strength to the body and tone to the 
blood, besides imparting material necessary to 
the elaboration of new plumage. Keep your 
bird free from draughts, but do not hang its 
cage hi^h on the wall of a living room, where 
the air IS always more or less heatra and impure. 
Carefully avoid a room where gas is burned, 
keep up a good supply of coarse grit sand, and 
let the oira bathe in tepid water once or twice 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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IJOVELTIES AND SPECIALITIES.-40th 

I' Year of Adrertising. The following norelties and rpeoi* 
alitiee haring all been grown in a very exposed situation high 
up on the Derbyshire Hills, are very hardy, stocky, and 
healthy, very different to weak seedlings grown in warm, 
fSTour^ situafions, which look nice, but ve»y rarely succeed 
weU. ALL CARRIAGE FREE. CASH WITH ORDER. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST FREE. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS (Special culture). — 

V \ot a Collection of old-fashioned sorts, but the cream only 
of the best English. French. American, and .Tapanese raiders; 
gooil wpll-root> d plants, 12 for 2s.; 2> for 3s. 6d., true to name. 

HARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and CLOVES, of 

O the finest named hardy border vari-i ies, many grand new 
i«r^ strung layers, wintered outside. 6 for 2s. 6d.: 12 for 4a ; 
2\ in 12 varieties, for7s.6d.: unnamed varieties. 38. per dozen. 

HARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and CLOVES — 

O Will produce 80 per cent of fine double flower*, in self, 
ttripcJ, and spotted varieties, including whites and yellows, 
all from the finest strains for the borders. 12 for 2s. 6d.; 
35 for 4s. 6d.: 50 for 8a 

PRIMULA CASHMERIANA.—A really fine 

A Bpnng-floweriog plant; colour, bright mauvy-violet. free- 
flowering. should be in every garden. 3, la 6d ; 6, 2s. 6d ; 12,48. 

pHLOXES (perenniil).—Special culture of 

•L parly and late varieties. The cream only from Downie, 
Laird & Son, Kelway, Ware, and other first-class growers. 6 
flne varieties for 2s. ; 12 for Ss.; 25 for 5s. 6d., true to name; 
^ood Ptrong stools to bloom well. 

'n'lOLAS durtntf the past few years have come 

f to the front as few flowers have ever done. They are 
wanted everywhere, and very few flowers produce so fine a 
diiplay for so little trouble. I have a grand •''ollection, 
including many new varieUea 12 varieties. Is. 6d.; 25 for 
2a Ad.; M, in 25 varietie*, for 4s. 6d., true to name. 

^AILLARDIAS (p»ir©nnial h^biids).—A really 

^ grand Collection of the^e most gorgeously-marked hardy 
plants; colours scarlet, crimson and gold of different sliades, 
Mooms all summer good8trongplants,6forls. 6 J.; 12 fur 28. <V1. 

IJOLLYHOCKS.—VVarranted all fine double 

-•-1. flowers, Chater's and Ware’s select strain, strong year- 
old plants to bloom th!s summer. 6 yarieties, Va; 12 fur 38. 

POLYANTHUS and PRIMROSE (hybridh).— 

-t Hplendid mixeil colours, finest strain grown. 12 for Is. 6d ; 
J5 for ?8 fid.; 50 for 48. fid. 

ASTERS (Michaelmaa Da'sie*).—Unrivalled 

hardy autumn-flowering border plants for cut-flowers. 
kc . agraiid Collection of the late«t improved colours, as pure 
white, pink, bright mauve, Ac. fi distinct sorts. Is. fid.; 12,28. fid. 

HANTERBURY BELLS.—^rand new colours 

and new forms, double and single. Hoee-in-Hoie, Oup- 
and-Haucer, and other varieties. 12 plants to bloom well 
la M.; 25 for 28. fid. 

[^ERANIUMS.—Greenhouse varieties, double 

^ and single, by Pearson and other first-class raisers. Good 
wcll-roote<l plants out of pou, Ss. per dozen, true to name. 

TSKLPHINIUMS —A splendid lot raiseo from 

12 varieties of Kelway's double and single including all 
'hades of blue from the very lalest to th-i darkest. Good 
plants to bloom well, fi for 2*. ; 12 for 38 ; 25 for 58. fid. 

TRIS GERMANICa.—R ivals of ihe famed 

A Orchid, flowers of p^nliar formation, and most exquidtely 
marked with many bright and distinct colours, quite hardy. 
3 named varieties, la. fid.; 6 for 28. fid.; 12 for 4s. 

QKUM8.—The new double scarlet, a splendid 
'J hardy free-blooming plant, fine for cutting. 12 for Is. fid. 
-ifor 2 b. fid. 

pIXK (Fimbriata alba major) —Large white 

fimbriated flowers, a very free bloomer, should be in 
'jvery garden ; good plants, Ts. per dozen ; 6 for Is. 3d. 

Campanula persicifolia, single ythUe, 

V double white, single blue and double blue: all quite hardy 
and unrivalled for border decoration, cut-flowers, wreathr, Ac. 
1 of each for la. fid.; 2 of each for 2s fid. 

TYCHNIS DIOICA RUBRA.—Double crim- 

son flowers, a useful neat plant. This has been greatly 
dmired by all who have seen it. 3 for Is. fid.; fi for 2 b. fid. 

pUCHSIAS for EXHIBITION or DECORA- 

TION.—Order at once for delivery in April. I have a 
'•:ry floe Collection, including many new varieties, aouble 
vhI single, light and dark, good healthy plants. 2 b. per dozen. 
True to name. 

A MAMMOTH SWEET WILLIAM (Holborn 

tJlorjr).—This is, without doubt, the largest-flowered 
Hweet William ever sent out, the florets being much larger 
'-han penny picce.8. An unequalled speciality for Collections 
of biennials, perennials, border or herbaceous plants. Un- 
opproached for show, exhibition, or staging purposes. 12 for 
la (Id.; 25 for 2s. fid. Good strong plants. 

AURICULAS (Alpines).—A splendid Collec- 

tion, all colours mixed, cream, lemon, cherry-red, maroon, 
nolet, purple, and many others. The result of many years’ 
areful seLsetion. Strong year-old plants to bloom well. 
. 1 . fid per dozen ; 25 for 48. fid. 

CARNATION (Scarlet Grenadin), one of the 

^ most useful of all Carnations. The plants are covered 
*11 over with bright deep scarlet flowers, very useful for cut- 
fiewers or border decoration. 2s. per dozen. 

strawberry plants.—R oyal Sovereign, 

British (^een, John Ruskin, President, Duke of Edin- 
*>oro', Sensation. Sir Joseph Paxton, and other good sorts, 
^ong fruiting crowns, Ss. per 100. 

WALLFLOWERtS.—Ware's Dwarf Blood-red, 

Deep Yellow, Primrose Dame, and Eastern Queen; 
food strong blooming plants, all transplanted. Is. per dozen: 

•* loa 

QKED.—The following s-eds are all home- 

grown, selected from all the finest flowers anti most dis- 
>■^10010018; cannot be surpassed in quality; Delphinium, 
so shades of blue (mixed), Canterbury Bell, allcolours(mixed), 
voxglove (Gtoxinio-flowered), Polyanthus, best mixed colours, 
wer s Kew Picotee Poppy, all shades (mixed). Carnation 
aeviet Orenalin). bnapdragon (best dwarf mixed), Alpine 
Anhcula (splendid, mixedl. Sweet Wi ham, dark and light 
i^ed). Sweet Peas, flne strain (mixed colours). A ny of the 
mve can be supplied in packets at the following low prices. 
«-Md 7dj»er packet; four 4d. packets for Is. Id. 

TOM ATx) P L ANTS. — Four firat-olass varieties: 

^ Chemin Rouge, Conference, Challenger, and Duke of 
Yw. Good plants, ready in April. Is, fid. per dozen. I can 
w supply seed of any of the above four named sorts at 
*1- per packet; 4 packets, one of each sort, for Is. Id. 

SAMUEL 8HEPPERSON, 

noriat and Smdaman, 

PROSPECT HOUSE. BELKg, DERBYSHIBE. 

br (^Qi 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plsuits 

THAT WILL GIVE SATISFAGTIOH. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. CARRIAGE PAID. 

B. d. 

6 Geraniums, New Zonale, single, large fld., named .. IS 
fi Geraniums, New Zonale, douole, large fld., named .. 13 
6 Geraniums, New Ivv-leaved, Gouble, nam^ .. ..13 

12 Coleus, most superb and distinct varieties .. 16 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellow, and sulphur, named 1 0 
8 Primula obconica, always in bloom, large plants ..10 
12 Lobelia Queen Victoria," scarlet perennial ..26 
6 Strepi«oarpus, New Hybrids, of easy culture .. ..10 

4 “ Baby ’’ or " Smallest in the World ’’ Fuchsia .. ..10 

4 "Monument,’’largest double purple Fuchsia .. .. 10 

4 " Molesworth,’’ largest double white Fuchsia .. ,. 10 

6 Fuchsias, best sorts, double or sirgD, named .. ..10 

12 Tomatoes, " Early Ruby " and other best sorts .. 13 
4 Geraniums, soent^-leaved, distinct, very choice .. 10 

4 Plumbago capens's (2 lavender. 2 whitel.13 

6 Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yellow.. .. 10 

2 CyperuB (Umbrella-plant), grand for rooms ..0 9 

4 Biaranta Veitohii, beautiful foliage .1 U 

6 Regonias, giant strain, various colours, large tubers.. 2 0 

2 Juslicia amabilis, showy for greenhouse.10 

4 Bryophvllura (Candle-plant), of easy culture .. ..10 

4 Acacia lophanLha, la. 2 Croton " Insignis" .. ..13 

12 Heliotrope, beat van . Is. 2 Draciena australis ..10 
4 Raxifroga samientosa (Mother of Thousands) .. ..10 

4 Grevillea robiista, Is. 4 Golden Moss.10 

3 Panicum variegata, 3 Isolepis, 3 Tradescantia (the 9) 1 3 
8 Smilax (climber), grand for cutting, large plants .. 10 

The following are quite hardy and excellent for 
cut bloom 

6 Aquilegios, oalifomica and ebrrsantha, very showy 1 0 

4 Bioaicea Candida. Is. 6 Delphinium nudioaule ..10 

6 Achillea " ptarmica, ” or ‘‘ The Pearl".10 

100 Onions, in 4 best exhibition sorts .10 

3 Thyme, 3 Marjoram. 3 Sage, 3 Savory (12) ..13 

4 Centaurea montana. rneea and blue .10 

12 Papaver Orientale hvbridum .IS 

fc Valerian, blue and white .10 

12 Qeum, double scarUt, very useful.13 

fi Lupinu<« Dolyphyllus, white and blue .10 

12 Finks, “ H*t Majesty,’ or "Mn. Sinklns" ..IB 

25 Myosotis. Clivtdon vars., blue and white ..10 

12 Gladioli, splendid new exhibition van., various .. 16 
12 Anemone, finest English, various coloun .. ..10 

25 Ranunculus, finest double, all co'ours.13 

12 Aster, " Michaelmas Daisy,” 12 finest vars., named 2 6 
6 Aster, "GoWilocks," 9d : 6 Aaron’s Rod .. ..0 9 

6 Campanula carpatica, blue or white .10 

12 Canterbury Bells, Cup and Saucer, 3 ooloura .. ..10 

8 Coreopsis grandiflora, ve >7 usetul for cutting .. ..16 

B Doroni'nim exoeisum, "Golden Stars," very useful ..10 
4 Bchinops Rltro, beautiful everlasting Blue Thistle .. 10 
6 Stenactis speciosa, lavender-coloured Marguerite ..10 
6 Perennial Peas, red and white, strong roots ..10 

8 Gypoophila paniculata alba. Invaluable for bouquets 1 0 
6 Honeysuckle. French red or white, very showy .. 10 
6 Gaillardia, choio» at hybrids, various colours .. ..IS 
12 Hollyhocks, choicest double, various colours.. .. 2 0 
6 Helenium Bolanderii, Golaen Marguerite ..10 

6 Monardia. anented Berramot, soariet and purple .. 10 
12 Pansies, "New Giant, grand plants, all colours ..IS 
6 Phlox, splendid varieties, to name .. ..13 

6 I^rethnims, double, very finest sorts, named.. .. IS 

6 Heuohera saDgiiinea. beautiful coral-red spikes .. 10 
6 Physalis (Ijantem Plant), K ; 6 Geum. double soariet 0 9 
4 Scabious caucasica, beautiful delicate lavender colour 1 3 
12 Saponarta ocymoides, bright pink trailer .. ..10 

4 Sunflower, double, " Boliel d’Or," very free .. ..10 

6 Sunflower, single yellow, dark eye.10 

6 Tiarella cordifolia (Foam Flower).10 

6 Pyrethrum uliginosum. “ Giant White Marguerite " .. 1 3 
8 Lavender. " Old English,” Is.; 4Rudbeckia Newmanll 1 0 
4 Amjwlopsis Veitchi, self-clinging climber .. ..10 

3 Passion Flowers. 3 varieties .10 

15 Carnation Mar^ret, very fragrant, varioiu coleun .. 10 

4 Anemone japonica alba, grand for cutting .. ..10 

12 Violas, choicest varieties, all colours.10 

4 Tritoma, " Giant Torch IJly’’ .IS 

12 Delphiniums, choicest-named sorts, mixed .. ..2 6 

12 Lychnis iRose Campionl. very showy.13 

12 Carnations, strong layers, 12 vars., named .. .. 3 fi 

50Carnations, strong layers, 12 vars., named .. .. 12 6 

100 Carnations, strong layers, 25 vars., named .. .. 25 0 

100 Carnations, strong layers, 50 vars., named ..27 6 

Above plants are all strong and healthy, and will flower 
well this season. Smaller quantities at same rates. 12 b. 
worth for Ids. Cash with order. 

S. ROGERS & SONS, 

Western an d Nene Nnreeriee, Wlilttleeea. 

WORTH 10/6 WORTH 

FOR 

6 /- 

6 pints of Pea& early, medium, and late (2 of each), 2 pints 
of Broad Beans, 1 ^nt of Runner Beans, Hyint Dwarf Kidney 
Bean^ i-pint new French Climbing Bean, 1 oz. each of follow¬ 
ing: Onion, Parsnip. Carrot, Parsley, Cress, Mustard, Tur¬ 
nip. Beet, Radish: also large packets of the following: Cauli¬ 
flower, Broccoli, Savor, B. Sprouts, Cabbage, Kale, Lettuce, 
Celery, Marrow, Leek, Cucumber, Tomato, Spinach. The 
whole of the abo^e-named. packed free, 5a.; oar. paid, 5s. fid. 
-G. F. LETTS. F.RH.S., Wholeeale and BetaU Seed Mer- 
ohant, West Haddon, Rugby. _ 

1,600 SWEET PEAS. 

MV SPEC1ALITV.-1.5C0 Seeds of Sweet Peas, In 15 dis- 
tinct named varieties, including 100 in every packet, truly 
named and carrlafra paid. Is. 3d., such as white, pale blue, 

S rimrose, pink, black, purple, scarleiL A c. Al l best large- 
owering strain, no rubbish.—G. K LETTS, F.&.H.8., 
Seed Merchant, West Haddon, Rngby. 

OPEUIAL OFFER.—6 GeraomiQB, 6 Fuchsias, 

^ fi Heliotropes, 3 Dbl. Ivy Geraniums, 3 White Margue¬ 
rites, 28., free.—TOM KINS , Florist, Sid^p._ 

rj-ERANIUMS, Autumn-rooted cuttings.— 
^ Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. Sd. doz.; 7s. 100. ’White Vesuvius, 
Madam Thibaut (double pink). Is. fid. doz.; 8s. 100. Master 
Christine, la. 8d. doz.; 98. M. 100. Henry Jaooby (dark 
orimsoni F. V. Baspail (double scarlet). Queen of Whites 
(pure white! Flower of Spring (cream edged). Is, 9d. doz.; 
Ids. 100. Wevt Brighton Gem (scarlet), la fio. doz.; 9 b. 100. 
Perilla (golden bronze), 28. eoz. Post free for cash with order. 
—J AMBS BARTON, Northnrjdge-st.. R;obertsbndge. Sussex. 

A SPARAOUS.—This delicious vegetable does 

not require half the expense usually incurred. For 
simple instructious see SEED LIST, free on application. 
Strong roots from 28. fid. per 100.-RICHARD SMITH A Co., 
Nurseryman and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


IVOR PLEASURE AND PROFlf 

Nothing so profitable and 
easy to grow. 

So Acres of Saleable Trees. 


THE Bl 




.HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 

Bushes in variety. Packing and 
iCarriage free for Cash with order. 
8/- per doz., 60 /- per 100 
All othrr Nurttry Stack 
carriage farward. 

nPOTS From 15/- a doz, 

Ornamental Trees, 01 Acrea. 

Four Acres of Qiasa. 
Clematis (80,000) from i0/« 
per dox. 

N.B.—Single Plante are sold at 
t lightly increased /rices. 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 

g>sr 170 pogMl of Nursery Stock, 
at.liUcally produced. lontalDing 
soma hundreds of Illustrations, 
Olid full of Tslusble Infonnatfuo, 
free on reoolpl of Id. for posUgs 

rICHARD SMITH set WORCESTER 


CHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NeUie Pookett, la fd.: Mr. Hugh Crawford, la 3d.; Mrs. 
White Popham, Is. fid ; Mra W. Mease, Is. 3d.; Mdm. Louis 
Remy, 9d.; 0. F. Payne, la 3d. Above 6 grand new vara of 
1898, fis. fid. 

12 Grand vars., including G. J. Warren, I.qdy Hanham, 
N.C S. Jubilee. Genl. Roberta Simplicity, R. Powell.-Ss. fid. 

12 Very otaolee decorative vars., including Mrs 
W. ButUrs (nt-w white, feathery), Sam Caswell (new pink, 
feathery). Miss G. Waterer, I.ittle Dot, Ac., 28. fid. 

12 Very ohoioe singles, including Earlswood Beauty 
(1898), Framfield Beauty, &c., vs. fid. 

All above flne clean, healthy plants, true to name. 

12 GRAND COLEUS, in 12 vars . including Sir Walur 
Soort (new). Duchess of York, Ac., from 3-ln. pots, 2s. fid. 

DAHLIAS (pot roots). — Cycle, new *97, Major 
Haskins, Glorioea, MaU;hleBa F. Humphries, Maoel 
K' ith. and 6 other choice Cactus vara. 3a 6 Choice Show 
and Fancy vara, all nafned, la fid. 6 Choice Pomponee, 
Including G. Brinckmann, splendid white; Bacchus, best 
scarlet, Ac., la fid. Above 24 vars., all named and distinct, 
Se. fid., free. 

SHOW AND REGAL PELARGONIUMS.- 

12 very choice vars., including Chilwell White, Empiess 
of India, Mdm. Thibaut, Aa, 4a 24 ohoioe vara, inclndinK 
same, a flne Collection, 7a fid., strong plants from 3-ln. pots. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. - Orabbe. Herrick, 
Dryden, and Milton, 4 grand vara of *97(&. 9d. 

12 Grand new vars., including JE^yliis, Zenobla, and 
other Bpleiinid vars., 3s. fid. 

6 Grand doubles, including dark orimaon double 

Jscol^, 1 h. 9d. 

H Choioe Ivy-leaved, double, including Ryecroft Sur¬ 
prise, Jeanne a'Arc, Ac., Is. 9d. 

All strong plants from 3-in. pots. 

All plants sent out correctly labelled. All orders 2a fid. snd 
over sent fiee for cash with order. 
Chrysanthemum and General Catalogue free. 

Plante ffuaraiUtea aatiefactory or cash returned. 

J. W. COLE, MI DL%N D ROAD NURSERY, PETERBORO UGH, 

GEO. BOYE8 & CO. 

Finest Onallty at Low Prloes. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Thougandg of apleu- 

w did plants to offer. 12 new and oboloe named varieties 
for 2s. 

fTERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS, Kelway’s 

■LL Model, the renowned strain, glorious ooloura, 12 strong 
plants for 28. 

PELARGONIUMS.—12 strong, well-rooted 

A plants from 3-in. pots, all beautiful and distinct, many 
new varieties, 4a doa 

7 ONAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s superb 

Al strain, well-rooted, best named varieties, 3h. fid. per doz. 
pEGONIAS.—Finest strain of singles, blooms 
•U very large, colours beautiful, flne sound bulbs, 28. fid. doa 
(TLOXINIAS.—The model strain, first prize 

^ winners, ooloura perfect, finely blotched and mottled, 
flne bulbs, Sa doa; growing plants, Sa doz. 

pUCHSIAS.—All the best singles and doubles, 

A many new ones, blooms very large, strong plants, 
named, la fid. doa 

TROUBLE PETUNIAS.—The finest named 

Af varieties, strong plants, 6 for la 9d.; 3a doz. 

pOLEUS.—12 b^utiful varieties, well rooted, 

LI forls. 6d. 

*prELIOTROPE8, sweetly scented, 12 strong 

AL plants. Is. fid. 

All post free for cash with order only. 

AYIE8T0NE PARK NURSERIEg, LEICESTER, 


OALE. — Large exhibition specimen Yucca 
^ glorioea varireata, price £S: or exchange Dahlia roots or 
Camationa-J. LIVINGSTONE, Floiitt, Whitlnim, N.B. 

Original fr::r' 

cor:^elluniver 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


IF YOU WANT 


REALLY GOOD SEEDS 


AT MODERATE PRICES 

APPLY TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 
Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

NO ONE WILL SERVE YOD BETTER, 


FINEST SELECTED STRAINS 
e«OF TESTED CROWTH«£) 


A FEW SPECIALITIES. 


Barr’s Monstrous Lons Pod Broad Bean.— The 

esrliest, bt-sl flsToured, larsest podded, and most pro¬ 
ductive. Per quart, 2a. 6d. 

Barr’s Green Haricot Dwarf French Bean.— 

Of very delicate Savour, and unnurpassed av a Haricot 
Bean in winter. Per quart, 2a. 6d. 

Barr'S Best of All Autumn-onttinsr Cabbasre.— 

Dwarf and compact, very early, and of exceptionally Hoe 
cooking quality. Per packet, 6d ; per oz., la. 6d. 

Barr’S Earliest French Short Horn Carrot.- 

A favourJte for soups, and extremely early; the beat 
variety to sow in frames. Per packet, 4d.; per oz., lOd. 

Barr’S “Pride of the Market” Cncnmber.-A 

specially hne dark green vanetr. of banusome shape ; a 
favourite in Covent Garden Market. Per packet. Is. 6d. 

Barr’s Lons Keeper Onion.— A fine handsome Onion, 
and a very long kteper. Per packet. 6d.; per oz.. Is. 3d. 

Barr’S ** First of All ” Radishes, scarlet or 
white. —Fine little ahort-U-aved very eaily R«diBhea. 
Per oz., 6d. 

Barr’s Early Ruby Tomato.— Bright scarlet solid 
fruit, of tine form; an abundant cropper; the best First 
Early Tomato. Per packet. Is. 

Barr’s Thiok-fleshed Tomato.- Surpasses all other 
varieties for depth of fruit, relidity of llesb, high quality, 
and heavy cropping. Per packet, Is. 


A magnificent strain, ahk-h produces extra larye 
double flower*, perfect in form, and of the most brilliant 
colours. 

Per packet, 6d. and Is., post free. 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY. 


From Mr. T. L. WOOLLEY, Gardener to 
W. G. Slancy, Esq., Parvllle House. 

**I obtained several First Prizes at our Show, among»t 
them being one for Webbs' Double Exhibition Zinnia, 
which proved all that could be desired.' 


BARB’S BEED GUIDE (free) contains a hill De¬ 
scriptive List of the best 'Vegetables and most beautiful 
Flowers for Garden and Greei^ouse, with many Practical 
Hints on Culture, valuable to Gardeners, Amateurs, and 
Exhibitors. 


SPECIAL VERY CHEAP OFFER. 

COLLECTION No. I.-IO Very Good 
Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in separate packete, Is. 3d. 
Emily Henderson, white; Blanche Ferry, pink and white; 
Mrs, ^kford, primrose; Royal Robe, pale pink; Splendour 
rich deep rose; Firefly, rich might carmine; Meteor, salmot 
and pink; Emily EckTord, bright pale blue; Countess ol 
Radnor, pale heliotrope; Monarch, dark bronzy-purple. 


BARR & SONS, 

12 &13, KING ST., COVENT CARDEN, LONDON 

Nur-sekieh, Lono Ditton, Surrey. 




C Before you Buy your Seeds 

i SEND FOR 

/FRANK WAITE’S CATALOGUE 

f OF 

) LINCOLNSHIRE HOME-GROWN SEEDS. 


FIDLERS’ 


COLLECTION No. 2.-10 Very Choice 
Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in separate packets. Is. 9d. 
Blanche Burpee, finest white: t^ieen Victoria, pale yellow 
Venus, ptde lemon-pink; Lovely, delicate pink; Her Malesi 
soft rosy-pink; Lady Penzance, bright pale rose; Ha 
intense glowing cardinal: New ConnteM, fine pale hel 
Uope; Countess of Powis, orange-salmon and pale i>in 


"DEING a Genuine Seed Grower, FRANK 

WAITE can supply you with his very best Stocks of 
Vegetable See<lB at first cost, thus saving middle profits 


VALUE IN THE TRADE 


FRANK WAITE’S GARDEN PEAS. 


Grown In the Lincolnshire Fens. Bright, bold samples § 
true to name, and infinitely superior to Canadian and 
New Zealand groan Peas, very often sold becaute they are g 
cheaper. \ 

Six quarts for succession, selected as the very b«l 3 
from my trial grounds, fis., car. paid. 6 pints, 3s. 6d., S 
car. paid. J 

The above have been grown from my own carefully y 
selected stocks under my own personal supervision ; ihoj ^ 
have been dressed by the beat machinery and hand- y 
picked in my own warehouses, snd I am fully assured 
that none better can be bought, no matter what price Is M 
• paid for them^_ \ 

FRANK WAITE’S LINCOLNSHIRE C 

HOME-CROWN POTATOES. ( 

Robust and vigorous in constitution, thus ensurii g J 
, healthy growth and freedom from disease. The value ot S 
I Lincolnshire Potatoes for seed purposes is well known, a 
and is shown by the fact that thousands of tons are g 
I annually shlpp^ from Boston Dock the growers of \ 
Oornwall and the Channel Islands, while some are sent y 
) as far afield as South Africa. % 

Send for Catalogue of the very Uftt varieties, giinng ^ 
! terms of free carriage. j 


ONLY ONE QUALITY - THE BEST. 


COLLECTION No. 3.-10 Newest Varieties. 

60 Sueds of each in separate packeta, 38. 
Sensation, blush white; Modesty, blush pink; PrimaDonna, 
large pink; Lottie Hutchins, bulT, flushed pink: Oriental, 
bright rose; Triumph, salmon and pink; Oorgeou^ orange 
and pink ; Captivation, rosy-purple : Colonise, lilac-rose ; 

Salopian, deep mulberry-red. 


Every Parcel of Seeds 

Seeds T Pbefore 

Seeds I pX I p 11 before 
Seeds I kw I kl# before 

Before being sent out. 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE 3 COLLECTIONS. 5/- 

a packet (26 seeds) of Pink and White 
Cnpid and four striped varieties (60 seeds of 
each) FBKK OF CHARGE. 

The seeds in these Collections are all carefully hand- 
yieked, all small or doubtful seeds being taken out. In¬ 
tending purchasers can send their orders to any other 


advertiser and compare them with Mr. Sydenham’s, and 
if hxs when received are not perfectly ratisfactory they 
may be returned and the money refunded. 


/FRANK WAITE'S LINCOLNSHIRE ) 

) HOME-GROWN VEGETABLE SEEDS. \ 

C (No German lubbish.) The truest and best stocks tha* = 
3 can be produced by careful growth and selection. J 

a ASPARAGUS BOO rS.-Splendid stuff, care- C 
£ fully packed and carriage paid tor 3s. od., 68., ami g 

\ 78. ed. per 1 03. See Ca*^a'ogue. __\ 

i GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANTTREES, | 
> surplus stock, specially grown for my own market ganien. 8 
# These are really good and cheap. 38. 6d. doz., carriage g 

J^LINcSSlNSHIRE grown GL^IOLUS.! 

ff -Magnificent bulbs, producing spike after spike of y 
1 bloom. Brenchleyensis, Is. per doz. ; Gandavensis a 
y Hybrids, Is. 6d. per doz., car. paid. _ g 

(FRANK WAITE,> 

f Seed Grower and Seed Merchant, g 

) ^OSTON , LI N^O^SHI ^ RE^j 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE LARGEST STOCKS OF SEED 

POTATOES IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE BEST SIX TOMATOES 


Fullers give YaXu/e in Seeds, not in Paper. 


FIDLER&SONS, 


THE FOUR BEST CUCUMBERS. 


Each Packet contains 10 Seeds. 

Lockle a Perfection, BoUisson's Selected Telegraph, Oovent 
Garden Favourite, and Marvel, 6d. each; postage Id. each 
extra; or the OoUeotion, Ss., post free. 


Practical Seedsmen, 
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LATE DESSERT PLUMS. 

Amokost lAte Plumg one of the moat valuable is 
Col’s Qoldkn Drop, which is not only a late 
variety, but a sure cropper, and even in poor 
•oila I have found this variety thrive when 
others failed. This is important, for amateurs 
cannot afford with only a limited number o 
trees to risk failures. This variety has been 
grown now for nearly a century, having been 
raised by a market gardener named Coe in the 
eastern counties a century ago, and I do not 
hesitate to say we have not a more useful 
variety; it is good for cooking, but it is 
deMoious for the dessert and keeps a long time. 
It is grown under a variety of names, such as 
Gelden Gage, Bury Seedling, Coe’s Imperial, and 
several others, but it is best known as Golden 
Drop, and in colour it is rightly named, it being 
a handsome yellow fruit. I have referred to its 
good growing qualities. When I lived in the 
southem counties, in a great Plum and Damson 
district, we had a small orchard with this variety 
in considerable numbers, and grown in standard 
form, but I should hesitato to Mvise amateurs to 
plantthisinquantity in the form desoribed, unless 
the soil was isood for stone fruits, as, even 
in the Midlana districts, 1 have seen this variety 
fail grown as a standard; it is a delicate tree, 
and well worth wall shelter. To show that it 
will thrive, we have trees on a north wall that 
give fair returns ; but those on a west and east 
are all one could desire, if they are pruned so 
that there is a good portion of young wood each 
season. 1 find if only spur growths are depended 
upon there is a smaller crop. It may be asked 
are late Plums profitable, and I say yes. I 
know of no crop more lucrative if the soil suits 
the trees. On the other hand, even in the most 
favoured localities, I have seen the trees a total 
failure, as far as crop is concerned. Though 
ih^ bloom they do not mature a crop; the 
mwth is not a fruitful one, and the tree, having 
little or no fruit, makes a too rank growth. 
The Plum does not thrive on a gravel soil—at 
least, if the roots touch the gravel—and 
although they do not like a heavy clay they 
are at home in loam of a firm texture if 
weQ drained. This kind of soil is of f^reat 
advantage in building op the short jomted 
wood so necessary for fruit. It is now 
too late to touch upon planting and soils, 
but I may note that the Uolden Drop is our 
latest dessert fruit. We have in certain seasons 
kept this variety up to Christmas Day. This 
is not always nossible, but if the trees are 
grown on a north wall the fruits may be allowed 
to hang well into October or early November, 
and if then gathered, each fruit being wrapped 
in tissue paper and placed in a cool room, tney 
keep well. Though they shrivel badly, they 
are of delicious quMity, being sugary and juicy 
and most valuable for dessert. I am aware 
there are other Plums which may be kept—viz., 
the 

Goldin Transparxnt is a late fruity hand¬ 
some and of excellent flavour, but not so late, 
as Coe’s Golden Drop. IkHS a fruit am^eurs' 

Digitized by ^003l£ 


may grow for profit. I think it is a good com¬ 
panion to the one described. For earlier use 
this is a distinct dessert Plum, and not much 
known. It is a recent introduction of the 
Messrs. Rivers, and worthy of that firm’s 
reputation, as it is a great gain, the quality 
being so good. This variety needs care in 
culture, hard pruning meaning little fruit. I 
have not grown it other than on walls, but it 
needs room and the young wood should be laid 
in carefully. Another sj^endid Plum and not 
at all common is 

Latx Transparent. This is also one of the 
Gage varieties, and a delicious fruit, being a 
new seedling; it is a good grower, and promisee 
well as an open standard. This latter is a great 
gain to amateurs, as they cannot always spare 
walls for these fruits ; and though earlier than 
Golden Drop it is equally valuable. Several of 
the Bo-callea cooking Plums, if allowed to hang 
late on the trees, are not at all inferior for 
dessert. Of course, as regards quality they do 
not approach the Gage section, but these do not 
always thrive in smsil gardens. A Plum which 
is classed both as dessert and cooking is 

Monarch, and no one will regret planting 
this very fine varietv. It is one of the largest 
fruits grown, is of robust growth, and will 
thrive where delicate varieties fail—a very hand¬ 
some fruit, roundish-oval in shape, dark purple 
in colour, and an abundant brarer, ripening at 
the end of September, and will remain sound 
well into Oot<^r. This is a profitable market 
fruit, and does best in standard form in good 
soil, though in the northern parts of the coun¬ 
try I saw this variety succeeding splendidly on 
an east wall. Grown thus ^e fruits were 
remarkable for their size and colour, and were 
much liked for the dessert. Another very fine 
variety raised by the Messrs. Rivera is 

Grand Duke, a very late Plum, a seedling 
from the good Autumn Comp6te, which is much 
grown on the Continent. It is a very large 
purple fruit, ripening the latter part of October 
in the northern parts of the country. It is of 
acid flavour, firm flesh, and valuable for market, 
as it is a free grower and worthy of a wall in 
cold districts. This tree, grown as a standard, 
is BO late in the north that it does nob always 
finish with early autumn frosts here. It well 
deserves a wall, and the fruit is very fine. 
There are other late Plums well worth including 
in this list, but the majority are strictly kitchen 
fruits, and of less value for dessert. A new 
variety. 

Primate, we are giving a trial, and this 
promises well. An exoellent fruit I omitted to 
describe is. 

Cos’s ViOLBT, which is not unlike Golden 
Drop in size, cropping, and quality, but, as its 
name implies, it has mor e p urple colour, and is 
a first-class variety. With ns it fruits less 
freely than the older kind, but in good soil it is 
a profitable market variety, as owing to its 
lateness it will always command a ready sale. 
This latter does best as a wall-tree in a oold 
soil or exposed situation. W. 


Grafting and budding fruit-trees 

(U. Home ),—^This is work that needs some skill 
to perform it, and in nurseries is always dene 


hy men. who are experts. It is easy enough to 
write descriptive matter, but very diflicult to 
convey the exact nature of the nice manipula¬ 
tion required. But budding is usually done in 
August, and with young stocks when thev are 
about the size round just above the grouncf of a 
man’s little finger, or less. Buds having a well 
plump^ up le^-bud in the middle, and about 
two-thirds of an inch of bark, taken off from 
a young but very firm summer shoot, are 
inserted into a slit made in the sides of the 
stock stems, about 6 inches from the ground, 
and they are then tied in with bast neatly, the 
opened Wk closing over the buds. That work 
is, as a rule, done m the month of August, the 
buds, after th^ have become unitra, lying 
dormant all the winter, and breaking into 
strong growth in the spring. As the bud 
growth increases so is the stock above the 
union shortened back until a clean cut is 
finally made close over the buds. It is much 
better to bud in the autumn, and thus have the 
growth restricted to the spring, than it is to 
bud earlier, get some growth from the bud the 
same season, and then find a poor break of 
growth the succeeding spring. With respect 
to budding old fruit-trees, the time for doing 
these should also be the autumn. But to get 
proper young shoots to bud the head of the 
tree should be cut hard back quite early in 
April. Then soon after numerous young 
Strok would break forth, the strongest of 
which should be carefully preserved, the 
weakest ones being out off. The number 
of these may range from ten to twenty; 
all depends on the size of the tree. These 
shoots should be budded in the sides, and as 
near the base as can be, early in August; and 
the following year, provided the buds took 
well, quite a fine head should be formed. 
When an old tree is to be headed for graft¬ 
ing in April, and the rafting fails, very 
often young shoots that Break out from the 
main stem or arms can be budded in the 
autumn, and thus save the tree. Grafting is 
performed in April. For that purpose stout 
shoots should be cut from the tree of the variety 
to be worked on to the other early in the winter, 
and being tied in a bundle and labelled, be laid 
in, or thebottom ends buried in soil some 6 inches 
deep, beneath a north wall; the object of 
that is to keep the graft shoots as long as pos¬ 
sible dormant. The stocks, whether old or 
young, being very clean, beheaded early in 
April, are then worked with stout grafts from 
6 inches to 7 inches long. The grafting of small 
stock is done by whip-grafting the top of tho 
stock, and the Bottom end of the stock being 
placed slantingly, then the two out surfaces 
brought together, so that one side, at least, 
bothBarks meet, then firmly tied together and 
well covered with clay. Large stems are 
bark-grafted, the bottom of the raft being 
cut long wedge shaped; then, the Bark of the 
stock roing opened, the graft is driven in firm, 

I tied in, and clayed over. Large stems should 
have two to four grafts inserted in the stocks 
according to size. 

Some Gftse Plnma.— The old Green 
Gage Phira has a delioioaB flavour, but except 
in a few favoured districts ^.t^.is not a goM 
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bearer. Where the soil Baits it the crop is a 
prohtable one generally. In a few districts in 
Cambridgeshire it does well. It appears to 
thrive best in a deep, rather sandy loam, con¬ 
taining lime or with a lime-strewn bause. Our soil 
is rather a heavy loam on chalk marl, with many 
feet in depth of chalk beneath, bat the old 
Green Gage will not bear with os, though the 
Transparent Gage and Oallin’s Golden Gage 
succeed well. Ten years ago a neighbour plants 
Green Gages rather largely in his garden, and 
though he has root-pruned some trees and lifted 
others, he has not yet had a crop. In another 
garden a few miles away the same thing has 
occurred—the old Green Gage has failed com¬ 
pletely, but the Transparent Gage bears freely 
very fine fruit. There are two kinds of Trans¬ 
parent Gage, one early and the other later, and 
both are worth attention where the old variety 
fails to bear well. In some districts, where the 
Green Gage succeeds, the trees are on their own 
roots, and are chiefly from suckers.—E. H. 

QARDBN WORK.* 


deal of nourishment. Green-fly if not checked 
on their first appemnoe will give a good deal 
of trouble and spoil the blooms, and mildew if it 
appears must be dealt with promptly. 

Pines.— This is the usual month for shifting 
on successions and renewing the plunging-beds. 
It is better not to have any special season for 
taking off suckers. Take them off a few at a 
time when ready. Pot firmly in 6-inch pots or 
5-inch, according to size, and plunge in brisk 
bottom-heat. Queen and others intended for 
fruiting during the summer will soon be show¬ 
ing. If they do not start promptly cool them 
down a bit or keep them a little dryer. A 
slight check of any kind will generally cause 
the reluctant fruiters to show. In extreme 
cases shaking out and disrooting may be re¬ 
sorted to, but less drastic methods generally 
succeed. Select a time for overhauling Pines 
when the weather is bright and genial, and get 
the work done as soon as possible. After re¬ 
potting keep a little closer and the atmosphere 
humid, with less water at the root till the new 
soil is being occupied. Night temperature of 
fruiting-house 70 degs., successions 65 degs. 


Ooluiervatory. — The white Trumpet 
Lilies, Harrisi and longiflorum, are beautiful 
grouping plants from this onwards to July, by 
growing them in batches, retarding some and 
forcing others. These will be followed by 
L. auratum, and later on by the varieties of L. 
lanoifolium. Neither L. Harrisi or auratum have 
been delivered in such good condition during 
the last year or two as they were formei ly, and 
the imported bulbs are often very disappointing, 
especiidly the second, but longiflorum is, in a 
bueral way, very satisfactory, many of the 
albs throwing up from two to three spikes of 
blooms. L. lanoifolium always does well, and 
will go on giving satisfaction year after year, 
which cannot be said of all the Lilies named 
above. The double Tiger Lily does well in 
pots, and I rather like it for pot-culture, as the 
flowers are so lasting. All Lilies should be in 
their pots now, of coarse. The Trumpet Lilies 
will have been potted in autumn, butauratums 
and lancifoliums come to hand later. Pot in 
emial parts old rotten turf and leaf-mould, with 
a little two-year-old cow-manure and a liberal 
allowance of sharp sand, a little of the sand 
being placed round the bulbs to encourage 
root-formation. Lilium giganteum is a striking 
plant in the conservatory. It has handsome 
foliage, and sends up a tall spike with a number 
of large flowers at the top, giving it a striking 
appearance. There are some lovely things 
among the hardy Ghent Azaleas, far superior, 
I think, to the mollis varieties, and manyoL 
them produce flowers which are sweet-scented, 
and they force just as easily as mollis. The 
worst feature of the mollis varieties when 
forced is the fugitive character of the blossoms, 
which drop the moment the plants are moved. 
Eulalia japonioa variegata should be divided 
and grown on for a time. E. gracillima 
univittata and E. zebrina make very useful 
pot-plants. Eucal^tus (Blue Gums) in variety 
are easily raised from s^s; should be sown 
now in heat and grown on in a light position. 
They are useful plants to have a stock of, as 
they may be plcmted out in summer. All 
plants will require more water now, and Pelar¬ 
goniums, Cinerarias, and oUier plants coming 
into flower should have weak liquid-manure 
two or three times a week. 

ROBe-honse —A cold draught will bring 
on mildew, yet the atmosphere in the house 
must not be permitted to get stagnant. Venti¬ 
late freely along the ridge, and on bright sunny 
days in addition open the ventilators on the 
south side. Roses will come on in any tempera¬ 
ture under glass now. They are brewing into 
leaf in a oold-house, and in a warm-house Tea 
and other Roses are being cut; but the finest 
blooms will be obtained where only moderately 
forced. Where large numbers are forced for the 
conservatory a succession is kept up by moving 
them forward from the cold-house to the warm 
one; but Roses do not requirea higher night tem¬ 
perature than 60 deg^ Liquid-manure may be 
given twice a week. iVhen established in pots or 
growing in the border Roses will take op a good 

* In cold or nortkcm dictrieU the opcratione referred 
Co iMidor **Qmrden Work" wmw be done from ten dem to a 
fcei m4 §kt Inter tkm U here imUcatedt with eqmSn good 
rmnttt. 
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Figrs under grlass.— In a suitable house, 
which should be light and provided with plenty 
of means of ventilation. Figs will produce two 
crops in a year, and the second will probably be 
better than the first, though the first may not 
be quite so large. Keep the growth thin, and 
stop at the fifth leaf. Syringe twice on sunny 
days till the first crop begins to ripen, when the 
syringe should be laid aside for a time. Night 
temperature now, 65 degs ; ventilate when the 
thermometer rises above 70 degs., and close 
early enough in the afternoon for the tempera¬ 
ture to rise to 85 degs. or 60 degs. Give liquid- 
manure to plants beming freely, especially if in 
pots. 

Mushroom-beds outside.— Select a dry 
situation on the north side of a building, pre¬ 
ferably against a wall, and make the beds deeper 
than will be necessary later; 18 inches at the 
back will not be too much, and 15 inches in 
front, the beds to be from 3 feet to 4 feet wide. 
If not placed a^inst a wall, but thrown up in 
ridges 3 feet wide at the baM and feet high, 
any littery manure will do for the bottom layer 
as a foundation. 

Ventilatiujff the early vinery.— 

Give a little air early in the day, aoooraing 
to the weather. A very small crack will suffice 
at first, to be increased as the day advances. 
Avoid cold draughts, and on bright days, when 
the wind is frosty, use more moisture inside 
and give less ventilation. 

Window plants.-— Those who have no 
glass may sow tender annuals, such as Stocks, 
Asters, Chinese Pinks, and Phlox Dmmmondi, in 
the window; Tomatoes also may be sown there 
now. 

Outdoor garden. —Place Dahlia-roots in 
heat to start the young shooto, which may be 
taken off as cuttings when 2 inches or 3 inches 
long, and inserted in sandy soil in thumb-TOts, 
and plunged in bottom-heat. When omy a 
limits number of plants are required divide 
the roots into as many pieces as there are eyes, 
and pot singly. These make stronger plants 
than cuttings. If not already started the roots 
of Salvia patens should be placed in heat, and 
the young shoots taken off as cuttings when 
2 inshes or 3 inches long. This is a l^utiful 

lant for grouping. Somb sown now in the 

ot-bed will make plants strong enough to 
flower next summer. Continue to take cut¬ 
tings of all kinds of bedding-plants of which 
more stock is required, and sow tender annuals 
such as Petunias, Verbenas, Zinnias, Phlox 
Dmmmondi, Marguerites, Carnations, and 
Stocks and Asters if there is room in cold- 
frame to prick them off. If space cannot be 
had to pnck them off in good time better delay 
sowing another fortnight, as they suffer if they 
remain crowded in the seed-pans. Finish the 
praning of Ivy on walls, and pmne Clematis 
and other climbers. Sow haray annuals, in¬ 
cluding Sweet Peas and Mignonette. Divide 
and transplant Herbaceous Phloxes. These 
must not be left too long in one place if fine 
spikes are required. Pyrethrums and many 
other hardy plants may be divided and planted 
on fresh ground. Though November is the 
best month to plant Roe^ a good many, espe¬ 
cially Teas, are planted in March or later. 


Fruit garden.—Grafting may be done 
now. See that the clay properly encloses the 
wounded parts so that the air is kept out. If 
any cracks appear in the clay later have them 
filled up at once. Strawberries may be planted 
now, but all flowers should be picked off this 
season. Some of the healthiest of the forced 
Strawberries may be placed in a cold-pit or in 
some sheltered place outside to be planted out 
later. These plants will often produce a crop 
in the autumn. New beds of alpine Straw¬ 
berries may be planted now. They bear best 
when plantM in some open situation where the 
land has been well cultivated and manured. 
Plant in rows 1 foot apart, and 9 inches apart 
in the rows. Mulch with Moss-litter manure 
after planting between the rows. Figs and 
outdoor Vines may be planted now against 
sunny walls in a well-drained position. Some 
old mortar should be mixed with the soil to 
keep it open and sweet. In praning old- 
established Fig-trees, take out an old branch 
here and there to make room for young wood, 
as this bears the fruit. Lift the roots 
of unproductive Figs, and work in some brick- 
rubble under 18 inches or so down and make 
firm. Place a little good loam, mixed with a 
little old plaster x wc^-ashes, round the roots, 
and make all firm. Mulch with manure on the 
surface to encourage the roots to start away, 
but do not place manure near the roots. There 
appears to ro a fair prospect for a good show of 
blossoms on fruit-trees. Have the nets ready 
for Apricots. 

Vegetable garden.— Continue to plant 
successional crops of everything required. Make 
new plantations of Rhufciarb in rich land. Do 
not crowd the roots. The large-growing sorts, 
such as Victoria, should be 6 feet apart Mtween 
the rows, and 4 feet from plant to plant in the 
rows. Mulch with littery manure as soon as 
planted. Better not pull any stems from the 
roots first season ; let all the growth remain to 
strengthen the crowns for next season. Sow 
plenty of Tomatoes for planting against walls 
and fences in the open air. The young plants 
will require warmth to start them, but keep 
them in a light position and do not draw them 
up by thick sowing. Give free ventilation to 
plants in blossom under glass, and tap the 
stems with a padded sti^ about eleven or 
twelve in the forenoon, when the pollen is dry. 
French Beans under glass will be better in wsu'm 
pits now; if left too long in fruit-houses red- 
spider appears, and this goes to Peaches and 
Vines. Asparagus-beds should be dressed, and 
the surface rakra fine to let the heads of Aspara¬ 
gus work through easily. Seakale blanohra in 
the open air must be well covered with sandy schI 
or ashes, or the tips of the shoots will oome 
areen and be tough. Sow the first batch of 
Winter Greens, and plant out any Cabbage- 
plants left in the seed-beds. Keep up a con¬ 
stant succession of Lettuces by sowing a pinch 
of seed every three weeks or so. Radishes a 
little oftener. E. Hobdat. 

THB OOMINa WBBKS WORK 

MxlraeU fnm a Garden Diary. 

March SOth .—^Finished placing nets on 
Apricots and Peaches on walls to protect 
blossoms. We generally find single nets 
stretched tightW sufficient. Commenced graft¬ 
ing Apples and Pears. We always like to let 
the sap get well on the move before patting 
on the scions. Pruned Figs on a south wall, 
and finished training the branches. Pruned 
Hybrid Perpetual and summer-flowering Roses. 
L^ked over evergreen shrubs to do what little 
pruning is necessary. 

March Removed sub-laterals from early 
Vinos. This is a weekly affair now. Stopped 
and tied down second house of Hamburghs and 
Buckland’s Sweetwater. Repotted a lot of 
foliage plants in stove, including Caladiums^ 
Antnuriums, Marantas, Alocasias, etc. Put 
in cuttings of Begonias and various other 
winter-flowering plants. Rearranged conserva¬ 
tory, introducing several groups of plants, such 
as Spirteas, Lilacs, Deutzias, Dielytras, etc., 
from forcing-house. Sowed main crop of 
Celery in boxes in heat. Standard Bearer and 
Sulham Prize being the chief varieties. 

March 2Snd ,—Syringed Gooseberries with a 
mixture of soot and Ume to keep off birds. 
Planted out Cauliflowers in trenches. Sowed 
Original from 
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more Peae, Green Windsor Beans, Spinach, 
Tomip-rooted Beet—a few for early use— 
Brussels Sprouts, Savoys, Kale, Broccoli, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and Lettuces. Sowed Stocks, Asters, 
Zinnias, Marguerite Carnations, Salpiglossis, 
Phlox Drummondi, and in heat. Sowed various 
hardy annuals outside. Sowed more Sweet 
Peas. 

March 23rd .—Trenched a piece of vacant 
land from which Greens haa been removed. 
Planted Windsor Castle Potatoes. This and Up- 
to-Date are favourite sorts here. Planted a 
house with Tomatoes. Top-dressed Cucumbers 
in house. Stopped and tied-in growth. Staked 
Pelargoniums just coming into flower and | 
vaporued the house. This will keep them free 
from green-fly till the flower season is past. 

March 24th .—Piicked off earliest Celery in 
frame, in which there is a little warmth. ' 
Moved some of the hardiest ** Geraniums " to 


pum, this species may still be classed among the 
I most delightful of its genus. In the spotless 
I purity of its blossoms it is not surpassed or even 
I equalled by any other species, while among 
other meritorious points it is a most profuse 
bloomer and exquisitely fragrant. The slender 
and almost wirv stems are erect, and with cool 
I treatment the flowers remain in good condition 
I for a long time. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PRIMROSES BY STONE STEPS. 
There are many charming ways of growing 
lants besides the conventional ones, in borders, 
eds, and so forth. In the accompanying illus¬ 
tration Primroses of varied colour have been 
planted by stone steps, and here the colours of 



Primroses by steps. From a photoeraph by Mr. S. W. Fitzheibert, 
LaniKombe House, Oocklngton, Torquay. 


cold-frameB to make room in houses. Made up 
Mushroom-beds outside. Shall not make any 
beds in house till autumn. Sowed Early 
Milan Tnmips, only a small bed, as the early 
sown plants are apt to bolt. Shifted on A/.aleas 
sad oth^ hard-wooded plants. Planted out a 
lot of bulbs, which have been forced, on the Rose 
border. 

March 26th .—Tied in young shoots in early 
Beach-house. Sowed French Breakfast Radiehqs. 
Made a new plantation of Globe Artichokes. 
Blanted a fre^ group of Rhododendrons, with 
clompe of Lilium auratum and lancifolium be- 
Mulched newly-planted trees and 
s^bi with Moss-litter-manure. Watered in¬ 
ode borders of fruit-house with warm liquid- 
manure. Made up hotbeds for cuttings of Coleus, 
Altemantheras, and Iresines. 

Odonto^loHsiim pulchellum.—^Mlile 

not possessing either the size_or the distinct 
markings chanKteristic 
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the flowers are made more beautiful still by 
their association with rough stone, in the 
chinks of which Ferns and little creeping plants 
have become established. 


the size or the distinct U 
) of thiTlhrms of 0.,isrli-j4l 
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Planting beds for the summer 

{J. D .).—There seems to be no reason why the 
plants in the long border should have been 
drawn up, as it appears to be quite o^n. You 
should be able to make a very attractive mixed 
border of this with the high wall behind, on 
which you mi^ht grow climbing Roses, Honey¬ 
suckles, Jasmines, Wistaria, Clematises of sorts, 
and other beautiful creeping plants, thus pro¬ 
viding a fair background for your border 
flowers. Of these you could plant Delphiniums, 
Lupines, Hollyhocks, Perennial Sunflowers, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, Bocconia oordata, 
Galega officinalis and its white variety, and the 
t^er Michaelmas Daisies at the back, filling in 
he rest with herbaceous Phloxes, Campanulas, 


such as C. grandis and C. g. alba, C. glomerata, 
C. persicifolia alba fi.-pl, hybrid Alstroemeiias, 
Lychnis chalcedonica, Oaillardia grandiflora, 
double white Rocket (Hesperis matronalis alba 
fl.-pl.), hybrid Aquilegias, Inula glandulosa. Day 
Lilies, Heraerocallis flava, H. fulva, H. auranti- 
aca major, and H. Kwanso fl.-pl. tol.-var., 
Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. The Peail, Globe¬ 
flowers (Trollius), Gypaophila paniculata, and 
Flag Irises in variety. You might also add 
clumps of hardy garden Lilies, such as the 
Madonna Liliy (L. candidum), the Orange Lily 
(L. croceum), the scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. chalce- 
donicum), and the Tiger Lilies (L. tigrinum 
splendens and L. t. Fortunei). Herbaceous 
Pceonies might also be grown with good results 
if you make the soil rich and deep enough, but 
early in September is the best season for plant¬ 
ing these latter subjects. It is necessary, if 
you wish to have a successful mixed border, to 
have this well made in the first instance, as the 
plants will never flourish satisfactorily if starved 
by want of noiurishment and burnt up in shallow 
soil. In planting do not set out in lines, but in 
informal groups. As regards the circular beds, 
you might have Tuberous Begonias, the deep 
blue Salvia patens, or good annuals like Salpi¬ 
glossis. Or if you wished for something rather 
taller the large-flowered Cannae should suit 
your purpose, as they are very effective, and 
make a lasting display. CoreoMis grandiflora 
is a plant bearing a profusion of orilliant yellow 
flowers for some months and is exceptionally 
striking. Whatever you use in the round beds 
do not plant in patterns, but let them be simple 
masses ef colour. 

P lantin g a border. —Suggestions wanted 
for planting a border .SO feet long, forming a 
sloping bank 5 feet wide, light sandy soil, open, 
twenty trees facing routh and west. Low-growing 

S lants desired. Would Periwinkle and St. 

ohn’s Wort do? What other plants? Also 
suggestions for annuals for covering the ground 
for this summer ?—W. W., Lichfield. 

You do not say if the slope of the border 
you wish to plant is steep or gr^ual. If steep. 
It will naturally be drier and plants will m 
more likely to fail in dry summers. Perivnnkles 
and St. John’s Wort would doubtless succeed. 
Of the former you could plant the large Peri¬ 
winkle, the small Vinca minor, its white 
variety (V. m. alba), amd its double form 
(V. m. flore-pleno), the latter being not unlike 
a Marie Louise Violet at a little distance. 
Then there is Vinca acutiloba, a pale-blossomed 
species and a most profuse bloomer through the 
winter months. Of other flowers you might 
have Arabis, Aubrietia, Alyssum saxatile for 

? )ring effect, with Achillea Ptarmica fi.-pl. 

he Pearl, Alstrcemerias, Coreopsis grandiflora, 
Erigeron (Stenactis) speciosus and the Mexican 
Daisy (E. mucronatus), Gaillardias, and Gaza- 
nias for summer bloom, while Rudl^kia New- 
mani and the Japemese Anemone are good 
autumnal flowers. All the foregoing will 
succeed better than the majority of plants in a 
dry bed. Montbretias would also be valuable, 
and such subjects as the Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums Madame Crousse and Souvenir de Charles 
Turner might adso be used. Of annuals. Asters 
of the Comet section. Petunias, Candytufts, 
Limnanthes Douglasi, Sweet Alyssum, Crimson 
Linum, and Nigella should do as well as any¬ 
thing, but whatever you plant you should see 
that, preparatory to planting, the bed is deeply 
dug and well enriched, while the plants must 
be well attended to in the matter of watering 
and feeding with weak liquid fertilisers. 

Winter Aconites not flowering 

{F. P. W .).—These do not establish themselves 
readily in all soils. Where they flourish they 
spread themselves rapidly by seed, and only 
yesterday we saw a lawn where thousands of 
self-sown seedlings are coming up. This year 
the Aconites have been later than usual, and, 
in many gardens, have not flowered so well as 
in past seasons, so yours may do better another 
year. However, it would be as well to procure 
some more bulbs and make a further planting 
in case those you now have fail to make any 
improvement. You might also scatter some 
seed about, which very probably would 
germinate. Seed just ripenea should be pro¬ 
cured if possible, as this possesses far greater 
vitality than that which has been stored at the 
seedsmen’s for some months. I 
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0HR7SANTHBMX7MS. 

SPECIMEN CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CHARLES DAVIS. 

At the exhibition of the Maindee Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Society last November the plant figured 
was a conspicuous object in the section devoted 
to cottagers. It was in itself a remarkably fine 
specimen of cultural skill, and having been 
grown by a cottager, it appeared to us as being 
of exceptional merit. The grower, Mr. A. 
Morgan, Fair Oak Lane, Maindee, may well 
feel proud of the first prize, as well as a special 
prize which the judges thought fit to add. The 

f eenhouse of the cottager named is 13 feet by 
feet, and is not heated. The plant was 
about 4 feet high and nearly as much through, 
perfectly trained—that is, not a stick or any 
manipulation was noticeable to the eye. The 
foliage hung well down to the ^t, and it was 
perfectly fresh. We counted thirty-seven 


by Lady Selbome, Elaine, Mile. Lacroix, Charles 
Davis, Rosea superba, Peter the Great, Culling- 
fordi, William Seward, Enfant des Deux 
Mondes, Viviand Morel, Niveum, William 
Fricker, Phoebus, W. H. Lincoln, Julio La¬ 
ura vere, with Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds and 
Mary Anderson, singles. Of late varieties 
Boufe de Neige, Princess Victoria, L Canning, 
E. J. Hill, Tuxedo, and Mr. J. F. Fogg are 
good. For conservatory decoration all the 
mregoing should be grown as bush plants rather 
than on single stems for big blooms, while the 
same applies if they are required for producing 
cut flowers.—F. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM FORTY YEARS 
AGO. 

I HAVE lately come across a book entitled 
“ Culture of the Chrysanthemum in the Temple 
Gardens,” by Samuel Broome, published in 
1857, from which I extract the following 


Bud-taking is thus described : “When the 
crown divides itself take off all laterals, and 
when the flower-buds are well grown disbud or 
cut out all but the brightest and most shining, 
leaving but one to each stem. Should any of 
the blooms on breaking show an eye it is a sign 
that the plant has b^n overdone with kind¬ 
ness.” 

To retard a bloom it is advised that the petals 
be gathered into a ball, tied up with wadding, 
and put into a bag made up like a sugar-paper ; 
“ another plan is to pass the bloom through a 
flower pot, of which the bottom has ^n 
previously chipped out, and to cover it with a 
piece of glass.” 

In addition to the usual means of capturing 
earwigs, it is stated that “a weak solution of 
bitter Aloes, laid on the buds with a camers- 
hair pencil, is a good preventive.” 

The book contains a list of varieties for 
different purposes, but with the exception of 



Specimen plant of Ohrj santhemum Charles Davis, grown by Mr. A. Morgan, Fair Oak Lane, Maindee. 


blooms, which individually were 6 inches in 
diameter, of a nice colour noted in the type, full 
and well formed. This exhibitor won other 
first prizes for cut Chryseuithemuma—six in all, 
as far as we can remember—and a second for 
Primulas in pots. This is not a bad record for 
one whose daily work is not easy, and shows 
an enthusiasm that should be encourag^ among 
cottagers. Chrjmanthemum Charles Davis is a 
very fine variety now pretty well known. It 
is of easy culture, and does well as a bush 
plant, besides producing extra large exhibition 
bl )oms. The flower-buds must not be secured 
early—not before the end of August—or the 
Cilour is washed out. When at its best the 
shades are a combiuation of yellow and rose, 
and the bloom is the perfection of grace, re¬ 
curved and loose. H. S. 


Ohrysantbemums for cutting.— 

Which are the best and freest-blooming Chrys¬ 
anthemums for cutting in succession ?—G. I. T. 

*** C. Desgrange and G. Wermig are two 
good early-floweriDff Cbrysanthcfnums, followed 
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notes : The author commences by expressing a 
hope “ that in a short time the Chrysanthemum | 
will not only be generally grown but be culti¬ 
vated as a first-class flower.” “ Incurved 
I flowers,” we are told “are considered by the 
florist to approach the nearest to perfection.” 
The soil recommended is a compost of one-half 
good stiff loam, one-third decayed frame dung, 
and one-sixth pit or river sand. Directions are 
given for the culture of the flower for different 
purposes, but the remarks on growing large 
flowers for exhibition will be interesting to 
those who grow for that purpose. Cuttings 
should be taken at the beginning of November 
from the suckers or from the laterals of the 
' flowering stems, “ the latter for preference, as 
j they are not so apt to give blooms with large 
centres or * seedy eyes ’ as those gro^ n from 
suckers.” “ In April or May a south aspect is 
' desirable for the plants, but from the miadle of 
‘ June to the middle of August they should be 
‘ remoVijd to a shady spot, where they will only 
‘ get the morning sun till eleven.” Ripe wood 
' was evidently not much sought after in those' 
I days. I 


Alfred and Annie Salter and Queen of England, 
few, if any, can be found in the catalogues of 
the present day. 

8. E. D. Turner, Bridgnorth. 


Ohrysamthemams—where to obtain seed 

(Constant Reader).—It is rather difficult to obtain Chrye- 
anthemum seed in this country, especially that of a good 
and reliable kind^_ 

OdontogrloBsum Pescatopel. — This 
distinct and handsome species is already in 
flower. The better forms usually occur later 
in the season, and by present appearance 
they will be very fine. O. Pescatorei is easily 
distinguished by its fiddle-shaped lip, and often 
this has bright stains of colour in front, the 
broad segments helping to build up a full 
beautiful bloom. The ground is usually white, 
and among recent importations some finely- 
spotted forms, almost as large as the best forms 
of O. crispum, have been found. Like this 
well-known kind it does best in a cool moist 
house, and should be well watered at the 
roots the whole year round. It is a native of 
New Grenada, and was introduced about 1851. 
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A WINTER-FLOWERING CLEMATIS. 

We give illustrations of C. calycina, showing 
both a spray of flowers and a plant growing 
against a wall in Shropshire. C. calycina is an 
interesting winter-flowering Clematis, which, as 
a rule, is far less hardy than Clematises in 
general. It comes from Minorca and Corsica, 


seeds in the spring, growing them on coolly, I 
getting them from the seed-pan singly into sm^ 
pots in which they shall become rather root- 
bound, then planting them out 18 inches ajpart 
into a bed that has t^n carpeted with any close- 
growing green plants, they will find later ample 
rewardin a charmingshow of plants bloomingfora 
long season. I have put out thousands of ]^nts 
from the seed-beds after 
being well hardened, by 
i sing an ordinary dibber 
only, causing them to 
look poor and withered 
for a time, but when 
they made growth they 
became fine pyramids, 
blooming profusely, and 
seeding well, if the 
plants be put out from 
pots too freely rooting 
and vigorous, that form 
of growth seems to pur¬ 
sue them all the season, 
and they make far too 
many shoots and leaves, 
and do not bloom very 
well. It is for that 
reason advisable to get 


importsmt, however, that the plants be kept 
near the glass, if house or frame, as they do not 
then become drawn or weak. The first shift 
singly should be into 3-inch pots, using clean 
ones, properly drained, and fine soil, composed 
of one-half turfy loam, the other half being old 
hot-bed manure, leaLsoil, and sand, all well 
mixed. Keep the stems fairly buried into the 
soil in potting, as from these roots will be freely 
admitted, and the plants are kept dwarf. The 
next shift may be direct into fiowering pots, 
which should be for the stoutest plants, 
8 inches across, and for lesser ones 7 inches 
over. In repotting finally, keep the }oung 
plants again well down in the soil, also pinch 
off any flower buds that may have formed early. 
Keep the plants now in a frame, where, after 
they have become well rooted, they can have 
plenty of air; or if necessarily in a greenhouse, 
then as near the light as possible. Occasional 
free watering will be needed, but none of the 
plants should have manure water until well 
rooted, as if the compost be as before mention^ 
and well pressed down in the potting roots will 
find am^e food until they have quite filled the 
pots. From that time they will benefit by 
Wng given twice a week weak liquid-manure, 
composed of 1 bushel of horse droppings in a 


A Winter-flowetin^ Clematis (0. calj'cina), growing on Quatford House, 
'..t5S.Bridgrnorth, Shropshire. The photograph was sent by the Rev. T. Mayo. 


and was introduced into this country from 
Paris by Thorin, who in 1783 sent plants to 
Kew. The plant is evergreen, and its foliage 
acquires quite a bronzy emour in winter, whilst 
its yellowish flowers appear in winter. It 
differs from C. cirrhosa, its near ally, chiefly in 
its narrower and more divided leaves. A warm 
sunny wall should bo chosen for it. Our illus¬ 
trations are taken from plants in widely different 
localities. C. calycina is synonymous with C. 
balearica. 

BALSAMS. 

The introduction of the gorgeous Begonia, so 
easily raised by seed or cutting, or division of 
tubers, has done much to force out of cultivation 
many once favourite flowers, of which the Balsam 
is one, and formerly a very popular one. All 
the same, seedsmen and growers have not stood 
still, but have been constantly engaged in the 
production of the very finest strains, and 
although Balsams gave us grand double flowers 
thirty years ago, as those familiar with the once 
famous Dulwich strains can testify, yet there 
has been progressive developments in the pro¬ 
duction of greater variety, for now colours and 
markings are numerous and very beautiful. 
Anyone getting a collection of but a dozen, 
diversely marked or coloured, of the fine 
Came Ilia-flowered strain in a mixture, or in 
separate packets, will have ample variety, and 
enough to satisfy all requirements. Of seifs, 
pure white, cream, pink, salmon, carmine, rose, 
scarlet, mauve, purple, and violet, also several 
of those spottM or flaked, give great beauty. 
But whether flowers be finely double or moder¬ 
ately so, very much depends on the forms and 
culture of the plants producing them. As a 
rule, the handsomest specimens are found in 
plants grown in the opsn ground. No one now 
thinks of using Balsams as bedding plants, but 
they were so used half ^c^ntury since. , If any¬ 
one wiy take the trouj^e plfi|t|r^rom 


plants singly into small pots 
and have them rather cramped 
before planting out, as then 
growth is less coarse, and 
bloom production is all the 
greater. But generally Bal¬ 
sams are grown as TOt-plants. 

Assuming that seed is pur¬ 
chased in separate colours, it 
is best to sow each packet 
separately in pots. No doubt 
those called 48's or 5-inoh pots 
will be fully large. These 
should be clean, and have some 
broken rubble put into the 
bottom of each as drainage. 

On this be placed some pieces 
of the coarser soil, and then 
fill the pots with the compost, 
mixing a little white sand 
with the surface. When 
gently pressed down and 
levellad, make, with the point 
of a finger, small holes in the 
soil equally near the surface, 
and alMut the third of an inch 
deep. Drop a seed of the 
variety sown singly into each 
hole, if there be enough, and 
cover up. The object of this 
course is to ensure that each 
seed has ample room. If there 
be few seeds in a packet, then 
count them first, and make 
holes to receive them to cor¬ 
respond. When covered up, the soil gently ' bag, and half a bushel of soot in a second bag, 
pressed down, and watered, stand the pots, if j placed in a tub containing 20 gallons of water, 
there be such available, in gentle warmth, and Such or similar watering should be given so 
near the glass, ^rmination will follow in about I long as the plants are in bloom. 


Spray of 0. calycina. Photograph taken from flowers sent by 
Mr. Mark Perrin, Knockdrooin, Lusk, Co. Dublin. 
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eight days. It is then found to be advantageous 
to have the seedlings equally placed over the 
pots, as they can remain and become strong, 
not being crowded until what is called rough or 
second leaves have been formed. It is very 


Balsam plants treated in this manner should 
make good bushes, 30 inches in height 
and proportionately broad, blooming pro¬ 
fusely, the branches being literally crowded 
with massive double flowers. Let a strain be 
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ever so fine naturally, yet is the size of the 
flowers greatly enhanced when the culture is of 
the best. The Balsam likes warmth, light, air, and 
moisture, therefore anyone growing the plants 
must furnish all these requirements. On the 
other hand, it is mistaken practice to over-pot, 
as many persons do, in the hope of getting extra 
strong plants. This practice not only results 
in having unwieldy pots, but also plants over¬ 
done with branch and leaf, and very indiffer¬ 
ently flowered. But all amateur gardeners may 
not have artificial heat at disposal to enable I 
them to raise Balsam-seed readily. Their best | 
course in such cases is to stand the seed-pots, 
close together in a wooden-box that is very j 
little deeper inside than the pots are, cover the 
box closely with a large piece of glass, then 
stand it in the warmest comer of the frame or 
greenhouse. By boxing in the pots they obtain 
some greater warmth than the open air of the 
house or frame furnishes, and it is of more even 
temperature, so that germination is materially 
facilitated. The glass should be kept clean and 


I Edith Syratt, rich purple; Mme.C.Desgranges, 
white ; G. Wermig, rich yellow ; Mme. Gastel- 
lier,creamy-white ; Mychett White, pure white; 
and Samuel Barlow, roey-buff, tipped golden- 
yellow. All the foregoing are Japanese sorts, 
and these may be supplemented by the follow¬ 
ing Pompons: Lyon, rosy-purple; Alice Butcher, 
red, suffused orange ; Miss Davis, blush-rose; 
Mrs. Cullingford, cream-white; Blushing Bride, 
lilac; BroDze Bride, bronze; Filberta, rich 
canary-yellow; Flora, golden-yellow; and 
Mme. Jollivart, white shaded pink. The 
majority of those named should be had in 
flower at the end of August if grown on 
strongly. 


TRBHS AND SHRUBS. 

THE SIBERIAN CRAB. 

Our illustration shows this beautiful lawn tree 
in full flower, and it is curious, in spite of its 
delightful beauty, that such a tree is not in all 



Siberian Crab in the garden of Davenport Ixxfge, near Heckfleld. 


dry, and be removed during the day, when 
leaves are developed. Henceforth the culture 
given will be as before described. Of course, * 
seeds may be saved from the plants in the 
autumn, but it is hardly worth so doing, as when 
bearing seed the plants bloom less. In cool 
places sowings may be made at the end of March, 
and in warmth a fortnight later. A. D. 


Ohrysanthemuma — early sorts 
suitable for specimen plants (T. 

Nehon ).—We have never seen really good 
plants of the early-flowering varieties exhibited 
as specimen plants, although thert> is no reason 
why they should not be thus shown. A good 
number of the early sorts are of branching 
habit, short-jointed, sturdy, and free-flowering. 
You ask for those to make plants for end of 
August, and this is quite three weeks to a 
month earlier than the best sorts can be had in 
perfection. The best for your purpose are Lady 
Fitzwygram, white; Mme. Marie Masse, lilac- 
mauve; Francois Vuillermet, rosy-mauve; 
Claret Belle, deep cpjj^n, golden, reverse; 
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good gardens. In the spring every twig is 
smothered with white flowers, which will in due 
course be followed by highly ornamental fruits 
that have a gay aspect in the autumn months. 
The Siberian Crab is remarkably graceful in 
growth, and even when out of bloom is a pleasure 
to look at, but its beauty is increased when the 
flowers are fully expanded, and there is a good 
show a sa rule of the small but showy fruit?. 
On the outskirts of the lawn it might be 
planted with success, as the tree does not occupy 
a large area and is graceful in growth. 


Propagating Lilacs, etc. (W. Barling- 
ton ).—Lilacs are very generally propagated by 
grafting on the Privet, but this is a method 
that should on no account be followed, as it 
generally results in the scion eventually dying, 
and its place being taken by the evil-smelling 
stock. The system of grafting beautiful flower¬ 
ing things on meaner and stronger-growing 
subjects has detracted from the charms of many 
a garden. You can raise Lilacs from seeds sown 
in a sunny position in the open during spring 


or autumn, by lifting rooted suckers in autumn, 
or by layering shoots in September. Deutzias 
may be propagated by cuttings of young shoots 
3 inches long inserted in sandy soil under a 
bell-glass in a cold-frame in June or July, also 
by ripened shoots about 1 foot in length inserted 
in the open ground in November. Prunos 
Pissardi may be propagated by cuttings of young 
shoots 4 incnes long inserted in sandy soil in a 
shady, close frame in July or by layering. 
Staphylea colchica may be propagated by seed 
sown in a sheltered position in the open in Sep¬ 
tember or October by suckers removed and 
replanted, or by cuttings of ripened wood 
8 inches in length inserted in cold-frame in Sep¬ 
tember. Spiriea Anthony Waterer may be pro¬ 
pagated by inserting cuttings of young shoots in 
sandy soil in shady frame during the summer. 
Selaginella may be increased by cuttings 
3 inches long inserted in fibrous peat in well- 
drained pots, and plunged in a tem{>erature of 
SO degs. 

Treatment of Pink Thoms, etc. 

{G. M. //.).—Your Thoms are evidently flower¬ 
less, owing to their being overshadowed by the 
Urge trees. Pruning in such a case would not 
be likely to increase their blossoming. “ Fruit 
Farming for Profit,” by (ieorge Bunyard, has a 
chapter on pruning. The growth of Tea Roses 
is tendered more vigorous by applications of 
liquid-manure, given when the plants are 
making shoots and forming flower-buds in the 
spring and summer. This should be given weak 
and often. Too strong manure-water is apt to 
injure the roots. Where the beds are not 
covered with carpeting-plants a mulch is bene- 
dcial during the summer, much more so indeed 
chan in the winter, when it is generally applied, 
as this keeps the surface of the soil moist anil 
prevents the roots becomiog parched. 


ROSBS. 


ROSE NOTES FOR MARCH. 

With the advent of a few bright days and 
increasing sun power our Roses will be needing 
more attention both iodoora and out. Pruning 
will be in full progress in the south and south¬ 
west districts ; mulching after cleaning off any 
weeds of last autumn and winter growth, as 
well as a slight surface moving of soil, all need 
attending to now. Nor can we safely leave any 
gaps in old or new plantations longer than the 
middle of this month, if they are to ^ filled in 
with plants from the open ground. Those from 
pots can, of course, be planted out at almost 
any time, and I would prefer these in case of 
Teas and Noisettes, ner is there much difference 
in the prices of pot or ground plants in the Tea 
and Noisette sections. Although not so large, 
or carrying nearly so many shoots, wo find the 
whole of growth upon pot-plants is sound, and 
this is the great point. They also have more 
fibrous roots, and are established in a ball of 
soil. By carefully removing a little of this and 
planting with care we got a [plant so nearly 
established as to be scarcely inferior to those 
planted a year previously. 

Strong plants mean strong, and often coarse, 
roots. The two are not of any value unless 
the roots can be well established. It often 
happens that the nurseryman has several small 
plants of sterling varieties loft over from the 
previous year’s mfting, and which did not start 
into growth early enough or sufficiently strong 
to be ready for the final shift late last summer. 
These are really excellent for late planting, and 
being in small pots, do not take up much room 
or weight in packing. I would much rather have 
a small healthv pot-plant of most Teas than one 
double or treble the size from the open nursery 
rows. Those who have tried these are certain 
to favour them again. If the season turns out 
dry they have a very gp*eat advantage over late 

f lan ted Roses. Before it is too late for planting 
must once more suggest that we pay a little 
more attention to the selection of varieties for 
certain purpcwes. Why should we select what 
are call^ Climbing Roses for low walls and 
fences? Very few of these give a succession 
of flowers in the same way as Marie Van 
Houtte, Mme. Falcot, Georges Nabonnand, 
Rubens, Caroline Kuster, and many more. 
These will soon grow and cover a 4-feet wall or 
fence, and can be planted fairly close together. 
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There are no blank spaces, and we get 
flowers all through the season instead of a glut 
oDce at the end of June. 

It is the same with beds and borders. How 
often we see a mixed bed of varieties, and how 
seldom are they pleasing. If variety of colour 
sad form is wanted, let us at any rate give a 
little attention towards securing plants of 
similar habit. Last year I saw a bed of Tea 
Roees that had evidently been selected from a 
catalogue description, or from blooms seen in an 
exhibition stand. It is quite certain the 
purchaser had not seen the plants growing, or 
surely he would never have chosen such a 
mixture. Madame B4rard was side by side with 
Xiphetoe; I also noticed Cleopatra and Ma 
Capucine upon each side of Francisca Kruger. 
All who know the habits of these varieties will 
at once see how badly the weaker ones were 
treated, and what little chance they had of 
growing, much less existing, for more than a 
couple of seasons. It is this indiscriminate 
planting which frequently brings a really good 
Koee into disrepute; whereas, it would nave 
thrived and been entirely satisfactory if placed 
among others of its own strength. I have often 
thought how charming a series of beds might be 
made if we planted each with two or three 
varieties of tne same colours but in varying 
ehadee. Strong growing Marie Van Houtte in 
the centre, Ma^me Hoste next, and then edged 
oflf with Perle d’Or; or Prince C. de Rohan, 
Victor Hugo, and Princesse de Sagan, starting 
from the centre. To my mind Roses should 
always be planted in bold groups or single 
specimens ot some vigorous grower, not in tne 
half and half way we so often see. 

But to return more closely to seasonable work. 
We always dig between our Roses at this season, 
not deeply, but about 3 inches to 4 inches, 
keeping the sfMide more horizontal than in 
ordinary digging, and turning the soil over. 
This buries any small weeds and tills the ground 
at the same time. We also get a clean surface 
for w-orking the hoe among during spring, and 
this has far more to do with healthy, clean 
growth than many imagine. Cultivating the 
ground is one thing, but digging deeply between 
established Roses, so as to disturb and injure 
many of the feeding roots, is going to the other 
extreme. P. U. 


Budding^ Tea Roses {A Lover of Roses). 
—June, Julv, and August are the best months 
in which to bud Roses. The Tea-scented varie- 
tiee are usually done first, but we do not care to 
commence too early or the bods start into 
growth the same season. We have budded 
DAW varieties as early as May, and the buds 
have grown and even opened in the autumn. 
We ^ not recommend early budding for this 
reason, because much finer plants are produced 
if the buds lie dormant until the tollowring 
spring. As this subjeot is of much importance 
to amateurs, we hope, ere the time arrives, to 
have some illustrated articles on budding Roses 
that readers of Gardening Illustrated will 
find interesting and profitable. 

Pronin a recently planted Reine 
Marie ]Mnrlette (/. The plant of 
this Rose which yon planted in November 
should have its growths shortened back to about 
one half their length. You will obtain little or 
DO blossom this year, but you will be laying a 
good foundation for a grand display in the 
foture. Cut to an eye looking outward, and as 
the young shooti grow train them in a palmate 
fashion. 


Winter flower-bnds on Magrnolia 
grandlflora. —Flower-buds, such as that 
Illustrated on page 783 of the issue of Feb. 2dth, 
are not at all uncommon during mild winters in 
the south-west. In the course of the past 
winter I have had a number on a large standard 
tree in my garden, and as I write (Feb. 25th) 
two buds remain of about the proportions 
of, that figured. The last flower expanded on 
the tree during the month of October, the first 
having opened in June, a period of bloom of 
five months. The buds t^t appeared after 
October failed to expand, although some were 
oat and placed in water in a warm room. The 
tree in question is a very fine one, having a 
bruch-spread of 36 feet and a height of 20 feet, 
this height having, however, been exceeded by 
10 feet prior to the blizzu^of March, ^91 
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when the upper branches were broken down by 
the snow, a danger which is referred to in the 
article accompanying the illustration, and the 
tree is now of a rounded instead of p^Tamidal 
shape.— S. W. Fitzherbert, Torquay. 

Amateur gardeners’ work.— We are 
in receipt of the report and statement of 
accounts for 1898 of the National Amateur 
Gardeners’ Association. Throughout the year 
which has just closed a number of lectures were 
given by both amateur and professional 
gardeners on subjects widely diverse. The 
association’s work was commenced in 1890, and 
has been carried on continuously since that 
time, and there are many proofs of its value 
and usefulness throughout the United Kingdom, 
as well as in several of our Colonies. The 
monthly meetings—held on the first Tuesday 
in each month at Winchester House at seven 
o’clock in the evening—are largely attended, 
and the exhibitions held in conjunction with 
them often are of the highest merit. A satis¬ 
factory feature of the exhibitions is the high 


been augmented by additional books of interest 
to all lovers of ^rdening. The annual dinner 
at the Holbom Restaurant is an event always 
looked forward to. Special thanks are due to 
the officers for the great amount of time and 
work which they give to the association. The 
subscription is 2^. 6d. per annum, although 
members have the option of subscribing any 
sum between that amount and lOa. Wo 
believe we are safe in stating that there is no 
other gardening society whi^ offers so many 
advantages to its mem^rs for so email a sub¬ 
scription. There is also the “ Amateur World 
of Horticulture,” the official organ of the 
association, published quarterly, and edited by 
the Hon. Sec., Mr. L. Brown. This contains 
the papers read and lectures given, also records 
of the exhibitions, as well as many other items 
of interest. 


NATURALISING DAFFODILS. 

Our illustration gives something like a fair 
representation of the fine way in which the 



Horsfield's Daffodil naturalised. 


standard of excellence attained by the majority 
of members who make a speciality of one or 
more subjects. Vegetables, fruits, Tufted i 
Pansies, Chrysanthemums, Roses, Daffodils, 
hardy flowers, Dahlias, etc., are represented in . 
excellent condition. Numerous valuable cham¬ 
pionship trophies, cups, etc., have been added 
during recent years, the competition for them 
often being extremely keen. The best nualified 
of the members adjudicate upon the different I 
exhibits, points being awarded for size, colour, 
freshness, form, quality, and extra excellence 
under their respective headings. Not the least 
interesting and practical part of the proceedings 
of the association is the visits paid to different | 
private and trade gardens, Saturday afternoon 
^ing set apart for this purpose. These outings 
are invariably largely attended. An exhibition 
and garden party was held last year in the 

f ardens of the RDyal Botanic Society, Regent’s 
*ark, and this, being the second of its kind, 
showed a distinct advance. The library is now 
in thorough working order, and has recently 


larger Daffodils have been massed in this garden, 
where the soil suits them well for their life in 
the Grass. As fine effects may be had almost 
anywhere where there are cool meadows or 
moist, holding soil in any position in covert, 
orchard, or lawn. 


Standard Roses in a London 
suburban garden (/. Gregory).— can¬ 
not recommend you to attempt standard Roses 
in your garden as they would be unlikely to 
succeed. We should suggest your planting 
hardy herbaceous flowers in the beds running 
round the garden, such as the Giant Leopard’s 
Bane (Doronicum plantagineum excelsum Har- 
ur-Crewe), Delphiniums, Lupines (white and 
lue). Lychnis chalcedonica. Dittany (Dictam- 
nus Fraxinella), Campanula grandis and its 
white variety; the Peach-leaved Campanula 
(C. persicifolia) in its white, double white, and 
large white forms ; the Chimney Campanula 
(C. pyramidalis), a biennial; hybrid Alstrce- 
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meriafl, the Scarlet Oriental Poppy (Papayerl 
braoteatuin)^ Iceland Poppies (yellow, white, 
and orange P. nndicaule), Erigeron speciosiis, 
the yellow and bnfif Day Lilies (Hemerocallis 
flava and falva), the Evening Priraroses 
(CEnothera frutioosa and (E. Youngi), the 
Golden Coreopsis grandiflora, an exoee^ndy 
floriferous ana long*blooming snbject; herba- 
oeons Phloxes, Achillea Pbarmica fl.-pL The 
Pearl, Flag Irises in variety, Gaillardia grandi- 
flora, Gypsophila panioulata, white Japanese 
Anemones, perennial Sonflowers, MichMlmas 
Daisies amd Moon Daisies (Pyrethnim nligi- 
nosum), while you might plant clumps of the 
hardier Lilies such as Maaonna Lilies, Orange 
Lilies, Tiger Lilies, and the scarlet Turk’s-cap. 
Against the dividing fence you could plant 
Luaos, Syrin^ (Philadelphus), Weigelas, 
Guelder (viburnum), Daisy Bush (Olearia 
Haasti), Bladder Nut (Staphylea), Yeronioa 
Traversi, Escallonia Philippiana and Prunus 
Pissardi. Three feet is narrow for the border 
you mention, 5 feet would be better. If you 
wish an edging of flowering plants you might 
utilise white Pinks or London Pride. The mue 
Passion-flower should do well on the wooden 
railing, and you might also have Jasmine, 
Honeysuckle, Clematis montana, C. Flammula, 
or, if a flowering climber is not needed, a Grape- 
Vine or Virgiman Creeper would afford hand¬ 
some foliage. 

1— Wooden san-blinde (FT. In 
rroly to above (mery No. 1, in issue of 
March 4th, Mr. £. Ashworth, Moss Brook 
Works, Collyhurst, Manchester, is the maker 
of go<^ wooden sun-blinds. I have two 
made for a span-roof house 25 feet long, for 
which I have no use, having devoted this house 
to Tomatoes. The blinds were fixed, but not 
used for this reason, and stored. If this length 
will suit “ W. H.,” perhaps he would write me.— 
W. 8. CuBOQ, Thom Lea, Wilm^loWf near Man- 
Chester. 

Pruning Tree Padonies (L. E. M.). 
Tree Pasonies do not require cutting back unless 
you desire to keep the plants dwarf. Unfor¬ 
tunately the growths are often so much injured 
by spring frosts that pruning is absolutely 
needful. If, however, you can protect them, 
they will require no pruning whatever. Do 
not, on any account, disturb the plants. Every 
second season give them a liberal dressing of 
decayed manure and have it well forked in the 
soiL These splendid subjects are greatly 
assisted by copious supplies of wjkter before and 
during the flowering season, which is in May 
and June. After flowering they should also 
receive some weak liquid-manure at frequent 
intervals to encourage the formation of buds 
for next year’s crop of flowers.—E. 

Qreenhoiiae plants.—Please advise me 
how best to stock a good-sized j^eenhouse with 
plants that are good for cutting flowers from 
through the winter? The house is not very 
hot—^ degs. to 70 degs.—but it has plenty of 
room for creepers. My object is to have it 
bright, and full of useful and fragrant plants 
when the garden is empty.—G. I. T. 

With the heat at your command you 
should be easily able to make your good-sized 
greenhouse gay during the winter and spring. 
If you can keep the heat up to 60 degs. you 
wiU find this better for the majority of its 
occupants than if you let it run up 10 degs. 
hi|(her. The following list, will give you a 
fairly large selection : Abutilons, which should 
be kept from flowering during the late summer 
and autumn, and only be taken under glass at 
the advent of frost; Acacias in variety; the 
blue Paris Daisy (Agathma ccelestis), which should 
be treated in the same manner as the Abutilous; 
Astilbe (Spireea) japonica, Arums, Azaleas; 
Zonal Pelargoniums, which should be grown on 
during the summer and frequently stopped so 
as to induce a bushy growth, being potted-on 
as occasion requires, and all blooms picked off 
until Oct<<jber, when they may be removed from 
the cold fram '8 to the greenhouse ; Bouvardias, 
treated in like manner ; winter-flowering 
Begonias; BiH'onias, especially the delight- 
fully-fragraut B. megastigma ; Camellias, 
arias, Clivia mmiata, winter-flowering 
CJaraations, Coronilla gUuoa, Ch^santhemums, 
Persian Cyclamens, Cytisus ((^nista) raoe- 
raosus, Deutzia gracilis, Erica hyemalis, and 
others; Epwis, Isbonia floribunda, CUnese 
PrimuUs, r. ob^nipa, P. floribunda, Swain- 
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sonia alba, Streptosolen Jamesoni, Sparmannia 
africana, spring-struck plants of Salvias, Sola- 
num Capsicastrum, Oxalis Buttercup, Lache- 
nalias, Lilium Harris!, and Violets. The latter 
should be grown in the open through the 
summer in the manner often advised in these 
columns, and lifted and potted at the end of 
Septeml^. Of climbers none should be so 
satisfactory as Rose Mar^ohal Niel, which 
should flower abundantly, if its growth has 
been properly ripened, in the early spring. 
Lasiandra macrantha, Jasminum grandiflorum, 
and Plumbago capensis, are also good green¬ 
house climbers, but the latter is a summer and 
autumn bloomer. Poinsettias might also be 
brought in to flower in this house. Of bulbs, 
Roman Hyacinths, Narcissi in variety. Jon¬ 
quils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Gladiolus The Bride, 
Freesias, Ixias, Sparaxis, and Tritomas, will 
afford a varied show, and also provide out 
flowers in quantity. 

PlantlnfiT a border.—I have a border 
some 20 yards long by 1 yard wide, running 
north and south, with a slope to the north, and 
partly overhung with large Apple-trees. As 
the border is in front of the house, I wish to 
plant it so that there may be always something 
about it that will be attractive. Of course, in 
the winter months we cannot hope for much. 
Any advice you can rive will be gladly 
received. The soil is fairly good.— Massiot. 

In the spring you couM have bulbs, such 
as the stronger varieties of Narcissi, Golden 
Spur, Maximus, Emperor, Empress, Horsfleldi, 
Grandee, Sir Watkin, and Poeticus, Crocuses 
in variety. Snowflakes, Anemones, such as 
A. apennina, A. blanda, A. Robinsoniana, 
A. fulgens, A. coronaria. and A. hepatica, as 
well as the Lyre-flower (Dicentra speotabilis), 
and the giant Leopard’s Bane (Doronicum 
plantagineum excelsum Harpur-Crewe). Later 
on would come Campanula grandis and its 
white variety C. persicifolia alba-plena. Day 
Lilies, Delphiniums, Erigeron sproiosum, Flag 
Irises, of which a good selection is Princess of 
Wales, flavescens, florentina, atro-purpurea, 
Qaeen of the May, Darias, virrinius, Madame 
Chereau, Victorine, Celeste, and pallida ; Lily 
of the Valley should also do well, and of Lilies 
you might plant the Madonna Lily (L. candi- 
dum), the Oranra Lily (L. crooeum), the 
scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. chalcedonicum), the white 
Martagon (L. Martagon album), the Nankeen 
Lil^ (L. excelsum or testaceum), and the Tiger 
Lilies (L. tigrinum splendens and L. t. For¬ 
tune!). Other summer-flowering plants that 
should succeed are the Oriental Poppy (Papaver 
bracteatum), doable white Rockets, Lychnis 
chaloedonica, hybrid Alstrcemerias, Globe 
Flowers (Trollius), Lupines, both the blue and 
white herbaceous varieties, and the Tree 
Lupine, Evening Primroses (CEnothera fruticosa 
ana (E. Youngi), herbaceous Phloxes of decided 
colours, Galega officinalis and its white form, 
Gvpsophila paniculate, and hybrid Aquilegias, 
while in the autumn Rudbeckia Newmani, 
Anemone japonica, Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
perennial Sunflowers, and the best of the Star- 
worts or Michaelmas Daisies, such as Aster Novi- 
Belgi Harpur-Crewe, A. N.-B. Archer Hind, 
A. N.-B. Robert Parker, A. ericoides, A. cordi- 
folius, and A. punioeus pulcherrimus would 
make a bright display, while, still later, Iris 
stylosa and Schizostylis ooccinea would flower. 
The following bulbs might be used with good 
effect in clumps amongst the herbaceous plants, 
—the scarlet (iladiolus brenchleyensis, the white 
(Jape Hyacinth (Galtonia candicans), and the 
bright orange Montbretia crocosmieeflora. A 
chitfming effect might be obtained if strong¬ 
growing Clematises were planted in good soil 
close to the Apple-trees and allowed to ramble 
at will among the branches that here and there 
over^ng the border. You say the soil is geod, 
but it would be necessary to have it well 
enriched before planting herbaceous subjects if 
they are to remain in vigorous health for a 
lengthened period. 

Makiog* hangrlngr - baskets for 
flowers {Stamp ).—You ask for suggestions 
** for making hanging-baskets for flowers.” If 

a wish for directions for constmoting the 
ets themselves we can assure you that these 
can usually be procured at much less cost than 
they can be made at home. If, however, you 
are determined on the latter, teak and wire 
I would be the best and most lasting components. 


If you wish to know how beet to fill hanging- 
baskets with flowering subjects, the coarse to 
pursue is to line the inside of the baskets with 
a thick layer of coarse Moss, making this as 
firm as possible, so that the drainage should not 
be too rapid, and then to fill in with a good 
porous and rich compost. The following are 

f ood plants for your purpose: Ivy - leaved 
’elargoniums, such as Mme. Crousse and 
Souvenir do Charles Turner, Tropseolum Fire¬ 
ball, Canary Creeper (T. canariense), Creeping 
Jenny (Lysimachia), Lobelias, such as L. 
gracilis and Miss Hope, Musk, Campanula 
isophylla and its white variety. The hanging- 
baskets should be furnished with some of the 
above-mentioned subjects, these being planted 
and started in warmth under glass, ana retained 
in such a structure until they have made good 
nowth, when they may be removed to a cold- 
house, and eventually placed in the open air. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

QoMitloiia.—SMI mumen ties im ss rt st i in 

QuLDmms/rett/ckaegsifeorts s pondmtsfcOowtksrtUes 
here laid down for thnr ewtdtuwe. AU oomnmnieations 
for iemrtion Aould bs Uoariy end oonetoelo written on 
one tide the paper on^, and addressed to tke SiHToa of 
GABDsraie, S7, SotUhamoton • street^ Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on bunnees should be sent to the 
PususHBB. Ihe name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. Whin more than one query is sent, 
took should be on a separate piece of paper. Unarmeered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as OAUsnue has to be sent to press seme 
time in advanoe of dale, they cannot aheays be replied to 
in the issue im med iat e l y fbUowing the rsssi pt of thah 


Anewen (whieh, wUh the eeseepUon or suehasoannot 
well be elass^M, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title plaeed 
ewainst the query r^^Ued to, and our readers will greatly 
(Mige us by advisirw, as far as their knowledge and 
observations pepnitrthe eorrispondentswho seek asststanee. 

Conditions, soils, and means vary so % . 

answers to the same questionm 
those who r^y would do weU t 
uhieh their eaperienee is gained. Correspondents who 
r^er to articles inserted in GAasmw ehoula awntien Iks 
nustsim in whUh they appeared. 

Important to (toerlsta.— CdrrsqwfMSenCf wsatt 
look tiurough the while of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
sure put into their respedioe departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the qswriss aro 
reoeived, but there is as Mttle delay sw possible in doaMng 
with them —^ " 

To the foUowinq queries br^f rtjfUiss art ptMa, 
but rsadsrt are wwUsd to give farthsr answers 
should they bs able to ojfsr additional advios on 
the various subjects, 

113— Iris Boeda iV. H. 5.).— As the genus Iris oon- 
tains full}' 100 species, it is impossible to answer your 
query anent Iris seeds until we know to which species 
you refer. 

114— Sweet-smelllnR climbers (0. C. D.).^ 

One of the veiy best perfumed plants (or a greenhouse 
treated as a climber is a stron^growing Helioirope. Tea 
Koee Devonlensis is nice. Tecoma jasminoiaes and 
Rhynoospermum Jasminoidesare very sweet-scented. So 
also is the Stephanotis and the Trumpet Honeysuckle. 

115— Onion-seeds and frost {W. H. H.f—We do 
not think you need be in any concern with respect to 
your Onion-seeds, as the ground being dry it is very 
unlikely that germination has began nefore the (rCNSt 
came. The seed is fairly hardy, as are the plants, and 
there is liotle probability that harm has been done. 

116— Pruning Jasmine and Moss Rosa 

( W. J. A .).—Jasmine should be pmned immediately after 
t has gone oat of bloom. Moss^see should be pruned 
now if they require it, but they stand in need of but litUe 
pruning, and should never be cut hard back With the 
exception of cutting out dead wood and shortening 
back straggling growths, the lees pruning they have the 
better. 

117-“ Flowering’* Willow (FittowK-AIl Willows 
bear flowers or catkins, some of these being very ornamental 
in the spring. It is probably one of the commoner of these, 
such as Salix caprea, S. cinerea, or S. viminalis, to which 
you refer as the Flowering Willow. We suppose you can¬ 
not by any chance be alluding to the Willow Herb (Epilo- 
bium angustifolium), sometimes called the French Willow, 
an herbaceous plant that grows to a height of 5 feet or 
6 feet and bears rosy-pink flowers In the summer ? 

118— Arum Lilies {E. M. B.y.—Vle should asinime 
from the description you give of your Arums now 
that they are making strong growth and leafage, and if 
this be continued all the summer, watering freely, 
and when warm weather comes standing the plants 
outdoors in partial shade, having the pots covered 
with ashes, they should bloom well next winter. As 
the plants nave been so recently repotted there is every 
hope that they will prove quite satisfactory in due time. 

119— Unheatsd vtnery ('Crown).—If you prefer a 
house standing outalone,a good span-roof one is the beet. 
But to have Vines planted on either side, and give them 
sufficient rod run, the houee should be fully 16 feet wide, 
and then the length of the rafters to each side of the roof 
would be about 10 feet. Where It can be furnished, a 
house 20 feet wide is better still. The house may run 
north and south, as then the sunlight la equally 
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deep md 20 inches lonR, set in the aide brickwork, and 
lUiM, 12 inches deep, glszed, and 3 feet lonjf, set along j 
ihe top of the house idteroately on each side. The best ] 
vsTirties would be Buckland Sweet Water (white). Black 
Hamburgh, and Black Alicante. Length of house should > 
be one-third more than width. | 

120 — PoPO®d Tullpa Unless you could 

tell us the rarieties of Tulip you refer to as having stems | 
10 ioches in height, we can hardly give you any informa¬ 
tion concerning them. No doubt the shor^atemmed 
varieties you have are the dwarf Van Thols, chiefly white ! 
and scarlet. Even those you mention as taller ma) be i 
Van Thols also, but allowed to remain longer covered up 
in Cocoa-fibre, and thus the stems became drawn ; or 
they may be some of the great second early section, of 
which all have fairly tall stems. 

lil— Planting Oherrlea IChrrry Ripe).—Then la 
yet, and for some three weeks, time to plant Cherry- 
trees. We think you would get the quickest crop from 
bush-trees, especially where, so soon as they sesmrd to 
produce strong wood, you could root-prune them. 
Cherries like plenty of old mortar rubbish or lime in the 
SOIL If you have a warm wall you can get three-year-old 
trees that are fiat-trained fan-shaped, and plant those at 
12 feet apart, or you may have single stem cordons. All 
these will fruit fairly early. But Sweet Cherries must be 
proUcUd from birds by netting. Your loft would be of 
iK> use. For trees in pots you wont a roomy glass-house, 
r.ood sons are May Duke, BiKarreaii Napoleon, Black 
Eagle, FJton, Early Rivers, and Kentish Bigarreau. 

122 — Two-epathed ArtmiB This 

is not unusual. It is simply a freak, and may be due to 
the plant being abnormally strong. ^ We illustrate a 
Hpecimen with three spatbes, which ii*still 
more curious. 

lO-Poppy Anemones (L. /(.>—No 
doubt the term ** Poppy Anemones '* is rather 
misleading to those who do not understand 
what is meant, but you will find what you 
want under the name of Anemone coronaria, 
of which there are French Poppy, Empress, 

The Bride (white), and St. Brigid, a beautiful 
narrow petalled Irish strain. Agapanthuses 
are half hardy, but being very green 
osn only be kept during winter in a fairlx 
light place. A little frost does them no 
harm, but much exposure wouKi both injure 
the leaves and possibly split the pots. If 
of necessity kept in a cool puu» have 
the pots well protected by Fern or long 
litter daring the winter, and gather the 
leaves up together in very hard weather, tie 
them, and wrap paper or sheeting round 
them tiU danger is past. Your Ivy-leaf 
"Geraniums*’ will be all the better if shor 
tened back, as they will break afresh. The 
tops may make very good cuttings, but will be 
alow in striking unless they have some heat, 
as they are rather sappy. If you put them 
into pots in sandy soU stand in a box and 
• over the top close with a large piece of glass. 

124- Whltewaahlns Tomato-hooBe 
(A. C) —Tomatoes are particularly sun and 
warmth loving plants, and to limewhite the 
glass over them is folly. No good grower 
ever does it. When well foliaged the plants 
furnish ample shade. If soil seems to dry too 
rapidly a mulch of long-manure will set that 
righL Mint is of littJe use except grown in 
full light. The usual rule is to fill shallow 
boxes with iaxrge clumps of roots, fill soli in 
about them, water freely, and stand on the 
floor of a light house, or on shelves or stages, 
of vourae, some may stand under a stage for a 
time, but so soon as growth becomes strong 
they should be exposed to the light. In 
forcing Beans do not pinch off leaves. These 
are all needed to help form pods, as they do 
important work in that direction. Rather thin 
the plants than havs them so crowded as to 
nesd leaf thinning. As your leafage is so 
large, and it seems to be very gross, we infer 
that you havs fed the plants far too liberally. 

But strong leafage ahould not hinder pod 
setting. Do not employ the fat manure you 

refer to; rather fill up your pots an inch at a time with 
loamy soil and old decayed manure. We cannot follow 
all your reference to leaf cutting. It is not proper prac¬ 
tice, but if your plants have such coarse growth and leaf¬ 
age possibly some thinning may be desirable. 

125- VeratablM for exhibition (’Capr/).—Sow 
Long-pod ^ans at once to have good pods at the end of 
July ; also some fine podding Pea, and on a warm border 
on good fine soil sow early Winter Carrot. Sow any fairly 
early Oabbage-sesd under glass, and tbs same of Dwari 
Erfurt Cauliflower, also Nero, to later plant out You can 
also raise Marrow -plants now under glass. Sow Dwarf and 
Banner Beans at the middle of April. Turnip-rooted Beet 
sxme time, and Cos and Cabbage Lettuce, with Tumipe 
middle of May. 

126 - Baoharlfl for Baster {Mra. R. B.).—It is not 
at all difficult to obtain six crops of flowers from Eueharis 
in one year. The practice usually adopted after each 
crop of flowers is to well wster the plants in order to in- 
docs new growths, then the plants are removed to a 
greenhouse for s week or two. They are then returned to 
the stove-house, and in about a month from the time they 
are returned the new growths will produce their blossoms. 
It will thus be an easy matter to regulate the time when 

plants should bs in bloom. 

Ig7—Cherry bloom flaillog (Jf. A. We do 
not quits gather whether your eeedling Cherry growing 
against an east wall is trained to the w^l or not. In any 
•:ase it is a rather cold position for a sweet Cherry. It 
•loes not seem to want manuring, the falling of the bloom 
posribly being due to a cold, bleak position and the faot 
that Um roots ars coarse and have gone deep. If you 
could even at once have your tree carefully lifted, would 
prune back the coarse roots somswhat, and rsplant in 
hrasta soil and a wanner position, no doubt It 
bear fruit. 
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128— Pruning Fuchsias {J. M. C.).—if, as we 
gather, your Fucnaias in a warm menhouae have already 
made free growth, your beet plan will be to use the 
strongest of the young tops as cutting^ making them 
about 3 inches long, and putting them thickly into 5-iach 
|)ots filled with sandy soi I,watering them, and standing 
until rooted in a warm part of the liouae ; then you bad 
better shorten buck quite one half their length the old or 
last year’s branches, and thus compel the plants to break 
close back and quite afresh, getting them into more light 
and air so soon as you can, when new shoots are form^. 

120— Cement water tank (B. r.).—W’e should not 
like to advise the coating of your tank with tar, not only 
liecauie it would render the water offensive to plants, but 
there would be little hope that it would be effectual in 
holding the water. Had you not better have the tank 
emptied and dried 7 Then have all cracks or fissures well 
raked out, and slopped with pure oemeiit; then coat the 
entire surface over with a mixture of half cemest and 
half fine washed sand, and let it harder, before you refit 
the tank. It is of no use tinkering with a matter of this 
kind. Better repair it effectually, even if it costs you 
something. 

130— Arum lillles for Baater (Mra. R. D.y—yie 
have found the beet plan to adopt in order to secure a 
plentiful supply of spathes for Easter is to look well after 
the roots of Arums by affording them plenty ol room and 
good nourishing food. During early summer rest the 
I plants by isying the pots on their sides, then about 
I August or .September shake the roots free of soil, and 
repot into good large pots, saj about 8 iiich or lO-inch. 
Pack them close together, and water well each day for a 
I few weeks. As soon as the pots are full of roots give the 
plants a top-dressing of good rotten manure, raising it 
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well above the top of pot. Keep the roots active by 
affording copious supplies of water, and if possible stand 
the pots in the greenhouse upon a border of good soil, so 
that if the roots penetrate into it they will find congenial 
food. The secret of late blooms is to havs new growths 
to yield them, and these you can have if you foflow out 
tbs msthod advocated above. We ahould say any of the 
numerous nurscry’men and florists who advertise in our 
columns would be able to supply the Hen and C'hiekens 
Daisies. 

131— Plants for cold gr^nhonseflFrliiA Bride). 
—After all danger from frost is gone you can safely 
and well grow Fuchsias, Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums, Heliotropes, Petunias, Marguerites, early-bloommg 
Chrysanthemums, and many tender plants, although 
shaded in the morning. Of Fuchsias nearly all varieties 
are about the same in hardiness, so also with Pelargo¬ 
niums and Marguerites, but none would stand severe 
frosts in winter in a cold-house. After the end of March, 
especially if in sheltered positions, there is little danger 
of harm from frosts in a greenhouse which has no beating 
power. 

132— A shady border (FiBricad).—it isdiificultto 
advise which is preferable next your new greenhouse, 
turf or a raised b^ or rockwork, without knowing which 
would best suit the BurrouodinBS. But you may prefer 
that whatever is planted should be evergreen, and if so, 
then clumps of .Su John's Wort, Oaultheria procumbens, 
(3otoneaster procumbens, with, at the back, a few hardy 
Perns, and in front some haidy evergreen Saxifragas, 
Pansies, Periwinkles, and such things, would be an ador¬ 
able foil to the white glass-house and famish you with 
something pleasant. A few plants is pots, such as Mar> 
guerites, ^chsias, Abutilons, and Heliotropes, plunged 
or stood amongst the green vegetation in the summer, 
and kepi weU-watersd, would make the border look very 
fr»y. 


133— Planting Ampalopsls Veitchl (WiUa).— 
This climber is perfectly hardy, and you can purchase 
strong plants some 3 to 4 feet in height in pots, from the 
nearest nursery at moderate cost, that have been outdoors 
all the winter. These should be properly turned out of 
[Wts, the balls of toil slightly opened, and then planted, 
i.he soil having ls*a deeply duir for the purpose, and 
some well-decayed manure added. You can either nail 
the present shoots to the wall, shortening them back a 
little, or you may cut them down to 12 inches and cause 
new shoots to form low down, and these will soon become 
attached to the wail and make strong growth. 

134— Plant8 for conservatory (J. T. >*.).—it is 
very evident the tender and soft-wooded plants }ou name 
are not suited for your conservatory, which is, perhaps, 
too low in temi>erature for them. Probably all are grown 
on in strong heat, then suffer when in a much cooler tem- 
lerature. Carnations, being hardy, should do very well, 
«ut their culture under glass needs some skill. The Tree 
or Perpetual section and the Malmaisons are best for 
house culture. Agapanthuses, Camellias, Genistas, Ericas, 
Bougainvilleas, Allainandas. Fuchsias, Ivy-leaf Pelargo¬ 
niums, Marguerites, and limilar fairly hard-wooded plants 
should do with you if the plants you otherwise name 
thrive well. 

135— Boiler for small greenhouse (E. G.y—We 
are reluctantly compelled to refrain from recommending 
you any particular lonn of boiler. We must refer you to 
our advertising columns, where you will observe several 
described anti illustrated, any of which may suit you. 
If you hf ve gas laid on there is no reason why a small one 
heated by gas, and to which piping is attached, ahould 
not suffice ; but heat depends for its fores on the amount 
of combustion, whether coal, coke, gas. or oil. Whatever 
form of heating apparatus you may odopt, at least do not 
have it fixed in the house, but rigidly shut off from it, 
lest foul air escape from it into the house and injure the 
plants. 

13d-Dr. Hogg Peach (J. T.).— This is a hardy 
Peach, and ahould do well against a south wall. Its fruit¬ 
ing Mason is August, but it rosy not be on that account 
always one of the earliest to bloom. As to protecting the 
bloom from frost, that need not be done until the earliest 
buds are about to open. The protection ahould be light, 
and whilst firmly f4^ured to the top of the wall, yet held 
away from it by some stout stakes or poles fixed to the 
tjottom. The covering should be securely fixed at the 
bottom, and the whole be rolled up each morning, except 
when it is very dull and cold, when it may remain down. 
There ir.av be no frost to harm the bloom without pro 
teotlon, all the same. 

137— Annuals for greenhouse (Arumxj.—Any of 
these whether hardy or tender are best sown thinly in 
pots. Kill a quantity of clean 5-inch pots with good soil, 
first putting some drainage in the bottom. Then sow 
iteede of Stocks, Asters, Petunias, Marigolds (Dwarf), 
Portulaccas, etc. Of tender things and of hardier ones. 
Mignonettes, Clorklas, Godetias, Dwarf Nasturtiums, 
Neroophilss, Annual Chrysanthemums, Love-in-a-Mist. 
Saponaria calabrica, Rbodantbes, and Acroclinums, Ever 
lasiings, etc., and all thinly, and when the plants are well 
up thinning down the contents of each pot to about five 
plants. Soros msv remain in the pots, others, without 
disturbing the balls of soil, may be put into others s sire 
larger, and they would then keep longer in bloom. 

138— Plants for shaded house [Aynboe).—A 
greenhouse so shaded that it gets no sun until S.SO p.in. 
18 a poor place for flowering plants, and roost things in 
it would no doubt draw very' much or become weakened 
for want of sunlight. You will find Ferns, hardy Palms, 
Kspidistras, India-rubber-plants, Camellias, Vsronicss, 
and some others that do fairly well in shade are beat. 
Fuchsias may do very well once got into bloom in the 
summer. Ferns undoubtedly are ueet for such a cold 
bouse, as these thrive well in the shade. Ton should gi t 
your " Geranium ’’ seedlings traniplanted after they have 
thrown two or three rough or ordinary' leaves. 

139— Olorlosa superba from seed (Fera^.— 
This can be grown from seed in this country. It the con 
ditions obtaining in a plant’s native habitat can be repro 
duced in England by the aid of glass structures and arti 
flcial heat, there is, naturally, nothing extraordinary in 
its beliaving in a manner precisely similar to that of its 
customary home life. Indeed, under such circumstances, 
it would be far more extraordinary if it departed from its 
ordinary routine. The difiicultv lies in repmucing Ihei e 
conditions with sufficieDt exactitude to leave none of the 
plant's wants unfulfilled. This you have evidently suc¬ 
ceeded in doing. 

140— Odd or qa&lnt Oaotl {J. P. J/.).—We are 
indebted to Messrs. Cannell and Sons, of Swanley, Kent, 
for the list of 12 of "the most peculiar and comical 
looking Cacti," which you ask for. They have a wonder 
ful coIiMtion of these plants, and therefore their infor¬ 
mation is first hand. Thedoxen are as follows; Mamil 
larias Boecana, Nagalensis; Echinocactus viridescens 
(Turk’sH^ap), Gruaoni, Barcelonus: Opuntias maxima, icu 
cotricha, and Microdosys ;Ceraus Peruvianus, monstrosus: 
Piloccreua senilis (Old Msn), Anhalonium lAwini; Echino 
cactus spinoeissimus var. C^tamaresque. We cannot non 
recall the variety you refer to, 

141— Sheep eating Ivy (LatnH—Unless you can 
make the Ivy on the wall in the park very offeuoive to 
the aheep, we do not see how you can keep them from 
eating it. Very probably if you could get, say, a dozen 
pouou of soft-soap, and thoroughly dlBscuve it in boiling 
water, also 1 lb. of quassia-chips from a rhemist, and soak 
that in boiling water all night, mixing the two together, 
and adding 20 gallons of water, then would syringe the 
Ivy with the mixture, the sheep might refuse to touch it. 
Probid>lv it would make it still more offensive were soot 
sdded afterwards. But no matter what you syringe with 
it would wash off in time under heavy rains. 

142— Bulbs for exhibition {W. B. A.).—1 he class 
you montion of " thirty-six bulbous plants in not less than 
six distinct kinds, and at least three distinct varieties of 
each named, grown in pots not exceeding 0 inches in 
diameter," is a somewhat dubious one to properly deal 
with. Thus the conditions srs 36 bulbous plants; not 
pots of bulbous ^ants. That being so you fiufll the con 
ditions of the stmednle if you show 6 Hyacinths singly in 
pots, 6 Narcissi, Polyaothas or common ; the same in two 
pots of Tulips, three p^nto in a {potj^ 0 Crocuses in one 
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P 3 t; 6 Lachenalia* in one pot; and 6 Hyacinthua candi- 
cans in six separate pots. But if you show 36 pota, some 
of which may contain 3 or 6 or more pinnts, you may be 
floored. AU depends on how the conditions are Interpre- 
Ud. If 36 plants are distinctly stated, then only 36 
must be shown. But when you refw to Hvadnthjw do 
you mean candicans, the tall, white-flowered Cape Hya¬ 
cinth, which is quite a distinct species from the common 
Hyacinth ? We should regard Polyanthus Narciss as quite 
a distinct kind from the common Narciss, but the Judges 
may determine different. Let us know what you do. 

143 — MarfifuerlteB for market {E. r.).—Plants 
cf the French Marguerite, or Chrysanthemum frutes^ns, 
are strong growers, and need ample pinching up to wi^in 
Ore weeks of the time they are required to bloom. But 
to secure a good head of bloom early the plants should 
be in a temperature ranging from 56 dega to 60 d^, m 
growth muit be fairly rapid ; but phmtf,Jn 48-eize«r note 

become root-bound, and in addition to needing 
syringing twice a day, need also constant watering and 
Uauid-manure, not necessarily too strong, at least twice a 
week. If you can furnish rather gre^r wamth t^n 
you now have there should be no difficulty in getting 
your plants weU into bloom by May, or certainly the 
strongest. 

144- Bert Phloxee and ammals (T. Rector).- 
If you want to have trusses of aix good hardy perennial 
Phloxes to exhibit, you should grow a doxen varieties at 
least, but the six may not be all in bloom at the proper 
time. The foUowing are good : Aurore, orange-^rlet; 
Flambeau, flery-red; Lothair, cerise-salmon ; Albatroe, 
crimson-lake; Edith, white rosy-eye; Mahomet, pale 
claret There is a very dwarf section also. You would do 
best to ask any grower for twelve, a fine selection, 
diverse, and you would get well served. Six good hardy 
annuals for exhibition are OodeUa Satin Rose, Pyramidal 
Mignonette. Crimson Candytuft, Double Lirkapurs, 
Dwarf Scabious, and Cupid Dwarf Sweet Peas. These 
are aU fairly dwarf. Many good outdoor annuals are too 


and hardy flowers, fruit, or vegetables outside. Whatever 
you undertake be^n in a small way, and if vou can do so 
put up your own glass. A few houses for Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers, or French Beans to begin with. As to the 
best market, a good local one is better for a small grower 
than Govent Garden, but the latter is best for a large 
grower. 

151— DiseasedIry-leaf “Geraniums” (W. S.). 
—Tour Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums undoubtedly are attacked 
by some insidious form of fungus, which we do not recog¬ 
nise. We infer from your account of its operations that 
the house Ls Infested with it, although when you cot your 
plants down and caused new and, at first, healthy growth 
to follow, no doubt the fungus still existed on the lower 
part of the plants. We suggest first that you get either 
skim milk or strong soapy water, and very gently damp 
or syringe all the parts of the plants, then smother them 
with flowers of sulphur. Wash off after three or four 
days, and repeat the dressing. We can conceive of no 
better remeay, as sulphur is an effective destroyer of 
fungus pests when well applied. 

152— A garden frame (F. o.;.—You refer to your 
frame of flfeet by 6 feet as for forcing, yet say you have 
no heat. In such case there can be no forcing. The best 
thing to do is to stand the frame in a warm, sunny posi¬ 
tion facing south, then throw into it soil enough to raise 
it up to within 6 inches of the glass. If in that soil you 
can mix a little leaf-soil or very short decayed manure do 
so. Make the surface of the soil fine and level, then sow 
into it a patch of CablMge, of Cauliflower, Lettuce, and 
Onion seed, all for transplanting later. Then in pots sow 
seed of Tomato, Vegetable Marrow, and Cucumber, to 
thus raise and have for planting outdoors in the proper 
season. When all these things are cleared out in May you 
can put out two Cucumber-plants under each light. 

153— Begonia soootrana (H.).—This Begonia, 
which has been used so much in hybridising to obtain the 
present race of winter-flowering Begonias, was dis- 


145— Soil sample (Brum).—Your sample of soil, 
which, sent in a smaU wooden box, came safe te hand, 
u^ma of very good quality, although it contains little 
of turfy matter, but a good proportion of root, which we 
infer is from some deep-rooting Grasses. But mixed with 
one-third of its bulk of well-decayed manure, some leaf- 
Sffll, and sand, it should make very good potting soil If 
you cannot get old hot-bed manure, use more of leaf- 
soU, well-decayed, and half a pint to the bushel of any 
guano or other compound chemical manure, as some 
plant food is needed with the soil. You can employ it 
for Roses with manure only, or for almost all pot plants, 
as advised above. Do not reject any of the root matter, 
but retain it all, as it will help as it decays to make plant 
food, besides helping to keep it porous. 


146— Plants to bloom (A. Z.) —Your list of flower¬ 
ing plants is an excellent one, but their times of flowering 
depend on when you sow. Thus, if you sow Antirrhinums, 
Pentetemons, and Pansies now they will bloom in the 
autumn and again next year. Aquilegias and Sweet 
Williams, if seed be sown now or in May, and the latter 
month is soon enough, will bloom next year. Godetias, 
Salpiglossis, Portulaccas, Verbenas, Indian Pinks, Nastur¬ 
tiums, Nigella, Sweet Rocket, Lupins, larkspurs, etc., 
being annuals, will all bloom during the ensuing sum¬ 
mer if seed be sown in April. The first-named ones 
should be raised under glass. Heliotrope you should get 
in the form of small plants. Anchusa comes readily frmn 
seed sown outdoors a little later on. 

147— Flowers for border (<?. E. r.).—We assume 
that you want hardy annual seeds to sow out in the 
ground where to bloom. Of course, you cannot have any 
of these flowering for a very long season, because, as 
annuals, their lives are comparatively short. But vou 
may have behind clumps of Lavatera rosea and alba, 
also Clarkiapulohella and alba. Also Godetias, one or two 
varieties, and Chrysanthemum tricolor. Coreopsis tinc- 
toria, and Calliopsfs major. Then fronting these dwarf 
Godetias, Indian Pinks, blue and red Zinnias, Double 
Iiarkrours, Giant Candytufts, and Mignonette, with in 
front dwarf Nasturtiums, Nemophilas, Viscaria, and Vir- 
^nian Stocks, intermixed. With success this should make 
a beautiful border. 

l4S-PrtinlnB trained trees (W. D. D.;.— Hori¬ 
zontal trained trees having several side branches need the 
annual cutting back to about 12 inches of the vertical or 
centre stem to induce two side branches and one leader to 
form until the top of the wall is reached. All side shoots 
on the horizontal branches should be cut hard back to 
one bud, the growth from which next July should be 
pinched to four buds to induce the back ones to become 
fruit-buds. The points of the horizontal branches should 
be shortened back about one-third. Treat the branches 
of your Maple-trees about the same, but keep the lower 
ones on each side well down, so that you can utilise any 
that break out in the middle of the tree to fill up. If the 
lower branches be not well extended sc the first they 
cannot well be later. 

149 -Propagating varlooB plants (Amateur^. 
—Anchusa capensis may bo propagated by seed sown one- 
eighth of an inch deep in sandy soil, in a temperature of 
60 degs. during March. Cosmos bipinnatus is best sown 
in light soil, in a temperature of 65 degs. in March, plant¬ 
ing out the seedlings in May. Seed of this may be sown 
in the open border, but in this case the plants rarely 
attain sufficient size to flower before being cut by the 
frost. Myosotis {wlustris can be raised from seed sown in 
porous, partially-shaded soil in the open during spring 
and summer, as may Heuchera sanguines, but in a more 
open position. The latter, as well as Pyrethrum uligino- 
sum, Achillea Ptarmica, and Chrysanthemum Leucanthe- 
mum maxiinum are best propagated by root division, 
though all may be raised from seed sown in the open 
border. 


150— Stccrting market garden (Anon).—You 


of selling. Also we have no information as to what 
branch of market growing you wish to embark in. Gene¬ 
rally those who have glass confine themselves to one or 
two things, such as pot plants, or cut flowers, or Grapes, 
or Peaches, CucumDei^ Toniatoee, and Minllar things, 


DigitizeB b^. 
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Begonia soootrana. 


covered by Professor Bayley Balfour, in the island of 
Socotra, in 1880, and he sent a few bulbils of it to Kew 
along with other plants coUeoted in ttiat Island and at 
Aden. It is an easily grown plant, dwarf, the leaves of 
a fresh green colour, and its bright crimson flowers are pro¬ 
duced very freely. 

164 -Repotting Begonia tubers (Porchesier).— 
You had better shake your Begonia tubers out of the pots 
and place them at once in shallow boxes of light compost, 
such as leiJ-mould or Gocoa-nut-flbre and loam. Fill the 
base of the box with the compost, and stand the tubers 
on this; then Just cover them lightly with the same 
mateiiaL The comprst should be fairly moist, and if it 
shows signs of becoming dry it should be watered lightly 
with a fine rose. A temperature of 56 degs. is a good one 
to start Begonia tubers in. When the tubers have emitted 
roots they should be potted, not using too large pots at 
first. A good compost is leaf-mould and fibrous loam in 
equal quantities, with which a liberal allowanee of coarse 
silver-sand has been mixed as well as some well-rotted 
manure, as Tuberous Begonias are partial to a rich and 
porous rooting medium. 

155— ABhleaf Kidney Potato ( f. O.y — The 
great reason why this fine early Kidney maintains its 
popularity, as it has been in commerce some 70 years, is 
ito eariiness and excellent flavour The flesh is partially 
yellow in colour, and yellow-fleshed Potatoes always have 
the best flavour. We have several early varieties that are 
greater croppers, but none have the true Ashleaf flavour. 
It is difflcuR to say whether the varieties under diverse 
names now in commerce have been transmitted through 
tubers alone from the originaL Some may have been. 
and are good selections; some are doubtless natural 
seedings. Still, all are Ashleafs, and bear to each other 
the closest resemblance, although burdened with diverse 
names. If a good stock be planted, and a good selection 
of tubers for seed be made each year, ana then be care¬ 
fully preserved, a stock will endure for generations. 

156— Shaded conservatory (F. H. S.).—A glass 
house without heating power is at the best a poor place 
to house plants in, and of course in the winter nothing 
but quite hardy things, such as British Ferns, Camellias, 
Azdeas, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Magnolia, Deutsias, 
Laurestinas, Climbing Honeysuckles. Passion-flowers, 
Roses, Clematises, or other hardy things, can be safely 
grown in it in winter, but in the summer you may house 
in it numerous tender flowering plants, such as Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, Petunias, Celosias, Begonias, and in the 
autumn some early blooming Chrysanthemums. We fear 
the contiguity of tall tress Is productive of more harm 


than good, as checking the line of light, whilst If the 
trees M leafless in the winter they cannot ftirniah much 
in the way of shelter. 

157— Boll sample ('Feronica).—Because of the teiy 
dry, dusty condition in which your soil sample reached ns 
it was impossible to form any opinion as to its fitness for 
potting, but we did not think much of it. ETidently it 
contains a good proportion of chalk. Potting soil should 
be of good vir^n turfy loam, which is the beat of all 
material. We fear your soil being deficient in fibre urill, 
after being used for potting, and has been often watered, 
run together very much. It is possible if you ado 
fine charcoal, sand, and bone-meal, the latter at the rate 
of 1 pint per bushel, the compound may not be so dose. 
When yon sow seed add more sand. We think with 
manure added it would do very well for Carnations. 

iss-Oarnations potted (Cabdl}a).—\i you mmt 
of necessity pot your Carnations and grow them in your 
greenhouse they need not be coddled because so treited, 
especially as your house is unheated. After the pkots 
have been got into 6-inch pots singly, stand them in full 
light and air, and keep them watered. They should make 
strong growth, and probably the shoots will be larger and 
flower stems uller than if planted outside, but nothing 
worse will happen. The plants want shading when in 
bloom. After that you can plant them out into the open 
ground, where they can be layered. You can hardly 
do better than get some Fuchsias, "Geraniums,'* 
Petunia.s, and similar plants small, and grow them on 
to flower; also get se^s of Balsams, Celosias, Coleus, 
Stocks, Asters, Phlox Drummondi, and similar tender 
plants. Mid BOW them in April to furnish your greenhouse. 


irjms OF PI^LFTB AND FRUm 


%* Any eommunicatiom respetAing ptonCt or 
§ent to name should alvrnys aeoompany the parcel, wkiek 
should be addressed to the Editor ty GARonniis Ibum- 
raKTsa>,S7, Souikanpton-streei, Stras^ W.C. So more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—FAurffiura. — Asara micro- 

phklla-«7. Hope. —1, Violet Lady Hume Campbell; 2, 

Vimet The Czar; 3, Violet Comte de Brazza; 4, Piles 

muscosa.- F. A. Sfurye.—The Crocuses you sent were 

too shrivelled to identify when they arrived.-JVorioe.— 

Your plant is the African Hemp (Sparmannia africana). 
it succeeds best in a light, airy greenhouse, potted in a 
compost of two parts loam, one pirb peat, and a little 
sand. Old plants may be pruned in November or Decem¬ 
ber. It requires a plentiful supply of water from April to 
October, but the soil should only be kept Just moist 
during the remaining months of the year. Weak manure 
water is beneficial during the summer months. Though a 
comparatively hardy plant, which sometimes lives through 
the winter in sheltered spots in the open air in the south¬ 
west, the temperature of the house in which it is grown 
should not be allowed to fall below 40 degs, whflst 65 
dega to 70 degs. may be allowed with sun-heat in the 
summer. You have probably been keeping yours too wt t 
at the root during its period of rest. It may be propa- 

K ted by cuttings insetted in pots of sandy soil under a 
ll-glass, in a temperature of 65 degs. in the summer. 

- S. H. J. C —The name of the common or true 

Oeterach is CeUrach offleinarum; that of the form 
thinner in texture and with lobed pinne is C. officinamm 
crenatum. The frond of a greenhouse Fern received at 
the same time is Davallia Nove-Zelandia, also known in 

gardens under the name of Acrophorus hispidus- 

J. M. E —1, Please send a flower; 2, Goronilfa glauca; 
8, Libonia floribunda; 4, Kindly send in flower; 5, Sedun. 

spectabile.- Veronica.—!, Hodgkins’ Holly ; 2, Pices 

nobilis; 3, Retinospora pisifera ; 4, Daphne Mezereum 

5, Cotoneaster microphylla- John Seove'i.—!, Maranta 

arundinacea variegata, also known as Phrynium variega- 
tum. This, which is the variegated-leaved form of the 
Arrowroot, requires the temperature of a stove or at least 
an intermediate-house-that is to say, a structure that 
does not fall below 55 degs. in the winter, with a corre¬ 
sponding rise as the season advances. The soil best suited 
for it is equal parts of good yellow loam and leaf-mould, 
with a fair sprinkling of silver-sand. If the loam is of a 
light nature less leaf-mould will be needed. With effec¬ 
tual drainage plenty of water may be {riven as the pots 
get full of roots. It is increased by dirision, carried out 
in early spring. 2, Phalanfrium lineare variegatum, also 
known as Anthericum lineare variegatum. This will grow 
in a cooler structure than the last—that is to say, under 
such conditions os the different Pelargoniuma At the 
same time it responds readily to a little heat, and may, if 
preferred, be treated as an in termed iace-house plant. It 
is increased by young plants, which are formed on the 
end of thread-like runners, as in the Strawberry. The 
same soil as for the Maranta will suit it thoroughly. This 
Phalangium does well in a dwelling-house. 3, Maranta 
bicolor. Essentially a stove plant, that needs a fairly 
light compost. About one-third each of loam, leaf- 
mould, ana peat, with a liberal sprinkling of silver-8and,will 
suit it well. It is propagated by division, which should 
be done in early spring. There are several Marantas 
whose leaves are even more ornamental than thia 4, 
Probably Begonia Souvenir de F. Gaulin, but cannot say 
positively without flowers. Should have an intermediate- 
nouse temperature, soil, etc, as recommended for the 
Maranta.——J. H.—1, Habrothamnus elegans; 2, Pteris 
longifolia; 3, Pteris cretica; 4, Phlebodium aureum ; 6, 
Oyrtomium faloatum; Cyperus altemifolius ; 9, Adiantum 
Sancta-Catherina; 10, Adiantum concinnum latum 

Please send better specimens of others- B. Brown.—k 

very poor form indeed of Odontoglossuni Andersonianum 

- E. S., L ws.—!. You are right. It is the Mossy 

Saxifrage (Saxifraga hypnoides); 2, White Alyssum, but 
it is difficult to tell from the small piece sent. We 
should like to see a piece in flower; 3, Variegated Peri¬ 
winkle (Vinca major elegantissima); 4. The Mezereon 
(Daphne Mezereum).- James Scarlet. — Cymbidium 

S mdulum, formerly known as C. aloifolium.— -J. J. C.— 
lue flower is Sciua altaioa; the other is Epiphyllum 
truncatum. 

Oataloffae reoelveA— <S^.— W. AUes Bur 
and Co., PBlsdslphia, U.S.A. 

Original from 
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WOVELTIES AND SPECIALITIES.—40th 

11 Year of Advertising. The following novelties and speci- 
iiitivs having all been grown in a very exposed situaUon high 
lip oo the Derbyshire Hills, are veiy hardy, stocky, and 
■^e^thy, very different to weak seedUngB grown in warm, 
•Moored sitnations, which look nice, bntvery rarely succeed 
.fdL Af.l. CARNAGE PRES. CASH WITH ORDER. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST FREE. 

(CHRYSANTHEMUMS (Special culture). — 

V Not a Collection of old-fashioned sorts, but the cream only 
ri the best English. French, American, and Japanese raisers; 
rood well-rooted plants, 13 for 2s^ 2S for 3 b. 6d., true to name. 

^RNATloSs, PICOTliES. and CLOVES, of 

U the finest named hardy border varieties, many grand new 
4 )rts, strong layers, wintered outside, 6 for 2s. 6d.; 12 for 4 b. : 
A in 13 vaneties, for 7s. fid.: unnamed varieties, 3s. per dosea. 

Carnations, picotees, and cloves.— 

0 win produce 80 per cant of fine double flowers, in self, 
trip^ and spotted varieties, including whites and yellows, 
an from the fln^ strains for the borders. 12 for 2 b. fid.; 
25 for 4 b. fid-; 50 for 88._ 

pRIMOLA CASHMERIANA.—A really fine 

L spring-flowering plant; colour, bright mauvy-violet, free- 
dpwering, shnnld be in every garden. 3,1a fid.; fi, 28. fid.; 12, 4 b. 

PHLOXES (perennial).—Special culture of 

L early and late varieties. The cream only from Downie, 
Laird k Hon, Kelway, Ware, and other first-class growers. 6 
doe varieties for Ss. : 13 for 3 b. ; S5 for Ss. fid., true to name; 
mod strong stools to bloom welL 

mOLAS during the past few years have come 

V to the front as few flowers have ever done. They are 
wanted everywhere, and very few flowers produce bo fine a 
•lisplay for so litUe trouble. I have a grand Collection, 
including many new varieties. 12 varieties. Is. fid.; 25 for 
2 b. fid.; 50, in 25 varietie?, for 48. fid., true to name. 

n AILLARDIAS (perennial hy bride).—A really 

VT grand Collection of lhe»e most gorgeously-marked hardy 
plants; colours scarlet, crimson and gold of different shades, 
blooms all Buminer.goodstrongplants,6for Is. fid.; 12 for 2s. fid. 

H ollyhocks.—W arranted all fine double 

flowers, Ohater's and Ware's select strain, strong year- 
old Tilants to bloom this summer. 6 varieties, 2 b. ; 12 for 38. 

POLYANTHUS and PRIMROSE (hybrids).— 

L Sjdendid mixed colours, finest strain grown. 12 for Is. fid.; 
25for28. fid.; 50for4a fid. . 

A STERS (Michaelmas Daisies).—Unrivalled 

hardy autumn-flowering border plants for cut-flowcrs, 
Ac., s grand Collection of tlie latest improved colours, as pore 
<'hite, pink, bright mauve. Ac. 6 distinct sorts. Is. fid.; 12,28. fid. 

pANTERBURY BELL'S.—Grand new colours 

^ and new forms, double and single. Hosc-in-Hose, Cup- 
md-Saucer, and other varieties. 12 plants to bloom well, 
la fid.; 25 for 2a fid. 

pERANlUMS.—Greenhouse varieties, double 

U and sii'gle, by Pearson and other first-class raisers. Good 
well-rooted plants out of pots, 3a per dozen, true to name. 

TlELPHiNIUMS—A splendid lot raised from 

-U 12 varieties of Kelway’s double and single, includir^ all 
■hades of blue from the very i-alest to the darkest, 
plants to bloom well, fi for 2 b. ; 12 for 3a ; 25 for 58. fid. 

TRIS GERMikNlCA.—Rivals of the famed 

Orchid, flower* of peculiar formation, and most exquisitely 
•narked with many bright and distinct colours, quite hardy. 
3 named varieties, la fid.; 6 for 28. fid.; 12 for 48. 
pEUMS.—The new double scarlet, a splendid 

hardy free-blooming plant, fine for cutting. 12 for Is. fid. 
25 for 2s. fid. 

F VK (Fimbriata . alba major)—Large white 
fimbriated flowers, a very free bloomer, should be in 
•very garden; good plants, 2a per dozen ; 6 for Is. 3d. 

pAMPAl^ULA PERSICIFOLIA, single white, 

G double white, single blue and double blue; all quite hardy 
•Dd unrivalled for border decoration, cut-flowers, wrealhv, Ac. 
1 of each for Is. fid. ; 2 of each for 2a fid. 

TYCHNIS DIOICA RUBRA.—Double crim 

son flowers, a useful neat plant. This has been greatly 
admired by all who have seen it. 3 for Is. fid.; 6 for 2a fid. 

PUCHSIAS for EXHIBITION or DECORA- 

TION.—Order at once for delivery in April. I have a 
rery fine Collection, including many new varieties, aonble 
^ 3 d single, light and dark, good healthy plants. 28. per dozen. 
Tree to name. 

A MAMMOTH SWEET WILLIAM (Holborn 

Gloryl—This is, without doubt, the largest-flowered 
Sweet William ever sent out, the florets being much larger 
•Jian penny piece*. An unequalled speciality for Collections 
of bienniala perennials, border or herbaceous planta Un- 
^pproachtd for show, exhibition, or staging purposes. 13 for 
la fid.: 25 for 2a fid- Good strong planta 

AURICULAS (Alpiues).—A splendid Colleo- 

tion, all colour* mixed, cream, lemon, cherry-red, maroon, 
purple, and many othera The result of many years' 
';arcf^ selection. Strong year-old plants to bloom well, 
.i. fii per dozen; 25 for 4 b. M. 

pARNATlON (Scarlet Grenadin), one of the 
most useful of all Camationa The plants are covered 
ill over with bright deep scarlet flowers, very useful for cut- 
fiowers or border decoration. 2a per dozen. 

strawberry plants.—R oyal Sovereim, 

British Queen, -lohn Riukin, President, Duke of Edin- 
l<iro'. Sensation, Sir Joseph Paxton, and other good sorts. 
'Strong fruiting crowns, Ss. per 100. 

WAIJjFLOWERS.—W are’s Dwarf Blood-red, 

Deep Yellow, Primrose Dame, and Eastern Queen; 
tood strong blooming planta all transplanted, la per dozen; 
'a per lOa 

QEED.—The following seeds are all home- 

^ grown, selected from all the finest flowers and most dis- 
'■lact colours; cannot bo surpassed in quality: Delphinium, 
Wlihades of blue (mixed), Canter bury Sell, allcolouni(mixed), 
Tfiiglove (Gloxinia-flowered), Polyanthus, best mixed coloura 
Owner’s New ^cotee Poppy, all shades (mixed). Carnation 
lesrlet Grenadin), Snapdragon (best dwarf mixed), Alpine 
Anricola (siriendid, mixedi, S^eet Wi liam, dark and light 
'■ixed). Sweet Peas, fine strain (mixed colours). Any of the 
ikore can be supplied in packets at the following low pricea 
Id- and 7d. per paM^ket; four 4d. packets for Is. Id. 

tom ATX) P L ANTS. —Four first-class varieties: 

^ Obemin Rouge, Conference, Challenger, and Duke cf 
Ywk. Good plants, ready in April. Is. fid. per dozen. I can 
•iAo supiply seed of any of the above four named sorts at 
id. per pi^et; 4 iiackets, one of each sort, for Is. Id. 

SAMUEL SHEPPERSON, 

Florist and Seedsman, 

PROSPECT HOUSE, BELP^ DERBYSHli;^ 

Digitized b- 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 

THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. CARRIAGE PAID. 
TESTIMONIALS OF RECENT DATE.—A. G. R, Lich¬ 
field. writes: “Very satisfactory." O. W., Brecon, sajs: 
“Well pleased: arrived quite fresh Thanks for extraa’ 
J. H., Dublin, writes: “I shall always recommend your firm ; 
best value I have ever received." a d- 

6 Ueraniums, New Zonaie, sin^e, large fid., named .. 13 
6 Geraniums, New Zonaie, double, large fid., named .. 13 
6 Geraniums, N«w Ivy-leaved, Gouble, named .. ..13 

12 Geraniums, Zonaie various, unnamed.1 

12 Geraniums, Silver-leaf, scariet bloom.1 

13 Coleus, most superb and distinct varieties .. * • ^ 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yeUow, and sulphnr, named 1 
8 Primula oboonica, always in bloom, large plants .. 1 
13 Lobelia “ Queen Victoria,” scarlet perennial .. 2 
6 Streptocarpus, New Hybrids, of easy nulture .. .. 1 

4 “ Baby ” or '* Smallest in the World " Fuchna .. .. 1 

4 “ Monument," largest double purple Fuchsia .. .. 1 

4 “ Molesworth," largest double white Fuchsia .. .. 1 

6 Fuchsias, best sorts, double or singl *, named .. .. 1 

4 “ Countess of Aberdeen," the all white Fuchsia .. 1 

fi Rivina humilis (Rouge plant), fruits very freely .. 1 
4 'Trachelium coeruleum, grand pot plant .. .. 1 

6 Gloxinia tubers, extra choice, erect strain, various .. 1 

3 Mandevillea Buaveolens, fragrant climber, white .. 1 

4 Eucalyptus globulus, fever disinfectant.1 

12 Salvia patens, beautiful blue, grand spikes .. .. 2 

6 Cannas, Crozy’s hybrids, large-fid., various .. .. 2 

2 Begonia Rex, splendid foliage .1 

12 Nicotiara offlnis(sweet-scentetl Tobacco) .. ..1 

12 Nasturtium “ Fireball,” fiery scarlet climber .. .. 1 

1(X) Lobelia Blue King, the best variety.2 

50 Lobelia, giant white .. .. .2 

4 French Invender, grand window plant.1 


4 Petunia, double, “White Lady," fru grant .. .. 1 

4 Strep! OBolen Jamesonii, very thowy .1 

3 Abuiilon “ Thompsonii," beautiful foliage .. 1 

12 Mimulus “ Cupreus " and “Queen’s Prize," all colours 1 

3 Acalj-pha mosaics, most beautiful foliage .. .. 1 

12 Petuniai, I ingle, fringed varo., all colours .. .. 1 

13 Verbenas, Auricula strain, 4 colours, named .. .. 1 

4 Camps'^ ula isophylla alba, grand for snspeLding .. 1 

12 Tomatoes, “ Early Ruby " and other best sorts .. 1 

4 Geraniums, Bcenied-leaved, distinct , very choice .. 1 

4 Plumbago capensis (2 lavender. 2 white).1 

6 Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yellow.. .. 1 

2 Cyperus (Umbrella-plant), grand for rooms .. 0 

4 Maranta Veitchii, beamiful foliage .1 

6 Begonias, giant strain, various colours, large tubers.. 3 

2 Justicia amabilis, showy for greenhouse.1 

4 Bryophyllum (Candle-plantl, of easy culture .. .. 1 

4 Acacia lophantha. Is. 2 Croton “ Insignis" . . .. 1 

12 Heliotrope, best vara., Is. 2 Diacaina australis .. 1 
4 Baxifraga parmentosa (Mother of 1 housands).. • • } 

4 Grevillea robusta. Is. 4 Golden Moss.1 

3 Panicum variegata, 3 Isolepis, 3 Tradescantia (the 9) 1 
8 Smilax (climber), grand for cutting, large plants .. 1 

The following are quite hardy and excellent for 
cut bloom:— 

6 Aquilegios, califomlca and chrvsantha, very showy 

4 Sidaicea Candida. Is. 6 Delphinium nudicaule 
6 Achillea “ ptarmica," or " The Pearl ” 

100 Onions, in 4 beet exhibition sorts 

3 Thyme, 3 Marjoram, 3 Sage, 3 Savory (12) 

4 Centaurea montana, rosea and blue 
12 Papaver Orientale hvbridum 

8 Valerian, blue and white . 

12 Geum, double scarlet, very useM.. 

6 Lupinus polyphyllus, white and blue 
12 Pinks, “ Her Mojesty,’ or “ Mrs. Sinkins " 

25 Myosotis. Clivedon vsrs.. blue and white 
12 Gladioli, splendid new exhibition vars., various 
12 Anemone, finest Knglish, various colours 
25 Ranunculus, finest double, all colours .. 

12 Aster, “ Michaelmas Daisy," 12 finest vars., 

6 Aster. “Goldilocks, ’ 9d. : 6 Aaron's Rod 
12 Canterbury Bella, Cup and Saucer, 3 colours 
8 Coreopsis grandiflora, very useful for cutting 
6 Doronicum excelsum, “Golden Stars," very useful .. 

4 Echinops Ritro, beautiful everlasting Blue Thistle .. 

6 Stenactis sweiosa, lavender-coloured Marguerite 

fi Perennial Peas, red and white, strong roots .. .. 

8 Gypsophila paniculata alba, invaluable for bouquets 1 
fi Honeysuckle, French red or white, very showy .. 1 
6 Gaillardia, choicest hybrids, various coloiurs .. .. 1 

12 Hollyhocks, choicest double, various colours.. 

6 Helenium Bolanderil, Golaen Marguerite 
6 Monardia, scented Bergamot, scarlet and purple 
19 PAnaiMt. " Brand nlants. all colours 


named 


12 Pansies, “ New Giant," grand plants, all colours 
fi Phlox, splendid varieties, to name 
6 I^ethrums, double, very finest sorts, named.. 

6 Heuchera sanguinea. beautiful coral-red spikes 
6 PhysaliB (Lantern Plant), Is.; 6 Geum. double scarlet 
12 Saponaria ocymoides, bright pink trailer 
4 Sunflower, double, “Soliel d’Or," very free 

6 Sunflower, single yellow, dark eye . 

6 Pyrethrum uliginosum, Giant Whito Marguerite " .. 

8 Lavender, “ Old English," Is.; 4 Rudbeckia Newmanil 1 
4 Arapelopsis Veitchi. self-clinging climber .. 1 

3 Passion Flowers, 3 varieties .1 

15 Carnation Margaret, very fragrant, various oolenrs .. 1 

4 Anemone japonica alba, grand for cutting .. 1 

12 Violas, choicest varieties, all colours.1 

4Tritoma, “GiantTorch Lily" .1 

12 Delphiniums, choicest-named sorts, mixed .. ..2 

12 Lychnis iRose Campion), very showy.1 

12 Carnations, strong layers. 12 vars., named .. .. 3 

50 Carnations, strong lasers, 12 vars., named .. .. 12 

100 Carnations, strong layers, 25 var*., named .. ., 25 

100 Carnations, strong layers, 50 vars., named .. .. 27 

23 Antirrhinums, dwarf, in 6 grand named varieties, 

very showy and continuous blooming .. .. .. 1 

25 Iceland Poppies, in 3 separate colours.1 

Above plants are all strong and healthy, and will flower 
well ibiii season. Smaller quantities at same rates. 12 b. 
worth for IQs. Cosh with order. 

S. ROGERS & SONS, 

Western and Nene Nurseries. WUttlesea. 


1,600 SWEET PEAS. 

MY SPECIAUTV.—1.5C0 Seeds of Sweet Peas, In 15 dis¬ 
tinct named varieties, including 100 in every packet, truly 
named and carriage paid, is. Sd., such as white, pale blue, 
primrose, pink, black, purple, scarl^ * 0- ^ bert lime¬ 
flowering strain, no rubbish.—O. F. LETTS, F.RH.O., 
Seed Merchant, West ELaddon, Rugby. 


QJEED POTATOES.—Harbii ger, Rincleader, 

Seedling Finlay, Challenge, Satisfaction, 28. 6d. stone. 
List free —JOHN HARRISON. Florist. Belper, Derbyshire. 


PANSY PLANTS. Show and Fancy, finest 

L exhibition, named, 12, Is. fid.: 24. 2s. 9d. Viola plants, 
24. Is. 9d.. free.-WM. JACKSON, Florist, Kettleshulme 
Whaleybriilge, Stockport. 


(TOR PLEASURE AND P ROFif l 

Nothing: so profitable and 
easy to grrow. 

So Acres of Saleable Tree*. 


f THE Bl 





.HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 
^Bushes in variety. Packing and 
JCarriage'free for Cash with order. 
8/- per dor., OO/- peir 100. 
Alt eiXtr Nunery Stock 
carriagt-Jortuard. 

[inPOTS From 15/- a doz. 

Ornamental Trees, 01 Acresi 
Four Acres of Qlass. 
Clematis (80,000) from ig/- 
per doz. 

[ N.B.—Single Plante are sold at 
eligktly increased prices. 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 

iL>w 170 psgM) of Nursery Stock. 
a>..lsticall 7 produced, lontalnlng 
some hundreds of illiistrationa, 

' and full of nilushle informatloo, 
_ ‘'firee on receipt or Id. for postage 1 

RiCHARD SMITH WORCESTER ' 


** jflDest Apple UD Hiarm." 

Do you want the Finest Marketing and 
Cnllnary Apple In Cultivation ? 

TBT MERBYWSATHEB, 

And write for his “ Remarks on Profitable Fruit Growliifl, 
eontatnlng account of the " Finest Apple on Bartih” 

“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLINO,” 

Which hM Blnla. bat no Xqnalh. sun, nM •• 
Inferior Mtuia, bearing no oomparisoo for weight of fruit or 
qnalltg. 

Said /or my /uB DBSORIPTITR LIST. 
COLUEOTION “a" 

The finest K Garden Roees, in dwarf j^nts, (or oonttnnous 
blooming, are the foDo'wing, which I will suroly, oarriage and 
iMtckage free, for 15a, for cash with order: with Acme 
L^elN 17 b. ^ 


Baroness Rothschild, H.r. 
Bardon Job, h.t. 

Boule de Neige, H.F. 

Obas. Lefebvre. H.P. 
Oimson Rambler 
Dr. And^, H.P. 

Duke of Edinburgh, B.P. 
Dupuy Jamain, H.P. 
General Jacqueminot, H.P. 
Gloire Lyonnaise, H.Z. 
Qloire de Dijon, T. 

John Hopper, H.P. 

La France, h.t. 


Louis Van Hontte, H.P. 
Madame Lambard, T. 
Madame Hoste, T. 

Marie Beaumann, H.P. 

Mrs. 8 Crawford, H.P. 

Mrs. Paul, a 
Mrs. J. Laing, H.P. 

Prinoe OamIUe de Rohan, 

H.P. 

Ulrich Brunner, H.P. 

Violette Bouyer, h.p. 
Viscountess Folkestone, H.T. 
W. A. Richardson, N. 


SEEDS! SEEDSII SEEDS!!! 

SPECIAL LINE. 

Collootlon of Vegetable Seeds. 10s. 6d. 

Send at once for Catalogue of deeds, containing partioulars 
also List of Herbaceous Planis, Rose-trees, Fruit-trees, 
Shrubs, Aa, forwarded free on application, to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

nm Nunarlaa, 


ARMITAGES’ 

RELIABLE SEEDS. 

Beans from 3d. per pint. I Onion from 5d. per os. 

Peas „ 5d. „ „ I Parsley „ 3d. „ „ 

Cabbage „ 4d. „ ox. Radinh ,. 2d. 

Carrot „ id. „ „ I Potatoes 1/6 peok. 

Other Seeds at eqiu^ moderate prices, inclnding ' 
Prize Strains for Exhibition, both of Vege¬ 
tables and Flowers. 

Orders carefully executed by return post or raiL 
For full particulars see 

ARMITAQES’ SEED MANUAL, 

Enlarged and Carefully Revised EdiUon, 

Free on application to— 

ARMITACE BROS., Ltd., NOTTINGHAM. I 


LiO gie 


TUEW AND {SELECTED FUCHISlAb (doubleH 

-L’ and ginglei).—12, 28.; 6,18. 3d., well rooted youngplante. 
— J. JAMES. Nurseries, So’ Knighton. Leioeater. _ 

TYOUBLE IVY GERANIUMS.—Beat vaiieties 
-Lf in existence. 12, 2a. 9d.; 6, Ifl. 9d. AH free. List Bcr‘ 
free.—J. JAMES. Nurseries, So' Knighton, Lek^ester. 

XTEW PEARSON’S ZONALS (ainglea).-1‘2 

Ll choicest varieties, assorted colours, Ss. 3d.; 6. Is. M., all 
new. Doubles same price (novelties of '97 Included). All 
Btrongplants.—J. J AM KS, Nurserii s, So' Knighton, Leicester 

Original from 

CORi^ELL UNIVERSITY 































GARDENma ILLUSTRATED. 


Maboh 25, 1899 


Awarded over 200 Gold and Silver 
Jledals, Prizes* and Certificates 
duringr 1895-6-7-8. 


CARNATIONS. 

The foUoviof Mta ladtide the rery best and newest 
•c^ariedee yet offered. The majority were raised ^ Martin R. 
-tSmith. Esq. Each 

Mrj. McCrae. finest scarlet ever raised .. .. S 6 

JMox. richest and darkest self .. ..20 

'•Gneist, apricot, marked steel-blue . .. 10 

Mad. Leealier, yellow, heaviJy marked rose ..10 
3fr«. EL Uambro, best white self out .. ..0 9 

/Kaicht Errant, enormous crimson-scarlet self.. 1 0 
..MariKold, beautiful crushed strawberry.. ..16 

Her Grace, delicate blusn, splendid .. ..10 

Miss M. Sullivan, best salmon-piific self .. .. IS 

•Trimrote League, yellow, marked purple & rose 1 0 
Mitabilis, rosy-carmine, yellow centre .. ..10 

■ Sir Guy, very large ereim self .. ..10 

1 plant each var., 12s ; 2 plants, 21 b. ; 8 plants, 33s. 

-fkambuloff, yellow, with bright red .. ..10 

■ SeagutL lovely blush-tinted self.10 

Mrs T. Helliwell, exquisite ooral-^nk self ..10 

Minnie, fine apricot self 13 

Lady Eldley, splendid white self.0 9 

Miss Oampbell, grand yellow self.0 9 

' The Dey, auff, marked rich rose.10 

Paradox, brilliant scarlet self .10 

LTnole Tom, rery dark crimson .10 

' W^alknre, reddi^-ori'^ son and maroon .. ..10 

Hayes Scarlet, splendid scarlet self .. ..0 9 

'Gea Swalisw, dark crimson self.10 

-T plant each rar., as.; 2 plants, I5s.; 3 plants, 218. 

• M. Bntyltat* white, flaked purple.0 9 

Mephiste, splendid crimson self.0 9 

Grandeur, very large scarlet self.10 

' Waterwitch, blush-nbite, splendid ..10 

The Bride, yellow, with broad white stripes .. 0 9 

. Fallas, grand white self .10 

Fiwo, yellow, purple, red. and white .. ..0 9 

* OabaJa, large primrose self.0 0 

IDora, fine scarlet self.0 9 

do Kerdroen, white, striped scarlet . ..0 9 

: Freaide«t Oarnot,yeUow,aarora-blue, and white 1 0 
Germania gaod.yeUow seif ..06 

1 plant each TaE.r.6a.; 2 plants, lift v8 plants, ISs. 


Doz. 


9 0 
8~0 


8 0 
8 0 


6 0 


8 0 
6 0 


6 0 


6 0 
6 0 


4 0 


Yellow (daean. fine yellow self 
Mrs Hole; apricot self 
Duchess Fife, grand rose-pink self.. 

’Champion, fine crimson self. 

Mm. O. Daniels, good flesh self 
Fireball, large scarlet self 
Alice Ayres, wbire, striped carmine 
Idalia. yeUow. tipped carmine 
'Gueen of Bedders, ro*y-red self ., 
tAi. WilJi>tm 6 , heliotrope, striped scaiiet 

- tLeyton, good scarlet self . 

Mm. Muir, white self .. 

1 plant eacb var., 4s. 6 i.; 2, 8 i. 61; 3, 128. 

YELLOW GROUND PZCOTEES. 

Hadiainstar (new), clear yellow, scarlet edge ..3 0 — 

Smprejs Eugenie (new), yellow, rose edg} ..'20 _ 

Golden Eagle, golden-yellow, edged bright red 16 — 

May <^ueen, bright ye.low. narrow rose edge ..16 — 

Boeklin, ydlow. heavy purple edga .. ..10 — 

Eric, splendid yellow ground . 1 .3 — 

Eldorade, yellow, rosy-red etlge.16 _ 

Voltaire, bright y«-How, rose Mge.16 — 

Curtius, yellow edged, salmon-red.13 _ 

’Venus, rich yellow, rose margin. 10 _ 

Mm. A. Tate, yellow, edged deep red .. ..0 9 — 

Mrs. Douglas, yellow, medium rose edge ..09 — 

1 plant each var., 128 : 2 plants, 23«.; 3 ^antg, 33a. 

1 plant each of the 5 gets, 40s. ; 2 planta, 70a.; 3 plants, lOOs. 

Rbow Carnations-Fiakes and Bizarres. 

13 j^ants, in 12 varieties, at &i., 61 , and 88 . 

PIGOTEES. 

12 plants, in 12 varieties, os , Cm., and 8 s. 

FANCY PANSIES. 

Thu fcTlcwing Set* include the best varieties in cultivation 
12 Varieties of 1898 and '9. Ta. 30.— Katie Ueuk, 
Mary I^’le, l^ord Dunraven, N. McKay, M. Travis, Mrs. 
■Gcntleuian, R. C. Allan, P ovost White. Mm. J. Robertson, 
Mfin. Brownlie, Win. Sydenham, W. Flashman. 

12 Varlotles of 1898-7, 5«.— Mr*. Whitehead, Attrac¬ 
tion. A. Ustcr, O Pye, Mrs. J. Wamock, Mrs. J Cook, 
J. Mackie, U. Virtue. A McFnrlane, J. Hweener, E. Archer 

12 Splendid Competition Varieties, Ss. -Mrs! 

■Mon, Stirling, Col Bu'-hanan, Mrs. Steele, M. Bennett, 
Lord Salidburv. J. U. Thornloy, G. Htewart, C. K. Pooler. 
M. Godlet, J. Myles, D. Russell. 

1 Plant each of the 3 seti, 138. Gtl.; 2 plants. 25s.; 3 plants. 
36 b. 100 planus, in 100 b varieties, including above stls, 
80e.; 199 ^nts, in 50 varieties, including No. 3 set, 20r. 
SHOW PANSIES. 

12 liest Varieties of 1899-8, 58 .-Dr. j. k. Oamp- 
■ *ell, Mrs. Benson. Mins E. Munroa, Mrs. Dme Giegor, A. 
.LPrimroBe, Mrs. R. Neil, J. McIntyre. The M'Oallum, jT Kidd, 
Mrs. McFarlane, J. McLeod. Dalton Hero. 12 extra tine 
■cariotiea, 3 a. ; 100 plants, in 50 best varieties, 208. 

VIOLAS. 

The best rarieties in cultivation are included in the 
_ following; 

Whites: Marchioness, Sylvia. PearL Nellie, Pencaitland, 
Ohrisciana. Lucy Franklin, I.Ady Salisbury. 

B;ose. Pink, Lilac: Florizel. Rosea Palloda. K. Bell, 
Frincecs Beatrice, Wm. Smith, Cherry Park, Varlema, A, 
Ban-. Princess Ida, Win. Noil 
Bine. Lavender: Coop»r of Fogo, B. Graeme, 
Dorothy, Fwmiuable, Blue Gown, Waterloo, Duchess 
tSut^erlud, Border Witch, Blue Peter. 

Pnrple: Adnirition, Britannia, Wm. Haig, Easy Mom. 
Crimson : Maggie, Ilamish, Crimson King. 

Yellows: Atiiein. Pembroke. G. Lord, K. Hay, Liz.Paul, 
Lord H ho Bullion, Mm. Greenwood, Princess Louise. 

Striped: H W. Stcwait, H. M. Stanley, Gipsy Quean, 
Vimr d. York and Lancaster. 

Blotohed and Fancy : Counteas Kintore, Mrs 
<3ofa<»n, Ion». Juckanapes, L. Bertram, Mrs. Mitchell, Mm. 
Oane, Mrs. Bellamy. Rob Roy, Stophill Gem, O. Thoroley, 
D. Dinnsont. Luev i^ranklin Iris, Charmer. 

Edjred Varieties: White Duchess, Duchesse Fife, 
GoMlIiach. \i cu 8 hl», Blue Cloud, Cecilia, M. S, Hamilton, 
Wlmtmlm, Mrs. Palmer 3d each or 12 plants of one variety, 
Va.; tj plants in 12 varieties. 23 6<1.; 5U plantain 10 varieties, 
3* 61 ; 100 plant* in 10 varieties, lOs. 

1 plant of the }2 varieties. 128. 6 d ; 3 of each, SQs.; 6 of 
-aa<A, 501.; 12 of each, 90s. Descriptive Lists free. 

S. PYE, 

Bowgrave Nursery, Garstang. 


FOR IMMEDIATE CLEARANCE. 

Having to give up some part of my Garden grounds, I am 
oompelled to offer the following to CLEAR AT ONCR 
AU Orders over 2!~ tvUi be eartfvUy packed, Cakrxaob Paid. 

A A 

29 Canterbury Bells, snow white, double. Cap and 

Saucer, or mixed.1 

13 Carnations, Old Clove, B. Castle, O. de Nanoy .. 8 
20 Carnations, Margarita, early flowering, fine plants.. 1 
15 Oamaiions, seedlings, from a splendid strain.. .. 1 

50 Comflowera, blue or pure white, or mixed .. .. 1 

30 Cornflowers, new dwarf blue, grand for edging .. 1 

50 Compacta, lovely double pink, grand for edgl^ .. 1 

12 Qrevillea robusta, lovely foliage plants.1 

12 Hollyhocks, Ohater's dbl., grand colours, fine plants 1 
12 Lobelia car^nalis, lovely perennial, scarlet flowers.. 1 
12 Marguerites, la^ge fl'vwering kind, white or yellow .. 1 
15 Polyanthus, gold laced, good flowering plants ., 1 
25 Polyanthus, all colours, well mixdd ..1 

12 Peas, Bverlasdng. white, rose, scarlet, large plants 1 
15 Pyrethmm hybridum, all colours, single and double.. 1 
50 Violas, white, darx centre, grand for bedding .. 1 

50 Violas, yellow, dark centre, companion to the above.. 1 

25 Peacock Blue Pansies, novelty.1 

25 Sweet Williams, Auri mla-eyed, large plants .. .. 1 

12 Sweet Williams, double, finest plants ever seen .. 1 

100 strawberry plants, August rooted, transplanted, idl 

named, such as Royal Sovereign, Noble, Paxton, 

Sensation, &c. .. 2 

20 Sunflowere, Perennial, grand stuff .. 1 

103 Wallflowers, any of following—Blood Red, Black 
Dresden. Yellow Tom Thumb, New Purple, or all 

forgoing mixed 1 

100 Tripoli Oniuns, Giant Rocca, Red Italian (900, Is. 8d.) 0 
100 Lettuce, fine large plants, transplanted .. .. 1 

12 Tomato-planu, Rugby Gem, over 12 inches high .. 1 

12 Large Sage-trees, move well now.0 

12 Large Tbsrme-trees, move well now .. .. 0 ^ 

I have an extraordinary fine lot of Mar^al Nlel and Gloire 
de Dijon Climbing Roses. These are simply grand plants, 
worth 5 b. each: my price, 28. each. 

6.F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., Seedsman & Florist, 

WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 


A WONDERFUL PLANTIII 

miRACLEUM GIGANTEUM.—Thia sub- 

As- tropioal plant is perfectly hardy, and will grow anywhere. 
The leaves are most ornamental, and are often 3 feet across. 
It throws up a stem from 10 to 15 feet in height, bearing umbels 
of pure white flowers as large as an ordinary cart-wheeL Once 
seen never forgotten. Plants, Is. 6 d. each; 2 for 28. fid.; 6 
for Ss., free. Send for List of Novelties. 

rjURIOUS I !!—Curious Rosea, a green Rose, 

a nearly blue Rose, a Roso whose flowers are 2 feet in 
circumference, the 3 for 5e. Monster Fuchsias, flowers large 
as small cea-oup, blue, white, and yeUow, the 3 for 2 s. 

XTARDY MELON.—Musk and Water ditto, 

Aa ripen their delicious fruits in the open garden, la per 
packet. Hardy Japanese Cucumber, long as frame varieties, 
la per packet. New Japanese Tomato in mixture, all shapes, 
all colours, all good. Is packet. New Tree Tomato, sploumd, 
Is. and Is 6 d. packet, all hardy varieties for outside work. 
New Broad Bean “Bolstercu-MB. ’ pods 12 to 16 inches. Is. 6 d. 
packet. New French Lettuce "Jumbo’’ and "Mammoth 
Brown Cos " 4 to 6 lb. in weight. Is. per packet. All the 
above are splendid for exhibition : give them a trial. Pansies. 
Violas, CarnatioDs, and Picotees. from over 200 named 
kinds. Is. per packet; extra seed* with orrlers over 2 b. 61. 

fiTEW STRAWBERRY “ EVTOLUTION,” 

Ai most wonderful Strawberry over raised; ripe fruit 2 oz. 
In weight from early Juno till cut down by fro-t I had 
several di.sh^ during Norembjr last year. Fmitiug plants. 
2s. fid. doz. All free. 

I. COOOY. P.B.H.8., BELCIUMi», CLAITE. SUFTOLK. 


BLACKPOO L. 

12 COLEUS, fine stuff .Is. 6 d. 

12 TO.MATOE3, Up-to-Date.Is. 61. 

12 Chemin Rouge .. .. Is. 01. 

12 YOITN J FERNS .2a. 0.1. 

12 BED DIN i GERANIUMS.Is. Gd. 

12 CBIMS IN CLOVE C.ARNATIONS .. 2s. Od. 

12 BORDER CARNATIONS.3a. 6d 

THE TOHATO: Its Cultivation, D.seaves, and Pests ; 
their ke»»uHhoi uni Prev.-ntions. Priee 6 J. By F. E. 
Boyes, P.Il.H S , To?h-deal Lecturer for Lancashire County 
Couacil. Post free lor cash. 

F. E. BOYES, F.R.H.S., 

GLENROYD NURSERY. BLACKPOOL. 


Our 16f.i\ Year of Advertising in GARDENING. 

High Quality—Low Prices. 

Tree - Caniation 8 .-Fine 8 t Collection in the country. 
We have nearly an iK;ro of gloss devoted to winrer-flowering 
Carnations, best varieties, Biich as Deutsche Brant, finest 
white, very fragrant; The Bhahzada. crimson: W. Robin¬ 
son, scarlet; Mrs. Grenfell, coral-ptnk : Mme. T. Franco, 
Bslmon-pink, &c. 6 for 28. 6 d. ; 4s. dd. per doz. 

Early Chrysanthemame, best sorts, such as 0 . de 
Ciriel, Ivy -stark, Ryecroft Glory, Hour de Petite Amia, 
Ac., Is. 6 d. per doz.; 50 for 5s. 6 d.; lOi. per lOu. 

Coleus* splendid varieties, Is. fid. per doz. 

Tuberous Beironlas* single, one year tubers of our 
well-known excellent strain, Is. 3d. doz.; 7v. fid. per 100. 
Our Price List of New Tree-Carnations, Ao., free upon 
application. 

Above plants free for eahh with order. 

CRANE & CLARKE, 

Hillside Nursery, March, Cambs. 


(GERANIUMS, Autumn-rooted cuttings.— 

VA Scarlet Vesuvius, Is. 3d. doz.; 78. 100. White Vesuvius, 
Madam Thibaut (double pink), Is. fid. doz.; Ss. 100. Master 
Christine, Is. 8 d. doz.; 9.i. 6 d. 100. Henry Jacoby (dark 
crimson). F. V. Raspail (double scarlet). Queen of Whites 
(pure white). Flower of Spring (cream edged). Is. 9d. doz; 
10s. 100. West Brighton Gem (scarlet). Is. fid doz.; Os. 100. 
Perilla (golden-bronze), 28 . doz. Post free for cash with order. 
—JAMES barton. Northbridge-st.. Robertabrldge. Sussex. 


Digitized by 


Google 


'pOULTRY-MANURE for Sdde, as powerful 
•A as Guano, la 6 d. per stone: lOs. cwt.—SHABMAN, 
Wisewood, Sheffl Id. 


JOHN R. FLOWER'S 

HARDY PLANTS FOR EARLY DISPUY. 

liT* All at Reduced Prioes to clear. AU 
carriage paid and weU packed, from 

JOHN a. FLOWER, 

Sea View Nursery, HAVANT. HANTS. 


Crimson Daisies for edging, very double, 50, 3a: 103^ 6s. 
Strong tufiw. 

Hussian Violets.— Bloom from October to ApriL now in 
bu'l. very sweet, strong plants. 12 for 2s.; 24 for 3a 6i. 
Ztouble Primrosea— White and mauve, three of each 
for is. 9d.; 12 plants, 3 b. 

Lovely dark Crimsou-velvet PrimroSOS. sini^ Uie 

loveliest spring bsdcler, richest colour yet out. suong 
flowering roots 6 for la 9d.: 12 for Ss. 3d. 

Florentine Iris.— Sweet-aoented, dwarf white Iris, 
earliest to bloom, strong roots (not buliw) wh'ch spread 
rapidly. 6 for 23 ; 12 for 38. 6d. 

12 Fine Hollyhocks* Ss. 6d.; extra selected pluRs, 
38., equal to what are sold at double this price, in great 
variety of colours, and double as a Rose. Now is the time 
to plant in rich soil. 

Achillea Ptarmioa The Pearl* a beautiful large new 

g ure white variety, much used for wreaths; flowers in 
onches like doable rosettes, blooming for months, 12, 
strong, for 2 b. 

Coreopsis inrandiflora.— A baautifal golden-yellow 
flowering hardy pereomal; thriving anywhere, and bloom¬ 
ing in profusion. 6 very strong plants, 23.; i2 for 3s. fid. 
White Hardy Mamuentes* or large White Peren¬ 
nial Daisies for cutting; dwarf habit and grow anywhere, 
6 for 28.; 12 for 3s. fid. This ii the large Chrysanthenmm 
maximum. 

Golden-yellow Manmerltes (Doronlcum Harpor- 

Crewe), quite bardy, and very gay in spring outdoors; bloom 
all winter if potted up^fi for 28.; 12 for 3s. 9d. 

The FaTourite Flower. — double frenge 

FYRETHRUMfl, noble double Aster-like flowers, embras- 
ing every shade of crimson, carmine, blush rose, and inrs 
white: 12 plants, to inolude the tine Mont Blanc, pore 
white, 4s., free; not named, 36 9d. All strong plsmts. 
bloomed well this year, and will grow anywhere, and wdll 
last for years. 

Coloured Maiwnerltes or Slnsle Pyrethnuns. 

very bright and showy hardy plants; mixed shades of 
white, pink, rose, crimson, &c.; finest varieties, named, 12 
for 4 j. ; 6 for 2*. 3d. 

100 Prize Sweet Williamz, 4s.: so for 2 b. : these are 
a magnideent variety, anl a large bed is a grand sight 
worth seeing, and dazzlii^ to look upon, aad contain 
deepest crimson to pure white. Also double and Auncula- 
eyeu, if well grown single flowers as large as a florin. 
Bed-hot Poker Flowers (Triioma Uvaria).—A few of 
tdese should be grown by all lovers of hardy plants; strong 
plants, to produce gorgeous scarlet and yellow pokers 3 ft. 
high next season, 3 ror 28. fidl.; 6 for 5d 
12 Lovely Pmonies for a mixed bed, pink and crimson, 
in variety, double sorts, really splendid, for &u fid., canistfe 
paid; 6 for Ss. Extra strong roots. 

Sweet-scented Plants.— Lavender. Rosemary, and 
Ladslove. One of each, strong and bushy, for Is. 9d.; 6, 
28. 3d. 

New Double Sunflower (Soleil dOr), fine yello-w 
rosettes, valuable for cutting, medium size, dwarf grower, 
and suitable for small gardens. A tine novelty. 3 strong 
plants, Is. 9d Splendid perennial. 

La VUIettO Carnation, a magnificent yellow aad ritee, 
free bloomer. Is. eaoh, and should be grown in every gar¬ 
den ; makes a handsome bed: 3 for 28. fid. ; C for 4s.; 7& dae. 
Dr. Chalmers’ Carnation, yellow and scarlet, very 
beautiflu. Same price. 

Larne-leaved Virsrlnian Creepers, very strong 
r.>ots, for 3s.; 3 for Is. 9a. i'he foliaife turns blood-red in 
autumn, and is very handsome for corering wire roob of 
fowl-houses on the slant gives a lovely appearance. 

3 Ampelopsis Veltohl. 3 feet, very si^roiig. for 4s.. or 
Is. 3d. each; rather smaller, 3 for •'*. Bclf-clinging, and 
turns crimson foliage in autumn; the most popular climber, 
and sold in great quantities. 

Irish Ivies, strong plants for covering walls and other 
purposes, 6 lor ’is.; 12 tor 3 b Mo3^ useful evergreen. 

12 Strone Pentstemons, all colours, 3d. Been out all 
winter, hardy. 

Stronn Wistaria Climbers, is. 1 

3 ft. to 6 ft. long, thick stems. 

Oriental Poppies, gorgeous, large flowers, bright usd 
showy, fi for 28,; 12 for 4s. 

3 New Climbinn Roses.—Turner s Crimson Rambler, 
crimson; Thalia, white; Euphrosinc, pink; very rapid 
climbers for arches. &c . very st rong plants, 3 for 38.; 6, Ss. 

12 Strouff Hybrid Perpetual Roses, good plant*. 

5s.; extra ttrong, 6s. Ail namci. and all different, and 
grand for exhibit<on or gardens. 

Strouff Monthly or China Roses, 6 sorts, including 
blusn, white, and crimson, 3*. tkl. 

6 Tea Roses for ^rden, 3s. fid. 

6 New Hybrid Teas, very strong, 5s.; mors rigorous 
t han Teas. 

Lovely Miniature Roses for pots, in 6 kinds, very 
double and beautiful, 48. 

Lily of Valley.—Now is a good time to make beds. Strong 
cro was, every one which will flower. 23. 29.; 50, 3d. fid.; 100. 

58 fid. Planted 6 in D-inch p.its lovely for greenhouse. 
Solomon’s SeaL old-fasniooed flower, ^rowing IJ feet 
high, ^th row of Lily of Valley-like flower under each 
aoi of leaves, spreading roots, capital for herbaceous border 
or rockwork. 6 for Is. 3d.; 12 for 2d. fid. 

12 Mixed double Carnations, all colours, without 
names, but equal to named sorts, ns. fid. Strong rooted 
layers. 

JOHN R. FLOWER, 

Sea View Nursery, HAVANT, HANTS. 


L fid., 2 b., and 2 s. fid. ; 


rpO TEST CHEAPNESS compare price and 

A quality. Try our OoUectiona, all named rarieties, 
package and carriage free. 

'.. 24 Boft-wooded Greenhouse Flowering Plants, 5s. 

24 Ohoice Foliage and Flowering Planoi, 78. fid. 

. 12 Choicest Btove Plants, lOs. fid. 

1 .24 Choice Stove and Greenhdhse Ferns, Ss. and 7s. fid. 

12 Choice Caladiums, lOs. fid. 

24 Cuttings ef choioe Fuchsias, 2 b fid. 

. . 24 Rooted Chrysanthemum cuttings, 5s. 

H. 12 Choice Lilies, good bulbs, 10*. fid. 

Whatever von need irrite to ve for price. 

W. OOODLIPFK, M.A., Oambridire Nurseries, Worthing. 


“DREE.—24 Yellow, Red, White Begonias, 2s. 
A 38 .; double, 3d., 4 b ; Chinese Bad. Lite., 28.; 24 Glox¬ 
inias, Tuberoses, 28.; 100 Gladiolus, Gands.. Branch., Pch. 
Hybrids, 2«.. Ss., 4s.; Bride Glsds., Ranclas.. Montbtis., 
Is. 3d.; 24 LU. alb. roa, nib., Harrisi. 2s., 4s. 61 .; Lily Val¬ 
leys, 28.100; Auratoms, 4Adoz.—ELLISON. West Bromwich. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Best forthehockery 
BESTFORTHEBORPERoI 

BESTFORfcUTTINa PO! 


Oup Fortnig’htly Advertisement of 
Plants from the Open Ground. 


ECKFORD’S 

GIANT SWEET PEAS 


Offer none bnt the Finest Quality. Splendid 
Testimonials. Many Repeat Orders. 

on non CHRYSANTHEMUMS, the cream 

OKJ^yjyjyj of the beat. H grand Tarieties. including 
Qlory of Pooiflc and Ewan Cameron, for 2a. Splendid atulT 
from cold frames. 

PELARGONIUMS.—12 strong bushy plants, 

A from 3-inch pota, all distinct new and choice sorts, 
12 for 49. 

H erbaceous calceolarias, Keiwav’s 

Model, the renowned strain, glohoua colours, 12 for 2a. 

|70NAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s superb 

^ strain, beat named rarietiee, well-rooted, 38. 6d. dos. 

pEGONIAS.—Finest strain of singles, large 

blooms, beautiful colours, good sound bulbs, 2s. 6d. dos. 

riLOXINTAS.—The model strain, first prize 

VJ winners, colours perfect, finely blotched and mottled, 
fine bulbs, 38. dos.; growing plants, 3s. dox 

5 non fuchsias. —We offer the finest new 

j V/UU and choice rarieties in cultiTation, 12 beautiful 
Tarieties, single and double, lx 6d. Splenilid stuff, 

TROUBLE PETUNIAS.—The finest named 

•Lr Tarieties, strong plants, 6 for Is. 9d.; 3x dox 

pOLEUS.—12 beautiful varieties, weU rooted, 

yJ forlxCd. 

prELIOTROPES, sweetly scented, 12 strong 


42 Gold and Sliver Medals. 

For perfect reeulte everybody akouid obtain direct from 
rateer, vkoae home-grown etocka are pure, and, with 
proper euthtre, eucceaa certain. 

COI^LXCnONS from 1/6 upwards. 

PRIZES In 1899 for SWEET PEAS alone 
exceed i^40. 

SEE CATALOGUE AND CULTURAL NOTES POST FREE. 


OREOPSIS ignmmer bloomlns) — NoUe teiden- 

»w iHirennials daiulixg in colimr, pruui^ in ytof tndon , 
fferent as to soU. Grandlflora, the laigtsst, rurong. 
3 b. 6d. dox Ijancoolato, deepest, colouyed analrseat. 
28. 6d. dor. 

lANT POPPIRS (perennlalK— A reoanrins joy 

y succeeding season. Hucceeding in erery soil tropi s.ndi 
uffe*t day. Enormous In size, dazzling ib brilliancy. 
Qnoem bmsh, 4d. Salmon Queen. saUh nn-fed. 


ECKFORD’S CULINARY PEAS. 

None to equal these rarieties for heary cropping pro- 
peities and s^endid flarour. 

COLLECTIONS FOB 6 MONTHS’ CON¬ 
TINUOUS SUPPLY, see p. 2 of Catalogue. 

NOTE. —These CoUectiona contain entirely 
uiKto-dale unequalled rarieties, my own raising, no in- 
Mor or obsolete rarieties being induded. 


ECKFORD’S 

PURE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

T.rnmitAT. in Quantity, and of the highest 
Quality. 

COLLECTIONS for a year's supply 
12/6 2L- 42/- 63/- 106/-. 

OABRIAGE FREE. 

Other CoUeotlons, 2tO» 6/% 7/6* post free. 


CHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Upwards of 20,000 in stock. 

12 Very choice *all new 98), including Nellie Poekett, 
Mrs. W. Pupham il. Crawford, C. F. Payne, Mrs. W. Mease, 
Mrs. Ritson, 7s. 6d. 

12 Calvat’s Novelties of '98, irduding Marie Oalvat, 

General Paijiiie. Le Grand Dragon, la. 6d. 

12 Grand Vars., Induolig Warren, Hanham, N.C.S. 
Jubilee, GeuL Roberts, R. Powell, Mme. £. Roger (green), 
Sx 6d. 

12 Very choice decorative vars., including Mrs. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS AND GRASSES, 


PRIMUU SINENSIS, CINERARIA, AND PANSIES. 
Also a Speciality. 


Wrtto for CATALOGUE. Gratis and 
Post Free. 

HENRY EGKFORD, 

Seed Grower, WEM, SHROPSHIRE. 


W. Butters (new white, feathery), Sam Caswell (new pink, 
featbon). Mii»8 G. Watercr, Little Dot, Ac., 2x 6d. 

12 Choice sinyles. including Earlswood Beauty, ’98, 
Framfield Beauty, Kate Hawthorne, Ac., 2x 6d. 

12 Choice Earllcs, including the iorely new Pride of 
Mytchett, Nellie Brown, and Market White, Ss. 6d. 

All abore fine dean, healthy plantx true to name 
DAHLIAS (pot roots). — Cyde, new ’97. Major 
Haskins, Gloriosa, Matchless, Lady Penzance. Mrs. A. 
Peart, and 6 other choice Cactus rarx, Sx 6 Choice Show 
an named. Is. fid. fi Choioe Pompones, including G. Brinck- 
mann, splendid white; Bacchus, best scarlet, Ao., lx fid. 
Abore 24 rarx, aU named and distinct, 5x fid , free. 
_SHOW AND REGAL PELARGONIUMS.- 
•- including Chilwell White, Aloert 

Ac.. 4x 24 choioe ran., induding 
Ts. fid., strong pliuits from 3-in. pots. 

Dryrten. and Southey, 4 grand rarx of^97, 2 b 9dr 

^12 Choice Vars^ induding Phyllis, Dr. Macdonald, 


—(iloriouB yellow Daisies, or Marguerites, diki>lin!|; in thfc 
sunlight as they lean to the sun in crowded nMAgnifioenpe. 
They like a moist or rich soil Closli the freeac, 4A. Ex 
celsnm, the largest, 4d.; 3 for 9d. 

MONTBBETIAS.— We offer the cream of theoe lordj; 
plants. They are indispensiible for late summer display, and- 
their grace and colou<w appeal ro oreryone. floxa pL. 
double orange, fid. Pharo. brilliant minium, 3d. SnU- 
hoam. bronry-yeUnw, 3d. Solfhtorre» kulpbur. 4d- 
Crooosmisfiflora, orange-red. 2(L 
MOSSY SAXIFRAGES. — Fme lourfy er wg ree n 
Mosses, beautiful al warx but. more so when lit upand in sooc 
cases completely reiled with bloom. All are e «i ly. some eren 
now in bloom. Oppos. major, rone 3d. Borserlana. 
white, a tiny gem, 9d. Apicuiata, ye'low. rvi Khet . 
new scarce pink, 4d. LiudOSiana, splendid wfuus. 4d. 
Atro-porpnrea. crimson, id 
AGROSTEMMA 
** blood ’ ’ ’ ■’ 

tkimired. 

HOBDEUM JUBATUM. 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE. 

AU Seeds amaranteod > 

NEW. GEN CINE. BELT A RLE. ^ 


12 rery choice rarx, 

Victor, Mdm. Thibaut 
same, a fine Collection, 

AL PE L ABGONIUMS. - Crabbe, 
and Southey, 4 grand rarx of ’97, 2b 9d. ^ 


Pearl Tnberosos, suiected, 10/- 
per twU; Ub per dox . 

Gladiolus Brenchloyen- ^ 

mirn, Mdc.-ced, very scaroe, 

5.6 per lOO; 9d. per dox 
Lilium aaratom. rery 
scarce, spteaOid ruoCs, m . 

t/- and 12/- per dox / 


ATBOSANGUINEA^ th^ 

_____ipion. liareyou toon it? Alvayw 

Magnificent strong pi .ntx 4d.; 3i. dox 

A lorely Grasx beBring fcrv 
profusion large sill^ plumes oi a shining purple edoex Oraac 
when seen waring in the sun. Fme also for dryisse. Btsaiig 
4d.; 3 *. do x 

ASTEBS < Michaelmas Dal^os).—Weofftr bcibim' 

selection in colours not often seen. All dtsiixct, bB true, 
many quite new. BOSSarabiOUS larne mrple-thw, 4d. 
ErlCOldOS, small white, in long Heatherdiko apraya, 4d. 
Purity, a large early white, extremely free, 4<i ;A for lx fid. 
F. W.Burhidare, the finest up-to-date in its khikdD, soft 
rosy-blue, «d. Bubra. Immei se, deep crimson, 4d.; 6 lor 
lx 9d. LinOEiyris, yell ow. 4d. Bolitll* yurilr. 

large, 4d Bosca, clear rene. 4d.; 6 for lx 9d. SCadcnflMt.. 
a new grand white, succeeding Purity, 4d. 

DOUBLE PB1MB08ES. A grand lot now m bod. 
'White, 3d. ; 2x tkl. duz Lilac, Sd.; 2x fid. di>x doth, 
of Gold, yellow, fid.; 3 for Is 3d . and othrtx Bee List. 

BUDBECKIA L. (Golden Glow) —A grand norcity 
recently introduced. Resembli-a a double yelksr Cactus 
DahUx Succeeds eren in a s«amp, 4d.; 3x fi<l dox 
CBIMSON BOCK CBE^S (A. LnttrbllpfP. 

A lovely trailing gem, the finost, and most of any 

crimson spring flower Quite hardy and i><m-.iuis»t, 44.; t 
for Is. 9d. 

THE PLUME POPPY, one of tfiemoetstnta/y stmI 
grmreful of plantx Diveiy silvery ];)luiiMHXy Uwa»y ereany 
plumex Needs no staking; 4 ft., 9d. eich 
THE PUBPLE GLOBE-HEADED HAKE- 
BELL (C. srlom. dah.l. a grand old pluit, sinx-eeding 
anywhere and lasting for ever. Ftowers in laroe huBd!!, and 
of the richest violet-blue, 4d.; 6 for lx tkl. 

THE WHITE WILLOW HEBBlEpUotizun’. 

a pure paper-white form of the Willow Herbv a gvsnd bfig i>r 


Gen. Wolseley, /ennhia 3x M. 

6 Grand doubles, including dark crimson double 
Jacoby, lx 9d. 

6 Choice Ivy-leaved, double, including Ryecroft Sur¬ 
prise, Jeanne d'Arc, Queen of Resex Ac., Is. 9d, 

AU strong plants from 3-in. potx 
All plants sent out correctly labeUed. All orders 2x fid. and 
orer sent free for cash with order. 
Obrysanthemum and General Catalogue frex 
Plants uuarantted aaXisfaeiory or cash returned. 

J. W. C OLE, MIDLAND ROAD NURSERY, PETERBOROUGH 


Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, 
■end for our 

UNIQUE LIST, 

post frex 
It will be to your adran- 
tage to do BO, 


Fme alM for dryissK. Bttr awg 


M. RAINS & CO., 

r Bbsd Msbchakts A Gbowsb , 

34, MANSELL ST., 
ALDQATE, LONDON, E.O. 


AND 


JAPANESE LILIUMS 


FRESHLY IMPORTED. 

LARGE PLUMP BULBS. 

TO CLEAB 

1 auratum, Sx a 7x: L. lancifollum rubrum, 

fix ; L. speciosum album, fix per cozen. Wurth treble. 


OF THE 

FINEST QUALITY, 

At the Lowest Possible Prices. 


T. B. JAMES, 

75 and 76, North Street, Brighton. 


Send for our DE3CR1PTIVE CATALOGUE, containini 
a Select List of the Best Varieties for general use ont 
exhibition, with fuU instructions on cultivation, Ac. 


Bulb and Seed Growers, 

SMALLBROOK ST., BIRMINGHAM 

And also at LONG SUTTON {Lines.). 


jplARNATlONS.—We have to offer a quantity 

U of strong, well-rooted layers of the best varieties for the 
border. The plants have been wintered in the open, and will 
give a gootl display of bloom this season. 12 distinct varie¬ 
ties, correctly named, 3s. fid.; 25 vars., ^ fid., post free.— 


J. STORMONTH & SON 

KirkbPide, Cumberland.^ 
Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FIDLERS’ 
FARM SEEDS 

ARE THE 

BEST and CHEAPEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


Golden Tankard, extra selectedPer lb. Per cwt. 

Prlre^vinner . m w 

Berks Prize Yellow Globe.. i qD. '■ 

Gatepost . 


;; 20 - 

FULL DESCRIPTIVE FARM SEED LIST 

Free upon application to 

FIDLER&SONS, 

Agricultural Seedsmen, 


N.B.-THE LARGEST STOCKS OF SEED 
POTATOES IN THE COUNTRY. 

Digitized by - Co - ^ — 


IF YOU WANT 


FINEST SELECTED STRAINS 
e«OF TESTED GROWTH«9 


A FEW SPECIALITIES. 

Barr’s Monstrous Lons Pod Broad Bean.— The 

earliest, best flavoured, laraeat podded, and most pro* 
duotire. Per quart, 2s. 6d. 

Barr’S Green Haricot Dwarf French Boan.— 

Of Tery delicate flaronr. and unsurpassea as a Haricot 
Bean in winter. Per quart, 2s. 6d. 

Bar^s Best of All Antnnm>onttlnflr Cabbave.— 

Dwarf and comiMM't, rery early, and of exceptionally tine 
cooking quality. Per iMicket, 6d ; per oz.. Is. 6d. 

Barr’s Karliest French Short Horn Carrot.— 

A favourite for soups, and extremely early; the best 
variety to sow in frames Per packet, Id.; per oz.. lOd. 

Barr’s ** Pride of the Bfarket” Cnoamber.—A 

specially fine dark green vanetv, of hanosome shape ; a 
favourite in Oovent Garden Market. Per packet. Is. 6d. 

Barr’S Lonar Keeper Onion.—A fine handsome Onion, 
and a very long keeper. Per packet. 6d.; per oz., Is. 3d. 

Barr’S **First of AH” Radishes, scarlet or 
white.— Fine little short-leaved very early Radishes. 
Per oz., 6d. 

Barr'S Early Bnby Tomato.— Bright scarlet solid 
fniit, of tine form, an abundant cropper; the best First 
Early Tomato. Per packet, is. 

Barr’s Thiok-fleshed Tomato.- Surpasses all other 
varieties for depth of fruit, solidity of desh, high quality, 
and heavy cropping. Per packet, la. 

BARB’S SEED GUIDE (firee) oontalna a full De¬ 
scriptive List of the best Vegetables and most beautiful 
Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse, with many Practical 
Hints on Culture, valuable to Garoeners, Amateurs, and 
Exhibitors. 

BARR & SONS, 

12 &13, KING ST., COVENT CARDEN, LONDON 

Nubneries, Lono Ditton, Surrey. 


REALLY GOOD SEEDS 

AT MODERATE PRICES 

APPLY TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

KO ONE WILL SERVE YOU BETTER. 


MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

Are acknowledged by all to be the Best, Cheapest, and Most 
Reliable ever published. They contain only the 

Best Vegetables, Flowers, and Bnlbs worth 
srowina. 

Being the Selections of the Largest Seed Growers, Market 
Gardeners, and the most celebrated Professional Gardeners 
and Amateurs in the Kingdom. They also contain very 
uaeful Cultural Instructions. 

MR. SYDENHAM’S Bulbe and Seeds were represented 
and gained First Prizes at London, Birmini^am, Preston, 
Newcastie-on-Tyne, Shrewsbury, Edinburgh, So., Sc., in 
1802. 1893. 1894.1896,1896,1897, and 1898. 


BEAUTIFUL 

GREEN 

LAWNS 

ARE RAPIDLY PRDDUOED FRDM 

WEBBS 

PRIZE MEDAL 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY. 

At a Third or a Fourth Usual Prices. 
Nothlna aives so much out bloom at m imidi a 
cost or 80 little trouble. To get beat reaulia SOlw AT 
ONCX, M directions sent with each Collection. 

SPECIAL VERY CHEAP OFFER. 

COLLECTION No. 1.—10 Very Good 
Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in separate packets. Is. 3d. 

Emily Henderson, white; Blanche Ferry, pink and white; 
MrT^kford. primrose; Roval Robe, pale pink; Splendour, 
rich deep rose; Firefly, rich bright carmine; Meteor, salmon 
and pink; Emily Eckford, bright pale blue; Countess of 
Radnor, pale helioUope; Monarch, dark bronzy-purple. 

COLLECTION No. 2.-10 Very Choice 
Varieties. 

60 Soods of each in separate packets, Is. Od. 

Blanche Burpee, finest white; Queen Victoria, bale yellow; 
Venus, pale lemon-pink; Lovely, delicate pink; Her Majesty, 
soft rosy-pink; Latly Penzance, bright pale rose; Mars, 
intense glowing cardinal ; New Countess, fine pale helio¬ 
trope ; Countess of Powis, orange-salmon and pale pink; 
Stanley, large bronzy-purple, the beet dark Sweet Pea. 

Special Price for the Two Celleotions, 2'6, 
Post Free, with a packet each of White and 
Pink Cupid (25 seeds) FBXX OF CHARGK. 

COLLECTION No. 3.—10 Newest Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in separate packets, 3S. 
Sensation, blush white; Modesty, blush pink; PrimaDooni^ 
large pink; Lottie Hutchins, buff, flushed pink: Oriental, 
bright rose; Triumph, salmon and pink; Gorgeous orange 
and pink ; Captivation, rosy-purple ; Colonise, Ulao-rose ; 
Salopian, deep mulberry-rod. 

SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE 3 COLLECTIONS, 5/- 

With a packet (26 seeds) of Pink and White 
Cnpld and four striped varieties (60 seeds of 
each) FRXK OF CHARGK. 

Jlu ateda in theae CoUeetiona are all carefuUy hand- 
tricked, aU amaU or doubtful aeeda being taken out. In¬ 
tending purchaaera can send their orders to any other 
advertiaer and compare them with Mr, Sydenham's, and 
if his when received are not perfectly tatUfaciory they 
may be returned and the money refunded. 


MIXTURES 

With or without Clover, or to renovate 
Lawns, these mixtures speedily produce the 
most beautiful and enduring turf for Garden 
Lawns, Bowling Greens, Tennis and Cricket 
Grounds, &c. 

le. 4d. per lb. ; 26 j 3. per bushel. 

WEBBS’ MIXTURES 

For Golf Links, Recreation Grounds, Ac.^ 
Is. per lb.; 20s. per bushel. 

Webbs,Wopdsley, Stourbridge. 


THE BEST SIX TOMATOES 

In cultivation; often sold under other namee to fancy 
Drioee. Each ijocket contains about 900 Beede. Perfe^ion, 
3d • a special good strain, Ham Green Favourite, 3d.; Roiie- 
lei'gh Gem, 3l; a grand new »elwtion, larg^ smooth. 
&eng«. 3d.; Golden PerfecUon 3d.; Ea^ly O^-aib. 
the be«t for outdoor work, 3d. CoUection, Is. 3d., post free. 
If ordered separately. Id. each extra for postage. 

THE FOUR BEST CUCUMBERS. 

Each Packet contains 10 Seeds. 

T^kie B Perfection, Rollisson’s Selected Telegraph, Covent 
; or the Collection, 2 b., post free. 

FULL UST8 POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


{Before you Buy your Seeds? 

I SKND FOB f 

?FRANK WAITE’S CATALOGUE? 

f OF J 

> LINCOLNSHIRE HOME-CROWN SEEDS. i 

\ 'DETNG a Genuine Seed Grower, FRANK *, 

£ -D WAITE can supidy you with his very best Stocks of j 
3 Vegetable Seeds at first cost, thus saving middle profits. ' . 

\ FRANK WAITE’S GARDEN PEAS. f 

C Grown in the Lincolnshire Fena Bright, bold swplea • 

B true to name, and infinitely superior to Canadiw and l 
f New Zealand grown Peas, very often sold because they are . I 
B cheaper. < 

B Sue quarts tor suooeasion, selected as the very b«t | 
\ from my trial grounds, hs., car. paid. 6 pints, 3s. 6d., | 

1 car. paid. | 

\ The above have been grown from my ewn carefully j 
B selected stocks under my own personal supervision; thCT ’ , 
B have been dressed by the best machinery and hand- . I 
5 picked in my own warehouses, snd 1 am fully assured . 
S that none better can be bought, no matter what prioe is I 
\ paid for thern^_ I 

C FRANK WAITE’S LINCOLNSHIRE i 

C HOME-CROWN POTATOES. |' 

8 Robust and vigorous in oonsUtatlon. thus ensiuing | 
healthy growth and freedom from disease. The value of ( 

S Lincoln^ire Potatoes for seed purposes is well known, ' | 
\ and is shown by the fact that thousands of tons are | ’ 
annually shipp^ from Boston Dock to the growers of ' | 
e Comwul and the Channel Islands, while some are sent i ' 
3 as far afield as Bouth Africa. ' . 

C Send for Caiedogve of the very beet varieties, giving i ’ 
1 terms of free carriage. | 

i FRANK WAITE’S LINCOLNSHIRE ‘ I 

I HOME-CROWN YECETABLE SEEDS. ’, 

% (No German rubbish.) The truest and beet stocks that; 
a can be produced by careful growth and selection. | 

i ASPARAGUS ROOrS.-aplendid stuff, care-', 
X fully packed aud carriage poid for 3s. 6d,, 5Ck, and , ’ 
S 78. 6d. per 100 8ee Ca'rv'ouue. _ I , 

= GOO^BERRY AND CURRANT-TRXKS,, \ 

surplus stock, specially grown for my own market garden. ! 

i These are really good and cheap. 38. 6<L dox., carriage | 
paid for | 

LINCOWSHIRK GROWN GULDIOLUS. 

—Magnificent bulb% producing spike after spike of j 
bloom. Brenchleyensls, 18. per doz.; Gandavensis ' , 
Hybrids, l8.6d. per doz., car. paid. I ' 

FRANK WAITE,! 

Seed Grower and Seed Merohant, j' 

BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. ] 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THB KITOUJUH GAilDBN. 

USEFUL VEGETABLES. 

At tluf time of year the amateur ie oonridering 
what he oaa grow to the beet advantage, and in 
moet ohaee it will be neoeeeary to make a start 
either by sowing or planting. In this note I will 
briefly enumerate a few useful vegetables, with 
cnlti^ details. Those who have glass, even 
if it is only a few frames, are able to start muoh 
aarhar than those who sow in the open. For 
instance, with a little manure to give bottom- 
heat, Tomatoes may be sowu muoh earlier ; also 
other tender vegetables, such as Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows, Frenoh Beans, and early salads; but I need 
not dwell at length upon tender vegetables, but 
give a few of those most needed that oan at the 
present time be given open air cultivation. 
The garden to the amateur should be a source 
of pleasure, and I always endeavour to make my 
vegetable garden as interesting as the flower 
garam, and 1 go much farther and assert 
that if kept in order it is a mreater pleasure 
than glass-houses, and often w more profit¬ 
able, if well done. 

Asparagus. —This is a vegetable many ama- 
tears do not grow, thinking it needs more skill 
than they oan command. In many oases there 
ii an erroneous impression that it thrives in 
2 feet or 3 feet of manure, and can only be 
grown bv those who have the best means at 
oommand. Bach is not the case, and though I 
am unable to go into oulture at length, let me 
say it is readily grown, will thrive in double 
dog soil, with n fair ooating of manure, and is 
inexpensive. The simplest way is to select an 
open border (not shaded by trees), dig deeply, 
heep the manure on the top spit, and then sow 
■eea at a distance of 18 inches to 2 feet apait 
between the rows, and thin to 1 foot in the 
row when the seedlings are large enough, and 
do not out th.e grass till the third year. By 
planting seedlings a year may be saved, but 
more care is needed, the ground prepared some 
time in advance, and heathy plants procured. 
Bsrly in April is a good time to sow or plant. 
I advise those who have little knowledge of 
odtore to eow thinly, and thin early. If the 
soil is very heavy, add any lighter materials ; 
if light, add the reverse. We find old mortar- 
Tubble, wood-ashes, and old Cucumber, Marrow, 
or Melon-beds ezoelient to mix with the soil in 
miking up the beds. I mean previous to plsut- 
ing or sowing. 

Frbnch Brans. —^Many amateurs cannot get 
vary early dwarf Beans, as it is useless to sow 
in heavy clay or wet soil. If the crop oan be, 
however, hastened so much the better. To get 
snrly p<^ we draw rather deeper drills the 
middle of April, and sow such kmds as Early 
Tavoorite or a strong grower, and the plants at 
ni^t are covered with litter. This latter 
Slues a little work, but it is worth the trouble. 
Ihose who can give a sheltered spot under a 
wan will find the new type of Runner French 
Bsan moet useful. Here may be grown such 
hinds as Excelsior, Tender and True, or 
£arlieet of All. These are wcmderful croppers, 
and though remarkably earljr, if given ample 
moisture eontinme beariog till cut down by 


frost. If these kinds are given 4 feet to 6 feet 
stakes and stopped at the top of the stakes 
they give a wonderful return indeed, and are 
more profitable than the Scarlet Runner. Beans 
need good soil and ample space, and in exposed 
positions amateurs will do well to defer sowing 
until the soil is warmer. I have frequently 
sown in cold frames and planted out. This 
saves much time and labour for early supplies. 

Potatoes. —^There need be no delay in getting 
in early Potatoes, and of oourse amateurs with 
none too much space at oommand will do well 
to secure those kinds reliable for crop as well as 
earliness. Kor many years we relied upon the 
Ashleaf. Few are of such fine quality, but they 
lack croppingpoints, so necessary to the amateur. 
For years I nave been trying the best early 
kinds to get quantity with quality combined, 
and my but Potato in this respect last summer, 
in spite of drought, was Ninetyfold. This 
variety has a stronger top growth than the Ash- 
leafs, but is of such exceflsnt quality with crop 
oombined that it should become a great favourite 
with amateurs. English Beauty is likewise a 
very heavy cropper. This is the result of 
crossing the well-known Myatt’s Ashleaf with 
Beauty of Hebron, and the result is most satis- 
There are other excellent early 
, such as Sharpe’s Victor and Early 
Puritan, an American variety, and of good 
quality in light soils, but needs lifting early. 

Peas may now be sown with no fear of the 
seed going wrong as the earth is warm. There 
can be no question as to the value of the Marrow 
types for present sowing. Laxton’s Gradus is 
one of the best and is of splendid quality in 
addition to its cropping so freely, but there are 
no lack of good varietiee. May Q ueen, Defiance, 
and Peerless Marrowfat are splendid varieties. 
In sowing amateurs often crowd their seed too 
muoh, so that the plant cannot develop, and 
the result is a weaker growth and fewer pods, 
beside waste of seed. I am aware that with 
very early sowing it may be necessary .to use 
more seed, but the plants, if all mature, may be 
thinned ; this latter is often omitted. 

Celery. —Where this vegetable is grown this 
is a good time to sow seed. At this date glass 
must be used, but much heat is not neraed. 
We usually sow Celery in a cold-frame, but for 
es^ly supplies it is necessary to sow in heat. 
Boxes or pans filled with light soil should be 
used ; these stand on the pipes or near them 
till the seedlings push through the soil. Good 
early kinds of Celery are the Early Rose and 
Gem ; the latter is a white variety and un¬ 
rivalled for earliness, being a dwarf grower, 
solid, and sweet. Fur mid-season use Solid 
White is difficult to beat, and for latest use 
Standard Bearer is excellent. This latter we 
sow very thinly in the open, and get our best 
keeping roots grown thus. 

Carrots —In well-worked soil it is well to 
sow the Short Horn varieties for early summer 
use. A light fibrous soil is needed, and a warm 
border, as this seed is longer in germinating 
than some other vegetables. The Early Nantes 
is a very early variety, and for midsummer 
supplies there are none equal to Early Gem, 
which has scarcely any cere and is a delicions 
toot. 
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Turnips. —^These will grow now in almost 
any part of the garden, and it is best to sow 
seM in small quantities and often. The Extra 
Early Milan is one of our best early roots, and 
to follow none are superior to Snowball, which 
is a perfect root both in shape, size, and quality. 

Beet. —This is a vegetable amateurs negleo^ 
as by sowing the Crimson Ball or Globe at this 
date good roots may be had for midsummer 
use, and Beet is valuable in the early summer 
months for salads. 

Lettuce. —This, like the Turnip, should be 
sown monthly, as then there is no gap in the 
supplies. A small sowing is best, and for the 
present, use early kinds, a good soil, mid shel¬ 
tered bwder. 

Brassicas. —Under this heading comes the 
green stnfif needed for autumn, winter, and 
spring supplies, such as Brussels Sprouts, 
Cauliflowers, Early Broccoli, Early Savoy, Kale, 
or Borecole, but for winter and spring sow the 
three last-named in a mouth’s time. W. 


SPINACH AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 
This green vegetable (Spinach) is one of the most 
popular and useful of the many garden products 
in common use for the table during the summer, 
but its production in good condition in dry, hot 
weather is often very difficult, and involves a 
great deal of treuble with but a poor return tor 
seed and labour expended. In the hot season it 
frequently happens that no sooner do the young 
Spinaoh plants appear above the ground that 
instead of developing good succulent leaves th^ 
run away to seed, and the foliage then is very 
small and scanty, stringy, and unfit to cook. 
These remarks apply to the ordinary variety, 
but fortunately there is what is ciUled New 
Ze^and Spinaoh, which forms an excellent sub¬ 
stitute, and though, perhaps, not equal in table 
quality to spring and winter samples of the old 
kind, oecomes valuable in the hot summer an^ 
early autumn seasons. The best way to get it 
early is to sow in pots, putting two or three 
see^ in each one, when they shonld be placed 
in a Cucumber-frame er other warm position 
to get them to germinate, and the plants shonld 
be quickly grown on strong and large before 
turning them out in the open ground. This 
latter work may be done by the nist or second 
week in June, but it is necessary to harden 
them off a little at first, so as to fit them to bear 
the change and exposure to the open air ol 
the garden. As the habit of the New Zealand 
Spinach is a spreading one it requires some 
amount of room. A good place to plant it is on 
the top of any heap of waste soil or old exhausted 
hot-beds, or any position of the kind where ik 
has plenty of room, and something in the way of 
rotten manure or other rich material on whioh 
to feed. It may also be grown between trenohes 
of Celery, but wherever planted the situation 
should l>e a hot sunny one, or the progress of the 
plants will be slow. The only way of k^ping 
up a supply of the old sort of Spinach till the 
New Zealand kind comes in is to sow frequently 
on cool, f hady borders or between rows of Peas, 
ana vhat the leaves may be as large and 
succulent as it is possible to have them, the 
ground should be heavily manured and the 
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plants thinned out toagooddiftanoeapart. One 
of the best, if not the be^, sabstitate for Spinach 
is ^e Silver Beet, which is quite worth sowing 
and mowing, as daring the driest and hottest 
weather there are always plenty of hne juicy 
leaves to be had from it. Its culture is very 
simple. All that is needed is to draw a shallow 
drill, then deposit the seed in it, and when the 
Beet comes up to thin the plants out, leaving 
them about a foot apart from each other. 

H. B. 


QARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory.— The Hyacinths and Nar¬ 
cissi that have b^n brought on quetly in a 
cool-house are usually brighter and better than 
the forced bulbs. For conservatory work the 
effect is better when three or four bulbs are 
placed in a 6-inch pot. Masses of colour can 
easily be worked up in this way. When the 
Narcissi go out of bloom, if the bulbs are 
gradually dried off and ripened, the best bulbs 
will flower again uext year, and the weakest 
can be planted out for a year, and may then be 
lifted and forced again. This will reduce the 
expense considerably without any falling off of 
effMt. If the bulbs have to be purchased every 
year the expense may in some gardens be 
deterrent, but so far as the Narcissus family is 
concerned, if the bulbs are taken care of they 
will not deteriorate much, if at all. Hyacinths 
must be imported annuallv, and Tulips are so 
cheap in Holland it is hardly worth the trouble 
of mowing them here, except for fllling the 
borders and for outside cutting. Gladioli make 
charming groups in the conservatory. Every¬ 
body, of course, grows Colvillei The Bride—they 
are so useful for cutting—but one dees not often 
see the other forms of Gladioli in pots, but they 
are just as easily managed as The Bride. I have 
had the Gandavensis hybrids in bloom early in 
the spring when potted about Christmas or 
early in the new year. The best way of starting 
is to plunge the pots in a bed of leaves in a pit 
where there is a temperature of about 45 degs. 
to 60 degs. at night. There is usually some 
potting to do at this season Fuchsias should 
be shifted on. Zonal Pelargoniums may be cut 
down and the cuttings put in. This work will 
be done elsewhere u there are several houses 
for growing stock for the conservatory. It is 
a very great advantage to have several houses 
to meet the wants of the plants coming on, so 
that only the best side of things can be seen in 
the conservatory. It is a decided advantage to 
the collection of plants if one has sufficient 
resolution to throw out very old plants, or 
those which from any cause may out of 
health. With proper means for propagation 
the stock can easily be kept up, so that only 
new plants need be pinched. AXL plants will 
require more water now, and a dewing over 
with the syringe on a sunny day will be 
beneficial. The borders must be moistened 
and climbers trained. 

Stove.— There is a good deal of propagat¬ 
ing to do at this season, as many of the plants 
started in the stove may be mown on through 
the summer in cold-pits, and be brought into 
flower in heat daring the autumn for the con¬ 
servatory. This remrs to a good many useful 
winter-flowering plants, including Euphorbia 
jaoquiniaeflora, Justicias, Poinsettias, Begonias, 
Coleus, etc. These plants will be required for 
low table decoration, and these may be grown 
in shallow pans. Fittonia argyroneura, Trades- 
cantia aurea variegata, Panicum variegatum, 
Isolepis gracilis, and Eulalia japonica variegata 
should be divided now and grown on for a time, 
at any rate, in heat. Selaginellaa in pans and 
6 -inch pots will be useful. Where there is 
much decoration to do, they will be all the better 
for being started in a warm, shady, damp place 
under the stage. Young plants of Cissus dis¬ 
color will be useful for furnishing baskets. 
Acalypha Sanderi is a desirable plant to have, 
and will be found as easy to propagate as most 
of the other plants of the same family, which 
strike readily from soft cuttings now in heat. 
Aphelandra aurantiaca Roezli is a pretty species 
ei^y raised from seeds sown now. Night 


* In cold or northern dittricU the operations referred 
to under '* Garden Work" may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results. 


temperature now 65 degs. Keep up atmos¬ 
pheric humidity by damping floors at intervals 
when necessary. 

Qold and Silver Feme.— Thesebelong to 
the tropical fernery, and must have a temperature 
of 65 degs. at night. They will do with 5 degs. 
more, but it always seems to me to be a waste 
of heat to run up the thermometer higher than 
is necessary for keeping the plants in health. 
Many of the Gymnogrammas make very hand¬ 
some specimens, and as they are easily raised 
from spores it is a mistake to keep the plants 
when they begin to decline, or to attempt pro¬ 
pagation by division. The plant is never so 
handsome as when it is grown vigorously, and 
seedlings are more vigorous than plants raised 
in any other way. These should be grown in a 
lighter sandier soil than Adiantums. A third of 
very turfy loam, and the remainder fibry peat, 
leaf-mould, crushed charcoal and sand, will suit 
them well. Drain the pots well, and place a 
handful of rough, fibry bits of soil on the drain¬ 
age. Pot firmly and guard against over¬ 
watering till the roots are running freely in the 
new soil. 

Figs in pots.— The first crop wiH now bo 
swelling freely. The leaders will have been 
stopped, or should now be ready for stopping. 
This is done by pinching the end of the shoot 
between the thumb and finger—^not to separate 
the shoot, but destroy the tissues in such a manner 
as to stop growth, and yet cause no bleeding. Figs 
in pots must have plenty of nourishment in the 
shape of liquid-manure and rich top-dressings. 
Usually the second crop of Figs is better than 
the first, though the fruit may not be quite so 
large. 

Oold-frames. —These will be specially 
valuable now; scarcely anyone has enough of 
them. All bedding plants if established in pots 
will be safe now if covered with mat» at night. 
Hardy plants, such as Carnations, etc., will be 
turned out now, and the frames given up to 
plants from the houses. 

Window gardening.— There should be 
a good display now of laie bulbs. These are 
often lifted from the borders and planted out 
again later. Lilium longiflorum flowers well in 
the room in pots. Keep down insects on 
Pelargoniums with the sponge. 

Outdoor garden. —Roses may be pruned 
now in all early districts, except perhaps a few 
delicate Teas, which may be left a little longer. 
There is no necessity to lay down hard-and-fast 
rules, as something aepends UTOn the object one 
has in view. I believe in hard pruning for fine 
blooms, but hard pruning means only moderate 
sized bushes. A distinction should be made 
between weakly growers and those of robust 
habit. The former should be out to three buds, 
and the strong shoots of the vigorous growers 
may be left from 10 inches to 12 inches long. 
The shoots in both cases which are weak and 
unripe may be cut out. The late dry, frosty 
weather has been rather trying for recently 
planted Roses where no attention has been 
given to them. A mulch of manure over the 
roots and an occasional watering will be benefi¬ 
cial. Sprinkling the plants overhead if there 
are any signs of shrinkage of the bark will help 
to sustain life till the roots are active. Roses 
planted before Christmas are now making new 
roots. There is no question but autumn plant¬ 
ing is best; but Roses planted with proper care 
will soon get established. When the dry, frosty 
weather goes look round all newly planted 
things and fix them firmly in the ground. All 
beds and borders not yet forked over should 
have immediate attention, and the hoe should 
be used among spring-flowering plants. Pansies 
may be planted from the autumn cutting beds. 
Young plants from cuttings produce the finest 
flowers. The mowing machine will be required 
now to get lawns into order. 

Fruit g^arden. — The ventilation of the 
orchard-house should be carefully managed, 
without causing a cold draught. Blossoms ex¬ 
posed to cold currents suffer more than when 
fully exposed against a warm wall. If the 
ventilation is right there will be no difficulty 
to get the blossoms set now. A harsh, dry 
atmosphere is always bad. Apple-trees infested 
with American-blight should be dressed with an 
insecticide. The insects are not difficult to 
kill if thev can be reached with a brush and a 
strong solution of Gishurst-oompound, or any 


other dressing strong enough to kill aphides. 
When the pest enters a garden, unless prompt 
measures are taken, it is difficult to clear out. 
And the matter is more difficult in suburban 
gardens than in the country, where the insects 
cannot so easily travel from one garden to 
another. Grafting may be done now. Stone 
fruits are now generally budded in Julv or 
August, according to the season, when the bark 
is iu condition. Strawberries in pots are often 
forced in Peach-houses and Vineries, and usually 
they do very well in such houses, under careful 
management. But in a dry atmosphere the soft 
foliage is liable to be attacked by red-spider 
and unless the syringe is used freely, after the 
blossoms aro set, there will be trouble from both 
spider and green-fly. On the other hand, if the 
atmosphere is at aU stuffy, mildew may appear. 
The good cultivator, by timely precaution, will 
escape these pests. 

Vegetable garden.— Potatoes are best 
planted in drills, and the drills should be deep 
enough to permit of a covering 4 inches deep of 
soil over the sets. It is a very great mistake to 
plant thickly, though, of course, the distance 
apart should vary accordins to the amount 
of growth usually made b^ the Potatoes. We 
generally plant Ashleaf varieties on south border 
2 feet apart, and 9 inches apart in the rows. 
Hebrons are set 2^ feet apart and I footapsirt in 
the rows. Windsor Castle and Up-to-date wiD 
be planted 3 feet from row to row, and 14mohes 
in the rows. This will give plenty of space to 
clean the land during growth and ea^iJi up 
effectually later. Spaces can be left at intervale 
of 12 feet or so for Peas, and when the rows of 
Peas are isolated the crop is much better. The 
main crop of scarlet Intermediate Carrots are 
generally sown early in April. Where the crop 
suffers from the maggot, a dressing of salt, soot, 
and lime lightly forked in will be benefidal. 
Those who wish to try experiments may water 
a part of the bed before sowing the seeds with 
a mixture of water and paraffin-oil. Sow the 
main crop of Celery, if not already done, m 
heat, and prick off plants raised early. Sow 
winter Greens. Autocrat is a good Pea for 
sowing now. B- Hobdat. 


TBM OOMOrO WBBE’S WORK. 

EztnscU from a Oardm Diary. 

March 27th .—Rearranged Herb bedi^ and 
put in cuttings of Sage and Thyme, and divided 
roots of Balm, Chives, Fennel, Mint, Penny 
Royal, Wormwood, etc. Planted Green Wind¬ 
sor Bc^ns and Autocrat and Dr. McLean Peas. 
Sowed Broccoli, Kale, and Savoys. Pricked 
out Brussels Sprouts that were sown under 
glass in boxes. Sowed Cardoons and New 
Zealand Spinaeh in small pots. Sowed Mig¬ 
nonette in small pots to grow on for making 
specimens. 

March Planted a group of Rheum 

officinalis in the wild garden. We are looking 
for large-leaved things to plant in groups cm 
Grass. Sowed Salsify and Scorzonera. Planted 
another bed of Shallots. Pricked out Celery. 
Potted off bedding plants and placed in heat. 
Moved Lobelias and other plants which are 
getting forward to cold-pits. Sowed more 
Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, and Marigolds, and 
placed in hmkt. 

March Shifted a lot of Chrysanthe- 

mums into 5-inch pots, and potted on wl^tes and 
yellows for late blooming, chiefly Princess Vic¬ 
toria and Lincoln. Planted several masses of 
white and crimson Clove Carnations on lawn ^ 
there are five dozen or six dozen plants in a 
mass, and it is desirable to do this to get the 
distinct colour of blossom and the gUnooua 
tint of foliar in winter. Beds are planted 
elsewhere wider apart for layering purposes. 

March 30th .—Finished pruning Roses every¬ 
where. Thinned Horn Carrots a little in frames, 
and earthed up Potatoes. Planted out Lettuoea 
from boxes. Planted more Potatoes; Puritana 
chiefiy, as this and other Hebrens do well with 
us. finished replanting hardy edging plants 
round beds. Moved Azaleas which have dons 
flowering from conservatory, and filled ^ with 
forced p^ts—lilacs, Deutzias, Boarlet Thoms, 
etc. 

March 31st .—Planted out a lot of bulbs which 
have been forced. Sowed a frame with French 
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__ Staked Fachaiaa and PelargoDiams. 

Sowed hardy annoale, chiefly in broad patches, 
oatfide. Sowed Turnip-rooted Beet. Sowed 
BdiamB and Cooksoombii. Sowed more Sweet 
Pms, and divided eeveral old white and pink 
Ererlaiting Peas to make stock. Sowed Vege¬ 
table Marrows, also more Radishes, Mustard 
and Cress. 

WApril Iti .—Sowed James’ Scaurlet Interme¬ 
diate Carrot and Dell’s Crimson Beet. Planted 
oat more Cauliflowers. Planted groups of 
cboioe named Pentstemons from cold-frames, 
where the cuttings were rooted last autumn. 
Piniriied grafting Apples and Pears. Disbudded 
Peaches in aeoond house. Top-dreeael Vines in 


ROSBS. 

COTTAGE GARDEN ROSES. 

Mant meet delightful Rose pictures are to be 
met with in cotta^ gardens. Cotta^rs, to 
their credit be it said, are endowed with con¬ 
siderably more artistic feeling than is apparently 
possessed by the majority of designers and cul¬ 
tivators of villa gardens. It is a rare thing in 
rural villages to find bedding-plants in the gar¬ 
dens of agricultural labourers, and still rarer to 
see any attempt at geometrical design in the 
planting of the plots. If the latter exists it 
may not seldom m traced to the contiguity of a 


Cottage garden Rosea 


p^with artificial manure. Tying and stop 
ping Cucumbers and Tomatoes has to be done 
frequently.__ 

Daphne Blagayana. —This handsome 
species is now in flower. A nice spr^ding 
bush is, with me, freely covered with its distinct 
creamy-yellow flowers. The above species is 
1^ no means aommon, in large examples at any 
rate, which is the greater reason for recording 
icstanoee not merely of flowering, but where 
the species oonoemed appears to enjoy full 
bsalth and vigour. At such times we cannot 
go far wrong by noting exactly the environment 
^ any such plant, for this, I take it, has far 
more to do wdth success in many instances than 
has the soil in which the roots are accommo¬ 
dated.—T., Bcrki. 
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railway station, where spare moments have 
been laboriously and mistakenly wasted in 
fashioning pattern flower-beds out of the most 
incongruous materials, the inartistic example 
set by which has been followed by a servant of 
the company in the arrangement of his own 
little garden. Happily, as the claims of art 
vtrffus artifice arc more generally recomised 
railway stations have largely ceased to oe ex 
ponentsof the latter type of gardening, and about 
many the Roses grow as luxuriantly as they do 
in the gardens that border the winding village 
road. In cottage gardens Roses are rarely hard 
pruned. They are allowed to clamber at will 
over porches and walls, to nestle under the deep 
thatched eaves, whence they often ascend the 
chimney itself, lovingly embowering it in a 
wealth of blossom from which, on still evenings. 


a filmy column of blue smoke floats upward, 
beoomins fainter and fainter still as it rises, 
until it loses itself amid verdant foliage of an 
overshadowing Elm. The bush Rosea, too, 
have but little acquaintance with the knife, ex¬ 
cept when a few blossoms are cut to give to a 
friend or to stand in a jug in the window. By 
the lattice gate, spreading its outer branches 
over the hedge, stands a great bush, almost a 
tree, of Maiden’s Blush, thickly studded 
in the early summer with fair flesh-pink 
blossoms; there the old Cabbage Roses 
flower profusely and load the air with 
the sweetest perfume that ever escaped 
from the unclosing petals of the Queen of 
Flowers, and here the Moss Roses, pink and 
white, forgotten in many a garden, perfect 
their exquisite buds. On some cottage walla 
may be seen specimens of newer introauctions, 
for, although appreciating at their full value 
the charms of the old Roses, the village gardener 
is no bigot, and is generally ready to find room 
in his little domain for on attractive stranger. 
Thus, in the south-western counties, Marsenal 
Niel may sometimes be seen revelling in the 
sunshine on a white-washed wall and bearing 
many a lusty blossom of deep golden-yellow, 
while Climbing Captain Christy, R<>ve d’Or, 
Lamarqne, and many another, often take the 
places of the more commonly-grown Cluster 
Roses. Cottage gardens, such os that depicted 
in the accompanying illustration, are, happily, 
not yet uncommon in the South of England, 
though, in the neighbourhood of towns, slate is 
surely rcpla -ing thatch, and the picturesque 
whitewashed walls are being rapidly supplanted 
W bricks, or the still more unlovely stnooo. 
llieBe ga^ens from early spring till autumn 
ore bright with flowers. The Arabis clothes the 
walks with a hanging veil of white when the 
year is barely two months old, and the 
Aubrietio, a little later, is a breadth of pale 
purple. Then the great Lilac bushes blossom 
and distil their sweet essence on the wandering 
breexe, the Laburnum perfects its golden 
shower, and the pink Thorns bloom. Later on 
the white Pinks and double Rockets, Madonna 
Lilies, and the Roses fill the atmosphere with 
odour. Myrtles blossom aud tall Hollyhocks 
stand like sentinels beside the door, while the 
Sunflowers hang their brown, bee-haunted discs 
above the Sweet Brier at the garden’s limit. 

_S. W. F. 

Pniniog^ pegged-down Tea Roses 
(J/iss H .).—If the same growths that were 
poggod down last year are to be again treated 
in this manner, the pruning of them will s mply 
be to shorten back the small lateral shooU that 
bore the blossoms last summer. As lea Roses 
are so very excitable the operation is be*-t de¬ 
ferred until April. Even now the growths are 
much advanced, and it will be necessary to cut 
back to dormant eyes if we expect blooms of 
good quality, hut if pruned too early the plants 
are sure to suiTer from May frosts, and a quantity 
of crippled flowers will be the result. The old 
growths should have been released from the 
pegs last autumn and brought into a pei^en- 
dicular position, as by so doing they ore consider¬ 
ably retarded. But we much prefer, where pos¬ 
sible, to peg down new growths that were pro¬ 
duced from the base of the plants early last 
summer. If you have any such growths upon 
your plants, and they are not very pithy, we 
should advise you to cut away some of the oldest 
and bring dow'ii the new and more vigorous ones 
to take their place. The Hybrid rerpetuals 
and allied tribes are the best to peg down. If 
Teas are so trained it should only oe vigorous 
growers, such as Bouquet d'Or, Cloire de Dijon, 
Gustave Regis, etc. We find the upright style 
much the best for Roses of the type of Marie 
Van Houtte, Grace Darling, etc. When it U 
necessary to fill in wide spaces between bush 
plants, then one or tw'o growths on each plant 
may be advantageously pegged down ; but we 
should not advocate doing this if the plants are 
already close enough in the bed or border. 

Primula Pallnuri. —When not in flower 
this handsome alpine species be taken for 
a good vigorous tuft of an alpine Auricula, so 
free and Ndgorous is it in growth. It is equally 
attractive when its clear yellow flowers are well 
expanded. At such a time a large plant is 
quite showy. It is one of the best growers among 
the hardy TrirnuUs. 
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OXm>OOR PLANTS. 

THE MEADOW SAFFRONS. 

The oommon Meadow Safiron, or Antumn 
Groooe, as it. is so generally called, an illustra¬ 
tion of which appears on this page, is one of the 
family of bulbs, mostly autumn-flowering, that 
are especially valuable owing to their expanding 
their blossoms at a time when most of the 
denizens of our gardens have passed the season 
of their attractiveness. The subject of this 
note is well adapted for naturalising on the 
Grass, where its rosy-purple flowers create a 
charming efifect in their setting of green. 
Large, scattered clumps of three or four dozen 
bulbs, growing on a Grassy bank, with a back¬ 
ground of sombre evergreens, catching the eye 
from afar and striking a note of fresh beauty in 
a world of waning floral loveliness. It is a 
mistake to plant the Meadow Saffron in the 
soil of the open border, since the flowers, being 
produced in advance of the leaves, which do 
not appear until the spring, are quickly spoilt 
by being beaten to the ground by heavy 
rains, or marred by being 
soiled by earth-stains. If, 
however, they are sur¬ 
faced by low - growing 
plants, such as Saxifrages 
or Sedums, this objection 
does not apply. There 
are many varieties of Col- 
chioum autnmnale, some 
single, some double, tho 
do^le white form being 
a handsome plant whose 
blossoms have the merit 
of being more lasting than 
their fugitive single sis¬ 
ters. Other valuable au¬ 
tumn • blooming species 
are C. Parkinsoni, bear¬ 
ing flowers strikingly 
tessellated with purple 
and white; C.umbrosum, 
a Crimean species, with 
long-tubed, violet-purple 
blossoms; C. srociosum, 
the giant of toe genus, 
bearing large rosy-purple 
flowers a foot or more in 
height; and C. variega- 
tum, with chequered 
blooms of rose and violet.; 
of spring flowering kinds 
the yellow C. luteum and 
0 . montanum, ranging 
in colour from lilao-purple 
to white, are the brat 
known. While writing 
of the so-called Autumn 
Crocuses it may not be 
out of place to notice the 
Autumn Daffodils, or 
Stembergias, bulbs whose 
golden flowers are par¬ 
ticularly bright in the 
closing months of the 
yem:, and which are not 
as widely known in our 
gardens as their merits deserve. S. W. F. 


WHITE TUFTED PANSIES. 

The easterly winds and hard frosts recently 
experienced have deferred spring planting of 
the Tufted Pansies, and during the present 
month it is pretty safe to state that planting 
will go along well. In looking over the frame 
and raised borders in which our stock of plants 
are usually propagated the disastrous results of 
last season’s drought have now to be chronicled. 
Cuttings inserted in the cooler weather of last 
autumn, and which had apparently come through 
the ordeal safety, have recently shown want of 
vigour. This is a serious matter, and proves 
the need of preparing a number of stock plants, 
and keeping them in a healthy condition, if the 
autumn cuttings are worth taking. 

Such an unexpected result must necessarily 
cause some UBCEsiness, as the advent of the 
period of spring planting, and the somewhat 
short duration when this may successfully be 
carried out, leaves but little time to make 
arrangements for the supply of plants to fill up 
tile vacancies, but orders must be sent in 
without delay. White Tutted Pansies, pro¬ 


bably, are more often in request thim such 
colours as blue and yellow and many other in¬ 
termediate shades, and flowers also with margins 
or blotches of rich and varied colourings. White 
flowers can be used in many ways. If these be 
pure and rayless, there is an additimial oheu'm. 
The following white sorts have been thorougMy 
i tested, and may safely be taken to represent 
the best of their respective types. Of the 
white rayless Tufted Pansies, one of recent in¬ 
troduction and likely to be in great request in 
the near future is Masterpiece. This is of 
compact and tufted habit, and throughout the 
flowering season is literally covered with pure 
white blossoms with a neat yellow eye. As a 
plant for beds and borders, massed or in lines 
as an edging, its value is most marked. Devon¬ 
shire Cream, as its name implies, is a rich 
cream-white flower, and certainly one of the 
most free-blooming kinds extant. TMs kind 
blooms freely and continuously over a long 
season, and the plant is of a pleasing habit of 
growth. The flowers have a rich yellow eye, 
and the centre is also slightly suffused with the 
same colour. In While Empress we have a very 


large and handsome rayless cream-white flower 
with a neat yellow eye. The growth is strong 
and vigorous, yet compact. For exhibition this 
variety is held in high esteem, a spray of its 
large blossoms looking extremely well. A 
variety resembling the last-named very closely, 
but with flowers, under good cultivation, some¬ 
what larger, is Dlanche, and grown side by 
side it is interesting and instructive, the simi¬ 
larity in these two sorts, emanating from two 
different sources, being particularly striking. 
Nellie is another large creamy-white flower, but 
with longer flower-stalks than the two last- 
named. On this account the blossoms are 
perhaps more useful, as they are well suited for 
vase decoration, and in the open border stand 
up conspicuously above the foliage. The con¬ 
stitution of this variety, however, is hardly as 
good as tho.se two just referred to. Mrs. J. 
Donnelly is another rayless flower of medium 
size, and remarkably free-flowering. The raiser 
describes this flower as “ bluish-white,” but a 
more correct description would be French white 
For massing it is most effective, and when 
planted in large numbers in beds by the side of 
a carriage-drive the effect is very pleasing. 
Ethel Hancock is a medium-sized blossom of 


the purest white, with a light orange eye. I^ 
is dwarf, compact, and sturay in growth, and 
when grown in the pure air of the country does 
exoeemngly well. Anne is a pure white self, 
and like each of the foregoing is rayless. The 
flowers are large and of good form, and they 
are also freely produced. Christiana is now 
getting old, though on this account it loses none 
of its value as a most profuse flowering variety. 
The flowers are of oval shape, creamy-white m 
colour, with a rich orange-yeUow blotch in the 
centre. It is unsurpassed as a bedder, but the sub¬ 
stance of the pet^s being rather flimsy, in very 
hot weather the flowers shrivel prematurely, and 
the constitution of the plant is not so vigorous 
now as formerly. Countess of Hopetoun, the 
I large creamy-white, with faint rays, may be 
considered as superseded by other large flowers 
already describe, although there are some 
good stocks of this variety to be found here and 
there. Marchioness is an excellent sort, and 
was one of the best in the trial of Pansies in 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at 
I Chiswick last year. The flowers are large and 
of good form, colour cream-white, and the plant 
will be found invaluable 
for bedding. Pencait- 
land is a charming little 
compact plant, literally 
studded with medium¬ 
sized pure white bloe- 
soms with neat rays, and 
late in the season is seen 
in capital condition. 
Sylvia, one of the first of 
Dr. Stuart’s triumphs,, 
still holds its own, being 
remarkably free, and 
most effective in the 
border when massed. 
The flowers are cream- 
white, with a neat yel¬ 
low eye, and the habit is 
an excellent one. Those 
on the look out for plants 
of straggling growth to 
associate with plants of 
sparse foliage would 
find White Flag useful 
for the purpose. Thie 
plant has large white 
flowers, with neat light 
blue rays, and the con¬ 
stitution is also good. 
For the same purpose 
Countess of WhamcliflTe 
is pleasing, its pure white 
blossoms and rich orange 
eye making it very strik¬ 
ing and effective. A 
plant at one time most, 
popular, more particu¬ 
larly across the oorder, 
18 Lady Dundonald, 
which has medium-sized 
pure white flowers, and 

With meTt is one of tiie 
earliest to flower, and 
late in the season also 
is in really good form. 
Its constitution is robust. These varieties 
represent the best of those in commerce, 
and will give good results. In conclusion 
let me remind readers of the charming 
flowers of the sweet-scented miniature-flowered 
Violetta. This was the first of a new type, and 
although rather later than the larger flowered 
sorts in coming into blossom, this somewhat 
trifling delay is amply compensated for by the 
grace and refinement of the flowers when once 
they begin to expand. Plants two or three 
years old are a sight worth seeing when in full 
bloom. D. B. Ckane, 


Oacldiutn concolor. —This pretty speciea 
is already in flower, and is a universal favourite, 
the clear soft yellow of its blossoms always 
exciting admiration. Grown in small pans sus¬ 
pended from the roof of the coolest house, it is 
easily cultivated if not allowed to flower itself 
to death. Enough room to tide the plants 
over a couple of years must be allowed, and as- 
long as this is the case no harm will come to 
them. Water them freely at the roots all the 
year round, but especially when hot, dry 
weather causes evapcraticn to be more than 
usually rap*d. 


A group of Meadow Saffroua From a photograph by mIsb Thorny croft, Eyot Villa, Chiswick. 
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BRITISH PRIMROSES AND GARDEN 
VARIETIES ARISING FROM THEM. 

Ga&dkn Primiuxsks —The large engraving 
on this page ie reprodaoed from a photograph 
taken in Miss Jekyll's garden at Mun- 
itead. Godaiming. It was here that the Mnn- 
Btead Primroses were raised. No flower better 
deserves a garden to itself than the Primrose. 
It is so old a favourite, and has been cultivated 
into BO many forms, that anyone determined to 
have a Primrose nrden may choose the kind 
he likes best, and set to work accordingly. 
There are the single-stalked Primroses, the 
earliest of all, flowering from the middle of 
March onwards, while some may be had in bloom 
as soon as the end of February. They range 
in ooloar from pure white to deep primrose, and 
from palest pinky-lilac through strong red- 
purples to a colour nearly approaching blue, and 
there are also rich reds of many shades, lliere 
is not as yet any Primrose of a true pink colour ; 
nor, though the type colour is yellow, are there 
ss yet any strong yellows of the orange class. 


there, where a broader clearing makes it desir¬ 
able to have two paths in the width. The 
older divided plants are put in groans of a 
colour together, from twenty to fifty of a sort. 
The groups of seedlings are of necessity more 
various, though they are more or less true to 
the parent colour, so that a patch of 100 seed¬ 
lings—from yellows, for instance—will give a 
general effect of yellow throughout the group. 

Whites and yellows are kept at one end of 
the garden and the reds at the other, the 
deepest yellows next to the reds. Seen from a 
little distance, the yellow and white part of the 
Primrose garden looks like a river of silver and 
gold flowing through the copse. The white 
stems of the Birches and the tender green of 
their young leaves help to form a pretty picture, 
which is at its best when the whole is illumi¬ 
nated by the evening sunlight. The question 
has been much discussed whether it is best to 
sow Primrose seed as soon as it is ripe, or to 
keep it over till March in the next year. iSuoh 
strong opinions have been expressed on both 


flowers are deep purple with a yellow eye, and 
borne on a short stem. 

Double Primroses. —No fairer nor more 
interesting flowers adorn our gardens than 
double Primroses. Why then are they so rarely 
seen, and why so difficult to cultivate? It is 
probable that the second question answers the 
Mt. They are rarely seen because they are 
difficult to cultivate. By cultivation I do not 
mean a feeble existence with here and there a 
poor flower, but a plant of noble habit, with 
rich, succulent foliage, 9 inches or 10 inches in 
height, a wealth of perfectly-formed blooms 
peeping in clusters from between the leaves, and 
numbering in well-grown specimens from eighty 
to one hundred and twenty exquisitely formed 
double blossoms, possessing colour of a deep 
and velvety richness rivalling the Rose, and of a 
size little less than the Carnation, but unre¬ 
stricted like these by the usual laws of plant 
colour, for amongst them are found all shaiMs of 
crimson, yellow, and blue, whilst rich browns, 
whites, and blended shades combine to form a 
plant-picture of great depth and richness. 



A Primrose garden in Surrey. 


There are also Double Primroses in nearly 
all the same colourings. The florist's Polyan¬ 
thus, with its neat trusses of small flowers, 
though beautiful in the hand and indispensable 
in the good garden of hardy flowers, is not a 
plant for the Primrose garden, as it makes no 
show in the mass. The grand Primroses for 
garden effect are the large 
Bunch FLOWERED kinds (see illustration), 
white, yellow, and orange-coloured, red, crim- 
•on, and rich brown of infinite vairiety in form, 
texture, habit, and colouring, easy to raise to 
SDV amount by seed, as also by divisions of the 
older plants. A Primrose garden that for some 
years has been an ever-increasing source of plea- 
lore and interest to its owners was formed a 
few years back by making a cutting of about 
TO yards long, and varying from 10 yards to 
15 yards wide, through a wild copse of young 
Birch-treee. The natural soil was very poor 
tnd sandy, so it was prepared by a thorough 
trenching and a liberal addition of loam and 
nanure, which has to be renewed every year. 
No formal walks are made, but one main track 
is trodden down about 2 feet wide, near the 
middle of the space, dividing into two hero and 


' sides, and by such trustworthy writers, that 
one can only conclude that each way is the best 
in its own place. Both have been tried in 
connection with the Primrose garden above 
described, where the seed sown the next March 
answers mdoh the best. It may, therefore, be 
assumed that this is the way that suits seedlings 
for a light soil; whereas, the sowing as soon as 
ripe is right on heivier ground, where the 
plants may also stand two years without 
division. 

Tub Oxlfp is rarer far than the common 
Primrose, but a beautiful native flower, a 
na* ural hybrid between the Cjwslip and Prim¬ 
rose, as one can see if the plant is examined. 
This mu'«t not be confounded with the Bardfield 
or true Oxlip, which is P. elatior. The common 
Oiwslip is P. veris, a beautiful wilding of 
meadow and wayside. 

Bird’s-eye Primosb (P. farinosa) is a dainty 
native flower with silvery leaves, and a little 
umbel of soft lilac flowers. This needs a light 
soil, the kind one finds on many commons—a | 
mixture of loam and peat. 

P. 8COT1CA is a near ally of the Bird’s-eye 
Primrose, and needs similar treatment. The 


Though the varieties of double Primroses are 
not numerous, their colours are distinct and 
include a few variegations, though the majority^ 
are pnre seifs, whiiui lend themselves to decora¬ 
tive design of an especially alluring nature. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than a well- 
staged basket of double Primroses carefully 
arranged and nestling amidst their own foliage 
in fresh green Moss, nor can anything be more 
dainty than a well-made button-hole of the 
same flowers of various colours. 

Their value as out blooms has never been 
appreciated, although we are a commercial as 
well as a flower-loving people As an instance 
of the blooming qualities of these plants and 
their value to tM sellers of cut flowers, I may 
mention a small bed, 9 feet 6 inches by 4 feet, 
of double White Primroses grown here, contain¬ 
ing fifty plants, much too crowded, but carry 
ing at one time an average of aigh<’y open 
blooms per pUnt—an aggregate of 4,000—all of 
even size, of about Ig inches in diameter, and 
this at a time when whits flowers were specially 
sought for and commanded a iiigh price. Their 
decorative value in the garden when highly 
cultivated is great, yet they require oompara- 
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tively little protection, whilst the space allotted 
t3 them need not be large. If it is desired to 
obtain early flowers, a frame 6 feet by 4 feet can 
be placed over them, supported only at the cor¬ 
ners, for Primroses require plenty of air and are 
very averse to coddling At the same time I 
advise screens as a protection against cutting 
winds, which materially injure the delicate 
varieties, and 1 have found nothing cheaper nor 
more satisfactory than some light material, such 
as Heather or Fern or Reed straw, sandwiched 
between two layers of wire-netting. 

As companions to choice douUe Primroses, 
double Polyanthuses are all that can be desired, 
and as they flower later than the Primroses their 
value is appreciable. I know of only four varie¬ 
ties, but it is difficult to find a more beautiful 
flower than Golden Pheasant, with its wealth of 
rich golden-brown, perfectly double blossoms, 
of which you may see six to ten on each stem ; 
whilst Golden &ill, a stronger variety, with 
larger foliage and pink and yellow double flowers, 
as a out bloom is hard to beat. Then there is 
the tricolor Rex Theodore, a combination of 
rich crimson and yellow, with each petal 
deeply fringed pure white; and the charming 
semi-double Flake, or, as it is known in Ireland, 
Prince Silverwings, a silver-laced Polyanthus 
of great merit, of which a proportion of the 
blooms is single, others duplex, others again 
<|uite double. 

For those who have never seen double Primroses 
in TOrfection I would select Pompadour, a beauti¬ 
ful velvet crimson, perfectly double, as a 
type; next double white, double lilac, 
double mauve, double yellow, double rose 
(bright, though a shy bloomer, with immense 
blossoms), double sulphur, double cerise, in the 
order written, but each is charming and has its 
admirers. The moat difficult of all to grow is 
Pompadour. To grow plants such as these 
infinite pains is taken, and special beds are 
devoted to them, it being impossible to grow 
such in a genm'al border, but, although this may 
rather militate against their general cultivation, 
who would grudge space, time, or trouble to 
achieve such results ? 

In sending double Primrose flowers to a dis¬ 
tance, they should be pulled twenty-four hours 
before sending, tied in small bunches, with or 



Bird's-eye Primrose (Primula farinosa). 


without leaves, and immersed in water half-way 
up the stems ; then packed in damp Moss tucked 
round each bunch of stems, they will arrive ptr- 
fectly fresh after a long journey and improved 
in colour. 

P. H. Mules, Old Parsonage^ Qrtxford, 

Polyanthus. —The origin of this is somewhat 
obscure; it is considered to be a form of the 
common Primrose with developed stems. It is 
interesting to note that whilst the National 
Auricula Society, which holds its annual exhibi¬ 
tion at the Drill Hall, James-street, Westmin¬ 
ster, this year, on April 16bh, offers prizes for 
the border or fancy forms of Polyanthuses 
only, none are now offered, as was formerly the 
case, for the gold-laced section, as so few of 
these are now grown southward, and, indeed, 
an 3 rwhere, and even when exhibited in years 
put they made but a very poor display. The 
giant border varieties, so easily raised from seed, 
and so readily grown into large clumps carrying 
heads of bloom from 9 inches to 10 inches over, 
the pips very fine and of the best form, of 
many colours, including white, sulphur, yellow, 
red, crimson, mauve, purple, and other hues. 


give such a fine display that the gold-laced 
varieties have had to give place to the others 
everywhere, both in gardens and at exhibitions 
No wonder, therefore, if whilst everybody 



A Polyanthus. 


grows the one very few indeed grow the other, 
the few being almost exclusively limited to old- 
fashioned florists, who, having in early days im¬ 
bibed alove for these, and thoroughly understand¬ 
ing their marking and requirements, still have 
fondness for them, and preserve them. It is to the 
great merit of ihe fine border or fancy Polyan¬ 
thuses that not only do they seed freely, and 
are thus readily reproduced, but they come from 


either in small beds outdoors, where kept 
watered and, if needful, shaded, or else in shallow 
pans or boxes under glass, the seedlings being 
later dibbled into nursery beds outdoors, and 
finally transplanted where to bloom as fine 
plants in the autumn. But with the gold-laoed 
<*ection the result is less satisfactory. It is 
difficult in the first place to obtain seed from a 
tirst-class strain, and any strain that is not 
first-class is poor indeed. Then even with seed 
obtained from the finest varieties in commerce, 
there is always the possibility that the progeny 
j may bo of distinctly inferior merit. A true 
J high-class Gold-laced Polyanthus is the product 
I of generations of development, and the flowers 
j represent positive perfection in the strain. It 
' is, therefore, common to find progeny reverting 
largely to the earlier inferiority, although a 
' favoured few may come remarkably good. 
Should they do so the result is well worthy the 
trouble taken to raise the plants in this way. 
But the novice in Gold-laced Polyanthus culture 
and floral markings would do best to obtain 
plants of some few of the best named varieties 
from a grower who will supply them true, as 
when these flower, not only can he then save a 
few seeds for his own sowing, but he can also 
! note the peculiarities of the flowers, and thus 
I gain much useful information respecting theoL 
Gold-laced varieties are divided into two 
sections—viz.,red and black grounds. Some, how¬ 
ever, open one shade and die off the other. In all 
ether respects they resemble Probably the two 

finest and most perfect varieties in commerce 
are very old ones—Cheshire Favourite, black 
ground, and Exile, red ground ; others named 
are George IV., William IV., John Bright, and 
Kingfisher ; but it is difficult to say how far 
these and some other old ones may be obtain¬ 
able. The markings have to be very clear and 
I well defined ; thus each eye or centre should be 
of thrum form—that is, the cluster of anthers 
or pollen oases be the centre or cup throiL 
standing level with the edge of the thf^a 
Then the ring round the eye should be golden, 
and next that the ground colour, red or black, 

I margined all round each petal by a wire 
marked edge of gold of the same hue as is ffie 
centre. Centres that are of a dark orange or 



The Primrose (Primula vulgaris). 


seed not less fine than did their seed producers ; 
whilst commonly, where care is exercised in 
selecting from the best varieties, they give 
diverse colours and distinct improvements. Seed 
is also cheap, hence all may purchase, and all 
who have gardens may freely grow these beautiful 
spring flowers. Sera may be sown at once. 


buff colour are bad. The hue should always ^ 
of a bright yellow or golden tint. Then in 
addition to this golden edging being round e^h 
petal, the colour should aUo form a clear divid¬ 
ing mark or line through the centre of each 
petal, and as each flower comprises five 
there are then in a good marked flower ten w 
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these distinct segments oT dark ground edged or 
divided by a golden mark. It is also important 
that in all cases these golden lines or edging 
marks run right through the ground into the 
centre. When the pips are round and fairly 
dat, then a good class flower is presented. 
Plants blooming outdoors seldom show flowers 
with perfect markings, and common faults are 



Primula icotica. 


pink eyes, centres dark or clouded, and edgings 
pale approaching to whiteness. No wonder, 
therefore, that few who may have so-called 
gold-laced strains understand what in the 
eyes of the florist constitutes a proper 
gold-la^ flower. But the production of the 
finest markings is dependent chiefly even with 
the best-namt-d varieties on culture and treat¬ 
ment. Certainly the best are usually produced 
in L^caphire, where the air is relatively coole 
and less dry than it is in the south. But in the 
south something may be done to mitigate 
warmth by growing the plants during the sum¬ 
mer and autumn in a cold frame on the north 
nide of a wall, and in winter the plants do well 
in a cool greenhouse that has but little heating 
power. Then by giving them frequent over¬ 
head sprinklings in dry weather, much may be 
done to correct the effects of a too dry atmos¬ 
phere. Pot culture is practically essential, as 
too free root room causing coarse growth also 
loads to coarse foliage and badly-marked flowers. 
The plants should not be allowed to become 
large; when they need pots about 6 inches in 
diameter they are large enough. Later they 
may be carefully divided and thus propagated. 
The best time for that is as soon as flowering is 
past in spring, the divided plants being got 
at the first into quite small pots, and after ^ing 
watered, stood in a close-shut and shaded frame 
for two or three weeks to induce rooting. Then 
later shift them into larger pots. Good com¬ 
post for Polyanthuses consists of sweet turfy 
foam, two-thirds well-decayed cow-manure, old 



nose-in-hoee Polyanthus. 


leaf-soil, and sharp sand making the other 
third parts. Pot firmly, giving first good 
drainage, keeping the plants always in ample 
air yet cool. Should they become infested with 
aphis or spider stand them in a box and fumi- 

S te with Tobacco-smoke, and cover up close 
‘ half-an-hour. A. D. 


Book on the Vino {J. D. F.».—Get Barron’s 
Book, from the author, Sutton Court Road Chiswick, 
Middlesex, price 6s. 6d. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIS MACULATA AND ITS FORMS. 
The fine hybrid native Orchis superba, which 
is a wild cross between 0. maculata and 
O. latifolia, became well known as a garden 
plantabout thirty years ago, having beenli^rally 
distributed from the Scotch garden of the late 
Miss Hope, of Wardie L^ge, Midlothian, 
where it used to be grown to perfection. Miss 
Hope’s plants of it were said to have been all 
the increase of one found wild in a bog near 
Kilmarnock, and it has often been called the 
Kilmarnock Orchis. Some which came to me 
from Miss Hops’s garden were cultivated at 
Edge for several years, but one disastrous spring 
destroyed these, and my present stock, which I 
believe to be the true kind, was supplied by one 
or two friends in Scotland. Under favourable 
conditions the tubers multiply fast. A slope to 
the east, a rich moist loam, with surface 
dressings of leaf-mould and rotten manure, and 
shelter from hot sun and cold winds, supply the 
conditions best suited for all the terrestrial 
Orchises of this section. Before saying more of 
the variety I will give some account of the types 
which produced the hybrid. 

Orchis maculata is of all the native terres¬ 
trial Orchises the most abundantly distributed 
throughout the kingdom and is known to every- 
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one, but it must be observed that under different 
conditions of soil and place it varies much. In 
the mountains of North Wales, for example, 
bright-coloured dwarf forms prevail, including 
many nearly or quite white; these might be 
supposed to belong to a different species from 
the tall, dull-coloured t 5 pe so common in the 
meadows and groves of the English lowlands. 
The spotting of the leaves—which are nearly 
always spotted with black—varies capriciously 
in every degree. In some the spots are large 
and confluent; in others, large, but few ; often 
they are small, and either countless or few ; 
and all these variations may be found in the 
same field. An important character to notice 
in comparing this species with its near allies is 
the lower petal of the flower, which is divided 
into two lobes, separated by a central tongue. 
In the typical 0. maculata these lobes are broad 
and well developed, whilst the tongue is often 
nearly suppressed and never projects beyond 
the lower edge of the lobes. 

0. LATIFOLIA (Marsh Orchis).—The distribu¬ 
tion of this is nearly as wide as that of 0. 
maculata, but it is more local, being limited to 
boggy ground. It flowers simultaneously with 
O. maculata, generally about the beginning of 
June. The type of the species is t^, robust, 
often 18 inches or more high, with broad, spot¬ 
less leaves, a leafy stem, and a large loose spike 
of pale purple flowers, amongst which long 
CTeen bracts are prominent. The divergencies 
from the type, however, are even wider in this 


species than in O. maculata. The common type 
cannot be called beautiful, but there is a beau¬ 
tiful dwarf, sturdy form, not more than 6 inches 
high, with flowers of deep rich crimson, almost 
the colour of port wine. I flrst found this many 
years ago on Conway Marsh, where volunteers 
are generally now encamped at its flowering 
time. In the glades near the base of the neigh- 



The Cowslipu 


bouring mountains, for instance between Aber 
station and Aber Falls, the same form is com¬ 
mon, but rather larger and somewhat less rich 
in colour. I have also gathered it in several 
places on the oozy sides of railway cuttings in 
Carnarvonshire and Anglesea, and no doubt it 
may be found in other parts of the kingdom. I 
have never seen white O. latifolia, but should 
not be surprised to hear that they have occurred. 
In the lower petal of this species the lateral 
lobes are narrower and less developed, and the 
central tongue extends considerably below their 
lower edge. 

0. iN'CARNATA is considered by many botanists 
to be a distinct species from the last, though I 
have found it very difficult to draw a line 
between them. This kind, too, is widely dis¬ 
tributed and is common in North Wales, mostly 
on low waste ground. The colour is pale washy 
pink, the leaves are always without spots, the 
lateral lobes of the lower petal are scarcely 
developed at all, whilst the tongue is narrow 
and very long. I once found near the head 
waters of the Lledr, in Carnarvonshire, several 
examples of a curious dwarf Grchis with flowers 
of a bright copper colour, different in colour 
from any native Orchis I have seen before or 
since. They grew in very wet ground, and 
seemed to belong to this species. 

All these three species grow together in 
abundance in many parts of Anglesea, and, 
judging from the difficulty of discriminating 
them, seem to intercross freely. But the rail¬ 
way cuttings and mountain dingles up to 
1,000 feet high seem to produce the finest hybrid 
forms. In such situations it is not unusual to 



The Oxlip. 


find them with large and broad and elegantly 
spotted leaves nearly approaching the named 
variety maculata superba, or even finer, for the 
hybrids seem to excel in vigour both their 
parents. 

Those who admire terrestrial Orchises and 
have the opportunity of visiting Kew Gardens 
in June should by all means notice the 
specimens in the bogs of the rock garden 
there on both sides of the path near the 
southern end. They are the finest I have ever 
seen. There is one giant example of the type, 
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O. latifolia, Tory typical, and not larger than 
1 have occasionally seen in Enslish bop. By 
its side are several giant hybrids, O. latifolia 
X 0. macnlata, bat all labelled O. latifolia. 1 
was told these came from the nursery of Mr. 
Pritchard, of Christchurch, who has, I know, 

? aid some attention to these fine Orchises, but 
<io not know their entire history, whether 
they were raised in the nursery or collected 
wild. 

O. FOLIOS A (the Madeira Orchis) deserves to 
be noticed in this class. It is nearly allied to 
O. latifolia, but has Urger flowers, thoush pne- 
rally deficient in briehtness of colour. In Eklge 
Hall garden, where 0 maculata comes up spon¬ 
taneously in abundance, its pollen often ferti¬ 
lises the flowers of 0 foliosa, and by the side 
come up hybrids, often with spotted leaves, the 
type foliosa being never spottM, and very long 
spikes of flowers intermediate in size. Some of 
these hybrids have come also in the nursery of 
Mr. Pritchard, and he has exhibited them at 
the Drill Hall, and, if I am not mistaken, two 
or three are flowering in'the same piece of bog 
at Kew as contains the giant hybrids mentioned 
Above. 

it IB probable that by selection of colours and 
artificial orobsiui; some very good border varieties 
ef terrestrial Orchises might be produced. 


PROPAGATING. 

PROPAGATING VARIEGATED PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS. 

PiANTS of these Pelargoniums raised from 
spring-struck cuttings are for some purposes 
more useful than autumn-struck ones. A good 
method of doing this work will be found to be 
as follows : Fill as many 4i-inoh pots as may be 
required ; these should be first drained with a 
few smdl broken potsherds, and then filled to 
within ^ inch of their rims with light, rich, 
sandy soil, pressed into the pots rather firmly. 
On the top of this place ^ inch in depth of 
sharp silver-sand, and either water before in¬ 
serting the cuttings or not, according to cir¬ 
cumstances. Plant the cuttings round the 
sides of the pots, and if they be large and 
have much foliage, perhaps less than six in 
number will be sufficient for each pot ; at any 
rate, do not remove more of the leaves than will 
allow the cuttings to be made firm. When 
they are all in water them with a rosed pot, 
und place them on shelves in the brightest and 
hottest part of any glass-house available, where 
they can stand in the full sunshine. 

Damp being the great enemy to this class of 
plants when in a confined atmosphere, water¬ 
ing must be carefully done, yet at the same time 
the soil must be kept in a moist condition if the 
cuttings are to root well and quickly. The 
■cause of cuttings of tricolor and other varie¬ 
gated Pelargoniums damping off is not un- 
trequently due rather to the unequal condition 
the soil is in as regards moisture than to too 
much water being given. Too often, from a 
fear of wetting them too much, they are 
allowed to get dust-dry, the tissues become 
shrunken, ai^ yet, perhaps, the leaves do not 
^ag. Well, after a time comes the watering 
pot, and they get a good soaking of water as a 
uiatterof coarse ; the tissues imbibe too much— 
•become gorged, in fact—and as a natural 
consequence the cuttings *‘fog” or damp off. 
When cuttings or seedlings damp off the cause 
might often be found in a previous period of 
neglect rather than of a present superabundance 
of moisture. H. B. 


CARNATIONS AS CUT-FLOWERS. 

For indoor decoration the Carnation holds a 
deservedly high place, for its blossoms have the 
merit of lasting in perfect freshness for many 
days, while no inconsiderable number have the 
additional recommendation of being deliciously 
scented. Especially is this the case with that 
universal favourite the Old Crimson Clove, that, 
of yore, scarcely a cottage garden used to be 
without, but which, now^ays, proves unfortu¬ 
nately susceptible to disease. Many other 
varieties are nearly if not quite as sweet- 
scented ; but those with yellow ground-colour 
are almost invariably scentless. There is no 
season of the year when Carnation blooms are 
unattainable. In the winter months the Tree 
Carnations provide us with bright and shapely 
flowers, the brilliant scarlet Winter Cheer and 
Alegatiere, the salmon-pink Miss Jobffe, the 
Bcarleb-crimson William Robinson, and the 
white La Neige. Later on come the superb 
Malmaisons with their wide-spread blossoms, 


tions, from the out-flower point of view, is that 
many of tbe varieties split their calyces. 
Raisers are, however, doing their best to 
remove this objectionable feature in new intro¬ 
ductions. 8. W. F. 


A vase of yellow Tulips. — Already 
yellow Tulips are making a welcome display in 
the house. Just now one of the beautiful 
yellow kinds is in perfection, and as care was 
taken to keep the foliage in good condition 
with the object of associating this with the 
blossoms of the Tulips in a eat state, it is now a 
simple matter to make up an effective vase. A 
medium-sized trumpet vase is the best receptacle 
to use with flowers of this character, as it is 
essential that full advantage should be taken of 
the drooping, or rather, overhanging character 
of the silvery-green leaves. On no account 
should the blooms be crowded, eight or nine 
suffice for the smaller vases, and a dozen or 
BO for the larger. If the flowers were not forced 


OdontoglosBum hastllabium fosca- 
turn.—In this variety there is much more 
colour on the sepals and petals than in the type, 
while the lip is similar to that of the latter. The 
\>ater segments, too, are usually wider, though 
the plant is not more beautiful. Like the type, 
it thrives better in a slightly higher tempera- 
'ture than that recommended for Odontoglos- 
sums generally, and if no intermediate house is 
at command, it does well in the coolest part of 
the Cattleya-house, choosing as shady a position 
as possible The roots like plenty of room and 
a rough, open description of compost, peat and 
Moss, with charcoal over good drainage suiting 
'it well. It com^H from Venezuela, and was 
dntroduced in 18.>G. 



While Ctu-uaiii/u Tue Bride. J<ruiu a photograi^h by Mrs. Blake, High-etrtet, Bedford. 


some 5 inches and more in diameter, and their 
delicate perfume. Then the large class of 
border Carnations expand their blooms, and 
make the Camation-bed a dream of colour, 
besides providing bowls full of flowers for the 
house. For both purposes self-coloured varie¬ 
ties are to be preferred to the Picotees, and, 
especial attention having been paid to the 
former class during late years, a large number 
of excellent kinds are to be procured Of whites 
Mro. Eric Hambro, Gloire de Nancy. Lady 
Ridley, Snowdon, Silver Strand, and Mrs. D 
Dunlop are good, while the yellow Germania, 
the buff Mrs. Reynolds Hole, the scarlet 
Hermoine and Paradox, the pink Mary Morris, 
the rose-coloured Ketton Rose, and the crimson- 
maroon Uriah Pike are a good selection, while 
the old scarlet Grenadin, though its individual 
blooms are small, makes a brilliant patch of 
colour in the border, and provides countless 
flowers for cutting, and, in the late autumn, the 
seedling Marguerite Carnations will furnish 
quantities of bloom and pale grey-green foliage 
for room-decoration. The chief fault of Carna- 
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too hard and subjected to a ^adual hardening 
off, the floaer-stems should be sufficiently 
strong to support themselves. Neatly and care¬ 
fully associate with the flowers a few suitable 
pieces of Tulip foliar, and reserve the largest 
leaves to overhang ^e sides of the vase. Such 
an arrangement may be used for room decora¬ 
tions of almost any kind, and as a dinner-table 
decoration is superb. Do not use any other 
kind of foliage.—D. B. C. 

OlaytODla Vlrglnlca is one of the most 
profuse, as al^o one of the earliest, flowers of the 
year, producing from a sort of procumbent 
habit and semi-succulent stems and leaves quite 
a profusion of pretty pinkish white blooms. It 
is a true perennial with somewhat tuberous 
roits, and succeeds well in a damp peaty soil. 
Being very dwarf and of a spreading nature, it 
is scarcely suited for any position, and does 
better in company with such things as Solda- 
nellM, Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, and Campa¬ 
nula hederacea. It is a pretty plant when 
grown freely in large pans in sandy peat, flower¬ 
ing many weeks in succession. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM8--ST0PPING AND BUD RETAININO. 

br reply to **J. B. Wtlte,*’ “Coatbaat Reader,” ** Violet,” Saint,” “ Mam,” and other enqnirere, we continue this week our usual spring lists 
of Chryeanthemame with treatment for the plants. In the oaee of varieties given in Ga&dsxino for l^eb. 4th last, they have been omitted 
from the following list, and will also be omitted in the tables which we shall publish later o n. 


Sams. 

Whentoitop. 

Which bud to 
retain. 

Feeding required^ etc. 

Name. 

When to stop. 

Which bud to 
retain. 

Feeding requiredt etc. 

Albert ltose(csriy 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Moderate; do not dis- 

Golden Gate 

First week May 

First crown 

Liberal 

ing) 



bud 

General Roberts.. 

First week May 

First crown 

Fairly liberal 

A. J. Balfour 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Fairly liberal 

Georgina Pitcher 

First week May 

First crown 

Liberal 

Admiral Ito 

Natural break 

First crown 

Rather liberal 

Hairy Wonder .. 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Moderate 

A. H. Fewkes 

First week April 

Second crown 

Liberal 

H. L. Sunderbruch 

End April 

First crown 

Rather freely 

AUse Carter (late decora- 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Not too free use of 

H. T Wooderson 

Third week May 

First crown 

Not too Uberal 

Uve) 



manures; grow in 

Harvest Home (outdoor) 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Do not treat too liber- 




bush form 




ally with manures 

Annie OUbran (decora- 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Moderate; grow in 

Henri Yvon (outdoor) .. 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Do not treat too liber- 

tive) 



bush form 




ally with manures; 

Alfred Droz (early deco- 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Moderate; partially 




do not disbud 

raUve) 



disbud 

Helen Shrimpton 

Middle April 

Second crown 

Rather Uberal 

Beauty of Adelaide 

Second week May 

First crown 

Rather moderate 

H. J. Jones 

Middle April 

Second crown 

Not too Uberal 

Beauty of Thrumptou .. 

First week May 

First crown 

Moderate 

Henry Weeks 

Try second week 

First crown 

Not too liberal; quite 

Bellem . 

Middle March 

Second crown 

Freely 


May 


new and little known 

Baron Reicher .. 

Natural break 

First crown 

Rather moderate 

Hon. W. F. D. Smith .. 

Try third week 

First crown 

Not too Uberal; quite 

Belle of Castlewood 

Natural break 

Crown bud, 

Not too liberal 


May 


new 



end August 


Inter Ocean 

Third week March 

Second crown 

Fairly Uberal 

Ca^ L. Chaure .. 

First week April 

Second crown 

Fairly Uberal 

Iserette. 

First week April 

Second crown 

Fairly Uberal 

C. Shrimpton 

Second week May 

First crown 

Not too liberal 

In Memoriam 

Middle May 

First crown 

Fairly liberal 

Oongrees de Bourges .. 

April 7 

Second crown 

Fairly liberal 

Iry Stark (early outdoor) 

Natural breiUc 

Terminal 

Libert; partially dli- 

Cheabeague 

Last week March 

Second crown 

Rather Uberal 




bud 

C. Arthur Pearson 

First week May 

First crown 

Liberal 

Joseph Brooks 

Last week April 

First crown 

Rather liberal 

C.H. Payne 

First week May 

First crown 

Fairly liberal 

John Neville 

Third week April 

First crown 

Rather liberal 

Croda . 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Rather moderate 

J W. McHattie .. 

Third week biay 

First crown 

Liberal 

Oown of Gold .. 

Early in May 

First crown i 

Liberal 

James Bidencope 

Third week May 

First crown 

Liberal 

OuUingfordi 

Last week March 

Second crown 

Not too freely 

J. E. Cla>ton (sport from 

End March 

Second crown 

Rather moderate 

CoL T. C. Bourne 

Middle of April 

First crown 

Rather moderate 

Eva Knowles) 




Ouchen of York (late) .. 

Third week March 

Second crown 

Rather moderate ; iaU 

Jane Molyneux .. 

Tiy second week 

First May 

Moderate ; quite new 

Don de la Uadone 

Middle April 

Second crown 

Not too liberal 


May 


and unknown 

.Dr. Hope. 

Middle May 

First crown 

Not too liberal 

Janette Sheahan (late 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Rather Uberal; par¬ 

Deedemona 

Last week March 

Second crown 

Moderate 

decorative) 



tially disbud 

Kastman Bell 

Middle April 

Second crown 

Not too Uberal 

King of Plumes (late 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Liberal; partially dis¬ 

EtoUedetyen .. 

First week April 

Second crown 

Liberal 

decorative) 



bud 

Ethel U. King (decora* 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Not teo freely; par¬ 

Kate Broomhead 

Eariy April 

Second crown 

Rather Uberal 

tive) 



tially disbud 

Khama. 

Early May 

First crown 

Rather liberal 

Snily Towers .. 

Try second week 

First crown 

Moderate feeding; 

Kentish White 

Second week May 

First crown 

Rather moderate 


Msy { 


quite new 

King of the Hlrsutes .. 

End March 

Second crown 

Moderate 

Bthome Reauty.. 

Second week April 

Second crown 

Fairly Uberal 

King of Buffs 

Natural break 

First crown 

Rather moderate 

Exmouth Yellow 

Laift week March 

Second crown 

Not too Uberal 

La<iy Oormaston 

Second weqk May 

First crown 

Moderate 

Edie Wright (early out¬ 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Liberal; do not disbud 

Lilian B. Bird 

Natural break 

First crown 

Moderate 

door) 




Lady E. Saunders 

Third week May 

First crown 

Moderate 

Cdwin Beekett .. 

Second week May 

First crown 

Liberal 

Lord Brooke 

End April 

First crown 

Liberal 

Francois (Joppee.. 

First week April 

Second crown 

Liberal 

Lady Ellen Clarke 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Not too Uberal 

Golden Queen of the 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Not too freely; par¬ 

Lad^' Northcote .. 

End April 

First crown 

Moderate 

Earliee 



tially disbud for de¬ 

Louis Dalle 

First week April 

Second crown 

Rather Uberal 




corations 

Louis Boehmer .. 

First week April 

Second crown 

Uberal 

George Gover 

Middle .April 

Second crown 

• Not too Uberal 

Lady Oporto Tait 

Third week May 

First crown 

Not too liberal 

George Seward .. 

Last week March 

Second crown 

1 Liberal 

Lady Esther Smith 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Moderate 

Goidander .. | 

First week April 

Second crown 

Not too Uberal 

Lady Randolph .. 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Rather moderate 

General Paqnie .. 

Middle April 

Second crown 

Not too Uberal 

Lenawee. 

Second week May 

First crown 

Not too Uberal 

raphic (rather late) .. 

Third week March 

Second crown 

Liberal 

Louise. 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Ubetal 


OABDBK PBSTS AND FAIENDS. 


Hyacinth bulbs (/. H. Elwll).—! can¬ 
not say whether your Hyacinth bulbs were last 
year’s bulbs or not, but the cause of their not 
flowering was that they were attacked by f jur 
different kinds of creatures. The chief offenders 
ware the grubs of a small fly, of which there 
were a large number. There were also some 
balb-mitee, a great many of one of the spring- 
tails, and a few eel-worms. If yon have any 
more in the same condition 1 should at once 
hum them.—G. S. S. 


Hacalyptos leaves (/pnoramus).—The 
Eucalyptus leaves were very much dried up 
before they reached me, but, as far as 1 can see, 
they are not attacked by any insect or fungus. 
0(fld would cause the diacolouration of the leaves, 
^t from what you say the lower leaves are 
turning oolour before the younger ones, and one 
would have thought that the more tender leaves 
would have suffered first. 1 should think that 
the atmosphere of your room did not suit the 
plant, probably it is too dry, and that you bum 
pm in it.—G. S. 8. 

-Camellia leaves (H, D, Pcdmer ).—The 
leaves of your Camellia appear to be attacked by 
a fungus, but I am sorry I oannot give you its 
name. I should pick off and bum any leaf that 
shows any sign of being infested, and spray the 
plant three or four times with Bordeaux-mix- 
iue, giving the interval of a week between each 
spraying, as the other plants growing near it 
are not attacked. The sufferer is probably 
irom seme cause or another not in good health, 
for those that are not are much more likely to 
be infested by insects and fungi than those that 
are, to that it would be well to try and find out 
what would make the plant grow more vigor¬ 
ously.—G. S. 8. 


Fongna on Cabbages {F. A. F.].— 
Tour Cabbages, etc., are no doubt attacked bv 
the fungus fPlasmodiophora brassiom), which 
•causes the information you speak of in plants 
of that nature. The beatremray is to rive the 
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soil a good dressing of lime, and not to grow 
any crop that is liable to be attacked by this 
fungus on the infected soil for at least two 
years—every particle of the infested crop 
should be removed and burnt. The grubs you 
mention are probably those of the Cabhage-fly 
(Anthomia brassicse), which are often found in 
the root4 of plants attacked by this fungus. 
The grubs of beetle (Ceutorhynchus sulcioollis) 
(the Turnip gall-weevil) form galls on Turnips 
which are sometimes the size of a small 
marble. You may possibly allude to that 
inseot.—G. 8. S. 

Oaniatloiis and fongus (7. B.).— 
Your Carnations are attacked by a fnngus 
(Septoria dianthi—the Carnation-leaf sTOt 
fungus). Plants that are as badly attcuskea as 
the one you sent 1 should at once pull up and 
barn. Of the others 1 should cut' off all the 
diseased leaves and burn them, and then wash 
or spray the plants with Bordeaux-mixture, or 
with 1 oz. of sulphide of potassium, dissolved 
in 10 gallons of water, once a week for a m<mth, 
and cut off any leaves as soon as they show any 
signs of being attacked.—G. 8. 8. 

House moth {Enquirer ).—As to the eggs 
of a house moth hatching when two years old I 
should say that such an ooonrrenoe would be 
very nnnsaal, and it may never happen, but I 
should be sorry to say that it was impossible 
that they should, as the eggs of some insects are 
known to remain for two years before the^ are 
hatched. I should think yon might take it for 
granted that they will not hatch.—G. 8. 8. 

Insects on leaves (Duse).—Your plants 
are infested by one of the tortoise,” or turtle 
scale-insects Mlonging to the genus Lecaninm, 
of which there are many species, which are so 
mnch alike that it requires very oarefnl exami¬ 
nation to distinguish them, their habits, etc., 
being so similar, that from a gardening point of 
view the specific name is of no valne. This is a 
troablesome pest to get rid of, for if only one is 
left alive on the pUmt it will soon be overran 
again. The full grown soale-insects lay their 


eggs beneath the shelter of the scale. When 
the young are hatched they crawl ont and spread 
themselves over the plant, so that the ^gs are 
safe from the effects of any insecticides. It is 
therefore best to rub off all the full grown brown 
scales, and then syringe the nuints with a 
solution of paraffin emulsion, which may be made 
by dissolving 1 pint of soft soap in 1 qnarc of 
boiling water; then while as hot as x> 08 riDle, add 
i pint of paraffin-oil, and chum the mixture 
with a syringe for at least ten minutes, when it 
will form a proper emulsion, and the oil will not 
float on the top of the water. Before using 
dilate with ten times its volume of water, or the 
extract from \ lb. of quassia chips, ^ lb of soft- 
soap, well mixed in 5 gallons of water. It would 
save trouble if any leaves that were badly 
infested and that could be spared, were pioked 
off. The plants should be syringed clean the 
next day.—G. 8. 8. 

Tomato soil (F. N .).—Yonr oomrat looks 
all right, but you do not give the slightest hint 
of what it is composed, and it is very diffionlt 
by merely looking at it to say what is in it. If 
^ou tell us the ingredients yon nsed in making 
It we could advise yon properly. Yon say for 
Tomatoes and other plants, but what will suit 
Tomatoes will not suit all other plants—some like 
a light soil, others heavy, or rich, or poor. 
What kind of plants do you mean ?—G. 8. 8. 

MagSOta (W. it, Itorfolk).—l could not find any 
maggotsin the box you eeut; it was somewhat injured in 
the post, and I suppose the magroto had escaped. Kindly 
eend eome more, and I will gladly tell you what they are, 
and how you can beet get rid of them.—O. S. S. 


Orinnm podophyllum magnifloum. 

—In this handsome and well-marked form the 
greenish colouring which is eharacteristic of the 
typical species is wanting, the tube, as also the 
segments, being of the purest white. Dwarf 
and compact in its habits of urowth, it becomes 
free-flowering when the bulbs have reached a 
good size. Prior to expansifMi the large buds 
are nearly oval, and even in this stage are 
beautiful. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HARDY BORDER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
It ifl an advantage to have a profusion of bloom 
during the autumn months in one’s garden, and 
such a picture is rarer than many persons suppose. 
So many gardeners seem to limit the period of 
flowering, being content with the ordinary 
summer display, when by a little forethought 
and a judicious system of planting, it is easy to 
have a bright and cheerful garden during the 
early autumn, even if it is not possible to con¬ 
tinue it longer. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
value of the Chrysanthemums and Japanese 
Anemones, and should be conclusive proof of 
their value for keeping up a bright display when 
the days begin to shorten. 

A mistake often made in both large and j 
small gardens is that of planting alone individual 
specimens, and in others, too, long lines of simi¬ 
lar plants appear to be the rme of planting 
adopted. Where the accommodation is limited it 
is easy to understand the reason why this 
method is carried out, but one fails to see the 
value of such a system in the gardens of those 
with ample accommodation to make an effective 
^splay. By far the best method to adopt with 
the majority of our hardy flowers is that of 
massing them, and this may be carried out by 
placing a few clumps together in desired posi¬ 
tions, or in beds and borders by themselves. 


bud, and then only slightly. To see the sprays 
of blossoms which these plants produce so 
freely would immediately convince readers of 
their value for use in a out state. There 
is no worrying about which bud should 
be retained, as the plants, being grown 
naturally, perfect their blossoms from 
terminal buds, this marking the termination of 
the plant’s growth, and insuring an even dis¬ 
tribution of bloom all over the plant. In this 
way the colours of the flowers are represented 
in their richest and brightest hues, and except 
a severe frost is experienced, no trace of damp¬ 
ness is ever noticeable in the petals. 

None, or at least very few of the sorts now 
catalogued, can be considered tall, the majority 
of the best kinds rarely exceeding 3 feet to 
3 feet 6 inches in height. The habit of some 
sorts leave much to be desired, but there are 
quite sufficient branching kinds to meet general 
uirements. 

n the earlier days, and within the last 
decade, the early sorts were almost exclusively 
of the Pompon type. Now, however, this is 
all changed, and the Japanese sorts predominate. 

! Dowdy colours are thing of the past, and instead, 

I those sorts giving flowers of such bright and rich 
' colours as orange, orange-yellow, rich and vary- 
I ing tints of yellow, crimson, purple pink, and 
; white, and many intermediate shades should 
' convince readers ef the wealth of material 
I available. A select list is given at the close of 
these notes. A good time to plant is about the 


ber; Gleorge Wermig, deep yellow sport from 
last-named variety, same habit and period of 
flowering ; Mme. Eulalie Morel, cerise and gold, 
height 2j| feet, September; Mile. Guindedeau, 
pink, suffused purple ; height 2^ feet, Septem¬ 
ber ; Mme. !Nl^ie Masse, lilac-mauve, height 
2 feet, free and branching, September ; Crimson 
Marie Masse, a rich reddiuh-crimson sport from 
the last-named, and partaking of all the good 
quahties of the narent variety ; Harvest Home, 
rich crimson anu golden-yellow, height 2^ feet, 
September; and Notaire Groz, silvery-pink, 
height 4 feet, October; very free, pretty, and 
graceful. 

Twelve Pompons for outdoor culture. 

Flora, golden yellow, height 20 inches, July 
to September; Little Bob, deep brick-red, 
height 2 feet, August and September; Lyon, 
rosy-purple, height 3 feet, September; Alice 
Butcher, red suffused with orange, sport from 
last-named, and similar in height and habit, 
etc. ; Mme. A. Colmiche, reddish-orange, height 
3^ feet, October; Mme. £d Lefort, old gold, 
shaded red, height 2 feet, September; Mme. 
Jollivart, height 18 inches, white, shad^ pink, 
September; Martinmas, pink with silvery 
reverse, height 3 feet, September and October; 
Mrs. Cullingford, blush-white, height 3i feet, 
September; Mr. Selby, rosy-pmk, height 
18 inches, August and September; Yellow 
L’Ami Conderchet, good yellow, height 
15 inches, August and September; Pieroy’s 
Seedling, bronze-yellow, height 18 inoher, 
August and September; and Canari, lemon- 
yellow, height 18 inches, September. E. G. 



Japanefie varieties (Aen^).— As to time of 
planting, and other information asked for, so 
article in the present issue will give you the 
particulars you are anxious to learn. By “ really 
uncommon ” varieties we suppose you mean new 
sorts or those of novel form and unique colour. 
The undermentioned will please you, and, 
planted in a border with a south aspect, you 
should succeed well with them. These are the 
most uncommon early sorts ; Crimson Marie 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums. From a photograph by Miss Ethel Knox-Gore, BoUino, Mayo. 


striking effect. I second or third week in May, according to the 


Such an arrangement produces a i 

A few isolated plants always call forth special | position and locality of the garden, 
notice, but a large number in a ( 
if a wise choice of colours be 


The word “ insect ” is used in its widest or 
colloquial meaning, and so includes eel worms 
and ** mites.” A certain amount of latitude is 
also given to the term “orchard and bush 
fruits,” as Strawberries are admitted. Ilie 
authoress closes her preface with the following 
remarks: “ So far as our experience shows the 
protection of our fruit crops from insect ravage 
is likely to be an increasing difficulty, conse¬ 
quent on the increasing extent of the arew 
in which one kind of ormiard-tree or bush-fruit 
is grown year after year, thus giving every 
opportunity for the established settlement of 
the insect feeders on that special crop. In the 
following pages I have endeavoured to collect 
the very best information in my power as to 
treatment that has been found practically useful 
at a paying rate in keeping these infestations in 
check, and it would be a sincere satisfaction to 
mo if thus the observations which many of ow 
horticulturists and others have been good 
enough to place in my hands for our general 
service may help in some degree to preserve a 
fair amount of our fruit crops from inseet 
depredations, and a fair return to the growers 
for their great outlay.” It is very true that 
our fruit crops are likely to suffer more every 


It is 

especially I mistake to enrich the garden soil too much, i 
, and com- any ordinary garden soil answers well. VVh( 


good branching j planting out this should be done firmly, and as the 


bined with this plants of a 

habit of growth, the handsome and effective ^ ^ ^ 

character of such a group is always largely ! should be placed against each 

admired, and gives the garden a I ^ - 

Both the rose and the white Japanese Anemones uni 

are admirably suited for autumn displays, and season, and when the weather is very dry for 
when once established in the garden make any length of time, a thorough soaking of the 
large clumps. For use as cut-fiowers, too, they roots with clear water is highly beneficial, 
are much prized, and rightly so, because with Later in the season, and when the buds are 
comparative ease and litde skill their charming formed' watering with manure-water is helpful, 
blossoms may be arranged in bold sprays in Should the weather be wet, a dusting around 
large vases, and for dinner-table decoration the surface of the roots with guano is a welcome 
they are one of the easiest subjects to arrange assistance at such a time. 

lightly in the various receptacles now generally The early Chrysanthemums are fairly hardy, 
used. Of the hardy border Chrysanthemums and I have known them to experience several 
too much cannot well bo said in their favour, degrees of frost without any apparent damage. 
Is is gratifying to find that their real value is Long after the Dahlias had been cut down and 
at length being appreciated, and that it is now rendered an eyesore, these plants have con- 
possible to have a display in the autumn with- i tinned to flower for weeks together, and have 
out a greenhouse or conservatory. The free thereby imparted lightness to the surroundings. 

oWaoter of the display is clearly depicted in ^ Japanese Chrysanthemums for out- 

the accompanying illustration, and readers in¬ 
tending to utilise the early-flowering Chrysan- door displ^vys. 

themums for beautifying their outdoor garden Ambroise Thomas, crimson-purple, height 3^ 
during the current year cannot be too strongly feet, September; Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, 
urged not to disbua their plants, as commonly bright orange and yellow, height 2 feet, Ooto- 


plants progress a neat Bamboo cane or Hazel stake 
one, making a tie 

bright asj^ct. j with Raffia, loosely, before the growth become 
* iruly. Two or three times during the growing 


not only for the reason just given, 


Orchard a»d 


* "Handbook of Insects Injurious to -- 

Bush Fruits, with Means of Prevention and Remedy. 
E. A. Ormerod. (Simpkin, .Marshall, Hamilton, I 
and Co.) 
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ftooonnt of our hedges and small woods beeom- 
mg fewer every vear, and so reduoing the 
Qomber of our biras, for though there are two 
opinions as to the utility of birds 1 am quite 
convinced that in the long run they are of 
far more use than harm. It is often pointed 
out by those who hold the contrary 
opinion that certain insects are not used 
for food by the birds, but though they may 
not eat them when, say, in the beetle state, 
that is no reason why they should not eat the 
gnibs. No less than sixty-three different 
kinds of insects, etc., are described, and in 
nearly every case figures are given of the pests. 
Two of the insects schedided as pests (the 
Lappet Moth and the large Tortoiseshell Butter¬ 
fly) might have been omitted. It is true that 
in both cases it is mentioned that the amount of 
injury caused by these insects is most trifling, 
but there are some dozens of moths, I should 
think, whose caterpillars are quite as injurious 
that are not scheduled. There is a useful table 
at the end of the work, consisting of an alpha¬ 
betical list of the fruit crops infested by insects, 
with sub-headings of the parts affected (such as 
bark, leaves, etc.), and the names of the insects 
attacking such parts. Miss Ormerod is very 
particular in giving the full name and address 
and title of all her correspondents when she 
quotes their letters, which she does verbatim. 
This is quite right from a certain point of view, 
but it by no means assistB anyone in finding the 
information they require. An admirable index 
renders reference to any point touched on in 
this book very easy. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


stouter. Watering should be proportioned to their needs. 
Toe greater the leaf area the greater is the area of respira¬ 
tion or absorption, and the more water lifted from the 
soil. Tour Calceolarias are probabljf^ver-watered, and 
most likely over-potted. You had better cheok this 
exuberance. Take off some of the lower large leaves, and 
the plants will benefit. 

163- Planting borders with annual flowers 

(d. J. BX —There are numerous annual plants you could 
raise in your frames on hot-beds, and plant out later on in 
the border. Amongst these might be mentioned Asters, 
Candytufts, dwarf Nasturtiums. Stocks, Petunias, Ver¬ 
benas, Nemophila, Phacelia campanuiaria, Nemesia 
strumosa. Marguerite Carnations, Saljpiglossis, Qaillardias, 
Shirley Poppies, Coreopsis, blue Cornflower, Zlnnhis, 
Sweet Sultan, Esohscholtzia, and many others. 

164— Brompton Stoohis (A. F ).—Brompton Stocks 
are essentially biennials. Seed should be sown outdoors 
at the end of May, the young plants later, being put out 
where to bloom. A warm, sheltered position is best to 
enable them to stand the winter well. For Stocks to 
bloom this season get Giant Ten-week, and Pyramidal 
varieties in several colours, and sow the seed under glass 
about the middle of ApriL Properly treated, these will 
make a beautiful show. 

166—Mummy Peas (T. rooting;).—Many seed-firms 
advertise the Mummy Pea (Pisum sativum umbellatum). 
It grows well in ordinary garden soil in an open position 
in the border. The seeds should be sown J inch deep, in 
3-inch pots of porous soil, placing three or four seeds in 
each TOt, during the month of March, and stood in a warm 
greennouse, planting out in May, or they may be sown 

inches deep, in the open ground, in April. The plants 
should be watered and fed with liquid-stimulants, in the 
same nmnner as Sweet Peas, to produce the best results. 

166—Soaking Peas before sowing {J. Brooke). 
—Unless your soil is very dry, do not soak your seed Peas 
before sowing. It is not always good practice; where the 
soil is very dry, it is better to draw a furrow with a hoe, 
pour water along it liberally with a can, then sow the 
Peas and cover up. The liquid-manure from cowsheds 
and stables is too strong, ordinarily, for application to 
plants. We should advise you, if it is strong, to add to 
1 gallon 4 gallons of water. Of course, if there has been 
heavy rain-fall, then it will be pretty well diluted. 
Liquid-manure is, as rule, plant-food in a highly concen¬ 
trated form. 


QOMUona.—<}tMrl 0 s ana anneers ore in$ertea tt. 
Giaoaaorayres charge if oorretpondetUe foUow the rulet 

here laid down for their gtddance. AU eommwnioatiom 
for ineertion ehould be dearly and, concUely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to tke Editor oJ 
OARDimao^ S7, Southampton‘idreet. Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PdKiIshhr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used m the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should boar 
m mind that, as GARDnnifa has to be sent to press some 
time in advarsce of date, they cannot always be rejMed to 
in the issue isnmediaUiy following the receipt of their 
oommunioatian. 

Anflwera (which, with the eaception or sueh as cannot 
well be eiasti/Lod, wM be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) shouUd always bear the number and title Traced 
ag<und the qmery replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige XU by advisirw, as far at their knowledge and 
dwervaiions pwnnit, the oorrespondents who seek asnstanoe. 
Conditions, souls, and meaiu vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same cntestionmay oftenbevery tuoful, and 
those who reply wouid do well to mention the lenities in 
which their eaeperienee is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in OARDnroia should mention the 
number in which thepappeared. 

Important to Querists.—(7orfeqH>ndsnts mwt 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are pxU into their respective d^rtments. Answers 
cannot always be given the xoeek after the qxuries are 
received, but there is as litUe delay a possible in dutlina 
wUkihem, 

To the foUowinq queries brief replies are given, 
hut readers are invited to give further answers 
should they he able to offer additional advice on 
Che various subjects. 

15»—Flsb-manore for pot-plants (fn^tuVer).— 
If in preparing soil for potting you mix with it one pint 
of the fi^-manure to one bushel of the soil, good may be 
done, especially if you have no well-decayed or old hot¬ 
bed manure to mix with the soil. It is better to use it in 
this way than to spread it ever so thinly about on the top 
of the soil, as the smell is unpleasant, and appearance is 
objectionable. 

160— DaflTodlls not flowering well (E. L.).— 
By all means lift your Daffodil bulbs, divide them, and 
replant as soon as the foliage has died down. Ten years 
is a long time to leave them undivided in the border, 
thongh when naturalised in the Grass, where their roots 
are not robbed by strong-growing neighbours, they often 
remain in undiminished vigour for long periods, and 
increase largely by self-sown seedlings. 

161— Diseased Peach-leaves [A. C.).—We assume 
that your Peach-leaves have been produced under glass, also 
that in ventilating the house they have been exposed to a 
cold current of air, which has arrested growth and caused 
the leaves to become a prey to a fun^^us. You cannot do 
better than just moisten the leaves with tepid water, then 
thickly dust with flowers of sulphur. Such leaves are 
very tender, and will not endure exposure to cold currents 
of 

162— Plants under glass drawn (A. S.).—Tbe 
reason why plants become drawn—that is, the wood 
growths are elongated—is because being too far from the 
light, it is but natural that the growth should make all 
poirible effort to get as near the light as can be. If you 
coold lift your plants on to stara to have them nearer 
the light, then growth would m all the sturdier and 
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167—Garden walks (Amateur).—It garden walks 
be made of a hose of rough material, such as broken bricks, 
or stones, or clinker, or any similar hard stuff, say 
4 inches thick, on that be put 2 inches of coarse gravel, 
well beaten, and on that 1 inch thick of fine gravel, well 
raked and rolled, the result should be a hard, dry, and 
clean walk ; still, much depends on what materials you 
can obtain. Failing gravel, a thick base of clinker and a 
surface of fine ash make a good path. Moss generally 
comes most when the path is b^ly made, and wants 
draining. 

163-Tab to hold water (H. D. 5^ ).—Without 
doubt a rum puncheon is saturated with alcohol. Your 
only course to get rid of this poisonous ingredient is to 
put some straw shavings, or loose paper into the tub and 
set it on fire. That will consume the spirit very largely, 
and will, of course, partially char the inner sides of the 
tub, but if after allowing it to blaze up for some minutes 
you, using a pole, turn the tub over on to its open top, 
thus excluding air and bottling in the smoke, the fire will 
soon die. Then, well washed, you may use the tub for 
your purpose with safety. Oil tubs, always capital 
utensils for the purpose, should be treated in the same 
way. 

169— Cacumbers In hot-beds {Mias B. M.).— 
You may plant Cucumbers in frame hot-beds up to the 
middle of July if you wish, as the plants will have three 
months in which to fruit even so late. But Cucumber- 
plants put out into a frame in proper soil about the middle 
of May, as a rule, do very well without dung heat, 
l>ecau8e the sun then gives ample warmth. But in such 
case the frame should be covered up at night until quite 
warm, and always be close shut down in the afternoon 
just before the sun goes off. Of course, with some warmth 
from a dung bed plants grow more rapidly and fruit all 
the sooner. 

170— OhervU (Kitchen Gardener ).—The seed of this 
should be sown in autumn, in well-prepared, mellow, 
well-drained soil, care being taken to coverU very slightly. 
It is generally quite sufficient to press the soil down well 
after sowing. The seed-bed should be kept very free 
from weeds, as the seeds will not germinate before spring. 
The seed may also be sown in spring, if the precaution is 
taken of keeping it in the meantime between layers of 
sand in a box, basin, or other vessel, in which it should be 



The Chervil. 


placed as soon as it is ripe. If this Is done, it will germi¬ 
nate immediately after it is sown, but if kept in any other 
way, it will not germinate until the spring of the following 
year. While growing, the plants require no attention at 
any time, except frequent waterings. About July the 
leaves begin to lose colour and to dry up, which indicates 
that the roots are nearly matured. When the leaves are 
quite withered, the roots may be taken up, if the ground 
is required for other purposes, but it is better not to com¬ 
mence using them too soon, as they improve very much 
in quality oy being allowed to remain in the ground 
some weeks or even months, provided they are in well- 
drained ground and safe from frost. The roots are eaten 


boiled. The flesh is floury and sweet, with a peculiar 
aromatic flavour. They keep well all through autumn 
and winter. 

171 OzallS Deppel (/.).—You are quite right. 
Tbie is an edible species, and has long been known in 
English gArdens. The tubers, which, in shape, somewhat 
resemble those of the Short Horn Carrot, are well-de¬ 
veloped, fleshy, and transparent, and, when cooked, have 
an agreeable flavour. They are raised in April or May, 



from Clove-shaped offsets, which are produced in large 
quantities at the collar of the roots. These should be 
planted in good mellow soil, at distance 18 inches or 
Tp inches apart, and should be earthed up like Potatoes, 
in order to assist the development of the tubers. 

172— “Geranium” cuttings {H. J. M.).-There 
can be no doubt but that your “ Geranium ” cuttings have 
been blackened by frost. We have had some very severe 
ones, and as your house is so poorly warmed it has proved, 
as such houses in severe frost are, a mere death-trap to 
tender plants. No doubt at 4 a. m. your plants were all hard 
frozen, then it had disappeared by 8 o'clock. We cannot 
tell you what is the matter with your Tulips without more 
information, but it is very possible that they have been 
severely frosted; also not once but during three or four 
successive nights. There seems to be no other good 
reason for their withering away rather than blooming. 

173— Plants for aquarium {H. G.).—Primulas 
rosea and japonica are excellent water-plants for your 
purpose. But the bulk of plants grown for this purpose 
are strong growers, and such favourite water-plants as 
Aponogeton distachyon, Villarsia, or Menyanthes, would 
soon cover up everything. Why not plant some of the 
Mossy Sedums, Saxifragos, Aubrietias, or almost any 
rock-plant, or some of the smaller Ferns and Lvcopods, 
with the Little Gem Arum ? The common white water 
Ranunculu'* is pretty for the purpose. Very few of any¬ 
thing should suffice to fill your small aquarium. Your 
tank seems to be properly made. The best cement for 
your purpose is good Roman. 

174— Oleander In pot {F. G. J. W.) —As your 
Oleander is but 30 inches in height, and is in a 0-inch pot, 
we should regard it as being materially over-potted. 
Ill any case it should do in that pot for the next two years. 
So long as it has too much root room, and is thus making 
strong growth, it may not soon flower ; when roots get 
rather pot-bound, then the plants usually flower well. 
When thus rooted it is a good plan to stand them in a 
saucer, and to keep just a little water in it, but not to 
become sour and stagnant. It should not have been 
exposed outdoors during the winter. Its proper place is 
in a cool greenhouse. With patience, no doubt, it will 
bloom freely enough. 

176— Peach - trees blighted (Dunkerry).—You 
should obtain Oishurst compound, and as instructions are 
given on it, sjTinge your Peach-trees with it several times ; 
or you may get soft-soap 4 lb;, and dissolve in boiling water, 
also get ^ lb. Quassia-chips from a chemist and soak in 
boiling water all night, then put the liquids together and 
add 10 gallons of water. Give the trees a gentle syringing 
with this to thoroughly moisten all the leaves and brick¬ 
work. Two days after wash it off with very strong 
syringings of pure water. Again, two days later, repeat 
the procedure, washing off the dressing later. Without 
doubt Peach-trees, after the bloom is over, bear a hard 
washing with clear water every week, and well, but let it 
be done with tepid water, and about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

176— Plants under greenhouse stage (A. H.G.). 
—It will be useless to expect flowering plants to thrive in 
a border beneath a broad shelf or stage in a greenhouse on 
which pot-plants stand. There would not be the needful 
light, and there would be drip from the plants. The chief 
things for such a position are any dwarf Ferns, such as 
Adiantums Capillus-veneris and cuneatum, also Pteris 
serrulata, also some of the large Mosses, such as Selaginella 
denticulata, the broad-Ieavi^ Panicum variegatum, a 
trailing p!ant, the variegated Ophiopogon, and Mesem- 
bryanthemum cordifolium variegatum, these things, not 
too thick planted—the trailing plants being a carpet for 
the Ferns, would now cover the ground and be very 
pleasing. 
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177— Ants on Peach-trees (Asn’nn^).—The ante 
infeetlog your Peach-trees are there because they prey 
upon the black aphis or fly infesting them. Destroy the 
aphis and the ants will soon disappear. You mav safely 
fumigate the house mildly—but do so only mildly—and 
repeat the dose two or three eveninn later. After the 
bloom is set and over, you will do well to give the trees a 
83 rringing with strong soapy-water, and then wash it off 
with strong gyringings of clean water. When the hause 
is dry then fumigate again, and continue to do so as long 
as fly is in evidence. Do not be afraid to well wash the 
trees oocasionally as the leaves develop, as they soon 
become infested ^th the fly. 

178— Oyolamens flowerlner badly (Co. Antrim). 
—Do not disturb your Cyclamen conns at present, but repot 
in June in a compost fibrous loam aM peat, enriched 
with well-rotted oow-manure, not making the soil too 
firm. Keep close and slightly shaded for the first week or 
so, until the roots have got hold of the fresh soil, after 
whioh plenty of air may We given, and the lights eventually 
removed entirely, only replacing them during heavy rain¬ 
falls, which would undulv saturate the soil. A northern 
exposure is best for the frame in the summer. Keep all 
buds picked off until the end of September, when the 
plants may be removed into the greenhouse and placed in 
a position close to the glass. At this time waterings of 
weak liquid - manure will tend to promote vigorous 
flowering.—F. 

179— Prunlnfif Apple-trees (A. B.y—U the shoots 
on the young and newly planted fan-trained Apple-trees 
were quite bare of spurs, and from 3 feet to 4 feet long, 
wo should certainly shorten them back fully one half to 
induce the dormant buds to break. The leading bud 
would, of course, carry on growth to lengthen the 
branches, but the side shoots thrown out from the other 
buds should be cut back in July to cause them to form 
spura If the shoots were left uncut they would be for a 
considerable length probably quite bare. Daphne indica 
rubra is an evergreen plant that needs simple greenhouse 
treatment. Possibly your plants are too pot-bound; 
perhaps over-watered. It may be best to repot them, 
using fresh soil and pots, and cutting the plants back, 
then standing them in a warm greenhouse to encourage 
new growth. 

180— Wild plants for salads, etc. (K.).—The 
beet known wild plant that gives leaves to be eaten as 
Spinach is the common Sorrel. These have, eaten raw, 
a sharp, acid taste, as those of Spinach have a taste that is 
astringent. There is a perennial variety grown in gardens, 
which is a long way better than is the common one. You 
could purchabe seed. The tops of Nettles and of Hope 
have been eaten, when properly cooked, but they are 
hardly desirable vegetables. As to salads, get strong roots 
of the Dandelion and of the Wild Chicory. When lifted, 
set into a dark place, in soil, in the winter, and the leaves 
then become blanched, white, and tender, and may be 
eaten as is blanched Endive. Dandslions and Chicor}' are 
both worth cultivating for this purpose. 

181— Glarden vegetables (Grartonds^.—What kinds 
of vegetables you should have in a garden of IJ acres, soil 
sandy, and on a sloping south-east aspect, would depend 
on what provision was mode for the purpwse in the 
autumn. The present is a rather bare time in gardens for 
vegetables, but you should yet have some late Brussels 
Sprouts, while Broccoli8,Late Green Kales, Savoy Cabbages, 
and, not leabt, a breadth of good young Ellam’s Early 
Cabbages, al>out to heart in. You should have also some 
autumn-sown Onions, good Spinach to gather. Leeks 
earthed up and blanched, some Late White Turnips, 
Parsnips, in the ground, and, with a soaring the middle of 
July, some good short Carrots. These constitute the 
primary crops that might be looked for in such a garden 
as yours at this time of year. 

182— Bffaklngr Asparagrns-bed (Margaret).— kn 
east border may be a rather cold or shaded position for 
Asparagus, but the chief objection would be that the soil 
there has not hitherto been cultivated. Better get it 
trenched and manured, then plant it with Poutoes, Peas, 
or other crops for a couple of years, then you may utilise 
it for Asparagus later. Of your better soil have the por¬ 
tion te be planted trenched 2 feet deep, burying a good 
dressing of soil with the bottom spit. Then, about the 
middle of April—quite soon enough—throw out furrows 
with a spade, 6 inches wide and 4 inches deep. Let these 
be feet apart. Put in your plants, 18 inches apart, in 
the furrow^ and then cover them up fully. You must 
kMp the bed clean. Give one light dressing of salt, or 
nitrate of soda, each summer, and animal manure in the 
wrinter. Begin cutting the third season. 

183— Overgrown Baspberrlee {Perplexed).—it is 
quite right that your Raspberry stools should produce 
every summer strong young suckers to make canes for the 
following yev, but we do not understand their overgrow¬ 
ing the fruiting canes, as usually the latter have produced 
their fruit crop before the new suckers are so strong; 
besides, if they grow so tall you could top them when 
about 6 feet in height, and that would check them some¬ 
what, then, with the exception of the four or five suckers 
to each stool, every other one should be pulled or severely 
cut off. We fear that your canes do not ripen their wood 
in the autumn. Probably they would be helped if you 
could give them a top-dressing of manure, including soot, 
^ly in August. Also the soil would probably benefit if 
it had forked in a good dressing of old mortar-refuse. 

184— Repotting Palms (J. B. M.)—\t you had 
mentioned the height of your Palms and the breadth at 
top of the pots we could have Judged easily whether or 
not they were over-potted We rather infer from the 
description given of roots having broken out from the 
stems 2 inches or 3 inches above the soil, that the plants 
are suffering from want of root room. However, if you 
will not have them in larger pots, turn them out of the 
present ones, have the pots well washed, then cut back 
the roots fully one half and repot, so that you can sink 
the balls deeper into the pots, and thus cover up the sur¬ 
face roots. Keep the plants in warmth if you can, but 
certainly shaded during the day, for sonae three weeks, 
as by that time new roots should have formed. The kind 
of Palm no doubt is Kentia Fosteriana, a favourite room 
plant. 

186-Plowers for greeDhonse (AfpAa). —Al¬ 
though your glass-house i>) of fair rise, you cannot get 
much flower from it at any one time during the winter. 
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eves if yon can keep np a good warmth. To do that 
means constant firing, and there need he a big output of 
flowers from the ^use to pay for the firing. A tempera¬ 
ture ranging from 55 degs. to 65 degs. is needful to 
enable you to have in bloom through the winter Roman 
Hvacinths, Deuteia gracilis. Arums, Tea Roees, Cyclamen, 
wmter-blooming Carnations, White Axaleas, forced 
Daffodils, and similar things. Do not think of growing 
Malmaison Carnations—only skilled growers can do those 
well, and even then their flowers are few. With every 
desire to help you, we cannot assume that, with so numy 
professional growers in the field, there is much prospect of 
profit from a single house. 

186— Variona (D. M. C.).—Please in future write 
larger, and on paper. Your oueries on a card are 
unfairly cramped, and dilBoult to decipher. It seems by 
your d^ription of the tall trees hanging over your border, 
that drip from them, and shade, must be very harmful to 
anything beneath, whilst it is certain that the roots of 
such trees most literally eat up the soiL In such case it 
is difficult to advise proper use of the ground beneath the 
trees. We should hardly advise planting fruit of any 
description where so much most be starved. We should 
prefer to plant it with some shrub, such as Mahonia 
Aquifolium, as its leaves are so nice to drees flower 
bouquets. Box gives good cutting foliage ; or you may 
grow common Asparagus from seid to cut from in the 
summer. You would need a wall of concrete 4 feet deep 
to keep out the roots. The trench filled with gas-lime 
would kill fruit-trees. You had better not plant those in 
such a place. 

187— Ijorda and Ijadles (Arum macnlatum) (T.).— 
This is a common Briiish plant, with scarlet fruit. Its 



shining green leaves appear with the Primrose, and the 
plant is also known as Cuckoo Pint and Wild Arum. 

188- Cucumber disease {Homehurch).— it is 
evident that your Cucumber-plants are suffering from 
the attacks of a minute white mould or fungus. It may 
have been generated by the soil, by the water, or was 
Ideated in the bouse before the plants were put out. Drip 
from glass laps that are foul often creates fungus. You 
may, to keep water from contact with the stems, put 
small mounas of soil about them, and dust also about 
them with fresh-slacked lime. Also liberally dust the 
diseased leaves and stems with fine sulphur, and to cause 
it to adhere, paint them over with milk to render the 
stems sticky, dusting whilst damp. Should this fail to 
destroy the fungus, you had better clear out everything, 
shut the house up close, and bum sulphur in it. Then get 
fresh healthy plants and start afresh, as that will be the 
only remedy. 

189— Begonias from cuttings {E. S. R.).—No 
doubt you were puzzled when three writers state matters 
diversely. As a fact. Begonias are chiefly propagated 
from cuttings, taken in the early spring, from the root- 
tubers, which, stood in shallow boxes with fine sandy soil 
about them, and watered, then placed in warmth, soon 
send up strong shoots, and some of these, when 2 inches 
long, taken off close to the tuber and set as cuttings into 
pots filled with sandy soil, soon root and become young 
plants. The fibrous-root^ section are generally propa- 
rated in much the same way, but both can be increa^ 
by setting as cuttings nice summer shoots into pots, and 
standing them under bell-giasses, in warmth, until they 
are rooted. Of course, they need water. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS, 

*** Any oommuniceUMnu respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should altoays accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of GA&DBxuia Ittus- 
isjLTmo,S7, Southampton-streei, Strand, W.C. Bo more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants. — Margaret. — Acacia Drum- 
mondi. After flowering cut back the shoots to a height 
of a foot from the pot, then when growth recommences 
repot in sandy peat. It needs a greenhouse all the year 
round, and a moderate amount of water. 

Names of fruits.- H. G. A.—The name of the fruit 
is Tower of Glarois. 


LAW. 

Trespass by ponltry and doffs.— 

Under her marriage settlement, my wife is life- 
tenant of a house, garden, and field adjoining, 
and the fence separating the field from a neigh¬ 
bour’s |nt>perty belongs to him. Notwith¬ 
standing repeated complaints, he allows his 
fowls and do« at all times to over-nm our 
field. Hare I a remedy by summons for the 
trespass? If so, in whose name must it be 
taken, mine or my wife’s ? Would the evidence 
of my gardener bie sufficient proof of the facts ? 
Or must I attend as a witness ? Should I daim 
damages ? If so, to what amount, as there is no 
actual damage done, although the constant 
trespass prevents the sowing of seeds in the 
field? If I instruct a solicitor to commence 
proceedings, would his charges be recoverable 
from my neighbour ? The premises are situate 
in the country, and as I am engaged in business 
in London we rarely reside there. Are we 
justified in putting poisoned food or traps in 
this field ?— Trespass. 

*«* Under the circumstances proceedings 
shodd be taken in the county court of the dis¬ 
trict to recover damages for trespass. It is un- 
ntcessary to prove actual damage, although the 
facte seem to me to show that actual damage is 
done. A fair sum may be claimed, say, £3 to 
£o, according to circumstances, as you are en¬ 
titled to compensation for annoyance. If you 
obtain a verdict it will carry costs on a s^o 
jtroportionate to the amount of damages given. 
You will not necessarily be paid the fidl amount 
of your solicitor’s charges, but in spite of that 
1 BUonld strongly advise you to take proceed¬ 
ings. If you are the occupier, as you doubtless 
are, especially if you are rated for the property 
and not your wife, the action should be in your 
name. The evidence of your gardener would be 
sutficient to prove the case, but it will be ad¬ 
visable for you to attend personally. You may 
not place poisoned food or traps in the field ; if 
you do you will be personally liable to a penalty. 
—K. C. T. 

Landlord's right to enter to cut 
trees. —A tenant, who has received notice to 
quit, wishes to prevent his landlord from enter¬ 
ing to cut timber-trees growing ©n lands which 
he (the tenant) will occupy until February, 
UH)0. Can he do this?—C. C. v 

*,* If there is a written agreement excepting 
the trees out of the demise to the tenant, there 
is sufficient evidence of ’‘leave and license” to 
permit the landlord to enter for this purpose 
and the tenant cannot prevent him from so 
doing. And if there be no written agreement, 
but the landlord has during the tenancy entered 
for this purpose without interference by the 
tenant, there is sufficient evidence of such leave 
and license.—K. C. T. 

Dilapidated fence dividing gardens. 

—1 own and occupy a garden, and the fence 
dividing it from my neighbour’s garden is very 
dilapidated. From time to time during the 
last three years I have had to prop it up, but 
the late storms have seriously damaged the 
pailings, which now oveihang my rockwork. 
My neighbour is only tenant, and the landlord 
haul done little to the fence, although I have 
written him on the subject. Have la remedy ? 
—A. P. 

*** If any part of this fence stands upon or 
projects over your land you may remove that 
portion without giving your neighbour or his 
landlord any notice, although it would be more 
courteous to give him written notice. Unless 
the title-deeds of your property disclose some 
obligation on the part of the adjoining owner to 
maintain a fence between the gardens he cannot 
be compelled to maintain one, and he may do 
away with the existing fence if he chooses.— 
K. 6. T. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of the Easter Holidays we 
shall be obliged to go to press early with the 
number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dated April 8th, 1889. Orders should be 
sent as early as possible in the week pre¬ 
ceding to insure insertion. No advertise¬ 
ment intended for that issue can be received 
altered, or stopped after the first post on 
THURSDAY, the 30th MARCH. 
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Awarded over 200 Gold and Silver 
Medals, Prizes, and Certificates 
during 1895-6-7-8. 

CARNATIONS. 

The following aeta include the very beet and newest 
varietiee yet offered. The majority were raised ^ Martin R. 
Smith. E^. Each Doz. 

Mrs. HcQt^ finest scarlet ever raised .. ..26 — 

Noz. richest and dariceet self ..2 0 — 

Gneist, apricot, marked steel-blue . .10 8 0 

Mad. Leoalier, yellow, heavily marked roee ..10 80 

Mrs. E. Hambro, beat white self out .. * ..0 9 6 0 

Knight Errant, enormous crimson-scarlet self. .10 — 

Mangold, beautiful crushed strawberry.. ..16 — 

Her Qrace, delicate blush, splendid .. ..10 90 

Miss M. Sullivan, best salmon-pink self .. ..13 — 

Primrose League, yellow, marked purple k roee 10 8 0 

Mirahilis, roey-carmine, yellow centre ..10 — 

Sir Guy, very largo cream self .10 — 

1 plant each var., 12e.: 2 plants, 21s.; 3 plants, 338. 

Sumbuloff, yellow, with bright re<l .. ..10 80 

Seagull, lovely blush-tinted self.10 8 0 

BIrs. T. Helliwell, exquisite ooral-pink self ..10 — 

Minnie, fine apricot s^f .13 — 

Lady Ridley, s^endid white self. 0 9 6 0 

Miss Oampbell, grand yellow self.0 9 — 

The Dey, buff, marked rich roee.10 — 

Paradox, biiUiant scarlet self .10 — 

Uncle Tom, very dark crimson .10 — 

Walkure, r^duh-crimson and maroon .. ..10 8 0 

Hayes Scarlet, splendid scarlet self .. 0 9 6 0 

Sea Swallow, dark crimson self.10 — 

1 plant each var., Ss.; 2 plants, 15 b. ; 3 plants, 218. 

M. Bi^lant, white, flaked purple.0 9 — 

Mephiato, splendid crimson self. 0 9 6 0 

Grandeur, very large scarlet self.10 8 0 

Waterwit^ blush-white, splendid ..10 — 

The Bride, yellow, with broad white stripes .. 0 9 6 0 

Pallas, grand white self . *..10 — 

Figaro, yellow, porple, red, and white .. ..09 — 

Cabala, Wge primrose self.09 60 

Dora, fine scarlet sell.09 60 

J. deKerdreen, white, striped scarlet .. ..0 9 — 

PresidentCamot, yellow, aorora-blue, and white 10 — 

Germania, good y^ow self. 0 6 4 0 

1 plant each var., 6e.; 2 plants, 11a ; 3 plants, 15s. 

Yellow Queen, fine yellow self . 0 6 4 0 

Mia B. Hole, apricot self 0 6 4 0 

Duchess Fife, grand rose-pink self. 0 6 4 0 

Champioo, fine crimson self.0 6 5 0 

Mia 0. Daniels, good flesh self. 0 6 4 0 

Fireball, large scarlet self.06 50 

Alice Ayres, white, striped carmine ..06 — 

Idalia, yelJow. tipi^ carmine .0 6 — 

Queen of Bedders, rosy-red self.0 6 — 

Liz. Williams, heliotrope, striped scarlet ..0 6 5 0 

Leyton, good scarlet self .06 50 

Mra Muir, white self.06 — 

1 plant each var., 4s. 6d.; 2, 8s. 6d; 3,128. 

YSLlfOW GROUND PICOTSES. 

Badminster (new), clear yellow, scarlet edge ..20 — 

Emprea Eugenie (new), yellow, rose edge ,.20 — 

Golden Eagle, golden-yellow, edged bright red 16 — 

May Queen, brisbt yellow, narrow rose rage ..16 — 

Bocklin, yellow, heavy purple edge ..10 — 

Eric, splendid yellow ground .1 .3 — 

Eldorado, yellow, rosy-red edge.16 — 

Voltaire, bright yellow, roee edge.16 — 

Cortios, yellow edged, salmon-i^.13 — 

Venus, rich yellow, rose margin.10 — 

Mrs. A. Tate, ye-llow, edged deep red ..09 — 

Mra Douglas, yellow, medium rose edge ..09 — 

1 plamt eacli var., 12 b. ; 2 plants, ^; 3 plants, 338. 

1 plant each of Che 5 sets, 40 b. ; 2 plants, 70 b. ; 3 plants, 100s. 
Show Carnatioas—Flakes and Bizarres. 

12 plants, in 12 varieties, at 5e., 68., and 88. 

PICOTEES. 

12 plants, in 12 varieties, Ss , 6a, and 88. 

FANCY PANSIES. 

The following Sets include the best varieties in cultivation 
18 Varices of 1898 and ’9. In. 3d.—Katie Beck, 
Mary Lyie, Lortl Dunraven, N. McKay, M. Travia Mra 
(Gentleman, R. C. Allan, P^vost White. Mrs. J. Robertson, 
Wm. Brownlie, Wm. Bydenhaim W. Flashman. 

12 Varieties of 1898-7, 58.—Mra Whitehead. Attrac¬ 
tion, A Lister, O. Pye, Mra J. Wamock, Mrs. J Cook, 
J. Mackie. O. Virtue, A McFarlane, J. Sweeney, E. Archer. 

12 Splendid Competition Varieties. Sa-Mrs. 
Mon. Miss Stirling, Col Buchanan, Mrs. Steele, M. Bennett, 
Lord Salisbury. J. H. Thomley, G. Stewart, C. K. Pooler, 
M. Godlet, J. Myles, D. Russell. 

1 Plant each of the 3 sets, 138. 6cL; 2 idants, 2Ss.; 3 plants, 
38a 100 planes, in 100 best varieties, inGliiding above 8et.s, 
3Qi.; 100 plants, in 50 varieties, including No. 3 sot, 20s. 
SHOW PANSIES. 

12 best Varieties of 1899-8, 6e.-Dr. j. k. Camp¬ 
bell, Mra Benson. Miss E. Munroe, Mrs. Dine Giegor, A. 
Primrose. Mrs. R. Neil, J. McIntyre, The M’Callum, J. Kidd, 
Mrs. McFarlane, J. McI.eo<L Dalton Hero. 12 extra fine 
vsrieties, 38.; 100 plants, in 50 best varieties, 208. 

VIOLAS. 

The best varieties in cultivation are included in the 
following: 

Whites: Marchioness, Sylvia, Pearl, Nellie, Pencaitland. 
Christiana. Isicy Franklin, Lady Salisbury. 

Bom, Fink, Lilac: Florizel, Rosea Palleda. K. Bell, 
Priocess Beatrice, Wm. Smith, Cherry Park, Varlema, A. 
Bsrr. Princess Ida, Wm. Neil. 

Blue, Lavender: Cooper of Fogo, R. Graeme, 
Dorothy, Formidable, Blue Gown, Waterloo, Duchess 
Sutherland. Border Witch, Blue Peter. 

Purple : Admiration. Britannia, Wm. Haig, Resy Mom. 
Crimson : Maggie, Hamish, Crimson King. 

^ Yellows : A Oem, Pembroke, G. Lord, K. Hay, Liz. Paul, 
Lord Klcho. Bullion, Mrs. Greenwood, Piiooess Louise. 

Striped: H. W. Stewart, H. M. Stanley, Gipsy Queen, 
ffagml, York and Lancaster. 

^Blotohed and Fancy: Countess Kintore, Mrs 
Gordon, Iona. Jackanapes, L. Bertram, Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Crane, Mrs. Bellamy, Rob Rot, Stophill Gem, O. Thoroley, 

D. Dimnont. Lucy Franklin. Iris, Charmer. 

^Edsred Varieties: White Duchess, Duchesse Fife, 
GoWflneh, Acrushla, Blue Cloud, Cecilia, M. 8. Hamilton, 
Horalia, Mrs. Palmer. 3d each or 12 plants of one variety, 
k; 12 plants in 12 varieties, 2 b 6d.; 50 plantain 10 varieties, 
38. 6d.; 100 plants in 10 varieties, lOs. 

1 plant of the 72 varieties. 128. 6d ; 3 of each, 30 b. ; 6 of 
each, 30 b. ; 12 of each, 90s. Descriptive Lists free. 

S. PYE, 

Bowgrave Nurserj^, Garstar^. 

Digitized by GocoFe 


FOR IMMEDIATE CLEARANCE. 

Having to give up some part of my Garden grounds I am 
comp^ed to offer the folmwing to CLEAR AT ONCE. 
AH Orders over R- trill bs oar^fully packed. Carriage Paid. 

B. d. 

25 Canterbury Bells, snow white, double, Gap and 

Sauoer, or mixed.10 

20 Carnations, Margarita, early flowering, fine iriants ..10 
15 Oamations, seedlings, from a splendid strain.. ..10 

50 Oomflowers, blue or pure white, or mixed .. ..10 

SO Cornflowers, new dwarf blue, grand for edging .. 10 
60 Oompacta, lovely double pink, grand for edging .. 10 

12 Grevillea robusta, lovely foliage plants.16 

12 Hollyhocks, Chater's dbl., grand colours, fine plants 1 0 
12 Marguerite^ large flowering kind, white or yellow ..10 
15 Polyanthus, gold laced, good flowering plants .. 10 

^ Polyanthus, all colours, well mixed .10 

12 Peas, Everlasting, white, rose, scarlet, large plants 1 0 
50 Violas, white, dark centre, grand for bedding ..13 
50 Violas, yellow, dark centre, companion to the above.. 1 3 

25 Peacock Blue Pansies, novelty.13 

25 Sweet Williams, Aurimla-eyc^ large plants .. ..10 

12 Sweet Wilflams, double, finest plants ever seen ..10 
100 Strawberry plants, Au^t rooted, transplanted, sJl 
named, such as RoyaJ Sovereign, Noble, Paxton, 

Sensation, Ac. .. .2 6 

20 Sunflowers, Perennial, grand stuff .10 

100 Wallflowers, any of following—Blood Red, Black 
Dresden, Yellow Tom Thumb, New Purple, or all 

foregoing mixed 10 

25 Seedling Geraniums, now for novelties, grand stuff 1 3 
25 Single Dahlias, fine plants for potting on .. .. 10 

15 Double Dahlias, Is.; 12 New Giant Dahlias .. ..10 

25 Verbenas, good stuff. Is.; 6 New Black Dahlias ..16 

12 Scarlet Musk, Is ; 12 Begonias.10 

12 Tomato-plants, Rugby Gem, over 12 inches high .. 13 

12 Large Ba«e-tre^ move well now.0 6 

12 Large Thyme-trees, move well now .0 6 

I have an extraordinary fine lot of Mar6chal Niel and Glolre 
de Dijon Climbing Rraes. These are simply grand plants, 
worth 5s. each: my price, 28. each. 

G. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., Seedsman & Florist, 

WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 


IT WILL SAVE YOU 

To send for my 
CATALOGUE of over 

60 , 000,000 

Beddiog Plants of every description. juRt published. Send your 
name and address on ixa 200 Splendid Biding Plants, such as 
Geraniums, Csloeolarias, Verbenas, and all name^ oarriMe 
paid, 5s. 6d. Don't misssendingfnr a Catalogue; it will only 
cost you a posircard.—G. F. LETTS, F.B.H.8., The Plant 
Farm, West Handon, Rugby._ 


SWEET PEAS. 

Unparalleled Genuine Offer. 

COLLECTION No. 1 contains the following 12 fine 
varieties: Apple Blossom. Alice Eckford, Blanch Ferry, 
Bronze King, Captain of the Blues, Countess of Radnor, 
Emily Henderson, Firefly, Meteor, Monarch, Mrs Eckford, 
Royal Robe. 

60 SEEDS of each, packed separately, 1b. Id. 

COLLECTION No. 2 contains the following 12 chok e 
varieties: BlEuscbe Burpee, Emily Eckford, Gaiety, Her 
Majesty, Ignea. Lady Penzance, Little Dorrit, Mars, Mrs. J. 
Chamberlain, RamonEi, Stanley, Veniui. 

50 SEEDS of each, packed separately. Is. 6d. 

The two Oolleotions, post free. 28. 6d., with a packet (20 
seeds each; pink and white Cupid gratis. 

COLLECTION No. 3 contains the following 12 superb 
varieties : Aurora. Captivation, Coquette, Crown Jewel, Grey 
Friar, Juanita, Katherine Tracey, Lovely, Mikado, Princess 
May, Queen Victoria, Royal Robe. 

50 SEEDS each, packed separately, 28.6d. 

The three Collections, post free, 58., with a packet of white 
and pink Cupid, and 2 fine new varieties, gratis. Colours 
and full descriptions sent with each order. 

ASTERS, finest strains obtainable ; Victoria, mixed ; 
Mignon, mixra: Mignon, white; Dwarf Chrysanthemum, 
mixfid ; Pieony Perfection, mixed; Comet, mixed; Bettridge 
Quilled, mixed; Giant Comet, white. 

100 SEEDS each, packed separately Is. Gd., free. 

ARTHUR E. GRICE & CO., 

Dudley Road, Birming’ham. 


B EAUTIFUL QREEN j^AWNS 

Are produced by sowing 

COOLING’S 
PHENIX LAWN GRASS SEEDS 

This mixture gives universal satisfaction. I. u* com¬ 
posed only of the finest dwarf-growing evergreen Grasses, 
which will quickly form a close velvety turf. Sown now 
upon lawns which are thin or require renovating, it will 
rapidly and materially improve them. Testimonials from 
all parts speak of the great superiority of this Lawn Grass 
Seed. 

Price, per lb.. Is. 3d. : 7 lb., 8s. Gd. ; 14 lb..lG8. Gd.; 
561b.,G28. 

A Sample Packet, Post Free, 18. 

GEO. COOLING & SONS, 

Seed Merohants, BATH. 


rpO TEST CHEAPNESS compare price and 

-L quality. Try our Collections, all named varieties, 
package and carriage free. 

A. 24 Soft-wooded Greenhouse Flowering Plants, 58. 

B. 24 Choice Foliage and Flowering Plante, 7s. 6d. 

0.12 Choicest Stove Plants, lOs. 6d. 

D. 24 Choice Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 58. and 7 b. 6d. 

E. 12 Choice Caladiunis, lOs. 6d. 

F. 24 Cuitinra ef choice Fuchsias, 28. 6d. 

G. 24 Rooted Chrysanthemum cuttings, 5s. 

H. 12 Choice Lilies, good bulbs, 10c. 6d. 

WhfUever you need write to us for price, 

W. OOODLTFFE, M.A., Cambridge Nurseries. Worthing. 


KERR’S DAHLIAS 

All elnnsfis. in 400 best varieties, from 2s. 6d. doc. All the 
best 1898 varieties in stock. SCMO OUr CatalOMHe, &nd 
book your orders at once for early delivery. 

“Your Dahlia plants did well for me last year. I secured 
six first prizes at three shows.”-W. B., Hawkshoad, 
March. 1899. 

CARNATIONS. 

12 Mrs. R. Hole, beautiful terra-cotta, 3b. 6d. 

12 Yellow Queen, glorious new yellow self, 4R. 

12 Mrs. H. xtlley, lovely pink, sweet scented, 3s. Kd. 

12 Mrs. C^s. Daniels pole flesh colour, Ss. 6d. 

12 Blush Malmalson, blush white, large, 3s. 6d. 

12 Duchess of Fife, beautiful rose-pink, 4b. 

Two of each of the above for 3s. 6d., carriage paid. 
Snowdrift, splendid new pure white; Beauty of 
Plumpstead, white, edged carmine; A. J. Bemu^au 
white, BtriiM'd carmine; Dora, large bright vcarlet; BIrs.. 
Teller, lovely clear rose; Salamander, beautiful 
large salmon. 

One of each of the above 12 splendid vars., 4 h. fid. 
Calaba, new, li^o primrose-yellow; Sea SwallpWv 
new, dark crimson : Duohess, new, bright maroon : Cor- 
Salr, new, deep pink, thi best; Vuloan, fine bright re<l: 
t> n.ny ftr, new, fiery-scarlet: Loander, fine golden-yellow ; 
Ctonxuy, striped purple; MamlHtUS, yellow, red, and 
carmine. 

All 9d. each; 6 b. for the set. 

“ Mrs. B— was much pleased with Camatien plants, which 
arrived promptly and in good condition last week.”—Bldsion, 
14th March, 18^. 

12 Fine CARNATIONS without names for 28. 

SWEET PEAS. 24 fine new varieties, large ncc^iet of 
each, 28. fid.; 12 finest varieties. Is. 6<L See our List. 
ROCK PLANTS (Hardy Herbaceous), lOO for 20 b. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS.-A specialty. Bee Cata¬ 
logue. 12 varietiee, 3s.; 100 in 50 varieties, 218. 

PURE WHITE EVERLASTING PEA. the most 
useful hardy plant for cutting purposes in cultivation; 
lovely ivory-white flowers produced in the greatest profu¬ 
sion. 9d. ea<^; 2 for Is. 3d.; 12 for 58. 

BEGONIAS, DOUBLE EXHIBITION.-Full-si/e 
tubers, separate colours, 9d. and Is. each; 7 b. 6d. and 9 b. per 
doz. Nothing better to be had at three times the price. 
BEGONIAS. SINGLE EXHIBITION. - Gold 
Medal strain. Scarlet, yellow, white, orange, and j^k. 
First size tubers, 4s. doz.; smaller size, 28.6d. doz. 
BEGONIAS.— Choicest named Doubles, all started 
into growth 128. and 158. doz. 

EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS.. 

A specialty. 50 best and newest varieties, from 28. fid. doz, 

KERR’S SUPERB VIOLAS. 

These should be planted now. and you will have a gorgeous 
blaze of bloom all summer and autumn. 12 finest varieties. 
Is. 6d.: 50, in 25 varieties, Ss. 6d.lOO, Ss. See our List of 
over IM varieties. 

FANCY PANSIES, 12 finest named. 28. 6d. 
GLADIOLL— Finest mixed bedders. 9i. doz.; 5s. 6d. ICO. 
GLADIOLL— Splendid Hybridised Seedlings. Cannot be 
excelled. 12 for 2s.; 50 for 78.; 100 for 128. 

GLADIOLI, finest exhibition named varieties, 3s. an^ 
4s. 6d. doz. 

Tea Roses.— These do splendidly out-of-doors, and are 
much more floriferous than the H.P.’s. 12 llneet varieties- 
for pots or holders, 6s. Plant at once. 

SMILAX.— Greenhouse climber. 3d. each ; 28. 6d. doz. 
FRANCOA RAMOSA (Bridal Wreath), lovely, 6d. each. 
ALBINO. —New white Pink, equal to the finest Qumaticn, 
very scarce, fid. each ; 6 for 28. 3d.; 4a. doz. 

The following are all perfectly hardy, and once planted 
permanent. For garden decoration or cutting unexcelled. 

12 ACHILLEA The Pearl, double white, grand, Se. 6d. 

12 ANEMONE JAP. ALBA (White Windflower), in. 

valuable, blooms all autumn, 2s. fid. 

12 ASTERS (Michaelmas Daisies), best varietiee, 3s. 

12 ASTERS. in 12 best varieties. 43. 

12 CATANANCHE.C. alba, flne white everlasting, 3s. 
12 CHELONE BARBATA, fine bright scarle’, 2s. 6d. 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIBfUM. white, 38. 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUM GRANDIFLORUMc- 

the best giant white Marguerite, 4a 

12 COREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA, goldon-ycUow, 
in bloom from Juno to October, unrivalled, 3a. 

12 ECHINOPS (Giant Globe Thistle), 4b. 

12 ERYNGIUMS, the famous Sea Hollies, moet interest' 
ing and fascinating, 3a Will grow anywhere. 

12 HELENIUM^ lovely shades of yellow, 4s. 

12 EUPATORIUM FRASERI, splendid white, 4s. 

12 GALEGA (Goat's Rue), flne white Pea flowers, 4s. 
12GYPSOPHILA PANICULATA (Gauze-flower), 
the most charming perennial in cultivation, 3s.; larger, 5e. 
12 HELTANTHUS (Perennial Sunflowers), ringle and 
dou'-le, in 6 best varieties, 4 b. 

12 DORONICUMS (Yellow Margueritea), 28. 6d. 
CHINESE LANTERN Plant (P. Franchetti), new gianr 
red, 6d. each. 

TROP.ffiOLUM SPECIOSUM. charming scarlet 
chmber, strong plants from pots, 6ii. each. 

The above are all in strong plants, not seedling rublrinh, 
and are true to name. SatisfaeJon guaranteed. Smaller 
quantities at same rates. 

All Cash Orders carriage i>aid. 

FuU Descriptive CATALOGUE Post Free. 

KERR DROS., florists. DUMFRIES, 


ROSES-Special Offer 

We offer a splendid Collection of Hybrid Perpetnala, in¬ 
cluding the most beautiful and popular sorts. Fine Dwarfs 
or Bushes, our selection, correctly named, and trimmed it'ady 
for planting, 6 for 38.; per doz , .58. 6d.; 25 for Os ; or 35ft. per 
100, Extra choice sorts, including Gloire de Dijon, 6 for 4.3. . 
doz., 7s. 6d.; or 25 for 148. Packing and carriage free for each, 

DANIELS BROS., NORWICH. 

Original frorr'i 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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XrOVELTIES AND SPECIALITIES. -40th 

Ll Year of Adrertising. The following nOTelties and gpeci- 
alities having all been groa-n in a very exposed situation high 
up on the Derl^shire Hills, are very hardy, stocky, and 
healthy, very different to weak seedlings grown in warm, 
favoured situations, which look nice, but very rarely succeed 
welL ALL CARRIAGE FREE. CASH li^TH ORDER. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST FREE. 
pHRYSANTHEMUMS (Special culture). — 

^ Hot a Collection of old-fashioned sorts, but the cream only 
of the bestEnglbh. French. American, and Japanese raisers; 
good well-rooted plants, 12 for 2s.; 2*^ for 3s. 6d., true to name. 

C ARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and CLOVES, of 

the finest named hardy border varieties, many grand new 
sorts, strong layers, wintered outside, 6 for 2a. 6d.; 12 for 4s.; 
25, in 12 varieties, for 7 b. 6d.: unnamed varieties. 3s. per dozen. 

CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and CLOVES.— 

Will produce 80 per cent, of fine double flowers, in self, 
striped, and spotted varieties, including whites and yellows, 
all from the finest strains for the borders. 12 for 2s. 6d.; 
25 for 4s. 6d.: 50 for Ss. 

pRmULA CASHMERIANA.—A roaUy fine 

•L spring-flowering plant; colour, bright mauvy-violet, free- 
flowerii^, should be in every garden. 3, Is 6d ; 6,2s. 6d.; 12,4s. 

pHLOXES (perennial).—Special culture of 

-L early and late varieties. The cream only from Downie, 
Laird k «on, Kelway, Ware, and other first-class growers. 6 
fine varieties for 28. ; 12 for 38.; 25 for 5s. 6d., true to name; 
good strong stools to bloom well, 
y lOLAS during the past few years have come 

* to the front as few flowers have ever done. They are 
wanted everywhere, and very few flowers produce so fine a 
display for so little trouble. I have a grand Collection, 
including many new varieties. 12 varieties. Is. 6d.; 25 for 
2s. 6d.; 50, in 25 varietiev, for 4s. 6d., true to name. 

CAILLARDIAS(perennial hybrids).—Areally 

^ grand Collection of these most gorgeously-marked hardy 
plants; colours scarlet, crimson and gold of different shades, 
blooms all summer, good strong plants, 6 for Is. 6d.; 12 for 28.6d. 

pOLLYHOCKS.—VVarranted all fine double 

-1-L flowers, Chater's and Ware's select strain, strong year- 
old plants to bloom this summer. 6 varieties, 2 b. ; 12 for 38. 

P(5l\ ANTHUS and PRIMROSE (hybrids).— 

Splendid mixed colours, finest strain grown. 12 for Is. 6d.; 
25 for 28. 6d.; 50 for 4b. 6d. 

A STERS (Michaelmas Daisies).—Unrivalled 

AA hardy autumn-flowering border plants for cut-flowers, 
&c.. a grand Collection of the latest improved colours, as pure 
white, pink, bright mauve, Ac. 6 distinct sorts. Is. 6d.; 12,2s. 6d. 

pANTERBCRY BELLS.—Grand new colours 

and new forms, double and single, Hose-in-Hofle, Cup- 
and-Saucer, and other varieties. 12 plants to bloom well, 
1& fid.; 25 for 28. fid. 

riERANIUMS.—Greenhouse varieties, double 

^ and single, by Pearson and other first-class raisers. Good 
well-rooted plants out of pots, 3s. per dozen, true to name. 

■RELPHINIUMS.—A splendid lot raised from 

-Lv 12 varieties of Kelway's double and single, including all 
shades of blue from the very palest to the darkest. Good 

f ’ants to bloom weU, 6 for 28.; 12 for Ss.; 25 for Ss. fid. 

RIS GERMANICA.—Rivals of the famed 

Orchid, flowers of peculiar formation, and most exquisitely 
marked with many bright and distinct colours, quite hardy. 
3 named varieties. Is. fid.; fi for 28. fid.; 12 for 4s. 
rtEUMS.—The new double scarlet, a splendid 
hardy free-blooming plant, fine for cutting. 12 for Is. fid, 
25 for 28. fid. 

piNK (Fimbriata alba major) —Large white 

-1- fimbriated flowers, a very free bloomer, should bo in 


and unrivalled for border decoration, cut-flowers, wreathr, Ac. 
1 of each for Is. fid.; 2 of each for 28. fid. 

TYCHNIS DIOICA RUBRA.—Double crim- 

J-l Bon flower^ a useful neat plant. This has been greatly 
admired by all who have seen it. 3 for Is. fid. ; fi for 2s. fid. 

PUCHSIAS for EXHIBITION or DECORA- 

-L TION.—Order at once for delivery in April. I have a 
voiy fine Collection, including many new varieties, double 
and single, light and dark, good healthy plants. 28. per dozen. 
True to name. 

A MAMMOTH SWEET WILLIAM (Holbom 

Glory).—This Is, without doubt, the largest-flowered 
Sweet William ever sent out, the florets being much larger 
than penny pieces. Ap unequalled speciality for Collections 
of biennials, perennials, border or herbaceous plants. Un- 
approach^d for show, exhibition, or staging purposes. 12 for 
Is. fid.; 25 for 28. fid. Good strong plants. 

AURICULAS (Alpines).—A splendid Collec- 

tion, all colours mixed, cream, lemon, cherry-red, maroon, 
violet ptirple, and many others. The result of many years’ 
careful selection. Strong year-old plants to bloom well. 
29. fid. per dozen ; 25 for 4 b. wl. 

pARNATlON (Scarlet Grenadin), one of the 

LI most useful of all Carnations. The plants are covere<i 
all ov-‘r with bright deep rcarlet flowers, very useful for cut- 
flowenj or bonier decoration. 28. per dozen. 

OTR AWBERRY PLANTS.—Royal Sovereim, 

^ British (^een, .lohn Ruskin, President,-Duke of Edin- 
b >ro', Senssnon, Sir Joseph Paxton, and other good sorts. 
Strong fruiting crow-ns. 3 h. i)er 100. 

Wallflowers.—W are’s Dwarf Blood-red, 

I » Deep Yellow, Primrose Dame, and Eastern Queen; 
good strong blooming plants, all transplanted. Is. i>er dozen; 
fin. per 100. 

S EED.—The following 8“ed8 are all home¬ 
grown, selected from all the finest flowers and most dis¬ 
tinct colours; cannot be surpassed in quality : Delphinium, 
all shades of blue (mixed), Canterbury Bell, allcoloursimixed), 
Foxglove (Gloxinia-flowered), Polyanthus, best mixed colours. 
Curler’s Hew Picotee Poppy, all shades (mixed). Carnation 
(Scarlet Grenadin), Snapdragon (beat dwarf mixed), Alpine 
Auricula (splendid, mixed). Sweet Wi ham, dark and light 
(mixed). Sweet Peas, tine strain (mixed colours). Any of the 
above can be supplied in packets at the following low prices. 
4d. and 7d. per packet; four 4d. packets for Is. Id. 

rpOMATO PLANTS. —Four first-class varietieg: 
-1- Chemin Rouge, Conference, Challenger, and Duke of 
Y'ork. Good plants, ready in April. Is. fid. per dozen. I can 
also supply seed of any of the abwve four named xorts at 
4d. per packet; 4 packets, one of each sort, for Is. Id. • 

SAMUEL SHEPPERSON, 

Florist and Soedsnum, 

PROSPECT HOUSE BELPER DERBYSHIRE. 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 

THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. CARRIAGE PAID. 
TESTIMONIALS OF RECENT DATE.-A. G. R., Lich 
field, writes; ‘‘Very satisfactory.” C. W., Brecon, says; 
“Well pleased: arrived quite fresh Thanks for extras.” 
J. H., Dublin, writes: “ I shall always recommend your Arm : 
best ridue I have ever received.” s. d. 

6 Geraniums, Hew Zonale, slnrie, large fld., named ..13 
6 Geraniums, New Zonale, double, large fld., named .. 13 
6 Geraniums, New Ivy-leaved, double, named .. ..IS 

12 Geraniums, Zonale. various, unnamed.1 fi 

12 Geraniums, Silver-leaf, scarlet bloom.19 

12 Coleus, most superb and distinct varieties .. ..16 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yelloir, and sulphur, named 1 0 
8 Primula obconioa, always in bloom, large plants ..10 
12 Lobelia “ Queen Victoria," scarlet perennial ..26 

C Streptooarp^ New Hybrids, of easy culture .. ..10 

4 “ Baby ” or “ Smallest In the World Fuchsia.. ..10 

4 “Monument,” largest double purple Fuchsia .. .. 10 

4 “ Molesworth,” largest double white Fuchsia .. ..10 

6 Fuchsias, best sor^ double or single, named .. ..10 

4 “ Countess of Aberdeen,” the all white Fuchsia .. 10 
fi Rivina humills (Rouge plant), fruits very freely ..10 

4 Trachelium coenileum, grand pot plant.10 

fi Gloxinia tubers, extra choice, erect strain, various ..16 

3 Mandevillea suaveolens, framnt climber, white .. 10 

4 Eucalyptus globulus, fever disinfectant.10 

12 Salvia patens, beautiful blue, n-and <^ke8 ..2 0 

6 Gannas, Crozy's hybrids, large-fld., various .,2 0 

2 Begonia ReXjiplendid foliage .10 

12 Nicotian a afflnis (sweet-scented Tobacco) .. ..10 
12 Nasturtium “ Fireball," fiery scarlet climber .. ..10 

100 Lobelia Blue King, the best variety.2 3 

50 Lobeli^ giant white .. .. .2 3 

4 French lavender, mnd window plant.10 

4 Petunia, double, “White Lady,” fragrant .. ..13 

4 Streptosolen Jamesonii, very showy .10 

3 Abutilon “ Thompsonii,” beautiful foliage ..10 

12 Mimulus “ Cupreus ” and “Queen’s Prize,” all colours 1 0 

3 Acalypba mosaica, most beautiful foliage .. .. 10 

12 Petuniaa, tingle, fringed vars., all colours ..10 

12 Verbenas, Auricula strain, 4 colours, named .. ..10 

4 Campanula isophylla alba, grand for suspending ..13 

i2 Tomatoes, “ Early Ruby ” and other best sorts .. 13 

4 Geraniums, scented-leaved, distinct, very choice ..10 

4 Plumbago capensis (2 lavender. 2 white).13 

6 Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yellow.. ..10 

2 Cyperus (Umbrella-plant), mnd for rooms .. ..0 9 

4 Maranta Veitchii, beautiful foliam .1 u 

6 Begonias, giant strain, various colours, large tubers ..20 

2 Justicia amabllis, showy for greenhouse.10 

4 Bryophyllum (Oandle-plant), of easy culture .. ..10 

4 Aoacia lophantha. Is. 2 Croton “ Insignis ” .. ..IS 
12 Heliotrope, best vars.. Is. 2 Draoena australis ..10 
4 Baxifraga sarmentosa (Mother of Thousands).. ..10 

4 Grevtllea robusta, Is. 4 Golden Moss.10 

3 Panicum variegata, 3 Isolepis, 3 Tradescantia (the 9) 1 3 
8 Smilax (climber), grand for cutting, large plants ..10 

The following are quite hardy and excellent for 
cut bloom 

6 Aqnilegias, oalifomica and chrysantha, very showy 1 0 

4 Siaaicea Candida, Is. 6 D^hinium nudicaule .. 10 

6 Achillea “ptarmica,” or “The Pearl”.10 

100 Onions, in 4 best exhibition sorts .10 

3 Thyme, 3 Marjoram, 3 Sage, 3 Savory (12) .. ..13 

4 Centaurea montana, rosea and blue .10 

12 Papaver Orientale hybridum .IS 

8 Valerian, blue and white .10 

12 Geum, double scarlet, very useful.13 

6 Lupinus polyphylluB, white and blue .10 

12Pinks, “Her Majesty,’ or “Mrs. Sinkins” .. ..16 

25 Myosotis, Cliveden vars., blue and white .. ..10 

12 Gladioli, splendid new exhibition vars., various .. 16 
12 Anemone, finest English, various colours .. ..10 

25 Ranunculus, finest double, all colours.13 

12 Aster, “ Michaelmas Daisy,” 12 finest vars., namfkl 2 6 
6 Aster, “Goldilocks,” 9d.; 6 Aaron’s Rod .. ..0 9 

12 Canterbury Bells, Cup and Saucer, 3 colours .. ..10 

8 Ooreopeis grandiflora, very usetul for cutting .. ..16' 

6 Doronitnun exoelsum, “Glolden Stars," very useful ..10 
4 Ekihinops Ritro, beautiful everlasting Blue Thistle .. 10 
6 Stenactis smoiosa, lavender-coloured Marguerite ..10 
6 Perennial Peas, red and white, strong roots .. ..10 

8 ^psophila paniculata alba, invaluaole for bouquets 1 0 
6 Honeysuckle, French red or white, very showy ..10 
6 Gaillardia, choicest hybrids, various colours .. ..13 

12 Hollyhocks, choicest double, various colours.. .. 2 0 
6 Helenium Bolanderii, Golden Mar^erite .. ..10 

6 Monardla, scented Bergamot, scarlet and purple .. 10 
12 Pansies, “New Giant, grand plants, all colours .. 13 

6 Phlox, splendid varieties, to name .13 

6 Pyrethnims, double, very finest sorts, named.. ..13 

6 Heuchera sanguinea, beautiful coral-red spikes ..10 
6 Physalis (Lantern Plant), Is.; 6 Geum, double scarlet 0 9 
12 Saponarta ocymoldes, bright pink trailer .. ..10 

4 Hunflosrer, double, “Soliel d’Or," very free .. ..10 

6 Simflower, single yellow, dark eye .. ..10 

6 Pyrethrum uliginosum, ‘‘ Giant White Marguerite” .. 1 3 
8 Lavender, “ Old English,” Is.; 4Rudt>eokia Newmanil 1 0 
4 AmiwloMis Veitchi, self-cliaging climber ..10 

3 Passion Flowers, 3 varieties .10 

15 Caroation Margaret, very framnt, various ooleuis .. 10 

4 Anemone japonlca alba, grand for cutting .. ..10 

12 Violas, choicest varieties, all colours.10 

4 Tritom^ “Giant Torch Lily" .13 

12 Delphiniums, choicest-named sorts, mixed .. ..2 6 

12 Lychnis (Rose Campion), very showy.13 

12 Carnations, strong layers, 12 vars., named .. .. 3 6 

50Carnations, strong layers, 12 vars., named .. ..12 6 

100 Carnations, strong layers, 25 vars., named .. .. 23 0 

100 Carnations, strong layers, 50 vars.. named .. .. 27 6 

2> Antirrhinums, dwarf, in 6 grand named varieties, 

very showy and continuous blooming.16 

K Iceland Poppies, in 3 separate colours .. ..13 

Above plants are all strong and healthy, and will flower 
well this season. Smaller quantities at same rates. 128. 
worth for lOs. Cash with order. 

S. ROGERS & SONS, 

Western and None Nnrserlest Wbittlesea. 

THE CARTWHEEL FLOWER!!! 

White flowers, 3 to 4 ft. across, grand foliage. 12 ft. high. 
Plant in the open now for next summer. Strong bulbs, la. fid. 
each ; 2 for 28. fid.; seed. Is. fid. and 2 b. fd. per pkt. Fuchsias, 
large as teacup, white, blue, yellow, the 3, 28 A Rose with 
green flowers, a Rose n'-arly blue, a Rose whose flowers are 
2 ft. in circumference; the 3 for 5a., with one extra. All free. 

I^OODY, F.R.H.S., BELCHA MP, CLA RE, SUFFOLK. 

pARNATIONS.—We have to offer a quantity 

1 LI of strong, well-rooted layers of the best varieties for the 
border. The plants have been wintered in the open, and will 
give a good display of bloom this season. 12 distinct varie¬ 
ties, correctly named, 3 b. fid.; 25 vars., fis. fid., post free.— 
PF.AOH k SON, Nurserymen, Peterboro’. 



Nothlnir M profiUbl« antf 
easy to ^w. ^ 

So Acres of Saleable Trees. 


THE BEI RABLL 



.HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 

^Bushes in variety. Packing and 

(Carriage free for Cash with mer. 
Hhjxr doz., 60 /- 100 

All othtr Ifursery SUck 
sarriagt/orward. 

iinPOTS From 15/- a doz.| 

Omanental Trees, 01 Acree. 

Four Acree of Olass. j 

Clematis (80,000) from 15/- 
per doz. I 

N.B.—Single Plants art sold as j 
slightfy itsertastd/ricts 

CENERAL CATALOGUE ' 

\'W 170 pagmt of Hnnery Stock, 

ai,.lsUcally produced, lontalning 1 

some hundreds of illustrmtions, I 
and niU of valuable Informatioii, * 

ftee on raoo^ of Id. for poataga I 

"SMITH BC?. WORCESTER 1 


Finest Apple on fiifQL” 


Oo 7on want the Finest Mapketinff tntt 
Culinary Apple In Cnltlvatlen ? 

TRY MIERR V WIC A T tnca, 

Aod write for hla “ Remarka on Profitoble FmH Onwlaii 
eontalnlng aooount of the “ Fineet Apide on Baitbi" 

“BRAMLErS SEEDLINa” 

Whkdi has KIvala, bat no Kaiutlfl. Same prtw m 
inferior Unda, beMlng no oompartaon for wniflbti of trait w 
qoalltr. 

SWKI /or my /uS DOaORIPTITM LIBT. 
COLLECTION "O." 

The fineet S5 Garden Roees, in dwarf planta, for eontfnaoin 
blooming, are the following, which I will supply, oarriags and 

C diage free, for ISa, for oash with ordOT; with Aoma 
bels, 17 b. fid. 

Baroness Rothschild, H.P. 

Bardou Job, h.t. 

Boule de Neige, H.P. 

Chas. Lefebvre, H.P. 

Crimson Rambler 
Dr. Andijj, H.P. 

Duke of Edinburgh, HJP. 

Dupuy Jamain, H.P. 

Genenri Jacqueminot, H.P. 

Gloire Lyonnaise, H.T. 

Qloire de Dijon, T. 

John Hopper, H.P. 

La France, H.T. __ 

SEEDSl SEEDSII SEEDSlH 

SPECIAL LINE. 

CoUeotlon of Vegetable Seeds. 10s. OA 

Send at once for Catalogue of Seeds, oontainingjpartici^ 
also List of Herbaceous Plants, Rose-trsej, Fruit-tw^ 
Shrubs, Aa, forwarded free on application, to 

HENRY MERRirWEATHER. 

The Nuraerlee. 


Louis 'Van Hoatte, B.P. 
Maoame Lambard, *. 
Madame Hoste, T. 
Marie Beaumann, B.P. 
Mrs. S. Crawford, B.P. 
Mrs. Paul. B. 

H.P. 

Ulrioh Brunner, H.P. 
Violette Bouyer, h.p. 

Viscountess Fouestooa 
W. A. Richardson, x. 


ARMITAGES’ 

RELIABLE SEEDS. 

Beans from 3d. per pint. I Onion from 5d. per ot 

Peas „ Sd. „ „ Parsley „ 3d. ,• •• 

Cabbage „ 4d. „ oz. Radish „ 2d. ,1 ». 

Carrot „ 4d. „ „ | Potatoes „ DO n P®®*’ 

Other Seeds at equi^ moderate prices, 

Prize Strains for Exhibition, both of veKO- 
tables and Flowmrs. 
tS" Orders carefully executed by return post or raiL 
For full particulars see 

ARMITAQES’ SEED MANUAL 

Enlarged and Oarofully Revised Edition, 

Free on application to— 

ARMITACE BROS., Ltd., HOTTIHCHAM^ 




NTEW AND SELECTED FUCHSIAS 

■Lx and singles).-12, 2s.; 6, Is. 3d., well rooted youngP 



Digitized by 


Got 'gle 


choicest varieties, assorted colours, f^^ed). 

new. Doubles same price (novelties of i>icest«' 

Btrongplants.-J. JAMES, Nurseries, So’ Koifihtoo. 
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GABDEmJfQ ILLUSTRATED. 


EGKFORD’S 

GIANT SWEET PEAS. 

42 GN>ld and Silver Medals. 

FwftrfetA resttUi everybody should obtain direct from 
raver, whose home-grown stocks axe pure, and, toith 
proper euttuxe, eueeess certain. 

COLLXCnONB from 1^6 mnnurda. 

PRIZES in 1899 for SWEET PEAS alone 
exceed £ 40 . 

SEE CATAUttUE AND CULTURAL NOTES POST FREL 

ECKFORD’S CULINARY PEAS. 

None V> eqiud these Tarleties for heavy oropplog pro¬ 
perties and splendid flavour. 

COLUECnONS FOR 0 MONTHS’ CON¬ 
TINUOUS SUPPLY, see p. Sof Catalosne. 

MF NOTE.—Theee CoUectloiis contain entirely 
np-to-date nneqn^ed varieties, my own raising, no in- 
l^or or obsolete varieties being included. 

ECKFORD'S 

PURE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

TiTBNaAL In Quantity, and of the highest 
_ Quality. 

GOLLBCnONS for a year’s supply:— 
12« Sly- 42/- 63/- 105/-^ 
OABBIAOE FRBX. 

Other CoOeetlonfl. 2i9, 6/<s 7/6. post tree, 

BEAlfflFUL FLOWERS AND GRASSES. 

nillVU SINEIUIS, CINERARIA, AND PANSIES. 
Also a Speolallty. 

WMto tier CATALOOUX, Gratis and 
Post Free. 

HENRY EGKFORD, 

Seed Grower. WEM, SHROPSHIRE. 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN j/L 
THE TRADE. /CQ 

All Seeds suaranteed X 

NEW. GENUINX. RT.LTABLE. 

Pearl Trsberoses. selected, vy- Xs£e X ^ 

per LoO; 1/6 per dox. jT ^Bw 

Gladiolus Brenchleyenp X M 

■la. selecteil, very scarce, X— X 

5/6 per 100; 9d. per X^^ X ^ 

Liliom aura^un. 

scarce, splendid roots, X Before order¬ 
ly- and ia/> per dOB. Ing elsewhere, 

send for our 

XO/ WNIQUE LIST, 

Xb^^ X post free. 

X. w X n will be to your advan- 

^ tago to do so. 

^/m. rains & CO., 

r Bksd MjtROHAins k Gkowks . 

34. MANSELL ST., 
ALDQATE, LONDON, E.O. 


5/6 per 100; 9d. per 
l.iUn-m auratrun. very 
scarce, splendid roots, J 

t/- s^ la/- per dOB. X^^^F X 

/S/ ^^ 

RAIN 

X^^X Bmd MJEROHAITT) 

OOerX 34. MANSI 
ALDQATE. LOI 


BLACKPOOL. 

la OOLEUS, fine stuff .Is. 6d. 

12 TOMATOES, Up-to-Date.Is. 6d. 

12 ,« Chemin Rouge .. .. Is. Od. 

12 YOUNO FERNS .2s. Od. 

12 BEDDING GERANIUMS.Is. 6d. 

12 CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS .. 2b. Od. 

12 BORDER CARNATIONS.Ss. 6d. 

THR TOMLATO: Its Cultivation, Diseases, and Pests; 
their Remedies and Preventions. Price 6d. By F. E. 
Bom F.R.H.S., Technical Lecturer for Lancashire County 
Council. Poet free for cash. 

F. E. BOYES, F.R.H.S., 

GLENROYD NURSERY. BLACKPOOL. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. 

Strong and well-rooted (from 6d. per dozen, or Ss. per 100). 
All oarefully packed and delivered free for Cash with Order. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST. 

O.E. A F. W. LILLEY, Ltd., Guernsey. 

pRUIT AND BLOOM SAVED by using our 
^ SMALL-MESH. ROTLESS. TANNED NETTING, 
well oiled and dreaaed. Same as sapplied by us to the Royal 
t^rdeoa. 106 yds. by 1 yd., 68.; 2 yds. w ide. 12 8.: ^ds. wid& 
ItA A ny lenath and widthjuppUed.-THE UNIVERSAL 
BUFTLY ASSOCIATION. Xa^tmt Wc-ki. Mdhig. 

Digitizeo by V_jO yiL 


BADMAN’S DAHLIAS. 

GHOIGEST AND GHEAPEST. 

Grand Cactus Novelties. J896.— Arachne. Annie 
Turner, Alfred Vasey. Britannia, Casilda, Capstan, Daffodil. 
E. J Deal, F.C. Pawle, Falka, Gipsy. Islind Queen. Keyne’s 
White, King of Siam, Laverstook Beauty. Kinghsher, Mrs. S. 
Dickens, B£iry Service, Mrs. Dickson, Miss Finch, Night, 
Primrose Dame, Porenpine, Regulus, Ruby, Standard Bearer, 
Stella, Tillie, the very cream up-to-date. 

Edward Badman’s selection from abov^ in most distinct 
exhibition colours, lOs. doz., post free. See Catalogue. 

Grand Cactus Noveltiea ISGT.-Starflsh. Brides¬ 
maid, C. Wood bridge, Cinderella, Cycle, D. Jameson, Ensign, 
Fantasy t^ossie, H. Sired wiok, lonajJessie, Miss Webster, 
Mrs. K. Foster, Mrs. Allhausen. Nil Desperaodum, Princess 
Ena, African Queen. Edward Badmaa’s selection from 
these, 12 flrst-cUss exhibition colours, 08., poet free. See 
Catalogue. 

Fusilier, Beatrice, Mrs. Monteflore, Mrs. F. Fell, Mrs. 
Wilson Noble, Mra A. Beck, Owsar, Aurora. Miss A. Jones, 
Mabel Keith. Mr. B. Stirling, Valkyrie, Lady Peniance, 
Nightingale, Bennett. M»hala Sbereff, Mayor Haskin^ Mrs. 
Turner, Barnes, Sloane, Welch, Bashan, Folkestone, Ernest 
Cannell, Bynsford, Heary Cannell, Harmony, Earl Pembroke, 
Grosvenor. Oosford, Blanche Keitl^ Matchless, Bertha 
Mawley, Gloriosa, The Bishop, Mrs. Peart. Mrs. Seymour, 
J. E. FVewer, Cannell’s Velvet, Juarezi, Roger, Delicatx. 
Apollo. Mrs. H. Cannell, Baldwin, Arundel, May Piet or, 
Cannell's Gem, Crawley Gem. Radnor, Oannell's Favourite, 
Irene Cannell, Mary Hillier. Edward Badman’s selection 
from these, 6d., i>oet free; purchaser’s selection, Ss. 6d. 
doz , post fret. 

bor full List and Descriptions see Catalogue, poet free 
on application. 

Show Dahlias.— 20,000, all the finest, chosen for keenest 
competition from my unrivalled Collection. Edward Bad- 
mans selection, in 12 distinct Exhibition colours, 2s. 6d , poet 
free. Purchaser’s selection from Ss. 6d. doz. See Gata- 

^]f?noy Dahlias.— 10,000, the finest money can buy. 
See Catalogue for names and descriptions. Edward Badman's 
selection, 12 finest Exhibition varieties, 2s. 6d., post free. 
Purchaser’s selection from 3s. 6d. doz. 

Pompone Dahlias.— 20 , 000 , in all the best and most 
perfeetkinds. Edwatd Badman's selection, 12 distinct Exhi¬ 
bition colours, 2 b. 6d.j post free. Purchaser’s selection from 
38.6d. doz. See Caiiuoflrue for names and descriptions. 
All above are from sin^e pota carefully packed, free 
per Parcel Post. 

All interested in Dahlias, either Cactus, Show. Pancyi 
Pompones, or Singles, should write at opce tor my 1899 Caia 
logue, poet free on application. 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

ONSLOW NURSERIES, 

HAILSHAM, SUSSEX, 

"D EGONIAS, Tuberous-rooted, Singles, splendid 

■U tubers, in grand mixture, 2;. Cd. doz.: in 6 distinct 
colours, 4s. doz. Doubles, fine mixed, Ss. doz. GloxiIiia^ 
choice mixed, 28, 6d. doz. Geraniums : Scarlet Vesuvius, 
Is, 3d. doz.; 78. ICO; West Brighton Gem (best scarlet), 
Henri Jacoby (finest crimson), Raspail (scarlet double', White 
Niphetoe, Pink Christine, Queen of Whites, Silver Varie 
gated, all Is. 6d. doz.: 10a ICO. post free. Calceolaria Golden 
Gem, strong rooted cuttings, is 3d. doz.; 5e. 100. 

Nurseries, Hallshaxn, SUSSEX. 

“ Only the Best.” 

CARAWAY AND CO., 

DURDHAM DOWN NURSERIES, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 

PLANT NOW-ASPARAGUS. 

GARAWAY and CO. mipply CONNOVXB’S 
COLOSSAL, best 2-year old roots, 3a per 100, oaeb. 

“ TO ENSURE A PERFECT LAWN,” bow in 

April aAKAWAVS .‘ ONIY TH* " 

T.AWW SEED. 18- per lb. *, post free, 1 lb.. Is. 4d.; 3 lb., 
3a 6d.; 7 lb., 7s. 9d. 218. per bushel, carriage paid. 

VINES-PLANT NOW. 

The Best Is BlJtCK HAHBUBOK extra 
StrouE canes, in 12 -inch pots, 5a each. Can be turned 
out of pbts to save carriage. 

ROSES—dwarf open grround plants. 

5a per dozen, SOs. per 100. ALL BEST VARIETIES TO 
NAME. 

ROSES —Tea varieties, best for indoor 

cultivation in 5-inch, 6-inoh, and 8-inob pota, at 12a. 21a, 
and 30a per dozen. 

GANNAS— named varieties, strong 

clumps, in 7-incb pots; could be divided. Our selection, 12a 

‘*oTrnations-plant now. 

Nsmed varietieFy inoluding many of Martin SmitliB, Good 
planta lito. per dozen; older v^eties, 9a 

CARAWAYS “ CLIFTON EARLY MBBACE,” 

laperna^et. The earUeet and best Cabbage in cultiva¬ 
tion. rroduoes quickly a second crop of beautifol solid 
beads of the best quality. 

“A CAY CARDEN GAINED BY CROWING GARAWAY’S 
CHOIGE FLOWER SEEDS. ” 15 packets, post free, la 2d. 

Larger (DoUections, 5e. to 63a 

GARAWAY AND CO., 

DURDHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 

[ A TKINa’ Reliable Garden Seeds, Flower Seeds, 

I -tL and Begonias. Catalogues free. 50 % savetl by ordering 
from-JOHN ATKINS A CO., Seedsmen, Cork. 


GEO. BOYES & CO. 


Offer none hut the Finest Quality. Splendid 
Testimonials. Many Repeat Orders. 

on nnn chrysanthemums, the cream 

Uv/jVJV/V/ of the besQ 12 grand varieties, including 
Glory of Pacific and Ewan Cameron, for 28. Splendid stuff 
from cold framea 

PELARGONIUMS.—12 strong bushy plants, 

A from 3-inch pots, all distinct new and choice sorts, 
12 for 4a 

ITERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS, Kelway’s 

■lA Model, the renowned strain, glorious colours. 12 for 2s. 

7 ONAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s superb 

^ strain, best named varieties, well-rooted, 3a 6d. doa 
pEGONIAS.—Finest strain of singles, large 
•U blooms, beautiful oolours, good sound bulbs, 28. 6d. doz. 
nXUXINIAS.—The model strain, first prize 

^ winners, oolours perfect, finely blotched and mottled, 
fine bulbs, 3a doz.; growing plants, Ss. doz. 

5 non ^'UCHSIAS.—We ofier the finest new 

jV/V/U and choice varieties in cultivation, 12 beautiful 
varieties, single and double. Is. 6d. Splendid stuff, 

TROUBLE PETUNIAS.—The finest named 

■L/ varieties, strong iilantB, 6 for Is. 9d.; 3s. doa 

pOLEUS.—12 b^utiful varieties, well rooted, 

yj forla 6d. 

TTELIOTROPES, sweetly scented, 12 strong 
■LL plants. Is. 6d. 

T OBELIA, magnificent dark blue> strong 
•LI young plants from cuttings, Ss. 6d. per 100. 

•PREE CARNATIONS, the finest varieties, in 

A Btrong young plants. Fairy, Deuteche Brant, Eldorado, 
&c., beautiful coloura sweetly scented, 6 for 28. 6d.; 48. 6d. doz. 
All post free for casta with order uniy. 

AYLE8T0NE PARK HUBSEBIES, lEICESTEa 
CHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Upwards of 20,000 In stock. 

12 Very ohoioe lall new ’98), including Nellie Pockett, 
Mra W. Popham. H. Crawford, C. F. Payne, Mra W. Mease, 
Mrs. Rifson, 7s. €d. 

12 CEil vat’s Novelties of '98, including Marie Calvat, 
General Paquie, Le Grand Dragon. 7a 6d. 

12 Grand Vars., inclurtirg Warren, Hanham, N.C.S. 
Jubilee, Genl. Roberts, R. Powell, Mme. £. Roger (green), 
3s. 6d. 

12 Very choice decorative vars., including Mrs. 
W. Butters (new white, feathery), Sam Caswell (new pink, 
featheiy), Miss O. Waterer, Little Dot, ko., 2b. 6d. 

12 Choice sinaleSf including Earlswood Beauty, '98, 
Framfield BeautyTKate Hawthorne, &a, 28. 6d. 

12 Choice Earlles, including the lovely new Pride of 
Mytchett, Nellie Blown, and Market White, Sa Gd. 

All above fine clean, healthy plants, true to name 
DAHLIAS (pot roots). — Cycle, new '97. Major 
Haskins, Gloriosa, Matchless. Lady Penzance. Mrs. A. 
Peart, and 6 other choice Cactus vars., 3e. 6 Choice Show 
an named. Is. 6d. 6 Choice Pompones, including G. Brinck- 
mann, splendid white; Bacchus, best scarlet, &a, Is. 6d. 
Above 24 vars., all named and distinct, 5s. 6d., free. 

SHOW AND REGAL PELARGONIUMS.- 

12 very choice vars., including Cbilwell White, Alcert 
Victor, Mdm. Tbibaut, &c., 4 b. 24 choice vars., including 
same, a fine Collection, 7s. 6<L, strong plants from S-in. pots. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. -Crabbe. Herrick. 
Dryden. and Southey, 4 grand vars. of '97, 28 9d. 

12 Choice Var^ including Phyllis. Dr. Macdonald, 
Gen. Wolseley, ^nobia, 38. 6d. 

6 Grand douhles, including dark crimson double 
Jacobv, Is. 9d. 

6 Choice Ivy-leaved, double, including Ryecroft Sur¬ 
prise, Jeanne d’Arc, Queen of Rescs, 4kc., Is. 9d. 

All strong plants from 3-in. pots. 

All plants sent out correctly labelled. All orders 2a 6d. and 
over sent free for cash with order. 
Cbrysanthemum and General Catalogue free. 

Plants ffuaranteea satisfactory or cash returned. 

J. W. POLE, MIDLAND ROAD NURSERY, PETERBOROUGH. 

12 CHAMPION ROSES, 4/9. 

Grand plants, true to name: Abel Carrifcre, Bouie de Neige. 
Black Prince, B. de Bonstitton, D. of Edinburgh, General 
Jacqueminot, Mervetlle de Lyon, Mrs. .f. Laing, Ulrich 
Brunner, and 3 others. Gloire de Dijon, Crimson Rambler, 
and Climbing Niphetos, Is. each; the 3 for 2s. 6d. 12 lovely 
Tea Rose Trees, ^ ; 6 for 3 b. 6d., to clear. 

For Larsre Advt. see March 25th. 

RIGG & FIXTER, 

N urserymen & Florists, Caversham, Reading . 

HARRINCTON’SISM SYRUP 

FOR THROAT AND CHEST. 

Gives Instant Relief. Perfectly Harmless. 

Contains no Opium, .Morphia. Chlorodyne, or other 
Injurious Drug. TRY IT FOR 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUCHS, COLDS, SORE 
THROATS, INFLUENZA. WHOOPING COUCH, 
CONSUMPTION, &o. 

Per Bottle. Is. lid.. Post Free. 

(Mention Gardeninq Illustrated.) 

Proprietor,: HARRINGTON & COMPY., 
Watford, Herts. 

Though this Tonic has only recently been introduced 
publicly in this form, the article has had a career of a 
quarter of a century with marveUous and siiciyssful results, 
and is now offered to gain and benefit a wider circle of 
patrons._ 

A SPARAGUS.—This delicious vegetable does 

not require half the expense usually incurred. For 
simple InstructiOM see SEED LIST, free on application 
Strong roots from 28. 6d. per 100.—RICHARD SMITH k Co., 
Nurseryman and Seed Uorohants, Worcester. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Jhe /V\osf loj/ely 
plouJeps. 


IF YOU WANT 


BARR’S BAFFOBIL PRIZES 

For Competition, Sprtns. 1899. 

AN ELEGANT SILVER CUP, 

Specially designed by H. G. Moon, is offered by ns for com¬ 
petition at the following Exhibitions 

APRIL 5 A 6, at the Spring Show of the Royal Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, Edinburgh. 

APRIL 12, at the Spring Show ofitho Royal (Botanic 
Society, Re^nt's Park, London. 

APRIL IS & l^at the Daffodil Show of the Midland 
Daffodil Society, Birmingham. 

APRIL 18. at the Daffodil Show of the Royal Horticul- 
turai S<jciety, London. 

Pull particulars of the competition'can bs had on^applica' 
lion to the Secretaries of the Societies. 

BARR’S NURSERIES, 

LONG DITTON, SURREY 

{Kear to Surbiton Station, L <t* S, W.R.) 

'^xsxTxroRS xTir^xvxix> 

to see the grand display of Daffodils in bloom 
daring Api'il. 

Wo shall be pleased to advise intending: 
visitors when the DaffodUs are at their best. 

A constant dixplay of Daffodils is also maintained 
during ApiH at 

12 &13, KING ST., COVENT CARDEN, LONDON 


REALLY GOOD SEEDS 

AT MODERATE PRICES 

APPLY TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

KO ONE WILL SERVE YOU BETTER. 


FIDLERS’ 

GRASSES 

AND 

CLOVERS 

FOR 

Permanent Pasture, 

From 12s. to 258. per acre. 

Temporary Pasture, 

From 68. 6d. per acre. 

cx.OTr3E:xc,s 

(Choioe clean samples). 

Broad Red, from 5d. per lb. 


lai^e pink; Lottie Hutchins, buff, flushed pink; Oriental, 
brisht rose; Triumph, salmon and pink; €k>rgeou% orange 
ana pink: Oaptivation. rosy-purple: Oolonisc, lilac-roee; 
Salopian, deep mulberry-red. 


Finest stocks in the country, from 
4d. pep lb. 

FULL DESCRIPTIVE FARM SEED LIST 
Free upon application. 

RDLERS GIVE VALUE IN SEEDS-NOT IN PAPER. 


SrexT Parcel of Seeds tested before being: 
sent out. 


FIDLER&SONS, 

Seed Growers, 


MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

Are acknowledged by aU to be the Best, Cheapest, and Meet 
Reliable ever published. They contain only the 

Best Vegetables, Flowers, and Bulbs worth 
srowlnff. 

Being the Selections of the Largest Seed Growen, Market 
Gardeners, and the most oelebrated Profeaalonal Gardeners 
and Amateurs in the ELingdom. They also contain Tety 
useful Cultural Instructions. 

MR. SYDENHAM’S Bulbs and Seeds were represented 
and gained First Prises at London. Birmingham, Preston, 
Newoastle-on-Tyne, Shrewsbury, Edinburgh, Sa, to.. In 
1882,1883, 188A. 1886,1896,1897, and 1898. 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY. 

At a Third or a Fourth Usual Prioes. 
Nothlngr slves so mnoh out bloom at so small a 

cost or so DtUe trouble. To get best results SOW AT 
ONCK, as directiODS sent with each Collection. 

SPECIAL VERY CHEAP OFFER. 

COLLECTION No. 1.-10 Very Good 
Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in separate packets, Is. 3d. 

Emily Henderson, white; Blanche Ferry, pink and white; 
Mrs. Eckford, primrose; Royal Robe, pale pink; Splendour, 
rich deep rose; Firefly, rich bright carmine; Meteor, salmon 
and pink; Emily Eckford, bnght pale blue; Counteu of 
Si^or, pale heliotrope; Monarch, dark bronzy-purple. 

COLLECTION No. 2.-10 Very Choice 
Varieties. 

so Seeds of each in separate packets, Is. Od. 
Blanche Burpee, finest white; Queen Victoria, pale yellow; 
Venus, pale lemon-pink; Lovely, delicate pink; Her Majesty, 
soft rosy-pink; Li^y Penzance, bright pale rose; Mars, 
intense glowing cardinal: New Countess, fine pale helio- 
trom; Oounteas of Fowls, orange-salmon and pale pink; 
Stanley, large bronzy-purple, the best dark Sweet Pea. 

Special Prtoc for the Two Collections, 2/6* 
Post Free, with a packet each of White and 
Pink Cnpld (25 seeds) FBKB OF CHABOK. 

COLLECTION No. 3.-10 Newest Varieties. 

50 Seeds of each in separate packets, 3a. 
Sensation, blush white; Modesty, blush pink; Prima Donna, 
large pink; Lottie Hutchins, buff, flushed pink; Oriental, 


BEAUTIFUL 

GREEN 

LAWNS 

ARE RAPIDLY PRODUCED FROM 

WEBBS 

PRIZE MEDAL 

MIXTURES 


With or without Clover, or to renovate 
Lawns, these mixtures speedily produce the 
most beautiful and enduring turf for Garden 
Lawns, Bowling Greens, Tennis and Cricket 
Grounds, &c. 

Is. 4 d. per lb.; 25s. per bushel. 

WEBBS’ MIXTURES 

For Golf Links,. Recreation Grounds, 

Is. per lb.; 20s. per bushel. 

Webbs, Wopdsley, Stourbridge. 
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SPECIAL PRICE FDR THE 3 CDLLEGTIDNS, 5/- 

With a packet (26 seeds) of Pink and White 
Cnpld and four striped varieties (50 seeds of 
each) FBBK OF CHARGE. 

The seeds in these Collections are all carefuUy hand¬ 
picked, all smeUl or doubtful seeds being takhi out. In¬ 
tending purchasers can send their orders to any other 
advertiser and compare them with Mr. Sydenham's, and 
if hu when received are not perfectly satisfactory they 
may be returned and the money refunded. 


THE BEST SIX TOMATOES 

In cultivation; often sold under other names to get fancy 
prices. Each lAcket contains about 200 seeds. Perfection, 
3d.; a special good strain, ELam Green Favourite, 3d.; Rose- 
leigh Gem, 3a.; a grand new selection, large, smooth. 
Challenger, 3d.; Golden Perfection, 3d.; Early Opkn-air. 
the best for outdoor work, 3d. Collection, Is. 3d., peat free. 
If ordered separately. Id. each extra for pokage. 

THE FOUR BEST CUCUMBERS. 

Each Packet contains 10 Seeds. 

Lockle B Perfection, Rollisson's Selected Telegraph, Oorent 
Garden Favourite, and Marvel, 6d. each; postal^ Id. each 
extra; or the Collection, 2 b., po^ free. 


I FUU LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. I 


(Before you Buy your Seeds) 

C SEND FOR J 

(FRAHK WAITE’S CATALOGUE 1 

f OF 

) LINCOLNSHIRE HOME-GROWN SEEDS. 

lUEING a Genuine Seed Grower, FRANK 

- " WAITE can supply you with his very best Stocks of , 
3 Vegetable Seeds at first cost, thus saving middle profits. 

(frank WAITE’S CARDEN PEAS. 1 

E Grown in the Lincolnshire Fens. Bright, bold samples. 1 
B true to name, and infinitely superior to Canadisn and' 
# New Zealand grown Peas, very often sold because they are 
s cheaper. 

r Six quarts for succession, selected as the very heat 
\ from my trial grounds, 68 m oar. paid. 6 Pints, 3s. 6d., | 
J car. paid. 

( The above have been grown from my own carefully j 
B selected stocks under my own personal supervision; thm 
B have been dressed by the best machinery and hand- r 
J picked in my own warehouses, and I am fully assured * 
f that none better can be bought, no matter what prioe is 
\ paid for theiiL_I 

(frank WAITE’S LINCOLNSHIRE 1 

( HOME-GROWN POTATOES. | 

Robust and vigorous in constitution, thus ensuring 
^ healthy mwth and freedom from disease. *1116 value of | 
B Lincolnshire Potatoes for seed purposes is well known, 

E and is shown by the fact that thousands of tons are | 
J annually shipp^ from Boston Dock to the growers of ' 
c Cornwall and the Channel Islands, while some are sent. 
9 as far afield as South Africa. * 

C Send for Catalogue of the very best varieties, giving j 
3 terms of free carriage. 

) FRANK WAITE’S LINCOLNSHIRE * 

NOME-GROWN VEGETABLE SEEDS. ^ 

\ (No German rubbish.) The truest and best stocks that | 
^ can be produced by careful growth and selectkm. 

3 ASPARAGUS ROOrS.— Splendid staff, care-' 
z fully packed and carriage paid for 3s. 6d.. 58., and < 
s 7s. 6a. J»er 1 00. See Catalogue._ _ ( 

' GOOSEBERRY Ain> CURRANT-TREES, 

\ surplus stock, specially grown for my own market garden. I 

I These are really good and cheap. 38. 64. doz., carriage 
paid for cash. _ | 

LINCOLNSHIRE GROWN GLADIOLUS. 

—Magnificent bulbs, producing spike after spike of j 
bloom. Brenchleyensis, Is. per doz.; Oaodaveasis 
Hybrids, Is. 64. per doz., car. paid. I 

FRANK WAITE,! 

Se64 Grower an4 Seo4 Merotaant, 

BOSTON, LINOOLNSHIRE. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ORCHIDS. I 

NOTES ON EPIDENDRUMS. 

As At piflflent constituted, this genus oontains, 
perbspe, s greater number of speoieB than any 
other in the order. Many are very beautiful 
and useful garden Orchids, while there is a 
number that may be described as mere botanical 
kinds, and as garden plants of little use or 
beanty. The habit is as varied as the flowers, 
scnne exseedingly minute, many of medium size, 
with a Cattleya-like habit, but the majority, 
perhaps, have tall, reed-like stems, dothM 
BMre or less with foliage and varying in hei^t 
£nmi a foot to a couple of yards or more. The 
plants are found i^wins naturally over an 
immeniie area in oontinental and insular America, 
eohraeinga wider range, of temperature than 
any other genfis. What Dendrobinma are to 
the Old World, Epidendrums are to the New, 

. laanv of the speoies bearing a strong resemblance 
to tne former. Their omtural requirements, 
than, are xaaturally varied, some needing the 
imnsest poosible treatment, while repreeenta- 
I tires will be noted that are suited to every 
boose devotsed to Orchid culture, from this to 
the coolest oompartment. The undermentioned 
kinds are parobably the best known , and most 
useful 

Efidkndrum atbo-pubfurech has pseudo- 
bulbs each about 4 inches high, bearing very 
much longer leaves and flower-spikes contain¬ 
ing several flowers, the sepals and petals of 
wnioh are inourved at the tips, brownish, with 
a yellow base, the lip spreading, of various 
tints of rose and purple. This species should 
bestrooglv grown to obtain the oest results, 
and thougn a quiet season occurs with it, at no 
time diould the roots bo very dry. It likes a 
very rough, open compost, and must be shaded 
from strong sunli^t. It grows well in the 
cooler part of the Oattleya-house, but while at 
rest it may be placed with the Odontoglossums. 
It is a native of New Grenada and Mexico, and 
first flowered in this country in 1836. 

E. AURANTiAcnu was introdnoed about the 
Mme time as the preceding by Mr. G. Ure 
SIMmer. It has long stem-like pseudo-bulbs 
from which the spikee issue after the manner of 
a CSattleya. From six to ten flowers are usually 
produoM, and these are deep orange-red. It 
thrives well in the Cattleya-house aU the year 
round in small pots or bwets ; it comes from 
Guatemala. 

£. B1COBNT7TUM is perhaps the most beautiful 
in the genus, and also one of the most difficult 
to keep in health over a long series of years. 
For a few seasons after being imported it grows 
frsely enough and produces racemes of a dozen 
or more of its beautiful pure white blossoms 
from the t^x of its hollow bulbs. It comes 
from Trinidad, and consequently must have a 
bot and very moist atmosphere. At the same 
tame it delights in copious supplies of fresh air 
when these can be arranged without unduly 
lowering the temperature. Good drainage is an 
absolute necessity, for the roots ^1 perish by 
» ore i in a badly aerated, dose ooinpoet. If an 
inch Or flo is lert and filled with th^-parta of 


clean Sphagnum Moss to one of good fibrous! 
peat, it wiU be ample for all but the largest 
plants. Yellow thrips is its worst insect enemy, 
and is best subdued by fumigating and the fre¬ 
quent use of Tobaooo in the form of powder or 
juice. It first flowered in this country in 1834. 

£. Brassavol^ is a pretty and interesting 
sjpecies bearing short spikes with about six 
flowers on each, these having narrow outer seg¬ 
ments of a dull yellow with a pointed purple 
lip. The colour varies considerably, ana to a 
less extent the size of the blossoms. It thrives 
at the cool end of the Cattleya-house in pots of 
peat fibre and Moss, and must be kept fairly 
moist all the year round. ' It is a native of 
Central America, and though first discovered in 
1848 did not flower until 1867, in the late Mr. 
Bateman’s collection. 

£. CILIARE is a pretty Orchid common in col¬ 
lections, and widely distributed in tropical 
America. For onltum purposes, E. coohleatnm, 
£. fr^rans, E. inversum, £. glumaceum, and 
£. racuatum, may be bracketed with it. All do 
best in an intermediate or Cattleya temperature, 
and should be allowed a rough, open compost 
and not too much pot room. £. ciliare has 
pretty whitish flowers with a fringed lip, this 
latter in aU the otibor kinds namra taking an 
inverted position. Clear light must be allowed, 
but shade from the brighteet sunshine and 
water must never be entirely withheld. 

E. EVECTTUM is a stout-growing New Grena¬ 
dan kind, attaining 5 feet or more in height, 
and having round foafy stems. The colour of 
the flowers is a bright magenta purple, the 
fringed lip being very ornamental. This and E. 
FrederioiGnlielmi, which bears larger and deeper 
coloured flowers, do well in large, roomy pots, and 
may be grown in the Cattleya-house. The rootsare 
persistent and dislike disturbance; consequently 
when repotting let it be thoroughly done, and 
perfect drainage allowed. The latter was 
named in honour of the King of Prussia, and 
was discovered by Warscawicz in Peru. 

E. NEMORALB IS a boautiful plant that should 
be much more grown. It may be cultivated as 
advised for atro-purpureum, but may be almost 
entirely unshaded. It produces a long raceme 
of most attractive blossoms, these having a large 
showy lip and narrow outer segments. It is a 
native of Mexico, and was introduced by 
Messrs. Loddiges in 1844. With two more well- 
known kinds tms list most close. These are 

E. viTELLiNUM, a boautiful showy cool-house 
kind that has often been noted in these pages, 
and E. xanthinum, a loose-growing BraziUan 
species, bearing lai^e, dense flower-heads of a 
brilliant yellow. It remains in flower for many 
weeks on end, and, though requiring plenty of 
room, riiould be nown wherever this can be 
found. It ia one of the oldest known kinds, and 
thrives well in a lig^t house and intermediate 
temperature. H. 

Orchids amongst other plants (Ama¬ 
teur),—Orchids are rarely done well if grown 
with a miscellaneous collection of greenhouse 
plants, and more satisfactory results are obtain¬ 
able when a structure, however small, can be 
set aside for their exclave culture. You say 
that the temperature of your house falls as low 
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as 40 degs. This is too cold for Orchids, and 
unless you can keep the temperature up to 
45 d^s. on cold nights you had better not 
attempt the culture of these subjects. Your 
concluding remark, that the atmosphere of the 
house is at all times inclined to dryness, is also 
against the successful culture of Orchids, which 
require a moist atmosphere when growing, the 
majority of cool-house Orchids l^ing water- 
loving plants. In the summer the house, 
unless shaded, which would be detrimental to- 
the health of the miscellaneous plants, would 
undoubtedly get too hot for cool-house Orchids. 
The handsomest and beet Orchid for a house 
the temperature of which falls as low as 45 dege.- 
on cold winter nights is Odontoglosanm orispum 
and its varieties, while Masdevallia Yeitchi and 
varieties of this speoies are also suitable, and 
some of the Ladies’ Slippers, or Oypripediums, 
would prove amenable to oool treatment. 

Aerldes Japonicom {H. /. Owst.).— 
This is the smallest-growing plant amongst its- 
congeneric species. The flowers are greenish- 
white with some red bars on one half ef tho 
lateral sepals, and some amethyst-purple staina 
on the Up, the spur is funnel-shaped and about- 
half as long as the lip. Flowers deliciously 
fragrant. The newly-imported plant should bo 
placed in a small Teak-wood basket, makii^ it 
wm with crooks only. The crooks should bo 
moistened every day, and when tbe leaves havo 
absorbed sufficient moisture to become plump- 
the stem will begin to emit roots. After thin 
has occurred a thin layer of Sphagnum Mosa 
should bo packed tightly over the crooks. For 
the present keep the plant in a cool, shady part 
of the intermediate-house, but during hot sum¬ 
mer weather it wiU thrive beet in the oooL 
Odontoglossum - house, and as the autnmja 
advances replace it in its former poeition in an 
intermediate temperature.—W., A 

Orchids fop name {Ahlermn). —We havo 
carefully examined the specimens sent for name, 
but cannot midce anything of them, owing to- 
the leaves and bulbs being so discoloured and 
shrivelled. When the plants are in flower 
please send ns a bloom with fresh bnlb and leaf 
in a green fresh condition, then perhaps we 
iihizll to able to give you a satisfactory reply. 
No. 1 is Dendrobium Lowi, grow it in a shady 
position in the hottest house or plant stove ; 
fix it firmly to a piece of wood, and suspend 
it near to the roof-glass, and keep it moist 
always. No. 2 is Dendrobium Pierardi. We 
cannot find out the names of the leaves enclosed 
—namely, Nos. 6, 6, and 7. Please send 
flowers. 

PhalsBlIOpSiS Boxalli.—This species is 
not common, but it is a distinct ana pretty 
plant of rather dwarf habit. The flowers occur 
on spikes 8 inches or 10 inches in length, about 
a dozen on each. These are small, with yellow 
sepsis and petals blotched with radish-brown,, 
the lip white, of extraordinary form, yellow, 
and purple. It is best grown in rather small 
baskets filled nearly to the rim with crocks, and 
surfaced with living Sphagnum Moos. Thia 
will prevent any or much disturbance of tho 
roots until the basket decays or the plant geta 
too large for it. Plenty of heat and moistnr: 
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and water, in aooordanoe with the state of 
growth are necessary. It is a native of the 
Philippine Islands, and was introduced by 
Messrs. Hugh Low and Co. in 1882. 


QARDBN WOAK.* 


OoUBervatory. —Tuberous Begonias will 
now be breaking freely into growth, and should 
ooonpy a light position. They want a genial 
atmosphere, out not much singing or watering 
overhead. New Holland plants, if well grown, 
will now be in flower, and are verv interesting 
and effective. These will include Epaorises, 
Diosmas, Pimelias, Polygalas, Boronias, Acacias, 
Oytisus, Eriostemon, etc. Camellias will now 
be making growth, and if any pruning is 
required attention should be ^ven now. The 
same remark applies to Acacias, Chorozemas, 
and other plants as they go out ol flower. In 
repotting any of those things it is important 
that the poti be carefully drained, and no 
gardener would use dirty pots. All the plants 
named above will grow in good fibrous-peat, 
made fairly porous with sand. Occasionally 
some of the families such as Camellias, Acacias, 
Genistas, and Polygalas are well grown in yellow 
loam, but the loam must be of the right kind. 
If a mistake is made, and the soil gets close 
and sour, the plants will soon go wrong, hence 
it is safer to grow them altogether in peat, and 
get the best (juality. Never repot a plant when 
the ball is dry without first soaking it in a tub, 
and leave it some time to drain. Pot very 
firmly, and do not bury the collar of the plant. 
If the roots are healtny do not disturb them 
more than is necessary in transferring the ball 
from one pot to another 2 inches or lo larger, 
and be very careful in using the water-pot till 
the roots are working well into the new soil. 
In the watering of hard-wooded plants it is 
necessary to be careful at all times not to water 
before ii is required, and then to give enough 
to moisten all the soil. The best test, and the 
one most commonly relied upon, is to tap the 
sides of the pots with the knuckles. Sound is 
the best indicator of the condition of the soil. 
Palms and Tree Ferns may bo repotted now if 
they require more root-room. There is more 
demand for Kentias for conservatory decora¬ 
tion than any other kind of Palm, and these 
may be grown in good loam slightly enriched. 
They are strong rooting plants, and require a 
good deal of moisture, and if at all pot-bound 
any good artificial-manure may be given twice 
a week in a liquid form. From ^ oz. to 1 oz. 
may be given in a gallon of water. I prefer 
the smaller quantity for all plants up to 5 feet 
in height. 

Forcinff-llOllBO. —^Things are moving fast 
now, and shade will be required for tender 
foliage and flowers in the hottest part of the 
day. Gardenia blossoms soon lose their pearly 
wmteness if exposed to hot sunshine. Stephi^ 
notis blossoms are the better for shade when the 
sun is hot, although the flowers are more 
durable than the Gmenias. Work up a good 
stock of winter-flowering plants, especially 
Begonias, Euphorbias, and Poinsettias. A 
close case and a brisk bottom-heat will aooom-1 
plish wonders in propagating from cuttings or | 
seeds, or grafting any plant upon roots of the 
same family. A good deal has to be done in 
small gardens with only one or two small 
houses. As a rule moderate temperatures are 
beet when many things have to be grown in the 
same house. It is better not to exceed 60 dogs, 
at night in a mixed collection. It is not un¬ 
common to find Grapes in pots. Strawberries on 
shelves near the glass, and even Cucumbers and 
Tomatoes coming on in the same house, with 
many flowering plants and cuttings filling up. 
Under such conditions very careful management 
is necessary to keep all things moving along, 
but it can be—in fact, is done daily in many 
places. 

Late Peaches.— With plenty of ventila¬ 
tion there will be no diflSonlty in getting a good 
set of fruit in cool-houses. Though SMrfMtly 
cold-house may not be altogether proof against 


* In cold or northern dwtrieta the operations referred 
to un^ ‘‘ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to a 
Jortmght later than is here indicated, vUh equally good 
resiUU. ^ ^ ^ 
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spring frost, yet I think it is rare for the whole 
crop to be sailed if tl^e interior of the house is 
kept fairly dry during the frosty spell, unless 
the house is very smaU and of flimsy construc¬ 
tion. Lately there appears to be a larger 
demand for Peaches in pots, because for one 
reason the trees in pots are manageable, and 
may be placed outside to ripen growth and rest 
after the crop is gathered, and t£e house during 
the winter can be devoted to some other 
purpose. 

Tomatoes in cool-houses.— These may 

safely go out now if the plants are sturdy and 
strong. In wide houses more fruit will be 
obtained when each plant has space enough for 
the light to penetrate all round it. Plants in a 
thicket cannot be expected to set well, and they 
are more liable to become diseased. When set 
out in rows across a wide house, 3 feet between 
the rows and 2 feet between the plants in the 
rows is not too much space. Where profit is a 
consideration it is not advisable to grow too 
many serts. Most cultivators have their 
favourites. We have tried a good many, and 
the two kinds we are growing largely this 
season are Freedom and Up-to-date. Change 
of soil or change of crop seems to be a necessity 
in the culture of most plants, and specially so 
with Tomatoes. 

Thinning: Grapes.— As soon as the 
berries are fairly set thinning may b^in, taking 
the forward bunches first, reserving as far as 
possible those berries which take the lead, as 
they are more likely to be perfectly fertilised. 
It is impossible to say how many bemes should be 
removed, as so much depends upon the condition 
of the Vines and the amount of nourishment 
that will be given ; but, at any rate, two-thirds 
of the berries may be cut away, and in many 
oases, especially with Gros Colnum, many more 
berries must be taken out. 

Outdoor g:arden.— Evergreen shrubs may 
be planted from this to the middle of April. 1 
have planted later, but if the spring happens to 
be dry much core is required in mulching, 
syringing, etc. If the shrubs have been ob¬ 
tained from a nursery where transplanting is 
done regularly, there ought to be no difficulty 
in getting them established. If there are any 
deciduous trees or shrubs to be planted no time 
should be lost now, as the buds are on the move. 
The same remark applies to Roses. I have planted 
later than this, but if they come from a distant 
nursery some responsibility rests upon the 
packer. If the roots are packed first in damp 
material, and then surrounded with an outer 
layer of dry straw, they will travel well. It 
will be better to prune pretty hard before 
packing the plants. Carnations may be planted 
now in well-prepared ground. So far as effect 
is considered, have them in masses of distinct 
colours. Informal patches among the shrubs 
are very effective; and they usually do well in 
the newly-broken-up soil if some little extra 
preparation in the shape of manurial dressing 
IS given. Of course, they will be kept well to 
the front. In the same way informal patches of 
considerable size of hardy annuals may be sown 
now, and good breadths of Iceland Poppies 
planted for cutting. Finish pruning Bo^; 
even Teas may be pruned now. Evergreen 
shrubs may be pruned now, but deciduous 
things shomd wait till the flowers fade. 

Fruit grarden.— Pear blossoms are getting 
forward. I have seen instances of the very 
early blossoms being injured by the frost of 
last week, but the buds are so numerous 
that possibly no great harm has been done. 
Pears on the Quince and Apples on the Para¬ 
dise-stock should be mulched with good 
manure. These being surface-rooting will 
suffer if dry weather comes and no nourish¬ 
ment is given. More lime is being used m 
gardens and orchards than formerly, and this 
will be an advantage in several ways to the 
trees, as, apart from its action on the roots, 
lime is a cleansing agent and insecticide. If 
heavy coverings are used to protect the blos¬ 
soms of wall-trees they should be removed 
during warm days, but I believe a covering of 
fishing-nets, either double or single, will answer 
every purpose, and they may remain on till the 
blossoms are set and the weather is settled and 
warm. Keep the sub-laterals on the early 
forced Vines regularly pinched in to one leaf. 
Many good Grape growers rub off all sub¬ 


laterals below the pinch, and pinch all above to 
one leaf. This prevents crowding of the 
main leaves, and the sub-laterab above the 
bunches provide a sufficient outlet for growth. 
All Grapes should be thinned before the berries 
get larger than Sweet Pea seeds. 

Vegetable garden.— Sow main-crop of 
Winter Greens. Late-sown plants do not attain 
full development, especially if the seascm 
should be dry. Prick out Brussels Sprouts sown 
under glass. This is the most useful Winter 
Green, and should be sown early to be profitable 
and planted out as soon as the plants are ready 
in rows 3 feet apart, and 2 feet apart in the 
rows. Sow main-crop of Carrots uortly; the 
Scarlet Intermediate is the best varie^, but 
those who want a succession of young Oif rots 
may sow small patches of the early Scarlet 
Horn several times during; spring and early 
summer, the last sowins being made about the 
end of June or first week in Juy. Sew Marrow 
Peas; Autocrat and Ne Plus Ultra are good 
varieties for frame use where flavour is a con¬ 
sideration. The Green Windsor Bean is the 
best Broad Bean for planting now. It is not so 
large as Taylor’s Broad Windsor, but the oolonr 
is green when cooked. Stir the soil between 
the rows of young plants coming through the 
soil to hasten the growth, and dust soot over 
the spring Ooion-bMs to check the ravages of 
the maggot by keeping the Onion-fly at a dis¬ 
tance. Greens are in many gardens rather 
scarce and the early Cabbages should be en¬ 
couraged to grow by stirring up the surface and 
drawing a little earth up to the plants. 

£. Hobdat. 


THS OOMIHO WHHK ’ S WORK. 


SxtracU frcm a Omrden Diary, 

April Slid. —PJmited out a lot of rooted oat- 
tings of Princess of Wales Violet. Sowed more 
hardy annuals outside. Pricked off in frames a 
lot of Stocks and Asters. Sowed Balsam and 
Cottksoombs in heat. Sowed Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows in pots. Transplanted Asparagus. Pat 
in cuttings of Sage. Pricked off Celery. Sowed 
Victoria Spinach. Sowed more Winter Greens. 
Tied and stopped Cucumbers in houses. 

April 3rd .—Finished planting Potatoes. 
Planted Gladioli—chiefly hybrids of Ganda- 
vensis. Sewed Ne Plus Ultra Peas. Planted 
out forced Strawberries. Planted out a lot of 
Narcissi which have been flowered in .P2^ 
Potted off a lot of seedling Cyclamens. Shifted 
on a lot of Musk, Harrison’s, and oommon. 
Shifted on Palms and other foliage plants. Pat 
in cuttings of Draceeoas and Ficus. 

Ai)ril Uh .—Dusted a little soot over the 
Onion-beds. Sowed in heat Basil and Maijoram 
for transplanting next month. Sowed main 
crop of Long Beet and James’ Intermediate 
Carrot. Sowed Ca^cums and Chillies in heat. 
Sowed more Cucumber and Melon seeds. Put 
in more cutting of bedding plants of various 
kinds, of which more stock Is required. 

April Sih, —Potted off seedling Verbenas and 
Petunias. Moved a lot of bedding plants to 
cold frames; will be matted up at ni^t for a 
time. Looked over climbers in conservatory to 
thin the young shoots and regulate the growth. 
Pruned Camellias and Acacias in conservatory 
which have done floweri^, and are getting just 
a little out of shape. We are now gathering 
good fruit of Sir J. Paxton Strawberry. 

Aj^ 6th. —Moved a lot of Hollies, Aucubaa, 
and Boxes to thicken the shrubbery under some 
trees. The foreground is filled in with St. 
John’s Wort (Hypericum oalyoinum). Dressed 

S avel walks ana terraces with weed killer. 

lis is done when the weather is dry, and one 
dressing lasts the season. Radishes are sown 
fortnightly, and Mustard and Cress in cold 
frames weekly. Will sow outside now. 

April 7th .—Planted out Cauliflowers which 
have been raised under glass in trenches. 
Looked over some old trees which have been 
grafted, and filled in a few cracks in the clay, 
tinned Black Hamburgh, Buckland Sweet¬ 
water, and Madresfield Muscat Grapes in seorad 
house. The sub-lateral growth is looked over 
and removed weekly now. Gathered C^damen 
seeds from a lot of plants selected w seed 
bearing. Planted Green Windsor Beans. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MAKING A ROCK-GARDEN. 

The endeavoar of the ooastraotor of % rook- 
garden should he to display, amid appropriate 
sutToandian and in andimlnished vigoar, the 
hsaatifal plants which fl parish in the orevioea 
and indentations of the ragged monntain-side, 
in a position where they may be readily seen, 
and which they will enliven by their varied 
Golonring throngk miny a month of the year. 
Considerable thoaght is re^aisite in the laying 
oat of snoh a garden, in order that the result 
may not be inartistic. First and foremost it 
should be borne in mind that the garden is to 
be a garden of flowers and not of rooks, and 
therefore that any preponderaooe of the latter 
must be rigorously avoided. The mission of the 
rocks is to afford congenial crannies for the 
xoots to explore, and for trailioff growths to 
veil with greenery and colour. They are there 
to act as a natursi setting for the flowers, which 
should spresul in beautif^ breadths over these 
surfaces as naturally as over their native ledges. 
Many rook-gardens, otherwise well constructed, 
are spoilt by the great exoess of stone over 
vegetatiofi t^t they exhibit, and where this is 


granite are mixed, and through which the roots 
of the plants can go to the cool soil beneath, 
where they And moisture, while their heads 
enjoy every ray of sunshine. It is scarcely 
worth while to seriously consider the inartistic 
heaps of clinkers, or steep banks divided into 
pockets by tiles, slates, or small, flat stones set 
at right angles to one another in which rock- 
plants so of ten inglorionsly languish, sinoe these 
carry their own condemuation to every artistic 
eye. R ook-gardens are generally beet fashioned 
out of the country stone ; the more inobtrusive 
this is the better, for reasons before given, while 
such enormities as pieoei of spar-faced rock, 
with which villa rockeries are sometimes 
defaced, should never be seen. 

The rock-garden should never be near walls; 
never very near a house; never, if possible, 
within view of formal surroundings of any 
kind. It should generally be in an open situa¬ 
tion. No efforts should be spared to make all 
the surroundings, and every point visible from 
the rook work, as graceful and natural as they 
can be m vde. The part of the gardens around 
the rook work should be picturesque, and, in 
any case, display a careless wildness resulting 
from the naturalisation of beautiful hardy 
herbaceous plants, and the absence of formal 


to make these mounds of earth svithout any 
strata or ** crags.’* The wrong and the usual way 
is to get the desired elevation by piling up arid 
massei of rook. 

No formal walk—that is to say, no walk with 
regularly-trimmed edges of any kind—^should be 
allowed to pass through, or even come near, the 
rock-garden. This ne^ not prevent the presence 
of properly-made walks through or near it, as, 
by allowing the edges of the walk to be a little 
irregular and stony, and by permitting dwarf 
8 ednms, Rockfoils, Linaria alpina, etc., to crawl 
into the walk at will, a pretty effect will result. 
In every case where gravel walks pass through 
Fern or rock-gardens, and are fringed by stone¬ 
work, a variety of little plants should be placed 
at the sides, and allowed to crawl into the walk 
in their own way. There is no^surface what¬ 
ever of this kind that may not Im thus adorned 
with plants. Violets and Ferns, Myosotis dis- 
sitiflora, etc., will answer for the moister and 
shadier parts, and the Stoneorops, Saxifrages, 
Arenarias, and many others, will thrive in the 
more arid parts and in the full sun. The whole 
of the surfMe of the alpine garden should he 
covered with plants, except the projecting 
points or crags; and even these ^ould be 
covered, as far as possible, without completely 



The Edelweiw on the rock-garden. 


the case the flowers must neoessarily be relegated 
to a secondary position, sinoe the rook work 
usurps the chief place of interest in the picture. 
Rock - gardens should not be defaced by o ver-much 
broken up roekwork, which cannot but impart 
a paltry and unreetful appearance that is out of 

S laoe amid the natural, serene beauty of the 
owers. The nearer Nature can be approached 
the more artistic and therefore natural will be 
the effect. Rooks should emerge naturally from 
the soil or sward, the idea of an outcrop of the 
living rock from a mountain slope being as far 
as possible aimed at, with such modifications as 
the nature of the ground suggests. Where rock- 
are built by placing stones against one 
another either in an horizontal or sloping position, 
those that have flat surfaces should m used in 
order that the form of natural rock stratifica¬ 
tion may be presented. Round or pointed 
surfaoee should never be seen resting against 
flat lasers, and still less should stones m dis¬ 
posed in the haphazard fashion too common in 
so-called ** rookeries,” which give the impression 
of having been shot out of a cart on a mound of 
soil. Large rock-massas, which give nobility 
of form to the garden, sliould first be got into 
position, and tlm smaller pieces added as the 
work of construction proceeds, the crevices 
between the rock-surfaces being filled with 
parous gritty soil in which pieces of broken 
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walks, beds, etc. No tree should occur in or 
very near the rock-garden ; hence a site should 
not be selected where it would be necessary to 
remove valuable or favourite speoimeos. The 
roots of trees would be almost sure to find their 
way into the masses of good soil provided for 
the ohoioer alpinee, and thoroughly exhaust 
j them. Besides, as the choicest upine flowers 
I are usually found on treelees and even bashless 
I wastes, it is certainly wrong to place them 
j under trees or in shaded positions. 

As regards the kinds ot stone to be used, if 
one could choose, sandstone or millstone grit 
would perhaps be the beat ; but it is seldom 
that a choice can be made, and, happily, almost 
any kind of stone will do, from Kentish rag to 
limestone; soft, slaty, and oth^r kinds liable to 
crumble away should be avoided, as also should 
magnesian limestone. It can hardly be neces¬ 
sary to add that the atone of the neighbourhood, 
if not very unsuitable, should be adopted for 
economy’s sake, if for no other reason. Where- 
ever the natursi rook crops out, it is sheer wasU 
to create artificial roekwork instead of embel¬ 
lishing that which naturally occurs. 

In ^1 oases where elevations of any kind are 
to be formed, the true way is to obtain them by 
means of a mass of soil suitable to the plants, 
putting a rock in here and there as the work 
proceeds; frequently it would be desirable 


concealing them. In moist districts, Erinus 
alpinus and Arenaria balearioa will grow wher¬ 
ever there is a resting-place for a seed on the 
face of the rooks ; and even tall and straight 
faces of rock will grow a variety of plants. 

In no case should regular steps be permitted 
in or near the rock-garaen. Steps may be made 
quite irregular, and not only not offensive to 
the eye, but very beautiful, with Violets and 
other small plants jutting from every crevice. 
No cement ^ould be usm in connection with 
the steps. In oases where the simplest type of 
rock-garden only is attempted, ana where there 
are no steps or rude walks in the rock-garden, 
the very fringes of the navel walks may be 
gracefully enlivened by allowing such plants as 
the dwarfer Sedums to become established in 
them. The alpine Linaria is never more beauti¬ 
ful than when self-sown in a gravel walk. 
Roekwork which is so made that its miniature 
oliffi overhang is useless for alpine vegetation ; 
and all but such wall-loving plants as Corydalis 
lutea quickly perish on it. The tendency to 
make it with overhanging peaks is everywoere 
seen in the cement rock-nraens. 

The great majority of alpine plants thrive 
best in deep soiL In it they can root deeply, 
and when once they have rooted they will not 
suffer from drought, from which they would 
quickly perish if planted in the usual way. 
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Three feet deep is not too much for most species, 
and it is in nearly all oases a good plan to ^ve 
plenty of broken sandstone or grit mixed with 
the soil. Any good free loam, with plenty of 
cand, broken grit, etc., will be fonnd to suit 
most alpine plants. But peat is required by 
some, as, for example, various small and 
brilliant rock-plants like the Men/iesia, Tril- 


place where the culture of alpine plants is ground that has been well dug-np and enriched 
I entered into with zest, there ought to be a during the winter, at the end of April or oom- 
select spot on which to grow the most delicate, mencement of May, having given the ground a 
I most rare, and most diminutive kinds. It top-dressing of weU-deoayed hot-bed manure, 
should be fully exposed, and while sufficiently leaf-mould, and wood-ashes {M’evious to planting, 
elevated to secure perfect drainage and all the The runners should be set out in rows 12 inches 
effect desirable, should not be riven into apart, the individual plants being 10 inches 
miniature peaks or crags or clififa. distant from each other in the rows. If the 

Alpine plante, with which the rock-garden ground is dry at the time of planting a copioua 
must be beautified, possess the charm of endless watering should bo given to settle the young 
varietv, and include things widely different— plants in, while during dry summers they 
tiny Orchids, tree-like Moss, and Ferns that should be afforded liberal snnplies of water at 
peep from crevices of alpine cliffs, often so small intervals or they will bo attacked by red-spider, 
that they seem to cling to the rocks for shelter, | which materially weakens the plants and 
not daring to throw forth their fronds with airy prevents their subsequent flowering from being 
grace ; bulbous plants, from Lilies to Bluebells ; satisfactory. About midsummer a mulch of 
evergreen shruos, perfect in leaf and blossom well-rotted manure both tends to keep the 
and fruit, yet so small that a glass would make surface-soil moist and promotes vigorous 
a house for them; dwarf est creeping plants, growth, while applications of weak liquid- 
spreading over the brows of rocks, (taping manure assist in strengthening the plante. All 
them with lovely colour ; Rockfoils and Stone- runners and flower-buds should be removed as 
crops no bigger than Mosses, and, like them, soon as they appear until the commencement oi 


Right way of forming a rock-garden. 


lium, Cypripedium, and a number of other 
mountain and bog-plants. Hence, though the 
Ifeperal mass may be of the soil above described, 
it will be desirable to have a few masses of peat 
here and there. This is better than forming all 
the ground of good loam and then digging 
holes in it for the reception of small masses of 
peat. The soil of one or more portions might 
also be chalky or calcareous, for the sake of 
plants that are known to thrive best on such 
formations, as the Milkworts and the Bee 
Orchis. Any other varieties of soil specially 
required by individual kinds can be given as they 
are planted. 

It is not well to endeavour to associate a small 
lakelet or pond with the rock-garden, as is 
fluently done. If a picturesquely-arranged 
piece of water can be seen from the rock-garden, 
well and good; but water should not, as a 


Comer of a ledge of natural rock with alpine pisotBi 


into the heart of the tlaky rock, so 
that they are safer from drought 
than on the level ground. 

We meet on the Alps plants 
not more than 1 inch high firmly 
rooted in crevices of slaty rock, 
and by knocking away the sides 
from bits of projecting rook, and 
laying the roots quite bare, we 
may find them radiating in all 
directions against " ^ 
some 


Wrong way of forming a rock-garden. 


rule, be closely associated with it. Hence, in 
plac^ of limited extent it should not bo thought 
of at all. If a streamlet can be introduced near 
the rock-garden with good effect, so much the 
better. 

In the construction and planting of every 
kind of rockwork it should be distinctly 
remembered that every surface may and 
should be embellished with beautiful plants. 
Not alone on rocks or slopes, or favourable 
ledges, or chinks, or miniature valleys, should 
we see this exquisite plant-life. Numbers of 
rare mountain species will thrive on the less 
trodden parts of footways; others, like the two- 
flowered Violet, seem to thrive best of all in the 
fissures between the rude steps of the rockwork; 
many dwarf succulents delight in gravel and the 
haraest soil. 

In cultivating the very rarest and most 
minute alpine plants, the stony, or partially 
stony, surface is to be preferred. Perfect 
exposure is also necessary to complete success 
with very minute plants, and the stones are 
very useful in preventing excessive evaporation 
from their roots. Few people have any con¬ 
ception of the great number of alpine plants 
that may be grown on the fully exposed level 
ground. But some plants require care to 
establish them, and there are usually new 
kinds to be added to the collection, which, even 
if vigorous, should be kept apaH and under 1 
favourable conditions. Therefore, in every' 


rock, 

of the largest perhaps mor< 
than a yard long. 
plants descend quite as deep, 
though it is rare to find the tex- 
ture and position of the rock such ^ 

as will admit of tracing them. It 
is true we occasionally find in 
fields of flat hard rock hollows in ^ 

which Moss and leaves have 
gathered, and where, in a de- 
pression of the surface, without 
an outlet of any kind, plante 
CTOW freely enough; but in ^ 

droughts they are just as liable 
to suffer from want of water as 
they would be in our plains. On 
level or sloping spots of ground in 
the Alps the earth is of great 
depth, and, if it is not all earth 
in the common sense of the word, it is more 
suitable to the plants than what we commonly 
understand by that term. 

Growing double Violets (i?. FUzgercdd). 
—The most approved method of growing double 
Violets for frame - culture is planting out 
runners from healthy plants, in a piece of 


Even smaller 
deep. 


Passa^re in rock-garden. 


be fine clumps, well studded with flower-buds,, 
ought not to more than 8 inches from the 
glass. They should be well watered at planting 
time, so as to settle them in their hew positions, 
and the lights not put on for three weeks, unless 
frost or excessively heavy rains interv’^ene, by 
which time they should have become establi^ed 
in the new soil. It should be the aim of the 
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ciltiTAtor to keep tke Air in the framee fresh 
^ bnovant, sinoe a dose, moist atmosphere 
iavariably produces mildew, a disease to which 
Violets, especially the double varieties, are very 
nbjeot should their culture be faulty. Light 
md shallow framee may be placed over the 
niiats in the bed if it is not desired to practise 
lbs lifting system ; but the best results are 
anally produced by the latter method. Grow* 
iog the plants in front of a wall during the 
summer is not to be recommended, as such a 
position generally sufifers more from heat and 
bjiisss than one more open. Except in cold 
districts a slight slope to the north-west is to 
bs prslerred for summer quarters. 

Sammer and winter plants for 
exposed border {A. F. K .).—You mve no 
oformation as to the width of your north border 
or depth of soil. Hardy Lilies should prove 
bWif th - - ' , 


_^ taron album), the Scarlet 

Turk'^ap (L. ohalcedonioum), the Nankeen 
Lily <L. sxoelsum or testaceum), the Tiger 
Liitsa(L. tigrinamsplendens andL. t. Fortune!), 
sad the so oted yellow speoioaum L. Henryi, 
a recent introduotion, an excellent Lily. Light 
blue Ddlphioiuoss, herbaceous Lupines, peren¬ 
nial Sondoirers, both single and double, 
MiohaeUnas Daisies, such as Aster Novi-Belgi 
Harpar-Crewe, Archer Hind, and Robert 
Parker, Aster ericoides. Oriental Poppies, 
•Krigsroa qpsciosua, Lychnis chalcedonica, Cam* 


once, ^ an inch deep, in small pots, putting 
about 3 or 4 seeds in a 3-inoh ^t, and placing 
I them in a warm greenhouse. When the seed* 

I lings are 4 inches or so in height they may be 
hardened off and planted in a well-enriched and 
j open situation in the garden. You should give 
I them every assistance in the way of copious 
' waterinffs during dry weather, and applications 
of weak liquid-manure, so as to promote 
I vigorous growth. When you are planting them 
out be careful not to bre^ the balla of soil in 
I removing them from the small pots, as this will 
I give them an undesirable check. No disbudding 
IS necessary, with the exception of pricking off 
I all flowers forming too early to be of use for the 
show. 

Perennial Asters, half-a-dozen good 
kinds for a beginner (.4 M»«ra/).—AmonMt 
I later Starworts or Perennial Asters are graceful 
' and elegant plants for the border in autumn, 
j No one with a desire for a charming outdoor 
! display at such a season could well be without 
a selection, even though limited to six. Those 
with graceful sprays m blossoms in long racemes 
I seem to appeal to most persons, and on this 
I account this type of growth has received the 
' larger share of attention. The plants may be 
I placed in their flowering quarters as soon as 
convenient, and in cases where old plants have 
I been divid^, the earlier the planting of these 
pieces is done the better, because they get eetab* 

' Ushed so much quicker now than when the 
work is deferred for a week or two later. The 
J soil should be pressed firmly about the base of 



Part of the rock-garden at Warley Place, blssex. 


FRUIT. 


omnia grand is and its white variety, the double | 
Peach-leaved Campanula, C. persicifolia alba- 
plena, Achillea Ptarmica fl-pl. The Pearl, Djro- 
aicnm plantagioeum ,excelsum Harpur-Crewe, 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Gynsophila paniculata, 
Tapanesa Anemones, Day Lilies, Lilies of the 
Valley, Christmsis and Lenten Rosea (Hellebores), 
Platyc^on Mariesi, Globe Flowers (Trolliiw), 
Rndoeckia Newmtni, and Flag Irises, of which 
good varieties are florentina aurea, flavesoens, 
pallida. Celeste, Darius, Herminins, Queen of 
the May, and Mvdame Chereau. In the early 
spring Snowdrops, Crocuses, Anemones, Hepa- 
ticaa, and the best of the Narcissi, would make 
a bright display. Good Narcissi are Golden 
>>par, Maximus, Emperor, and obvallaris of the 
(lolden Trumpets, Empress, Horsfieldi, and 
Grandee of the Bicolor Trumpets, Sir Watkin, 
"Stella, and Cynosure of the incomparabilis sec¬ 
tion, Poeticus ornatus and recurvus of the 
Phsasaot'a-eyes, as well asBarri conspicnus, Bur- 
bidgei, and Leedai. Myosotia dissibiflora is 
charming as a carpeting to such bulbs, and 
remains in bloom far longer in a northern 
exposure than in one open to every ray 
of saashine. The same amount of bloom 
cannot be expected from the foregoing sub¬ 
jects in a north border as in a sunnier one, 
bat if it is well made, deep and rich, 
a fair amount of bloom should oe produced 
through many months. 

Sweet Peas for exhibition (Z>ian/Au.s). 
~It is late to sow Sweet Peas in the open now 
■s that they shall be in perfection for a July 
show ; the seeds should, tM^efore, be sown at 
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the plants, as some of the stronger-mowing 
kinds benefit by such treatment. The following 
are the finest: Coombe Fishacre, pretty flesh- 
coloured flowers, branching and graoeful habit, 
flowering September and October, height 3 feet; 
Cordifolius elegans, a distinct and beautiful 
‘ plant with graceful sprays of soft lilac flowers, 
not at all coarse in its growth, height about 
3i feet, flowers late in September; Vimineus, 
small white flowers freely produced on long 
graceful sprays, very effective in the border, 

I also useful for out flowers, height about 3 feet, 
September ; Novi-Belgi Imvigatus, dense heads 
of rosy-lavender blossoms, and keeping fiesh 
for a long time, nice compact habit, height 
about feet; usually in fine form during late 
August and throughout September ; Lffivis is 
one of the most graceful plants, and a bunch of 
this variety arranged in a large vase makes a 
charming decoration ; September, colour pale 
blue, and about 4 feat in height; Ericoides 
is perhaps one of the most charming of the 
small white flowered kinds, which bloom in 
graoeful sprays, and have Ueath-like foliage. 
This sort is one of the latest of its kind to 
flower, and in October is greatly admired. 
Height about 2^ feet. The foregoing are within 
the reach of the grower with the moat limited 
means, and as these plants need little attention 
they deserve to be more freely grown. 


Orocnses and Snowdrops In Grass {Jay 
A malchtDK o! iUble-niADure over the Crocue 
and Snowdrop balbe which you hAve planted in the Oraas 
should strenirthen rather than injure the bulbs. Do not 
put it on until the foliage boa quite died down. 


WATERING AND MULCHING THE 
ROOTS OF WALL FRUIT-TREES. 
Durin'O most of our English summers there 
occur periods of drought, and then the great 
value of plentiful root watering (wherever a 
good aupiffy of water can be obtained) is seen, 
and the benefit derived by the trees therefrom 
is greatly enhanced when the surface of the soil 
of the fruit-tree borders is covered over with a 
mulching of half-decayed manure. Now, a 
liberal supply of water to all kinds of outdoor 
fruits is of much value when in active growth 
during the summer; but this is eapeoiaUy the 
case with those growing against a wall or walls, 
because when so placed they often fail to obtain 
their fair share of the passing summer showers 
of rain, and even if they do happen to obtain it 
the higher temperature they are exposed to by 
reason of attachment to a wall renders an extra 
supply of root moisture a necessity at times. 
The firait from well-nourished trees is always 
finer and better flavoured than that from starve¬ 
lings. It very frequently is an absolute 
necessity, in making the most of limited space, 
to crop the wall borders with vegetables. No 
one, I imagine, doubts that the trees would do 
better, generally speaking, without another 
crop growing in the soil appropriated to them 
and oonsuming their food. But, somehow, 
neairly everyb^y practises it; it also necessi¬ 
tates digging and heavy manuring, both of 
which operations have a prejudicial effect 
on the well-being of the trees. Failing to 
secure the whole extent of the border for the 
roots of the trees, most of the beet cultivators 
adopt a sort of compromise—that is, the front 
half of the border is planted with early vege¬ 
tables and salads, and the back part, from 4 feet 
to 5 feet in width, is left uncroppcd for the 
double purpose of leaving some portion of the 
fruit-tree roots undisturbed and giving space 
to attend to the trees in the regulating of the 
summer growths and other matters pertaining 
to their management. It is not good policy to 
dig the borders immediately over the roots of 
fruit-trees in winter; better leave it until March, 
and then dig the front portion and lightly fork 
up the back. This stirring of the surface at that 
season lets the sun and air into the border to 
sweeten and warm it, and thereby increases the 
activity of the roots. As the season advances, 
and if dry weather sets in about June, a mulch 
of half-rotten manure over the roots of the trees 
will keep out the drought and nourish them, 
and the waterings that should always be given 
when necessary will not evaporate so rapidly. 
In addition to fairly copious supplies of water 
to the roots, the garden-engine should be used 
to wash the foliage in the evenings as often as 
possible. Water, if it could be given in 
this way often enough, applying it through 
the garden-engine with some little foroe, 
would cleanse the trees from inaoots and 
BO add immensely to their vigour. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this work is woefully neglected, 
either /rom lack of time or indifference, so that 
the garden-engine is not half enough used. 
It is more necessary in the case of Peaches, 
Apricots, and Cherries, than others perhaps ; 
but all wall fruit-tress would be immensely 
benefited by its due and judicious use. Fruit- 
trees, growing under the shelter of wide wall 
copings, do not get so much assistance from 
passing showers as if they stood fully exposed ; 
therefore, it is incumbent on all careful culti¬ 
vators to make good the deficiency, and to do 
so with a liberal hand. This copious supply of 
root-moisture is, in fact, one of the matters 
connected with garden work that cannot well 
be overdone. W hen the month of March comes 
round again the decayed mulch should be spread 
over that part of the border that is cropped 
with vegetables and then be dug in. Dressings 
of soot and lime, or chalk, may be applied to 
the borders of fruit-trees just previous to sur¬ 
face stirring at any time in the winter. They 
have a very useful effect, and do not clog up 
the soil. H. B. 


Planting Mulberries.— This makes a 
nice addition to the list of fruits, and every 
garden of any pretensions should possc^ one 
or more trees. But in planting Mulberries one 
has to plant for posterity, for the Mulberry 
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does not bear much in ^oung state, but it has 
a productive old age. To get an early bearing 
Mulberry-tree one has eitner to buy a large 
tree of some age which has been ^equently 
transplanted, and such trees are expensive, or 
else out a large truncheon from a baring tree 
and plant it firmly in the ground, and water and 
mulch until well established. 1 have occasion- 


time will not be large enough to have done much 
harm, so that if they can killed by giving the 
bulbs a bath for a little more than a week it is 
well worth while to adopt this plan if there is 
any idea that they may be infested by these 
grubs. I must admit that I am somewhat 
sceptical about being able to drown the pests io 
this manner unless they were near the surface 
of the bulb, as 1 doubt if the water could soak 
in far, and the^ub would probably find enough 
air in the bulb ^r its requirements. This insect 
is very much commoner on the Continent thim 
in this country, and it is no doubt often intro¬ 
duced in imported bulbs. A friend of mine 
related some two years or more ago in the 
Garden that he purchased an apparently 
promising lot of 200 Narcissi at a sale, but he 
found no less than 80 grubs in them. No 
wonder persons are sometimes surprised at not 
finding their plants flower as they should, if 
they are imported every now and then in such 
condition. This fly usually emerges from the 
chrysalis in May, and the females lay their eggs 
soon after on the bulbs as I have }ust mention^, 
and the g]^bs feed for some months on the 
interior. When full grown they bury themselves 
in the ground close to their host and become 
chrysahdes, from which the perfect insects make 
their appearance in the month of May. Narch- 
sus and Amaryllis (or Hippeastrura as they are 
now called) bulbs are those which are generally 
attacked by this insect, but other bulbs at tines 
as 1 said before, very 


This fly, the grubs of which cause so much 
injury to various kinds of bulbs, is clearly allied 
to the common drone-fly (Eristalis tenax), which, 
however, is a perfectly harmless insect in all 
stages of its existence, and belongs to the same 
family (the Syrphidffi) as the “ Hoverer flies,” 
whose grubs are so useful to gardeners in de¬ 
stroying aphides. The fly itself is perfectly 
harmless, and is a decidedly pretty insect. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS, 


The Narcissus-fly 


water 1 gallon ; or carbolic acid 1 part, water 50 
to 100 parts. 

Paraffin 1 wineglassful, soft soap 1 pint, mixed 
very thoroughly together with a little hot water, 
and then add 1 gallon of water. This must be 
kept well stirred. 

Paraffin emulsion. —Soft soap 1 quart, well 
mixed in 2 quarts of boiling water, while hot add 
1 gallon of water, chum or pump the mixture 
through a garden-engine for 15 or 20 minutes, 
then dilute ten or twelve times with water and 
add a quarter of a pint of turpentine ; or con¬ 
densed milk 1 to IJ pints, water 3 pints, mix 
together and add 1 gallon of paraffin, churn 


resemblini 


It, however, 
>noxious habit of lay ing its eggs on 
ids of bulbs, probably in the old 
hollow flower-stalks or at the base of the leaves ; 
at any rate, they are laid in some position that 
the grubs when they are hatched are able with 
little difficulty to work their way into the 
centre of the Dulb, which, if they are left un¬ 
disturbed, they will entirely eat awa^. Un¬ 
fortunately the means of destroying this insect 
are decidedly limited, and not altogether 
satisfactory. The flies may be caught in a 
butterfly-net, but it requires some little prac¬ 
tice to do this efiectively, and also to be certain 
that the operator recognires the insect, so that 
he may not waste his time over other kinds of 
flies or insects. Or it has been suggested that 
they may be caught by placing plates of treacle, 
the edges of which have b^n smeared withalittle 
honey as a bait, near beds of bulbs. As regards 


also suffer. 

much resemble small bumble bees, but they are 
not so stout, and of course have only two wings 
instead of four as the bees have. They are 
nearly | inch in length, and measure inchee 
across the wings when they are fully opened. 
The head is black, and so are the thorax and 
body, which are thickly covered with hairs. 
Those on the front of the thorax are tawny, 
forming a broad band of that colour ; the hairs 
on the rest of the thorax smd on the first half of 
the body are black, those on the tail half being 
reddish, yellowish, or greyish ; the legs are 


i^UASSiA EXTRACT. —Isoil 6 ozs. of quassia 
chips in a little water for half an hour, strain 
off the liquor and add to it 4 ozs. of soft soap 
and mix thoroughly in 5 gallons of water; if it 
is to be used to kill red-spider, add half a pound 
of flowers of sulphur. 

Tobacco-WATER.— Boil 1 oz. of strong To¬ 
bacco in half a gallon of water and strain when 
cold. 

Soluble paraffin.— Half a pint to 2 gallons 
of water for mealy-bug, quarter of a pint to 2 
gallons of water for aphides or red-snider. 

The water used with insecticiaes should 
always if possible be soft water ; if this be im¬ 
possible add a little soda. 

Anemone .See snake millipedes and 

wireworms. 

Aster . ,, common dart moth. 

Auricula . ,, common dart moth. 

Balsam. ,, common dart moth. 

Carnations. ,, aphides, bulb mite. Car¬ 

nation-fly, froghop- 
per, earwig, red- 
spider, thrips, and 
wireworms. 

CJhryfanthemura... ,, aphides, froghopper, ear¬ 
wigs, Marguerite 

Daisy-fly, plant bugs. 
Cyclamen . ,, aphides, black Vine-wee¬ 

vil, slugs, wire- 
worms. 

Dahlias. ,, common dart moth, ear¬ 

wigs, thrips. 

Berns . ,, black Vine-weevil, frog- 

hopper, plant bugs, 
various caterpillars, 
aphides, red-spider, 
red-spider, wireworms. 
bulb mites, Narcissus- 


Ivies for covering a house in window-boxes is 
scarcely likely to be a succoss, for these recep¬ 
tacles are usually very smaHl in proportion to 


the large amount of house aurface generally to 
be covered. The plants thems^ves would 
require a lot of attention in the way of water¬ 
ing during the dry weather, for Ivies, esp^alJ? 
if of large size, quickly absorb all the moisture 
tenable oy so limited an amount of soil Out 
side-painting, too, might be awkward. If there 
is no other way of doing what you propose let the 
boxes be as large as is conveniently possible. Fill 
them with good compost, such as loam, fin® 


would 


ever, to peg down over the intermediate space 
in the boxes, as after a little time the roots win 
prevent the usual success of Pelargoniums and 
other flowers. Above all, the soil should never 
be allowed to become dry or the plants to 
suffer in the least from want of water, for 
Ivies are most impatient of drought, and 
will quickly assume under its influence that 
sickly yellowish appearance characteristic or 
unhealthiness. A west aspect is a fine position 
for Ivies, and almost any variety will do well 
80 situated. Try Hedera maculata or H. no* 
aurea. Both thrive admirably on a western 
wall and always show up well; these have 
large foliage. For small-leaved kinds H. mw* 
ginata rubra will probably suit you, and like¬ 
wise enjoys the sun obtainable in the situation 
you name. Of course the upstair window-boxes 
should be planted as well as the lower ones. 
However, the whole undertaking is not half eo 
satisfactory as covering from the ground, ev^ 
if this be gravel, aspbalte, or cement, as a sufti- 
ciently large pocket, composed of burrs or 
bricks, may easily be built out fro^n the wall to 
contain the plants. 


Fuchsia 

Gladiolus 

Hyacinth 


Lilies 


aphides, bulb 
wireworms, 
millipedes, 
white (jabbage 


mites, 

snake 


Mignonette 

Narcissus 


butter- 


bulb mite. Narcissus-fly, 
snake millipedes. 

Rose-beetle. 

sluCT, snails, snake mil¬ 
lipedes. 

froghopper, thrips. 

aphides, bell moths. 
Rose-beetle, Rose- 

gall-fly, red-spider, 
scale insects, saw- 
flies. 

snake milh'pedes. 

Mullein moth. 


Grubs of the Narcissus-fly 


PsBonies 
Pansies. 


Phlox 

Rose 


Stocks .. , 

Verbascums, 
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ROSBS. 

ROSE W. A. RICHARDSON ON A 
HOUSE. 

This etroDg-growixig Rose is well adapted for 
clothing lofty walls, and when it has once 
made a vigorous start is able to hold its own 
even when grown with such a rapacious com¬ 
panion as the Ivy. This is well shown in the 
accompanying illus¬ 
tration, where the 
house wall is thickly 
'wreathed from base 
to eaves with the 
Ivy’s foliage, from 
which darh back¬ 
ground the pale 
apricot blossoms of 
the Rose stand out 
in effective contrast. 

The chief drawback 
to this Rose in the 
southern counties is 
that, in hot summers 
and in fully-exposed 
positions, the blos¬ 
soms fail to exhibit 
their distinctive tints, 
often showing but a 
faint trace of their 
rightful orange-buff. 

On a north wall, how¬ 
ever, or where grown 
in company with 
other climbmgplants, 
this disadvantage is 
little if at all notice¬ 
able. The whole wall 
of the old house here 
figured is covered 
with creepers. In 
the spring the Iv^’s 
sombre foliage is re¬ 
lieved by the scented 
lilac flower-tassels of 
the Wistaria, while 
at the base of the 
wall grow hardy 
Fuchsias, Myrtlen, 
and the fragrant 
Lemon - scented 
Verbena (Aloysia 
citriodora). The 
Paris Daisies in tubs 
do not rightly belong 
to the position they 
occupy in the photo¬ 
graph, having been 
temporarily placed 
where they appear on 
account of sundry 
garden alterations. 

8 . W. F. 


' ripened growths quite enough for a plant to 
support. You can procofd at once to peg 
down the shoots, cutting off the extreme ends 
to plump up the eyes or ouds. As your plants 
appear to be in a thoroughly healthy condition, 
the growths that are pegged down may be cut 
quite away after flowering, for you will bo sure 
to observe some young shoots starting out from 
, the base that will replace those removed, 
and every encouragement must be given to 


net doing well, and you must now await results, 

I If, u hen replanting, you gave the plants some 
I prepared compost, as wo have often urged in 
these columns, they will quickly make new roots 
' and exhibit in their vigorous growths the 
happier conditions under v^ich they are grow¬ 
ing. You must, of course, prune the plants, 
j but not quite so early as formerly—say, about 
the end of this month, and as the plants grow 
I relieve them of weakly shoots, so that all the 
strength of the 
bushes may be 
thrown into the few 
retained. 


PrunlDg: a bed 
of Roses on their 
own roots {Mig~ 
rwMlU), — Pro'vided 
the growths are well 
ripened you will do 
well to peg down 
two or tl^ee shoots 
upon each plant. 

You will obtain more 
blooms by so doing 
than from any other 
method. We should 
recommend you to 
select for this pur¬ 
pose the hardest 
shoots upon the plant. 

It is useless to peg 
down soft, pithy 

S o'wths. Those that 

■ve more wood than pith are the best for the the plants, such as frequent doses of weak 
purpose. Remove entirely the soft growths; liquid-manure, in order that these later growths 
then if there are any left beyond the two or j may become well matured for next season. We 
three pegged do'wn prune these in the ordinary j usually find Rosea of the Ulrich Brunner, Dr. 
way—that is, for strong growers leave about Andry, General Jacqueminot, Grace Darling, 
12 inches to 18 inches of last year’s growth, I and Gloire de Dijon type the most suitable for 
and the moderate and robust growers cut back I pegging ; whereas such kinds as La France, 
to within four or six eyes of the previous Baroness Rothschild, Captain Christy, etc., are 
year’s growth. If you decide not to peg down best grown in an upright manner, 
any of the shoots, then cut them b^k as | TraDsplanted Hoses {M. E. L.).—You 
mentioned above. We think four to six good ' did quite right to replant the Roses that were 


Rose W. A. Richardson over house-front. From a photofrraph by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, 
Lanscombe House, Oockington, Torquay. 
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FORCING TEA- 
SCENTED ROSES 
IN POTS. 

Few, indeed, are the 
flowers that can 'vie 
with our best Tea- 
scented Roses at any 
time of the year; but 
when we find such 
as Maman Coohet, 
Mme. Faloot, G. Na- 
bonnand, Catherine 
Mermet, Niphetos, 
Bridesmaid, Fran- 
cisoa Krii^er, Perle 
des Jardins, and 
Papa Gontier in good 
form to welcome the 
new year, one is 
even more impressed 
by their beauty. 
Yet this is by no 
means a difficult 
matter. The secret 
lies in commencing 
right, and unless this 
is done the results 
of winter Roses are 
far from pleasing. 
The plants must havo 
well-matured wood, 
not necessarily denu¬ 
ded of foliage. And 
to obtain this in the 
case of Tea-soentedi 
Roses, we should 
have to treat our 
plants in far too un¬ 
natural a manner, 
and much loss of 
healthy roots would 
result. To have 
plants in bloom at 
the present time they 
Ehould have made 
good growth during 
the early part of last 
summer, and have’ 
been fully exposed 
in the open until the 
end of September. 
By securing early 
growth, exposing the 
same to all light and 
air, with great care 
not to supply more 
water than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to 
keep the roots and 
wood from injury, 
we get a fairly gocd 
representative of an 
autumn - ripened 
plant by the end of 
August. From thie 
time until the middle 
of October they are 
quite as much at 
rest as during any 
part of such » 
It is generally supposed 
for forcing must be 
thoroughly ^established, and their roots by no 
means disturbed. Our own experience proves 
' that careful repotting is not only beneficial to 
the plant and future bloom, but is a very impor 
' tant factor in starting the roots into fresh 
growth at once. From whatever cause a Rose 
is not transplanted into its permanent quarters 
! at once, but laid into some fresh soil for a more 
’ con'venient time, we note how rapidly new roots 
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are formed. Advantam of this fact should be ; 
taken, and a little fre^ soil brought into con*! 
tact with the roots of such Roses as we wish to j 
force, more especially when their roots are asked 
to start at a time when they would naturally' 
remain almost dormant. This is why I say do 
not be afraid to repot; but do this carefully. 
There is no necessity to injure the roots if the 
plants are turned out with care, and only a 
little of the loose compost removed. I would 
also advise that a much lighter compost be 
used for Tea-scented Roses when intended for 
forcing than is usually the case. We want 
the roots to move freely, and can give them 
more food when necessary by the aid of liquid- 
manures, which is a form of plant food ready 
for immediate consumption. This should never 
be given strong. Far better apply the same 
amount in a double number of waterings. A 
compost that we have found most useful is 
made up of leaf soil and decayed vegetable 
refuse one half, the remaining haU consisting of 
turfy-loam with a dash of sharp sand. One can 
have no more suitable plants for earl^ forcing 
than those thoroughly established in 5-inch pots. 
These will mature their wood earlier and more 
adTdotually than if grown in large pots. 

Having repotted the plants during October, 


the flower-buds have formed, when such varie¬ 
ties as those named at the head of this short 
article will expand quickly. A great deal 
depends in the selection of varieties. One 
should be content with those producing flower- 
buds upon almost every new growth, and in 
rapid succession. There are a fair number 
which are pushing out new growths from the 
eyes below the flower before the latter expands. 
Many Roses are of little service in the summer, 
simply because their few petals burst open 
under the influence of an hour or two of sun¬ 
shine. But iu winter the same varieties retain 
shape, and last for a long time. In addition to 
those already named we find Agatha Nabon- 
nand, Anna Ollivier, Beryl, Enchantress, 
Fiammetta Nabonnand, Goubault, Mme. 
Charles, Mme. Lambard, Rubens, Souvenir de 
Catherine Guillot, Souvenir do Wootten, and 
The Bride, especially good for early forcing. 
Some of these are exhibition blooms, even when 
forced. A. Piper. 

A CURIOUS DAPHNE GROWTH. 

I ENCLOSE a photograph ot a curious growth 
found on a Daphne bush in this garden. 
Is it uncommon, and what causes it ? You will 


not hurt. I think of planting a double white 
against the house facing S.E., where it will be 
sheltered. Will you kindly tell me if you think 
it would succeed in such a position, also the 
name of a dark single or semi-double for planting 
out as a companion to a single white ? I presume 
the blooms of the latter would last longer when 
in the open than in a fairly warm house. 
Thanking you in anticipation for a reply.— 
Donovan, TaniUjidd Home, TauiUon. 

*** Probably Lady Hume’s Blush, but the 
flower was scarcely sufficiently fresh to tell. 
Beali would suit you. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

CAMELLIAS FROM SOUTH WALES. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I send you a few Camellias grown in my 
garden, quite in the open without the slighteet 
protection. The flowers are all from dinerent 
trees. I thought you might like to see what a 
very mild climate we have in some parts of 
Pembrokeshire. One is a large tree of alba 
plena with hundreds of flowers and buds on at 
the present time. If you would like a photo of 
it I can send you one. The foliage is so much 
better than those I had in a cold house, smd the 
flowers no earlier than these in the open. I 



turned mine out about eight years ago, after 
seeing them in bloom in the open at Monte 
Carlo, and they have given me much pleasure 
since. John Worthington. 


BANANAS FLOWERING AND FRUITING 
IN THE OPEN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I think the following may interest some 
of your reswiers. When I came here, twelve 
years ago, I was struck, not only with the fine 
quality of the Banana fruit, but also with many 
of the plants, and having a good garden with 
excellent soil I at once began laying it out, try¬ 
ing to grow many sorts of shrubs and plants not 


usually seen in England. Of course I have had 
many failures, but on the whole have been 
successful, chiefly in growing many ornamental 
and sub-tropical plants. Last year 1 had two 
” usa Ensete, which had grown so 


plants of 

large that_ 

them for the winter indoors, and, I may say, 
the Musas are about the only plants I usually 
take in, as they are so full of sap that a slight 
frost, if it does not kill them, destroys their 
beauty. These I left to take their chance. In 
September I was much astonished to notice that 
one of them threw out a flowering point, this 
being, in fact, the whole centre of the plant, 
but 1 was more than surprised the other day to 


A curious Daphne growth. From a photograph by Miss Emily Rawson, Fallbarrow, Windermere. 


frame or pit, see from the photograph that the stem 
'' nights and gradually become quite flat, and the bunch i 
i until the i thick as it can be with the wiry little stems, 
pruned to the ' regret to say (although I suppose it wa 
little indeed ^ deformity in the bush) that it was cut off, bi 
They am tryiog to strike it. Emily F. Rawsoj 
’ Fallbarrow, Windermere. 


Chey are at once stood into 
mainly to give shelter from cold 
excessive rains. Here they remain 
eyes begin to swell, when they are 
first promising eye or bud. Very 
needs removing in the majority of cases, 
are now kept much closer in the pit until the 

first or second week in December, removing , * -1--, 

them to the Rose-house as soon as the eyes start, answer our corres^ndent. It wems merely 
One must, of course, use a little judgment here I curiously fasciated growth, which occurs i 
according to the season, never letting the plants ' many plants at times, Lilium auratum 
receive a check. Very soon after housing and I particular. 
receiving a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs., i 

we find th e new roots forcing them into rapid | Camellia flower from Taunton.- 
growth. The temperature is raised another enclose a bloom of Camellia. The plant has hot 
5 degs., the plants supplied with weak liquid- growing since last June in a corner of the gardi 


Qas apparatus (M. D.).—You had better apply 
for the gas boiler you want to some local iromuoDger or 
whitesmith, as we know of no such apparatus advertised 
in our columns that is adapted for the beating of a copper, 
etc. Or you may apply to one or other of the several 
persons dealing in these things for greenhouse purposes, 
who advertise in our columns, but we must not indicate 
anyone in preference to another. Of coum, for the 
greenhouse heating there are many such appliances. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


LITTLE KNOWN VEGETABLES. 
There is great pleasure to the amateur in 
growing vegetables not much known, as their 
culture is interesting, and one gets tired of too 
much of one thing. On the CJontinent I have 
*»n an excellent cush made up of the Red Pick- 
Ung Cabbara ; but who would think of making 
any use of it in this country other than for 
pickling. There are many roots well worth 
mwing by amateurs which I will briefly 
deecribe with a few cidtural notes. This may 
at this season induce readers of Gardenin<j 
Illustrated to cultivate some of the less 
known varieties of vegetables. Take the Leek 
as an example. At one time it was rarely 
^wn for use as a vegetable, but now there are 
few winter vegetables more valuable, and I may 
add more wholesome, few as hardy, or that can 
be ^wn so easily. By sowing seed now in 
good soil and growing the plants well, Leeks 
the uze of one’s wrist can be had with little 
trouble, whereas those in market gardens are 
often the size of one’s finger, sold in bunches, 
and not so nutritious as a larger root with a 
goodly portion of blanched stem. Four years 
ago an amateur said to me the Leek as a winter 
vegetable could not be equalled, as living in an 
exnosed place nearly every other vegetable 
failed, wl^t the Leeks were merely browned at 
the upper part of the green leaf, and lasted 
good well into May. The plant is also service- 
^le for flavouring ; and to get large roots there 
is no need to grow in deep trenches. Merely 
dig and manure well, and draw drills 4 inches 
to 6 inches deep at 2 feet apart between the 
rows. Plant in June, and sow thinly in the 
sarly spring in good land such kinds as the Syon 
for early use, the old Musselburgh for lat^, 
and there will be Leeks from December to May, a 
period of eix months, and at a time of year when 
there is no neat choioe of vegetables. Few are 
so good a9 the Leek served up hot in some rich 
stock, or on toast in the same way as Seakale. 

Cklbrlac —One of our most valuable winter 
vegetablee, and much easier to grow than 
Celery, to which it is so closely allied. Many 
smat^s who fail with Celery could grow 
Celeriac; the latter needs no earthing up, is 
oeuly hardy, and a delicious winter vegetable, 
being in soason from October to April or May. 
This plant) is the Turnip-rooted Celery, and its 
value is iUs roots, not tM stalk. A pan or box 
ef seed sown in March or April in a frame, 
piioked oiat later, and planted out in June, will 
' > exoe llent roots by the autumn. It likes 



Chicory, or Suocorj- (blanched). 

a rich soil, but does not need trenches. 1 plant 
in drills as advised for Leeks, and at the same 
distance, placing the plants IS inches or less in 
die row. Itneeas no earthing up, but in winter 
it if best to draw a little soil up to the crowns 
for woteotion, or it may be lifted and stored 
like Beetroot; but during growth it well repays 
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for food in the shape of liquid-manure and 
moisture in dry summers. \ 

A word as to the cooking. Served hot with 
gravy or white sauce it is delicious. It is also 
equally good boiled and out up like Beetroot, 
eaten cold. It may also be browned in good 
stock, having been partially boiled, or served in 
slices with game ; in fact, there are many ways 



to use it which I am unable to describe for 
want of space. If cooked like Artichokes it is 
far before that vegetable, and many who dislike 
the Artichoke womd find Celeriac to their liking. 
There are only a few varieties; the Apple-shap^ 
and Smooth Prague are much the best; but the 
common variety is often grown in this country, 
and is not nearly so good. 

Sugar Corn or Maize. —A summer vege¬ 
table, and one amateurs could grow to perfec¬ 
tion, especially in hot summers. This I am 
aware is not much appreciated in this country, j 
but is a CTeat favourite in the United States. 
Gather tme cobs when nearly full grown and in 
a green state, and serve with melted butter. 
The sweet varieties need a warm soil. It is 
well to sow small pots in April or early May, 
and plant out in about six weeks from the time 
of sowing, in well-manured, rather light soil in 
rows 1 yard apart. There should m half the 
distance between the plants, and an open border, 
not shaded in any way, is necessary, too. If 
sown too early the plants do not grow away 
freely, as they become stunted. There are 
many varieties in the States, at least twenty 
distinct kinds. I like the Quarantain, an early 
dw£wf variety, and Stowell’s Evergreen, a large 
sweet variety. The Nonpariel is excellent, but 
does not mature so early, and needs more 
shelter, so is less useful. On the other hand, 
the Mammoth Sugar, a favourite American 
variety, does well if started under glass as 
advised. The amateur may use the plants for 
centres in the beds, and then cut them as a 
vegetable. They are all handsome. 

Sugar Pea.— This is also a summer veget¬ 
able often overlooked even by the beet gardeners, 
but well worth attention, as young produce 
makes a delicious vegetable. I admit these Peas 
are not much known or grown in this country, but 
when their value is recognised they are worth 
culture in all gardens. This Pea is eaten just 
as it is gathered—that is, the whole pods, and it 
has a distinct flavour. Gather it whilst young. 
The same culture is needed as for other varieties, 
and some of the continental kinds are vastly 
superior to the tall kind, the only one given in 
catalogues. The Dwarf White and Dwarf Grey, 
both 2 feet varieties, are most useful. 

Salsify or Vegetable Oyster. —This little 
known vegetable is worth room in all gardens ; 
it is of easy culture, and the flavour is quite dis¬ 
tinct. This sown early in Mav in drills 18 inches 
apart, and half the distance Wween the plants, 


will be fit for use from October to April. It may 
be stored like Carrots, and though 1^rdy, take 
it up in wet heavy soils. The Mammoth Sand¬ 
wich Island is the best variety—this is larger. 
The ground for this crop should not be too nch, 
as in newly manured soil it forks badly and is 
not so good. Our roots usually follow Celery or 
Onions. This vegetable is first boiled, then cut 
into slices and fried till brown. Served hot it 
is delicious. 

Hamburgh Parsley. —This is a Turnip- 
rooted variety of Parsley, and those who like 
the flavour of Parsley will find it a delicious 
vegetable. The root is not large, resembling a 
small Parsnip in shape, and will grow in any 
soil. This, sown now in the early spring, is use¬ 
ful all through the winter months, and may be 
left in the ground and lifted as needed. The 
culture is simple. Sow seed in drills 18 inches 
apart, thin to 6 inches in the row, and sow in 
good land. I find this root does well in 
soil that has grown Celery or Onions. It is 
valuable for flavouring soups, and makes a dis¬ 
tinct vegetable served in the winter with roast 
or boiled meats. 

Cardoons. —The Cardoon is not one of tho 
best vegetables for amateurs who cannot give 
the garden ample attention, though it is weD 
worth room where vegetable culture is made a 
speciality. In dry summers the plant, to be a 
success, needs so much moisture that it is not 
so readily cultivated as those noted above. The 
Large Smooth Solid is the best variety. This 
sown now under glass and planted out in rich 
soil in trenches in June will need blanching in 
the early autumn. This is often done with 
half bands wound round tho tops, and then 
banked up with soil. When blanched it is fit 
for use, and lifted with the roots intact will 
keep for months in a cool place. In texture it 
resembles a coarse Celery, but is much stronger,, 
needing considerable food and moisture during 
growth. 

Chicory.— This is a vegetable that should be 
grown by all amateurs, as its peculiarly bitter 
taste is recommended for those who have 
sedentary occupation. As a salad it is even more 
useful, as the young growths in spring are 
valuable. The Witloof, the variety so much 
^own on the Continent, is the best; sow seeds 
m April. It forms a root not unlike Parsnips,, 
and needs the same culture as the latter, liftmg 
in the autumn and placing in a cellar or dark 
place later on to make new growth for salad or 



Smooth solid Cardoon. 


vegetable uses. For the latter the growths are 
out when 4 inches to 5 inches long, and served 
like Seakale before they expand. For salad a 
longer or more leaf-growth is desirable. Sow 
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ia drills 2 feet apart, thinning to 1 foot between 
ths plants, and in an open, exposed position. 

Egg-plant. —A novelty not muoh fanoied by 
amatenrs, but valuable for ornament, as well as 
for the kitchen. These want muoh the same 
treatmentasYembable Marrows in a youns state. 
They need a rich soil, and grow on rapidly from 
the start. They form fruits like eggs, and may 
be cooked in a variety of ways. I prefer them 
cut in slices, fried in butter, and served hot on 
toast. Served like Marrows they are good, but 
much better cut in half, the pulp removed, then 
tilled with forced msat, fixed together, and 
baked in gravy and served hot. 

Mercury. —A hardy vegetable muoh grown 
on the east coast, and mere like a Spinach than 
any other vegetable. It is of most simple cul¬ 
ture, as it will grow in the same spot year after 
year, but is well worth annual transplanting. 
Sew thinly in drills IS inches apart, and thin to 
hilf the distance in the rows. Sow in April or 
May in good land, open, and give simple culture. 
Tiiii vegetable when ready is not unlike Aspar- 
a|U8 in flavour if the tender shoets in the spring 
are covered over and blanched. Wnen the 
leaves are used it is somewhat 
Fike Spinach. 

Peculiar Potatoes. — For 
years I have cultivated the 
iBlaok or Con^o Potato, a very 
distinct and interesting kind, 
as it is of very fine quality 
when boiled. This needs care¬ 
ful cooking, and the skin is 
taken oflf when boiled with a 
cloth or flannel, and the tubers 
placed in gravy with chopped 
Parsley. Another distinct vari¬ 
ety is the Fir Apple Potato, and 
this needs the same care and 
treatment when cooked. The 
large Red is the besc of this 
variety. There are two kinds, 
and all the above should be 
GCTved whole. 

Chinese Artichoke. — This 
is a small Artichoke, and well 
worth amateurs’ attention. It 
is beet planted in the spring, 
and in rows 2 feet apart, wiih 
half the distance in the row. 

Tne roots winter well in the 
soil, and are delicious fried and 
eerved hot with roast meat. 

_ W. 

Cyclamen after flower- 

ingf (E.j .— After the Cycla¬ 
mens have finished their flower¬ 
ing, dry the plants off gradually, 
not withholding water alto¬ 
gether, but only giving a little 
occasionally, and rest them in 
a cool-heuse or frame from 
April onwards. In July, or as 
oarly as new leaves are seen to 
he starting from the oorms, 
shake these out of the pots, 
and repot in others 5^ inches 
in diameter, unless they are very 
large corms, which must have 
€. larger size. It is not a good plan to retain 
cerms after their second year, young plants 
giving far better results. In potting, use a corn¬ 
iest of two parts fiierous loam and one part 
Isaf-meuldor peat, to which should be aided 
some wdll-rotted oew-manure, and suffijient 
silver-sand to keep the compost open. Denot 
pot too firmly. Keep close and slightly shaded 
in the frame for a week or so, and then admit 
air, eventually remeving the lights altogether, 
oal^ putting them on during very heavy rains, 
which would render the soil sodden. A position 
under a north wall is the best for the frame. 
Keep all buds picked off until the beginning or 
middle of September, when the plants may be 
removed to the greenhouse and fed at alternate 
waterings with some weak liq lid stimulant. 

Dentaria pol7phyIla —This very dis¬ 
tinct species, introauoed in 1817 from Hungary, 
is by no means a common plant to-day. Judg¬ 
ing by small-flowering examples, the species m 
question is as free in growth and as vigorous as 
some of the best-known kinds, and if given the 
same treatment would speedily develop to a good 
size. The treatment these Dantarias seem to 
enjoy is a portion uniformly cool and shaded, 
with that kind of moisture so well-suited to 


Trilliums and such things. This and a good 
depth of peat, leaves, and sand, and an occasional 
mulching of manure in winter suit them well, 
and strong plants quickly ensue. Even suppos¬ 
ing it to M rare in its native habitat, attention 
should be given to seeding the above species 
with a view to increasing the stock. The pen¬ 
dent, almost cylindrical blossoms are of a creamy- 
yellow. In many respects it is a very variable 
plant, well deserving of general cultivation. 


FBRNS. 

CHOICE SHIELD FERNS (POLYSTI- 
CHUMS). 

The plants comprised in this family are of a 
robust and hardy constitution. Many of them 
make handsome specimens when grown in small 
pots for table decoration, and also for decoration 
in the stove; others are useful for a cool 
fernery, whilst others thrive in the open-air 
rock work. There are many bcld-growing 
hanisome plants amongst them. I do not know 


Christmas Shield Fern (Aspldium aorostichoides). From 


of a siiule species or variety that is at all deli¬ 
cate. Their fronds are firm and stand wall 
when cut. In preparing the fronds for the 
vases, the cut should be made in a long, slanting 
direction, as in this way they can absorb more 
water than if cut straight across. Ample 
drainage must be provided, for these Ferns take 
up a lot of water during the growing season, 
and even in winter they should not be dried off. 
They should be pi in ted in about an equal mix¬ 
ture of peat, 1 lam, and sharp sand. 

P. AMPLissiMUM is a bold, handsome stove 
species with fronds some 2 feet or 30 inches in 
length ; the stems are all straw-coloured, and 
the finely-cut fronds are dark green. 

P AMABiLB is a widely distributed and a 
beautiful plant, with large fronds which are 
I foot or 18 inches high, and from 6 inches te 
10 inches broad This plant comes from various 
parts of India and the Indian Islands. 

P. ACROSTiCHOiDES is a beautiful species for 
the hardy fernery, producing fronds from 1 foot 
to 2 feet or more in length. (See cut.) 

P. AURicuLATUM is a somewhat similar plant, 
having a scaly rachis and very long pinnae, 
which are eared at the base and toothed on the 
edges. 


P. CAPENSE is a widely spread plant. This is 
a bold, handsome grower, with fronds from 
2 feet to 6 feet or more long, bmutifnlly arched, 
and deep green in colour. The creeping 
rhizome is large and densely scaly. 

P. DENTicuLATUM is One of the handsomest 
of all. It comes from Jamaica, and therefore 
retires stove heat. 

P. FLEXUM is a somewhat smaller growing 
lant than P. capense, and its fronds are more 
nely out; the rachis and underside are clothed 
with down; the colour is deep green ; it thrives 
well in the cool-house, and comes from Joan 
Fernandez. 

P. FALCiNELLUM Is a pretty pinnate species 
which thrives in the cool fernery, as it comes 
from the islmid of Madeira. The fronds are 
each about 18 inches in length It forms a 
beautiful object in the cool fernery. 

P. MUCBONATUM is a beautiful species not 
much seen in cultivation. Its fronds extend 
from 1 foot to upwards of 2 feet in length. 

P. BHizoPHYLLUM has froods some 6 inches 
long. It comes from Jamiica and Cuba, and 
requires a stove temperature. 


a photograph by Miss F. Spllsbury, Tiodera. 


P. TRiANOULARE is a handsomo Fern which 
was introduced to cultivation nearly forty yo»w 
ag 5. It is a lovely variety for a Wardian-case, 
having erect pinnate fronds each 1 foot or 
15 inches long. The variety laxum has the 
pinnffi divided. 

P. VENUSTUM, from New Zealand, is a singu¬ 
larly beautiful plant, having fronds upwards of 
18 inches long and about 4 inches broad. This 
plant thrives well in a cool-house. U. 

M ascarl H aldrelchl. —This has now been 
in bloom for a week or two, its pretty blue 
flowers margined with white making a pleasing 
picture in the rock garden. It is often difficult 
to obtain some of the Grape Hyacinths true to 
name, as if grown near each other they 
become intermingled by means of the seeds 
finding their way into the quarters of others. 
There appear to be two varieties of M. Held- 
reichi. One I got from Italy several years ew 
has a smaller raceme than a form since received 
from Holland. The latter I was told of by a 
friend, and it is certainly finer than thftt whica 
came by way of Italy. There is no differenoh 
in the colour of the two, the length of raceme 
being all that one can distinguish them by.—S* 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS-STOPPING AND BUD-RETAINING. 

The following notes are con tinned in zespoise ti nnmerons re^neeta, and any aorte omitted may be found in our iasops of February 4th 

and Idaroh 256h of the present year. 

Japanese. 


Same. 


When to atop. 

Which hud to 
retain. 

Feeding required, etc. 

Name. 

May IS 

First crown 

Freely ; large pot 

Niveum. 

May—third week 
Middle April 

First week April 

First crow'n 

Rather liberal 

Nvanza. 

Second crown 

Liberal; rather tall 

olive Oclee (late) 

Second crown 

Careful feeding 

Owen Thomas 

Third week Mav 

First crown 

Rather liberal 

Owen’s Memorial 

Pinch last time end 

Terminal 

UsefuV late decorative 

President Nooln.. 

June 


sort 

Philip Mann 

First w’eek April 

Second crown 

Careful feeding 

Prefet Robert .. 

Second week April 

Second crown 

Rather liberal; dwarf 

Ponderosum 

Last week March 

Second crown 

Feed liberally; strong 
grower 

Princess May (late) 
Princess Charles of Den- 

About March 26 

Second crown 

Feed liberally 

mark 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Fairly liberal 

Pallanza. 

May 10 

P'irst crown 

Libei^; wdl ripen 
wood 

President Borel .. 

Queen of Buffs .. 

Natural break 

Second crow’n 

Feed liberally; grow 
freely 

Queen of the Earlles 
(early decorative) 

About April 10 

Second crown 

Fairly liberal feeding 
required 

Royal Windsor .. 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Rather liberal 

Robert Ow’en (late) 

First week April 
Natural break 

Second orown 

Not too liberal 

Terminal 

Liberal; do not disbud 

Robert Powe’l 

First week May 

First crown 

Very moderate 

Rose Queen 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Not too liberal 

Rose Wynne 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Rather moderate 

Rachois. 

Royal Sovereign.. 

Last week March 

Second crown 

Moderate; well ripen 
wood 

Royal Standara .. 

Richard Dean 

Last week March 

Second crow’n 

Moderate 

Roi des Precoces (earlv 

Second week April 

Second crown 

Liberal feeding 

decorative? 

Second week April 

Second crow’n 

Moderate 

Ruby King early out- 

Third week May 

Fast crown 

Liberal; rather tall 

door) 

Natural break 

First crown 

Not too liberal 

Surprise. 

About May 10 

First crown 

Not too liberal 

Staiistead White.. 

Natural break 

First crown 

Not too liberal 


Hay 7 

First crown 

Liberal feeding 

Sarah Owen 

Third week April 

First crown 

Liberal feeding in early 
stages of bud for¬ 
mation 

Secretaire Ri^ oire 

Sunstone. 

Surpasse Amiral.. 

Second week April 

Second crown 

Rather moderate, tall 

Sam Barlow 

May 12 

First crown 

Rather liberal 


Natural break 

Second crown 

Not too liberal 

Samian Gem 

April 10 

Second crown 

Rather moderate 1 


'nbird week 

First crowni 

Fairly liberal j 

Surpasse Gus Oruner- 

About April 7 

Second crown 

Fairly libeitd; well 
ripen wood 

wald (early outdoors) 
Silver Cloud 

Last week March 

Second crown 

Liberal; rather late 
sort 

Stresa (late decorative) 

Second week April 

Second crown 

Not too liberal; early 
buds useless 

Titania. 

The Queen (late).. 

Natural break 

Second crow’n 

Moderate 

Tendresse. 

First week May 

First crown 

Not too liberal 

Thun berg (late) .. 

Third week Ma> 

First crown 

Rather moderate 

Thomas Wilkins.. 

Middle April 
Natural oreak 

Second crown 

Liberal 

Tofana. 

Terminal 

Grow freely outdpors 

V'an den Heede .. 
Violescens. 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Psutially disbud; suit¬ 
able for pots or out¬ 
door gaMen 

Vicar of E.vmouth 

Vicomie Roger de Che- 
zelles 

April 7 

Third week May 

Second crowm 

Not too liberal 

Viscountess Ilainbledon 

First crown 

Rather moderate 


April 30 

First crown 

Not too liberal; taU 

Werther. 

End March 

Second crown 

Rather moderate ; tall 

Win Bolia. 

Natural break 

First crown 

Liberal 

W. Towers. 

Third week April 

Second crown 

Fairly liberal 

W. Wright. 

Second week April 

Second crown 

Fairly liberal 

William Sewanl .. 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Libert 

W. K. Prince (early deco¬ 

Middle April 

Second crown 

Liberal 

rative) 

Third week May 

First crown 

Not too liberal 

William Trioker .. 

Natural break 

Terminal bud 

Disbud to about 12 
blooms 

Wilfred Marshall.. 

Yellow’ Source d'Ur (de- ^ 

May 10 

First crown 

Rather moderate 

coratLve) 

May 10 

First crown 

Not too liberal 

Tanoma.‘ 

Natural break 

First crown 

Not too liberal 

Yellow Selborne (semi- 

First week May 

First crown 

Rather liberal ; very 
taU 

early decorative) 

Waban. 

First week April 

Second crown 

Rather liberal 



When to atop. 


Which hud to 
retain. 


Feeding required, etc. 


Ada SpaoldiAS .. 

Amy Furze 
. Comte de Gterminv 
Commandant Bkisset .. 

Excelsior. 

Fiair^ aid of Guernsey.. 

Beauty'of Exmonth 
Boole d’Or (new) 

O^hic. 

O. W.(ChiId8 fdecorative) 
Oloirede Rocher.. 
Ohaiies Blick 

Clinton Chalfont.. 

L'Adorable 


Milano 

Mile. Marius Ricond 
Mile. Marie Masse 
Mile. Marie Hoste 
Mile. Madeline Ebcpuleion 
Mile. Lacroix (decora¬ 
tive) 

Mile. Theresa Re y 


Mile. M. A. deCGalbert 
Mme. Rene Salomon 
Hme. Carnot 
Mr.H.Cannell .. 

Mr. E. Q. Whittle 
Mr. R.B. Martin.. 

Mr. W. H. Grenfell 
Mr. H. Broomhead 
Mr. A. G. Hubbuck 


Mrs. £.a. Hill .. 

Mra.Libbie Allen (late).. 
Mr*. 0. W. Palmer 
Mrs. F. A. Sevan 
Mrs. 0. Carpenter 
Mrs. Dr. Ware! .. 

Mrs. Htrmann KIoss 

Mis. Hume Long 

Mrs. J. Lewis 
Mra W. H. Leee., 

Mrs. Richard Jones 
Mrs. John Shriinnton .. 
Mrs. Hicke Arnold (early 
outdoor) 

Mrs. Hawkins <ear]y) .. 


Mrs. G. Gover 
Mrs. Armisteaci .. 

Mrs. Beale (late).. 

Mm. J Wrighu .. 

Mons. Pankoiu-ke 
Hons. G. Biron .. 

Hons. Qruyer 

Mons. Chenon de Leche 

Mons. Ch. 31olin.. 

Modesto. 

Moos. W. Holmes (semi- 
early decorative) 
Matoal Friend 

Mostapha. 

Moorpark 
Mary Molyneux .. 


Mons. Q. Montigny 


End March 
Third week May 
About May 7 
Second week May 
First week April 
Middle April 
About April 7 
Second week April 
First week April 
May 15 

First week April 

Natural break 
Natural break 
About May 20 
Natural break 

Natural break 

Third week April 

First week April 
Last week March 
Middle April 
About April 7 
First week May 
About May 10 
About May 10 
Natural break 

Natural break 

First week April 
Middle April 

Natural crown 
First week April 
Second week May 
First week Aprif 
Natural break 

Second week May 

Natural break 

End March 
Natural break 

Third week May 
About April 21 
Middle Apiil 
May 7 

Natural break 
April 7 
End March 
First week May 
Natural break 
Middle April 

Natural break j 

Natural break I 
bliddle May 


Natural break 


Natural break 


Natural break 
First week April 


Second orown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 

Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Terminal 

Terminal 

First crown 

Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crowTi 
First crown 
Terminal 

Terminal 

Second crown 
I Second crown 

Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Terminal 

First crown 

Terminal 

Second crown 
Natural crown 

First crown 
First crown 
Second croam 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown < 
Second crown 
First orown 
First crown 
Second crown 

Any buds late 
August 

Second croa’n 
First crown 
First crown 
Fir«t crown 
Second crown 
Terminal 

Second crown 
First crown 
Terminal 

F rst crown 
Terminal 

Second orown 


Not too liberal 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Rather liberal 
Bather liberal 
Rather liberal 
Not too freely feed 
Not too freely feed 
Not too freely feed 
Not too freely feed 
Rather liberal 

Rather liberal 
Rather liberal 
Not too liberal 
Rather moderate; par¬ 
tially disbud 
Moderate; useful,de¬ 
corative sort 
liberal; well ripen 
wood 

Liberal, tall grower 

Not too libem 

Rather moderate 

Rather liberal 

Liberal 

Not too freely 

Liberal 

Fairly liberal; par¬ 
tially disbud 
Grow about a dozen 
blooms on each plant 
Rather liberal 
Moderate; well ripen 
wood 
Liberal 

Not too liberal 

Liberal 

Liberal 

Grow freely, partially 
d'sbudding 
Liberal 

Stake withoare, rather 
weak grower 
Moderate 

A good late sort for 
cutting 
Rather liberal 
Rather moderate 
Moderate 
Liberal; taU 
Rather liberal 
Liberal 
Liberal 

Rather moderate 
Not too liberal 
Not too liberal 

Not too liberal 

Rather liberal 
Rather liberal 
Not too liberal 
Rather liberal 
Not too liberal 
Partially disbud, libe¬ 
ral 

Liberal 

Not too liberal 
Freely ; partially dis¬ 
bud 

Rather moderate 
Not too freely; disbud 
pMrtiftlly 

Rather liberal; well* 
ripen wood 


Single-flowered Ohryeantliemiun 
Admina Sir Thomas Symonds {Ama- 
ieur). —This is one of the largest of the single- 
floirared Chrysanthemams, and for exhibition 
is much in demand. Yonr treatment of the 
phmt is oorreot. Pot finally into an 8-inoh or 
Q ineh pot, feeding when the pots are full of 
roots. Larffe flowers of this typo are better 
when disbudded to ten or twelve buds, this 
uomber of blooms when folly expanded making 
an effective displ^. Few single varieties are 
rei^eaented by flowers with a single row of 
peUla; in fact, many specialists catalogue 
^wers which are really semi-double, and these 
in many cases are devoid of beauty. 

OhiyBanthemuma — twelve large 
■hlgle-flowered {AmeUeur). —These are 
splendid subjects during the dull winter 
months, as they flower a few weeks later 
than the ordinarr double flowers, and are 
^ecially adapted for the greenhouse and con- 
swatory, while for use as out flowers they are 
slmost uuMualled for grace and beauty at snob 
s time. The following are among the best 
hindi, and although some are not so true as ^ou 
require, yet they have some good pouits 
vhuh inake them almost indispensMle : Daisy 
Brett, pore white, pcetty and most effective; I 
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Florrie, pretty shade of deep oerise-pink, and a 
colour badly needed in this section; Victoria, 
soft shade of creamy-primrose, and h^hly 
esteemed by competent authorities ; Elsie 
Neville, a large flower of graoefol form and of a 
bright shade of terra-cotta; Jessie T. Angus, 
clear rosy-oerise flower of perfect form, and 
useful for cutting; Euoharis, purest white, 
beautiful form ; this variety should only he 
partially disbudded, as by growing it freely 
charming flowers in quantity are seen at their 
best; Golden Star is another excellent sort of 
bright golden-yellow colour, and useful for 
grouping; May Jeal, white, deeply flushed 
rosy-violet, a welcome shade of colour; Ewan 
Cameron, white, slightly flushed pink. Rood 
dwmrf habit; Framfield Beauty is one of the 
very richest in colour of the type ; it is deep rich 
velvety crimson; Mrs. A. E. Stubbs, a very 
fine large sioRle sort, of the purest white; and 
Miss A^ie Mumfoid, orange, shaded orimson- 
hroDze, a handsome and striking flower. Pinch 
out the points of the shoots about twioe during 
the growing season, and this will induce bushy 
growth. 

Ohrysanthemama as btishes {Ama- 
teur).—^f the ten Chrysanthemums mentioned 
by you. Lord Brooke, Mme. Carnot, Th4rdte 


Rey, G. C. Schwahe, and Mons. Pankonoke are 
the best for bush plants, but older varieties, 
such as W. H. Lincoln, Elaine, Charles Davis, 
Mile. Lacroix, Viviand Morel, Lady Selborne, 
Rosea superba, E. J. Hill, Mrs. J. F. Forr, 
Enfant des deux Mondes, Admiral Sir T. 
Symonds and Mary Anderson (tbs two latter 
singles), Julie Lagravere, and CoUingfordi are 
excellent for this style of culture, as are the 
newer introductions,'Niveum, Yellow Niveum, 
and Princess Victoria. 

Ohrysanthemtim Oolden Wedding 

(Engineer ).—This Chrysanthemum was im¬ 
ported from Japan in 1893. When exhibited 
the first season the blossoms were greatly 
admired, but owiyg to its liability to be in¬ 
fected with a most disfiguring disease its 
popularity soon began to decline. The flowers are 
large, with broad, flat petals slightly reflexed, 
ana the colour is rich yellow. The plant is 
dwarf and vigorous. You will, therefore, see 
that yours is wrougly named. 

Acer palmatiim is so well known for its 
beauty and grace of foliage, that it is mentioned 
merely as a reminder of the pleasing manner 
such things in a small state atsooiate with 
flowering plants in the conservatory. It is at 
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this time, when so many plants are in bloom, 
that flowering snbjeote need a little more 
modificaUon than even their own foliage is 
capable of. If only for mere restfnlneas to the 
eye a few plants of these beantifnl Aoers come 
as a welcome change at such times. 


WORK m THE APIARY. 

Thxbe is a marvellous amount of vitality and 
heat-prodncing power in a good olnsterof Bees, 
provided plenty of food is within reach, when 
the coldest of winters does not seem to affect 
them ; but care mast be taken to see that not 
only is there a snfficiency of food within the 
hive, but that it is near enough for the Bees to 
avail themselves of it without going far from 
the cluster. Although it is fuU earlv in the 
season to open hives, hungry and neeay stocks 
must not be neglected, or they will soon get 
beyond recovery. Where it is known that the 
population of a hive is small, and therefore 
unable of themselves to generate sufficient heat 
to enable them to change their position in order 
to avail themselves of the unconsumed stores, 
an occasional warming of the hive indoors will 
be a great help to them; and from want of 
help m this way stocks frequently perish in 
early spring through starvation, although there 
is f<^ in the hive, but at such a distance from 
the cluster that the Bees cannot reach it. 
Where, however, scarcity of stores is known to 
exist, barley-sugar or candy-cake should be 
regularly supplied. It may l>e given under an 
inverted glass over the fera-hole, where it can 
easily be seen when a fresh supply is required. 
It is too early in the season to give liquid- 
food; indeed, if supplied it would in all 
probability disregarded by the Bees. 
In the case of straw skeps the barley-sugar 
or sugar-cake may be inserted in the hole in the 
top, thrus!^ down between the combs, and care¬ 
fully covered with carpet, felt, or newspaper, 
that no upward draught may pass through the 
hive. 

Hives are sometimes located in warm, 
sheltered comers, and when the warm sunshine 
has played upon the front of them for a time (as 
it does at times even in severe frosts) the B^ 
are tenmpted forth to take long flights, the 
result being that a large number become chilled 
and unable to regain the apiary. Under these 
conditions it is well to shade the hives so as to 
keep off the sun’s rays without obstructing the 
entrances. In fact, it is well to generally 
discourage long flights in early spzing, and 
thereby save much Bee-life. It is well-known 
that as soon as brood-rearing begins in early 
spring much water is collectea, and carried into 
the hive to use in the preparation of food for 
the young gmbs. Now, in their search for 
water, B^ are tempted to take long flights, 
even in cold, unpropitious weather ; many Bee¬ 
keepers, therefore, provide water in shallow 
vessels near the hives, of which the Bees gladly 
avail themselves, and thus many lives are saved 
and the labour of water-fetching much 
decreased. Another important point is to keep 
all hives as warm and as well protected from 
sudden changes of temperature as possible from 
the time that brood-rearing commences till the 
weather becomes settled and warm. The old 
Bees can stand a severe winter and come out in 
the spring none the worse for it, but the 
brood, of coarse, requires to be reared at a high 
temperature, and a sudden spell of cold weather 
will often cause much brood to become chilled in 
hivesthatarenot well protected. Framehivescan 
be best protected from cold by adding an extra 
dry quilt or two upon the tops of the frames. 
To prevent dampness in the hive is all impor 
tant, and should any of the coverings of frames 
be found at all damp they must be exchanged 
for dry ones, but it must oe borne in mind t^t 
this. Uke aU other operations, must be done in 
mild weather only. Dysentery, in a mild form^ 
is often caused by internal dampness of the 
hive. 

The best way to protect straw skera from 
damn is to cover them with roofing felt; this 
should be cut into squares large enough to pass 
round the skep in the form of a cone. By 
sawing off the ejecting corners of the floor¬ 
board, and letting the fdt hang below it an 


inch or two (a wnall piece being cut out 
opposite the entrance hole), while an inverted 
milk pan is placed over the top, a snim weather¬ 
proof covenng will be form^. Afl the rain 
will thus be carried off, and both skep and floor 
board always remain dry. If any oifficulty is 
experienced in keeping the felt in position, wire 
pins should be thrut through it into the sides 
of the skep. As soon as the spring flowers 
begin to open pollen is much sought after by 
the Bees to mix with honey and water for 
feeding brood, and where there is not pollen in 
abundance naturally they should be furnished 
with a substitute in the shape of Pea-flour or 
Oatmeal. On fine warm days a shallow box 
filled with shavings, and the meal sprinkled 
among them, may be placed in a sheltered 
corner of the apiary; this will be taken freely 
by the Bees till the Willows bloom, when the 
artificial pollen will be discarded for the natural 
supply. A small piece of comb containing 
honey placed with the meal will attract the 
Bees to it in the first instance. The shavings, 
chaff, or sawdust mixed with the artificial 
pollen enable the Bees to gather it more readily, 
as it gives them a foothold and prevents them 
being smothered in it. It may also be scattered 
upon the Croons flowers as soon as they begin 
to open. _ S. S. G. 

Removing^ Bees to fresh hive 

{A. JET.).—^It u not necessary to remove the 
Bees from the old hive unless it is damp or de¬ 
fective, and, in any case, it is too early in the 
season to perform the operation. Brood-rearing 
is now commencing, amd to remove combs and 
Bees before the weather is really warm is to run 
a great risk, from the probability of causing the 
brood to become chilled. Why not leave the 
new hive untenanted till swarming time ? The 
straw skep stock is pretty sure to throw out a 
swarm if you do not super it, and this could be 
introduced to the frame hive. During a stoU 
of mild weather at the end of March or the oer 
ginning of April it would be well to examine 
the stock in the frame hive to ascertain its con¬ 
dition as to stores, brood, and so forth, and you 
would then be better able to come to a conclu¬ 
sion as to the necessity of transferring the stock 
to the new hive. You cannot jpossibly get the 
BeM out of the frame hive ^thont removing 
the covering of the frames, and lifting out the 
frames one by one with the adhering Bees; this 
you could easily accomplish, as you possess veil 
and smoker. The roof (or ** lid,” as you call it) 
of the hive should be easy of removal; there is 
something wrong if it is ** stuck fast.” Possibly 
the Bees have fixed it down with propolis, ana, 
if so, it proves that the frames have not been 
properly covered with the quilts, causing the 
Bees much trouble in endeavouring to keep the 
hive free from draughts and using pro^lis in this 
way. When favourable weather arrives for the 
examination of the hive, you must, of course, 
remove the top with as little force as possible, 
as a jarring of the hive will cause the Bees 
great irritation, and to quiet them smoke must 
be puffed first into the entrance, and then in at 
the top as the coverings of the frames are re¬ 
moved. It would be well for you to wear veil 
and gloves during the operaUon, but the great 
secret in the sncoessful manipulation of Bees is 
gentleness and deliberation in all operations. If 
your Bees are hybrid Ligurians, you will find 
them very savage, but if pure br^ EngUsh Bees 
you will soon be able to bring them into subjec¬ 
tion. If you decide to remove them into the 
hive, you should place the latter upon the site 
the old hive now occupies—removing the old 
hive a foot or two away: then after having 
blown in smoke between the frames remove 
them one by one, with the Bees adhering, and 
place them in the new hive, keeping the brood 
combs in the centre; indeed, letting them all 
occupy the same relative position that they 
occupied in the old hive. But after having 
made a spring examination you will probably 
be able to get them to fill two or three crates of 
sectional supers during the ensuing honey sea¬ 
son. When your skep throws out a swarm, first 
hive your Belm in an oixlinary sken, and, having 
the frame-hive ready—furnishea with comb- 
foundation, quilts, etc.—shake the Bees out upon 
the tops of tne frames ; they will quickly run 
down and cluster, when theirames must be well 
covered with the quilts and the roof placed on. 
-8. S. G. 
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Outdoor avtory 8m»fA).—in a 8hei> 

tered garden aviary, especially if it be pro¬ 
vided wiUi an inner compartment for the 
inmates to teJce refuge in during cold weather, 
several kinds of forei^ birds would thrive, 
and, in fact, do better than if mewed up in a 
cage indoors. Such birds as the Budgeriw, 
the Java Sparrow, the Tnrquoisine, the Zem 
Finch, and the Cockatiel are quite hardy. As 
te British birds, any or all of the species of our 
native hard-billed or seed-eaters would do wril; 
but soft-billed warblers being less hardy, and, 
in many cases, difficult to keep in ccmfinement^ 
would not prove so satisfactory. The floor of 
an outdoor aviary should be always well sun- 
plied with a gooa thickness of coarse grit sano, 
and raked over from time to time to freshen it 
up. R mall shrubs, such as Box or Fir-trees, 
should be provided for the birds to roost and 
build in ; if these be planted in large pots or 
tubs they can easily be renewed as required, 
^ose not in use being put out in the open to 
recover from the spoliation of the birds, and to 
be refreshed by the rains. To add to the 
natural appearance of the interior, wd to 
afford the inmates healthy occupation, it is a 
good plan to place a broad strip of turf upon 
the floor towards the front of the aviary; this 
should be watered occasionally, and renewed 
upon becoming much soiled. With regard 
to feeding, there is some little difficulty 
where se^-eaters and soft-billed birds are 
kept in the same aviary. We hare, 
however, used a paste recommended by Beoh- 
stein, the German naturalist, with great suc¬ 
cess in an aviary of mixed birds ; it is made in 
the following manner: Take a small, well- 
baked, stale loaf, or jiortion of bread, and put 
it into fresh water, leaving it there till well 
soaked through, then squeeze it as d^ as pos¬ 
sible with the hand, and pour boiled miffi 
over it, adding about two-thirds of well-siftm 
Barley-meal, working the whole into a crumb¬ 
ling paste. This paste is consumed with eqw 
avidity by those birds which live upon sew 
only, on a mixed diet, or on insects onfr, and 
remain in good health and plumam. To this 
pMte is occasionally added a little l^pe. Hemp, 
Foppy, and other seeds, for the benefit of the 
hard-billed birds, and a few meal-worms, ap^' 
eggs, and dried Elderberries for the soft-billeo 
warblers. This paste requires to be made fresh 
daily. Glazed nower-pot saucers make very 
good food dishes, and are easily cleaned; theae 
also do well for the supply of water for bathing. 
A liberal allowance of green food should be givei^ 
more especially if no turf is provided on w 
floor of the aviary.—S. 8. G. 

AQUARIA.. 

Ooldfiall {F. M. In order to 

keep Goldfish in a healthy condition, • 
arranged aquarium should be provided for 
them; the glass globes in which they are m 
commonly kept are very unsuitable, and, viewed 
through the sides, give the fish an unnatural, 
grote^ue appearance. The shape and make w 
the aquarium should allow a large surface w 
water to bo exposed to the air in proporticm to 
its depth, in order that a large proportion oi 
oxygen may be absorbed by the water in 
tion to its bulk, oxygen being so necessary to 
the occupants of the aquarium. At the bottom 
should be placed about 2 inches of clean 
sand, and over this a layer of fine graveL A f^ 
aquatic plants should then be pUated; m ^ 
sand, and the roots well covered with tw 
gravel to render the setting firm and 
The best water is that from a river or pond, 
water being very unsuitable, and causing 
among the fish. The water should be snpphsd 
means of a small watering-can with a fe® 

BO as to disturb the sand as little as possible. 
fish should not, however, be introauced for * 
least ten days or a fortni^t, in order that to 
plants may have time to commence growth aiw 
throw off oxygen. When the plants are w 
established, toe aquarium will 
more life than when they are only joet bej^ 
ning to grew. The water, if well balanoeo ^ 
properly oared for, should not need chsugoa 
often; a little must be added from time to tw ^ 
to make up loss from evaporation. AiewWaie 
sniula in the aquarium to ke^P 
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iree from green growth. The best food for these : 
Sgh is vermioelli, finely crushed; this should be | 
thrown sparingly upon the top of the water,' 
out give no more than will be consumed at 
once.—S. S. G. 

Goldfish {E. M. fi.)—You did right to 
tiunove TOUT fish to a less sunny position, for 
where tne rays of the sun fall diroctlv upon an 
iqasxium, not only is the growth of conferva 
wcouraged upon the inside of the glass, but the 
temperature of the water is raised too high for 
the health of the inmates. The average tem¬ 
perature of an aquarium should be about 
30 degs. You are wrong in supplying hard water;! 
it must be all soft water from a pond or river, 
3r, failing these, pure rain-water. Hard spring 
water is very injurious, and brings on a very 
destructive disease of a fungous nature. The i 
changing of the water so fi^uently is another! 
great mistake, as an aqparium properly oared 
tor and arranged rarely needs the change ofi 
water, only so m&oh added from time to time as I 
is ne^ed to make up for evaporation. You! 
should have some olean river sand at the bottom | 
of the globe in addition to the stones; in this 
should be planted some suitable water weeds 
<not Watercress), the roots of which can bo tied i 
to a stone to keep them in position. You must I 
be careful to give your Goldfish no more food 
than they can consume at one feed, or much I 
will be wasted, and become injurious at the 
bottom of the water. Finely crushed vermi-' 
celli is the best food for these nsh ; small garden 
worms and a little raw lean meat, shreddy fine, I 
may be given now and then. A 
few water snails should always 

and a place in an aquarium, as they j____ 

feed upon the decaying vegetable , 

matter and upon the conferva I 

that would otherwise collect upon 
the glass, while their eggs afford 
BxceOent food for the fish. One 
of the most suitable for the aqua¬ 
rium is Planorbis corneus, a hand¬ 
some, hardy snail, usually to be 
found in slow-running water. An I 

iqaarium never does well unless | 

the aninul £ind vegetable world | 

which it contains are properly 
balanced. It should always con 
tain a su-fficienoy of oxygen- 
yielding weed, and Vallisneria j 

■spiralis is one of the best for this ; 

purpose.—8. S. G. 

Making border in new j 
<reenllOUBO {Kappa ).—We do 
lot advocate the planting of Roses 
jf ether subjects upon t^k walls 
of greenhouses when there is »a 
itam in front of such walls. It 
IS obvious that the shade produced 
by the stage, and drip from the plants upon it, 
iS harmful to anything planted beneath. We 
hoold recommend you to make a border near 
the hont stage, and allow it to be as far away 
from the hot-water pipes as practicable. You 
my make the border out into the path, then | 
tile a part of it over, leaving a sufficient width 
for anything planted out to receive necessary I 
iir and water. A frame of wood can be fixed 
tetween the pipes and stem of Mareohal Niel if 
mch a Rose is planted. We have had plants so I 
i|;rowing for a number of years, and we have < 
'K>t found any injurious effects from the prac-1 
tioe. A very useful border would be one about 
18 inches to 2 feet wide and about 2 feet 6 inches 
*leep. . Be careful to provide plenty of drainage, 
ma fill up with good pasture loam, if procurable, | 
md well-decaymanure, about two-thirds of 
die former to one-third of the latter. Two | 
^■inch pipes will be ample for such a structure ' 
M you are building, and it does not matter much ' 
d they do not go quite round the house. You , 
jan place the hardier plants in the cooler part,' 
>1 any. A row of frames attached to this house ! 
md heated from the same boiler will be very 
aefnl for forcing or propagating. Two-inch 
3-inch pipes will be large enou^ for them. 
Saxifraga apiculata.— Very few Saxi-1 
kages are better suited to pot culture than this.. 
At the same time the culture must be liberal I 
to get the best results. In every respect it is a , 
free-growing kind, flowering abundantly each; 
year, and this in a more reliable manner than i 
3iany sorts. To get an abundant flowering aach ; 
the plants, whetherf in oi fyf 


out, must have good room for development. 
This neoessitates periodical pulling to pieces 
and replanting, for although such as this and S. 
sancta will spread out to 2 feet wide or more, it 
does not follow their flowering will be inorea^ 
in proportion when the plants are left to them¬ 
selves. Indeed, it is the reverse, simply because 
the rosettes forming such a patch have not the 
necessary room to develop, and, like the common 
Gentianella and other tightly-packed plants 
with this close tufted chapter, become more 
or less flowerlesB. The greatest need for divi¬ 
sion and replanting with the above comes after 
a good flowering season. 

Anemone blanda is still very finely in 
flower, more particuhu'ly where the plants were 
sheltered from the recent cold spell. 8ome 
blossoms half expanded at the time of the frost 
appear as though soorched, while others scarcely 
above ground are now in the heyday of their 
beauty. This year many flowers were open in 
January, but these were not generally of good 
quality. _ 

THE MOUNTAIN AVENS (DRYAS). 
The interesting little plant illustrated, and 
known as the Alountain Avens (Dryas octo- 
petala), belongs to a family of mountain plants 
of the Rose family, containing two or three 
dwarf alpine plants of roreading growth and 
neat evergreen foliage. They thrive in Jterders 
in light soil, though they are seen to best advan¬ 
tage in the rock-garden, where they can spread 



Mountain Avens (Dryas octopetala). 


over the brows and surfaces of limestone rocks, 

, best on an exposed spot, not too dry, though 
when well established they will flourish under 
I almost any conditions. Division in soring. 

I The kinds are the North American D. Drum- 
! mondi, a dwarf, hardy, evergreen trailer, with 
I flower-stems 3 inches to 8 inches high ; its 
! yellow flowers, 1 inch across, appear in summer. 

, D. octopetala, a native mountain plant, a creep¬ 
ing evergreen, forming dense tufts, with pretty 
I white flowers. A very small form of octopetala 
' called minima is useful for covering stones in the 
rock-garden. It has white flowers with yellow 
centre, which are 1 inch or more across, and 
borne on stalks 3 inches to 8 inches high. 


Asparagus scandens deflexus.— Of 

the now numerous species of Asparagus which 
have been introduce as garden plants from 
South Africa, this is one of the most ornamental. 
It has long thin flexuose stems, copiously 
branched and bearing bright green leaves a 
quarter of an inch long, in the axils of which 
are borne solitary white star-shaped flowers on 
hair-like pedicels 1 inch long. These are suc¬ 
ceeded by bright scarlet fruits as large as Peais, 
which are ripe in November and remain fresh 
upon the plant until March or later. Grown in 
bukets suspended from the roof of a green¬ 
house, the stems form an elegant cloud-like 
mass of bright green foliage a vard or so long, 
thickly studded with bright red berries. Noth¬ 
ing could be more suitable for the conservator 
or more appropriate for winter decoration. It 


is easily increased by division of Xke reotftook 
or from seeds. There are sometimes two or 
three seeds in each fruit. The plant is often 
called A. deflexus simply. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— and atutwen are inserted in 
OARDKNiKo/rM o/ charge i/ccnrespondenta/oUmv tffe ruiet^ 
here laid down for their gvidanoe. All cominunieation* 
for insertion should be dearbj and concisely written ou 
one side of the paper only, arid addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbnino, 37, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLisuRR. The name and address of the sender art- 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query it sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardbnino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communiccUion. 

Answers {which, unth the exception (f such as cannot 
well be classifiM, will be found in their different detri¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
aaainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oolige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observationspepnit, the correspondents who seek asnsiance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Qardrnino should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Qaerlsts. —Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after, the queries ore 
received, hut there w o* little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


190— Ijabumum flowers Injurious to fowls. 
— I hare a Laburnum-tree in new poultry run. Would 
the flowers and seed-pods be poisonous if eaten by the 
fowls?—J. C. Alford. 

To the following queries brief replies are given, 
bvl readers are minted to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

101— Calvary Clover {Miss C. B. if.).— This is 
Medioago Echinus. 

102— Books (F. F. W.).— You evidently want books 
on greenhouse plants and their cultivation. A very useful 
little book is “Greenhouse and Window Plants,” by C. 
Collins, published by Macmillan, price Is. 

193— Tomatoes In greenhouse (Salopian).—The 
1 learest glass is the best for a Tomato-house, as these 
plants require all the sunlight possible to set their flowers, 
especially early and late in the season, when, on account 
of their higher price, they are most acceptable in private 
establishments. In the summer you would no doubt get 
a fair set with the glass you propose using, but when the 
sun has little power the sete would almost certainly be 
unsatisfactory. 

194— Sowing Spcmlsh Iris seed (F. H. 5.).—You 
may sow your Spanish Iris seeds one-eighth of an inch 
deep in sandy soil in a cold-frame in the autumn, and 
transplant to light soil in the open border the following 
year. With the beautiful named varieties of this Iris 
procurable at a cheap rate, it is, however, scarcely worth 
while to propagate them from seed. You could not 
expect them to flower for three years, and .they would 
very probably not bloom until considerably later. 

195— Soll for fruit-trees (T. B.).—Your soil, a 
small sample of which is to hand, seems very good. The 
Blenheim Pippin is a variety of Apple notoriously long in 
coming into bearing from planting, often as standards 
from ten to twelve years. But If you will next October, 
after Che leaves have fallen, lift the trees carefully and 
replant them, you will find a material check will be given 
to their strong growth, and fruit-buds will soon form. 
Give each tree a mulch of long-manure over the roots after 
replanting. 

196— Setting coil boiler ffl. W.;.—You will have 
Co encloee your toiler in a brick casing, of course letting 
its base rest on the brick aides of the furnace, and have 
your top flues arranged, whilst checking escape of heat, 
to favour good draught, when needed, and easy discharge 
of smoke. But to describe Just how to arrange each brick 
is in such a case impoeeible. You should ask some brick¬ 
layer to assist you, as it is work belonging to that branch 
of ti^e. 

197— Azalua not blooming ( Button). —When you 
say that the plants you purchased last spring had been 
hard cut for bloom, you explain why the plants are not 
flowering this year, as they need one season longer to 
make ripe flowering wood, b^ose previously so hard cut 
in. Give your plants now plenty of light and air Co induce 
them to carry good, strong, new shoots ; then stand them 
outdoors in a half shaded place for the summer to swell 
up bloom-buds. Possibly they may need shifting into 
larger pots. If so, do that at onoe, using soil one-half 
peat, one-half loam. 

198— Tomato varieties (JoftTwon).—Of really dis¬ 
tinct forms of Tomatoes there are large smooth red, rough 
or sutured red, and large yellow rounds, also red smooth, 
and smooth yellow. Plum-shaped. Also some of various 
coJours having a Peach-like bloom. Others, again, large 
and medium, are of terra-cotta or brick colour. Others are 
small, like the Dessert Nuggett. Cherr}' Currant, etc. 
Probably there are twenty-flve to thirty quite distinct, and 
some sixty to eighty distinct only in name, as seedsmen 
name wholesale varieties absurdly alike. 
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19»— Rad Potato for name (J. R.)l— We think 
there cen be no donbi hutthet your red roond Potato is 
Sntton’e Reading Boaset. This Tariety haa been in com- 
meroe folly twraty yean, but it retnaina the very beet 
and handeomeat r^ roond In coltivation, and ia of the 
beet table qoahty alao. The variety offen a atanding 
reboke to thoee who prate aboot the deterioration of varie- 
dee with age. There woold be no aoch defection were 
seed toben ahraya properly atored to prevent exhaoation 
doring the winter. 


to atakea oot in the open. When the ahoot from the 
graft ia etrong pinch oot the TOint when 2 feet long; that 
will indoce back or aide buda to break and form amall 
ahoota. The main object ia to force the atem to clothe 
itaelf with ahoota, which being cot er pinched back to 
aboot five leavea in the month of Aoguat, the baae boda 
will change into fniit boda. Too ahoold allow a etrong 
leadiop; ahoot to form each year, and pinch or cot that 
back in the same way each aummer to help form aide 
ahoota. 


” 200— Woodruff (Aapemla odorata) {J. R.).—Thia 
little wood-plant, abondant in many pajla of Britain, ia 
worthy of tM garden or ahrobbery, eepedally in placea 
where itdoee not occor wild. Many woold like to pre- 
aerve ita atema mid leavea for the fracpraot hay-like oooor 
they give off when dried, and in May the email white 



Aaperola (Woodruff). 


fiowera, proiiuely dotted over the tofta of whoried leavea, 
are pretty. It i^l cover the earth in a ahrobbery where 
the oarbarooa practice of annually digging op the borders 
ia not resorted to. It is sometimes osed as an edging to 
beds in cottage gardens, but it is, however, as a wood 
or shrubbery plant — as a companion to the Wood 
Hyacinth and the Wood Anemone—that it will be at 
home. It ia largely used In Germany for flavouring 
summer drinks. It mixes charmingly with Ivy where 
that clothes the ground. 

201— Mlrabelle Plum (ThaxUd).—Thn French 
Plum usually flowers at the end of March in warm poeitiona 
and on walls, and early in April in exposed or cold 
positions. But the time necessarily varies, according to 
seasons also. Thus this year the blooming of all the Plum 
tribe bids fair to be later than usual, because of the pre¬ 
valence of cold winds, sharp frosts, and hence a low 
night temperature. We have no means of learning when 
the trees bloomed last year, but, of course, all would 
depend, as we have shown, on circumstances. Cannot you 

5 ive your trees when in bloom some night protection 
rom froat ? 

202 -Pot-plants for exhibition (Readerx—yfe 
assume that you want your 12 plants to be of distinct 
kinds. Of necessity you want quick growers to have 
them by the end of July. A Zonal " Geranium,” such as 
H. Jacoby, an Ivy-leaf ditto, such as Mme. Thibaut, one 
good double or single Petunia, one good Tuberous Begonia, 
from a strong tuber; one Fochsia, one Shrubby Calceolaria, 
one Celosia from seed, sown at once; one dark Helio¬ 
trope, one Dracaena indivisa, one Hydrangea, one French 
Marguerite, and one good Palm, such as Kentia Fosteriana, 
a good Fern, an Asparagua plumosus, and a golden¬ 
leaved Abutilon are all hdpful. 

203— Short Stem to Tulips (Jfn^uirer;.—The pro¬ 
bability is that the cause of the shortness of stem in your 
Tolips is due to their having been placed in heat too soon 
after potting or boxing. All bulbous plants are better for 
a len{^ened sojourn in cold-frames or in the open under 
Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes, where they can make good root- 
growth before they throw up their spikes, the flowers of 
such as have been accorded this treatment being finer and 
quite as early as those that have been introduced into 
beat at an earlier mriod. Shading might draw the plants 
up slightly, but ttM would weaken the flowers, and ^ould 
never be applied to spring-blooming bulbs. 

•204— HeUeboruB nlger major variety) (T. B.\— 
From your description it appears probable that vour 
Hellebores are eaten by grubs or sings as they are pushing 
up their flower-buds. Before the plants arrive at this 
stage it would be well to carefully remove an inch or so of 
the upper layer of soil, and replace this by fresh compost. 
Bougn and dry Cocoa-nut-fibre placed around the plants 
for some little distance will often prevent slugs from 
making their way to the plants, and if any cross it they 
will leave a trail by whicn they will discover their pre¬ 
sence. Tou should, however, examine the plants at 
night-time with a lantern, when the depredators may be 
discovered at work, and seedily dispatched. 

•205— Perennial Phloxes from seed {Rushden\ 
—Your first note had been, as you will see, previously 
replied to ere the second one arrived. It is advan¬ 
tageous to know address, as the part of the country 
is then indicated. As to your difficulty in raising seed¬ 
ling Phlox, it Is certainly the case that these seeds vary 
very much in germinative vigour. They must be fully 
ripe before gathered, and be quite dark in colour. But 
they are very hard shelled, and it is found advantageous 
to soak them in tepid water for twelve hours before sow¬ 
ing. then pouring off the water, rubbing the seeds up 
witti dry sand, then sowing, just burying them, watering, 
and shading. 

206— Wall cordon Plums (JlTorics).—Practically 
any varietv of Plums will do trained single cordon fashion 
to walls ; indeed, many of our best Plums will only thrive 
well on walls; but few Plums like a hot south wall, 
especially as the dry sun heat generates aphis so 
rejMlilv. East and vust walls suit Ilums best. You 
woula, however, dojlFel^to train vour^olrdsn Plums first 
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207— Diseased Ferns (R.M. C. F.^.—Your Ferns 
seem to have contracted some form of fungoid disease, but 
it is very difficult to say whether it is such or whether the 
brown blotches on the fronds have been caused by 
drip at some time or other, especially as it does hot 
seem to be in a virulent form. If your Ferns are in pots, 
remove from the rest those badly spotted and isolate 

them. Also pinch off and bum the most affected fronds. 
Do that in any case. Then very gently syringe the rest 
with Boapy-water and dust them all over denary with fine 
sulphur. Let that stop on for a week ; then wash the 
plants well with clear water and repeat the sulphur 
dressing. That is probably the best remedy. 

‘208—Trimming hedges (Rxceirior).—No matter 
what may be the plant used to form a hed^e, it is essen¬ 
tial that for the first year or two the pruning should be 
hard, to compel the plants to break cloee down and thus 
furnish the hedge densely from the bottom upwards. We 
should advise your recently-planted Beech be cut back to 
one-half its height now, unless the plants are dense and 
bushy at bottom. If th^' be so then cut back the tope 
one-third their length. This should be done with a knife, 
but the small side shoots may be clipped with shears once 
the hedges have become stout and dense below. Then 
regular clipping about July will do very welL Failing 

then, clip in February or March. 

209 — Oobaea scandens varlegata (W. G.).—Itis 
very probable that your Cobaea baa found the temperature 
at night of late too low ; possibly being near the glass, 
may nave got a slight touch of frost in the early morning, 
and thus leading to its present appearance. Where the 
house iakept nice and warm the plants usually do well all 
the winter. Still, it is good policy to cut it hard back 
sometimes and thus compel new growths to take place. 
If you cut yours back now to fairly bare stems new shoots 
will soon be formed and the plant will wear a luxuriant 
aspect. We like to see this Cobeea trained under a green¬ 
house or conservatory roof so that the flowering shoots 
bang down gracefully. 

210— Manurliig a garden (rAujoX—Fresh stable- 
manure, if at once strewed on the g^round and dug or 
forked in, will not produce any offensive smell, and as it 
decomposes will do the ground much good. The beet 
artificial-manure is composed of superphosphate (bone- 
flour), Kainit (potash salt), and sulphate of ammonia 
(nitrogen). Get these in equal quantities, and apply the 
two former together at once at the rate of 4 lb. per rod, 
and the latter apply after crops have begun to grow at 
2 lb. per rod. Let the first dressing be well dug in and 
mixed with the soil, and the latter one will washin, as it 
speedily diseolvea We presume you can purchase these 
artificial-manures in your district. 

211— Pruning Abutilon (Wye Faftey).—Abutilons 
in a greenhouse will go on growing indefinitely, and need 
hard pruning at least cnee a year. You cannot do better 
than cut back your plant hi^ now. It will then break 
afresh, and soon again bloom profusely. You may pot in 
some of the tope as cuttings into sandy soil, and endeavour 
to root them. You may water liberally when new growth 
begins, and also give some manure. It is the rule to put 
in cuttings of variegated Euonymuses in August, using 
good stout summer tops. They, however, root best under 
a handlight or in a frame, or in pots filled with sandy soil, 
and stood in a greenhouse. Put in tops of Veronicas now 
in pots as cuttings, and also in September to root during 
the winter. 

212— Oobaea scandens (Pofsy).—Your best plan is 
to leave your plants of Cobaia scandens alone for three 
weeks or so until all danger of severe frosts is past, which 
in your favoured neighbourhood it should be by that 
time, and then cut them down to within 2 feet or 3 feet 
of the ground, when they should shoot out strongly and 
cover the bare places you complain of. The only danger 
of cutting them down earlier is that if a severe frost 
comes after the fresh shoots have started these are killed, 
and the plants themselves often destroyed ; whereas a 
frost which cuts the tops of old plants often leaves suffi¬ 
cient vitality in the lower part of the stems to make them 
break again. 

213— A Clematis very large -wbite 

flowers (B. W. C.).—Several of the large-flowered 
Clematises of the lanuginosa and patens sections bear 
immense flowers, some of these being white and pale 
lavender. The following of the lanuginosa section bear 
white flowers : Alba magna, Anderson Henryi, lanuginoea 
Candida, and Madame Van Houtte, while Grand Duchess 
bemv white blossoms slightly flushed with rose. Of the 

S atens section Mrs. George Jackman bears satin-white 
owers, and Fair Bosamond, white, sometimes faintly 
tinged with blue. You can procure these varieties 
through any nurseryman who makes a speciality of hardy 
plants. 

214— Glazing putty (Mrs. JT.).-We have always 
assumed that good glazing putty contained some white 
lead, but no doubt cheap putty is innocent of it. There 
can be no doubt but that white lead putty sets the 
harder, but some persons object to it for greenhouse 

6 lazing because when glass is broken that sort of putty 
i so difficult to hack out. If erdinary putt} is made of 
well-ground whitening and good linseed-oil, and is tho 
roughly mixed and worked ere it is used, it does ver} 
well. Generally, glass is now well bedded in putty and 
bradded in, but not top-puttied as of old. After glazing, 
braddlng, and finishing off, then give putty and edge of 
glass three coats of paint, and this will exclude rain 
thoroughly. 

215—Woolly aphis (H. C.x— The white woolly mat¬ 
ter you see on your Apple-trees is the insect itself in 
quantity. It resembles an ordinary aphis or greenfly in 
shape, but is covered with a white powder}’ or woolly 
substance. The insect seems impervious to cold. Your 
best course will be to get some hot soapy and strong soda 
water, and with it well wash out the spots from the stems, 


well stabbing the places with a stout half-wom pamt- 
brush. After doing that then get some soft-soap, soot, 
and clay, with paraffin-oil, and make a fairly thick paint, 
coating over the infested parts with it. Use say 2 lb. of 
soft-soap in a gallon of boiling water, and stir in a quart 
of soot. Mix with a quart of clay, i-pint paraffin, then 
mix that with the other liquid. 

216— Oalvary Clover (Medicago Echlnas)(Clessr).— 
Sow the seeds one-eigh^ of an inch deep in ordinary soil, 
in a sonny position in the open border in April or May. 
Thin the seediinn to 6 inches apart when 1 inch high, and 
water copiously in dry weather. 

217— Mushroom-bed (J. L.).—We wish you had 
told us whether your MuMiroom-bed was made up indoors 
or outdoors. But the bed seems to have so far been made 
up all right as it is warm after having been made up so 
long ago as November last. The reason why the produce 
now is so small—really not Mushrooms at all, but mere 
tiny funguses—is due probably to one or two causes. The 
first is probably bad Mushroom-spawn, which may have 
been too old, and therefore exbususted ; or your bed may 
have developed too strong a heat at first and thus have 
burnt the fungus threads or mycelium. There is also the 
possibility that the stable-manure used was not healthy, 
horses being physicked. We fear it will be useless for 
^ou to keep the bed as it is, now that the result is so 

218— Cropping Vines (H. C.).—We are pleased to 
learn that your Vines seem to be promiring well alter 
being lifted and replanted. But all the same, as they 
have not yet obtained good root hold, they should be for 
the present season somewhat lightly cropped, and we 
should rewd about one half the usual nurntwr of bunchss 
as ample for this season. As we do not know the length 
of your rods we cannot indicate number of bunches each 
should carry, but if you allow them to be about 18 inches 
apart on the rods that should do very well; stiD, you 
must be guided somewhat by the strength of the bre^e 
or laterals, and also of the bunches which show on them 
But you will no doubt find your chief reward for reliftini 
the Vines in future years. 

219— Arums (Amufetir).—Keep your Callas in tbe 
warm greenhouse for some two or three weeks longer to 
induce them to make strong growth. If you can give 
them a little liquid-manure twice a week do so, as the 

f ilants will benefit. Then shift them into a cool-house or 
rame for a couple of weeks, and then, when the weather 
is warmer, either stand them outdoors in a half-shaded 
place, covering the pots with ashes for the summer, and 
keeping them liberally watered, then housing them again 
early in October, or planting them out on a west border 
at 2 feet apart, keeping them well watered, then in Sep 
tember carefully lifting and repotting them firmly, usinc 
good soil. Treated in either way the plants should bloom 
well next winter. 

220— Plants for sreenbouse In winter CAumi 
teur).—\ temperature of from 40 de^ to 50 degs. for 
winter-flowering plants, if you exclude bulbs, which latter 
would provide a fine show during the early spring months. 
You could bloom Camellias, the blue Paris Daisy (Agathaa 
coelestis), Olivia (Himantophvllum) miniata, O>roailla 
glauca. Primula floribunda and P. ol^nica; but is useless 
to exp^ such a show of flower in mid-winter in a bouse 
such as yours as would be possible in one where rather a 
higher temperature could be maintained. Azaleas of the 
mollis and indica sections, Lachenalias, Dentzia gradlia. 
Erica hyemalis, and Cytisus raoemosus would come inio 
bloom later. 

221— Preporlnar rough ground {Clayton Oroc<). 
—You have treated your ground fairly well, but the good 
effects of your labour will be. we fear, but temporary 
unless you can, if not now at least next winter, have ic 
broken up more deeply. Crops of any description soon 
suffer in dry weather when the ground is but shallow 
worked, and the subsoil is hard and impervious to both 
air and roots. We should advise you, because the area 
12 feet square is but a verv small piece, to have a trench 
2 feet wide and 1 foot in depth opened on one ride, then 
have the bottom soil from 10 inches to 12 inches deep well 
broken up, leaving it there, and adding some welt 
decayed manure. On to that throw the top 12 inches 
from the next breadth of 2 feet, and break up the bottom 
of that trench, and so on until all was done. Use the 
brickbats to make bottoms for your garden paths. 

222— Calabash This is Crescentra Oujeta. 

usually known as the Calabash-tree, from the Spanish 
word Calabazo, which signifies a Gourd or Pumpkis 



Calabash. 


The fruit, of which an illustration is given, has a hard, 
woody shell, and is used as a basin, cup, water-bottle. 
etc., taking in a large measure the place of pottery. 

223— Heating greenhouses (R. If.).—Communi¬ 
cations must rca^ our office, as a rule, not later than 
Wednesday to secure a reply in the following issue. For 
that reason the later ones have to be held over. Tour 

S reenbouse plan is hard to understand, as whilst you put 
tie width about 4 feet, you make each division 12 feet 
long, and on the plan mu^ less than the width. If your 
house be but 4 feet wide, a couple of 4-inch pipes should 
as arranged heat it wel}|; but if you want to force Meloi:«i 
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lod do propagation yoo will need a farther flow-pipe 
beneath the beds. Bat the plan is altogether difficult to 
anderstand, and is far too oomplica^. With ample 
ppuig, which is of the first Importance, you need a^ 
ample boiler power, as on the whole yon seem to have 
arranged for a great run of piping. Really, the plan is a 
poizle to elucidate, and our ooserv'ations upon it are so 
moch hampered because of that fact. 

S24—Oabbase-fly (Reader).—Certainly it is difficult 
to check the ravages of the Cabbage-fly or beetle when 
the punts are young. Whilst everyone advises free 
dusting witih soot or lime, it is the case, as you show, 
not always possible to keep the pest in check. Birds 
(ail to be of any service. An old remedy is to coat one 
tide of a 12-in^ board, that may be *10 feet or 12 feet 
long, with warm tar thickly; then let two men carry it 
along, suspended by cords at either end. Just over the 
young plants, and as the flies rise they stick to the tar. 
the board should be sloped forward somewhat. We have 
seen myriads trapped in this way. As to liming your 
ground, use either white or brown, and at the rate of 
three-quarters of a bushel per rod, very evenly distri¬ 
buted, and forked in. It would have been all the better 
could this have been done earlier. 

225—Bird-scarera (J. B J.—We think if you apply 
to some dealers in g^en sundries, such, for instance, 
ai Corry and Ca, slnsbury-street, London, you may 
hear of the artificial sparrowhawk you want In the 
case of birds eating buds from Plum and Pear-trees, net¬ 
ting them over is the best protection. Also during mid¬ 
winter syringe the trees gently with very thick soapy 
water, and then at once dust them with fresh lime 
and soot, that sticks to the buds, and makes them objec¬ 
tionable, yet peels off when the buds begin to burst As 
to raising Perennial Phloxes, you should sow seed 
at once in pans or pots and stand in a greenhouse or 
frame, keeping moderately watered. If you want to pro¬ 
pagate (rom cutUn^ take off young tops just breaking 
through the ground, when 2 inches long, and insert them 
Into pots fUl^ with sandy soil, and keep close. 

228-Plant8 for greenhouse (Pippon).-ka you 
have given none of the dimensions of your large green¬ 
house, we cannot tell whether it is too high. We do not 
assume that the pipes are too old, if they be sound and do 
not leak, but the^ may be badly placed, perhaps too level, 
and thus there is a poor hot-water flow. Perhaps the 
boiler is at fault, and does not give the heat that is need- 
CoL If bulbs or other plants are very much drawn it may 
be asnimsd it is because they are too far from the light. 
Could you not raise the stage nearer the glass ? You could 
make a concrete foundation, and on that place, but not 
fix, a greenhouse of wood, span-shaped, which would not 
be a lixtore, and heat it well by means of an ordinary 
unset boiler, also removable, and in that grow on into 
flower the early plants you need, then put them into your 
large house to furnish it. All climbing Roses, Azaleas. 
Camellias, Ferns. Palms, and similar plants will do well in 
your large greenhouse. 

227— Movlnfif Holl^-trees (BoJke ).—There is, as you 
say, considerable diversity of opinion as to the best time 
for transplanting Hollies. Personally we prefer the end 
of September or commencement of October, as we con¬ 
sider that the roots then get a good hold of the ground 
before they go to rest in the winter. We have, however, 
seen satisfactory instances of spring planting where the 
bushes have been mulched and copiously watered in dry 
weather. When Hollies are transplanted, just as their 
roots are starting into growth in the spring, the soil in 
which they ore planted should be in a state as to encour¬ 
age such growth, and any sudden dryness will so effectually 
check root action as to prevent the plants becoming 
established should the seas in prove a drj’ one. Therefore, 
in spring planting care should be taken that the soil con- 
talmng the roots is kept in a fairly moist condition even 
daring the most arid summer.—F. 

228- OactU8 Dahlias not flowering (StocJhreB). 
—The absence of flowers on your Cactus Dahlia plants last 
year was through no fault of the florist from whom tho 
plants were purchased, but rather because your soil for 
them was too highly enriched with manure. You may 
have planted late. Still, Cactus Dahlias are very strong 
indeed and almost rank Mowers ; and whilst needing 
Wrly good deep soil, yet do not want it to be too rich. 
We advise, if you plant this year, to withhold strong fowl 
manure, planting without any. Also plant as earlv as 
possible in June, having the plants well rooted in ‘pots 
flnt before planting out. Also reduce all stems to one 
Rrong one, and thin out the branches later, as the plants 
•oon become too crowded. In hot weather the plants like 
plenty of water and overhead sprinklings. 

^-Treatment of Oyolaxnen (’AyrMfre;.—Your 
one-year-old Cyclamen plants were probably from seed not 
sown soon enough. The usual rule is to sow seed under 
glass the flrst week in September, grow the seedlings 
on thinly in pans through the winter to shift into small 
pots singly in the early spring to get them into 6-inch or 
6-mch note during the summer, and then they begin to 
bloom in Xovember. Of course, such voung plants have 
no period of rest. Neither should old plants have any 
gwerally. Keep your plants in a greenhouse a little 
•ooger, then, after giving them separately, in a large box, a 
good fumigating with Tobacco-smoke, put them into a 
cold frame that looks north for the summer, and giving 
about July a shift into other pots a size larger. Just keep 
Wiem moderately moist and cool. They should flower 
naely, if got into a greenhouse, all the ensuing winter. 

230-Shrub« for town garden (Gloucester 
rerraeeX—We tear you will not And Rhododendrons to do 
•aWactorUy in so close a place as your backyard. Cer¬ 
tainly if you could get plants supplied you each year from 
a nursery, and returned them after the bloom was over, 
you might do pretty well, but hardly otherwise. Carna- 
wons do not thrive in such a place. The sooty atmosphere 
c<^ the leafage, and it is also unfavourable to blooming. 
All the same, the 3 ' do well in many town suburbs. You 
■aay find Berberis Aqulfolium to do because the leaves are 
«o hard and glossy. Also Box plants may do. Fuchsias 
«ay also do in pots. Hardy Grape-Vines make capital 
Wnraer town climbers. No doubt your bulbs will bloora 
jwrly well as these are but temporary flowers, 
n a window where they are more fully in the 
« tha ju± Ivies generally do fairly well, sc 
van^ated Aucubas and Euonymuses. 
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, and Plum-trees 

(Mrg. H. if.).—Although your drinking water well is so 
contiguous to your Peach border, yet we should not expect 
any harm from the moderate use of manure on the border 
to the well, unless it were so situate that surface water 
ran direct into it. and that is hardly probable. 8tiU, as 
you have fears, we advise you to get finely crushed bone- 
Uke dust, and strew it on the surface at the rate of S oz. 
per square yard, as itis some time in dissolving, andKainit, 
and strew this at the rate of 2 oz. per square yard, and then 
very lightly indeed fork or point it in. Over the border 
for the summer put a very moderate coating of long 
fresh manure from the stable. You may rest assured that 
none of these things will at all contaminate the border. 
You should be able to purchase these chemicuil manures 
from a manure dealer or manufacturer. 

232— Various (CrtMf).—You may grow on cuttings 
from a hot-bed frame in y'our Tomato-house, but keep 
them as near the glass as possible. As your Tomato 
plants are yet young they will take no harm in a some¬ 
what close atmosphere, if kept very near the light, but 
when they begin to flower and fruit, then more air is 
essential. The air in your house should suit Dwarf 
Kidney Beans in pots very well, if you have a temperature 
of about 60 doM, giving them ample light. If you put 
Potatoes into large pots to produce young tubers they 
may stand under the stage until the shoots come through, 
and then they must be put near the glass, or the shoots 
wUl be drawn and worthless. Practically, any tender 
plant besides Heliotropes, such as Fuchsias, Petunias, 
Begonias, Geraniums, tender Ferns, Palms—indeed, any 
similar things—will do in a warm-house. 

233— Honesty (Lunarla biennis) (y.).—This old 
fashioned plant is beautiful, cot only on account of its 
fragrant purple blossoms, but from the silvery flat seed- 
poos that succeed them. In borders, on the margins of 
shrubberies, and in half-shady situations, it is effective in 
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April and May, in any ordinary light garden soil. Honesty 
is charming in a semi-wild state on chalky or dry banks 
and in open bushy placea Seed should be sown every 
spring, and the plants should be thinned out during 
growth in order to make good ones for the next year. 

234— Fuchsia fulgens (R. IT.).-Had your plants 
been old ones they would, if kept all the winter in a cool- 
house or frame, have died down, leaving strong tuberous 
roots, like Dahlia roots. But plants from autumn-struck 
cuttings would be long in forming such tuberous roots, 
and no doubt yours go naturally into a state of rest now 
that such roots have been formed. We should advise vou 
to let them partially dry off for a couple of weeks, then 
gradually damp the soil and stand the pots in a worm box 
or frame, when new ^wth should follow. You may 
plant your Gladioli bulbs in a couple of weeks safely. Dig 
the ground deep, and bury into it some very old hot-bed 
manure, leaf-soil, or old potting soil to help make the 
Mrden soil good. Bury the bulbs quite a couple of inches 
beneath the ground. If you plant at once, as 3 'ou may, 
place a little heap of ashes over each bulb or cluster of 
bulbs. 

235— Trenchlnfif Whether you cidl 

what you describe in your note trenching or digging, 
certainly in performing the latter work it is the general 
rule, although it may be different in Cumberland, for the 
worker to face his trench, and not work sidewavs to it, as 
that is awkward. But when a piece of ground is being 
trenched—that is, a width right across the ground, say 
2 feet wide, is being moved two spits deep—then the soil 
is moved by the worker standing sideways to the trench. 
After all, it matters little how done so long as it is well 
done, and the soil is left even on the surface. But whether 
digging or trenching a plot of ground of, say, 30 feet 
wide, It is far better to do it by halves, working down 
one half and returning on the other half. In that case 
there is no need to wheel all the soil taken out of the 
original trench to the other end, but to leave it where 


t^own out for the purpose of flUlng the final trench on 
the returo h^. ^ to the makmg of cuttings with 

Wanting bases instead of level ones immediately under a 
leal-joint, we can but say that the latter is the plan in 
universal use, and is the most sucoeeeful one. Still with 
your method you may obtain a certain amount of suc¬ 
cess. Veiy much depends on the nature of the plant 
propagatM and the position of the slanting cut, wUch 
must include the side or leaf-joint certainly. 

236-Amatetir ftrult srowlnff (ff. R. H.>-We 
think your proposal to embark in fruit culture as a 
marketable commodity is a very reasonable one, as you 
are not dependent on your labour for a livelihood, and 
Mn^ord to wait until trees, etc., become productive. No 
doubt the beet county for you is Worcester, for the 
Evesham district is good for fruit purposes. But you had 
bottor consult some Worcestershire county newspaper or 
house or land agent, or else advertise for land for your 
purpose To do any good you want to start with several 
acres of land, whichshould he broken up, cleaned, mode- 
rately manured, and planted down with trees and bushes 
next winter. You will, no doubt, have to build your 
house and glass, as it may be very difficult to get land 
and such accommodation anywhere. You may obtain good 
advice if you will purchase from Mr. G. Bunyard. Old 
Nurseries, Maidstone, “ Fruit Farming for Profit," price 


if.),-It is evident that your 
Tulip-bulbs are spent, and may not bloom again, especially 
if they are of the early Dutch varieties, which bloom early. 
You had better, after the leaves have ripened, store the 
bulbs till the autumn, then plant them out, 6 inches apart, 
in good soil, to grow into larger ones, and these may 
flower the following year. You may be able to strike the 
top of your Aralia if you take it off carefully. As a cut¬ 
ting, insert It, 2 inches deep. Into sandy soil, in a 5-inch 
pot, then stand it in a box which j'ou can cover up close 
wth a piece of glass, and keep the box inside sprinkled, 
and the glass shaded. The stem should then break afresh. 
There are many varieties of Justicia, most of them being 
stove-plants, needing good heat. Unless we knew the 
\ ariety, we could not tell you what forcing treatment it 
needs. But we fear it is a plant which you cannot treat 
as it requires. 

238 — Oarnations for show Carna¬ 

tions planted in the open g^den cannot be forwarded or 
retarded in order to obtain flowers at a certain date, 
though plants in a sunny position will, naturally, be earlier 
in perfecting their blooms than those grown in a more 
shady site. For the above reason exhibitors usually grow 
their plants in pots in which they can be removed into 
positions where they ean be pushed on if the season 
happens to be late, or kept bock if they give signs of 
maturing their blooms too soon. The most successful 
e.'chibitors pot-up the rooted layers in October, in a com¬ 
post of four parts loam, one leaf-mould, and one well- 
rotted manure, to which is added a liberal allowance of 
silver-sand, and place in cold-frame, shading slightly, and 
keeping close for a week or so, after which air is admitted 
freely and the lights eventually removed, being repla^d, 
however, during frosts and heavy rains. In March the 
plants are placed in larger pots and stood in the open in 
April —P. 

239— Dlvldlng Begonia tubers (M. S.).—You 
can divide your Begonia tubers when they start into 
growth. Place the tubers in a shallow blox of light 
compost, such as leaf-mould and sand, or Cocoa-nut-fibre 
and loam, and cover them to about three-quarters of their 
depth with the same compost. This compost should be in 
a moist condition, and if it shows signs of becoming dry 
it should be gently' watered with teind water through a 
fine rose. A sunny position in a temperature of from 
55 degs. to 60 degs. is the best for starting the tubers. 
The eyes will soon push out from the tubers, when these 
may be lifted and carefully divided with a sharp knife, 
leaving one or more eyes to each portion of the tuber. 
Sprinkle the cut portions with silver-sand, and pot the 
divisions in a light sandy compost, growing them on in 
heat. Some growers object to dividing the takers, and 
instead, take off the young shoots when 2 inches long 
with a small heel of the tuber attached to the shoots, 
cutting the portion out with the point of a sharp knife, 
and then growing on as described above.—F. 

240— Getting rid of ants In cricket ground 
(A.J.Ii .).—Pouring a solution of petroleum into their 
nests is the best way of getting rid of ants, but this 
would not be admissible in 3 ’our cose. Ants are easily 
trapped by placing saucers coniaining a little treacle near 
their haunts, or by pieces of sponge soaked in sugar and 
water. Another good method of getting rid of them is 
to place inverted flower-pots, about the 5-inch size, close 
to their runs, covering the drainage-hole. The ants will 
in the course of a week or fortnight fill these dry recep¬ 
tacles with eggs, which can then be destroyed in boiling 
water. Replace the pots, as the colonies, if strong, will 
soon refill them, ^ttles of sugar and water, with sticks 
placed against their sides to enable the ants to climb up, 
are also good traps. All of these methods should be 
initiated early in the season, as if the ants are killed as 
soon as they begin to move about there should be few 
left after midsummer. Waterings of liquid-manure or 
soot-water in their nests generally lead to the ante 
seeking other quarters, as they have a great dislike to 
pungent smells.—F. 

241— Various (Novice ).—Heating a greenhouse with 
an oil-stove is better than nothing, but it is at the best 
but a poor substitute for a sm^l boiler and hot-water 
pipes. To have Roses flowering for some time in a green¬ 
house you cannot do better wan to have Hombre and 
W. A. Richardson. Sweet-scented strong climbing varie¬ 
ties are seldom continuous bloomers. Smilax will do in a 
cool-house, but it makes much more rapid nowth when 
it is in warmth. Any of the early-flowering Clematises of 
the Lanuginosa type. Lady Bovill, and Lady Londes- 
borough, will suit you; and of other climbers the Trumpet 
Honeysuckle, Cobea scandens, and Passiflora coorulea 
are good. A little weak soot or guano-water—of the 
latter 1 oz. to the gallon—will do Tulips good if given 
once a week. Wallflowers will benefit too if the soil they 
are in be poor, but not otherwise. There is no reason why 
you should not remove “Geranium” cuttings from warm- 
house to cold one, provided the cutting are well rooted, 
and the cold-house is kept close for a few days to enable 
the plants to become used to the lower temperature. Of 
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coiine, you would have to exclude frost. ■ But if the 
houM be ehut up dose ere the tun goes oil in the after 
nooo, then all may be well. 

242— Water rxuinlns qolokly out of pots 
(M. B. i/J.—Tbe reason of the water running through 
the pots so quickly is because there are interstloee in the 
ball of soil or between the soil and the aidee of the pots, 
through which the water escapes without moistening the 
whole of the soil. This often occurs in the case of ro<»n* 
plants, such as Palms, which are apt to be occasionally 
taken op bv their stems instead of by the pots, when the 
ball of soil is frequently lifted out of uie pot, and, however 
carefully replaced, leaves a space between the sides of the 
pot and the soil, through which water readily finds its 
way. Worm-holes in the soil also afford a rapid means of 
egress for the water. When pot-plants have got into the 
condition described by you, the only means of thoroughly 
moistening the whole ball of soil is to plunge them over 
the rims of the pots in water—tepid water should be used 
—until bubbles cease to rise to the surface. The soil 
should then be allowed to almost dry out before plunging 
them again. When you repot be careful to see that no 
holes are left in the soil, and that is a solid, though at the 
same time porous, mass.—F. 

243— Zonal Pelarfronlmns (d. N. F.).—We infer, 
from therootlesecondition of theyoung Zonal Pelargoniums 
received per post from the florist, that they are bub 
cuttings, rootM recently in heat, then taken from the 
chtttng^wts and sent you per poet, the soil being shaken 
out, and with it has gone many of the young tender roots. 
Such things nearly always are imsatisfactory—Indeed, 
little that Is good can be done with them unless there be 
a well heated greenhouse or frame to stand them in after 
they have been put singly into quite small pots, in sandy 
soil. If you could have ^ted longer and asked for well- 
rooted plants that had been hardened in a cold-house or 
frame, they would, when shaken from the soil, not lose 
the roots in the way yours did. But if you could afford 
to buy young plants well rooted singly in small pots, and 
would order them to be turned out of the pots without 
disturbing the roots, having each one wrapped separately 
and firmly in soft paper, then packed tightly into a small 
box, with a little Moss, securely fastened down, and sent 
by rail if too heavy for the poet, the result would then be 
most satisfactory. Why not purchase autumn-rooted 
cuttings now, and these will, if you also have a good selec¬ 
tion of varieties, prove to be a good investment. iSrice 
depends on the rize of plants and the variety. Of course 
newer ones are dearer, but if you want the best order 
strong, well-seasoned plants. 

244— Barly-forced Strawberries (Surrey).—To 
have Strawberrira forced to fruit In January, or early in 
February, you must leave some plan^ expressly to produce 
runners early. These should be young ones, planted in 
August or September, and Boyal Soveragn, or other good 
early variety. The bloom-stems should be pinched out, 
and then they would throw runners early. These should 
be layered—so soon as large enough—into 3-inch pots filled 
with good soil, and kept watered till well rooted, then be 
out from the old plants and stood together, to be shift^ 
into 6-inch pots, very firmly potted with good soil, and 
stood outdoors to become full of roots, to house in a frame 
in October. These plants would have to be got into a 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 60 degs., gradually increas¬ 
ing up to 70 degt., as the flowers opened. They would 
have to be stood on shelves near the glass—a lean-to against 
a wall with a south aspect is best for early forcing. Idling 
that, a span-house, 10 feet wide, would do, the centre path 
sunken to give headroom, and stages on each side to beep 
the plants well up to the light and where ample air can 
circulate about them. No plant should carry more tiba-n 
8 or 9 fruits, all the others being cut out after the best 
have set. Tou would find three length of 4-inch piping 
good for a lean-to house, and four lengths needful for a 
span-house. The side-walls should fully 2 feet in 
height if the house is of span-shape. 

245— aiadloll nnsatlsflaotory (R. P.).—We are 
unable to tell from the small Gladiolus corm you forwaid 
to what variety or species it belongs, and your informa¬ 
tion is too meagre to help ns in determining thie point. 
You say that you brought the bulbs from Madeira three 
years ago, and that, though apparently in vigorous health, 
they have not bloomed since they have been in your 
poBsession. Presumably you saw the plants in flower at 
Madeira, but you say nothing as to what their blossoms 
are like, while the detmls you g^ve concerning their 
growth are not sufficiently oefinite. As the conn you 
send has pushed up a shoot about 2 inches in length it 
would appear that your plants have just started into 
CTOWth, out you say in the course of a month or so the 
folia^ will vrither. It certainly is not natural for any 
Gladiolus to produce foliage that springs up and withers 
in the course of six weeks. If this is the case it would 
seem to indicate that the ripening is premature. If you 
would forward one of the large bulbs, and give full details 
of your culture, stating the time at which the corms 
commence to throw up their leafage, and the period that 
elapses before this withers, and whether the subsequent 
shoots yon speak of develop into healthy foliage, we will 
try to help you.—F. 

246— VarloOB {M. C. C. H.). —Cannas do not habit¬ 
ually flower in the winter. Generally they are allowed to 
die down and to break up afresh in the spring. You 
could only keep them in flower in neat warmth, and then 
the result would be indifferent, l^e best winter-flower¬ 
ing Stocks are Intermediates, the seed being sown thinly 
in small pots at the end of May, and raised under glass, 
the seedlings being thinned down to five, and eany in 
August shifted into 6-inch pots to fiU with roots and to 
flower. Tree Carnations should be kept in pots, and 
when they have done blooming in the spring oe sUfted 
into other pots a size larger, get well rooted, then be 
stood on an ash floor ou^oors to harden, and be got 
under glass again at the end of September. Marguerite 
Carnations you can have by sowing seed under glass now, 
growing some on later In pots for winter blooming, and 
j^anting some outdoors to flower. Begonias of the 
Tuberous fonn can be grown on from root tubers, but 
they bloom in the summer. The Fibrous-rootra ones are 
propagated by cuttings in the spring, and grown on in 
pots to bloom in the winter. Forget-me-nots are hardy, 
and should be raised from seed sown outdoors early in 
August, some being got into pots later. Please to ifiace 
some reliance In the Judgment of a practical gardener; he 


knows best, for gaidening knowledge can only be gained 
by long experienoe. If you like perfume why not grow 
Mignonette in pots, sown ear^ in August; also Wall¬ 
flowers, sown in June; and also have plenty of good double 
Violets in pots. 

247^Bollers, etc. \P. B.).—Yours is a rather 
exhaustive request, and it is not possible to formulate any 
heating plan for your houses as described. What you 
rather should do is to indicate exactly how many feet run 
of 4 -inch piping you have to heat with a boiler, and 
request a manufacturer to supply one equal to your 
requirementa We do not care ior conical boilers where 
much wors in firing has to be done. Better have a good 
saddle, or horizontal tubular of the Rochford pattern, as 
If more expensive to set they do far better work m the end. 
Naturally you want to be economical, but on the other 
hand too much economy where forcing is carried on may 
defeat the object in view, which is aided by ample 
warmth to force rapidly and thus have ^ings early and 
good to selL Do not you think you could g^t a good idea 
as to what may be best to grow by finding out what other 
market-growers find best, and also from local dbope and 
markets what they most need? No doubt during the 
summer Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and Grapes, if good, pay 
better than flowers, and in the winter Oallas, Ro^ 
ChrysanUiemums, Cyclamens, double white Primulas, 
Azaleas, Freesias, and similar things, all earily forced, are 
amongst flowers most in request. Your Vines, now sub- 
j^ to mildew, no doubt have their roots in sour subsoil. 
They need lifting and replanting,using some good soil about 
them. Do that at once if they have not begun to break. 
We have done our best to reply to your questions, but in 
our limited specs answers must be brief, and for that 
questions should be brief and very clearly defined, not 
mixed up. 

248— Bird Of Paradise-flower.—I shall be glad if 
you will tell me what treatment the Bird of Paradise 
plant requires? I bought the seeds in New York last 
year, and planted them, but they have not flowered. 
They are in (he stove, and about 20 inches high, and do 
not show anv sign of flower.—C. M. Williams. 

Apparently a Ciianthw from the lea/, but perhaps 
some reader can teU us what the Bird of Paradise^ 
JUrwerisf 

NAMBS OF P1.ANTS AND FR U I T S . 

*** Any eomynunieations respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardknixo Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. Xo more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of planta— A. P. B.—Saxifraga ligulata. 

- R. Dodds.—Arisema ringens. Native of Japan.- 

M. T. J7.—Dogwood (Cornua Ma^.- Manuscript.— 

Eupatorium Weinmannianum.- T. Marsh, —Yulan, or 

Lily-tree (Magnolia conroicua).- T. N.—Vanda tricolor. 

- H. P. P.—Epimedfum macranthum.- HeUeborus. 

—1, An hybrid, and so much like others that we could not 

name it; 2, H. orientalis.-S%nmn.—The blue one is Iris 

reticulata; the other. Primula denticulata. Can be got of 
any good nursery dealing especially with alpine flowers. 

Look through our advertisement columns.- T. O.— 

Kindly sencT flowers.-Davifctnp.—SciUa altaica.- 

C. C. K.—Iris alata.- O. C.—Iris reticulata, the Netted 

Iris.- S. W.iComwdU. —^The shrub isCydonia japonica; 

the other is the common Tradescantio.- A. X—Vel- 

theimia viridiflora.- Ernest Ballard.—Voppy Anemone, 

form of A. coronaria, called Bose de Nice. The flowers 
have been sent in large quantities from the Mediter¬ 
ranean region this year. Light, well-drained soil is neces¬ 
sary. - Rampisham. — Streptosolen Jamesoni.- 

K. E. J.—Narcissus variformis, often found amongst 

flowers of pallidns prseeox.- Cargreen .—Yeurs was the 

ordinary Dutch Hyacinth, not Roman, which is a smaller, 
earlier flower. We have never heard of a combination of 

the twa- Silurian and Constant Reader.-Anemone 

coronaria (Poppy Anemone) Rose do Nice.- Jumbo.— 

1, Eulalia japonica variegata; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan 
variegatum ; 3, Epiphyllum truncatum ; 4, Cyperus alter- 
nlfolius; 5, Specimen insufficient: 6, Agathaaa coeleetis.— 

M. L. L. -Unfortunately Uie Violet flower was much 

withered when received. It is probably Marie Louise, 
but to name Violets at all oorrecUy several of the finest 
fresh flowers should be sent, as they resemble one another 

considerably.- A. L. B.—The Rose is undoubt^y 

Mar^chal Niel. The flowers sometimes assume the colour 

of those sent.- C. N.—Rosa Banksiae Fortune!.- B. B. 

—Comus Mas (Dogwood). — Caloetdus.—liis tuberosa, not 
a native, but has become naturalised in plac^. 

Names of ftmlts.- B. R. n.—\, Waltham Abbey 
Seedling; 2, Lane's Prinoe Albert 


Oatalognes received. — Begonias, Cannas, 

Dahlias, etc.—Messrs. Krelage, Haarlem, Holland.- 

Chrysanthemums.—Memts. Vilmorin - Andrieux & Co.. 

4, Oual-de-la-M^gisserie, Paris.- Hardy Herbaceous ana 

Bulbous Plants, etc.—Messrs. Wm. Cutbush & Som High- 

»te Nurseries, London, N.- Agricultural Seeds.— 

lessrs. Cooper, Taber & Co.. 90 and 92, Southwark-street, 

London, S E.- Herbaceous and Alpine Plants.—Messre. 

T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham.- Field 

Roots and Seeds. —Messrs. Dixon & Sons, HulL- Farm 

Beeds.—Messrs. Toogood & Sons, Southampton. 


LAW. 


Dispute between landlord and 
tenant (O. W.). — Two years ago your 
“ deputy landlord,” who is a joiner, asked you 
to allow him to store some tim W in your garden 
for a few months, and you agreed to allow him to 
do this on payment of an agreed sum. The man 
continued to store timber for eighteen months, 
and then, as he had already obtained a timber- 
yard, you gave him six months’ notice to deter¬ 
mine the arrangement, which expires on the last 


day of March. He, however, tells yon that he 
will not remove the timber, and tliat he ahiJl 
continue to use the garden in this way, and 
ofEered you a larger sum in payment thereef, 
bat you refused to allow him to continue, and 
he told you that in that case yon might leave 
the^ pl^e. You need not leave until the 
expiration of a proper notice to quit, and if t^e 
maai does not remove his timber at the end ef 
this month yon ma^ bring an action in the 
county (x>urt claiming possession and also 
dama ges. Yon have a clear case, but yon will 
require a solicitor’s assistance. I do not under¬ 
stand what a “ deputy landlord ” is, but I may 
say that if yon mean that yon are a enb-tenant 
of the deputy landlord, who himself takes the 
premises from the ** absentee landlcn^” yon 
cannot do any good by appealing to the head 
landlord, unless indeed yon can get him to give 
the superior tenant notiro to quip.—K. C. T. 

l9 an BirgBn a firearm?— Do air> 
guns come under the Firearms Act ?—A. £. G. 

An air-gon is not a firearm, bat for some 
purposes it is treated as if it were such, liras, 
a gun license is required by any person carrying 
or usiim an air-gon in situations where a license 
would be required for an ordinary shot-ffnzl or 
other firearm, but air-guns may be used oy all 
persons authorised by an occupier of land to 
kill or take ground game nndiw the Ground 
Game Act, altnongh only the occupier and one 
other person may use fii^rms for such puxpoee. 
I cannot^ make out the address you give, out 1 
think it is possible that your enquiry refers to 
the operation of the Arms Act in Ireland. If 
so, I may sav that I do not profess any know¬ 
ledge of msn law, but at thesame time I shoi^ 
expect that where the use of firearms is mro- 
lited so alio is the nse of air-gnns.—K. CT T. 


TO FLORISTS, SUHDHYMEN, & OTHERS. 

A PATENT 

Of considerable value to the Trade, and, if 
properly worked will pay a very handsome 
profit. It is nowon the market, but the owner 
has not time to devote to the sale of it, hence 
his reason for selling. 

QEO. SOOTT, 

98, KIRKOATE, LEEDS. 


METTING FOR TENNIS BORDERING, so 

-kl useful for the lawn or garden, specially prepared with a 
line attached to the net top and bottom throumout, easy to 
erect or take away; 25 yards long 3 yards wide, Gs.; or any 
length 3d. per yard run, carria^ paid. I do not require pay¬ 
ment tUl you hate reeeived and approved of the netting from— 
H. J. GAS80N, Net Works. Rye 

fTENTSl TENTS 1 — Suitable for Gardens, 

Oiloket, or Camping-oot mrpoees. 40 feet in cimun- 
ferenoe, peA poles, mallet, and lines complete (with tent beg 
inolud^). These tents are white, and have only been used a 
little by Her Majesty’s Goveniment, and miginalte ooot 
over £6 eacdi. I wUl send one oompIcM for 35e. ~Oan6e sent 
on approval. N.B.—I have a quantity of tents from 15a. to 
90 b. each, but the tents which please my (nistomeis are 
I send out at 25a. eaeh. Giuriiage_^d. Price List of 
marquees (any sizeipost free.—HENRY J. GABSON, Govern- 
ment Oontraccor, Rye. Sussex. 


pOWLER’S MEALY-BUG DEaTROYER.— 

^ For the eradioation of this most troublesome of ^ve- 
house plant pests. It is instant destruction to both 
1 nsect and ova, and does not stain or injure the foliage. In 
botUes, la, 2 b. 6d., 5s., and lOs. Sold by all Seedsmen.— 
CORRY & CO., Ltd., London. 

pWING’S MILDEW COMPOSITION. — 

AJ Absolutely certain in efleot. No plant grower should be- 
without a bottle at hand. Price, in bottles, la 6d. and 3s. 
Per mil., 12a Sold by aU Seedsmen.—OORRY & OO.. Ltd., 
London^_ 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

A- Netting, small mesh, will keep out the smallest birds, 
35 square yards for la Will not rot if left out in all weathers. 
Carriage paid en all orders over Sa As sullied to the Royal 
Gardena O<»nmoner Netting at 50 Bqa§we yards for lau— 
n n -r ^ , Uettlng Worfa. Rya 


From H. J. GABSON. Garden 1 


HA-RDENER (married) Wanted for suburban 

garden, about 1} acres (boy kept to atsistl, rooms on 
premises, must be competent, very steady, and reliable. 
Apply by letter, stating SRe, if any children, reference, and 
wages required to S. CUTLER, West Bank, Leeiduun- 
hill, Kent, S.E. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of the Easter Holidays we 
shall be obliged to go to press early with the 
nnmber of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dated April 8th, 1899. Orders should be 
sent .as early as possible in the week pre¬ 
ceding to insure insertion. No advertise¬ 
ment intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after the first post on 
THURSDAY, the 30th MARCH. 

• Original frurri 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


April 8, 1899 
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t. TURNER, a GT. SUTTON, CHESTER. 


Begronias, 2 years old, 5 colours. Prize Strain, 12/-100. Begronias, 1 year old, 5 colours. Prize Strain, 8/6 1 OCk 
Gratis with bj- orders, 3 Lilium auratum, one week only. Orders 2/6 and over carriage paid. 

■PRESH ARRIVAL THIS WEEK from LCACTTO DABU.I^^ewh; 6.^6d-i STAlTDARDBOSmS. is. Sd. each ;1&. doM^ Sate 

I Jai)s«.100casesauratumsandlanctfollumstofii»econdlJ 


•PRESH ARRIVAL THIS WEEK from CACTTOI 

<L Japan, 100 cases anratnms and lanclfoUoms In fine condl- 

L. landfoUum apecloeum rabram, ex., 9d. each; 6s. dox. 

L. lancifoliom speoioeani nibnun, 9 to 11 in., 6d. each; 5s. dox. 

It. lancifolram speoioeam roeeum, ex., 9d. each; 6s. dox. ^ Yh 

li. lanoifoliara speciosimi roseum^ to 11 in., 6d. each; 5e. dox. 

L. lancifolittm speciosum album Rrat., ex., 9d. each: 68. dox. 

L lanoilblium speciosum album Krat., 9 to 11 in., 6d. each; ^ 

5e. dox.; or 2of each sort, 6, 2 b. 6d. 

f.iHwna londflonun (Hardj HarrisI or Easter Lily). Harmonj 
1,0)0 L. loo^flonim, 5 to 7 in. dr., 6, bS; 12, it -; IOOl U/-. Miss Barry 

1,000 L. longiflorum, ex. large, 3,1/3; 6, 2/-: 12, 3/6; iOO, 34/-. Lady Marsham 
l,0001i.lonf.giganteum, 6,1/6; 12,3/6: picked, 3,1/3; 6.3/9; Lady Oroarenor 
12, ftf'-. Kaiserin 

8JWt Ul- avmtlllll (The Golden-rayed LHy of Japan). Centennial 


6d. each: 6 . 2b. 6(^ 12. 4s. 6d. 


Mrs. liawkinB 

Delicate 

Duke of Clarence 
King of Cactus 
E. Cannell 


STANDABD BOSXS. la Sd. each; 128. doxen: Sale 
price, 10a.; mixed, unnamed, dosep. Os.; Sa'e price, 7b. 6d. 


Cannell’s Brilliant Ilf ra. A. Peart 


5e. dtm; or 2 of each sort, 6, 2b. 6d. 
t.inrmi londflonun (Hiudy HarrisI or Easter Lily). 
1,OOOL. loogiflonim, 5to7 in. dr., 6, bS; 12, 2/-; 1 (Wl 1SI-. 
1,000 L. longiflorum, ex. large, 3,1/3; 6, 3/-: 13, 3/6; iOO, 34/-. 
1,00^^tonf. giganteum, 6,1/6; IS, 3/6; pickeA 3,1/3; 6,3/9 

MOi 14L avriltlim (The Golden-rayed LHy of Japha). 
L. anratom, 6 to 7 im dr., 6,1/3; IS, 2/-; 100^ IS/-. 

L. anntum. 8 in. dr., 6; 1/9; 12,3/-; 100, 30/., 

L auratum, 9 in.. 3.1/9; 6, 2/6: 12, 4/9: 100, 40/% 

L. anratom, 10 to 12 in., each 1/-; 13,10/-. 

L aniatum, exi ra larg& 8/6 k eadt: 6 for KV-: k 6^ U/-. 
landfditim sp^osum album Ithe pure white JHNUies< 
landloNnm Lily)^ 7 to 9.3^ 1/3; 6,3/3 ; 12. 3/6. 
lilium landfolhim apedoeum album, 9 to 11 in., 9d. each; 


O. of Radnor EL Freeman Delicata A. Alexlel A. Colomb A. GarriCra 

Crawley Gem B. Weekley Duke of Clarence B. de Neige B. of Waltham O. Forestier 

Kathleen Miss V. Morgan King of Cactus D. of Teok D. Jamain D. of Edinburgh 

A. W. Tait Mrs. Keith E. Cannell C. Lefebrre Holmes B. Rothschild 

Panthea Cazmell’s Brilliant Mra. A. Peart B. Boile G. Jacquemlnol J. Hopper 

Joeej^ine Bt. Catherine Lulu Clark H. Jamain J. Bright J. Cherpin 

B. of Eyneaford Piinoe CHuistine 8u. of Courene H. Paul EL Hole P. C. de Rohan 

Mr. Glosse B. of Arundel Sir T. Lawrenoe G. l4yonnalse P. of Waltham Had. E. Verdier 

The Bishop B. Keith Y. Folkestone U. Brunner M. Charts Ifad. G. Lulset 

Harmony Mr. Bennett Apollo Mad. Y. Yerdier B. Maynard A. Wood 

MisB Barry Black Knif^t Honoris Mrs. J. Laing Gloire de Dijon La Franca 

Lady Marsham EL W. Tait L. Lyndhurst Dozen, our selection, lOs. 4-year-oId Standards, yery law 

Lady Orosrenotr Bfd. of Kent Am^on heads, mixed, 28. each; IBs. doxen 

Kaiserin Wilts Lass Yellow Joarexl DWABFS, 6a. per doxen: 6, Ss 6d. Bale price. 

Centennial Mixed, per doxen, 2 b. 6d. 12,4s. 6d,; 6,28.6d. 

SHOW DABIilAS* 6d. each; 6. 2 b. 6d.; 13, 4 b. 6d. Dnpuy Jamain O. Washington Hopper 
iSSlOYr&L eeoh-Mk. Sl F. jfichelon J. Bright C. Fo^er 

flACTUS DAHLIAS, large root,, named, 12, g j^^^.Uenbea, 

^ 48,6d.; mixed, 12, Ss. 6d. D. de Vallombrosa O. Dsrwin P. of Walthass 


Bt. Catherine 
Prince CThristine 
B. of Arundel 
B. Keith 
Mr. Bennett 
Black Knight 
EL W. Tait 
Md. of Kent 
Wilts Lass 


Lulu Clark 
8u. of Courene 
Sir T. Lawrenoe 
Y. Folkestone 
Apollo 
Honoris 
L. Lyndhnrst 
Am^on 
Yellow Joarexl 


A. Alexlel 

B. de Neige 
D. of 

C. Lefebrre 
B. BoUe 

H. Jamain 
H.Paul 
O. l4yonnalBe 
U. Brunner 
Mad. V. Verdier 
Mrs. J. Laing 


A. Garriera 

O. Forestier 

D. of E/unburgh 

B. RothschiM 
J. Hopper 

J. Cherpin 

P. C. de Rohan 
Had. E. Verdisr 
Ifad. G. Lttlaet 
A. Wood 

La Franca 


Mixed, per doxen, Ss. 6d. 

EOi^S* 6d. each; 6 . 2b. 6d.; 13, 4 b. 6d. 


FAM^,6d. each; 6^ Ss. 6d. 


» SPECIAL OI^R OF ROSES, 12, 4 to 7 feet, 

. for 6s.: Gloire de Dijon. Turner’s Crimson Rambler, 
' Gloire de Margottin, Perle Blanche, Ulrioh Brunner, Mad. 


uu^ jM^out^ sp^os^wDumitnep^wmte Japanese Oi^EUlAL OFFER OF ROBES, 12, 4 to 7 leeb, ^ de Berenjm 

DA iiaeh- ® for 6e.: Gloire de Dijon, Turner’s Crimson Rambler, S 
® Gloire de Margottin, Perle Blanche, Ulrioh Brunner, Mad. g- 

SSrJ3iiiu:3<i.';ffe£Tl(Kw mURNEB’S PLANTS.—GeraniniM, varioui aKmbtor 

Mantbrstia^^tsl,50, ls.M. jm, A sorts. Is. doxen, autumn struck. Oalla mthiopica Little J. Margottin 

M. croopamtall^50jB.6A;l(A28. ^ Oem. 3, la 3d.; Callasethiopica Easter Lily, 3,1a 6(L Smilax, J. Bouger 

141^ lai^oUiim ^b^ Epapnmalbum. 6, la 6d.; 13, k. 6d. the substitute for Maiden-hair Fern. 6, Passion-flowers, St. of Waltham 

Tipkl^ UUxiQaii LDiesl U ha 4 sorta^la 6A 6. Is. 3d. Primula chinensia 13, la 6d. Chrysanthemuma H. Page 

PwODlsa m extra fine mixtorea 6, la fid.; 13, Sa fid.; large named cuttings, 34, inl2Borts, mixed, la fid.; planta 12, la Sd. Mr. R. Monnent 
w J • «iw, Ml. Mixed Marguerttea 13,1a 6d. AraliaSieboldi. 2 years old, fine B. ^thschild 

H^eborai niger, each, 9d.: doa, fis.; 100, Wa for decorations. 6, la 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d. India-rubber-planta 2, G. Jacoueminot 

fipwa ulmans plaoa, double white, fi for la 6d.; IS, la 6d. u. fid. Nicotlana afflnia 2, la 3d. Lobelia cardinalis (the Mme. V. Yerdiei 


TigrklksiltsxiQaiiLDiee). 12,ln48ortala6d. ' 

PiMolsa m extra fine mixtorea la fid.; 13, Sa fid.; large 
roota 

HeOebonu nifer, each, 9d.: dea, fis.; 100, 30a 
Bpinss almaris pteoa, dooUe whita fi for la fid.; IS, la fid. 
Sifims srunous fSoet s Beard), each, la 
BpiimfilipendaK fi, la fid ; 12, 2 b. fid.; 100, SQa 
SpinM Japonica 1^ la fid.; 12.2a fid.; lOOjlk 
SpirM pauMta red, 6, la ; 13, la 9d.; loL 10a 
F^Ma(Day LiUee), fi. la fid.; 12. Sa fid. HOd Ifla 
HemerocaUis Sieboldi, 6. 2a : 12, 3 b. fid. 

HnnerocaJlis Thunbergi, fi, 3a: 12, Sa fid. 

HysdnthQS esndiceoa flower spikes 3 feet, U, la Sd. 110(110a 
Anemone laponica, red, white, or rose. 13, la fid. 
lily of Valley, Dutch, 50, la fii ; 100, 3a fid. 

Berlina 50. Sa Sd.; lOQ. 4a 

Iris Km^eri, Japoneaa mixed, 12.la fid. ;S^ Sa fid.; named. 

Iris getmanica mixed, 50, la 3d.; lOO, 3a fid.; named, 6, 
8a 6d.; 12.48. fid. 

LQium Browni, Is. each; lOa doxen. 

Lilium Batemani. 9d. ea^; fis. doxen. 

Lilium Krameri, 6 each; 4 b. fid. dozen. 

Lilium tigrinum Fortiinei, 4d. each; Sa fid. dozen. 

O/a COLLECTION OF LILIUM8.—2 aura- 

"/ V toms (Golden-rayed tfly of Japan), 3 Oalla mthlopioa 
Rily Nile), 3 longiflomm, 3 landfollum rubrum, 3 Lifium 


L Margottin 
r. Boimer 
It. of Waltham 
I. Page 

Ir. R. Monnenb 
t. Rothschild 


Red Lob^a), 6, la fid.; 13, 2a fid. Pentstemons, Kelway’s Mra J. Laing 

named, 6 for 3a fid.; mixM, 12, la fid, Cannas, roots, 12, _Qur s election, 13 for 4 b. fid. Sale price. 12. 3s. fid. 

3X. fid.; named. & 2 b. fid. Wistaria sinensis, 6 to 10 ft., la ROBXS, 6. 8 b. fid. Sale, 6. U. fid.; 12, 3kfid. 

each; 6. 5a Fwkia (Day Lilies), 6, la 6d.; 13, 2s. 6d.. 6. in 6 sorts, 2b. fid. 

JapaneBe Wtneberry, Is. each. Hypericum Moaerianum FAIRY BOSKS, or pot-Roe^ 6 for 2a 6d. 

(R^ of Sharon), fid. each; dozen, 6a PhysaliB Frmnohetti TKA 

(Japtm^ Lan^ra), rpota^ 6, la Sd ; Alkekei^ (Winter Your own BeleoUau, 12 for 4s. fid.; 6 for 2a. fid.; picked, 13 tw 
Oherry), rooU, 6, la fid. Shrube: CupreasuBL rariouB sorts, 6a: 6 for 8a fid Sale prise. 12. 3a fid.: £ 2a: 


1, & 2b. fid Wistaria 
Fimkia (Da^ LilieB) 


0. Hybrid 

D. de Momey 
J. Cherpin 
H. Janoidn 
Paeony 

E. Etoile 
Lance 
Capudn 
LaSamorenoe 
M. de Lyon 
Mona Woolfleld 
Ble. de Ne^e 

S. Vaisse 

R. E. de Pay Pas 

F. Michel on 
M6na Noman 
A. Carri^re 


Hopper 
O. Forestier 

O. de HawtUn 
Paxton 

P. of Walthaas 

J, Bright ' 

O. Forestier 
D. of Wellington 

O. de Blanche 

P, Neyron 

U. Brunner 
A. Wood 

V. Verdier 
S. Drohlm 
R. Jacob 
Eclair 

P. des Blancte 
M. Charta 
Mad G. Luiset 
M. Dixon 
D. of Edinbi^ 
Mrs. Baker 


Our s election, 13 for 4 b. fid Sale price. 12. 3s. fid. 


di/1/ turns (Golden-rayed tfly of Japan), 3 Oalla mthlopii 
RilydNile), 3 longiflomm, 3 landfollum rubrum, 3 Lifiu 


I W Prittl^iis 13 French Hybrids 

bdlstom graa^oram, 3 Lilium speciosum album Krat. Half the abore can be had for Is. fid 


TKA BOSKS. 

n_ . » . ■ ^ - _r - _ Yolurownaeleotion, 12for48.6d.; 6for28.8d.:picked,l3for 

Oherry), rooU, 6, Is. fid. Shrubs: CupreasnsL rarioua sorts, 6a; 6 for Ss. fid Sale priee, 1*2, 3a fid.; £ 2a; 

specimens, 6,2a fid ; 12. 4 b. fid 12 rarious shrubs, 2a fid picked, 1^ 4s.; 6, 2a fid. 

2/9 pCOTrogEI*8’,gOl«fCJIO^ 219 USSTm-m, 

(MmSoocbrti 

a- 2B- 6d. COLIiXCTXON OF GLADIOLXJB* ’Rfire d’Or Mme. Faloot Margaret Rammey 

I 12 Brenchleyensis 12 Bndes Mme. Berard Papa Gontier Ghaa Lefebrre 

,m l^moine’s 12 Gandarrasis _ AM. Immacula C. Mermet B. de Mme. MetnJ 

Sour, de laMalmalson Safrano Miniature 


/Mme. Oochet Eiombriel 

’Rfire d’Or Mme. Faloot 

Mme. Berard Papa Gontier 

A M. Immacula C. Mermet 
Sour, de laMalmalson Safrano 


Lot, 2a fid. worth Se. 

Cbolee Colle jt^og| gf Named 

L TEO BREP E (ne w), white, rery fine. 50, la 9d 
L SCARLET QITREN. large single scarlet, 50, Is. 9d 
1 MRS. WALKER (extrak white, blue shaded 50, la 9d 
1 METiEN MARIA, dark blua rery pretty, 50, la 9d 
S. MIXED double, a grand mixture, 50. la 9d 

50 in 5 sorts, la Cd.; 100 in 5 aorta 3a fid 

BWJONIA. Tul«Ugjj5J«tjd. d»^ 1M 

AUBOBA, double aalmon yellow .. .. 8d 6a 50a 

OOqUElllB CLAREMONT, deep rose .. 8d 6a 60s. 
XUQENE VERDIER. rich crimson.. .. 8d 6a 50a 

H. NUBAIN. deep-red.fid fis. 50a 

LAVENTA. cherry-red.fid 6a 60b. 

LUCY MOURY, rose colour.fid 6a 60 b. 

MAD. OURTOISE, rose.fid fik 50 b. 

LUTEA NANA FL.-PL. bright yeUow ..fid 6a 50a 
MAD. TOURS NUBAN. dark bnght rose., fid fia 50a 
MUL’TIFLORA GRAClLTfl, bright straw- 


Half the abore can be had for Is. Od O. Testout Aug. Ouinnosseau 

T ILIUM LANCIFOLIUM ALBUM, 4, Is. 6d.; HABDY CLIMBING BOSES. 

J-J Unoifolium rubrum. 6, la Sd : 13. 8a; Lilium moo- 6 for 3a 6d ; 13, one of each, for 4a 4d. Sale. 12, 2a Od 

■troeurn album, 6, la fid; Tiger Lifles, 85, ia6d; YalloU Tomer's Crimsoa Rambler, Amadis, Belle de Baltimore, 
purpurea. 2, la ^ TJiy Little oW 3, la 8d Bennet’s Seedling, FfiUcIte-Perpetue, Dundee Rambler, La 

AJ 50,4a fid; 100, fia Bxcelsum Ulies, Is. each. Land- 13, one of eack for 4 b 4d 

'^L&6 FOR^IU'ilCm^^ 12 . Is • PROTT TREES.-AppI^, ea.’, lOd.; doz., 8s.: 

T ^ FU^pii.^lumpe, IZ, IS. , £ ^^er 8 King. StirUng Castle, Ringer, Northern Spy, 
7 J. m: Lord Suffleld Keswick Codlln, Irish Peach, EoklinriUe 8^- 

A QATT LILIUM TIGRINUM (the true Tiger Ung, Boston Russet, Blenheim Orange. A lot of larger 
^ ^•Uv/VJ Lily), 12 fine bulba la 6d; 85, 9a fid; 100; fia; Apple? than these, without namea per doz., 8a Li^ge 
1,000, 70s. trimmed Blenheim Orange, 28. each. 

sS: 1 n 1 nn LANCIFOLIUM rubrum.—E xhi- 'pEAR TREES.—Easter Beurr4 ; a few extra 

60b. XU) XUU bition bulbs, brilliant red, suffused with white, X lam Pear Treea 2a. fid each; 5 for lOs. 

60b. 6 bulbs. Is. Sd.; 12. 2a Sd; 26, 4a 6d; 100, laa Picked pURRANT TREES, per dozen, 28. ; White- 
50b. exhibition bulba 2, Is. 3d. ^ 

5J^ rUNDAVENSIS, HYBRIDS. — Extra fine n OOSEBERRY-TREES, named, 28. 6d. doz.: 

^ E^traExhibiUon Bulba lx. 6d VT Whitesmith, Langley’s Green, Hall’s Fair Play. A large 

50b. T?T>i!.rirrA lo^ mixed_larger than thesa 2a per doz. Sale price, 2a; 


folium album, 13 for 2a 6d.; Rubrum, fid TTR.TTTT 

TTIOLETS for FO^ING.-^nmpe, 12, Is.; £ warn* 

V 34, la9d Japan^LanterM, 6, la 6d. iLordSuffle 


FL£XniDECHRYSANTH.bright8almon 1 8 15 0 144 0 
LAFAYE'TTE, dazzling cinnabar-red .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

MAD. QALLAIRD, fleshy rose .. .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

OCTAVE MALLET, pure white .. .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 


berry colour .fid fia 50 b. ^ a -^nni^niA #m. v \ a lot. mixed larger than thesa 2a per doz. Sale price, 2a; 

ITOTHEimY, brightciWion-scariet 1. fid S Ms! ftl^OXINIA ERECTA (Tubeis), flowering, mixed, lafid. 

BOSEA MULTI FLOBAjSoft rose .. .. fid fia 60a ^ spotted, *a, in extra fine mixturoa 6. la fid; 13,28. fid; QRRUBS FOR GARDEN, WINDOW-BOXES, 

80LIEL DE AUS’TERliTZ, fiery red .. fid. fia SOs. vrTOTxr tt a TXTkxr rrvoixTTfc -a V Ac., 3 and 4 years old; 6 assort^ la fid.; 12 asBorted, 28. fid 

w ■avriAwraa Each. Dca 100. T EMOINE S NEW HARDY HYBRID, extra Aucuba Japonica, 3, la 3d.; 6. 2 b ; 12, 3b. fid. Laurel Causia 

DOUBAaE IA 0. ^ ^ Jj bulba la dox.; fia 100; selected, the finest rotundifolia £ Is. fid; 12, 2a fid Box Balearica, 6, Is. fid; 

CLEMENCE DENISART, fine satiny rose 0 10 7 6 64 0 obtainabla 12, Is. fid; 100,10a 12, 2b. 6d ; 100. Ifie. Laurel Benardi, 6, Is. fid.; 12, 2s. tkl. 

Da GAI.LAIRD, dark red.13 10 6 960 ‘DUNNER BEANS. 8d. Quart.—Giant White Box variegata, 6, Is. fid; 12, 2a fid EuonymuB, Green, 12, 

PLEXniDECHRY8ANTH,bright8almon 1 8 15 0 144 0 , p la fid ; Golden, 6, la fii; 12, 28. fid. Laurus Colchique, 6, 

LAFAYE-TTE. dazjJlng cinnabar-red .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 Runner. P. Lady. Champion Scarlet Runner, white seeded gj.; 12, 28. fid. Mahonia Aquifolium, 6. Is. fid.; 12, 2». 6d. 

I mad. QALLAIRD, fleshy rose .. .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 rriRE SUTTON 58. COLLECTION of choice Magnoliagrandiflora,small, 12,fa6d.: larger. 12,23.6d. Laurel 

! SSiSfrSyt?'J'?:ScK"!:S2! ■■ •• } 2 JSf SSS I yegeuw. ..a now., 8«^ . Conl.la.-6 .luHt-pmu ve»cflu-w. t 


i 68. UOLLiEUTlUiN or choice Magnofla™diflora,Bmall,l2,la6^ larror. l^, 

rcijHURiirC^i’pB5r:,diS; ;; i S ioe wo S'I2.'*ii^6d. 


nteia for pots, 5 in 5 coloura Is. 3d.; 10. 2a 3d; 20, 4a; 60, 
Uh.; 100,17^ 6d ; double, 5, in 5 colours, 2s. 9d 
BKGONIAS, single TarletleM. Piiie stnOn. 

_ For 6. Doz. Per 50 100. 

Bcarkt, most brilliant and effectire .. 2/6 4/6 15/- 37/6 
s delicate and lovely colour .. 2/3 4/- 13/- 35/- 
^uge, rich and distinct .. ..2/3 4/- 13/- 23/- 


For 6. 

Doz. 

Per 50 100. 

2/6 

4/6 

15/- 

27/6 

2/3 

4/- 

13/- 

35/- 

2/3 

4/- 

13/- 

23/- 

S/8 


15/- 

27/8 

2/9 

5/- 

16/6 

30/- 

1 2/6 

4/8 

15/- 

37/6 

1/9 

3/- 

9/8 

17/6 


y moT^ late to stand shifting Bee priwa A fewsp^ial 12. 2a fid 10,000 Deutzia gracilis alba, nice for pot^ 12. la 6d, 
6„HermoBas, Is fid. ; 6 l>™er8 CrimBon fUinbler, Ligngtrum macrophyllum, the large leaf Privet, 12, Is. fid. 
la 9d.; 6 Souv de la Malmaison, Is. M.; 6 Mwne de Orleana poyalifolium. 2 yeara 25, la 6d.; 100, 48, 

1b. fio. ; 6 Monthly Retl, Is. fid.; 6 Monthly Pink, la fid., 6 a 6 Rri Twr nnarf _ BIihh* Ahnnrln.TM»A 

Tea Rosea mixed, for pots, la fid. ; 12. 2s. fid ; 6 Garden Abundance, 

Rosea la fid.: 12. 2b. 6d.. mixetl. 6 Noisette Robcb for 2a : Queen. 

A. Vibert, O. Forestier, Ophire, C. de Blandie, and 2 others, LittleGem.r^byiiet^VeitchsPerfwtiim, Hurst^eyeB 
our selection. Conqueror, William Conqueror, A Wonder, Ne Plus URrat 


^i2rfeJ5?SS . :: :: IS 4 % S/6 iKnnn'n Retarded lily of valley fjLEMATIS.big atuAF, is. ed. each; 6,7*. 6 d.: 

Jrilow. a most charming colour .. 2/9 5/- 16/6 30/- XUU)UUU CROWNS, every one flowering crowns, 50, ^ Henryi, The Qiitoh, Mies Bateman. Gipsy Queen, Mary 

utraFine BAixed all the above oolourx 2/6 4/6 15/- 37/6 la 8d ; 100, 2a 6d.; splendid valua Desfosse, Jacki^ni, Bangholme Belle, Jaune d;i)r. r).ifhPM 

I Extra Pine Mixed.1/9 3/- 9/8 17/6 AUR SPECIALITY.—lii Tea Roses, named, of Edinburgh, The Gem. Is. 6d each; 6 for 7a fid Sole 

I i^BKIilA* from cuttings, bush, 25, Is. 3d.; 100, 4s. U our selection, all different, for 3s. fid. mRT'f oMA*? hot Poker! lartve niAntn fi 

QPECIAUTY IN SEEDS.—Balaams, 6 pkta., SEEDLINGS, PANSIES, 25, Is. 3d. Daisies, T fnli? m • is ^ Poker), large plants, 6 

^ different, la Sd.; 12 Borta 2a Ornamental Grasses, 6 60, la 3d. Wallflowera 100, la 3d. Aquilegias, 25, la 3d. /y t A-nTHT TT^^’ TTY'RRTDH_Kamerl TTvhri/la 

wrts, la 3d; 12, 2a Cockscomba 6 var., la 3d Zinnias, Hollyhocka 25, la 3d. Carnation, Benary\ 25, 1 b. 3d n.LADlULU5), llYJJKlDa.—Warned Mybridfi. 

®I*r., Ia3d Petuniaa 6 var., la Xl CIPKniAL ROSES Is each* 12 for lOfl 100 named aorta 6, named, la 3d.; 12, 2a 3vl.; 100, 10a 

QROZY’S CANNAS, named, 6, 28. fid. ; 12, S Mar^^lNiel, Gloire de Dijon , Turner’s Crimson Rambler, fin^mixtmea ufla^^ 24 6df’ 

r,4x-fid; mixed 6. la fid; 12, 2a fid Double Begoniaa 5, W. A Richardron, Merveille de Lyon, Celine Forestier, ’ l^jT . 

m 5 oolouri, 2a 9d > 10^ 5a; 90; 9v; exhibition si^ 5j5a ; Magna Charta, Paxton. U. Brunner. Md G. Luizet, Prairie BRIDE, SmaU, lUO 18. , large, 

»^h.;36for^ J 7 J- \ i-xl Belle, Giacilia These ire extra good 100,2a 'nginn frOm 









GARDEmJTG ILLUSTRATED. 


April 8, 1899 


•KTOVELTIES AND SPECIALITIES.—40bh 

Di Year of Adrertising. The foUowing noveltieB and sp^- 
alitiea haring all been grown in a rery exposed situation high 
up on the Derbyshire Hills, are rery hardy, st(wky. and 
healthy, very different to weak seedlings grown in warm, 
faroured situations, which nice, but rery rarely 
weU. ALL OARIHAGE FREE. ,CASH WITH ORDER. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST FREE. 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS (Special culture). — 

L/ Not a Collection of old-fashioned sorts, but the cream only 
of the best English. French. American, and Japanese raisers; 
good well-rooted plants, 12 for 28.; 25 for 3«. 6d., tme to name 

PARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and CLOVES, of 

Ll the finest named hardy border varieties, many fij^nd new 
aorta, strong layers, wintered outside, 6 for ^ 6d.; 12 for 4 b. ; 
25, in 12 varieties, for 7 b. 6d.: u^ani^ 

PARNATIONS, PICOTEES, and CLOVES.— 

yj Will produce 80 per cent, of fine double flower*, in self, 
strip^, and spotted varieties, including whitw and Fell^, 
all from the finest strains for the borders. 12 for 2a. 6d., 

PRIMULA CASHMERIANA.—A really fine 

-t spring-flowering plant; colour, bright mauv^viplet, fr^ 
ffowering, should be in every garden. 3, Is 6d.; 6,28. Od., 12,4a 
PHLOXES (perennial).—Special culture of 
A early and late varieties. The cream only from Downie. 
Laird & Son. Kelway, Ware, and other first-class growers. 6 
fine varieties for 28. ; 12 for Ss.; 25 for 58. 6d., true to name; 
good strong stools to bloom welL 

VIOLAS during the past few years have come 
V to the front as few flowers have ever done. They are 
wanted everywhere, and very few flowers produce ao fine a 
display for so UtUe trouble. I have a grand ^lle^on, 
including many new varieties. 12 varietiM^ l^_6d., 25 for 


plants*^colours scarlet, crimson and gold of different shade^ 
blooms all summer, good strong plants, 6for Is. 6d.; 12 for 28. ^ 
TTOLLYHOCKS.—Warranted all fine double 
flowers, Chater‘8 and Ware’s select strain, strong year- 
old plants to bloom this summer. 6 varieties, 2a.; 12 for 3 b. 

P (5l\!ANTHUS and PRIMROSE (hybrids).— 

Splendid mixed colours, finest strain grown. 12 for Is. 6d.; 
25 for 28. 6d.; 50 for 4 b. 6d. . i 

ASTERS (Michaelmas Daisies).— Unrivalled 

hardy autumn-flowering border plants for cut-flowers, 
fee., a grand CoUecUon of the latest improved col^our^ as pure 
white, pink, bright mauve, be. 6 distinct sorts, la. 6d.; 12,2s. 6d. 

PANTERBURY BELLS.—Grand new colours 

^ and new forms, double and single, Hose-in-Hose, 
and-Saucer, and other varieties. 12 plants to bloom well, 
la 6<l.; 25 for 23.6d. . , ,, 

p ERANlUMS.—Greenhouse varieties, double 
VJ and single, by Pearson and other flrst-class raisers. Good 
well-rooted plants out of pots, Ss. per dozen, true to name. 

D ELPHINIUMS.—A splendid lot raised from 

12 varieties of Kelway's double and single, including aU 
-shades of blue from the very palest to the darkest. Good 
•lants to bloom weU, 6 for 2e.; 12 for Ss. ; 25 for 5s. 6d. 

IRIS GERMANIC A.—Rivals of the famed 

J- Orchid, flowers of peculiar formation, and most exquisitely 
marked with many bright and distinct colours, quite hardy. 
3 named varieties. Is. 6a.; 6 for 28. 6d.; 12 for 4s. 

p EUMS.—The new double scarlet, a splendid 

VT hardy free-blooming plant, fine for cutting. 12 for la. 6d. 
25 for 2s. 6d. 

piNK (Fimbriata alba major)—Large white 

-L fimbriated flowers, a very free bloomer, should be in 
every garden ; good plants, 28. per dozen; 6 for Is. 3d. 

& AMPANULA PERSICIFOLIA, single white, 

double white, single blue and double blue; all quite har^ 
and unrivalled for border decoration, cut-flowers, wreaths, bo. 

1 of each for Is. 6d.: 2 of each for 2 b. 6d. _ 

TYCHNIS DIOICA RUBRA.— Double enm- 

-Ll Bon flowers, a useful neat plant. This has been greatly 
admired by all who have seen it. 3 foHB. 6d.; ® 

PUCHSIAS for EXHIBITION or DECORA- 

•L TION.—Order at once for delivery in April. I have a 
ery fine Collection, including many new varieties, double 
ind single, light and dark, good healthy plants. 28. per dozen. 




A ^^’m’aMMOTH SWEET WILLIAM (Holborn 

Glory).—This is, without doubt, the largest-flowered 
Sweet William ever sent out, the florets being much larger 
than penny piece.*. An unequalled speciality for Collections 
of biennials, perennials, border or herbaceous plants. Un¬ 
approached for show, exhibition, or staging purposes. 12 for 
la. 6d.; 25 for 28. 6d. Good strong planta. 

AURICULAS (Alpines).-A splendid Colleo- 

tion, all colours mixed, cream, lemon, cherry-red, maroon, 
■violet, purple, and many others. The result of many ye*™ 
careful selection. Strong year-old planta to bloom well. 
28. 6d. per dozen; 25 for 4 b. 6d. 

PARNATION (Scarlet Grenadin), one of the 

V most useful of all Carnations. The plants are covered 
all over with bright deep scarlet flowers, very useful for cut- 
flowers or border decoration. 28. per dozen. 

QTR AWBERRY PLANTS.—Royal SovereiOT, 

British Queen, John Ruskin, President, Duke of Edin- 
horo', SensaUon, Sir Joseph Paxton, and other good sorts. 
.Strong fruiting crowns, 3a. per 100. , 

D^ALLFLOWERS.—Ware’s Dwarf Blood-red, 

Vf Deep Yellow, Primrose Dame, and Eastern Queen; 
^oo<l strong blooming plants, all transplanted. Is. per dozen; 

S *^£ed .—The following seeds are all home¬ 
grown, selected from all the finest flowers and most dis¬ 
tinct colours; cannot be surpassed in quality: Delphinium, 
all shades of blue (mixed), Canterbury Bell, allcolours(mixed). 
Foxglove (Gioiinio-flowered), Polyanthus, best mixed colours. 
Carter's New Picotee Poppy, all shades (mixed). Carnation 
(Scarlet Grenadin), Snapdragon (best dwarf mixed), Alpine 
Auricula (splendid, mixed). Sweet Wi liao, dark and light 
(mixetl). Sweet Peas, fine strain (mixed colours). Any of the 
above can be supplied In pockets at the following low prices. 
4d. and 7d. per packet: four 4d. packets for Is. la. 

rpOMATO P L ANTS. —Four first-class varieties: 

-L Chemin Rouge, Conference, Challenger, and Duke of 
York. Good plants, ready in April. Is, 6d. per dozen. 1 can 
also supply seed of any of the above four named *ort8 at 
4tL per iiacket: 4 packets, one of each sort, for Is. Id, 

SAMUEL SHEPPERSON, 

Florlst.ai(d Seo( 

PROSPECT H 0 U|E ffXfl |I^SHIRL 



Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 

THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. OABRIAQE PAID. 
TESTIMONIALS OF RECENT DATE.—A. G. R., Lich¬ 
field, writes: "Very satisfactory.” O. W., Brwon, says; 
"Well pleased; arrived quite fresh. Thanks for extras. 
J. H., Dublin, writes: "I shall always recommendyour fimi; 
best value I have ever received.” •• «• 

6 Geraniums, New Zonale, single, large fl<L, named .. 18 
6 GeraniumSt New Zonalei doubldi large fld.| named •• 1 
6 OeraniuniB, New Ivy-leaved, double, named . - • • i 

12 Geraniums, Zonale various, unnamed.1 

12 Geraniums, Silver-leaf, scarlet bloom.1 

12 Coleus, most superb and distinct varieties .. 1 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellow, and sulphur, named 1 
8 Primnla obcooica, always in bloom, large plants .. 1 

12 Ijobelia " ^een Victoria,” scarlet iierennial .. 2 

6 Btreptooarpus, New Hybrids, of easy culture .. .. 1 

4 " Ba^ ” or " Smallest in the World'* Fuchsia .. • • J 

4 " Monument,” largest double purple Fuchsia .. • • I 

4 " Molesworth,” largest double white Fuchsia .. • • J 

6 Fuchsias, bMt sorts, double or single, named .. • • J 

4 " Countess of Aberdeen,” the all white Fuchsia .. 1 

6 Rivina humilis (Rouge plant), fruits very freely .. 1 
4 Trachelium caenfleum, grand pot plant .. .. * * ; 

6 Gloxinia tubers, extra choice, erect strain, various .. 1 

3 Mandevillea suaveolens, fra^nnt climber, white .. 1 

4 Eucalyptus globulus, fever disinfectant.1 

12 Salvia patens, beautiful blue, grand spikes .. .. 2 

6 Cannas, Crozy's hybrids, large-fid., various .. „ 

2 Begonia Rex, splendid foliage .10 

12 Nicotiaoa afflnis (sweet-scented Tobacco) .. ..10 

12 Nasturtium " Fireball,” fiery scarlet climber .. .. 10 

100 Lobelia Blue King, the best variety.2 3 

50 Lobelia, giant white.f 3 

12 Achimenes " Mauve Queen " .10 

3 Hydrangea Hortensis. grand pot plant . ] 0 

2 Oaladiums " Albert Edward,' " Belgian Queen, Ac. 1 0 

4 French Lavender, grand window plant.10 

4 Petunia, double, "White Lady,” fragrant .. ..13 

4 StreptOBolen Jamesonii. very showy .10 

3 Abutilon " Thompsonil,” beautiful foliage 
12 Mimulus " Cupreus ” and "Queen’s Prize,” all colours 

3 Acalypha mosaica, most beautiful foliage 
12 Petunia*, tingle, fringed vars., all colours ., 

12 Verbenas, Auricula strain, 4 colours, named .. 

4 Campanula isophylla alba, grand for suspending 
12 Tomatoes, " Early Ruby ” and other beet sorte .. 

4 Geraniums, scented-leaved, distinct, very choice 
4 Plumbago capensis (2 lavender. 2 whitol.. . 

6 Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yeuow. 

2 Chrperus (Umbrella-plant), grand for rooms 
4 Maranta Veitchii, beautiful folia^ 


6 Begonias, giant scrain. various colours, large tubers ..20 


2 Justicia amabilis, showy for greenhouse. 

4 Bryophyllum (Candle-plant), of easy o^ti^ .. 

4 Acacia lophantha. Is. 2 Croton " Insignis 
12 Heliotrope, best vars., Is. 2 Dracsena austmlis 
4 Saxifraga sarmentosa (Mother of Thousands).. 

4 Grevillea robusta. Is. 4 Golden Moss •- 

3 Panicum variega^ 3 Isolepis, 3 Tradesoantia (the 9) 

8 Smllax (climber), grand for cutting, large plants 

The foUowing are quite hardy and exceUent for 
cut bloom:— 

4 Sidakiea Candida, Is. 6 Delphinium nudioaule 

6 Achillea " ptarmica, ” or " The Pearl ” .. 

100 Onions, in 4 best exhibition sorts .. 

3 Thyme, 3 Marjoram, 3 Sage, 3 Savory (12) 

4 Centaurea montana, rosea and blue 
12 Papaver Orientale hybridum 

8 Valerian, blue and white . 

12 Geum, double scarlet, very useful.. 

6 Lupinus polyphyUus, white and blue 
12 Pinks, " Her Majesty,’ or " Mrs. Sinkins " 

25 Myoeotis, Cliveden vars., blue and white 
12 GladioU, splendid new exhibition vars., various 
12 Anemone, finest English, various colours 
25 Ranunculus, finest double, aU colours .. 

12 Aster, " Michaelmas Daisy,” 12 finest van., named 
6 Aster, " Goldilocks,” 9d.; fl Aaron's Rod 
12 Oanterbury Bells, Cup and Saucer, 3 colours . _ 

8 Doronioum excelsum, ** Golden Stars,” very useful .. 

4 Eohinops Ritro, beautiful evorlastine Blue Thistle .. 

6 Stenactis specioss, lavender-coloured Marguerite 
8 Gypsophila jianiculata alba, invaluable for bouquets 1 
6 I^neysuckle, French red or white, very showy .. ■* 

6 Gaillardia, choicest hybrids, various colours .. 

12 Hollyhocks, choicest double, various colours.. 

6 Helenium Bolanderii, Golden Mar^erite 
6 Monardla, scented Bergamot, scarlet and purple 

6 Phlox, splendid varieties, to name . 

6 Heuchera sanguinea, beautiful coral-red spikes 
6 Physolis (Lantern Plant), Is.; 6 Geum, double scarlet 
12 Saponaria ocymoidos, bright pink trailer 
4 Sunflower, double, " SoUel d’Or,” very free 

6 Sunflower, single yellow, dark eye .. 

6 ^rethrum uliginoeum, " Giant White Marguerite**.. 

8 Lavender, "Old English,” Is.; 4Budbeckla jNewmanll 
4 AmpoloiMls Veitchi, self-clinging climber 

3 Pas^on Flowers, 3 varieties . 

15 Carnation Margaret, very framnt, various ooleurs .. 

4 Anemone japonica alba, grand for cutting 

12 Viola^ choicest varieties, all colours.1 

4 Tritoma, " Giant Torch Lily” .1 

12 Delphiniums, choicest-named sorts, mixed .. 2 

12 Lychnis (Rose Campion), very showy .. .. .. 1 

12 Carnations, strong layers, 12 vars., named .. .. 3 

50 Carnations, strong layers, 12 vars., named .. .. 12 

100 Carnations, strong layers, 25 vars., named .. .. 25 

too Carnations, strong layers, 50 vars., named .. ..27 

23 Antirrhinums, dwarf, in 6 grand named varieties, 

very showy and continuous blooming.16 

25 Iceland Poppies, in 3 separate colours .. ..13 

12 Pentstemons, Gloxinia-fid., giant strain, all colours 1 0 
Above plants are all strong and healthy, and will flower 
well this season. Smaller quantities at same rates. 12 b. 
worth for lOs. Cash with order. 

S. ROGERS & SONS, 

Western and None Nurseries. Whittlesea. 


THE CARTWHEEL FLOWERIII 

White flowers, 8 to 4 ft. across, grand foliage, 12 ft. high. 
Plant in the open now for next summer. Strong bulbs, Is. 6d. 
each; 2 for 2a 6d.; seed. Is. 6d. and 28. 6d. per pkt. Fuchsias, 
large as teacup, white, blue, yellow, the 3, zs. A Rose with 
green flowers, a Rose neatly blue, a Rose whose flowers are 
2 ft. in circumference; the 3 for 5s„ with one extra. All free. 

I. GOODY, F.R.H.8., BELCHAMP, CLARE, SUFFOLK. 


PARNATIONS.—Wo have to offer a (quantity 

L/ of strong, well-rooted layers of the best varieties for the 
border. The plants have been wintered in the open, and will 
give a good display of bloom this season. 12 distinct varie¬ 
ties, correctly named, 3e. 6d.; 25 vara, 6s. 6d., post free.— 
PFA.OH b SON, Nurserymen, Peterboro*. 


)1' 6r pleasu re and P ROFIT 



Nothlnir 80 profitable mn 4 
easy to irrow. 

8 o Acrea of Saleable Treea. 


THE Bl 



.HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 

Bushes m variety. Packing and 
Carriage* free for Cash with ^er. 

8/-Mr dos., 60^ per 1(X). 

AO cthtr Natrttry Stack 
carriagt./orward. 

inPOTS From 15/- a dot. 

I Ornamental Trees. 01 Acre*. 

I Four Acrea of Qiaae. 

. Clematis (80,000) from 15/- 
per dox. 

N.B.^Single Plants art sold mt - 
slightly istersastd/ricss. 

CENERAL CATALOGUE 

AVer 170 pag«a) of Nursery StocA 
af,.lstleally produced, t-ontalning 
soma hundreds of Illustrations, 
and hill of valuable information, 

Oee on rsoalpS (rf Sd. for pooteg* i 

SMITH AC* WORCESTER i 

" Finest Apple en EaFttu” 

Do jon want the Finest Hapketlng uut 
Culinary Apple In Cultivation ? 

TBT MERBTWEATHEB, 

And write lor his *' Bemarks on Profitable Fmlt Orowtagi 
tontalning account of the *' Rnest Apple on Bartht” 

‘‘BRAMLEY’S 8EEDLINQ,” 

Wbl<dk has RlTaln. bat no Kaniiln. Same prtee as 
inferior Unda, bearing no oomparison for weight of trail or 
qualltg. 

atnd tar fva DBSORIPTirM LIST. 
COLLECTION “O.” 

The finest 25 Garden Boeee, In dwarf plants, for oontfamoos 
blooming, are the following, which I will supply, carriage and 
package free, for 15e., for cash with order; with Acsm 
L abels, 17s. 6a. 


^bels, 17s. 

Baronees Rothschild, H.r. 
Bardou Job, H.T. 

Boule de Neige, H.P. 

Ohas. Lefebvre. H.r. 
Orimson Rambler 
Dr. And^, h.p. 

Duke of Edinburgh, H.r. 
Dupuy Jamain, h.p. 
Genem Jacqueminot, H.P. 
Gloire Lyonnaise, H.X. 
Gloire de Dijon, T. 

John Hopper, H.P. 

La France, H.T. 


L(m^ Van Hoatte, S.P. 
Madame Lambard, T. 
Bladame Hoste, T. 
Marie Beaumann, H.P. 
Mrs. 8. Crawford, H.P. 
Mrs. Paul, B. 


Prince 


Laing, H.: 

Oai^e 


H.p. 

Ulrich Brunner, H.P. 
Violette Bouyer, H-P. 
Viscountess Folkesum 
W. A. Richardson, N. 


SEEDS I SEEDS II SEEDS 111 

SPECIAL LINS. 

Collection of Voffotable Seeds. lOs. 6d. 

Send at once for Catalogue of Seeds.containingperticulars 
also List of Herbaceous Plants, Rose-trees, Fruit-tree^ 
Shrubs, bo., forwarded free on application, to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nurseries. 

soxrvi 




ARMITAGES’ | 

RELIABLE SEEDS.! 


Beans 

Peas 

Cabbage 

Carrot 


from Sd. per pint. | Onion from 5d. per oz. 

„ 5d. „ „ Parsley „ 3d. „ „ 

., 4d. .. oz. Radish .. 2d. .. .. 

„ 4d. „ „ I Potatoes „ 1/6 „ peck. 

Other Seeds at equi^ moderate prices, including j 


Other Seeds at equi^ moderate prices, incluoing 

Prize Strains for Inhibition, both of Vege¬ 
tables and Flowers. 

gy Orders carefully executed by return post or rail. 
For full particulars see 

ARMITAGES’ SEED MANUAL 

Enlarged and Carekilly Revised Edition, 

Free on application to— 

ARMITAGE BROS., Ltd., NOTTINGHAM. 


■^EW AND SELECrrED FUCHSIAS (doubles 

-Lv and singles).-12, 28.; 6, Is. Sd., well rooted young plante 

—J. J AMKS, Nu rs tirieB, So’ Knighton, Leicester. _ 

■nOUMJ^: IVY GERANIUMS.—Beat varieties 
-L/ in existence. 12, 28. Od.; 6, Is. 9d. All free. List sen’; 
free.—J. JAMES, Nurseries, So* Knighton, Leicester. 


MEW PEARSON’S ZON'i^ (sinclea).— 12 

■Lv choicest varieties, assorted colours, Ss. 3d.; 6, la M., all 
new. Doubles same price (novelties of "97 included). All 
strong plants.—J. J AMES, Nurseri-s, So’ Knighton, Leicester 

vSIELl UNIvu-, 
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J. DERRICK’S 

CLEARANCE OFFER 


ECKFORD’S 

GIANT SWEET PEAS 


CHOICEST AND CHEAPEST. 


'X ne zoiiowuiv ve vvizms* iiwuui7 trees 
and plants* Satitfaction (^tiaranMea or eaak retunud.i 

85 Chrand Bnsh Roses.—Mn. Baker, Alfred Oolomb, 
Louia Van Uoutte, Duke ot Connaught, Ohaa. Lefebrre, 
Oeneral Jacqueminot, Duke of Wellington. Gloire de Mi r 
gottin, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Duke of Edinburgh. Otua 
Darwin, Ducbeaa of Bedford. Marquiae de Oaatelaine, Glory 
of Oheahunt, Marie Beaumann, 8^ateur Vaiaae, Mme. A. 
Wood, Mme. laaao Perriere, Pride of Waltham, Boiaerite 
JacobfL Paul Neron, Harriaon Weir, Gloire de Dijon. 
W. A. Kichardaon. Reiue Marie Heniiette. Any 6 for Sa.; 
IS for Sa. 6d.; or S5 for lOa. 

18 Charmlnsr Tea Roses.—Oloire de Dijon. Mar^al 
Niel, Niphetoa, W. A Uchardaon, Bouquet d’Or, Celine 
Fereatier, Sombreuil, Miaa Ethel Brownlow, Beauty de 
I'Europe. Marquiae de VlTena, Mme. Eugenie Verdier, 
Heine Marie Henriette. 6 for 3a 6d.; IS for 6a. 

12 Superb Cllmblna Roses, 4 to 7 feet high.—MarS- 
chalKiel, Cheshunt Hjbrid, W. A.Riohardaon, M. Eugene 
Verdier, Mma Berard, Bouquet d’Or, Bout. deMme. Lam- 
bard, Rdre d’Or, Reine Marie Henriette, Gloire de Dijon, C. 
Deronienaia. Mme. A. Carrie 6 for 6a.; 12 for lOa. a d. 

IS Roaee on own roota. in 12 rarietlea .4 0 

4 Climbing Roeea and 2 Parsion-fiowera.2 6 

6 Moea Roaea, Pink, Lanei, Bath White, Created, So. .. S 0 
6 Japaneae Roeea, Rugoaa roaea, Mme. G. Bruant, Aa 9 0 
6 Ampeli^a Veitchl, aelf-clin|ring, 2a. 3d.; IS .. ..40 

6 Hardy Climbera (Jaaminea, white and yellow, Honey- 
Buckle8,CIematia,Cotonea8tera.VirRinlaoOreei)erB, Ac.) 1 9 
3 Large-6d. Clematia Jackmanl, Bangholme Belle, Ao. 2 9 
12 Large-leared Iriah Iriea .2 0 

2 Clematia montani^ 2 C. Plammula, 2 C. Vitalba ..23 
12 Camationa, choice named, Ketton Roe& Grace 

Darling, Louia Napoleon, Mra. Muir, Mra. R. Hole, 
Harlequin, Mr. Murray, Jamea Craigg, Ac., Aa ..4 9 

12 Coreopaia grandiflora, grand yellow .19 

12 Gaillaidia grandiflora, 2s.: 20 Canterbury Bella .. 16 

20 Antirrhinuma, white or choice mixed.16 

20 Iceland Poppies, white, y^Iow, oranm, acarlec .. 16 

12 Camationa from Benary'a choice atn^.. 16 

12 Mrs. Sinkins Pink, tine double white.16 

6 Perennial Peas, white, rose, scarlet, la. 9d.: 12 for .. 3 0 
6 Pyrethruma, single or double, named, la 9d.; 12 for 3 0 
6 Tritoma Uvaria grandiflora (Red Hot Poker),.. ..2 0 

12 Hybrid Primroses, rery choice strain.13 

12 Sweet Briers, 2a 9d.; 6 Engliah Larender (strong) 1 6 

6 Variegated Iriea, Gold and Bilrer .2 3 

6 Perennial Cornflowers, red, whit^ yellow, la 9d.; 12 3 0 
6 Anemone japonicaalba, la. 6d; 3 HydrangmDr Hora 1 3 
6 Heuchera aanguinea, beautiful coral-red, la. 9d.; li 3 0 
12 Gypsophila paniculata, white Fem-aarer ..20 

6 Aquilc^ chrssantha, loog-*piirredyellow, la 3d.; 12 2 0 
6 Delphiniums, choice, miz^ la 3d.; 12 for .. .. 2 3 

6 Michaelmas Daisies, ahite in 3 rar.16 

12 Sweet Williama Auricula-eyed.13 

6 Doronicum(Giant Yellow Marguerite),early, la 6d.; 12 2 6 

3 Greenhouse Aaparagna Ferns .19 

6 Lorely Maidenhair Fema in 6 rarietiea.SO 

Any 11a. worth of the above car. paid for 10s., and correctly 

named. Dracxiptire Catalogues post free. 

J. DERRICK, ROSE GROWER, PORTiSHEAD. 


42 Gold and Silver Medals. 

For perfect rmiltc everybody ehottld obtain direct from 
raeeer, rokoee home-grown eUicJacrrepwrOt and^ with 
proper euiture, tueoeee eertain. 

COLLKCnONS firom 1/6 npwardA. 

SEE CATALOGUE AND CULTURAL NOTES POST FREL 


maid, C. Woodbridge, Cinderella Cycle, D. Jamesom Ensign, 
Fantasy ^^ossi e, U. Btredwick, Iona,Je8sie, Miaa Webster, 
Mra EL. Foster, Mra. Allhausen, Nil Desperandum, Prinoees 
Ena African Queen. Edward Badman's selection from 
these, 12 first-class exhibition colours, 6a, post free. Bee 
Cataloffne. 

Fusilier, Beatrice, Mra Monteflore, Mra F, Fell, Mra. 
Wilson Noble, Mra A Beck. Ctuaar, Atirora Miaa A Jonea 
Mabel Keith, Mr. B. Stirling, Valkyrie, Lady Peniance. 
Nightinule, Bennett, Mahala Shereff, M^or Haakina Mra 
Turner,^raea, Sloane, Welch, Bashan, Folkestona Ernest 
Canneli, E>'naford, Henry Cannell, Harmony, Earl Pembroke, 
Groarenor, Gosfor^ Blanche Keitl^ Matchless, Bertha 
Mawlea Gloriosa, The Bishop, Mrs. Peart, Mrs. Seymour, 
J. E. Frewer, Cannell's Velvet, Juarezi, Roger, Delicata, 
Apollo. Mra. H. Cannell, Baldwin, Arundel, May Piotor, 
Cannell’s Gem, Crawley Gem, Radnor, Cannell’s Favourite. 
Irene Cannell, Mary Hillier. Edward Badman's aeleotlon 
from these, 2s. 6d., post free; purchaser’s selection, Sa. 6d. 
doz., post free. 

b or full List and Descriptions see Catalogue, post free 
on application. 

Show Dahlia A— 20,000, ail the finest, chosen for keenest 
competition from my unrivalled Collection. Edward Bad- 
man’s w^lection, in 12 distinct Exhibition colours, 2a 6d , poet 
free. Purchaser’s selection from 3 b. 6d. doz. Soo 6ata- 

lofirae. 

Fancy Dahlias.— 10,000, the finest money can buy. 
See Catalogue for names and descriptions. Edward Badman’s 
selection, 12 finest Exhibition varieties, 2s. 6d., post free. 
Purchaser's selection from 3s. 6d. doz. 

Pompone Dahlias.— 20,000, in all the best and most 
perfect kinds. Edward Badman's selection, 12 distinct Exhi¬ 
bition colours, 28. 6d.. post free. Purchaser’s selection from 
3a 6d. doa See CatalOime for names and desoriptiona 
A1 above are from sinde pots, carefully packed, free 
per Parcel Post. 

All interested In Dahlias either Cactus, Show, Fancy, 
Pomponcs, or Smglea should write at onoe tor my 1899 Cata¬ 
logue, post free on application. 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

ONSLOW NURSERIES, 

HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


EGKFORD’S PERENNIAL DWARF 


For rai>idly forming thick and velvety lawns, etc., 
with or without Clover. 

Per lb., 1/3, post free; per bua, 23/-, car. paid. 
White Dntoh Clover, 1/- per lb., post free. 


ECKFORD’S SUPERIOR FLOWER SEEDS 

Of very highest quality only. 

Choicest Oollectiona 6/-, 10/6, 21/-. 42/-, post free. 
Twelve Charming Sardy Awnvin.ig, most 
suitable for cutting, 2/6, poet free. 

ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 

Very graoefol and eminenUy adapted for mixing with 
cut flowera 

J H.riT TKletie. ot ^ cdtiOT. g- ^ } Pc, 


ECKFORD’S CULINARY PEAS. 


None to equal these varieties for heavy cropping pro- 
perUes and splendid flavour. 


ECKFORO’S 

PURE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

Selected Stocks only. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS, CINERARIA, AND PANSIES. 
Also a Speciality, 

WMte for CATALOGUIL Gratis and 
Post Free. 

HENRY ECKFORD, 

Se«l Grower, WEM, SHROPSHIRE. 


B KGONIAS, Tuboroua-rooted, Singles, splendid 

tubers, in grand mixture, 2*. 6d. doa: in 6 distinct 
colours, 4a doz. Doubles, fine mixed, Ss. doz. Gloxinias 
choice mixed, 2 b. tid. doz. Gef^aniums : Scarlet Vesuvius 
Is. 3d. doa; 7a ICO; West Biigbton Gem (best scarlet), 
Henri Jacoby (finest crimson). Raspail (scarlet double*, White 
Niph»toe, Piuk Christine, Queen of Whites, Silver Varie- 
gat«d, all Is. 6d. doz.: 10a 1(0. poet free. Calceolaria Golden 
Gem, strong rooted cuttings. Is 3d. doz.; 5a 100. 

Nurseries. HoUsham, SUSSEX. 


TOOGOOD’S ROYAL 

GARDEN SEED GUIDE, 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE. 

All Seeds sruaranteed J 
NXW.OENUINX.RE1.1AB1.X. yV 


Conuining hundreds of beantlftil Ulnstra- 

tlons, gratis and poet free to intending purchasers 

TOOCOOD & SONS, SOUTHAMPTON. 

Botal Skxdsxxn roR Half • a - Oxntubt. 
Establishtd 1815. 


Pearl Tnboroses. selected, 1(V- 
per iU); 1/fi per dua . 

Oladlolns Brenohleyen- y 

sis, selected, very scarce, 

5/6 per 100; 9d. per doa^^^N 
Idllnm aoratum, very 


120 PLANTS FOR 5/ 


■pDWARD BADMAN’S BOX OF PLANTS 

" contains: 69 Geraniums (mixed colours. Including 5 
choice Ivy-Uaved), It Yellow Calceolarias. 10 Fuchsiaa 10 
Bweet Heliotrope, 10 Ageratum, 15 Blue Lubelia, and 5 
Verbenaa All well roo'ed and lure to please. Half the 
Collection. 28 6d., post free, 9d ; half Collection 6d. extra. 
NOTE.—10 choice Dahlias gratis wilh each whole Collection, 
5 with each half. P.O.O. wilh order. 

EDWARD BADMAN, NURSERIES. HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, 
■end for our 

UNIQUE LIST, 

post free. 

It will be to your adran- 
tagetodoso, 


A« sn advertisement tor our goods we are willing to supply 
the first 1,000 applicants with OUT lame 4 6 Paroel Of 
Tested Flower and Vosretable Seeds for iho 
nominal »um of lOd, only. The Parcel (vnsisls of 18 large 
packets of choice new seeds, each of which, if purchased 
separately, would costSd. The pBcketsinc'ude: Tomato (open 
air), Heartwell Cabbage. Caultfiower. Carrot, Bnissels Sprouts, 
Giant Lettuce, White Spanish Onion. Paraley, Parsnip, Antir¬ 
rhinum, Quilled Aster, Bartonia aurca, cr mson Candytuft, 
choice Dianthus, Lobeliaspeciosa. Mignonette, Sweet Sultan, 
Ten week Stock. All selected varieties. Ail flower seed may 
be had if desired. Thousands of similar Parcels were sold last 
year, and we hold innumerable testimonials from delighted 
growera Send at once to ensure a supfily to— 

H. FRASER & CO., 51, CT. QUEEN ST., LONDON, W.C. 


Finest named varieties, strong plants from open ground, 
which will bloom well this season. 

IcamasePald. 


M. RAINS & CO. 


34, MANSELL ST,, 
ALDQATE, LONDON, E,0. 


CARRIAGE 

w iM ■ paid. 

One dozen, in 6 varieties, 28. 

One hundred, in 12 or more varieties, 128. 6d. 

One thousand, in 25 or more variet es, £ i. 

Our Collection is so well known a.s to reijulre no comment, 
We grow all the varieties certificated by the Kuyal llor.i- 
cultural Society after trial at Chiswick. 

CatafogntH on application. 

DOBBIE & CO., 

Florists to Her Majesty. 

xc. o 7 SC za s . 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE, KENT. 

CEO. BUNYARD & CO.’S 

NEW & OLD STRAWBERRIES 

For crop 1899 or for forolno. 

Now selling at reduced prices. 

They offer the largest stock and the best plants In the Trade. 
Change of stock pay*. 

CiaUdeoru* of StrayoherrieM ond Summer PVuii new Rfody. 


BLACKPOOL. 

12 COLEUS, fine stuff .U. 6d. 

12 TOMATOES, Up-to-Date.Is. 6d. 

12 „ Cbemin Rouge .. Is. Od. 

12 YOUNG FERNS .28. Od. 

12 BEDDING GERANIUMS.la 6d. 

12 CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS .. Ts. Od. 

U B ORDER CARNATIONS.3s. 6d. 

THX TOBfATO : Its (XtlUvation, Diseases, and Pests; 
their Remedies and Preventions. Price 6d. By F. E. 
Boyee, F.R.H.8., Technical Lecturer for Lancashire County 
(joonciL Poet free for cash. 

F. E. BOYES, F.R.H.S., 

GLENROYD NURSERY, BLACKPOOL. 


HARTLAND’S BEGONIAS 111 

HARTLAND’S GARDEN SEEDS!!I 
HARTLAND’S FLOWER SEEDSIIl 
HARTLAND’S RARE TULIPS in seasonIII 
HARTLAND’S DAFFODILS in season III 

Write for Seed List, 1899, and for other Lists later on. 
Prices commensurate with quality. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, Seedsman, 

Bulb and Begonia Grower. Patrick Street. Cork. 

H. SHOESMITH for 

CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Grand dox. for 5s.; any 6, 38. K -yne’s White. Starfish, 
Iona, H. Btredwick, C. Woodbridge, Bridesmaid. Cinderella, 
Cycle, Mrs. K. Foster, Inland Queen, Miss Nightingale, Mia 
w. Noble. Older sorts, but go<^ 3a doz. Outdoor 
Chrysanthemums 25 for 3s.; 12 for 28. 

CLAREMONT NURSERY, WOKING. 


pHARMING HARDY CLIMBER.—“ Oooe 

Planted Ijast a Lifetime." Calyntegia puhencens (a double 
variety of American Beilbine), produces mnssts of lovely pink 
Camellia-like flowers; grows and increases rapidly. 6 roots, la 
free,wiihinstructions.—M RH BANGER.8outhwick,Brigh^ 

‘rp7PINE“bTRA\VBERRY’’ for hanging- 
l>a8kets, window-boxea pretty for edging flower 
borders, Ac. “Messrs. Sutton’s New I.A'ge Red,” great 
improvement on old varieties 6 roota, la free. — Maa 
BANGER. ••'The iMUiy Florist. ” Southwickj^Brightom_ 

on FLOWERING PERENNIALS, Is. .3d., 

free.—Rose of Sharon, white Mallowa Phlox. Oriental 
- . ~ - SIMONS, 


Strong and well-rooted (from 6d. per dozen, or Ss. per 100). 
All oarefuUy packed and oelivered free for Cash with Order. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST. 

O, E, & F, W, LILLEY, Ltd., Guernsey. 


Poppies. Achidea. Campanulas, Margueritea — 
Bast^tr^t, HorncM^a_ 

p ERANIUMS, strong. Autumn-struck. 

^ let Vesuvlua la 3d. doz ; 7a 100. John Gibbons, Master 
Christina white, and Flower Spring. Is. 9d. doz. ; 50, 5a 
Golden, doz. 6a Mrs. Pollock, 2a 6d. doa ; 50, 7a, free 
for cash.-A. ARNOLD, Crowborough, Sussex. 


PRUIT AND BLOOM SAVED h 

A SMALL-MESH, ROTLESS, TANNEt 
well oiled and dressed. Same as snpplied by v 
Gardena 106 yda by 1 yd., 6a ; 2 yda widalft 
Ua Any length and width sapplied.—THE 
fSUTThV ASSOCIATION, " * -- 
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KERR’S DAHLIAS 

AU classes, in 400 best rarieties, from 28. 6d. dos. All the 
I'Mst 1898 rariecie.s in stock. See OUT Catalosmet and 
^Mok your orders at once for early delivery. 

“I hare great faith in your firm. The Dahlias I sent for 
^ast year were the best 1 got from anywhere, and I got some 
tfrom 5 different firms.”—A. G., Sheffield, 30th January, 1839. 

GRAND NEW CACTUS VARIETISS of 1898. 
—A. Turner, A. Vas^y, 4.rachne, Britannia, Capstan, Casilda, 
Daffodil. £. J. Deal, Ethel, E. Palliser, Island (^een, Keyne's 
White, M. Service, Mrs. J. Goddard, Miss Pinch, Night, 
Porcupine, Primrose Dame, Royal Purple, Regulus, Stella, 
'Tillie. All Is. each; or our selection, 10s. doz.; 6 for 5e. 3d. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS (true type), older rare, from 
•Us. 6d. doz. Sbow, Fancy, and Pom pone Dabllas, 
4a all the finest exhibition varieties, from 2a. 6d. doz. All 
from single pots, carefully packed, and post free. See our 
Oatalogue, and book your orders at once for early delivery. 

CARNATIONS. 

12 Mrs. B. Hole, beautiful terra-cotta, 3s. 6d. 

12 Yellow Queen, glorious new yellow self, 4s. 

12 Mrs. H. Riley, levely pink, sweet scented, Ss. 6d. 

12 Mrs. Chas. Danlela pale flesh colour, 3 b. 6d. 

18 Bloali Malmalson, blush white, large, 3a. fid. 

12 Duchess of Fife, beautiful rose-pink, 48. 

Two of each of the above for Ss. fid., carriage paid. 
Snowdrift, splendid new pure white; Beauty of 
:Plampstead, whi te, edged carmine; A. J. Senary's, 
white, striped carmine; Dora, large bright vcarlec: BurS. 
'Telsner, lovely clear rose; Salamandert beautiful 
large salmon. 

One of each of the above 12 splendid vars., 4s. fid. 
Colaba, new, large primrose-yellow: Sea SwallOW* 
new, dark crimson: DuchOSS, new, bright maroon; Cor- 
.'Salr. new, deep pink, th-) best; Vuloan, fine bright red; 
Itaaser, new, fiery-scarlet: Loandor, fine golden-yellow; 
Gouray, striped purple; Mixvnnuiiw^ yellow, and 
-carmine. 

All 9d. each; fie. for the set of 9. 

"The Carnations came to hand safely this morning. They 
have passed my most sanguine expec^ions, and aro 
extremely cheap. Thanks for prompt attention.”—F. G., 
Tottenham, SOth March, 1899. 

12 Fine CARNATIONS without names for Ss. 
SWEET PEAS, 24 fine new varieties, large packet of 
each, 2s. 6d.; 12 finest varieties. Is. fid. See our 
HOCK PLANTS (Hardy Herbaceous), 100 for 20a. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS. -A specialty. See Oata¬ 
logue. 12 varieties, 3s.; 100 in 50 varieties, 21a. 

PURE WHITE EVERLASTING PEA, the most 
useful hardy plant for cutting purposes in cultivation; 
lovely ivory-white flowers product in the greatest profu¬ 
sion. 9d. each; 2 for Is. Sd.; 12 for 5s. 

BEGONIAS, DOUBLE EXHIBITION.-Full-size 
tubers, separate colours, 9d. and Is. each; 7s. fid. and 9a. per 
doz. Nothing better to be bad at three times the prioe. 

BEGONIAS, SINGLE EXHIBITION. - Gold 

Medal strain. Scarlet, yellow, white, orangs. and pink. 
First size tubers, 4s. doz.; smaller size, 2 b. fid. doz. 
BEGONIAS.— Choicest named Doubles, all started 
into growth 12s. and 15s. doz. 

" Double Begonias to hand this morning in splendid oondi- 
-tion I never saw finer tabers.’’—W. O. K,, West Hartlepool. 
3rd March, 1899. 

ALTHSA NIGRA. The Black HoUyhook, 

grows 8 feet high, very strising, 6d. each; 6 for 2a. 

FLOm^NG CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A spodslity. 50 best and newest varieties from 28. fid. doz. 
These glorious flowers ahoul 1 be in every garden. Plant at 
'Once, and with little more atcention they will be a mats of 
bloom from July until frost sets in. No garden complete 
without them. 12 finest plants. In variety of colours, 2 b. M. 

KERR S’SUPERB VIOLAS 

These should be planted now, and you will have a gorgeous 
•blaze of bloom all summer and autumn. 12 finest varieties, 
Is. fid.: SO. in 25 varieties, Ss. fid.; 100, 8s. See our List of 
over 150 varieties. 

FANCY PANSIES. 12 finest named, 2s. fid. 
GLADIOLL— Finest mixed bidders. 9d. doz.; 5s. fid. 100. 
GLADIOLL— Splendid Hybridised Seedlings. Cannot be 
exceU;^ 12 for 28.; 50 for Ts.; 100 for 128. 

GLADIOLL finest exhibition named varieties, Ss. and 
4s. fid. doz. 

-BMILAX.— Greenhouse climber. 3d. each ; 2 b. fid. doz. 
FRA NC OA RAMOSA (BridsJ Wreath), lovely, fid. each. 
ALBINO.— New white Pink, equal to the finest Carnation, 
very scarce, fid. each; 6 for 2 b. 3d.; 48. doz. 

The following are all perfectly hardy, and once planted 
permanent. For garden decoration or cutting unexcelled. 

12 ACHILLA The Pearl, double white, grand. 3s. fid. 

12 ANEMONE JAP. ALBA (White Windflower), in¬ 
valuable. blooms all autumn, 2s. fid. 

12 ASTERS (Michaelmas Daisies), best varieties, 3s. 

12 ASTERS, in 1 2 hes t varieties. 43. 

12 CATANANCHE.C. alba. fine white everlasting, Ss. 
12 CHELONE BARBATA . fine bright scarle*', 28. fid. 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUBI, white, .‘ts. 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUM GRANDIFLOBUM, 

the best giant white Marguerite, 4s. 

12 COREOPSIS GB]^DIFL0RA, golden-yellow, 
in bloom from June to October, unrivalled. 3s. 

12 ECHINOPS (Giant Globe Thistle). 4s. 

12 ERYNGIUMS, the famous Sea Hollies, most interest- 
iiu and fascinating, 3s. Will grow anywhere. 

12 HE LENIU Ms. lo velv shades of yellow, 48. 

12 EUPATOBIUM FBASEBI, splendid white. 4s. 

12 GALEGA (Goat’s Rue), fine white Pea flowers, 4b. 
12GYFSOPHILA PANICULATA (Gauze-flower), 
the most ch arming p erennial in cultivation, 3s.; larger, 5e. 
12 HELTANTUuS (Perennial Sunflowers), single and 
double, in 6 best varieties. 4s. 

1 2 DO BONICUMS (^ellow Marguerites), 2 b. fid. 
GUINESE LANTERN Plant (P. Franchetti), new giant 
red, fid. each. 

The above are all in strong plants, not seedling rubbish, 
and are true to name. Satisfaction guarantee Singer 
quantities at same rates. 

All Cash Orders of 2s. fid. carriage paid. 

Full Deicriptive CATALOGUE Post Free. 

KERR BROS, florists, DUMFRIES. 
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IF YOU WANT) 

REALLY GOOD SEEDS 

AT MODERATE PRICES 

APPLY TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

KO ONE WILL SERVE TOV BETTER. 


MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

Are acknowledged by all to be the Beet, Cheapest, and Most 
Reliable ever publiahed. They contain only the 

Best Vecetablee, Flowers, and Bnlbe wortli 
srowlna. 

Being the Beleotlons of the Largest Seed Growers, Market 
Gardeners, and the most celebrated Profeoalonal Gardeners 
and Amateurs in the Kingdom. They also rerj 

useful Oultorol Instructions. 

MR. S'YDENHAM’S Bulbs and Seeds were represented 
and gained First Prizes at London, Birmingham, Preston, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Shrewsbury, Edinburgh, Aa, 4a, in 
1892, 1893.1894. 1895,1898,1897. and 1898. 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY. 

At a Tblrd or a Fonrtb Usual Prloea. 

Notblna alves so muob out bloom at so small a 

oost or so little trouble, if grown as directions sent with each 
OoUeotion. 

SPECIAL VERY CHEAP OFFER. 
Collection No. L—10 Very Good Varieties. 
60 Seeds of eaob variety, in separate 
packets. Is- 34L 

CoUeotion No. 2.-10 Really Choice Varieties. 
50 Seeds of each variety. Is. Od. 

CoUeotion No. 3. —Newest Varieties. 

50 Seeds of each variety, Ss. 

Special Price for the Three Collections. 58.. 
Post Free, with 25 se^fis each of PINK and WHITK 
OIJPID and 50 seeds of the four best striped varieties, free 
of charge. 

For names, colours, 4o.. see GARDKNiyo Illustrated 
for January, February, and March. 


THE SIX BEST TOMATOES. 

3d. per packet of about 200 Seeds. 

THE FOUR BEST CUCUMBERS. 

6d per packet of 10 Seeds. 

For names, 4a, ses Gardening for March. 


MY SPECIAL STRAINS 

OF SEEDS for sowing now. 

I can and do challenge my special strains against any in the 
Kingdom. Antirrhinum The Bride, fin-^st white, 1,500 feeds, 
fid. Aquilegia, new hybrids, 300 seeds, 3d. Auricula-Show, 
100 seeds. Is.; choicest Alpine, 300 seeds, fid. Calceolaria, 
extra choice. Is. fid. Carnation, extra choice, 100 seeds, 
28. fid.; 50 seeds. Is. fid. Cineraria, Douglas' Prize Strain, 
200 seeds, la. fid. Coreopsis (Calliopaia) gran diflora, beat of 
all, i dram, 4d. Cyclamen, extra choica 50 seeds, 28. Gail- 
lardia, i>erennial hybrid, 500 aoeds, 3d. Lathyrua (Everlasting 
Pea), pink, 50 seeds, 2d.; white. 50 seeds, 4d. Mignonette 
Machet, 1 dram, 3d. Pansy, 250 seeds, Is. Papaver nudi- 
caule, mixed, 1,090 seeds, 2d.; pilosum, 3d. Picotee, extra 
choice, 50 seeds, Is fid. Polyanthus, gold-loced, 150 seeds, 
fid.; giant white and yellow, 150 seeds fid.; Dean's Hybrids, 
150 seeds, fid. Primrose, Dean's Hybrids, 150 seeds, fid. 
Pyrethrum, choice double hybrids, 60 seeds, fid. Streptocar- 
pus, new hybrids, 300 seeds, fid. Viola, from choicest sorts, 
150 seeds, fid. 'VN'allflower, blood crimson, 3 drams, 3d; 
Dwarf Golden, 2 drams, 3d.; Harbinger, 2 drams, 3d.; 
Double German, 250 seeds, fid. 'Wallflower, Ruby Gem, 1 
dram, 3d. Physalia Franchetti, 500 seeds, fid. Gypsophila 
elegans, 2 drams, 2d. 

FULL LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 



The following mixtures are composed of Pure Gran 
Seeds only, wtitch have been thoroughly cleaned and care¬ 
fully mixed. They cannot fail to give the most saUsfac'ory 
results. We sell the seed by voeiQkt, which is the only eorrect 
method of estimating quantity needed for a given space. 

BARR’S " THAMES EMBANKMENT” GRASS 
SEEDS for Parks.— A special mixture, which hat 
been found very successful in many public and private 
parks and squares around London and throughout the 
country. Per lb., Is. Sd.: per 10 lb., lOs. ^; perSO lb.,3QB. 
BARR’S "STANDARD” GRASS SEEDS to 
Garden Lawu^ Golf Links, Cricket Grotuidi, 
&0.—In this mixture there is a larger quantity of 
dwarf, fine-leaved Grasses than in Barr's "Thames Embank¬ 
ment.'' Per lb.. Is. fid.; per 10 lb., 12 b. fid.; per 201b., 228. U. 
BABB’S NEW MIXTURE of Dwarf GRASSES 
for producing an Extra Fine Smooth Lawn. 
—A special mixture of the finest-leaved and dwarfeet- 
growing Grasses, producing an extra fine velvety tui^, and 
saving labour in not requiring frequent mowing. Per lb., 
2 b. ; per 10 lb., 18s.; per 20 lb.. Sis. 

Fuller particulars, with hints on the management qf a lam, 
sent on application. 

BARR’S SEED GUIDE (firee) contains a tun De¬ 
scriptive List of the best Vocables and most beautiful 
Flowers, with many Practical Hints on Ooltore, valnahle to 
Gardeners, Amateurs, and Exhibitors. 


• ^bARR and. sons, 

!?X 13 King 5^r'p>^',Cov^^^Garden,London. 
Nurseries? L0NC\D>TT0N. SURREY 


BARR’S HARDY PLANT CATALOGUE 

Contains a Descriptive List of the best Hardy Perenniali 
and Alpines, a List of Beautiful New Water Lille^ and many 
valuable cultural notes, sent free on application. 


19 A 13, Ktns-street, Covont-sarden. London. 

Nurseries at Long DiUon, Surrey (near to Surbiton Suuon, 
L. and 8.-W. Railway). 


V. Creeper, fi. is. fid. Clematis montana (whits). C. 
ammnla (white, sweet), c. vltioella, s* , « 
•toneastor Slmmondsi (r©d berries), 6, 


HAY'S FLORAL TRRASliRtS. 

Thousands of strong Plants, hazrdy, well-rooted. 
over 28. carr. paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. SpiendM 
Testimonials. CATALOGUES FR.EE. 

Tea Boses.— C Mermet, The IBride, M. Cochet, and 
others. 12 named, ts. fid. 

Bambilnflr Roses. 6 named, Cs. Rosa Biurosa. 

White and Red, 6 for 28. 

20,000 STRDNG HARDY CLIMBERS. 

lemat 

let), C 

_ _ _ Hilsri ^_ 

!<me;ran(^e, ^Iden veined Japap^ 
arly Dntoli. fi. is. fid. Jasmine 
allow, summer, 8, la. fid.; J. nndlflorrun* wint«^. ^ 
fid. ii^ Ivy. 12, la. fid.: Heart-leaved Ivy, ^ 
each : 8, 28. fid. 24 of sorts, 28. 9d. 

ClematlSt strong plants, Jaokmani and other spu^oia 
named sorts. Is. fid. each; 8, 7s. fid. 

mas, new Gladioli-flowered, 12 for 28. , , 

ronias, Double, scarlet, rose, yellow, whita 4 for * 

_ronias, single, huge flowers, separate colours, oror 

Is. fid. -J J , 

Dahlias, Cactus, Show, and Fancy, named, 2 b. ^ dot ^ 
CbrysanthemiUD, Bummer, fine named, 2 b. aox. 
mixed, 50 for 4 b. . 

Double Ivy Oeranlnms. 12, named, 2s.; 12 for u-. 

Smilax, Sd. each, 28. fid. doz. Montbretla, ^ tot u. 
Madonna Lily* pure white, large bulbs, 12 for 3s. od. 
PasonJes, splenold named sorts, 12 for lOs. ^ . . 

GiadloU Brenobleyensis. large bulbs, 12 for U. 
50 for 2s. fid. . ^ 

Gladioli Lemolne’Sf hybrid spotted, 12 for Is.; w 
2a. fid. 

Lavender, sweet scented, 3 for Is. ^ 

Fiowerlnx Currants, red, white, yellow.«for w ^ 
TIARDY PERENNIALS. Strong Plant* to 

■lA Flower this Year. . 

Galllardla hyb. grandif., crimson and gold, fioo >0 
cutting, 6, la. 3d. 

Sunflowers, Giant, Single, and Dwarf, Is. fid. W- 
Oriental Popples, immense Royal Aiarlot, BnlliMt, 
orientale, splendens, bracteatum, crimson, 12, Is-.3d. . , 
Everlastlnx Peas, lovely and chaste white, bng 
pink, deep redj_^12, 23 fid. . 

Aobillea Ptormloa Th« Pearl, double white, a 
Polyanthus, Gold-laoed and fanw. 12. is. 
Pansies, bronze, scarlet, and brown, Victoria, 

Giant Trimardeau, 30, is. 

Violas, yellow, white, purple, 30, Is. . , . Kiue 

Columbine, yellow Rocky Mountain, 6 Tor u-t o 
6 for Is. ^ fof 

Oriental Poppies, scarlet, blush, salmon, rose. U 

Foxsrloves, mixed spotted, yellow, and white, 25 for b- 
Coreopsis, golden yellow, 12 for 2s. . ^ . i. fid ; 

Verbaseum pannossum (new yellow), 6 for 
white, 6 for la. 3d. . o:: i, 

Canterbury Bells, rose, white, blue, 

Geums double scarlet. 12, Is. 3d. Double _ 

Sweet William^ WaUflowers, blood red. yeuow. 
purple, brown, 50, Is. 3d. . - 

MAY BRDS., HOPE NURSERIES BEDALE- 

ESTABLISHED 18ia 

Original from. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FRUIT. 


MllLCHING FRXnT TREES. 
THBvalae of annual mulching of aU quarters 
devoted to fruit is not fully appreciated. I 
have lately been through a good many villages 
and hamlets in this county, and it is sad to see 
the way plantations of fruit are managed by 
those who do other parts of their gardens well. 
A common sight at this time of year among 
oottagers and even gardeners in pl^es of some 
pretensions is a quantity of loose manure laid 
on the ground to be dug in with the spade. 
There is, so to speak, a double disadvantage in 
this ; in the first place, the upper tiers of roots 
are badly cut about by the sp^e, and whoever 
has had much experience with Raspberries, for 
instance, with their upper feeding roots and 
lower thong-like ones—evidently designed by 
Nature priuoipally as a mechanical support— 
knows well what harm is done thereby. Then 
tile fact of turning up the soil at this time of 
jear to bury the manure is bound to let the sun 
m more freely than is desirable during a dry 
■ammer. But, all unoonoerned about this, the 
work goes on, and the cultivator views with 
satisfaction the smart appearance of the plot 
when the digging is completed. I have men¬ 
tioned Raspberries as a class of fruit easily 
injured in this way, but of course Curramts of 
salts. Gooseberries, and other fruit-trees are 
more or less damaged. Had the soil been 
lightly hoed and the manure spread as far as it 
would go over the surface, far more good would 
have l^n done. The roots, instep of being 
injured, would be encouraged to the surface, 
most of the feeding properties of the manure 
woald be washed oown to them by the rains, 
while the loose mat^ial on the siirface forms 
the best protection possible from the rays of the 
son. A little strength may, of course, he lost 
by evaporation, but the loss is infinitesimal as 
compared with the damage done the other way. 

It is not everywhere that enough manure for 
an annual mulch of all the fruit quarters is at 
command, but a very useful material for the 
porpose may be produced by laying up through 
the season all turf edgings, leaves, refuse from 
the potting bench, and, in fiaot, almost any 
kind of guden rubbish not of an offensive 
oharacter when decaying. Everything of the 
latter class, and all material as hedge or tree 
primings, twitch or perennial weeds, should be 
■lowly burnt in a smother and will form a 
welcome addition. Equal parts of these 
materials and good stable or farmyard manure 
are the beet j^sible dressing for fruit quarters. 
Where lime is deficient in the soil, a little of 
tidfl—about a bushel to every two cartloads— 
may be added, but in many soils this element is 
already quite enough in evidence. Useful as it 
is, uaed in due ratio with other suhstance?, it is 
ea^ enough to get too much lime in many 
oomposts and soils. For stone fruits of all kin(ls 
it is especially valuable, and if Peach borders 
and the soil around Plum and Apricot-trees had 
a little more of it, and less humus, there would 
be often more fruitful growth and less fruit- 
dropping at stoning timer-r | 
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Two years aso I planted a lot of Apple and 
Pear-trees on the Grass here, and, not knowing 
much of the soil, no manure of any kind has 
been given until this spring. In spite of all 
that may be said in favour of closely heading 
back, these trees have had practically no prun¬ 
ing since they wf re planted. Growth has not 
been particularly free, for we have had two dry 
summers running ; still, I am perfectly satisfied 
with their appearance, and this season all have 
been given a mulch of about 6 inches of good 
farmyard manure. As almost every tree is well 
set with fruit-buds, this dressing—except in the 
event of late frosts catting the bloom—should 
have its effect upou the fruit, and will not be 
thrown away in any case. It is the same with 
old-established trees in Grass orchards. In many 
cases hay is made every season, and perhaps a 
few sheep may be turned loose on the atter- 
grass. The product of the soil is taken away, 
and nothing given in return. A mulch, then, 
of good material to trees growing in such 
positions is of the greatest possible TOuefit—in 
fact, ^ite essential if go^ fruit is looked 
for. Where sheep are folded and fed in an 
orchard it is a different thing, but this is 
seldom done. Where plantations of Apple, 
Pear, or Plum-trees are under-cropped with 
smaller fruits, the need of these annual dress- 
iuffs is felt even more than where the trees have 
all the soil to themselves, and a mixture as 
advised above is better and more lasting in its 
effect than a mulch of manure only. Without 
a knowledge of chemistry, such as some hold 
is necessary for a cultivator, it is usually an 
easy matter to tell in what direction a certain 
soil falls short, and additions to these surface 
dressings made accordingly. H., HutUs, 


RASPBERRIES WITHOUT STAKES AXD 
PRUNING. 

In many gardens the Raspberry needs staking 
because the canes are not sufficiently strong to 
bear any weight, and, if left to ohance, would 
bend over and look unsightly. In poor or 
nnsnitable soils the culture of I^pberries with¬ 
out stakes, wires, or supports would be out of 
place. In many gardens the plants are grown 
under the shade of trees, and in such positions the 
canes are weak. With canes freely exposed, 
and attention given to pruning after the crop is 
cleared, there is no need of stakes. After many 
years’ trial I have found that Rsispberry canes 
pruned as soon as the crop is cleared will give 
much heavier and finer crops than those left to 
chance. The early pruning allows the canes to 
mature thoroughly. For years when I grew 
these fruits on a strong clay soil I lost a lot of 
wood in severe weather, the canes dying back 
badly at the top. This I found was mostly 
owing to badly-ripened growth, as since the 
thinning-out 01 weak oanes and pruning in the 
summer I have rarely seen a single cane injured 
when grown in the open. To grow Raspberries 
without stakes it is necessary to summer-prune 
and to restrict the growths at the stools. Some 
growers object to summer pruning—why I 
fail to see, as to allow the canes that have borne 
fruit to remain to impoverish next season’s crop 
is bad policy. I have foond sommer pnining of 


great value, and not only can old fruiting oane» 
be remove J, but a large number of others— 
mostly weak ones or those not needed to pro¬ 
duce next season’s crop. Three canes left at a- 
stool are ample. I have seen double the num¬ 
ber left, but would advise three or four at 
the moat. There is always such a large 
number of shoots from a single root or stcwl 
that growers often hesitate to cut away so 
many as I have advised; but it is a good 
plan, as the reduction of canes to three or four 
at the most is the chief point in culture. In 
many gardens the canes are often left at thn 
pruning in the early spring 5 feet to- 6 feet in^ 
length. Of course, when the canes are growiir 
without stakes this length is out of the ques¬ 
tion. Canes half the length fruit almost tn 
their base, and two rows of canes with double 
the weight of fruit on each may be gro^ in 
the same space. I plant at 2 feet apart in the 
row. The best canes I ever saw were grown 
3 feet apart, and out down to 3 feet annually. 
In seleoting the fruiting canes for next season’n 
woik it is an easy matter to choose those in a- 
straight line, as if this is done the gathering in 
facilitated and feeding is more readily aeoom- 
plished. I would advise more constant renewal 
of Raspberry quarters, as young plants prodnon 
much finer fruits and in gi eater quantity. 
The Raspberry will grow for many years in tun 
same place, but good results cannot be expected. 
I prefer spring feeding, and a liberal top¬ 
dressing now of rich manure will build up next 
year’s canes and assist in swelling up the fruits 
on the bearing oanes. If later on in the seasout^ 
liquid-manure oan be spared it is of great value. 


Peach Waterloo.— This » one of the 
most valnable of early Peaches, and trees started 
at the middle of January have the fruits as larger 
as a small Walnut and are stoning quickly. 
It is perhaps a little more prone to bud-dropping 
than some other kinds, but I have found it 
singularly free from the troublesome habit.of 
losing the fruits after setting that is so notioe- 
able m the Noblesse and Grosse Mignonne types^ 
The flavour is good—as good, in fact, as tbist of 
Hals’s Early and other American kinds—and 
though my experience may not accord with that 
of some other growers, I find it not far behind 
the early type of Grosse Mignonne in this- 
respect.—H. 

Rhododendron Forsterlanom.— This 
is one of the very largest-flowered of aU the 
hybrid Rhododendrons claiming parentage either 
dSreotly or indirectly from R. Edgewortbi, and» 
though inclined to branch but sparingly— 
oially when young—unless freely stopped, it is 
almost indispensable where a collection of these> 
plants is brought together, the exceedingly 
^ge, massive blooms causing it to stand out in. 
a most marked manner from its fellows. This 
variety was raised by Mr. Otto Forster, 
parents being R. E^eworthi and the Moulmein 
R. Veitohianum. The flowers of R. Forsteria- 
nnm are white with a yellowish stain at the base 
of the upper petals. Although sweetly scented^ 
they are not so deliciously fragrant as those 
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GARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory.— Faohsias planted in the 
borders of a lofty house are alvrays graceful 
objects; may be trained up rafters or over 
arches, cr grown as pyramids trained to a single 
stem in the borders, and they are very hand- 
fiome as standards with round, weeping heads. 
They require a good deal of water, with liquid- 
nmnure occasionally. The free-nowing varie¬ 
ties are best for this work ; the dwarf-growing 
market sorts are not so suitable. By pruniim 
back a little about Aumut I have very han<f 
some plants well into the winter. Heliotropes 
planted out in light position treated in the same 
way will flower till Christmas. The dark- 
flowered varieties are the most effective. The 
Pelargonium in its various sections of French, 
Fancy, and Zonal are now very bright when 
well grown. When neatly trained, but not 
overdone in the matter of sticks, the old- 
fashioned way was to strike cuttings when the 
plants had b^n ripened outside in August, but 
we propagate now at any time when cuttings are 
obtainable. The early struck cuttings flower 
first, and it is important to get early blooms. 
The house should be vaporised before the 
flowers expand, and then they will remain clean 
the flowers fade. Liquid-manure may be 
given freely till the flowers expand, and a thin 
shade should be placed over that part of the 
house where the Pelargoniums are. Hydrangeas 
are coming into bloom now, and will benefit from 
an occasional moistening with liquid-manure. 
If the roots are very dry, water with plain 
water first, and then follow shortly with the 
stimulant, and the roots will get the full benefit 
of it. Hydrangeas will flower in very small pots. 
We have had them carrying a single bloom in 
3-inch pots, but such plants are notof much value 
for conservatory decoration. It will be better to 
cut all late-struck cuttings back to three buds, 
and when these buds breaik shift into larger pots, 
and push on growth and get it ripened outside 
during summer. Herbaceous Calceolarias will 
now be in their flowering TOts of 6 inches or 
7 inches in diameter according to size. These 
plants are subject to green-fly, and should be 
vaporised before the blossoms expand. The 
plants should never receive the ^st check 
either from dryness at the root or any 
other cause. They will not bear strong sun¬ 
shine, and if possible stand them on a cool, 
damp bottom, and as soon as the roots are 
working freely in the new soil after the last 
shift give weak liquid-manure twice a week. 
To save seeds the blossoms should be fertilised. 

Barly vinery. —After the stoning is 
finished another dressing of artificial manure 
should be given to finish up the crop. Modem 
Orape-growers have a choice of stimulants. Old 
gardeners in the past had to depend chiefly on the 
draining of the farmyard or stables. In one of 
my earliest experiences a heap of manure was 
ilurown together near the manure tank, and 
when the heap was warm from fermentation it 
was deluged with water, which soaked through 
and ran into the tank, carrying some of me 
warmth of the fermenting manure with it, and 
in this condition was apmied to the inside fruit- 
borders, both of Vines, Peawsh, and Figs. Good 
fruit was grown in this way, but now we trust 
moro to the chemist for speedy results. A well- 
drained border and liberal feeding is a necessity, 
as Vines are cropped mudi heavier as a rde 
than they were in the past. I am not going to 
recommend any special brand of manure, as it 
would only relate to my own special circum¬ 
stances, which might differ much from that of 
other powers. 1 know gardeners who never 
use artificial manure at all, nut wheel on a heavy 
layer of oo wor stable-manure. This answers very 
well when the soil is light aad porous, but 
would not be so suitable when the natural soil 
was heavy. This only shows that every grower 
has to work out his own salvation in ms own 
way. Night temperature now 65 degs. at 
night, working down to 60 degs. in the morning. 
A crack of air to be given by 6 a.m. to prevent 
moisture condensing. 

M oshrooxiis.— Fill up all the empty spaces 
in the house, and then begin making oeds out¬ 
side on the shady side of a wall or building. 

* In cold or northern districte the operations referred 
to un^ “ Garden Work** may be done from ten daye to a 
tortinght later than ie here indicated, wUh equally good 
reiulte, ^ " 
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Beds indoors will require more water now, and 
liquid-manure shoula be given to encourage the 
spawn to work itself out. 

Wlndowgardening^. —Femsin cases may 
be replanted and rearranged now. Fibry peat 
and turfy loam in mixture with a little leaf- 
mould and sand will suit most Ferns. Drainage 
should be free, as Ferns want a good deal of 
water in summer. In planting new oases, use 
young plants. Tender annuals, such as Balsams, 
Petunias, etc., may be sown now. 

Outdoor garden. —Hardy biennials and 
perennials should be sown in April to obtain 
strong flowering plants next year. Make a bed 
specially in the kitchen border or reserve 
garden if there is a bed or beds whish can be set 
apart for raising seedlings of good hardy plants. 
The soil should nave been well broken and laid 
up to get pulverised by the weather. Charred 
refuse forms a good dressing both for seeds and 
also for the ground into which the young plants 
could be transplanted later. Amateurs gener¬ 
ally sow these seeds too late in the season, and 
then afterwards delay transplanting, and con- 
sequsntly they fail to flower w^. Draw 
shallow drills 8 inches or so apart, sow thinly, 
and cover with light soil. Wait till the surface 
is dry before preparing the seed-beds, and if 
necessary, tread the beds to firm the soil before 
the fioal raking is given. All the choicest kinds 
of biennials and perennials will grow and make 
strong plants if sown now. Carnations and 
Picotees which have been wintered in pots in 
cold-frames should be planted now. To make 
an effective display in the garden plant in good 
sized groups of one colour. For propagating 
purposes a few plants of each kind can be 
planted in a reserved bed at wider intervals to 
^ve room for layering. Where Tea Roses are 
forced cuttings of the young wood will strike 
freely now in a brisk bottom-heat. They will 
roolfreelyin dampCocoa-fibre-refuse, butmustbe 
potted up as soon as the roots form. We have 
had beautiful beds of the stronger growing Teas 
struck in this way and grown on tulestal^hed 
in small pots, then hardened off and planted 
out in June. Those who prefer Boses on the 
Brier may graft them now on Brier roots in 
heat. They soon unite and make good plants. 

Fruit mrden.— Give Strawberry-beds a 
dressing oT soot, and stir the surface with the 
hoe. Soot or lime will help to keep down 
slugs and insects generally. New plantations 
may be made now, either with young plants, or 
the best of the forced plants may be set 
2 feet apart each way in suitable land. If plan¬ 
tations of young plants are made it win be 
better not to let them flower this season, but to 
compensate for loss of crop a row of Onions 
may be planted between each, two rows of 
Strawberries. The Onions will pay the rent, 
and the Strawberries will get strong to bear a 
full crop next year. New vineries may be 
planted now if the borders are ready. Open 
out the roots a little, and cover with mellow, 
WtiU-broken soil. A barrowful of charred 
rubbish, passed through a ^-inch sieve, mixed 
with the soil will help to give the roots a start. 
Everything roots freely in this material. The 
roots of young Vines must be kept reasonably 
moist. A mulch of manure will be beneficial. 
Do not cut back the Vines now, or they will 
bleed. Bend the rods back to the point where 
the leader is required to start, and then disbud 
all but two shoots, which may be reduo^ to 
one later. I am afraid from reports which have 
reached me that the late frosts have done a 
good deal of harm to all fully-expanded blos¬ 
soms on Peach and Apncot-trees. In exposed 
situations the early Pear blossoms will have 
suffered. Plum^ and Apples being late are safe 
at present. Melons in frames must have warm 
coverings at night. 

Vegetable garden.— Birds will give 
trouble to Peas coming through the ground, 
and sparrows will eat the top of the plants 
unless dressed with soot or something distaste¬ 
ful. A dressing of red lead will protect all 
seeds from birds and mice until they appear 
above ground. Afterwards some other means 
must be employed. Various contrivances have 
bMn used with more or less effect for scaring 
birds. Bits of bright tin fastened to a string 
with sufficient length of string to allow each 
to swing loose have answered the purpose in some 
oases. Strips of coloured doth may serve for a 


time. Make new plantations of Globe Arti¬ 
chokes as soon as good offiets can be obtained. 
The mround for these should be thoroughly pre¬ 
pared and manured. Do not forget to sow a 
few seeds of the Turnip-rooted Cdery (Celeriac). 
It is a valuable vegetable. Main crops of long- 
rooted Beet and Carrots may be sown now. 
The Scarlet Intermediate is the best Carrot for 
mneral crop. Young Carrots for soups and 
dishes may be obtained by sowing Early Soviet 
Horn in suooessien as required tul end of June. 
Thin Parsley to 6 inches or 8 inohes apart. The 
thinnings may be planted elsewhere if more are 
wanted. Sow more seeds of Broccoli and 
Winter Greens. Prick out Leeks and Cdery. 
Sow seeds of Cardoons in small pots for trans¬ 
planting for early crop. The aem for a later 
crop may be sown in patches 15 inohes apart 
in we trenches next month. Make new beds of 
Mint and other herbs. Plant out Lettuces and 
sow more seeds for suooession. Top-dress 
Cucumbers, and stop and tie in nvularly. 

E. Hobdat. 
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Metraetg from a Oardm Dianf. 

April 16th, —^Planted offsets of Violets which 
had been rooted in boxes. Pricked off Asters, 
Stocks, and other border annuals raised in heat. 
Shifted on Chrysanthemums. Pricked off 
Celery, and sowed a little Celery seed outside 
for late planting. Sowed a collection of 
Ornamental Grasses. Planted more GladioU 
and Hvacinthus candicans. Shifted Dahlias 
from thumbs to 3^-inoh pots. Moved more 
bedding plants to cold-frames. Shifted on a 
lot of scarlet Geraniums ” into larger pots i(X 
vases, etc., on terraces. The hoe is used freely 
now everywhere in suitable weather. 

April 17th. —Sowed a lot of climbing Nastur¬ 
tiums to cover bare places and climb ow 1^ 
and shrubs. Planted out a lot of bulbs whidi 
have been forced in shrubbery. Prepared 
ground for Hollyhocks and Dahlias, ana top- 
dressed with go<M manure. Dusted fresh lime 
over sli^s and snails early in the morning. 
Sowed lowball Turnips. Put in outtingi m 
Tree Carnations, and pricked off a lot of (£oice 
seedlings. Vaporisea late Peaoh-housei, « a 
few green-fly were noticed. 

April 18th. —Dug early Potatoes from frames, 
and pricked Stocks and Asters therein to get 
strong. Rearranged conservatory, and mom 
there a lot of Peli^TOniums, Fuchsias, and other 
plants coming into bloom. Sowed more Marrow 
Peas—Duke of Albany, Veitch’s Perfection, 
and Walkv’s Perpetual. Planted another 
house with Cucumbers, and filled the house from 
which bedding plants had been removed with 
Up - to - Date Tomatoes. Tramsplanted hardy 
edging plants round several flower-beds. 

April 19th. —Pricked off Brussels Sprouts to 
get strong. Sowed French Beans. Pot in 
cuttings Her Majesty Pink to raise evly 

S lants for forcing; the cuttings were taken 
rom forced plants. We always strike oar 
stock of plants for forcing in this way. Whra 
rooted they are plautM out and lifted in 
September. Carted on from station our usaal 
stock of loam. Good plants cannot be grown 
without good soil, and we find it cheaper to bi^ 
the best to be had. In some cases a little of 
our local loam is mixed with it. 

April SOth, —Divided the crowns of double 
white Primulas and potted in good peat and 
loam in small pots. Shall keep in heat for a 
time. Potted off late-struck bedding plants- 
Sowed more hardy annuals. Mulohw newly- 
planted trees, Boses, etc., with good mwure. 
Put sticks to Peas. Planted more Green Windsw 
Beans. Sowed Scarlet Runners in boxes in 
frame to give them an early start. Shall plant 
out later. Sowed French Breakfast Radish. 

April Slat. —Prepared trenches for 
Celery, and planted Lettuces on ridm. ktooe 
up Mushroom-bed outside in shady sp®^ 
Pruned Mardohal Niel Roses under glam whiwi 
have done flowering to lot up young wooo. 
Filled a lot of pots with Selaginellas to grow ot 
for furnishing, and planted a lot of new wuj 
Fem-baskets with ^ephrolepis exaltata and 
Phlebodium aureum. i^ung plants of 
variegatum and Sedum oameom variegatum are 
planted round the base. 

•igmak irom 
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ROSBS. 


WHITE TEA ROSES. 


With the^exoeption of yellow and broncy-tinted 
varieties, white Roses are the most popular and 
also the most useful. Possibly as foroed flowers 
they are in greatest demand, and none are so 
euitable for this mode of oulture as the Tea 
Rose. Although our collection of Roses at the 
present day abounds in so-called white varieties, 
lew amon^ them are really pure snowy-white, 
and this is very noticeable among the Tea- 
scented |(roup. There is either a pink or a 
creamy Unge, which is looked upon as a defect 
for certain purposes, and raisers are ever striv¬ 
ing to procure really pure white Roses. Among 
reoent novelties 


Bougere. — Growers of sixty years ago 
remember the pinkish old Tea Rose under this 
name, and now our American cousins give us a 
white sport of it that must be very useful, for 
the old variety is one of the hardiest of Tea 
Roees. Two other almost hardy Tea Roses are 

SOMimiEUL AND SOUVEN'IR I)E S. A. PrIXCB.— 
The former we have a bed of planted out quite 
twenty years ago, and only annually protected 
with a little litter. In the autumn of each 
year it is a perfect mass of the white blossoms. 
The latter Rose is of comparatively reoent 
introduction, it being a sport of the well-known 
Souvenir d’un Ami. Its great globular flowers 
and fine sturdy habit make it one of the most 
valuable of white Roses. Another useful old 
climbing Rose is 

LamABQCE. —The Noisettes being classed with 






Group of white Tea Roses, The Bride and otbera 


LTknocxxce is a near approach to pure 
white. It has an erect stem that carries the 
flowers well above the foliage, the flower being 
somewhat like a pure white Kaiserin Augusta 
Yictoria. Both these Roses are really Hybrid 
Teas, but for all practical purposes they are the 
same as Teas. The latter Rose, if the slight 
lemon shading be not objected to, is really mag- 
nifioent, one of the novelties likely to take a 
permanent place in our collection. Very 
Wutiful is we white sport of that queen of Tea 
Roses, 

Haman Cocnrr.—Last summer we had small 
plants in pots plunged outdoors, and the 
memory of the exquisite flowers they produced 
will ever remain fiesh in my mind. There was 
just that faint pink tint suffusing the outer 
petals that lent an additional bcnnty to the 
nloom. Another really useful novelty is the white 


Cy the ^iational K we Society, I in¬ 
clude it in tnis note. As everyone knows, it is 
extremely tender, but under glass it is exceed- 
iosly beautiful. Here, again, we have a slight 
sulphur yellow tinge, but in the bads this is not so 
noticeable. Along the Riviera, I am told, it is 
grown larmly to supply our markets with early 
white bud Roses. In order to obtain the buds 
pure white the growers shade the blooms with 
tiffany or some such material. Of course, no 
collection of Roees is complete without 
The Bride and Hon. Edith Givvoro. —I 
should say, excepting Niphetos, The Bride is 
more numerously oultivatm under glass than 
any other white Rose. Whether this will 
alwa^ be so remains to be seen. It is severely 
handicapped by the greenish shading, ^though 
otherwise it is an exquisite flower, unequallM 
in beauty of form. The Hon. Edith Gifford is 


a very great favourite for bedding and has 
almost eclipsed the first raised British Tea 
Rose 

Devoniknsis, although minus its delloious 
fra^nce. In both those oases there is a 
decided fleeh-pink shade in the centre of blos¬ 
soms. A show flower is 

Inn'ocente PiroLu\, quite distinct, beautifully 
tinted centre, and a creamy-wUte colour, 
rowth very good For producing a delight¬ 
fully long bud few Roses excel the somewhat 
old variety 

Rdbe.ss — It has perhaps a warmer shell-pink 
shading, but its general appearance is white. 
Three excellent climbing white Teas for out¬ 
doors are 

Madame Alfred Carriere, Valentine Alter- 
mann, and Mai Fleuri. The former everyone 
must have sooner or later. 
The long scrambling growths, 
light pea-green foliage, and 
fragrant large flesh - white 
blossoms, are all qualities 
highly useful in a mimbing 
Rose. It must be remem¬ 
bered that this Rose re- 
[uires a large space to cover, 
t does not do to confine it 
to a limited area. Give it 
as much room as a Seven 
Sisters Rose, and if on a red 
or dark - coloured wall a 
glorious effect will in time 
be secured. Valentine Alter- 
mann is new, but good. It 
has medium-sized, very hard 
double flowers, of a rVench 
white shade, distinct in 
every way. Mai Fleuri, as 
its name implie^ is early 
flcwering. I believe it will 
be much appreciated for cut¬ 
ting. No one who saw them 
will forget the magnificent 
box of White Lady put up 
by Mr. Grahame at the 
Crystal Palace Rose show. 
The creamy-white flowers 
are like huge Magnolias, and 
it is surprising to see the 
smill bushes of this very 
early Rose bearing such 
wonderful specimens as they 
will do. I would plant this 
Rose in large numbers if I 
required a showy effect low 
down to the ground. A few 
other creamy or pinkish- 
white Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses deserving of culture 
are 

Madame V illrrmoz. Alba 
Rosea, the perfection of 
form ; White Perle, which 
is said to be a sport of Perle 
des Jardins, but which must 
be wrong, as it resembles 
more thit fine Rose Jean 
Pemet in growth; Mme. 
Jules Finger, Marjorie, 
Souvenir du President Car¬ 
not. a perfected Souvenir de 
la Malmaison ; Souvenir de 
Mme. Eugene Verdier, 
yellowish buds, with hand¬ 
some white blossoms, grand 
in form and size; ^phyr, 
as strong in growth as Marie 
Van Houtte, with fine loose 
flowers, lasting well; of course, the Bride, and 
Comtesse Dusy, another of these loose Roses, 
the petals seen moving in the slightest breeze. 

Rosa. 

Rose BmlUe Qonln (Tea).—This is 
another of M. Guillot’s prixluctions, and 
promises to be a valuable acquisition. Of course, 
one cannot determine what a Rose will be like 
in our fickle climate, even if it be good with us 
under glass, but from what I have seen of this 
v^ety I fancy it will be a first-rate exhibition 
kind, coming somewhere between Mme. de 
Watteville and Princess of Wales. The colour 
is white, tinted with orange-yellow, each peta 
heavily edged with carmine. I am rather 
doubtful as to its vigour, and must suspend 
judgment pending a better acquaintance with it 
outdoors.—P. 
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OUTDOOR PLRNTS. 

WOOD HYACINTHS AND THEIR 
ALLIES. 

Every child almost knows the Bluebell or 
Wood Hyacinth of an English wood, the blue 
flower which colours the Grass with its soft 
■hade, and in one or other of its forms may be 
brought also into the garden. The 

SciLLAS are indeed a lovely race, very easily 
grown in good garden soil, and making the 
garden bright early in the jear. 

S. AMCEKA takes after S. sibirica, and may be 
distinguished by the large, > ellowieh-green 
ovary which shows up strongly against the 


PuBchkinia scilloidea 


dark blue flowers. It is of less importance than 
the other Scillas, but is pretty on warm banks. 

S. BiFOLiA. —This is the early IScilla, which 
has many forms, one of these named taurica 
being very charming, with larger flowers than 
the type, and is in every way bolder. This 
tSoilla and its varieties thrive well in almost 
any position in ordinary garden soil, the 
lighter the better. Although it blooms earlier 
than S. sibirica, it does not withstand cold 
wintry and spring rains and storms nearly eo 
well as that species, and therefore it would be 
well to place some tufts of it in warm, sunny 
spots either on the rockwork or sheltered 
borders. There are numerous forms. Alba is 
a very pretty kind with white flowers, and then 
one can have rosea, prsecoz, and Wbittali. 

8. CAMPANPLATA (Spanish Scilla).—This is a 
handsome early summer bulb, and, though a 
more southern species than most of the others, 
it is the most robust of the family. It bears a 
strong spike of bell-shaped flowers, usually of a 
clear light blue. We may remark, however, 
that hispanica is the correct name, and there 


name. The Spanish Scilla loves shEule; it is 
quite happy on the fringe of shrubberies, in the 
woodland, or naturalised in the Grass, even 
when the position is almost without sun. It is 
useful, too, for small gardens. Indeed, there 
are few places in which this 
Scilla will not succeed. 

S. ITALICA is a pretty, if 
not the most brilliant, pale 
blue flower, fragrant, imd is 
hardy, living in almost any 
soil, but thriving best in 
sandy and warm ones. In* 
creMed by division, which 
should bo performed only 
every three or four years, 
when the bulbs should be 
planted in fresh positions. 

It is worthy of a sheltered, 
sunny spot on rockwork, 
particularly as it does not 
seem to thiive so freely in 
this country as some of the 
other species. 

8 . NUTANS is the Wood 
Hyacinth, or Bluebell, which 
needs no description. But 
there are several charming 
varieties, similar in colour 
to the forms of the Spanish 
Scilla. Alba is white, and 
there are soft blue and rose 
kinds, a very interesting 
series, all strong, and de¬ 
lighting, like the type, in the 
shade and shelter of wood- 
lEuid or the fringe of some 
quiet path. 

8 . SIBIRICA (Siberian Scilla) 
is a beautiful early blue 
flower. Like most other 
bulbs, it thrives best in 
a good sandy soil. Bulbs of it that have 
been used for forcing should never bo thrown 
away ; if they are allowed to fully develop 
their leaves and go to i est in a pit or frame, and 
are afterwards planted out in open spots, in 
warm soil, they will thrive well. It is unne¬ 
cessary to disturb the tufts, except every two 
or three years for the sake of dividing them, 
when they grow vigorously. It comes in flower 
in very early spring a little later than 8. bifolia, 
but withstands the storms better than that 
plant, and remains much longer in bloom. In 
places where it does not tln-ive very freely, 
from the cold nature of the soil or other causes, 
it would be well, in placing tufts of it on rock¬ 
work or on borders, to put it in sheltered ^si- 
tions, so that the leaves may not be injured by | 
the wind, and the plant thereby weakened. It | 
may be used with good efTect aa an edging to , 
beds of spring flowers or choice alpine ehrubs. 


being welcome when the Scillas and early 
flowers of the year ard in beauty. There is one 
chief species—namely, C. Luoilie (the Snow 
Glory), and this has several varieties—namely, 
Alleni, gigantea, sardensis, and Tnoolusi. Of 


Grape Hjadnth (Muscari armeniacumX 


these gigantea and sEurdensis are certainly the 
most distinct. The flowers of the former m 
large, and of a quiet thade of blue; whilst 
those of sardensis are intense blue, with little o5 
the white seen in Lucilije. C. cretica, its 
variety albiflora, and C. lana are intcreEtir® 
kinds, too. 


Scilla companulata (Spanish Scilla). 


Snow Glory (Chionodoxa sardensis). 


are many varieties. The white alba is a beauti¬ 
ful flower, pure white, and when grown in large 
masses very efiective, especially when associated 
with the tvne, or rosea or rubra, which 


C There are other interesting 8cillas, as 8. 
hyacinthoides, 8. lingulata, S. patula, 8. peru¬ 
viana and its form glabra, and S. vema. 
Chionodoxas. —These are pretty spring 


bear flowers of a colour indicated by the varietal flow* rs, lappy in rich soils, their bright blue 


The Chionodoxas are certainly ameng the 
most beautiful and useful of our early spring- 
flowering bulbs, and can be esksily grown in 
English gardens. In every garden where they 
have been established for a few years they have 
become quite weeds, self-sown seedlings coming 
up everywhere even yards away from the 
i original clump. They should be naturaHsed in 
1 the woodland and in the wild garden, ^heir 
great hardiness, exceeding beauty, and the 
I rapidity with which they increase are all m 
favour of their establishment on grassy elopes. 

I Everyone at little expense may have masses of 
the Glory of the 8now, and no 0101*0 beautimb 
natural, or bettor way can bo suggested. Any 
good garden soil suits these plants. 

Grape Hyacinths (Muscari).—In all cases- 
these thrive best in rich, deep, sandy loam, ai^ 
are easily multiplied by separating the bulbs 
every 1 bird or fourth year. These are charming 
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epring flowers for]^tiie rock-garden 'or grassy , 
banks, even in the shade. There are many { 
names, but few really distinct kinds. I 

M. ARicEyLA.cuM 18 as Well known as any, and ' 
its deep blue flowers are produced late in the ^ 
year. The foliage is much the same as the 
ordinary M. raoeiuosum. I 

M. BOTRYoiDBS is blue, about 9 inches high, 
and very pretty massed on the border or in the 
rock garden. Fallens is a clearly-coloured kind, 
and album is distinct. 

M. coMoscM MOXSTROSUM (Feather Hyacinth) 
is distinct from any of the foregoing, 1 foot or 
more in height; its beautiful mauve flowers, 
cut into clusters of wavy filaments, bear some 
resemblance to purple feathers. M. moschatum 
6a8 clusters of dull yellow flowers, inconspicuous, 
but its delicious fragrance amply atones for this. 
Another sweet-smelling Muscari is M. luteum, 
with flowers fading by degrees from a dull pur¬ 
plish hue to a clear yellow. 

hC. Heldbeichi is a pretty kind with blue 
flowers. 

M. CONICTJM is one of the [finest of all, with 
deep blue spikes, very fra^ant. This will suc¬ 
ceed almost anywhere, and m^ be naturalised 
with good effect. Of all the Grape Hyacinths 
we like eonioum as well as any. ^;It is not much 
•known, but its wonderful free¬ 
dom, eotouiing, and fragrance 
should make it one of the most 
.popular flowers of the early 
^ring. Muscari may be used 
in many ways, not merely in 
the border or in the rock gar¬ 
den, but on mrassy banks, by the 
margin of ^ub groups, at the 
base of standard shnil^, and 
in many other pleasing ways. 

M. R.4CEMOSUM is a familiar 
old kind, with dark purple 
clusters and a strong smell of 
Plums, its long and weak leaves 
almost prostrate, while in M. 
hotryoidee and its varieties the 
deavee stand erect. It will hold 
its own anywhere, and will 
wander all over the mixed bor¬ 
der, growing like a weed, and 
in any soil. It has near rela¬ 
tives in M. oommutatum (with 
blue flowers, darkening by de¬ 
grees into purple) and M. nog- 
leotum, also a handsome kind. 

There are several other varie¬ 
ties mentioned in catalogues, 
but the best are those men¬ 
tioned above. Though coming 
chiefly from the South of Europe, 
they are all hardy, and grow in 
an^ position in ordinary garden 
soil. 

The Pcschkinzas are among 
the fairest and most beautiful of 
spring flowers. It is not easy 
accurately to convey an idea of 
the beauty of the colouring in 
these spring bulbous flowers to 
those unacquainted with their 
charms, seeing the blossoms are white and lined 
with blue, or perhaps merely tinged with blue in 
some instances, for so miuiy things may be of this 
class, and the love for striped and indecisive 
•dowers is not great. With these Puschkinias 
there are an unusual charm and delicate 
beauty, and which but need to be seen once in 
good condition to be well remembered. When 
^tully established, which is generally in the 
second year from planting, if good bulbs have 
been secured, the m^ants will reach 6 inches to 
”8 inches high. To do those things justice, 
whether planted in the border or the rock 
garden, not less than 1 foot deep of good prepared 
soil should be given, and this always of a 
very sandy nature. In some few nursery 
gardens these plants make themselves quite 
at home in the ordinary soil. Many of 
these small bulbous plants are much deeper 
rooting when opportunity affords than is 
usually supposed, and for this reason when 
plants are placed in the rock garden some 
care should ne given to securing a good depth 
of soil for the roots. Where clay soil exists 

r ial soil will have to be given such things, 
most important matter being to secure 
perfectly free drainage. Where old clumps 
exist these may be divided and replanted in 
the early autumn, for L^Jj^ve yet to .learn 


that such things are benefited generally by long I 
keeping out of the earth. Proof of the undesir¬ 
ability of this may be had in the Chionodoxas 
at times, which, together with the plant under 
notice, when kept long dry only attain half 
their usual height when planted. A year later 
a much greater vigour is secured, as the result 
of the bulbs not oeiug disturbed. This fact 
speaks for itself, and, assuming there is no 
deterioration, the bulbs may be left alone for at 
least four years, and give the beet returns by so 
doing, provided due preparation was made at 
the start. Where the soil is very light such 
things may be planted fully 4 inches or 5 inches 
deep, distributing the bulbs rather thinly. The 
bulbs are small, rather roundish and fleshy, 
starting into growth quite early in the year and 
flowering in April. The flowers are somewhat 
numerously produced on a rather densely set 
spike, more erect both in growth and flower 
than is conveyed by the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion, which may possibly have oeen taken from 
bulbs of small size. There is a more compact- 
growing form distinguished by the name, while 
the plant is known by the synonyms of P. 
libanotioa and P. 1. compacta, P. sioula, & 3 . 

Seeds of this pretty plant are freely produced 
from (good bulbs, and by securing these and 


Wood Hyacinth (SclUa nutans). 


sowing in shallow drills in the open ground in 
well-prepared soil a nice stock may soon be 
obtained. The seedlings are quite safe for a 
couple of years, when they may be replanted 
with more room, though on similar lines, till 
flowering is reached. 


Digitiiea b- 
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The white Lily a failure ( Inquirer).— 
Your Lilies are evidently attacked by the 
Madonna Lily disease, a scourge which, during 
the past few years, has played sad havoc among 
these beautiful flowers. Though much has been 
written concerning this disease, its cause has 
not, as yet, been satisfactorily diagnosed. Some 
growers attribute it to damp seasons, others to 
poverty of soil, while others, again, contend 
that it was due to the injury of the foliage by 
storms. As, however, it is apparent, though not 
to so great an extent, in dry as well as in wet 
seasons, as clumps may often be seen in the 
most vigorous health in poor soils, and as Lilies 
that have made the whole of their growth 
under the shelter of glass, where they were 
naturally exempt from injury by the wind and 
rain, have also contracted the disease, neither 
of these theories appears tenable. Imporied 
bulbs are more susceptible to the disease than 
are home-grown specimens, and I have often 


seen large plantations of purchased bulbs, which 
flowered excellently during their first season, 
levelled to the ground by the disease before their 
TOCond flowering, while Lilies that were growing 
in neighbouring cottage-gardens were the very 
picture of healm. A case in point occurred in 
my own garden a few years since, where a row 
of ICK) imported Madonna Lilies, which flowered 
well their first season, and made strong mrowth 
the following spring, were striken with thedisease 
before they could expand a single blossom and 
all died down, although a clump, obtained from 
a cottager, which was distant but 2 yards from 
the affected line, showed no symptoms of infec¬ 
tion and flowered splendidly, as it has done ever 
since. Lifting the bulbs immediately the flower- 
stems have died down and baking them in the 
sun, on boards in a disused frame, or in some 
position where they will be secure against the 
effects of rainfall, for a period of six weeks 
or so before replanting, has been found, if not 
a cure, at all events a check to the ^sease. 
Sprayings may be given to the plants to act 
as preventives whOe they are pushing up 
their flower-stems, but the effect of such in 
mitigating the disease is very problematical. 
I have used sulphide of potassium in the quan¬ 
tity of a I of an ounce to a gallon of water, and 
likewise a weak solution of permanganate of 
potash, which possibly prevented the malady 
assuming its most virulent form, but in no case 
after the disease had once made its appearance 
on the leaves have 1 been able to entirely check 
its progress.—8. W. F. 


YELLOW AURICULAS. 

It is not my intention to treat of the show 
varieties, of which there are a very few, and of 
which Horner’s Buttercup is the highest de¬ 
velopment, but a number of others which are to 
be met with about the country, all more or 
less highly fragrant and free blooming. Let 
me commence with one grown on some parts of 
the Continent under the name of Sulphurea, a 
pale yellow variety, not, of course, claiming 
ranch refinement from the florist’s point of >dew, 
but yet of good quality, pale in oolour, and very 
sweet. I think it must have some weakness of 
constitution, as, though giving it considerable 
care, I have not been able to grow it into any¬ 
thing like size. Buttercup, which I obtained 
from ScotUnd, is a small-flowered, bright 
yellow variety, singularly fragrant, and with 
the foliage slightly mealed. A few years ago, 
when visiting Normanhnrst, Lord Braesey’s 
eit, near Battle, I saw a good single variety 
with fair-sized, deep yellow flowers, quite dis¬ 
tinct from anything I had previously soon, with 
very handsome mealed foliage; this, for the 
f^ake of identification, I have named Norman 
Yellow. 1 should like to know the origin of 
this. Then there is Gulden Queen, with slightly 
mealed foliage and large, rounded leaves. 
The flowers are buff-coloored rather than 
yellow, but it is a good grower. This does well 
in the open ground, being of a hardy constitu¬ 
tion, and it is to be met with in the midland 
districts under several names. Yellow-ooloured 
varieties are not uncommon among ordinary 
alpine Auriculas raised from seeds, but they are 
not often so pure in colour as one could deeire, 
though occasionally a very good one can be met 
with. 

Seed from carefully fertilised flowers will 
produce but a mixed progeny, and seed from 
Hetty Dean, one of the yellow self show varie¬ 
ties, has never given me a singla yellow form, 
though I have raised several seedlings from it. 
They revert to poor self forms of some kind. 
A good single yellow, if the flowers be fertilised 
with their own pollen, will yield yellow-flowered 
seedlings, and ^om such I have obtained very 
good results. As I am very fond of the class, 
I am endeavouring to obtain as many distinct 
forms as possible. No doubt the best results 
would come if one could grow nothing but 
yellows, thus isolating them from contact with 
anything else. It is worthy of notice that in 
the case of seedlings from fertilised show varie¬ 
ties of the best character pure yellows are 
seldom produced, but occasionally nondescripts, 
pometimes of singular beauty, in which yellow 
largely abounds, with pips of fine quality and 
smoothness, which have to be classed under the 
general head of fancy Auriculas. Those who 
care for this typo will iSud them very interesting 
to cultivate. R. 
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YELLOW-FLOWERED LARKSPUR, 

Thi adyeat of the yellow-flowered Larkspur 
oreated an amount of surprise on a par perhajM 
with the first announcement of the scarlet kind, 
when the latter, in the shape of D. nudioanle, 
made its appearance many years ago. The 
point in common between the two speoies now 
mentioned, while differing widely in oolour, in 
habit, and stature, is due to the fact that a 
similar treatment is necessary, and both speoies 
are po soo ae e d of a somewhat similar tuWons 
kina of root. As may be gathered by a glance 
at the aooomjMnying illustration, the species is 
scnnewhat taU and 
freely and dis - 
tinotl^ branched. 

In this latter re- 
spMt it is quite 
unique, as it does 
not form one 
strong central 
spike, with nume¬ 
rous smaller as 
well as much later 
lateral branches, 
as in the florietb’ 
kinds generally, 
but instead in¬ 
clines from the 
first to develop, 
what is obviously 
characteristic of 
the species, a de¬ 
cidedly forked 
habit of growth 
and flowering. All 
this is well shown 
in the picture, 
and equally so the 
appaient absence 
of foliage, which, 
to say the least, 
is an unfortunate 
drawback in a 
plant so unique 
and yet so amena¬ 
ble to culture in 
British gardens. 

Would-bo growe rH 
of the phmt will 
doubtless be very 
pleased to h arn 
that the plant 
possesses thevalu 
able oharaoteris- 
tios of seeding 
freely as well as 
flowering freely. 

At the same time 
it should be 
pointed out that 
only in excep¬ 
tional seasons and 
in the earliest 
flowered examples 
is there much 
hope even in the 
south of England 
of obtaining any¬ 
thing like a full 
cropof seeds. The 
latter are, how 
ever, to be pur¬ 
chase at a cheap 
rate from s^ial 
ists in nardy 
seeds, which fact 
will make the 
plant worth grow¬ 
ing freely and in 
groups in various 
positions in the garden. It will, however, be j 
advisable to select rather sheltered positions, 
owing to the manner of growth and the widely- 
spreading habit of the inflorescenoe. The plant 
is a native of the hill districts of Afghanistan, 
where it is found in a wild state ooveiing large 


soil, made rather sandy and light. In the 
month of May the plants may w put out in 
groups in warm, sheltered positions in the 
garden, half-a-dossen or so plants making a fine 
feature when in flower. 

A few of the more vigorous seedlings may 
flower the first season, but the beat results 
are secured when the flowrering is delayed 
till the next year. The flowers are generally 
BO abundant that the plants are more or less 
exhausted. At the same time, if the wrinter 
prove a mild one, a few of the roots may 
survive, if protected by leaves or a handful of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. J. 


One of the good features of the ppecies, so 
far as conoems its culture in our gardens, is its 
freedom of flowering, an unusual characteristic 
of these tuberous kinds. To make sure of 
flowering plants, however, it is best to treat 
it as an annual, sowing the seeds in a warm 
manure frame quite early in each year. As soon 
as the seedlings are up and of sufficient size, 
give a liberal shift into 4 inch pots in good 


Part of a group of Dtlphinium sulpbureum (Zalil). 


Hardy annual flowers for small 

f 'arden {H. M. S) —You might add to your 
tocks. Asters, and Lobelia the following 
annuals: Candytufts, Clarkia pulchella, Core¬ 
opsis Drummnndi, and C. atrosanguineum, blue 
Cornflowers, Escbscholtzia*, Annual Gaillanlias, 
God Alias of the best varieties, such as Duchess 
of Fife, Lady Albemarle, and Duchess of 
Albany, French Marigolds, the Crimson Flax 
(Linum grandiflorum coccineum), dwarf Nastur¬ 
tiums, Nemesia strumosa. Petunias, Phacelia 
osmpanularia. Phlox Drummondi, Shirley 
Poppies, Salpigloesis. Sw^et Sultans, Sweet 
Peas, Verbenas, and Zinnias. As you doubtless 
know, having raised your Asters, etc., success¬ 
fully, some of these annuals are best stvrted 




under glass and planted owt later on. In ssoh 
oases, howrever, as you sow in the open ground 
be ve^ careful to sow thinly and to thin oat the 
seedlings freely as soon as ^ey can be handled. 
Ten times as many failures with annuals sown 
in the open border arise from the overcrowding 
of the pumts as from any other oause. 

Double PrlmrOBee.— I read the article 
in your iseue of the 25th ult. on Primroees writh 
very great interest, more particularly the ]^t 
referring to the old-fashioned doubles. But 
why did the writer tantalise us bv saying they 
are rarely seen because they are difficult to cul¬ 
tivate ? Surely if they can be grown as he goes 
on to describe, many of your readers will be 
glad to know how it is done ? I speak feelingly, 
tor it is only with great care and attention that 
I can furnish my borders with plants year after 
year, and they do not thrive at all as they should. 
As to Pompadour, it has fairly beaten me, and 
I am tired of paying for new plants which die 
by inches, with never a bloom to reward me.— 
E. L. Whitby. 

The culture of double Primroses in the 
Souih of England had best be left alone by such 
as are not willing to sacrifice a good deal of time 
and thought to their requirements. Truth to 
tell, the climate of England, with its genen^y 
hot summers, is not adapted for the well-being 
of these beautiful plants, which may often 
seen luxuriating in the most vigorous health in 
the moister climate ef Ireland or the cooler 
atmosphere of Scotland at times, when they 
present but a sorry spectacle in the South cf 
England. This being so, every endeavour 
should be made to provide them with Eurround- 
ings suitable to their requiremente, and to give 
them such special treatment as may induce a 
healthy and vigorous habit. A moist, shady 
position is a dtsidtralufrif as the doubles, especi¬ 
ally the crimson varietiee, require more shade 
than the wild Primroses, which, however, are 
always seen at their best in a partially 
site. A low-lying and moist spot, well shadtcl 
and protected Ircm drying winds, should be pre¬ 
pared, with a depth of 9 inclies or so of porOTS 
soil, while a layer of cow-mmnure beneath wis 
will tend to keep it cool in tbe hottest weathw, 
and a light mulching of leaf-mould between the 
plants will retain the surface moistui e. If am 
a bed is sunk a few inches below the surround¬ 
ing level of the soil, so much the better. 
should be the aim of the cultivator to retain,» 
far as possible, a humid, still atmosphere 
the plants even in the hottest weather. To do 
this is impossible in Eome gardens without the 
employment of artificial shelter of some descrip¬ 
tion. Low Osier hurdles, padded with 
and freely syringed during arid seasons, if plaow 
around ihu plants, will usually keep them m 
health in spots where natural, living shelter “ 
deficient, while rough frames are occasionally 
used with good effect. Both of the two sug 
gested expedients, however, po^ssoss the dem^ 
of spoiling the appearance of tkat portion oi Ui 
garden devoted to the culture ©f double rnB- 
roses, and, therefore, can only be recommende® 
to the attention of such as are determined 
every endeavour to successfully cultivate tnes 
charming flowers, even though by so Aomg wey 
destroy their artistic effect by artificial 8^" 
roundings. In hot weather the plants shc^ 
receive an overhead sprinkling each evening* 
while occasional waterings with wc^ 
manure will have a beneficial result in inoreas g 


their vigour. 

Andros ace villosa.— This very charming 
species, with its woolly tufts of leaves, w no 
prettily dotted over with the white, 
blossoms. The species, however, does not 
to our lowland fogs and moisture-ladmi atn^- 
pheric conditions at all well, the wet and f^» 
with their ever-poisoning influen(^* 
heavily against it. Yet, if planted in a 
rock, somewhat narrow, in a steep, BlpP ^ 
position, and in such a way that the mo^ 
may penetrate to the roots without of neoesm y 
being strained through the woolly tufts of 1^^ * 
there is certainly more hope of success, f**, ,,- 
good plan also to wedge the tuft rather tignw 
TOtween pieoes of stone. In this way, 
rapid drainage afforded it, much may bo n 
with this lovely alpine. 


Polsranthus Orangeflold.—Thoasbnofcpoj^j^^ 
either jrreat r*e or rotundity of flowers, the colour 
variety ia so very distinct as to attract at •<«”* 

The flowers are of a reddUh-orsnge hue frt«W 7*^ 
cn steins 8 inches long. 


OrigiriFil frt>r‘i 
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obtained by the interorosaing of S. astilboidee 
and 8. japonioa (of gardensj. The nomencla¬ 
ture of this class of plants is in such a con¬ 
fused state that one is in doubt whether they 
are S^irsaas, Hoteias, or Astilbes. This last 
name is certainly the most suitable for members 
of this ^tion, and that of Spiraea should be 
disrontinued altogether for this class of plants, 
as it leads to no end of confusion. A good 
illustration of this is furnished by the name of 
Spiraea japonica, which rightly belongs to a 
shrub often known as S. caUosa, yet it is far 
more frequently applied to Astilbe japonica, or 
A. barbata as it is sometimes called. 

The cultural requirements of Astilbe Glerbe 
d’Argent are the same as needed by its imme¬ 
diate allies—viz., a good deep soil that is at the 
same time cool and moist. Around the mar^ 
of a pond or in some low-lying spot these 
tilbes are seen at their best, that is when they 
are sufficiently established to 
form large clumps, for it is the 

■ bold and striking contour of 
these that is so much admired,, 
and in small plants this fea¬ 
ture is to a great extent want¬ 
ing. They are perfectly hardy,, 
and caK be rapidly increased 


HYBRID ASTILBES. 

Thb distinct and handsome form of Astilbe 
illustrated is of hybrid origin, and was raised 
by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, its parents being 
Artilbe Thunbergi (introduced from Japan by 
Messrs. Veitch in 1880) and the plant mnerall^ 
known in gardens as Spiraea astilboidee Aon- 
bunda. In mneral appearance this newer form 
is about midway between the two, reaching as 
it does double the height of Spiraea astilboidee 
floribunda, being altogether a more select plant 
and of much greater ornamental value than 
Astilbe Thunbergi. The blooms, which are 
borne in lau'ge plume-like, terminad panicles, are 
white, with a slight pinkish tinge on the 
exterior, while the stamens being also of the 
same hue, the flowers seen in a mass appear 
to be slightly suffused with pink. Though 
sent out by M. Lemoine under the name 


ROCK GARDENS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ** GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I have read with pleasure the intereet- 
ing article in this week’s Gardening on the 
formation of the rook garden, and trust it will 
be fc^owed by articles dealing with the different 
rlinsnn of rook plants and how to ^ow them. 
A rock garden is capable of offering infinite 
pleasure to many whose garden space is limited 
or who, like myself, cannot afford to pay for 
the labour necessary for gardening operations 
on a large scale. At the same time the path of 
the eager amateur is beset with difficulties, as 
rook gardeners are few and far between, so 
knowledge must be gathered from books, plus 
personal experience. Nearly all the rockeries 
I know here consist of **shot-down ” heaps of 
■tone, partly covered with common Stenecrop, 
Periwiwe, or Rose of Sharon, though these are 
sometimes varied with a vitrified mass dotted 
over with the male Fern. In dry districts like 
North Notts many alpines suffer from drought, 
but such things as Helianthemums grow splen¬ 
didly, forming charming evergreen bushes, a 
mass of orange, yellow, crimson, and pink in the 
early summer; Genista tinotoria fl. -pi., a blaze of 
yeUow in spring; dwarf Rhododendrons (ferru- 
gineum or hirsutum), Juniperus prostrate, Sazi- 
oppositifolia, particularly the white variety; 
rages, such as Wallacei, atro-purpurea, and 
Vwonica proetrata and pectinata, Gilnothera 
macrocarpa, a true perennial and grand 
for hanging down rocks, covering them with 
aumerous £me yellow flowers; Gentiana acaulis, 
Srinus alpinus, Aubrietia, including the new 
Crimson King variety; Erica camea. Iris nudi 
caulis biflora, dwarf, lovely blue flowers in May, 
and the Crimean Iris give very little trouble, 
and may be mwn by almost all. Azalea pro- 
cumbens I have obtained from the top of a 
mountain pass in Norway, and again from above 
Zermatt, and find it flourishes well in a peaty 
soil, and is covered with lovely pink flowers in 
early summer. 

Gaultheria tricophylla is also charming when 
established, though at present I have not got it 
to fruit. Lithospermum prostratum forms a 
compact little evergreen bush, studded with 
true gentian-blue flowers for some months. 1 
find &e Arenarias (balearica and montana) and 
Acsna microphylla very satisfactory for 
clothing level places with a thick carpet of 
pretty foliage. Gentiana verna is my despair, 
as it seems to fail everywhere, yet those who 
have seen sheets of it upon the Alps mixed with 
Silene acaulis will always want to ** have one 
more try” with it. Dianthus neglectus also 
declines to grow freely. Dianthus petreeus 
nows rather better, and D. deltoides grows 
are^ly. Veronica taur'ca, though said to be 
hardy, I find gets severely out by cold wind^, 
though Veronica rupeetris flourishes. Phlox 
setacea if placed in shade is apt to damp off in 
winter, and is sometimes affected by drought in 
summer, though it is well worth attempting if 
planted between stones in a sunny position. 
(Enothera taraxacifolia almost always rots in 
spring (though a lovely white flower where it 
can be grown). Ramondia pyrenaica seems 
difiScult to deal with. The Scmd Myrtle (Leio- 
phyUum bnxifolium), Linnasa borealis, Menzieiia 
empetrifolia, MitcheUa repens, and Primulas 
nivalis, ciliata, and rosea grandiflora I have 
only recently obtained, but they seem promis¬ 
ing. Dwarf and trading Campanulas are a 
world in themselves, and, apparently, not diffi¬ 
cult to grow ; whilst for the rougher part of the 
rockery I have found Tritoma Maoowani make 
a fine uow in autumn in a sheltered position. 
If your readers who can command only a few 
square yards of land will take the trouble to 
make a rock-garden on the lines of your article, 
and grow en it a few only of the above plants, 
they will have a perennial interest which will 
increase with increased knowledge, and become 
as engroesiDg as Chrysanthemums or Orchids. 

C. B. 8., Retfordj Notts, 

1st April, 1899. 


Lilies after pottios 

{S. L ).—The best method of 
procedure with all Lilies after 
potting is to place the pots in 
a cold-frame and cover them 
with about 6 inches of Cocoa 
nut-fibre, woiking this well 
down between the pots. IE 
this is done, and the potting 
soil was in a fairly moist con¬ 
dition, neither dry nor wet, 
at the time of potting, no 
water will be required until 
the plants start into growth. 
The Cocoa-nut-fibre must be 
removed from time to time m 
order to ascertain if the bulbs 
have commenced to throw up 
their spikes. As soon as this 
is seen to be the case the fibre 
above the pots should be cleared 
away, and the plants either 
left to grow on in the frame 
or removed to a cool green¬ 
house. Introducing them into 
heat before they have shown 
signs of starting should neve? 
be practised; indeed, cold 
treatment from first to last is 
that best calculated to promote 
healthy and vigorous growth. 
You give no details as to the 
mode of culture you have 


■ followed with your Amaryl¬ 
lises, but in all probability you 
subjected them to heat at too 
early a date after potting^ 
which would account for the 
leaves having grown before 
root-growth has started. The 
Amaryllis is best kept dry, 
in a temperature ox from 
45 degs. to 50 d^. from 
October until February, when a gooa soaking 
with tepid water should be given, and the 
plants removed to a warmer temperature. 
Fotting is generally taken in hand after the 
flower-spikes have died down, when the pots 
are often plunged in a bottom-heat of 80 degs. 
or more, but tms is by no means a necessity, as, 
on a plant-stage with a temperature of 65 degs.,. 
they make equally satisfactory growth. We 
presume that your bulbs were freshly procured 
and reotlees, in which case they should not have 
been subjected immediately after potting to the 
heat advisable for established plan^ when re¬ 
potted. 

Oaxnellla Pride of Waltbam.-This b on® of^e 
most exquisite of this line rsoe of flowering 
oolour is a charming shade of flesh-pink, very delk^tc and 
beautiful ; the flowers also of large size and excellent In 

»onn. 0rigir“ iisrri 
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Astilbe Gerbe d’Argent (Silver Sheaf). 


of Gerbe d'Argent, the English translation 
thereof (Silver Sheaf) is generally applied 
to it. The Astilbe in question forms one 
of a group of three, which were first distri¬ 
buted in the autumn of 1895. The name of 
A. Lemoinei was applied to the entire group, 
and the three were announced by M. Lemoine 
as forms of it. The general aspect of the 
members of this section is well shown iu the 
aocompanring woodcut, the difference between 
them not being very strongly marked. In addi¬ 
tion to Gerbe d’Argent, the varieties distri¬ 
buted at the same time are Panache, a rather 
looeer and more slender grower, and Plumet 
Neigeux, somewhat dwarfer and more compact, 
with whiter blossoms. 

These Astilbes are certainly of a mixed 
origin, as Spiraea astilboides floribunda was 


HardEBixE Weardala Perfection.— This noble 
kind aarpMM® all ehw by Its noble propoitions. That fine 
self yellow kind, Monai^ is also in ^lendid oondition. 
The flowers of both are produced on giant stems, and are 
xxtspicooiis in nurseries wlmra^ Daffodils are largely 
u I .n o 
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BICOLOR DAFFODILS. 

It is within the limits of the bicolor ” race of 
Daffodils that we find the most worthy, as indeed 
the most valuable, of the great family of 
Narcissus. This is so, whether it be from the 
point of view of individual beauty, for cutting 
or for general effectiveness in the garden, 
whsrein, happily, they are among the most 
easily managed of their tribe. Some of them 
indeed, as, for example, the well-known 
Horsfieldi (see illustration), or Empress — 
splendid representatives of the section now under 
notice—are so generally good in so many 
gardens, and, of course, varying classes of soil 
also, as to merit the distinction of being among 
the most vigorous and reproductive of all 
Daffodils. And to say this of two such sterling 
kinds is but doing them, as it were, simple 
justioe, for it would be diffi3ult indeed to name 
-another pair so easily and cheaply procured 
of which so much may be said without fear 
of contradiction. Indeed, they are by their 
very robustness and vigour just the kinds that 
may be recommended to any amateur who 
must, perforce, leave many of his bulbous plants 
in the earth year by year, and by so doing 
have not the least fear but what they will 
duly appear in spring finer and better than 
over before. Ana what is true of those men¬ 
tioned as a pair is equally true of others as 
individuals, and of these none in greater degree 


I beautiful Mrs. Walter Ware, a finely-finished 
flower indeed, and one that speaks for itself 
among a handful of good things. Mrs. Walter 
Ware is a bicolor which will live for ages, 
provided its constitution is as good as others 
nam ed. Great size it does not possess, but there 
is incomparable beauty in its form and in the 
well-defined colours, while the horizontal crown 
is beautifully re flexed at the brim and nicely 
proportioned throughout. It is a free-flower¬ 
ing kind, and a hundred of its flowers are really 
satisfying and pleasure-giving to a degree. 
The bicolor Ada Brooke is a useful kind also, 
chiefly for filling in the gap between the early 
and late kinds, while for colour and form it is 
also excellent. In ths trumpet of this kind 
there is richness of colouring not always found 
ia this race. Among the most chaste, however, 
the lovely J. B. M. Camm will ever hold front 
rank. It is indeed a flower possessing the 
highest refinement and withal well proportioned 
and of good substance. The exquisite beauty 
of this kind may be extolled to almost any limit 
without saying one word too much in its favour. 
It is indeea the fairest of all the bicolor race. 
Other good and worthy things are Portia and 
Cambaceres, both of go^ form and substance. 
Still in the same group we find such as Mme. 
Plemp, in which the large segments of the 
perianth are very broad and white and the 
trumpet rich in colour ; happily it is possessed 
of a fine vigorous habit. Another excellent 



Narcissus Horsfieldi in an Irish garden. 


than N. b. Grandee, so long known by the name 
of N. b. grandis, the latter giving place to the 
former at one of the conferences on these flowers 
<a few years since, when it was unanimously 
decided that no Latin name should be applied 
to varieties of plants of garden origin, and as 
a Rose by any other name would be as sweet,” 
so also this handsome bicolor retains all its 
valuable characteristics still. Individually it 
posMsses a vigour oven greater than Horsfieldi, 
while as a really reliable sort in many soils it 
nan hold its own with many—if not, indeed, 
most—kinds. Its chief value to the gardener 
is its lateness in flowering; indeed, save for the 
smaller N. bicolor of Haworth, N. b. Grandee 
may lay claim to being the best of all the late 
bicolors. In truth, oven this slight qualification 
may bo swept away when, as now, wo are regard¬ 
ing these things from a garden standpoint, 
for th« bicolor mentioned will never e^al 
the I obi r Grandee for general effect. Tho 
broadly imbricated perianth segments are a 
good point in the variety Grandee, and perhaps 
very few of these kinds give a better effect in a 
vase than a good handful of its flowers. But 
while I regard it as a very fine Daffodil for 
general effect in a garden, I am not slow to 
recognise its short-comings, or fail to see how 
or where it may be improved. It may be 
improved considerably in various ways, chiefly, 
however, by length of stem and more refined 
perianth segments. 

These latter are, indeed, rough when we 
compare flowers with those of the chaste and 


Digitized by 
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kind is the new Victoria that fitly made its 
ddbut two years ago. This in every respect is an 
excellent oicolor Daffodil, one that is full of 
promise for the future. The ^owth is not 
only sturdy, but the trumpet, which has a nearly 
horizontal aspect, is very imposing. Still to 
be mentioned is that magnificent kind Wear- 
dale Perfection, a princely bicolor indeed. 
This kind has no equal in its stately bearing, 
its monster flowers or massive growth. How 
near it the variety Ellen Willmott will be when 
these can be seen side by side in growth time 
will prove. As a flower, however, Ellen Will¬ 
mott is a superb, highly-finished kind, a flower, 
too, that renders further progress diffioult. At 
the same time, with two such noble Daffodils as 
the last-named, who can guess what the future 
of this race may be ? E. 


Seneclo macroRlossas is a Groundsel with a 
olimbia? habit well suited to the cool greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory In positions where it may be planted out, and if 
allowed the freedom the plant deserves makes a good 
display of its buff-yellow flowers, which are very distinct. 

Aquilegia Skinnerl. — This is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the finest hardy flowers we 
have, and the showiest member of a large and 
variedly beautiful family. The diflioulty is to 
obtain it quite true, for if raised from seeds, when 
grown with other kinds, the greater portion of 
the seedlings will be of mixed parentage. This 
is especially the case when A. chrysantha is 
grown near it—the pollen of which has appa¬ 
rently a very potent effect. Last spring a friend 
gave me a dozen good plants raised from seeds ob¬ 


tained from one of our leading nurserymen, under 
the name of A. Skinneri. They all gave flowers 
identical in form and colour, and just midway 
in colour between the above-mentioned kinds. 
This fine Columbine can only be kept true by 
severe isolation, or by division, which should 
be done about the middle of March, and never 
in the autumn. It loves a gx>d, well-enriched 
loam, but cannot endure stagnant moisture at 
roots when at rest, as this causes the fleshy 
rootstock to decay, either wholly or partially. 
—Byfleet. 


SMALL VERSUS LARGE POTS. 
Within the last few years there has been a 
decided tendency towards the use of small pots 
for many plants that are grown in greenhouse 
or stove. In nine oases out of ten it is an 
improvement, but the usual run of plants grown 
for decoration is much more useful when grown 
in small pots. The size of pot generally used 
for market plants is less than that in 
private places. The reason for this is obvious, 
for large pots would be far more difficult of 
transit. But there is another side to the ques¬ 
tion. Market growers, when they have grown 
a plant—say of a regal or show Pelargomum, a 
Genista, Cyclamen, or what not—have done 
with it when it leaves their hands as a full- 
grown specimen, and they naturally feed some¬ 
what freely with chemical and other manuree 
to get the very most possible out of any sized 
pot. Wisely, too, but this would not always be 
advisable for private growers, who have to per¬ 
haps grow on the same plants the next season, 
or, at all events, have to take their stock from 
them. Highly-fed plants are not suitable for 
propagating from, and in many oases are almost 
useless for growing on another season. Take a 
plant, say, of the White Marguerite, that is 
now ^ing sold so freely in London and other 
large towns. If a market grower depended 
entirely for stock upon plants that had been 
highly fed he would find—as many have found 
—his stock getting weaker every year, but turn 
an old rough plant or two oat fora few weeks in 
summer and let it take its chance after cutting 
back, and a lot of hard wiry shoots that are un¬ 
surpassed for propi-gating will be the result. 
In many private gardens nowadays the old style 
of keeping plants year after year has almost 
died out, and all decorative stuff is struck, 
grown on rapidly and used for a season, then 
thrown away. It is a capital plan, too, for 
young clean stock of almost everything is best, 
and it is in such cases that the advwtage of 
small pots is seen. In furnishing it is a very 
decided gain to have plants of all kinds in small 
pots. They are muon easier to hide, they ^ 
De placed easily in vases, and even when 
singly have a much lighter and prettier effwt. 
It will be easily seen then that all quickly 
grown things of what may bo termed a tempo¬ 
rary character may bo grown in as small pots as 
possible, feeding in order to got tho best out ol 
them and throwing the plants away afterwards. 
Anything of a more lasting kind that improve 
year by year should have pots sufficiently 
large that undue feeding will not be necessary. 
Tho pots used for growing Chrysanthemums tor 
specimen blooms are now much smalle^ as a 
rule, than was thought necessary oidy a decade 
since. Chinese Primulas, Cinerarias, Calcto- 
larias. Begonias, in fact, almost every 
tion of florist’s flower, are grown in smaller toW 
than formerly, and no one can say that tn^ 
are not as well grown. Such beautiful 
of Cineraria as those grown by 
at Farnham Royal, Slough, would bo a ^ 
feet refutation of such a charge, to 
of tho hundreds of thousands of really 
plants that find their way from largo , i. 
to the florists’ shops or the more 
costers’ barrows. Gardeners in far too ™ 
instances are badly handicapped, because o 
variety of things they are expected to. 
of a very limited space ; having, for lus / 
to grow by far tho greater portion oi 
decorative plants for the house in yto ,j ’ 
Peach-houses, or some structure pr^^ P j. 

devoted to fruit. But even hero the s® 

system is a help in the right . gmaU 

many nice batches of Panicuina» in 

Ferns, and various other tbing® ?^omin8 
houses devoted to Melons or Cucumbers, 
out of the way before the latter req 
whole space. 
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TRHBS AND SHRUBS. 

THE YULAN AND ITS VARIETIES. 
This beautiful hardy tree, known better 
perhaps as M. Yulan, is now bristling with 
flower-buds, which will expand in full beauty 
under the quickening influence of the bright 
sun. The flowers, each like a large ivory-white 
waxy Water Lily, stud thickly the branches, 
and in the distance a tree looks as if under a 
covering of snow. There are many specimens 
of it in the country, and one of the finest is at 
Gunnersbury House, Acton, where there is a 
trM about 35 feet in height, almost as tall as 
this Magnolia attains in its native home, the 
southern provinces of China. There is also an 
excellent specimen at Kew, where it has a rich 


rather than restricted to a few places here and 
there. It is one of the great adornments of 
that land of flowers ; and the Imperial Palace 
gardens are richly beautified with its lovely 
blossoms, that send forth a sweet perfume to 
scent the air. The tree was introduced into 
England in 1789 by Sir Joseph Banks, and, in 
common with the Aucuba and ether things, was 
first grown in the greenhouse or conservatory, 
but it was then trira against a wall, a position 
that suits it well, and afterwards standards 
were planted. The soil it likes best is rich 
sandy loam, which should be renewed occasion¬ 
ally, but almost as important is to so plant the 
tree that it is screened from cold winds, and, as 
far as possible, the full influence of frosts. Its 
glorious beauty is best seen when it has a back¬ 
ground of dark-leaved trees or shrubs, to bring 


the double-flowered one has not suffered at aH. 
It is now an almost complete mass of pure 
white, and, this year at any rate, is the most 
beautiful shrub in bloom during the first week 
of April. The little rosette-like flowers are 
each scarcely half an inch across, but every 
twig bears them in profusion. This shrub is 
by no means so common as its great beauty 
would lead one to expect. The chief reason cf 
this is probably because it is not a gocd nursery¬ 
man’s plant. It docs not grow rapidly, and ie 
not a good shrub to transplant; consequently 
it is not a paying shrub to grow in quanti^. 


BBSS. 

WORK IN THE APIARY. 



The YuUn (Magnolia conspicua). 


background of trees and surrounded by hardy 
Azaleas, which bring out the purity of the mound 
of white bloom. Cite spring frosts inflict the 
most barm, but in one season in five or six only 
are the flowers spoilt. The display lasts quite 
a fortnight, as the blooms do not all open at 
onoe, and they last several days fresh and 
beautiful, so a succession is maintained for over 
a fortnight. When the young bright green 
leaves push forth there is a tender contrast of 
colour. The tree at Gunnersbury House is top- 
dressed eve^ year, which gives renewed energy, 
and to obtain such a wealtn of glorious bloom in 
early spring is worth the trifling work and 
money required. We can understand the 
infatuation the Chinese have for one of their 
finest native trees, and if we had only a little of 
that enthusiastic admiration of it the Chinese 
Lily-tree would be planted in every gocd garden. 


Digitized 


planted in every gocd gar 


out the full richness of the Lily-like flowers. 
There are several varieties, and one of the best 
known is M. c. Soulangeana, which was raised 
at Fremont, near Paris, from the seeds of a 
specimen of M. conspicua, which stood near one 
of M. purpurea in the chateau of M. Soulange- 
Bodin. The variety Soulangeana is the out¬ 
come of an accidental cross, as its flowers are 
not unlike those of purpurea, from which they 
have derived a purplish tint. 


Prunus splnosa fl.-pl. (Double Black¬ 
thorn).—The double Blackthorn is in everyway 
a better and more beautiful shrub than the 
single type. The flowers of the common 
Blackthorn were, like those of Prunus cerasi- 
fera and others, practically destroyed by the 
frost and hailstorms at the end of March, but 


In forming plans for the coming season, decisioD 
should be come to as to whether the honey we 
raise should be in the form of comb-honey or 
extracted honey. It may be generallv concluded 
that nearly double the quantity can be obtained 
by working for extracted honey as compared 
with the result of working for comb-honey 
alone. By the former system even a poor season 
yields good returns, while the latter utterly 
fails, and, in the best of seasons, there is loss of 
labour, both to the Bees and the apiarist, frona 
the number of unfinished sections on hand at 
the close of the honey-harvest, that must either 
be put through the extractor, broken up, or 
stored for use in the following season. All 
things considered, there can be no doubt that 
extracted honey pays better on the whole, for 
although the price is low it generally commands 
a ready sale, and, unlike comb-honey, it ia 
always in season. Again, the extracting system 
is the one involving the least labour and expense, 
as the combs may ue left to accumulate in the 
hive till the busiest part of the season is over> 
and, indeed, are all the better for being so left, 
whereas the sections have to be frequently looked 
over at the height of the season, to remove filled 
ones at the moment of completion, lest tho 
cappings of the combs should become discoloured 
from the heat of the hive. 

Doubtless the tiering system is the most profit¬ 
able in working for extracted honey, in which 
bodies of shallow frames are used. When the 
hive is full of Bees and ready for supering, a 
body of shallow frames is placed upon it, and, ae 
soon as the Bees are working in it, it i» 
raised and an empty one put between it 
and the brood-nest, this tiering continuing 
at intervals as long as tho honey season 
lasts, when the honey is removed from the 
combs by means of the extractor, the empty 
combs being stored in a dry place for use the 
following season. Another plan, yielding very 
good results, is to work two or three full-sized 
hives, one above the other, keeping tho stock 
hive for breeding purposes, and using tho two 
upper ones for extracting. To prevent the 
queen going up into tho honey department a 
sheet of excluder zinc is used, having long 

g srforations just large enough for the worker 
ees to pass through. The combs in the top 
hive are first ready for the extractor ; this hive, 
after extracting, takes the place of the one below 
it, and this one is put on the top. The frames- 
in the brood chamber are placed 1| inches from 
centre to centre to prevent the rearing of drone 
brood, while those in the upper stories are placed 
1 finches to IJ inches from centre to centre. 
Where, however, supers fitted with shallow 
frames are used retults are often found to be 
more satisfactory, as with them the enlargement 
of the hive is more gradual. 

During warm, suitable weather floor-boards 
of hives should be examired and cleared of any 
accumulated rubbish, and where found to be 
damp exchanged for dry ones. All hives, 
frames, and floor-boards that have been in use 
should be scalded and washed over with a 
salicylic solution before being used again to 
check the propagation of foul brood. The 
solution is made by adding 1 ounce ^ch of 
soda, borax, and salicylic acid to 4 pints of 
water. Empty combs kept over from last 
season to bo used again should be fumigated 
with burning sulphur. Should the season prove 
forward syrup feeding with thin syrup may be 
performed, the food being supplied by means of 
a feeder plao ed over the frames, care being 
taken that no draught is caused through the hive. 
The syrup should be made in the proportion 
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of 10 lb. of cane aagar to 7 pinta of water, 
boiled for a few minutes, and 1 ounce of saltand 
a tablespoonful of vinegar added. About 1 lb. 
of this syrup should be supplied per week. 
Oare must be taken that there be no loss of heat 
in the hive; this is particularly important at this 
season when breeding is commencing. Should 
any quilts be found to be damp they must 
be at once exchanged for dry ones ; a sheet of 
brown paper placed on the top of quilts will be 
found to add greatly to the warmth of the 
hive. As soon as the Bees begin to fly freely 
entrances of hives should be contract^ to 
exclude robbers—this is specially needful in the 
case of stooks that are being fed, and one 
cannot be too oareful not to spill any s^up 
about outside the hive, as nothing is more likely 
to cause robbing and fighting, the Bees of other 
hives being quickly attracted bv it when natural 
supplies are not plentiful. A rag moistened 
witn carbolic acia hung in front of the hive 
3 ust over the entrance, and removed daily, will 
usually put a stop to robbing. Should it be 
found necessary to open a hive a warm day 
must be chosen for the operation, and the 
■opportunity taken for reducing the size of the 
hive by means of the division-boards to the 
strength of the colony, and for removing super- 
duous combs not covered by the Bees. 

8. S. G., Uxhridgt. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

ONIONS. 

At this season of the year the amateur is on the 
aiert to secure the beet possible crops of vege¬ 
tables, 8knd those who study the wants of tne 
plants often succeed in getting even better re¬ 
sults than gardeners do, as special attention is 
devoted to a few things. This is the case with 
the Onion, which may be grown with great suc¬ 
cess with care and attention. The variety 
^illustrated, the Brown Spanish, is an excellent 
type, and though not at all new is one of the 
esost reliable, and can be grown as large as the 
modem intr^nolions, (such as Ailsa Craig or 
Record; the latter is one of the most shapely 
bulbs I have grown, but I will note a few of the 
best later when describing varieties. Of late 
years many new kinds have been introduced, 
and, of course, these find much favour at ex¬ 
hibitions; but for keeping or general use the 
Brown Spanish is difficult to beat. For many 
years we were sadly behind our Continental 
neighbours in the culture of the Onion—I mean 
as regards mere size. I admit that mere size 
does not always mean quality or keeping 
properties, but there was always a demand 
for large Onions, and now we can produce 
these bulbs better in every way than those 
grown abroad. Large Onions, however, are 
valuable, as they are good for cooking as a 
winter vegetable, and the lar^ roots of certain 
kinds are mild in flavour, which makes them 
valuable as a winter vegetable. There are many 
ways of serving them, one of the beet being 
braised and served on toast. I have seen it 
stated by those who do not care to go to the 
•tronble of getting large bulbs that they do not 
keep. This is correct in a sense, as it is natural 
such large roots will not be so hard as smaller 
ones ; but with care in storing there is no great 
difficulty in keeping them from six to eight 
months from the time they are matured if 
•needed. But are Onions needed so long, as it 
is an easy matter to get plants of the autumn 
type for early summer supplies by sowing in 
early August for that purj^e. Obiection has 
been madeto thesowingof Onions under glass, as 
-bulbs good enough for aU purposes may be obtained 
by sowing in the open in February or March, 
i advise tnoee amateurs who like large Onions 
to sow a box of seed in January, as early in the 
month as possible. Much heat is not needed, 
as the plant from the start should be sturdv, 
and grown as near the light as possible. We 
place our boxes on a warm stage over the pipes 
at the start, covering the boxes or soil with 
glass or thick paper. This causes rapid germina¬ 
tion, and as soon as the seedlings are well above 
the soil the box is removed to a shelf near the glass 
or plaoed in a frame ; the latter is good if there 
ft suffinent warmth to keep the plants moving. 
By the early part of April, or the middle of the 
month, the plants should be in their growing 
quarters. We plant in rows 15 inches to IS 
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inches apart, with the plants 1 foot apart, and 
in ground well enriched with manure, but 
great care is taken in removing the plants out 
of the boxes to preserve all the tender roots. 
In heavy soil place some lighter material on the 
surface previous to the planting for the roots to 
take hola of, such as fine old hotbed compost or 
sifted manure will do, and after the soil is 
placed, make firm each seedling as the work 
iroceeds. Daring growth there must be no 
ack of food in the way of moisture in dry 
weather, and liquid-manures. Fish-manure, 
nitrates, or guano may be used to advantage. 
The procedure advise above is excellent in 
gardens where the plants sown in the spring do 
not thrive. 

In many gardens the Onion-maggot is a 
terrible ^t, but the plant will succeed if the 
seed can M sown under glass ; and, really, there 
is very little more trouble than in sowing in the 
open when the time taken in thinning and 
cleaning is considered. The exhibitor who does 
not count the cost goes to far more trouble than 
I have described by box culture. Seed is sown 
earlier, each seedling being carefully potted up 
in a small pot, and special culture given under 
glass previous to planting out. This I do not 
advise the amateur to follow if cost must be 
oonsidersd. Balbs nearly 1 lb. in weight may 
be secured by the January sowing and planting 
out early in April if thick sowing is not prac- 


Last year my bulbs of this variety sown in open 
beds kept nine months from the time of liftmg. 
The Improved Reading is a favourite with many 
on account of its quick growth, and every sood 
grower knows the qnaUty of the old Bea^g 
type of Onion. This is a great improvement in 
every respect, as it is a deeper bulb, ksepi 
longer, and is one of the best for cooking whole, 
on account of its mild flavour. There is sLm) 
the Anglo-Spanish, which is closely allied to the 
Improved Reading, and, like it, as regards its 
mild flavour. A very distinct Onion is the 
Cocoa-nut, and one of the best as regards sizB. 
It is of value for exhibition, keeps if grown 
a large size, and is specially liked in ooUeotions 
of vegetables for its colour. The Ronsham 
Park IS likewise a very fine type and of 
quality. This is of the Anglo-Spanish section, 
and, with me, does not keep so long as some 
kinds. The Brown Globe, Southport Gbbe, 
Bedfordshire Champion, James' Keeping—the 
last two named kin^ being well known, having 
been grown many years—are all excellent 
keepers. To these should be added Advancer, 
Lord Keeper, Veitoh’s Mainorop, Md Deptford 
or Strasburg. There sure other kinds ; but my 
list will give amateurs every opportunity to 
select; it is large enough for all purposes, and 
any of the older kinds, given special cultors, 
will produce almost as fine bulbs as some of the 
newer kinds. I have not named the Tripoli 



Brown Spanish Onion. 


tised. Of course, plants raised under glass will 
need free exposure previous to the planting out. 
The best possible situation also should be given, 
and the ground thoroughly prepared some time 
in advance of planting to get it in a pliable 
condition or sweetened by exposure to the 
weather. 

A few words as regards varieties and the later 
introductions. Doubtless the Ailsa Craig is one 
of the most popular of the newer kinds, and it 
is worth growing by all who exhibit on account 
of its shape, colour, and free growth, as in my 
estimation it is one of the quickest growers, and 
therefore well adapted for sowing as advised 
above early in the year. I once saw bulbs of 
this variety over 3 lb. in weight from seed 
sown a month previous, and this is large 
enough for all purposes. This variety is heavy 
and therefore keeps sounder than many of the 
Spanish type. The best keepers are doubtless 
the Brown Globe section, such as the Wroxton, 
a ver^ fine type, and also a very large grower. 
This IS one of the best of the newer kinds, and 
to this may be added Cranston’s Excelsior, a very 
fins type well worth special cultivation. 

The best Onion as regards shape, size, amd 
quality I have grown or seen is doubtless the 
Record. This will reach a weight of 4^ lb., 
and is a splendid exhibition varietv ; in shape 
it is globular with a pleasing light-brown skin. 
It is a splendid keeper—indeed is one of the beet 
keepers of the larger kinds and specially good 
for sowing under glass or in the usual way. 


section. These, though larw, do not keep’^ 
but are most useful for earfy supplies. *** 

Thlnningf orops. —This will be necessary 
where early sowing is reeorted to. I 
advocate (or early thinning, as, if Onio^ 
sown at all thickly, if left to get 
thinning those left to bulb are 
rarely do well. By thinning early, 
the crevices, and drought is lees f®**' 
seasons. If plants are needed for salad 
; be better to leave a row or two for that pUT^ 

' than spoil the whole crop. Onious leR 
thick in the beds often mildew b»dly in 
I weather. Carrots, to be giod, need thmni^^^ 

' their very early stages, as I have And 

left too late are frequently attacked by ny, 
i it is then useless to thin. Both jg 

Turnips are subject to attacks of flyi •** i- 
well to dust the seedlings over hew yA 

in the day with dry, fine ^ood*n«n^ w 
may be added soot in bad cases. 
showers thinning is facilitated. ^ So far 
had a very dry spring, so that it niay 
sary to water some plants. I find it a ^ooo 
to water the rows of seedling! not 

thin early the next day. The yttle 

suffer, as it is an easy matter to 
more water after thinning to settle 
round the roots. Lettuce soon I 

long, and with these quiok-gro^“fl tenors 
woSd advise more frequent so^^ 
space to avoid transplanting in dry soavu*— 
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•toted, I do not think an amatenr is debarred market garden in the agreement for a lease, 
from selling his snrplas prodaoe. Whether a Neither are there any words from whioh it 

u-. j____j a .% _ a . al- _j_ •_ 


SORTICULTURA.L COMPETITION— debarred &om exhibiting flowers and plants as inten<fed for o^tiFation as a market-garden. 

AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL? an amateur is a vexed question; but 1 think If it had not been for the statement in your 

T'cr- ^ cultivate flowers and plants previous communication I should have haa no 

as a professional he should be allowed to com- Mea that the lease was of a market garden. 
?h« P®*^- ® protest may be made, but the My opinion, therefore, is that on the deter- 

^ deposit would be mmation of your term of twenty-one years you 

forfeited. Although I have no knowledge of will have to leave behind all additions you may 

^ would make to the premises and all fixtures you may 

Pi.._ me wide enough to cover trade fixtures also. It 

QaestlOllS about a patented article is a great pity that you did not consult some 
it u yon I>»V 8 patwted apartioaUr well informed friend, or a eolioitor, before yon 
empeto m the elaeeM limited to amateurs, artiole, and you now make arrangements with a signed tUs agreement for a lease whieh is bmd- 

el^ngh ttoy ime oatalognw of t^eir prince arm of man^nrers to make ^e artiole and ing upon yo^-K. C. T. 

S^fea*SlS;^oS “^JsSu^piSiHst Stomron agroemeBt.-I am takinga 

pnraim m a iiTminara.isnoioaaaisa prize list, sale, yon will undergo no greater neks of in- areensrooOT and eenaral ' — — . i..— 

i w !5 .Si ‘IJ™ 11 *^Jfi. *??: Iflngoniento by thW parUes if you mado_ iSTSSt obtaiTnossession for two months! 


amatenr debarred from selling his surplus pUnte ™riiie^^«T^m.nm wit^ bindmg. How should Me 

or flowers if he only does so to oorer ^rt of his SSd“todC^?SSd not^few anrJuM ri ”?“* ‘ti , r 

•ntUy for seeds Ubour! 8 I 10 & a man 53S. 2 SSS^ihSdd fc^f«moaM <*'?“«'>» p, » 

who gniw,.fruit for a UreUhood,be,debarred S^^ike Jl tolfiL^^ioU,^it^m^^ «.d if so of what amountf- 


from exhibiting flowers ud planto as an STenU^dya MttoT £ TT”lf not clear whether too are nnrohss- 

raedsira and ^rists'at’tbe*^rMooming ^ ***^* 10 ** “®®®®*“y o»pitsl,.or if you <mn make ing*the goodwill efabnsinest or whether you 
UbS ri. are negotiating for a lease of premises wh^ 


page JMov. iwcn, of a case tned m the motors for a larger sum than they are really Anfaht.in» infrt ■» _ ^ - laam'La 

atinga County Court, in which a man who worth 3 I ca^ot sav what an^ ini unction sgree^nt for a lease, toe 

imad to ha an junatonr Axhihita.r tksa ^ “7 wnat au in] 0001/100 agreement Will require the same stomp as the 

J?®® s^s an amateur exhibitor s^ the would cost. It would depend upon the purpose i™ Sa urill rAnnirA a iinlfr.itor to 


iStionalChrvsantheT^^^ it wouia ^na upon the purpow lease itself. As ySu wiU require a solicitor to 

* * 1 Bv toeeishth law of tlm sooietv the Court m wtooh complete the matter for you, it will be much 

* A’ eignin law ot the society the it was sought, and the degree of opposition hAttor to Hava r«AAnniA lo him At onoA And Int 

can^ittee appoint the time and number of made to it.^ You must coi^t a solicit as to S^Ji d^w tof^l^toiSt of J 
exhibitions, toe prizes to be awarded, and the this if for any reason an injunction is necessary. K C T ^ 

conditions of the said exhibitions, and the K C T ik. v. x. 

_ _ 4 . 1.1 _llot^fnap iwnn millmiMn 


financialandgeneralmanagement of the society ‘ ^ Rating of tenant’s greenbOllBe.—I 

shall be under their control.” The wor£ t ^ sewcr made by have erected a small greoAouse (14 feet by 

“ conditions of the said exhibition ” are suffi- auttlOfitT.—I Mt on a lease a house 9 feet) in my garden, it is wholly of wood and 

ciently wide to meet the present question, and , market garden which is ve^ largely glass. It was put up in sections, and it rests 
the committee were quite justined in their ® pleasure resort. The neigh- on the g^und by its own weight, and is merely 

action, and they rightly took stops to deflae the ^ make a TOwer through a tenant’s fixture. The overseers are talking 

terms “amateur” when they limited the com- garden ; can my landlord give them^r- of rating this building. Can they do so? — 
petitions in certain departments to amateurs. tod? this contrary to my TOhM? How Db von Amateur. 

You are probably relying upon law 12, which f compensation. Shall I obtain *^* This budding is clearly liable to be rated, 

forbids any alteration of the rules of the society, “®'®‘y damage, or can I claim raoh but not to be rated separately from the g^en. 

except at a special meeting of the society called ®”“5 ^7 propw, Should paymeirt be You cannot deny that whde the greenhouse is 

for toe purpose; but the committee have altered “ * t TArp^KiiT w garden is worth more to a tenant 

no rule or law. 2, As already stated, the * Public Herfth Act, 1875, secures than before the greenhouse was put up, and so 

decision of the committee is legally correct—that compensation for the laying of this Mwer. the overseers may properly rate the garden at 
te to »y, it was open to them to place any 5.° 1!!“?"“ the mm wluoh now,r^wo(^to the safue. It 


a of the society, 


place any Form»«uu gr*! 


means of gain or for the purpose of a livelihood. ^ i** mined ?—Some years ago I hired a oottoge 

A professional is one who follows some pro- **'*i*^^*^*k^ and took poss e ss i on on the 19thday of the men3^ 

fesmon or calling for the purposes of a liveli- *^^® ®inooP*dd rent monthly on the 19 to of 

hood, or for pecuniary gaV and not for the -A,r“®°th. There is no written agreement, 

mere love of the occupation pursued. These IM?,, i .^7 ® compensation, and notice to quit be given by me on the 19to 

are but general definitions, and it is impossible ^ 5 ® of the month, tSe rent day, or on the 1 st day of 

to describe the many and varied circumstances 1 * <*® “7 day do ? I suppose my 

under whioh such a definition would be inoom- «which this reply in^dHord and myaeU are in the same position as 
plete or inaccurate. Take, for instance, to notice ?— Percy Browk. 

athletics; the rules and regulations of most Oovenant tO leave fixtures on *** You do not sav whether you hold the 
emsoedations strictly define as professionals expiration of term .Reader/— cottage on a monthly tenancy or on a yemly 

t ho ee who derive pecuniary benefit from the In toe query replied to on page 791, yon stated tenancy. If it is taken at so much a year with- 
iqport in which they engage. Cricket, football, that you had taken the premises cm a lease out stipnlaticm as to notice, the tenancy is 
mod foot-racing are stiuing examples. The for twenty - one years for the purposes of yearly though the rent be pajrable montoly, 
Colonial Secretory, a man of great wealth, cultivating the same as a market garaen. Ycm and half a year’s notice terminating cm the 19th 
cnltivatos Orchids with great ze^, but even if now send a copy of the document referred to, of the same memth as the tenancy began will be 
he sells any of his surpm produce (I am not whioh is really an agreement f jr a lease and not necessary. But if the oottoge was token at so 
-aware toat he does sw such), he is not a the lease itieu. Tiu^ however, is a matter of much per month the tenancy h monthly, and 
professional gardener. Yet he would be no oonsequenoe, but instead of a mere implioa- evidently by the calendar month. The tenancy 
excluded from many oompetitions limited to tion that all fixtures and additions be given np can in that oase be determined on the 19to day 
amateurs, through toe adoption of some such at the expiration of the term, there is an express of any month, by giving notice on or before toe 
mle as that of the National Chrysanthemum stipnlaticm that the lease shall contain a oove- 19to day of the precedmg memth. The notice 
fiooietj, referred to in the report cm page 569. nant by yon to leave on ciuittinff “ all new may be given cm any day so long as a fall 

And m other cmmpetiticms the rules would fixtures and other additions ” to the landlord, calradar month elapses between the giving of 

be so framed as to expressly allow sneh as the This is plain and decisive, and in myopinion the notice and the date of its expiratiem, but it 
Colonial Secretary to compete as an amateur. I excludes Section 34 of the AgrioulturalHoldinn must be made to expire cm the 19th of the 
give these few examples merely to show that Act. This would not matter much if the memth. Thus you may give notice cm any day 
there is no arbitrary definition of an amateur, or the Market Cardeners’ Comjiensation Act between this ciato and the 20 to of ^ril to 

of a prolessioi^ wnioh is applicable to all cases; applied to your tenancy, but, unfortnnately, determine the tenancy on the 19th of May. 

and the definition must often be amplified or it nas no application; this latter Act cmly Note I say betufeen, ancf so the last day on whito 
limited as ciroamstances require. 1 do not applies in toe oase of tenancies oommen- you oan give the notice is April 19to. The 
agree with the definition adopted by your com- omg after December 3l8t, 1895, where “ it is notioe should be worded thus: “ I hereby give 
mittoe, but as I am not acquaintM with the agreed in writing that the holding shall be let yon notioe that it is my intention to quit and 
eoooomio conditions of your country (a Crown or treated as a market garden,” and, unfor- deliver up pos se s si on of the oottoge I now hold 
oshuiy) I oaght not to say mocp- 3, As already tunately, there is no meotioo of the word of you on May 19to, 1899.” The words 
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** month’s notice ” should not be used. Tour 
landlord is in the same position as to notice as 
yourself.—K. C. T. 

Birds injTirliig fSrnlt-trees; gun 
license. —I have an orchard where the bull¬ 
finches are playing havoc with the Apple-trees. 
In August, 1884, Mr. C. 8. Read, M.P., having 
o^llenged the Board of Inland Revenue to see 
hie man shoot a rook or a sparrow, was inform^ 
that the Board would not prosecute in any case 
where a perron, duly authorised by the holder 
(rf a game license, shoots rooks, sparrows, or 
rabbits for the protection of crops from their 
depredations. I hold a game license. May I 
depute my gardener, who has neither gun nor 
game license, to shoot bullfinches in my 
orchard ?—0. W. 

*** I have no doubt that if you were to 
authorise vour gardenerto shoot the bullfinches, 
atad he did so without having a gun license, the 
Inland Revenue could sustain a prosecution if 
^ey thought fit to do so. When Mr. Read 
issued his challenge to the Board, he relied 
upon the latter part of the fourth exemption in 
the Gun Licenses Act, which is in the following 
terms ; ** Any person using or carrying a gun 
for the purpose only of scaring birds or killing 
vermin on any lands by order of the occupier 
therrof, who shall have in force a license or 
certificate to kill game, or a license under this 
Act.” To my mind “Fearing” birds does not 
include “killing” birds, neither do I think 
bullfinches are “vermin.” If the legislature 
had intended that no license should be necessary 
where birds or animals were killed to protect 
crops from their depredations, it would have 
been just as easy to have used terms unmistake- 
ably bearing that meaning, as to have used the 
terms actually chosen, and I cannot think that 
the exemption can be extended to include such 
a case as yours. The Board undertook not to 
prosecute in the case they set out, but you must 
remember that bullfinches are neither rooks nor 
sparrows. But I doubt all the same whether 
the Board would order a prosecution if the 
facts were fully known to them. It is one 
thing to have the power to do a certain thing, 
and another matter to have the will to do it. I 
should advise you to write to the Board stating 
the circumstances, and asking if they will 
refrain from prosecution, and undertaking to 
abide by their decision. If you do this, you 
need not be afraid that proceedings wiU be 
taken unless yeur gardener continues to shoot 
the birds after you have received a reply in the 
negative from the Board.—K. C. T. 

Claim for oompenaation by late 
tenant of allotment ground (^er»V).— 
At Michaelmas last the tenant of your allotment 
ground quitted on the expiration ol the year’s 
notice given by you, and he claimed compensa¬ 
tion for an old shed which stood on the ground, 
and for the crop of Winter Greens left on the 
land. He named an exorbitant sum in his 
written demand of compensation, and you 
declined to pay it, and recommended him to 
apply to the justices to appoint a valuer to settle 
the value. You say that ho demanded what 
was in your opinion six times the then value of 
the crop, and it may be woU to point 
out to you that all that ho was entitled 
to was the then value of the crop to a 
purchaser, and that if he chese to estimate 
the then value by reference to the possible 
matured value, he must allow for the rent and 
rates of the land while the crop was maturing, 
for all expenses of cultivation and protection 
(if any) that would be necessary, and also 
for the risk to the crop from natural causes. 
In short, the value would be the sum 
a purchaser would give who had to take these 
burdens and risk these contingencies. It was 
^uite as open to you to have applied to the 
justices to appoint an arbitrator to nx the value 
of the crop as it was for your tenant, but of 
course it was not incumbent on you so to do. 
You acted very handsomely in offering to allow 
the man to take the crop when it was matured, 
so long as he took it by the middle of March, 
and he acted most foolishly in declining your 
offer and persisting in his demand for payment 
of the sum he had first asked. In the beginning 
of March last you sold the crop at the best 
possible price, which was about one-^bh of the 
amount of his demand, and you acted most 
hwdromely in offering to hand this sum over to 
him in fuU without deduction, and he acM 
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most idiotically in refusing to accept it, and in 
threatening to sue you for the amount of his 
demand. The man is not a market gardener, 
and, therefore, there is no question as to any 
claim under the Market Gardeners Act, and it 
is very doubtful whether he has now any way of 
recovering anything from you. His only course is 
to apply to the justices under the Allotments 
CJompensation Act of 1887 to appoint an arbi¬ 
trator to rottle the dispute, and some hold that 
after this interval such an application ceuinot be 
made. There is, however, no time limib stated 
in which the tmplication must be made, and the 
only case decided on the point was one in which 
it was held that the application may be made 
after the expiration of twenty-eight days from 
the termination of the tenancy. How much 
further than twenty-eight days may elapse has 
not been settled, but, on the whole, I think the 
justices may entertain the application if it is 
n^e within half a-year sdter the end of twenty- 
eight days from the termination of the tenancy, 
and I, personally, am of opinion that even the 
six months’ limitation does not apply. It is 
certMn that if no application is made to the 
justices the man cannot sue you; or, rather, I 
should say, that if he does sue his action must 
fail. There is nothing whatever to prevent you 
from sueing for the rent in arrear, although ho 
has claimed as compensation for the old shed 
the sum owing as rent. He cannot set off either 
the shed or the crops against the claim for rent 
if you bring an action, and unless the shed was 
erected with your written consent he is not in 
any event entitled to compensation for it. The 
man seems to be possessed of the idea that he is 
entitled to such compensation as he thought 
proper to claim, and now that things have gone 
so far you may let him find out his mistake for 
himself. You have acted handsomely enough 
up to the present, but there is a time when iUs 
wise to leave a fool to his foUy.—K. C. T. 

Greenhouse and bnildjbigr bye¬ 
laws.— Is it necessary to see a surveyor before 
erecting a greenhouse within a foot or so of a 
dwelling-house? The erection would have a 
span-roof and be a tenant’s fixture, and it would 
be in the suburbs.— Ydneb, West End. 

*** Probably the bye-laws will not bo con¬ 
cerned with such an erection as this, but, all 
the same, it will be best to first see a surveyor, 
who will inform you whether the bye-laws do 
apply or not.—EL 0. T. 

BIRDS. 

Canary [Mrs. Jones).—The death of your 
Canary appears to be due to the effect of cold, 
the lungs being in a state of inflammation. This 
is one of the most frequent and formidable of 
the complaints to which pet birds are subject, 
the sudden changes in our climate proving fatal 
to untold numbers of cage-birds, although, 
curiously, the inmates of a garden aviary are 
found to be far more free from lung troubles, 
and to enjoy better health generally. Birds 
kept in living rooms are the most unhealtoy, 
accountable to the vitiated air of such places, 
and also to the draughts from doors and 
windows. If your other bird is suffering from 
a like complaint, which it probably is, the only 
chance of its recovery is its being kept, night 
and day, in a moist atmosphere at a regular 
temperature of between 80 degs. and 90 <&gs., 
the temperature being gradually lowered as the 
gravity of the symptoms subsides. You may 
give it now and then a little cod-liver oil, added 
U) a small piece of bread that has been soaked 
in cold water and well squeezed. Add a liberal 
allowance of Flax-seed to iti diet; do not 
pamper the bird with sugitf or other sweet 
food, although you might give it occasionally 
some Arrow-root biscuit, mixed with hard-boiled 
egg, and a fewmoats. For green food give 
Dandelion and Watercress alternately, and for 
a tonic put a rusty nail in its drinking water, 
while a piece of salt for it to peck at will prove 
beneficial.—S. S. G. 

Nightingale {Thomion).—It is altogether 
a mistake to feed soft-billed birds upon seeds. 
The Nightingale living as it does in its wild 
state upon insects should be fed in its captive 
state upon ants’ eggs, meal-worms, and insects 
of aU kinds. Failing other insect food, cock¬ 
roaches, or blackbeetles, will prove very accept¬ 
able. These birds may also ^ve custard made 


of egg and mUk, a little finely shredded raw 
meat now and then, also hard-boiled egg and 
lunch biscuit, which should be pounded toother 
in a mortar. Crushed Hemp-seed and stale 
bread-crumbs may bo given nowand then, while 
for green food, chopped Lettuce may be given 
about throe times a week. It is necoasary to 
prepare the food fresh daily, and to supply 
water for bathing frequently.—8. 8. G. 

Canary—Doves {Neva Mor«»n).—Your 
Canary will sing better in the smaller cage, 
although it will not cease to sing if removed to 
the larger one. If you were to procure a hen 
Canary, and in April put her with your male 
bird into your large cage, provide them with a 
nest-box or two and some building material, 
such as soft dried Grass and wool, they would 
very likely build and rear you some young birds. 
This would be a very good use to make of your 
large (age, and you would net mind then if your 
bird did not sing quite so much as he does in 
the smaller cage. You do not say what kind of 
Dovro yours are, but they are probably the 
species known as the Barbary Turtle Dove, 
Collared Dove, or Ring Dove, which is most 
commonly kept in this country, being very hardy 
and breeding freely throughout the greaterjpart 
of the year. You may feed them upon Wheat 
and Tares, and now and then a little Canary- 
seed and Millet may be given. They feed the 
young from the crop upon the food they partake 
of themselves. It is not usual to give these 
birds green f(x>d, but if a small piece of rock 
salt be given them to peck at it tends to keep 
them in good health. They should also have 
plenty of coarse grit sand.—8. 8. G. 

Male birds (Hindhead). —No; mule birds 
do not breed. All possible attention has been 
given to this matter by Canary-breeders, and 
although it is found that mule hens will some¬ 
times build, TO to nest, and lay ^gs, these are 
always found to be unfertile. It v^l, there¬ 
fore, be useless for you to attempt to mate your 
hen birds with males of any species.—S. 6. G. 

GARDBN PESTS AMD FRIENDS. 

Diseased Carnation stem {A. S. Lnea^- 
—The only living creature that I could find 
with the decayed Carnation stem wu s 
specimen of one of the millipedes, Blanjdus 
guttatiu (the spotted-snake milUp^e). This 
millipede is a most destructive pest in gardeoB, 
but whether it is the sole cause of the iojvy to 
your Carnations or not 1 cannot say. besides 
attacking the collar and roots of most plants, 
they are very destructive to ripe Strawtorries; 
they are very difficult pests to get rid of, as 
insecticides have very little effect on them on 
account of their hard, smooth skins, bnt a 
strong solution of salt or nitrate of soda will 
kill them if it can be made to reach them. They 
may be trapped by burying small bundles of 
Moss, or small slices of ^rnips. Mangolds, 
C!arrots, or cotton-cake about an inch below the 
surface of the soil, or by placing pieces of tile, 
slate, board, or turf near the plants they are 
attacking, as they are fond of creeping under 
such things. The traps, whatever kind are 
used, shomd be examined every morning.— 
G. 8. 8. . 

Caterpillar for name (Ttnp). — The 

caterpillar you found is certainly a native, and 
by no means a rare one ; but on account of i^ 
great resemblance to a twig when at rest, it ia 
not nearly so well known as others, which are 
not in any way commoner. It is very early for 
this insect to make its appearance ; bnt if the ^ 
from which it was hatchro was laid, as I haveno 
doubt it was, on a plant in your house, the higher 
temperature would natursdly cause it to hatch 
S(X>ner than it would if it had been ont-of-do(»s. 
The parent of the caterpillar is the swallow- 
tailea moth (Ourapteryx sambucaria), a large 
moth measuring nearly 2 inches across its 
wings when they are fully open. It is of a pale 
yellow colour, with some darker streaks on the 
wings. The hind wings are produced into a 
short tail, from which the moth takes its rame. 
The family to which this insect belongs is the 
Geometridse, so-called from the curious action 
of the caterpillars in walking (which yop prob¬ 
ably neticea), for they seem to be measuring 
the ground as they move aXong, and from their 
constantly bending their ba^ into a loep» 
they are often known as “ loopen.”—0. S. S. 
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294— Bee Balm This is Monarda didyma, a 

very beautiful crimson-flowered plant for wet places. It 
is less seen than it should be, considering' its vigour and 
colour. The Wild Bergamot is M. flstulosa. All the 
Monardas are showy border flowers of the simplest cul¬ 
ture, for they will thrive and flower flnely in any position, 
and they are, moreover, equally indifferent os to soil, 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and amioers are inserted »n 
OAROBjrrao/rce oj char^t if correnpondenU follow the rules 
ken laid down for thnr guidance. All communications 
for xnMiium should be elearlg and ctmcieebj written on 
ene side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
OARDSimio, S7, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pi’BLiSHSJU The name and address of the sender are 
regnired in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be xtsed in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. ITnanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardkkinq Ixas to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediatiUy following tlu receipt of their 
eommunication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
tpell be classillM, will be found in their different detri¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title j^aeed 
snainst the query relied to, and our readers will greatly 
vAige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
<A>servalianepermit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answerstothe same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply tooiud do well to metUion the localities in 
which their expwrienee is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Qardrxino slwuld mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.— must 
ioot through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
Tteeived, but there w os little delay as possible in dealing 
witktkem. 


Bee Balm (Monarda didj'ma). 


therefore, besides being admirably adapted for garden 


borders, thev are excellent subjects for naturalisation in 
woods, shrubberies, and various wild places. . 


All of them 

„-^-,----_grow. The 

perfume emitted by the leaves of many of them also tends 
to increase their value ; and on this account some of them 
are called Balms, Bergamots, eta 

295 -Preserving Salvia patens throosh the 
winter (Noetib).—W\ion lifted this is best stored in sand 


To the JoUoicing queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additioncU advice on 
Che various subjects. 

^-Propasatln^r Olstus lanrlfollos (C. E. S.). 
—This is best propagated by cuttings of ripened shoots 
4 inches long, placed in pots of sandy soil in a cold-frame 
or greenhouse. 

AnaBtochllas (R.).—The Ansotochilus are flne- 
fetved stove plants, a net-work of veins running through 
the foliage. They are worth growing indeed where flne 


plant you forward is one of the Oxalis famllv, probably 
O. incarnata, from the Cape of Good Hope. It should be 
grown in a very sandy loam, with a little addition of leaf- 
mould. As soon as the plant starts into growth it should 
be freely watered and kept in the sunniest position in the 
greenhousa When flowers show weak liquid-manure is 
l>eneflcial. When the flowers fade, or, failing flowers, the 
growth begins to wither, withhold water altogether, and 
keep the plants perfectly dry until thev show signs of 
starting into growth again, when they should be treated 
as advised. 

297— Various (P. W. B.) —When next you write, 
please to put your questions separately on one piece of 
paper as such small pieces are apt to be lost. In dealing 
with Cucumber-plants in a frame, you had better pinch 
the leading shoots after they have produced from three to 
four leaves to induce them to break afresh, and fruit will 
follow. Pot up seedling Melons in pairs in a 4-inch pot, 
or singly in smaller ones. Generally they are kept singly 
for convenience of planting out later on. Tomato-plants 
intended to fruit in pots under glass should have pots 
10 inches over the tops for furnishing room for the plants. 
They soon All these with roots, and tiien want, when 
fruiting, plenty of feeding with liquid-manure. 

298— The Bread-flrult (Artocarpus Incisa) (In¬ 
quirer).—This is one of the most familiar of objects in 
tropical g^dens, forming a low, bushy tree, its peculiar 
charm being its glossy green leaves. In rich or well- 
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leavst are desired in the stove, but must have a tem¬ 
perature of about 60 degs. to 70 degs. There are many 

Uada 

288— Oyolamen (Fairfield).—The reply to “ E. A. L.” 
exactly suts your case. The roots you call bulbs are really 
bird, fleshy corms, and if all are kept growing on, even the 
emaUest now should bloom well next winter. 

2M— Jadffes' badffes (Ignorant).—These things are 
onaly purchased through stationers or fancy shopkeepers, 
vbo get them made to order if not kept in stock. Why 
not try one of your local stationers, or a well-known 
seedsman? 

281— OroWlnfiC Vines (Airdrie).—When the shoots 
OD your Vines are long enough to enable you to select the 
strongest, espedaliy if a hunch of bloom be on it, care- 
fallj poll out idl the rest so as to have one shoot or lateral 
only to each spur or bud. These should be from 12 inches 
to 14 inches apart oo each side of the rods. Draw these 
laterals down to the wires very gradually with bast If 
yoa attempt to do so all at once they may snap off. 
Shoold bunches show, pinch each shoot at the second leaf 
beyond it. 

292—Window Fern-case (Miss C.) —We are as¬ 
sured that what are known as window Fern, or Wardian 
cases, can be purchased from dealers in horticultural 
BQodiies. We do not know of any special maker of 


things are not in great, demand ; but thev are, all the 
same, very pleasing additions to the windows of a house, 
and especially are they useful for Ferns, Mosses, and 
other desirable plants. 

292—Various (Tomato).—We have never heard the 
crown bloom applied to Tomato flowers. Probably 
*ba( is meant is the generally large and often fasciated 
bloom that opens first on a truss of flowers. This generally 
products a large and uneven shaped fruit. We prefer to 
it off, leaving the other flowers to set and produce 
froit Your Pineapple-plant needs more warmth, and 
wp^ally bottom-heat. These plants are usually grown 
in close pots or houses, plunged in leaves or tan to keep 
roots warm and moist. A cool greenhouse is not at all 
afit place lor it. _ 


Bread-fruit 


nearly as large as a child’s head. In the South Sea Islands 
it is suppoe«d to be native, and its fruits are there used as 
food in an extensive way. They are scarcely bread-like in 
flavour, however, when cook^ ; indeed, as baked, its 
spongy pulp has somewhat of the flavour of mashed 
Potatoes and Apples mixed together. There are green 


Digitized by 


and purple-leaved varieties, the latter being sometimes 
grown in hot-houses for decorations. 

299— Plante damping (C. P.'W.).—We assnme from 
the appearance of your seedling Balsam and Tomato- 
plants that their stems have been greatly weakened by 
r>elng kept so far from the glass. Your Tomato-plant 
sterns are 5 inches long, and it Is no wonder thus drawn 
up so weakly that they have withered or damped. We see no 
reason whatever to blame the soil; but you should sow 
seeds of both descriptions of plants at once again, and then 
with warmer weather and more light, producing stronger 
and quicker growth, you should have far better results. 
But have the pUnts, so soon as they are well through the 
soil, kept on a shelf or somewhere as near the glass as you 
possibly can. It is not probable that you will then have 
cause to complain of damping. Give the pots plenty of 
drainage, ana add sharp white sand to the ^1. 

.300— Vine roots (/Teuf).-We greatly fear that, put on 
to your Vine border what manure dressing you may, not 
the Vines but the Strawberry plants on it would prindpally 
benefit. Really it is unfair to the Vines to have Straw¬ 
berries on the border, as these are gross feeders and eat 
up the nutriment. We should advise you so soon as you 
have taken off the Strawberry fruits to fork out the 
plants, remove 4 inches of the top soil, replace it with 
fresh soil, and add on the surface a mulching, some 
2 inches thick, of half decayed manure. That should do 
the Vines great good. As to top-dressing the inside soil 
with Cocoa-nut-flbre refuse no harm oan result, but U you 
would use horse-droppings only it would be better. 

301— Azalea propagation (Dorchester). — Your 

Azalea is, no doubt, one of the Indian or evergreen varie¬ 
ties, and grown in a greenhouse. You can propc^'ate by 
means of cuttings. These should be young tope about 
S inches long, the wood being firm yet not harA Made 
properly they should be dibbled firmly Into 5-inch pots 
tilled with sandy soil, some sharp white sand being on the 
surface. You could put a dozen cuttings into a pot, water 
them, put a bell glass over each pot, for without such 
covering to exclude air there is little chance of getting the 
cuttings to root. They must be kept close and uiirly 
warm, also shaded. Most of these Azaleas are worked by 
grafting the stocks on rooted cuttinn of Azalea indica, 
and when well rooted are grafted with the best varieties, 
put into a close frame with bottom-heat, growth soon 
ensuing ^ 

302— Sarsaparilla (7.).—This is the produce of a 
species of Smilax. In the “ Treasury of Botany " it is men¬ 
tioned that the sarsaparilla of the shops consists of the 
roots, to which are attached portions of the root-stocks of 
various species of the family. It is by no means clearly 



Sarsaparilla (Smilax). 


ascertained what are the exact species yielding the varie¬ 
ties of this drug met with in commerce. That imported 
from Columbia and Guatemala is supposed to be the pro¬ 
duce of S oflflcinalis; Mexican sarsaparilla is yielded by S. 
medica; Brazilian or Rio Negro sarsaparilla is furnished 
by papyracea. The species named S. sarsaparilla, which 
is common in the United States, does not appear to be used 
medically, notwithstanding its name. 

303— Melon-plants (D. N. J.).—As your Melon- 
plants have BO far done so well in the hot-b^ you have, 
could you not let them remain there until you have made 
up a second hot-bed properly. Put a roomy frame on it, 
and put into the centre a mound of good sweet turfy loam, 
with a coat of about 2 inches thick all over the surface. 
Two plants will be ample for a frame 6 feet by 4 feet. 
The average temperature (or Melons should be 70 degs.— 
that is, 65 degs. at night, and 75 degs. in the day. We 
can haidlv promise you much success if you attempt to 
grow the plants in pots in a greenhouse, even if the aver¬ 
age heat Be 60 degs., as that is nob warm enough, and 
there would be too much air and not enough of that 
humidity which Melons need to ward off insects. 

304— Plants In vinery (Ormonde).—You may ^w 
many descriptions of plants in pots in your viner>', so long 
as the Vines do not cover all the roof. So soon as thev 
do that, they will so far block the light that olants, especi¬ 
ally flowering ones, would do badly. You snould now be 
able to grow Gloxinias, Begonias, Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Abutllons, Marguerites; indeed, myriads of things that 
flower, giving them ample light. But you will do best to 
get tubers of Gloxinias and Begonias, starting them in 
pots at once, as it is late to raise these plants from seed. 
So many other things can be purchased cheaply, as young 
plants from cuttings, and you may raise many flowering 
plants—Balsams, Celoeias, Petunias, Phlox Drummondi, 
&c.—from seed. 

305— Oyclamen plants (E. A. L.;.—Your great ob¬ 
ject in keeping Oyclamens through the summer must be 
to have them in a cool-frame near the glass where they 
can have plenty of air and be occasionally fumigated, as 
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th«7 an apt to! become infected wHh aphia. Keep the 
foliage preeerved aa much aa poeaible. Do not allow the 
plimta to cany aeed-poda. The planta may remain in a 
greenhOTse near the glaaa for a few weeka, then be stood 
in a frame looking north, and where, during hot aunabine, 
a little ahaded, but not much. The repotting into pota 
one size larger should be done in September. Keep the 
plants Just moiat, but not aodden, danng the aummer, as 
growth then is moderate. An occasional sprinkling over¬ 
head will do much good and help to keep the planta clean. 
All that have not bloomed should do so freely next 
winter. 

306— Daffodils not flowerlnsr (JTeriet/a).—Daffo¬ 
dils do not bloom every season wkh the same freedom. 
This is a well-known fact with those who f^tivate the 
bulbs for the provision of cut-flowers. You do not say to 
what varieties the bulbs you planted belong, but some, 
such as pallidua pneoox and oovallaris, rarely succeed in 
tilled ground after the flrst year or two. However, as in 
your case the leaves of those that are not flowering are 
fine and perfectly healthy, we should imagine that the 
bulbs are only recuperating their strength after their 
first season's flowering, and will bloom satisfactorily next 
year. If bulb-mite, which often causes great destruction 
among Daffodil bulbs, was present, the foliage would faidi- 
cate that the bulbs were lacking in vigour. 

307— Window-box plants (R. B. ff.).—We gather 
that you ask if certain tender flowering plants put into a 
window-box will bloom freely in a due north aspect. * If 
that be what is conveyed in your letter, then we shotild 
say that they would bloom indifferently from lack of 
sunshine. Tour best course would be to get plants such 
as Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Marguerites, Lobehas, and 
Creeping Jennies grown into bloom in pots, and then to 
plant them in your window-box for as long as they 
flowered, and remove them and fill with others. Hardy 
shrubs and small conifers once planted would do for a 
long time. As to the Pandanus, this is propagated 
by means of suckers, and therefore slowly, ^e plants 
generally need good heat, but, as you say, will often do 
well in a room. 

308— Vine shoots decayingr (Ai/uifetir).—it is 
possible that the Vine shoots on the middle parts of your 
Vines have suffered from a severe chill, caused by exposing 
them to a cold current of air. But it is a common thing 
on Vine rods to see the centre shoots or laterals and 
that arises from allowing too much of the new wood or 
rod to fruit each year aa the rod is being formed. Good 
Grape growers seldom allow more than 8 feet of new rod 
to fruit each year, and thus sap is not unduly attracted 
from the buds or spurs lower down. But once spurs thus 
get weak they seldom break strong enough to carry fruit 
after. The only course then open is either to root the 
Vines out, make a new border, and replant; or, what is 
better, to bring up a stout rod from the lowest break on 
the rod, to cut it back to 8 feet in the winter, and thus 
build it up 3 feet yearly until it is fitted to take the place 
of the old rod. 

809- Mildewed doable Violets (Hugo).—Your 
Violets have evidently contracted ihe mildew from the 
frames being kept close. Very great care is necessarj- 
in watering frame Violets during the winter, as if, imme¬ 
diately after the watering, a severe and prolonged frost 
sets in and the frames have to be closed and covered over 
with mats or litter, the atmosphere within becomes close 
and muggy—a condition of things that almost invariably 
produces mildew. In frosty weather, therefore, the lights 
should, unless the frost should continue unusually severe 
through the entire day, bo opened during the middle of 
the day, so that a drier and more buoyant atmosphere may 
be introduced into the frames. As soon as the frost is past 
the frames should be well opened and plenty of air 
admitted, when the mildewing should be arrested, but you 
should pick off and destroy all affected leaves. The one 
advantage of having a single flow and return 4-inch pipe 
round the interior of a Violet-pit is that in cases where the 
lights have to be closed on account of frost while there is 
moisture in the pits, heat turned on for a short time, while 
a chink for the air to escape by is left open, soon replaces 
the heavy, damp atmosphere by a fresh and buoyant one. 
The Begonia has suffered from low temperature. 

810— Xantboceras sorblfolla («/.).—This is a tree 
seldom seen, but it is beautiful and hardy, with elegant 
leaves, and flowers white marked with red. They are not 



produced very freely, but the erect clusters when they 
appear with any freedom are indeed pleasing. It is a 
CMnese tree, and can be obudned from any good tree or 
shrub nursery. 

311— Azaleas damping {W. H.).—Whatever may 
be the matter with your Azaleas, it is evident that the 
trouble is somewhat about this eeasoo, as we have had 


numerous similar examples of browned leaves and flowers. 
Generally, the appearance seems to indicate that the 
flower petals have been scorched by burnt air in the green¬ 
house, or else have been touched by frost during some of 
the late cold nights. But the trouble may be due to 
a fungus. Still, we cannot find on the portions sent any 
evidence of such. StUl, it may lt>e well to cut the plants 
back quite hard ; to turn them out of their pots, reduce 
the balls of soil and roots one-third, to repot, using very 
sweet turfy loam and good peat in equal auantitiee, with 
a little old hotbed manure and white sand added. Then 
stand the plants in a warm-house to compel the making of 
new shoots and roots. So treated, whilst the plants 
would, no doubt thoroughly recover, they would not 
bloom at all next year. 

812— Bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis) (P.).—This 
is a pretty and distinct hardy plant, its thick, creeping 
root-stocks sending up glaucous leaves about 6 inches 
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high, the flowers, borne singly on stems as high as the 
leaves, are 1 inch acroes, white, with a tassel of yellow 
stamens in spring, in good-sized tufts having a pretty 
effect. It grows well in any border, but under the 
branches of deciduous trees on lawns it spreads about, 
and, without attention, becomes a charming wildling in 
moist soil. It may be increased by division in autumn, 
but its fleshy stems must not be kept long out of the 
ground. 

313— Pern fronds decaylnfif {Allianoe). — We 
should assume that the Fern you have, evidently one of 
the Polypodiums, had been brought on in considerable 
warmth ere you purchased it, and that the points of the 
side leaves or pinnsa, being the most tender, had been 
browned because of the exposure. We do not think any¬ 
thing in the atmosphere of your Fern-case could have 
produced the injiury. The newer fronds now forming in 
the cooler temperature may be hardier, and possibly will 
escape harm. You would find a few Ivy plants, such as your 
Kegnasriana or other strong growers, would soon cover the 
north wall, or you may plant the Virginian Creeper, Veitch’s 
variety. You could certainly plan-. Crimson Rambler or 
other strong growing Rose on the sunniest portion, and 
possibly some ot the strong growth carried along the north 
portion may do very well and even bloom. 

314 — Kalmias for spreenliouse (B. ira/»o)/M).— 
The best of the Kalmias (K. latifolia) is a hardy shrub, and 
is not suited for culture under glass. It bears large 
clusters of shell-pink to white flowers, beautifully cupped 
and with petals of a wax-like consistence, from ^ inch to 
3 inch in diameter. It grows to a height of 10 feet, and 
flowers in the early summer. The Mexican Orange-flower 
(Choisya ternata), though hardy in the south-west, does 
well in a cool glasshouse. It bears clusters of fragrant 
white flowers in the early summer. Olearia stellolata, one 
of the Daisy Bushes, with white flowers in summer, might 
also suit your purpose. If you want a weed-killer, your 
simplest plan is to purchase one of those advertised from 
time to tune in these columns. If, however, you prefer 
to prepare your own, one-part sulphuric acid to twenty of 
water, or 1 lb. of salt boiled in a gallon of water and applied 
hot, are simple preparations, while 2 lb. arsenic, 2 lb. soft- 
soap, and 2 Ib. of common soda mixed in 14 gallons of 
boiling water, is an effectual remedy, but deadly poisons 
like arsenic must be carefully handled. 

315— Doable Aarlcolas IS. 5.).—These no doubt 
originated by seed agency, as occasionally fine doubles are 
now obtained. Only last May a new double white was 
exhibited at the Temple Flower Show thus raised. To 
fertilise the flowers, however, it is needful to split the 
blooms open, and thus convey pollen from single flowers 
to the pistiL Naturally seed so obtained is too scarce and 
choice to he offered for sale. The old double yellow is 


very sweet-scented. It is rarely found in the South ef 
England, as the climate is too warm and dry, but it is 
more abundant in Scotland and Ireland. The old double 
black is now probably out of cultivation. None of theM 
miffy plants can be g rown in gardens as ordinary b^er 
plants. They can only be kept alive in pots, and very 
cool in frames. The beautiful singles, so easily rusedfrom i 
seed, may be had universally, and will do almost iny. 
where. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits \ 
sent to name should altcays accompany the parcel, vhick 
should he addressed to the Editor c^ Gardritixs Iucs- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No mre 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— A. J. G.—Bpannannia africaca. 

- Brin.—The flower ie Narcismis pMtarum.- Mrs. C. 

—A. Eupatoria Wendlandi, not hardy ; 2, Primuladenticu- 

lata.- Veronica.—1, Dc^s-tooth Violet (Erythronium 

Bens-canis) ; 2, Doronioom plantagineum ; ^ Mahooia 

(Berberis Aquifolia.- L. M.—We are sorry the Violets 

were quite withered. Unfortunately, unless the flowed 
are verv carefully packed they quickly fade. Can you 
send a fair bunch with some wet Moss about thestems ?— 
D. C. Af.—Euphorbia Lathvris (Gaper Spurge).—Jfrt 
T. H.—The shrub is Forsyti^ suspensa; the other one 
Oxalis, but flowers were too withered to determine specie! 

- JUrs. Philips.—You have sent two distinct kinda The 

smaller, with yellow flower, is Narcissus odorus Camper- 
nelle, the other probably N. inoomparabills Titan, Dot 

there are several kinds similar to it.- H. K. Monmouth. 

—Pale Narcissus is Oemuus; the other odorus Camper- 

nelle.- Pergus.—You really must send better specimen! 

The only one we could name with a^ degree of aocnncy 

is 2, which is Pteris cretica.- W. P. If.—OncidhiiB 

sarcodee.- R. H. P.—You have sent very small bit! 

4 is the Common Stonecrop, as far as we can judge by Uie 
tiny bit, and the 5 is the Houseleek (Sempervivum tecto- 
rum), but of the others we must have letter exampH 

- J. G.—1, Spirma Thunbergi; 2, Blood-root (San^in- 

aria canadensis); 8, the large Periwinkle (Vinca major); 
4, Anemone apennina; 5, Scurvy Grass (OochlearU 
olflcinalis); 6, Coltsfoot (Tu^lago Fvfara).-;— M. Jardt. 
—The flowers were much crusheid, but we think the plaat 
is a Schizanthus, probably a form of S. pinnatua 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Miss H. Goodin’n.-We have no exchange column. 


POUIiTRY, 

Death of Fowls {E, L,).—l am sonj, 
but it is impossible for ua to undertake post¬ 
mortem examinations of any kind. From 
description given in your letter I do not think 
the Guinea-pigs had anything to do ^th the 
cause of death. The ground upon which they 
ran might certainly have been,as you say, rather 
foul, but I do not oelieve the foulness c»^ by 
one class of animal—unless extremely bad— 
would be injurious to the animals of 
class. To me the disease from which your bkd?- 
are suflfering appears to be diphtheritic rouu, a 
highly contagious and fatal disorder, which of late 

years has been on the increase. As to the cause, 
it is genersdiy introduced with new blood, but it 
is possible tl^t other causes may be at work. 
It commences with general depression, followed 
by indications of cold. The plumage is ruffled, 
the wings are drooped, and the bird appears 
drowsy, with signs that it has some difficulty in 
swallowing. The eyes and nostrils disoharg^ 
and a sticky substance issues from the mouth. 
Presently the mouth becomes full of deposit, 
and the secretion is very offensive. To cure, 
the bird should be placed in a warm, moist air, 
a room being best where steam can be 
by the evaporation of boiling water. 
mouth must bo examined, and all exudatiois 
not cwiherent, carefully removed with a piws 
of sponge on a stick or a camel - bjj^ 
brush wet with w^arm carbolised water, 1—40. 
After cleansing the mouth amd throat, 
gently paint the latter with a weak soluti^ of 
chlorinated soda 1—10 of water. The inhala¬ 
tion of acid vapour is also serviceable: 1 c** 
of acetic acid to a pint of boiling 
The bird’s head should be held with the mouto 
open over the steam for five or ten minutes at s 
time, and this should be repeated several tim^ 
a day, always previously mopping the mouta 
and throat out with carbolised water, ^ 
described above. When shreds or specKa 
appear, the parts should be painted with tannic 
acid and g\yeerine (tannic acid 5 ^raiM to 
glycerine 1 oz.), or tincture of perchloride of iro® 
(10 minims), to glycerine (1 oz.), or a solaUcn- 
of nitrateof silver, 10 grains to theounoe of 
Feed a little at a time and often. 
ened with isinglass or arrowroot, forms the 
diet, and is most soothing to the irritated throat 
membrane. Finely minced raw beef, 
severe cases, a few drops of brandy may 
mixed with the emulaion, aa also 
For some time after recovery cold must w 
guarded against. The diseaao usually runs 
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ooorae in from seven to fourteen days, and even 
in those cases which recorer there is lor some 
time a difficulty in swallowing, and a lack of 
that vigour wmoh denotes a h^thy bird. You 
must not, therefore, place much reUanoe on 
your present stock for producing you a healthy 
crop of chickens. I should strongly recom¬ 
mend you to make a small run at the far corner 
of your orchard, a part not at present frequented 
by your birds, and in this place all the Fowls 
which seem to be healthy. They ought to have 
another house than the one they nave been 
Bsing; also new feeding troughs and water 
veas^. The present house and run should 
be thoroughly disinfected and whitewashed, 
the run being covered with a good ooat of newly 
daked Ume, and left to itself for seme weeks or 
months.— Doulttno. 

Shell-leas egrfiTB and ailing ohlokens 

(47. D.).—1, You unfortunate omitted to say 
bow you feed your hens. Here I think the 
canse of the shell-less eggs is to be found. Un- 
doobtadly thm may be oases^ in my opinion, 
where a soaroity of shell-forming material re¬ 
sults in the eggs being imperfectly formed, but 
these are comparatively rare. The bulk of 
ihell-lesB eggs owe their deficiency to the Fowls 
which lay them being too fat or too highly fed. 
Under such oiroumstances, I do not think it 
matten in the least about the hens being freely 
soiwlied with shell-forming material u their 
fewing is wrong; but, of oonrse, a box of Ume 
or old mortar-rubbish or prepared oyster-shells 
should always be within reach. Are your fowls 
kept under good sanitary conditions ? I fear 
not, as your letter seems to imply that 
their quarters are somewhat limited. 2, The 
fact that ^6 chickens have not done well is 
not surprising. It may be taken for granted 
fiiat fiiey are bred from ** the half-dozen pullets 
and the oockereL” This means that they are 
the offspring of immature parents—mostUkely 
related to each other (another pronounoM 
souroe of weakness), and they nave been 
hatched at a time of year when pulletB’ eggs are 
prMtioally worthless for hatching purposes. If, 
as is ^ely, the oookerel is unsound, it is useless 
to think further of him as a sire, and if you 
breed farther this year I would reoommend you 
to get a two-year-old cook at once. All that 
you can do with your chicks is to keep them 
wsrm and dry, feed well and often, smd as late 
as nine o’clock at night. Do not allow them to 
be knocked about by other hens than their 
osn parent. ^ Do not give them Rice or 
bread sopped in water or hard com for the first 
fortnight or more, but feed as follows: For the 
first three or four days hard-boiled egg, minced 
small, and mixed with stale bread crumbs; then 
get a 7 lb. packet of Spratt’s chicken meal, 
ai^mix as directed. It will answer well to 
mix a little sharps or pollards with this meal. 
You may also fero once daily on minoed under¬ 
done meat, and onoe on stale bread soaked in 
ale. Try to feed six or seven times a day, 
and ring the changes each time. The last feed 
at night may consist of very stiff oatmeal por- 
ndge, well boiled. 3, The floor of the chicken- 
Mose may be cove^ with finely-powdered 
Moss-litter, raked over daily, but on ^e days 
the chicks should have access to the open air. 
—Doultino. 

Floor for hen-nm('Z/. G. A. j.—Inlaying 
down a floor for a fowl-ran which be easily 
cl^ed at all times, and not wash up in heavy 
*'aina, you should first take care that there is no 
pombility of the water being forced up from 
mxlemeath, as will bo the case sometimes if the 
^ is at a low level and the land rises from it. 
If there 1» any doubt about this point an ordinary 
jHpe drain should be first laid about a foot deep 
10 aa to carry off any superflous moisture from 
^ subsoil Then get out the surface soil about 
0 mches in depth and replace it with an equal 
of broken stones, broken bricks, and 
^hiderB, with any small dust or ashes. The 
etc., inaet be broken somewhat, and be 
tooroughly mixed with boiling gas-tar, so as to 
lom a kmd of concrete. As the concrete is 
•Md it should be levelled carefully so as to 
(*^nt any settlement hereafter. Upon the 
nrUce it dtould be rounded a little, so as to 
tnrow off the wet, and it should be well rolled 
** M it stand pressure without 

wmenng to the aides of the roller.— Doulting. 
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be hatched in an incubator, provided the latter 
is constructed on sound principles, and the eggs 
are perfectly fresh and fertilised. Duck eggs, 
however, need more moisture to hatch them 
satisfactorily than those of the common hen; 
still, this can be secured. I should not like to 
trust to heat from greenhouse pipes for hatch¬ 
ing purposes, because the heat may be some¬ 
times excessive, and at other times far below 
the desired temperature ; it is possible, perhaps, 
for heat thus obtained to be turned to good 
account in the hands of an expert, but I am 
sure I cannot advise a novice like yourself to 
adopt such a method. Again, it is possible for 
an expert to make an inoul»tor, and Cassell 
and Co. publish a small handbook on the sub¬ 
ject; but space cannot be given here for the 
needful instructions, and I strongly advise yon 
to buy of a good manufacturer.— Doulting. 

Death of hena (Apeo;).—There is really 
nothing mysterious about the death of your 
Fowls. If you will open the next one that 
dies yon will, in all probability, find the liver 
full of white spots of a cheesy nature, and that 
is what is known as liver disease. Hie ailment 
is not only incurable, but is also hereditary, so 
that you may oount upon the disease being 
always present in your yard unless you get your 
sitting eggs elsewhere. WiUi regard to the 
cause of liver disease 1 cannot positively say 
what is amiss in your case ; but, as a rule, it u 
due to the excessive use of Indian (Tom, particu¬ 
larly when the Fowls belong to the heavier and 
mcm sluj^lish breeds. Such Fowls should never 
be fed cm anything which is likely to lead to 
the formation of internal fat, and this is exactly 
what we must expect from Tndiim Corn.— 
Doulting. 

ManAfirement of Fowls (Cfardener),— 
If I were in your place I should proceed as 
follows: Take the most promising of your 
White Leghorn cocks, but let him^, if pos¬ 
sible, not less than a year old. By this I mean 
do not keep an August-hatched oookerel if it 
can be m a n aged, because he is not old enough 
for your purpose, and will most likely breed 
rather dehcate chiekens. Next take a dozen or 
BO of your Plymouth Rook hens; if you have 
not enough make up with some of the cross¬ 
breds, and put the hens and cock together by 
themsehes. In a fortnight or thereabouts 
begin to retain the eggs for sitting, and set as 
many as you can unm the end of April. As 
yon live in so favoured a part of England as 
regards climate you can practically guarantee 
your pullets hatched in April and the early 
part of May to lay in October and November, 
and they wm continue doing so all the winter. 
You will sell the cross-bred cockerels for table 
purposes in June and July, when they will be 
m demand. Such birds will do no good as 
breeding stock. I should not keep die two 
broods already out, because the pulmts are too 
early to make good winter layers. Remember, 
these cross-bred cockerels are not the best 
possible table birds, but they are fairly good. 
You cannot, however, hatch the l^t table 
Fowls and the best layers from the same 
parents. — Doulting. 

To preserve eggs (AT.N. CampbeUi— 
To preserve eggs for any length of time it is 
necessary that they should bo perfectly fresh 
when placed in the mixture or dressing em¬ 
ployed ; and the eggs from hens with which no 
male bird has been running are much to be pre¬ 
ferred, as they contain no germ which is liable 
to decay. A mixture which I have known us^ 
with considerable success is thus prepared: 
Take 1^ lbs. of fresh lime and 1 lb. of common 
salt; boil together in 4 gallons of water for a 
quarter of an hour; when cool strain through a 
colander, and put in the eggs. When the vessel 
is full it should be seou^y covered, and be 
stored in a cool place. The eggs will keep good 
for several months, but they are not, of course, 
equal to those newly laid. —Doulting. 

Feather-eating fowls (Stodicell). — 
There is really no effective remedy for feather¬ 
eating amongst Fowls when the m^bit is once 
taken up in earnest. Paring the edges of the 
upper part of the beak so that a firm grip cannot 
be taken of the feather will do good, nut the 
relief is only temporary as the horn grows as 
rapidly as a fin^^-nail. It sometimes answers 
to touch the l>are patches with carbolised 
vaseline, but not always. Prevention is better 


than cure. My belief is that the habit is often 
the outoome of the fowls being deprived of 
water, green food, or a proper dust bath; at 
any rate, I have known instanoes where this 
was the case.— Doulting. 

Keeping Bantams (T. T.).—Prettinees 
in Bantams, as with everything else, is a matter 
of taste, and I am afraid I cannot advise yon on 
this. Game B iutams possess a charm of their 
own. Blade Bantams again are nice pets, so 
are the Sabrights. 1 think if I were in your 
plaoe I ^ould try to procure the kind most easy 
to get in your neignbonrbood, and then go in 
for another variety later if yon care to so. 
The best plan is to buy a pair ci fuU-nown 
birds, and then hatch your own eggs. H you 
buy sitting em you must first get a broody 
hen, and should select a small one or the eggs 
will be crushed during the sitting process, xn 
the feeding of Bantams yon would use egg and 
bread-crumbs for a few days, followed by meals 
as they grow older; but hard Com such as 
Wheat u best after feathering is complete, 
because it does not tend to increase the size. 
Bantams, you must remember, do not need 
much mronnd to run over; a fair-sized romn 
would be ample for three or four adults, if 
are kept well supplied with green food, grit» and 
water. CThiokens, until they are full grown, 
will do no harm to any garden; but, of oonrse, 
they may oocasionally cause annoyance by their 
flying propensities. In addition to the varietieo 
above named, there are miniatures of most of 
the larger breeds of Fowls to be obtained.— 
Doulting. 

Age at which dnokllngs should be 
allowed to swim (/auenw).—This is a 
matter of season and weather. At midwinter, 
or even in the early spring, too early swimming 
is certain death to ducklings, because the down 
upon their bodies will not throw off the water, 
and they become drenched and oUlled to such 
an extent that deatii soon ensues. But when 
the weather becomes warm the water will de 
no harm, but is more likely to do good, espe¬ 
cially if the heat be excessive. I>a<^ings 
intended for early marketing are best kept 
from the water altogether, care being taken that 
their thirst shall be always quench^ ami that 
in hot weather shelter nrom the sun is pro¬ 
vided.— Doulting. 

Bggs with pale yolks (Mias F.).—Pale 
yolks may be due to a peonliarity in the strain 
of the fowl, but more often they are caused by 
a deficiency of green food. Hens wMch have 
their freedom in a Grass run rarely, if ever, 
produce em with badly coloured yolks, and 
when the oirds are kept in confinement some 
substitute should be provided. For winter use, 
when Grass is scarce. Cabbage will answer well. 
—Doulting. 


AQUARIA. 


Goldflah (/. B.).—Before introducing your 
fish into the i^uarinm you should have covered 
the bottom with about 2 inches of well-washed 
river-sand, and upon this a layer of shingle or 
coarse gravel. It is important that the sand, 
from whatever source it is procured, should be 
washed to remove any impurities it may contain 
detrimental to the heal^ of the fish. Then 
the aquatic plants should be planted in the 
sand and kept in position by having the layer- 
stones plaoM around their roets. The water 
can then be supplied by means of a small 
watwing oan having a fine rose, so as to cause 
as little stirring up of the sand as possible. 
Hard, spring water should never be used for 
this purpose; that from a pond or river is best; 
rain-water answers ve^ well, if pure and frree 
from soot. The aquarium, having been filled to 
within an inch or two of the top, is not yet in a 
fit condition to receive the fiw, but must be 
left untenanted till the plants begin to show 
vigorous growth and produce oxygen, which 
may be known by the appearance of small silvery 
bubbles upon their stalks and leaves. A<wtio 
plants can be obtained of any dealer in C^d- 
nsh, and cost but a few jMnoe per root; three 
or four plants would oe nlenty for your 
aquarium, and fm* beauty ana util^ none can 
b^t the Italian water-weed (Vallisneria). 
North-east is a good aspect.—B. S. G. 
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Awarded over 200 Gold and Silver 
Medals, Prizes, and Certificates 
during 1895-6-7-8. 

FANCY PANSIES. 

The followliiffSeU include the best Tarietiea in cultivation:— 
12 Varletiea of 1898 and '9. 78. 3d.—Katie Beck, 
Mary Lyle, Lord Dunraven, N. McKay, M. Travis, Mrs. 
Gentleman, R. O. Allan, P'ovost White, Mrs. J. Robertson, 
Wm. Brownlie, Wm. sydennan^ W. Flaehman. 

12 Varieties of 18^7. os.—Mrs. Whitehead, Attrac¬ 
tion, A. Lister, O. Pye, Mrs. J. W’amock, Mrs. J Cook, 
J. Mackie, G. Virtue, A. McFarlane, £. Archer, Mrs. W. 
Russell. J R. Lister. 

12 Splendid Competition Varieties, 3s.—Miss 
Stirling, M. Bennett, Lord Salisbury, J. H. Thomley, G. 
Stewart, O. K. Pooler, M. Godlet, J. Myles, D. Russell, Miss 
Paterson, Marmion, J. McFarlane. 

1 Plant each of the 3 seta, 13 b. 6d.; 2 plants. 25s.; 3 plants, 
368. 100 planes, in 100 bast varieties, including above sets, 
30 b. ; 100 plants, in 56 varieties, including No. 3 set, 208. 
SHOW PANSIES. 

12 best Varieties of 1899-8, 58.-Dr. J. K. Camp¬ 
bell, Miss E. Munroe. Mrs. Dine Oiegor, A Primrose. Mrs. R. 
Neil. J. Moln^e, The MKlallum, J. Kidd, Mrs. McFarlane, 
J. McLeod, iMlton Hero. May Stewart. 12 extra fine 
varieties, 38.; 100 plants, in 50 best varieties, 20 b. 

VIOLAS. 

The best varieties in cultivation are included in the 
following: 

Wbltos: Marchioness, Sylvia. Pearl, Nellie. Pencaitland, 
Dnistiana, Lucy Franklin, Lady Bali<«bury. 

Rose, Pink, Ulao: Rosea Palleda, K. Bell, Princess 
Beatrice, Wm. Smith, Cherry Park, Varlema, A. Barr, Prin¬ 
cess Ida, Wm. Nell 

Blue, Lavender: R. Grteme, Dorothy, Formidable, 
Blue Gown, Waterloo, Border Witch, Blue Pater. 

Purple: Admiration, Britannia, Wm. Haig, Resy Mom. 
Crimson: Maggie, Hamish, Crimson King. 

YeUowS : A. Gem, Pembroke. G. Lord, K. Hay, Liz. Paul, 
Lord Elcho, Bullion, Mrs. Greenwood, Princess Louise. 

Striped: H. W. Stewart, H. M. Stanley, Fingal, York 
and Lancaster. 

Blotobed and Fancy: Countess Kintore, Mrs. 
Gordon, Iona. Jackanapes, L. Bertram, Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Crane, Mrs. Bellamy, Rob Roy, StophlU Gem, Q. Thomley, 
D. Dinmont, Iris, Charmer. 

Edsred Vaiieties: White Duchess, Duchess Pife, 
Goldfinch, Aceuahla, Blue Cloud, Cecilia, M. S. Hamilton, 
Floralia, Mrs. Palmer. 3d. each or 12 plante of one variety, 
2s.; 12 plants in 12 varieties, 28 6d.; 50 plants in 10 varieties, 
58. 6d.; 100 plants in 10 varieties, lOs. 

1 plant of the 12 varieties. 128. 6d.; 3 of each. 30 b. ; 6 of 
each, 50 b. ; 12 of each, 90 b. Descriptive Lists free. 

CARNATIONS. Each. doJ. 

Gneist, apricot and blue, splendid.. .. .10 8 0 

Mad. Leoalier. yellow and rose .10 

Her Grace, delicate blush.10 

Sir Guy, very large cream self .10 

Mrs. B. Hambro, best white self.0 9 

Mephiato, rich deep crimson.0 9 

W^ure, crioDSon and maroon .10 

Btambulcfl, yedow and bright red.10 8 0 

Grandeur, splendid Karlet self .10 8 0 

Venus, yellow ground Piootee, rose edge .. 10 
Mrs. A. Tate, yellow ground Picotee, red edge.. 0 9 

Seagull, lovely blush-tinted self.10 

Hayes Scarlet, splendid scarlet self .. ..09 

Marigold, crushed strawberry self.16 

1 plant each rar., lOs.; 2 plants, 19s.; 3 plants, 27s. 

Mrs. 0. Daniels, fine flesh self . 0 6 4 0 

Yellow Queen, tine yellow self . 0 6 4 0 

Dora, grand scarlet.09 60 

Pallas, large white .09 60 

The Bride, yellow, striped white.0 9 — 

Champion, crimson self .0 6 — 

Figaro, yellow, purple, rod, and white .. ..10 — 

Mrs. Fred, beauiiful white self.0 6 — 

Mrs. R. Hole, apricot self ‘.0 6 — 

Duchess Fife, fine rose-pink self.0 .6 — 

President Carnot, yellow, blue, and white ..10 — 

Delos, pale scarlet .09 — 

Cabala, primrose self.09 — 

Varsity Volunteer, clear scarlet.0 6 — 

1 plant each var., 6e.; 2 plants. Ils.; 3 plants, 15e. 

1 plant each variety of the 2 sets, ISs. 

S. PYE, 

Bowgrave Nursery, Garstang. 

BUTLER & MCCULLOCH’S 

Carefully sulecied strams of guaranteed growth. 

LETTUCE.—Covent Garden Giant Cos. Does not require 
to be tied. Oz., Is.: pkt., 3d. 

CABBAGE. — Covent Garden Early Market. A quick¬ 
growing variety, medium sized, and fine flavour. Oz., 
9d.; pkt., 6d. 

CAULIFLOWER.—Oovent Garden Dwarf. A compact, 
dwarf kind, heads of large size, and superior quality. 
Oz., 2s. 6d.; pkL, Is. 

beet. — Oovent Garden Blood Red Top. Short root, 
mcHlium rise, flavour unsurpassed. Oz., Is.: pkt., 3d. 
CUCUMBER.—Covent Garden Favourite. Keeps longer 
after being cut than any other variety. Pkt, Is. & 2a 6d. 
TOMATO .—Covent Garden Challenge. The finest variety 
for private growers. Pkt., la. 

CATAJXtauKS Post Free. 

COYENT CARDEN MARKET, LONDON, W.C, 

■M-EW AND SELECTED FUCHSIAS (doubles 

-Lv and singles).—12, 2 b. : 6, Is. 3d., well rooted young plants. 
—J. JAMES, Nurseries, So' Knighton, Leicester. _ 

TROUBLE IVY GERANIUMS.—Best varieties 

-Lf in existence. 12, 2s. 9d.; 6, Is. 9d. All free. List sent 
free.—J. JAMES, Nurseries, So’ Knighton, Leicester. _ 

MEW PEARSON’S ZONAL8 (singles).—12 

choicest varieties, assorted colours, 3a 3d.; 6, la 9d., all 
new. Doubles «ame price (novelties of '97 included). All 
atrongolaifs.—J. J AM ES, Nurseri s. So’ Knighton, Leicester 

T>OBACCO-PAPER. — 7d. per lb. ; 14 lb. 

A parcels, 78. Cash buyers of cwt. or half-cwt. parcels 
liber^W de^t with.—.SMITH A KEEN, Tobaooo Manufao- j 
Lory, Hanley, StaffordshueT^ 8 

D gitizea b; *5?^^ 


Our 16th Year oj Adveriimng in OARDENING. 

High Quality—Low Prices. 

Tree - Carnations.- Finest Collection in the ooiintry. 
We have nearly an acre of glass devoted to winter-flowering 
Oaraations, best varieties, such as Deutsche Brant, finest 
white, very fragrant; The Shahzada, crimson; W. Robin¬ 
son, scarlet; Mra Grenfell, coral-ptnk; Mme. T. Franco, 
salmon-pink, Ao. 6 for 2s. 6d. ; 48. 6d. per doz. 

EarUr ClUTBanthemums, best sorts, sneh as 0. de 
Cariel, Ivy ntark, Ryecroft tilory, Souv. de Petite Amie, 
Ac., la 6d. per doz.; 50 for Ss. 6d.; IOj. per 100. 

Coleus* splendid varieties, la 6d. per doz. 

Tuberous Besronlas* single, one year tubers of our 
well-known excellent strain, la 3d. doz.; 7s. 6d. per 100. 
Double Petunias* magnificent collection, finest named 
sorts, from single pots, 6 for la 9d. ; 3a per doz. 

Double Beffonias* finest named sorts, from single pots, 
such as Mrs. French, Lavoisier, Boule ae Neige, Ac., 2 for 
Is. 3d.; 6a per doz. 

Bonvardias* beat sorts, such as A. Neuner, P. Cleveland, 
Priory Beauty, Ac., 6 for la 3d.; 2s. per doz. 

Our Price List of New Tree-Carnations, Ac., free upon 
application. 

Above plants free for cash with order, 

CRANE & CLARKE, 

_Hillsi de Nursery, March, Cam bs." 


GHEALS’i^ 



kOHLO-WlOE i^EROWN- STRIKING flOI/ELTIES 
C^HEW CATALOGUE POST FRECi^ 


T'O TEST CHEAPNE8fcj compare price and 

A quality. Try our Collections, all named varletiea 
package and carriage free. 

A. 24 Soft-wooded Greenhouse Flowering Plants, Ss. 

B. 24 Choice Foliage and Flowering Plants, 78. 6d. 

C. 12 Choloest Stove Plants, lOs. 6<f 

D. 24 Choice Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 58. and 78 6d 

E. 12 Choice Caladiums, lOs. 6d. 

F. 24 Cuttings ef choice Fuchsias, 2s. 6d. 

O. 24 Rooted Chrysanthemum cuttings, 5a 
H. 12 Choice Lilies, good bulbs, lOs. 6d. 

Whattver you need write to u» for price. 

W. OOODLIFFK, M.A., Cambridge NurBeries, Worthing. 


is often left a 

C3i-^^:Ecx>ziza-, 

Because of the expense of filling it. The owner does not 
feel justified in spending a large amount on it, and a smad 
quantity of Plants and Bulbs would be, so to say. lost. To 
Auction of the BRITISH 
HORl^CULTURAL ASSOCIATION, I/td., come as a 
boon. At these Sales one can purchase the highest quality 
of Bulte, lUwes, Shrubs, Plants, Ac., Ac., at never more than 
one half of the usual prices-oflen less. The Sales are held 
^ost dmiy. and are the means of supplying the pubUc with 
Bulbs and Plants to their great satisfaction. The buyers at, 
the Sales include leading members of the titled, leisured, an<l 

f irofetsional classes, numbers of the Trade, amateurs, and, in 
act, anyone and everyone who has a pound to spend on their 
garden or greenhouse. To anyone having a large garden 
to purchase at the Sales become s an imperative necessity. It 
may be thought that distance from town debars the would-be 
purchaser from enjoying these great benefits; but such is not 
the case, for the Association has commissions daily from all 
parts of the Kingdom, varying in amount from 5e. to £5. 
The Auctioneer takes personal charge of these commissions, 
and buys for the client at the price ruling, not exceeding the 
limit, should one be given. For this service no charge what¬ 
ever is made. By this means, the great saving effected by 
the Association Is brought within the reach of 
Catalojmea and full particulars on application to THE 
CITY Of LONDON AUCTION ROOMs'sS.^. Ludgate-hSl • 
orjthe Offices, 29, Now Bridge-st., London, E O. ’ 

100 non A8FARAGU8 -Thia delicious 

xy y J V/V/V/ vegetable can be grown by anyone if planted 
right time of year; done this month, success is certain I 
hold the finest stock in England in four distinct varieties 
Prices very low. See Illustrated Price List, with full direct 
tions how to mw and cultivate, post free. Special quotation 
gve^ for field planting.—W. HORNE, Cfiffe, Rochester, 


•T*OMATO PLANTS.—Sutton’s EEirliest-of• A ll, 

A Ifleld Gem, Freedom. Golden Perfection, etc., strong 
plants for early fruiting, Is. doz.; 6a 100. Cucumber plants 
Telegraph, 6d. each, 4a 6d. doz. Veg. Marrow plants, white’ 

S reen, and Moore’s Cream, la 6d, doz.; 8a 100. Fuchsiaa 
ouble and single, la 6d. doz.; Ss. 100. Lobelia Empe^ 
William (blue), zs. 100. Dahlias, best double varletiea rooted 
planta lA. 6d. doz.; cuttings 9d. doa Pansies, finest varie¬ 
ties, mixed. Is. doz.; 6s. 100. Chrysanthemums: Rooted 
plants of Beauty of Exmouth, Royal Windsor, Lily Lova 
Source d’Or, etc., 6d. doz.: 2s. 6d. 100.; Soeur Melanie, best 
early white. 4d. doz.; la 6d. 100. Carnage free. List free.— 
F. NEWBR OO K, The N urseries, Somtrby, Brigg, Lines 

ACALYPHA SANDERn,~THE 
Ax desirable new FLOWERING PLANT The 
nensation of Ghent and Temple Shows, 1898 Nice nlanta 
38. 6d. each.—GARAWAY A CO., Durdham Down, Clifton. 
Br istol. _ 

“ TPO ENSURE A PERFECT~1:aVVN^’ 

_sow CARAWAY’S “ONLY THE BEST LAWN 

GRASS. Is. per lb.; post free, la 4d.; 7 pounds, 7b. 9d.— 
GARAWAY & CO., Durdham Down Nurseries, Clifton 
Bristol-_ ’ 


A SPARAGUS. — Plant now Garawav’s 

XX Connover’s Colossal, 2-year-old roota 3a per 100.— 


GARAWAY A CO , Clifton. Bristol. 


"pORMICACIDE, Ant Destroyer.—Effectually 

X destroys Ants in Greenhoiipes and other places Sold in 
bottles. Is., la 6d., and 48.—CORKY A CO., Ltd., Finsbury- 
street, London, E.O. To be obtained from all Seedsmen and 
Florists 


WESTS PATENT 

GARDEN SPECIALITIES. 

“ IVOBira •* PLANT LABELS of every description, 
guarwteed the cheapest Imperishable labela ua the 
wording legible and permanent. Samples tree. 
SUI<^BrOpF SHADING.— An entirely new glasshouse 
shading, sold in 6d. 1 lb. tins, to be washed on the glass with 
<»ld water, as if it were soap. Guaranteed to be one half 
the prise, and to be the only shading in a solid state ready 
for use without the waste of time and material in being 
pre pared , and to be superior to any other nhad<ng . 

GKIP holders.- The omy self-making 
button - hole, watertight flower - holder ever invented. 
Md the best for show and other purposes. Price 6d. ; 
ladies', 9d. 

SOFT METAL CLIPS* to be used in the place of raffia, 
Ac , for tying ail plants to stakes, Aa. Fastens instantly, 
a^ is everlasting, so saves time, trouUe, and expense. 
Id. doz. 

S.M. TREE FASTENERS.— The cheapest and best 

method of fastening plants and trees to walls. Samples free. 

WAinmPROpF INK* for wrltlnsr on aU kinds 
ox labels* whether wood or metal. The only ink to 
stand the outsi de weather. Price 7d. bottle. 

GARDENER’S FOUNTAIN PEN* filled with the 
waterproof ink, Is. 

Send for Illustrated List, with samples, for further par¬ 
ticulars and other articles of the 

WEST’S P ATENT CARDEN SPE CIALITIES. 

Gratis, “ORCHID CULTURE,” per Post. 

A Treatise on the Cultivation of Orchids, giving sU pstrUcu- 
Isrs of their requirements, along with our Catalogue, Aa 

THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY, LEEDS. 


IWrONARCH.—MONARCH STRAWB^RY, 

the best Strawberry in commerce to travel, very large, 
some weighing 2 oz.; Veitch’s Perfection (new), a crose 
between British Queen and Waterloo, fine flavour; 
Laxton’s No. 1, the earlie«it: Royal Sovereign. Paxton and 
plants, all one price, 
28.100,10s. 1,000. The New St. Joseph perpetual bearer, a 
marvel, 2s. dozen, 15 b. 100. Autumn-sown wlute Cos Lettuca 
4s. l. COa-W. HORNE. Cliffe, Rochester. Kent. 

"DERNS.—60 Evergreen Rockery Ferns, 7s. 6d., 

^ fr®61 12 Greenhouse, 28. 6d.: 50 tufts Gentians vema, 

128. 6d. Catalogue, Id.—O'KE LLY, Ballyvaugfaan, Co. Clare. 


TO GENTLEMEN. GARDENERS. AND OTHERS.-By 
order of the Exors. t f the late Sir Patrick Talbot. K.C.B., 
Glrahurst," West End, Esher (midway between Esher 
and Walton Stations). 

I^R. JOHN GARROD has received instruC” 

tions to SELL by AUCTION, at the well-known Gardens. 
• Glenhurst,” Esher, on TUESDAY, APRIL 25th, 181i9. at 
Capital STO-^ AND 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS, a capital Stove and Greenhouse. 
Tomato-house, and Pits complete, Miscellaneous Plants, 
Horse Rake, Hay Tedder, Various Outdoor Effects, Aa May 
be viewed day prior of Sale. Catalogues may be obtained 
from the Auctioneer, High-street, Esher. 


SALE I Rxtra Strong Woodwork. 21-oz. Glass 
Tbroufirhont. 

8 by 5, Lean-to. 36/-, Span, 4V6; 
10 by 6. 48, 6, 68/6; 10 by i 58/6. 
72/6: 14 by 10. 85/-, £5 78, 6d.; 90 
by 10, £5 178. 6d.. £6 178. 6d.; 30 
by 10, Span, £9128.6d. The usual 
light make cheaper still, but 
above are best value. Garden 
Frames, Special Line, 4 by 3, 8/9; 
6 by 4,14/6:8 by 6,22/6; 21-oz. glass. 
Approval, joint exnensa 

HAMMOliDt HAMMOi<P.78. Wat.SmK:*’l^ . 



GREENHOUSES. 

y IntraiUng purchasers should send for our lUustrabed Price 
List of Greenhous^ /w., complete from 488., post free, two 
^inpB.-S. H^TLllY A Hortloultnnd 
Valley^treet. Windhill Shipley ^nrk*hin» ' 

riARDEN NECESSARIES. — Viririn Cork 

? 112 lb, 17e.; 56 lb., lOs.; 88 lb., 5e. 6?.; 14 lb., Ss! 

Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 38. per 100. Tobaoco-paiW, staW 


*pOWLER’8 LAWN SAND.—This preparation 

X ia for destroying Dsisiw and other Weeds on lawns, and 
at the s^e time stimiUating ihe growth of the Grass. If 
one tin IS tried as a sample its value will be at on<^pr^ 
ciated. Sa>M are largely increasing. Tins, Is., 28. 6d., and 
M. emdi. Ke(^, j-ewt., 8a W. ; j-owt., IGs.; 1 cwt 30s 
S old by aU S e edsm en.-CORRY A CO.. Ltd.rLondom * 

QARDEN NETTING.—100 square yi^s, one 

^ piecfii Sb, Tennis-n^t, 5«., free Send 

E. A. NOR THEY, Auctioneer. Plymomr.h 

METTING FOR TENNIS BORDERINGr^ 

Of garden, specially prepared with a 
line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, easy to 
^ 3 yards wide, Gs.; or 

leng^ per yard run, carriage piiid. / do not require vay~ 

n. ARDEN MAN Ore, containing Blood. 

Bones, Meat, Guano, Ae, I.s ner cwt Fva* 
Dumfries. Cash with or der-jvENYON. MoiS^r^DiJm^^ 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

We are* in fature* compelled to go to 
press a day earUer, and shall feel ohllged 
if advertisers will, therefore* send their 
advertisements as early in the week aa 
possible, aa no advertisement Intended for 
the next issue can be Inserted, altered, or 
stopped* unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY momlnR 
of the week preceding the date of issue. 

CORNELL UNIVERSTY 
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GARDEmJTG ILLUSTRATED, 


Ti TURNER, murserIes, CTi SUTTON, CHESTER. 


Bwonias, 2 years old, 5 colours, Prize Strain, 12/-100. Begronias, 1 year 
Gratis with 6/- orders, 3 Lilium auratum. Last Week. Orders 

SALE PRICE OF LILIES, | f«i 


LILIUH LANCIFOLIUM SPECTOSUM RUBRtTM, 9d. Scarlet, moat brilliant mkI etfeortT® .. 

each. 6a. dozen. Sale pri<re, 4cl. each : 3. 6d. dozen. Row. a delicate and lovely colour ..2/3 4/- 

LILll M SPECIOSUM ROSEUM, 9d. each; 6a dozen. Orange, rich and distinct .. .. 2^ 4/- 

8alf* price. 4d. each; 36. ed. (lo/.en White, perfectly pure. 4/8 

LILII M LANCIFOLIUM ALBUM, white, 9J. each ; 6b. YeUow. a meat charming colour .. 6/- 

dozen. Sale price. 4d. each; 3a. 6d. dozen Extra ^ne Mixed, all the above ooloure 2/8 4m 


Extra ^ne Mixed, all the above oolouTB W ^ 1^- 


4/6 

15/- 

27/6 

4/- 

13/- 

25/- 

4/- 

13/- 

25/- 

4/6 

15/- 

37/6 

5/- 

16/6 

30/- 

4/8 

16/- 

27/8 

3/- 

9/6 

17/6 


LI LI UM AURATUM, 10 to 12 inches, 18 each; lOs. dozen. Extra Fine Mixed.1/® 3/- 9/8 17/6 

bale price, 9d. each ; 78, 6d. dozen. Extra large Lilium sale price of above Prize Strain, 5 colours, and mlxsd, halt 


aiiraluma. 28 ^ each. Side price. Is. 3d. each; 128. dozen. 

CARNATIONS, named. 6, 28.: 12. 3<i. 6(1.; Crimson Clove, caCTna 
11. 38. W. PINKS.-E. Ladhams Pink, 6, 28. 6d.: 12, 4 b. 

Seeilling Carnation*, 25, Ir. 3d. RAdnor 

CANNA^, CROZTS. named. 6. 28 6d.: 12. 4a 6d. Sale 

^ i e, 6,1« 6d.; 12, ^ M. Mixed, 6. Is.: 12. Is. 9d. 

ERICAN PEARL TUBEROSES. Sale price, 25. Is. 6d. J^S**^^* 
28.I_ pinthea 


GLADIOLUS, LEMOINE S hardy hybrids, 12. Is. 6d. Sale 
gEadIOLUS SaNDAVENSIS. exhibition bulbs, 12, Is. 6d. 


Sale price, 25, Is. Gd. Tha 'Riahnn 

LILIUM LANCIFCLTUM RUBRUM, 6. la 6d.; 12. 28. 6d. 

Sale Drice. 6, la.; 1J, Is. Vd. ErflTRSU 

GIXiXlNIAS ERECT A GRANDIFLORA, named, 6.28.61.; ” 

12. la fd. Sale price, G, la 9d.; 12, 3a 
PLANTS, la 3d dozen.—Geraniums, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, 

Trodescantis. Calceolarias. Coleus, Lobelia for splitting, oentennial 

TI'IrnER'S CRIM'JON rambler. Sale price, 2 for la 3d. SHOW Di 
GLOIRE DE DIJON ROSES. Sale price, 2 lor la M. J 


above prices as long as um old. 

CACTUS DAm.1^ ^ each; 6, la 6d: W. ^ Bd. 
yoerith Cochineal Mra Hawlona 

of Radnor H. Freeman Delloato 

rawley Gem E. Weekley D^e <rf 01*r«oe 

Kathleen Miss V. Morgan King of O^tus 

A. W. Tait Mra Keith E. Oann^ 

Panthea Oaimell’s Brilliant Mra A. Peart 

“ isephine St. Catherine Lulu Ol^k 

. of Eynesford Prince Christine Su. of Oourene 

r. Glosse B. of Arundel Sir T. Lawrence 

le Bishop B. Keith V. Folkestone 

armony Mr. Bennett ApoUo 

iss Barry Black Knight 

Mly Marsham H. W. Tait L. Lradhurrt 

hdy Grosvenor Md. of Kent Amj^im 

aiserin Wilts Lass Yellow JuareM 

antennial Mixed, per dozen, 28. 6d. 

SHOW^ 


old, 5 colours. Prize Strain, 8/6 100. 
2/6 and over carriage paid. 

STAITDAHD BOSCS.^U. 3d. 13^ O/nra: ^ 

price, 10a ; mixed, unnamed, dosen, 9i. 1 Bate price, 7s. 6iL 

A. Alexlet A. Colomb JL Carriers 

B. de Neige B. of Waltham O. Forestier 

D. of Teck D. Jamain D. of Edinburgh 

C. Lefebtre F. Holmes B. Rothschild 

E. Boile G. Jacqueminot J. Hopper 

H. Jamain J> Briimt J< Chei^n 

i: Paul B. Hole P. O. de Rohan 

Q. Idyonnalse P. of Waltham Had. E. Verdlw 

U. Brunner H. Charta Mad. G. Isliaet 

Mad. V. Verdier B. Maynard A. Wood 

Mra J. Laing Gloire de Dijon La France 

Dozen, our selection, lOs. 4-year-<rfd Standards, very large 
heada mixed, 28. each; 18a dozen 

DWAiU*S, 6s. per dozen; 8, 3 b 6d. Sale price, 

12, 4b. 6d,; 6, 2a 6d. 


Dupuy Jamain G. Washington 
F. Miohelon J. Bright 

D, of Teck Eclaire 

0, J. D. Bchulenburg P. Neyron 
D. de Vallombroea C. Darwin 


GLOIRE DE DIJON ROSES. Sale price, 2 lor la 3d. FANCY. 6d. each. 6, la 6d. 

ADAQUALACE BROAD BEAN, largest for exhibition, flACTUS DAHLIAS, larffO rootB, DAmed, 12. 
advertised at la qt. 8»Ie price, 6d. per qt. U 2i 6d.;mii3L12.^ 


8,600 LU. anratnm (The GoWen-rayed Lily of Japan). Shude^urg. BeUe de 

5 t^ In cir 6 1/3 * 12. 2/- ‘ 100.12/-. Gracilis, a surprise parcel of Roses, 12 for 6a Sale, 12, 4s. 6<L 

L SIS: 8 cS; f i/9; 12. V- ; lOo: »/-! TURNER’S FLANTS.-Qeranium8. vanous 

L suratum, 9 in., 3, 1/9; ^ 2/0; 12, 4/9; 100, 40/-. A sorta 2e- dozen, autumn struck. Oalla mthii^ca Little 

Lilium lancifoliiim specioeum album (the pure white Japanese Oem, 3, la 3d.; Calla etbiopioa Easter lily, 3, la 6d. Smilax, 
lancifolium Lily), 7 to 9, 3, L'S; 6, 2/3; 12. 3/A the substitute for Maiden-hair Fern. A la 3d. Paesion-flowera 

Lilium lancifolium speciosum album. 9 to 11 in.. Od. each; a u. sd. Primula chinenaia 12, la 6d. Chrysanthemum 
12. 7;6: 100, .£2 15. . . ^ named cuttinga 24, in 12 sorta mixed, la 6d.: planta 12, la M. 

Lilies cannot be procured elsewhere at my prioea Mixed Marguentea 1^ la 6d. Aralia SleboldL 2 years old, fine 

Buy of the importer direct. for deoorationa A la 6d.; 12, 2 b. 6d. India-rubber-planta 2, 

flolomon’B Seal, dot, 28.; 100, 158.; 1,000,140a 1,. ed. Nicotians afflnia 2, Is. 3d. Lobelia cardlnalis (the 


lilium lancifolium speciosum album, 9 to 11 in., Od. each; 
12. 7.6; 100, £2 15. 

Lilies cannot be procured elsewhere at my prioea 
Buy of the importer direct. 

Bolomon’s Beal, dox, 28.; 100, 153.; 1,000,140a 

Deutzia gracUia 2, la 3d.; 12, 0e.; 100, 20 b. _ 

Hontbretia Pottsi, 50. Is. 6d.; 10(), 2s. 6d.; 500, 10a; 1,000, ISs. 
M. crocosmiwflom. 50. Is. 6d.; 100,28. 6d.; 5(^ 10a ; 1,000,18a 
Lilium lancifolium album, RoBCumalbum,6, la 6d.; 12,28.8d. 
Tigridiss (Mexican Lilies) 12, in 4 sorta 1>- 6d. 

in Ana mivf.iivaa A la A<1 ■ 19. 9 h M. * 1«.r<rn 


J. Hopper 
0. Forestier 
O. de MargoUin 
Paxton 

__ P. of Waltham 

Ota de Serenye O. Hybrid J. Bright 

D. of Bedfom D. de Momef O. Forestier 

D. Jamain J. Cherpin D. of Wellington 

H. Paul H. J wmHin O. de Blanche 

W. Baroness Pmony P. Neyron 

II Jamain E. Boile U. Brunner 

Royal Lanoe A Wood 

0. B ^ mbl *e Capudn V. Verdier 

J. Mgrgottlo La Bamorenoe 8. Drohim 

J. Bouger M. de If mi R. Jacob 

St. of Walthun Mods. Woolfleld Eclair 

H. Page Ble. de Neige P. des Blanche 

Mr. R. Monnent 8. Valsse M Charta 

B. Rothschild R. E. de Pay Pas Mad. G. Luiset 

O. Jacqueminot F. Michelon M. Dixon 

Mma y. Verdier Mona Noman D. of Edinburgh 

Mra J. Laing A. Carrifere Mra Baker 

Our selection, 12 for 48. 6d. Bale price. 12. 3a 6d. 
MONTmY BOSKS. A 28- 6d. Sale, 6 la ed. ; 12,2a 6d. 
MOsS BOSKS, A lo 6 sorta 2 b. 6d. 

FAlBY BOSKS, or pot-Bosea 6 for 2a 6d. 

TKA BOSKS. 

Your own selection, 12 for 4 b. 6d.; 6 for 2s. 6d.; ploked, 12 for 
I 6a; 6 for Sa 6d. tele price, 12, 38. 6d.: 6, 2 b. ; 

picked. 1^ 4a; 6. 2a 6d. 

MarGchal Nlel Mma R Ooohet F. Kruger 


Deutzia gracUia 2, la 3d.; 12, 6ej 1«, 20 b. ^ Ixibeila). 6, Is. 6d.; 12, 28. 6d. Pentstemona Kelwar’s 

Hontbretia Pottsi. 50, Is. 6d.; 10(), 2s. 6d.; 500, 10a; 1,000, 18a named. 6 for 2s. 6d.; mixed, 12, la Al. Oannaa roota 12, 
M. crocosmitedora, 50. Is. 6d.; 100, 2 b. 6d.; 50(). 10a ; 1,000,18a jg, ; named. A 2 b. 6d. Funhia (Day Lilieel A Is. 6d.; 12. 


Pwoniea m extra fine mixturea A la 6d.; 12, 2a 6d.; large (Japanese Lantern), 


2s.6d. Japanese Wlneberry,Is. each. Hyp^i . _ 

(Roee of Sharon), 6d. each; dozen. 5a Physalta FranohettI 
(Japanese Lantern), roota A la 3d.; Alkekend (Winter 
Cherry), roots, A la 6d, Shrubs: Oupressus, various sorta 
specimena A 2s. 6d.; 12. 4 b. 6d. 12 various shruba 2a 6d. 

2/9 COnAGERS’ COLLECTION 2/9 

Sale Price Ss. 

OonUlns-Half Pint early Peas. Half Pint late Peaa 
1 Packet each of Beet, Broccoli, Kale, Bry^ls, Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Celery, Ridge Cucumber, Leek, Cos and Cabbage 
Lettuce, Muscard, Cress, Parsley. Savoy, Vegetable Marrow, 
t oa each of Onion, Radish, Parsnip. Ckurrot. Turnip, and six 
Packets of Good Flower Seeda This Collection is splendid 
value, and would cost 4a to 48. 6d. If bought separately. 

28. 6d. COLLKCnON OF GUkBIOLUS. 


[cum Moaerianum 


rodla . Cherry), roots, A la 

Hrileborua niger, each, 9d.: doz., 68.; 100, 2(8. ..... specimena A ». 6d. 

Spiraa ulmarla plena, double white, 6 for la 6d.; 12,2a 6d. ^ nATT 

Spirca aruncus (Goat’s Beard), each, 2/9 CoTT 

8pi(ffia filipenduia, 6, la 6d ; 12, 28. 6d.; 100, 9Qa 

Srirwa japonica, 6, la 6d.; 12, 2a 6d.; 100,finntHinii Half 1 
HemerocaUis Sieboldi, A ?a : 12. 3 b. 6d. 

12. la Sd.; 100,10a 5f Go^JS K 

Berlina 50. 2a 3d.; 1(», 4s. UOl 

Iris KsmipCerl. Japanese, mixed, 12, la 6d.; 94,2a 6d.; named, 12 BrencUeyensis 


W. A. Blohardaoo Laure 
Niphetos Coq. d 

R. M. Henrietta Befne 

Etoile de Lyon Beauti 

Gloire de Dijon Mma 

Marie d’Orleans O. Sou 

Kaiserin Ang. VIo- Marie 


toria 

Mme. Oochet 
R8ve d'Or 
Mma Berard 
A. M. Immaoula 


Mma ]^. Ooohet F. Kruger 
Laurette Messing Laurette Massliiy 
Coo. de Blanche Mme. Lambara 
Befne E. Pax Des Leo XITI. 
BeautelncMmstante Tri. de Noisette 
Mma Trifle E. Nabonnaad 

O. Boupert Sunset 

Marie Van Houtte EUsa Fugier 


D. do Auorstadt 
Bombriel 
Mma Faloot 
Papa Gontler 
O. Mermet 


Lamarque 
Mme. 8 Ooohet 
Margaret Bammey 
Ghaa Lefebvre 
8. de Mma Mstral 
Miniature 


Iris germanica, mixed, 50, la 2d.; 100, ta 6d named, A ^ Psitticanim 


12 Brides 
12 Gandavensls 
12 French Hybrids 


2a 6d.: 12.4s. fid. 

lilium Browni, Is. each; 10a dozen. 

lilium Batemani, 9d. each ; 6e. dozen. 

lilium Krameri, 6 each; 48. 6d. dozen. 

lilium titrinum Fortunei, 4d. each; 3a 6d. dozen. 

9 la COLLECTION OF LILIUMS.—2 aura- 

U turns (Gold*m-rayed Lily of Japan), 2 Calla mthlopioa 
(lily of Nile), 2 longiflonun. 2 lancifolium rubrum. 2 Lilium 


Half the above can be h^ for la. 6d. 


purourea A la 6d.; Oalla Little Oem, A Is- Sd. 

t ILIUM CANDIDXJM, veryscarcje, 12, lg.6d,; 
•Ll 50, 4a 6d.: 100, 8a Bxcelsum LUies, la each. Lanol- 
tollum album, 12 for 28. 6d.; Rubrum, lA^ 6d. 


riily of Nile), 2 longiflonun, 2 lancifolium rubrum. 2 Lilium folium album, 12 for 28. 6d.; Rubrum, 12, 2a 6d. 

jprandmora 2 LiMum spedosum album KraU mQLETS FOR FORCING.-^ump8, 12, Ifi. J 

Cholee Coilg^r^oj^^^e Named - JjaS LnJuK^ (^e trueTW 


U THE BRIDE (new), white, very flne, 50, Is. 9d. 

I SCARLET QUEEN, large single scarlet, 50, Is 9d. 

A MRS. WALKER (extra), white, blue shaded. 50, Is 9d. 
4. HELEN MARIA, dark blue, very pretty, 50. la 9d. 

A MIXED double, a grand mixture, 50. la 9d. 

50 in 5 BOits, Is. Gd.; lOO in 5 sorta 28. 6d. 


A onn LILIUM TIGRINUM (the true Tiger 

%0\J\J Lily), 12 fine bulbs, la Bd.; 25, 2a 6d.; UEl,la; 
1.00A 708. 

10 1 no LANCIFOLIUM RUBRUM.—Exhi- 

L\J^ ±UV/ bition bulbs, brilliant red, suffused with whitsL 
6 bulba Is 3d.; 12. 2a 3d.; 25, 4a 6A: 100, ua Ploked 
exhibition bulbs, 2. Is. 3d. 


Souv. ds laMalmaison Safrano Miniature 

0. Testout Ang. Guinnoeseau 

BAKDY CLIMBING ROSm ^ 

6 for 2a 6d.; 13, one of each, for 4a 4d. Sala 12, 3a 6d. 
Turner's Crimso i Rambler, Amadia Belle de Bidttmo^ 
Bonnet’s Seizing, FdKcite-Perpetue, Dundee Rambler, La 
GuirUnd, Prairie Belle, Rouge, Williams’ Evergreen, Boursalt, 
Graoilla Ranuncula 6d. each; 6 for 2s. 6(L 

_ lA one of each, for 48. 4d, 

T7RUIT TREl^—Apples, ea., lOd.; doz., Ss.: 
•L Warner's King, Stirling CasUa lUngea Northern Spy, 
Ix>rd Suffleld, Keswick Codlin, Irish Peach, Eoklinville 8o^- 
Lhig. Boston Rusimt, Blenheim Oranga A lot of larger 
Apple* than these, without names, par doa, 8a Large 
trimmed Blenheim Orange. 2a each. 

P^R TREES.—Easter Beurrd; a few extra 
■t lunra Pear Treea 2s. 6d. each; 5 for 10a 
QURRANT TREES, per dozen, 28.; White. 

n OOSEBERRY-TREES, named, 28. 6d. doz.; 

VJ Whitesmith, Langley’s Green, HaU’s Fhir Play. Ali^ 
‘1 mixed, lar^r than thesa 2a per doz. Sale price, 2a; 

O'(tRU ^ FOR GARDEN, WINDOW-BOXES, 

hc-, 3and 4 years old; 6as8orted,la 8d.; ISassorted, IM. 6d. 
Auenba japonica A la M.; A 3s ; lA 3a 8d. Laurel Oau^ 
rotundifolia. A la 6d.; lA 2 b 6d. Box Balearica, 6, la 6d.; 
12, 2 b. 6d.; 100, 1(^ laurel Benardi, 6, Is 6d.; 12, 2a 6d. 


50 in 5 sorta Is. ed.; 100 m 5 sorta Zb. Od. exhibition bulbs, 2. Is. 3d. Box variegata A la 8d.; lA 2 b 6d, Euonymus, Green, 12, 

BKGONIA. Tuberous-rooted, double Kreeta pLOXINIA ERECTA (Tubeis), flowering, la 6d.; Golden. A la 6d.; lA 28. ed. Laurus Ooichique, A 
Multiflora. iUoh. Doa lOA Vj ^tted kc. in extra fine mixturea A li- 6d.; 12,2s. sf; Is 6d.: lA 28, 6d. Mahonla AquifoHum, A M.: 1A>. 6d. 
AURORA, double salmon yeilow .. .. 8d. 6s. 50a miiiurea a is. iio., u, ou., grandiflora Btuall. 12. fa 6d.: larger. 12.2a 6d. Laurel 


(XMUEfDB CLAREMONT, deep rose .. 8d. 
EUGENE VERDIER, rioh crimson.. .. 8d. 

HL NUBAIN, deep-red.8d. 

LAVENIA, cherry-red.8d. 

LUCY MOURY, roee colour.8d. 

MAD. CURTOIS)^ rose.8d. 

LUTEA NANA ^-PL, bright yeUow .. 8d. 
mad. ’TOURS NUBAN. dark bright rose.. 8d. 
MULTIFLORA OBAOILTH, bright straw- 

berry colour .8d. 

PE’nx HENRY, bright orimson-scarlet .. 8d. 
KOSEA MULTI FLORA, soft roue .. .. 8d, 

BOLIEL DE AUSTERLITZ, fiery red .. Bd. 


- M. Sil Mki Autumn Giant Gauiimower, puver isjn 

PE’n'ftENRY, bright ^mson-scariet 8d. fa BOs! aSd^K^Asto 

MITT'rvVr.oRA —-_ M Sa ftfhi Broccoli, Marrow, and Kale, cnoloe ASte 

BOLIEL DE AUSTERliTZ, fiery rM I! Bd. 6a 508. 

_ Each. Doa lOA flKhiAl OALPi UP 

DOUBLB BEGONIAS. g ^ g ^ VT moved late to stand shifting. See pi 

CLEMENCEDENI8ART, flne satiny rose 0 10 7 6 64 0 Hofs: 6 Hermoaaa !»• 6d.; 6 Tunrer’s 

Da GALLAIRD. dark . 1 2 10 6 96 0 la 9d.; 6 Souv. de la Malmairon, la M.; 

FLEUR DECHRYaANTH.bright8almon 1 8 15 0 144 0 la 6o.; 6 Monthly Red, la 6d.; 6 Monti 

LAFAYE'TTE. dazzling cinnabar-red .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 Tea Roeea mixed, for pots, K 6d.: 12. 

mad. gall AIRD, fleshy rose .. .. 1 2 10 8 96 0 Ro^a la 6d.: 12, 28. 6d,^mMe<L 6 N>is 

OCTAVE MALLET, pure white .. .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 A. Vlbert, O. Forestier. Ophire, C. de Bla 


LAFAYE'TTE, dazzling cinnabar-red 
mad. GALLAIRD, fleshy rose .. 
OCTAVE MALLET, pure white .. 
SULPHUR EU8, sulphur-yellow .. 


^ Vi epotted, fta, in extra fine mixturea a u- oa.; u, xs. oo.; 
^ picked. 3, la 3d. 

S’ PUNNER BEANS, 8d. quart.—Giant White 

60b! Runner, P.tedy, Champion Scarlet Runner, white seeded. 

^ rPHE SUTTON fls. COLLECTION of choice 

-I* Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Contains—6 half-pints 
Peaa 4 half-pints Beans, I oz. each of Onion, Parsnip, Carrot, 
Radish, Mustard. Oresa Spinach; 1 packet each of extra 
curled Parsley, Aigburth Brossels, Savoy, Lyon Leek, 
icng Autumn Giant CauTliflower, Silver King Turnip, (}abbage 
and Co3 Lettuce, Oovent Garden Beet, Celera Cabbage, 
50-' Broccoli, Marrow, and Kale; choice Aster, Ton-Week Stock, 
fVta and 12 packets various annual flower seeds. 

loJ fi.REAT SPRING SALE OF ROSES.—All 

8. d. ^ moved late to stand shifting. See prices, A few special 
64 6 liofs: 6 Hermoaaa Is, 6d.; 6 Turner’s Crimson Rambler, 
96 0 la M.; 6 Souv. de la Malmaison, Is. 6d.; 6 Marie de Orleana 
[44 0 la 6o.; 6 Monthly Red, la 6d.; 6 Monthly Pink, la 8d.; 6 
96 0 Tea Roeea mixed, for pots, la 6d.; 12, 2a 6d.; 6 Garden 
96 0 Roses, la 6d.: 12, 28. 6d.. mixed. 6 N nsette Rosm for 2a : 
96 0 A. Vlbert. O. Forestier. Ophire, C. de Blanche, and 2 others, 


Quu^-nuAEtua, BUJiJOur-yeiiuw ,. .. 1 § 10 6 96 0 OUr selecti<m. .-.-m tt * t t ttitv 

DEGONIAS, single, bedding tubers.— These I (Snn RETARDED LILY OF VALLEY 

U having given great satisfaction In the past. 2 years old, iJiVy OroWNS. every one flowering crowna 50. 

la 5 celoiira white, yellow, oranga scarlea pink, 100, in 5 6<L: 100, ^ M.; , oj ■ 

coloura 128.; 1,000, 51b. ; smaller tubera 1-year-old, flne for QEEDLlNGS, PANSIES, 25, Is. 3d. Daisies, 
bedding, 5 oolonra 100, 9a ; 1,000, 75e. O 50 ig. sd. Wallflowera 100, Is. 3d. Aquilegiaa, 25 , Is. 3d. 


DEGONIAS, single, bedding tubers.-These I KfJ 000 

^ having given great satisfaction In the past. 2 years old, 


tubera for pots, 5 in 5 oolonra K 3d.; 10. 2a Sd.; 10, 4a; 80, in 5 colours, 2 b 9d.; 10, 5a.; 20, 9a; exhibiUon siza 5, t 
10a; lU),l7a 6d.: dcmbla5. inScolour^giaed. ' 10. 9a; 25 for £1. 


Is 6d.; 12, 28. 6d. Mahonla Aquifoliom, 6, la 6d.: 12,». 60. 
Magnolia grandiflora small. 12, fa 6d.; liunmr, 12.2a 6d. Laurel 
versdllialarga 6, la 8d.; 12. 2a 6d. Thuja Lobbi, 2yean 
Old, smsIL 12, la 6d.: Thuja canadia 12. la. 6d.; amalL 
Rctinoepora small, 12, la 6d. Cupreesus Lawsoniana 6, 
la 6d.: 12. 28. 6(L Laurus Causica, 6. 2s. 6d.: 12. 4 b. 
PLIMBERS, 3 feet.—Jessamine, white, 6, 

^ la. 6d.; Jessamine, yellow, 6, la 6d.; Japanese Honey- 
Buckla 3 ft.. 6. Is. 6d.; 2 ft.. Fire Thom (l^acanthusj, 6, 
la 6d.: 12, 3». 6d. Clematis Flammula, 3 years, 6. Is 6d.; 
12, 2a 6d. 10,000 Deutzia gracilis alba, nice for pots, 12, la 6d. 
Ligiutrum TOftCTOphyllunii tht) large leaf PriTetf 13« la. Sd# 
Privet ovalifoliam, 2 years, 25, Is. 6d.; 100, 4a 
PEAS, 8d. per quart.—Bliss’ Abundance, 

A Eclipse. Exonian, 'Yorkshire Hero, Shanpe's Queen, 
Little Gem, FillbasseLVeitch’s Perfection, Wm. Rurst. Jeyea’ 
Conqueror, William (jonqueror, A Wonder, No Plus Ultra. 

rTRITOMAS (Red-hot Poker), large plants, 6 

-I- for K (A .; 12. 2b. 8d. 

riLADIOLUS, HYBRIDS.— Named Hybrids. 
^ 100 named sorta 6, named, la 8d.; 12, ^ 3^; 100, lOs. 
Kelway's Gold Medal strain, named, 6, la ^ '.12, Sa KeL 
way’sHn extra fine mixturea 12, la 6d.; 24, 2a 6d. 

mlADIOLUS BRIDE, small, 100 Is.; large, 

ina 2«. 

qPECIAL ROSES, la. each; 12 for 10s. 

Mardchsl Niel. Gloire de Dijon, Turner's Crimson Rambler, 
W. A. Richardson, Merveille de Lyon, Celine Former, 
Magna Charta, Paxton, U. Brunner. Md. G. Luixet, Prairie 
Belle, Gracilis. These are extra good. 

riUR SP^IALITY.—12 Tea Boses, named, 

^ our selection, all different, for 3a 6d. 


J 
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NOVELTIES AND SPECIALITIES.-40th 

Year of Adrerti^ing. The following noreltiee and opeci- 
alitiea having all been grown in a very exposed situation high 
up on the Derbyshire Hills, are very hardy, stocky, and 
healthy, very different to weak seedlings grown in warm, 
favoured situa’ions, which look nice, but very rarely succeed 
welL ALL CARRIAGE FREE. CASH >^H ORDER. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST FREE. 

riHRYSANTHEMUMS (Special culture). — 

^ N^ot a Collec^on of old-fashioned sorts, but the cream only 
of the bestEnglirh. French. American, and Japanese raisers; 
good well-rooted plants, 12for 28.; 2^ for Ss. 6d., true to name. 

riARNATIONS, PICOT^ES, and CLOVES, of 

the finest named hardy border variel ies, many grand new 
sorts, string layers, wintered outside, 6 for 28.6d.; 12 for 4 b. ; 
2'). in 12 varieties, for 78.6d.: unnamed varieties, 3s. per dozen. 

pARNATlONS, PICOTEES, and CLOVES.— 

Will produce 80 per cent, of fine double flowers, in self, 
striped, and spotted varieties, including whites and yellows, 
all from the finest strains for the boiffers. 12 for 2s. 6d : 
25 for 4 b. 6d.; 50 for 8s. 

DRIMULA CASHMERIANA.—A really fine 

J- spring-flowering plant; colour, bright mauvy-violet. free- 
flowering, should be in every garden. 3, Is 6d ; 6, 28.6<L; 12,4s. 

pHLOXES (perennial).—Special culture of 

early and late varieties. The cream only from Downie, 
Laird k tton, Kelway, Ware, and other first-class growers. 6 
fine varieties for 28. ; 12 for 3e.; 25 for 58. 6d., true to name; 
raod strong stools to bloom well. 

^lOLAS during the past few years have come 
“ to the front as few flowers have ever done. They are 
wanted everywhere, and very few flowers produce so fine a 
display for so little trouble. I have a grand Collection, 
including many new varieties. 12 varieties. Is. 6d.; 25 for 
28. fid.; oO, in 25 varieties, for 4s. 6d., true to name. 

p.AILLARDIAS (perennial hj'brids).—Areally 

grand Collection of theve most gorgeously-marked hardy 

K ’anU; colours scarlet, crimson and gold of different shades, 
ooms all summer, good strong plants, 6 for Is. 6d.; 12 for 28. fid. 

ITOLLY HOCKS—Warranted all fine double 

flowers, Chater's and Ware’s select strain, strong year- 
old plants to bloom this summer. 6 varieties, 2a; 12 for 3 b. 

POLYANTHUS and PRIMROSE (hybrids).— 

Splendid mixed colours, finest strain grown. 12 for Is. fid.; 
25 for 28. fid.; 50 for 4s. 

ASTERS (Michaelmas Da'sies).—Unrivalled 

hardy autumn-flowering border plants for ciit-flowers, 
A&. a grand Collection of the late*t improved colours, as pure 
white, pink, bright mauve, Ac. 6 distinctsorta. Is. fid.; 12,2s. fid. 

rjANTERBURY BELLS.—^raiid new colours 

and new forms, double and single, Hose-in-Hose, Oup- 
and-Saucer, and other varieties. 12 plants to bloom well, 
la fid.; 25 for 28. fid. 

n,ERANlUMS.—Greenhouse varieties, double 

V-* and single, by Pearson and other first-class raisers. Good 
Wtoll-rooted plants out of pots, Ss. per dozen, true to name. 

■nELPHINIUMS —A splendid lot raised from 

12 varieties of Kelway’s double and single, including all 
shades of blue from the very lalest to the darkest. Good 
plants to bloom well, 6 for 28.; 12 for 3a ; 25 for 5s. fid. 

FRIS GERMaNICA. —Rivals of the famed 

Orchid, flowers of peculiar formation, and most exquisitely 
marked with many bright and distinct colours, quite hardy. 

3 named varieties. Is. fid.; 6 for 28. fid.; 12 for 4s. 
n.EUMS.—The new double scarlet, a splendid 
hardy free-blooming plant, fine for cutting. 12 for Is. fid. 

25 for 28. fid. 

ptNK (Fimbriata alba major) —Large white 

fimbriated flowers, a very free bloomer, should be in 
every garden ; good plants, 2 b. per dozen ; 6 for Is. 3d. 

fjAMPANULA PERSICIFOLIA, single white, 

double white, single blue and double blue; all quite hardy 
and unrivalled for border decoration, cut-flowers, wreaths, Ac. 

1 of each for Is. fid.; 2 of each for 28 fid. 

T YCHNIS DIOICA RUBRA.—Double crim- 

-t-l son flowers, a useful neat plant. This has been greatly 
admiiel by all who have seen it. 3 for Is. fid.; fi for 28. fid. 

paCHSIAS for EXHIBITION or DECORA- 

TION.—Order at once for delivery in April I have a 
veiy fine Collection, including many new varieties, Double 
and single, light and dark, good healthy plants. 2 b. per dozen. 
True to name. 

A MAMMOTH SWEET WILLIAM (Holborn 

^ Glory).—This is, without doubt, the largest-flowered 
.Sweet William ever sent out, the florets being much larger 
than pennv pieces. An unequalled speciality for Collections 
of biennials, perennials, border or herbaoeous plants. Un¬ 
approached for show, exhibition, or staging purposes. 12 for 
Is. fid.; 25 for 28. fid. Good strong plants. 

Auriculas (Alpines).— a splendid Colleo- 

tion, all colours mixed, cream, lemon, cherry-red, maroon, 
violet, purple, and many others. The result of many years' 
careful selection. Strong year-old plants to bloom well. 
2s. fid. per dozen; 25 for 4a. 6<L 

pjARNATION (Scarlet Grenadln), one of the 

most useful of all Carnations. The plants are covered 
all over with bright deep scarlet flowers, very useful for cut- 
flowers or border decoration. 2s. per dozen. 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS.—Royal Sovereign, 

^ British (^ueen, .Tohn Rm kin. President, Duke of Edin- 
boro'. Sensation, Sir Joseph Paxton, and other good sorts. 
Stron g fruiting crowns, 3s. per lUO. 

l^ALLFLOWERS.—Ware’s Dwarf Blood-red, 

Deep Yellow, Primrose Dame, and Eastern Queen; 
E 00.1 strong blooming plants, all transplanted. Is. per dozen: 

68. p jr 100. 

OEED.—The following seeds are all home- 
^ grown, selected from all the finest flowers and most dis¬ 
tinct coloius; cannot be surpassed in quality ; Delphinium, 
all shades of blue (mixed), Canterbury Bell, allcolourslmixedl 

ITnTcrlrtvn __i_ _ 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 
THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. CARRIAGE PAID. 
testimonials OF RECENT DATE.-C W, Glas- 
pleased indeed wit h tie plants.” E. A., 
Guildford; Plants arrived quite fresh. Many thanks for 
extras. T.T., Oxford: ‘’Plants to hand in excel ent con¬ 
dition. I thank you for them, and wish you every success 

r^lrinir ia a-vr-nllanr " _ j 

s. a. 


- . . . rv ----^ mixed), Alpine 

Auricula (splendid, mixed), Sweet Wi liam, dark and light 
(mixed). Sweet Peas, fine strain (mixed colours). Any of the 
above can be supplied in packets at the following low prices. 
4d. and 7d. per packet: four 4d. packets for Is. Id. 

^OMATO P L ANTS. —Four firat-clasa varieties: 
-L Chemin Rouge, Conference, Challenger, and Duke of 
Vork. Good plants, ready in April. Is. fid. per dozen. I can 
also supply seed of any of the abeve four named sorts at 
Id. per packet; 4 packets, one of each sort, for Is. Id. 

SAMUEL SHEPPERSON, 

Florist and Seedsman. 

PROSPEGT H^E, HELPER,DERBYSHIRE. 

Digitized by tjO'- 


Your packing is excellent. 

6 Geraniums, New Zonale, single, large fld., named 
6 ^raniums. New Zonale, double, large fld., named 
iTy-leaved. double, named .. 

12 Geraniums, Zonale various, unnamed . 

12 Geraniums, Silver-leaf, scarlet bloom .. , i 

W Coleus, most superb and distinct varieties 
6 M^rguerit^ blue, white, yellow, and sulphur, named 
?o T obconica, always in bloom, large plants 
12 ^beha Queen Victoria,” scarlet perennial 
? N®w Hybrids, of easy culture ., 

\ “Smallest in the World^’ Fuchsia .. 

A •• 8t double purple Fuchsia .. 

4 Moleeworth,” largest double white Fuchsia .. 

6 Fuchsias, best sorts, double or single, named 
40 Aster Betteridge s QuiUe^ 12 vars., mixed .. 

40 Aster Boltz Dwarf bouquet, 12 vars., mixed .. 

40 Aster Victoria, 12 vars., mixed .. 

40 Aster, dwarf Chrjsth fld . 12 vars , niix^ 

40 Aster, Comet or Poodle 12 vars., mixed 
40 ^ter Truffaut’s Perfection, 12 vars.. mixed .! 

40 Stmks, double, largs-Hd., 12 vars. mixed 
25 Gaiilardia Lorenziana, grand for cutting 
40 Phlox Drummondi grandiflora, 12 colours, mixed 

3 C^o'sya temata. fragrant, free flowering 
25 Cornflower "Victoria,” new dwarf blue bedder 

4 Hop, new variogated. grand climber 
25 Ageratum, Imperial dwatf blue bedder 
4 Aloysia citriodora (T^emon-scented Verbena) . 

« Helichrysum (Everlastings), in 12 vars., miied 
12 Stlvia Bluebeard, continuous fl owering, dwarf 
4 Lophoepermum scaodens, grand climber 

4 Maurandya Barclayana grandiflor» (climber) .. 

12 Cal-eolariss " Golden Gem ” or " Sultan,” dark 
fi Arter " MicltMlmos Daisy,” distinot, named .. 

5 hutnilis (Rouge plant), halts very freely 
4 Trachelium coeruleum, grand pot plant .. 
fi Gloxinia tubers, extra choice, erecc strain, various 

3 Mandevillea suavoolens. fragrant climber, white 

4 Eucalyptus globulus, fever disinfectant . 

12 Balvia patens, beautiful blue, grand spikes 

6 Cannas, Orozy’s hybrids, large-fld., various 

2 Begonia Rex, splendid foliage . 

12 Nicotiaoa afllnis (sweet-scented Tobacco) .! 

12 Nasturtium “ Fireball ” fiery scarlet climber .. 

100 Lobelia Blue King, the best variety 

50 Lobelia, giant white. 

12 Achimei es " Mauve Queen ” !! 

3 Hydrangea Hortensis. grand pot plant . 

2 Caladiums " Albert Edward. ’ " Belgian Queen,” Ac. 

4 French Lavender, grand window plant 
4 Petunia, double, "White Ijsdy,” fragrant 
4 Streptosolen Jamesonii, very showy 

3 Abutilon " TbompBonii,” beautiful foliage 
12 Mimulus "Cupreus ” and “Queen’s Prize,” all colouii 

3 Acaiypba mosaica, most beautiful foliage 
12 Petuniai. i ingle, fringed vars., all colours 
12 Verbenas, Auricula strain, 4 colours, named .. 

12 Tomatoes, " Early Ruby ” and other best sorts 

4 Geraniums, soent^-leaved, distinct, very choioe 
4 Plumbago espensis (2 lavender. 2 whitel.. 
fi Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yellow.. 

2 Cyperus (Umbrella-plant), grand for rooms 

4 Maranta Veitchii, beautifiil foliage . 

fi Begonias, giant strain, various colours, large tubers. 

2 Justicia amabilis, showy for greenhouse. 

4 Bryophyllum (Candle-plant), of easy culture .. 

4 Acacia lophantha. Is. 2 Croton " Insignis ” .. 

12 Heliotrope, best vars . Is. 2 Dractena australis 
4 8axifraga sarmentosa (Mother of Thousands) .. 

4 Grevillea robusta, la. 4 Golden Moss. 

3 Panicum variegaU, 3 Isolepis, 3 Tradescantia (the 9) 

8 Rmilax (climber), grand for cutting, large plants 
6 Achillea " ptarmlca,” or " The Pearl ' 

3 Thyme, 3 Marjoram, 3 Sago, 3 Savory (12) 

12 Papaver Orientale hybridum . 

12 Geum, double scarlet, very useful. 

0 Lupinus polyphyllus, white and blue 
fi Aster, " Goldilocks," 9d.; 6 Aaron’s Rod 
12 Canterbury Bells, Cup and Saucer, 3 ooloum .. 

4 Echinope Ritro, beautiful everlasting Blue Thistle 
6 Stenoctis speciosa, lavender-coloured Marguerite 
8 Gypsophila panlculata alba, invaluable for bouquets 
12 Hollyhocks, choicest double, various colours, 
fi Menardia, scented B^amot, scarlet and purple 
6 Hauchera sanguiuea, beautiful ooral-red spikes 
12 Saponaria ocymoides, bright pink trailer 
4 Sui^flower, double, " Soliel d’Or," very free 

fi Sunflower, single yellow, dark eye .. 

6 Pyrethrum ulinnoeum, Giant Whifo Marguerite .. 

8 Lavender, " Old English,” Is.; 4 Rudlteckia Newmanil 
4 Ampelopsis Veitchi, self-clin^ng climber 

3 Passion Flowers, 3 varieties . 

15 Carnation Margaret, very framnt, various ooloun . 

4 Anemone japonlca alba, grand for cutting 

12 Violas, choicest varieties, all colours. 

4 Tritoma, " Giant Torch Lily ” . 

12 Delphiniums, choicesGnamed sorts, mixed .. 

12 Lychnis (Rose Campion), very showy 
25 Antirrhinums, dwarf, in fi pand named varieties, 

very showy and continuous blooming.. 

25 Iceland Poppies, in 3 separate colours .. .. 1 

12 Pentstemoos, Gloxinia-fid., giant strain, all colours 1 
Above plants are all strong and healthy, and will flower 
well this season. Smaller quantities at same rates. 128. 
worth for 10 b. Cash with order. 

S. ROGERS & SONS, 

Western and None Nnrserlea. Wlilttlesea. 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE, KENT. 

GEO. BUNYARD & CO.’S 

NEW & OLD STRAWBERRIES 

For orop 189B or for foroliic. 

Now selling at reduced prices. 

rhey offer the largest stock and the best plants In the Trad* 
Change of stock pays. 

Oatalo<m€M ^ Stra wberrits and Summer FVuU now Rtady. 

LONDON FERN NURSERIES, 

Louohboro' Ji NonoN, London.— Fern^ large and small: 
Arallas, Orevilkas, Cyperus, Ficus. Ericas, Palma Draomnaa, 
AspidiRtra8,MarKuerit^0roton8, Genistas, Boeee,^aTMdia8, 
!iolaDum^ ^c^eatum for cutting; do.,anialL forpott^on. 
Trade. Lfstobe^oatlon. Special AoqateanT4st-J.&SiciTB 


(TORPLEASURE ANDP ROnt 

Is-BMUI.'IP: 

j « Nothing eo profiteble and 
‘ ■ e«5y to grow. 

Ao Acres of Saleable Trees 


the best procurable. 

6 is is Free. 


.HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS 

Bushes in variety. Packing an<: 
■JCarriage free for Cash with order 
Hh P«r doz., 60/- per 100 
Au ether Nursery Stock 
carriage forward 

IN POTS From 15/- a doz 

Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres 
Four Acres of Qiase. 
Clematis ( 80 , 000 ) from ig ^ 
per doz. 

N.B.—Single Plants are sold oc 
slightly increased /rices 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 

(L'rw 170 pagMl of yuTsery Stock. 
ar.,lsticslly pruduopd. (untslntni 
some bundreds of illostratioiii. 
and full of ralusiile infonnstiou, 
ft-M on receipt of Sd. for postsgv 

RICHA^SMITH ac* WORCESTER 



J 

Oiir 16th Year oj Advertising in GARDENING. 

High Quality—Low Prices. 

Tree - Carnations. -Finest Collection in the oounlty. 
We have nearly an acre of glass devoted to win' er-flowerinf 
Carnations, best varieties, such as Deutsche Branu fine.! 
white, very fragrant; The Sbahzada, crimson; W. Robin¬ 
son. scarlet; Mrs. Grenfell coral-pink : Mme. T. Franco, 
salmon-pink, Ac. 6 for 28. fid. ; 48. fid. per doz. 

Xarly Clirysanthemiinis, beet sorts, sneb ss 0. d* 
Cariel, Ivy -"tark, Ryecroft Glor-y, Souv. de Petite Amifi 
Ac., Is. fid. per doz.; 50 for 5e. fi<a.; IOj. per 10a 
Colons, splendid varieties, Is. fid. per doz. 

Tnberons Bogonias, single, one year tubers of our 
well-known excellent strain. Is. 3d. doz.; 7». 6d. per I X). 
Double Petoniaa, magnitlcent collection, finest nanijd 
sorts, from single pots, fi for Is. 9d. ; Ss. per doz. 
Double Begonias, finest named sorts, from single piu, 
siK hasMrs. French, Lavoisier, Boule de Nelge, Ac., 2Gr 
Is. 3d.; fis. per doz. 

Bonvordlas, best sorts, such as A. Neuner, P. (Jlevels.i(), 
Priory Beauty, Ac , 6 for la 3d.; 28. per doz. 

Otir Price List of New Tree-Carnations, Ac., frw >'P®“ 
application. 

Above plaivte free/or oaeh with order. 

CRANE & CLARKE, 

Hillside Nursery, Mar eta, Cambs. _ 





WaRLD-WlOE ((EROWN- STf^lKlNG |(0VELTItS 
'Ssf HEW (yiTALOGUE POST FREE^ 

cJ. 

SPECIAL OFFER! 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. -Splendid varieties, such « 
Mrs. MeaBo. Lady Ridgeway. Crtnla, Julia 
Master H. Tucker. ComtesBo de Beaulaincourt, Admiml 
Mary Molyneux. Sec Fierena Crfo. Foster, .SurpaHie A" • 
Lady E Clarke (or White Mrs. C. H. Payne), <5. Pitcher. Min 
A. Rivoire, Solar Queen, WesUm King, Chenon de 
Golden Harvest, Mrs F. A. Bevar>, Perle Fine. .Mrs. 1- 
(^mpton, Mane Cslvat. Ac. Any 12 (not lets), post free. ^ 
12 good, such as Mutual Friend. Mrs. Weeks. Pnde of 
mouth, Souv. de Petit Ami. Sunstone, Graphic- Mrs. MMid- 
Orant, Ac., post free, 2/6. New Tneurv^s: Maj. Matthew Sr 
BarondeVeillard. 1/- (both certificated last season); 

YeUows, 1/-; Mrs. Emn. fid.; P/es. Bevan. 9iij . 
Pirlat. 4<l ; Dome d’Or. fid. ; T. Loebie, and Mra 
neux, fid. 12 beet late blooming for cutting at Xmae, 3/- 
best for planting out for cutting or decoration, 2.'’6. 

All above post free, , 

CANNAB* splendid varieties, named, from 5/- 
special mixture, all good. 2/6 per doz. ; Ifi/-100: worth trem 
^NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS. New Pelargoniuir.- 
See C italogue. post free. 

W J. GODFREY, EXMOUTH, DEVON- 

100 non asparagus -ThU 

, UUU xegetable can be grown by anyone >f 
right time of year; done this month, success i* 
hold the finest sto'k in England in four distinct^ . 
Prices very low. See Illustrated Price List, 

Lons how to grow and cultivate, j^t frea Special q^f* . 
given for field planting.-W. HORNE. Cuff®. Bocheeier* 

X,... 

Original from 

CORiNELL UNIVERSITf' 
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J. DERRICK’S ftUALITY&(lUANTITY. 

CLEARANCE OFFER Box’s Prize Winners. 


The foUowins are all etrona. bealtlw treea 
and plants. SaHtfaetion. gvarantud or eath rttitmed., 

it Qrand Bosh Boses.—Mrs. Baker, Alfred Oolomb, 
Louis Van Houtte, Duke of Connaught., Chas. Lefebrre. 
(General Jaoqueminot, Duke of Wellington. Gloire de Mar 
^ottin, Mme. Qabriel Luizet, Duke of Bdinbur^h. Ohaa. 
!)^in. Dncheaa of Bedford, Marquise de Oastelaine, Qlory 
of Che^unt, Marie Beaumann, Senateur Vaiaae, Mme. A. 
Wood, Mme. Isaac Perriere, Pride of Waltham. Boiaerite 
Jacobs. Paul Neron, Harrison Weir, Gloire de Dijon, 
W. A. Richardson. Heine Mario Henriette Anf 6 for Us.; 
12 for 5s. 6d.; or 25 for lOs. 

12 Tea Boses.—Gloire de Dijon, Mardchal 

XieL Niphetos, W. A- Richardson. Bouquet d’Or, Celine 
ForesUer, Sombreuil, Mias Ethel Brownlow. Beauty d« 
l'Europ& Marquise de Virens, Mme. Eugenie Verdier, 
Rcine Marie Henriette. 6 fur 3a fid.: 12 for 6a. 

12 Superb dbnblna Boses. 4 to 7 feet high.—Mar6- 
chalNiel, Cheehunt Hjbrid, W. A. Richardson. M Eugene 
Veriier, Mme Berard, Bouquet d'Or, Sour. deMnie. Lam* 
h>ard, Rtre d'Or, Heine Marie Henriette, Gloire de Dijon, 0. 
Deronlensis, Mme. A. Oarrihre. 6 for 6a.; 12 for 10s. s. d. 

12 Grand H.P. Roars, in 12 rar.4 6 

1 i Cho ce Tea Roses, in 12 rar. .6 6 

12 Superb Cl'mbing Roses, in 12 rar.7 0 

t] Lichnis chalcedonica, intonss scarlet.16 

3 Grand Greenhouse Glinil>era, Tarsonia, Hoys car- 

noiia. Passion-flower. 2 0 

fO Aworted Greenhoiue Plants and Ferns, worth dble. 2 6 

2 Dracaena indirisa. Is. fid. 6 Smllax asparagoides 1 9 

I‘2 Rostii on own roots. ui 12 rarieties .4 0 

4 Climbing Roses and 2 Pa*sion-flowere .. ..2 6 

8 Mou Roses, Pink, Lanei, Bath White, Crested, So. .. SO 
6 Japanese Rosea, Rugosa rosea, Mme. G. Broant, ba 8 0 
6 Ampelqpsis Veitohl, self-oUnring, 2 b. 3d.; 12 .. ..40 

6 Hardy Qimbers (Jasmines, white and yellow, Honey- 

fackles,Clenati8,0otoneastera. Virginian Creepers, bo.) 1 9 

3 Large-fld. Clematis Jackmani, Bangholme Belle, ba 2 9 

12 Lar^leared Irish Iries .2 0 

2 CHematk montana, 2 C. Flammula, 2 0. Vitalba .. 2 3 

12 Carnations, choice named. Ketton Roe& Grace 
Dai ling, Louis Napoleon, Mrs. Muir, Mrs. R. Hole, 
Harlequin. Mr Mnmy, James Craigg, bo., b& ..49 

13 CoreopsiB grandiflora, grand yellow ..19 

12 Oaillaraia grandiflonk, 2s.: 20 Canterbury Bells .. 16 

20 Antirrhinums, white or choice mixed.16 

20 Iceland Popples, white, yellow, oran^, scarlet 1 6 

12 Carnations from Benary's choice strain. .. 16 

12 Mrs. Sinkins Pink, fine double white . ..16 

C Ptrennial Peas, wclte, rose, scarlet. Is. 9d. j 12 for . 3 0 

0 Pyrethrums, single or double, named, la. 9d.; 12 for 3 0 

8 Triioma Uraria grandiflora (Rod Hot Poker) .. ..2 0 

13 Hybrid Primroses, rery choice strain.IS 

12 Sw^et Briers, 2*. 9d.; 6 English Lavender (strong) 1 6 
<1 Vviegsted Ivies, Gold and Silver .2 S 


CHOICE BRITISH-GROWN FLOWER SEEDS. 

B d. 

Besonla. tuberous, single, mixed .. .. perjflct. 0 6 I 

Besronla, tuberous, double, mixed .. .. ,, (X 10 | 

Bebosia semperflorens rubram .. .. 0 6 

Primula sinensis. Giant Pink „ 10 

Primula sinensis. Giant White .. „ 10 

Primula sinensis. King of Blues .. „ 1 o 

Primula sinensis* Intensity, red .. „ 10 

Primula, above colours, mixed .. „ 10 

Gloxinia, erect, mixed .. 10 

Cyclamen fftsranteam. mixed l a 

Cineraria (Flora Medal, R.H.S., 11/3/99).. „ 10 

Calceolaria. Prize strain. .. 10 

Sweet Pea«, 12 new varieties, B .. .. OolL 2 0 

Sweet Peas, 12 recent varieties. C.. .. „ 1 ii 

Sweet Peas, 12 favourite varieties, D .. 10 

Shirley Poppy, Croydon strain .. pkt. 0 6 

BRITISH-GROWN TUBERS, 
Erect, larare flowers. 

12 B^onlas* single braders, crimson and scarlet .. 2 9 

12 „ M •• rose and cerise .. ..2 9 

12 „ „ bronze, copper, apricot 2 9 

12 „ „ „ salmon and orange ..29 

12 „ „ „ above in 8 colours ..30 

12 „ „ „ mixed colourj .. ..26 

12 „ double „ red, crimson, scarlet ..4 0 

12 „ „ „ pink, rose, cerise ..40 

12 „ „ „ yellow .4 0 

12 „ „ „ m 8 colours .. ..4 0 

12 „ „ „ in mixed colours ..8 0 


12 BebOniSB, single hybrids, for iwte, good 


very good 
qflendid 
exhibition 
good 

very good 
excellent 
very choioe 


12 Swret Briers, 2*. 9cL ; 0 English Lavender (strongj i e 

<1 Vviegsted Ivies, Gold and Silver .2 S 

C Perennial Cornflowers, red, white, yellow, Is. 9d.; 12 3 0 
8 Anemone jsponica alba, la fid; 3 Hydranm Dr Hogs 1 S 
C Heuchera sanguinea, beautiful coral-red, Is. 9d.; li 3 0 

13 Gypsophila paniculata, white Fern-saver ..20 

C Aqnilegla chr) santha, locg-'piirred yellow, la. 3d.; 12 2 0 
8 Ddohi^ums. choice, niix^ Is. Sd.; 12 for .. ..23 
(’• Michasima* Daisies, white in 3 var. .. ..16 

12 8«eet Williams. Auricula-eyed.IS 

6 DoronicumlGiant Yellow Marguerite),early, la. 6d.; 12 i't 

3 GreenhoQM ^paragus Ferns .19 

6 Lovely Maidenhair Ferns, in 6 varieties.2 0 

Any Us. worth of the above car. paid for lOa., and corrootly 

named. Descriptive Catalogues post free. 

J. DCTBICK, BOSE CBOWEB, P0BTI8HEAD. 

FOR IMMEDIATE CLEARANCE. 

Having to give up some part of my Garden grounds, 1 am 
comii^ed to offer the following to CLEAB AT ONCE. 
AU Orden over 2i- ufiU be eartfvMy packed, Caariaqe Paid. 

B. d. 

25 (Canterbury Bells, snow white, double, Oup and 

8socer, or mixed .10 

30 Carnations, Margarita, early flowering, fine plants ..10 
15 Osmailona seedTings, from a splendid strain ..10 
50 Compacta, lovely double pink, grand for edging ..10 
1! HoUyhod^ Chater adbL, grand colours, line plants 1 0 

13 Msriuerites, la*ge flowering kind, white or yellow 1 0 

15 Polyanthus, gold laced, good flowering plants .. 1 0 

25 Polyanthna, aU colouu, well mixed .. 10 

13 Pess, Everias.ing, white, rose, scarlet, large plants 1 0 
50 Violas, white, dark centre, grand for bedding .. 13 
50 Violas, yellow, dark centre, companion to the above 1 3 
25 Sweet Williams, Auri :ula-eyed, large plants .. ..10 

13 Sweet Williams, double, finest plants ever seen .. 10 
30 Sunflowers, Perennial, grand stuff 10 

35 SeedliM Geraniums, now for novelties, grand stuff 1 8 
35 Single mhlios, fine plants for potting on .. ..10 

15 Double Dahlia*, Is.: 12 New Giant DahUas . ..10 

^ Verbenas, good stuff, Is.; 6 New Black Dahlias .. 16 

12 Scarlet Musk, la ; 12 Be^nias.10 

13 Tomato-plants, Rugby Gem, over 12 inches high .. 13 

13 LargeTh^Mxeea, move well now .. ..0 6 

50 Ageratam, blue, la.: 50 Phlox, good plants .. ..10 

6 Scarlet Salrias, Is. ; 6 Blue Salvias (12, Is. 6d.).. ..10 

30 Gailiardias, la ; 20 Antirrhinums, whi^e or yellow .. 10 

12 Winter Cherry, Is.; 25 Salpiglovis, good plants ..10 

35 Aq-iHerias, white, yellow, and well mixed .. .. 10 
25 Iceland Poppies (must clear at once).10 

13 Galliots nandiflora, perennial, good plants .. ..10 

Oucumoer Flanu, Telegraph, Lockie's, or Rochford.. 1 0 

13 Enormous plants, large Oriental Poppy .. ..10 

3) Gypsophila, tor cutting. Is.; 50 Perillaa .. ..10 

Sify-blne Sweet Peas, quite novelty .10 

Golden Gleam deep yellow Sweet Pea .. .. 10 

3> Pink Cupid Pea. la : 100 Finest mixed Peas .. ..10 

A Sulians, white or yellow. Is ; 100 Lobelia, blue ..26 
Scarlet Verbenas, la ; 15 pure white Verbenas ..10 
Japanese Variegated Climbing Hops.10 

O.F. LETTS, F.R.H.S.,Seedsman A Florist, 

WEST HADDON, RUQBY. 

CEBY8ANTHEHDH FUSTS. 

Strong and well-rooted (from 6d. per dozen, or Ss. per 100). 
Ail carefully packed and delivered free for Oaah with Order. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST. 

0. B. & F. W. LILLEY, Ltd.. Guernsey. 

inn CARNATION SEEDS, 6d. free.— 

AV/VJ Guaranteed saved from a ^ilendid CoUeotion of 
ikirauK flowers only. Baaliygrown. Sow now in open 
ntdm. Send at onoe.—POUldj. Qreenway, Chippenham. 


,, „ „ ,, vwry enmuo .. xa v 

12 CaladilUna* <d>oloe named .6 0 

12 extra choice .. ..9 0 

12 Gloxinias* erect, assorted .5 0 

12 Psaonies, a stinct, choice named .6 0 I 

12 Gailiardias, distinct, named.4, 0 

12 DelPbintainS. distinct, named .5 0 

100 Berbaceons Plants* distinct sorts .. 2S o 

50 ,. „ .12 0 

All Carriauk Paid. No Packjko Cuaroks. 

JOHN R. BOX, 

Seed Grow e r and Nnr s eryman . CBOYOON- 

MAY’S FLORAL TREASURES. 

Thousands of strong Plants, hardy, well-rooted. Orders 
over 28 carr. paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Splenoid 
Testimonials. CATALOOUES FREE. 

Lovely Tea-soented Roses.— C Mermet, The Bride. 
New M Cochet, eto., bushy p.ants, 12 fine named, fie. fid. 
Cat. free. 

Dahlias* Cactus* "true shape." Show and Fancy, 
Pompon. Singles, grand Collection, 2^0 sorts. List free. 
12 finest named, 2 b. bd. 

Chrysantliemums, summer-flowering, Japanese and 
other popular vars 12 fine named, all colours. Is. 6d.; tO, 
4 b 6d.; 12 white, la. 

Double Ivy Geraniums, immense trupses, aplenflid 
distinct named varieties, all colours, 28. dozen. 

Cacti* curious and beautiful, large cream, pink, scarlet, 
etc., the 3, la fid.; o distinct, 3 b. 

Smtlax, greenhouse climbers, stroDg, long sprays, 6, 
la fid. 

Beaonlaa* large single white, yellow, roes, poarlet, fine 
growing tubers, 2 b. fid. dozen. Double varieties, simila r 
colours, separate, 4, 2a 

Cannas* new dwarf Gladioii-fi., tropical foliage, 6 
named, la 6d.; 6 mixed. Is. fid. Strong. 

Gladioli Brenohlcyensis* large bulbs, 12, 9J.; 5), 

2<t fid. 

I Gladioli Lemoine’s Hyb., spotted, 12.9d.; 50.2a fid. 

I Pnonics* splendid named aorti. 12, 6s. 

' Madonna Lily* pure white, large bulbs, 12,28. fid. 

I Montbretia* scarlet, yellow, and orange, resembling 
miniature Gladioli, 12, Is.; 50, 2i. 

Floworlnar Currants* rod, white, yellow, 6 for is. fid. 
TTARDY PERENNIALS. SbroDg Plants to 

I Flower this Year. 

' Gaillardla hyb. grandif., crimson and gold, fine for 
, cutting. 6. la 3d. 

■ Sunflowers. Giant. Single, and Dwarf, la fid. 12. 

Oriental Popples, immense Royal Scarlet. Brilliant, 
orientale, splendcna bracteatum, crimson. 12. la 3d. 

Everlasting: Peas* lovely and chaste white, bright 
pink, deep red, 12. 28 fid. 

Aohillea Ptarmioa The.Pearl, double white. 6. la 
Poly wthns. Gold-laced and fancy, 12, is. 

Pansies, bronze, soarleti and brown, vloboiia, Peaoook, 
Giant Trimardeau, 30, Is. 

Violas* yellow, white, purple, 30, la 

Columbine* yellow Rocky Mountain, 6 for la ; blue, 

6 for Is. 

Foxxloves* mixed spotted. yeUow, and white. 25 for la 
Henobera sangmlnea. resemblmg L. of the Valley, 

coral, 6, 28. fid. 

Marfraerltos* blue (Erigeron), 6. u; (Ooreopsi8)yeUow, 

6, Is.; (uhrys. max.) white Marg., 6, la 
Erynsrtnm. amethystine blue Thistle. 6, la 
Verbasonm panncMUinm (new yellow), 6 for is. fid. ; 
white, 6 for la 3d. 

C^torbuXT Bells* rose, whita blue, lilac, eto.. 25. la 
Oonms double Bcariea 12, Is. 3d. Double Boablons* 
SWMt WilljUunfL Wallflowera blood-red, yellow, 
purple, brown, 50. Is 3d. 

20,000 STRONG HARDY CLIMBERS. 


Digitized by 


Goi-igle 


V. Creeper. ^ is. fid. Clematis montana (white), C. 
Flammula (whi^ sweeti, c. vitioolla. fi, la fid. 
eptoneaster Simmondsi (red berries), 6, la 6d. 
Honeysupk^^^lden. veined Japanese and 
Early Dutch, 6, la 6d. Jasmine (whit^ 6. la fid.; 
yellow* summer. 6. la fid.; J. nndlflomm* winter-fl., 6, 
la 6d. 12 , la 6d.; Hoart-loavod Ivy, 6d. 

each: 6, 2a fid. 24 of sorts, 2a 9d. 

Clematis* strong plants, Jackmani and other splendid 
named sorts, la 6d. each; 6, 7a fid. 

MAY BROS., HOPE NURSERIES, BEDALE. 

BSTABUSHED 1810. 


BADMAN’S DAHLIAS. 

CHOICEST AND CHEAPEST. 

Grand Cactus Novelties* J 898.-Arachne, Annie 
Turner Alf^d Vasey, Britannia, Uabilda, Capstan, DaffodiL 
E J Deal, F. C. Pawle, Falka, Gipsy, Island 1.,‘neen, Keyne’s 
White, King ot Siam. Laverstock Beauty. Kiii,(t]<>her, Mrs. S. 
Dickens, Mary Service, Mrs. Dickson, Mi.hs Finch, Night, 
Primrose Dame, Porcupine, Regulus, Ruby, Standard Bearer, 
Stella, Tillie, the very cream up-to-date. 

Edward B^man's selection from above, in most distinct 
exhibition colours, lOa doz., post free. SOO CatalOffUe. 

Grand Cactus Novelties* 1897.—Starfish, Brides¬ 
maid. C. Woodbridge, Cinderella. Cycle, D. Jameson, Ensign. 
Fantasy, Flotsle, H. Stredwick, Iona, Jessie, Mias Webster, 
Mrs. K. Foster, Mrs. Ailhauaen, Nil Desporandum, Prinoeas 
Ena, African Queen. Edward Bodmau's selection from 
these. 12 first-cLss exhibition colours, 6s., post free. See 
Catalogue. 

Fusilier, Beatrice, Mrs. Monteflore, Mrs. F. FelL Mrs. 
Wilson Noblr, Mr«. A. Beck Cu»ar, Aurora. Miss A. Jones, 
Mabel Keith, Mr. B. Stirling. Valkyrie, Lady Peniance, 
Nightingale, Benm tt, Mohala Shereff, M^-nr Haskins, Mrs. 
rumer, Barnes. Sloanc, W'elch Basban, Folkestone, Ernest 
Cannell Eynsford. He iry Cannell. Harmony. F.arl Pembroke, 
Orosvenor. Gosford, Blanche Keith, Matchless, Bertha 
Mawley, Gloriosa, The B'ohop, Mrs. Peart. Mrs. Seymour, 
J. E. Frewer, Cannell's Velvet. Juar**zi, Roger, D«li’'ata, 
Apollo. Mrs. H. Cannell, Baldwin, Anindei, May Piotor, 
Cannell’s Gem, Crawley Gem, Radnor, Cannell'a Favourite, 
Irene Cannell. Mary Hillier. Edward Badman’s selection 
from these, 28. fid., poet free; purchaser's selection, Ss. 6d. 
doz., poet fret. 

For full List and Descriptions see Catalogue, post free 
on application. 

Show Dahlias.—20,000, all the finest, chosen for keenest 
competition from my unrivalled Collection. Edward Bad- 
man's selection, in 12 distinct Exhibition colours, 2s. 6d , post 
free. Purchaser’s selection from 3s. fid. doz. SoO Cata- 

^^^^Saoy Dahlias.—10,000, the finest money can buy. 
8^ Catalogue for names and descriptions. Edward Badman's 
selection, 12 finest Exhibition varieties, 28. 6d., post fne. 
Ptiruhater's selection from 3 .l fid doz. 

Pompone Dahlias.— 20 , 000 , in all the best and most 
perfect kinds. Edwaid Badman's selection, 12 distinct Exhi- 
biiiun colours, 28 fiH.. post free. Purchaser's selection from 
3a fid. doz See Catalogrue for names and descriptions. 
All above are from sinile pota carefully packed, tree 
per Parcel Post. 

All interested in Dahlia«. either Oaotus, Show, Fancy- 
Pompones or Singles, should write at once for my 1899 Cata¬ 
logue, post free on application. 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

ONSLOW NURSERIES, 

HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 

‘DEGONIAS, Tuberous-rooted, Singles, splendid 

•U tubers, in grand mixture, 2?. fid. doa; in 6 distinct 
colours. 48. doz. Doubles* fins mixed, 5s. doz. Gloxinia*, 
choice mixed, 28. fid. doz Geraniums : Scskrlet Vesuvius, 
la. 3d. doz.; 7s. ICO; West Brighton Gem (best scarleiK 
Henri Jacoby (finest crimson), Raspail (srarlet double', Whl e 
Niphetos, Pi'ik Christine, Queen of Whites, Silver Varie¬ 
gated, all Is. fid. doz. 10a ICfi, post free. Cal<'ieolaria Golden 
wm, strong rooted cuttings. Is 3il. doz.; 5a 100. 

XTO'W.AJEC.D BAX>TVrABa-, 

_ Nurseries, Haileham* SUSSEX* _ 

120 PLANTS FOR 5/- 

PDWARD BADMAN’S BOX OF PLANTS 

•Li contains: 60 Geraniums (mixed colours, inclnding 5 
choic<« Ivy-1, aved). It Yellow Calceolarias, 10 Fuchslaa 10 
Sweet Heliotrope, 10 Ageratum, 15 Blue Lobelia, and 5 
Verbenaa AU woll roo'ed and lure to please. Half the 
Collection. 28 6d., post free. 9d ; half Oolleotion. 6d. extra. 
NOTE.—10 choice Dahlias gratis with each whole Collection, 
5 with each half. P.O.O with order. 

EDWARD BADMAN, NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX, 

Plants Worth Bu]ring. 

UNEQUALLED VALUE. CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASH. 

Doa—B.d. 

Geraniuma named, best varieties only, 6 for Is Od. ..30 
Geraniums, crand new and extra choioe, 6 for 3a ..56 
Geraniuma Ivy-leaved, best namea dbL var., 6, la 6d. 2 6 
Arum Lilies, extra strong. I7a 6d. 100; 6 for la 8d. .. 2 6 

Coleua finest named exhibition var., 6 for Is 3d. ..2 0 

Campanula, lovely white, hanging, 4 for Is. 3d. .. ..29 

Calceolaria Golden Gem, extra sorong, ICs. 6d. 100 ..16 

Fuchsias, finest named exhibition var.. 6 for la 3d. ..2 0 

Gladioli, Lemoine's superb Hybrids, lOs 6(1. ino ..16 

Hanging Lobtslia, lovely dark blue, 10s. fid 100 .. 16 

Marguerites, large white and yellow, 6 for Is. 3d. .. 2 3 

Pelargoniums, show, regal, and spotted, 6 for 2 b: 3d. .. 4 0 
Pink Mrs SinkInB, stro-'g plants, 10*. 6d. K'U .. 16 

Violas, Countess of Uopetown, best white, Ardvell 
Gem, best yellow, and Archie Grant, best blue .. 19 
Three Phenomenal Fuchsias, named, distinct, for .w. 1 3 

SPECIAL CLEARANCE OFFER 

Of extra stronar. sturdy, and well-rooted 

CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS 

From odd frames, which cannot fail to do well and give 
every sal isfaction. Every plant is guaranteed true to name. 
Bonnie Dundee, Graphic, Yellow Carnot, Lady Ridgvay. 
Simplicity, Mme. Carnot, and other first-class exhibition 
var., 6 for is. 3d.; 28. doz. Other first-cJa«s varieties, la. 9d. 
doz.: 25 for Ss.; 10t>. 6d. 100. Early-flowering ditto, beet 
sorts, all named. Is 9d. doz.; 25 for 3s.; lOv. fid. lOO. 

Our Customers are Satlsfled. 

From R. H. Catiev, E^kq , 69, Rawcliffe-road, Waltfn, 
Liverpool. March 27, '99: " Well satisfied with Chrysanthe¬ 
mums; I consider they are a cheap lot." 

RIGG & FIXTER, 

Nurserymen St Florists* Caversham* Reading . 

T^lLLSiON’S cold water goldfish, repiiies, 
Y Y reqqlBitea, aquaria and vivaria. See List -WIIABON, 
liva Sto^ Prorider, 37, New Oxford-st, Loodoo. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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KERR’S DAHLIAS 

All classes, in 400 best varieties, from 28. 6d. doz. All the 
best 1898 varieties in stock. See OUT CatalOffTle, and 
book your orders at once for early delivery. 

"I have great faith in your Arm. The Dahlias I sent for 
last year were the beet 1 got from anywhere, and I got some 
from 5 different firms.* —A. G , Sheffield, 30th January, 1899. 

GRAND NEW CACTUS VAROITIES of 1898. 
—A. Turner, A. Vas^y, Aracnne, Britannia, Capstan, Oasilda, 
Daffodil. E. J. Deal, Ethel, R. Palliser, Island tjueen, Keyne'a 
White, M. Service, Mrs. J. Goddard, Miss Pinch, Night, 
Porcupine, Primrose Dam*>, Royal Purple, Reguius. Stella, 
Tillie. All Is. each; or our selection, 10s. doz ; 6 for 5s. 3d. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS (tme type), older vars , from 
2s. tki. doz. Show. Fancy, and Pom pone Dahlias. 

11 all the finest exhibicioj varieties, from 2s. 6d. doz. All 
from single pots, carefully packed, and post free. See our 
Catalogue, and book your orders at once for early delivery. 

CARNATIONS. 

12 Mrs. R. Hole, beautiful terra-cotta, 36. 6d. 

18 Yellow Queen, glorious new yellow self, is. 

12 Mrs. H. Riley, lavely pink, sweet soented, 3a. fid. 

Mrs. Chas. Daniels, pale flesh colour, 36. fid. 
lit Blush Bfaltnaison, blush white, large, 3e. fid. 

12 Duchess of Fife, beautiful rose-pink, 4s. 

Two of each of the above for 3a. fid., carriage paid. 
Snowdrift, splendid new pure white; Beauty Ol 
Plumpstead, white, edged carmine ; A. J. Bena^S, 
white, striped carmine: Dora, large bright rcariet; Burs. 
Telffner, lovely clear rose; Salamander, beautiful 
large salmon. 

One of each of the above 12 splendid vans., 4 b. fid. 
Calaba, new, largo nrimrose-yellow: Sea SwallOW, 
new, dark crimson: DuchOsS, ne v, bright maroon ; Cor- 
SOir. new, deep pink, th > be-t; Vulcau, fine bright red; 
Danflrer new. fiery-scarlet: Lesuder, one golden-yellow : 
Ck>u.. 4 *>. atriped purp.e; MamlUtu* , yeOuw, red, and 

c^iruiiije. 

All 9J. each; 6s. for the set of 9. 

" The Carnations came to hand safely this morning They 
have passed my most sanguine expectalioos, and are 
extremely chfap Thanks for prompt attention." —F. O., 
Tottenham, 20th Mar h, 1899. 

SWEET PEAS. 24 fine new yarieties, large packet of 
each, 28. fid. ; 12 finest varieties. Is. Bd. bee our List. 
ROCK PLAN rS (Hardy Herbaceous), 100 for 208. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS.-A specialty. See Cata¬ 
logue. 12 varieties, 3).; 100 in bO varieties, 21s. 

PURE WHITE EVERLASTING PEA, the most 
useful hardy plant for cutting purposes in cultivation; 
lovely ivory-white flowers produced in the greatest profu¬ 
sion. 9d. each ; 2 for Is. 3d ; 12 for 5s. 

BEGONIAS, DOUBLE EKHIBITION.-FuU-size 
tub ‘ra, s-ipara'.e colours, 9d and Is. each ; 7 b. fid. and 98. per 
doz. Nothing belter to be had at three times the price. 

BEGONIAS. SINGLE EXHIBITION. - Gold 

.Modal dCiaiii. 8 »rlet, yellow, white, o-ange. and pink. 
First size tiibcni, 4s. doz. ; smaller size, 2s. fid. doz. 
BEGONIAS.— Choicest named Doubles, all suited 
into gros th 12s. and 158. doz. 

" Double Bjgonias to hand this morning in splendid condi¬ 
tion I never saw finer tubers."—W. C. K., West Hartlepool, 
3id March. 189*) 

ALTH,ffiA NIGRA, The Black Hollyhock, 

grows 8 feet high, very sirlKing, fid. each, fi for 28. 

FLOWE^NG CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A speciality. 50 best and newe8^ risicties from 28 fid. doz. 
These glorious flowers shoul I be in every garden. Plant at 
once, and with little more atcention they will be a ma's of 
bloom from July until frost sets in. No garden complete 
without them. 12 flnest plants, in variety of colours, 28. fid. 

KERRS’SUPERB VIOLAS 

These should be planted now. and you will have a gorgeous 
blaze of bloom all summer and autumn. 12 Sliest varieties. 
Is. fid.: 50, in 25 varieties, 58. fid.; lUJ, &i. See our List of 
over IM varieties. 

FANCY PANSIES. 12 finest named. 28. fid. 
GLAlDIOLL- Finest mixed bt-dders. 9i. doz.; Ss. fid. 100. 
GLADIOLI.— Hplendid Hybridised Seedlings. Cannot be 
excelled. 12 for 2 m, ; 50 for 7*.; 100 fur 12a. 

GLADIOLI, finest exhibition named varieties, 3 b. and 
48. fid. doz. 

SBfIL AX.—Greenhouse climber. 3d. each ; 2 b fid. doz. 
FRANCOA RAMOSA (Bridal Wreath), lovely, fid. each. 
albino.— New white Pink, equal to the finestCamation, 
very scarce, fid. each ; 6 for 2a. 3d.; 48. doz. 

The following are all perfectly hardy, and once planted 
Iiermanent. For garden decoration or cutting unexcelled. 

12 ACHILLEA The Pearl, double white, grand, 3s. fid. 

12 ANEMONE JAP. ALBA (White Windflower), in¬ 
valuable. blooms all autumn, 28. ' d. 

12 ASTERS iMlchaelmas Daisies), beat varieties, 3s. 

18 ASTERS, io 12 best varieties, 4s. 

12 CATANANCHRC. alt>a, fine white everlasUng, 3s. 
12 CHSLONB BARBATA. fine bright scarLe', 28. fid. 

11 

the best iflant white Marguerite, 4 b. 

12 COREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA. golden-yellow, 

in bloom from June to October, unrivalled, 3s. 

12 SCBINOPS (Giant Globe Thistle). 4 h. 

12 BRYNGIUMS. tho famous Sea Hollies, most interest¬ 
ing and fasoinatin^ 38. Will grow anywhere. 

12 HELENIUM^ lovciv shades of yellow, 4 b. 

12 EypATORIUM FRASERI, splendid white. 4s. 


8PEOIAL NOTIOE. 



IF YOU WANT 


12 HELTANTHUS (Perennial Sunflowers), single and 
double, in fi best varieties, 48. 

12 DORONICUMS (Vellow Marguerites), 28. fid. 
CHINESE LANTERN Plant (P. FrenchetU), new giant 
red, fid. each. 

The above are all in strong plants, not seedling rubbish, 
and are true to name. Satisfaction guaranteed. Smaller 
quantities at same rates. 

All Cash Orders of 2s. fid. carriage paid. 

Full Descriptive CATALOGUE Poet Free. 

KERR BROS., florists, DUMFRIES. 
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REALLY GOOD SEEDS 

AT MODERATE PRICES 


APPLY TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 
Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

NO ONB WILL SERVE YOU BETTER. 

MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

Are acknowledged by all to be the Best, Cheapest, and Most 
Reliable ever published. They contain only the 

Best Vesotables, Flowers, and Bnlbs worth 
STOwlnsr, 

Being the Selections of the Largest Seed Orowon, Market 
Gardeners, and the most celebrated Professional Gardeners 
and Amateurs in the Kingdom. They also contain very 
useful Cultural Instructions. 

MR. SYDENHAM’S Bulbs and Seeds were represented 
and gained First Prizes at London, Birmingham, Preston, 
Newoastle-on-Tyne, Shrewsbury, Edinburgh, 8c., fto., in 
1892,1893, 1894. 1895,1896, 1897, and 1898. 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY. 

At a Third or a Fourth Usual Pricos. 

Nothlnv Bivos so much out bloom at so small a 

cost or BO bttle trouble, if grown as direulions sent with each 
Collection. 

SPECIAL VERY CHEAP OFFER, 
Collection No. I.-IO Very Good Varieties. 
50 Seeds of each variety. In soparato 
packets. Is- 3d. 

Collection No. 2.-10 Really Choice Varieties. 
50 Seeds of each variety. Is. Od. 

Collection No. 3.— Nowest Varieties. 

50 Seeds of each variety, 3s. 

Special Price for the Three Colleotlons. 5a,, 
Post Free, with 25 se^os each of PINK and WHI'I'E 
CUPID and £o seeds of the four best striped varieties, free 
of charge 

For names, colours. 8o., see Gahdenino Illu8TRATkd 
for January, February, and March. 


THE SIX BEST TOMATOES. 
3d. per packet of about 200 Seeds. 

THE FOUR BEST CUCUMBERS. 
Od per packet of 10 Seeds. 

For names, &c . sei GaRDKkinq for March. 


MY SPECIAL STRAINS 

OF SEEDS for sowing now. 

I can and do challenge my special strains against any in the 
Kingdom. Antirrhinum The Bride, finf st white, l,5(X)Eeed8, 
fid. Aquilegia, new hybrids, 300 seeds, 3d. Auricula-Show, 
100seeds. Is.; choicest Alpine, 30i) seeds, Gd. Calceolaria, 
extra choice. Is. fid. Camation, extra choice, 1(0 seeds, 
28. fid.; 50 seeds, la. fid. Cineraria, Douglas' Prize Strain, 
200 seeds. Is. fid. Coreopsis (''alliopsis) grandiflora, best of 
all, 1 dram, 4d. Cyclamen, extra choice, 50 seeds, 2 b. Gail- 
lardia, perennial hybrid, 500 seeds, 3d. Oypeorhila elegans, 

2 drams, 2d. Lathyrus (Everlasting Pea), pink, 50 seeds, 2d.; 
white, 50 seeds, 4d. Mignonette Machet, 1 dram, 3d. Pansy, 
250 seeds, Is. Papaver nudicaule, mixed. 1,090 seeds, 2d ; 
pllosiuD, Sd. Plcotee, extra choice, 50 seeds, Is fid. Pby- 
sails Franchetti. 500 seeds, fid. Polyanthus, gold-loced, dSO 
seeds, fid.; giant white and yellow, 153 seeds fid.; Dean's 
Hybrids, 150 seeds, fid. Primrose, Dean's Hybrids, 150 
s^ds, fid. Pyrethruni, choice double hybrids, 60 seeds, fid. 
Soreptocarpus, new hybrids, 300 seeds, fid. Viola, from 
choicest soits, 150 seeds, fid. Wallflower, blood crimson, 

3 drams, 3d; Dwarf Golden, 2 drams. 3d.; Wallflower, 
Ruby Gem, 1 dram, 3d ; Harbinger, 2 drams, 3d.; Double 
German, 250 ssed^ fid. 

FULL U8T8 P08T FREE ON APPLICATION. 


VISITORS INVITED 

To see the Grand Display of 

DAFFODILS 

NOW IN BLOOM 

AT 

BARR’S NURSERIES, 

LONG DITTON, SURSEV. 

BARR’S NURSERIES are reached from 
London by the L. &S.W. R. to Surbition 
Station, and from thence a ehort walk pa«t tho 
New Recreation Grounds, or cab to Pound Farm 
entrance (jab fare, Is ). 

Visitors invited to see the Daffodils in flower, 
April; Tulips in flower, Miy; other Hardy 
Flowers “The Year Round,” 

A CONSTANT DISPLAY OF DAFFODILS 
is also maintained during April at 

12, & 13. KING STREET COVEHT CAROEH, 
LONDON. 

(1 "ieitora Incited .) 

ECKFDRD’r 

GIANT SWEET PEAS. 

42 Gold and Silver Medals. 

For perfect recidts everybody should obtain dir^ 
raiser, whose home-grown stocks are pure, ana, w* 
proper culture, success certain. 

COLLECTIONS from 1/6 upwards. 

SEE CATALOG UE AND CULTURAL NOT ES POST FREE. 

EGKFORD’S PERENNIAL DWAW 

For rapidly forming thick and velvety lawns, etc., 
with or without Clover. ,, 

Per lb., 1/3, post free; per bum., 23/-, car. paid- 
White Dutch Clover, l - per ib. poet free. 

ECKFORD’S SUPERIOR FLOWER SEEDS 

Of very highest qualit y only. 

Choicest Collections, 5/-, 10.6, 21;-, 41/-, free. 

Twelve Charmlns Hardy Annual*. 

suitable for cutting, 2,fi, post free. 

ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 

"Very graceful and eminently adapted for mixing wii 
cut flowers. 

6 Hardy varieties of easy culture, Is. fid. 1 free. 

12 „ „ „ ., 28. fid./ 

ECKFORD’S CULINARY PEAS. 

None to equal these varieties for heavy cropping 
perties and splendid flavour. 

ECKFORD'S 

PURE YECETABLE SEEDS. 

Selected Stocks only. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS. CINERARIA, AND PAN8IE5. 
Also a Speciality. 

Write for CATALOGUE. Gratis and 
Post Free. 

HENRY ECKFORD, 

Seed Grower, WEM, SHROPSHIB^ 

Original frurri 
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ROSBS. 

PRUNING ROSES. 

In jMtiiung garden Roees a leea rigorous method 
should be adopted. Much depends upon the 
class to which they belong as to how they 
should be pruned, and perhaps it will assist 
readers of Gardbnino Illustrated if I divide 
the varioas classes into sections, and describe 
the treatment for each. The Hybrid Perpetual, 
Hybrid Teas, and Bourbons may be grouped 
together for this purpose. In order to obtain 
a quantity of flowers from the most vigorous 
growers in these classes, there is no better plan 
to adopt than pegging down the long one-vear- 
old growths. Many Roses, such Duke of 
Edinburgh, Prince C. de Rohan, John Hopper, 
Gustave Regis, Mrs Paul, etc , will prepuce 
annual growths of from 5 feet to 8 feet long. 
Of course such Rosea should not be mixed up 
with very moderate-growing kinds. Provided 
there be a fair amount of room, instead of cut¬ 
ting these long shoots back, as we should for 
exhibition, let them be bent over and fastened 
to zinc pegs, so that the top end of the growth 
is about 12 inches to 18 inches from the ground. 
If this is done early, say at the beginning of 
March, a good crop of flowers is produced the 
whole length of the shoots. The subsequent 
treatment would be to remove these growths 
immediately after flowering, so that the new 
shoots which are already starting from the 
base may be encouraged and have time to be¬ 
come well ripened in order to provide material 
to peg down the next year. Such plants 
require to be weU fed, giving three or four good 
waterings of liquid-manure soon after removing 
the growths. It is essential that small weakly 
growths be removed, so that these do not rob 
the strong ones of their sap. If this practice 
cannot be carried out owing to the plants being 
too close in the beds, the old us^-up wood 
must be removed, as in the case of exhibition 
Roses, but the young hard growths may be left 
rather longer in these vigorous-growing kinds. 
The robust and moderate growers may also be 
left a little longer than previously recom¬ 
mended. 

The dwarf-growing Tea Roses, together with 
the Monthly or China, if plant^ for massing 
tot a display rather than quality of flower, 
should be freed just the same of the weakly 
and worn-out wood, but the shoots retained 
need not be pruned so hard. From six to eight 
eyes from last year’s growths may safely ^ left, 
and it is not so necessary in this case that all 
the growths be particularly strong, provided 
they are hard and well-ripened. Where many 
amateurs make mistakes is in retaining the 
green growths that start so early in mild 
Masons. It is by far the best praotioe to cut 
back to dormant eyes. This is not always an 
easy matter with excitable kinds, and it would 
not be BO important in a district free from May 
frosts, but unfortunately such distriots are 
rather rare. 

China Boses, such as Mme. Lauretta Mes- 
nmy, Mme. E. Resal, Queen Mab, etc., if 
prun^ hard back to plump^pyes give tha best 
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results, but the common China, Cramoisie- 
Superieure, and similar twiggy sorts, may be 
left a good len^h; indeed, just tipping the 
shoots, after thinning where crowded, will be 
found sufficient. 

The Polyantha Roses, where employed for 
edging, should be pruned hard. They may be 
cut down nearly to the ground. If wanted as 
bushes then treat them similar to the Teas, 
pruning the weakly growers severely, and the 
more vigorous slightly. 

Ruoosa or Japanese Roses merely require 
the extreme ends of the shoots trimming off, 
but the centres should be well thinned. 

Moss AND Cabbage Roses, Damask, and 
Maiden’s Blush tribe, Gallicas, and Hybrid 
Chinese should be very sparsely pruned if large 
bushes are desired. As these are the least 
excitable tribes they should be the first to be 
operated upon. Here, again, I would advise 
tne reduction of the number of shoots, but 
the strong joung growths retained leave 
from 6 inches to 9 inches long, according to the 
vigour of the variety. When large bu^es are 
wanted, the first year leave the growths long 
—say, from 3 feet to 4 feet—then they may be 
subsequently pruned as directed. 1 have seen 
Moss-bushes about 7 feet high, and their 
branches indicate that they were originally 
left about 4 feet long. These branches are now 
thick stems, the new growths arising from the 
shoots above them. The old spent-out wood 
must be removed in order to keep up the re¬ 
juvenating process of new shoots, but so long 
aa this old wood remains healthy it will be as 
well to retain it, if size of plant is sought after. 
Many of these Roses make fine pillars, and 
their treatment would then vary from that 
advocated here, but I shall notice this 
later on. 

The Penzance Briers, together with the 
many lovely single Roses, require to be left 
practically unpruned, not oven removing the 
extreme ends. Their natural graceful habit is 
then maintained ; indeed, here we may derive 
a leeson from the wildings of Nature, and 
endeavour to preserve those elegant arch-like 
shoots that are so beautiful when wreathed in 
blossom. Such rambling Roses as the 

Ayrshire and Sempervirens, the Crimson 
Rambler, etc., require merely the removal of 
old growths as they show signs of debility. 
Of course, when verv crowded, even if healthy, 
remove some growths entirely if space be not 
available to spread them out. 

The Austrian Briers, which include the 
lovely R. punicea or Austrian Copper, should 
have the merest tipping of the shoots ; but to 
preserve vigour in these kinds have a double 
set of plants, so that they may be cut down in 
alternate years. 

Scotch Roses should not be pruned at all, 
beyond removing dead wood. If they out¬ 
grow their boumury they may be cut back hard 
now and then. 

Climbing Teas and Noisettes on walls 
should have some of the old growths that have 
flowered out out in July. Then in the spring 
all that is needful is to lay in the ;oung 
ripened shoots and cut back the laterals 
upon the ripened growths retained, re¬ 


moving entirely any soft, sappy wood. It 
is always advisable, where possible, to some¬ 
what spread out the new growths when laying 
them in. This gives a check to the sap and 
acts in a similar manner to the pegging-down of 
the Hybrid Perpetuals. Some even go so far as 
to lay these young shoots down until buds have 
started, then blooms may be had from nearly 
every eye. Climbing Roses planted last 
autumn should be cut back quite one-half their 
length this spring. Indeed, in many cases it is 
best to cut down the shoots to two or three 
^es, the result being long growths that should 
£(ower abundantly the following summer. In 
well-sheltered districts where Mar^cbal Niel is 
grown u^n south walls outdoors the shoots 
that yield blossom should be cut away in July. 
If the season be a good one, some nne young 
canes are produced that provide glorious blos¬ 
soms the next year. When this l^e is grown 
as a standard it is best trained as a weeper 
upon an umbrella-shaped frame of wire. The 
bending down induces the growths to flower, 
and such trees increase in beauty each succeed¬ 
ing year if kept in a healthy state by training 
in plenty of new wood and cutting away the 
old growths. Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Berard, and 
other Tea Roses grown as standards make 
glorious heads, and should be very moderately 
pruned, always keeping in mind the desirability 
of having hard, sound wood, and removing that 
soft and worn out. Many amateurs unac¬ 
quainted with Roses often find that they have 
planted what is known as a climbing Rose 
amongst their dwarf plants. Supposing luch 
plants cannot be pegged down, do not cut away 
the long growths, but train them around three 
stakes placed at a suitable distance apart and 
the points brought toother at the top. Such 
growths will flower from nearly every eye if 
thus trained. This is a capital way of growing 
many of the superb yellow climbing Rosea 
where wall space is limited. Directly flowers 
have fallen remove the old mwths and let the 
young shoots grow as they like until the next 
season. 

The Banksian Roses should be summer- 
pruned only, and then only remove some 
of the old growths, preserving the young 
canes as much as possible. Many indivi¬ 
duals employ what are known as the dwarf 
Teas and Hybrid Teas upon walls, and beau¬ 
tiful objects they become if only sparsely 
pruned. Such kinds as Anna Ollivier, Marie 
van Houtte, Mme. Lambard, and Mme. 
Abel Chatenay are admirable for this purpose, 
and make plants 8 feet to 10 feet high and as 
much broad in a few years. I think I have in 
the above remarks embraced all sections of 
Roses, and it now remains before finishing this 
article to say a few words relative to the 
pruning of various forms of Roses not wt con¬ 
sidered in detail. A most beautiful and elegant 
style of growing Roses is upon 

Pillars or poles, but there is a danger of 
their becoming poor-looking objects if not well 
cultivated and carefully pruned. The running 
Roses, such as the Ayrshires, are splendid for 
this purpose, but instead of tying them up 
besom-like their graceful growths should be 
allowed full fr^om, and, if necessary, 
•iginai irom 
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provide ohainB for them to run npon when 
they overtop the poles. In the oase of many 
Roses snitable for pillars the young growths 
should be rigorously preserved, and to make 
room for these do not be afraid to sacrifioe the 
worn out wood. Train two or three of the best 
growths to the pole and allow the others more 
freedocn. which will prevent the painful crowd 
ing so often witnessed. Roses grown as hedge 
pUnbs require little or no pruning, but in order 
keep them well furnished to the ground it is 
a Ivisable to cut some of the growths down now 
and then, and, of course, here, as in other cases, 
all dead and useless wood should be removed. 


Green centres in Rose blooms 

(WaMum ).—This unpleasant occurrence in 
Rojes, although peculiar to one or two varieties 
such as Annie Wood, is generally brought about 
either by the young growths being crippled by 
frost in their almobt embryotic stage, or the 
plants are too highly nourished. We are 
inclined to think that in your case it is the 
latter circumstance that is accountable for vour 
two fine plants of the Climbing Souvenir de la 
Malmaison having these green centres two 
seasons in succession. If you are troubled with 
this again this season we would recommend you 
to lift the plants in early autumn and give, in 
the place of the black and possibly over- 
nutritious loam, some sweet meadow yellow 
loam, in which Roses revel so much. Be care¬ 
ful how you apply stimulants, for much harm is 
engendered thereby. Wo much prefer to wait 
until the growth is well advanced, and then the 
plants are in a condition to absorb the fertiliser 
afforded ; but if given out of season, or in too 
strong doses, then growths are encouraged quite 
different to what is the normal amount—hence 
the green centres. 

Giolre de Dijon infested with aphis 

(H. R. T.) —Yuur plant has unquestionably 
got a bad attack of the brown aphis The red- 
spider, a much worse foe to deal with, we 
failed to detect in the shoot you sent us. There 
is nothing better to eradicate the aphis from 
plants under glass than Tobacco-smoke—that 
is to say, after they have obtained such a 
strong hold upon your Gloire de Dijon. We 
have found it the best plan to fumigate our Rose 
houses about once in ten or fourteen days, for 
it is surprising how rapidly these aphis multi¬ 
ply, and as they extract some of the precious 
juices from a Rose-shoot, it follows that a bad 
attack inflicts much harm upon the plants. Good 
syringings every morning with almost cold pure 
water are a capital aid in keeping the anhis and 
also the mildew in check. You had better 
fumigate your greenhouse immediately, and do 
it two nights in succession. See thit the 
volume of smoke be not too dense, or you will 
do more harm to your plants than the aphis are 
doing. A simple and quite effective mode of 
fumigating is to place a piece of red-hot coke 
upon the floor of the greenhouse, then put about 
three handfuls of To^oco-paper upon it. When 
the smoke arises in a good cloud, invert an 
8-inch pot over the Tobacco-paper, and it may 
be left to burn out without fear of it doing 
injury to the foliage by flaring. We generally 
employ isx such pots to a greenhouse about 
50 feet by IS feet, so you may judge how many 
your house would require. The morning after 
the smoking an extra good syringing should be 
afforded. If you carry out these instructions 
you will soon see your Roses in a healthy and 
clean condition. 


GARDBN WO&BL* 

Oonservatory. — Growth will be rapid 
now, especially among the climbers on the roof, 
and the necessary thinning and training should 
be promptly given. Tea and Noisette Roses 
planted in the borders and trained in a light 
position will flower freely. Climbing Niphetos 
is a valuable Rose for cutting, where there is 
room for it to strike out. Lamarque is a beau¬ 
tiful button-hole Rose. W. A. Richardson and 
Perle des Jardins are also useful. Mar^chal 
Niel is a lovely Rose under glass, but from 
its liability to canker is often disappointing, 
and its habit of blooming is not perpetual, 

* in cold or northern dietriete the operatione referred 
to wider " Garden Work” ma^ be donejrom ten dope to a 
fortnight later than ie here indieated, with equally good 
resutte. 


though I have haul plants that produced a 
second crop of flowers. One of the most 
useful climMra at this season is Clematis 
indivisa. It makes a useful pot plant, as it 
flowers freely in 5 inch pots when the growth 
has been properly ripened ; but to see the plant 
at its best plant it out and let it ramble out in 
ihe light near the glass. Chrysanthemums will 
be better outside now. They must not be 
allowed to suffer for want of water and not 
pinched in small pots. It is no use trying to 
grow good blooms in poor loam. Manures in 
the mixture will not compensate for a poor 
staple. Get in a good stock of cuttings of the 
new variety of Silvia splendens. Grow them on 
till they are bushy plants in 5-inch pots, and 
early in June plant out in an open situation. 
Pinch the strong shoots when necessary to 
induce a busby habit, and pot up in 8 inch pots 
in September. When the Eupatoriums go 
out of flower prune back rather bard, and treat 
them as recommended for Salvias. The 
conservatory should be gay now with Azaleas, 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Genistas, Spiraeas, 
Roses, New Holland plants, Cinerarias, etc. 
Give liquid stimulants to plants showing flower- 
buds. More water will be required now, and 
insects must be watched for and destroyed. 

Forcing-house.— In moderate-sized gar¬ 
dens the forcing-house is generally a mixed 
affiir. Not only are a few stove plants grown, 
but propagating is done in a close frame, prob¬ 
ably fltteu over the hot-water pipes, with a bed 
of Coooa-nut-flbre in which to plunge the pots. 
Not a few cuttings are rooted by simply thrusting 
them into the warm moist fibre. In a house of 
this kind I have seen Cucumbers, Tomatoes, 
Strawberries, and perhaps a few early Grapes 
in pots. Many men in small or moderate-sized 
places have to work in this way, and, as a rule, 
the work done in such houses by hard-working, 
plodding men is of a very creditable character. 
It is entirely a question of management, com¬ 
bined with steady perseverance. Sealing 
Begonias should be pricked off as soon as large 
enough. Seedling Cyclamens that were sown 
early last September, and that were pricked off 
into boxes as soon as large enough, will now be 
nice tufty little plants with several leaves, 
ready for placing in single pots, but then to be 
kept in heat near the glass, lightly shaded in 
bright weather. Rdler blinds are the best, 
where expense is not considered, but lime-wash, 
made adherent by mixing a pound of powdered 
size in 2 gallons of the lime-wash, answers every 
purpose. Temperature of this house, 65 degs. 
at night, with a rise of 15 degs. from sun-heat. 
A light shade to be used over flowering plants 
and Ferns, Orchids, young seedlings, cuttings, 
etc. 

The unheated greenhouse. —This 
may now bo made very bright with such 
things as Rhododendrons, Tree Pmonies, Clem¬ 
atises. The last, when grown in 7-inch or 
8 inch pots and trained round wires or bamboo 
stakes, are charming through the early sum¬ 
mer and may then be turned out to ripen 
the wood, i^ses, of course, are lovely in the 
unheated house, either planted out or in pots, 
and are less trouble to keep clean if the 
house is properly ventilated than when grown 
in a warm house. If neglected there will, of 
course, be insects present on the young growth, 
but the swinge and clear soft water, if used 
freely, will keep down insects. We have had 
a wonderful display of Daffodils in our cold 
house. These are now over, and the Spanish 
and English Irises are coming in, and they are 
so useful for cutting. Spiraeas of the herba¬ 
ceous section are getting forward, and later will 
come Fuchsias, Tuberous Begonias, and other 
things. For basket-plants there are Campanula 
isophylla, blue and white ; 0, garganica is a 
charming variety for a basket or vase. Musk 
does well in baskets. Saxifrage sarmentosa, smd 
various hardy Ferns. 

Early Peaches. —The trees should be well 
supplied with water until the fruits begin to 
colour. Liquid stimulants may also be given, 
or some quick-acting artificial may be scattered 
over the Wder and watered in ; but as soon as 
the fruits begin to ripen the borders should be 
moist enough to finish off the crop without 
any further supplies. Dryness at the root 
is bad for the trees and reduces the size of 
the fruit, but too much water at the ripening 
pen'od spoils the flavour of the fruit. The 


cultivator is working in the dark unless he 
makes himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
condition of the roots of the trees. Ventllatioa 
at this season is very important, and when the 
fruits are colouring a little air should be hft 
on all night. 

Ripening Grapes.— Ve^ genial condi¬ 
tions are necessary to colour Grapes well and 
lay on a thick bloom. Sufficient night ventila¬ 
tion to keep down the deposits of moisture on 
the berries is necessary, but this must be dene 
without much lowering of the teraperatur*-, 
which should remain at night from 60 deg-'. t«i 
65 degs. The higher figure will be at ten o’clock 
at night, or when the are made up, and the 
lowest about sunrise in the morning. The )ai>t 
soaking of liquid-manure may be given when the 
Grapes are approaching the finishing stage. 
Later on it will be an advantage if the inside 
borders are covered with clear litter to keep in 
the moisture and prevent dust rising to settle 
on the berries. All plants in pots should, if 
possible, be taken out of the house when the 
Grapes begin to colour. This cannot alw*\8 be 
done, but as few should be left as possible, as 
with plants in the house there is always the 
danger of introducing insects. 

Cucumbers in frames—A moderate¬ 
sized bed will do for Cucumbers ; 3 feet high and 
a foot wider than the frames on all sides will be 
Rullicient if well put together. The hills for the 
plants should be composed of two-thirds old 
turf, free from wireworms, and one-third very 
old manure. From half a bushel to a bushel for 
each plant will be enough to start with ; more 
can be added when the plants have been stopp^ 
and begin to run. Light sprinkling with tepid 
water on bright days, careful ventilation, and 
warm ooverings at night will be the chief thing^ 
for the present. 

Temporary frames for hardening 
beddmg plants. —These can be cheaply 
constructed with old boards and oiled calico 
tacked on lath frames. The more substantial 
frames and lights may then be cleaned and be 
used for Cucumbers, Melons, and other pur¬ 
poses. 

Window gardening. — Pelarg:oniuin8, 
both Zonal and others, will now be oomiD|; into 
bloom. Tuberous Begonias, Musk, Deutzia gra¬ 
cilis, Hydrangeas, white Marguerites, Spirsew, 
Heliotropes, and other things are coming on. 
As soon as the plants have fiUed the pots wi'h 
roots, weak stimulants, made by dissolving half 
an ounce of artificial-manure in a gallon of 
water, may be given. 

Outdoor garden.— The gardensare bright 
n»w with spring flowers. Tulips are making a 
brave show, and as they have been v^ry cheap 
the last few years, large numbers have been 
planted. Tufted Pansies are necessary, but 
in our district last summer they disappeared 
from some gardens through the heat and 
drought, and this seas in more preparation baa 
been made for them by placing a layer of cow- 
manure 8 inches or so under the surface. This 
holds up the moisture, and by the time the 
roots reach it, it has become mellow and suit¬ 
able for the roots to work in. Where this 

S reoaution was taken there were no failures. 

lamations and Pinks are fairly started, and 
everything in the way of surface-stirring and 
top-dressing should be done to encourage 
growth. Do not forget to sow this month tne 
biennials and perennials which may be required 
for next year’s blooming. Some people appear 
to think that biennials must flower the second 
year, no matter when sown; but if sown late 
in summer they will not flower. Stake Sweet 
Peas neatly, and sow freely the annual climbing 
plants, such as the various kinds of Tropaolum, 
Convolvulus, Maurandya Barolayana, Liphos- 
permum soandens, Cobcea scandens, etc. The two 
Ust should be started in heat, and potted off to 
get strong. The others named may be sown 
outside now. Where the seeds are allowed to 
fall on the borders there will be plenty of self- 
sown plants which may be transplanted. This 
is a good time to prune Holly hedges or other 
evergreens, as they will start into growth now. 
Newly-laid turf should be well rolled and 
beaten after rain. !^rf much infested with 
Daisies or other weeds may be dressed with 
lawn sand. 

Fruit garden. —Late Vines are advancing 
rapidly in growth now, and must have frequent 
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attention in disbudding, stopping, and tying 
down. Inside borders must oe kept moist, or 
there is sure to be trouble in some form or 
other, either with mildew or red-spider, or both. 
Peaches taking the last swelling may have a 
dnal dressing in the borders of some quick¬ 
acting stimulant. When a heavy crop is taken 
the trees must have extra nourishment to keep 
up their condition. Strawberries in pots will 
be coming on fast now in cool-houses. It is 
not easy to over water when grown on shelves 
near the glass. If the pots stand on squares of 
turf the roots work into it, and it is a great 
help. I am afraid most of the early blossoms 
outside on Peaches and Apricots are out off by 
frost, but in most instances the late blossoms 
will stand and produce a fair crop. Things do 
not always turn out as bad as wo fear at the 
moment. Green and black-fly will soon appear 
on outdoor Peaches. The best remedy is 
Tobacco-powder, which may be dusted among 
the young leaves without doing any harm, and 
it is always ready for use. If not already done, 
thofe who grow Pines should overhaul them 
now, repot successions and suckers, and renew 
plunging-beds More attention is being given 
to Blackberries, and they deserve it. It is a 
pity someone with space and leisure does not 
try to improve our native Brambles ; something 
good will come of it. 

Vegetable garden. —To have a good and 
continuous supply of Peas fortnightly sowings 
should be made. Marrow Peas will be chiefly 
sown from this to the 20th of June, and then 
the earlies will come in for the July sowings. 
French Brans may be safely sown now on the 
early border, and a few Scarlet Runners may be 
started in boxes for planting out when all 
danger of frost is over. Sow the broad-leaved 
Victoria Spinach fortnightly to ensure having a 
regular supply. Among the Spina^^h substitutes 
the New Zealand Spinach, which is usually 
started in boat and planted out in the hottest 
place available, and the Spinach Beet are the 
best. The last-named may be sown in drills 
now 15 inches apart. This really makes a nice 
wholesome dish, but does not possess the 
Spinach flavour or green colour. In some dis¬ 
tricts it is used a good deal for stuffing meat 
with various herbs. The sowing of Winter 
Greens should not be delayed. If the plants are 
small when set out, the growth made late in 
autumn does not get firm enough to resist frost, 
and the plants die. This specially refers to 
Broccoli. Sow Chervil and salad plants so as 
to have one lot following close upon the previous 
sowing. Plant out Cucumbers in frames. 
There is yet time to plant Aspara^s. 

E. Hobday. 


THB OOMINO WBBK’S WORK. 

Bxtmcts from a Garden Diary. 

April S4th. — Removed side-shoots from 
Tomatoes. Shifted Tomato plants intended for 
outside into 5-inch pots. Put in cuttings of 
Coleuses and Acalyphas in heat. Planted 
another house with Cucumbers. Disbudded 
late ^'^nes, leaving only one shoot on each spur. 
Dusted a little Tobacco-powder among foliage of 
Peaches on wall. Drew a little earth over 
Potatoes coming through on south border. 

April g5lh .—Planted several groups of Pent- 
stemons and Antirrhinums (self colours) which 
have been wintered in cold-frame. Cut Aspa¬ 
ragus from outside beds which have been 
sheltered with movable frames and lights. 
Shifted ou Chrysanthemums. This work 
goes on from time to time as the plants 
are ready. Trained a lot of specimen Ivy¬ 
leaved Pelargoniums; these make charming speci¬ 
mens in 6-inch pots for conservatory. Stirred 
the soil among spring-sown crops. 

April 26th .—Made new plantations of Globe 
Artichokes. Sowed more long-rooted Beet of 
various kinds. Thinned Parsnips and Horn Car¬ 
rots ; the latter are not thinned, as when ^-inch 
or so in diameter the largest will be drawn for 
use. Pricked off more Celery on prepared bed, 
sh^ed from bright sun. Sowed Chicory to 
raise plants for forcing. Sowed Spinach Beet. 
Made up a couple of Mushroom-b^s in shady 
spot outside. Walls and paths of Mushroom- 
house are damped daily with syringe. 

April 27th .—Sowed seeds of Lavender and 
Thyme. Moved more bedding plants to cold- 
frame. We shall be glad to get the houses clear 
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of these now as other things are wanting more 
room^ Shifted Double Petunias into 5-inch pots. 
Moved Fuchsias to conservatory. A lot of 
Arabella Improved are grown for grouping, and 
the old Rose of Castile is growing popular for bed¬ 
ding. Scarcity, a red variety of oushy habit, 
makes a handsome bed. Sowed more Turnips 
and Victoria Spinach. 

April 28th .—There is a good deal of Grape 
thinning to do now, which is done as far as pos¬ 
sible in the early morning before the sun gets 
hot. Planted a span-roofed house with Climb¬ 
ing Niphetos Roses. Planted out the last of 
the forced Daffodils. Took inside orchard-house 
the last of the Strawberries in pots. We have 
suborder covered with movable frames ; these 
will be close behind the plants in pots in the 
orchard-house. The French Breakfast Radish 
is chiefly grown now. 

April 29th .—Sowed more Lettuces, chiefly Cos 
varieties, and planted out previous sowings, 
some on the ridges between early Celery trenches. 
PutincuttingsofPoinsettia pulcherrima. Potted 
off cuttings of winter-flowering Begonias. 
Shifted on young Ferns. We generally have 
plenty of seedlingn of the usual decorative 
kinds, and these are used in all stages, from 
thumbs to 10 inch pots. Pegged down a lot of 
old Sage plants. The layers soon root. Put in 
cuttings of Tarragon. 


TRBBS AND SHRUBS 

THYME-LEAVED RHODODENDRON 
(RHODOTHAMNUS CHAM^CISTUS). 
Thk engraving that appears on this page is a 
repreEentation of this beautiful alpine shrub. 



The Thyme-leaved Rhododendron (Rhodobhamnus 
Chamincistus). 


The species is one better known among garden¬ 
ers by repute perhaps than by actusd experi¬ 
ence, ibr It is one of the most uncommon of 
ericaoeous plants in gardens, and one of the 
most difficult to establish. It was originallv 
introduced to this country in 1786, in whicn 
year Messrs. Loddiges, the well-known nursery¬ 
men of Hackney, had seeds sent to them from 
the mountains of Camiola, in Austria. It is 
by no means rare in a wild state, being found 
in the Tyrol (often in large patches) as well as 
in Camiola. Loddiges raised and flowered it 
from seed, but a similar success appears to have 
been very seldom attained since. As I have seen 
it, it has been imported in the shape of living 
plants, which consist as a rule of long straggling 
stems not well furnished with either roots or 
foliage. In cultivating this plant the factors 
most important to success appear to bo 
full exposure of the foliage to sunlight, 
combined with cool, uniformly moist condi¬ 
tions at the root. This I have secured by 
planting it in a sunny position in a crevice or 
small pocket between the stones, which keep 
the roots permanently moist and protected 
from the sun that the leaves enjoy. The com¬ 
post should consist mainly of good loam, to 
which a small proportion of peat may be added, 
and which should be free from calcareous 
matter. 

The genus Rhodothamnus is comprised in this 


little plant, which is a dwarf evergreen shrub 
of almost procumbent habit, and keeps as a rule 
below 1 foot in height. Its leaves are ovate, 
from a quarter of an inch to half an inch long, 
thickly clustered on the twigs, and have the 
margins set with slender hairs. It flowers to¬ 
wards the end of April and the beginning of 
May, and produces its blossoms in clusters at 
the ends of the shoots. From two to four 
flowers are in the cluster, and each is about 
1^ inches in diameter, the free portions of the 
petals fully expanded, as the engraving shows 
The colour is a pale clear pink with a nng of a 
deeper shade in the centre. A feature of the 
flower also is the long stamens. 

This plant was orimnally called Rhododen¬ 
dron Chamsecistus by Linnseus, a name that is 
often applied to it still. It is, however, more 
nearly related to the Ledums and Kalmias than 
the Rhododendrons. W. 


Rhododendron campylooarpum. — 

Counting Azaleas amongst the Rhododendrons 
(as botanists do nowadays), there are, of 
course, numerous yellow-flowered species and 
varieties. But among the hardy evergreen ones 
those with yellow flowers are the rarest of all, 
and it is to being one of them that this 
Himalayan species owes its charm. When 
out of flower it resembles in a great measure 
the better-known red-flowered R. Thomp 
soni, having leaves of about the same size 
and shape and of the same blue-white colour 
beneath. The plant itself is dwarfer and 
more compact in habit. The flowers have a 
well-opened corolla, and are each between 
2 inches and 3 inches across. They are borne 
loosely in the truss, and the colour is a very 
pleasing soft yellow. When fully in blwm 
this species is not only one of the most distinct 
of Rhododendrons, but one of the most beautiful 
of the dwarf kinds. In regard to hardiness it 
ranks with such species as R. oiliatum and R. 
Thompsoni, which means that whilst near 
London and in places with similar climatic 
conditions it does not require artificial protec¬ 
tion, still the best sheltered place should be 
given it. 

OytiSUS purgans. —Although this is an old 
garden shrub (having been intr(Muced in 1768, 
EkCcording to Loudon), and, moreover, one of 
the parents of the popular C^tisus praecox, this 
Broom is quite an uncommon plant nowadays 
either in nurseries or in private gardens. It is 
by no means so vigorous a grower as C. preecox 
and I have never seen it blossom with quite the 
same freedom, yet it is, nevertheless, a beautiful 
shrub and worth growing for the unusualW rich 
yellow of its flowers. None of the early-flower¬ 
ing taller Brooms have flowers of so rich a 
golden shade as this. It is not so tall a grower 
as C. praecox, and, if stopped a few times when 
young, makes a comparatively dwarf shrub and 
does not become leggy and bare at the bottom 
BO quickly as many Brooms do. It is a native 
of ^e mountains of South-western Europe, and 
can be increased by means of cuttings inserted 
under a bell-glass or cold-frame in early August, 
or by means of seeds, which are produced most 
years.—T. 

Rhododendron rhomblcnm.— This is 
not only the earliest of all the hardy Azaleas to 
come into flower, but is also a distinct and 
beautiful species. It is a native of Japan, and 
has long been represented by a fine specimen in 
the Azalea garden at Kew ; but until within the 
last few years it was one of the very rarest of 
hardy shrubs. Now, although still uncommon, 
it is being raised from seed by nurserymen, and 
has also been imported direct from .Japan. It 
will, no doubt, in time become much better 
known. It is deciduous, and its leaves in the 
fall of the year turn a rich bronzy-purple colour. 
It is to their rhomboidal shape that the specific 
name refers. The flowers are each upwards of 
2 inches in diameter and of a shade of purple 
that is a distinct approach towards blue — 
nearer blue, in fact, than any other Azalea. 
It comes from the mountainous parts of Japan, 
and when once it has passed the juvenile stage 
is quite hardy in South Britain; but, like 
numerous trees and shrubs from the far East 
that are perfectly hardy when fully grown, it is 
tender when young, and when raised in this 
country from seed requires careful watching 
during the first three or four years of its exist 
ence. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

FINE-LEAVED ANTHURIUMS. 
Amonust Aathuriums there are many very 
handsome and distinct plants hardly surpassed 
by any of the hne-leavea stove subjects noie so 
much cultivated. Numbers of the species are 
of an evergreen herbaceous habit producing 
large handsome foliage of a beautiful velvety 
texture; they are mostly from warm countries, 
and need a good amount of heat in which to 
row satisfactorily. They are increased by 
ivision of the crowns and by suckers, which 
most of the species when strong produce 
more or leas freely. They may divided, 
or suckers may be taken off, at any time 
during spring or summer, when growth is 
active, but spring is preferable, just as 
growth is about to commence. It is not 
well to remove the suckers until they 
have made some roots, or a portion of their 
leaves will be liable to go off before they get 
established, but when they have ^formed a few 
roots and pushed down into 
the soil, the suckers can, 
as a rule, be cut off and the 
roots be got with them 
entire ; they should at once 
be put separately in small 
pots and kept a little, but 
not too close. They will 
usually be found to grow 
away without much check, 
and only need to have more 
pot room given them as 
they increase in size. If 
wanted very large, good- 
sized pots will ultimately 
be required, as many of the 
species are strong growers. 

Their roots are much in¬ 
clined to keep on the sur¬ 
face, and on this account 
the pots should be deeply 
drained, which is also 
necessary as they need 
water plentifully during 
the growing season. Good 
turfy peat with some sand 
and small crocks added is 
the best material to grow 
them in. They will thrive 
through the spring in a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 aegs. by night, raising 
the heat during the day, 
and as the season gets fur¬ 
ther advanced 70 degs. in 
the night and ^ degs. or 
85 degs. in the day will 
not be too much when the 
weather is warm. Place 
them where they will get 
a fair amount of light, but 
shade must be applied when 
the sun is at all powerful. 

Give air on favourable 
occasions, and syringe 
overhead freely once a day 
whilst any growth is going 
on. A night temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs., 
with 10 degs. more in the day, will be heat 
enough through the winter. The strongest- 
growing species can be grown to a large size if 
desired, simply by not dividing them and by 
giving sufficient root space. The undermen¬ 
tioned are all good kinds— 

A. Browni. —A strong-growing species, with 
tall stems, bearing leaves 3 feet long, cordate- 
lanceolate in shape. Colombia. 

A. CRYSTALLINUM. —This has very large 
beautiful massive leaves of a pale olive-green, 
the midrib and principal nerves having a 
distinct white band running their whole length. 
It comes from New Grenada. 

A. MAONiFicuM. —A handsome species, with 
large leaves 2 feet across, deep neen in colour 
and of a silky appearance; the nerves are 
white. A native of Brazil. 

A. Makgaritaceum. —This has neat foliage, 
but its principal attraction is the numerous 
clusters of lilac berries that it bears, and 
which are produced freely. 

A. regale. —A very stout-growing plant, 
with haudsome large leaves. South Africa. 

A. VEiTCiir has leaves from 2 feet to 3 feet 


is well shown up by the dark velvety-crimson 
blotches on the lower sepals. Although the 
growth is not very strong, it is easily grown 
and makes a dwarf plant requiring very little 
support in the way of tying or stakes. 


BOMAREAS. 

Bomarea frokdea, now in bloom, is a very 
distinct and free-flowering member of the genus, 
and where these pretty South American climbing 
Alstrcemeriads are grown a place should be 
found for it. About fifteen or sixteen years ago 
a good deal of attention was directed toward 
these Bomareas, owing to several species having 
at that period been introduced, principsdly by 
Mr. Shuttleworth, then of Clapham. B. frondea, 
which flowered firat in 1882, was one of them, 
others being B. conferta, B. Shuttleworthi, and 
B. Williamsi. The first-mentioned, B. frondea, 
is a somewhat slender, yet free-growing, kind, 
whose flowers, which are borne in closely- 
packed heads, are yellow, spotted more or 
less in the interior with 
brownish • crimson. The 
individual blooms are a 
good deal in the way of 
those of Alstrccmeria au- 
rantiaca. The bright- 
coloured B. conferta is a 
very vigorous CTower, and 
when on(;e eeti^lished will 
soon cover a considerable 
space. The blossoms, which 
are borne, as in moat of 
the others, in a many- 
coloured umbel, are of a 
bright glowing crimson, 
paling somewhat after 
they nave been opened a 
few days. This is also 
known as B. patacocensis. 
B. oligantha, one of the 
older kinds, will not cover 
so great a space as the 
preceding, but for all this 
it is of vigorous growth, 
and pushes up a great 
number of shoots, most of 
which in time flower. This 
is the most continuous 
blooming of all the Boma* 
reas, as a succession is 
kept up for months toge¬ 
ther, and then the seed 
capsule when ripe splits 
open and the segments 
curl back, thus exposing 
the bright ooral-red seeds, 
which are very pretty, 
and remain attractive some 
time. B. Carderi is the 
largest-flowered of all the 
Bomareas, the blooms 
being in shape a good deal 
like those of Lapageria 
rosea, but the colour is 
pink, spotted with brown. 
The flowers are not borne 
BO closely together as in 
some of the others, for a 
strong shoot will produce 
an umbel over a couple of feet across. This 
seems to vary a ^ood deal, as some individuals 
are greatly superior to others. Whether some 
of the species which were introduced in the 
early ’80’b are still in cultivation I cannot say, 
as I have not met with them of late. 

The Bomareas do best when planted out in 
a well-drained border. In the succulent house 
at Kew they thrive remarkably well, and form 
one of the most attractive features of that 
interesting structure. Conditions such as exist 
at Kew suit these Bomareas well, for though 
spoken of as greenhouse plants, the generally 
accepted idea of a greenhouse—that is, a struc¬ 
ture from which frost is just excluded during 
the winter—is too cold for them, and is, I think, 
the cause of their being so seldom seen. H. 


Lonlcera sempervlrens minor.-' 

Anyone will find that one of the most satistw- 
tory of all is this Honeysuckle. The bright 
orange-red blossoms of this Honeysuckle w 
showy and so numerous that it is fully entitled 
to a place among the moat select of greenhouse 
dimers. The typical Lonicera sempervirens 


long by 10 inches wide ; colour deep green with 
a metallic tint, the surface wav^ and very 
distinct in appearance. A native of Colombia. 

A. Warocqueanum has leaves which are 
arrow-shaped and from 24 inches to 30 inches 
long, deep green and velvety in texture, the 
midrib and veins being almost white—a grand 
plant. From New Grenada. 

The leaves of these Anthuriums, being la^ 
and comparatively few in number, do not offer 
much shelter for insects, which are generally 
kept in check by the regular use of the syringe 
through the growing season. Should mealy-bug | 
or scale efifect a lodgment, they must be 
sponged off carefully, so as not to bruise or 
injure the leaves. 


Glonera jasmlniflora —Whether known 
by the above name or that of Psychotria jasmi- 
niflora, this is an exceedingly beautiful stove 
shrub that is just now in full flower. It forms 
a neat-growing evergreen clothed with ovate 
leaves, glabrous above and whitish underneath. 


Anthurium cr 3 r 8 tallinum. From a photograph sent by Mr. J. W. Broadwater, Kidderminster. 


The flowers, which are borne in terminal 
panicles, are, as implied by the specific name, 
Jasmine-like, or perhaps tney are in shape and 
size more like Bouvardia President Cleveland, 
but of an exceedingly pure white tint. The 

f ilant needs much ^e same treatment as an 
xora, and the watering should be carefully 
done. There is another species of Psychotria 
which used to be met with more fre^ently a 
few years ago than it is now. This is P. cyano- 
I oocca, in ^^ch singularly enough the flowers 
' are not at all showy, but they are succeeded by 
dense clusters of berries, which when ripe are of 
! a beautiful blue colour, and remain fresh and 
bright for a lon^ time. This is a native of 
, Nicaragua, and is consequently also a stove- 
plant.—H. 

Pelargonium Princess May. — The 

flowers of this variety are of a very distinct 
salmon^ink in ground colour, different from all 
others lam acquainted with. The upper sepals 
I being narrower than the lower ones, it does not 
make such a full, round flower as some of the 
leadiug varieties of the Ddchess of Fife class, 
but it is a pretty flower and the ground colour 
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is a hardier plant than is the variety minor, 
which is a native of Carolina, the more vigorous 
typical kind coming from Virginia. This minor 
form will flower well in pots when comparatively 
small, but to be seen at its best it needs to be 
planted out in a prepared border.—T. 


THE POSOQUERIAS. 

These pretty evergreen stove shrubs bear hand¬ 
some very long-tubed flowers individually nob 
unlike those of the Sbephanotis. The two most 
fleserviog of cultivation, P. longiflora and 
P. multiflora, are both natives of Guiana, and 
succeed best when grown in a moderately high 
temperature. They strike well in spring from 
c’r.tings made of the young shoots consisting of 
ih?ee or four joints. They should bo placed in 
sand, in a temperature of 70 degs., kept close 
anu shaded. Under such conditions they will 
be rooted sufl&ciently in two months to require 
shifting into 4-iDch pots. They do best in peat 
to which a moderate quantity of sand is added. 
Place them in a light position near the glass ; 


those they are in j treat them in other respects 
as in the previous summer. They may be ex¬ 
pected to bloom about midsummer, and in addi¬ 
tion to their handsome appearance, will give an 
agreeable perfume to the house. 

After they have done flowering shorten the 
shoots and encourage them to make growth 
before autumn; to help this manure-water 
should bo given once a week until the middle of 
September. Treat through the winter as before, 
and in spring turn them out of their pots, re¬ 
move a little of the old soil from the top of the 
balls, and give pots 2 inches or 3 inches larger. 
Apply more heat as the summer advances. 
This second season they will have grown large 
enough to produce a flne head of bloom. When 
they have done flowering, again shorten the 
shoots and treat in other respects as hitherto 
recommended. The plants will last for several 
years if the soil is partially renewed each spring 
when they are potted ; and they are assisted 
through the active season of growth with 
I manure-water. 

< Posoquerias are liable to be affected by most 


Posoqueria longiflora. 


this is necessary, otherwise their natural inclina¬ 
tion to grow thin and straggling is increased. 
Pinch out the points of the shoots when they 
have made a few inches of growth. A tempera¬ 
ture during summer of 65 degs. to 70 degs. at 
night will not be too much with proportionately 
more heat in the daytime; tie out the shoots as 
they grow, so as to lay the foundation of bushy 
specimens. 

By the middle of August they should have 
made sufficient progress to require shifting into 
6-inch or 7-inch pots, after which encourage 
them to make growth, so that their roots may 
get well hold of the soil before the short days 
necessitate a reduction of the temperature. 
Daring the growing season syringe overhead 
daily, but discontinue this, and also shading, by 
the middle of September; after that time 
gradually reduce the heat to 60 degs. at night 
and keep them correspondingly cooler by day ; 
continue in this way throughout the winter, 
giving them less water at the roots, but yet not 
allowing the soil to get so dry as to cause the 
leaves to flag. 

In spring raise the temperature and move 
them iato pots 3 inches or 4 inches larger than 


I of the insects that attack stove plants. These 
must be kept in check by freely syringing with 
tepid water, which will be sufficient to remove 
all except mealy 4 Ug and scale; should these 
pests appear dip in or syringe with insecticide. 
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Pelargonium Dorothy.— This is a very 
fine variety, of a good habit and very free. 
The segments are ^mite at the base, becoming 
first a purplish-rose and then a rosy-red, the 
margin of the flower undulated and almost 
white. On the two lower segments there are a 
feathered blotch of amaranth and radiating 
I lines of this colour to the centre. The whole 
flower has a shining satiny appearance that 
I much enhances the pretty colouring. No stakes 
1 are required for this variety, as the stems are 
j very stiff and the foliage large, this making a 
I dwarf, spreading plant quite naturally. It is 
I one of the easiest of all to grow, and the 
I immense trusses give it a very fine character j 
when in flower. The individual flowers are 
! nearly 3 inches across and the segments over an | 
I inch wide, so that the latter overlap each other . 
a good deal, making a very full flower. I 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Peach-trees attacked {Suuon).—Your 
Peach-trees are attacked by one of the aphides, 

the black-fly ” (Aphis amygdali), which is a 
troublesome pest to destroy, but it can be done 
with perseverance, as the effect of the insects 
feeding on the leaves causes them to curl. This 
renders it difficult to make any insecticide reach 
them. The great thing is to prevent the 
insects, as soon as any make their appear¬ 
ance, from spreading all over the tree. Before 
the buds in any way begin to open in the 
spring the trees should be sprayed with the fol¬ 
lowing caustic solution : ^ lb. of caustic soda should 
be placed in a pail half full of water. Then add 
6 oz. of carbonate of potash, and stir until both 
are thoroughly dissolved. Add water until 
there are 5 gallons of solution, and while this is 
being done dissolve 5 oz. of soft-soap in a little 
boiling water, and then pour it into the other 
solution. Stir all together, and when properly 
mixed it is fit to use. Care should be taken not 
to allow this mixture to get on 
to the hands or clothes more 
than can be helped, as it is 
very caustic. Apply it so as to 
reach every part of the tree. 
This mixture will kill the eggs, 
and any aphis it may touch; 
but however carefully it may 
be applied one or two will very 
likely escape, so that as soon 
as the young leaves appear 
they should 1^ well watched. 
When any of the “ fly ” are seen 
on them they should be dipped 
into a bowl of Tobacco-water, 
to which a little soft-soap has 
been added, or the shoots snuuld 
he dusted with snuff or pow¬ 
dered Tobacco, and syringed 
clean the next day. The 
means you have employed would 
be very useful if the attack 
was not a sevtre one—G. S. S. 

Worms (Duke-street). —The 
so-called worms that }OU sent 
are the grubs of the daddy 
long - legs (Tipula oleracea); 
whether they are “Tory worms” 
or not 1 do not know, but con¬ 
sidering the damage they do to 
the roots of plants 1 should 
have thought that “Radical 
worms ” would have been a 
more suitable name. These 
grubs are often known by the 
name of “ leather-jackets,” on 
account of the toughness of 
their skins. They are very diffi¬ 
cult to destroy, as their vitality 
id surpiising—heat and cold, 
drought or moisture, having no 
apparent effect on them. Living 
as they do generally an inch or 
more below the surface of the 
ground, it is impossible to 
make any insecticide reach 
them with fatal effect; but 
watering with a strong solution 
of guano, salt, or nitrate of soda is very beneficial, 
as the manure is distasteful to the grubs, and 
stimulates the growth of the plants. They may 
be trapped by burying small pieces or slices of 
Turnips, Mangolds, Carrots, or Potatoes in the 
ground near the plants that are attacked, about 
an inch below the surface, or laying pieces of 
slate, board, tile, or turf on the ground round, 
as the grubs are fond of creeping under such 
things after roaming about at night as they often 
do. Both kinds of traps should be examined 
every morning.—G. S. S. 

Pear-blossoms damaged (A. J. far 

as I can see, your Pear-blossoms have been caught by 
the frost or wind. I have examined them very carefully, 
and can find no trace of insects either in or on them. I 
do not fancy that the buds are much injured, but time 
will prove. A little difference in position or in its consti¬ 
tution would cause it to be injured when the others 
escaped.—G. S. S. 

Field mice eating Delphlnloms (A. 5.).—The 
most obvious remedy is to trap the enemy, or you might 
put a ring of floe-meshed wire-netting some 6 inches high 
round each plant, taking care that the mice are not able 
to creep underneath. Should the mice be able to climb 
over, the top of the netting might be bent outwards so as 
to prevent them. It is just possible that a ring of sand or 
ashes soaked In paraffin-oil laid round each plant might 
keep the mice away.—G. S. 8. 
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severity of the frost, or are crippled to such an 
extent that their true character cannot be 
estimated. There is nowr such a great variety 
of Broccoli that one is puzzled to know wbat to 
grow, but when those of such sterling merit as 
the above, together with Main-crop and Veitch’s 
Spring White, are grown, there is little doubt 
that iu all ordinary seasons satisfactory results 
m^ be obtained. 

The late varieties will, no doubt, bo very 
useful in the next month. Amongst these 
should be included Model, Standwell, Late 
Queen, and Continuity. The last named is a 
now variety of great promise. A mistake often 
made in the cultivation of Broccoli is sowing the 
seed too early, and crowding the plants in a 
voung state. Better by far defer sowing the 
Main-crop and late varieties until the end of 
April or early in May than sow at an earlier 
date and allow the plants to stand in the seed 
bed until they become drawn. Though Broccoli 
requires good cultivation it is a mistake to feed 
the plants too much in their early stages, as 
this makes them too siippy. All the late 
varieties are much improvea by having a dres¬ 
sing of either artificial-manure, such as guano, 
to be washed into the soil by liberal waterings 
during April and May, or a soaking of liquid- 
manure from a farmyard. This will not only 
help to develop the hearts, but will enable them 
to resist the hot weather and prevent them 
becoming overgrown too soon, for during hot, 
dry weather the soil becomes deficient in mois¬ 
ture and the hearts become over-grown very 
quickly. H. 

Broccoli Cfttteirs Eclipse. — This 
Broccoli has for many years been grown largely, 


CXELOGYNE CRISTATA. 

This plant is now too well known to need any 
description. It is a magnificent Orchid for 
winter blooming. It should be grown in a cool 
stove, and in autumn placed in a little warmth 
to finish up the bulbs and induce them to push 


BROCCOLI. 

Ik mid-winter Christmas White and Superb 
Early White did good service, as they succeeded 
the autumn varieties, leaving no blanks. These 
two fine varieties should be grown in all gardens 
where a continuous supply of this delicate vege- 


CcBlogyne oristata Chatsworthi, From a photograph by Mr. P. E. Smith 
Springfield Gardens, Alderley Edge. 


out their racemes of flower. There are now 
numerous varieties of this species which differ 
more or less in the breadth of the sepals and 
petals, that known as the Chatsworth variety, 
sometimes called maxima, being the best. In 
the variety Lemoniana the flowers are broad, 
as in the Chatsworth variety, but the lip, instead 
of being broadly stained with yellow or orange- 
yellow, is of a faint pale yellow, while in the 
variety alba they are of the purest white with¬ 
out a aii^le spot. It is found growing in 
Northern India at an elevation of from 5,000 feet 
to 8.000 feet. 


got out in good time, giving them plenty of 
room to grow, they will not fail to give satis¬ 
faction. To succeed these. Vanguard is a fine 
variety. The heads are close and compact, 
being well protected with leaves. Snow’s is 
also a fine variety, particularly if a true stock 
can be procured. There are, however, so 
many that are said to be Snow’s that it is not 
always the true variety is ™wn. The foliage 
is ample to cover the hearts, and grows 
in a peculiarly twisted manner so as to prevent 
the snow and frost exposing the hecurts. This 
season most varieties have turned in earlier 
than usual, but Snow-white has with me 
behaved in the opposite way, being grand at the 


Roses and Orchids {WiUiam Bridge ).— 
You could grow about three Rose plants on the 
wall of your house, planting them equal 
distances apart. The following varieties should 
suit your purpose well: Mari^chal Niel, Gloire 
de Dijon, and William Allen Richardson. 
Odontoglossum crispum would also do well in a 
shady part of the house, and in a position 
where they could obtain plenty of fresh air. 
During winter, the temperature of the house 
shoula be maintained up to 45 degs. or 50 degs. 

Re-baeketlng: Orchids {Orchid).—It 
would not be safe to re-basket the Orchids you 
name whilst they are in bloom. The best 
time for the operation is when they recommence 
to grow. Dendrobium nobile, D. fimbriatum, 
D. Finlayanum, and D. Wardianum, whilst 
growing should be in the hottest house avail¬ 
able. The temperature by night fluctuating 
between 65 degs. and 70 degs. By day with 
fire-heat about 70 degs., but with sun-heat from 
10 degs. to 20 degs. higher will be beneficial to 
them. During the resting season a temperature 
about 55 degs. will suit them. They delight in 
a hot, moist atmosphere whilst making their 
growth, but while at rest the atmosphere should 
be kept rather dry. Lselia anceps will do well 
in the same house, but they should be placed 
near to a ventilator, as they require more air. 
Coelogyne speciosa and Acineta Humboldi 
require an intermediate temperature.—W., B. 


Roses over a fisherman's cottage. 


present time. This fine variety is of close tex¬ 
ture, delicate both in colour and flavour, more 
resembling a Cauliflower than a Broocoli. 
Leamington is also a good old kind, of compact 
growth, and one deserving of cultivation. It is 
not every year that we have an opportunity of 
testing the qualities of the different varieties, 
as many are frequently killed through the 


ceeds under these conditions. This illustration 
is reproduced from a water colour by Miss 
Marian Chase. 


Aubrietla deltoldea grandlflora.— The spread- 


Ohelranthos Harpur-Orowe.—One of the mwt 
beautiful floa era of the week is this, a delightful plant in 
anv garden, and possessing greater hardiness than many 
of its race. A fine batch of this at Winchmore Hill shows 
the plant in its fullest beauty. 
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PRUIT 

RASPBERRIES. 

Tmcfijcare many kinds of Racipberries, but the 
smiteur does not need a large number, as it is 
fir better to grow a few well than set a mere 
collection. Banmforth’eSeedling(seeilfuBtration) 
ia one of the best, and the amateur, as well as 
private grower, will net go wrong by growing 
this kind in quantity if the soil is good. It may 
interest amateurs to know that there are quite 
two dozen Raspberries catalogued, and this does 
not include some kinds grown but less known, 
and not in the hands of the trade. Of the most 
recent introductions I shall have a few words to 
say, as they are such splendid additions to 
these frui‘8, and should in time be in all ami 
teurs’gardens. As is well known, the Risp- 
berry is a native of this country, but is also 
found in many parts of Europe. The culture of 
these fruits well repays for land occupied, but 
the plants do not always receive the best treat¬ 
ment in many gardens. The plants are allowed 
to remain far too long in the same soil, and 
grown thus year after year the fruits decrease in 
size, and the crop is not nearly so large or of 
the same quality as that from plants given 
far better culture. It may be asked 
how long should R ispberry-plants or canes 
be allows to occupy the same place ? I have 
seen plants doiog well after hfteen to 
tweotv years’ growth in the same 
spot, out with ample attention in the 
wav of food, keeping the canes well 
reduced, care in pruning, and the 
best possible attention. In poor soils 
1 find it is beat to renew plantations 
every six years, also to use a strong 
erower, to have only from three to 
five canes at a stool, and to cut out 
the old fruiting wood as soon as the 
>laoU have home a crop. By the 
alter plan there is more room for the 
new wood to develop, and the energy 
of the plant is directed to the 
formation or building up of strong 
canes for next season’s fruiting. 

This question of what may be termed 
summer pruning is not always agreed 
upon, but those who do not see the 
benefit of it think the old canes sdter 
bearing do no harm — indeed, they 
are beneficial. Now, if the plant has 
borne a heavy crop, there must have 
been a considerable strain up m it, and 
if it can be relieved of useless foliage so 
much the better, as there is ample 
scope for it tOTOrfect the now wo^, 
as the season of growth at the time 
the crop is over is none too long. 

The beet time to pUnt the Rasp- 
ber^ is in the esurly autumn, either 
in October or November, according 
to the season, and much depends 
upon the progress made the first year. It 
is far better at the planting, or as early in 
the spruig as possible, to cut down the canes 
to within 6 inches of the soil. Many do not, 
1 am aware, but it is a great mistake, as 
the plant needs all the root growth possible 
to support the new wood made from the base ; 
the olu planting cane is of no value for fruiting. 
If left it throws out numerous shoots, but these 
rob the growths at the base, and are useless for 
future Cl ops. To sum up briefly, before one 
can get fruit there must m new shoots direct 
from the soil. If these are obtained the first 
year they will give fruit the next. It is often 
asked how many shoots should be left at each 
stool, and certainly nob more than three. The 
first year two are ample, and in some cases with 
planting weak canes one will suffice. As 
regards the length of cane allowed, I mean 
when strong enough to bear fruit, 4 feet to 
fi feet is better than 6 feet to 7 feet, as the 
short cane will bear an equal crop, and being 
stronger needs less support. I know one 
grower in Kent, an enthusiastic amateur, who 
prunes to 3 feet, and does not tie or support his 
canes at all. He gets splendid returns yearly, 
but never allows the plants to remain more than 
ten years in one place. Much depends upon the 
cnlturo, and I have referred to feeding—the 
Hispbe^ is very greedy, always ready for 
food. We feed twice a year. Our plants are in 
a light soil on gravel, and given a layer of rotten 
oow-manure in April—thiSris^o encourage the 


fruit; another in August, or as soon os the fruit 
is cleared, to build up next season's fruiting 
wood, and if any liquid-manure is available it 
may be given at any season except in July, 
when the fruits ate ripening. Shortening of 
the canes should not take place till March, as if 
cut in the earlj' autumn in severe winters they 
die back—I mean the new canes made the 
previous year. With strong plante three to 
hve canes are sutfijieiit at a sto »1, and these, if 
possible, should be as close as possible to the 
fruiting or older canes in the rows. 

A few words as to soils, and a good depth or 
holding soil is most suitable, but the plant is not 
fastidious by any means. It will ^ow anywhere, 
but is best in a good loam. In light soils more 
food and moisture are needed. It will repay to 
dig deeply, at least three spades deep, to manure 
It Orally, and give ample room between the 
rows. We plant at 12 feet between the rows 
and 18 inches in the row from plant to plant. I 
am aware many cannot give so wide space, but 
there is ne loss, as we crop between the rows 
with vegetables, and get a more liberal 
supply of fruit. At any rate, the rows should 
never be closer that 6 feet, and always in the 
open to get the best results. I am aware many 
think this fruit will do under the bhado of trees, 
but the plants want ample light and full sun¬ 
shine. Under the drip of trees many plants 
decay in wet weather and the growth is much 
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fiaumforth ’0 Seedling Rospbem . 


irer. It may be that later fruits are needed, 
'hen the best way is to plant a few plants on a 
north border or under a north wall, and these 
will be a fortnight later, especially if a late kind 
is planted, such as the Superlative or Semper 
Fiaelis; and the autumn fruiters on west or 
east borders are excellent for latest supplies 
The last-named need different culture. These 
fruit on the new wood of the current year’s 
growth, and should be out down to the ground 
in February, emd the growths thinned out in 
July or earlier, leaving the strongest canes for 
the autumn fruiting. If grown too thick they 
^ivo lees fruit, and it does not always ripen well 
in a wet autumn. I have had the newer Super¬ 
lative, a sweeter and richer fruit than the 
autumn fruiting kinds, excellent in October by 
cutting back a few of the canes made the pre¬ 
vious year. I will note a few of the leading 
kinds. 

Baumforth’.s Seedling. —The variety illus¬ 
trated is one of the best, a large crimson fruit 
of fine flavour and most productive. It crops 
well in good land, and if well manured in light 
soil is always reliable. It is not unlike 
Northumberland Fill basket in colour but finer, 
and a vigorous grower, with dark green foliage, 
and crops late when pruned for the purpose. 

Superlative. —Though a newer fruit than 
the first named, 1 class this as the best red 
Raspberry on account of its size, quality, and 
enormous cropping. It does well in moat soils 
or localities. The fruit is not so sweet as some 


kinds, but delicious for preserves or tarts, and 
not ont of place for the dessert. The best 
drought-resisting variety I have grown lor years, 
W'e have been planting this in preference to all 
oi hers. 

U'-iiNKT. —Also a beautiful fiu't, probably 
I he richbbl of all the red or crinnon varieties, 
It is a Urge fruit, a very heavy bearer, juicy, 
and though not so strong in growth as the newer 
Superlative, a splendid dessert fruit and 
reliable. 

Norwich Wonder.— A scarlet fruit and a 
great favourite in the eastern counties. Very 
much grown in market gardens for its free 
cropping and cooking, though now there are 
larger kinds. This does so well given field 
culture, that it is still much looked for in the 
market as it is a strong grower, needing but 
little support. 

Sb.mper Fidelis. —This is much grown in 
the western parts of the country, and is the 
beat of all kinds for preserves, as, owing to its 
rich colour, it is most valuable. It is a free 
grower, a bright scarlet fruit, a great and con¬ 
tinuous cropper, late, but most valuable, as it 
gives a supply between the summer and the 
latest autumn kinds. An acid fruit, but of 
oplendid quality. 

The Guinea —This is a white vaiiety, and 
one that every amateur should grow bir dessert. 
It is not unlike Superlative in growth, and of 
equal merit, only differing in its colour ; a 
strong grower, and a very fine berry, that keeps 
well. 

White Magnum Bonum.— This is doubt¬ 
less one of the best of the older White Rasp¬ 
berries. It is larger than Antwerp, the variety 
mostly grown ; an early fruit, sweet, and 
richly flavoured, and a gom grower. 

Brinkle’s Orange. —An American sum¬ 
mer variety, and, as its name implies, yellow, 
being a great favourite in the States, and 
rather acid. I prefer the two last named above. 
Magnum Bonum and The Guinea. 

Belle db Fontenay. —This is an autumn 
fruiter, a deep red, large round berry, and one 
of the best of its section. 

Yellow' Four Season. —A sweeter fruit 
than the red autumn variety named above, a 
good bearer, and the best of the yellow autumn- 
fruiting Raspberries, succeeding well in most 
soils. W. 


Nectarine-tree falling.— I send }ou a 
0 mall branch of Pitmaston Orange Nectarine, 
and would feel obliged if you could tell me 
what it is that has attacked the leaves ? The 
peculiar thing is that only one half of the tree 
is affected, and it seems now as if it were grow¬ 
ing out of it, and the fruit to all appearance is 
swelling all right. It is a Urge tree with two 
branches. The union is very much swollen. 
One half is perfectly healthy, the other affected 
like the sample sent. All the other trees in 
the house are in good health.—W. 

*„* We fear your Nectarine-tree is showing 
signs of canker. For this there is no cure. It 
often happens with the Peach and Nectarine 
grown under glass What makes us think it is 
canker is that only half the tree is affected 
You may ask why one side should be affected 
and not the other. This is simply because the 
graft has overgrown the stock, and in time all 
the tree would be affected. We have seen trees 
that have lost three parts of their branches 
exist for years on a very slender bit of wood if 
the bark was sound. Vie do not advise leaving 
trees in so poor condition ; far better pUni 
young ones. At times the w hole tree colUpsea, 
this taking place when the leaves and new 
fruits begin to make increased demand on the 
roots. The sap cannot ascend through the 
decayed dry portion, and the tree dies. If you 
examine the bark at the place you refer to, you 
will doubtless find a portion brown and lifeless 
The tree will make a little growth if there ia 
any life in the wood, but probably the fruit will 
not ripen, though you say it is swelling. It is 
only a matter of time. Some varieties are more 
subject to canker than others. In soiuo 
cases it occurs from bad grafting or budding, 
and in many others from the slock liOt suiting 
the scion. 8 ich is our experience, and wu 
fear the evil will continue as long as we are 
obliged to rely upon worked trees. 
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FBRNS. 

FILMY FERNS. 

Those who may be but makii^ a start in the 
cultivation of these beautiful Ferns will do well 
to be extremely cautious in the use of fire-heat. 
Nothing beyond a greenhouse temperature is 
required for them ; so long even as the frost is 
excluded in the majority of oases they will be 
quite safe. Any suspicion of a dry atmosphere 
is prejudicial to them. In no case should they 
be stood near to hot-water pipes or where there 
is exposure to sharp currents of air. If ouly | 
a little more care were taken not to expose i 
these most interesting Ferns so much, but 
rather to keep them well supplied with mois¬ 
ture both at the root and overhead, they 
would soon become more popular. It is not 
that they are at all dear to purchase ; at least 
many of the best known varieties are not; it 
is rather a want of more knowledge as to their 
requirements. There are places in many a gar¬ 
den where it is possible to grow them most 
successfully. The damp, somewhat shaded 
spots where hardly anything else will thrive 
satisfactorily are just the spots for Todeas, 


unprotected. I believe the varied is reticulata. 
—Walter de H. Birch, Knott Walton- 

It-Dalt. I 

New Violet beds for winter.— As the i 

time is getting near for making new Violet beds I 
for winter-flowering in frames, and amateurs' 
still ask in Gardening how to grow them, 11 
should like to say how very successful I have I 
been with double Violets since I followed strictly 
the advice given by “ Nita,” in a short note in 
Gardening for April 18, 1896 ; and also to ex¬ 
press my grateful thanks to the writer for the | 
same. I have been gathering Violets from Sep¬ 
tember in large bunches, ana am still doing so, 
from my two small frames, and the flowers are 
very large. The kind is Marie Louise.— 
M. C. Woodward, Flax Bourton, Somerset. 

Convolvulus Oneorum. —This is cer¬ 
tainly the handsomest as it is the most striking 
and effective of hardy plants flowering in late 
spring. The only fault in connection with so 
well marked and desirable a species is the fact, 
of its not proving absolutely hardy in all posi- | 
tions in the open. Trained to a warm wall that 
receives a certain heat from within, the plant is 
thereby protected in severe weather, and what 


difference of tint is not great. A good supply 
of plants can be maintained by sowing each 
year some seeds from the best varieties, as soon 
as ripe pricking the seedlings off into boxes, 
and then planting out as soon as large enongh. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
bud retaining, incurved sorts {Ph. 
Benson ).—As a general rule incurved flowers 
are seen in much better condition when flower- 
buds known as “second crown” and “termi¬ 
nals ” are retained. Athough the blossoms from 
these later buds do not attain such large pro¬ 
portions as those produced from “ first crown ” 
buds, they are very refined. It is getting rather 
late to stop the plants now with the object of 
retaining “second crown’’-buds, but if your 
plants are sturdy and growing freely, you may 
safely do this on the dates mentioned below. 
J. Agate, Mme. Darrier, C. H. Curtis, Robt. 
Petfield, Lord Rosebery, Miss M. A. Hsggas, 
and Bonnie Dundee. Retain second crown- 
buds of the foregoing. Of the rem lining 



Group of^New Zealand Filmy Ferns. 


Trichomanes, and Hymenophyllums. It is not 
essential to give them much soil to grow in, but 
rather the reverse ; in no case is it requisite 
that the soil be deep, most of the kinds being 
very shallow-rooting plants. Anyone who has 
paid a visit to the lovely underground fernery 
at Messrs. Backhouse and Sons at York cannot 
fail to be impressed with the surpassingly beau¬ 
tiful effect therein produced, representing as it 
does years of patient labour in the culture of 
these Ferns. F. 


Camellia from Preston.— I herewith 
send you my last Camellia-bid, a truly sorry 
specimen, but as you have had several flowers 
lately from the open, I thought that this might 
interest you. The tree is an old one, about 
6 feetiiigh, and stands in a tub. I intended 
bringing it into my greenhouse, but was short 
of room. It began flowering last September or 
October, and has borne a number of very fine 
blooms, quite equal to those it had indoors. Of 
course, the frost and heavy rains spoiled some 
fl iwers, but not so many. It stands on the top 
of a hill, fully exposed to every wind except 
south-east, and the climate of this part of Lan¬ 
cashire is cold and damp. The stem has been 
wrapped with straw, but otherwise it has been 


is of importance with woolly-leaved subjects 
such as this, a certain dryness of the foliage is 
more or less maintained. The plant offers no 
difliculties to the cultivator and may be freely 
rooted from cuttings where this is desired, and 
where a warm wall can be given it no plant is 
more worthy of the accommodation than this. 
—W. F. 

Aubrietias. —A. violacea, which is the 
largest and deepest coloured of all I know, and 
the rose-coloured Leichtlini are now in fine 
character, large clumps over a foot in diameter 
each way being dense cushions of bloom. The 
plants, more than 100 in number, occupy a low 
and rather damp position in a sunny exposure. 

[ think the Aubrietias are fonder of moisture 
than is generally supposed. They are often 
planted on rockwork and to form sloping 
edgings, and in such positions the plants are 
subject to the action of drought and suffer in 
consequence, and never bloom so finely as when 
they are in cooler and moister quarters. But 
if they are growing where they can be top- 
dressed occasionally and have water supplied 
to them when necessary, the growth and 
blossoms are seen to the best advantage. 
Seedlings from both of these Aubrietias show 
but little variation ; a few may be a shade 
darker in both cases and a few paler, but the 


varieties, The Egyptian, W. Tunnington, and 
Owen’s Crimson should be pinched at once, and 
three or more shoots taken up, and these should 
be again pinched during the last week in June, 
and the nrst buds appearing on the resulting 

G rowths should in each instance be retained, 
t is necessary to do as advised for the three last 
mentioned varieties, as they should have been 
pinched some time back. Regarding the apph* 
cation of manures, in the case of incurved varie¬ 
ties it is wise always to err on the side of 
moderation th«m otherwise. The principle of 
little and often should be the rule governing 
the grower, and feeding should commence when 
the roots have well filled the flowering pots. 
Some of the stronger kinds, such as The Egyp¬ 
tian, are better when carrying half-a-dozen 
flowers. This rule may be applied with gr®^t 
success to other coarse-growing sorts with ad van- 

tag®- „ 

Ohrysanthemiim stoppiDg, etc. (Fer- 

gun ).— L. Canning is a late decorative Japanwe, 

and should bo pinched early in May, and firet 
crown-buds retained, if wanted for NovemW 
flowering. Mile. Therese Roy pinch third 
week May, retaining first crown-bud. 
weiss, pinch second week May, retaining fiwt 
crown-buds. The other variety is unknown to 
us. Rather moderate feeding is desirable. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS-STOPPING AND BUD RETAINING. 

Thx following ia a oontinoation of Uie lists given in onr issues pf February 4th, March 25th, and April Ist of the present year, and will meet 

the inquiries of our numerous readers. 


JfaTne. 

When to stop. 

Which bud to 
retain. 

Feeding required, ete. 

Xante. 

When to stop. 

Which bud to 
retain. 

Feeding required, etc. 

Archie Bay 

Early April 

Second crown 

Moderate 

King of Portugal 

May 17 

First crown 

Rather freely 

Arena . 

Third week May 

First crown 

Feed liberally 

lx>rd Aldeiiham .. 

Natural break 

First buds 

Liberal feeding 

Autumn Bride .. 

Early April 

Second crown 

Not too freely 


pinohing result- 

afterwards 


Alex. Dufour (early) .. 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Rather moderate ferd- 


ing growths end 






ing : partially die- 


of June 






bud 

li. Isere. 

Early April 

Second crown 

Rather moderate 

Barbarba Forbes (early) 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Allow a dozen flowers 

liouls Lemaire (early out- 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Liberal feeding 




to develop 

dojr) 




Bouqueterre (decorative) 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Rather moderate feed- 

Liii Boutroy 

Mid-May 

First crown 

Not too freely 




ing; slightly disbud 

L. Canning (late decora- 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Partially dlsbnd 

Beaute Grenob'.oise 

Early April 

Second crown 

Not too liberal 

tive) 




Belle Mauve 

Mid-May 

First crown 

Not too liberal 

Lionel Humphrey 

Third week May 

First crown 

Rather moderate feiil- 

Be«ity of Sholiiig (semi- 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Liberal; partially dis- 




ing 

early) 



bud 

Mons. Menri Capitante.. 

Fairly May 

First crown 

Rather liberal 

Beauty of Truro (hairy) 

Mid-April 

Second crown 

Feed liberally 

Mme. Roll de Masse .. 

Mid-Hay 

Hrst crowrn 

Rather liberal 

Colonel Chase 

May 15 

First crown 

Rather moderate feed- 

Mme. H. de Vilmorin 

Early April 

Second crown 

Rather moderate 




ing; tall 

Mme. Jossier 

Mid-April 

Second crown 

Not too freely 

(}apt. Bellamy 

Early April 

Second crowTi 

Peed liberally 

Mme. Baudoin 

Early April 

Second crown 

Not too freely 

Centaurea(dec:rative) .. 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Disbud somewhat 

Mme. Couvat dii Terrail 

Earlv April 

Second crown 

Not too freely 




freely 

Mme. Clem. Audigaier.. 

Early April 

Second crown 

Not too freely; verv 

CThilo (late decorative .. 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Flower freely 




tall 

Cheveux d’Or (decora- 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Partially disbud 

Mrs. Filkins(late decora- 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Partiall}' disbu 4 

live) 




tive) 




Doris Peto (early outdoor) 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Moderate ; do not dis- 

Mme Baco 

Early April 

Second crown 

Not too freely 




bud 

Mile. Oabrielle Service .. 

Early April 

Second crown 

Rather moderate 

Duchess of Wellington .. 

Early April 

Second crown 

Liberal feeding 

Mile. Leonie Service 

Natural break 

First crown 

Rather moderate 

Doro hy Oxberry (Semi- 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Bather moderate ; dis- 

Mile. Laivrance Zede .. 

Third week Mav 

First crowm 

Not too libera] feeding 

early decora ive| 



bud slightly 

Mrs. John Cooper (late) 

First w'eek May 

First crown 

Liberal feeding 

Edouard Audig uer 

Exirly April 

Second crown 

Very moderate feeding 

Mrs. Philip Mann 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Rather moderate food 

Elaine ^de.orative) 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Disbud to about a 




supplies 




dozen flowers 

Mrs. J. R. Treiiter 

Early April 

Second crown 

Not too freely 

Egroont. 

Natural break 

Pir<-t crown 

Liberal feeding 

Mrs. J. Dor ley .. 

Early April 

Second crown 

Rather liberal 

Emu (hairy) 

Ear y April 

Second crown 

Rather lilteral 

Mrs D. Dewar 

Second week May 

l-Yrst crow’n 

Moderate feeding 

Etifant des deux iilondes 

Ear>y April 

Second crown 

Rather moderate feed¬ 

Mrs Ernest Cannell 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Rather liberal 

(hairy 1 



ing 

Mrs T. A. Compton 

Early April 

Second crown 

Rather liberal 

Earlswood Beauty 

Pinch two or three 

Last pinching 

Rather moderate; par¬ 

Miss Vera May Waser .. 

Early April 

Second crown 

Rather liberal 

(single) 

times during sea¬ 

mid - June 

tially disbud 

Mias Georgina Pitcher .. 

Mid-May 

First crown 

Liberal feeding 


son 

re taining 


Mr A. Barrett 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Not too liberal 



first buds 


Natacha. 

Early April 

Second crown 

Not too liberal 



afterwards 


Nina Dabbs 

Natural break 

First crown 

RatJier liberal 

Kj nsford White .. 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Grow about 8 or 9 

October Yellow' (semi- 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Feed liberally 




flowers on each jilant 

early) 




Fair Maid of Adelaide .. 

Mid-May 

First crown 

Not too liberal 

October Queen (semi¬ 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Not too freely feed 

Feu de Bengale (semi- 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Grow about 8 or 9 

earl v) 




early) 



blooms on each plant 

Perle Fine. 

Natural break 

Second crown 

Rather moderate 

Fleur Urenobloise 

Early April 

Second crown 

Feed liberally 

Pride of Kyecroft 

Early April 

Second crown 

Rather moderate 

Prank Hardy 

Second week May 

First crown 

Must be strongly grown 

Pride of Stokell .. 

Natural break 

First crown 

Liberal feeding 

Golden Wedding.. 

Early April 

Second crown 

Good culture 

Primrose League 

Mid-May 

First crown 

Not too freely 

Glen Eira. 

Second week May 

First crown 

Rather liberal 

Queen of Pinks .. 

Natural break 

First crown 

Not too freely 

Gloire de Mezin (semi- 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Partially disbud ; feed 

Rev. 0. 0. Scott.. 

Third week May 

First crown 

Not too libend 

early decorative) 



liberally 

Rivers H. (.angton 

First week May 

First crown 

Not too freely 

Golden Dart (late decora¬ 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Partially disbud; feed 

Souvenir de Holmes 

Early April 

Second crown 

Rather freely 

tive) 



liberally 

Souv. de Madame F. 

Early April 

Second crown 

Not too freely 

Golden Gem (late decora¬ 

End June 

First buds 

Partially disbud; feed 

Rosette 




tive) 


alter pinch¬ 

liberally 

Solar Queen 

Natural break 

First crown 

Liberal feeding 



ing 


S. W. Gilbert 

Natural break 

First crown 

Rather liberal 

J. R. Upton 

Mid-May 

Fiisb crown 

Good culture; liberal 

Sarilou . 

Natural break 

First crown 

Rather liberal 




food supplies 

Site . 

Early April 

Second crown 

Not too freely 

Jitsujetui (decorative).. 

Natural break 

Terminal 

Portia'ly disbud ; feed 

Suzie . 

Natural break 

First crown 

Rather liberal 




generously 

Sanlel, 18^ (hairy) 

Early April 

Second crown 

Rather liberal 

King of Siam (single) .. 

Pinch two or three 

Last pinching 

Rather freely 

The Convention .. 

First week May 

First crown 

Rather liberal 


times 

mid-Juneond 


Tucker’s Perfection 

Natural break 

first crown 

Not too freely 



first buds 


Triomphe de M Chas. 

Early April 

Second crown 

Rather freely 



afterw’ords 


Molin (hair}') 





Ohrysanthemiims — treatment of 
varieties (A. E. G.). — The three sorts 
mentioned in your letter—viz, Clinton Chal- 
font, Miss Mary Godfrey, and FraD 9 oi 8 Vuiller- 
met are excellent decorative Chrysanthemums, 
the latter being a September-flowerins sort, 
and su(K)eeding beet when planted in tne out¬ 
door border, and allowed to flower without 
disbudding. The two first-named sorts give 
better results when they are partially disbudded, 
in each instance developing a number of medium¬ 
sized blossoms on useful stems. Each of the 
three sorts should be flowered on terminal buds, 
and fairly generously treated respecting supplies 
of manure-water. 

Ohryaanthemnins—haw to develop 
boah plants (Anxious ),—As you state that 
your plants are now in 5-inoh pots, and some 
G inches or 7 inches high, it was correct to 
pinch out the point of the growth recently. 
You ask, ** How many times should you stop 
them, and whan should the last stopping take 
plica A good rule to follow in regard to the 
proper time to stop the growths later, will be to 
pinch out the points of the shoots when they 
are about 6 inches in length. Each sucoeedinff 
pinching induces the lateral growths to break 
out from the base of the stem, and by observing 
the i^stem of stopping just described the plmts 
should attain large proportions before the buds 
b^'gin to appear. For an ordinary November 
display the third week in June will be quite 
late enough for the last stoppings, but if you 
desire a few plants for display some three 
weeks later than the ordinary mid-season kinds, 
the first week in July will do. Make a point of 

ra the plants abundance of room and a 
n open to the sun during the greater part 
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of the day throughout the summer months, and 
to avoid loss of numerous shoots during the 
prevalence of boisterous winds, keep them 
lightly tied to stout stakes. In the afternoons 
of hot summer days a good syringing overhead 
with clear water will be highly beneficial. On 
no account must the plants sufier for want of 
water, or there will oe a loss of rich green 
foliage, a feature always so beautiful iu this 
free-growing type of plant. When the pots are 
well filled with roots the plants should be looked 
over three or four times each day. When the 
terminal buds appear disbud, to one on each 
stem, and this will give a stout foot-stalk to 
each blossom. 

Road-sorapingrs for topdressing 
flower-borders (Ferptw).—Providing the 
road-scrapings are taken from an ordinary 
country road, and not from a macadam one, such 
as ia common in the neighbourhood of Urge 
towns, you may safely stack this in a heap for 
a year and use it in the succeeding year for top- 
drossing your flower-border. Its yalue may be 
increased if you could turn over the heap and 
incorporate with it an equal quantity of manure. 
It would then be in prime condition another 
season and full of plant-food. 

Obrysantbemums — cutting back 

versus pincblng (Fergus ).—As your glass¬ 
house is of limited height, yon could not satis¬ 
factorily house your plants in it, as regards the 
majority of sorts in vour list. You have among 
them some of the tallest, notably in the case of 
AustraUe. As you feared, the lists which have 
appeared from time to time in Gabdxninq 
Illustratsd relative to stopping and bud- 
retaining of the Chrysanthemum will be of 
little use to you, as many of the best flowers are 


to be seen from second crown-buds, and by the 
time these have finished opening, the plants 
have reached a good height. However, to meet 
the peculiarities of your position, you may cut 
back the plants altout the dates mentioned 
below, of course, ignoring any advice which may 
have been given earlier with regard to the same 
varieties. You must remember when cutting 
back not to cut into the hard wood, or rather 
that part of the stem which appears to be fast 
ripening. A good rule to follow will be to cut 
down to that portion of the stem where the 
growth appears to be fairly soft, and where 
the fresh young shoots seem to be forming 
in the axils of the leaves. These latter are to 
form the new shoots intended to produce flowers 
in the late autumn, and on this account must 
not be rubbed out. The taller growing sorts 
it will be seen may be out down to within 
10 inches or 12 inches of the soil, the dwarfest 
kinds being cut back harder, and often varying 
between 4 inches and 6 inches of their base. So 
far north as Aberdeenshire you will need to 
commence operations some ten days to a fort¬ 
night earlier than growers in the South of 
England, and because of this, thinking it may 
also assist many of our Scotch readers, we 
append to each variety the best approximate 
date for the work to be done. Mrs. H. Weeks, 
about 6 feet, out back third week April; H. L. 
Sunderbruok, about 6 feet, out back end April; 
L. Canning, out back end April; Mrs. John 
Shrimpton, 5 feet, out back second week May; 
Mons. Panokoucke, height about 6 feet, second 
week May; Mile. Th^rise Rev, 6 feet, cut back 
second week May; Mrs. Malins Grant, about 
6 feet, out back second week May; Modesto, 
about 5 feet, cut back second week May; Mme. 
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C&rnot, about 6 feet, out back third week May; 
Mile. M. A. de Galbert, about 6 feet, cat back 
third week May ; Edith Tabor, 6 feet, cut back 
second week May ; G. C. Schwabe, 4 feet, cut 
back third week May; Aastralie, about 7 feet, 
cutback second week Miy; Thomas Wilkins, 
about 5 feet, cut back third week May ; Edel¬ 
weiss, about 5 feet, cut back second week May ; 
and Mr. J. Carpenter, about 5 feet, cut back 
third week May. In each case take up the 
required number of shoots which appear after 
the plants are cut down, and retain first buds 
appearing afterwards. 

Ohrysanthemom flowerlog in April. 

—I herewith send you a spray of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums cut from a plant that has been in 
continuous bloom since the middle of November 
last, and at the present time has every appear¬ 
ance of blooming for another month or so. It 
was sent to me as a white single one (May 
Williams). I think it must be a sport. As a 
constant reader of your valuable paper for many 
years past, I should feel obliged if you would 
kindly give me your opinion of it through the 
medium of your valuable columns. I noticed 
some time ago you kindly acknowledged some 
Chrysanthemums sent to you on January 10th, 
so I have taken the liberty to send yon a spray 
three months later.—JoHV Latham, Oreenheya, 
Ahager, Stoke-on-Trent, 

*** A free, graceful flower of a pure yellow 
colour. 


RXTLBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 


Treat Eupatoriums in the same way. If nett wlfater you 
I care Co turn some of your Bouvardias out of pote, will 
cut off many portions of roots, returning the plants to 
smaller pote, then make of the roots cuttings about an 
inch long, and will Just bury them in pote in sandy soil 
and stand in warmth, nearly every piece of root will make 
a shoot and soon produce a plant. 

322- Mildew on Vines (Affos) —Mildew on Tines 

comes from cold draughts, frequently the Ventilation being | 
of a character to expwe the leaves to cold currents of air. | 
Then it comes also from the roots being in poor or sour 
subsoil. The best remedy in that case is lifting the roots 
and planting again in sweeter soil nearer.the surface. If | 
you nave hot-water pipes make these quite hot, then in j 
th) afternoon coat them with a wash of milk and sulphur, ' 
shutting the house up close for the night. : 

323- Bulbous plants (IF. B. Anderson).—it left 
the question as to the proper interpretation of the class 
for “36 bulbous plants at your show” just where we 
left it, when giving you a reply a short time since “ that 
there was no competition.” Certainly 36 pots containing 
some 150 bulbs was not in accordance with the schedule 
by a long way, although, probably, 36 pots was intended. 
Ton should ask the committee to amend the wording 
another year, lest there be trouble with competition, 
others reiMling the class as worded. 

324— Worm-cfksts on new lawn (IF. B).—That 
worm-casts should be thrown up on your newly-sown lawn 
is inevitable with newly moved soil in which there are 
worms. You can try the effects of a liberal dusting of 
fresh soot or of lim«>, broad-casted late in the evening; 
that will check the worms very much. But if you do not 
do that a thin dressing of flne sulphate of ammonia will 
help to the same end. Possibly your soil is rather too rich 
for a lawn. Do not in any case disturb the worm-casts 
until the Grass is well up, or you may pull much of it 
from the ground. Liter brush the casts about with a 
long broom, breaking them up, and they will act as 
dressing. The soot application will help the Grass as 
manure. 

325— EIooremocarpoB aoaber (P. Q.;.—This is a 
delightful old climbing plant for adorning walls, trellises, 

I and pillars, and for association with the cJanary Creeper, 
Clematis, and the best climbing plants. The Orange-red 


I pots, and cover them very slighUy with soil. As in all 
; cases of seed-sowing in pots, tne soil should be watered 
previous to the sowing of the seed. A pane of glass put oh 
top of the pot is very helpful to regular germination. 

I The after treatment of this plant woula consist in training 
out the shoots thinly upon tne roof, and if put into a pot 
the top soil should be annually renewed. Some of the 
strongest growths should be kept pinched back, as it 
usually OToduces the fruits upon the moderately strong 
ones. You will find this and other Passion-flowers 
figured in our issue of Novemt)er 18th of last year. 

330— Winter Oamations (’Gardener).-We fear 
you would hardly find Malmaison Carnations so profitable 
to grow in winter as you may imagine. They will bloom 
finely in May, but do not like hard forcing earlier ; they 
also bloom sparingly. What are called winter-blooming 
Carnations, such as Winter Cheer, scarret. Mile. Then 
Franco, pink, Primroee Day, yellow, and dozens of others. 
These, in but gentle warmth, flower all the winter, and 
quite freely. But a big stock of a few sorts is needful to 
start with. They can be propagated by cuttings, also by 
layers We cannot give all the information you ask, as 
it would fill a page. 

331— Begonla Ololre de Lorraine (Ayr).— 
Please, if you write again at any time, afl6x some signature 
to your questions, or, otherwise, no means of identifying 
you is furnished. We fear your Begonia plants have 
suffered from want of warmth. Though naturally winter 
bloomers, they need a temperature of from 60 degs. to 
65 degs. to induce them to do well. You may be able to 
get them to make some growths in the summer if you turn 
them out of their present pots, partially rub down the 
balls, and repot into clean ones, giving drainage, and ustog 
a compost of half peat, half turfy loam, with a little eand 
and some well-decayed hot-bed manure added. Itistiie 
winter temperature, however, which, no doubt, is much 
too low to suit the plants. 

332— Vine sets slianklns (P. M. B.;.—You Men? 
to have furnished the reason Tor the shanking of your 
bunches of Grapes when Just Mt by mentioning the over¬ 
flow of the bum or stream which has flooded the garden, 
although it may have seemed not to have reached the 
raiW Vine-border. Bnt there can be no doubt but that 
the roots erf the Vines have gone deep into the saturated 


Questions.— Queries and anewen are inserted in 
GARDRNiNo/ree of charge if corr6»pondeids folloio the rules 
here laid down for thetr quidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Oardknimo, 37, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLisiiRR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. If nansioered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
\n mind that, as Gardbklno has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always he replied to 
in the issue immediacy following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be elassiJlM, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the jiumber and title placed 
against the query relied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by adoiinng, as far as their knowledge and 
obse/'vationsperjnit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Condition, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in OARDKKixa should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Qaeriats.—Gorrespondenfs must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be qiven the week after the queries are 
received, but there u as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


316— Florida Velvet Bean.—InformaUon re<mired 
as to time of sowing and treatment of above.—E. J. 
AliDIR. 


To the JoUoioing queries brief replies are ^ven, 
hut read^s are invited to give further answers 
should they he able to offer additional advice on 
the txirious subjects. 

317— Blood Oranse (D. B.).—Simply a matter of 
variety. There is no mflerenoe in formation between this 
and any other Orange, save that the ooloor of the flesh is 
different. 

318- Book on sardenlnfiT (G. S. Stone).—We know 
of no book of any account so cheap as the price you men¬ 
tion. Hobday's “Villa Gardening,” prioe fls. 6d., post 
free, from this ofl9ce, would suit you. 

819— Perle des Jardins Rose (B T. B.).—Thanks 
for your note as to the great merits of this excellent lioee 
in a cool greenhouse. Without being a gross grower, it 
does admirably as a climber. It is, indeed, great praise to 
learn that for nine months last year your plant was almost 
constantly in bloom. It is one of the yellow Teas. 

320— Seeds to name f’A B.>.—As it was impossible 
to name your seeds, not only because so much like many 
others, but because the pods were broken, we have sent 
the seeds to be grown in the hope that some day we may 
be able to inform you what they are. One pod resembled 
those of Tobacco, and ihe other of a Pentstemon, but 
still not exactly. You should have given us your name 
and address. 

321- Propagating Bouvardias (B. B.).—To In¬ 
crease UouvardiiS by cuttings take off nice firm tope of 
■hoots about 3 Inches long after the wood has become halt- 
hard. Set them into 5-iiich pots filled with sharp, sandy 
soil. Put ten or twelve into a pot, and then cover over 
with a bell-glaae. If you have none, then drop the pots 
into others two sizes liurger, cover over with a pane of glsM, 
and stand io a warm place. Also shade donog the day. 
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flowers are beautiful and borne freely, and the foliage is 
good. If the roots are protected during winter it is unin¬ 
jured, and the plant annually increases in size. It is 
increased freely by seeds, which are plentifully produced. 

326—Grafting Zonal Pelargonium ^B. T. B ). 

—No doubt you could inarch small plants of better varie¬ 
ties on to your old plant of Stella if you raised the small 
plants on inverted pots, pared off a p:)rtion of the stems 
of the small pUnts and of branches of Stella, tied them 
together, and pinched a little the growth of Stella shoots, 
cutting out all those not so worked. We do not think the 
trouble is worth taking, as young plants grown on would 
be so much better; but the work may interest and amuse 
you, and that is something worth getting. 

827— Roaes With tap-roots (Mr. P.).—As you 
found your Rose-bushes planted four years previously had, 
when lilted for replanting, hard vertical or tap-roots 
with no fibre, we can but assume that the plants had 
originally been budded on to seedling Brier-stocks, which 
had never had the ordinary vertical tap-roots produced 
either cut bock or bent when again plantM, and had gone 
down into soar soil without making fibre. As it may be 
dangerous now to cut these taps haM back, it may be best 
in replanting to bend them under, even Just notching 
them half-way down with a knife to make them bend 
without absolutely breaking off. 

3-28 -Calvary Clover (B. J. B.).—The boUnical 
name of this plant is Medicago Echinus. It is a member 
of a large family and is a hardy annual, seeds being sown 
outdoors in April. The seeds are spiny, and are termed 
by the botanists hedgehog-like. That opened they 
assume a fantastic form there can be no doubt, and 
imaginative people have likened them to a crown of 
thorns. Still, that is all pure fancy. Some traders having 
dubbed it Calvary Clover, have in that way given special 
interest to a plant that has little garden value, but has 
caused seed to selL Sow your seed as advised, and you 
will in the summer see the result. 

329-Passlflora eduUs (R r.;.—What you describe 
os a seed-pod is in reality the fruit of the edible Passion¬ 
flower. This species thrives best in a stove temperature, 
and prefers a compoet of equal parts loam and peat, with 
a little sand added. It can be propagated by cuttings in¬ 
serted in pots of sand and placed in same temperature, or 
seeds may be obtained from the fruit when ripe and sown 
immediately. In the com of the seeds the same compost 
may be emj^oyed as for the plants, but it is advisable to 
add a little more sand. Sow the seeds in 5-mch or 6-iacb 


sub-soil: and we should advise that next winter early you 
have the top soil removed, the Vine-roots lifted, the 
border excavated, and a quantity of brick-rubble put in 
6 inches thick On that put turves turned upside down, 
and then add one-half turfy-loam, with a few barrow¬ 
loads of wood-ashes, some soot, and some bone-dust, 
remake the border and replant the Vines. That should 
correct your trouble. 

333— Heavily-bloomed fralt-treee (Anxious).— 
We fear ere this reply appears your fruit-floavers may be 
fully expanded. Still, if the trees be very abundantly set 
with bloom, we should advise pulling off fully one-half of 
it as soon as possible. Of course, entire trusses would 
have to come away. But you may also help to fuHv 
fertilise your trees, especially any such as your Marie 
Louise, if you will get three or four rabbits’ or hares’- 
tails tied to the point of a supple stick, then going over 
and gently touching the flowers on a score of trusses of 
one free-setting variety, and thus gather pollen. Go over 
with it the expanded flowers of your Marie Louise, as that 
may greatly assist fertilisation. This should be done very 
lightly, and may be done every other day for a fortnight. 
Should the sets be heavy thin the fruits. 

334— Tomato-boose (Tomato).-These plants like a 
rather low house if to be grown trailed under the roof. 
But as you want a house for Chrysanthemums you should 
have one that is of a lean-to form, from 5 feet to 6 feet in 
height in front, rising to 8 feet to 9 feet at the back, and 
from 10 feet to 12 feet wide. If you bnild a roan house, 
let I he sides be of the same height, and the rmge of the 
roof 9 feet high, the entire house beinic from 16 feet to 
18 feet wide. In such a house you could grow Tomatoes 
planted out in the floor soil in rows 2 feet apart crosswise, 
or be stood in 10-inch pots. For Tomatoes only a span 
house, 12 feet wide and 2 feet less in height than the 
other, would enable plants put out in stout wooden 
trough) on either side, and 1 foot apart, to cover tbs roo 
and give a great crop of fruit 

31) -Odlery plants dampiug (Reader) —It is no 
matter for 8u^^•r se that your small 'Jeiery plantsare damp¬ 
ing hecause rai-ed in a hot-bed and covered up with bell- 
glassei. Covering up the pots or pans with glass i« y O' 
well, and helps germination, but should be removed 
soon 08 the seedlings are well through the soil Thtre is 
ample time for you to sow seed again, doing so, whethrr 
in pa >s or pots, quite thinly, so that the plants will gf® 
more air and come stronger. If you shade th« seed-pans 
w ith paper during the day till the seedlings art well up 
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that will suffice. Do not water the seedlings too freely. 
No doubt in your case the damping has been helped by 
having the soil too moist, and with such attenuated plants 
and tUn roots decay was natural. 

;i36— Propagating doable Primulas (Oi/ie^a) — 
Make no apologies for asking questions; we cheerfully 
reply to every one possible Chinese double Primulas are 
easily increasied by layers or cuttings. Some persons take 
the side shoots off just below the base leavts, and insert 
them as cuttings to root singly on one side of a small pot 
filled with sharp sandy soil, standing them in warmth and 
shade to induce rooting. Others notch the stems just 
under the base leaves, about half through, then heap up 
sandy soil round them. It is wise in such case so 
soon as notched to tie each shoot to a tio^ stick, and thus 
make it secure. If the pots be dropped into others a size 
larger, that enables the moulding-up to be better done. 
When thus propagated all blooms should be pinched off. 
The layers should be fit to cut off and be pott^ singly in 
about six weeks. 

8.17— Hydrangeas (R. M. ff.X—It your Hydrangeas 
hive made good, healthy shoots, may you not be in too 
much haste in thinking they will not bloom? There is 
ample time yet for them to do so. To have them into 
flower early young topa in the early spring should be taken 
off, insert^ as cuttings in a hot-bed, then rooted and 
grown on strong that season. Such plants, after the 
stems are well ripened, usually carry a stout top-bud, 
which, when the plants are placed in warmth in the 
winter, produce a fine head of bloom. If your plants do 
not bloom this season give them liberal liquia-manure 
waterings, and, possibly, that may cause strong flowering 
buds to form on the points of the shoots. 

338— Deutzla gracilis (H. C if.).—If, as a result of 
cutting hard down your plants of Deutzia, you induce 
strong young shoots to break up, these will during the 
summer make hard wood, and flower freely next year, the 
tops being a little cut back. But strength of n^wth 
depends on treatment. Perhaps your plants are in poor 
soil, and want to be turned out, have the balls rubbed 
down, and be repotted in good soil. Perhaps watering 
them as they are with liquid-manure once a week would 

f :reatly help them. Certainly they seem to need some 
eeding. With respect to your Asparagus plumosus that 
is affected with scale, get strong soapy water and a soft 
brush, lay the plant on its side on a table, then commence 
at the bottom and well wash the growths, afterwards 
doing so with clean water. Large plants bear dividing 
very well. They can also be raised from seed. 

33f) -Famishing conservatory (Niel Laxcn).— 
Of the photographs sent the one sho^^ing ths glass case¬ 
ment and trellis-faced end of house is very nice indeed, 
and indicates a very pleasing way of arranging plants and 
decorating with baskets. That seems to be a nice style 
for you to copy in endeavouring to furnish the house. But 
besides employing such climbers as Asparagus plumosus 
and Lygodium scandens with Scarlet Tropsaolum, we 
should plant to train up and cover the rafters Cobtoa 
scandens variegata. Passifloras cmrulea and Constance 
Elliott, Tacsonia Van Volxemi, Solanum jasminoides, 
Marechal Niel Rose, and the red and white Lapagerias, 
for all these are beautiful. Of basket plants, besides 
almost any spreading or free-growing Perns, of which 
there are many. Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums, drooping 
Begonias, both tuberous and fibrous. Petunias, the blue 
and white Campanula isophylia, blue Lobelias, Fragraria 
indica, and some other piants, all are charming in ba^ets. 
As to pot plants, get good young Fuchsias and grow on, 
also Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums, train^ up cone fashion ; very 
effective are tall or pyramidal Campanulas, Camellias, 
Azaleas, Plumbago capensis. Show and Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, Begonias, Gannas—indeed, the range of decora¬ 
tive plants is without limit. On a rockery in a shaded house 
plant Ferns and Mosses chiefly, especially Trichomanes 
radicans and reniforme, but, indeed, any moderate¬ 
growing Ferns, Selaginellas, the pretty Nertera depressa, 
varieties of Begonia Rex, trailing Trodescantios, Sedum 
Sieboldi variegatum, and Panicum variegatum. 

310—Merendera caacaslca (Jf. AT.).— This is a 
bulbous plant, very like Bulbocodinm vernum, but flower¬ 
ing in autumn. The flowers are large and handsome, and 



Merendera caucasii 


of a pole pinkish-lilac. It is suitable for the rock and 
bulb garden till plentiful enough to be used in borders, 
and is increased by separation of the new bulbs and by 
seed. 

341-Plower8 In Larch wood (M. J.) —There is 


nothing remarkable in the flower you send, such being of 
not infrequent occurrence. Where there are numberless 
rabbits in a wood it is extremely difficult, even if the 
dtuation be otherwise well adapted for naturalising flower¬ 
ing plants, to attain any measure of succes-i with them. 
In addition to the subjects you have planted. Narcissi in 
variety. Anemone apenahklb snd Montbreiias might be 
tried, with Monkshood lAconitcnn N» 7 )^w)IO^en Rod, 


MQirinim and Montbreiias n 

d ^conitoiB 



be to cut out one-half the Vines so soon as they have 
fruited, remake the border if but 3 feet wide at first, then 
have some good young Vines to plant from pots, and you 
would then soon renovate the house. 

353_Varloas {Amateur),—^on can purchase Arum 
Ldies at once or at any time, and grow them on in 
larger pots in your greenhouse. Streptocarpuses are 
easily raised from seed sown early in the spring ard raised 
in gentle warmth. The young plants bloom through 
the autumn, and then preserved in a temperature of 
50 degs through the winter, will bloom finely in larger pots 
the next year. They need partial sunshine, but not a 


and the Plume Poppy (Booconia cordata) in the opener 
spots. The Winter Aconite would, doubtless, also suc¬ 
ceed where the Grass was short; but any of these plants, 
with the exception of the Monkshood, would be liable to 
be attacked oy the rabbits if their food supply ran 
short. White Lilies, even supposing you could naturalise 
them in the wood, which would be extremely doubtful, 
would not stand much chance amongst the rabbits with 
the succulent growth they provide. 

342— Cocoa (Im/uirerX—Cocoa and chocolate are the 
produce of the seeds of Theobroma Cocao, but probably 
other species are used, too. It is a dwarf tree^at least, 
seldom more than 18 feet high—with rosy- 
coloured flowers, and fruits from 6 inches to 
10 inches long, and containing about 150 
seeds, from which the Cocao or Cocoa is 
prepared. 

313— Flowers ander Medlar-tree 

{Mellar-tree) —You might have a charminpr 
spring effect under your Medlar - tree if 
you planted Narcissi, Roman Hyacinths, 

Ohionodoxas, Apennine Anemones, Fritil- 
larias, Soillas, and Grape Hyacinths there. 

The Winter Aconite would also, doubtless, 
succeed, and Primroses toa The double 
varieties require a damp, rich soil in a 
sheltered position to exhibit their true form. wRuH 
The Wooa-ruff (Asperula odorata) also does 
well in slightly shaded situations, as doe.s 
the Lily of the Valley, and the white Ma- 
donna Lily may be often seen flowering 
abundantly beneath the shade of deciduous 
trees. Saxifraga (Megasea) cordifolia. Day 
Lilies, Dog’s-tooth Violets, Primula japonica, — 

hardy Heaths, Evening Primroses, and 
white Foxgloves would also ctow and blos¬ 
som in such a position, while the Peri¬ 
winkles would soon take possession of the 


Cocoa (Theobroma Cccao). 


ground and flourish. Before planting you 

should well bre^k up and enrich the soil, which is 

doubtless impoverished by the roots of the tree. 

344—Oamatlons and ants (A'efsfos).—Probably 
the ante had made their nest among the roots of the 
Carnation, which would account for its looking unhealthy. 
For methods of destroying ants see reply to " R. W. P.’ 


glare. Generally they uead only ordinary greenhouse 
warmth and treatment Zonal Pelargoniums intended for 
winter blooming should be wt into 6 inch pots in June, 
and have the p.'ints and all bloom pinched out until end 
of August. Summer plants may have one pinching to 
make them more bushy, but if too much pinched they 
will not bloom early. 


846—Propafiratiner Azaleas by cattln^s 
(A. Rome) —To propagate Azaleas from cuttings the tips 
of the shoots, about 3 inches or 4 inches in length, should | 
be taken off in March—if a little heel of the branch can 
he obtained at the base of the cutting so much the 
better—and placed in sandy soil under a bell-glass in a 
temperature of from 60 degs. to 70 degs. 

316— Large SanOowers CC. IT. Sxmrt) —Helian- 
thus annuus is the Sunflower which often produces such 
giant’s heads iometimes exceeding feet in diameter. 
Seed can be procured from any nurserymen at 3i. a 
packet. There is also a pretty light yellow variety of the 
above, but its blooms rarely attain the gigantic dimensions 
of the type. We never reply to queries by poet. 

347— Purple Loosestrife TA. C.).—Seeds of the 
wild plant such as you require are rarely sold by nur¬ 
serymen, though if you write to some Arms who make a 
speciality of the se^s of hardy plants they might pro¬ 
cure some for you. Your only other method of ootaining 
these would be to get someone to collect them for you. 

348— Destroying Ivy (Karema).—Root the Ivy out, 
clearing away the ground to a depth of 3 feet on both 
sides of the wall, and removing all roots and root-flbres. 
If the roots have descended further than this they must be 
followed and extracted. Good soil can then be substituted 
for that in which the Ivy has grown, and the fruit-trees 
planted. You can procure Water Lilies from any nursery¬ 
men who make a speciality of hardy plants. We make it 
a practice not to advise individual firms. 

349— Insects (R. R. B.). -The insects you forward are 
black Vine-weevils. They feed on the young growths of 
Maiden-hair Ferns and other allied subjects at night Nc 
fumigator will have any effect on them. The best plan to 
capture them is to place the attacked pots on a white sheet 
during the day-time, laying them on their sides, and then 
at night to throw a bright light suddenly on the plants. 
The l^etles will then drop on the w'hite sheet, when they 
can be collected and destroyed. 


354— Plants for window-boxes (LankUl).— 
With the sun off the windows at 9 a.m. it is little use hoping 
in London to have plants in boxes that will flower for any 
appreciable time. Of course, where florists refurnish 
boxes every week they can show flowers in any position. 
We should advise you to plant with one or two pretty- 
leaved or variegat^ Ivies or Creeping Jennies for droop¬ 
ing, and of plants only small shrubs or Conifers, especially 
those that have some variegation, such as little Golden 
and Silver Euonymuses, Hollies, Cupressus, Aucubas, or 
similar things, because these will keep pretty fresh all 
through the summer ; or you could ootain a few hardy 
Ferns, such as Polypodiums, Lastreos, especially the 
Adder’s-tongue forms, are the best. 

355— Plants for bed (True/itt).—Scarlet bedding 
Begonias are the most lasting and brilliant subjects for 
furnishing summer beds The Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
Mme. Orousse and Souvenir de Charles Turner, the former 
salmon-pink, and the latter cherry-carmine, are of taking 
colour and flower well. Coreopsis grandiflora is a profuse 
and lengthened bloomer, bearing large yellow flowers, and 
the deep blue Salvia patens is very effective in a bed. The 
soft tint of Heliotrope is pleasing, and its delicious per¬ 
fume renders it a desirable occupant of the garden. The 
dwarf Ageratum might he used as a carpeting for 
Fuchsias. Of annuals the Salpiglossis and Scarlet Zinnia 
are amongst the most showy. 

356— Pranlnfif Bhrabfl(B. F. ) —Usually Rhododen¬ 
drons and Azxleas outdoors are pruned so soon as (he 
bloom is over, cutting hard back all the longest branches, 
and leaving the smaller ones to make a face to the 
shrubs. I^ater new shoots break out from the hard-cut 
branches, but, of course, such shoots could not carry bloom 
the following season. Usually these shrubs want to be 
planted where they can have plenty of room to spread. 

' When they have to be pruned It is beet done hard, then 
they may be left again for several years. As to your 
Azalea*, we fear unless you tongued the branches 
layered, os is done with Carnations, that you will not find 


350— Improvlnfif clay soil (A. A. S.) —in order to 
improve clay soil such substances should be added to it 
as will render it more porous. Rood-grit, old mortar- 
rubble, wood-ashes, burnt vegetable refuse, leaf-mould, 
and fresh manure from the stable with plenty of litter in 
it, are all good. The ground should be broken up and 
well trenched two speries deep, and a quantity of the 
materials mentioned Incorporated with it. You cannot 
expect any permanent success to be attained hv m*«ip’v 
surfacing the clay with a layer of sandy soil. You could 
grow Asters and Stocks, Sweet Williams, Carnations, 
Pinks, Campanula grandis, G. latifolia, O. media (Canter¬ 
bury Bell), Pansies, Lychnis chalcedonica. Lupins, Del¬ 
phiniums, Japanese Anemones, Sunflowers, both peren¬ 
nial and annual, Michaelmas Daisies, Pyrethrum uligl- 
nosum. Coreopsis, Day Lilies, and other flowers. 

351— Marking tennls-ooart (Be{riimer).—The 
usual dimensions of a lawn-tennis-court are 27 feet wide 
and 78 feet long. A machine which has a brood front 
wheel that passes through lime white, and thus leaves a 
white mark on the Grass, is best for marking out the 
area. A net is fixed across the court exactly half-way I 
down it, and what are called court lines, to noake players 
court, are marked across each end exactly half-way 
between the r>< t and the end, so that the court of 78 feet 
long is thus div ided into four equal sections. 

352— Thin Vine nrowths (0. W. AT.>.—There can 
be no doubt but that the defects in your Vines are due to 
the condition of the roots. You refer to stem—or what 
ore called adventitious — roots, and their presence 
invariably indicates something wrong with the main or 
soil roots. You can do nothing now except to give the 
border an occasional dressing at the rate of 1 oz. per yard, 
say once a month, of some good artificial Vine-manure, 
also liberal dressings of soot and wood-ashes, and now 
and then a watering with liquid-manure. But early next 
winter lift the roots, Remake the border with fresh soil, 
and replant. You will hot find it possible to renovate the 
Vipes in any other way. Possibly the best course would 


them rooting. Even if tongued they usually have to 
remain a year before they are well root^. 

357— Potting Azaleas [G. A.).—This may be done 
so soon as the Moom is over, and whilst new growths are 
being made, as the roots are then active. But beyond 
I removing the drainage from the old balls, the roots 
I should be little disturbed. The newer pots should be 
fully an inch broader than the old ones. A good compost 
for them consists of peat-soil and turfy-loam in equal 
I parte, some sharp sand, and about one-sixth of the whole 
of old hot-bed manure bein^ added. Plants that are not 
) repotted may have w’eak liquid-manure, one half soot- 
water, whilst in active growth ; but repotted plants would 
not need it, as the soil should be good enough for them. 

858-Doable yellow Aarloala (3/r«. MyersX— 
We have to thask you tor the information that the double 
yellow Auricula can be obtained from Mr. Perceval, Rose 
Lea, Latchford, Warrington, and possibly some of our 
readers mav like to utilise it. This old sweet-scented 
I variety used to be pretty abundant some ten or twelve 

f 'ears ago, but few wanted it, and no doubt it became 
argely neglected in consequence. The blush Primrose 
referred to was a sport from the double while many years 
ago, and it is doubtful whether it is in commerce now. The 
I range of doubles is considerable all the same. 

359— Primola-leaves caaslog irritation.— I 
have taken in Gardbnino for a verv long time, and always 
' read your correspondence with pleasure ; and as I feel 
sure you will give me the information which I require, I 
j take this opportunity of addressing you. Two months 
, ago I had a bad irritating swelling on the fingers of mv 
right hand. My doctor immediately said I hod had ft 
I poisoned by a plant called “ Primula iaponica.” I told the 
gardener to destroy them all at once, Wt I do not think he 
destroyed the right plant. 1 am enclosing flower and leaf 
I of same, and should be very glad if you would warn your 
readers if this plant is really poisonous, as my daughter 
I gathered some flowers of this self-same plant last week, 

' and her hsnd and fingers are in a frightful state; the 
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irriUtion is drMdf uL Gould you tell me If this pknt is 
poiMuous, and oblige?— PRiutrLA japomioa. 

The plant tent it P. obconica, not japonica, a very 
different kind, and hardy, whereat the former it not. 
P. obcon'ei,Jloicert and leavet of which you forwarded, it 
dittindly poitonout to some, though not to eoeryone. We 
have handled it hundreds of Hmet and never felt any evU 
results In other cases it sets up irritation such at you 
deteribe. __ 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any eommuniealio%it respecting tdants or fruiit 
tent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of GARDinso iLLUS* 
TRATKD, S7, SoxUhampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
tAan six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— ifMperM.—l. Himautophyllum 
miniatum ; 6, Bilbergia; 12, Salvia splendens. You must 
send fresh specimens of the others. Please mark the figures 

on the outside of the paper.- P. Ebsumrth.—Clomsxla 

indivisa.- F. Green.— The Iris is I. chinensis; also 

known as I. (Imbriata; the other is Eupatorium 

Wendlandl.- B. Green, — Boronia heterophylla.- 

M. L. if.—Although the flowers sent were rather 
stale, we believe the Camellia to be BealL It 
is a very good semi-double kind. Some good white 
and pink varieties of the same type are Conspioua, 
La Paoe, Tricolor and alba simplex. This latter is quite 
single, very lovely, and a pure white, with abundance of 
golden stamena Some good crimson semi-double varie- 

ues are Oorallina and Donckelaail - L. R. 2*.—It is very 

difHcult to name Camellias fr»m flowers that tumble to 
pieces when they are touched. 1 is Gup of Beauty ; and 
the other we will not venture to name, as there are so 

many like it.- W. Bailey. —The flower is SciUa sibtrioa. 

Your plant is an Arum—A. Dracunculus (the Dragons, 
Snake-plant), which generally attains a height, when grow¬ 
ing vigorously, of from 2 feet to 8 feet. At certain stiu^ 
a disagreeable odour is given out by the flower, reminding 
one of decomposing animal matter; the emlsrion of this 
odour appears to be quite spasmodic, as at one time it 
may be suflloiently powerful to cause nausea, and in a few 
minutes every traoe cl it will have disappeared. This 
species is a native of Southern Europe, ana forms a hand¬ 
some border plant. It loves best a corner to itself at the 
foot of a south wall in sandy loam. Beyond use in this 
way it is not important, exce^ as a curious and distinct 
plant Many would not care to give place to a plant 

having so offensive an odour.-ff. C. M.—l, Retinoepora 

squarrosa ; 2, Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis); 3, A variety 

of the lady Fern.- A. Given.—Not an Agapaothus, but 

Uimantophylliim (Clivia) miniatum.-Forsythia 

suspensi.- -B T.—Iris persica- M. Thompson —I, 

Berbrris DarwinI; 2, Pyrus or Cydonia Japonica.- 

S. II. S., RrwAfon.—Mexican Orange-flower (Ghoisya 

ternataX-CrafArons—Gampernelle Jonquil (Narcissus 

odorusX- J. H. N. — Streptosolen JamesonL- 

0. D. 1^.—Dendrobium infuodibulon variety “Jamee- 
ianum." You are growing it in the right temperature. 


IiAW. 

A market^gardener’8 poBltion.—la 

1889 I took a hooM and half-aa-aore of land at 
the yearly rental of £7, and I onltivated the 
place as a garden and planted 200 Raspberry- 
canes and a lob of Gooseberry and Currant- 
boshes. In 1894 I planted about 500 Asparagus 
plants, and I grow Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and 
Strawberries for market. I have a hot-house 
used for growing Tomatoes and flowers for 
market, and I have also 100 Rhnbarb-roots. I 
do not work the land myself, mv son cultivates 
it for me, and last year sold about £20 worth 
of gsu^len produce. Should the place be sold, 
or should I be required to dve it up, to what 
notice am I entitled, as 1 have no written 
agreement of tenancy ? For what could I claim 
compensation, and under what statute ? What 
notice of claim should I have to give, and 
should it be nven to the buyer or seUer, if the 
place be sola ? Does it make any difference 
that I do not personally cultivate the place ?— 
(JoNSTANT Reader, J. B. H. 

*«* Your position as tenant and occupier 
is entirely unaffected by the fact that you 
employ your son to cultivate the holding 
instead of cultivating it personally. This place 
is evidently cnltivated and treatra as a market 
garden, and is therefore a holding ” to which 
the Agricultural Holdings Act applies ; and so, 
as there is no written agreement as to notice, a 
year’s notice to quit is necessary to determine 
the tenancy, ana the notice must expire with a 
year of tmiancy. Further, if, as it seems must 
have been the case, your landlord knew so far 
back as December 31st, 1895, that you had 
executed any of the improvements you have 
described, such as the erection of the hot-house, 
the planting of the Asparagus-plants. Straw¬ 
berry-beds, Raspberry-canes, or bush-frait, and 
he hod not previously expressed in writing his 
dissent thereto, you may, on quitting, claim, 
under the Acncultural Holdings Act, as 
amended by the Market Gardeners Compen- 
lation Act, compensation for the improve¬ 
ments described—t^t » to say, for thp 
hot-hoose, providedj^M ^yt ctmM ^totally 


at your own cost, for the Asparagus and other 
ve^table crops you may have planted and 
which are growing when you quit, for the Rasp¬ 
berry-canes, the Gooseberry-bashes, and Currant- 
boshes, and for Cabbages, etc., and for Rhubarb- 
roots. But you must bear in mind that you 
will be entitled to no compensation for any of 
these things done daring the last year of 
tenancy and after you have received or given 
notice to quit. This will practically debar any 
claim for ^bbages, etc., but of coarse will not 
prevent your claims for such matters as 
Asparagus and Strawberry-beds planted prior 
to the commencement of the last year of the 
tenancy. After notice to quit is given or re¬ 
ceived, yon must remember that you will have 
no claim to compensation for any further im- 

E rovements of this nature, aod the crops of the 
ist year’s sowing and planting mast be so 
arranged that you will be able to gather or re¬ 
move them before yonr tenancy expires. Not 
less than two calendar months before the de¬ 
termination of yonr tenancy you must give to 
your landlord written notice of your intention 
to claim under these Acte, and the notice most 
state, so far as is reasonably possible, the 
amonnt and the particulars of your intended 
claim. The notice of the claim, and the claim 
itself, must be given to the person then entitled 
to receive the rent. So if the holding is sold, 
and you are under notice to quit, notice of your 
claim must be given to the party entitled to 
receive the rent for the time being.—K. C. T. 


A markot gardener’s eompenaa- 
tlon. —Some eight or nine years ago 1 took at 
a yearly rental a piece of garaen ground, which 
had bean previously let in small gardens, and 
the agent knew that I was a market gardener. 
Lost September I and the other tenants on the 
estate received notice to quit, and the property 
will be shortly sold. Since I entered 1 have 
planted some two or three hundred Currant and 
Goosebeny-trees, 100 Plum-trees, 100 standard 
and dwarf Rose-trees. 1 have planted Rhubarb 
and Strawberry-beds, and some hundreds of 
small fruit-trees and bushes, Rose-trees, Plum- 
stocks, etc., for grafting for sale. I have 
erected a large tool-house, and a couple of 
pigstyee, all o? wood, but without the agent’s 
permission. I have bought three frames in 
which to raise flowers and plants from seed. 
On quitting can I claim for all the matters 
above de8oru>ed? If I have the things valued 
by a competent nurseryman will that be suffl- 
cientT—A Fiffekn Years’ Reader. 

You do not say if you have any written 
agreement of tenancy; bat if the tenancy is 
yearly, and you had executed any of the im¬ 
provements mentioned, such, as for instance, 
the planting of fruit-trees, before .January 1st, 
1896, and your landlord knew of the same and 
had not previously dissented thereto, the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act applies; 
and, on quitting, yon may claim compensation 
for the buildings you have erected, and for the 
frames you put down, and for all fruit-trees 
permanently set ont before September lost, and 
also for the Strawberry aod • Rhubarb-beds 
planted before that date. Yon have no claim 
for the Riee-trees yon have planted, nor vet 
for any of the yoong fruit-trees, bushes, stocks, 
etc., planted, but not permanently set out, but 
you may remove these at any time before your 
tenancy expires. Not less than two calendar 
months before the termination of the tenancy 
you must give your landlord written notice of 
your intention to claim compensation, and the 
notice mast state, so far as is reasonably pos¬ 
sible, the amount and the particulars of your 
intended claim. It will not be safficient for you 
to appoint a competent nurseryman to valne the 
matters to which yon refer; his valuation will 
not bind the landlord. The landlord and your¬ 
self may, if you think proper, agree as to the 
amount of compensation to be paid you, in 
which case there will be no farther neM of a 
valnation : bat if you do not agree, the matter 
must be settled in the manner prescribed bv the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. Yon and the Land¬ 
lord may then concur in the appointment of a 
single arbitrator or valuer who shall act for yon 
both ; or you may each of you appoint a referee 
(valuer) in yonr own behalf, aod they will settle 
the matter; or if they fail to ame, it will then 
be referred to an umpire.—K. C. T. 


A trespass qaestlon.— I own a piece of 
garden ground containing about 5 acres, and on 


the east side of it there is a piece of arable land 
which has been purchased by the urban district 
council, upon a pari of which an Uolation 
hospital is to be onilt, and the remaindw of 
which is let off in allotments. Between my 
land and the land purchased by the council is a 
Qaiokwood fence belonging to me, and on the 
further side of the fence there was an 8-foot 
dyke, half of which belongs to me and the other 
-half bo the council. (8-foot dykes are the rule 
here, and half of them belong to each adjoining 
owner). The oonncil claim that the whole (3 
the land right up to the hedge belongs to them, 
and they have instructed their tenants to 
cultivate right up to my hedge and set me at 
deflanoe. Shonld they do this, what would be 
my best course ?—J. T. 

There would have been no doubt as to 
your position had yon not said there “ was a 
dyke.” This implies that the dyke dees not 
now exist, and if this be the case, and for 
twelve years past (or longer) the previous oocu- 
piers or owners of the land cultivated the whole 
of the dyke as their own, the urban oonncil oau 
justify their claim, and yon oonnot prevent the 
allotment tenants from doing as they have been 
requested. Bat, on the other hand, if the dyke 
has not been previously cultivated, or if you 
have daring the last twelve years exercised any 
acts of ownership on your half of the dyke, ai 
by cleaning it, dig^g it, Ac., no such claim 
can be substantUbra by the council; and your 
proper course is to dig up and destroy the crops 
their tenants may plant on your half of the 
djke, and yon may and should at once com¬ 
mence an action of trespass against those tenants 
who do cultivate the land you claim.—K. G. T. 

Sab-tenanoy of garden.— For the last 
three years I have occupied the garden of an 
old mansion as sub-tenant. I send a copy of 
the agreement of one vear. My lan^ora is 
leaving at May term, ana the house and garden 
are let to another tenant. I have received no 
notice from my landlord, and I have greatly 
improved the plaoe, which was so foal when I 
took it that some of it is now for the first time 
under crop. I have arranged with the inoomiog 
tenant about the garden, but he will take over 
none of the ontgoer’s obligations. Can I claim 
compensation for improvements from theout- 
TOing tenant who let me the plaoe ? My rent is 
due on June 6th. Can he claim payment, as his 
interest will then have expired ? —Ayrshire. 

*«* The agTMment you send is merely a copy 
of a letter written by yourself on Dec. 6th., 
1897, to your present lanmord, in which yon say 
that you will take the garden for market 
gardening porposes at the rent smked by him— 
£7 16s., payable half-yearly. Yon do not sav 
whether you have preserved the letter in which 
the landlord offered you the garden, neither do 
yon say whether it was offered to yon for one 
year or npon a yearly tenancy. If it was only 
offered for one year, and you afterwards, on the 
expiration of that year, retook the premises 
verbally, von can be oompelied to quit when 
your landlord’s interest ceases, and yon cannot 
claim compensation for breach of contract if 
his tenancy has been determined by efflaxion oi 
time or by a proper notice to quit. Bat if his 
tenancy has been surrendered, or determined by 
mutual agreement, the matter would be 
different. If yon have verbally retaken the 
place, the Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Act does not apply, and yon cannot 
claim under it. It does not appear for 
what improvements you desire compensa- 
tion, and you can get no compensation in 
any event for oleaning the land. The matter is 
farther complicated by the arrangements you 
have made with the inooming tenant, and it is 
impossible to advise yon as to your claim for 
compensation; at any rate, it is impossible to 
advise you on the facts stated. Your landlord 
may compel payment of thereat, but he oanoot 
distrain for it, and so you may quit and with¬ 
hold payment until a satisfactory arrangement 
as to oompensation is made, or until he sues you 
in the oonnty oonrt. If you want further advice 
you must be careful to jgive full information on 
all the points snggestea or raised in this reply. 
—K. OfT. 


Wi have received the cetaloeue ol MessiSS. Abbot Bm%, 
of Southall, near London. Beekemrs, thee cotole gne c oa- 
Udning much Information concemwg hives and everything 
apperudnlng to the m&nogomsnt of Bees. 
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BATH’S 

PANSIES, &c 


WARE’S 

HARDY PLANTS 


For Present Plantingf. 


Of the very finest kinds for present planling. 

Collections of Hordr Plants for the Rook¬ 
ery* from 6s. for U distinct varieties, or for 
lU) distinct Tarieties. 

CoUeotions of Hardy Plants for border, from 
5s. for 12 distinct varieties, or 308. for 100 distinct 
f arietit s. 

Carnations, best selection, including all the choicest 
sorts, «a and 98. per doz. 

Delphiniums, a choice selection, 6s., 98. and 128. 
per doz. 

Pyrethrums. Single and VoirBLE. comprising all 
the beet sons in cultivation, 98. and 128. per doz. 

Hollyhooks (Double) in l‘i distinct colours, 98. 
perdoz. Mixed, all colours, 58. per doz. 

Phloxes (both early and late flowering). A grand 
Collection of all the finest varieties, 6a per doz. 

Clematis and Hardy Climbers in great variny. 
Is. and 28. 6d. each 158. to 18a per doz. 

For list of varieues and further particulars of above 

Collections see our Illustrated Hardy Plant 

Catalogue (No. 190l, post free on spplication. 


The industry now being carried on at my 
Flower Farms is the largest of its kind in the 
Kingdom, and the Royal Commission on Labour 
has reported upon the fact that 1,2(00 hands 
have been employed on these Farms during the 
busiest seasons of recent years. 

All the plants offered by me are exception¬ 
ally strong and hardy. The following will be 
sent securely packed and CARRIAGE PAID ^or 
cash with order. 


The presrat is a very good time for planting Carnations. 
The following sets are selected from nur superb Collection 
which is one of the finest in t he Kingdom. They are par* 
ticularly vigorous, and bloom most profusely. 

BATH’S CHOICE SET 

Of 12 ^ 

Ladas, yellov^ bright scarlet edge 
Jersey Maid, pale flesh, fragrant, free 
D^ce of Orleans, deep buff-yellow 
Pride of the Garden* deep carmine-rose 
Salamander, salmon-scarlet, largo 
Mrs. Gooden, deep yellow, scarlet edge 

S Mad am Leoarller, yellow, edged rose 
ueen of the 'Whites, mire white, fine 
T. Tordoff, pure white, ^ged pmk 
Pink Beauty, charming rich pink 
Philon fie Juif, deeo crimson-purple 
The Duke, Ralmon-pink, shading to buff 

BATH’S POPULAR SET, 

12 for 5s., Carriaare Paid. 

This set consisu of 12 fine assorted varieties of Camstioi s 
and PlcotCfB in various colours. They will make a splendia 
display in the border, and will also be found most valuable 
for cutting, producing an abundance of bloom on long stems. 
The above 2 Sets for 128.6d., Carriaare Paid. 


•• .. „ „ S/Scarr. pd. 

Tom Thumb Dahlias 12.3 6. can-, pd. 

For descriptions see Catalogue, free. 

CHOICE HARDY PLAHTS 

GaiUardlas, 3 s. 8d. ; Coreopsisjnrandiflora, 3e.; 
Chrysanthemum TnA.vrtTntivw Perfeotion. 3e.; 
Campanula pyramid alls, blue, 3s ed. ; ditto, white, 
6d. ; C. Baokhousei, blue, 3e. 6d.; ditto, white. 3s 6d.: 
Heuohera sanaminea, 3b. ; ditto, white, 4s. 6d: Geum 
atro-sanaruinenm fl-ni. 2s. ; Phlox, perennial. 
<2 vars., 3b. t^d. ; Oriental Poppies, new hybridB. 2b 6d ; 
Perennial Sweet Peas, red. lose. white, mixed, 3e.; 
Thaliotmm (Maiden-liair foliage). 12, in 3 vars., 3s : 
Primula denticulata and alba, Se.: Soarlet 
Flowered Lobells^ moat effective jierennial for bods 
or borders. Qnoen viotoiia, 3s.: Cardinxms. 3a.: 
Nanseniana (new). 4s. 6d. 

Blue Bfarxuerite (Agatka^a coelestis*, 12 for 2s. 6d. 
Geraniums, new double In-leaved, 12 vars. for 3s. 6d. 
Geraniums scented-leaved, 12. all 'different, for 3s. 
Abntllons, fine plants. 12, in 6 best sorts, for 3a 
Heliotropes. light or dark, very fragrant, 12 for Ss. 
Salvia BPleudens. grand for late flowering. 12 for 3s. 
Salvia rutilans (Fineapple-soented foliag^, 12 for Ss. 
Chrsrsanths, Japanere, l2 very choice named, ftd. 
Chrysanths, incurved, 12 very choice named, 2s. 6d. 
Cbrysanths, Esrly-flowering .Tapsnere, 12 vars,, 28. 6d. 
Chrysanths, Ear.y-flowering Pompon, 12 vars., 28. fid. 
Soarboro* Lily (Valloia), bright scarlet, fid. ea.: 12 for 


Special cUltntion is dratm to our Uni'ivalled 
Collection of 


Catalogue containing all the new varieties for 1899, 
many of ahich are illustrated, has been posted to all 
customers, and may be bad poet free upon application. 
N.B.—A/1 ord*r$ amounting to 20s, and upirardtt, 
vohfm aeeompauitd by ceuh, are tent oarriage and 
packing free. 


Hale Farm Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON 


BATH’S PANSIES 


^Perpetual bloomlufir.) 

TTie follrrwing selection of Pansies are the most popular, 
and should be planted at onoe. They include 'he magnidoent 
varieties specially grown for ihe Royal Gardens at Progmore. 

Bath’s Improved Giant Mixed, large flowel^ s d. 

B»BT>ned colours .. 16 

Bath’s Improved Giant Yellow, with dark 

bb'tch in«entre . 2 6 

Bath’s improved Giant White, «ith d,rk 
blotch in centre ,, 2 6 

Bath’s Improved Giant Pnrplo, rich velvety 
- 2 0 


JAMES DOUGLAS 
CARNATIONS. 


CARNATION SERD, saved from the beet Martin 
Bmit h named varieties, also best Vnute and Yellow ground 


purple .. . 

kth’s Lord Beaoonsfleld, deep violet-purple, 
top petals t hading off to wnite. a magnificent 

bedding Pansy . 

Assorted varieties from above, 50 for 7a ; 100 for 
13 n. Tarriage paid. 

kth’s Empress, a suoerb Collection, comprising 
the magoidcetii varieties specially selecUd for the 

Queen. 

Empress Pansy Seed, in sealed packets. Is , Is. fid., 


and2B. fid. ’ " ’ 

Bath's Monarch, the largest Pansies 


--- — —- -- .8 grown, a 

variety of ricb colours, and a continuous bloomer: 
60 for 9s.: 100 for 17a fid. Carriage paid. Seed la 
and 1b. fid. per packet . 


The HoFticnltapal Company, 

LEVENSHULME, near Manchester. 


deeoripUTe List of New and Old Carnations in 


For bedding, Violas are unequalled, continuing one mass 
r brilliant colour from April to October. 

50 Named Violas in septate oolours, yellow, purple, blue, 
Me, yellow edged blue, for 6s.; 100 for lOs. Carriage paid. 


EDENSIDE, CHEAT BOOKHAM, SURREY, 


BATH’S BEGONIAS 


Ret^uiriDg the beat Plants in the beat condieion 
for STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
are respectfully asked to write for ray 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Flowering and Decorative Plante. Palms by 
the 1,000, in all sizes and prices. Bouvardias, 
Tree (Jarnaiiocs, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Ivy 
Geraniums, Petunias, for decoration, or exhibi¬ 
tion, &o , Ac. All the best and most popular 
varieties. Also many species and varieties not 
commonly met with, at most moderate prices. 


As bedding plants Begonias are indispensable: tb^totaliy 
eclipse the Geranium boi h in ooluir and in flower. They are 
also well adapted to ooi se vatory and greenhouse decoration. 
The strain I offer is one o' the best. The flowers stand erect 
on short-Jointed foocstaiss; they are large, of fine circular 
form, and ' he plant is very dwarf and sturay. 

Pingle, fine, for bedding or pot culture, in six distinct 
colours, 6 for 2 k. 9d.; 12 for Se. Carriage paid. 

Single Mixed, all colours, fine flowtrs, 6for 28 ; 12for 3s. fid. 
Carriage paid. 

Double for bedding, mixed colours, fine erect flowers, 6 for 
4s.; 12 for 78. fid. Oarrisge paid. 


FiiiMt named varieties, strong plants from open ground, 
which will bloom well this season. 

4s. per dox..)_ . 

26s.Derioo .ICaiTlaaro Paid. 


■^/ ■ CARRIAGE 

^ PAID. 

One doxen, in 6 varieties, 28. 

One hundred* in 12 or more varieties, 128. 6d. 

One thousand, in 25 or more varieties, £5. 

Our OoUeotioD is so well known as to require no comment 
7f*. *”*.*o*^ *** varieties certificated by the Royal Hor i- 
cultural Seciety after trial at Chiswick. 

Galaloguts on appliccUion. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


(Summer-flowerinx). 

Thf se are specially adapted for blooming during the late 
summer and early autumn. They aive a marvellous display of 
bloom from July to the end of October, or until the frost cuts 
them down. They are also suitable for conservstonr and 
greenhouse d»’corBtion. and for cutting are invaluable. Plants 
should be obtained from April to June and planted in any 


YOUR 


WILL OBLIGE. 


good garden soU; will require no further attention l^yoni 
carefully staking os I hey grow. My Collection includes onb 

those which are true early-flowerlux varieties, Mj 

selection, in 12 lovely varieticB, 3b. C«1. per doz., catrisge paid 


A. J. A. BRUCE, 

The Nurseries, 

CHORLTON-CUM-HAROY, MANCHESTER. 


W H. SMITH is aeain sending out his 
• nnrivaUed BOX OF BEDDING PLANTS, oontain- 
W G«n“>*uin8 (ioclnding 12 splendid Ivy leaved), 12 Blue 
'P Yellow Calceolaria, 10 Blue Ageratum, 10 
FwAsis^ 8 A^rguerites, 6 Heliotrope, 6 Tropceolums. All 
^ poet free, 5s. 9d.; half the above, 

2*1. ^ Grand Dahlias and 6 choice Petunias gnUis 
each Collection: 3 of each in half-ooUections. Numeroxis 
iestimoniala received last season. 

The Nurseries, HadKItrluSutTglkl _ 
Digitizefl byTjOL'^e 


PLANTS FOR ALL GARDENS. 


Write for mp oomplote Catalonruo post free. 


rpROPiEOLUM SPECIOSUM (Glory of the 

-4. Scotch Highlands), the true acclimatised Chilian species. 
Most beautiful hardy perennial climber in existence, groiving 
10ft.; festoons of fiery crimson flowers and bright blue berries, 
charming foliage. 6 established roots. Is. 3d.: 12,28.3d., with 
instructions free.—KING, Stratheam. Mere-road. Leicester. 


R. H. BATH, Ltd 

The Floral Farms, fiWisbech 
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PLE ASE CUT THIS O UT. 

JOHN R. FLOWER, 

SEA VIEW NURSERIES, HAVANT, HANTS, 

Will atnd you Catalogue^ Qratis, on rtceipt of 
address on post cardy oj 

1,000 VARIETIES OF VEGETABLE & BEAUTIFUL FLOWER 
SEEDS, IN Id. and 2d. PACKETS. 

EQUAL TO WHAT ARE SOLD IN HIGHER-PRICED 
PACKErs BY ALL LEADING FIRMS. 

The Unsolicited Testimonials received hy him 
\oouLd Jill a large volume. 

MANY PRIZES TAKEN BY EXHIBITORS. 

T'HE Bewt Is. Collection of Flower Seeds in 

A the World, called the Startling Colleotion, post free. 
Is. 2d.; contains ene uoeral packet of each of the following, 
with gratis packet of new and beautiful Mikado Poppy, a real 
Japanese flower, white, edged crimson, splendidly fringed, 
and of artistic aiH^rance; thrive anywhere. Prise Aster 
Victoria, Ptoony Perfection, and Prize Quilled, all mixed 
Prize Stock, many coloars, pronounced by all purchasers beet 
they have ever seen; Chrysanthemum inodorum, producing 
purest double white flowers from July to December; tricolor 
Marguerite, New Ldrd Beaconsfleld, Gladstone, Sultan, also 
white and yellow, all mixed guaranteed true; Mignonette 
Crimson Giant, large sxiikes; new Gaillardias, mixed, includ¬ 
ing Piets ^renziana, very brilliant, scarlet and yellow; 
Godetia flamines, flaming crimson, showy bedder; new 
Helichrysum h'ircball, crimson, white, scarlet, and yellow; 
Calendula Meteor, very striking novelty; Candytuft, Dobbio’s 
Spiral, white, excellent fur cutting; Linaria aurea, orange 
and purple, deserves extended popularity; new double Corn¬ 
flowers, in great diversity of colours. All easy to grow, with 
full directions for cultivation. And please to 

UNDERSTAND 

as a further Inducement to lovers of good flowers to try my 
Seeds, I will give 

A FLORAL TREAT FOR 1/4s 

All who send Is. 4d. instead of Is. 2d. for the above OoUeo- 
Uon to cover cost of postage, eta, I srill include, poet free, an 
elagant Book of 64 pages and 100 illustrations (not a catalogue), 

“HOW TO CROW FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES." 

Brimful of information worth many golden coins to 
Amateur Gardeners for Outdoor or Greenhouse. Articles on 
Bulbs, Roses, Seeds, eta Thousands already in circulation. 
A purchaser writes: “Very plbased with your valuable book. 
It fully supplies the want of a 5s. book." Another purchaser 
writes: “1 am more than satisfied. You aay the information 
is worth many golden coins; I $ay it is worth its weight in 
gold. If I could not get another I would not taka fifty 
pounds for it.” This offer is only to purchasers of above 
Seeds; or Book sephrate, or with other Seeds, 7d., free. 


Sea View Nursery. HAVANT. HANTS. 


GEO. BOYES & GO. 

Offer none but tbe Finest Quality. Splendid 
Testimonials every day. 

on non CHRYSANTHEMUMS, the cream 

OVJyKJKjyj of the best; 12 grand varieties, including 
Maud Dean (finest white), for 2s. 6plend.d stuff from cold 
framea 

•TREE CARNATIONS, tbe finest varieties, in 

A strong young plants, Maud Dean, Victor, Hy. Gibbons, 
Harrison's White, all grand, and sweetly scented, 6 for 
2s. 3d.; 4 b. doz. 

TTERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS, Kelway’s 

LL Model, the finest strain, glorious colours, thousands of 
very strong stuff to offer, 2s. doz. 

7 ONAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s superb 

^ strain, best named sorts, brilliant colours, Ss. 6d. doz. 

'DEGONIAS.—Finest singles, large blooms, 
^ beautiful colours, fine bulbs, 2s. 6d. dox. 
n.LOXINIAS. — Finely blotched, growing 
VX plants, 3s. doz. 

5 non fuchsias.—W e offer the finest new 

yV/V/U and choice varieties in cultivation. 12 fine plants, 
single and double. Is. Sd.; 24 for 2 b. 9d., named. 

TUTARGARET CARNATIONS.—Very strong 

ULL young plants, 2s. doz. 

TJOUBLE PETUNIAS.—The finest named 

-Lr varieties, strong plants, 6 for Is. 9(L; 3 b. doz. 

nOLEUS.—12 b^utiful varieties, well rooted, 

VJ forls. 6d. 

TTELIOTROPES, sweetly scented, 12 strong 

•lA plants for Is. 6d. 

T OB ELIA, magnificent dark blue, strong 
AJ young plants from cuttings, 3s. 6d. per 100. 
•J^OMATOES, strong plants, best varieties, 

OWAINSONIA, beautiful greenhouse creeper, 

^ hundreds of beautiful white flower*, 3 strong plants. Is. Cd. 
All post free for cash with order onjy. 

AYLE8T0NE PARK MURSERIES, LEICESTER, 


60 . 000,000 

■REDDING PLANTS for SALE, very Cheap. 

■D A few are enumerated below, AQ plants are packed in 


Moss, and carriage paid. 

20 Carnations, Margarita, early flowertog, fine planU.. 1 
15 Camaiions. seedlings, from a splendid strain. * * r 

50 Compaota, lovely double pink, grand for edging .. 1 
IS Marguerit^ large flowering kind, white or yellow .. 1 
15 Polj^nthus, gold laced, good fiowering planU .. 1 

25 Polyanthus, all colours, well mixed .. .. .. 1 

12 Peas, Everlascing, white, rose, scarleL large plants 1 
50 Violas, white, dark centre, grand for bedding .. 1 
25 Sweet Williams, Auricola-eyed, large planu .. • • J . 

12 Sweet Williams, double, finest plants ever seen • • J 0 

20 Sunflowers, Perennial, grand stuff .. . - 10 

25 Seedling Geraniums, now for novelties, grand stuff 1 3 
25 Single Dahlias, fine planU for potting on .. • • J 0 

15 Double Dahliai, 1*.; 12 New Giant Dahhas .. ..10 

25 Verbenas, good stuff. Is.; 6 New Black Dahlias .. 1 
12 Scarlet Musk. Is ; 12 Begonias, ever blooming .. 1 
12 Tomato-plants, Rugby Clem, over 12 Inches hl|^ .. 1 
12 Large Thyme-trees, move well now ..0 

50 Ageratum, bine, Is.: 50 Phlox, good plants .. • • J 

6 Scarlet Salvias, la ; 6 Blue Salvias (12, Is. 6d.).. .. 1 

30 Gaillardias, la ; 20 Antirrhinums, whi^e or yellow .. 1 
12 Winter Cherry, la; 25 Salpiglossis, good plants .. 1 
25 Aquilegiaa white, yellow, and well mixed • * J 

25 Icelaod Poppies (must clear at once).1 

12 Calliopsts grandiflora, perennial, good plants .. .. 1 

3 Cucumber Plants, Telegraph. Lockie a or Rochford.. 1 
12 Enormous plants, large red Oriental Popny .. .. 1 

20 Gypsophila, tor cutting, la ; 50 Perillas .. 1 

.SO Swy-blue Sweet Peas, quite novelty .1 

50 Golden Gleam deep yellow Sweet Pea .. 1 

25 Pink Cupid P«i, la ; 100 Finest mixed Peas .. .. 1 

50 Sultans, white or yellow, Is ; 100 Lobelia blue .. 2 6 

15 Scarlet Verbenas, la ; 15 pure white Verbenas • • } 2 

12 Japanese Variegated Climbing Hops.10 

50 African Marigolds, la; 50 French Marigolds.. ..10 

20 Petunias, my noted large-flowering strain .. 10 

G. F. LETTS, F.R. H.S., Seedsman & Florist, 
WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 


Awarded over 200 Gold and Silver 
Medals, Prizes, and Certificates 
during 1895-6-7-8. 

FANCY PANSIES. 

I bold the finest Collection in the trade. 

18 var. of 18^. and the famous new variety, R White, 
for 6«.: 25 fur lOa 

12 var. of 1887. 4a : 25 for 7a 6d. 

18 Splendid Competition var.. 7 b. ; 25 for 5a 6d.; 
50. m 2 1 pairs, lUs.; luO, in 50 pairs, 18i. 6d. 

For SOe. I will send 100 in 50 pairs, including R White, 
tbe best 1828-7 var. This is the finest Collection that can be 

procured. SHOW PANSIES. 

18 var. of 1898 and Dr. .1. K Campbell (new) for 5a 
18 splendid var., 3 b. ; 25 fur 5a 6d.; 50, in 25 pairs, 10a ; 
100, in 50 pairs, 18s. 6d. 

VlOlcAS. 

In all the leading varieties and ooloura from pure white 
to deep purple. Fancy and blotched varieties. 

12 plants in 6 varieties, la 9d. 

12 „ „ 12 ,. 2a 

100 „ ., 10 „ 8a 

100 „ „ 25 „ 10b. 

500 „ ., 5) „ 35a 

I,COO ,. „ 50 „ eus. 

CAHNATIONS. 

FOR COMPETITION- 

12 plants in 12 best varieties, lOs. 

12 ., ,. 12 fine „ 68. 

These are mostly Martin R. Smith's varieties, and include 
Selfs, Fancita and Yellow Groundb. 

FOR BEDDING- 

12 plants in 12 liest varieties, 6s. 

12 „ „ 12 good „ 4s. 

100 „ „ 25 „ „ 27a 

50 „ „ 25 ., „ 15a 

CATALOGUES FREE. 

S. PYE, 

Bowgrave Nursery, Garstang. 


HARTLAND'S BEGONIAS 111 

HARTLAND’S CARDEN SEED811I 
HARTLAND’S FLOWER SEEDSIII 
HARTLAND’S RARE TULIPS in seasonIII 
HARTLAND’S DAFFODILS in season II 

Write for Seed list, 1899, and for other lists later on. 
Prices commensurate with quality. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND. Seedsman. 

Bulb and Begonia Grower, Patrick Street, Cork. 


EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLECTIONS. 

Carriaffe Paid. Strons Plants. 

To make Greenhonse Gay. 12 Geraniums, 6 
Fuchsia, 2 Begonia, 2 Marguerite, 2 Spiraea, 2 Solanums, 12 
Tradescantia, 2 Niootiana. 2 Musk, 2 Petunia, 2 Ricinus, 1 
Deutzia, for 28 9d : double quantity, 5s. 

Clematises.— Choice assorted, red, blue, grey, white; 
4 for Is. 9d. 

Tomato Plants, best varieties only, strong trans¬ 
planted plants: 20. Is. 3d. 

The “Giant” Geranium (true)—Grows lO feet 
trained agatn«t wall, very effestive, enormous trusses, scarlet 
blooms; 4d. ea^h; 6, la 9d. 

lK>1>ella Emperor William.— Popular dark-blue 
dwarf; 150 seedlings, for pricking off. la 

Choice Hardr Perennials for early blooming, 
assort^ from r.he following (my selection): Anemnnrs, 
Rockets, Lupins, Polyanthus, Potentilla. Flax, aweetWlHiaiu. 
Pyrethrums (mixed). Stocks, Violaa Pansies, Geums, Ooluai- 
bines, Aubrietia, Canterbury Bells. Valerian, Poiglovps, 
Carnations, Lyohnis; 60 strong plants for 2a 9d.; 130 for 
4a 9d. 

Beantlfal Hardy Climbers.— Hone^ok^ Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper, Climbing Rose, Irish Ivy, Ofeinatu, For- 
sythia. Jessamine, 3 Perennial Pea, Passion-flower, Eaonymus, 
Cotoneaster.6 American Bellbind. 4 Periwinkle, for 28 9<1. 

Twelve Beantlfal Hardy Eversreen Shrubs 

cboire selected for pots, window-boxes, 2s. 9d. 

Twelve Pinks, twelve Carnations, twelve Picoteea 
mixed colours for ‘2s. 

Seeds ! Seeds ! -25 Packets of Choicest Hardy Flower 
seeda, varieUea easiest grown selected, la 3d. 

869.090 Geraniums, Autumn struck.—Choicest varie¬ 
ties, mix^ 12. Is 3d.; 100 for 7v.; extra size. 12, Is. 6d. 

Grand Hardy Eversreens.-Laurel, Arbor-vitM, 
Box, Yew, Euonymus, Pine, ^r. Privet, Rhododendron, 
Aucuba, Mahonia, Cypress; 13 strong plants, Sa 9d. Or 13 
splendid Flowering Shrubs: Laburnum, Lilac, Broom. Ribm, 
Spinea, Berberia Coronilla, Cytisus, Ijaurustinus, Syringa, 
Bnowberry, Deutzia, for 3 b. 9d.; half quantity, 3a 
All the above are strong plants, bound to give satisfaction. 

a QAYE, CARLTON, LOWESTOFT. 


IT WILL SAVE YOU 

To send for my 
CATALOGUE of over 

60 , 000,000 

Bedding Plants of every description. Juvt published. Send your 
name and address on pia 200 Splendid Biding Plants, such as 
Geraniuma Calceolariaa Verbenaa and all named, carriage 
paid, 58. 6d. Don't miss sending for a Catalogue ; it will only 
cost you a posircard.—G. F. LETTS, F.R.U.S., The Plant 
Farm. West Ha'^don, Rugby._ 


A CHARMING COMBINATION for conser- 

vatorr baskets is Asparag^ Sp^^ri (plume-like) 


vatorv baskets i^ 
and three rani cum 
gala. All strong __ 
»-MISS WOODHOI 


m uiri^iktqm, or three frad^antia va 
caj^mi/pick'^ 28. 6d.,fi 


THE CARTWHEEL FLOWERIII 

White flowers, 3 to 4 ft. across, grand fediage. 12 fL high. 
Plant in the open now for next summer. Strong bulbs. Is. 6^ 
each ; 2 for 2a 6d.; seed, Is. 6d. and 2 b. 6<L mr ^t. Fuchsias, 
large as teacup, white, blue, yellow, the 3, 2 b. A Roee with 
green flowers, a Rose nf arly blue, a Rose whose flowers are 
2 ft. in circumference; the 3 for 5s., with one extra. Ail free. 

I. GOODY, F.R.H.8., BELCHAMP, CLARE, SUFFOLK. 

ACALYPHA SANDERII, THE MOST 

DESIRABLE NEW FLOWERING PLANT. The 
^nsation of Ghent and Temple Shows, 1898 Nice plants, 
34. 6d. each.—GARAWAY k CO., Durdham Down, Clifton, 
Bristol. __ 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

New CATALOGUE for 1899 Post Free on application. 

HAHLTAS.—12 choice Shows, Fancies. Cactoa, 
Lf or Pompones, Ss.; 25 var., 6 b. ; 50 var., 10s. 6d.; 100, 30 b. 
Dry pot roots same price. 

in nnn begonias (dry tubers ).—12 very 

-Lv/) \J\J\J choice, 58.: splendid mixed, 3s. doz., 90a 100. 

pARNATIONS .—12 fine named varieties, Ss.; 

v/ 6 for 2 b. 6d 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 grand exhibition 
Tar.. 2a; 25 var., 3a 6d. 12 standard soits, for cot 
flowers, la Sd.; 25, 28. Sd. 

•pOMATOES.—Rowley’s Up-to-Date, mostpro- 

•k llflo and finest flavour, la per packeL Plants, 3a 6d. 
per doa 

rTELIOTROPES .—6 choice named varieties, 

•lA iocluding Swanley Giant, la 9(L 

T ANT AN AS .—6 fine varieties to name. Is. 6 d.; 

U 12, 28. 6d. 

pUCHSIAS.—12 choice varieties for eihibi- 

•k tion, 3s.; 12 good sorta 28. 

TUTARGUERITES.—Feu d’Or, Halleri maxima, 
•Lu. and Agathsa ooalestia 2 of each, la 3d.; 2a doa 

A BUTILONS. — 6 fine varieties, 28 .; 13, 

A 3a6d. 

PELARGONIUMS. — Fringed and spotted 

A exhibition varieties, 12 for 5a, ready for 5-inch pota 
PJERANIUMS (Zonal). — Pearson’s choicest 
IX yarieties, to name. 6 for 28., 12 for 3a 6d. Doublea 
Continental varieties, to name, 6 for 3a, 12 for 3a 6d. Ivy- 
leaf. double: My Collection oontains the very beet of these, 
in all shades of colour, 6 for Is. 9d., 12 for Sa 
pOLEUS.—12 brilliant colonred varieties for 
VJ exhibition, Ss.; IS good decorative sorta 2a 6d. 
PENTSTEMONS .—6 fine named sorts, Is. 6d.; 
A 12, 28. 6d. 

QTRAWBERRY plants.—Royal Sovereign, Ss. 

IX 100; Latest of All, 8a 100. 

All post free for Cask. 

POWLEY & SON, 

PHILADELPHIA, NORWICH. 


THE PROPER COLOURS. 


n TO ENSURE A PERFECT LAWN" 
j- SOW OARAWAY'S “ONLY THE BEST” LAWN I 
GRASS, la per lb ; post free, la 4<L; 7 pounda 7a 9d.— 
GARAWAY k CO., Durdham Down Nurseries, Clifton, 
BristqL__ 

Asparagus. —Plant now Garawa:Y’B^ 
Connoveris ColoseaL 2;year-old roota 3a per 100.— 
GAR AWAY k CO , Clifton, Bristol. 



VIOLAS are now the mort 
popular, the most inexpensiva 
and the most delightful flowers for 
the garden. They make glorious 
bunches as single plants or magni¬ 
ficent in maasea Prices to suit 
peer or peasant. One colour, Ts. 
per dozen; aeeorted, all different, 
9a 6d. per dozen; 100 plants, In 10 
distinct varieties, lOa, all named 
and carriage paid. Seed, l»-t 
28. 6d.. 5a per packet. 


WM. SYDENHAM, 

TAMWORTH, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


n.REEN CORN.—The only Maize whicn will 
>X ripen in England and produce this delicious breakfast 
vegetable. Two cobs sent ter la 9d.—Apply F. FANE, 
Moyles' Court, Rings ood. 


KENT, THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO. 

Publish the following CATALOGUES, which they will for¬ 
ward on applica ion, yiz.: Fruit Tree* (illustrated), wl 
stamp), others post fiee. Spring Lists of Herbaceous anu 
Climbing Planta Greenhouse and Store PI*"'*’ 

Har(}y Bamboos, Aa Rose Catalogue. General List w Com- 
fera Shrubs, and Evergreena Strawberry Li*t (cultural). 

II|E ROYAL ,NURSERIES, MAIDSTONL 
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QARDEJVIJfQ ILLUSTRATED, 


|T. TURNER, A GT. SUnON, CHESTER. 

I aPJEUWO €3TmW1AJWLAM€JW1 S^XaS. 

I Tills seasim being the best I have ever had, 1 am desirous of making many alterations for autumn. I now offer the wlmle of 
I mystoek at GRXATJ.Y RXDUCKD PRICKS to clear the whole of it out. The offers m m long m unsold, ^ders over 2s. ^ 

1 carriage paid; also GRATIS with every 2s. 6d. order 3 Lllium lanoifoltum rubrum. white, ^ils is by fw toe 

cheapest offter I have over made. AS I WANT TO CLEAR THE WHOLE OF MY STOCK. A f^^rlse named Cannas. 2s. 6d. dos. 
Large roots. Cactus Dahlias, 2s. 6d. doz.; 2-year-old Begonias, 9s. 100. READ THIS ADVT. CAREFULLY. 

CARNATIONS named. 6. 28.: W. 3^ 6d.; Crimcon Oiore, BEDDING PLANTS AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. ALL H.p. ROSES, EXTRA URGE. SALE PRICE, 

li 3a. 6(L PINKS.—E. Laohams PUk, 6, 28. 6d.; 12, 48 POnn STUFF AT SALF PRICES TURNER'S ORIliSON RAMBLER, It. tize, 3 for 1 b 3d. 

.SeedUng Carnations, 25. Ir. 3d. * omT;,r.c,5^',* 81*. Twolte 

CANNAS, CROZY’S, named, 8. 28 8d.; 13. 48. 6d. Sale ASTERS, the very finest, 60, Is. 6d.; 100, COUNTE3S OP OXFORD.19 3 0 

pri e. 6, Is ed.; 12, & •Wf. Mixed, 8, la.: 12, la. 9d. Xl 2«. Dwarf Ten-iraek Stock. 50. Is. 6d ; 100. 2 b. 6d. M A ON A OH ART A, 4 feei. high.19 3 0 

AMERICAN PEARL TUBEROSES. Sale lurioe, 25, la, 6d. Pyrethrum (Oolden Feather), 50, Is.: 100, la. 9d. Nicotiana GENERAL JACQUEMINOT .. .. ,.19 3 0 

(Ordinary price, 12. Vs.) afflols(Tobaoco), 25,-1b. 3d. Margueritea, white and yeUow, MRS J. LAINQ. sale price of 9d, size .. ..19 3 0 

GLADIOLUS, l^MOINE'S hardy hybrids, 13. la. 6d. Sale 2>, la.'3d. :50, & Heliotropes light, dark, or mixed, 25, MMB G. LUIZET, bla^k Rose..19 SO 

G m*. 25. Is. 6d. I*. 6d Fuchdan. 25. Is 6d. Dahlias from cuttings, Cactoa 8. DROPHIM. extra plants.19 SO 

DIOLUS O AND A VE NS IS, exhibition bulbe, 13, la. 6d. and Fancy Pompons, 25, la. ^d. Calceolarias, yellow, 25. la. 6d. OAPT. CHRISTY, good atnif .. ..16 26 

Sale prine,^ls. M. Calceolarias, crimson, 25, la. 6ci. Marigolds E’dorado. 25, la MME. R^MONN^ r P. Neyrxn. Mra. P«ul , 19 3 0 


BEDDING PUNTS AND GREENHOUSE PUNTS. ALL 
GOOD STUFF AT SALE PRICES. 


CANNAS, CROZY’s! named. *6. 28 6d. : 13. 4a. 6d. Sale ASTERS, the very finest, 60, Is. 6d.; 100, 
pn e. 6, Is 6A; 12. Mixed, 8,1".: 12. Is. 9i XI 2a r'd. Dwarf Ten-week Stock. 50. la 6d ; 100. 2a 6d. 

AMERICAN PEARL TUBEROSES. Sale price, 25. la, 6d. Pyrethrum (Oolden Feather). 5a la.: 100. la 9d. Nicotiana 


Sffle prit'e, tt. Is. 6d. Cftlocolsrias. crimson. 25. ts. 6ci. M^riicoids E^dors^o. 25. la. MM.E. IL MONNENT, p. NeyrDn# Mrs. PahUl • 1 9 SO 

GDJXINIAS ERECT A ORANDIFLORA. named, 6,Sa. 6d.: Marigolds Legion of Honor French, 25, la. Petuniaa aingle PRIDE OF WALTHAM, Royal, J. Cherpin.. 19 3 0 

12. la «d price a la 9d,; 12, ^ or double, 25, la 6d. EcheTeriaa, 12, la 6d. Rod Lobelia, i2. And about M other Ta letiea. Thes^ Rt^a are all extra 

ADA^UALACE BROAD BKAN, largest for exhibition, 6d, Geraniums. 12, la 3d. Chryaanthemuma, 25 for la. 8d Iwsei and will bo sent ready pr mod; or 6, I of each, yot»r 
adrertised at la qt. 8do price, 6d. per qt. - — ---- •Aia-^r.inn e. • iq ^ rh h..ia nrtna >■ innw m 


O /C COLLECTION OF LILIUMS.—2 aura 

" tnma (Golden-rayed Lily of Japan), 2 Calla aathlopioi 


U tnma (Golden-rayed Lily < 
(Lily of Nile), 2 loogiOorum, 2 lax 
ambrliatam grandlnornm, 2 Lill 
Lot, 2a 6d., worth Sa Sale price. 


ARALIASIEBOLDI,2year8 old, 6, Is. 6d. ; (wSSH;. dozen 

12, 2a8d. Coleua (French Nettles), 12. la 6d. Primu'aa, AT AM ED G 


selection, 28.: 12, 3a 6d. Sale price aa long as unsold. 
(Worth 9a dozen.) 

fJAMED GLADIOLUS. — Kelway'a Gold 

■Dl Medal, 6, named, la. fd. Gladiolus gandaren^ia (la. 6d. 
dozen), Sale price, 25. la. 6d.; 103. 4s. Oandidum Lilies, Sale 


Choice CoU^jg^^j^^gle Named 

[£ BRIDE (new), wh'te, rery fine, 50, la 9d. 

ARLET QUEEN, large aingle scarlet, ^ la 9d. 

IS. WALKER (extral white, bine al^ed, 50^ la 9d. 


3b MRS. WALKER (extra), white, bine ahaded, 50k la 9d. ^ Sale price 12.1 _ „ _ __ _ _ 

1 OEGOKIAS. — PiiM .train, l-jear-old, in 5 pRIVBT.-S»U price, 50. U. 6d. Smell 

nESbTllfe‘^J^;i.11tiiSno'rV^1u.ran. 

AUEOliA.doubl.«lBOT’?^f*^. SALE PHICE OF TEA ROSES AT HALFOROIMARYPRICE. 

LAVEN^fctetSjS.Id! &! 50a • ^0* 7"- “- GLOlREDEDIJON!bulI-yeilow.la8izo!s.la3d. 2 6 - 

" •• :: It £ & G-Loxinias 'erecta grandiflora, 1*15 

LITEA NANA Fll-PL..’bri^e yell^ .. 8d. 6a 60 b. * SOM BIHEUL, white, 6d. size.19 SO 

MAD TOURS NUBAN.daiTbiight row.. Sd. 6a 60a ’‘‘'®’ “ .. 

MULTIFLORA GRAOILTS, bright straw- vPi^frkxrrA rpi 

berryrolonr . .. .. Sd. 6a 50a. DEGONlA TI 

PETIT HENRY, bright crimaon-acartot .. 8d. 6a 60 b. la. 6d.; 10. 2s. ( 

ROSEA MULTIFLORA^joft rose .. .. 8d. 6a 60a TV/TONTBRET] 

SOURLDBAUSTBRLItZ, fiery red .. 8d. 6a 6Qa Jjl flORa!^ 

DOUBLE BEGONIAS. 5^'id! AMERICAN 


Named Fuchsias, 12, 2a 6d. Named Geraniums. 12. 2s. H. 

Jacoby, Queen of Whites, Niphetoa, Happy Thougbo, F OBEHA EzDperor William froni CUttlDg< 
Scented, VmutIub, Iry-leaf. Bijou, Amy Hogg, Raapail, J. AJ laige buahea. 25, la 3d. ; lOJ. 4a Lobelia cardiual 
Gibbons, Pink, Soailet, 2s. dozen, Sale price. Qu^n Victoria, red leaded, 6, la. 6d.; 12, 28. 6d. 

DEGONIAS.—Prize strain, 2-year-old tubers, pERNS in small pots, 6 varieties, 6 Pteris, 

^ Sale prloe 12, la 9d.: 25, 3r.; 5^ 5a : 100, 9 b. J- Maiden-hair. 6, la. Sd ; 12, 38.; ICO, 128 


iy^ ^ «-jrc»r*vsu iii b|m«uuiu uiiEvurwB. cmu« uriuv. o. is. : 

^ 12. la. 9d.; lea 128. Named, a la 9(L; 12, Ss.; 25, 6d.; 

100, 2Ca 

50 *. DEGONEA TUBERS, started in 5 colours, 

60b. L' la. 6d.; 10. 2s. 6d.: 20, 4ii.: 10 •, 128. 6d. Bale price. 


HOUV. D'UN AMI, <»nnine and ailrer-roae . 
COQUET DE LYON, one of the beat Roees . 
80UV. DE LA MALMAISON, white, extra . 
HERMOSA. ady. at Pd. exteh. Sale price 


80LIEL DB AUSTERLITZ, fiery red .. 8(L 6e. 6Qa 

DOUBLE BEGONIAS. i*!?* 

OLEMENCE DENIS ART. fine aatinyiOM U 10 7 6 64 0 

Da OALLAIRD, dark .12 10 6 960 

FLEUR DEOHRYSANTHbrightsalmon 1 6 15 0 114 0 

LAFAYETTE. dazxUngcinnabar-rad .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

MAD. GALLAIRD. fleshy rose .. .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

OCTAVE MALLET, pure white .. .. 1 3 10 6 96 0 

81LPBUREUS. sulphur-yeUow .. .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

BKGON1A8, Single varieties- Prise strain. 

^ Sale price half below prioea For a Dos. Per 50 lOa 


Id AMERICAN PEARL TUBEROSES.—Sale MME! FAL:X)T. nankeen and yellow .. ..1 

7,10 7 fl 040 prloe for good bnlba, 25, la. 6d. MME. H. J AMIN, white and yellow .. 1 

I 5 10 6 WO QP^ISH 1R18.-Started, 60, U.3d.: Sylvia, !5 Se'” ■' i 

1 o in 2 'ofl 2 P Mme. R^hel, Sir Newton, Britifh Queen, La FaTourite, MME! HO^TI^^e lemon !! !! !! 1 

1 3 in S « 0 Orwjge, Lilaulnua mME. S. COOHET, creamy-crlmaon centre .. 1 

? S ink m 2 a Marie VAN HOUTTE, pale yeUow .. ..1 

1 3 i2 R OR 2 FLAG, or IRIS GERMANICA.—These the queen, white-yciiow . l 

A are atfiendid for gardena Ordinary price, la fd. dozen. DUCHESS DE AUER8TADT, yellow .. .. 1 

rise Strain. pnoe of IHb gF>rnianica, flowering roota mixed, 60, PRECIS KRUGER, coppery-yellow .. ..1 


Per50 lOa Iz. 3d.; 100, 2* 3d.; 1,000, 208. Named, ordinary price, 4a6d! .I « 


Bcariet, must brilUant and elfeotire .. 2^ 4/6 15/- VUS doz. * Bale price, named, 6, la.; 13. Is. 6d. ; 100,10.< 

adeUcatear^lorelycolour .. W 13/- »/- TRlS KiEMPFERI (Japanese Iri 

■* *' fiS XM iS" ? 7 /R price of theae, mixed, 12, la.; 25, la 6d.; nai 

* ‘ 3 « ^ ifijR 12. Ib. 6d. A few coloufs: whit-, double white, 

. •• light centre, double white atriped. double whl 


5IME. BERARD, floe coppery-yellow 


|*tn Pine Mixed, all the aboreoedoare 2/8 4/6 15/- 


ID/- WgfO UlilDVUi O, tB. I 14, IB- OU. y IW, a»a:aAv.ra.xvj.e, aacjw J •• • • a 

}£- Si- K^MPFERI (.Japaneoe I.i.).-Sale i 5 

IV- It/O ^ Suhl.*^,ii«°'.^i M*MAN COCHET. toe flncM^rrwotta " 1 9 


Extra Pine Mixed.1/9 3/- 9/6 17/8 

Sale price of abore Prize Strain, 5 colours, and mixed, half 
above prices as long aa um old. 

^CACTUS DAHLIAS, 4d. each; 6. la. 6d; 12,2a 6d. 
Kyneritb Coohineal Mra Hawkins 

a of Radnor EL Freeman Delicata 

Crawley Gem . E. Weekley Dnke of OlarsBos 

Kathleen Miss V. Morgan King of Oactua 

A W. Tait Mra Keith E. Oannell 

^thea Gannell'a Brilliant Blra. A. Peart 

Joeephine 8t Catherine Lulu Clark 

B. of EynaMord Prince Christine Su. of Conrene 

Mr. Gloeae B. of Arundel Sir T. Lawrenoe 

^ Bishop B. Keith V. Folkeetona 

HarmoBy Mr. Bennett Apollo 

^ Ba^ Black Knight Hraorla 

l^Maraham H. W. Tait LLyndhuit 

Groeranor MA of Kent Amj^ion 

^rin WUU Laaa Yellow JuareM 

Ceotennial -- - _ 

SHOW DX 


centre, double white atriped, double white, double nlTHV.KiTp. mv.rmpt ’ ” 3 

M ??!« ‘«<'Prtoo.l.«n.d.l2. icr™Gi;iNOS8EAU.Vhi»LaP«l.oi- " I 

lixed, half y, w j , o* i LEO XIII, a very uaeful sort.1 

pAONIES — Kelway’s Gold Medal Singles, souv. de MME. J. metral, fine flower.. 1 

3 a^ M named, ordioary price, '8 b. dozen; Sale mi;e. A Sa. 6d.; MME. WELSH.1 

12, 6a ; 25, 10a. 6d Mixed Double, fine roots, worth 6s. doz.; A. VIBERT, pure white .1 

Sale price, 12, 2b. 6d.; 6 for la. 6d. BOUQUET DDR, pale yeUow .1 


Mixed, per dozen, 2a 6d. 


Sir T. Lawrenoe 

V. Folkeetona 

Apollo 

Honoria 

LL^dhuit 

Ammion 

Yellow Juareal 


12, 6a ; 25, lOa. 6d Mixed Double, fine roots, worth 6s. doz.; A. VIBE RT, pure white .19 

Sale price, 12, 28. 6d.; 6 for la. 6d. BOUQUET DDR, pale yellow .19 

OPIRi£AS Sale price.—Spiraea palmata, piak, f®^®^ •• *• i 2 

6, la.; 12, le. 6d. Ulmaria plena, double white. Sale .in 

REVEVoRd.»& :: :: ! 5 

for IB. • l4t 18. 0<1« npirsCB UtliDOi(l68« Da Is. OQ. « l2« 2 b, on. I V ’Rt^TliU'T 'PfldT’ 1 A 

MONTHLY BRIGHT RED !! !! !! I 6 

OAXIFRAGE, large leaf. Sale price, tt for < 6 . ; CAPUCI NE, fine yellow ..16 

w 12, la 6(L Echereriaa. for bedding. Sale price, 6. la: 12, BEAUTE INCONdTANTE, Sale price.. ..16 26 

la. 6d. Hemerocallia tD» Lilies), largh yellow flowers. Sole All above Roses offered Sale price aa long as unsold only, 

rnioa. 6 la: 13, la. 6d. Phlox, red and white, Sale pnoe, 6 Your own selection, 1 of a sort, 6, 2*. 6d.; 12, 4a 

on nifS}^ R^abded lily of valley m-i ""*.own importation. oal£ roil 

CMWN8..S»l?.Prl<».50,liM.;100,fc . 5 to 7 tooh-. Bri. Dri» .. ..16 


CROWNS, Sale price, 50, la 3d.; 100, 3a 


-’ v;— . Auratuma 5 to 7 inchea Sale price 

■ nUFTEil) PANol£S, all colours, moat lovely Auratuma (Goiden-rayed Lily) 8 inch .. .. 

X- for bedding, 50, la 6d.; 100, 28. 6d. White Panaiea 12, Auratuma, in fine oonriition, 9 inch 

la. White and Black, 25, la 3d. YeUow, 12, ia Pale Blue. Auratuma (adv. at la. each; lUa dozen, 10 to 12) 


lAHUi^ed. each;6.3a6d.; U,4a6d. 
FANCY76d.each; 8.2a6d. 


la. 3d. Auratuma extra larw, each la.5 6 

9 —T>elphiDiums, in l-jlium Bpeoioaum rubrum, 9 to 10.19 

M Tv^iirk/w. 1 ,. Llllnm apecioaum roseum.19 

!«• Lilium longiflorum (hardy Harriai), 5-lnoh ..10 

miV J ? ?r^ UllumlODiiaorum, extriutmo ..10 


J' for 6a : Glolre do Dijon, Tnmer'a Crimaon Rambler, 'SoxlnimflSa roxriove8*mixed 12 sS Anchi^ Lilium longitlorum, extra large 

J^wn^^dS^udCTbSrg Belle de Baltimore. La Giffiand,’ i^*^S^‘^3one°KJlSfta°5o’ U 'sd^'SrotSi^lTiiBtiS'^a S’ Kramer! (pink) 

TURNER’S PLANTS.—Lobelia cardinalis (the theordlnary price, so, InSaortalaCd.; lC0,inl0gorte,2B.6d* Lilium loffioHum roeeum " 

^ IxOhAlial. a. la All ! 13 . 3 b M PAntafAninna. K'Alwa.ir’a A 17 K 7 A T t t„». . 


& M i-ToSy 25. Is. 3d ; 50. 2a: lOO, 3ii. 6d. Wa’lflowera, Sale price, lOa 9d. monatrum album 

'«Sii*S£r,^£‘5S■‘SiS5^^A*^'pto^^ DAISIES, white, so. Is. 3<i.; pink and white, «hiS&':to ui,) 

f^eae Lantern), roota 6, la 3d.; Alkekenri (Winter -^,50,18 ^ labium OallalLittle Gem) 

Creeper, Sale price, 

Lilium (^»rborouR^LUy )^ 

2/9 COTTACERS’ COLLECTION 9/0 AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI, self-olinging Vir- 

bUI lAMIto bULLtbllUN 4/N ii ginian Creeper, ordinary price, la each; Hale price, 3, STANDARD BOSl 

Sale Price 2fl. la 3d. ; 12 , 4a. 6d. (Cheap at lOa ) i . price, 9a ; mixed, unnam 

galiflower. Celery, Ridge Cucumber, &ek, Goa and CabbSge v>vF‘ S' I* 

I l^uace, Maa:ard, Oresa Parsley. Savm, Vegetable Marrow. HROZY’S CANNAS, named, 6, Is. fid. ; 12, O. Lefebvre F. Ho 

each of Onion, Radish, Parsnip. Chirrot. Turnip, and six Lf 28.6d.: mixed, a la : 12. la 6d- Doqble Begonias, 5, E- G. Ja; 

J^eU of Good FIowot Seeda. This CoUection ia splendid In 5 ooloura 2a 9d.; la 6e.; 30, 9a; exhibition size, ST^; §• 
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AU abore LdUea are offered leas than half ordinary iwica 
STANDARD ROBES, la each: 12a doaen; Sale 

price, 9a ; mixed, unnamed, dozen, 9a ; Sale price, 6a 


COLLECTION OF GLADIOLUS. 

J Brenchle^iU 12 Brides 

; 221?"® ■ 12 Gandavensia 

Phtiicanaa 12 French Hyhnda 

. HaU the abore can be had for la. 6d. 

gUDIOLUS, HYBRrDS.-Kelway’8 Gold 

^"’ol 


A. Colomb 

B. of Waltham 
D. Jamain 

F. Holmes 

G. Jaoquemlnofe 

J. Bi^t 

K. H^e 

P. of Waltham 
M. CharU 
B. Maynard 
Gloire do Dijon 


A. Carriera 

O. Foreatier 

D. of Edinburgh 

B. Rothachild 
J. Hopper 

J. Cherpin 

P. G. de Rohan 
Mad. E. Verdler 
Mad. G. LolMt 
A. Wood 

La France 


pEAS, 8d. quart,-Bliss’ Abunc^oe, SSiSiSSST 

u Mad. V. Veidier B. Maynard A. Wood 

Little Gem, rn^aet, Veltch aPorf^tira, Hurat. Jeyea Mra. J. Laing Gloire do Dijon La France 

*^® Dozen, our aelection, 10a. 4-year-old Standards, very large 

T7TOLET8 FOR FORGING. — Clumpe, 12, is. ; head^ mixed, 28. each: 16a dozen 
^ 2A la. Od. Japanese Lanterns, a Is. 6d. nAii.nv rriLTMTRlwn SAsmsL 

mJa^IOLUS BRIDE, smaU, 100 Is.; large, eforM. 2^e?S5h^®4faSIS2,2a 6d. 
^ 100,9 b. Tomer’s Orimson Rambler, Am a di a Belle de Baltimore. 











































UARDEmJVG ILLUSTRATED.. 


April 29, 1899 


BADMAN’S DAHLIAS. 

CHOICEST AND CHEAPEST. 

Grand Caotns Novelties, 1898.— Ar»chn«, Annie 
Turner. Alfred Vaeey, BritAnnia, Caeilda, Capeten, DaffodlL 
E J Deal, F. C. Pawle, Falka, Gipey. Island Queen. Keyne s 
White. King of Siam. LaTerstook Beauty. Kingh^her, Mrs. 8. 
Dickens, Blary Serrioe, Urs. Dickson, Miss Finch. Night, 
Primrose Dame, Porcupine, Regulus, Ruby, Standard Bearer, 
Stella, Tillle, the rery cream up-to-date. 

Edward Badman’s selection from abore, in most distinct 
exhibition colours, 10s. doz., post free. See CatalOffne. 

Grand Caotna Noveltiei, 1897.— Startlsh, Brides¬ 
maid. C. Woodbridge, Cinderella. Cyclt\ D. Jamesom Ensign, 
Fantasy, Flossie, H. Stredwick, Iona, Jessie, Miss Webster, 
Mrs. K Foster, Mrs. Ailhauaen. Nil Desperandum, Princess 
Ena, African Queen. Edward Badmau's selection from 
these, 12 flrst-cisss exhibition colours, Os., poet free. Bee 
Cataloffue. 

Fusilier, Beatrioe, Mrs. Monteflore, Mrs. F. FelL Mrs. 
WdsoQ Nobl -, Mrs. A Beck. C»sar, Aurora. Miss A. Jones, 
Mabel Keith, Mr. B. Stirling, Valkyrie. Lady Penianoe, 
Nightioga'e, Bennett, Mshala Shereff, Mavor Haskins, Mrs 
Turner. Barnes, Sloane, Welch. Bashan, Folkestone, Ernest 
Oannell. Bynsford. Heary Cannell. Harmony, Earl Pemnroke, 
GrosTenor, Oosford, Blanche Keith, Matchless, Bertha 



Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 

THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. CARRIAGE PAID. 
TE8TIMONIAIB OF RECENT DATE.-C. W., GUs- 
gow, writes: "Very pleased indeed with the plants." E. A, 
Guildford: "Plants arrived quite fresh. Many thanks for 
extras." T. T., Oxford: "Plants to hand in excel ent con¬ 
dition. I thank you for them, and wish you every success. 
Your packing is excellent." s. d. 

6 Geraniums, New Zonale, sin^e, large fld., named .. IS 
6 Geraniums, New Zonale, dounle, large fld., named .. IS 
6 Geraniums, New Iry-leaved, double, named .. ..13 

12 Geraniums, Zonale various, unnamed.11^ 

12 Geraniums, Silver-leaf, scarlet bloom.19 

12 Coleus, most superb and distinct varieties .. ..16 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellow, and sulphur, named 1 0 
8 Primula oboonica, always in bloom, large plants ..10 
12 Lobelia " Queen Victoria,” scarlet perennial ..26 

6 Streiitocarpus, New Hybrids, of easv culture .. ..10 

4 " Ba^ " or " Smallest in the World Fuchsia.. ..10 

4 " Monument," largest double purple Fuchsia .. ..10 

4 " Molesworth,” la^st double white Fuchsia .. ..10 

6 Fuchsias, best sorts, double or single, named .. ..10 
40 Aster Belteridge's Quilled, 12vars., mixed .. ..13 
40 Aster B^lts Dwarf Bouquet, 12 vara, mixed .. ..13 

40 Aster Victoria, 12 vars.. mixed.13 

40 Aster, dwarf Chrysth. fld., 12 vara, mixed ..13 

40 Aster, Comet or Poodle. 12 vara, mixed ..13 

40 Aster Truffaut’s Perfection, 12 vara, mixed .. ..IS 
40 Stocks, doubl^ larg^fld., 12 vars, mixed ..IS 

23 Gaillardia Lorenxiana, grand for cuUiog ..10 

40 Phlox Drummondi grsndiflora, 12 colours, mixed .. 13 

3 Choisya temsta, fragrant, free flowering ..10 

25 Cornflower "Victoria," new dwarf blue bedder .. 10 

4 Hop, new variegated, mnd climber .10 

25 Ageratum. Imperial awa»f blue bedder.13 

4 Aioysia cltriodora (T/emon-scented Verbena) .. .. 10 

40 Helichrysum (Everlastings), in 12 vars., miird ..10 
12 Salvia Bluebeard, continuous flowering, dwarf 10 

4 Lophoep*rnDum ecandens, grand climber .. ..10 

4 Maurandya Barclayana grsndiflora (climber) .. .. 10 

12 Calceolarias " Golden Gem " or " Sultan," dark ..16 
6 Aster " Michaelmas Daisy," distinct, named .. ..13 

6 RIvina humilis (Rouge plant), fruits very freely ..10 

4 Trachelium coeruleum, grand pot plant.10 

A Gloxinia tubers, extra choice, erecr strain, various ..16 

3 Mandevillea suaveolens, fragrant climber, white ..10 

4 Eucalyptus globulus, fever disinfectant.10 

12 Salvia pateirs, beautiful blue,^rand apikes .. ..20 




I>er Parcel Poet. 

All interested In Dahlias either Cactus, Showj^ancy. 
Pompones. or Singles, should write at onoe for my 1899 Cata¬ 
logue, post free on applioation. 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

ONSLOW NURSERIES, 

_HA]LSHAM, SUSSEX. _ 

B egonias, Tuberous-rooted, Singles, splendid 
tubers, in grand mixture, 2*. 6d. doz.: in 6 distinct 
colours, 4s. doz. DonblOS* fine mixed, 5a. doz. Oloxiola% 
ohoioe mixed, 2s. 6d. dcz Geraniums : Scarlet Vesuvius. 
Is. 3d. doz.; 78. ICO; West Brighton Gem (best scarlet) 
Henri Jacoby (finest crimson), Raspail (scarlet double'. White 
Nipbetoe, Pi«k Christine, Queen of Whites. Silver Varie¬ 
gated. all la 6d. doz. lOa. ICO. post free. (^1 'oolaria Golden 
Gem, strong rooted cuttings. Is 3d. doz.; 5s. 100. 

BAPlVrAJff, 

Nurseries. Hoilsham, SUSSEX._ 

ilO PUNTS FOR 5/- 

pDWARD BADMAN’S BOX OF PLANTS 

contains: 60 Geraniums (mixed coloars, including 5 
choice Ivy.leaved), Yellow Caloeolarias. 10 Fuchsias, 10 
Sweet Heliotrope. 10 Ageratum, 15 Blue Lobelia, and 5 
Verbenas. All well rooted and lure to please. Half the 
Colle^aion. 28 6d., post free, 9d ; half Collection, 6d. extra. 
NOTE.—10 choice Dahlias gratis with each whole Collection, 
5 with each half. P.O.O with order. 

EDWARD BADMAN, NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


2 Begonia Rex, splendid foliage 
12 NioJtlana afflnis (sweet-scented Tobacco) 

12 Nasturtium " Fireball," fiery scarlet climber 
100 Lobelia Blue King, the best variety .. 

50 Lobelia, giant white. 

12 Achimezet. " Mauve Queen ' 


Plants Worth Buying. \ ^BoUyhocksTShrto^ ^^le,°varloui colours. ** ! ! 2 0 


UNEQUALLED VALUE. CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASH. 

Doz.—e.d. 

Geraniums, named, best varieties only, 6 for Is. 9d. .. 3 0 

Geraniums, grand new and extra choice, 6 for Ss. ..56 
Cieraniums, Ivy-leaved, best namea dbl. var., 6, Is. 6d. 2 6 
Arum Lilies* extra strong. 17a 6d. 100; 6 for la. 6d. .. 2 6 

Coieua finest named exhibition var., 6 for la 3d. ..20 

Campanula, lovely white, banging, 4 for la 3d. .. .. 2 9 

Calceolaria Golden Oem. extra strong, 1(^. 6d. 100 ..16 
Fuchsias, finest named exhibition var.. 6 for la 3d. .. 2 ( 

Gladioli, Lemoine’ssuperb Hybrids, lOs 6d. IIH) ..16 

Hanging Lob&lia, lovely dark blue. 10a 6d 100 .. ..16 

Marguerites, large white and yellow, 6 for la 3d. ..23 

Pelargoniums, snow, regal, and spotted. 6 for 2s. 3d. .. 4 0 
Pink Mrs Sinkins, strong plants, lOi. 6d. 110 ..16 

Violas, Countess of Hopetown, best white, Ardwell 
Oem^best yellow, and Archie Grant, best blue .. 19 
Three Phenomenal Fuchsias, named, distinct, for ..13 

RIGG & FIXTER, 

NarMirmon & Florists. Cavershaxn. Reading. 


CHOICE COVENT GARDEN SEEDS 


BUTLER, MCCULLOCH & CO.'S, LTD. 

Cirefully aeleoled strain, of guaranteed growth. 
LET rUCE.— Covent Garden Giant Coa Does not require 
to be tied Oz , la : pkt., 3d. 

CABBAGE —Oovent Garden Early Market. A quick¬ 
growing variety, medium sized, and fine flavour. Oz., 

5d.; Dkt.. 6d. 

CAULIFLOWER —Civent Garden Dwaif. A compact, 
dwarf kind. heaJK of large size, and euperiir quality. 
Oz . 28 6d.; pkt., la 

BEET. —Oovent Garden Blood Red. Short-Too root, 
m'Hliu'n rize, flavour unsurpaased. Oz., Is.: p)rt., 3d. 
CUCUMBER.— Co vent Garden Favourite Keeps longer 
after being cut than any other variety. Pkt .Is S 2a 6d. 
TOMATO.— Covent Garrten Challenge. The finest variety 
for private growers. Pkt., la 

C^XALOouBS Post ^ee. 

DilOVEMT, gAMiy(AR»T.l^l>ON. W.C. 


i 



i^othing so profitable sn<( 
easy to grow. 

8 o Acres of Saleable Treet: 

'"lEii 

THE BEST PROCURABLE. 

6is/s Fret. 


3 Hvdrangea Hortensia grand pot plant . ..10 

2 Caladiutns " Albert Edward, ’ "Belgian Queen," flc. 1 0 

4 French Lavender, grand window plant.10 

4 Petunia, double, "White Lady," rr.grant .. ..13 

4 Streptosolen Jameeonii, very bhowy .10 

3 Abutilon " Thompsonii," beautiful foliage .. ..1 

12 Mimulus " Cuprous ’ and "Queen’s Prize,” all ooloun 1 0 

3 Acalypba mosaica, most beautiful foliage .. ..10 

12 Petunia*,»ingle, fringed vara, all colours ..10 

12 Verbenaa Auricula strain. 4 rxilours, named .. ..10 

12 Tomatoes, " Early Ruby " and other best sorts ,,13 
4 Goraniuins, scented-leaved, distinct, very choice •• } 2 

4 Plumbago oapensis (2 lavender. 2 whitel.. ., ..13 

6 Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yellow.. ..10 

2 CyperuB (Umbrella-plant), grand for rooms .. ..0 9 

4 Maranta Veitohii, beautiful foliage .. .. .. 1 0 

8 B€gonia^ giant strain, various colours, large tubers.. 

2 Justicia amabULa fhovry for greenhouse.10 

4 Bryophyllum (Candle-plant), of easy culture .. • • J 2 

4 Acacia lophantha, la 2 Croton " Insignis .. • • J J 

12 Heliotrope, best vara , la 2 Dra^na australis •• } 2 

4 Saxifraga sarmentosa (Mother of 'Thousands).. • • J 2 

4 Grevlllea robusta, la 4 Golden Moss .. . . .. 1 0 

3 Panioum variegata, 3 Isolepls, 3 Tradesoantia (the 9) 1 3 
8 Bmilax (climber), grand for cutting, large plante ..10 

6AchUlea"ptarmica,’or‘‘ThePearl" ..10 

3 Thyme, 3 Marjoram. 3 Sage, 3 Savory (12) .. •• J 2 

12 Papaver Orientale hybridum .IS 

12 Geum, double scarlet, very usefW.13 

6 Lupinus polyphyllus, white and blue ..10 

6 Aster, " Ooldilockii," 9d.; 6 Aaron’s Rod .. .-25 

12 Canterbury Bells, Cup and Saucer, 3 ooloura . • • } 2 ■ 

4 Eohinope Wtro, beautiful everlasting Blue Thistle ..JO 

6 Stenactis speciosa, la vender-coloured Marguerite 10 


.HUNDREDS of THOUS^b I 
. Bushes in variety. Packing and t 
Carriage free fox Cash with orde* I 
H/" per dox., OO/- per 100 I 
131 ■ Ail other Nursery i 

carriage/orward. 

imPDTS From 16 /- a doz t 

Oroamental Trees* 91 Acres 
Four Acres of Glass. 
ClemstU ( 80 , 000 ) from 10 ^ 
per doz- 

N.B.—Sinrle Plants are told at 
sliiktly increased prices. j 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 

170 pagsi) of Nursery StoeX,; 
at..lstically produced, tontalning 
some hundreds of lllustratkns.} 
and full of vsloable Inroimstlon. * 

^ free on receipt of SO. for postage ' 

RICHARD SMITH »C* WORCESTER ' 

Ot*r i6YA YtaroJ AdvertisinginOARDESlSO. 

High Quality—Low Prices. 

Tree - Carnation®,— Finest Collection in the ooontry. 
We have nearly an acre of glass devoted to winter-flowing 
Carnations, best varieties, such as Deutsche B^t. fi^ 
white, very fragrant; The Sbahzada, crimson; W.Rootn- 
son, scarlet ; Mrs. Grenfell, ooral-p nk: Mme. T. Franco, 
sslmon-pink, &c. 6 for 2s. 3d. ; 4s. per doz. 

Early Chrysanthemiun®, best sorts, such as p. d« 
Canel, Ivy r>tark, Ryecroft Glory, Souv. de Petite Amve, 
Ac.. Is. 6d. per doz.; 50 for 5s. 6d ; 10*. per lOU. 

Colens* splendid varieties. Is. fid. p«r doi. 

Tuberous Beaonlas* single, one year tubers of 
well-known exo^lent strain, la 3d. doz.; 7«. 8d. per l-A>. 

Double Fetonlas* magni'ioent collection, ^noat nsni» 
sorts, from single pots, 6 for Is 91. ; 3s. p* r dox. 

Double Besonlas, finest named sorts, from single 
such as Mrs. French, Lavoisier, Bouie de Ntige, 4r., - iwr 
Is. 3<L; 6s. per doz. 

Bouvardlas* beet sorts, such as A. Neuner, P. Clevehn'i 
Priory Beauty, 4c., 6 for la 3d.; 2 b. per doa 
Our Price List of New Tree-Camationa 4a, free 'loi 

apiiUcatioa. 

Abore plants fret for cash with (trder. 

CRANE & CLARKE, 

Hillside Nursery, ^arob, C ambs. __ 


GHEALSi^ 


6 Monardia, scented Bergamot, eoariet and iwple ..10 

6 Heuchera sanguiuea, beautiful ooral-r^ spikes ..JO 
12 Saponaria ocymoldes, bright pink trailer .. ..JO 
4 Sunflower, double, "Solield’Or." very free .. •• J 2 

6 Sunflower, single yeUow.dMk e^. .. .. J 0 

6Pyrethrumullginoeum,'‘Giant™^Mweriie".. J 3 
8 Lavender, " Old EngUsh, ” la ; 4 Rudb^a NewmanU J 0 
4 Ampelopsis Veitchi, self-clinglng climber .. ..JO 

3 Passion Flowera 3 varietiee . ; • “I 2 

15 Carnation MargsreE. very fragrant, various oolourt •. J 2 

4 Anemone Japoiuca alba, grand for cutting .. ..JO 

12 Violas, choicest varieties, all oolourt.JO 

4 Tritoma,‘‘Giant Torch Lily" .. .. •• J 2 

12 Delphiniums, choicest-named sorts, mixed .. $ 

12 Lychnis iRoee Campion), very showy .. ^ ^ 

23 AntirrhlnuiMt dwarf, in 6 ^And r&ni6d Tanetiefl, 

Tery »howy and contlnuou* blooming.16 

25 loelaad Popples, in 3 separate colours ,. . .. J 3 

12 Pentstemoos, Oloxinia-ttd., giant strain, all coloort 1 0 

Above plants are all strong and healthy, and will flower 
well this season. Smaller quantities at same rates. 12a 
worth for lOs. Cash with order. 

S. ROGERS & SONS, 

Western and None N urseries. Whittlesea. 

1^£W~ANT)”SELECTED FUCHSIAS (doubles 

-LN and BingleeJ.—12, 28.; 6, la 3<L. well rooted young plants 

-J. JAM ES. Nurseries, So' Knighton. Leicester. _ 

■nOUBLE IVY GERANIUMS.—Beet varieties 
■Lf in existence. 12, 2a 9d.; 6, Is. 9d. All frea List sen 
f ree.-J. JAMES, Nurseriea So’ Knighton. Leicester. 

fJEW PEARSON’S ZONALS (singles).—12 

■Lt choicest varieties, assorted coloura, 3aM.; 6,1*- M-i »}) 
new. Doubles same price (novelties of Y7 Include). ^ 
strong nlan ra.-J. JAMES. Narseries. So' Knighton. Lsloester 

*CTARDY LAKE DISTRICT FERNS.—Laatrea 

■LL inontana, marinum, dilata'a, angular®, Soolope^rium, 
Ceterach, Athyrium rigida, eta 12 variety la M.; 20 extra 
large roeVery roots, &. 6d ; .*>0, 5a: 100, cama« i»uL— 
J. HARRISON, late of Kendal. 17, Oswald-streeU Rochdale . 

WILLSON’S cold water goldfish, reptiles 

VV requisitea Bduaria, and vivaria SeeLi^—WILLSON 
Live Sto^ Provider, 37. New Oxford-st., London. 



V/URLD-WIDE REROWN- STRIKING liOI/ElTItS 
KEW CATALOGUE POST FREE*? 

cf. Cktaiv^mA, 

SPECIAL OFf¥rT7 

Master H. Tucker. Comtease de Beaolainccmrt, Admw * , 
Mary Molvneux. Sec. Flerena Gvo. Foster, Sunpe*^ , xime! 
Lady E Clarke (or White Mra O. H. PayneL G. PiWhw. Mma 
A. Kivoire, Solar Queen, Western King, Chenon de 
Golden Harvest. Mra F. A. Bevan, Perle Fine. Mrsj- 
Oompton, Mane Oalvat. 4a Any 12 (not leM), v,. 

12 go^, such as Mutual Frieud, Mrs. Weeks. 
mouth, Souv. de Petit Ami, Snnstona J;-’ 

Grant, 4a. post free. 2/6. New Tnf'urvra: Msj. Mat««w 
Baron de VeiUard, 1/- (b^th certificated last 
the Yellowa 1/-; Mra. Egan. 6d.; Prea Sevan. 9d.. • 

Firlat. 4d.; Dome d’Or, 6d.: T. Loebie, and v II 

neux, 6d. 12 best late blooming for cutting at Xmas, * - 
best for planting out for cutting or decoration, 2'®- 

All above post free. , 

GANNAS* splendid varieUes, named, from 
sp^itl liix^r^, all good. 2f6 per doz.; 16/-100: worth treWe^ 
NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS, New Pelargonium^ 
See Citelogua post free. _*#/>al 

W. J. GODFREY, EXMOUTH, _DeVON. 

100,000 

right time of year; done this month, buo<x« 
hold the finest stock In England in four dlron'OT 


hold the finest stooK in Kngiana in lour 
Price* very low. See Illustrated Price 
lions how to grow and cultivate, post 
given for field planting.-W. HORNE. Cliff®- 
Kent, uriginal from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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OAHDEmjV'G XLWSTBAtED. 





FOR GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 
NONETO EQUAL IT. 

5lSS.2^, IOtBS.3^6.28 LBS7/6. 56 ibs 13/6. 

ALL carriage paid 
SEND FOR PAMPHLETS,GRATIS Sr POST FREE 

WITHB manure C9 HEREFORD. 


Largest Makers of 
High-cla^s Hose in the World 


Saryiples Price Lists Free. 


dUALITY & QUANTITY. 

Box’s Prize Winners. 

CHOICE BRITISH-CROWN FLOWER SEEDS. 

■ d. 

BiconlA* taberoua, alnBla. mixed .. per pkt. 0 8 

Hewonlai, taberoiu, double, mixed. 0 10 

Berooia Mmparflorens rabrom .. u 8 

Pninala ■taea*!*, Pink. i o 

Primnla a^eaftla. oiam White. 10 

Piimola aiBeasls, Kintf of Blues .. „ i o 

Primnla aiaeasU. lateosliT, red „ 10 

Primula, ebove ooloun, mixed .. •• 10 

Gloxlala. erect, mixed 10 

Cyciamea atnnteam. mixed 10 

ClnerarlaiFlo'eMcdei. ten s.. lL'3/99).. „ 1 0 

Calceolaria, Prite etrein 10 

Sweet Peae, IS new rerietiae, B OblL 8 0 

Hwoet Poaa IS reoent rerietiee. O. 16 

Sweet Peaa 11 fATOurlte rerioUes, D 10 

Shirley Poppy, Orordon etrein pkt. 0 6 

BRITISH-GROWN TUBERS, 

Kreot, larye flowore. 

IS Beroalaa* stnKle bedaore, crimaon end ecerlet 2 9 
IS M w „ roae end oenee .. ..89 

It „ „ ,1 brooxe, copper, apricot 3 9 

11 „ „ „ salmon and orange ..8 9 

11 „ „ M abore in 8 colours .. SO 

IS „ „ „ mixed colouri .. ..3 6 

IS ., double „ red, crimson, scarlet ..40 

IS „ „ M pink, rose, cerise .. 4 0 

li .. rellow .4 0 

IS „ „ in 8 'Hilours ..40 

IS in mixed colours .. 3 0 

IS Beiroal ta single hybrids, for note, good ..40 

IS rery good ..60 

IS M ., .. .. splwdid ..9 0 

13 ., „ „ „ exhibition ..13 0 

11 „ double „ good ..6 0 

ri „ M „ very good ..9 0 

13 „ M „ ,, exollent ..13 0 

IS ,, .. very choice ..15 0 

IS Caladloma, ^oioe named . 6 0 

IS .. extra choice .9 0 

IS Glnxlalaa erect, aaaorted . 6 0 

IS PflBoni^ diatinrt, olioioe named . 6 0 

IS GaHlardiaa. named.4 0 

IS DelptUatnniB, dislinc\ named .SO 

10 ) Herbaoaooa Plaata, distinct auru .. 35 o 

50 .. .. .12 0 

Aix Cakeiaob Paid. No Packino OBAROsa 

JOHN R. BOX, 

Seed Grower aad Nurseryman. CROYDON. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 

NORWICH 


4ft. by 6ft.. . .£115 01 lift, by 6ft.£3 15 A 

Srt. bySft. 2 15 01 1611 . by 6ft... .. 4 15 0 


No. 77.-VIOLET FRAME, 6ft. by 4ft.. \ ^ri /- 
similAr to Na 76. with Two Llghu. / OU/ 


120 BEDDING PLANTS FOR 5 - 

TilOMAS BAD MAN’S Collection comprises : 
A> so cbolos mixed nerauium*, 10 pretty liarguerites, 10 
Vcllce ualoeolarias, 5 Fuchsias, 10 Verltenas, 10 Carnations, 
15 Bl’is Lobelia, and 10 Pansiea AH well rooted, bound to 
<hriva P<at fiW, 5a. Bd.: half Ooll^'lion, post free, 9a. 
P.0.0, with order. Oratls 10 choice Dahlias in each Oollec- 
Uoo; S In each half. 

THOMAS BADMAN, Florist. 

WartUag, Pevenaey, Hastings. 

LONDON FERN NURSERIES, 

Lucnsiioso' Juironoir. Loitdon.—F erns, large and sinall; 
Aral as, Orerilleaa, Oyperus, Flour, Ericas, Palms, Dracaenas, 
■^Bpid'BtrM. llerguetiteaOrotoDS, Genistas, Rosea, Bouvardiar, 
'tolsniuna, A. cuneatum for catting; do., small, for potting on. 
Trsds. last oo application. Spedal Amateurs'Li it— J.B.Ssith 


WEST’S PATENT 

GARDEN SPECIALITIES. 


” lyORtNE* PLANT LABELS of eeery dmoriptioi 
riAranieed the cheapest Imperishable labels, and tl 
wording legible and permanent. Samples free. 


SUNPROOF BHADINO.—An entirely new glasshouse 
a&^ling. sold In 6d. I lb. tins, to be washed on the ‘ 


a&^ling. sold In 6d. I lb. tins, to be washed on the glass with 
oold water, as if it were aoep. Guaranteed to be one hall 
the price, and to be the only ahadlng in a solid state ready 
fur nse without the waste of Ume and material In being 
pce paied, a nd to be superior to an y other shading. 
FLOWER ORIP HOLDERS.—The oniy solf-makitu 
tsittoa • hole, watertight flower-holder ever tnvenrM, 
sod ihe best for show and otbsr purposes. Price 6d.; 
isdtes'.hL 

SOFT METAL CLIPS, to be used in the place of raffla, 
Ac. for lying all plants to stakes, Ac. Fastens instantly, 
sad Is erertastinc, so saves time, trouble, and expense. 
Id. doi. 

S.1L TREE FASTENERS.-The cbeepeet and beet 
oxAbod of faetening planu and treea to walla. Bamples free. 


WAnmPROOF INK.__ 

of whether wood or metal. 


for wrltlngra all klnda 

1 or metal. Ibe only Ink to 


BTvl the outside wea t her. Price 7d. bottle. 

OAROBNBR*S FOUNTAIN PEN. filled with the 
»»»erproof ink. Is. 

‘Wed tor niustreted list, with samples, for further par 
'"‘whiB and other articles of the 

WESTS PATENT CARDEN SPECIALITIES. 


Oratti, “ORCHID CULTURE," per Port 

, A Trsadss on theOtilUvatlon of Orohids, giving all partiou 
l«a of thslr requirements, along with our Qstalogue, to. 

THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY, LEEDS. 


GREENHOUSES. 

’otendlog porchssers sboold send for our Illostrated Price 
Qieeohoaseo, Ac., oomplete from 48“., poet free, two 
;>«apB-IL UABTLET k OO^ Horticultural Builders, 
1 stWi-Btrset. Wmdhm, Bhtpiey, Yorkshiia 


5T/NDEN’8 manure.—E stablished over 

^ Ai rears. The strongest and most perfect PertUlxer la 
MarheL Only very amall ouantltiee required to obtain 
^ ttest rseults, thus reodsring it by far the cheapest manure 
oe^er. AnalytM on appdeetton. In etna, la., 2s. 6 d., 6 s. 6 d.. 
• 22 ^ at each, and in kegs, l-cwt., ll>s.fld ; 4 -cwt. 18a.; l-owt., 
f«-:Proprietora, COWY k CO, Ltd, Flnobury-street. 
Bold by aU iSeedsmeo. 


Oi’R Celebrated No. 4 

CHECK-END BOILER. 

To heat from 300 ft. to 3.000 IL of 4-iD. Piping. 

CARRIAGE paid' to most Good* btaliraa 


Here’s the very thing you want! 

GOOD SPARROW 
TRAP. 

TetUmoniaU. carrlsge paid. 

Ilulwoll Pk., Twlok- pi™ 

enbam, April 13, 1891 mention 

-Please send me one ^'^^^neareet paasvnger 
of vour b narrow Trapa. I sUtion h this 

had one from you two yeais ago, 
and in a few months caught over 
300 sparrows in It.— Thoh. Clares. 

GILBERTBON A PAGE, Ltwl., 

Game Food Manufacturers, HERTFORD. 


Oar 


Paper 


FRUIT & BLOOM SAVED 

By nalng our 

SMALL-MESH, ROTLESS, TANNED NEHINC. 

Well oiled and dressed. Same as suppUed by us to the Royal 
Gardena. 105 yds. by 1 yd.. 6 s.; 3 yds. wide. 13s.: 3 yds. wide. 

length and width supplied —THR UNlVCR.SAL 
mrPPlT ASSOCIATION. Rest Wnrk^, R.>,Mtins 


TOBACCO-PAPER, — 7d. per lb. ; 14 lb 

parcels, 7a Cash btmni of cwt. or half-cwt parcel. 
UberaUy dealt with.-SMITH k KEEN. Tobacco Maaufao^ 
tory. Hanley. RtaiTortlahire. _ 

rPANNED NETTING I TANNED NETTING! 

—Protect your Peas, Seeds, Buds from Frost, Blight, 
and Ravages of the Birds. 36 square yards for la Can be 
seu; any width or leneth. Carriage iiald on orders over 6 s 
Hundreds of Testimoniala-Addreas HENRY ROBINSON, 
Garden Net Works, R y e, Sus sex._ 

•pENTS I TENT8 11 and Camping-out E^uip- 

-L meots —AH these are beat selected, nearly new, made 
of best white flax; moat, suitable for camping-out, garOena 
bathing, kc., he. Complete, with new mallet, pole, pegs, 
Unes, ard tent bu, for 21a.. carriage paid. Will take back i( 
now approved. We can alro supply cheaper qualities if 
desired.-l’HE UNIVERSAL bUPPLY ASk^IATlON. 
East Street Worka Reading. 


Digitized by 


Go igle 


CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 

CARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


E.STIMATES FREF. 


No 75.-MVLON 5c CUCUMBER FRAME. 


CHEAP GLASS I GOOD GLASS I 


HORTIOULTURAL QLaW' 

Of raUabUqnalltg, to b« olsarad al lb« foUowtng low prlo«: 


STOCK 

SIZES. 

8 riy 10 

8 Of II 

9 bgll 
9 by 18 

9 by 14 

10 by IS 
10 by 14 
IS by 13 
13 by 18 
13 by 14 
tl by 18 
ij byll 
If by 10 


f stock slsai as statedl 
fstookslaea as mated i 


loctaBoxi 

30Qn.Boxi 


lOOfb. Boxi 
soon.Box( 


Atha 21< 
f stock sixes as sueed I 

" ' assUtMl 

>2l6bvM[ 


i stock Blass as statsdl ..... 

={ £5rsra“'**‘}sifc 

trdfl M-os. 

_ f stock slses as 
"I In margin, I 
**{ to 18 by 30 

f stock alsaa as statsdi ^ 

Z{ 


trdfl M-os. 

imt. BO. I jfc. 

looft. Boi. / 

300ft. Boxes! ^ W by 34 

Fola—Fe Bom om 6« diwidsd, « 
d 4a MoA i 


ITOCK 

fIZEt. 

U byM 
U byU 
18 by 10 
14 by 16 
14 byU 

14 byV 
16 byM 

15 by 10 

16 byll 
M bylO 
16 byM 
U byM 
U byM 


saJy 4s aoals4asd 

Tbs above Glass is offered subject to being 
In stock on reoeipe of order. The prioec 
are sa wharf London, from wbenoe all 
Ballway Oompanlea* Vans ooUeot. 

WoodwwR 

of all kinds at low prioea. 

CkUalogwM pott frtd on wfplieatitm. 

IHE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY. 

Limited. ’ 

71. Blahopiurmte at. mthln. Loadoa. E.a 


NATIVE GUANO. 

BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USL 
Aa Effeoto&l Remedy for Fly. Slug, dto. 
Price £3 tOe. per ton, in bags. LoUunder 10 owt., 4 a. per 
cwU 1 owt. Sample Bag sent Carriage Paid to any HtaUon 
in England on receipt of P.O. for fie. 

Extra cts from IDrd Annual Collection of Retiorta :— 
NATIVE GUANO ron POTATOES, VEGETABLES, do. 

J. Bmitb, Marston Green: ” A grand manure for Pota- 
toea. Had a mnd crop." 8 . J. BicnARDa, Gardener to 
Lord Mount-Edgeumbe: "Had firsUolasa crope of Potatoea, 
Peas, Celery, and Beans. I find it a splendid manure.” 
NATIVE GUANO ro» FRUIT, ROHES. TOMATOES, da 
8 . OLirr, Gardener, Wartnaby Hall: "Strawtenies beat 
crop for years. Boeea grand bloom. Beet excellent. Pota- 
we. Peas, do., very good." J. Svarkkii, Ooombe CUffe 
ardens: " Used many yean for kitchen garden. Beat 
iMsible results. Best anudote for Wlreworm and Onion 
Lagfot." 

Oi^ 

Bridge 

Teetlmonlals. 4c.. 


I 


■ to the Natlva Quano Co^ Ltd^ 39. New 

Street, Blai'kfrlars, I. 4 melon, where Pamphlets of 
mlals. 4c.. may he n> tainrd. AGENTS WANTED. 


E ITll^G. —Liugu*|uaQtity of cast off herring 
petting, suitable covering seed-beds, dc., 7s. cwt.— 
Arr * --- 


KNIGHT, Arcade, Lowestoft. 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 























































QARDEMJ^G Illustrated. 


April 29, 1899 


KERR’S DAHLIAS 

All clasBefi, In 400 be«t yarietiefl, from 2a 6<1. dot All the 
best 1898 rarieties in stock. See OUr GatMOffUe, and 
book your orders at once for early delivery. 

“ I have great faith in your firm. The Dahlias I sent for 
last year were the beat I got from anywhere, and I got some 
from 5 diff. rent firms.' -A. G . Sheffield, 30th January. 1899. 

GRAND NEW CACTUS VARIETIES of 1898. 
— 2^^ of the best. All Is. each; or our selection, Us doz ; 
6 for Se. 3d. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS (tnxe type), older 
28.6d. doz. Show, Fancy, and Pom pone DsOim^ 

ii all the finest exhibicioa varieties, from 28. 6d. doz. All 
from single pots, carehilly packed, and post free. See our 
Oatalogxie, and book your orters at once for early delivery. 
CARNATIONS, 12 finest varieties, named, 4a. 

SWEET PEAS« 24 fine new varieties, large i^ket of 
each, 28. 6d.; 12 finest varieties, Is. Bd. See our List. 
ROCK PLANTS (Hardy Herbaceous), 100 for 20a.; 
Ss doz. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS.-A specialty. See Cata¬ 
logue. 12 varieties, 3^.; 100 io 50 varieties, 218. 

PURE WHITE EVERLASTING PEA. the most 
useful hardy plant for cutting purposes in cultivation; 
lovely ivory-white flowers produced in the greatest profu¬ 
sion. 9d. each l 2 for Is. 3d ; 12 for Se._ 

BEGONIAS. bOUBLE EXHIBITION.-^ll-Uze 
tubers, separate colours, 9d. and Is. each ; Ts. 6d. and 98. per 
doz. Nothing bolter to be had at thre.* times the price. 

be^nia^ single exhibition. -God 

Medal attain. Scarlet, yellow, white, orange, and pluk. 
First size tubers, 4s. doz.; smaller size 2s. 6d. doz. 

BEGONIAS. — Choicest named Donbles, . and 

15s. doz. 

All our Begon’ai now started into growth 
" Double Begonias to hand this morning in splendid condi¬ 
tion I never saw finer tubers.”—W. C. K., West Hartlepool, 
3rd March, 1899. 

TOICATO PLANTS.-Kerr'a Pr^etaker, wlthtmt 
doubt the finest scarlet Tomato in culr.ivation. for exhibi¬ 
tion unequalled, end an extraordinary cropper, 28. dozen. 
This varie; y sained let prize at the lait great Gl«gow show. 
PASSIFLORA ALBA (the Whir,e Passion-flower). 
6d. each : 6 for 28* 6'. w- ■ 

althaea nigra. The Black Hollyhock, grows 

8 feet high, very strialng, 8d. each; 6 for 2a. 


REALLY GOOD SEEDS 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


EARLY 
FLOWERING 

A speciality. SO best and newest varieties from 2 b. Cd. dot. 
These glorious flowers shoul I be In every garden. Plant at 
once, and with little more attention they will be a ma-s of 
bloom from July until frost sets io. ^o rarden complete 
- . . . .-of colours. 


u2s. 6d. 


without them. 12 finest plants, in variety of ( 

KERRS'SUPERB VIOLAS 

These should be planted now, and you will hare a gorgeous 
blaze of bloom all summer and autumn. 12 ‘ineet varieties, 
la. 6d.: 50, in 25 va^letle^ 5s. 6d.; 100, 8a. See our List of 
over 150 varieties. 

FANCY AND SHOW PANSIES, 12 finest named. 

2s. fid. 

WHITE HEATHER, nic3 plants, 9d. each. 
TBOP.SOLUM SraClOSUH. - Glorious scarlet 
climber. 9d each ; 2 for la 3d. r tnn 

GLADIOLL-Finest mixed bedders. 9J. doz.; Ss. 6d. 100. 
GIIADIOLL—Splendid Hybridised Seedlings. Cannot be 
excelled. 12 for 2a.; 50 for 7a.; 100fjrl28. 

GLADIOLI, flneat oxhibitiou named variolios, Ss. and 
48. fi<l doz. „ 

albino.-N ew white Pink, equal to the finest Carnation, 
very viarce. 6d each; 6 lot 2a. 3d.; 48 doz. 

The following are all perfectly hardy, and once planted 
permanent. For g«rden de-’oratlon or cuttiog unoxcolled. 
BOCCONIA CORDATA (Plumr Popey*.-A glorious 
plant wich lov«iy uream>-white featheiy ►pikes, 6d. each 

MONTBBETIAS.—A most charmiog plan*., not unlike 

miniature Gladiolus, rich scarlet and yellow, 

cutting 2s. Sd doz. . . 

DjBLPHINIUMS.—W e have a fine stock of this splendid 
border plant, finest ndved colours, 3s. doz. 

ORUCiraAIi POPPIES, finest hybrid% very striking 
and ihowy in the bord-r. s’^rungplants. 3s doz, ; 4d. each. 
LYTHRUH RO&EUM SUPERBUM -a love’, 
pirennial, with spikes of bright rose coiou ed flowers, 
Id each; 3s Ad doz. 

P^^ETHRUMK—Finest doubles. In variety of colouvs, 
mixed. 3’ doz. 

ACONITUM.—Very pretty spikes of hood-shaped flowers, 

3 VAfietles, blue, white, &c , 6<L each : 48. doz. 
SOLIOAUO (Golden Rod).—Large feathery spikes of 
golden-yellow flowers, very fine, and moat effective li 
border, 6kl. each: 4e. doz 

LYCHNIS VISCARIA SPLENDENS.-A very 
showy perennial, with spikes of deep rose flowers, 4d ; 

12^CHrLLEA The Pearl, double white, grand, Ss. 6d. 

12 ANEMONE JAP. ALBA (White Windflower), in 
valuable, blooms all autumn. 2 b. Ad. 

12 ARTERS (Michaelmas Daisies), best varieties, Ss. 

12 A9TBBS. in 12 best varieties 4s. , 

12 CHELONE BARBATA. fine bright scarleS 28. Cd. 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM. yWte S. 

12 CHRYSANTHEMUM URANDIFLORUM. 

the best gi-iut white Margm ritc,^ 

12 COREOPSIS GRANOIFLORA. golden-yeUow, 
in bloom from Jime to October, unrivalled, Ss. 

12 ECHINOPS (Giant Globe ThisUe), 48. 

12 ERYNGIUMS. the famous Sea HolUes, most interest¬ 
ing and fascinating, 38. WUl grow anywhere. 

12 HELENIUM^ lovel? shades of yellow, 4 b. 

12 KC^ATORI^ FRASERL splenffid whlt^ 4s. 

12 GALKOA (Goat s Rue), fine white Pea flowers, 48. 
iIgYPSOPHILA PAkiCULATA pauze-flower). 

iho most charm ing p erennial in cuitivatiou, Ss.; Larger, os. 
12 HBILIANTHUS (Perennial Sunflowers), 8in«le and 
double, in fi best varieties, 43. 

red. fid. each. 

The above are all in strong plants, not seedling rubbish, 
and are true to name. Batisfacuon guaranteed. Bmaller 
quantities at same rates. 

All Cash Orders of 28. 6d. carriage paid. 

FuU Desoriptive CATALOGUE Post Free. 

KERR BROS., nomn, DUMFRIES. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 



IF YOU WANT 



AT MODERATE 

APPLY 


PRICES 


TO 


Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 
Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

NO ONE WILL SERVE YOU SETTEE, 


MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

Are acknowledged by all to be the Best, Oheapesti and Most 
Reliable ever published. They contain only the 

Best Vocetablee. Flowers, and Bulba worth 
arowlna. 

Being the Selections of the Largest Seed Growers, Market 
Gardeners, and the most celebrated Professional Gardeners 
and Amateurs in the Kingdom. They also contain very 
useful Cultural Instructions. 

MR. SYDENHAM’S Bulbs and Seeds were represented 
and gained First Ehrizes at London, Birmingham, Preston, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Shrewsbury, Edinburgh, Jto., kc,, in 
1892,1893, 1894,1895,1896, 1897, and 1898. 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY. 

At a Third or a Fourth Usual Prices. 

Nothlna gives so much eut hloom at so small a 

COM or BO little trouble, if grown as directions sent with each 
OoUection. 


SPECIAL VERY CHEAP OFFER. 
CoUeotlon No. I.-IO Very Good Varieties 
60 Seeds of each variety. In separate 
packets, la- 3d. 

Collection No. 2.-10 Really Choice Varieties. 
50 Seeds of each variety. Is. 9d. 

CoTleotlon No. 3.-Newest Varieties. 

50 Seeds of each 'variety, 3s. 

Speolal Price for the Three CoUeotlpns. 58., 
I^St Free, with K sseOs each of PINK aud WHITE 
OUPID and 50 seeds of the four best striped varieiiee, free 
of charge 

For names, colours, Ac., see Oardknino Illustrated 
for January, February, and March. 


THE SIX BEST TOMATOES. 

3d* par packet of about, 200 Soeda 

THE FOUR BEST CUCUMBERS. 

6d per packet of 10 Seeds. 

For names, Ac., ses Gardksino for March. 


VISITDRS INVITED 

To see the Grand Display of 

DAFFODILS 

NOW IN BLOOM 

AT 

BARR'S NURSERIES, 

LONG DITTON, SURREY. 

BARR’S NURSERIES are reached from 
London by the L.&S.W.R. to Snrbition 
Station, and frpm thence a ehort walk p^ybe 
New Recreation Grounds, or cab to Pound Farm 
entrance (cab fare, Is.). 

Visitors invited to see the Daffodils in 
April; Tulips in flower, May ; other Hardy 
Flowers “ The Year Round.” 

CONSTANT DISPLAY OF DAFFODILS 
is also raa'ntained during April at 

12 & 13. KIND STREET, COVENT CARDEN 
LONDON. 

{Vit,i(or8 Invi'ed.) 


MY SPECIAL STRAINS 

OF SEEDS for sowing now. 

I can and do challenge my special strains against any in the 
Kingdom. Antirrhinum The Bride, finrst white, 1,500 reeds, 
6d. Aquilegia, new hybrids, 300 seeds, 3d. Auricula-Show, 
100 seeds. Is.; choicest Alpine, 300 seeds, 6d. Calceolaria, 
extra choice. Is. 6d. Carnation, extra choice, IfO seeds, 
2 b. fid.; 50 seeds. Is. fid. Cineraria, Douglas' Prize Strain, 
200 seeds. Is. fid. Coreopsis (^alliopsis) grandiflora, best of 
all, \ dram, 4d. Cyclamen, extra choice, 50 seeds, 2s. Gail- 
lartlia, perennial hybrid, 500 reeds, 3d. Gypsorhila elegans, 

2 drams, 2d. Lathyrus (Everlasting Pea), pink, 50 seeds, 2d.; 
white, 50 seeds, 4d. Mignonette Machet, 1 dram, 3d. Pansy, 
250 seeds, Is. Papaver nudicaule, mixed, 1,030 seeds, 2d.; 
piloeum, Sd, Picotee, extra choice, 50 seeds. Is fid. Phy- 
salis Franchetti, 500 seeds, fid. Polyanthus, gold-laced, U50 
seeds, fid.; giant white and yellow, 153 seeds Cd.; Dean's 
Hybrids, 150 seeds, fid. Primrose, Dean's Hybrids, 150 
seeds, fid. Pyrethrura, choice double hybrids, 60 seeds, fid. 
Streptocarpiis, new hybrids, 300 seeds, fid. Viola, from 
choicest soite, 150 seeds, fid. Wallflower, blood crimson, 

3 drams, 3d; Dwarf Golden, 2 drams, 3d.; Wallflower, 
Ruby Gem, 1 dram, 3d ; Harbinger, 2 drams, 3d.; Double 
German, 250 sseds, fid. 

FULL U8T8 POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ECKFORD’S 

GIANT SWEET PEAS. 

42 Gold and Silver Medals. 

For perfect resiUte every}>ody should obtain dire/A ^ 

rawer, whose home-grown stocks are pure, a»ui, vus 

proper euUwe, success certain. 

COLLECTIONS from 1/6 upw»r6s. 

SEE CATALOG UE AND CUITURAI MOTE S POST FREE. 

ECKFORD’S PERENNIAL DWARF 

■XmA.'UV'SS c »-». a.ss 

For rapidly forming thick and velvety lawns, etc., 
with or without Clover. , 

Per lb., 1/3, post free; per bus., 23,'-, car. pew. 
'Vimite D utch Clover, l/- per lb , post free. 

ECKFORD’S SUPERIOR FLOWER SEEDS 

Of very highest quality only. 

Choicest Collections, 5/-, 10,6, 21/-, 42/-, post 
Twelve Charming Hardy Anuuals* 
suitable for cutting, 2,6, post free. 

grasses. 

with 

6 Hardy varieUes of easy culture. Is. ^ \ poat free. 

12 „ M 11 I* 28. fid. 1 

ECKFORD’S CULINARY PEAS. 

None to equal these varieties for heavy croppta* Pro¬ 
perties and sple ndid flavour. _ 

ECKFORD’S 

PURE YECETABLE SEEDS. 

Selected Stocks only* 

PRIMUUL SINENSIS, CINERARIA, AND PANSIES. 
Also a Speciality. 

Write for CATALOGUE, Gratis and 
Post Free. 

HENRV EGKFORD,, 

Seed Grower, WEM, SHROPSHIBt 


ORNAMENTAL 

Very graceful and eminently adapted for mixing 
cut flowers. 
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FRUIT. 

FIG-TREE BORDERS. 

The Fig under glosa, if allowed an unlimited 
root-run, makes nothing but wood and foliage, 
and bears little or no fruit in oonseqnenoe. To 
connteraot this, it» neoessary to curtail its root¬ 
ing spaoe rather severely. This, if properly 
carried out, brings about the deeired effect. 
Thifi curtailment of border space reetriots root 
growth, which in turn induces the trees to 
make not only a much less exuberant growth, 
bat wood of a more fruitful character. We 
can keep the roots of Vines and Peaoh-trees 
fairly under control by the various expedients 
adopted when oonstruoting borders for them, 
bat Figs require something more than this. 
Their roots most be quite under control, other¬ 
wise the grower will experience no end of 
troahle, for it is astonishing the distance they 
will travel if there is nothing to prevent them 
doing so. Even common mortar will not stop 
Uiem, as the following incident will prove. 
Some years ago 1 planted a Fig-tree at the 
end of a Black Himburgh vinery in a narrow 
brick pit, which contained about three good 
barrowloads of compost. The brickwork looked 
BO sound that it was thought impossible that any 
roots could escape through the joints. The tree 
made a deal of strong growth the first year, but 
it was thought that matters would right them- 
selvM the second season, so the roots were left 
undisturbed. However, the next year the tree 
mw out of all proportions, so lifting was 
decided on. To mv astonishment it was found 
when the tree was being lifted that a root had 
penetrated through one of the mortar courses 
and had found its way to an adjacent Vine 
border, in which it revelled. The root between 
the bricks was about as thick as an ordinary 
slate pencil, but on the other side it thiokensd 
and was about an inch in diameter, and had 
branched off in all directions in the Vine border. 
When this was severed and means taken to 
prevent the same thing occurring again matters 
righted themselves. Since then no farther 
trouble has been experienced. By this it will 
be seen how necessary it is to prevent the roots 
from escaping This is done in varions ways. 
Some enclose the space which the border is to 
ooonpy with brick walls, and either provide a 
floor of bricks or concrete to prevent the roots 
fn» descending to the sabsoil. Another way is 
to dig out a trench 2 feet or 3 feet wide, and 
nrroond the border 'with- a good mass of briok 
rabble, chalk, or similar material, rammed firm 
to prevent the roots escaping in a lateral 
dirsctioo, mid if the bottom be concreted or 
paved this answers very well. Another good 
plan is to concrete the floor and build the 
retaining walls of turves instead of bricks. 
In this case a clear space some 2 feet or 
3 feet in width should be left between the 
walls of turf and the soil in the body of the 
house. This space, if below ground, may be 
utilised for filling with fermenting materials, 
and after this has done duty and deoompoaed, 
feeding roots will push through the turf walls 
and take possession of it and prove invaluable. 


1 had oooasion to deal with a large old tree 
in this way soma few years back, the roots 
of which had found their way into a drain 
some 35 feet away. In this case I out away 
all roots found up to within some 4 feet 
of the stem. A wall of turf was built in 
a semicircalar form right round the tree, and 
the spaoe between it and the ball was 
filled in with a compost of equal quantities of 
loam and lime rubble. The floor is of bricks laid 
in oement, and the soil in the remaining 
portion of the house or the original border is 
held up by a brick wall. There is, therefore, a 
sp^e or pit 2 feet 6 inches in depth between 
this wall and the turf wall of the boraer, capable 
of holding about three cartloads of leaves, which 
is filled when the house is started. Some of my 
friends thought I should kill the tree by adopt- 
ting such drastic measnres, but 1 have never 
hadf cause to regret the step I took, as the tree 
gives me two fine crops of fruit yearly. The 
last method to be described for constmoting 
Fig borders is, I consider, the best when the 
front of the house will admit of it, and that 
is to build a briok pit entirely above ground 
to hold the necessary quantity of compost. 
The base may be of brick laid in oement, or 
paving-stones laid in the same material, or of 
cement concrete. It matters not which, so 
long as the roots cannot escape through the 
joints. Ordinary brickwork in this case suf¬ 
fices, 08 the pit being above ground there is 
nothing for the roots to pass into should they 
penetrate the mortar courses. A hole should 
be left at the lowest comer or one at each 
comer for the water to escape throngh. With 
a border contained in such a contrivance the 
roots are as absolutely under control as if the 
tree were in a pot, and it is the least trouble¬ 
some of any method 1 have ever tried. If 
desired a second wall could be ran round the 
first at some 4 feet distance from it, in which to 
place a bed of leaves to accelerate forcing, but 
it is r^lly unnecessa^. I have two trees 
grown in this way, which always give splendid 
results. In our next article we shall treat of 
the aize of borders, compost, etc. R. 


PEACH CULTURE OUTDOORS. 
Protecting the blossom. 

This is the most important aid to securing a 
crop I know. As the first of the blossoms begin 
to show colour long pieces of stick or rail are 
placed up against the wall in front of the trees 
and two thicknesses of old herring-nets are hung 
up in front of the rails. They are made quite 
tight so as not to flap about or rub on the olos- 
som. This easily-applied protection has saved 
many crom from the most cutting winds, driving 
snow, and 10 degs. or 12 degs. of frost. In a 
mild spring the trees have sometimes been well 
in flower by the end of March, when a sudden 
ohwge in the weather would cause many to 
think their Peaoh-orop would be hopeless; but 
so long as tho nets were up I did not trouble 
about the weather, and I was never disap¬ 
pointed. The first disbudding should take 
place under the nets. The nets should not be 
removed until the fruits are as large as full-sized 
Pens, or, if it is a cold spring, larger. In this 


again 1 think the advantage of the net protec¬ 
tion is very great, as tho fmib is very tender 
when firet formed, and a slight frost or a cutting 
wind will often scorch one side of it if exposed, 
and then its progress ceases. The nets should 
not be taken off till May, when both the leaves 
and fmit will be well able to bear exposure and 
continue to make healthy growth. 

Thinning the fruit. 

Any fraits that form behind the shoots or 
face towards tho wall will never bo of any use. 
.^1 such should be removed when the trees are 
disbudded, and where they have formed iu 
olustets the smaller ones may be taken uff at that 
time. When about tho size of a threepenny- 
piece they shonld a^ain bo gone over, removing 
all until those remaining stand about 4 inches 
apart. This may bo in May, and a fortnight 
later the fruit will have gained in size, but some 
may be swelling in advance of the others. It 
is these that will ultimately make the finest 
Peaches, and in thinning them for the last 
time allow all the largest fraits to remain. At 
this time the Peaches should stand about 
10 inches apart. When from 8 inches to 1 foot 
apart they are a very full crop. As they begin 
to develop in June rapidly, tho trees must be 
syringed daily in dry, warm weather, and in 
the best summer weather they should be 
syringed night and morning. This syringing 
not only keeps the foliage healthy and clean, 
but it causes the fruit to swell in a remarkable 
manner, and this I consider the secret of secur¬ 
ing all Peaches in the finest possible condition. 
The syringing should be continued up till the 
time the fruit begins to soften, and if the 
weather is very warm and dry they should be 
syringed with pure water until the fruit is 
almost ready for gathering. As to watering at 
the root, the trees must also have abundance of 
this in hot weather, but liquid-manure may 
only be given them in the early part of the 
development of the fruit. It is a good plan to 
spread a layer of cow or horse droppings over 
the surface of the roots and water over this. 
Peaches are great lovers of water, provided the 
atmosphere is dry and the border well drained, 
and the finest possible crops will never be pro¬ 
duced unless they are liberally provided with it 
during the development of the wood, leaves, 
and fruit. In a growing autumn many young 
shoots will be produced on the Peach-trees. 
The liberal treatment they receive will induce 
this, but all such will be removed and the main 
shoots fully exposed to the sun and air, as a 
thorough and complete ripening of the wood 
will help to ensure next year's crop and keep 
the trees in condition. 
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Alpine Strawberrlea.— These are srow- 
ing away now very freely, both last year's plants 
and those not yet fruited. The latter promise 
to make very strong plants, having been raised 
from seed during April of last year, and will 
take up the succession for fruiting during 
August BO 08 to follow those which are a year 
older, and which are now only needed for the 
first early and midseaaon crop. These alpine 
Strawbmiies require the same attention at this 
season as other strawberries do with respect to 
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mulohing, watering, eto. Given good attention 
they pay well to grow for private sapplies. 8e^ 
has bMn sown at various times daring April, 
and is now germinating and growing freely. 
These seedlings will be pricked off as soon as 
they can be conveniently handled. No runners 
of these alpine varieties are ever depended upon 
when the seedlings are sufficiently plentiful, as 
they lack vigour. 

Apple Habbard’e Pearmain.—The 

small but handsome and briskly-flavoured fruit 
of this variety should ensure it a place, 
especially as in addition to its good eating 
qualities it has the merit of keeping well into 
the end of March, or even later. Like all other 
good flavoured kinds it is easily contaminated 
by musty straw or dirty shelves, and therefore 
there is need of the g^test care in the choice 
of a store. The fruit is below medium size even 
when well grown. 

QAKDVH WORK.* 

Oonaervatory. —The Eulalias (Japanese 
Grasses) are very graceful decorative plants^ 
cheap, and easily grown. Oli stools should be 
ffivid^ now and grown on in heat until they 
are strong enough to go into 6-inoh pots, which 
will be Urge enough for good-sized specimens. 
Eulalia jiponioa variegate is a beautiful striped 
Gras4 3 feet or so high when full grown. E. 
mraoillima and E. zebrina are also valuable for 
famishing. Coprosma Baueriana variegata is a 
small, golden-leaved shrub, very effective among 
flowering or green-leaved plants. Cuttings of 
the soft young shoots strike freely in heat. If 
an old plant is set out in the ground daring 
summer, and the young shoots pegged down, 
every bit will form roots. We find this the 
best way of propagating this plant. Cuttings 
of nearly every kind of plant will strike now for 
the most part in heat, kept close. Such things 
as the Indian Daphnes will root in sandy loam 
under a bell-glass in a shady part of the conser¬ 
vatory or greenhouse. When bell-glasses are 
used for propagating it is very important for the 
glasses to be lifted off the cuttings every morn¬ 
ing and the inside wiped perfectly dry. This 
wul prevent damping. Azaleas are seldom pro¬ 
pagated in this country now, as the specialista 
on the Continent can produce the plants much 
cheaper, but in many gardeners’ hands the 
foreign Azaleas are not of much use the second 
yearor afterwards. Somehow the stuff the foreign 
growers use seems to get sour in the centre of 
the ball, and the plants very often refuse to 
thrive. Of the many thousands of Azaleas im¬ 
ported annually very few have a protracted 
existence; but the foreign pUnts are very cheap. 
No English nursei^man could produce them 
for the money, llhose who wish to strike a 
few cuttings of Azaleas will find them root 
easily in sandy peat under a bell-glass on the 
stage in a shady house. Take cuttings of the 

C )g shoots when getting a little firm at the 
Half fill the pots mth drainage, a few 
rough bits of peat on drainage, and then fill to 
within i inch or so of the top of the pot, and 
mi^e firm. Place a layer | inch thick of clean 
silver-sand on top, make firm, and water. 
Leave half-an-hoor to settle. Mark the si/e of 
the bell-glass on the sand, dibble in the cuttings, 
water to settle them, and in a few minntes put 
on the bell-glass. 

Stove. —When Gardenias go out of flower 
prune into shape, and as soon as the plants 
break again into growth repot in good peat and 
very old rotten turf, mixea with a small quan¬ 
tity of manure and some crushed charcoal to 
keep the soil open and sweet. Get the growths 
made, and then move to a cooler house to ripen. 
Achimenes shift on into larger pots if required, 
but nice little specimens may be had in 6-inch 
pots. Theee useful summer-flowering plants are 
not so much grown as they used to which is 
a pity, as when well done they are very effective, 
and may be moved to the conservatory. They 
are valuable for fillinff baskets. The baskets 
should, if possible, be kept in a warm-house for 
a time till established, and be taken to the con¬ 
servatory to blossom. Caladiums and other 
foliage plants will require plenty of room now 

* In eold or northern distrieU th$ operationM itforred 
to under “ Oarden Work" may be done from ten day* to a 
fortnight later than i* here indioated, with equally good 
result*. 
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for the development of the foliage. At this 
season some of the plants are removed from the 
stove to the vinery, as they will do very well in 
a temperature of 60 degs., and the shade of the 
Vines will be grateful rather than otherwise, 
but one has to be careful about mealy-bug if 
there are any among the strong plants. These 
are terrible pests on Grapes. Gesneras and 
some of the smaller-growing stove plants, in¬ 
cluding young stuff, will do very well now in a 
warm, close pit. 

Pot-Vines. —Those started early will now 
be approaching the colouring stage even when 
not severely pushed, and should receive the last 
top-dressing of artidoial manure mixed with some 
old turf. This is really a better way of feeding 
than making; the soil pasty and sour by deluging 
the pots with strong liquid-manure. Slip of 
zinc in the shape of a collar may be placed 
round the top of the pots to receive the top- 
dressings, or the pots may be surrounded with 
wire-nebting of a close mesh, and the space 
inside filled with turf andartificial manure—2 lb. 
or so to the bushel. It is wonderful how soon 
the roots find anything of this kind if placed so 
that they enter is by making a connection with 
the roots at the top of the pot, and keeping the 
material moist. Ventilation is important 
always, but especially when the Grapes are 
colouring. But the ventilation must not be 
given in such a way as to unduly reduce tem¬ 
perature. 

Tomatoes under glass.— The early 
lants in pots will soon be ripening their 
rst trusses of fruit, and enough support 
should be given to enable the plants to 
swell the fruits off to a good size. Fowl- 
manure makes a good and economical top- 
dressinff, and may if preferred be given in a 
liquid form, but if sprinkled on the pots or 
borders the roots soon find it. Keep down 
young side shoots, but a young shoot may be led 
up from the bottom of each pknt to bear a later 
crop. In this way two crops may be obtained 
in one season from the same plants. Cold- 
houses may now be planted, only do not over¬ 
crowd. 

Hardening off bedding plants.— Tem¬ 
porary frames with oiled calico covers will 
suffice now for the protection of “ Geraniums,” 
Calceolarias, Lobelias, and plants of like char¬ 
acter. By this time the fruit-hoose should be 
clear of biding stuff. 

Window gardening.— <}et the window- 
boxes replanted and made ready for filling next 
month. The boxes in shady windows may be 
filled with hardy Ferns mixM with Musk now. 

Outdoor garden. — Late-growing her¬ 
baceous plants may be transplants now. This 
refers more especially to such things as start 
into srowth late, such as Tritomas, Michaelmas 
Dais^, Statioes, Senecio puloher, Rudbeokia 
Newmani, Anemone japonioa alba, etc. This is 
a good season to add to the collection if more 
plants are wanted, as they are usually kept in 
pots in the nursery, and the new things are 
usually supplied as very small plants, and re¬ 
quire careful nursing at first. For that reason 
the delicate things should be planted in a 
reserved bed the first season, where they could 
be easily attended to in the way of watering, 
mulohing, eto. The position for Dahlias and 
Hollyhocks should be deepened and manured, 
and some good soil added to plant in. Cuttings 
of choice herbaceous Phloxes will strike now in 
a little warmth; the young shoots from the 
crowded plaqts make excellent cuttings, and if 
planted out as soon as well rooted they will 
flower this season if well oared for. Sm that 
Carnations that were planted before the frost 
are made firm in the soil. Trap wireworms by 
inserting pif<^ Carrot in the soil near the 
plants. Wireworms are partial to French 
Beans, and we have found half-a-dozen French 
Beans placed just under the soil near a choice 
Carnation draw off the insects. The site, of 
course, must be marked with a stick. Syringe 
or sprinkle with the Bordeaux-mixture if there 
are any signs of rust or canker. Choice ever¬ 
green shrubs, such as Arbor-vitses, Cupressus, 
etc., may be put into shape now, and any little 
pruning to effect that object done. Sow bien¬ 
nials and perennials. 

Fruit garden.— The damage done to the 
early blossoms of fruit-trees, though consider¬ 


able, has not altogether destroyed the prospects 
of a crop, but the trees have bran checked, and 
insects will soon appear, and it is important 
that timely means should be taken for their 
destruction. Tobacco - powder is the best 
remedy early in the season, as it may be 
used even before the blossoms fall without doing 
injuty. Take the distributor and dust a little 
powder in among the young foliage whereon 
there is any suspicion of green or black-fly. 
Blister on Peaches has a weakening effect upon 
the constitution of the trees. The primary 
CAUse of this is cold, cutting winds, ana it may 
be sensibly checked by placizg temporary 
screens or break-winds projecting 3 feet or 4 feet 
from the wall at rignt - angles. Evergreen 
branches will do, or even a double thickness or 
so of old netting will break up the cold cur¬ 
rents and improve the climate. Young trees 
recently plantra should be mulched, and if thin 
of branches, the shoots should be cut back to 
half-a-dozen buds or so, to induce enough breaks 
to form a well-furnished head. Strawberries 
should have the final hoeing and cleaning, and 
be mulched with litter ^tween the rows. 
Forced Strawberries may be planted out for a 
late summer and autumn crop. The early kinds 
are best for this work. Visoomteese de Thnry 
is useful in this way. When the early crop of 
Figs under glass shows signs of ripening, the 
syringe should be laid aside for a time. The 
young wood should be well thinned, and the 
terminal buds pinched when five leaves have 
been made. New beds of Alpine Strawberries 
may be made. 

Vegetable garden.— The Kale known as 
Cottager’s Kale seems to have been neglected, 
but when obtained true it is a very useful hardy 
Green, especially for spring. Asparagus Kale 
is another usefm Green, and the old Curled or 
Scotch Green still remains a favourite, and need 
not be further alluded to. Chou de Burghley is 
one of the beat of the hardy winter Greens. It 
is a cross between the Cabbage and the 
Broccoli, and is as hardy as the Cabbage. Any 
or all of the above may be sown now, and a 
further sowing of late Broccoli may be made 
now. Sometimes these things are sown later, 
but in our district late-sown plants do not fully 
develop. Autocrat, Walkers Perpetual, and 
Ne Plus Ultra are good Peas for sowing now to 
come in for August gathering. Where possible 
such crops should be isolated. The crop is 
better when the light falls on both sides of the 
rows. The very earliest Celery plants may be 
planted now, and for a time sheltered and 
shaded by placing branches across the trenches. 
The Green Windsor is the best Bean for plant¬ 
ing now. The early Potatoes will come through 
now, and if frost threatens drain a little eaira 
over the young tops. Plant Cucumbers in 
frames, and prepare stations for Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers. If the seeds 
are not already planted lose no time now, 
though sturdy plants which have received no 
check are bettur than those which are drawn 
up weakly through being kept too long in pots. 

£. Hobday. 

THM ooMim wmmn work. 


Shclraeta from a Oarden Diary. 

April 24ik .—^Planted out a lot of Narcissi 
which have been slightly forced in cool-house. 
Shifted on Chrysanthemums ; these are all out¬ 
side on coal-ash beds now. Planted out a lot of 
rooted outtinp of Violet Princess of Wales and 
others. Shiited on Cyclamens; we do not dry 
these off now, as in our experience better resets 
can be obtained from keeping them moving. 
Potted off Balsams and Cockscombs, including 
the feathery Celosia. 

April 25th .—Moved a lot of Lilinm longiflorum 
just coming into bloom to conservatory, and 
formed a large group with Ferns and other 
foliam plants. I like this Lily better than 
Harris!. The last-named, from some cause, has 
not done so well with ns. Sowed more htfdy 
annuals. Sweet Peas, eto. Put in more outtinn 
of Dahlias and Salvia patens. Drew a litue 
earth over Potatoes coming through the ground. 
Disbudded Peaches in late house. Stopped and 
tied down shoots on late Vines. 

April Sowed Spinach and planted out 

Cauliflowers and Lettuce. Thinned Parsnips 
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and early- 80 Wa CarroU ; Carrots under glass 
are now fit for use. Trained and disbudded 
Tomatoes in warm-house ; fruit just beginning 
to colour. We shall take up a young shoot from 
the bottom of each and train in between the 
others, some of the bottom leaves being removed 
from the old stems. Planted another frame 
with Melons. 

Ajnil S7th —Planted more Gladiolus and 
Hyacinthus candicans. The last-named is 
dotted among other things, or planted in groups 
at the back of a border. T)ivided and planted 
out a lot of Viola cornuta. We use this for 
groundwork on rather a large scale, other things 
wing planted among the Pansies later. Sowed 
more long-rooted Beet. Dusted a little Tobacco 
powder among the foliage of Peaches on walls. 
Sowed several rows of Autocrat Peas and 
Canadian Wonder French Beans. 

April ^Slh .—Made several groups of Ivies at 


ORCHIDS. 


CATTLEYA TRIAN/E. 

There is hardly a more suitable plant for ama¬ 
teurs having a house with a sufficiently high 
temperature at command than this, but a common 
mistake made by them in the culture of Cattleyas 
is to suppose that they must have a season of 
dry rest. As a matter of fact, C. Trianie keeps 
well to its proper annual routine of growth and 
rest without any help from the cultivator beyond 
the usual attention to the temperature and 
atmospheric conditions of the house wherein it 
is grown. To dry the plants when the pseudo¬ 
bulbs have attained their full size is a 
great mistake, and if persisted in will ruin the 
strongest and best of plants. Endeavour, on the 
contrary, to keep the bulbs as plump and 
healthy as possible, and if the root action con- 



Flower o Catileya Trian*. From a photogrraph sent by Mr. J. Phllpott, The Park, Yeovil. 


the back of a border; ohieOy the large-leaved 
kind dentata. Four stout stakes are driven 
into the ground pyramidal shape, and the Ivies 
bound round them. Sowed Vegetable Marrows 
and Ridge Cucumbers in slight warmth. They 
are sown in 4-inch pots, two seeds in each pot, 
and will be planted out under hand-lights when 
ready. Sowed Lettuce, Rad'shes, late Broccoli, 
and Tom Thumb Savoy. Planted out Leeks 
raised under glass. 

April S9th. —Thinned the growth of climbers 
in conservatory. Shifted on seedling Ferns and 
put in cuttings of Panicum variegatura. Potted 
on Coleuses and Eulalia j^nica variegata. 
Made new beds of Mint. The young shoots 
taken off below the ground with a knife with 
roots attached soon get established. Sowed 
French and African Marigolds in heat. Used 
weed-killer on gravel-walks when the weather 
was dry only. Looked over newly grafted fruit- 
trees to stop cracks in clay and rub off shoots 
^OW the graft. 


tinues brisk, keep on watering just as often as 
I the plants become dry at the root. There is an 
important work going on in the formation and 
I development of the flower, although outwardly 
I no signs of it are apparent, and anything like an 
exhausting regime must be carefully guarded 
against, as likely to cause the production of poor 
and easily injured blossoms, to say nothing of 
I the after effect upon the plants. On the other 
I hand, to over-water at this seaeon is almost as 
' bad, for this treatment irretrievably injures the 
roots and renders them incapable of performing 
their functions when called upon later on. Drib¬ 
lets of water are very injurious, for nob only are 
the upper roots moistened, while those below are 
starved, but the bases of the pseudo-bulbs are 
wetted a good deal oftener than is good for 
them, containing, as they do, the next season’s 
growth in embryo. Give a good soaking then 
when it is required, and leave the plants 
until they are getting well on the dry side, 
and the Moss about them begins to Ijok white. 
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before repeating the dose, and little harm 
will come to them on this score. The treat¬ 
ment during the growing season is simple, the 
usual Cattleya-house temperature, with ade¬ 
quate supplies of moisture at the root and 
in the atmosphere, being all that is necessary. 
Overhead watering in dull weather is decidedly 
injurious, but when growing freely no harm can 
be done by lightly sprinkling the plants on hot 
days. Care is, of course, necessary that the 
water does not collect in the centre of the 
young growths while the leaf is unfolding, and 
just at this period it is doubtful if the advan¬ 
tage gained by syringing is commensurate with 
the risk involved. I usually repot this species 
about April, and the ordinary mixture of peat. 
Sphagnum, and potsherds, used in a rough, open 
condition, suits it admirably. All the sour and 
decayed parts of the compost, together with any 
dead roots, are remov'ed without disturbing the 
ball more than can be avoided, and after 
repotting, only enough water to keep the Moss 
green is allowed until the roots begin to run 
among the new material. White scale is the 
worst insect enemy, this troublesome pest 
secreting itself during winter under the sheath¬ 
ing scales of the rhizome and soon spreading 
over the young growth if not kept in check. A 
good deal may 1^ done by winter cleaning, but 
if the plants have been badly attacked they 
should be looked through thoroughly during 
the growing season and sponged with tepid 
water if found necessary. R. 

Dendrobium clava turn. --This old 
species used to be much more grown, and in 
fact is seldom seen now except in some old- 
fashioned collection of plants. It is a pretty 
plant, with club-shaped stems and evergreen 
foliage. The racemes of flower appear at the 
upper part of the stems, and contain fewer 
flowers than those of D. densiflorum and other 
more popular kinds. These are 2^ inches across, 
bright orange-yellow, with a maroon blotch on 
the lip, this segment being downy on the upper 
surface, with a toothed margin. D. clavatum 
is not BO strong-growing as many of the ever¬ 
green kinds, and may be grown well in pots or 
baskets not so large as are used for these. The 
compost should consist of the usual peat and 
Moss mixture, but only a little of it is 
needed unless for large plants. It succeeds 
best in a warm part of an intermediate house, 
and a few weeks only are necessary for a set of 
stems to form. It is not unusual for two sets to 
be made in one season, but it is not wise to en¬ 
courage the plants to do this, as they are more 
free-flowering when kept to their proper annual 
routine of growth, rest-, and flowering. During 
the resting season it must not be much dried at 
the roots. D. clavatum is a native of Nepaul 
and Assam, and though discovered as far back 
as 1828, was not intr^uced until 1851. 


Making up soil for Violet-frame.— 
I would like to know how to make up the 
compost for a Violet-frame—whether in a hot¬ 
bed or not, and if so, what depth of manure, 
etc., is needed? What is the be.st time to 
plant Violets in frame? Is the first week in 
May too late for so far north as Strathpetier ? 
Also what could I keep in another cold-frame I 
have during the winter? Would Pansy seed¬ 
lings, also Carnation seedlings from seed sow ii 
in June, be suitable ?— Stratiibean. 

*** In Scotland the gentle heat from the hot¬ 
bed is not amiss for a Violet-pit, though in 
England equally good results are obtained 
under ^.erfectly cold treatment. Under i.o 
circumstances, however, should a hot-btd 
afford more than a slight increase on the outside 
temperature, strong bottom-heat being preju¬ 
dicial to the health of the plants. You should 
grow your Violets from runners planted in tb«^ 
open during the summer. Full cultural 
instructions for the summer treatment of 
Violets appeared on page 50 (April Ist). Tho 
plants should not be lifted for transference to 
the pits or frames earlier than the middle of 
September, so that the be I in the frame need 
only be prepared sufficiently long before this 
date for it to generate a gentle heat at the time 
the Violets are planted above it. A good com¬ 
post for tho plants to grow in is fibrous loam, 
leaf-mould, and well-rotted hot-bed manure, 
cr any rich and porous soil. The pUnts should 
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Dot be more than 8 inches from the glass. Do 
not put on the lights for a fortnight or three 
weeks after planting the Violets, unless frost 
supervenes, and give air when practicable. You 
might, as you suggest, grow Pansy and Carna¬ 
tion seedlings in the other frame, but these 
should be kept dry and airy through the winter, 
as a heavy, damp atmosphere is harmful to 
both these subjects when the temperature is 
low. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Violets after flowering:.— I would like 
to know the beet way of treating Princess of 
Wales Violets after removing them from frame, 
where they have been flowering all winter. 
.Should the runners only be planted out to make 
good plants for flowering in frames next winter, 
or may the old plants bo divided up too?— 
M. B S. 

*** If sufficient runners cannot be obtained 
from ^our frame-plants of Violets to furnish the 
bed in the open that you now propose planting, 
you may break up the old clumps and complete 
the bed with these, but runners form the most 
desirable plants. A certain treatment should be 
accorded them, so that they may be strong and 
have commenced to throw out roots previously 
to being separated from the parent plants and 
removed to the open ground. Only the flrst and 
strongest runners should be retained—that is to 
say, runners should never be allowed to throw 
out secondary runners, as they will do if these 
growths are not nipped off. Early in March the 
soil in the frames or pits should be surfaced with 
a top-dressing of light, rich compost, such as 
spent Mushi^m-bra-manure and le^-mould, 
into which the runners will soon throw out roots 
and form nice little plants by tlie time they are 
set out in the open beds at Uie end of April or 
beginning of May. Some growers take off cut¬ 
tings from the clumps before lifting them in the 
autumn and grow these on through the winter 
in shallow trays of light soil in a cold-frame. 
Such young plants naturally make flne stuff for 
planting out in the spring, but as in the 
majority of cases the plants, while in their 
summer quarters, are rigidly cleared of all 
runners they may throw out during their grow¬ 
ing period, in order that their whole strength 
may be thrown into the crown, and that strong 
clumps well furnished with flower-buds may be 
formed by the time of their autumn lifting, 
growths suitable for cuttings are absent at that 
season of the year. But autumnal propagation is 
unnecessary, since the removal of growths in the 
formation of which the summer strength of the 
plants has been expended necessarily affects 
their subsequent flowering, while spring propa¬ 
gation, such as above advised, is productive of 
excellent results. The runners should be planted 
in well-prepared ground, and must be carefully 
attended to during their entire season of growth 
in the way of watering in dry weather, feeding 
with weak liquid stimulants, mulching, and 
keeping all runners picked off as soon as these 
form, if the plants are to flower satisfactorily 
in frames throughout the winter months. 

Plants for a pond margin {F. T. P.).— 
It is a mistake to puddle the hollows, in which 
you intend to plant Andromedas, Heaths, Rho¬ 
dodendrons, and suchdike, with clay, since this 
will not admit of the moisture percolating 
through the soil, and the roots of the plants will 
be surrounded with sta^ant water. Peat does 
excellently for these subjects, but it should not 
be surrounded with clay, but with soil suffi¬ 
ciently porous to enable the moisture to gradu¬ 
ally soak away through it. The Japanese 
Irises (I. Kaempferi), which we imagine to be 
the species you intend planting at the front of 
the pond, although succeeding well in damp 
positions and even when growing in a shallow 
d.‘pth of water, are averse to a retentive soil. 
A light rich compost, consisting of leaf-mould 
mixed with a liberal allowance of well-rotted 
CO JV-manure, suits them admirably. Daring the 
growing season they enjoy a copious supply of 
water, provided the soil is sufficiently porous to 
allow of it passing through, and not becoming 
stagnant and rendering the soil sour. Two of 
the best Water Lilies for your purpose are 
Nymphaea Marliacea Chromatella, light yellow, 
and N. Laydekeri rosea, roeo-carmine. The 
bottom of the pond should be filled with mud to 
the depth of 8 inches to 1 foot, and the plants 


placed in old shallow baskets or lidless hampers, 
and surrounded with soil. The older the baskets 
are the better, as long as they are not so worn 
out as to fall to pieces while Ming lowered into 
the water. The best season for undertaking 
this operation is during the months of April 
and May. Some of the roots should be allowed 
to protrude through the bottoms of the baskets 
a couple of inches or so. Two feet to 3 feet is 
ample depth of water for the Lilies, which will 
soon take hold of the soil at the bottom of the 
pond, while the baskets will quickly rot away. 
We make a point of never mentioning individual 
firms by name, but any of our leading nursery¬ 
men who make a speciality of hardy plants will 
be able to supply your requirements. You 
might, besides the subjects you name, plant a 
small selection of Bamboos, Arundos, Spirseas, 
both of the hhrubby and herbaceous sections, 
Loosestrife, Solomon’s Seal, Day Lilies, with 
Mimulus and London Pride among the stones 
by the water’s edge. 


ANDROSACE SARMENTOSA. 

This beautiful spring-blooming alpine is a native 
of the rocky pastures of the Himalayas. Its 
flowers are of a lilac-pink colour, in handsome 
umbels, and it blooms for four or five weeks 
from the middle of April. Like many other 
woolly leaved alpices, it suffers much from 



Androsace sarmentosa. 


damp, and couseiiuently should be planted in a 
slanting position and protected with glass in the 
winter. When not in bloom its broad rosettes 
of leaves always make it pleasing and attractive 
for a lock-garden. The engraving is from a 
photograph taken towards the end of last April. 
It was planted many years ago, and now covers a 
space of 4 feet by 3 feet. The soil it is growing 
in is loam, peat, and leaf-mould in equal parts, 
and it is fully exposed to the sun. It is watered 
freely during the summer, and covered during 
the winter months with a light form of garden 
frame. G. H. 

Violets for winter flowering.—I 

have ordered a small frame for Violets for 
winter blooming. Would you kindly tell me 
of what the bed should consist, and the 
proper time to start it ? Should the plants be 
grown in the open during the summer, or should 
they be planted direct into the frame ? Please 
name the best of the Neapolitans for plenty of 
flowers, and would you have several kinds or 
only one sort?— Dipek. 

*** The base of your Violet-frame may be 
filled with garden-refuse, long-manure, brush¬ 
wood, or any material allowing of free drainage. 
On this should be placed a compost consisting 
of good fibrous-loam, leaf-mould, and well- 
rott^ hot-bed or Mushroom-bed-manure, or, 
failing this, any rich or porous compost. The 
I plants should m grown in the open during the 
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summer in beds that have been well prepared 
and enriched, preferably during the winter 
months. The runners or young plants should 
be placed in rows distant 12 inches apart, the 
individual plants in the rows being 10 inches 
apart. The end of April is a good time to plant 
in the open, and a copious watering should be 
given at planting time, unless the weather is 
wet, to settle the runners. A mulch of well- 
rotted manure should be applied in June and 
waterings given in dry weather, as absence of 
moisture is certain to be followed by an attack 
of ced-spider, which will materially weaken the 
plants. All runners from the plants should be 
picked off as soon as they form. Treated in 
this manner they should be fine clumps, well 
studded with flower-buds when they are lifted 
for removal to the frame towards the end of 
September. It is no use preparing the frame 
until shortly before you lift your Violets. 
Exhaustive articles on Violet culture have 
appeared in Ga'rdknino Illustrated on 
pages 33, Vol. XVIII. ; 73, Vol. XIX.; 675, 
Vol. XX. ; and 50 in the present volume. As 
you have only a email frame you will be well 
advised to confine your attention to Marie 
Louise, as this is of easier culture than the 
Neapolitan. 

Planting the Gladlolos.— These hand¬ 
some flowers are represented by the ganda- 
vensis, Lemoinei, and those also known as the 
Nancieanus hybrids. Thefirst-named hybrids are 
by far the most showy and interesting, recent 
additions showing finest improvement both in 
form and colour, l^e corms should be planted 
during the latter pan of March and the first 
half of April. Planting may be continued until 
the end of the month, when one has in view a 
long and oontinuous display. Soil that has been 
deeply dug in the autumn, and some rotten 
manure incorporated at the same time, should 
now be in excellent condition. Previous to 
planting lightly fork over the ground, and 
under these conditions planting may easily be 
done, and good results anticipated. Ob^rve 
the rule of planting the corms about 4 inches 
deep, and 8 inches or 9 inches apart. If for 
exhibition, planting in rows has advantages, 
while for ordinary garden decoration they may 
be arranged in clumps of a size to suit the 
requirements of the position. In following 
these lines a bold and handsome effect may be 
produced, and this with comparatively uttle 
outlay. It is a good plan to place a layer of 
sand m the bottom of the drill or holes in which 
the bulbs are planted, and a good sprinkling of 
the same material after the planting may with 
advantage be used, more partioularfy if the soil 
is very heavy. Fairly heai^ loam is a good soil 
for Gladiolus growing, and if the aspect is warm 
and sunny so much the better. Later in the 
year, and when the flower-spikes are making head¬ 
way, a neat stake—Hazel-stakes look the least 
objectionable—should bo placed to the support 
of each one. After flowering, and the foliage 
has decayed, the bulbs should be lifted, t^ 
usually being about October, and the stems cut 
close off to the crown of the new oorms, which 
should be carefully dried off, and afterwards 
stored through the winter in a place free from 
damp and frost. The popular Gladiolus Brench- 
leyensis is one of the brightest, cheapest, and 
easily grown.—D. B. C. 

Colour liarmoxiles. —In my garden, to- 
neath the protecting arms of a venerable espalier 
Apple-tree, is a charming colour harmony. The 
bM-hive-like cones of the blue Grape Hyacinth 
(Muscari botryoides (xerulea) are pushing up 
through a carpet of gleaming yellow Primroses ; 
masses of pink Aubrietia (Leitchlini) have 
flooded the bed, running down a gentle slope at 
the back. The tiny pink flowers nestle lovingly 
round their blue and yellow comrades, forming 
an entrancing picture of careless and graceful 
profusion for many weeks each springtide. 
Another happy effect is to be seen where a 
quantity of Anemone apennina has run riot 
amongst a bed of yellow Primroses. In a few 
days a colour harmony of a bolder form will be 
in perfection. Tulips of a tender deep rose 
colour (Proserpine), with white Narcissi (Poeti- 
cus omatus) hovering above them, rise from a 
blue mist of Forget-me-nots. The Tulips and 
Narcissi are thiclHy planted, and with the car¬ 
pet of Forget-met-nots make a harmony of colour 
singularly delicate, whilst the form, owing to the 
I varied height of the two principal flowers used, 
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is not less graceful and plea&ing than the ex- 
quieite blend of shade. None of these beds give 
any trouble, and have been as they are now for 
three or four years without attention of any 
kind, except an occasional replanting of the 
Forget-me-nots. —Sydney T, Spalding. 


ROSQS. 

NIPHETOS ROSE AS A CLIMBER. 


an occasional watering with liquid-manure they 
cannot fail to be in the best of health. A good 
liquid-manure that can be cheaply made is as 
follows : Pat into a paraffin-cask holding about 
50 gallons of water 1 bushel of clean cow-dung, 

11 peck of fowls’ dung, and three shovelfids 
I of wood-ashes, using this at the rate of 1 gallon 
; of liquid to about 15 gallons of water, increasing 
the strength as the plants advance in growth. 

I Rosa. 



I ENCLOSE a photograph I took last September I MARECHAL NIEL DEFICIENT IN 
of a Niphetos Rose in full bloom on the house! YOUNG FOLIAGE, 

here. The wall on which it grows faces esst, I This Rose is so free that often no young growths 
and the roots are in a gravel walk. The bush is an ar© visible until the flowers have almost dove- 
old one, and hM always bloomed freely, although loped. When you say there are no young leaf 
it has never, since planted, had any manure dug growths upon your plant, wo take it that you 
^nto the roots or oven been^protect^ in winter. ’ mean there are no new flowerless shoots. If 

you have no young foliage upon the shoots 
that are now carrying the bloom-buds, then the 
plant is in a debilitated condition at the roots. 


I send you the photograph thinking it would 
perhaps interest some of your readers if repro¬ 
duced in Gardening, a.s I believe it is not ______...__ 

common to see this Rose doing so well in the uQlegg it be, as your gardener suggests, that the 


open, 


W. A. Watts. 
It is remarkable that no certain know 


hird wood has been partly severed by one of the 
strings that support it. Should this be the 


ledge is available as to the parentage of three of oase, naturally there would be a check in the 
the grandest Roses ever raised—namely, Niphe- j flow of sap. This would not, however, prevent 
toe, Mar^chal Niel, and La Fiance. Not that the the bloom-buds appearing, for they would do so 
information would be of 
any great importance, but 
one is always interested 
in the history of any spe¬ 
cial favourite. Whatever 
the origin, however, of 
Niphetos, it is one of the 
most beautiful Roses ever 
raised for forcing. It is 
free - flowering and long 
budded, so much so that 
when raisers obtain a new 
Rose with an extra long 
bud it is said to resemble 
Niphetos. ” It is also pure 
white. But what a dif¬ 
ference in forced blooms 
and those magnificent 
specimens one sees now 
and then at the Rose ex¬ 
hibitions. Here sometimes 
an immense flower may 
be found, quite a bouquet 
in itself, and one would 
imagine the large shell¬ 
like outer petals were 
about to fall away, so 
loose and elegant are they. 

But in reahty this Rose 
will last as long when cut 
as any variety I am ac¬ 
quainted with. It must 
be planted with caution 
outdoors, and I should 
hesitate to recommend it 
to anyone not having a 
warm comer for it. It is 
extremely tender; at least, 
tender plants with little 
vigour easily succumb to 
frost; but when budded 
upon really vigorous young hedge Briers it 
appears able to withstand much hird weather. 

For this purpose I have found the climbing form 
to be the most useful, but indoors I see no special 
advantage in having this climbing variety. 


Part of Niphetos Hose in flowt-r avaiiist an east wall. 
.Its, ~ - - - 


photograph by Mr. W. A. Watu 


_ From a 

Bronwylfa, St. Asaph. 


under the influence of the heat and moisture in 
the greenhouse. 

Should you suspect that the roots are not 
working freely, and we are inclined to think 
_ _ w . , that such is the case, you might with great care. 

Perhaps some of your readers may have had supposing the plant is planted out, remove the 
experience with the climbing variety; if so, I old soil and replace with sweet one-year-old 
they would be doing a service to Rose growers ’ 

in giving their experience. Unless it be for very 
lofty houses, the old form will grow quite fast 
enough, and wiU certainly bloom more freely. 

It is not at all unusual to meet with splendid 
specimens covering a considerable amount of wall 
space. I saw some fine examples of this old form 
in the conservatory at Hatfield House some time 
ago. Evidently they had been planted many 
years, but they were 10 feet to 15 feet high, 
blooming from base to summit. Niphetos is a 
Rose that likes a warm, sunny corner in the 
greenhouse. If I had such a spot I should make 
a good border as for a Vine, and put in a strong 
plant of Niphetos. This and the munificent 
Catherine Mermet and Perle des Jardins would 
form a trio for this purpose not to bo surpassed, 
aud much more desirable than the more vigorous 
growing climbing varieties. When planting out 
such Roses, I prefer to incorporate with the 
loam some steamed bone-meal. This is a splen- 


fibrous loam, with a handful or two of bone- 
meal and crushed charcoal added. 

The yellow leaves you speak of are no doubt 
those produced last year. We have often seen 
them hanging on a plant until the flowers are 
almost showing colour, and most roearians do 
not care to remove them, but prefer that they 
should fall naturally. 

Amateurs who grow this grand Rose under 
glass should be careful how they deal with it 
after flowering. Unless a temperature can be 
maintained corresponding to a vinery, it is a 
gre^t mistake to out back the growth as hard 
as is often recommended. In ordinary green¬ 
houses, where there are a variety of mixed sub- 
jecU, it is impracticable to keep them close and 
moist during the summer months; but this is just 
what is wanted for plants of this I^e when 
they are pruned back severely after flower¬ 
ing, in order that strong young rods may 
be produced early, and thus have a chance 


did fertiliser for Roses, and if they are afforded I of becoming hardened before November. Fail- 
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ing such conditions it is better to spread out the 
existing rods as much as possible, and rely upon 
the lateral growths to furnish the bloom next 
year. Of course, as the plant increases in size, 
some of the oldest growths can be annually 
removed after the flowers are produced in the 
spring or early summer. 

We are more than ever convinced that the 
best method of growing this splendid Rose in 
what might be termed a cool greenhouse is to 
plant in a well-prepared inside border a 
vigorous hedge-row Brier and bud it the same 
summer, or else procure a one-year-old budded 
standard with a mass of fibrous roots. Success 
would be certain in either ease, and one would 
obtain those superb, rich golden blooms that 
never fail to inspire admiration. 


Filling up gaps in Rose beds or 
borders. —This is an excellent time to plant 
out a few Roses from pots, especially now that 
we have received the long-looked-for rain. 
Provided good plants are procured, a fine lot of 
bloom may be had from them, and those mwn 
in 8-inch pots will not exhibit any signs ofoeing 
turned out of their pots if the ball is previously 
well soaked before setting into the soiL I have 
seen prominent beds filled with such plants in 
May, and the growth they made, with the 
resulting blossom, was truly marvellous. It is 
true the beds were well prepared prior to plant¬ 
ing, for after the bulbs were removed the old 
soil was replaced with some good loam that had 
been sandwiched with cow-manure for a twelve- 
month. It is also a very suitable time to put 
out plants grown upon their own roots and 
that have l^n wintered in frames. Most of 
the Tea-scented, Chinas, and allied tribes suc¬ 
ceed admirably upon their own roots, provided 
a good start is nuule with strong, well-rooted 
plants. These own-root Roses are little thought 
of by some, but it is very pleasant to the 
amateur to see these plants recoup themselves 
from beneath the ground-line when severe frosts 
have cut off many of his budded stock.—A. 

Rose Mme. Oadeau-Ramsey (H.T.). 
—This is a novelty of remarkable b^uty, and 
one that will be valuable to exhibitors. The 
form of the flower is globular with good high 
centre, and as large as Souv. d’Elise Vardon ; 
indeed, the full-blown blossom appears to come 
midway between this latter R<m and I^dy 
Mary Fitzwilliam in point of size. The colour 
is rosy-flesh, and a very distinct feature of this 
beautiful novelty is the rich saffron-yellow freely 
displaced at the htae of the pet^ and even 
more mtensely in the lovely buds. The growth 
seems good, although not extra vigorous, and 
it is certainly a near relation of Antoine 
Rivoire. M. Fernet-Ducher has been very suc¬ 
cessful in utilising Mr. Bennet’s grand seedling. 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, as seed or poUen-puent, 
for not only is it manifest in these varieties, 
but also in Souv. du President Carnot and Souv. 
de Mme. Eugene Verdier. It is a great pity 
that frananee in this lovely tribe is very famt; 
indeed, I think that at least one of the parents of 
a Rose should possess this desirable quality, for 
however beautiful a Rose may be its beauty is 
heavily discounted by the alieenoe of perfume. 
—P. 

Work in the Rose garden.— In raving 
liquid-manure it is better to vary the kind. A 
small quantity of air-slaked lime put into each 
barrel of liquid is very beneficial to soils at all 
deficient in this, po not give liquid-manure 
unless buds are seen. Hoeing well and often 
should be the aim of every Rose grower. Never 
allow the soil to become hard or crusted. A 
good tilth is better than all the mulchings with 
manure, and I would only give the latter just 
before the blossoms expand, and then more to 
keep the flowers clean than for any other reason. 
Searohing for insects is a troublesome but 
necessary task. It is annoying to find a little 
black maggot has spoilt a most promising bud, 
but such is too often the case. - A crowded 
plant favours insects. Keep a good open plant 
free from weak shoots in the centre and insects 
will not be nearly so troublesome. If we think 
too much hard wood has been retained, no 
harm will follow the removal of a shoot, and it 
is better this should be done at once. Briers 
budded last summer will need careful watohing, 
placing a stake against each one. Climbers on 
walls must have good soakings of weak liquid- 
manure.—P. 
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is this striking species, both plant and bulb 
possess a very pungent odour, which renders 
Its bloom-scapes inadmissible for indoor decora¬ 
tion. Propagation of the Fritillaries is gener¬ 
ally effected by separating the offsets that 
develop around the parent bulbs, and planting 
these in lines in a bed of light soil, where they 
should remain until they have attained sufficient 
si/.e to occupy their permanent positions. 
Seeds are also ripened freely by some species. 
These should be sown as soon as ripe in pans 
of sandy soil in a cold-frame, and trans¬ 
ferred to a prepared bed the second year. 
Four to six vears will elapse between 
the period of seed-sowing and flowering. When 
Fritillaries are deing well they should be left 
undisturbed for years, since constant lifting 
weakens the bulbs, and it is doubtless owing 
to their immunity from disturbance that such 
vigorous growth is often exhibited by collections 
naturalised in the Grass. When it is necessary 
to lift the bulbs, these should be planted again 
immediately. Many of the rarer species are 
grown in pots in cold-frames, and the common 
8nake’s-head Fritillary adapts itself admirably 
to this method of culture, a pan of the white 
variety in full bloom presenting a pretty pic¬ 
ture. The following are some of the best-known 
species— 

F. ACMOPETALA, from the Alps of Asia Minor, 
bearing greenish-purple flowers singly on slender 
stems 1 foot in height. In the autumn it per¬ 
fects handsome pear-shiped seed-pods of an 
ivory-white colour ribbed with green, and nearly 
2 inches in length. 

F. ALPiNA. —A dwarf grower bearing pendent 
chocolate-coloured blooms margined with yel¬ 
low, the reverse of the petals also being yellow. 

F. ARMBNA, from Armenia, bearing solitary, 
bell-shaped flowers of soft yellow on stems 
6 inches high. Excellent for sunny spots in the 
rock-garden. There is considerable variation in 
the colours of flowers of this species. 

F. AUREA, a native of Cilicia, is one of the 


rotten manure. It bears whorls of pendect 
I bell flowers 2 inches to 4 inches in length, of 
bright yellow and varied shades of orange-r(d. 
There are also double flowered varieties of this 
Fritillary. 

F. INVOLUCRATA, a native of the Maritime 
Alps, bears vinous-purple, solitary flowers, 
slightly chequered, and grows to a height of 

F. Kamscuatkknsi.s, a Siberian species, bears 
purple-black flowers, and attains a height of 
18 inches. It is a subject very impatient of 
disturbance. 

F. Karelin I, from Afghanistan, bears pale 
purple flowers, sparingly spotted with datk 
blotches at the bases of the petals. Height 
6 inches. 

F. lanceolata, from north-west Ameiioa, 
grows to a height of 18 inches and bears dull 
purple flowers. 

F. LUTEA, introduced in 1812, is a native of 
the Caucasus, and bears yellow flowers suffused 
with purple on stems 1 foot in height. 

F. L. LATiFOLiA is a variety of the last-named, 
bearing variously-tinted flowers from purple aod 
brown to lilac and yellow, all of which are more 
or less chequered. Many named florists’ varie¬ 
ties of this plant have been raised. 

F. Melkaoris (the Suake’s-bead Fritillary) is 


THE FRITILLARIES. 

The Fritillaria family comprises more than sixty 
species of bulbous plants, mostly hardy, and 
bearing drooping flowers, often dull in colour, 
but generally prettily marked, all of which are 
spring bloomers. A sandy loam is well adapted 


Fribillaria recurva. 


to the wants of these subjects, though Western 
American species are often to be found growing 
in heavy clay in their native habitats. In this 
country, however, the plants are preferably 
grown in a more porous staple, and care should 
be taken that no stagnant moisture is allowed 
to collect in the propinquity^ of the bulbs. 
Many of the more ren^ust varieties are especially 
charming when naturalised in the Grass, or in 
open spaces in woods or wild gardens. The 
beautiful Snake’s-bead Frit illary (F. Meleagris) 
that grows in the Oxfordshire meadows, and its 
white variety, create a delightful spring picture 
when group^ bv dozens in the green Grass with 
their drooping heads, some diapered and seme 
dead white, while the noble Crown Imperial (F, 
imperialis), with its tall, sturdy flower-stem, 
some 3 feet in height, and its whorl of lar^e 
pendent bells, clear yellow or orange-red, will 
hold its own bravely in the outskirts of a wjod 


solitary blossoms, lightly speckl^ with brown- 
red on the exterior, on stems from 6 inches to 

8 inches in height. This species is often grown 
in pots, but is more at home in a sheltered, 
sunny nook of the rock-garden, where it may 
remain undisturbed. 

F. ciTRiNA, with citron-yellow flowers, as its 
name implies, is another pretty flower with stems 

9 inches in height. It has a tessellated variety 
known under the distinctive title of reticulata. 

F. DASYPHYLLA, from Asia Minor, is a dwarf 
species, bearing flowers of a pale purple tint 
with yellowish-green interiors. 

F. DKLPHiNiENSis, anativeof Southern Europe, 
bears purple, yellow-spotted flowers on stems 
12 inches in height. 

F. D. Bdrnati, from 
the Tyrol, is a handsome 
/j variety of the forego- 

07 ing, with large, solitary 

* blooms of deep plum 

\ colour tessellated with 

yellow. 

!>• Moooridgei, 
from the Maritime Alps, 
another showy variety 

^ -\ of F. delphiniensis, 

bearing large, solitary 
. pendent blossoms of a 

^ 1 golden - yellow, 

1 chequered with crimson 
'i'' interior. This 

FritilJary is a gem for 
rock-garden culture. 

—^ F. GRiECA, a native 

of Greece, somewhat 
^ resembles F. Meleagris, 

bearing tawny - brown 
flowers, variously spot¬ 
ted, a band of green 
running down the centre 
of each petal. Height 
6 inches. 

F. Hookeri, from 
Sikkim, bears pale lilac 
flowers an inch in length, and grows to a height 
of 2 feet. 

F. IMPERIALIS (Crown Imperial), from Persia, 
was introduced into England about 300 years 
ago. It grows to a height of 3 feet, an'l 
lights in deep, loamy soil, well < nriched with 


CroAu Iiiipcrlal (F. iaipeiiulir). 


a British species, and is also common over a 
greatpart of Euro^. It bears flowers tessellated 
with light and dark purple, and grows to a 
height of 1 foot or more. There are white and 
doin)!e-flowered varieties of this species, and 
also a curious form called contorts, bearing fan- 
tastically-shaj^d flowers. This is very pretty 
when a small oed is tilled with it on the lawn, 
and, as we have already mentioned, it may be 
naturalised freely in the Grass. 

F. NOBiLis is a handsome plant bearing crim¬ 
son-maroon blooms. It is valuable for pot 
culture. 

F. ORANENSLS, from Algeri^ bears rich, 
vinous-purple flowers shaded with green, the 
interiors of the flowers being Apple-green. B 
grows 1 foot in height. 

F. PALLiDiFLORA, a native of Siberia, bears 
large flowers of pale greenish-yellow, spotted 
with purple in the interior. Height 1 foot. 

F. p. MINOR bears purple flowers, the interiors 
being of a deep yellow tint. 

F. PERSiOA, introduced into England 3(X) years 
ago, bears a large, many-flowered head of 
purple-black flowers, as many as fifty being 
sometimes produced on a single scape. It has 
a faint and not unpleasant scent, and grows to 
a height of 3 feet. It succeeds well in ontinary 
^den soil, and is well worth a place in the 
border. 

F. PLURiFOLiA bears widely-expanded blossomi 


P. pallidiHora. 


if provided with a bed of deep and rich soil to 
start with. A peculiarity of the flowers of the 
Crown Imperial is that within the blossom, at 
the bame of each petal, a drop of quivering, 
crystalline liquid hangs suspended, called by the 
village childran ** toil’s tears.” Han^ome as 
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of rosy • purple shaded to soft lilac. The 
dowers are each 2 inches in diameter, and are 
home at intervals on a spike 18 inches in 
height. 

F. ruDiCA, from California, bears clear, 
golden-yellow bell-flowers that exhale a pleasing 
fragrance on stems 6 inches in height. 

F. PTRENAiCA, a native of southern France, 
bears plum-coloured flowers, and grows to a 
he^ht of 18 inches. 

F. RXCUBVA, from California, is an extremely 
handsome plant bearing scarlet flowers, the 
interiors of which are bright yellow STOtted 
with red. It is a difficult subject to cultivate 
successfully, and should be grown in a sheltered 
spot in sandy peat and protected in the winter. 

F. Skwerzowi, a native of Turkestan, bears 
racemes of drooping flowers, lurid purple on 
the exteriors and greenish-yellow within. It 
grows to a height of 18 inches. 

F. TENELXA, from the Maritime Alps, bears 
yellowish flowers, densely chequered with deep 
purple. 

F. TULiPiFOLiA, from the Caucasus, bears 
flowers of a dusky copper externally, while the 
rH^lour of the interior is a golden-bronze. Height 
9 inches. 

F. VEBTioiLLATA, a native of the Altaic 
Mountains, bears white flowers, suffused with 
green at the bases of the petals, and spotted 
internally with purple. 

F. v. Thunberoi, a Japanese species, bears 
greenish flowers mottled with pale purple. 

F. Walujewi, from Turkestan, is a beautiful 
species, bearing flowers the exteriors of which 


FritilUria Kamschatkensis. (See page 112.) 


aie white, while the interiors are of crimson- 
maroon. It grows to a height of 1 foot. 

F. Whitalli, a native of Asia Minor, bears 
deep crimson and orange blossoms, delicately 
tessellated both within and without. 

Miniature-flowered Tufted Pansies. 
—Since Dr. Stuart first gave us his charming 
little miniature-flowered Tufted Pansy named 


Violetta other kinds of the same type have 
been introduced. A lot of growers fail to 
appreciate these plants because the flowers are 
of miniature size, when really this is one of their 
best qualities. In addition, the plants are very 
tufted and compact in growth, and unlike the 
majority of the ordinary Tufted Pansies, the 
miniature-flowered kinds improve in many 
respects for two or three years. In this way a 
plant attains quite a large size, and when its 
rich green base is freely studd^ with pretty 
little blossoms, now obtained in white, yellow, 
blue, and blush tints of colour, the effect is very 
charming. There is one peculiarity with this 
“ Violetta” strain, and that is their compara¬ 
tive lateness in flowering. Very rarely do they 
bloom as early as the large-flewered sorts, but 
when once they begin, the display is continued 
into the autumn. Although this lateness of 
flowering usually characterises the miniatures,” 
I have had two or three instances where seed 
has been sown in a gentle bottom-heat in Feb¬ 
ruary, and the seedlings pricked off as soon as 
possible afterwards. After a series of shifts 
from one box to another, and properly hardened 
off, these seedling plants have been placed in 
their flowering quarters by the middle of May. 
By a gentle dewing overhead with water from a 
fine-rosed can occasionally, and other means 
taken to encourage vigorous root-action, a good 
number have blossomed freely by the end of 
June. They may be treated almost as annusds, 
and if seed of a reliable kind can be obtained, 
an interesting and profitable occupation may be 
followed. plants for producing button-hole 
flowers they are now fully appreciated. A few 
flowers neatly arranged with a piece or two of 
Pansy foliage make a neat button-hole. Added 
to their otner many excellent features, the 
flowers are very fragrant, and because of this 
fact, an interest is created in these miniature 
flowers which is certainly out of the ordinary. 
The following are some of the neatest and most 
distinct: Violetta (white, yellow centre), Gkild 
Crest (rich deep yellow). Blue Bell (soft purple 
blue), Walter B. Child (white, edged bluish- 
lavender), Queen of the Year (distinct china- 
blue), Coolgardie (rich deep golden-yellow), 
Lavinia (blush), and Bessie (pale lavender, 
marbled white in centre). Each of the fore¬ 
going are rayless.—D. B. CJrane. 

NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 
The early days of April found many spring 
flowers already decorating the border and rock- 
garden, but not until the first did I observe an 
open bloom of the pretty 

Anemone Robinsoniana. It is a special 
favourite of mine for growing in half-shady 
spots, and in these congenial quarters it is some¬ 
times very beautiful. Anemone ranunculoides 
in a rock-garden which is partially protected in 
winter has made good growth ; its yellow bloom 
was an interesting feature among the early 
spring flowers. A well-grown plant of Anemone 
Pulsatilla (the Pasque-flower) was a very attrac¬ 
tive object a short time ago. Wnen the 
numerous flowers were open in the sunshine it 
made a charming picture. The white variety 
has not blossoms here yet. 

Daffodils are now strongly in evidence. A 
row of N. minimus forms a pretty line, and 
makes a striking contrast to its taller relatives, 
which are rapidly coming into bloom. 

Blue Hefaticas have been very pretty, the 
single, star-like flowers of a lovely clear tint and 
the double form of deep, rich blue. On the 11th 
of March the first of a small batch of seedlings 
of the new blue Polyanthuses had its first flower 
fully developed. It was simply charming, of a 
lovely deep shade, with a tiny speck of paler 
colour in the central mar^n of each petal, and 
a deep gold centre; a Urge and handsome 
flower. A little later a second plant came into 
bloom, and although the flower is smaller than 
the other, it is also beautiful. 

The Old Blue Polyanthus is also in bloom, 
but it is very unlike the new comer. It has not 
the deep, rich brilliancy of tint of these two 
seedlings, but there is a quaint, quiet beauty in 
these old-fashioned flowers of very uncommon 
blue that is extremely attractive. 

The double form of Adonis amureusis is at 
present in bloom, and forms a very neat little 
plant. The foliage is graceful, and the flowers 
of pretty, symmetrical form. A very useful 
plant during some of the winter and spring 


months was the deep yellow double Wallflower 
Harpur-Crewe. Its sweet - scented golden 
blossoms made a welcome addition to many a 
bouquet when outdoor flowers were none too 
plentiful. It is still a striking feature in 
several parts of the rock-garden. A pUnt 
which remained a long time m bloom last y^^ar 
was the double form of the 

Welsh Poppy (Meconopais cambrica). The 
flowers were very freely produced, and in the 


little miniature- flowered Tufted Pansy named I plant during some of the winter and spring 


Snake*s-head (F. Meleaj^ria). (See page 112.) 

various stages of buds and full-blown blooms 
presented a brilliant combination of orange and 
yellow. Seed sown soon after being gathered 
in 1897 resulted in a number of neat little 
plants which were wintered in the greenhouse. 
Some of these tiny seedlings flowered in July 
last, and several of them were elegant miniature 
copies of the parent plant. As the plants have 
BOW become much stronger, I expect the flowers 
will this summer attain their normal size, and 
lose the charm of their fairy-like stature. 

Seed of Tritoma Macowani was sown on the 
4th of February, 1897. It was placed in a 
propagator heated by an oil-lamp. Several 
weeks passed, and no sign of seedlings being 
observed the box was laid aside, germination 
being despaired of. Some time afterwards a 
slender, diminutive growth was discovered in the 
discarded seed box—a fine crop of little plants 
had at last appeared. The seedlings were 
transplanted and grown on in the greenhouse ; 
subsequently they were transferred to small 
pots, and eventually planted in a bed in a warm 
comer of the garden, where a number of them 
flowered in September last. The neat dwarf 
habit of these dainty little Torch Lilies adapts 
them to usee for which the larger kinds would 
be quite unsuitable. 

A row of Schizostylis ooccinea over 60 feet in 
length was in November last a striking and 
uncommon garden picture. There were 
hundreds of blooms, brilliantly coloured, of 
elegant Gladiolus-like flowers with graceful 
foliage. When looked at from a short distance 
in the bright mid-day sunshine this ** thin red 
line ” of winter Gladioli was very conspicuous 
and beautiful; the flowers, too, were excellent 
for cutting, and helped to gain one of the very 
acceptable extra prizes so generously given in 
the “ Fairest Flowers of the Week (Competi¬ 
tion.” J. McWalteks. 

Cinerarias of good colour.— When in 
the nursery of Mr. James, of Farnham U- yal, 
near Slough, lately, we were chaimed with the 
fine colouring of the Cineraria. This race is of 
great beauty, masses of one colour being kept in 
distinct blocks, so to say—rich purple, softiose. 
clear white, blue, and other decided shades, all 
shown to conspicuous advantage. By rigid 
selection the colours are kept as pure as possible, 
and the effect of these groups of self kinds is 
‘ wonderfully rich. 
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averse to planting the seta in quantities of rank 
manure, or what is termed farmyard manure. 
In light soil there is lees danger of disease, but 
in heavy or wet soil this manure frequently 
means failure. Another point the amateur 
should consider is light and space. Late or 
midseason tubers will fail under trees and 
in shaded places. An open, well-exposed spot 
is the best, but weU-work^ soil. When I 
have failed to get good tubers I have dressed 
the land freely with burnt garden refuse, road- 
scrapings, old potting-soil, or even sand in clayey 
soil, and got better results. For years I have 
grown Potatoes after Celery. No further man¬ 
uring is needed, and the deep working of the 
soil is beneficial. 

As regards storage, a great deal depends on 
the keeping and flavour. A cool store is essen¬ 
tial. I would advise clamping, or what is often 
termed pitting, to a warm cellar, as if the tubers 
grow out they loee flavour. The following are 
! good varieties when crop and other points are 
1 considered. All amateurs need the first, and 
I should strive for the others, as without flavour 
I and keeping the Potato is worthless for late 
I use. I will note the Round varieties first, and 
j give the names of a few of the best. 

I Windsor Castle. —This with many may be 
considered a late Potato, but I know of none 
, bettor, as by planting early it may be lifted 


and a red russet skin. It is of excellent 
quality. 

Triumph. —A beautiful tuber if all points are 
considered. It is of excellent quality, and croM 
and keeps well in heavy land ; pebble-shaped, 
and not coarse. 

Syon House Prolific —A new introduction, 
pebble-shaped, and noted for its good cropping 

_,1 1_rpu:_ _i j_ 
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MAIN CROP POTATOES. 

At this season of the year the crop of seed 
tubers is being planted for next year’s season’s 
supply, and where main crop varieties can 
be accommodated few varieties are better than 
t he one illustrated. King of the Russets. I do 
not know any Potato of better quality, and 
as regards crop, it is all that oan be desired. I 
am well aware that amateurs near large towns 
cannot often find room for other than early 
varieties of this vegetable, and I briefly touched 
upon these kinds a few weeks ago, so that I 
need not dwell upon them at length. On the 
other hand, amateurs in country places grow 
excellent main crop or keeping Potatoes, and 
this is advisable, as it will be found there is at 
times a difficulty in getting really good Potatoes 
after the new year. As regards the quality of 
late or main crop varieties, much depends upon 
the soil and cultivation. 

Since the popular Magnum Bonum was intro¬ 
duced late Potatoes have found more favour. In 
a small garden one can secure such wonderful 
results that the amateur is justified in going into 
their culture largely. The Royal Horticultural 
Society has done good work in testing new 
kinds, and the test applied is one that it would 
be impossible for small 
growers to practise, as the 
new varieties are grown 

with the old in quantity,- 

and even if the cropping '’v ^ 

test is good, then there 

come? the important one of ^ 

cooking. Of late years 


and keeping. This is a late variety, and dcra 
well in any soil, but does not need fresh manure. 
It is of splendid quality, with handsome tubers, 
and worth attention for late 
Goldfinder 
of fine quality, 
has a rough sKi 


use. 

—This is also a new introduction 
keeping and cropping well. It 
^ n, few eyes, and boils well, being 
a white tuber of splendid flavour. 

Perfection. —A fine white Kidney-shaped 
tuber and very productive in a light soil. It is 
of rather a pebble shape and excellent for early 
autumn supplies. 

Ideal.—A lto one of the newer kinds well 
worth attention by those who study quality. I 
grew it last season and found it excellent, 
though the land was too dry to favour a heavy 
crop. 

Reliance. —A splendid Kidney Potato and 
an enormous cropper. This with me is superior 
to Magnum Bonum, which it somewhat 
resembles. It is a beautiful tuber, keeps well, 
and is good in any soil. From 14 lb. of seed 


ClianthuB and Himalayan Rhodo¬ 
dendrons out-of-doors (Eocptrimenlalint). 
—There is no reason why you should not be able 
to grow Clianthus Dampieri and Acacia aflinis 
against the south wall you write of which has a 
ibatched coping, especially as Acacia armata, 
which, like A. affinis, is a New Holland plant, 
and Clianthus puniceus do very well on the 
same wall. In sheltered positions in South 
Devon, Acacia dealbata and A. verticillata grow 
and flower well as standards in the open air. 
Himalayan Rhododendrons require a sheltexed 
situation where their young grow^ths oan be pro¬ 
tected from the eflTectu of the late spring frosts. 
In such positions they succeed well in the open 
in the south and south-west of Kogland. The 
following are good varieties: K. argenteum, 
deep pink changing to white; R. arboreum, 
rose-coloured; K. Auckland!, white flushed 
with pink; R. barbatum, blood-red; R. cam- 
panulatum, P^le lilac; R. campylocarpum, 
primrose ; R. cinnabarinum, cinnabar-red ; 
R. Blandfordianum, somewhat like the preced¬ 
ing ; R. Dalhousianum, primrose-yellow; R. 
Falconeri, greenish-white ; R. fulgens, shining 
red ; R. glaucum, purplish-pink ; R. Keysi, red 
and yellow ; and R. virgatum, white. 

Culture of Ama^lllB (C. S. Tudcrojl). 
—In potting Amaryllis bulbs care should be 
taken that the pots are clean and provided with 
good drainage. Fibrous loam three parte, peat 
or leaf-mould one part, with the addition of 
some well-rotted manure and coarse silver-sand, 
is a satisfactory compost. In potting, the soil, 
which should be fairly moist, but not so much 
so as to cling to the hand when squeezed, should 
be formed into a heap in the middle of the pot, 
and the bulbs placed upon the top of this heap, 
the roots being arranged around it. The roots 
should be carefully handled in order that they 
may not be damaged in repotting. When the 
potting is completed some growers plunge the 
pots in a hot-bed with a bottom-heat of 
80 degs. or more, but equally good results 
are otten obtained without the utilisation 
of bottom-heat. In the latter case, the 
plants are placed on the open stage of a 
glass house, in which a temperature of 65 degs. 
or thereabouts is maintained until growth 
is completed, when, as soon as symptoms 
of yellowing appear in the leaves, water is 
graaually withheld, until, as the foliage dies, 
the pots are transferred to a temperature of 
from 45 degs. to 50 degs., and the plants kept 
dry from Octobtr to February, by which time 


and they assure me that 
rounds keep better than 
flukes ; at any rate, they are 
often of equal, if not supe- 
I ior, flavour, and are excel¬ 
lent when cooked. Take 
the well-known Schoolmas¬ 
ter, a white round ; I do 
not know of any Potato of 
l>etter flavour, and it is 
most productive, though in 
some poor soils there is too large a percentage of 
small tubers. I am not much in favour of huge 
tubers weighing over 1 lb. in weight. These are 
not of the best flavour, and it is often found they 
are hollow in the centre. No one can cook a 
Potato—at least, boil one—this size without cut¬ 
ting before sending to table, so that I think the 
medium-sized tuber much the best. Mere size 
is no criterion as to quality and keeping, and 
though the excellent Magnum Bonum is at times 
large if not grown in too rich soil, it is more 
shapely and useful. There are few tubers of 
better shape and quality than some of the 
American types, crossed with our own good 
kinds. These have given us size with cropping, 
but all do not thrive in our soils if at all wet, or 
under trees ; indeed, as I stated, earlier variety 
and position with soil should be considered. 

Planting and storing are important points, 
and there is no better time to plant than from 
the middle to the 20th of April in heavy land ; 
the date may be later, but there are other points 
to consider besides planting, such as the season, 
as for instance in light soil a hot, dry summer 
will greatly affect the growth. Planted early 
enough they will have obtained sufficient start 
to withstand the drought, and should the 
summer be wet, by early planting the tubers 
will have matured early, so that lifting may be 
practised before disease affects the crop. By 
early lifting there is better quality and freedom 
from disea<-6. As r^ga^-ds the plinting, I am 


King of the Riisiets Potato. From a photograph by Mr. J. Cobbett, 
Stanghton. 


in August for use at that season, or 
till the spring. 

crop, ana keeping for mid-winter use. 

’ ’ be in all amateurs’gardens. 

This ii not an old kind, 
become 

though it does not crop so heavily. In certain 
soils, however, it is of superior quality. 

Sutton’s Seedling. —This, as regards its 
season, i-j not unlike Windsor Castle, and its 
crop is all that can be desired. It is an early 
main-crop, but keeps well and is not fastidious 
as to soils or locality. An excellent keeper, 
free cropper, and does not need too much space. 

King of the Russets. —This is equal in 
cropping to any of the round kinds. It is a 


will keep 
for quality. 
It is a 


lety that shoul 


but one that will 
as great a favourite as Magnum Bonum, 
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Bome of the earliest flower-apikes may be joat 
ahowing through the soil. The plants are then 
given a thorough soaking with tepid water and 
removed to warmer quarters, wnere they are 
well supplied as regards watering and liquid 
stimulanis. Some growers use bottom-heat at 
this period of the Amaryllis’ growth, os well as 
after the bulbs are repotted, which operation is 
usually undertaken immediately the flowering 
season is past. Annual repotting is by no means 
a neoessity, as by the use of liquid fertilisers 
bulbs may be kept in good oondition in the 
Fame soil for a considerable length of time. 
When a shift becomes necessary care should be 
taken not to overpot, as the Amaryllis flowers 
m Sat satisfactorily when in a comparatively pot- 
bound condition.—F. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
OARDBNINO. 

GUr-FL0WER3 IN THE HOUSE. 

The arrangement of cut flowers for the adorn¬ 
ment of the dwelling-house appears to be in a 
general sense very little understood. Very 
often flowers, iudividuaPy of the greatest 


jects, since, if the beds are composed of rich and 
porous soil, they will make vigorous growth 
and bloom freely, retaining their flowers until 
cut by the frost. Godetias, such as Lady Albe¬ 
marle, Duchess of Albany, and Duchess of Fife, 
make showy beds, as do the golden-flowered 
Coreopsis grandiflora and the perennial Oail- 
Urdia. If your soil is suited for Carnations, 
these make a lovely picture in the summer 
months. The bright blue Salvia patens, if the 
tubers are started in slight heat at the same 
time as the Degonias, provides a breadth of 
delightful colour in the latesummer and autumn, 
while of annuals, the yellow Sweet Saltan, 
single Petunias, Salpiglossis, Linum^andiflorum 
ooccineum, and Scarlet Zinnias are adl handsome. 
You might, as vou suggest, fasten virgin cork 
on the underside of your staging, and filling the 
pockets with peat or leaf-mould and loam in 
equal proportions, and adding a liberal allow¬ 
ance 01 silver-sand, plant Ferns and SsUginellas 
in them. Or supposing that there is a sufficient 
amount of drainage on the floor of your window 
conservatory to carry oflT supeifluous moisture, 
or that this could lie arranged for, you might 
cover the floor with the same comp jst, and grow 
the identical subjects in this position beneath 
the staging. Pieris tremuh, P. senulata, P. 



Arrsogement of Nsrciwl and Laurel leaves. 


beauty, are wedged together in a glass or vase 
so tightly as to be almost unrecognisable, and 
no regsM whatever is paid to harmony of 
colour or to suitable foliage for forming a set¬ 
ting to thefflowers. Wherever possible, the 
flowers should be arranged with their own 
foliage, and only one kind ought to be used in 
the filling of the glasses or vases. In the case 
of the vase herewith figured, the Narcissus 
looks well arranged among the sprays of Laurel, 
and the flowers being few in number aind lightly 
and carelessly arranged are seen to the best 
advantage, a oondition that cannot bs attained 
when they are huddled up together, as is fre¬ 
quently the case. 


Flowers for window-boxes (Bachtlor ). 
—Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, such as the salmon 
pink Madame Crousse and the cerise Souvenir 
de Charles Turner, succeed admirably in win- 
dow-box«s, soon making growth, which hangs 
down in front and covers the front of the box, 
and blooming profusely until late in the autumn. 
Heliotrope, Mimulus, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
white Paris Daisies, and blue Lobelia also do 
well in boxes such as those you wish to render 
bright. Fur the garden beds, scarlet Tuberous 
Begonias are amongst the most satisfactory sub¬ 


: oretica, P.c. albo-lineata, Asplenium bulbiferum 
' A. flaccidum, and Nephrolepis exaltata would 
be good Ferns for your purpose, and you might 
also grow Maiden-hairs, such ss Adiantum 
CapilluB-veneris, A. cuneatum, and A. pedatum. 
In the pockets surrounding the fountain Musk 
or the trailing Muhlenbeokia complexa, which, 
however, is not a flowering subject, would 
I doubtless succeed. 


Management of Scarborough LUlee 
\(Mrs. C.J .—The best soil for Vallota purpurea 
I is a sandy loam. This is the soil in which th*^y 
I grow in their native habitat. Some mwers 
I add leaf-mould and well-rotted manure, out the 
latter often proves harmful to Gape bulbs, and 
I if a stimulant is required it can ue supplied in 
I the form of weak applications of liquid fertili- 
I sers, while leaf-mould is unnecessary where 
I sufficuent coarse sand or grit is added to the 
' flowers to render it porous. The Scarborough 
I Lily flowers best when in a pot-bound oondition, 

I and grand plants are sometimes to be si en in 
cott^e windows with vigorous, dark-green 
I foliage and splendid flower-spikes almost 2 feet 
I high that have not been shifted for twe or 
three years. The finest plants that have ever 
I come under our notice—finer, indeed, than any 


of the thousands we have seen growing wild in 
South Africa—were in 10-inoh pots in the 
window of a Dorsetshire cottage. These were 
larse specimens with from eight to ten 
tall flower-scapes, bearing finely-developed and 
exceptionally brilliant flowers. During their 
growing season they were fed with well-diluted 
manure from the pigatye. The production of 
the numerous ofi'-sets which you say surround 
your specimens is a sign of weakness rather than 
vigour, since it is the outcome of the endeavour 
of plants that Lei their vitality diminishing to 
reproduce their species, which is the object in 
life of every plant, and which they are incap¬ 
able of eflecti^ by the usual method of seed- 
production. The best time for repotting is 
immediately after the plants have gone out of 
bloom, but most of the olTaets can m removed 
at any time, if care be taken, without damage 
to the parent bulbs. After repotting, the bulbs 
may be placed for a short time in gentle heat, 
and slightly shaded from the direct rays of the 
sun until the roots have got hold of the fresh 
soil, when they should be removed to a light 
position on the greenhouse shelf. During the 
winter the temperature ahould not be allowed 
to fall below 40 dess, or 45 degs., and less water 
should be given ; but these bullM should not be 
dried off during the winter months as is the 
practice with bulbs of the Amaryllis. When 
growiog strongly in the spiing and summer 
they are benefited by plentiful supplies of water 
as well as by occasional applications of weak 
liquid-manure when the pots are full of roots. 
Vallotas often become a prey to bulb-mites. 
When this is the case the best plan is to bum 
the bulbs and start afresh with a new supply, 
since remedies, however drastic, rarely effect a 
permanent cure. 

Lyre-flower (Dielytra Bpeotabllie) 
in pota. —Amongst early-flowering plants this 
holds a foremost place, whether in the open 
border, springing up in the turf, or growing in 
pots. It is of the simplest culture, and should 
be more grown in small gardens—both in the 
open, for the sitting-room, or conservatory. 
Some complain that when on the ground it gets 
out by spring frost, but the same remark applies 
to many other early-flowering plants. It is a 
good plan to place it where it does not start 
into growth too early, and where the sun does 
not shine on it early in the morning. When 

? ;ooi roots are potted up in autumn and brought 
orward in a pit or house they flower freely. It 
strikes readily from cuttings of half-ripened 
shoots in heat.— J. Crook. 

Iris flmbrlata with heat ((7. E. S ).— 
This is also known utder the names of I. 
ohinensis and I. japonioa ; it is a lovely winter- 
flowering greenhouse plant, producing spikes of 
oluom 18 inches in height, the individual flowers 
on which are about 4 inches across and of a 
pale mauve-blue colour blotched with bright 
yellow and fimbriated at the edges, as charming 
as any Orchid. A compost of sandy peat and 
loam suits it well, and it blooms most freely 
when in a pot-bound condition. It often com¬ 
mences to expand its flowers in December and 
continues in oloom till the end of April, strong 
pUmts often producing as many as 100 flowers. 
Repotting should be taken in hand, but only 
when absolutely necessary, after the flowers 
have withered. It may also be planted out in 
the greenhouse border with good results. 
While making its foliage a plentiful supply of 
liquid is reouired, and weak manure-water is 
uieful in indueing vigorous growth. The tem- 
pirature of the house in which it is kept 
s lould not fall below 45 degs., 40 degs. being 
t ie lowest it can endure with safety. If you, 
therefore, keep your plant in the window, you 
mist be careful that it is not exposed to 
driughts during the winter, and at night it 
should be removed to where the temperature is 
uot likely to fall as low as close to the glass. 

Ohatham Island Lily {E. L. Whitby). 
—This is another name for Iris Robinsonia, 
sometimes known as Mortea Robinsonians. It 
is a native of Lord Howe’s Island, lying off the 
eastern ooast of New South Wales, in latitude 30, 
and aLo of Chatham Island, which is situated 
about 600 miles to the east of the southern island 
of New Zealand, in latitude 44. In these parts 
it is styled the Wedding Flower. As far as we 
know, the only place in the Brituh Islands 
where it grows and flowers in the epen is in 
the gardens of Mr. T. A. Dorrien Smitn, Tresco 
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Abbey, Isles of Boilly. It hu, however, been 
flower^ in No. 4 house at the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, and also in pots by varions cultivators in 
Britain. It is a noble plant with great, sword- 
like leaves 5 feet in length and 3 inches in 
breadth, bearing some resemblance to the foliage 
of the New Zealand Flaxes (Phormium), while 
above these tower the stately flower-spikes 
bearing a long succession of grmt white blossoms, 
blotched with yellow. The individual flowers 
only last a day, but the plants sometimes remain 
in bloom for two months. It has been grown 
and flowered in large pots in an ordinary green¬ 
house temperature, but requires frequent and 
copious supplies of water during its growing 
period. Plants from seed will take about five 
years to bloom ; but all growers are not equally 
successful in inducing it to flower. The soil in 
which it succeeds in the SoiUy Islands is com¬ 
post of peat and disintegrated granite. Where 
it succeeds it generally comes into bloom in the 
spring. It is a rare and beautiful plant, well 
worthy of all the cultural attention that can be 
bestowed upon it. 

GARDBN PBSTS AND FRIBNDS. I 


Malmaison Oarnationa aiokly (Hugo), 
—Your Carnations are attacked by a fungus, 
iheOamation leaf-spot fungus (Septoria Dianthi), 
a common and moat destructive j^st. The best 
way of combating this disease is by at once 
burning all the plants that are badly attacked, 
or by cutting off all the leaves that show any 
signs of the disease from the others. Then spray 
all the plants, whether healthy or not, with 
Bordeaux-mixture, or with Cupram, a prenara- 
tion composed as follows : Dissolve 1 oz. oi car¬ 
bonate of oopjMr in enough water to form a 
thick paste, dissolve this pMte in ^ pint of 
strong aqua ammonia; or if this does not 
quite dissolve it, add a little more. Then 
dilute with 10 gallons of water. The spraying 
might be done once a week while there is any 
chance of the disease showing itself. The spores 
of the fungus are carried about in the air, but 
they will not germinate on leaves that are 
treated with either of these mixtures.—G. 8. 8. 

Damaged Oarnationa (H, Budgt).—l 
have heard of Carnation-plants being sheeted 
in the same way that yours are, but I can¬ 
not say what has caused the mutilation of 
the plants. If slugs or snails are not 
the culprits, perhaps mice may be, or birds. 
Yon do not say whether your plants are 
under glass or in the open borders, or if 

f ieces of the leaves are found under the plants, 
t is possible that one of the weevils may have 
been the cause of the injury. Examine the 
plants with a lamp after it has been dark for at 
least an hour. Yon may then be able to find the 
authors of the mischief.—G. 8. S. 

**aeranlam'*-leaf diseased iP. O.t ~ The 
*' Oeraniuin "-leaf that >ou Mnt is attacked by a fungus, 
probably belonging to the genus Phyllostiota or Cercoe- 
pora. Pick off and burn the affected leaves, and spray 
or wash the others with Bordeaux-mixturc, or i oz. of 
pepper carbonate, 1 pint of strong aqua ammonu^ well 
mixed in 41 gallons (rf water.—G. 8. 8. 

Saxifrage peltata.— This Californian 
species is so dissimilar from the other Saxifrages 
that very few would take it as belonging to the 
same genus. The large peltate leaves, sugges¬ 
tive of an umbrella, are as much as 18 inches 
across, that is if the plant is favourably 
situated. To attain these dimensions it needs 
quite a moist, even wet soil, though it will grow 
and flower year after year in a much drier spot, 
but under such oonditioos its vigour is impaired. 
The flowers are decidedly pretty, being borne in 
a many-flowered flattened cluster on a tall, stout 
stem. They are in colour a pleasing shade of 
pink. This species forms a large flattish creep¬ 
ing rhizome, that in yielding soil travels quickly. 
8. peltata was introduced from California in 
1873.—H. 

HatohlnBia alpina.— Though this is one 
of the freest growers among alpine plants, it is 
not so frequently seen as one would expect. 
Quite small pieces, if planted in sandy loam in 
spring, will often reach 1 foot across in one 
season, and such patches covered with snow- 
white flowers are very attractive in the rock- 
garden. The plant is now beginning to bloom 
and will continue flowering for some time. 
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Qaestlons.—Qumu and angvoers are imerted in 
OAUXttmnQfree oj chaigt if amggpondenUfoUowthe ruU* 
here laid down for thnr guidance, AU eommunieations 
for imertion ehould be cUarlu and eoneUely vrrUten on 
one Hde of the paper only, and addreeeed to the Editor of 
Garosniho, 37, Southampton • etreet, Cooent - garden, 
fjondon. Lettere on bueiness ehould be cent to the 
PUBUBHKR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used tn the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unansioered 
(queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Oardbnikc has to be sent to press some 
time in advance <f date, tlwy cannot always he replied to 
in the issue immediately /oUowing the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers {which, with the exception qfsuch as cannot 
well be classttiM, will be found in their different depart- 
menU) should always bear the mtmher and title placed 
against the query r^ied to, and our readers will greatly 
cMige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observationspepnit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soUs, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Qarokxinu should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Claeviata.— Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there it at little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 

To theJoUowinq queries briej rejplies are given, 
btU readers are invited to give Jurther answers 
should they he able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

860 -Pond-weed (W. B. A.).—it you introduced 
ducks into your pond they would, doubtl^ help to keep 
it clesr of the weeds you forward. If the weeds are thick 
they should be raked out. 

Sei—T. acuminata {Maisie) —This is the true name 
forT. oornuta, which has, ptrhaps, had eomething to do 



Tulipa oornuta. 


with the peculiar Parrot Tulips. Acuminata is readily 
known bylte long, narrow floreca. 

362— Tomato soil {j. B. S. Jf.).— Whether you pro- 
poee to grow your indoor Tomato plaute in pote or in boxes, 
or in troughs, a common method, there is no better aoil 
than good turfy loam—sweet, and which has been 
stacked for three months at least, now well chopped up 
but not sifted. Mix with it one-alxth of its bulk of well- 
deoayed horee or cow-manure, and some wood-aahee or 
BOOU In potting, or in boxes, or in long, stout, wooden 
troughs lo inches wide and 8 inches deep, put some of the 
rougher parts of the soil at the bottom. Also make the 
•ril fairly firm. Of courae, if you have none other than 
garden aoil, use that from the vegetable quarters roughly 
screened, with manure added as advised. 

363— Pomlgatlng greenhouse {Header).—An 
or^oary flower-pot is not a good utensil to use for fumiga¬ 
ting, as the heat engendered splits the pots. Any old iron 
uceosU, such as an old saucepan with two or three holes 
punched in the bottom, and when used stood on a couple 
of bricks to admit idr, is better. The eimplest way is to 
get a shovelful of red-hot cinders and drop into the 
pot, then have ready Tobacco-paper, torn to pieces, and 
drop it in gradually on the cinders, carrying it into the 
greenhouse to be fumigated. Once well amgbt—of course 
only smouldering, but not flaming—a big body of smoke is 
soon generated. In place of ciders, under made from 
any hnmt calioo may be used, but the cinders act meet 
readily. 

364— Diseased leafagre (0. IT.;.-Your Ouenmber 
and Tobacco leaves coming from the same house are 
evidently similarly affected, and by thrips. very minute 
insects, not visihie to the naked eye, but evidence by the 
way the green colouring matter in the leavee U tucked 
out by these tiny peste. Evidently you have kept your 
house coo hot, and generated in it a very dry atmosphere. 
Make up a solution of milk and sulfAur, and having your 
pipes hot, coat them over with the solution to generate a 
strong sulphur vapour, as that helps to kill the inseota. 
You must also damp the floor of the house and uae the 
lyriuge freely. Let the temperature range from 70 dega. 
to 75 dega. Oive the pipes a second dreieing a few days 
later. It is. however, a rather bad case. 


865— Birds and Plum-trees (W. L. P.X—We 
sympathise ^th you in your trouble with birds, because 
in some places they do much mischief to Plum-tree 
buds, picking them off wholesale. But your best ooume, 
especially that your trees are on walls, is to obtain plenty 
of small mesh flsh-netting cheaply—see our back-page 
advertisementa—and cover the trees quite over with it 
after the winter sets in, sav in November. Fix a stout 
board to the top of the wall, put some email hooks in the 
edge, which should project 2 inches over the wall, hang the 
nets carefully to theee, and secure them to Uie ground. 
Place poles or strips of stout wood against the top of the 
wall, and standing 2 feet out at bottom to keep the neta 
from flicking the treea This is by far the best way to 
protect your treea 

866— Stages In greenhouse (J. J. N ).—We ^nld 
prefer stout wooden level staging from 3^ feet to 4 feet 
wide on either side of a centre path if your bouse is a 
span-roof. But you say nothing about the width. On 
such staging you could place stout wooden troughs or 
boxes 14 inches wide and 2 inches deep with rough open 
trellis bottoms. 8tand these along close to the glass on 
either side, fill with coarse turfy eoTl, and grow in them, 
trained up under the roof, Tomatoes and Cucumbers. 
When these are over you could remove them and the 
boxes, then have the entire stages to fill with plants. 
Bulbs in quantity, got on early, Arum Lilies, Spines 
japonica, Dwarf Ohrysanthemums, Cyclamen, and other 
good flower-producing plants. 

867— Orer-maniired Vines(Bsf — We think the 
course taken by having the cow-manure laid close to your 
Vine-roots removed at onee was right, as it would cer¬ 
tainly do great harm the longer it laid there. Of course 
there was great risk attached to what was done, but ft 
waa the beet course. We should, however, have had the 
Vines shaded for a week or two in sunny weather, as the 
roots could hardly under the circnmstances supply the 
needful moisture which the sun would abstract from the 
leaves. You would have done well to add to the fresh 
soil you put about the roots a bucketful of wood-ashss 
and a pint of bone-dust to a barrow-load, well mixed. 
Coarse animal manures should never be allowed to come 
into direct contact with Vine-roots. 

368-aia<Uoll unsatisfactory {R P.b—Wa 
recommend yon to take the Gladioli corms out of the 
pots now that their foliage is withering, thoroughly dry 
them, and then detach the corms from the leafage, and 
store in dry sand in a cool cellar until October, when a 
portion could be repotted and grown on under glass, the 
remainder being left uctil March, and then planted, some 
in a sheltered, prepared border of good soil in the open 
and some In Mts placed in a cold-frame. One of theee 
methods might prove successful in inducing them to 
flower. If they should start into growth while still in 
the sand they must be planted forthwith, but if the sand 
is absolutely dry and the storage place also dry and cold 
they should rest without euibiting signs of renewed 
vitaUty. 

S69-Ants troublesome upon lawn [R W. P.) 

—Ants are easily trapped by placing saucers of treacle 
near their neats, and laying sticks from the ground to the 
edges of the saucers, so that they may easily ascend. 
Pieces of sponge soaked in sugar and water will 
attract large numbers, and can then be dipped into boil¬ 
ing water. Bolling water poured down the nest e itranoes 
is also a good method of destroying them, hut care most 
be taken that this does not touch the roots of the plants. 
Petroleum is a good remedy, but cannot be employed 
where there are growing things. They dislike pungent 
smells, and therefore rarely assemble in numbers where 
liquid-manure is used. Another good plan is to invert 
6-inch pots near their runs, filling up the drainage holes. 

In ten davs or so the ants will fill the pots with eggs, when 
they can be lifted with their contents and plunged into 
boiling water.—P. 

370-Bli8bt-lnfeflte<l wall-trees (Bluebeard).— 
inie presence of ants about your trees is chiefly das to 
the abundance of aphis or green-fly on the foliage. The 
ants practically milk or suck these insects of the sweat 
sap they have collected from the leaves. Lady-birds, on 
the other band, destroy the aphis entirely. The only 
remedy to use on wall-trees is constant wttfhing. You 
want a force-pump in a garden tub, by which vou can 
drive water freely on to the trees. Make up a solution of 
soft-soap or Gishurst compound 1 lb, 1 fb of QumsU- 
obips soaked in boiling water all night, and ^ lb. of 
Tobacco simllarlv treated. Give the trees a gentle 
syringing with this mixture overnight when it is cloady. 
then well wash off in the morning. Or you may hoMy 
duet io the morning with Tobacco-powder, and wi^ It off 
with water next day. But do not spare the water. 

871—Zonal Pelar^ronlams {A. Slader\—As you 
find it BO difficult to keep even rooted cutiiogs of these 
plants from damping off in the winter, our inference is 
that so far north wood is with you very sappy and does 
not make hard planta You should always take off 
cuttings in June, when harder, or at least have ^ple 
time to harden and well root before the winter site in. 
These should be got into 4-inch pots singly, ana well 
rooted by the end of September. Keep them during the 
winter rather dry than moist, also on a shelf near the 
glass, hut, of course, they must not get frosted. Such 
plants as these, got in March into a 6-inch pot and pinched 
once, should bloom with you from May all through the 
summer. As you would not like to take cuttings frw 
these, you should grow some on a third year in lorm 
pote, or plant them out in the spring to furnish you vdth 
a plentiful supply of cuttings. Motarolly, these plants do 
differently in the far north to what is seen here in the 
warmer and dryer south, hat we have shaped our advice 
according to your surroundings. If you follow It we 
think you will have no future trouble with damping, and 
always have good plants. 

372—Making Mashroom-spawzKC.d.f?.).- The 
m%Dufaceare of Mushroom-spawn is invariably the work 
of experts, and needs great oare and Judgment, as also 
all the proper appliances. Virgin spawn, which most he 
used to renovate the spawn-cakes every few years, 
is obtained from sporee cast by Mnshrooms on to 
sweet horse-droppings, such, for instance, as is found In 
miU-toacks, and where the animals are fed on hard oom. 
These sporee vegetating produce a fine, white, thread-like 
Mycelium, and that is employed to fertilise or spawn the 
Muahroom-cakea These are mads by mixing, ny, two 
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385 -Morel (fl. your growth* of the Morel 


’•arrow-loads of stall clean oow-duog and one of horse- 
dong, well dried, and broken so as to pass through a 
coarse sieve, well mixed, and laid in a heap in a shed. 
This should be done In April. The heap should be well 
trodden to oheck heating. In May add one-flfth of road- 
scrapings and one-twentieth of coal-ashes, a barrow load 
of sweet loam, and mix all well. Then make it wet like 
mortar with drainings from a manure yard, and then on 
a dry, covered floor lay it out evenlv like a paste 2 inches 
thick, and neatly. Before it becomes hard cut it into 
cakes 8 inches square, and then when hard gather up ; 
but prior to that a hole the size of a small hen’s egg should 
be forced in the nsiddle of each cake. Afterwards the 
cakes are loosely stacked in an airy shed to dry, then a 
piece of spawn is forced into each of the holes, and the 
cakes put into a warm place to cause the spawn to run, 
and later stored dry ana cool. That is hardly work that 
amateurs can undertake. 

373— Sowlnif seed of Oookspur Thorn and 
Rosa ragosa (R. G.). —The berries of Cratsagus Crus- 
galli should be stored in sand a year previous to sowing, 
and then sown 1 inch deep in the open garden in Novem¬ 
ber, and transplanted the following Octooer. The heps of 
Rosa rugosa should be gathered when they are turning 
black, and stored in sand until February, when the heps 
should be squeezed between finger and thumb, and the 
seed mixed with an tqual proportion of silver-sand. A 
compost of loam, leaf-mould, and sand in equal propor¬ 
tions should be prepared and placed in rather deep boxes. 
On the surface of this, which should be level, the seed 
should be sown thinly, and just covered by a fine layer of 
the same compost. Stand the box in a cold-frame, and 
cover with a sheet of glass and brown paper until germi¬ 
nation commenced, when air and light must be ad¬ 
mitted. Grow the seedlings on in a natural temperature 
through the summer, and plant out in a prepared border 


(Morchella esculenta) are thriving in their present posi¬ 
tion it would be unwise to move them, as you might find 
, a difficulty in propagating them elsewhere, whereas they 
Old I will probably spread if left alone. 

386-Sowlng NarclBBUB seeds (P. Jf.).— ^eds of 
Narcissi should be sown one-eighth of an inch deep in pans 
or boxes of sandy loam in a cold-frame during the autumn, 
and the seedlings transplanted the following year and 
placed 1 inch apart In a bed of sandy soU in a partially 
shaded position in the open air. A period of about 
five years usually elapsM between seed-sowing and 


roote, weak liquid-manure should bo given twice a week, 
as this will add considerably to their vigour. Prom first 
to last they should be grown in an airy atmosphere. C.- 
plants often throw up young growths from their bases, 
which may be taken off and rooted as cuttings in pots of 
sandy soil if kept close under a bell-glass for a short time. 

You had better leave the green stem of your old plant for 
the present, as it may shortly throw up young growths, 
since its greenness shows that it has not altogether lost 

its vitality. ^_ 

877 — Guava (P.).—The Guava-tree is Psidium Guaiava, flowering, 
and bears the Guava fruits so prized by some for jellieo oQi 7 __'W 3 
and preserves. There are distinct kinds, one named ^ 


or by di^on of the roots. Seeds of this plant may also 
bo scattered over the bank when ripe, when doubtless some 
will germinate. 

389-Red-leaved “Geraniums” (B- T.). — The 
rich red tints found on your Zonal Pelargonium-leaves, 

a and, as you say, on cuttings and old plants alike, indicate 

chemical change, by which the coloration that is in the 
horseshoe zones on the leaves is converted from black into 
red. Tbe change is very similar to what is seen on the 
Virginian Creeper in the autumn and on much autumn 
lea&ge. Evidently your plants have been subject to 
a very low temperature—too low for a greenhouse—and 
condition nas brought about the coloration seen in 
your leaves. Also probably you have kept the plants very 
dry at the roots. With warmth and moisture new leafage 
^ of the normal green tint will soon appear. The rich red 

tint seen on the leaves would be very beautiful could it 
be made permanent. 

390-Dl8ea6ed Olematis (CartottcAe).—Your Cle¬ 
matis has evidently been attacked by wbat bas been styled 
the "Clematis disease," a sudden failure which often 
affects plants of the lanuginosa section, to which your 
specimen belongs. The cause of this sudden collapse is 
it, hence the name, not, as yet, authoritatively determined, though, especially 
on the Continent, a considerable amount of attention has 
^ V been directed to it in the endeavour to ascertain its cause, 

drons (uter^m). qj several theories advanced, that which attributes it 
d in peaty sou or in ^ fleshy roots absorbing too great an amount of 
^w well, m^ of njoigture for the woody parts to accommodate without 
do not succeed in qj ^Yioae parte being burst by the excessive pres- 

■bly.as your small gure ismost generally accepted. The Clematis should, 
s, toey are in pots, therefore, be afforded rich soU so that strong shoots may 
ant^ in the open ninde, which are capable of carrying off a good supply 

luote are those of moisture without bursting their tissues, while at the 

same time the compost should be porous in order that 
i. Lawn sand excess of moisture should rspidly drain away. The 
f also be destroyed experiment of planting the Clematis in proximity to 
two or three drops strong-rooting subjects has often proved suocewful in 
the root. ensuring immunity from failure, since their neighbour s 

gnnrt •’O®** assimilate any surplus of moisture. The practice of 
OreWses^Som ff^^ting tbe large-flowered Clematises i^’ 

oEmJfwoSld something to do with the prtvalen<^ o* soiled 


375— Heating small greenhouse (J. B.).—Your 
lean-to greenhouse is at a disadvantage in having not a 
brick wall but a thin board backing, as that retoins no 
warmth, and soon chills at night. If the position be oold 
or draughty it must be diiflcult to keep the house warm 
in such a case. But nothing would be better for your 
purpose than the horse-shoe boiler you refer to; yet it 
must have a back of brickwork to keep it from the wo^- 
work of the house. Tbe boiler should be fixed on one tide 
of the door, and the pipes carried into the house along 
beneath the stage, front or back — though front in 
preference—and along the farther end, then returning 
B^ide or beneath the flow' pipe. That should give you a 
nice warmth. The proposed propagating box should be 
just over the boiler, ana have a water cistern base, which 
should rest on the boiler and flow pipe, and in that way 
you should get a nice warmth if the tox be closed in on 
top with a ^ass frame, and be partly filled with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre. 

376- Growing Campanula pyramldalls In 

pots (B. A. B ).—The seed of Campanula pyramidalis 


of equal parts of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and grown on 


Flowers of the Tulip-tree. 


in a cool-frame. When their roots have well reached tbe i 
sides of the pots, and before they become in the least pot- 
bound, repot into 3i-lnch pote in a compost of three-part* 
loam, one-part leaf-mould, and a little sand, exceptionally 
strong plants being given another shift at the commence¬ 
ment of August. During the winter they should be kept 
In a light position, and in a temperature that is not 
allow^to faU much below 40 degs. Early in March they 
may be given their fliuirpitting into pots *om 7 inches to 
0 inches in sise. Aier thM~V^tii;ir^ leni^ture of 


of white flowers, which, with tbe whitish foliage, give the 
plant a pretty appearance. It is hardy, of easy culture, 
and fltfel for association with flowering shrubs of a 

medium size. Original frOFT'i 
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392— Magnolia conspioua not a success 
rCarfoiK^?).—Your M»gnolU oonspicua is. evidently, in 
iodiffareot beallta. lo all probability the roots are in a bad 
condition. Your beet plan would be to carefully remove 
the eoil around the roots until they are exposed, and then 
to substitute for it a rich, porous compost, such as fibrous 
loam, leaf>mould, and well-rotted hot-bed manure. This 
may induce healthy root-action during the summer. We 
do not advise your removing the tree at thb time of the 
year, but should satisfactory ^wth not be made in the 
next few monthi it could be lifted and replanted in pre 
por^ compost towards the end of October.—F. 

393 — Dlplacus glutlnosus (ij. C.).—This plant is a 
greenhouse evergreen from California, and generally 
blooms freely daring the summer montha The plants 
do very well in an ordinary greenhouse during the 
summer, bat require in the winters warmth ranging from 
45 degs. to 50 dege. They propagate readily enough by 
means of cuttings made of firm young shoots 3 inches to 
4 inches long, taken off when develop^ and set in pots in 
sandy loam, and covered with bell-glasses. The soil for 
plants should be of good turfy loam and a little peat Eupa- 
toriums require very similar treatment, but like a little 
well-decayed manure added to the soiL They are moder¬ 
ately cool greenhouse plants, and generally with proper 
treatment, being hard out back in the spring, make strong 
shoots that carry bloom freely in the winter. 

394— Tortolae In garden (rorfoiw).—The tortoise 
is not of very much use in a garden, being a vegetarian, 
feeding on lettuces and other green food. The hedgeh(w 
is more useful in destroying insects, slugs, snails, and 
worms when he can be prevailed upon to remain within 
the bounds of the kitchen garden. If turned out into 
the garden your tortoise should be supplied with sopped 
brej^ at regular hours. If this bo placed in the same spot 
it will soon learn to come to it at feeding-times. Lettuce 
and Dandelion may be added to its bill of fare if it has not 
free access to green food in its growing state. If you let 
it wander about the garden through the summer it i^ll 
take care of itself during the winter months by burying 
itself in the softest corner it can find, although, unless the 
soil is naturally light and dry, it would bo advisable to 
take it indoors upon its becoming sluggish in the autumn, 
and place it in a hamper or box filled with soft hay. It 
will remain dormant during the winter if kept in a cool 
place ; should, however, it waks up at any time some 
food, such as breod-and-milk, should be offerra it. 

395— Window conservatory (Kenaington).— 
Your window staging seems to be very good except that 
on the side towards the room window. ^ You seem to want 
some sort of staging shelves also, on which to stand plants 
to face into the room ; or you could have some Ferae, 
Mosses, Musks, Creeping Jennies, Mesembryanthemums, 
Creeping Campanulas, and other similar drooping plants 
to hang there by means of wire loops. We do not think 
you could induce plants to grow well in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
alone, but you could have some troughs filled with soil, or 
fven pins, stood on the floor and hidden by Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, in which could bo planted Selaginella denticulata 
and Pteris ssrrulata, and Adiantum ouneatum and other 
Ferns in pots may bo set into the Oocoa-nut-flbro to cover 
it. Such things grow luxuriintlv in greenhouses beneath 
staging. So also do the large-leaved or Rex Begonias. 
Another capital plant for the purpose is Panicum variega- 
tum, as also is the Artillery-plant, Piles museoea, and 
Ficus repens. 

396 -Coltsfoot (M j.—The common Coltsfoot is Tusti 
lago Farfara, which is very conspicuous in uiany places in 



Tbe Collefoot. 


early spring, when its bright vellow flowrrs appear before 
the leaves. The plant will live anywhere, even on a dry 
railway bank. Tbe leaves are still used in some country 
dis'.ricts at a remedy for asthu^ .. 


border with spring bulbs such as Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa), Soillas, and varied 
Narcissi, Alyasum, Arabia, Aubrietia, Anemones in variety, 
such as the Poppy Anemone (A. coronaria), the Star 
Anemone (A. fulgens), A. apennina, A. Robinsoniana, and 
A. Uepatica, Pansies, Forget-me-no^ White Pinks, Phlox 
subulata, Omphalodes verna. Sea Pinks (Armeria), Oarda- 
mine trifolio, Thalictrum anemonoides. Primroses and 
Polyanthuses, behind which you could place Gazania 
splendens, Welsh Poppies, Iceland Poppies (orange, white, 
and yellow), Tradescantia virginica. Campanula glomerata, 
Psntstemons, Oeum coocineum. Flag Irises, wUch are 
comparatively dwarf except just at the flowering period, 
Lilium davurioum. Lychnis vespertina, Malva moschata, 
the dwarfer Herbaceous Phloxes, Inula glandulosa. 
Double While Rockets, Hybrid AistroBmerias, Statice 
latifolia, (Enothera Youngi, CE. speciosa, Q*:. fruticoea, 
Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. The Pearl, Anemone Japonica 
alba. Aster ericoides. Campanula persicifolia, Gaillardia 
grandiflora, Gypsophila paniculat^ Hemerocallis flava, 
Rudbeckia Newmani, and Scabiosa cauoaaica. Some of 
the above plants are spring bloomers, some flower during 
the summer, while others are at their brightest in the 
autumn. 

398— Oactua growths fSoj/nor;.—You had best 
allow tbe new or supernumerary growths on your ball- 
shaped Cactus to remain, as it is much more likely that 
from these, later, flowers will come than from the original 
plant and ^d growth. To cut off these growths may be 
productive of injury. 

399— Balbsnoc flowering (MiuS.y.—k» thcbulbs 
sent did not reach us, we held over your note in expec¬ 
tation that they would arrive. Not having done so, we 
can give you no reply to your question. If the roots were 
of Oxalis, of which family there are a few tuberous rooted, 
they may have so far been too small to produce strong 
flowering plants. 

400— Liawn-mowers {A. B. C.).—Really, we have 
no bias for or against either of the mowing-machines you 
name. Likes and dislikes depend very much on the 
fancies of the workers. Oar experience is that all these 
machines are good, although to most persons the more 
noiseless the better they like them. Much, too, depends 
on ease of working, but then that is so dependent on how 
set. Generally an expensive machine wears longest. If you 
could have a trial of the machines before buying it would 
be helpful. 

401— Destroying Dandelion roots (</. G).—Do 
not use guano for putting into holes in the lawn to 
destroy roots of Dandelions. That would, when dissolved, 
but prove manure to feed the Grass in patches, and not 
kill the roots. When the Dandelions have been cut off, if 
possible, an inch below tbe surface, then drop in on the 
root left, with tbe aid of a paint-brush, a few drops of 

f araffln, spirits of turpentine, or naphtha. That should 
ill the roots and not harm the Grass. 

402-lDjared Vine-leaves (»"oodAi«)-—We do not 
detect on your Vine-leaves sent evidence of either fungus 
or insects. Certainly the leaves are very thin, and seem 
to have suffered from some local cause, perhaps frost or 
scald, or both. Touched with frost ever so little, then 
whilst damp scalded with early sunshine, the browned 
appearance presented would result. But if it does seem 
as if the attack would spread, we should advise syring¬ 
ing the Vines with sofe-soap solution, then dusting with 
sulphur, as that would check both spider and fungus. If 
the trouble spreads send other leaves, and we will submit 
them to a specialist. 

403—VartoUB ff. W fl.).—We cannot tell you what 
is the matter with your Maiden hair Ferns in baskets, and 
which are now withering. Possibly the root-balls are very 
dry. You should examine the roots and soil and see. If 
found to be dry, cut away the withering fronds and give 
the balls a good soaking. Of course, they may, on the 
other hand, be suffering from too much moisture. That 
you can ascertain by examining the plants. Roots of 
Asparagus after being forced are of no value, and should 
be thrown away. Where the forcing of old roots takes 
place, it should be the rule to plant joung ones every 
year, and thus keep up a go>1 succession. But to have 
forced roots over a long season, fully one hundred should 
be available for lifting, and be some six years old. Old 
plants of ordinary Chrysanthemums need not be stopped 
or pinched, as they do not make over tall growth ; out 
pinching out one-half the flower buds on the points of the 
stems is good practice, as then the flowers are so much 
finer. Still, few people take the trouble to thin out the 
flowers on old outdoor-grown plants. 


404— Dahlias (Worcester).—la giving you a list of 
Cactus Dahlias, we cannot say that all throw blooms well 
above the foliage. Also from out of the numbers sent out 
in 1897 to 1898 it is hardly possiblo to select the best six 
only. Thfse are good: Charles Woodbridge, crimson; 
E. J. Dfal, scarlet; Starfish, orange-scarlet; Mary 
Serviel, rosy-hellotrope; Keyne’s White ; Island Queen, 
mauve ; Tillie, salmon ; Night, maroon ; Capstan, brick- 
red ; Arachne, white, edged crimson ; Britannia, salmon; 
and Fantasy, coral-red. Six good Pompons are Bacchus, 
scarlet; Parity, white ; Whisper, yellow ; Janet, salmon ; 
Nerissa, rose ; and Douglas, maroon. But it would be 
easy to pick (our such lots where all are so good. Quite a 
dozen should be grown to get a good selected six 

arieties. 

405— Carrots falling {A. S. /*.).—it is rather earlv 
(or the maggot to attack Carrot-plants. We should attri¬ 
bute the disappearance of your small ones to slugs having 
eaten them, or possibly birds, which sometimes prey on 
tender leafage, may have eaten them. In any case, you 
will do well to make a fresh sowing, but first smother the 
so^ with soot, and point it in 2 inches or 3 inches with a 
fork. Then sow, and as the weather and soil will be 
warmer you may find the plants grow much more rapidly. 
But so soon as they are well up give them yet another 
dressing of soot, cast on in the evening, as the leafage 
being damp the soot will adhere to it. 

406— Heatlnff greenhoosea (Enthutiast) —it, as 
we gather from your note, the water from your boiler has 
to pass along 50 feet of 2-iach piping ere it enters the 
stove, whiim has apparently some lOO feet of 4-inch 
piping, and beyond you have two other houses much 
larger, also heated, we cannot wonder that you get but a 
poor heat, as, apart from the waste of heat resulting from 
the water ha^og to travel 59 feet first, there is also the 


fact that a 2-lnoh pipe is quite incapable of satisfactorily 
feeding all the long length of 4-inch pipe beyond. Cer¬ 
tainly the boiler may be none too strong, but even if it is 
it is greatly handicappKl by being so far from the houses. 
You should have it fixed close to the stove, with 4-inch 
pipe connections. You should then get easily from 10 
degs. to 15 degs. more heat readily. Why not consult 
a proper hot-water engineer? 

407—“ English” Irlfl (Jf.).—It is not a native cf three 
Islee, but of the Pyrenees. It obtained its popular name 
in a rather curious way, beir g sent from the Pyrenees to 



English Iris (I. xiphioides). 

Bristol, thence to Holland, and the Dutch supposed it to 
1 m a native, hence arose the name English. It flowers a 
little later than the Spanish, requires similar oondiliona, 
and has very handsome flowers, broad, and wonderfully 
varied in colour. 

4(W-Maklnfir Moshroom-bed (Anxious).—it is 
^tting late now to make Mushroom-beds, except where it 
IS very cool in the summer, as hot weather generates 
insects so greatly that it is difficult to get good results. 
Certainly, the difficult months are July and August. You 
will have to obtain fresh stable-manure, shaking out rom 
it all long straw. The proportion left should be two-thiids 
of droppings to one of short straw. Let the manure be 
from horses that are quite healthy. Get as much as yon 
can to make a good heap at once, shake it well as it is 
turned, put it into a round heap, and drive a long stick 
into it to test heat When it begins to get warm turn it 
again, the outs’de bein^ within. Also, if it gets dry, give 
some water to moisten it Turn about three timse, torn 
make it up solid, and well trodden fully 12 inches thick in 
the shed. Spawn and soil it over, water, and then cover 
up thickly with straw. You must remember that we go 
to press nearly a week before publiiatioi, hence it is 
impossible to answer questions as quickly as you desire. 

409— Fomlgatlng greenhouses (R. M ) —Cer¬ 
tainly there is no simpler and cheaper way of fumigating 
greenhouses than by using Tobacco-paper. That is cheap. 
To properly use it with little trouble, get on iron pot or 
similar metal utensil, and make a few small holes in the 
bottom. When the house is ready to be fumigated, and 
tbe plants in it have no moisture on the leaves, and tbe 
time just at dusk, put into the pot some red-hot cinders 
and on those pat sime of the Tobacco-paper, torn to 
pieces. Cany the pot into the greenhouse at once, and 
stand it on bricks to enable air to enter beneath. Add 
lightly more paper to fill the pot, and lay over all 
a little slightly damp Moss. Soon the smoke will 
compel leaving the house, which should be shut up 
close for fully an hour, and be literally smothered 
with smoke. Although the paper smoulders slowly, it 
causes dense smoke which is destructive to insect life. Of 
course, we prefer such contrivances as the XL. fumigator, 
which save much trouble and are more destructive. 

410— Tomato-plants exposure (Grove).—We 
should advise you to keep your Tomato-pUnts growing on 
in warmth till May 10 at least, having them near the light, 
where, too, they will get plenty of air to make them 
sturdy. Then you may place them in a cold-frame, which 
throw open in warm sunshine and keep close otherwise, 
also covered at night for a week. The plants will then 
bear exposure outdoors under a warm wall or fence, and 
in a few days may be planted out. It should be remem¬ 
bered that Tomato-plants are tender, and there is always 
danger from sharp white frosts up to May 20 Grow on 
your seedlings of Aepiragus Sprengeri in gentle warmth. 
Shift into small pots when 6 inches in height^ using 
plenty of drainage and sandy soil, one half loam, reso 
peat, leaf-soil, and sand. Keep tbe plants in a warm 
greenhouse all the summer, and shift on as needed. 

411— Dwarf Sufirar Peas {A. T. S).—We fear the 
dwarf varieties you refer to are not obtainable in this 
country. The fact is, Sugar Peas, as with Butter Beans 
—both, when properly cooked, delicious vegetables—are 
not popular in this country, and therefore very little in 
demand or grown. Chiefly they are grown as curiosities. 

412— Plants to deflne (Abi7ujdon).—Ot the plants 
you inquire for No. 1 is hardy herbaceous, has white 
flowers that are, as its latter name implies, Oaion- 
Bcented; No. 2 is a stove, Fem-like plant, needing 
warmth ; and No. 8 a greenhouse shrub, evergreen, end 
partially trailing. AH seeds should be sown in warmth. 

413— Tomato-plants shanking (G. The 

trouble of Tomato-plants shanking, or damping off in the 
stems when in the seeding stage, is usuaUy due to sour¬ 
ness c? soil, needing pome slacked Jim^. in it, or to excess 
of w'ater, or becausetoo thick in tbe 
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they become thin and weak. The soil ehould be fine and 
•andy, and have either eome freeh lime or soot mixed with 
ik Seed ehould be sown quite thinly—Indeed, be dibbled 
in 1 inch or so apart separately. The first watering should 
suffice for germination, and when the seedlings are well 
up the soil should be kept rather dry than otherwise, the 
pots or pans being near the glass, and have some gentle 
warmth furnished. So soon as any e%idences of shanking 
are seen dust lightly with lime or soot as the best 
remedies. 

414— Tomatoplants damping (C. F. IF.;.—Whilst 
what has been written In reply to “ G. W.” above may be 
iMlpful to you, we realise that your case is different, be¬ 
cause your plants damp oft when older. Still, damping 
when plants are several Inches in height is not common, 
and we can but infer that your plants suffer from expo¬ 
sure to drip, which soon generates fungus attacks, or 
your soil is sour and needs lime. There is, of course, the 
possibility that your water may be none too pure. In 
potting the plants always keep the soil about them a little 
heaped, so that no water comes in contact with the stems, 
and it rather moistens the soil around the sides of the 
pots. Of conrse, even with every precaution, damping 
sometimes ensues, but care mitigates the evil. 

415— Bone-meal In soil (Jemier).—lt is probable 
that you used too large a proportion of bone-meal in your 
potting soil. We should have well mixed into it about a 
pint to a barrow-lood. Hoar much did you add ? Then 
if you had us^ with the meal about double the quantity 
of soot that you put of meal you would have corrected 
that tendency to mouldiness seen now. Bone-meal is 
obtained by saturating bones with sulphuric acid, 
and of course contains acidity materially. We should for 
the purpose have preferred fine bone-dust from cruahed 
bone, as that, if longer in becoming soluble, is sweeter, 
and certainly is available when the plants moat need it. 

416— Dlseaae<l Vine-leaf (ff- -M. <?.)•—We should 
assume that the Vine-leaf sent had become frosted on one 
of the recent frosty mornings, and if It touched the glass 
or was near it then the effect seen would have certainly 
been product. But we have seen similar harm produced 
by fog, but that was from the Thames valley. Probably 
no such barm would be done In your locality. Where 
leaves or points of shoots are so injured it is best to pinch 
them off, and give, if you can, a little extra warmth to help 
growth. In any case, take care by looeelv tying down the 
shoots, but verv gently, that the leaves do not touch the 
glass, as other frosts are possible. 

417— Violets for winter ffrowlnsf under 
class.—Can you tell me the best kinds of Violets to grow 
for flowering in December in a greenhouse, temperature 
50 to 60 degs. What sail would be best for them, and 
when should they be planted?— Wyvsrn. 

Of double ViaUU the beat for your purpoee are Marie 
Louise and the white ComLi de Brazza. Theae ehouid he 
groionin the open during the summer as advised in the 
anaieer to Dipen’s" query, and lifted tov/ards the end 
of September and potted in fibrous loam, I of‘mould, and 
a little well-rot'ed hot-bed manure. If they are not ro he 
potted, but grown in a bed, this should conswt of the same 
compost. Both pots and bed should beprovided with good 
drainage. A temperature of 60 degs. is high for Vio’eta 
during the urinter, 50 degs. being amply sufiUient. Thetf 
should be grown close to the glass, the house should be weU 
wntilated, and the atmosphere kept in a buoyant state, 
and not dllouxd to become heavy and moist. 


LAW. 


Stamp duty. —Is a sixpenny i^ressed 
stamp on an agreement, wherein no consiaeration 
is mentioned, considered an ad-valorem stamp 
duty?—F. A. 

*** I do not understand this question. 
Agreements, under hand, which are not specific* 
ally charged with duty, and which are not ex¬ 
pressly exempted from duty, must bear a six¬ 
penny stamp, which is not an ad-valorem charge. 
A sixpenny impressed stamp may be used for 
pavmont of an ad-valorem duty where that ad- 
valorem duty is sixpence, as it sometimes is.— 
K. C. T. 

Relief against forfeiture—remedy 
of suMesfiee. —A took a lone lease of some 
5 acres of ground from B, and sno-leas^d a small 
portion to C for the term of seven years, five 
and a half of which are still to run. A has the 
legal right to sub-let. A has broken some of 
the cDvenants of his lease, and B has taken 
advantage of this and cancelled the lease. How 
does C stand? Can he make B recognise his 
lease and treat him as tenant ? Or must he take 
proceedings against A to recover damages ? C 
has spent a considerable sum in fencing and 
levelling the ground, and laying down a croquet 
lawn.— Sussex. 

*,* C may apply to the Court under section 
4 of the Conveyance and Law of Property 
Act, 1892, to give him relief against the for¬ 
feiture incurred by A, and the Court may make 
such order in the matter as it thinks fit. C 
should enquire how B proposes to act, and if B 
threatens to eject him, C may, at his option, 
proceed in the manner already_sngff9sta<L.Qr he 
may suffer an ejectment and then recover 
damages from A.—K. C. T. 

Questions about a greenhouse 

(J. P .).—The only really safe plan is to let the 
greenhouse rest by its own weight on the ground. 
You. might put down a few inches of concrete 
if you thought proper, but you roust not attach 
the building to the concrete. (2), I think the 
proposed arrangements for heating would be 
ample for your purpose under all the circum¬ 
stances. (3), You might do a good deal to pro¬ 
tect the glms by the use of such netting, hut I 
should prefer netting of smaller gauge if there 
was any fear of damage from catapults.—K. C. T. 


AQUARIA. 

MauMement of aquarium {Ignor¬ 
amus .)—It is veiy probable that the failure of 
your aquarium is owing to its being k^t 
in a conservatory, the temperature of which 
is too high for aquatic subjects. The average 
temperature of the water should be about 
59 degs., for if much higher the water sodii 
becomes impure and the inmates ceise to thrive. 
The position in which an aquarium ia placed is a 
very important matter, much depending upon the 
regulation of the light; too much light greatly 
encourages the growth of conferva, which not 
only appears upon the inside of the glass but 
also grows upon the stalks of the plants, 
hindering their healthy development, besides 
causing tne water to become green and thick. 
Notwithstanding your aquarium being sur¬ 
rounded by pot plants, the rays of the sun very 
probably fall upon the water at some time of 
the day. This should not be allowed to any 
extent lest thereby the temperature of the 
water should bo raised too high. What water 
do you use? That from a pond or river is best. 
It ought not to need changing so frequently. 
You will find a few water-snails (half -a-dozen or 
so) do much good in keeping all clean and bright. 
The gravel and sand at the bottom of your tank 
may bo at fault; it should be carefully washed 
before put in, to remove any impurities it may 
contain. Vallisneria spiralis is one of the bett 
aquaria plants, but the Canadian Water-weed 
is mors easily grown and excellent for the 
purpose. H^-a-dozen small plants will be 
enough for your tank.—S. S. G. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any oommunieations respecting plants or fruits 
serU to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardrsing Illds- 
TRATSD, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of Tglanta.—Belfast—l, Polyyala Decaise- 
neana; 2, Libooia floribunda ; 6. Abutilon Thompsoni 
variegatum; 10, Berbsris Darwini. Please send better 
specimens of the others; they were so poor that we could 

not name them with any degree of certainty.- H. H. T. 

—Allium neapolitanum.- E. P. —Euphorbia eplendene. 

- M, iV.—The Life-plant (Bryophyllum calycinum).- 

Taeita Koia.—Orange Phoenix Daffodil.-IF. E. Baron- 

aton. —Spinoa Thunbergi.- E, K. D. —Your flower ia 

the Oxlip. Of that there can be no doubt.- C. M. S.— 

Bose Har^chal Niel. Amateur.—Ot course, it is diffi¬ 
cult to name a plant from a leaf only, but it ie no doubt 
Cypripedium ineigne, a cool or greenhouse Orchid, and, 

Jading by the foliage, in a very healthy condition- 

Learner.—Leaf ‘‘ A” sent is apparently from a plant ot 
Ophiopogon variegatum, a seml-hardy greenhouse plant 
tl^t is nice for pots or basketa. But mere leaves are so 
much alike it is not easy to determine from such a 
sairple. We cannot say that recently there has been 
a special article devot^ to the subject you name. 
Pelargonium culture is a wide subject. Which form of 
Pelargoniums do you refer to? Large-flowered or Zonal, or 
Ivy-Ie&t, or variegated, or sweet-scented ? Kindly say. 
The other plant is apparently Ficus repens, a capital 
greenhouse wall climber. 

TO OORBBSPONDBNTS. 

C. P. —Messrs. Gorrevon, Geneva, Switzerland. 


POULTRT. 


Oatalo^es recelvcxl.—Garden and Conservatory 
Plants.—M-tsan. Wm. Giibran and Son, Altrincham and 
Manchester .—-Pocket List of Farm Seeds.—hlesen. 

Toogood and Sons, Siuthampton- Information about 

Canary Guano and other Fertilisers .—From the Ghemioal 

Union, Limited, Ipswich- Hardy Perennials and 

Alpines. —Heeers. Barr and Sons, King-street, Govent 
Oa^en, London .—Chrysanthemum Guide. —H. J. Jones, 

Rrecroft Nursery, Hither Green, Lewisham.- Pansies, 

Hoses, ete.—W. Sydenham, Tam worth.- Hardy Nym- 

pheeas{Water-Lilies) and Planis.—Memn. J. Veltch and 
Sons, King’s-road, Ghelssa, S.W. 


B&uera rabioldes.—Among greenhouse evergreen 
dirabs, for which quite cool treatment only Is needed, this 
' species is notable tor its frM flowering. Oomj^t bushes 
2 feet across are now colored with the dttf piok and 
while shaded flowera thak attir4:t^^ tei t|po fMCinm of 
tbeir numbers and dainty I pp s InniA . JL L ^ 


Lime-water for preaerviniir ema-— 

10 lb. lime shell, k ih. salt, 1 oz. cream oi tar¬ 
tar, 6 gallons boiling or hot water. Pat the 
ingredients into a large galvanised tub, and pour 
the water on. Stir once or twice for two days, 
and on third draw off the clear lime-water. 
Put the eggs in earthen crocks or jars, small 
end down, and fill up with lime-water, and 
from time to time fill the jars with lime-water. 
It is best to put the eggs in daily as gathered^ 
and pour in sufficient lime-water as will cover 
the eggs by 3 inches or so. Crooks oontaining 
10 to 12 dozen eggs are most suitable. Take 
care not to put in cracked eggs.— Darnlkb. 

Distlnguisliing eex of ohlokens 
before tne eggs are set {A Regular Sub 
scriber ).—You have been misinformed as to the 
possibility of the sex of the future chickens 
being distinguished from the shaTO of the egg. 
No living person possesses such knowl^ge as 
this would imply, nor can anyone say with cer¬ 
tainty if the egg is fertilised or not. At the 
same time it is possible for a fair forecast to be 
made as to the proportion of the sexes from 
certain birds. For example, I should antici¬ 
pate a majority of cockerels if the male parent 
is a young, vigorous bird in his first season, and 
I think it likely that the first eggs in a batch 
may produce a preponderance of cockerels. Oci 
the other hand, an aged cock, mated with pullets 
in their first year, if the latter are fully 
matured, I should expect to produce mostly 
pullets. But you cannot rely utou this, and in 
my own case, however badly I may wish to 
hatch nothing but pallets, I am content to leave 
the matter to Nature until the chickens are old 
enough to distingnish the sexes.— Doultinq. 

Sitting egg (A. Q. S.).—l think it possible you may 
meet with what you wish by applying to Mr. Wmon 
Hunter, NorthaUerton, Yorks.—D ovltiko. 


BIRDS. 

Deatroying BaUfinohea.— All lovers of 
the beautiful in Nature must wish to proffer a 
plea for mercy on reading your correspondent 
“ C. W.’a ” avowal of his purpose to shoot Bull- 
fiaches (April 15th, Vol XXL, No. 1,049, page 
90, col. 1). Many of us would willingly give 
nob a few Apples for the pleasure of preserving 
these beautibil birds. But, even teking only 
mateiial considerations into account, and 
admitting—what is not always admitted—that 
the Bullfinch destroys healthy buds, I call his 
attention to Professor Newton’s edition of 
Yarrell’a “ British Birds,” a standard authority, 
where (Vol. IL, 1876-82, page 168), it is urged, 
as a set-off against any damage done by the 
Bullfinch, that during ‘ ‘ the greater part of the 
year ” its food consists largely of the leaves and 
seeds of “noxious weeds, such as Docks, 
Thistles, Ragwort, Groundsel, Chiskweed, and 
Plantain.” Perhaps this may induoe him to 
stop short of waging a war of extermination. 
—K. T. 

Red-faoed Love-bird (Jfrs. Hairo 
Foster ),—The symptoms you describe would 
arise from the bird being over-fat. You have 
very probably been feeding it injudiciously, 
which has caused the liver to become diseased. 
All luxuries and tit-bits must now be strictly 
forb'dden, and all food reduced for a time in 
quantity ; do not keep it too warm, and let i‘j 
have perfect rest and quietness, as this sudden 
falling from its perch may he from a slight 
seizure of apoplexy. In this case, a little 
Gastor-oil would prove beneficial—it can bo 
mixed with some soft food. The proper food 
for this species is boiled Maize, Canary-se^, 
and Millet.—S. 8. G. 

Oanary {J- B.).—You would not be able to 
detect the presence of parasites u^n the bird 
very easily, as these pesu hide during the day¬ 
time in the joints and orevices of the cage. 
Many old cages are infested with the trouble¬ 
some insect xnown as the red-mite, from ^its 
appearing of a reddish colour after being 
distended with the blood of its victim, being 
then more readily seen. If the pests are pre¬ 
sent in ycur cage, you will, with careful exam¬ 
ination, observe a number of minute greyish 
spots about the interior of the cage—this is the 
excrement of these insects. An infested cage 
should be well scalded with boiling water, and, 
after becoming dry, all joints and crevices 
should be painted with Fir-tree-oil. To m^e 
sure of all the iuseota being destroyed, it is a 


good p^ ta t]^fiw ^ ^ 


^te o^th oyer the cage 
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SPHINeTERfiRIPtiOSe 
“HEReULES’’Brand. 


F RePPAWAV& Q<iis. Pendleton. 

MANCHESTER, 

/Ilso maKers 0^ Garden Host 


at night—any remaining alive \^ill be found 
adhering to it in t he morning. This may have to 
be repeated as these parasites are very tenacious 


be repeated as t ^ _ 

of life, and as an additional precaution your bird 
may be well dusted with Pyrethrum-powder 
under its feathers. Do you supply your bird 
with plenty of water for bathing ? The actions 
you speak of on the part of the bird may arise 
from a desire for a bath. No harm can come of 
letting it bathe ever^ day or two in mild 
weather. It must bo m pretty good health by 
its keeping up its singing ; still, no bird can 


The Nurseries, Ware Road, Hoddesdon. 

TIaa. QKM'ti l&Ofi 


** Herts., Deo. 29th, 1898. 

** Gentlemen,—Please supply 10 tons of 
Fertilizer, to be delivered in 2-ton lots at 
intervals of about six or eight weeks, or 
more frequently if required. Let the quality 
be the same as usual, as during the perl<^ 
of 20 years that we have used the Fertilizer, 
it has been very satisfactory in every 
respect, and oblige, 

“Yours falthftilly, 

“O. BECKWITH A SON." 


REGISTERED 


TRADE MARK. 


SPECIAL TOMATO MANURE. 

■^EW Discovery, and quite distinct from any 
^her Manure. The latest chemical triumph for the 
proauction of abundance of hiKtily-coloured fruit, eren in the 
pporMt, OTer-cropped soil, at the same time imparting to the 
plants 

A DECIDED DISEASE-RESISTING POWER. 

Tins j I Bam I ^ lowt. 


Death in this case appears to be due to inflam¬ 
mation of both lungs, no doubt the result of a 
ability, from some 
very common but 
which to keep birds, 
constant draught from 


chill caught, in sdl prol 
draught at a window—a 
dangerous position in 

there usually being a ___ 

ill-fitting frames. This is one of the most 
frequent and fatal complaints to which cage-birds 
are subject, fEhd, in the great majority of cemcs, is 
brought on by exposure to a cold current of air, 


SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS, &o. 


\ Sold Evenrwhere in 6d 

C ,V^ and Is. Packets, and Scaled 

’ V Bags, 7 lbs., 2s. 6d.: 14 lbs., 

Vi As. 6d. ; 28 Iba, 7s. 6d. ; 66 lbs., 

•nLONDONi^ 

TRADE MARK 

CLAY’S SUCC]_ _ 

Eminent Specialists, with Illustrations, 


Ti„g(Ul^. 41b. 101b. Smb. 

XL ALL PERFECTLY SOLUBLE MANURE, 

For top-dressing and using in solution. Surprising and im¬ 
mediate results. A small plnoh of It does the work. In 
Tms only 

11b. 2Ub. 51b. 101b. lowt. 

1- 26 5- 10- 65- 

Tins are strong and plainly labelled. No attempt has been 
made by the Manufacturer of the XL ALL Specialities to 
OTmpete with the showy tins and labels now so much in use. 
TJe saring hereby effected has enabl^ him to give the pur- 
ch^r a larger Tin of Manure than could be posaibly done 


the United Kin^om for cash ^th 
order (except 6 d. Packets). 

^ Every^ Packet. Baa. and 
Seal bears, the Trade 
Blark* the only Guarantee 


directions for use. Bound in cloth, Is. post free, o 
Seedsmen, Ac. 

Write for full price List of Horticultural Manures, 
Chemicals, 


Manure Mannflaotnrers and Bone Crusbers, 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


n. n I 

128 80 CTHWARK Street, London, S.E. 

_A gen to loanted evfryvofure Send for particular*. 

FOR SUNNY DAYS. 


JOHN PIGQOTT’S 


the head which is of a deep saffron colour ; the 
female is much greyer in plumage. The loss of 
feathers may arise from a gross, heated con¬ 
dition of the skin, bringing on a kind of 
surfeit, and which often causes the feathers 
to fall away from the head and neck. This is 
in many cases brought on by partaking too 
freely of food of a too stimulating nature. The 
mixed bird-seed, as sold in packets, would not 
be suitable food, and Hemp-seed is certainly 


60 feet I by 1 Ply, with fittings complete 
00 .1 1 by 1 „ „ 

^ best MAKE. 

60 feet I by 1 Ply, with fittings c..mplete 


11 fi 
13 0 

Ifl 6 
22 0 

t GARDEN HOSE REELS 
VERY RESTING 

GARDEN 

ARM-CHAIR 

(FOLDIMOi, 

3 9;^U8t to clc«r. 29! 

NAVY SIERCE^SUITS 

For Gardening, 11/2. 

All goods of 10s. value car. paid 
to an^a^of United 

117 & 118, CHEAPSIDE AND MILK STREET, SnD ON, C.C. 

FI nWFR DOTS 01 u^iuukmi 


EDEN TENT, A Work of Art I 


JUNO CYOLPS 


6 ft. square. 


For gardens, lawns, ten¬ 
nis and cricket gronnds. 
Made from artistic 
striped tent canvas. No 
OxNTRK PoLX, allowing 
whole of interior to be 
used. Complete with 
framework, Unes, pegs, 
mallet and bag, 

El 178. 6d. each, 
’’tists, Testimonials free 


mlles,™!^!’ ^^Martin? 

■-Silent Tool-bag, L'O. 

JUM tp r»o. 4, £10 ; 1 i « Mon. Chaiw Cycle 

„ No.3,£12 Os.; 20- „ Cover, 4/-. 

Write fw New Season s List of Juno Cycles and Accessories 
(over 100 pages) sent poet free. — METROPOLITAN 
MACHINISTS CO., Imi.. Juno Cycle Works and Schwl. 
75, BiPhoiisgata Street Without, K.O.; and Piccadilly Oircu"! 
London, W. Type Writers, £9 9s.: 15/9 Monthly. 

TO FLORISTS AND OTHERS.—Prominent 

J- comer premises in main road. Large conservatory, 
beated with hot-water coils, and four small rooms in rear 
Excellent repair throughout. Rent, £125 per annum -1 
FRANK SWAIN. 170. fligh-street, Nottink-hlB^ateT W 


Tent Works, 
Wolverhampton. 

Maker of Marquees and 
all kinds of 1 encs for 
Sale or Hire. 


FLOWER POTS 

As supplied to the Royal Oardenr. 

CARDEN TILES, VASES 
PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, 
CEMENTS, LIMES, SLATES, &o. 

Best and most varied itook lo London. 
Contractors to H.M. Coot. 

J. H. SANKEY * BON. Canning Town. W Wet 1157 . 

SALE I Extra Strong Woodwork. 21-oz. Glass 
* Thronsrhont. 

8 by 5, Lean-to, 36/-, Span, 48/6; 
I i|l>rP S 10 by 6. 48/6, 5a'6; 10 by 8, 58^ 

72/6: 14 by lO. 85/-, £5 7e. 6d.; » 
by 10, £5 17e. 6d.. £8 17a 6d.: 30 
Jf I TUr^O^lPl^ 1 by 10 , Span, £9 12 b. 6d. The usual 
III FMfnTTTllJ^ light make cheaper etill, but 
II I I I II ILMrnTnllJ above are beet value. Oardra 
lltff ri -I IttIJ ii tltltrFrames, Special Line, 4 by 3,8/9; 
lilUjll 6 by 4,14/6:8 by 6,22/6; 2l-ot glass. 

"iillUli" / Approval, joint exoense. 

__ _ No rubbish. 


Larger size extra. 


Lsankeys' 

I RAMOUS 

I roTs I 

ISAUCCRSl 
IflLL SiZ^ 


JUal^er to the Qwtn and PHnee of Walt*. 


Btnfle barrel, hammerloM, breeoh-loadlng Shot Qans, eon- 
ir^ from Government Rifles, and fiUM to teke l3-gange 
P shot oartridgss; specially bored by an Improved process 
ir long range and great penetration . Unequalled for all 
ing dlstanowl shooUng, ISe. each. Double-barrel Breeoh- 
aden, from 89s. Air Guns, Ua 6 d. Walklng-etlok Guns, 
la 6 d. Alarm Guns, 7a 64. Bend 8 stamps for Price Llst^ 
TmAND ami nn.. WnnWham 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


We are. In fntnre, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, auid shall feel obliged 
If advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next Issne can be Inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the Instmotions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
of the week preoedjii^the dkte of |isn«. 

Digitized by tjOC/Ole 


HAMMOND & HAMMOND, 78, Watcombe Ro^, Norwood. 
‘pORMICACIDE, Ant Destroyer.—Effectually 

“ destroys Ants in Oreecbouses and other plaoea Sold In 
bottles, la, Is. 6 d., and 48.— OORRY It CO., Ltd., Finsbury- 
Btreet, London, E.C. To be obtained from all Seedsmen and 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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mBDEmjTG ILLUSTRATED, 


t. TURNER, A OT. SUnON, CHESTER. 


Tbls season belns the best X have ever had« I am desirous of making many alterations for antnmn. I now oflbr the whole of 
my stock at GHK^LY RXllUCSD PRICKS to olear the whole of it oat. The offers are as long as unsold. Orders over Ss. 6d. 
carriage paid; also GRATIS with eve yr^^^ordw 3 LiUumlmic^olium rabr^ white. ^TOls is by far the 

cheapest offer I have ever made, AS I WANT TO CUEAR THX WHOUE OF UY STOCK A fe w p rize named Gannas, 88. 6d. doz. 
lisrge roota Cactus Dahlias, 2s. 6d. doz.; 8-year-old Begonias, 9a 100. RKAD THIS ADVT. CAREFULLY. 

CARNATIONS, named. 6. 28.; 12. 3^ 6<i.; Orimeon ciore. BEDDING PLANTS AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. ALL H.P. ROSES, EXTRA LARCL SALE PRICE. 

It 3 b. 6d. PINKA-E. La ihama Fwk. 6, 2b. 6d.; 13. 4b. QOOO STUFF AT SALE PRICES. TURNKB'S CRIMSON RAMBLER, li. size. 3 for Is 3d. 

cI?WA?,^JM>Z?"8,‘ 3b 6d.: 12. 4b. 6d. Sale CX)UNTK38 OP OXPOEU).. .. 1**9 


CARNATIONS, named. 6. 28.; 12. 3^ 6<i.. Orimeon ciore. BEDDING PLANTS AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. ALL H.P. ROSES, EXTRA LARCL SALE PRICE. 

12, 38. 6d. PINKS.-E. La ihamB Fwk. 6, 2 b. 6d.; 12. 4 b. QOOO STUFF AT SALE PRICES. TURNER'S CRIMSON RAMBLER. Is. size. 3 for Is 3d. 

CA^A?,^ROZ?"8.‘ name's. 3 b 6d.: 12. 4 b. 6d. Sale COUNTESS OP OXPOEU).. .. f*9 

j 6, la 6d.; 12, 28. M. Mixed, 6. Is.: 12, la. 9d. ^ 2^. •'d. Dwyf Ten-week Suwk. 50, 1 b. M ; IM. 28. 0d. MAGNA OH ART A. 4 feet high.19 3 i 

AMERICAN PEARL TUBEROSIM. Sale price, 25. 1 b. 8d. I^rethmm (Golden Fe^her). 60, 1 b.; 100, la 9d. Nicotiana GENERAL JAOiiUEMINOT.19 3 I 

! (Ordinary price, 12. ?8.) , afflidB (Tobago), 25, Ib. M. Margueritee, white and yellow, MRS J. LAING, oale price of 9d. aizB .. ..19 3 1 

GLADIOLUS. LEMOINE 8 hardy hybrids, 12, la 6d. Sale 2), la M.; 50, 2a Hellotrop^ light, dark, or mix^, 25, MME O. LUIZET, black Rose.19 3 1 

, price. 2i U. 6d. ^ l»-6d PuchaaB, 23. ^ ^ Dahliaa from cuttings Cactus S. DROPHIM. extra plant*.19 3 1 

GLADIOLUS GANDAVENSIS, exhibition bulbs, 12, Is. 6d. and Fancy PomponB, 25, Is. fd. Calccolanas, yellow, 25. 1 b. M. OAPT. CHRISTY, good Btuff .16 2 1 

Sale price, 25. Is. 6d. CaloeolariM, crimson, 25, Is. 6d. Marigolds E’don^o, 25, la. MME. R MONNENT. p. Neyron, Mrs. Paul .19 3 1 

J GLOXINIAS ERECTAGRANDIFLORA, named, 6.28.61; MangoldB I^non of Honor, French. K, la Petunia*, single PRIDE OF WALTHAM, Royal. J. Oherpin.. 19 3 0 

i 12. 4s. 6a. Sale price. 6. la. 9d.; 12, 3 b. or double, 25, Is. 6d- Echererias, 12, Is. 6d. Red Lobelia, 12. And ahtwir on nfhAP mv _ 

ADAt^UALACE BROAD BKAN, largest for exhibition, 2^ ^ Geramums. 12, la. 3d. Chrysanthemums, 25 for Is. 6d Ur^,\^ wS beslit ^^^wuned^ (wTl SreaSi 

I .d,erti.ed at la qt. sje pric, ti. per qt. A RAUA SIEBOLDI, 2 years old, 6, Is. 6d.; SiHum? ™ eT'sSE & » line 

2/6 collection of LILIUMS.-2.any- KeD“gladiolus K.JwaV. OoM 

ombellatum grandiaomm. 2 Lilium Bpedosum album KraU Named Fuchsias, 12, 2a 6d. Namc^ Geraniums. 12. 28. H. dozen). Sale price, 26, is. 6d.; 100, 4 b. Candidum Lilies, Sale 
Lot, 2 l 6d.. worth So. Sale price, 28. Jacoby, Queen of Whit^ Niphetos, Happy Thought, 12, Ib. ; 25, Is. 6d. 

i BESbffl'-Pri^’'.ATDyia’J:oId. in 6 US?‘ 

A MIXED doubleVa grand mixture; &. laid. wlours. 25. 2s. ; 60, 3s. 6d.; ICO, Be. fd. Sale price. ^ ^ „ 

soinSsortB, i8.6d. ;iooin 5 8 ortB. 2 B. 6 d. Saieprice, anyso, 1 b. ^LQONIAS.—Prize Btraiu for pot8, guArau- —Sale prioe, 60, ISe 6d. Small 

BEGONIA, Tnberons-rooted, double Ereeta teed to take prizes if weU grown. Sale price for 2-year- ^ AmptlODBte 

^dUltmornT aSh. Dos. 100. old, 5. IB. 6d.; 10.&. 6d. ;’20. 48,; 60,Ss.; 100, ISb., in 5eolW “* CiemaUa, imaUre, 

AUROR^d^e ^^^iow .. .. «• g- TIOUBLE BEGONIAS, in 5 ooIoutp, 6 small, 2 b. 8d. 

M „ in 5colours, la 6d.; 10.3i. 6d.; 30, 4a 6d. Large tnbem, SALE PRICE OF TEA ROSES AT HALF ORDINARY PRICE. 

•* BA & ?ye^old. 5, in 5.oolours, 2 b. 6d.; 10. 4f. ; 20. 7a 6d.; 60. ^ “ ^x? 


fliiy of Nile), 2 loogiflorom, 2 lancifoUum rubrana 3 LiUnm 
I ambellatum grandiflomm. 2 Lilium Bpedosum album KraU 
I Lot, 2a 6d.. worth 5a Sale price, 28. 

I Choice Colle ^to^ ^j^gtogle Named 

L THE BRIDE fnew), wh«te, rery fine, 50, la 9d. 

1 SCARLET QUEEN, large aingle scarleU 50. la 9d. 

3 MBS. WALKER (extra), white, blue shaded, 60, la 9d. 

1 MELEN BIARIA. dark blue, rery pretty. 60. la 9d. 

A MIXED double, a grand mixture, 60, la 9d. 

. 50 In 5 Borta la 6d.; lOoin 5 Borta 2a6d. Sale price, any 50, la. 


AUBOBA,^douUe salmon yellow 
OOQUETDE CLAREMONT, deepni 
EUGENE YERDIER, rich onmaon.. 

LN, deep-red. 


H. NUBAIN, deep-red.8d. 

LAVENIA. cherry-red.Sd. 

LUCY MOURY, rose colour.8d. 

HAD. OURTOI8R rese.8<L 

LUTE A NANA FL..PD, bright yeUow .. 8d. 

MAD. TOURS NUB AN, daiabilght rose.. Bd. (_ — — v.. . niimhkii. m m 

M. «iL MW TUBERS, started in 5 colours, SOUV. DUN^Alflll^miM and silrer 

" IS: £■ Si MONTfiR^U&^’rasltMdCI^'cSSL®. soSv^E’SAMAL'MAisoNr.rtl^f 

mjE^NCT:DENl8^T,itae..Uii,n«. f IJ j J «« OpInISH IRia.-Started", 50, 1«. 3d.: Sylvia, "mb; PALO^SiJl^mi“ Mo";?* 

?iOT4*ri^pCTp'vRA^JTW 1 R 1 K n ^ Mme. Rachel, Sir Newton, Britteh Queen, La FaTourlte, and yellow 

Is*™ 1 n in a n ^ Beautie, Formosa, Heroine. Prince of Orange. Lilacinua JJSJS* ^y-*>roDae .• 

I^AYETTE,_^^lngcinnabar-rBd .. 1 3 10 6 96 0 Mixed ones not atarted. i00. Sale nrioa. MME. HOdTE. pale lemon . 


Louble 

Ereeta 

Dos. 100. 

.. 8d. 

68. 

508. 

.. 8d. 

68. 

50b. 

.. 8d. 

68. 

60*. 

.. 8d. 

6*. 

50b. 

.. Sd. 

6b. 

50l 

.. 8d. 

6b. 

50s. 

.. 8<L 

6b. 

60*. 

.. Sd. 

6b. 

60s. 

.. Bd. 

w* 

6b. 

60*. 

.. Sd. 

68. 

5Qb. 

.. 8d. 

6fl. 

50*. 

.. 8d. 

68. 

50*. 

.. 8d. 

6s. 

60b. 

Each. Doz. 

loa 

B. d. 8. d. 

B.d. 

0 10 

7 6 

64 0 

1 2 10 6 

96 0 


2 years old, 5, in 5 oolours, 3i. 6d.; 10. 4f. ; 20. 78. 6d.; j 
1 m. 8d. Prize strain. 


MABEOHAL NIEL. yellow, Is. size, 3, la 3d. 2 0 
MAREOHALNIKL!:yWw;6d.Blze .. 1 9 

GLOIJWDE DIJON, buff-yeilow,la size, Xla^ 3 0 


carmine and silrer-roBe ..19 
I, one of the best Roses ..16 
LMAISON, white, extra ..16 


MAD. GALLAIRU fleshy rose 
OCTAVE MAIaLET, pure white .. .. I 2 10 8 96 0 

8ULPHUREUS, Bulphur-yeUow .. .. 1 3 10 6 96 0 

BEGONIAS, Single varletleg. PrlM strain. 

Sale price half below prices. For 6. Doa Per 50 100. 
Bcarleu most brilUant and effectire.. 3/6 4/6 15/- 37/6 

Bose, a delicate and lovely colour ..2/3 i/~ 18/- 26/- 

Orange, rich and distinct .. .. 2/3 if- 13/- 35/- 

White, perfectly pure.3/8 4^8 15/- 27/6 

Yellow. B meet charming colour ..2/9 5/- 16^ 80/- 

Extra Fine Mixed, alltheaboveooloars ^6 4/6 1^- 27/6 

Extra Fine Mixed.1/9 8/- 9/6 17/6 

Sale price of above Prize Strain, 6 ooloura and mixed, half 
above prices as long aa uuf old. 

^CACTUS DAB^IAS, 4d. each; 6. la 6d: 12, 2B. 6d. 
Kyoerith Cochineal Mrs. Hawkin* 

C. M Radnor H. Freeman Delicata 

Crawley Gem E. Weekley Duke of Clarence 

Kathleen MIbb V. M organ King of Csctaa 

A W. Talt Mrs. Keith E. CanneU 


Mixed ones not start^ Od. »00. Sale price. MME. HOdTE, pale lemon. 

P .18, FLAG, or IRIS GERMANICA.—Thew oreamy-erpuBon centre V. 

are anlendid for gardena Ordinary price, la 6d. dozen. Tlffi QUEEN whiSvSow ® *' ** 

Sf !S' gUO&»S Di AUER8TADT, y^ow !.' .*! 

28 3d., l.(W. 20 b. Named, prdii^ price, 4 b. 6d. FRANCIS KRUGEEL oonDerv-rellow . 


I Kyoerith 
' UMRadnor 
Crawley Osm 
Kathleen 
A W.Talt 
Panthea 
Josephine 
R of EyneMord 
Hr. Glooe 
The Bishop 
Bannony 
MiMBsny 
lady MarBhaa 
I^OroBvettor 
Ksise^ 
Centennial 


IS 1? u!: »- 7“*® :^MPFERI (.Japanwe Iii.).-.S»Ie mme. BEkAffi. \ ? 

M 4 /- lay- as/- priceof theae, mixed, 12, la; 25, la6d.; named, 6, la; STAR OP ZION, yellow. 19 

^ ^ 1^- 9IK 12. la 6d. A few colours: white, double white, violet and KA18ER1N AUG. VICTORIA, white Boee .. 1 9 

2/9 6/- sill- l*6ht centre, double white striped, double white, double M A MAN COCHET. the finest terra-cotta ..19 

^6 15/- 27'6 double blue, extra white, Ac. Sale prioe, named, 12, RETNE EMMA DE8 PAS, s^endid Roee ..19 

^ W W w o U 6d : ordinary price, 6b. doz. CATHERINE MERMET.3 0 

Strain. 6 flours, Md mixS, half ]piE6NIE8—Kel way’s Gold Medal Singles, Jouv ^de mIS Ti&tral. fine i I 

ea as long aa umold. A named, ordinary price. »8a dozen; Sale pri je, 8. 3aT6d.; mmw ' wwr5mr * “^TRAL, fine flower ..19 

LS. 4d. each ; 6. la 6d : 12, 2B. 6d. 12, 6a ; 25.10a 6d Mixed Double, fine roots, worth 68. doz. ; a x?ii»prt -hiV:. .J 2 

dS&a ’ .ht^HawkSi Sale price. 12, 2 b. 6d.; 6 for la ed. goumiWh^oa . } t 

'reemsn D^cau OPi RJ^S Sale price.—Spireea palmata, piak, cbli%e fobestob, i»?e yellow !! i I 

/eel^ Duke of Chumoe D 6, Ib. ; 12, la. 6d. Ulmsria plena, double white. Sale OPHIR ^dish-ooppery . 19 


Mra Hawkin* 

Delicata 

Duke of Clarence 
King of CactoB 
E. CanneU 


CanneU’B Brilliant Mra A Peart 


eephine 8t. Catherine Lulu Clark 

of EyneMord Prince Christine Sn. of Courene 

r. Glooe B. of Arundel Sir T. Lawrence 

le Bishop B. Keith V. FolkeBtone 

snnony Mr. Bennett ApoUo 

iM Bai^ Black Knight Btoooiia 

^7 MarBhaa H. W. Tait L. Lyndhnnt 

uly OroBvettor MA of Kent Amj^on 

risertn WUt* Lass Yell^ JoareM 

mtennlal Mixed, per dozen, 2a 6d. 

8BOW DABI.IAS, 6A each; 6, 2a 6d.; 12, 4a. 6d. 

FANCY, 6d. each; 6,2a 6d. 


price, 6 for la; 12, la 6d. Spinea filipendula flora-plena, 6 BEVE DOR deep yeUow.19 so 

for Is.; 12, Is. 6d. Spirsoa aatUboldes, 6, la 6d.; 12, 2a 6d., MONTHLY BRIGHT PINK .16 3 6 

Saieprice. 8pir»aaruncuB(Goat’B-beardj, Saieprice, 3, la 3d. MONTHLY BRIGHT RED .16 2 6 

CIAXIFRAGE, large leaf. Sale price, B is.; ..16 3 6 

O 12. Ia6d. Echeverias, for bedding. Sale price. 6, la; 13, ®EAUTE INCON ST ANTE, Sale price.. ..16 2 6 

Hemeiro«lljB|DMlJUeB). largo yeUow flowera Sale AU above Roses offered Sale prioe aa long as unsold only, 
la ’l2.V"6d^ Phlox, red and white. Sale prioe, 6 Your own selection, 1 of a sort, 6, 2». 6d.; 12; 4a 

0C\ nhn retarded lily of valley ULIUM8, MY OWN IMPORTATION. SALE PRICE. 

:: fftl 

^ for bedding. 50, la 6d.; 100, 2 b. 6d. White Pansia*, 12, Auratamv, in flue condition, 9-inoh .. 3 0 3 6 


Is. White and Black, 25, la 3d. YeUow, 12, la Pale Bine, Anratpms (adv. at ha each; lUa. 
25, Is. Sd. Dark velvet colour, 25, la. 3d. Auratums, extra large, ea^ la 


Aiiratpms (adv. at la each; lUa doaen, 10 to 12) S 6 

- - AUretUOQSa 6Atrft 6ft0h IS. •• •• «* 5 6 lU U 

pACTUS DAHLIAS, large roota, named, 12, PERENNIALS, seedlings—Delphiniums, in liipm speciosum rut^m, 9 to lO.! i 9 so 

^ 3a 6d.; mixed, 13, 9a A extra line mixtures, 25, la 3d. HoUyhocka Benary's fiiiy™ r»* --iT'c* .5! ** J « ® ® 

QPECIAL OFFER OF ROSES 12. 4to7feet double usual price, 28 6d. dozen; Sale price, 25, is 6d. Lj}|um ongifl^m (hardy Hamai), Wnoh ..10 16 

o for eT cioirrS Diion Rlmbl«r «loxinfcfloraPoxglovea mixed, 12,KM. Anohusa 

Gloimde^raou”. Perie lovely^blue flower, fine for^cutting » for la 3d fj SS .J » ? ? 

I (^briel Luizel MaVna Chaiir. ChaiSiS^ u* Ohe^loJl^h^rVatf °IJuS kSSS? (pink) * V. V. V. *.*. 19 3 0 

i oSSlSViSiSriTOSi^’SltoB^il^^ Scarlet Geum, 50. la 6d.;‘l00; 2a 6d.’ All the above are hiff .} x J ® 

I ^ , ‘he ordinary price. 50, in 5 Borts, la 6d.; 100, in lOaorU, 9a 6d' Fortawei .. .13 23 

I P.ARNATIONS, »e«UingB.-Ben«y’8 double, uulSiSdfSSSJSSlm;: It ll :; } J | 1 

I named ^ 80 per cent guaranteed, theae one of the finest Carnations, TiUura spedosum album Kraat ..16 3 0 

I M IQ 25, la Sd.; 50. 28.; 100, 3*. 8d. WaUflowots, Bale price, 100.9d! LUlum ludnstrum album .10 19 

; ^ of Sharon). 6d. each; dozen. 58. PhyaaliB Franchettl " 50, la 3d. f•• •• - }* S 5 2 

I ^MPEi^PSis.virgi.a«iCreei»r,Sai.prio., ;; ;; ;; L* I I 

UTMiwinSsU^-ea. AMPELOPSI8 VEITCHI, MU-oUoging Vir- iSSS ^ oSe^ leas than half ordinary prk^ ^ 

2/9 COTTAGERS’COLLECTION 219 btanoaxo boub, m. m.; s.:. 


PUNNBR 

-Lv Runner. P.] 




2/9 GOnACERS’ COUECTION 219 gini^ oi^inary 1 ^ 0 ®, la each , Sale price, 3, HYANOASII 

I SalO Price Sa ■DTIlSrNRR R^All^S fW Anarh. Gianh Whil» Wl®®» 9a; mix* 

Cauliflower, Celery, Ridge Cucumber, Leek, Cos and Cabbage H^^ZY’S GANNAS, named, 0, Ig. 6d. ; 12, D. ofT^ 
ptmee, Miucard, Cresa Parsley. Savew, Vegetabla Marrow, 2a6d. ; mixed, 6, la : 13, la 6d. Double Begooiaa 6, 2* Ie^®bTiw 
I oa e^h of Oni^. Radish, Parsnip. cSirrot Turnip, and six in 5 ooloum, 2a 9d. ; 10, 5e.; 90, 9a ; exhibition slaa, sTfi*.; ®- Bolte 
ra^ta of Good Flower Beeda This CoUection is splendid 10. Oa ; 35 for £L H. Jamahl 

»mm, and would cost 48. to 48. 6d. if bought separately. PEAS, 8d. per quart. — Bliss’ Abundance, 

I « Lernome s 12 GrandavenBiB Conqueror, WiUiam Conqueror, A Wonder, Ne Plus Ultra. j_ 


priee. 9a; mixed, uiinamed, doaaD, 9a.; Sale prioe, 6a. 


COLLECTION OFXILADIOLUS. 

U Blenchij^enaU 12 Brides 

« Lernome s 12 GrandavensiB 

U PsiUioanua 12 French Hybrida 

Half the above can be had for Ib. 6d. 


QLADIULUS, HYBRIDS.—Kelway’s Gold nji(\ 000 PANSIES.—Mixed, 60, la. 3d.: 

—Medal strain, named. 6. la 9d.13, 3*. Kelvay’s, In fiA/V/jvUv separate colours, white, yeUow, and blu^ 
am ane mixtorea, 12,la6d.;24,2a6d. 12;la;25,la9d. 


A. Alexief ^ Onlomb A. Oarribre 

B. de Neige B. of Waltham O. ForesUer 

D. of Teoi D. Jamain D. of Edinburg 

C. Lefebviw F. Holme* B. Rothadiild 

B. Boile O. Jaoqnemtaol J. Hopper 

H. Jamahl J. Bright J. Cherpin 

H. Paul R. Hole F. C. de Rohan 

G. ^onnMae. _ P. of Waltham Mad. E. Vodier 

U. Brunner H. Oharta Had. G. Lniaet 

M^. V. Verdier B. Maynard A. Wbod 

BCra J. Laing OloUe de Dijon La France 

Dozen, our selection, lOa 4-yearK)ld Standards, rery large 
headfl, mixed, 2s. each: 19b. dozen 

6 for 

Tunier’a Crimson Rambler, Amadia. Belle de Wtiiiiore. 
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BADMAN’S DAHLIAS. 

CHOICEST AND CHEAPEST. 

Grand Caotns Noveltiest 1898.—Arechne, Annie 
IHirner. Alfred Vaeey, Britannia, Casilda, Capstan. Daffodil. 
E. J Deal, F. C. Pawie, Falka, Gipsy, Island Queen, Keyne's 
White, King of Siam, Laverstock ^auty, Kingtioher, Mrs. S. 
Dickens, Mary Service, Mrs. Dickson, Miss Finch. Night, 
Primrose Dame, Porcupine, Regulus, Ruby, Standard Bearer, 
Stella, Tillie, the very cream up-UMlate. 

Edward Badman's selection from above, in most distinct 
exhibition colours, lOs. doz., post free. See CataloSTUe. 

Grand Cactus Novelties, 1897.-Surdsh, Brides¬ 
maid. C. Woodbridge, Cinderella. Cycle, D. Jameson, Ensign, 
Fantasy, Flossie, H. Stredwiok, Iona, Jessie, Miss Webster, 
Mrs. K. Foster, Mrs. Allhausen, Nil Desperandum, Princess 
Ena, African Queen. Eklward Badman’s selection from 
these, 12 first-class exhibition colours, 6 s., post free. See 
CataloflTue. 

Fusilier, Beatrice, Mrs. Montefiore, Mrs. F, Fell, Mrs. 
Wilson Nobl*, Mrs. A. Beck. Cbusar, Aurora. Mias A. Jones, 
Mabel Keith. Mr. B. Stirling, Valkyrie, Lady Penzanoe, 
Nightinrate, Bennett, Mshala Shereff, Mayor Haskins, Mrs. 
Turner, Barnes, Sloane, Welch. Bashan, Folkestone, Ernest 
Oannell. Eynsford, Henry Canned, Harmony. Earl Pern broke, 
Grosvenor, Qosford, Blanche KeitK Matchless. Bertha 
Mawley, Gloriosa, The Bishop, Mrs. Peart, Mrs. Seymour, 
J. E. Frewer, Cannell’s Velvet, Joarezi, Roger, Delicata. 
Apollo. Mrs. H. Cannell, Baldwin, Arundel, May Pictor, 
Cannell's Gem, Crawley Gem, Radnor, Cannell's Favourite, 
Irene Cannell, Mary Hillier. Edward Badman's selection 
from these, 28. 6 d., poet free; purchaser’s selection, 3s. 6 d. 
doz., post free. 

tor full List and Descriptions see Catalogue, post free 
on application. 

Show Dahlias.— 20 , 000 , all the finest, chosen for keenest 
oompetition from my unrivalled Collection. Edsrard Bad- 
man s sdeotion, in 12 distinct Exhibition colours, 2s. 6 d , poet 
free. Purchaser’s selection frooi 3 b. 6 d. doz. SOO Cata- 
losno. 

ranoy Dahlias.- 10,000, the finest money can buy. 
See Catalo^e for names and descriptions. Edward Badman’s 
selection, 12 finest Exhibition varieties, 2s. 6 <L, post free. 
Purchaser’s selection from 3s. 6 d. doz. 

Pomiraae Dahlias.— 20 , 000 , in all the best and most 
p irfect kinds. Edward Badman’s selection, 12 distinct Exhi- 
I ition colours. 28. 6 d.. post free. Purchaser’s selection from 
38. 6 d. doz. See CatalOflTUO for names and descriptions. 
All above are from sin^e pots, carefully packed, free 
per Parcel Post. 

All interested in Dahliai, either Cactus, Show. Fancy. 
Pompones, or Singles, should write at once for my 1899 Cata¬ 
logue, poet free on application. 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

ONSLOW NURSERIES, 

HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 

"D EGONIAS, Tuberous-rooted, Singles, splendid 

•U tubers, in grand mixture, 2 «. 6 d. doz.: in 6 distinct 
colours, 4s. doz. Doubles, fine mixed, 5s. doz. Gloxinia*, 
choice mixed, 28. 6 d. doz. Geraniums: Scarlet Vesuvius, 
Is 3d. doz.; 78. 100; West Brighton Gem (best scarlet), 
Henri Jacobv (finest crimson), Raspail(scarlet doublel. White 
Niphetos, Pink Christine, Queen of Whites, Silver Varie¬ 
gated, all Is. 6 d. doz.: 10s. ICO, post free. Calceolaria Golden 
Gem, strong rooted cuttings. Is 3d. doz.; 5 a. 100. 


Nurseries, Hallsham, SUSSEX. 


120 PLANTS FOR 5/- 

■DDWARD BADMAN’S BOX OF PLANTS 

-Ll oontains: 60 Geraniums (mixed colours, including 5 
choice Ivy-leaved), 10 Yellow Calceolarias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 
Sweet Heliotrope, 10 Ageratum, 15 Blue Ixitielia, and 5 
Verlienas. All well roored and sure to please. Half the 
Collection. 28 6 d., post free, 9d.; half Collection. 6 d. extra. 
NOTE.—10 choice Dahlias gratis with each whole Collection, 
5 with ea< h half. P.O.O. with order. 

EDWARD BADMAN, NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 

Plants Worth Buying. 

UNEQUALLED VALUE. CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASH. 

Doz.—s.d. 

Geraniums, named, best varieties onl^, 6 for Is. 9d. ..SO 
Geraniums, grand new and extra choice, 6 for 3e. ..56 

Geraniums, Ivy-leaved, best named dbl var., 6, Is. Bd. 2 6 
Arum Lilies, extra strong. 17b. 6d. 100; 6 for Is. 6d. .. 2 6 

Coleus, finest named exhibition var, 6 for Is 3d. ..2 0 

Campanula, lovely white, hanging, 4 for Is. 3d. .. .. 2 9 

Calceolaria Golden Gem, extra strong, ICs. 6d. 100 ..16 

Fuchsias, finest named exhibition var. 6 for 1*. 3d. .. 2 C 

Gladioli, Leraoine's superb Hybrids, lOs fid. 100 ..16 

Hanging Lobelia, lovely dark blue, 10s. fid. 100 .. ..16 

Marguerites, large white and yellow, 6 for Is. 3d. ..23 

Pelargoniums, show, regal, aud spotted, 6 for 28. 3d. .. 4 
Pink Mrs Sinkins, stroog plants, 10s. 6d. 100 .. 1 

Violas, Countess of Hopetown, beet white, Ardwell 
Qemi^best yellow, and Archie Grant, best blue .. 19 
Three Fhenom»n<i< Fuchsias, named, distinct, for .. 13 

RIGQ & FIXTER, 

Nurserymen & Florists, Caversbam. Beading. 


in/- grand collection of m 
lU/ bedding plants for 

24 Oeianiums (all colours), 24 Fuchsias, 24 Ivy-leaf Gera¬ 
niums, 21 Sweet Heliotrope (dark and Imht), 24 Marraerites 
(white and yellow), 12 Sweet-scented-leaf Geraniums, I’iStocks 
(Ten-week, mixed), 24 Lobelia (blue), 12 White Lobelia, 12 
Yellow Calceolaria, 12 Sweet Verbenas, 12 Nicotians (Tobacco- 
plant), 12 Petunia, 12 Obrysanthemuras, 12 Asters, 12 Mari¬ 
golds, 12 Musk, 12 Sweet Peas (mixedi, 12 Golden Feather, 12 
Tomatoes, 6 Cucumbers. Carefully packed, 10s.; carriage 
paid. Is. extra. Price List free. 

HENRY PESTER, Nurseryman. ENFIELD HIGHWAY. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF BEDDING PLANTS. 

O —Clean, wcU-grown stuff. Geraniums Jacoby and Admira¬ 
tion, 28. per doz. Calceolarias Golden Gem. Is. per doz.; 
Camden Hero. Is. 64. per doz. Nasturtium Tom Thumb, 6 d. 
per score. Victoria Aster (white', fid. per score. Asters 
Queen of the Market (mixed), Victoria (mixed). Ten-week 
Stocks. Lobelia. Golden Feather. Antirrhinum. African Mari¬ 
gold, French Marigold, Beet (Black-leaved bedding), all at 
4d. per score. Orders valued. 6 d. or over, post free for cash 
with order. —H LON|dl7>Ra Florist^ 31, Sherbum-in- 


Elmqt, Yorkt 3 |^v 


over, post free 
list, Al, She 

gTe 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 

THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. CARRIAGE PAID. 
TESTIMONIALS OP RECENT DATR-Miss M., Bristol: 
“ Plants arrired safely in good condi ;ion, and are doing well. " 
J. B.. Olitheroe, says: " Best lot I ever received ; splendidly 
packed.” A. C., Alderney: “Plants arrired in perfect con¬ 
dition ; not one has flagged. Thanks for liberal treatment ” 
J. L., B’gham: “Last year's plants gave great satisfaction.” 

B. d. 

12 Geraniums, Silver-leaf, scarlet bloom. 

12 Coleus, most superb and distinct varieties 
12 Geraniums, Znnale (bedders). various 
12 Geraniums, lvy■lea^ double, various, for beds 
100 Pyrethrum aureum (Golden Feather) .. 

12 Dahlias, single, choicest hybri'is, sll colours .. 

12 Dahlias, single, dwarf, new hybrids, various .. 

25 Perilla < ompacta, bronze foliage, b^der 
6 Cucumber, new Japanese climbing, very hardy 
6 Cucumber hong Ridge very prolific 
6 Vegetable Marrows,^’ Moore’s Cream ” or “ Custard 
25 Tage'es signata, yellow bedder 
25 Zinnia, double, grandifiora. 12 colours, mixed 
25 Zinnia, Curled and Crested, 12 colours, mixed 
4 Vinca rosea, oculata, grand for greenhouse 
12 T^unbergix alata, useful climber, mixed colours 
12 T'^opsaolum canariense, rapid growing climber 
3 Diplacus aurantiacus, beautiful greenhouse plant 
25 Salpiglossis grandifiora, 20 colours, mixed 

3 Passiflora coB'^ulea (Pasuon-flower) 

6 Achillea “ The PearL" grand for cutting 

8 Lavender, old English. 

12 Nasturtium, dwarf yellow, bedder. “Coolgardie" 

12 Nasturtium, dwarf dark, bedder, “ T. T. King ” 

15 Nasturtium, tall, various colours . 
fi Torenia Fournieri, rich blue, pot plant 
6 Marguerites, blue, white, j^llow, and sulphur, named 
8 Primula oboonica, always in bloom, large plants 
12 Lobelia “ Queen Victoria,” scarlet perennial 

4 “ Baby " or “ Smallest in the World ” Fuchsia.. 

4 “Monument,” largest double purple Fuchsia .. 

6 Fuchsias, beet sorts, double or single, named .. 

40 Aster Betteridge’s Quilled, 12 vars., mixed 
40 Aster Boltz Dwarf Bouquet, 12 vara, mixed .. 

40 Aster Victoria, 12 vars., mixed. 

40 Aster, dwarf Cilhiysth. fid., 12 vara, mixed 
40 Aster, Comet or Poodle. 12 vars., mixed 
40 Aster Truffaut’s Perfection, 12 vars . mixed .. 

40 Stocks, double, la'^vfld., 12 vars, mixed 
25 Gaillardia Lorenz<ana, grand for cutting .. . 

40 Phlox Drummond! grandifiora, 12 colours, mixed . 

3 Cholsya temata, framrant, free flowering 
25 (Cornflower “ Victoria,” new dwarf blue bedder 

4 Hop, new variegated, grand climber . 

25 Ageratum. Imperial dwarf blue bedder 
4 Aloysia citriodora (T^emon-scented Verbena) .. 

40 Helichrysum (Everlastings), in 12 vars.. mixed 
12 Sslvia Bluebeard, continuous flowering, dwarf 
4 IiOph08p?rmum scandens, grand climber 
4 Maurandya Barclayana grandiflors (climber) .. 

IQ (Inm " nr "Hnlmn." ilark 


12 ^I'^olariss " Golden Gem ” or “ Sultan,” dark 
6 Aster “ Michaelmas Daisy.” distinct, named .. 

6 Rivina humilis (Rouge plant). fruiU very freely 
4 Trachelium ccemleum, grand pot plant ., 

12 Salvia patens, beautiful blue, grand spikes .. 

6 Cannas, Crozy s hybrids, large-fld., various 

2 Begonia Rex, splendid foliage . 

12 Niotiaca afflnis (sweet-soented Toliaoco) 

12 Nasturtium “ Fireball,” fiery scarlet climber .. 

100 Lobelia Blue King, the best variety .. 

50 Lobelia, giant white. 

12 Achimet es. " Mauve Queen ” . 

3 Hydrangea Hortensls. grarid pot plant .. 

4 French Lavender, grand window plant .. .. 

4 Petunia, double, “White liady,” fragrant 

4 Ktreptosolen Jaraesonii, very showy .. 

12 Mimulus “ Oupreus ” and “Queen’s Prize, all colours 
12 Petuniai, single, fringed vars., all colours .. 

12 Verbenas, Auricula strain, 4 colours, named .. 

12 Tomatoes, “ Early Ruby ” and other best sorts 
4 Plumbago capensis (2 lavender. 2 whitel.. 

6 Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yellow.. 

2 (Cypenis (Umbrella-plant), grand for rooms .. 

6 Begonias, giant strain, various colours, large tubers 

2 Justicia amabilis. showy for greenhouse.. 

4 BryophyUum (Candle-plant), of easy culture .. 

4 Acacia lophantha, Is. 2 Croton “ Insignia .. 

12 Heliotrope, best vars., Is. 2 Dra^na austr^ 

4 Saxifraga samientosa (Mother of Thousands).. 

4 GreviUea robusta. Is. 4 Golden Moss ^ . 

3 Panicum variegata, 3 Isolepis, 3 Tradoecutia (the 

3 Thyme, 3 Marjoram, 3 Sace, 3 Savory (12) 

12 Papaver Orientalo hybridum . 

6 LupinuB polyphyllus, white and blue .. 

6 Aster, “ Goldilocks, ” 9d.; 6 Aaron s ^ 

12 Canterbury Bells, Cup and Saucer. 3 ooloi^.. 

4 Eohinops Ritro, beautiful everlasUng Blue Hustle 
6 Stenaotis speciosa, lavender-coloured Marguerite 
8 Gypsophila paniculaU alba, invaluable for bouquets 
12 Hollyhocks, choicest double, various colours.. 

12 Saponaria ocymoides, bright pink trails .. 

4 Sunflower, double, “ Solid d’Or,” very free . > 

6 Sunflower, single yellow, dark - • • • 

6 Pyrethmm uliginosum, ‘ Giant White Marguerite 
4 Anemone japonica alba, grand for cutting .. 

12 Violas, choicest varieties, all colours .. .. 

12 Delphiniums, choicest-named sorte, mixed .. 

12 Lychnis (Rose Campion), very showy .. .. 

35 Antirrhinums, dwarf, in 6 grand named vaneties, 

very showy and continuous blooming. 

25 Iceland Poppies, in 3 separate colours .. . .. 

12 Pentstemons, Gloxinia-fid., giant strain, all (wlours 
All above plants have been transplanted, and are st^y 
grown, specially for travelling. Kindly compaM thuie 'dth 
extra cheap stuff from store pots or seed-beds. Smaller 
quantities at same rates. 

128. worth for lOs. Cash with order. 

S. ROGERS & SONS, 

Weatern and None Nnraertaa. Whlttli 


KENT, THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO 

Publish the foUowing CATALOGUES, which they wiU for¬ 
ward on application, viz.: Fruit Trees (illu^rated), 6 d. 
stamps, others post free. Spring Lists of Merbej^us and 
Climbing Plants, Oieenhouve and Stove Plant s, OamaUons, 
Hardy Bamboos, Ac. Bose Catalogue. Oeneml Lost of Coni¬ 
fers, Shrubs, and Evergreens. Strawberry List (cultural). 

THE ROYAL NURSERIES. MAIDSTONE. 


QTRAW BERRY PLANTS (my Speciality).— 

O The best msrket kinds, viz., M onarch, LeaderjLatest of 
All, and Prince and Princew of Wale^ 2 b. per 100. 
Sovereign, Is. per 1(X), Others equally cheap. — HEAD, 
Hanhani, Bristol. 


IMPORTANLNOTICE 

Fop strong:, sturdy plants send to JOHN 
POTTS. No seed-bed rubbish sent 
from this Nursery. All goods Car¬ 
riage Paid for Cash with Order, 12s. 
worth charged 10s. A trial solicited. 

12 Smilax, Is 6(1. 12 Fuchsias, tnie to name, 29. 12 mi(e<l 
Fuchsias, Is. 3d. 12 Solanuma, Is. fid. I larze Ma'iSchal ^iel 
Rose, Is. 3d. 12 Heliotrope, Is. 6 d. 6 extra large di^to. Is. 6 d. 
8 Mother of Thousands, is. 3d. 12 Salvia splendens. Is. fid. 
12 Veronicas. Is. 61. 12 large Geraniums, out of 44-inch pots, 
28. 6 d. 12 scarlet ditto, Is. 3d. 12 silver-leaved ditto. Is fid. 
12 mixed ditto, Is. 3d 6 Hydrangeas. Is. 3d. 1 large Passion¬ 
flower, Is. 3d. 12 Calceolarias. Golden Gem or Bronze, la. 3d. 
12 extra large Fuchsias, 2s. fid. 1 green Asp distra. I varie¬ 
gated ditto, 1 India-rubber-pUnt, the 3 for 28. fid. 12 Cams- 
Tions, double seedlings. Is. fid. 12 Sweet William “ Holborn 
Glory." Is. 3d. 12 Pinks “ Mrs. Sinking” Is. 3d. 12 grand 
Hollyhocks, year-old plants, 28. 12 Pyrethrum, Frem h 

hybrids or single ditto. Is. fid. 1 yellow Ja«mine, 1 white 
ditto, 1 golden ditto, the 3 for 28. fid. Separate, Is. 3d. eaoh. 
12 Tobacco-plants, Is. 3d. 

PAN 8 IES.-We hold a grand stock of the foUriwio* 
beautiful St rams : Carter’s Fancy. CMsier's Superb, Trimar- 
deau or Giant Pansy, French and B-lgi&n varieties, 12 for 
Is. 3d.; 24 for 28 3d 50 for 4s. 12 Aquilegias or Colum¬ 
bines, Is. 3d. 12 Foxgloves, Is. 8 d. 12 W'hite or Purple 

Rocket, Is. 3d. 

DAHLIAS. —Can offer grand Cactus tubers, true to 
name, l2 for 4s. fid.; 6 for 28. fid., all different. 12 cuttings, 
named, Is. 3d. 

GRAND 28. 6d. COLLECTION OF GREEN¬ 
HOUSE PLANTS.— 3 Smilax, 2 Begonias, 2 .Japanese 
Honeysuckle, 2 Heliotrooe, 2 named Fuchsias, 2 Gloxinias, 
2 Salvias, 2 Coleus, 2 Acacia, 2 Sedums. 2 Solanunis. 2Trade>- 
cantia, 2 Veronicas, 2 Geraniums, 2 Nicotians afliuls. The 
30 plants, carriage paid, 2s. fid. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. —We hold one of the fines’^ 
stocks of Single Begonias in the country, indivioual flowers 
measuring fully 4 inches across. Colours: Scarlet, white, 
orange, rose, yellow. 2 d. fid. per doz.; o' 2 oaoh of ihc above 
colours, 2s. 3d.; one each of ditto. Is. 3d. 

The quantity of Trade orde-s we receive testifies to the 
quality of our superb strain of Single Begonias for Pots or 
Bedding purposes. 2-year-old tubers, in 5 separate colours, 
as above. 24 for 3s. fid.; 50 for fis. fid.; 100 for 128. 

GLOXINIAS.— Gloxinia erosta. We have a grand lot 
of tubers, all colours, in extra fine mixture. 6 for Is. fid.; 12 
for 28. fid. Selected bulbs, these are very fine, 3 for Is. 3d.; 
6 for 28. 3d. All carriage paid. 

J. POTTS, 

NURSERIES. RAINFORD, LANCASHIRE. 


GEO. BOYE8 & CO. 

Offer none but the Finest Quality. Splendid 
Testimonials every day. 

QA non CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Now is 

Ov/fV/VJv/ the time to plant strong healthy plants from 
the open, in the b?Bt new and choice varieMe'*. Glory of 
Pacific, Ac. 12 vigorous plants, 2s , really fine stuff. 

•70NAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s superb 

^ strain, beautiful colours, immense trusses. Strung pUnts, 
38. fid. doz., named. 

•ROUBLE IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS, best 

sorts, 6 for Is 9il.; 38. do/. 

c AAA HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS, 

vJjV/VJVJ K ijray sModel. finest sirain, glorious colours 
splendidly marked. Strong plants, 28. do/. 

5 AAA FUCHSIAS.—In the finest new and 

choice soru. 12 fine plants, single and double, 
Is. fid.; 24 for 28. 9d. 

■ROUBLE PETUNIAS.—Finest new and choice 

-br named varieties, strong plants, 6 for Is. 9d.; Ss. doz. 

QOLEUS.—12 beautiful varieties for Is. fid. 
"DEGONIAS.—The finest singles, large tubers, 

-D grand blooms, 2 r. fid. doA. Double*, very fine, 48. doz , 
in separate colours. 

ALOXINIAS.—Erect - flowering, very tine 

^ strain, Ss per dor. 

lUTARGARET CARNATIONS.—Very strong 

ill young plants, 28. doz. Fine for planting. 

fTELIOTROPES, sweetly scented, 12 strong 

plants. Is. fid. 

T OBELIA, magnificent dark blue, strong 
•Ll young plants from cuttinip*, 3s. fid. per 100 . 
QWAINSONIA, beautiful greenhouse creeper, 
^ 3 for Is. fid.; 6 for 28. fid. 

"DOUVARDIAS, very sweetly scented, fine 

•D plants, named. The Bride, Garfield, Vreelandi, Ac , 6 fo^ 
Is. 9d.; 12 for 28. fid. A cheap offer. 

in non tree-carnations.— wm en 

J.V/J vV/V/ sure you fine show of blooms, S-in. across fro™ 
Bept. to June. Fairy, Maud Dean, C, A. Dana, Eldorado, 
Ac. The finest, 6 for 28. 3d,; 12 for 48, A speciality. 

A SPARAGUS fern.— 12 strong plants for 

38.; 6 for Is. 9d. 

All post free for cash with order only. 

ATLE8T0ME PARK MUBSERIES, LEI CESTEH. 

Sinsrle I^rrethrams, “coloured Ma’^erites ” 11 , 33 . fid 
ENOUble do., 12 leading varieties, Ss. 

Double Pceonies, 12 grand sorts, . 

Border PlnlKS, 12 vars., mcluding Albino, Homer, *c ,^- 
Garden Car^tions, D. of Fife.Vel. Queen, Ac., 12,3s. fid. 
Gennan Flaa Iris* 12 beautiful varieties, 38. 

^oioe DeLpfiinJums, 12 distinct sort*, 38. fid. 
Perennial rhlOX, 12 grand varieties, 3s. 

Tnited Pansies, 12 best bedding soru, 2 b. ., 

Beedllna Carnations, wiii flower this season, so, 
HardynowerUur Perennials, 12 of the very best, ss. 
All strong and healthy plants. Carriage free. 

J. UNCFORD, NURSERIES, WITHINCTON, MANCHESTER. 

:OPNE_LUNIV:i!- . 
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BestFORTHE ROCKERY 

Best fortoe border qI 

Best FOR CUT TING po; 


fConttnued from preceding column.) 

SEA PINKS. —Grand dwarf evergreen edginj 

Do well near towns. Grand si At when In bloom. ___ 

3d^ Ss. 3d. doz. Crlmson Kinjr. crimson. 3d.; 2s. 3d. do/. 

WHITE GOAT’d-RUS iGalesa’.-Lovely foliage, 
wreaths of purest white, Pea shaped blosHome, grows any¬ 
where, extremely showy, grand for cutting, 3d. 

THE CRIMSON AND GOLD STRIPED 
MARGUERITE (H. G. Striatiim;.-Notbing like it, 
tluwers 111 lurgM beads in autumn, hardy and Rne, 6d. 

SCARLET L'VCHNIS.— A grand old plant. Gera¬ 
nium. R(»irlet, 4d.: 3s. fid. d' z. _ 

EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

MUfl&S.—These flower during autumn fioni August onward 
in the open ground. We grow over 50 of the very finest. 

Onr seleotlon. to include such as BL Bf. Dofonae, 
new crimson, M. F. V. Leaven, new pink, L. FltZ- 
Wjrgram, finest white, u. Ma^se. best rose, M. Baok- 
tw«.n. immense buff, o. F. D. CarieL rich orange, 
A. Tliomas. g'and c-rimson-bron/.e, &c., &c., 2s. fid. 

JAPANESE PRIMROSE8.-A grand hardy plant; 
sends up spikes o( crimson flowers in rings. Quite hardy, 4d.; 

6 for Is fid. _ 

DOUBLE PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS.- 

We have three choice and distinct forms, only 3 feet high ; 

Anemone-flowered, Soliel o'Or* the Irish Douole, 
Bouquet d’Or, a new double, 4d. each. 

For the cream of hardy rockery or border plants, old and 
new, for everybody's garden, see List, free with pleasure. 
Note.— 2s. fid. orders post free ; add 3d. to lees amounts. 

J. STORMONTH & SON, 

Kirkbride, Cumberland. 


OUR FORTNIGHTLY ADVERTISEMENT OF PLANTS FROM 
THE OPEN GROUND. 


FOR A HOT SEASON. 

JOHN PIGGOTT’S 

^ iT PLEASE SEND 


fiants. 


PRICE LIST 


/ 12 gallons .. 21^6 
HU0iJs]“ ;; ;; *|;» 

UO .. .. 43 9 

VERY RESTING 

GARDEN ARM-CHAIR 

(Folding), 

3/9« just to clear St9 i 


CAMPBELLS 
FUMIGATING RGLLS 


For Gardening, 11/2. 

All goods of 10s. value car. paid 
to any part of United 
liungdom. 


The cheapest, simplest, and most effectual 
method of fumigation known. No lamp, 
fumigator, oil or spirit required. Simply 
light the Roll and hang it up. 

REDUCED PRICES:- s. d. 
No. 2 for 500 cubic feet . 0 5 


117 & 118, CHEAPSIDE AND MILK STREET, LONDON, E .C. 




IS BEST 
2 Endell Street, 
covent Garden 
LONDON, W. C. 


LEMON OIL INSECTICIDE. 


The best liquid Insecticide for sponging, 
dipping, or syringing with. 

PRICES :—Pints, Is. 6d. ; quarts, 25. 9d. ; 
h gallons, 53.; gallons, Oj. each. 


RAW CHINCHAS PERUVIAN GUANO. 

The Famous Natural Fertiliser. 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE!! 
SIMPLY UNEQUALLED!!! 

Tins, 9d. and 1/6. Bags: 1 cwt., 20/.; i cwt., 13 -: 
i owt., 7/6 ; 14 Ibe., 4^6 : and 7 lbs , 3/.. 

^oda. 

The Best Quality obtainable. Warranted Pure! 
li lb. tins, 6d. : and 4 lb. tins, 1/.. 

Of FlorlsU, or sent free (except Nitrate of .Soda tins) on 
receipt of Postal Orders. — ANGLO-CONTINKNTAL 
GUANO WOBKS, 30, Mark Lane, London. Write for 
Booklet. 


SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN. 


Wholesale by 

Exors. ROBERT CAMPBELL, 

117, CHAPEL STREET, SALFORD. 


Intending purchasers 
apply at once to 

ALFRED PEEL 

& SON, 

Hortlcoltoral Builders 

Wood Green* 
London* Nm 


Liquid Plant Food 


The Original Inventors of Portable GreenhouMi. 

Complete firom 50s- 

BSWARC OF WORTHLKSS iMTTATlOMa 
Over 15,000 in use in all parts of the world. 14 First Prize 
Medals awarded since 1886 l 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


For all Growing Plants in the House or Garden. 

For Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Golf and Bowling Green s 

VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

Ask your Seedsmen or Nurserymen for it, 
and take no other. 

SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


GREENHOUSES 

THE MAHTERPIKCX 
OF THE World. 
Everything AC/. 
Complete, “rU/ 
CARRIAGE PAID 
1 Challenge the 
Trade for PRICE, 
QUALITY, and 
WORKMANSHIP 
E^ttablihhed 
Over 20 Year*!. 


132, COMMERCIAL STREET, LONDON, E 


EFORE going into youp garden 
in the morniiag, take a cup of 

rpY’C PURE 
rUT O CONCENTRATED 


to fortify your system against taking cold 
—It Is refreshing, sustaining, and invigo¬ 
rating. Also give the gardener a oup oi. oe 
or twice during the day; he wlU work all 
the better for it 

DR ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., says that it is 
“Richest in fleeh-fonning ard energy-prcducing con- 
stituenu." Adding “ There is no better food. " 


10ft. by 7ft. jfilS 103. 8ft. by 5ft. £1 5s. 

Carri^ PaW within 100 

T"At. B E fTt, 

Bteam Horticultural Works, NUTCROFT RD., PECKHAM. 


T OOk !—TANNED GARDEN NETTING.— 

■Ll Protect your Strawberry-bedB, fruit, and seeds from the 
ravages of birds. Nets, oiled and dressed, will not rot if h ft 
out in all weathers, 36 square yards for Is. Can be sent sny 
width or length. Carriage ndid on orders over fis.—HENRY 
ROBINSON, Garden Net Works, Rye, Sussex. 

Original frorri 




For Laiuns.Tennis Cour^s 3 Cricket Grounds. 


BARR and SONS, 

l?2r 13 King 5l’ree^Coven^ Garden.London. 
Nurseries: LONG OITTON, SURREY. 


GARDEmJfG ILLUSTRATED. 


KERR’S DAHLIAS 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Ail cla 88 «s, in 400 b« 8 t rarietiefl, from 2s. Od. doz. All the 
beet 1898 Terietiea in stock. Sea OUT CatalOflmc, and 


" I have great faith in your drm. The Dahlias I sent for 
last year were the best I got from anywhere, and 1 got some 
from 5 difif'rent firms.' —A. G , Sheffield, 30th Janaary, 1899. 
GRAND NEW CACTUS VARIETIES of 1898. 

— 22 of the beet. All is. each; or our selecuoii, 10.,. do/..; 
for 5e. 3d. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS (true tvpe). older rars. from 
2s. 6d. doz. Show. Fancy, and Pom pone Dahlias. 

ia all the finest ezhibitioa vurieties, from ‘is. 6d. doz. All 
from single pots, carefully packed, and post free. See our 
Catalogue, and book your orders at once for early delirery. 
SWEET PEAS. 24 fine new Tarieties, large packet of 
ea< h, 28 . 6d.; 12 finest rarieties. Is. 6d. Bee our List. 
ROCK PLANTS (Hardy Herbaoeons), 100 for 20 b. ; 
38. do/.. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS.— A specialty. See Cata¬ 
logue. I'i rarieties, 3s.; 100 in 50 rarieties, 21s. 

PURE WHITE EVERLASTING PEA. the most 
useful hardy plant for cutting purposes in cmtiration; 
lorely irory-white flowers produced in the greatest profu¬ 
sion. 9d. each; 2 for Is. 3d ; 12 for Ss. 

BEGONIAS. DOUBLE EKHIBITION.-Full-size 
tubers, separate colours, 9«.l and Is. each ; 7s. 6d. and 9 b. per 
doz. Kotning better to be had at three times the price. 
BEGONIAS. SINGLE EXHIBITION. - Gold 

Modal strain. Scarlet, yellow, white. O'anga. and pink. 
First size tubers, 4s. doz.; smaller size 2 b. U. doz. 

BEGONIAS. — Choicest named Donbles. 12s. and 

15s. doz. 

Ail our Begoniai are now started into growth. 

" Double Begonias to hand this morning in splendid condi¬ 
tion. I nerer saw finer tubers.’’—W. O. K., West Hartlepool, 
Srd March. 1899 

TOMATO PLANTS.—Kerr’s Pxizetaker. without 

doubt the finest scarlet Tomato in cultlTadon. for exhibi¬ 
tion unequalled, and an txtraordinary cropper, 28. dozen. 
Th's rarie y gained Ut prize at the last great Glasgow show. 
PASSIFLOBA ALBA (the Whi^e Passion-flower). 
6d. each; 6 for 2a. 6‘i. 

ALTHS A NIGRA. The Black Hollyhock, grows 

8 feet high, very strizing, 6d. each; fi for 2 b. 

FLOW^EING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A speciality. 50 beat and newest rarieties from 2b. Gd. doz. . 
These glosious flowers shoul 1 be in erery garden. Plant at 
once, and with little more attention they will be a ma's of 
bloom from July until frost sets in. - No garden complete 
without them. 12 finest plants, in rariety of colours, 2s. fid. 


IF YOU WANT 


REALLY GOOD SEEDS 


AT MODERATE PRIOEH 


The following mixtures arc composed ot 
PURE GRASS SEEDS only, which have been 
thoroughly cleaned and carefully mixed. 
They cannot fail to give tho most satis¬ 
factory results. 

We sell the seed bjf weight, which is the ordy correct method 
qf estimating quantity needed for a givem space. 

BARR’S ** THAMES EMBANKMENT" GRASS 
SEEDS for Parks, &c.— A special mixture, which 
has been found rery successful In many public and priraie 
parks and squares around London and throughont the 
country. Per lb., la Sd.: per 10 lb., lOs. fid.; per'JO lb.,20 b. 
BARR’S **STANDARD" GRASS SEEDS for 
Garden Lawns, Golf Links, Cricket Grounds. 
Ac.— in Ibis mixture there is a larger quantity ii 
dwarf, fiae-leaved Grasses than in Barr's “Thames Kmliank- 
ment." Per lb., is. fid.; per 10 lb.. 12 b. fid.; per 20 lb.. 228. fid. 
BARR’S NEW MIXTURE of Dwarf GRASSES 
for producing an Extra Fine Smooth Lawn. 
—A special mixture of the fintst-leaved and dwarfeti- 
growing Grasses, producing an extra Jine velvety tu^, and 
saving Ubour in not requiring frequent mowmg. Per lb., 
28.; per 10 lb.. 18,.; per 20 lb., 31s. 

Fuller particulars, with hints on the management qfa lawn, 
sent on application. 

t0~ BARR’S NEW LAWN BIANUBE, 
PHYTOBROMA." 

t0^ WATSON’S LAWN SAND, the best Weed 
Killtr for use on Lawns. 

Full particulars on application. 

BARR’S SEED GUIDE (Dree) contains a full De¬ 
scriptive List of the best Vigetabies and most beautiful 
Flowers, with many Practical Hints on Culture, valuable to 
Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibitors. 


Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 
Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

NO ONE WILL SERVE YOU BETTER. 


MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

Are acknowledged by all to be the Best, Cheapest, and Most 
Reliable ever published. They contain only the 


SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY, 


KERRS’SUPERB VIOLAS 


At a Third or a Fourth Usual Prices. 


Nothing gives so much out bloom at so small a 

oosb or so little trouble. If grown as directions sent with each 


These should be planted now, and you will have a gorgeous 
blaze of bloom all summer and autumn. 12 ^nest varieties, 
la fid.: 50, in 25 varieties, Ss. fid.; lOi), 8s. 8ee our List of 
over 150 varieties. 

FANCY AND SHOW PANSIES. 12 finest named, 

28. 6d 

WHIT' HEATHER, rice plants, 91. each. 
TROPiEOLUM SPECXOSUM. — Glorious scar hi j 
climber. 91 each ; 2 for Is. 3d. ' 

GLADIOLL— Finest mixed bidders. 9J doz.; Ss. fid. 100. 
GLADIOLL— Splendid Hybridised Seedlings. Cannot be 
exoeUed. 12 for 2s.; 50 for 7s.; 100 for 12s. 

GLADIOLI, finest exhibition named varieties, Ss. and 
4b. fid (Inz. 

ALBINO. —New white Pink, equal to the finest Carnation, 
very scarce, fid. each ; 6 for 2s. 3d.; 48. doz. 

The following are all perfectly hardy, and once planted 
permanent For ganlen decoration or cutting unexcelled. 
BOCCONIA CORDATA (Plume Poppyi —A glorious 
plant with lovely creamj-wbite featheiy Bpikes, 6d. each; 
« for 2s fid. 

MPNTBRETIAS.-A most chvmiog plan\ not unlike 
miniature O adiolus, rich scarlet and yellow, unrivalled for 
cutting, 2j. Sd (Ipz. 

DELPHINIUMS.— We have a fine stock of this splendid 
border plant, finest mixed colours, Ss. doz 
OSLIENTAL POPPIES, finest hybrids, very striking 
ani ►h'lwy in the bord- r. s'rong plants. 3 b doz.: 4d. each. 
LYTHRUM BOAEUM SUPEBBUM.-a love>y 
perennial, with spikes of bright rose colon ed flowers, 
4(1 each; 38 «d doz. 

PYBETHBU MS.—Finest doubles, in variety of colours, 
mik'cd. 3* doz. 

ACONITUM.— Very pretty spikes of hood-shiped flowers, 
3 V4rieiiee. blue, white, Ac , fid. each: 48 doz. 
SOLIDAuO (Golden Rod).—Larm feathery spikes of 


Collection. 

SPECIAL VERY CHEAP OFFER. 
Colleofclon No. 1.-10 Very Good Varieties. 
60 Seeds of each variety, in separate 
packets. Is- 3d. 

Collection No. 2.—10 Really Choice Varieties. 
60 Seeds of each variety. Is. 9d. 


DAHLIAS. DAHLIAS. 

WARE’S Unrivalled CollectioD 


We are now booking orders for delivery 
1st week in May. 

Special attention is drawn to the two f illowing beau¬ 
tiful new Cactus varieties for 1899. 

Early Orders are solicited, as the stock is limited. 

E. O. GREENING, purple, shaded crimson, 
medium-i^ized flowers, long and twinred petals, very 
free-flowering, 21 to 3 fee: h'gh, 58. each. 

SYLVIA, silvrr-lilac, shaded rose, splendid shade 
of colour, wonderfully free-hlooming; a ppiendiJ 
flower for cutting, lasting very long when out; flower- 
stem long and stiff; 4 feet in height: 5i. each. 

NEW CACTUS DAHUAS.-YARIETIES OF 189S. 

Including such sons as Arachns, Capstan, Falks, 
Island Queen, Laverstock Beauty, Ruby, kc., 2«. each- 

CACTUS DAHLIAS.-CENERAL COLLECTION. 

All the leading varieties, our selection, 5i. per dozen. 

SINGLE CACTUS DAHLIAS. (NEW TYPE.) 

Our selection, os. per dozen. 

DAHLIAS. 

Singles, Pomponv, Shows and Fancies, in great 
variety. Our selection, 5a. per dozen. 

WARE’S COLD MEDAL & Ist PRIZE STRAIN. 

(If required started into growth, an intimation alioiild 
be given lo this effect). 

SiN'ai.K, mixed, 38- per doz.; 20a per 100. 

„ To colour, 5a per doz.; 32a per 100. 

„ Ext ra choice, for ConservAtory or Exhibi¬ 
tion, 9a and 12a per doz.; 65a 
75a per 100. 

„ Named sorts, splendid forms and colours, 
from Is. 6d. each. 

Double, mixed, 68. i>er doz.; 35a per 100. 

„ To colour, 8a and IQa Por doz.; 66a 
and 86a P**r 100. 

„ Gems for Exhibition, 18a and 2l8. 
doz. 

,. To name, thb finkht ever orrEREP, 
from 36a per doz. 

Dahlia Catalogue, containing iiiuetrations of 
many new sorts, and list of varieties, with futl destrip- 
tlona, post tree upon application. 

N.B.—Aff orders amounting to 208. and uptca*dM, 
when accompanied by cask, are sent carriage and 
packing free. 


Colleotion No. 3.— Newest Varieties. 

50 Seeds of each variety, 3a 

peoial Price for the Three Colleotions. 5a. 
’ost Free, with 25 seeds each of PINK and WHITE 
UPID and 50 seeds of the four best striped varieties, free 
of charge 

For names, colours, Aa, see Gardk.vino Illustrated 
for January, February, and March. 


THE SIX BEST TOMATOES 

3(L per packet of about 200 Seeda 


THE FOUR BEST OUOUMBERS. 
6d per packet of 10 Seeda 
For names, Ac., see Qajideiiino for March. 


MY SPECIAL STRAINS 


OF SEEDS for sowing now. 

I can and do challenge my special strains against any in the 
Kingdom. Antirrhinum The Bride, finest white, 1,500seeds, 
fid. Aquilegia, new hybrids, 300 seeds, 3d. Auricula-Show, 
100 seeds. Is.; choicest Alpine, 300 seeds, fid. Calceolaria, 
extra choioe. Is. fid. Carnation, extra choice, ICO seeds, 
2 s. fid.; 50 seeds. Is. fid. Cineraria, Douglas’ Prize Strain, 
200 seeds, Is. fid. Coreopsis (Calliepsis) grandiflora, best of 
all, i dram, 4d. Cyclamen, extra choice, 50 seeds, 2s. Gail- 
lardia, perennial hybrid, 500 seeds, Sd. Gypsophlla elegans, 

2 drams, 2d. Lathyrus (Everlasting Pea), pink, 50 seeds, 2d.; 
white, 50 seeds, 4d. Mignonette Machet, 1 dram, 3d. Pansy, 
250 seeds, Is. Papaver nudicaule, mixed, 1,030 seeds, 2 d. ; 
pilosum, Sd. Picotee, extra choice, 50 seeds. Is fid. Pby- 
salls Franchetti, 500 seeds, fid. Polyanthus, gold-laced. 1150 
seeds, fid.; giant white and yellow, 153 seeds fid.; Dean’s 
Hybrids, 150 seeds, fid. Primrose, Dean’s Hybrids, 150 
seeds, M. Pyrethrum, choice double hybrids, 60 seeds, fid. 
Streptocarpus, new hybrids, 300 seeds, fid. Viola, from 
choicest sorts, 150 seeds, fid. Wallflower, blood crimson, 

3 drams, Sd; Dwarf Golden, 2 drams, 3d.; Wallflower, 
Ruby Gem, 1 dram, 3d.; Harbinger, 2 drams, 3d.; Double 
German, 250 seeds, fid. 


tliio white Pea flowers, 4a. 
)liCULATA (Gauze-flower), 
kl in cultivation, Ss.; larger. 5s. 
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ROSBS. 


PRUNING ROSES. 

Wkbpino Roses npon tall stems of the 
Ayrshire section require hard pruning the first 
year after planting, ontting them olose to the 
stem, then new growths are produced olose 
home, and the desired shape is more easily 
obtained. Afterwards no pruning is done. 
Soon the stem is completely hidden by the 
pendulous growths, and they are objects of 
Burpaasins beauty when covered with blossom. 
It may m that some readers of Gardening 
Illustrated have some old, neglected Roses, 
and they may be doubtful how to treat them 
at pruning time. They will find it better to 
severely prune most, if not all, the old growths 
almost level to the ground; then, when new 
growths are formed, they can proceed on the 
lines indioated in this article. 

Now, a few words on 

When to prune 

will oonolnde this paper. The time is largely 
governed by season and district. Generally 
speaking, the first two weeks in March is the 
best time for the H.P.’s and other hardy tribes 
in the South and West of England. The 
summer-flowering Roses, which are the least 
excitable, such as the Mosses, may be pruned 
the first week in March. Tea Roses and kindred 
tribes should not be touched till the first week 
in April, then the earth mounds may be re¬ 
moved from the bushes, and the straw covers 
from the standards, pruning them soon after¬ 
wards. I have known Tea Roses pruned to 
dormant eyes the middle and end of April, and 
they have flowered by end of June. In the 
North—tIhAt is to say, North of Trent and 
Scotland—the end of March is quitesoon enough, 
and Teas ten days or a fortnight later than this. 

Rosa. 


Oolonrs of varlotui Rosea (S. Ji. 

Barker) —Souvenir de Th^rAse Levet is a red- 
coloured Tea with fine long buds; sometimes 
called the red Niphetos. Mme. de Watteville, 
salmon-white, each petal bordered with pink ; 
known as the Tulip Rose; it is deliciously fra¬ 
grant. Mme. Boll is an old Hybrid Perpetual, 
rose-oolour, shaded with blush. Geant des 
Batailles is a Variety that created quite a furore 
some fifty years ago, but it is rarely met with 
at the piwnt day. Its colour is crimson, shaded 
with purole, and belonn to the Rose de Roso* 
mane trioe. Emilio Hausburg is a Hybrid 
Perpetual of a delicate satin-like rose colour. 
The flowers are of the most perfect form, and 
the wood a peculiar rich green, quite distinct 
from any other variety. 

Rose-trees dyingr (A Reader, K, IT.).— 
We are not surprised that you have lost some of 
your Roee-trees, when you say that the soil 
holds water in winter, and that last season you 
watered rather freely with sewerage plants 
that had then only bera planted a few months. 
It is now too late this season to move the 
remaining plants, otherwise we should advise 
you to have the lanj^dfained; but «ou could 
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do thia early next autumn. As it is, you must 
endeavour to aerate the somewhat sour condi¬ 
tion of the soil by a slight forking or deep 
hoeing, and keep the hoe well at work among 
the Roses during the summer. If this were 
more frequently done Roses would not require 
so much water even in dry seasons, as many 
erroneously suppose. Sewerage is a good ferti¬ 
liser, but, like sdl such things, if immoderately 
used much harm is done to the plants by 
paralysing the yonng rootlets. When applying 
liquid-manure, especially in drought, a little 
gypsum or sulphate of lime should be added at 
the rate of 3 oz. or 4 oz. per gallon of pure 
liquid. This prevents the caustio effect on 
young roots. Sioils very much soured hj over¬ 
dosing with manure may be muoh benented by 
a dressing of this same material applied at once 
at the rate of ^ lb. to the square yard. 

Pmnlng standard Roses (Ida),—In 
pruning standard Roses the habit of the variety 
must be studied the same as in pruning bushes. 
This point you will find we referred to in our 
issue of March 11. Unfortunately many of the 
very worst growing kinds are sold in standard 
form, and the public would do well when order¬ 
ing standards to stipulate that only vigorous 
and robust varieties should be sent. In pruning 
standard Roses the centre of the heads should 
be well thinned of small or crowded growths. It 
is far better to have a few sound, well ripened 
shoots than a quantity of weak, twiggy ones that 
not only encourage a host of insect pests, but 
the quali^ of blossom from such growths is 
very indifferent. It is now very late to prune 
Roses, excepting Tea-scented and Noisette 
kinds and recently planted trees. If your 
plants are established, and the young growth is 
very forward, when pruning it would be 
advisable to paint a little grafting-wax or 
styptic upon the parts cat to prevent exces¬ 
sive loss of sap, technically called ** bleeding.” 
If your trees made good growth last season, 
remove now a good proportion, if not all, of 
the growths that are more than two years old. 
This should leave the trees with several strong 
shoots made last year. These, if well ripened, 
will give the best blossoms this summer. Any 
soft, sappy shoots an/best cut clean away. Dp 
not, if you can avoid it, cut back into the two- 
year-old wood, for this generally mroduoes blind 
or flowerless young growths. Supposing the 
roots of the standards are in good h^thv 
condition, the removal of the old wood will 
soon be replaced by new vigorous nowths to 
supply next season’s blossoms. Although it 
is always pleasant to have a standard Rose with 
a fine large head, this cannot be aooomplished 
without patience. It is the same with these 
standard Roses as with pillar and olimbing 
kinds—fine specimens require time to develop. 
Of course, some kinds, such as Gloire de Dijon 
(when grown as standards), quickly make large 
heads. Then with these climbing kinds the 
pruning is very different to that employed 
with ]^brid Perpetnala. Their g^wths should 
be left 2 feet to .3 feet long, and in some cases 
they may be tied down in an arch-like manner 
to the stem of the Brier. They will then blos¬ 
som all over the shoot. We do not advise 
pruning Tea-soented and Noisette Roses very 


bard when grown as standards if quantity of 
blossom be desired. The vigorous growers, 
such as Prince C. de Rohan, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Mrs. John Laing, eta, among the H.P.’s, and 
Marie Van Houtte, Grace Darling, and Safrano, 
among the Teas and Hybrid Teas, may be left 
from 9 inches to 15 inches long from iMt year’s 
pruning. Kinds described as robust cut back 
to a good plump eye, wherever it may be 
found on last year’s wood, and moderate 
growers prune to the second or third eye. 

OUmber for cold north-west wall 

{Orateful ).—Are yon sure the border has suffi¬ 
cient depth of soil to support a climbing Rose as 
vigorous as R4ve d’Or? Such a Rose as this 
would require a depth certainly not less than 
2 feet 6 inches. We do not imagine that it is 
the aspect that is at funlt, for we have known 
olimbing Tea Roses flourish extremely well npon 
walls with aspect due north. We should say 
one of the Ayrshire or evergreen Roses, or even 
Aim^ Vibert, would be sure to flourish, especi¬ 
ally if you procured plants upon their own roots. 
As, however, you desire to try a fruit-tree, we 
should recommend one of the early Pears. As 
the wall is narrow, what is known as a mdiron 
or a U'Shaped tree would be the best form to 
have. Among flowering shrubs Garrya elliptica, 
Syringa grandiflora, Berberia stenophylla, Kerria 
japonioa fl -pi. would be excellent subjects. 
They would require cutting in well to keep them 
flat, and should be kept thinned of too many 
growths. A grand climbing plant for such a 

e «ition would be one of the scarlet trumpet 
oneysuokles, such as L. sempervireos. By 
training these long growths oarefuUy in a 
perpendicular manner and cutti^ away all 
mwths not required, these !^ney suck lea 
become objects of muoh beauty. 

Roses—oommon Moss and Old Cab¬ 
bage not growing {C. F. IT.).—As your 
Rcaos are “evidently alive” they will doubt¬ 
less soon start into growth. You should, how¬ 
ever, have pruned them back before now. As 
it is you must leave them untouched till next 
March. You should not have given them 
stimulants while in a dormant state. Such 
applications are always best made when thB 
plimta are making growth, and their roots are 
thus able to assimilate the nourishment. Especi¬ 
ally is this the case with newly-planted Hoses 
saw as yours.—F. 

Roses Albany and Hoste {J. 

Duchess of Albany is one of the beat Roses. It 
requires* the same treatment as La France, 
from which it is very distinct in colour. Mme. 
Hoste is also a real acquisition. It is a good 
grower and very free flowering. At its best 
it is a clear canary-yellow of good size and shape, 
and is a good oompanion rar Bride, Bennett, 
Catherine Mermet, etc., in a general way. 

Mareohal Niel and Perle des Jardlng 
in pots (Pompon). —Thirty-two sized pots are 
rather small for the above-named Roses, espe¬ 
cially if the Perle des Jardins is the olimbing 
form. But as the season is somewhat advanced 
for indoor Roses we should not advise you to 
shift the plants into larger pots immediately, 
bat wait until after they have flowered. An 
8-inoh or even a. 10 inch pot will not then be too 
Ungma. irom 
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Urge, Bupposing the plants have plenty of good 
roots. When repotting preserve very carefully 
all the white roots that are usually formed at 
bottom of pot; you can without much trouble 
release them from the crocks. They will then 
quickly lay hold of the new soil, and the plants 
will make good vigorous growths before Sep¬ 
tember. The plants may be assisted now by 
giving them a little guano, about ^ oz. to a 
gallon of water. This may bs repeated two or 
three timee before flowers expand. 


GARDBN WORK.* 

Ooiwervatory. —The Japanese Maples are 
charming subjects for pot culture in a cool con¬ 
servatory, and are very useful for mixing with dark 
foliaged plants for furnishing corridors, stair¬ 
cases, halls, etc. They are easily grown in pots, 
and when the foliage loses colour they may be 
plunged outside. We have had both standards 
and pyramids of the silver-leaved variety, Acer 
Negundo variegaba. Some of the more recently 
introduced forms are very pretty, but do not 
seem so popular as the silvery variety, chiefly, I 
suppose, broause they do not grow so freely, 
and are not so hardy outside. The Swainsonias, 
white and rod, are useful subjects for pro¬ 
viding cut-flowers, and do best planted out in a 
light position. May bo trained over an arch or 
up a pillar. There are an abundance of flower¬ 
ing plants available now, including Pelargo¬ 
niums, Azaleas, both Chinese and the deciduous 
kinds. The old yellow ponticum and its varie¬ 
ties force easily, and the flowers are fragrant. 
Spiraeas of the herbaceous type must have plenty 
of water. For our purpose we grow them in as 
small pots as possible, and we find it more 
economical in the matter of watering to stand 
the pots in pans with a couple of inches of water 
in the pans. Hydrangeas are a special feature 
in some houses. Iron filings mixtd with the 
soil will give a blue tint to the blossoms, and 
make an agreeable change. The white variety. 
Dr. Hogg, when well grown makes very hand¬ 
some specimens. Nearly every plant in a 
vigorous, healthy condition will bo benefited by 
placing a little stimulant in the water when the 
roots have filled the pots, but not otherwise, as 
so long as there is unexhausted nutriment in the 
soil stimulants are not required. Campanula 
pyramidalis (Chimney Campanulas) are very 
useful for late summer and autumn blooming ; 
they may remain outside duringsummer. They 
are biennials when raised from seeds, but the 
seeds must be sown early, and the plants grown 
without check to flower the second season. 

Stove. —Work up a good stock of Poin- 
settias, including a few of P. pulcherrima alba ; 
young shoots not too far advanced in growth, 
taken off with a heel of older wood, will soon 
root in a brisk bottom-heat, kept close and 
shaded from bright sunshine. These plants are 
easily grown, and when the bracts are fully 
developed the plants may be removed to the 
conservatory. Young plants produce the finest 
bracts, but older plants set out in a warm-house 
and trained to a wall in a light position will 
produce useful heads for cutting. Euphorbia 
jacquiniaaflora, planted out in a night tempera¬ 
ture of (K) degs. to 65 degs., will make long, 
robust shoots that will, when well ripened, 
flower the whole length. These are two of the 
most useful plants for winter cutting, and a 
good stock should be worked up now ; will grow 
Freely in good loam one-half, the other half to 
be peat, leaf-mould, and sand. Liquid-manure 
should be given whilst the flower-buds are form¬ 
ing. Manettia bioolor is a very old twining or 
climbing plant in miniature, producing freely 
bright scarlet and orange tube-shaped flowers ; 
may be gro^ra in a basket filled with rough peat. 

1 have ^n it well grown in baskets in associa¬ 
tion with Hoya bella, another old plant not 
often met with now. Some of the md plants 
commonly grown forty or fifty years ago might 
with advantage be propagated and distributed 
again. All plants will require more water now, 
both at the root and in the atmosphere. Plants 
r^ntly repotted must be watered with oare 
till the roots are working freely in the new soil, 
which means that the water must be withheld 
until it is absolutely necessary. 

* in cold or northern distrieU the operaHone referred 
to under “ Garden Work'* may be done from ten daye to a 
forti^ht later than it here tndicated, with equaUy good 
retuUt, 9 V 
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Ferns under glass.— These will now be 
growing freely, and must have shade during 
bright weather, or the fronds will lose colour. 
Blinds to roll down are the most suitable, but 
many large growers use limewash, made to 
adhere by mixing 1 lb. of powdered size to 3 gal¬ 
lons of lime-wash. With this a large house can 
be effectually shaded in a few minutes, using a 
long-handled broom. If the size is dissolved in 
boiling water, the mixture will remain on till 
the end of the summer. Those who raise many 
seedli^ Ferns will have their hands full prick¬ 
ing on se^lin^ into box«s and working the 
early seedlings into thumb-pots. This work of 
shifting on young stuff in the glass fernery goes 
on all the year round. There is a variety of Pteris 
major, named Drinkwateri, after its raiser, 
that is likely to be in demand from its robust 
habit and lasting properties; it will make a good 
plant for decorative purposes in town houses, 
and as it comes true from spores, it will soon be 
common. Pteris Wimsetti in some instanoes 
seems inclined to lose its distinctive character. 
Otherwise it is a valuable addition to decorative 
Ferns. There is a large demand now for seedling 
Ferns in thumb-pots for room decoration, and as 
these are easily grown they are cheap enough to 
throw away when they lose tone. In room 
gardening Ferns play an important part. 
Adiantums do well in glass cases. The old A. 
cuneatum is the most popular, but A. elegans 
and A. decora are a go(M deal grown. The pre¬ 
sent is a good time for rearranging the plants 
and adding new soil, which sho^d be of a turfy, 
fibrous character, and interspersed with bits 
of charcoal to keep it open and sweet. 

Outdoor ffarden.— Tea Roses may be 
planted out of pots. Our usual plan with a 
large proportion of Tea Roses, especially new 
varieties bought in, is to get them as early as 
we can in the autumn, pot them, and keep in 
cold-houses till April, and then plant out in 
masses. Then, again, new Roses which are 
grafted during the winter will, with a little 
hardening in a cold-house or pit, be ready to go 
out shortly, selecting a cum, mild spell of 
weather for the planting time. Hardy Annna.la 
of all kinds may be sown. If Sweet Peas have 
been sown too thickly thin them out when not 
more than 2 inches high; they will transplant 
very well; but even if not required elsewhere 
the plants ought to be thinned out to not less 
than 2 inches apart. The best time to sow all 
the Primrose family, including Auriculas, is as 
soon as the seeds are ripe. They may, of 
course, be sown now in boxes in a cold-frame 
placed in a shady position, or sown in a pre¬ 
pared bed under a shady weJl or fence. If the 
seeds are kept longer than one year they come 
up very irregularly, and many do not grow at 
all. But when the seeds are scattered self-sown 
from the plants, and a little sifted soil scattered 
among them, they grow freely enough. Beds 
should be prepared in the reserve garden for 
Asters and other annuals suitable for cutting* 
These will include, beside Asters and Stocks, 
Cornflowers, Calliopsis, Sweet Sultans, Chrys¬ 
anthemum tricolor, Chinese Pinks, and Sweet 
Scabious, with one or more of the light, elegant 
Grasses. Zinnias are too stiff and too heavy for 
cutting, and Marigolds are not suitable from 
their powerful scent. 

Fruit g^arden. —Look over recently grafted 
trees and see that the clay is sound and &oe 
from cracks. Rub off all shoots below the 
grafts in the case of regrafted trees. Do not 
neglect to mulch all Pears on Quince and Apples 
on Paradise-stocks. Old free-bearing trees of 
Apples, Pears, and Plums will benefit from a 
rich dressing. It is alwf^s wise to keep the 
roots near the surface. This the top-drying 
will assist in doing, as the roots will find the 
nourishment. The coverings on Peach and 
Apricot-trees, if heavier than fishing-nets, should 
be drawn off on fine days and replaced at night. 
Trees cannot have too much exposure when the 
weather is warm and genial. The disbudding of 
orchard-house trees will now require attention. 
Leave the best placed shoots to keep them well 
furnished with bearing wood. Never permit 
green or black aphides to establish themselves 
among the^ young foliage. VaporisiDg with 
nicotine will soon become general, as it is the 
simplest and best method of getting rid of 
insects. Raspberries, the first spring after 
planting, shoold be cut down to within a few 
inches of the ground. Figs in pots must have 


rich top-dreasira and liquid-manure once or 
twioe a week. This is better applied weak and 
clear at rather frequent intervals than stronger 
and less often. There will be a good deal of work 
now among late Vines in stopping and tying. 

Vegetable garden.— The thinning of 
young crops of Carrots, Parsnips, Onions, &o , 
must have prompt attention. The distance 
between the plants will depend in some measure 
upon what size is required in the roots. Where 
large size is important 6 inches will 
necessary. Dust soot over Onion-beds to keep 
off the Onion-fly, and scatter a little nitrate <5 
soda over the beds in showery weather—4 lb. 
per square rod will hurry the crop through the 
period when the fly is likely to be present. A 
frequently-stirred surface is always beneficial. 
In this season weeds are blessings in disguise, as 
many persons would not do much hoeing if there 
were no weeds. Plant out the earliest Celery, 
and sow succession crop of Peas often to ensure 
an abundant supply. There are not generally 
too many good Peas in August. The old Ne 
Plus Ultra still retains its position, especially 
as regards flavour. Sow Lettuces in small 
quantities often. Continuity Cabbage is a 
very useful variety to sow now. Chervil 
and Tarragon are always in demand for flavour¬ 
ing salads, and Borage, S weet Verbena, and 
Balm for flavouring claret-cup, especially when 
the hot weather comes. Sow French Begins and 
Scarlet Runners. Plant out Cauliflowers and 
sow plenty of Vegetable Marrows. Fill spurs 
frames with Cucumbers. Tomatoes may be 
planted in cold-houses. £. Hobdav. 


TBB OOMJOXQ WORK. 

Extracts jrom a Oarden Diary. 

May 8th.—J^u.t in more cuttings of coloured¬ 
leaved bedding plants, Alternantheras, etc.; 
slight hot-^ds are made up for them, and the 
cutties dibbled in the beds 2 inches apart. 
Sowed more Scarlet Runners and climbing 
French Beans. A thin shade is used for plants 
in bloom under glass. Ferns also are shaded. 
Finished potting off Cyclamens from boxes. 
Potted off a lot of Nasturtium Coolgardie and 
Empress of India. Sowed the first batch of 
Primula chinensis, also a packet of seeds of the 
blue hardy Primrose. 

May 9th .—Removed sub-laterals from Vines, 
and Peaches under glass. Looked over Ham¬ 
burgh and Buckland Sweetwater Grapes in 
second house to take out small berries, mid 
otherwise regulate berries in bunches, so that 
each has room to swell. Gave a sprinkling of 
artificial manure and watered it in. Prepared 
more Celery trenches, and planted Lettuces on 
ridges. Earthed-up early Potatoes on borders. 
Tied up Lettuces to blanch. Prepared stations 
for Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cuonmbera. 

May 10th .—Planted out Hollyhocks from 
pots. Looked over standard Roses to renew 
stakes where necessary. Planted a few rows of 
Brussels Sprouts for first crop, and Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower. Thinned Turnips, and 
sowed a few more seeds. Finished planting 
G^iolus. Sowed Palm seeds, Kentias chiefly, 
with a few Coooe for table decoration. Removed 
seed-pods from Indian Azaleas. Repotted 
those plants which r^uired more root smtoe, 
and placed in warm pit to make growth. They 
will oe freely syringra. 

May 11th .—The hoe is kept moving freely 
now. Peas are staked before the tendms begin 
to run. Planted Canadian Wonder Kidney 
Beans. Disbudded Peaches on walls, a sharp 
look-out being kept for insects, and Tobacco- 
powder used. Top-dress Cucumlrars and Melons, 
rather heavy loam being used for Melons and 
the bed made firm. Potatoes are being dug out 
of turf-pits now. Syringed Roses on south wall 
with soft-soap and Toba^-liquor. 

May 12th .—Planted out Calceolarias. The 
plants have been grown hardy. A sharp watch 
is kept upon Roses now to destroy maggots and 
other insects by hand-picking and syringing. 
Surface-dressed Tufted Pansies; our sou is 
porous and gets hot on the top. Shifted on 
winter-flowering Heaths. Only the best peat is 
used for Heaths and Azaleas. In cutting Aspa¬ 
ragus all the heads are out when long enough for 
use. Small stuff comes in for soups. Cutting 
will cease at the end of June. 

Tiqinat irorri 
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May 15th .—Bedding plants are uncovered 
every day now to thoroughly harden the foliage. 
Thinned hardy annuals very freely, in most 
ctses to 6 inches apart. Sowed more Sweet 
Peas. Top dressed early Tomatoes with poultry- 
manure ; it is spread on the suiface |-inch deep. 
Tae roots soon work into it. Wo are gathering 
ripe fruit now. Sowed Aralia Sieboldi and 
Grevillea robusta. Aralia seeds soon lose 
their vitality. Only new seeds grow well. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI. 

ALTHOuan this species has made rapid strides 
in public favour on the Continent and Ameiica, 


I it will be well to keep them in a growing 
I temperature of 60 degs. in the night, by which 
means they will get on much faster, and in 
spring they should again be moved to larger 
I pots, and have their shoots trained to the 
I rafters or pillars they are required to furnish. 

I After this, nothing will be necessarv but to 
give more root-room as wanted, and to keep 
ihe shoots regulated. The following are very 
beautiful kinds, their feathery green leaves 
I being extremely handsome: A. decumbens, 
A. falcatus, A. plumosus, A. plumosus nanus, 

I A. tenuissimus. 

I Aphides will sometimes attack the young 
! shoots, and should be met by fumigation. If 
' they are affected with scale or mealy-bug, 

I sponge carefully and syringe freely with clean 
water. 


t does not yet seem to have attracted much 
notice in British gardens. Grown in pots or 
in suspended baskets it has a very ornamental 
appearance, the shining deep green sprays 
hanging over gracefully. For TOuquets and 
table decorations it promises to become very 
ponular. A. Sprengeri is a native of Natal, 
ana was introduced in 1890. The small white 
flowers are produced in great profusion and 
emit a pleasant perfume. 

The Asparaguses can be increased by division 
of the roots, or by shoot-cuttings in spring, 
inserted in sand, stood in a temperature of 
70 den., kept close, moist, and shaded. When 
rooted, move singly into .3 inoh pots, using good 
peat and a little sand; give cool stove treat¬ 
ment through the summer and until the plants 
atUin some size, daring which time larger pots 
will be required. Throu^lhe ensuing winter 
■igitizeab-' 'QIC 


AfparajfiH Sprengeri. 


I Lachesallas. —Of late these charming 
I bulbous flowers have not been so popular as 
was the case some twenty years ago. During 
the last few years Freesias, Narcissi, and 
other spring-flowering bulbs have become so 
cheap as to be within the reach of all flower- 
lovers, the consequence being that Lachenalias, 
and some other things once much in favour, 
are now, to a great extent, neglected, l^che- 
nalias are as easily grown as Hyacinths and 
Tulips, and may be had in go^ condition 
! by those who have no great experience in plant 
culture. The bulbs should be petted early in 
September, using a compost of fibrous loam 
with one-sixth of decayed leaf-soil. Give good 
drainage, pot firmly, burying the bulbs about 
1 inch deep. Water only when dry, and then 
moderately, until the leaves are beginning to 
develop freely, when more copious supplies may 


be given, esp^ially should the autumn be sunny. 
If wintered in a cool neenhouse, from which 
frost only is excluded, care must be taken 
not to overwater when the days are at their 
j shortest. In a cool-house the flower-spike will 
I begin to threw up early in February, and as 
I the sun gets stronger abundance of moisture at 
I the roots must be given with occasional sup¬ 
plies of weak manure, which will impart a 
tine colour to the leaves and give strength to 
the flower-spikes. Badly-nourished bulbs will 
not give a true idea of the value of these pretty 
greenhouse flowers, the flower-stems not carry¬ 
ing more than a dozen flowers, whereas in their 
' finest condition they will carry, individually, 

‘ more than a score of finely-coloured flowers. 
Five. bulbs in a 4J-inch pot, and seven 
or eight in a G - inch pot, will form nice 
attractive specimens suit¬ 
able for window decora¬ 
tion. . In a cool room 
and screened from hot 
sun, they will last six 
weeks or more in good 
condition. After bloom¬ 
ing, watering must be con¬ 
tinued with regularity 
until the foliage com¬ 
mences to decay, or the 
bulbs will lose strength. 
During the summer 
months they should be 
stored away in some cool 
place—under a greenhouse 
stage, for instance, or in 
the open air.— By fleet. 

Pelargonium fim- 
brlatum album. — 
There is not a more beau¬ 
tiful kind in existence 
than this, the flowers 
being absolutely pure 
white and very prettily 
fimbriated. It is so very 
weak in growth, however, 
as to be almost useless, 
and I have almost given 
up growing it. A much 
better grower, and also 
bearing pure white flowers, 
is Princess Alexandra, but 
the blossoms of this kind 
have a tendency to doub¬ 
ling, which spoils their 
appearance. The growth 
of fimbriatum album makes 
little progress during the 
winter and early spring, 
at a time when all the 
others are growing freely, 
and, as the flowers ap¬ 
pear before many new 
leaves have formed, it 
takes several years to get 
anything like a decent 
plant. It should be grown 
in smaller pots than any 
other kind, and will not 
require any stopping. 
Princess Alexandra, on 
the other hand, is, if any¬ 
thing, almost too strong, 
and the more vigorous of 
the shoots should be 
pinched early to induce a 
well-shaped, evenly - bal¬ 
anced plant.—H. 

Plumbago rosea 
superba. — The Plum¬ 
bagos provide flowers of red, white, and blue 
shades, and, singularly enough, all are chaste 
; and beautiful in their way, and admired by all 
I who see them. In the above variety the flowers 
I are large and very charming in their delightful 
rose-pink shade. This plant should always be 
founa in the warm greenhouse for the brigh 
I effect which it produces. 

Beautifying the walls in glass- 
' houses. —The method suggested by ** H. B ' 
j in Gardening Illustrated, April 8, on page G9, 
is admirable, but perhaps a little too efaborat9 
' for most people. For such as require a 
simple covering for damp walls in heat Ficus 
repens may m confidently recommended for 
the purpose; it grows rapidly, lies close to the 
wall—in fact, roots on to its surface—and its 
pretty small leaves have a charming effect.— 
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Raading may be kept well into the following 
Bpring when given a cool store. Of Olobe kinds 
tne Wroxton Brown Olobe, Cocoa-nut, Ad¬ 
vancer, Sutton's Al, Southjwrt Red Globe, 
Perfection, Golden Ball, and Cranston’s Excel¬ 
sior are splendid types for the purpose advised. 
But, AS I have previously observed, much de¬ 
pends upon the culture. It is now an impor- 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

GOOD KEEPING ONIONS. 

Of late years the Onion has become a great 
fa\'’Ourite with exhibitors, as it is now included 
in fcvery good collection of vegetables, and in a 
much better condition than formerly. A few 

weeks ago, when describing the merits of the tant time with Onion growers. 1 am aware 
lirnwn Spanish Onion, I gave a few useful hints many amateurs have not the land to grow large 
on growing large bulbs. In alluding to the , roots, but many can grow for keeping, and here 
variety illustrated, the Bedfordshire Champion, I huge bulbs may not be needed. At the same 
one of the best keepers, I may also state that time, by giving plenty of space, ample food, and 
most of the older types, of which this is one, if | a little attention to the plant at the 


well grown will bear favourable comparison to out. Onion culture is most simple. Much de- 
any of the reoent introductions. Much of the pends on the keeping. I string up my bulbs 
interest recently taken in this vegetable has ; and hang them to the roof of an open shed. I 


been on account of its size. Though I readily 
admit mere size does not denote good keeping, 
it may be added that I have seen bulbs from 
1 lb. to 2 lb. weight keep well from August to 
April, and this shows that with improved culture 
we do not lose, as the bulbs if kept cool remain 
sound when well matured. There is another 
aspect to dwell upon with large Onions. There is 
less waste and less seed is needed, but, of course, 
there must be superior culture from the start, 
and to mai^ amateurs who have time at their 
command I would certainly advocate this mode 


never find frost injures well-matured bulbs, but 
moisture is fatal, so that it is important to have 
the bulbs quite dry, but as cool as possible, from 
the time they are taken from the soil. If 
possible, it will be well to ripen under glass 
on racks or shelves should the weather be at all 
wet at the period of lifting. It is of great 
importance to have the bulbs housed before wet 
causes softening, or what is termed second 
growth. During the growing season few plants 
repay for food better than the Onion, and ama¬ 
teurs who need large bulbs should not forget 



of growth. Though I am not an advocate for this point. It matters little what kind of food 
mere size in vegetables, when size goes with is given. Liquid manure mny be used, and fer- 
quality there can be no objection. 

There is ample room for the amateur 
to take up Onion culture seriously, 
as when we see the enormous quan¬ 
tity of Onions imported into this 
country yearly it would bo better to 
grow our own supplies. I need not 
dwell upon the marketable value of 
this commodity, but upon the value 
of the Onion to the amateur as a vege¬ 
table through the winter months, in 
addition to its use for flavouring. A 
good-sized Onion is delicious as a 
vegetable served with gravy, or par¬ 
tially cooked with the Tatter. There 
are many ways of cooking, which I 
shall not describe now. The Onion 
stewed whole is nutritious, and if a 
mild-flavoured variety is grown it is 
more so served with melt^ butter or 
with white sauce. 

No donbt, we could with advan¬ 
tage make a greater use of the 
Onion in this country than is the 
case, and owing to our cooler 
climate I am disposed to think the 
flavour of home-grown produce is 
superior ; it lacks the pungency of 
the imported bulbs, being milder. 

There is no lack of varieties to 
select from, and if long keepers are 
needed, none surpass the Bedfordshire 
Champion. This is globe-shaped and 
of a beautiful colour when well 
ripened. It rarely comes badly 
shaped if given room to develop ; it is a paler- 
skinned variety than James’ Keeping, and 
quite equal to the last-named for its good 
keeping qualities. I have found, after a 
severe test as rerards keeping qualities of 
Onions, that the ymlow to brown-skinned varie¬ 
ties, of which the one illustrated is one of the 
best of the type, cannot be equalled. In this 
section is the well-known James’ Keeping refer¬ 
red to above, and though by some growers pre¬ 
ferred to the Bedfordshire, I have proved the 
latter to be equally good as regards its keeping. 

There is no difference in the quality as th^ are 
much alike. Last week I nad a new Onion 
under my notice, and recommended for its 
keeping. Certainly it was excellent, the bulbs 
averaged 2 lb. to .3 lb. apiece, and were q^uite 
solid. This was called Dunbar’s Ne Plus Ultra, 
and was the result of crossing Ailsa Craig with 
Carter’s Record. Both these are of the newer 
type, and though Ailsa Craig is not so good a 
keeper as Record, by the combination of the 
two we have a splendid addition to the class 
of exhibition Onions, and also to the keepers 
worth special cultivation. As regards the intro¬ 
duction of new Onions the amateur may not be 
much interested, but if he aims at exhibiting the 
best reliable kinds must be obtained. In the flat- 
rooted section will be found some good kinds, 
but these do not compare with the Globe for 
long keeping, though Anglo Spanish, Maincrop, 

The Deptford, Rom ham Park, and the Improved 


Onion Bedfordshire Champion. From a photog^ph by 
Mr. Oobbett, Staughton. 


tilisers alternately ; the latter may be given in 
the form of a prepared food, such as guano, fish- 
manure, and soot—the latter given in showery 
weather is an excellent fertiliser. I have found 
soot and wood-ashes with a portion of bone- 
meal a splendid fertiliser from June till growth 
ceases. Fowl-manure and night-soil are excel¬ 
lent for digging in the soil previous to planting 
out, and if these are mven there is less need ot 
rich foods until the plants are well advanced in 
growth, or have absorbed the food placed in the 
soil. So much depends upon the soil as to foods. 
A light, well-drained soil will need much feed¬ 
ing for large bulbs, and here let me add that 
liquid-manures are of great value. Avoid over¬ 
feeding till growth is active, as afterwards it is 
surprising what large quantities of food Onions 
will absorb. W. 
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Forced vegretablea. — These are now 
giving a welcome supply, and will in a way eke 
out the somewhat scanty crop of green stuff 
available. Potatoes in frames that have set 
their skins will be ready to lift. I adopt rather 
severe treatment with these, needing the frames 
for so many other things. I lift the Potatoes, 
burying the sets at one end of the frame, and 
they keep good for several weeks. Other crops 
are often grown between frame Potatoes at the 
start. These should be cleared, as they do 
harm, not only crowding the foliage but drying 


the soil. Beans in frames will be making good 
pn^ess. They delight in warmth and mois¬ 
ture, so it is well to close early ; at the same 
time avoiding cold draughts in sunless weather. 
Owing to excess of moisture I have frequently 
lost some of the earliest blossoms of Peas, as 
they damp badly in dull weather. With these 
it is well to leave a little air on all night Ut 
allow moisture to escape freely. 'J'urnips in 
frames and also Carrots may now be given air 
freely. Turnips will be benefited if given 
liquid-manure when watering. It is well to 
draw the plants as soon as large enough, to 
give others more space. Both these vegetables 
are often sown much too thickly at the start. 
—T. 


GROWING SEAKALE. 

Seakale well repays good cultivation. Though 
it will grow on the coast in poor sand, the pro¬ 
duce is inferior in size and flaveur to that of 
roots grown in good land. Roots that have 
been forced are at times replanted for another 
season’s crop, but to get first-rate heads I do 
not advise using old roots, as excellent produce 
may be grown in one season from root-cuttings. 
In planting with a dibber, it is well to place 
the sets below the surface, as there is a ten¬ 
dency to grow out of the soil, and it is neces¬ 
sary that each set should rest on the soil to 
encourage downward root action. Roots or sets 
secured from late cuttings m^ be forwarded 
by placing in cold frames. They soon form 
crowns treated thus, and at planting it is well 
to reduce crown growth to the strongest. Many 
leave the roots for years in one pl^e. Grown 
thus the roots get divided, and do not pro¬ 
duce such good crowns. Plants from root- 
cuttings may be grown in rows 2 feet apart and 
18 inches between the plants if they are to be 
lifted for foreing. If for permanent work more 
room is required ; quite 3 feet between the rows 
is none too much. 


Natitbally-(}R0wn Skakale.— Seakalegrown 
in the open and not lifted is far superior to that 
grown otherwise, and now is a good time to 
make permanent beds in well-cultivated land, 
givdng even more space than advised above if 
the plante are covered with'soil to blanch the 
growths. The strongest sets or root-cuttings 
should be got for this purpose. Any weak 
roots of last season that were too small to force 
will do well to plant now. These should be cut 
over, as it is useless to leave the growth just 
showing, as this will be a flower-stem and of no 
value. In planting small roots of last season’s 
growth it will be well to trim the roots previ¬ 
ously and make them as firm as possible at 
planting if the soil is porous. Plants grown 
thus wUl give a supply from April to the end of 
May, and at a season other vegetables are none 
too plentiful. Many use boaros or frame cover¬ 
ings for the supply in the open ground if in 
light soil. I merely cover the crowns with fine 
coal-ashes to ward off slugs, and then bank up 
in ridges 18 inches high with soil from between 
the rows. If growers wish, they may use pots 
or covers, but, needing large quantities, I reW 
upon the simple ana cheap method ^vised. 
Natiirally-grown Kale may be forwarded or 
retarded as desired. If the former, some warm 
litter between the rows after earthing up will 
soon produce a crop; if the latter, some dry, 
long htter placed over the ri^es will retard it, 
as it prevents the sun warming the earth, keep¬ 
ing the roots cooler. 


Seakale that has been cut oveb.—P lants 
that were grown in the open in warm localities 
and covered will now have been cut over, and 
if at all old I would advise new roots in prefer¬ 
ence to growing on for another season, if this 
advice is followed the culture given above will 
be advisable. I never leave Seakale roots more 


than two seasons—that is, after two crops have 
been secured—as the roots split up badly and 
make smaller crowns no matter how well 
treated. I do not advise raising Seakale from 
seed. Forced plants just cropped, having been 
covered with pots or boards and left to produce 
a crop next season, will need food. Fish- manure 
or any quick-acting fertiliser such as salt, soot, 
and guano will promote new growth, forking in 
the manure between the rows. As soon as new 
top growth is large enough the crown growths 
shomd be reduced to the strongest. It i* 
too late to fill up gaps in the rows and make the 
quarters tidy for the season. • 
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0X7TD00R PLANTS. 

SCARLET LOBELIAS. 

The ccinbined attractions of nncommon foliage 
with the blooms enable theee Lobelias to take a 
high place among the hardy summer flowers, the 
only ilrawback being—in the case of cardi- 
iialirt, the heat known variety the late flower¬ 
ing. One would welcome, when they have to 
bo associated with other things, an earlier 
(levtlopment of the spikes. An arrangement 
that looks remarkably well for large beds con¬ 
sists of good bold clumps of Lobelias and dwarf 
ciimson Antirrhinums, allowing plenty of room 
for a broad carpet of Pinks, preierably, perhax)8, 
in this case the old Pheasant’s Eye, the foliage 
being more dense and keeping dwarfer than that 
of the newer varieties. If the Antirrhinum is 
not likf-d, substitutes may be 
found in crimson or scarlet 


of fibreless root-stock attached, come to hand 
in late summer or early autumn, bearing always 
the impress of having been roughly torn from 
their place. This, coupled with the green 
foliage, the long time packed, and sweating 
consequent thereon, adds to the difficulties (n 
any would-be cultivator. To plant these fibre- 
less stumps late in autumn in the average garden 
soil is to throw them away to the extent of fully 
90 per cent. The same pieces, if planted thickly 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre for the winter months in 
boxes 4 inches deep or thereabouts, will emit 
root fibres during winter, and to the extent of 
70 per cent, or more will be ready for planting 
out quite early in April. This is no mere 
guess work, but the outcome of practice. 
The way in which Adonis, Cyprijpediums, the 
alpine Anemone, and other such plants produce 
fibrous roots in Cocoa-nut-fibre is surprising, 


soil) leaf-mould, grit, and sandstone chippings 
this Anemone may remain for years without 
disturbance. In summer the species, and also 
the lovely variety A. a. snlphurea, delight in 
plenty of moisture. E. 

Treatment of Ixiaa (A//*■«).—You do 
not say if your Lxias aio planted out or grown 
in pots. As the latter is tne most usual method 
of culture, except in favoured districts in the 
south-west, we imagine vour query refers to pot 
culture. Five bulbs should be planted in a 
4^-inoh pot, a corresponding increase in the 
number Ming made where larger pots are used. 
The compost should consist ot two parts sandy 
loam ana one part leaf-mould, and the bulbs 
should be placed 2 inches deep in the soil. 
Plant in the autumn, and place the pots in a 
cold-frame, covering them with 
6 inches of Cocoa - nut - fibre 



BcgOLias, and white Tufted 
l^aufiies as a carpet in lieu of 
the Pinks. Where Scarlet 
Lobelias are planted in clumps 
ou herbaceous borders a little 
care should be taken that 
they associate well with their 
I urroundings ; with, however, 
plenty of white fiowers and 
I'ght - coloured foliage avail¬ 
able, among hardy plants this 
is a comparatively easy mat¬ 
ter. They succeea best—that 
i«, both flowers and leaves are 
^een to the best advantage— 
in a fairly holding soil, and 
where this is naturally light 
aud dry, it may be strength- 
ei.ed in the necessary manner 
with a compost of two parts 
btiff loam and one of cow- 
manure. As in the case of 
other plants classed as hardy, 
io is impossible to say this of 
Scarlet Lobelias in aU seasons 
and in all places; indeed, 
several correspondents have 
chronicled the fact that in 
average seasons many plants 
will succumb if left out. I 
have not, however, found it 
necescary to lift them unless 
they should be required in a 
di^erent part of the garden, 
but have always given winter 
protection in the shape of— 
first a dose of coal-ashes, and 
over this a thick mulching of 
Fern, placing something over 
the Uiter to prevent it blow¬ 
ing about. 

Firefly is one of the bright¬ 
est and most distinct of this 
group. Many new kinds have 
Uen raised, but none are so 
bi illiant and pleasing in colour 
as this. E. B. 


Narcissus bulbs un- 
sailBfaotOry {Otorgia). — 

V. .1 


Y< ii planted your N^oissus 
bulbs much too deep. Four 
inches is quite deep enough 
to plant even the strongest 
varieties, such as Emperor, 

Sir Watkin, etc., while the 
weaker-growing kinds that you name do better 
with only 2 inches or 3 inches of soil over the 
bulbs. You had better defer taking up such as 
hive made growth until the foliage has died 
down, but those that have shown no tigns of 
vitality may be dug up at once and replanted. 


The Scarlet Lobelia (L. cardicalia). From a photogiaph by Mr. Ingram, Ascot. 


and in some of these at least the same material 
is helpful when finally transferring the plants 
to their permanent quarters. Winter division 
of the Alpine Windflower is usually attended 
with failure even when good established plants 
have been employed, and this should never be 
attempted. 

When fresh seeds can bo obtained this is un¬ 
doubtedly the simplest way of raising vigorous 
and reliable stock of this Anemone. The work, 
of course, requires patience, but in the end 
repays the trouble. Seeds of this spMies are 
best sown in the open in shallow drills in fairly 
rich soil, and rather thinly when it is known the 
seeds are fresh, allowing the seedling to remain 
at least eighteen months without disturbanoe, 
and when mrge enough transplanting always in 
the early spring. Usually good plants are 
forthcoming in two years from the se^, and in 
ano h T two years the plants will flower for the 
first time. When properly planted in sandy 


ALPINE WINDFLOWER (ANEMONE 
ALPINA). 

From a garden point of view this lovely alpine 
VVindflower may safely be regarded as the hand- 
eomejit of its race. Many fail to grow it in 
lowland gardens, or even to succeed in establish¬ 
ing the frequently inadequate pieces too often 
made to do duty as plants. Being vigorous and 
deep rwting, it should only bo planted where 
ihere is a good depth of prepared, or at least 
good sandy soil for the roots, as failing this it is 
i.ot likely to do well. Every year large numbers 
of its crowns, with som&^Hnches, morevr less, 
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HOUSB AND WINDOW 
QARDBNINO. 

THE CYPERUS. 

The.se are Grass-like plants much used for decor¬ 
ations in a out state for intermixing with flowers. 
They are also well adapted for use associated 
with flowering plants. They are easily grown 
and increased by division of the crowns ; spring, 
just before the growing season comes on, is the 
best time to increase them. Plants composed 
of several crowns should then be turned out of 
the pots and divided into small pieces, which 
should be put singly in pots big enough to hold 
them. Ora inary loam with a little sand will 
grow them well; when potted water freely. The 
plants are almost aquatic, growing as well in 
water as in the usual way. Stand in a temper¬ 
ature of from 55 degs. to 65 degs.; a few degrees 
either way will not make material difference. 
Give shade and air such as required by ordinary 
stove plants. By the middle of June move into 
6-inoh pots, the size which will be most useful 
for general purposes. Treat as before through 
the summer, by the end of which the plants will 
be large enough for use ; keep the soil a little 
drier during the winter, through which a 
night temperature of 60 degs. or 55 degs. 
will be enough. 

The following are desirable kinds : C. 
alternifolius, this will grow well in a 
window, but must have plenty of water, 
although not in a vessel containing water ; 

C. alternifolius variegatus, a variegated 
form of the last-named; C. laxus, a dis¬ 
tinct and pretty green species ; C. laxus 
variegatus, a variegated form of C. laxus, 
of recent introduction. 

These Gyperus are little subject to 
insects on account of the quantity of 
water they require, but aphides are some¬ 
times troublesome; for these fumigate. 


ARRANGING SPRING FLOWERS 
FOR INDOOR DECORATIONS. 

Cut flowers at this season are within the 
reach of all, and when used for brighten¬ 
ing rooms, more especially if the supply 
be somewhat limited, the judicious 
arrangement of each vase of flowers needs 
more thought than many persons are 
perhaps aware. On this account a few 
remarks in reference to the matter may 
not be out of place. 

Dinner-tables may be made charming 
at this season with few flowers, and these 
may be varied or changed three or four 
times a week. By far the most popular 
flower in gardens just now is the Daflb- 
dil, and although there is not a wide 
range of colouring, there are several 
types, each possessing distinct beauty, 
and, arranged with care and taste, one of 
the most pleasing effects imaginable may 
be produced. The bold trumpet-shaped 
flowers make a handsome display, and. 
none are more striking than Empress 
and Emperor, also such sorts as Horstieldi, i 
Henry Irving, Gkilden Spur, and Maximus. I 
The Giant Welsh Daffodil (Sir Watkin) is now I 
plentiful, and it remains fresh for a considerable i 
time, probably owing to its exceptional sub- 
stance. There are many others of the chalice-1 
cup type, each distinct and pleasing. 

The delicate-looking flowers of Figaro are 
very pretty; so, too, are those of Barri con- 
spicuus, a distinct flower with rich yellow 
perianth, and richer orange-scarlet cup. This 
I consider a beautiful decorative flower, 
especially under artificial light, the two colours 
contrasting so well. The effect of a table 
decoration of this sort alone would be well 
worth striving after. The Poet’s Nareissus is 
useful, too, and may sometimes be used to 
advantage with the paler yellow flowers of other 
sorts. 

In arranging Daffodils there are two rules to 
observe. La the first place, do not crowd the 
blossoms ; and, secondly, have at hand a good 
supply of Daffic^il foliage, as the association of 
the olossoms with their own foliage is far more 
appropriate and pleasing than the use of exotic 
leaves. 

Lately an instance of light and graceful 
arrangement, and ^Isoy another of i| heavy^ and 
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overcrowded design, has been seen at two im 
portant exhibitions. The first was an arrange¬ 
ment consisting of a light ^pergne in the centre, 
with small trumpet vases at either end of the 
somewhat long table. Set at various distances 
apart were a number of small vases. Each 
receptacle was lightly arranged with Daffodils 
of various typM. Trumpet shaped blossoms 
were used exclusively for the ^pergne and trum¬ 
pet vases, also a few of the small glasses. By 
way of variety, and to bring out the good 
points of each type of the flower, several other 
small vases were filled with those of the chalice 
cup section. 

Each trumpet of the (^pergne was filled 
with about three blooms on long flower-stems 
and a piece or two of their own foliage, the 
larger trumpet vases being set off with about 
eighteen blossoms and the free use of Daffodil 
foliage. These flowers had the longest stems. 
The small glasses contained five to six flowers 
each, with foliage, and these were so lightly 
arranged that each flower, as it were, gave an 
account of itself. In no instance was there 
overcrowding, and by observing this rule, and 
with the help of daintily-arranged pieces of 
foliage, a charming effect was produced. A 
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Cyperus alternifolius. 


small Palm here and there finished the decora¬ 
tion. The second instance referred to in which 
overcrowding was the rule. Daffodils were again 
used. Every vase and receptacle was filled 
with trumpet-shaped flowers, and these in point 
of quality wore as fine as could be seen anywhere. 
The arrangement was spoilt, however, through 
about eighteen flowers occupying a space sutli- 
cient only for a third of the number, and the 
same rule was observed throughout, oven 
in the larger receptacles. The flowers were 
jammed in, and although foliage of their own 
was used the effect was lost. Added to this, 
the centre of the table when not filled with 
dessert-stands and other requisites for dining 
was closely aurranged with flowering plants, such 
as the beautiful Boronia and Heaths, together 
with Dracaenas and Crotons. Under these condi¬ 
tions it was difficult to see who was sitting at the 
other side of the table. A third, or, at the 
most, half the material would have been 
ample. 

For other decorations of the house many 
utensils admirably lend themselves. Bowls, 
shallow dishes of various designs, specimen 
glasses, and small oriental vases answer well for 
use at this season, and each are sp^ially suited 
for arrangements of Daffodils. Small baskets 


and hand-baskets are useful too, and if these be 
filled with moist Moss the flowers may be kept 
fresh for some time, the Moss also assisting to 
keep the flowers in position. 

Bowls of Tulips are superb, and with an 
ample supply of the glaucous foliage a few flowers 
make a somewhat unique display. Large and 
medium-sized vases are seen to advantage whe n 
filled with these flowers, but by far the best effect 
is get when those of one sort or colour are arranged 
by themselves. By gas-light some of the yellow, 
r^, bronzy-red, carmine, scarlet, and nihei 
warm tints are very valuable for an effective 
display, and pleasing contrasts of yellow and 
white, rose and white, and so on, are very 
beautiful. 

Shallow bowls and dishes of Violets, these 
arranged in Moss, are fragrant and pretty 
during the day, but at night their colour is 
ineffective. Their delicious scent, however, is 
more than adequate compensation, and some 
good result may be gained by using the foliage 
of the Violet freely in conjunction with the 
blossoms. Forced White Lilac, the Calla Lily, 
Lilium Harrisi, each make a bold display, and 
should on this account be used in large 
receptacles. D. B. Crane, 


IiBTTBRS TO THB BDITOR. 

SUCCESSFUL CULTURE OF WHITE 
CYCLAMENS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILJ.DSTRATED.” 

Sir, —The many inquiries that I have received 
aibout “ Five white Cyclamens,” which were 
exhibited by Mr. D. 0. C. Miley, at the April 
:ihow of the R.H.6.I. in Dublin, suggest to 
me that an account of the method by which I 
grew them will interest your readers generally, 
At a time when many growers of this flower will 
be weeding out old plants from their collections. 
Just eleven months ago I took from a batch of 
discarded old plants one, a Giant White, 
removed all the soil from the roots with a sharp 
knife, divided the corm into five nearly equal 
pieces, taking care that there were some grow¬ 
ing points on each piece ; the cut surfaces were 
dip]^ in powdered charcoal (this, being 
absorbent and antiseptic, dries and helps to heal 
the cute), and care taken that some adhered to 
them as they were potted into 5-inoh pots. Thty 
were then placed on a shelf near the glass iu 
the Cucumber-house until growth commenced, 
and removed then to a cool frame, air being 
freely admitted. The pots were dewed over 
twice daily with a fine rose, then the plants* 
grew freely and sturdily. In August the pots 
being full of roots, the Cyclamens received their 
final shift into 6^-inch pots, the soil being 
rammed firmly with a blunt potting-stiok. The 
compost consisted of loam two parts, peat, leaf- 
mould, a dash of soot and wood-ashes, and a 
liberal amount of sharp sand. This compost I 
always found favoured the production of good 
flowers and firm, medium-sized leaves. When 
potted, they were kept close for eight or ten 
^ys in the frame, getting no water other than a 
sprinkling from the syringe twice daily. Sub¬ 
sequently they wore given air in increating 
quantities as they grew, and the surroundings 
kept moist. Occasional doses of artificial- 
manure were given them. The plants grew uu 
rapidly and made fine heads of leathery leaver. 
When housed they got plenty of air, but no fire- 
beat, comingon naturally into flower. Atthetin e 
of the flower show they had nearly 200 flowers 
each, and were exactly alike, and they weie 
highly commended (they were not for conpeti 
tion). A two-year-old seedling would bo con¬ 
sidered very good if it had 100 flowers on it. 
These plants were grown in less than twelve 
months, and it was said by visitors and gar¬ 
deners who saw them to be the finest display 
seen in Dublin for many years. Since penning 
the above note the flowers on one plant were 
counted, expanded and in bud, and their numb^ 
was 260. 1 think it will be agreed that this is 
something like a record. My statement may 
easily bo verified. Edward C. Devi.ve. 

14 , Westmordand-park, Randagh. 


Qolden Oallaa. —Each year now is adding 
its quota to the list of new golden Arum Lilies, 
and of both sections also—that is to say, those 
with plain or full green leaves, as in the old 
white kind, and others, again, with the leaves 
«ri§in:" iiC 
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interaperaed freely with translucent blotches. 
An addition to the latter is Richardia Rhodesia, 
with a rich golden spathe of large size, and 
scarcely any of the dark blackish-purple at the 
base as seen in some kinds. Another novel 
kind, and this probably the most valuable, is 
called Rotunda, of the same rich colour, but 
with dark green leaves, as in the ordinary 
Richardia. The richly-coloured spathes of this 
litter are not so large as usually seen in yellow 
kinds, though doubtless this will be attained 
with age and increased size and weight of the 
conn. 

CULTURE OF VIOLETS IN FRAMES. 
Several correspondents having expressed a 
wish to see the note written by “Nita” in 
(iABORNING of April, 1896, referring to Violet 
calture in frames, we publish it again— 

“As the lime is now coming for starting 
frames of Violets for next autumn, will you 
give me space for a few remarks on their culture, 
as I have been successful for so many years ? 
My plan is as follows : About the third week 
in April mark out the ground the size of the 
frames, selecting, of couree, the warmest place 
in the garden. Dig each bed well over, and if 
the soil is light put about a small barrowful of 
clay to each dm or frame, also some good 
m inure, which must be well dug in. Put in 
the small plants about 8 inches apart, and every 
evening water well all through the summer, as 
on this depends so much the future success of 
the Violet-beds. Continue all the summer 
keeping the beds well weeded and the runners 
cut off. By August each bed will be full of 
sturdy little round plants. In September move 
on the frames, but give as much air as the 
weather will permit. Now begin to water 
pretty often with manure-water. I think if my 
readers follow out this way of growing these 
beautiful flowers they will not regret having 
read this. Before the weather shows signs of 
the least frost psusk short-manure well round 
the frames, and replenish as the warmth leaves 
the straw; this little heat will encourage the 
Violets to bloom all through the winter. There 
are several good kinds, but I grow only one, the 
Doable Neapolitan, in my frames. I consider 
this way of growing these beautiful flowers far 
better than planting them on raised beds, which 
are unsightly. “ Nita.” 


HOT-BEDS AND GARDEN FRAMES. 
Thbsr appliances are of much value in the 
garden. I doubt, indeed, if any form of glass 
structure is so useful. In this garden there are 
many glass structures, but I am convinced that 
garden frames pay one better than any others. 
Xo amateurs and small growers these are of the 
utmost value, and often one see frames unused. 
This should not be. One can always find some¬ 
thing to grow in them profitably. When 
material cannot be found to make hot^beds, then 
frames may be used in spring to forward ve^- 
tables, such as Lettuces, early Radishes, placing 
them over Cauliflowers, Asraragvm, and a 
number of other vegetables. When in a warm 
phuw they are useful indeed to raise annuals 
imtil these are large enough to go into the posi¬ 
tion in which they are to flower. It is astonish 
ing what a help a frame is in early spring, and 
everything should be used to bring forward 
e&rly crops. Some imagine that to make 
& hot-bed a lot of manure is necessary 
thU is not so. Indeed, many crops are 
injured by a too free use of heating manures. 
1 make a rule to use all green stumps from 
the kitchen garden, which are put on the 
^ttom. In our grounds we have many large 
Box bushes, which are clipped, and the cti 
material mixed together with Ivy leaves ana any 
other material to engender warmth. When 
these are mixed with leaves and a little stable- 
duug round the sides, heat soon comes. In our 
S^den several frames are placed on hot-beds, 
all are found most useful; in fsMt, they are 
never idle. We begin to make the beds in 
^Bary, and sow in a two-li^t pit French 
Horn CiEUTots with early Turnip Radish amongst 
them, and a few seeds of Erfurt Cauliflower at 
the edge of one light, and a few Lettuces in the 
other. The Radishes are generally pulled in 
night weeks from sowing. Other frames are 
for Potatoes and Radishps, others 
r reach Beans, and another fci|ptri1^|; cv ' 
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raising seeds, etc. When these vegetables are 
over we use the frames for Cucumbers, growing 
on plants such as Gloxinias, Celosias, etc., and 
one is used for small stove plants. In the 
autumn these are again occupied, this time with 
Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and things of this 
nature, while some are planted with double 
Violets, or matde use of for protecting Cauli¬ 
flowers, etc. During the summer all green 
Grass, vegetable refuse, and things of this type 
are placed round them to maintain heat. By 
so doing every bit of greenery can be brought 
into use, with a few dry leaves added to solidify 
it. 

Oae of the great advantages of frames over 
brick pits is that when on these beds they can 
be raised up as the crop needs more head room, 
with this advantage that by so doing and adding 
this heating material warmth can be main¬ 
tained. This is of considerable importance 
should the summer be a cold one. 

John Crook. 

THE WHITE ROCK CRESS (ARABI8 
ALBIDA). 

There are few more useful plants than the 
spring-flowering Rock Cress (Arabis albida) for 



The White Rock Cress (Arabis albida). From a photograph 
sent by Mr. O. F. Monson, Hayle, Cornwall. 


draping brick walls, or clothing dry banks. 
The illustration shows how beautiful it is when 
densely covering a walk side with its snowy- 
white flowers. The plant is so easily grown 
that anyone may flower it freely, even in partial 
shade. _ 

WaterLily in a small pond (IT.D. D.). 
—You could certainly ^row a Water Lily in 
your small pond. Now is a good time to plant. 
The best method of planting is to place the plant 
in a shallow old basket or hamper, without a 
lid, surrounded with soil, and lower these into 
the water. The older the baskets are the bettor, 
so long as they do not fall to pieces while being 
lowerM. Some of the roots should be allowed 
to protrude a couple of inches or so through the 
bottom of the basket. Two feet to 3 feet of 
water is ample depth for the Lilies, and 8 inches 
to 1 foot of mud sufficient for them to root into, 
which they will soon do if carefully lowered on 
to it, while the baskets will quickly rot away. 
There are many beautiful hardy Water Lilies in 
commerce at the present time. The best white 
is Nymphsea Marliaoea albida, with flowers 
fully 7 inches in diameter. N. M. ohromatella 
is a charming flower of a soft yellow tint, while 
AI. Laydekeri rosea, of a bright rose-carmine, is 


a very effective variety. If you get a gooo- 
sized plant and this becomes quickly established, 
there is no reason why it should nat flower the 
first year. You can procure specimens through 
any nurse^men who make a speciality of hardy 
plants. Prices of Water Lilies range from 
2s. 6d. to £3, or even more. 

351. — Marking tennis-court. — The 
reply to this query in issue of 22ud April is 
misleading. A single court is 78 feet long by 
27 feet wide, dividM by a net as stated. The 
end or base lines are thus 39 feet from the net. 
Parallel to these are drawn the service lines, 
which are not equidistant from the base lines 
and the net, but are 21 feet from the net and 
18 feet from the base lines. dJonnecting theee 
service lines is drawn a line at right angles to 
the net and equidistant from the side lines. 
This single court is used for two players only. 
A court for four players is similar to the above, 
with the addition of two lines running the whole 
length of the court, one of which lines runs out¬ 
side the side line on each side of the court, and 
is 4 feet 6 inches from this side line. The court 
is thus made 36 feet wide instead of 27 feet, and 
becomes a double court. It is always better to 
mark out a full-sized court, as it can then be 
used by four players, or by dis¬ 
regarding the strip of ground 
running up each side of the court 
it can be used for two players, 
thus serving for either a double 
or single game. Marking pins 
are recommended for the comers, 
and these can be purchased for a 
small sum.— Tennis Player. 

Rlbes aureum (the yellow- 
flowered Currant). — With the 
possible exception of Ribes san- 
guineum, this species may be 
accepted as the Mst of all the 
forms of Ribes. Taken together, 
these two species with their vari¬ 
eties are, as ornamental shrubs, 
worth more than all the rest of 
the genus put together. Both 
have been introduced from the 
western side of North America, 
but whilst the true R. aureum 
does not reach any further west 
than ths inland slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains, the other is 
common to the coast region of 
California, etc. R. aureum is a 
shrub of free and graceful habit, 
less sturdy than its fellow spe¬ 
cies, and grows 4 feet to 6 feet 
high. The flowers, crowded on 
short racemes, are of a bright 
clear yellow, which in the better 
varieties takes a distinctly golden 
shade. They have at times a 
very pleasant, slightly aromatic 
fragrance, but this is not always 
very perceptible; it is strongest 
in the dewy morning or evening, 
or after a shower. Several named 
varieties are grown in gardens, 
the most attractive being aurantiaoum, which 
has large flowers nearly three-quarters of an 
inch across, and of a deeper yellow than in any 
other. The variety most distinct from both a 
botanical and a geographical point of view is 
tenuiflorum. This is found on the Pacific side 
of the Rooky Mountains (where the true R. 
aureum never reaches), and its flowers have not 
the fragrance of the type. The fruits also differ 
in colour, being yellow instead of black. As a 
plant for the garden, this var. tenuiflorum is 
inferior to the true R. aureum. 

Primula farinoaa alba.— Almost every 
lover of hardy plants is acquainted with 
the pretty bird’s - eye Primrose. It is a 
veritaole gem among the moisture-lovinu kinds, 
and no p^t is more easily accommo^ted in 
the garden. This is so, even where little 
moisture is at hand, as the plants succeed well 
in partially shady places also, and being an 
abundant seed-bearer should be made much of. 
To the typical kind, which from seeds gives 
slight variations of colour occasionally, the above 
will add a new charm, owing to its pretty 
heads of nearly pure white flowers. The variety 
alba is in other respects identical with the type, 
while its delicate heads will form a pleasing 
contrast to those of that species, from 
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A PRETTY GROUP OF DAFFODILS 
(NARCISSUS NELSONI VARS). 

Thb varieties of Narcissus Nelsoni, even if less 
bold and striking at the first glance, are by no 
means without interest and certainly not with¬ 
out beauty even amid so much that is beautiful 



are very pure and clear. N. Nelsoni aurantius make a greater number of fibrous-roots than the 

has the cup slightly more expanded and rather latter, they do not suffer so much if not trana- 

shorter than in the above, and stained with ^ planted; but, when practicable, they should be 
orange-red at the tip. The variety minor is all, pricked out so as to gain more strength before 
the name implies, a dwarf and very pretty form, they are planted out where they are to flower, 
excellent for rock-work planting. N. N. pul-! Of course, a good deal depends on the season 
chellus is a great beauty in this set, the perianth j and the locality, but in all cases it is wise 
very white and well imbri- j policy to be prepared to protect some of 
oated. William Backhouse [ the plants if it should be required. The 
is also a very beautiful best plan is to mark out the si/.e of 
form, with cle«^ yellow cup a one-light or two-light frame on the 
and broad white segments, border in which they are to stand, and then to 
These are all well worth arrange the plants in such a way that if it be 
growing, and, if not a very required the frame may be put over the bed 

numerous company, may without disturbing them. The lighte may then 

safely be regarded as among be put on, either to hasten on the blossoms or to 

the mostexquisite and pleas- keep off the rain. But even if the flowers do 

ing—eJbeit modest and un- not need hastening, it is well to give them the 

assuming in general appear- benefit of the protection of the glazed frame- 

ance-^i this extensive and j light. Judicious shading of the China Aster 

tends to secure purer and more delicate colours in 


varied group of hardy bul¬ 
bous flowers. J. 


them. Although the blooms bear shading well, 
still the plants must have plenty of air. Two 
bricks should be placed under each comer of the 
frame, so that the air can circulate under it. 
Such a strong-growing variety of the Aster as 


CHINA ASTERS AND 

THEIR CULTURE. ^ ^ . .u a . 

. . . , a strong-growing variety of the Aster as 

To do anything like justice j the Paeony-flowered kind is should be planted 
these plants they require | 1 f6K)t apart each way. This is an excellent 
fairly deep and rich soil, | Aster for show purposes, as the flowers are 
large and of good form, and the petals are broad 
and incurved. The Quilled Asters, known, 
generally speaking, as Betteridge’s Quilled, are 
influence a good deal in their growth by the 


and if grown for show pur¬ 
poses it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to prepare it in a 
special manner if large and 


perfTOtly-form^ flowers are ! nature of the soil. In a rich, strong earth they 
raquired. It is necessary, i branch out considerably, and in such a staple 
manure used j they should be plant^ 15 inches apart; in 
should be well rotted, and ! sandy or peaty soils a few inches loss space will 
I.? u “ ^ farm-yrard or j suflSoe for them. China Asters are best planted 

old hot-bed is the best. A io drills, which should be drawn in the ground 


Narcissus Grandee. 


in the family as a whole. Indeed, so far as 
beauty with chasteness is concern^, I regard 
N. Nelsoni major as among the most pleasing 
for small glasses in a cut state. The accompany¬ 
ing illustration will convey an excellent idea 
of the variety mentioned in this respect, and the 
drooping character of the blooms, so well shown, 
renders it very distinct among these hardy 
flowers of spring. So beautiful is it when grown 
in pots that it is sure to attract attention from 
almost anyone seeing it for the first time. 
It may not, perhaps, be considered an ideal 
flower for the market grower just berause of 
its size alone, but the market grower is by 
no means an all-in-all authority on the sub¬ 
ject of general gardening or even decorative 
gardening. I say so much because such as the 
above mentioned kinds do not appear to be so 
generally cultivated as one may expect, and 
seeing there is a run upon the so-called market 
favourites. For the private gardener I consider 
the major form of N. Nelsoni one ef the gems 
for cutting, and when pot-grown the segments 
of the perianth are singularly pure and chaste- 
looking(. There is also considerable distinct¬ 
ness in the long, cylindrical crown that out¬ 
side the few varieties of the group under 
notice is by no means common. Apart from 
these considerations, the quality of the flower 
is good ; in fact, few flowers are superior to it 
in this respect. Happily, too, with all these 
good points the kind is comparatively cheap, so 
that it may be grown freely by those who so 
desire. 

The varieties of this group, by their singu¬ 
larly graceful form, are specially suited for the 
rock garden in slightly raised positions where 
they may catch the eye. In this way they are 
very pleasing and attractive, and not less so in 
a general way j or, again, in grassy spots, for 
here they produce an almost unique effect. 
Very few, perhaps, have adopted the combina¬ 
tion of planting this and the well-known Queen 
of Spain either as a mixed bedding arrangement 
or in GraM. The Queen of Spain is a justly 
popular kind for bedding, and for all practical 
purposes N. Nelsoni major may be regarded as 
a bicolor of the same group. The stature of the 
two, as also the general aspect, has much in 
common, though the foliage is distinctly 
broader in the Nelsoni kind. They are all easily 
grown in light, loamy soils, and need not ^ 
disturbed each year. Tl ‘ ‘ 

will speak for 


layer of this should be put 
.3 inches under the surface. 
For planting in bods or 


he kind in the photograph 
the segments 
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for i^elf, except that 
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rather wide across, and they should not be less than 
2 inches deep. After they have grown 9 inchei 
, * . surface of the soil should bo made 

borders, simply for bedding level around the plants. The filling-in of the 
„ . 4 . ^ . P“*'P®3«8, so much prepara- drills will earth-up the steins of the plants, and 

f 1 , Y* necessary, if the soil in | this will bo found to much increase the number 

K .**“? “P *“■ I of roots near the surface. H. B. 

riched bv the addition of a little good leaf-! _ 

soil, well-decayed stable manure, or any other Tufted Pansy Pembroke. —This variety 

manurial material that will stimulate the is one of the earliest to bloom, and for the 
plante growth. These Asters like plenty of' flower garden is almost indispensable. It 
sunshine and abundance of 
water during dry weather. 

If these are want^ for show 
purposes as early as the 
middle of August, the seed 
should bo sown in a cold- 
frame by the middle of 
March, and then, early in 
May, the plants ought to be 
large enough to bear trans¬ 
planting into another frame 
placed over a bed of good 
soil, or if the frame is not 
available, use some deep 
pans or boxes. If, after 
transplanting, the frame or 
pans, etc., are kept shaded 
from bright sunshine so that 
the soil is maintained in a 
moist, genial condition, they 
will quickly get hold of the 
soil again, and if they stand 
as they should do, about 
5 inches apart each way, 
and get a moderate quantity 
of air, they will soon make 
sturdy plants that will lift 
with balls of splendid roots 
in masses each as large as 
the palm of a man’s hand. 

With such plants to Itegin 
the season with, and a good 
soil for them to grow in 
afterwards, much anxiety 
and labour as to their future 
well-being will be avoided, 
and the results produced 
should be good ones. As a 
matter of fact, any extra 
labour bestowed upon the 

plants to get them large and strong, without i belongs to the rayless type, is almost circul^ 
being coddled up in a close atmosphere before | ’ ’ * . . . - —• —^ li 

they are bedded out, makes the plants so much 
the better able to take care of themselves during 
the summer, that labour is saved and better 
results are obtained. Generally speaking, it 



Narcissus Nelsoni major. 


in shape, and although a free-growing sort, w 
by no means coarse in its growth. One ^ 

good point about the flower is its delightlui 
ragrance, and when freely distributed aboui 


the room in small 


in a gentle heat better than Stocks, and as they prized. 


receptacles this is very 
ibition flower it is also higniy 
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LAW. 

OostB of reoonireyanoe of mortgage. 

—Eight yeftrs ago a company adVertiBod some 
land for sale in garden plots, conveyance free to 
the purchaser. I bought a quarter of an acre, 
paying a certain sum down, and the remainder 
in instalments, giving the company a mortgage 
of the land. 1 have paid off the instalments and 
been informed in writing by the secretary that 
I was entitled to the deeds. I received a letter 
from a solicitor saying that he had been in¬ 
formed by the secretary that the money had 
been paid, and he had therefore had a reconvey¬ 
ance prepared and executed by the company, and 
he was prepared to hand it and the original 
conveyance over on receipt of his fee of lOa. 6 d. 
Advice will oblige.—C. W. 

*«* As you did not instruct the solicitor to 
prepare a reconveyance you need not pay him 
his fee, but if you do not, he will prohibly 
retain the deeds, and it will cost you a good 
many times IOj. 6 d. to sustain an action for 
their possession. Legally it was not necessary 
that the property should be reconveyed to you, 
but if you had subsequently wished to sell the 
land you might have had some difficulty in 
giving a marketable title if this reconveyance 
had not been executed. My advice to you is 
to pay the lOi. 6 i , which is not a part of the 
cost of the original conveyance to you, but a 
part of the cost of the reconveyance. In future 
have nothing to do with companies’ solicitors. 
Employ a solicitor for yourself, and you will find 
it much the cheaper in the long run.—K. C. T. 

A trespass questloil.—I am obliged for 
the reply to this question on page 106. 1 may 
■ay th^ dyke no longer exists, but my hedge 
reached over the lincT(I claim) fully 4 feet, and 
although the adjoining occupier occasionally 
grazed his field with sheep, and the sheep 
cropped the herbage right op to the roots of the 
fence, I have always out down the weeds on the 
width I claim, and gone upon it to trim my 
badge. The former owner planted some fruit- 
trees exactly on the boundary (the centre of the 
filled-up dyke), but 1 removed them. Any 
further information will oblige.—J. T. 

It appears that you have continually 
exercised acts of ownership over this 4 foot 
piece of land, and so I cannot see any ground 
upon which it is possible for the urban council 
to substantiate their claim. 1 can only repeat 
the advice previously given, that you treat all 
and any who touch this strip of land as tres¬ 
passers. You should destroy any crops they 
plant on the width you claim, and yon must 
bring an action of trespass against anyone who 
d^ up that strip, or who in any way interferes 
with it or exercises any act of ownership over 
it. You should also give the urban council 
written notice of your intention to treat all 
such persons as trespassers. 

Partaershtp. —Enclosed is a copy of an 
agreement made between my partner and 
myself. Will it protect me from any liability 
for the debts owing from the firm ?—»Sundbk. 

This agreement is for a dissolution of the 
partnership, your partner taking over the 
business and the liabilities of the partnership, 
you leaving a certain sum of money in the 
business as a loan, for which he is to pay inte¬ 
rest, and as to which he may pay off the prin¬ 
cipal whenever he chooses. This agreement 
will certainly not relieve you from responsibi¬ 
lity for the liabilies incurred by the firm pre¬ 
vious to the dissolution, and it may be as well 
to point out that there is no possible way in 
which you can relieve yourself of the existing 
liabilities. So far as your partner is concerned 
he becomes liable for all the partnership debts, 
but as between yourself and the creditors you 
remain fully liable. Neither wifi this agree¬ 
ment relieve vou from liability for debts in¬ 
curred after the dissolntioo. You should give 
notice of the dissolution by advertisemsut in 
the London Gazette, which will be notice to the 
public at lai^e, but not to the old customers of 
the firm. these you should send circulars 
announcing the dissolution of partnership, and 
you will then be free from aU liabiliW for debts 
incurred after the dissolution. >-K. 0. T. 

Greenhouse on allotment.— I rent a 
piece of allotment land which is leased the 
county oounoiL If I build a greimhotise with 
brick foundation upon ^ 1 bn(L can ^IsQimoil 
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claim tbe whole building, including lights, eto.| 
on the termination of my tenancy t—G ab- 
DBKBB. 

You say that this land is leased by the 
county council and is let to you, but 1 imagine 
that by “county council*’ “district council” 
is in this case meant, although I do not know 
whether the reference is to the urban council of 
M— or to the rural council of the adjacent dis¬ 
trict. This is, however, immaterial, as no doubt 
this allotment is held by you under the Allot¬ 
ments Acts, and so by section 7 (5) of the Act of 
1S87, on the termination of the tenancy you may 
pull down the greenhouse you have erected and 
take it away, whether it is built on a brick 
foundation or not. But you must take it down 
and remove it before the iMt day of your tenancy 
expires. Yon may take away the foundation 
aUo.-K. C. T. 

Baokruptoy {An Anxious Inquirer) — 
It will cost you more than £6 to be¬ 
come a bankrupt, so if you can raise £6 
you had best pay the debt, as yon admit 
that you owe it. If you cannot pay the money, 
you can ask the court (if you are sued) to 
make an order for payment by instalments of 
so much per month, and the court will pretty 
certainly make such order. If you are quite 
unable to pay anything, you may ask the 
court to make an order for the administration 
of your estate under section 122 of the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act of 1883, if the total amount of yuur 
deots does not exceed £50 ; and the court may 
do this, and order payment by instalments or 
otherwise, and either in full or to such extent 
as the court deems practicable, and subject to 
such conditions as to your future earnings or 
income as the court may see fit to impose. It 
is uunecesaary to appear by a solicitor, as you 
admit the debt. Should you be able to raise 
the £6 before you are bum for the amount, go 
to your creditor and cffer him the money, and 
vou need not pay him anything in respect of his 
lawyer’s charges; if he refuses to accept pay¬ 
ment, you may leave him to sue you, and he 
will have all the costs to pay. But if he 
refuses, it may be well to repeat your offer in 
the presence of a witness whom 5 on should call 
at the Uial.-K. C. T. 

A landlord’s promise to alter pre¬ 
mises. —When I took this place the agent 
promised to convert an old coach-house (adjacent 
to the dwelling-house) into a reception room for 
ojclists, and to adapt it to the tr^e of a green¬ 
grocer, and for the keeping of two carta to be 
used in sneh trade. He declined to put this 
into the lease, and now that I have been a year 
in oocnpation he refases to fulfil his promise, 
although in view of the promised alteration I 
took the place at double the rent paid by the 
last tenant. The solicitor who drew the lease 
wrote me saying the agent “ is quite agreed to 
the alteration spoken of.” Is the letter from 
the solicitor sumoieut to maintain an action for 
damages for breach of contract?—S. G. 

1 do not think you have any remedy. 
You ought to have insisted upon a ooveoaut by 
the landlord to make the conversion being 
inserted in the lease, and as this has not been 
done it is practically impossible to obtain com¬ 
pensation. A tenant should be as careful to 
have all the landlord’s promises inserted in the 
lease as the landlord is to have the tenant’s 
promises inserted.—K. C. T. 


GARDBN PBSTS AND FRIBNDS. 


Insects on Vine canes (D. A. Davidson). 
—The hard lirapet-like creature that you found 
on the canes of your Vines is one of the scale 
insects, the Vine scale insect (Pulvinaria vitis). 
The transparent egg-like bodies have nothing to 
do with this insect, and I cannot tell you what 
they are without seeing them, if you would 
kindly send a leaf with some of them on it I 
shall be very pleased to tell yon what I can about 
them. The scale insect lays its eggs, which are 
quite small, in a little mass covered with a cot¬ 
ton-like material. Now the Vines are in leaf 
you cannot do much towards exterminating this 
pest, but you can easily kill any that you see by 
wetting them thoroughly with methylated spirit 
applied with a oamri’s-hair brush. As soon as 
the leaves have fallen, all the loose bark from 
the oanes and stems should be scraped off. This 


process should not be carried too far, for the 
only use in it is to remove any shelter under 
which these insects or their eggs may be hidden, 
so that there is no object in laying bare the 
young, tender bark, which might be injured by 
the insecticides us^ afterwards. All that is 
scraped from the Vines should be carefully col¬ 
lected and burnt; the stems and oanes should 
then be dressed with one of the following mix¬ 
tures : 1 part of gas tar, 5 parts of powdered 
clay, thoroughly mixed, and enough water to 
form it into a thick paint; or kerosineemulsion 
made by dissolving one pint of soft-soap in one 
quart of boiling water, to which add, while 
quite hot, though not too near the fire to pre¬ 
vent accidents, ^ pint of paraffin-oil. Chum 
all together for ten miuutes with a syringe, and 
before using add 5 gallons of water.—G. S. S. 

Grubs In Strawberry-beds {8. G.) — 

The grubs you found in your Strawberry-beds 
are those of the common cockchafer (Melolontba 
vulgaris), er the Rose or gigrden chafer (Cetonia 
aurata). As these grubs are very much like one 
another, and the specimens you tent were some¬ 
what decomposed, I cannot say with certainty 
to which species they belonged ; but I believe 
that they Mlouged to the latter insect, as they 
frequently attack the roots of Strawberries. 
This insect, though by no means uncommon, is 
very seldom seen in large numbers ; but 
from what you say there must be a regular 
plague of them. The best thing that you can 
do 18 to turn them up out of the gro^d and kill 
them. It is useless to try and use insecticides, 
as they become filtered and n ndered useless by 
passing through some inches of soil.—G. S S. 

lafested Apple-trees {W. A. Watts) — 
It is perfectly clear from what yon now say that 
vour Apple-trees are infested with American- 
blight (Sohizoneura lanigera) At this period 
of the year the best way of dealing with this 
pest is by scrubbing the affected parts with the 
following mixture: Dissolve 1 pint of soft-soap 
in 1 quart of boiling water; take it off the fire 
and immediately add while boiling hot ^ pint of 
paraffin-oil. Then chum all -together for t«ii 
minutes with a syringe, and before using add 
o gallons of water. The mixture should be well 
rubbed in with a stiffish brush, so an to be 
certain that the insects in the cracks are reached. 
It will be as well to look the plants well over 
from time to time, and to destroy the insect 
whenever it makes its appearance. WAttiog the 
insects well with methylated spirits, dabbed on 
with a camel’s-hair brush, will kill them at once. 
In the winter the trees should be sprayed wiih 
a caustic alkali wash.—G. 8. S. 

lAlium oandidum diseased (/. 
Thorpe). —Your plants of Lilium oandidum are 
evidently attaokM by the Lily disease caused 
by a fungus (Botrytis cinerea). When once a 
plant is attacked there is but little chance of 
Ming able to save it, though by cutting off th 1 
diseased parts and spraying the plant with 
Bordeaux-mixture it is said to have been done. 
Spraying the plants occasionally with the mix¬ 
ture, beginning as soon as they show any signs 
of growth, might be useful. A correspondent 
writing to the Fidd last ^ear, said that he 
destroyed this pest by taking up his bulbs in 
the autumn, and after they had become some¬ 
what dried, he put them into a large brown 
paper-bag in which was a quantity of flowers 
of sulphur. They were then shaken up until 
the flowers of sulphur ware well worked among 
the scales of the bulbs, and while still smothered 
with the sulphur were planted, and the next 
season showed no signs ot the disease.—G. 8. S. 

Tallp leaves {H. C. Jon^x).—The tips of your Tulip 
leaves are somewhat withered, but the cause of this injury 
I cannot say. Probably they were injured by the weather 
when they were quite joudb in some way.—O. S. S. 

Growths on Violets (Sowdon Rufus).— 
The swollen growths on your Violets are caused 
by one of the smnt-funri —the Violet smut- 
fungus (Urocystis viol%). if you out one of the 
swellings open you will find that there are 
inside several rows of cells; some are now, the 
others will all shortly be, filled with a nearly 
black, soot-like powder, the grains of which are 
the spores of the funra, which in due course 
will be pushed through the skin, and the swell¬ 
ing will look like a mass of soot. The spores 
wul then be carried by the air or some other 
means on to other plants, and they will in turn 
beoome infested with the fungus. As soon ■■ 
possible, therefore, all theee^swollen growths 
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fhould be cut off, so as to prevent ttie spores 
from ripening and infecting other plants. It 
would be well to wash or spray the plants with 
Bordeaux-mixture, but it is difficult to apply to 
low-growing plants like Violets, for every 
portion of the plant above ground should be 
wotted, or it is not of much use performing the 
operation, as the parts not wetted will be liable 
to infection.—G. S. IS. 

Ants (G. W. Townend). —You cannot do 
better than try and find out where the nests 
are, and having found them, open them up with 
a spade and pour in boilii^ water or a strong 
solution of carbolic-acid. Of course, if the ants 
are among the roots of your Cucumber-plants 
this plan cannot be adopted. If the Cucumbers 
hang from the roo^ you might try if a collar of 
cotton wool put round the stem at its junction 
with the fruit would not prevent them from 
getting on the fruit. Trapping them is a 
lengthy process, but large numbers can be killed 
in this way. Small saucers of treacle, with 
slips of paper placed so that the ants can crawl 
up to the edge of the saucer, pieces of sponge 
soaked in treacle with a string tied round each, 
so that they may easily bo dipped into boiling 
water when they are covered with ants, or bones 
that have not been picked too clean make 
good traps.—G. S. S. 

De&troyilifir crickets (F. S.J. —The best 

way to get rid of crickets is to find out where 
they live, which is certain to bo in some cracks 
in the brickwork near the heating apparatus. I 
do not know how your house is heated, but if 
it is by a boiler and pipes they are probably in 
some crack in the wall close by, but if the 
former is by a flue they might bo anywhere 
along the flue where there may be any crevices 
that they could creep into. Having found their 
home, blow some insect powder into it every 
evening and scatter some about at the entrance. 
I have twice exterminated them from kitchens 
by this means, though it may have to be done 
every day for a fortnight. I believe they may 
be poisoned by phosphor paste, such as is used 
for blackbeetles, or if you find that they eat 
Potatoes, you might boil the latter in water in 
which some arsenic has been placed. If you 
can find them about at night in any numbers 
together, pouring boiling water over them would 
kifl them.—G. 8 8. 

Red mites (Moonracker).—The comparatively large 
red mites found by you are decidedly of use in gardens, 
as they are carnivorous, and do not feed on vegetable 
matter, so they should never be destroyed. They are 
nearly allied to the " red-spider.” 


419— PiantlnfiT Violets in Arame In April 

{Scnbdon have published many notes recently 

upon this subject. 

420— daltare of Amaryllis (Annie).—A note 
upon this subject published last week, page 116, will 
probably help you. 

421— Bverfirreens too thick {!'. A ).—Tou might 
wait until the middle of May to cut back your clump of 
evergreen shrubn, but the sooner you do it now the better, 
since all have well started into growth already. 

422— Blgg-plant (T.).—This is a rather low-growing, 
branching plant, with stem and leaf-stalks green, or very 
faintly tinged with purple, and bearing a few white 
spines; leaves wavy at the edges; flowers lilac; fruit 
white, exactly resembling a hen’s egg, but turning yellow 
when ripe. This variety is more ornamental than useful. 
The fniit is even (but probably erroneously) considered by 


430— Ijawn sand (Aftee).—There used to be in 
commerce a lawn sand the properties of which were that 
if strewn over a weedy lawn, the sand would lie on the 
leaves and presently bum them up, but would not 
injure the Grass. Evidently the sand must be employed 
freely on lawns to kill weeds in this way, and we fail to see 


top-dressing the holes with floe soil. The Oraes will soon 
cover them. A thin dressing of sulphate of ammonia, or 
one of 10 lb. to the rod of native g^uano, will do good. 

431— Making new Violet beds iD. Peard).—The 
end of the present month is the beet time to plant yonr 
Violet runners in the open ground. The plants should be 
well attended to in the matter of watering, mulching, and 
removing the runners as soon as formed throughout the 
summer if they are to provide a satisfactory supply of 
flowers through the a inter and spring. You do not say 
if you purpose to lift your plants and transfer them to pits 
or frames in the autumn for winter-blooming, or if you 
intend to leave them in the beds. However, which ever 
method you think of following, the spring and summer 
treatment will be identical. An article on Violet culture 
appeared on page 60, April 1. 

432— Zonal Pelargoniums from seed (ArrAir). 
—It is a very good time to sow Pelargonium seed now. 
Get &-inch pots, put in drainage, on that some pieces of 
turfy soil, then All up with fine sandv soil. Dibble the 
seeds in thinly over the surface with the fluffy wings pro¬ 
jecting. Put in fifteen seeds in a pot, water gently, then 
stand in a greenhouse or frame, or in a box 6 inches deep, 
stood in a warm place outdoors and covered with glass. 
Shade during warm sunshine. When the plants show 
leaves they may be shifted singly into small pots, and 
from those into 5-inch pots, in which in the autumn they 
should bloom. All may not flower the first year. After 
blooming the tops may be taken off and rooted as 
cuttings. 

433— Layering Ferns (AitceX—There are a few of 
what are called proliferous Ferns, producing tinyplantlets 
on the fronds, that can be increased in the way referred 
to. But if these tiny plantlets be cut off and planted 
thickly in sandy soil in pans or pots, and covered up for a 
time, they soon root and make nice young planta But 
generally Ferns are raised by sowing the spores obtained 
from prolific fronds, cut when well filled with brown spore 
cases on the undersides, laid on newspaper to dry, then 
shaken out, gathered up, and sown thinly on sandy soil in 
pots or pans, gently moistened, and stood in a warm 
greenhouse or frame, and shaded. Presently the surface 
of the soil becomes coated with a greenish growth, from 

" ‘ iring, and soon after these 


out of which tiny Fern fronds . _ 

seedlings can be lifted out and be potted up singly to grow 
larger. 

434— Erecting a greenhoofie (i/eafA). —Unless 
you have a wall loosing south against which to 
build your greenhouse as a lean-to, your best way will 
be to erect a span, which if 24 feet long should be 
quite 12 feet wide. You would need end and side 
walls, one brick thick, 2 feet in height, w'tb doors 2 feet 
wide in the centre of each end. On tht wall sdl round 
will have to be laid a stout wooden plate 6 inches wide 
and 3 inches deep, bevelled off inside and out. Into this 
will have to be inserted upright bars 14 inches apart, and 
on these should rest another plate 2 inches by 4 inches, 
bevelled outwards. The bars should be 16 inches high, 
and with the plates would take the sides up to 20 inches. 
From these would spring the loof, the bars being 14 inches 
apart. There should be a slo^e on each side cf 2 feet to 
the ridge board. Then if there be inside the house a 
sunken path 12 inches deep, there would be all down the 
centre ample head room, with shelves or stages 6 feet 
wide on each side, or no stages and the floor soil only. 

435— Blue Primrose seedlings (C. L. Pe/Je).- 
If the blue Primroses and Polvanth-jses are of a very rii h 
colour they should be valuable for seed production. If 
artificially fertilised, and would therefore have a certain 
market value. It is impoesible for us to say what tha" 
value would be, but your beet plan would be to send 
flowers to one or more well-known nursery firms who 
make a speciality of hardy flowers, and ask what they 
would offer. Blue Primroses are seedling varieties of 
Primula acaulia Packets of seed often produce Poly¬ 
anthuses. 

436— Dahlla Imperlalls This has large wd 

graceful much-divid^ leaves, and flowers of a beautifoi 
French white, thrown up in a great cone-like masa It 
rarely flowers in the open air, but it is of service both In 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QuestlonB.— and answers are inserted in 
GARDRXTXo/ree oj charge ij correspondents foUow the rules 
here laid down for their auidanee. All communications 
for insertion should be <Marlu and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbhimo, S7, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLisiiBR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Corres^idents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardrnino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classifi^, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should dlways bmr the number and title placed 
aoainst the query r^ied fo, and our readers will greatly 
^ige us by advising, as far as their knowledge arid 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers fo the same question may often be very usefal, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Garoknixo should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Q,xxBr\sta.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be qiven the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with thetn. 


To the JoUowing queries brief replies are given, 
hut readers are invited to give further ansivtrs 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

418— China Aster (Alice) — Aster ohinensis, or 
s nensis, is the China Aster, and is a hardy annual raised 
f -om seed sown in a slight hot-bed in March, then hardened 
off and planted out in May, or the seeds may be sown in 
April where the plants are to bloom. The individual 
plants should l>e abouUl^nchrs from each-other. 


Flower of Dahlia imperialis. 


the flower gaiden and coi rervatnry. PlanUd in rid 
and placed in a warm sheltertu ^H>eition in the open 
the end of May, it grows well in sun mer, SJid its 
and gr; c dul leaves make it an ornament worthy of 
used as a “ flne-foliaged " plant. 
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137 — Propaeratinfr Taberous Begonias 

(^. F P ).—Your Begouis tubers divide just as well 

after having roade some roots as they would at this 
moment. Probably you have no means of rooting shoots 
when taken off as cuttings; but at least you can with a 
sharp knife divide the tubers into three or four pieces, 
taking care that each piece has one or more shoots 
attached. These would be all the better if they could be 
got into small pots singly and kept under glass for a 
couple of weeks before planting out, if that is your 
intention. 

438 — Trloyrtls hirta (B.) —This is a sirgularly in¬ 
teresting perennial from Japan. It grows about 3 feet 
high, has slender, erect stems terminated by a few 
curiously-shaped blossoms, pinkish and copiously spotted 
with purplish-black. It is perfectly hardy, but flowers so 


Tricyrtis hirta. 


late in autumn that it invariably becomes damaged by 
frosts. On this account the variety nigra is more desir¬ 
able, as it flowers fully three weeks earlier, and the 
flowers, moreover, are distinct from, and more attractive 
than, those of the type. Both thrive well in a moist peat 
border, partially shaded, and if somewhat protected, so 
much the better. 

430 -Dividing Chinese Primroses (ilfrce).—it 
is scarcely worth while to di\ide the crow ns of the Chinese 
Primulas, if these are the plants you refer to, as they can 
be so easily raised from seed, unlike the double Primulas, 
which are propagated by division. If you refer to the 
blue Primroses, these are also best raised from seeds. 
-F. 

440—Winter-flowering plants {Subscr^).— 
Old as your house is, if you can get Cyclamen, Libonias, 
and other plants to flower in it you should be able to get 
some late-blooming Chrysanthemums to flower up to the 
end of the year. Also you might have some Camellias 
and common AzUeas, as these are hardy; also Deutzias, 
such as gracilis and crenata flore-pleno ; yellow Genistas, 
Arums, Roman Hyacinths, and even some Chinese Prini- 
roees, if somewhat protected. Of course, you can hardly 
expect to have much in flower, except what is quite hardy, 
in such an old and apparently tumbled down house as 
ysurs ; but such things os are named, if you obtain them, 
may help you to make the most of it. 

141— PyrOB Sorbas This is the Service- 

tree, and known also as Pyrus domestica, P. serrulata, 
Comus domestica, Mespilus domestica, and Sorbus 
domestica. It used be 

more frequently planted 
than it is at the present 
time. It has elegant foli¬ 
age, and the fruits are 
edible when ** bletted.” 

142— Arams and Cy¬ 
clamens (M. &.). — 

Amms—otherwise Calla or 
Richardia nthiopica, or 
Nile Lilies, for they have 
plenty of names — after 
blooming should be grown 
on in a greenhouse, but 
getting plenty of water 
and air until early in June, 
when they may be either 
tamed out of pots and be 
planted oat into the open 
ground to be lifted into 
larger pots in the autumn, 
or they may be kept by 
having the pots plunged 
in sou for the summer, 

^ng kept well watered, 
then be repotted in the 
aatamn. As to Cyclamens, 
after they have flowered 
the plants should be kept 
for the summer in a cold- 
frame, awray from the san 
.md near the glass, be 
< srefuUy waterM, occa¬ 
sionally fumigated with 
Tobacoo-smoke, and then 
ic the autumn repotted. 

143— Soil for Ferns 
(Seuio). —Most Ferns will 


alive through the winter in a warm greenhouse. During 
the summer they do well as pot plants in anv ordinary 
greenhouse, frame, or window, or even planted outdoors 
not earlier than the second week in June. They grow 
pretty fast, and need, if kept in pots, to be lifted first from 
small ones into 5-inch pots ; then, os they grow stronger, 
into 7-iocb pots, and, if wanted to be bushy specimens, 
should be occasionally pinched. Seed, which is very fine, 
should be sown in pots that have 2 inches of drainage in 
them, then filled with fine sandy soil. Sow the seed 
thinly, gently press it in, water gently, then stand the 
pots in a warm-house or frame, and shade in hot sun¬ 
shine. As the seedlings become strong they must be 
dibbled thinly into other pots. 

445— Aabrletla seeds (A ficc).—These may be sown 
in a shady border in- April. Cuttings taken of the young 
growths throvn out from the crowns in spring strike 
re.-vdily if instrtel in pans of Sandy soil and placed in 
cold-frames, or the old plants may be divided and propa¬ 
gation thus effected. Seedlings should be transplanted as 
soon as they attain the height of about 1 inch, and grown 
in rich, porous soil in a sheltered situation until October, 
when they may be placed in the positions in which they 
are intended to flower. 

446— Dlgglns Celery trench IC. Steele).—A b the 
soil has to be removed in tbe formation of Celery trenches, 
and, as this has to be utilised later on in earthing up the 
plants, it is naturally a saving of labour if the soil is 
thrown out on both sides as excavation proceeds, though, 
if you prefer not to adopt this method, there is no reason 
why you should not follow your own inclination in the 
matter. As long as the trench is of sufficient depth, and 
the ground beneath it well enriched, the plants will grow 
equally well whether tbe soil taken out is placed on both 
sides of the trench, on one side, or removed altogether; 
but in the latter case you will have to provide sufficient 
soil for earthing up when the time arrives.—F. 

447— Asparagus plants D >—It is not yet too 
late to either sow Asparagus seed to raise planta or to 
obtain Yearling roots and plant them to make a perma¬ 
nent plantation. Really, it will be wise to do both at 
once. You can purchase seed from a seedsman Have tbe 
ground to be sown well manured and deeply dug. Then 
draw shallow drills 12 inches apart, ana sow the seed 
thinly. When the seedlings are up thin out to 8 inches 
apart. Keep the hoe freely circulated amongst them, 
and in July, if the weather becomes hot, a thin dressing 
of salt may be given and hoed in. From such a sowing 
good strong toots can be obtained for planting next spring. 

I Generally, we prefer for planting good yearling roots to 
those that are two years old. 

I 448— Pruning Azaleas (Ida).—We presume you 
allude in this case to what are known as greenhouse or 
Ghent Azaleas. The best time for pruning is so soon as 
the bloom i4 over. But where bloom is freely cut little 
j other pruning is needful. But too much of the new 
I wood must not be sacrificed, or otherwise there will be 
j little or no bloom for the ensuing year. If you have 
! plants that have become too large, or are loose and ragged, 

I you may find it best to cut them hard back, then stand 
I them in a warm greenhouse to force new growth. So 
I soon as this is well shown the plants should be turned out 
of pots, have one-third of the root-balls removed, and be 
repot4;ed, using one-half peat, the rest turfy-loam, sand, 
and old hot-bed manure, returning the plants to warmth 
for a month, then putting them in a shady place outdoors 
to ripen the w’ood. 

44i«—Propagating Cyclamen (3/. Harborough). 
Owing to the peculiarly hard, solid nature of the root- 
corms of these plants, they will not divide with success, 
and decay almost always sets in. The propagation is 
chiefly by seed, as the plants will produce seed freely. 
But to preserve any one variety from contact with pollen 
from other varieties, or colours, it is well to have it isolated 
until after the flowers have been fertilised. This should 
be done with pollen from its own flowers. The usual rule 
is to sow seeds thinly in 5 inch pots filled vrith sandy soil, 
and early in September to stand the pots in a warm green¬ 
house ; then, when the seedlings are large enough to 


Shoot of Service-tree. 


flourish admirably in a compost of fibrous loam and leaf- 
mould or peat. None of the more commonly grown Ferns 
require pure peat, even Malden-hair making more satis- 
fsc^ry growth where an admixture of loam is employed. 

444—Growing Coleus-idants (Cecil J^loyd).— 
Coleuses are very tender Plants, , and ; • • • 

Digitizeo b’ 




handle, pricking them out thinly into other pots and so 
growing on. These seedlings will flower in about fourteen 
months. 

450— Parsley crop (F. W. r.).—You seem to infer 
that Parsley which is grown only for domestic use, and 
fthiffly for garnishing, is grown as an ordinary farm crop. 


and is cut and harvested just as Clover or Grass may be. 
But really Parsley is not cut at all. It is a crop valuable 
according to the nice clean curled c^racter of the leafage, 
which is gathered for market, and either tied into bundles 
or sent k>ose in baskets. Gathering is chieflv done by 
women, and when sowings are made in shallow drills 
12 inches to 14 inches apart in April, and again in July or 
August, the plants being thinned down with a hoe to 
about 0 inches apart in the rows, leaf production goes on 
almost all the year round. The strain should be a fine 
green curled one, os then the price obtained is better than 
in the case of common Parsley, which may be useful for 
flavouring soups or broths, but has no value for garnishing 
purposes. To do Parsley well the ground should be deeply 
worked and well manured before sowing; also the soil 
between the plants should be kept very clean by constant 
hoeing. 

451—Monkshood (ArdWe).-This old favourite is one 
of the good hardy flowers that has lived most prominently 
through the now happily dead and gone period of their 



Monkshood. 


neglect. Its fine spikes of hooded flowers, purple, blue, 
or blue and white, may be seen in most cottage gardens. 
Unfortunately it is a dangerous plant where flowers and 
vegetables are grown together in a small space. The root 
is deadly poisonous, and lives have been lost through its 
ignorant use in mistake for Horse-radish, and even in more 
purely accidental cases. 

452— Fertilising Polyanthuses (BxUb»).—ThcBe 
hardy spring flowers lend themselves peculiarly to cross- 
fertilisation, as nature creates numerous flowers, having 
the style or pistil projecting from the throat, on to which 
the pollen grains should be placed, and in other flowers, 
whilst the pistil is low down in the throat, the pollen- 
bearing antners are prominent. Thus by drawing back 
the petals and disturbing the pollen cases with the point 
of a small knife sharply, the fine pollen dust may be in¬ 
duced to fall out on to a piece of note-paper, and then be 
taken up with a tiny camel’s-hair brusn and be placed on 
to the pistil of tbe seed-bearing flower. Or it may be 
possible by putting the brush into contact with the pollen 
cases to obtain sufficient pollen for the purpose. But to 
do all this properly, the respective plants, especially tbe 
seed-bearing plants, should be isolated, and have all other 
flowers picked off except those to be fertilised, lest they 
be BO naturally. 

453— Treatment of Oauna seedlinss (C. Lloud). 
—The Ganna seedlings should be potted in small pots in a 
compost of peat or leaf-mould, and loam, with which a 
good admixture of silver-sand hiw been incorporated, and 
bunged in bottom-heat, an atmospheric temperature of 
65 den being maintained. When the roots have reached 
the sides of the pots tbe seedlings should be shifted on 
into larger sizes, and a liberal allowance of well-decayed 
hot-bed or Mushroom-bed manure added to the compost. 
When making strong growth they should receive plentiful 
supplies of water. Ample drainage should be provided, 
or the large amount of water necessary during the summer 
will tend to render the soil clogged and sour, which will 
cause the plants to assume an unhealthy appearance. If 
it is wished to grow plants from February-sown seed to 
flowering size in the same year, a temperature of 65 degs. 
should be maintained about them during all periods of 
their growth.—F. 

454— Greenhouse climbers (Novice).—You would 
find Stephanotis floribunda a fine greenhouse climber, 
and evergreen, if you could give it warmth enough. But 
probably you want flowering climbers that need less heat, 
and you would do best no aoubt to have such things as 
strong-growing Heliotropes, Plumbago capensls. Ivy-leaf 
Pelargoniums, Passifloras coerulea and Constance Elliot. 
Cobaea scandens, green-leaved and variegated Abut ilons, 
and some Roses, such as Marechal Kiel, which are 
practically evergreen. All these things wo^d do better 

S lanted out in a narrow border at the base of the green- 
ouse wall than kept in pots; but falling the border, then 
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NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any eornmuTiioations respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should altDays accompany the parcel^ tchich 
should be addressed to the Editor qf Gardkkixo Illcb- 
TRATBD, S7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. Ifo more 
than six specimens to be sent at otie time. 

Names of plants.— flitori/-—Ornithoealam nutans. 
- Inniscos.—\, Pteris serrulata; 2, Cjrtomium falca- 


roodea trough, IS inches wide and 12 inches deep, filled 


IHEATHMAN'S, 


with {rood turty-loam, a little peat, and some old hot*bed 

manure, -*-" **— 

strong. 


'MANY 
SIZES 
BiKINDS 
; USTS 
^ FREE 
■ WC PAY 
CASSIAS. 


, shoufd do well. In time, as the plants grow 
they would need occasional mulching or top¬ 
dressing with half-decayed manure and liberal watering 
with liquid-manure. ai i * #..i 

realise that you may 


I PATENT 

EXTENSION 

LADDERS 

&STEPS, 


In advising these plants we fully 
if you employ any of them, have 

... ___e, -hem to flower under a tiled root so 

far from the light; but nothing better than flowers can be 
advised. Failing these things, it may be wise to have the 
wall covered with clinkers, forming pockets holding soil, 
into which may be planned Ferns, Mosses, or similar 
plants that would give foliage but no flowers. 

456-Hardy plants for flowering in spring 

(Dublin).—Ot herbaceous plants the Lyre-flower (Dicentra 
spectabilis), the giant Leopard’s Bane (Doronicum plan- 
tagineum exoelsum Harpur-Crewe), Oeum montanum and 
O cocdneum, Adonis vernalis. Campanula glomerata, and 
Verbascum phoBoiceum often commence to bloom in April 
in mild localities, while in May Coreopsis grandjflora, 
Hemerocallis flava, Dictamnus Fraxinella, Delphinium 


MONEY. 


Easily 

Carried. 


Store indoors 
out of reach of Z 
burglars. 5 


HEATHMAN 

Endoll St., ^ 

LONDON, =13 
W.C. 


A nAI insecticide^ 

III ^ ^ admitted by Users to l>e 
1^ Tuk Best Plant Wash 
for Garden ds Greenhouse. 

ABOLISHES 
SK APHIS 

and all kiuds of I I I I ^ 


cantia virginica will begin their flowering. In cold, 
northern counties and in backward seasons even in the 
sTuth-west the blooming of the foregoing subjecta is 
necessarily delayed. 

456— The Lentil (T.).—The Lentil is an annual, 
seldom exceeding IS inches in height, and belongs to the 
Pea family. Its flowers are pale blue. In some countries 


it 

absolutely 


___ Its flowers are pale blue. In some countries 

the Lentil is grown ai much for the sake of the haulm as 


only is sent- R. F.—l, Please send flowers; 2, Must 

send better specimen ; 3, Mesembryanthemum cordifolium 
varif gatum ; 4, Dracsena terminalis ; 6, Draesna indivisa; 
6, Please say kind of flowers it bears ; 7, Doronicum 

plants gineum.- A.Fittall. —Spring Star-flower(Triteleia 

uniflora lilacina).- F. M , Swindon. —1, Doronicum 

plantsgineum exoelsum ; 2, Tulina suaveolens var. floren- 

tina ; 3, Corydalis bulboaa- Bumcoose. —Vinca minor, 

the lesser Periwinkle.- S. S. B —Physianthus albens. 

- K. M. r.—TbeOxlip.-CoAmef Jones.—Amelanchier 

canadensis.-if. H.—Nandssus incomparabilis cynosure. 

Names of fruit. — F. S. H. — The Apple is 
Baumann’s Red Winter Beinette. 


Catalogues received .—referring to 
Stopes, Lamps, and Wanni)\g Apparatuses of many 
kinds. — Messrs. Rippingille, Birmingham, and 65, 
Holbom Viaduct, London. 


EDEN TENT, A Work of Art! 


For gardens, lawns, ten* 
nis and cricket grounds. 
Made from artistic 
striped tent canvas. No 
OXKTKK PoLX. allowing 
whole of interior to be 
used. Complete with 
framework, lines, pegs, 
mallet and bag, 

£117s. 6d. each, 

lists, Teetimonials free 

A. POTTER, 

Tint Worm, 
Wolverhampton. 
Maker of Marquees and 
all kinds ot 1 enci for 
Sale or Hire. 
Maker to the Queen and Prince of Walee. 


tit, square. 


JUNO CYCLES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen ate 
the eery best and most up todate. 

I Carriaox Paid. 

Cash Disoodnt. 
£10 Monthly 

a £10 IQs. 17/6 .. 

£12 .. 20 ;- „ 

£12128...21/- 
£14 14a ..24,6 
€15 ) 68 . 26/S .. 

Standard Cyclometer. 

I.C 00 milea 1 /-: 10 00 >. 
milea 2/3. Martin s 
Silent Tool-bsg. 1,1*. 

I Mon. Chase Cycle Cover, 4/-. 
on’s List of Juno Cycles and Accessories 
sent post free. — METROPOLITAN 
., Ltd , Juno Cycle Works and School, 
«t Wi^out, E.C.; and Hccadillv Circus, 
rype Writers, £9 Us. 15/0 Montlily. 


DOVER FLOWER SHOW. 

President-SIR W. CRUNDALL, J.P., 
Mayor of Dover. 

SUBSTANTIAL PRIZES IN OPEN GLASSES. 

Schedules pow ready. 


Apply to Hon. Secretary— 

E. M. WORSFOIJ). 

Market-square, Dover. 

rPANNED NETTING 1 TANNED NETTING! 

-L -Protect vour Peaa Seeds, Buds from Frost, Blight, 
and Ravages of the Birds. 36 square yards for la Cm be 
sen: any width or length. Carriage paid on orders over 6 a 
Hundreds of Testimoniala—Address HENRY ROBINSON. 
Garde n Net W orka Ry e, Su ssex. __ 

DCTEED KILLER.—Hunt's Universal, as usfd 

» * by Boro’ Reading, Palmer Park, largest nurseHea etc. 
1 gallon (I to 25). 2s.; (I to 50) Ss 3d.; tins fri^e. 5 gallons at 
Is. 6 d.; (1 to 50). 2s 3d.; 40 gallons at Is. 2d.: (1 to 50), la 9i. 


for the feeds, the form w be'ng used both in a fresh sod 
dried state for feeding cattle, particularly young stock. 
The soil best adapted for the I^entil is that of a dry, 
light calcareous, sandy character. 

457— Night-scented flowers (Nemo) —While the 
majority of flowers are more odorous with the coming of 
the twilight, there are some that do not commence to 
distil their fierfume until the shades of evening are cloeiog 
in. Of these the following are good examples : Gladiolus 
tristis, Mstthiola hicornis (the N'igbt-scented Stock), 
Hesperis tristis. Nicotians afflois, Nycteria capensis, 
(Enothera biennis. Petunia nyctaginiflora. SchizoiMtalon 
Walkeri, and Silene petnea. Much of the fragrance of 
the night is, however, due to flowers that do not limit 
their sweetness to the hours of darkness, such as the 
White Pinks, Heliotropes, Flag Irises, Minooette, Thyme, 
Lavender, Violets, Stocks, Rocket^ iWrgamot, Sweet 
Sultan, Dittany (Dictamnus Fraxinella), Sweet Peas, Wall¬ 
flower, Lilies of the Valley, Sweet Alyssum, Carnations, 
white Lilies, Woodruff. Roses, climbers, such as Jasmine, 
Iloneysnckle, and Clematis Flammula, and shrubs, of 
which the Lilacs and Syringos, Daphnes, the Mexican 
Orange-flower (Choisya ternata), and Winter Sweet 
(Ct imonanthus fragi a is) are examples. 

45S-011mber3 over trees.— Could any reader of 
OARPEUI50 give me the names of some climbers which 
would grow up dead trees, and under other trees?— 
AVMK. 

Many climbers }nay be grown—Clematises, especially 
C. montana, Roses, the beautiful Vines, Ivv, Jasmine, 
Honeysuckle, and other kinds ; but we should not advise 
you to grow dimbers against good trees. 


QUALITY GOOD. PRICES LOW. 

4tli. 15-oz.. at 4s. 9d. per box of 50 feet. 


Write for Oatalogue of stock sizes. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


72, Bisbopssrate St. Within, London, X.C. 


FRUIT & BLOOM SAVED 

By uftinar onr 

SMALL-MESH, ROTLESS, TANNED NEHINC, 

Well oiled and dressed. Same as supplied by us to the Royal 
Gardens. 105 yds. by 1 yd., 6 e.; 2 yds. wide. 12S.: 3 yda wide, 
rSe. Any lengt.h and width supplied.—THE UNIVERSAI. 
SUTPI.Y ASSOCIATION. Kjwf Wr.rW. 


0^ We are. In future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
If advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early In the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can bo inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the Instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
sf the week m^oe^iuf the 4ate of Issue. 


SUTPI.Y ARSOCIATION. Kjwf «» 


Intendiug purchasers shuuld send for uur Illustrated Pnea 
ist of Greenhouses, &r., o.implete from 48« . post free, two 
amps- 8 . HARTLEY k CO. Horticultural Buildere, 
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12 Terj choice Tar., 2/6. canr. pd. 

.c*"- P^. 

I .S/6, carr. pd. 

3/6, oarr. pd. 


GOOD THINGS CHEAP I!! 

RAUI |AC/ 550 BEST 80 RrS\Carriage 

UM n LIMOl Ca/«/ogrM€«/Vec. / Paid. 

We l&old one of the best and most Up-to-date 
Colleotlons in the Kingdom. 

CACTUS (true)*—New varieties of 1898 . 

Alfred Vaiey, Amber, Annie Turner, Arachne, Britannia, 
CapetM, Col. WilBon, Daffodil, P. C. Pawle, Frank Wood- 
nte, uipey. Keyne's White, King of Blam. Klngfleher, 
LaTerstock Beauty. Mary Service, MIm Pinch, Mr*. Dick- 
•on, Mrs. John Goddard, Mre. Scrase-Dickens, Night, 
Nil Oeaperandum, Porcup*ne, Primroae Dame, Profudon. 
Ruby, Standard Bearer, Stella. 
tS" 12 of above, all different, our selection, for 9/6, oarr. pd. 

CACTUS.—New 1897 . Very Special Offer !! I 

^ncan. Bridesmaid. CindereUa. Cycle Dr. Jameson. 
Ensign. Fantasy, Flossie. H. Stredwick. Jessie. Mrs. 
Allhuaen, Mrs. Kingaley Foster, Princess Ena. Starfish, 
The Queen. ' 

tSF 12 of above, all different, our selection, for 4/6. carr. pd 

CACTUS. —All the best older varietiee. 

t3r 12, all different, our selection, for 2/6^ oarr. paid. 

DECORATIVE CACTUS.-^me for cutting. 

tS" 12> all different, our selection, for 2/6. carr. paid. 

Uinw DnUlM . 

:: 

Tom Thumb DahliM 12.a 

For descriptions see Catalogue, free. 

CHOICE HARDY PLAHTS »orct^,w«., 

, Ss. 6d.: CoreopslajTan^ora, Se. 
m M rtmnm Perfeotion. 3 b. . 
aldalls. blue, 3s. 6d. : ditto, white, 
1, blue, 3e. 6d.: ditto, white. 3s 6d.: 
_ _^. 36.; ditto, white, 4s. 6d; Genm 

- ,,;•«* Pom. red. rose, white, mixrd, Ss.: 
l (Bfoiden-hair foliage). 12, in 3 vsre., 3s : 
'^tlouill^ and alba, 38.; Sc^let 
3-^— >beU|U most effective perennial for beds 

d^ Quoen viotorla* 3a.; CardJaalls, 3s. 
a (new), 4 b. fid. 

norite (Agatbtea ooelestis*, 12 for 2 b. fid. 
new double Iw-leaved, 12 vars. for 3s. fid. 

;-- •oented-leaved, all <iifferent, for Ss. 

^U^flne plants, 12, in fi best sorts, for 3s. 
-—““.light or dark, very fragrant, 12 for Sa 

idei^ grand for late flowering. 12 for Ss. 
iU (Pineapple-scented foliage). 12 for 8s. 
Japanese, 12 very choice named. 28. fid, 
^curved, 12 very choice named, 2 b. fid. 

. , Early-flowering Japanese, 12 vars., 2 b. fid. 

Pompon, 12 vars., 2 b. fid. 
UlF (ValloU), bright scarlet, fid. ea. ; 12 fo 

BraOTSnbklO semperlloreiis (greenhouse), 4d. ea. 

3i, dos, 

Pmt|rtomoiia, 12 grand recent varieties for 28. fid. 

N,B.—All per aoz. 6 of any of above at dosen rate and 
car. paid. 

‘‘MTTL* GKBIf^fid. each: 4s.fid. dos., car pd. 
FTOHS1A& autumn-struck. - ik including Gertrude 
PMnoDf Port ArthuTf Mnio. A. Roninf Mid otlior d6w 
van., for 2a, oar. paid. 

CANNAflL—The new fashionable flower, 12, in 12 named 
vari eties, fo r 3 b . car, p aid. . m « namea 

P *isA ltO ONAUM8.—^ow. Fringed, and Decorative. 

**°*** differed 4s. Pd . car. paid/ 
COLsUS. 12 gnnd varieties for 2a, earn paid. 
*^AS8IFT[,0BA CKERUliKA, ^inoh pots, extra strong, 
la ea.: loa doa 

forward. 

BRUDING PLANTS in great variety, see Catalogue. 
CATALOOUB8 FBEK 




The HoFticnltoFal Company, 

LEYENSHULME, near Manchester. 


PLANT BUYERS 

Rcqniring the beet Plante in the beet condition 
for STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
are reepectfnlly aeked to write for my 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Flowering and Decorative Plante. Palme by 
the 1,000, in all eizee and pricee. Bouvardiae, 
Tree Camatione, Fuoheiae, Geraniums, Ivy 
C^aoiume, Petuniae, for decoration, or exhibi¬ 
tion, &c , Ac. All the beet and moet popular 
varietiee. Aleo many epeciee and varietiee not 
commonly met with, at moet moderate prioee. 
Special terms to parties Uling new houses, 

FOB CATALOOUB WILL OBLIGE. 


YOUB ADDBBSS 


A. d. A. BRUCE, 

The Nurseries, 

CHORLTOR-CUM-HARDY. MARCHESTER. 


THE CARTWHEEL FLOWERIIl 


«e, 12 ft. high, 
ig bulbs, Is. fid. 


White flwers, 3 to 4 ft. across, grand foHag< _ 

Plant in the open now for next summer. Strong bulbs, _ 
each; 2 for 2a fid.; seed, Is. fid. and 2 b. fid. per pkt. Fuchsias. 
Urge M teacup, white, blue, yellow, the 3, S. A Roee with 
ipwn flowers, a Rose nearly blue, a Roee whoee flowers are 
2 fk in dreumferenoe; the 3 fr-^-- 

I. 


60 , 000,000 

■pEDDING PLANTS for SALE, very Cheap. 

•AJ A few are enumerated below, AU plants are packed in 
Moss, and oarriage paid. a d. 

12 Marguerites, large flowering kind, white or yellow 
50 ^ters, ail finest strain, weU miz^ ipure white) 

M Double German Ten-week Stock, my noted strain , 
lOO^lery, floe large plants, reaiU for trenches 
ndid strain, la ^ 


5 Canary Creeper 


50 ZinnitUL splendid strain,': 

50 Prizetaker Runner Bean, |mbui> nuw, ncTer oeaiicn.. 

Everlasdiig, white, roee, scarlet, large pLants 
M Violaa white, dark centre, grand for bedding 
25 Sweet Witliama Auricula-ey^ large plants .. .. 

W Sweet Williama double, finest plants ever seen 
% Perennial, grand stuff 

. noveltiea grai^ stuff 


M Verbenaa good’st^, laVoVeiTBUM D^as ! 

J 2 Scarlet Musk, Is ; 12 Begonias, ever blooming 
12 Tomato-plantk Rugby Gem. over 12 inches high . 

12 Large Thyme-treea move well now .. , 

60 Ageratum, blue, la.: 50 Phlox, good plants .. 
fi^rlet Salvias, la ; fi Blue Salvias (12, la fid.).. 

30 ^illardias, la; 20 Antirrhinums, whi^e or yellow . 

W Winter Cherry, Is.; 25 Salpiglovis, good plantB 
^ Aquiledaa white, yellow, and well mixed .. 

K Iceland Poppies (must clear at once). 

12 CaUiopals siandiflora, perennial, good plants .. 

3 Cucumber Planta Telegraph. Lockie a or Rochford. 

12 Enormous plants, large r^ Oriental Poppy .. 

20 Oypsophlla, tor cutting. Is.; 50 Perillaa 

50 Sky-blue Sweet Peas, quite novelty. 

50 Golden Gleam deep yellow Sweet Pea. 

25 Pink Cupid Pea, la : 100 Knest mixed Peas .. 

50 Sult^ white or yeUow, Is ; 100 LobeUa blue . 

15 Scarlet Verbenas, Is.; 15 pure white Verbenas 

12 Japanese Variegated Climbing Hope. 

^ ^frican Bfarigolds, la; 60 French Marigolds.. 

20 Petuniaa my noted large-flowering strain .. . _ 

6.F. LETTS, F.R.H.S.. Seedsman & Florist. 

W EST H ADPO N, RUQBY. 

IT WILL SAVE YOU 

To send for my 
CATALOGUE of over 


The industry now being carried on at my 
Flower Farms is the largest of its kind in the 
Kingdom, and the Roval dkimmiesion on Labour 
has reported upon the fact that 1,200 hands 
have been employed on these Farms during the 
busiest seasons of recent years. 

All the plants offered by me are exception- 
» I ally strong and hardy. The following wiU be 
sent aecwely peeked and CARRIAGE PAID for 
oash with order. 


50 , 000,000 


Bedding Plants of every description. ju»t published. Send your 
name ud addr^ on p.o. 200 Splendid Bedding Plants, such as 
Oeraniui^ C^oeolarias, Verbenas, and all named, carriase 
paid, 5e. fid. Don't miss sendingfnr a Catalogue ; it will only 
22?* 1*TTS. F.R.H.S., The Plant 

Farm, West Haddon, R ugby. 


Plants Worth Buying. 

UNEQUALLED YALUL CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASK 


Geraniums, named, beet varieties only, 6 for Is. 9d. .. 

Geraniums, grand new and extra chmoe, fi for 3e. 

^raniums, Ivy-leaved, best named dbl, var., fi, Is. fid. 
Arum LiUes, extra strong, lYs. fid. 100; fi for Is.^ .. 
Ageratum. Oannell's dwarf blue, 7 b. fid. 100 
^gonias, single, separate colours, Ss. dox.. mixed 
Chrysanthemums, finest exhibition var, 10s. 100 
n- * w" « PfTly flowering var , 25, 3e. 

^nterbury Bells, extra fine mixed, lOe. fid. 10» .. i c 

^leus, finest named exhibition var. 6 for Is Sd. ..2 0 

CampaniUa, lovely white, hanging. 4 for Is 3d.2 9 

Calcml^a Golden Gem, extra su-ong. ICs. fid. 100 ..16 

Double Petunias, finest named exhibition, 6 for Is. 9d. S 0 
Dahli^ finest nmd Cactus, Show, t Pompone, fi. Is. fid. 2 6 
Fuchdss, finest named exhibition var. 10s. fid 100 ..19 

three Fhenomenal, ditto, dhtioct, for Is. 3d. 

8 Musk, extra strong, fis. M. ^00.13 

«.“***■ William, Snowball Improved, Sutton’s 
Dwarf Blue, and magniflea, all Ss 61 . 100 ; 50 for 2 b. 0 9 

Marguerites, large white and yeUow, 6 for Is. 3d. ..2 3 

PelargOTiu^ show, R^al. spotred. fi for 28. fid. ..40 
«nk Mra Sinkins, strong plants, 10 s. 100 . 16 

^Ivia patens, lovely old-fashioned blue, I7g. fid. 100 .. 2 6 
Single Petunias, magrifioent fringed strain of very large 

flowers, beautifully coloured. 6e fid. 100. 13 

Lettuce Plants. Brown Cos and All the Year Round, 1/3 100 

GRAND NEW WHITE HANGING LDBELIA. 

o'wn i**® Attention of our Cnstomers and (he 

Public to thw grand new Lobelia, now being sent out for the 
first time. For size of bloom and freedom of flowering it is 
unm]iialled. and for pots and window-boxes it is unsurpassed, 
making a splendid pure white companion to our now well- 

OUR CUSTDMERS ARE SATISFIED. 

■ Dear Sira.-Pelargoniums received inexc'-l'entcondition 
I am agreeably eurprlsed at your liberal s*-lection and exccl- 
lent value.-^oura truly, J. Wilkinson, 49, Walpole-street. 
Rochdale. 23;4 99. 

If not satisfied cash returned. 

RIGQ A FIXTER, 

Nniwerymen A FlortstM, CRver»ham. Beadlns. 


BATH’S 

PANSIES, &c 

For Present Planting. 


2 fi 


PANSIES (PorpetiiAl blooming). 

^e folloiring selection of Pansies are the most popular, 
and should be planted at onoe. They include the magnificent 
vaneUes specially grown for the Royal Gardens at Frogmore. 

Bath's Improved OUnt MIxSu Uw 

aiworted colours . 16 

Batb'8 nnprovod Giant Yenow^ wiui dark 

nIoU'h in centre . 

BaWs Improved Giant Wliite^* with' dark 
blotch in centre 
Bath's Improved Giant Pniikle.' rich 'velvety 

purple . 2 0 

Bath’s Lord Beaoonsfleld. deep v'iole/purpi'e, 
top petalls 1 hading off to white, a magnificent 

bedding Pansy. 2 0 

Assorted varieties from above, 50 for 7 b. : ioo for 
1 3g. Carriage paid. 

Bath S Empress, a superb Collection, comprising 
the magnificent yarieties specially selected lot the 

Queen.. . 

Empress Psnsy Seed, in scaled packeU^ Is.,’ is. fid.', 
and 2b. 6d. 

Bath's Monarch, the largest Pansies grown, a 
I-colours, and a continuous bloomer: 

Oarriage paid. Seed Is. 

and Is. fid. per packet .. 

VIOLAS. 

.^21.1?******°*.' »*'« unequalled, continuing one mass 

of brillisnt colour from April to October. 

50 Named Violw In separate colours, yellow, purple, blue, 
rose, yellow edged blue, fw 6s,; 100 for 10^ Carriage paid. 


LOYELY IRISH AHEMOHES. 

The St. Brigld strain. 


Carefully selected. 


A blaze of flowers now at Hartland's. 
Ardcaim, Cork. 


8®®^ Is. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per packeL 


in dreumferenoe; the 3 fqrSK> with one extra. JAII free. 

COOItY, F.II.H.8., 


GIANT ARDCAIRN STRAIN OF 
FANCY POLYANTHUS. 

Magnificent show now at Hartland’s Daffodil and Tulip 
grounds, Cork. 

Seed, 6d.« Is.. Is. 64.* and 2s. 64. per packeL 

SEED WAREHOUSE, 24, PATRICK-ST., CORK. 

OTANDEN’S MANURE.—ErtabI5hed~0TO 

.k.w.Kl.'*' Th*«‘ro'>»Mt,»nd moat perfect FertlUzer In 
the Market. Only rery small quantities required to obtain 
the OMt results, thus rendering it by far the cheai>eBt manure 


BATH’S BEGONIAS. 

As bedding plants Begonias are indispensable; they totally 
eclipse the (.eranium both in colour and in fiower. They are 
^ a<Up^ to oonservatory and greenhouse decoration. 
The strain I offer is one of the best. The flowers stand erect 
on short-lointed footstalss; they are large, of fine circular 
form, and the plant is very dwarf and sturay. 

Single, fine, for biding or pot culture. In six distinct 
colours, 6 for 28. 9d.; 12 for 5s. Carriage paid. 

Single Mixed, all colours, fine flowers, 6 for 2s.; 12for Ss fid. 
Carnage paid. 

I^uble for lading, mixed colours, fine erect flowers. 6 for 
3s. Sd.; 12 for fis. Oarriage paid. 

CH RY8 ANTH EM U MS (Sommer flowering). 

These are specially adapted for blooming during the late 
summer and early autumn. They give a marvellous display of 
bloom from Ju^ to the end of October, or until the frost cuts 
them down. They are also suitable for conservatory and 
greenhouse decoration, and for cutting are Invaluable. Plants 
should be obtained from April to Jun*» and in 

good garden soU will require no further attention beyond 
carefully staking as they grow. My Collection includes only 
those which arc trno early-flowerlnff varieties. My 
selection, in 12 lovely varieties, Ss. fid. per doz., cairia^pai^ 

CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

This new class is no doubt the moet popular of all the 
Dahlia family, and for garden decoration as well as for cue 
bloom ite beautiful floweis are invaluable. The followinz 
sets of Cactus Dahlias are the best ever offered. 

Bath’s PoptUar Set 

Of 12 very fine varieties for 4s.; 0 for 2 b. 3d., carriage paid. 
Countess, of Gosfor4* cinnamon, suffused towards 

centre with gold 

Bertha Mawley, cochineal colour, very fine 
Gloriosa. t>rilliantBcarleL perfect form 
Mrs. Peart, white, splendid form 
I^dy Pensance, pme yeUow, of faultless form 
Marquis, rich fiery crimeon 
Miss Violet Mqrnn. fawn, shaded delicate pink 
Robert Cannell bluish shade of magenta, extra fine 
Mrs* Wilson Noble* a lovely pinkiBh.aalmon 
carmine-pink, tinted purple 
Sir Gibbi& brilliant scarlet 
La4y H. Grosvenor* golden-amber 
^ pith’s Choloe Set of 12 very fine varieties 
for 2 b. 9d.. carnage paid. 

^th’s Novell Sc 

7b. fid.: 6 for 4s. 


I for 5e.; P, 
' Set of 12 lovely new varieties for 


DAHLIA8.-U cholomt 

P AHLIA S. — Superb for cutting and 
garden decoration, 12 for 5s.; 6 for 2g. 9d.. carriage paid 

PLANTS FOR ALL GARDENS. 

Write for my oomplete Cataloffne post free. 

R. H. BATH, Ltd., 

The Poral F^s, Wisbech. 
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PLE ASE CUT THIS O UT. 

JOHN R. FLOWER, 

SEA VIEW NURSERIES, HAVANT. HANTS, 

WiU send you Catalogue^ Gratia^ on receipt of 
address on post card, oj 

1,000 YARiniES OF VEGETABLE & BEAUTIFUL FLOWER 
SEEDS, IN Id. and 2d. PACKETS. 

BQUAL TO WHAT ABB SOLD IN HIGHER-FBIOED 
PACKETS BY ALL LEADING FIBM8. 

The UnsoliciUd Testimonials received by him 
wonld JUl a large volume, 

_MANY PRIZES TAKEN BY EXHIBITORS. 

THE Best Is. Collection of Flower Seeds in 
•L the World, called the Startling Collection, poet free, 
U. 2d.; contains one iiocral packet of each of the fallowing, 
^th gratis p^ket of new and beautiful Mikado Poppy, a real 


Prize Stock, many colours, pronounced by all purchaaers best 
they have ever seen; Chiysanthemiun inodonim, producing 
purest double white flowers from July to December; tricolor 
Marguerite, New Lord Beaconstleld, Gla^tone, Sultan, alM 
white and yellow, all mixed guaranteed true; Mignonette 
Crimsoa Giant, large spikes; now Gaillardias, mixed, inciud- 
ing Picta Lorenziana, very brilliant, scarlet and yeUow; 
Godetia flaminea, flaming crimson, showy bedder; new 
Helichrysum Fireball, crimson, white, scarlet, and yellow; 
Calendula Meteor, very striking novelty; Candytuft, Dobbie's 
Spiral, white, excellent fur cutting; Linaria aurea, orange 
and purple, deserves extended popularity; new double Oom- 
flowers, in great diversity of colours. All easy to grow, with 
full directions for cultivation. And please to 

UNDERSTAND 

as a fnvther inducement to lovers of good flowen lo bf my 
Seeds, I will give 

A FLORAL TREAT FOR 1/4, 

All who send Is. 4d. instead of Is. 2d. for the above OoUeo- 
tion to cover cost of postage, etc., I will include, post free, an 
elagant Book of 61 pages and lOOillustrationsinotacatalogue), 

"HOW TO CROW FLOWERS AMD VECETABUS.” 

Brimful of Information worth many golden ooiiu to 
Amateur Gardeners for Outdoor or Greenhouse. Articles on 
Bulbs, Roses, Seeds, etc. Thousands already in circulation. 
A purchaser writes: '* Very pleased with your valuable book. 
It fully supplies the want of a Ss. book.” Another purchaser 
wrrites: " I am more than satisfied. You $ay the information 
is worth many golden coins; I say it is worth its weight in 
gold. If I could not got another I would not take fifty 
pounds for it.” This offer is-only to purchasers of above 
Seeds; or Book separate, or with other Seeds, 7d., free. 


Sea View Nureeir. BAVANT. HANTS. 


dUALITY & QUANTITY. 

Box’s Prize Winners. 
CHOICE BRITISH-CROWN FLOWER REEDS. 

B d. 

Bearonla, tuberous. Single, mixed .. .. perpkt. 0 6 

Beeoma, tuberous, double, mixed .. .. ,, 0 10 

^EODla semperflorens rabrnm .. 0 6 

Primola elnenele. Giant Pink .. 

^^ala ^enels. Giant white.. 

Prlmilla eiDensie, King of Blues 
^Imola smenela* Intensity, red 
Pninixla, above colours, mixed ., 

Gloxinia, erect, mixed 
Cf oisunen xlgrantenm. mixed 
Cineraria (Flora Medal, K ~ 


-K.H.S.. 11/3/99).. 

Calceolaria, Prize strain . 

Sweet Peaa, 13 new varietiep, B .. OoU. 

Sweet Peas, 12 recent varieties, O.. 

Sweet Peas, 13 favourite varieties, D .. „■ 

Shirley Poppy, Croydon strain pkt. 

BRITISH-GROWN TUBERS, 

Xreot, large flowers, 

18 Begonias* single bedders, crimson and scarlet ., 2 

18 „ N II rose and cerise .. ..2 

18 •• „ „ bronze, copper, apricot 8 

13 ,1 •• • salmon and orange ,. 2 

18 „ „ above in 8 colours .. 3 

18 „ ., It mixed colours .. .. 2 

18 II douole ,1 red. crimson, scarlet .. 4 

13 .1 11 II pink, rosoi cerise .. 4 

18 II I. II yoUow .4 

18 II II II m 8 colours .. ..4 

18 ,1 I, „ in mixed colours .. 3 

18 Begonias, single hybrldSi for nou. good .. .. 4 

18 „ I. I, „ very good .. 6 

18 „ „ ., „ sj^eodid .. 9 

13 M .11 •• ., exhibition .. 13 

13 „ double I, I, good .. ..6 

18 I, I, 1. „ very good .. 9 

18 I. „ I, excellent .. 12 

12 - iL, 't , ^ •• verychdoe ..15 o 

18 Caladinms, choice named .6 Q 

12 extra choice .9(1 

13 Gloxinias, erect, assorted .SC 

13 PsBonies, distinct, choice nam^ .6 C 

12 Gadllardlss, distinct, named.4 0 

13 Delphiniiuns, distinct, named .5 C 

100 Herbaoeons Plants, distinct soru .. 25 c 

00 1. ., 1.13 c 

All carriage Paid. No Packimo Cuarobs. 

JOHN R. BOX, 

Seed Grower and Nurseryman, CROYDON. 


120 BEDDING PLANTS FOR 5/- 

rjiflOMAS B ADM AN’S Collection comprises : 

■A 50 choice mixed Gerauiumo, 10 pretty Marguerites, 10 
Yellow Calceolaria*, 5 Fuchstu, 10 Verbenas, 10 Carnations, 
15 Blue Lobelia, and 10 Pansies. All well rooted, bound to 
ibrive. Post free, 5s. 9d.; half Collection, post free, Ss. 
P.O.O. with order. Gratis 10 clioioe Dahlias in each Colleo- 
^on; 5 in each half. 

THOMAS BApiyiAN„Fl<ffist, 

OlsW«rtU«s, . »• 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 

THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. CARRIAGE PAID 
TESTIMONIALS OP RECENT DATE.-Miss M., Bristol: 
" Plante arrived safely in good condinon, and are doing woJl." 
J. B.. Clitheroe, says: " Best lot I ever received; splendidly 
packed." A. O., Alderney; "Plants arrived in perfect con¬ 
dition ; not one has flagged. Thanks for liberal treatment.” 
J. L , B’gbam: " Last year’s plants gave great satisfaction.” 

B. d. 

12 Geraniums, Silver-leaf, scarlet bloom .... 

18 Coleus, most superb and distinct varieties .. 

13 Geraniums, Zonale (bedders) various .. 

12 Geraniums, Ivy-lea*. double, various, for beds 
100 Pyrethrum aureum (Golden Feather) .. 

12 Dahlias, sicgle, choicest hybrids, all colours .. 

12 Dahlias, single, dwarf, new hyiirids, various .. 

25 Perilla • ompaota, bronze foliage, b^der 
6 Cucumber, new Japanese climbing, very hardy 
6 Cucumlier Long Ridge very prolific 
6 Vegetable Marrows, Moore’s Cream ’’ or "Custard 

25 Tage’es signata, yellow bedder . 

25 Zinnia, double, grandiflora. 12 colours, mixed 
25 Zinnia, Curled and Crest^’d. 12 colours, mixed 

4 Vinca rosea, oculata, grand for greenliouae 

12 ThunbergiT alata. useful climbir, mixed colours 

13 T'opeeolum canariense. rapid growing climber 

5 Diplactis aurantiacus, bsautifiil greenhouse plant 
25 Balpigloasis grandiflora. 20 colours, mixed 

3 Paasiaora eie'ulea (Pasuon-floaor) 

6 Achillea " The Pearl.” grand for cutting 

8 Lavender, old English. 

>2 Nasturtium, dwarf yellow, bedder, "Coolaardie’ 

12 Nasturtium, dwarf dark, bedder, "T. T. &ng” 

IS Nasturtium, tall, va-ious colours. 

6 Torenia Fournier!, rich blue, pot plant .. 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellow, and sulphur, _ 

8 Primula obconioa, always in bloom, large plants 

13 Lobelia " Queen Victoria,” scarlet perennial 

4 " Baby ” or " Bmallest in the World ” Fuchsia.. 

4 " Monument," largest double purple Fuchsia .. 

6 Fuchsias, beet sorts, double or single, named . • 

40 Aster Betteridge's Quilled, 12 vanu, mixed .. 

40 Aster Bolts Dwarf tiouquet. 12 ran., mixed .. 

40 Aster Victoria, l2 vars., mixed. 

40 Aster, dwarf Chrystb. fid., 12 vara, mixed .. 

40 Aster, Comet or Poodle. 12 vara, mixed 
40 Aster Truffaut’s Perfection, 13 vara. mixed .. 

40 Stocks, double;, laf ;-fld., 12 vars, mixed 
25 Gaiilaidia Lorenziana, grand for cutting 
40 Phlox Drummondi i^randiflora, 12 colours, mixed 
25 Cornflower " Victona," new dwarf blue b^der 
4 Hop, new variegated, grand climber 
25 Ageratum. Imperial dwarf blue bedder.. 

4 Aloysia citriodora (Lemon-scented Verbena) .. 

40 Helichrysum (Everlastings), in 12 vars., mixed 
13 Salvia Bluebeard, continuous flowering, dwarf 
4 Lophosp rmiim eoandens, graud climber 
4 Maorandya Bardayana grandiflora (climber) .. 

12 Calceolarias " Golden Gem ” or " Sultan,” dark 
6 Rlvina humilis (Rouge plant), fruits very freely 
4 Trachelium coeruleum, grand pot plant .. .. 

12 Salvia patens, beautiful blue, grwd spikes .. 

6 Gannas, Crozy’s hybrids, large-M., various .. 

3 Begonia Rex, splendid foUage .. .. .. 

12 Nic Ttiaca afflnis (sweebsoented Tobaooo) .. 

12 Nasturtium " Fireball,” fiery scarlet climber .. 

100 Lobelia Blue King, the beet variety .. 

50 Lobelia, giant white ■. .. .. 

4 French Lavender, grand window plant .. .. 

4 Petunia, double, ‘‘White Lady,” fragrant 
4 Streptosolen Jainesonii, very showy 

13 Mimulus " Cuprous ’’ and "Queen’s Prize,” all colours 
12 Petunias, linele, fringed vars., all colours 

12 Tomatoes, " Early Ruby ” and other beet sorts 

4 Plumbam capensis (3 lavender. 2 whitel.. .. 

6 Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yellow.. 

9 CyperuB (Umbrella-plant), grand for rooms .. 

6 Begonias, giant strain, various colours, large tubers. 

8 Justicia amabilis, showy for greenhouse. 

4 Bryophyllum (Caudle-plant), of easy culture .. 

4 Acacia loi^antha, Is. 3 Croton " Insignis ” .. 

18 Heliotrope, beet vars.. la 2 Draciena australis 
4 Saxifraga sannentoea (Mother of Thousands).. 

4 Grevillea robusta. Is. 4 Golden Moss 

3 Panioum variegata, 3 Isolepis, 3 Tradescantla (the 

18 Papaver Orientate hybridum . 

6 Stenactia speciosa, lavender-coloured Marguerite 
~ Gypsophila paniculate alba, invaluable for bouquets 
.3 liollyhockB, choicest double, various colours.. 

13 Baponaria ocymoides, bright pink trailer .. 

4 Sunflower, double, " Solirl d Or,” very free .. 

6 Sunflower, single yellow, dark eye. 

6 Pyrethrum uliginosum, Giant White Marguerite 
4 Anemone japonioa alba, grand for cutting 
13 Violas, choicest varieties, all colours .. .. 

13 Lychnis (Rose Campion), very showy .. 

3> Antirrhinums, dwarf, in 6 grand named varieliee, 

very showy and continuous blooming 
35 Iceland Poppies, in 3 separate colours .. 

13 Pentstemons, Gloxinia-dd., giant strain, all ooloors 
12 Verbenas, Auricula strain, 3colours, named.. 

4 Camoanulas isophylla alba (grand for sutpending) 

6 wmilax (diinlrer), grand for cutting 

All. 

grown, . . 

extra cheap stuff from store pots or 
quantities at same rates. 

128. worth for 10s. Oath with order. 

8. ROGERS & SONS, 

WMtoni aad Nene Nurseries. VVlilttlesea. 


i above plants hxve been transplanted, and are sturdy 
n, specially fur travelling. Kindly compare these with 
0 cheap stuff from store pots or seed-beds. Smaller 


In variety, grand plants, 6 for Is Sd : larger, in bod, 6 for 3e. 
Geraniums in variety, 12 for la. 3d. AraUas. extra large, 6 for 
9.1.; 12 for Is. 3d. Ferns in variety, 6 for 9d.; 12 for Is. Sd. 
Asj^distras, " The Parlour Palm," strong young plants, 6d., 
9 L. Is., 3 either size, post free. Fuchsias in variei>, 6 for la 3d. 
Oenistaa, grand plants in bud. 8 for la 6d. Fioos v la-Uoa 
(rn<’ia-nibber), 8 young placis in pots for growing on, Ss 6d. 
All healthy plrata Poet free. 

F. G, KILLliB* LtcL, Ocklynge Nurseries, Eastbourne. 


TX) TEST CHEAPNESS compare price and 

-L quality. Try oar CoUectiona all namtd Tarieties, 
package and earriam free for cash with order. 

A. 24 Soft-wooded Greenhouse Flowering Plants, 5a 

B. 24 Choice Foliage and Flowering Plants, 7a 6d. 

C. 12 Choicest Stove Plants, lOs. 6d. 

D. 24 Choice Stove and Greenhouse Ferna 5a and 7a 6d. 

E. 12 Choice Calodiuma lOs. 6d. 

F. 34 Cuttings of choice Fuchsias, 28. 6d. 

G. 34 Rooted Chrysanthemum cuttings, 5a 

H. 12 Choice* LiUes, good bulba lOs. 6d. 

Whatn'er you need irritt to UJt Jot price. 

W. GOODLlFfE, M.A., Cambridge Nurseriot. Worthing. 


EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLECTIONS. 

^ Carriage Paid. Strona Plants. 

To make Greenkonso Gax.- 13 Geraniums, 6 

Fuchsia 2 Begonia 2 Marguerite, 2 Spinea 8 Solanama 18 
Tradescantla, 2 Nicotiana. 3 Musk, 2 Petunia 3 Uoinua 1 
Deutzia, for 2 b. 9d : double qiuintity, 5e. 

Clematlsoa.— Choice \<i8orted. red. blue, grey, white; 
4 for la dd. Lobelia Kmperor WUliani.— Popular 
dark-blue dwarf; 150 seedlings, for pricking off, la 
Choice Hard# Perennials for early blooming, 
assorted from the following (my selection): Anemones, 
Rockets, Lupins, Polyanthus, PobentUla Flax, Sweet William, 
Pyrethrums (mixed). Stocka Violas, Pansies, Oeuma Colum¬ 
bines, Aubrietia Canterbury Bella Valerian, Foxgloves, 
Carnations. Lychnis ; 60 strong plants for 3a 9d.', 120, 4a M. 

Beautlflll Hardj Clunbers.— Honenuckle. Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper, Climbing Rose, Irish Ivy, Olematia For- 
nrthia Jessamina 3 Perennial Pea, Passion-flower, Euony mua 
Ooloneaster, 6 American Bellbind. 4 Periwinkle, for 2 b 9d. 

Twelve Pinks, twelve Camationa twelve Picoteea 
mixed colours for 2 b. 

Seeds I Seeds 1—25 Packets of Choicest Hardy Flower 
seeda vari eties easiest grown selected, la 3d. 

.8M.00e Geraninms, Autumn struck.—Ohoioeet rarie- 

ties, mixed, 12. Is 3d.: 100 for It .; extra size. 12, Is. Gd. 


_ Grand Hardp Kversreena.— Laurel, Arbor-viua 
Box, Yew, Euonymua Pine, Fir, Privet, Rhododendron, 
Aucuba Mahonia Cypress; 13 strong plants, Sr. 9d. Or 12 
splendid Flowering Shrubs: Laburnum. Lilac, Broom, Ribea 
Spinea Berberia Coroniila Oytisua Laurustinua Sjringa 
Snnwbmry, Dmitzia for Ss. 9d.; half quantity, 3a 

Usofol Herbs.— Thyme, Sage. Marjoram, Mint (two 
kinds). Lavender, Parsley, Savory, Sorrel, FenneL 25 assorted. 
Is. 6d.; 50, 28. 6d Strong plants. 

FnohSiSS. choice mix^. Is. 3d. dos.; Begonias, choice 
mixed, 2a dor; Cucumber Piantf, strong. Telegraph, Is. ea, 
extra size, Is. 6d., fruiting; Golden Thyma very be»utiful, 6, 
Is. 9d.; Lilium auratum.6d.; Tiger Lilieii, 3d.; Montbretiaa 
10, la 6d ; choicest auilied dark red Daisiea make splendid 
edging, 12, Is ; Eucalyptus (Blue Gum), 4, la; Aruma with 
beautiful spotted variegated leaves, 6d. each. 

All the above are strong planta bound to give satisfaction. 

a GAYS, OARLTON, LOWESTOFT. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

New CATALOGUX for 1889 Post Free on applioatioo. 

HAHLIAS.—12 choice Shows, Fanoies, Cactus, 
U or Pomponea Ss.; 35 rar., 6s.; 60 Tar., 10a 6d.; 100, IQa 
Dry pot roots same price. 

1 n non begonias (dry tabeni).—12 very 

XU)UUU choice, 5a: splendid mixed, 3a doa. 91a 100. 

fjARNATIONS.—12 fine namiM varietiee, ^ ; 

6 for 2 b. 6d 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 grand exhibition 
U Tar., 2 r. ; 25 var., 3a 6d. 18 standard eofta ior out 
flowera la 3d.; 86, ^ So. 

^TOMATOES.—Rowley's Up-to-Date, most pro- 
J- lific and finest flaronr, la per packet. Plants, Sa M. 
per doz. 

ITELIOTROPES.—6 ohoioe named varieties, 

aA including Swanley Giant, la 9d. 

J^ANTANAS.—6 fine varietMS to name, Is. 6d.; 
pUCHSIAS.—12 choice varietiee for exhibi- 

I- tion, 3a ; IS good eorta 2 b. 

lUrARGUERITES.—Fen d'Or, HaUeri maxima, 
IaL and Agatha ocelestia 2 of eadi, la 3d.; Sa doa 
PELARGONIUMS. — Fringed and spotted 

A exhibition Tarietiea 18 for 5a, ready for 5-inah pota 
(lERANIUMS (Zonal). — Pearson’s choioest 
^ Tarieties, to name. 6 for 2a, 18 for 3a 6d. Doublea finest 
Continental Tarieties, to nama 6 for 2a, 13 for 3a 6d. I*y- 
leaf, double: My Collection oontaias the Tory best of theaa 
in ail shades of colour, 6 for la Od., 18 for Sa 

pOLEUS.—12 brilliant ooloored varieties for 

exhibition, Ss.; 13 good deoorative sorta 9a Sd. 

pENTSTElMONS.—6 fine named sorts. Is. 6d.; 
pAU?EOLARlAS GOLDEN GEM, strong, 

VJ autumn-struck, from cold frames; fit for immedliM 
planting, Is. Sd. doz.; Si. 100. 

AU poit/reefitrCesk, 

POWLEY & SON. 

PHIL^ADEIJ»H1A NORWICH. 

CHEALSil^ 

mmm 


VIIHILD-WIOE kENOWN- STRIKING (lOVELTIES 
CASHEW CATALOGUE POST FREEi« 

c}. C/ualr^orts,[ 


in/- grand collection of in/. 
lU/ bedding plants for 

24 Geianiums (all colours), 34 Fuchsias, 24 Ivy leaf Gera¬ 
niums, 2( Saett Heliotrope (dark and light), 34 Marguerites 
(white and yellow). 13 8 weet-euented-leaf Geraniums, WStooks 
(Ten-week, mixed), 24 Ijobolia (blue), 12 White Lobelia 18 
Yellow Calceolaria, 12 Sweet Verbenas, 12Nioot1ana(Tobaooo- 
plant), 12 Petunia, 12 Chrysanthemums, 13 Asters, 12 Man¬ 
golds, 12 Musk. 12 Sweet Peas (mixodl. 12 Golden Feather, 13 
Tomatoes, 6 Cucumbers. Carefully packed, lOs.; carnage 
paid. Is. extra. Price List free. 

HENRY PESTBR. Nurseryman. ENFIELD HIGHWAY. 


LONDON FERN NURSERIES. 

liOLUHBORo’ .Tunction, LONDON.— Ferns, large and small, 
AraUos, Grevilleaa, Cyperus, PioiiF, Ericas, Palms, Draemnas, 
Aspidifetras. Msrgueritea,CrotoDS,GeniBtas. Roses, Bouvwdias, 
BoUuaums, A. cuneatum lor ouUing; do.,small.for pott^^ 
Trjde. op atmlicatl^o. Spepij) 
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T. TURNER, A GT. SUHON, CHESTER. 

SPRXJOa'Clh OX.S^ZCrJlLBB'OZI S^XaS. 

This season beins the best 1 have ever had. I am desirous of making many alterations for autumn. I'now offer the whole of 
my stock at GRKaAy RKDUCKD PRICKS to clear the whole of it out. Tho offers are as long as unsold. Orders over 2s. 6d. 
Srriagepaid: also GRATIS with eve y 2s. 6d. order 3 Lillum lanoifollum rubrum, red. ^ffusea with white. This is by Car the 
SeapestSffer Ihavoo^r mad^AS I WANT TO CLEAR THE WHOLE OF MY STOCK. A fewprlao named Cannaa, 2s. 6d. dos. 
Largo roots. Cactus Dahlias. 28. 6d. doz.; 2-year-old Begonias, 9s. 100. READ THIS ADVT. CAREFULLY. 

CAUNATIONS. named, c. 2. : IJ, 3.. M.: Crimion cio.., i BEDD1M0 PIAMTS AND GREENHOUSE PUUfTS. AU I H.P. ROSES, EXTRA URGE. SALE PRICE. 

GOOD STUFF AT SALE PRICES. 


CARNATIONS, named, 6. 2»,; 12, 3«. (kl.; Crimaon Clove, 
12, 36. 6d. PlNKa.—E. Laahams Pink, 6, 2s. 6d.*, 12, 4a 
Seedling Carnationn, 25, Ir. 3d. 

CANNAS, CROZY’S, named. 6, 2 b 6d.; 12. 4a. 8d. Sale 
|.ri c, 6, iB M.; 12, 2«. ft.1. Mixed. •). la.; 12, la. 9d. 

AMERICAN PEARL TUBER03E.S. Sole price, 25. Is. 6 d. 
lOrdinory price. 12 , Js.) 

I CI.ADIOLU.S, T.EMOINE S hardy hybrids, 12. IS. Cd. Solo 
rrico, 25, Is. 6d. 

I GLADIOLUS GANDAVENSIB, exhibition bulbs, 12, Is. Pd. 
Sa|M price, 25, I.b 6d. 

GLO.VINIAS EREQTA ORANDIFIX)EA,named, 6,2 b.61; 
12, lA. M. Sale price. 6, Is. 9d. *. 12, 3b. 

ADAOI'ALACK BROAD BEAN, largest for exhibition, 
adTtrtisul at Is. qt. Sale price, 3d. per qU 


ASTERS, the very fineet, 60, la. 6d.; 100, counters ok oxford 

-ti 2-.. f d. Dwarf Ten-week Stock, 50. la. Cd ; 100, 2a. 6d. 

Pyrethmm (Uolden Feather), LO. la.; 100. la. 9d. Nicotiana A,4 feet 


lURNER B ORIMBON RAMBLEA, la. aiza, 3 for Is 3d. 

Six. Twelve 


atliniB (Tobacco), 25, la. 3d. Margneritea, white and yellow, 

25, l 3 . 3d.; 59, 28 Heliotropoa. light, dark or mixed. 25. oal^ ptic^ ^ 

la 6d Fuchsias. 25, la Gd. Dahlias from cuttinga, Gaotua 

and Fancy Pomponii. 25. la. M. Calceolarias, yellow. 25. Is. (id ^ extra plants.^ 


MAUNA ODARTA,4 feethigh .. 
GENERAL JACQUEMINOT .. 
MRS. J. LAI NG. »al<^ priC/O of 9d. rize . 


CAPT.’. CHRISTY, good amff 


Sa|M price. 95. !.■» 6 d. t aiceoisnaa, enmaon, JO, la. oa. marfgoius i!,'oorauo, xa, i». V p V' p^.., ’ ; 5 » S 

GL<).\rNIASEREQTAORANDIFIX)RA,named,6,2B.6d.; Marigoltia J^glon of Honor. French. K, la. PRIDE OF \YfAmiAM 19 3 0 

r fs M Sale price 6 la. 9d. • 12. 3 b. or double, 26. Ib. 6 d. Echeverias, 12. Is. 6 d. Red Lobelia, i2. ' ti/xn, noyai. J. unerpin .. i a .j u 

ADAorALACK BROAD BEAN, largest for exhibition, 28. 6 d. Geraniuma, 12 , la. 3 d. Ohryaanthemuma, 25 for Ib. 6 d And about M other vaiietiea. Thm R(^ are all txtia 

H.><,pnc..3d.p«rnL A BALIA SIEBOLDI, 2 year, old, 6. 1,. 6d.; 

0 iC\ COLLECTION OF LILIUMS.— ^2 aura- 12 , 2a. 6d. Coleua (French Netties), 12 , la 6 d. Primulaa, (Worth 9s. dozen.) 

MAMED GLADIOLUS. - Kelway', Gold 

ImbPllatmn grandiSfmm. 2 TJUum BpeciOBurTSHMU Krat. la. M. Named Heliotrope^ 6. 2s. fd.; 13 ^ &l. “"Medal, 6 . named, U. 3d. GI^oIm gMjUv^^ 

Ld>t.aa.Pd. worthSR .Sain nrit^A'>« Named Puchsias, 13, 2a 6 d. Named f er l lums. 12. 28 . H. dozen). Sale price, 26, is. 6 d. 100, 4b. Oandidum lilies. Bale 

M. eo.. wortn OB. baiepnoe-s. Jacoby. Queen of Whites, Niphetoa, Happy Thoughr., price, 12, Is.; 25. Is. 6 d. 


lunbellatum grandiflomm. 2 Tiliiim speciOBom album Krat 
Lot, 2a 6d., worth 5b. Sale price 2 b. 

Choloe Named 

L THE BRIDE (new), white, very fine, 50, la 9d. 

1 SCARLET QUEEN, lar^ single scarlet, 50, la 9d. 

S. MRS. WALKER (extra), white, blue shaded, 50, Ifi 9d. 
1 MELEN MARIA, dark blue, very pretty. 50, la 9d. 

5. MIXED double, a grand mixture, 50, Is. 9d. 


Jacoby, Queen of WhiteB, Niphetoa, Happy Thought, pnee, 12, Is.; 25, la. 6d. 

DEGONIAS.— Prize Bt,rain, 2'j'esr-old tobere, Qu»n'?ictori»I‘rediM.ed?6iiil^.Ua, jJ'mI* ’ 

p in <5 P^^RNS iu Small pots, 6 varieties, 5 Pteris, 1 

DEGONIAS. — r ^ Maiden hair, 6. la 3d.; 12, 28.; ICO, 12a 

" colours, 25, 2fl. ; 50, Sa. 6d.; ICO, 6a fd. Salepnce. -npiUPT* ka i on 


5. MIXED double, a grand mixture. 50, la 9d. — colours, za, za , oo, «. oo.; itu, oa lu. oaiepnce. TIRIVET —SaIa nriuA Rt\ la lU R^ixll 

»in 5 aorta la 6d.; loom 5 aorta. 28.6d. Sale price. any50.lB. gEGONlAS.-Prize Strain fjr poto, gujran- X^^liuuia’gi^i, bL prW^ lV(M. Am 

BMONIA. TnberoggrjjUd. d.^ *«»{. CmeUe. .melbA 

* * -- ** cS?' TROUBLE BEGONIAS, io 5 colours, 5 small, saie pbipf nc tfa darfr at uai b Aonuiaov ddipe 

VERDTRl? 5 coloura Is. 8d.; 10. 2B:6d.; 20. 4 b. 6d. lirge tuber.. TEA ROSES AT HALF ORDiNARY PRICE. 

H N§BAlN“®^r^ J.’li b! 50,; MABECHAL HIBL yellow. 1, .iM, J. ta. 3d. » 0 - 

L A. VENlAe cherry-red >. •• •• 8d* 6s. 50 e. /n i OYn^fAO 'vPVfW'l j * P A A *“ v ‘ 19 3 0 

LUCY MOURY, roae colour .. .. .. 8d. 6a SOa flLOAlNIAS EREOIA GRANDIFLORA, GlJ)IR£pEDIJON,bufl-yeilow,laBize,3,lB.3d. 2 6 — 

MAD. CURTOISB, rose.8d. 6a ROb 2-yfar-old bxlba in splendid mixturea Bole p ioe, 6. Is.; SGUV. !^ PRES. CARNOT, extra fine plants 19 3 0 

LUTEA NAN A fL-PL, bright yeUow .. Bd. 6a 50a. 12 la. 9d.; KO, 12.. Named. 6, la 9d.; 12, 3s.; 25, 5». 6d.; PE8LL DESJARDINS, clear yeJlow .. ..19 3 0 

MAD. TOURS NUB AN, dariTbright roue.. 8d. 6a SOa 100. 2Ca SOUV. D UN AM I. carmine and siDfr-roae ..19 3 0 

MULTIFLORA GRACILIS, bright straw. ^ ^ DEGON!A TUBERS, started in 5 colours, •• J S 2 5 

berry colour «. »• B(L 68. 50 b. X) 1a 6d * 10 28 6d ' 30 4fi * lOi 128 fid KaIa nrinA V. Dt LA MALMAI80N, white, extra .,16 2 6 

PETIT HENRY, brightcrimBon-BCAirllrt .. 8d, Pfi. SOa, Tt JTONTRRWTT J2r Saleprioe ..13 2 3 

ROSEA MULTIFrdO^.Boft rose .. .. 8d, 6a 50a f ^TaudLRl^OSMIiE- Mi^lE OB ORLE^S coppery-yellow, fine.. 13 2 3 

80LIEL DE AUSTERLITZ, fiery red .. 8d. 6a SOb. FLORA.—Sale price of either, 50, la ; 100, la 9d. CLOTH IL DE SOUPERT, miniature .. ..16 2 6 

n«TT,w., F«h. Doz loa AMERKJAN PEARL TUBEROSES.-Side ««| DEW^TBV1^ wWb Mdb^^ 3 0 

DOUBU BEGONIAS. ^ ^ Bd price for good bulba 25, Is 6d. mmk ^ ” *' i 2 2 5 

I'S 106 060 SPANISH IRIS.-Started, 60, Iz 3d.! 8>lvia, mme! " " " i S so 

r * V_ •*l'?r9§ 259^ Mme. Rachel. Sir Newton. BritJsh Uueen. La FaToiiritn. MMR. noDHKT o.r».mv.rtHn,ann i a in 


1 salmon 1 9 
.. ..19 


LAFAYETTE, dazzlingcinnabor^ed .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

M4D. GALLAIRU fleshy rose .. .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

OCTAVE MALLET, pure white .. .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

BEGONIAS. Single varieties. Prise strain. 

S^e price half below prioea For B. Doa Per 60 100. 
Scarlet, moBi brilliant and effeotlre .. 2/6 4/6 15/- 27/6 

Roee, a delicate and lovely oolOTur .. 2/3 4/- 13/- 35/- 

Orange, rich and diBtioot .. .. 2jf3 4/- 13/- 25/- 

White, perfectly pure. 2/6 4/8 15/- 27/'' 


Mme. Rachel, Sir Newton, Britteh Queen, La Farourita MME. S. COCHET, creomy-orimBon centre 
La Beaulie, Formosa, Heroine, Prince of Orange, IdlacinuB. MARIE VAN HOUTTE, pale yellow .. 
Mixed ones not started, 6d. 100. Sole price. THE QUEEN, whlte-y^ow 

P I8, FLAG, or IRIS GERMANICA.—These duchess de aue®-adt. yeUow .. 

are BDlendid for gardens. Ordinary price. Is. Cd. dozen. KRUGER, coppery-yellow .. 

Sale price of IriB gennanica, flowering roots, mixed, 60, ** iV 

la 3d.: ICO, 28 3d.; 1,000, 20a Named, ordinary price. 4a 6d! d «>PP®ry-yeUow .. 


.. m 4^ 15/- 2^6 !«• ^ t 2'* 3d.; 1,000, 20a Named, ordinary price. 4afid! ^i® «>Pl*®ry-yeUow .. 

M 13 - » - doz.; gale price, named, 6 , la ; 12 . la 6 d.; 100 , Kfa. I * V,.*.; 

" H Vz i- JRJS RASMPFERI .(Japan»e I.i»).-Ssle Sik^AN 


Yellow, a moat charming colour 


2/9 5/- 16/8 80/ 


TRIS KyEMPFKRT /TanatiftsA tiial R-l« ^AISERIN AUG. VICTORIA, white RoBt 
IKlft (.Ja^neBe Iiib).— b«e m am an COCHET.tne finest terra-cotta 

, :o .P"ci o' “**«<'> 12. la ; K. Is 6 d ; named. 6. la ; REINE EMMA DES PAS. aplendid Rose 

I/- IJ. Ib. 6 d. A few colours: whit«, doable white, violet and CATHERINE MERMET 


fctra Pine ^ ^ *^do^a»rii>p^ emuble white, double | LEO XIII, a vei 


2 apuo‘e wnite, QouDie LEO XIII, a very useful sort 

9/6 17/8 violet, double blue, extra white, Ac. Sole price, named. 12, SOUV. DE MME. J. METRAL, fine flower 


BOUQUET D OR, pole yellow .. 
CELINE FORESTIER, poleyeUow 
OPHIR, retldiah-coppery 
REVE D OR deep yellow .. 
.MONTHLY BRIGHT PINK .. 


^_ ' . Solo price. 12, 2b. 6d.; G lor la td. OPHIR, ml^ah-coppery. 

month!;? ggiif •• • 

HACl'US DAHLIAS, large roots, named, 12, P*^ 7 * ^'o*’fd Snnea flUi^ndula fiomwplena. 6 CAPUCINK,flneySlow .. 

QPECTAL OFFER OF ROSES, 12, 4 to 7 feet, SAXIFRAGE Ijrce leaf Sale orice 6 for Is • v^***^^® Rosesoffer^ Sale priw m 

o 13. I. W. EchsteriM torb^diiig.£lopriw.6,lJ;i3 

G.bSf iSl°V.6n "ohSiSfChl2.?<^ l^e ';id'Md ^WUU aXSiSf; *'*" ••"'lIRTATIDa 


, red and white, Bole price, 6 


All above Roses offered Sale price oa long as unsold only. 
Your own selection, 1 of a sort, 0, 6d.; 12, 4a 

LILIUMS, MY OWN IMPORTATION. SALE PRICE. 

Six TwoIto 

Auratuma, 5 to 7 inobea Sale price .. .. 1 6 19’ 


20 000 VALLEY CROWNS, aSSK?(^ eSSyli i5i,J£2^ :: :: { 

TURNER’S Plants.—L obeUa cardioalis (the jV/V/VJ f^aie price, so. la. 3d.; lOO, 2a Aoratums, in fine condition, 9 inch .. 2 

d-Bed Lobelia), & Ib. 6d.; 12, 2a 6d. PentBtemonB, Kelway’B TlUFTEl) PANSIES, all ColoUTB, moet lovely (“dv. at la. each; 10a dozen, 10 to.l2) 3 


d- Red Lobelia), G, Is. 6d.; 12, 28. 6d. PentstemonB, Kelway’a T^U 
named, 6 for 28. Gd.; mixed. 12, la M. Cannos, rootB. 12. J. # 
A 6d.: named. 6. 2s. 6d. Funkia (Day Lilies). 6. la 6d.; 12. u. \ 
^6d. Japanese Wineberry.lB. each. Hypericum Moserianum 25 , ig 
(Roee of Sharon), 6<l. each; dozen, 5a Physalia Franchettl -rw] 
*d*Panci« Lantern), roota 6, la 3d.; Aikekenri (Winter 
Cherry), room, 6, Is. 6d. Shrubs: CupreBBUB, Tarious Borte, ■*. e 
I ipectmeoB, 6,2a 6d.; 12,48^Cd. 12 variona ahrubs, 2a 6d. doiibl 


Lilium lorgiflorum ffiganieum 


2/9 COUACERS’ COLLECTION 2/9 

Sale Frloe 28. 

Owitains—Half Pint early Peas, Half Pint late Pt_ 

wket each of Beet, Broccoli, Kale, BniBsels, Cabbage, 


extra tine mixtureB, 25. Is 3d. Hollyhocka Benary's |>j}««na lorgiflorum 
double, ueuai price, 28 8 d. doicn; Sale price, 25.1 b (M. Lfjiuna ^temani .. .. .. ,.3 

Digitalis gloxiniieflora. Foxgloves, mixed, 12 K 3d. Anchura Lilium Kri^eri (pink) . 1 


I },f^ket each of Beet, Broccoli, Kale, BniBsels, Cabbage, 
'^flower, Celery, Ridge Cucumber, Leek, Cob and Cabbage 
}*twce, MuB:«rd, Creas, Parsley. Savoy, Vegetable Marrow, 
' M. each of Onion. Radish, Parsnip, Carrot, Turnip, and aix 
*^eU of Good Flower Seeds. This Collection Ib Bplendid 
wie, ud would cost 4b. to 4a 6 d. If bought separately. 

9k M. collection of GLADIOLUS. 

31 I^moine’a 24 K el way's 24 GandavenBlB 

Half, 1b. 6 d. Sale price. 

OLADIOLUS, HYBRIDS.-Kelwsys Gold 

Medal strain, named, 6 , la 9d.; 13, 8 a Kelway's, In 
fine mixturee, 12, la fid.: 24, 3a 6 d. 


DigltoliB gloxiniieflora. Foxgloves, mixed, 12 1«. 3d. Anchura rH?**™ D ipmk) .19 

itsJica, lovely blue flower, fine for LUtting, 25 for la 3d umtellatum grandiflorum.10 

.\gro«tnmma Flower of Jove, 25, Is. 3d. Aquileglo, small, 25, f“bu™ tignnum Fortune!.13 

la 3d. Chelone barbata, 50, la 3d. Sootch Thistle, 6 . Is ^“ci'obum roseum.10 

.Scarlet G«urn, 50. Is. 6 d.; 100. 2b. 6 d. All the above are half Lj ium lancifolium rubrum.16 

the ordinary price. 50, in 5 aorta la 6 d.; 1(0, in 10 Boris, 28. fid Ljbum speciosum album Krtet..16 

riAP VATinM.Q .oorll.nno A Libum monvtnim album . 10 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI, self-clinging Vir- 

ginian Creeper, ordinary prioe, la each; Sole price, 3, 

! la 3d.: 12. 4a 6 d. (Cheap at 10a) 

•RUNNER BEANS, 8d. quart.—Giant White 

Runner. P. Lodv. Chamnion. white Heeded. 


All above Liliea are offered leas than half ordtri^ price. 


ir3d®^"ir4^M7ck2lD!u0a^^^^^ la each; Sale price, 3, STANDAU BOSES, la Ua dooen; Sole 

in fTXrv’wP ^unnamed, dozen. Si.; Sale price, fie. 


DTTMK’Ta ^TiurriDn ATI \ r-p a xrrinrr rxT> a ^ 2a 6 cl.; mixed, 6 , la ; 11 la 6 d. Double Begraioa 5, 2'F. Holmea B. Rothschild 

LUNK.IA oUBCORDATA GRANDIFLORA, in 5 colours, 2 b 9d.; 10 , ^; 20 , 9 a; exhiUtion size, sTsa: S’O. Jacquendsol J. Hopper 

U. 6 d. la Pa; 25 for £ 1 . ^ , g. Jamaln J. Bright J. Cherpin 

[ pUNKIA, vat legated loavw, like variegated PEAS, Ud. per quart.—Bliss’ Abundance, G. Ly^nalse P'5 Waltham MsS'l^vSdilr 

I * Axpidutra, large roots. Sole price, 6 , la Gd. u Brunner M.^aita“ i[!!d'. Q l^Sb 

T^ATOES for plan, 4.25. Is. 6d.-Ch.I. 

I RALSAMS. Camellia flowered. 12 for la. 260.000 


WlUte A.AlezJef 
B. de Nelge 

; 12 . 

^ ' H. Jamaln 

Paid 

lance, G.Lyonnalae 
Queen, U. Brunner 
i. Jeyes' Mad. V. Verdiee 
Jltro. Mrs. J. Loing 


A Colomb 
B. of Waltham 
D. Jaxnoin 
F. Holmes 
O. JooquemlBOl 
J. Bright 
k Hole 
F. of Waltham 
M. Charta 
A Maynard 
Gloire de Dijon 


A. Corridre 

C. Foreetler 

D. of Edlaborgh 

B. Rothschild 
J. Hopper 

J. Cherpin 
P. C. de Rohan 
Mod. E. Verdler 
Mi^. a. Luizet 
A. Wood 
La France 


RALSAMS, Camellia flowered, 12 for la. 


yVltl IIIJll "xiAcu, w, XB. ou. ; heavy cropper; Hathway'a Excelsior, round red. solid 

r M colours, white, yellow, and blue, Iwge red fruit, best for ordlmSy use out Sale 

_ pH«.!b.iaM. Original from 
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.EKOwSlfSAKlIAS. ROSES IN POTS 


150,000 STRONG PLANTS 150,000 

Turner. Alfred V'asey, Britannia, Caailda, Capstan, DaffodiL - 

E. J Deal. F.O. Pawle, Falka, Gipay. Island Queen. Keyne s wnw itVAnv* 

White, Kins of Siam, Larerstock B^ty. Kint(ti«her, Mrs. 8. ^ ^ , * .... 

Dickons, Mary Sorrioo, Mrs. Dickson, Miss Finch. Night, Catalogue of orer 400 raneties, free on application. 
Primrose Dame, Porcu^ne, Regulus, Ruby, Standard Bearer, - 

in ».o.t „,„8 "lAMD NEW AND CHOICE TNUE CACTUS 


purple; STARFISH, pure orangeacarlet, a gtand rariety; 
i.- iM A .iu M.i KEYhE’S WHITE, pure iTory-while, the best white Cactns 

Mrs. K. Foster. Mrs. Allhausen. Nil Desperandum, Pnncess —imkI The Set. itost free 5s 

Ena, African Queen. EdwarA Badmau s selection from 

these, 12 first-class exhibition colours, 6s., post free, tee 12 TRUE CACTUS EXHIBITION VARIETIES. 

Cataloane. blanche KEITH, yeUow; lady PBNZANCE, yel* 

Fusilier, Beatrice, Mrs. Montefiore, Mrs. F. Fell, Mrs. low; GLORIOSA. scarlet; MAT'IHLESS, black: BEk- 


WUson Voblo, Mrs. A. Beck. OiBsar. Aurora. Miss A. Jones, TRICE MARTIN, white; MRS. WILSON NOBLE, deep 
Mabel Keith. Mr. B. Stirling, Vslkyrie, Lady Pentanoe, salmrn-pink; FUSILIER, coral-pink: EAKL OF PEM- 
Nightinga'e, Bennett, Mehala Sbereff, M^or Haskin^ Mrs. BROKE, rich plum; MAYOR HASKINS, crimson; MRS. 
Turner, Barnes, Sloane, Welch, Bashan, Folkestone, Ernest BARNES, primrose; BERTHA MAWLEY, cochineal 
Oanneli. Bynsford, Henry Cannell. Harmony. Earl Pembroke, colour; KYNERITH, rermilion. 

Grosrenor, Oosford, Blanche Keith, Matchless, Bertha 12 splendid rarieties, poet free, Ss. Cd. 

k^wley, Oloriosa, The Bishoit, Mrs. Peart, Mrs. S^mour, ^ CaotUS and Decorative varieties, including 
J. E. Frewer, Cannells Velr^Auarra, D^oata. Empress of Inuia. cpim"on; Ht. Catherioc, yellow; Mrs. 


Apollo. Mrs. H. Cannell, Baldwin, Arundel, May Pictor, 
Cannell's Gem, Crawley Gem, Radnor, Oannell's Farourite, 
Irene Cannell, Mary Hillier. Edwara Badman's selection 
from these, 2s. 6d., post free; purchaser’s selection, 3s. 6d. 
dox., post free. _ 

For full List and Descriptions see Catalogue, post free 
on application. 


Show Dahllas.-20.000, jdl the finest chosen for k^est true to name. 3s. Pd 


Hawker, sulphur, Ac.. Ac., Ss. 6d. 

12 Finest exhibition Pompones, lo iuclude 
White Aster, While Bedder, Alwine, pink; H. E. Seale, 
orange; Isabel, scarlet.; Catherine, yellow; Sc., Sc., 3s. 6d. 

12 Finest Exhibition Donnie varieties, true to 
name, 3s. 6d. . ^. 

12 Finest Exhibition Pompono varieties. 


competition from my unrirall^ Collection. Edward Bad- |a wi, 
man s a*lection, in 12 diatinct Exhibition colours, 2s. 6d , post “ 

free. Purchaser's selection from 3s. 6d. dox. SOO Cata- 
Ipxne. Gram 

Fanov Dahlias.—10.000, the finest money can ba;^. blooms a 
See CatsIoKue for nsmee and descriptions. Edward Badman s giiBtenini 


12 F^eat Exhibition Singles, true to name, 3s. 6d. 

NOVELTIES. 

Grand Dno Alexis, a most attrsetire variety. The 
blooms are large, pure white, and in a good light bare a 
glistening sheen like silk. 

Black Prinoo, rlrb deep maroon, almost black, rrry fine. 
One of each, post free, for 2s. 

POT ROOTS. 

A few hundreds to clear: Cactus. Pompone, Double and 
Single varieties, all true to name. 28. 6d. per doxen. 

SUCH'S NOTED HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Snmmer-flowerlnx. Japanese, and Pompone 
varieties: Flora, Fred Marionette, Luxemburg, Piercey s 
Seedling, La Verge, Mme. Deagrange, Geo. Wermlg, O. J. 
Quintus, Harvest Home. Mme. Marie Massey, Mons. G. 
Grunnerwald, Ryecroft Glory. 1 each of 12 varieties, 2s. 6d. 
Zonal Pelarxonloms. 

12 Choice Single Greenhous varieties, all named .. 4a. fid 
12 Choice Double Greenhouse varieties, all named .. 4s. fid. 

HAILSHAM. SUSSEX. I 6 Choice Double Ivy-leaf Geraniums.2*. 3d. I 

_!__ Fnohsias. 

n EGONIAS, Tuberous-rooted, Siuglee, splendid „ ™ '’*'*'^*■(>4 

•D tubers In i.nd mixture, 64. doi.; lu 6 duttoot S 3 ;;, - " ;; ;; ;; ;; 2 S 

colours, 4s. dot Doubles, fine mixed. 5^ d<^ Gloxinias Such’s World-famed Early-flowering, 

choice mixed, 2a. fid. dox. Geraniums: Scarlet Vesuvius occfsi Dl AMTQ 

la. 3d. dot; 7t 100; West Britton Gem (best scarlet). SEEDLINU PL.ANTS. 

Henri Jaooby (finest crimson), Raspail (scarlet doublet, White Such’s Giant Comet Aster, a very distinct and beautiful race; 

1>:^W msMmSlwsA Assaam /\# WlttFASa fiilwAP VApi#- FKa asa Iasn^VA wit ll V^rPATkOdwl A#tAkP f Ha 


selection, Ti finest Exhibition varieties 2t fid., post free. 
I^rchaser’s selection from 3t fid. dot 
Pompono DahUas.— ^000, in all the beet and moet 
perfect kinds. Edwaid Bsdman's seleotioo, 12 distinct Exhi 
bition colours 2a fid., post free. Purchaser’s selection from 
3e. fid. dot Catalone for names and descriptions 
All above are from sin^e pots carefully packed, tree 
per Parcel Poet. 

All interested in Dahlias either Cactus Show, Fancy. 
Pompones. or Singles should write at once for my 1899 Cata- 
logus poat free on application. 


EDWARD BADMAN, 

ONSLOW NURSERIES, 

HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


Niphetos Pink Ohnstins < 

g ted. aU Is fid. dot : lOt 1C 
>m, strong rooted cuttings, 


irimsonj, Raspail (scs 
■tins ween of W1 
: 10s ICOl post free, 
iittings, is 3d. dot; 


Whites Silver Varle- 
e. Calceolaria Golden 
t; 5s loa 


Nnrserles, Hnllglu tnu SUSSEX. _ 

120 PLANTS FOR 5/- 

PDWARD BADMAN’S BOX OF PLANTS 

contains: 80 Geraniums (mixed twlours incioding 5 
choice Ivy-Uaved), 10 YeUow Caloeolariss 10 Fuchsias 10 
Sweet Heliotrope, 10 Ageratum, 15 Blue Lobelia, and 6 
Verbenas AU weU roo'ed and »ure to please. Half the 
OoUeotion. 28 fid., post fres 9d ; half Collection, fid. extra. 
NOTE.—10 choice DahUas gratis with each whole CoUeotion, 
5 with each half. P.O.O. with order. 

EDWARD BADMAN, NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 

I WINDSOR LAWN TENT. 

I 6ft. squars For gardens lawns ten- 

I nis and cricket grou^ 

Made from artistic 
striped tent canvas No 
Obktkk Pols, aUowlng 
whole of interior to be 
need. Complete with 
framework, lines pegs 
maUet and bag, 

8.2 178. 6d. each, 

lists Testimonials free 

A. POTTER, 

Tbnt Works, 
Wolverhampton. 
Maker of Marqueee and 

I aU kinds ef Tenu for 
Larger size extrs Sale or Hirs 

Makmr to At Queen and Primet of Walt*. _ 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


the flowers are large, with loosely-arranged petals after the 
style of a Japanese Chrysanthemum, 50 strong plants 
2 b. 9d.; 100. 48. 

Nicotians affinis (sweet-scented Tobacco planU), 12 for 
Is. 3d.: 25, 2 b. 

Asters Stocks Phlox Drummond!, Golden Pyrethrum, 50 for 
Is. fid.; 100, 2s. fid. 

Verbenas whits blue, scarlet., or mixed, 26 for 2s 

Balsams Camellia-flowered. 25 for 2a. 

Send/or Suek'e CatalOQu*, poet/rre on applUntUm. 

All Plants post free if cash with order. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Trial Order soUcited. 

Address- 

ERIC F. SUCH, F.R.H.S., 

The Royal Berkshire Nursery, 





IS BEST 
^2 Endell Street, 
r covent Garden. 
LONDON, W. C. 


MAT U the BEST MONTH for purebaaieg Pot Roses, | 
either for planting out or growing on for the oonservslory. 

GEO. COOLING & SONS 

Devote special attention to the cultivation of Roaes in 
pots and have now thousands of fine plants of every 
deacription ready for sals 

NEW ROSES. 

One dozen of the best New Roses of recent 
years, stronx plants In pots, for 2ia 

We include L'Innacence, the lovely new white Tes 
Victoria Melita, the improved Kaiserin Augusta Vic¬ 
toria; Ards Rover, Dickson’s new crimson climber; 
White Maman Cochet, the white sport of the beautiful 
Msman Cochet; Delicats Cooling's histinct new pink 
Rogosa; Mrs Robert Garrett, a grand new Hybrid Tea 
from America; Aglais the new yeUow rambler; and five 
other diatinct new varieties Eveiy Amateur should 
buy these new Roaes and keep his ooUeotion up to date. 

TEA-SCENTED ROSES IN POTS. 

FINE BUSH PLANTS COMING INTO BLOOM. 
One dozen, distinct varieties. 16s.: two 
dozen, equally oholoe, SOs. 

We include good specimens of aU leading varieties, 
rucb as Niphetos, Bridesmaid, Maman Cochet, The 
Brids Mar^chal Niel, As, Ac. 

CLIMBING ROSES IN POTS, 

WITH LONG SHOOTS FOR IMMEDIATE EFFECT 

One dozen, stronx plants. Ids; two 
dozen, SOs. 

We include only most suitable varieties for climbioir, 
such ss Mat^ohal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Climbing Fene 
des Jardins, As, As 

HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES IN POTS 

These are particularly suitable for flUing up vacancies, 
forming new Rose beds, or for planting singly In borders. 
We now offer them at only a slight increase upou the 
prices ebsraed for plants from vne open ground durirg 
autumn and winter. There ia not the siuhtest risk in 
planting, and with ordinary attention they will flower as 
freely during summer and autumn as established plants. 

One dozen, distinct kinds, 128.; two 
dozen, 22s. 6cl. 

'We make no charxe for basket or paoklnz 
when oaah accompanies order. 


yew MAY CATALOGUE of Roae^ in 
PoU, Clematis and Climbing Plants^ Bed¬ 
ding Plantsf d'C.f post free. 

GEO. COOLING & SONS, 

THE NURSERIES, BATH. 


QEO. BOYES & CO. 

Offer none but the Finest Quality. Splendid 
Testimonials every day. 
on non CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Now U 
OvJjV/V/V/ the time to plant stroaic healthy plants from 
the open, in the b-iat new and choice varierie^. Glory of 
Pacific, Ac- 12 vigorous plants, 28 , re^ly fine stuff. 

7 ONAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’i zuperb 

Lt strain, lieanUful colours, inioieose trusses. Strong pisaU 
3 b. fid. doi. named. 

nOUBLE IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS, beet 

•Lr sorts, 6 for Is. 9d.; 3 b. dox. 

C non HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 

v/jV/V/V/ K-1 way's Model, finest strain, glorious colour* 
ppleoiUdly marked. Strong plants, 2 b. dox. , 

5 AAA FUCHSIAS.—In the finest new and 

jVJv/L/ choice sorts. 12 fine plants, single snd double 
Is. fid.; 24 for 2 b. 9d. . . ■ 

nOUBLE PETUNIAS.— Finest new and choice 

Lr named varieties, strong plants, 6 for la. 9d.; 3a dm 

POLEUS.—12D^ntiiul varieties for Is. 6 d. 


“GARDENING” BINDING GOVERS. 


We are. In future, compelled to go to 
preee a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
If advertleers will, therefore, send their 

advertlsemente as early la the week as UAnUCninu Dinuinu uuft 

poaslhle, ae no advertisement Intended fox co,en><or binding each-ro'umeofG.tiiDt- iJ ofn 

stopped, nnloee the Instmctlone are received ^ ^ Booksellers and Newsagents, or from t 

by the first Pe^ on the FRIDAY moralnx Publishing Ornez: 

D Iff UM 80OTHAMPTON BTREBT. STRAND, 6 


QOLEU 8 .—12 beantiinl varieties for Is. 6d. 

i POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER.fi 

jitSxiffl-Erect-aowering. v«y Bn, 

1 .. Id, The blades of all the above are made 1 1 young pi snU, 2 b. dox. Fine tor planting, 

from the very best English onioible oast staeL Pod .1 TJELIOTROPES, sweetly scented, 12 fitrong 
^ "1 plants. Is. fid, 

J. and H. R. HOU WAM, ^ -I- qBELIA, magnideent dark blue, strong 
fiheal Island Works. SHEFFIELD, I Ll young plants from cuttings, 3s. fid. per 100. 

^Eb 'KILLER.-Hunt’. Univer»i. 


" “CARDENrNG”“BINDINC”C0VERr“ 10,000 

UHnUtninu uinisuvu wvv s.*.wt Sept, to June. Fairy. Maud Dean. O. A. Dans, Eldorado, 

CoTen< for binding each vc'.umeof O from VoL I. ^ . ■jjjq finest, 6 for v. 3d.; 12 for 4a. A speciality, 

ptothepre^cntt^eareonesle. ASPARAGUS FERN.—12 strong pUntfl lot 

Price Is. fid. each, Poat free Is. 9d. each. 6 for la. 9d. 

Of.UBookretor.«4N,.^U.or«remU» • .rttll ort« Oidf. 

37. SOUTHAMPTON BTREBT. STRAND, W.O. AVIESTONE PARK NURSERIES LEIGE8TEA 


Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or from the 
PuBLiBHiNO Ornez: 

37, SOUTHAMPTON BTREBT. STRAND. W.O. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Largest Steam 
Rorticultwral 
Works in the 
World. 
Works cover 
6 acres. 


W. COOPER,.. 

HORTICULTURAL PROVIDERS, 

755, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.L 


f 600 Houses in 
i Stock to 

I Select from. 

( Inspection 
I Invited. 

I Illustrated 
} List free. 



CIRCULAR LIGHT 

CONSERVATORY. 

Subeuntially constructed 


LANTERN ROOF 

CONSERVATORY 

A very elegant and highly 
finished structure. 


Latest Frame, Best Weldless 
Hteel Tubes, 1899 Improved 
Bottom Bracket, Tangent 
Wheels, Brake and Mud 
Guards. Gent's from £S lOs. 
Ladies' from £8 (with Dress A 
Gear Guards), twelve months’ 
Warranty. Lists free. Agents 
wanted. 


upon ^e most approved 
principles. 

See No. 9 in List, post free. 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Made of l^-in. well-seasoned red dval with S-in. sashes, 
giazed 21 oz. 


SPAN-ROOF FORCING HOUSE. 

I A most useful bouse for 

gentlemen, nurserymen, 
*c., for forcing and grow- 
LU Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 

Melons, Ac. Complete and 
re^y for erecting on 

12 ft. wide. 

£10 0 0 


SPAN-ROOF 

CONSER¬ 

VATORY. 

Substantially and 
handsomely built. 
Bee No. 20 in LisL 


Length. 
20 fL 
40 ft 
100 ft. 


ARDEN LIGHTS. 

Painted and Glazed 21-oa. 
Sft by 2ft. .. h\- each 
VCV 4fL by 8fL .. 6/6 „ 

efL by 4ft .. 9/- „ 
Unglazed. 

^ 6ft. by 4ft ..8/6 „ 

Special quotations for large quantities. 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE, 


Everything Complete 
and 

Beady for Erecting. 
Prom £216s. 


Span-roof. 


SAFETY 

CHICKEN COOP. 

Coop only, 48. 6d. each; 
12 for 50 b. 3 ft Movable 

Wire Run, 3s. each extra. 


INVINCIBLE HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


AMATEUR FORCING HOUSES. 


MOST EFFICIENT AND 
CHEAPEST 
IN EXLSTENCTE. 

Cost of complete Apparo 
tUB for Greenhouse, with 4-in. 
flow and return pipes along 
one side. 


For Cnoumbers. 
Tomatoea Melona. 
fto. 

Brerything complete. 
From 50 b. 


PORTABLE 
DOG KENNEL 


SPAN-ROOF 
POULTRY HOUSE. 

6ft by 4ft « ..2 

flit by 4ft « - 8 

7ft by 6ft _ ^8 

9ft by 6ft « ..4 


^, Dove or 
^ Plgreon 
HR Goto 

IM 

^ WalL 


LATEST DESIGNS IN RUSTIC WORK. 


ISSION, SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENT, 

OR 

BILLIARD ROOM. 


IRON BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

A Churches, Temporary Hospitals, Bungalows. 

ftA Packed on rail, or erected in any part of the 
i”* I Kingdom. 

8 in Ltat. 


Made in Sections OUR LEADING 
Complete, £3 lOs. FEATURE, £5 

For other designs see List. 


This House, 
£4 complete. 


To 
Clear. 
£0 2 6 
0 7 6 
0 2 9 


Plans and Estimatesi 


PORTABLE STABLE, 
COACH-HOUSE, 


SPECIAL LOW QUOTATIONS 
FOR HORTICULTURAL 
TIMBER AND IRON. 


HARNESS-ROOM 


Span Roof Forcing House, wood base. 


12 ft by 8 ft. ".. 

52 Unglazed Lights, 6 ft. by4 ft., each 
10 Glazed Lighu, 6 ft. by 4 ft, rach.. 
5 Span Roof Cucumber Houses, for 
brickwork, each 100 ft. by 10 ft, 
complete, with centre gutters. 


CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 

27 in. wide. 

ad. ad. I. d. 

3 ft long .. 0 11 16 ft long.. 1 10 I 9 ft long ? E 

4 ft. „ .. 1 8 7 ft „ .. 2 1 10 ft „* 3 

5 ft „ .. 1 6 18 ft „ .. 2 51 

Ashphalte Roofing Felt Ss. 6d. per roll of 25 yards. 

Special quotations given for Quantities. 


TRICYCLE 


HOUSES. 

4 ft wide. 

- £2Sa. 


16 doz. Pea Guards, per doz. 


Sizes and Prices upon application. 


LONDON, 8.E. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Digitized b>' 
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REALLY GOOD SEEDS 


KERR’S DAHLIAS' 

All clMses, In 400 best rarietlea, from 2a. 6 d. dot All the 
best 1893 raHeties in stock. See OUT Catalorae, and 
book your orders at once for early delivery. 

•‘I have great faith in your Arm. The Dahliw I sent for Tr/M-r TirA-arni 

last year were the best I got from anywhere, and I got some Lr X UU W A-W iJ 

from 5 difl" rent firms.' —A. G , Sheffield, 30ch January. 1899. 

GRAND NEW CACTUS VARn^IKS Of 1898. DCAIIV 0(1011 CCCnC 

-22 ***** Belection, lOfl. doz.; IxUUi# OttUO 

CACTUS DAmiAS (true type), older ^rs. from MODERATE PRICER 

2 a. 6 d. doz. Show, Fancy, and Pom pone Dabliaa ^ 

ia all the finest exhibition varieties, from 28 . 6 d. doz. All APFLT TO 

from single pots, carefully packed, and post free. See our —■ a na 

Catalogue, and book your orders at once for early delivery. CYnHNH/\|y| 

SWEET PEAS* 24 fine new varieties, large packet of 
each, 2 s. 6 d.: 12 finest varieties, Is. «d. Bee our List. TaTiViV StPAAt RlPlTI ITIOrnmTI 

ROCK PLANTS (Hardy Herbaceous), 100 for 20 b.; l©nDy Oireety DiriUingUillll. 

3« JfO ONE WILL SERVE YOU BETTER. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS.—A specialty. See Oata- _ 

logue. 12 varieties, 3s.; 100 io 50 varieties, 218. 

^ua^uF harS plant for cutting purposes in cultivation; MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

1?::;’' .ch.o*led*«I b, .11 to be O,. B«t. Ch..p.^ .nd Ud 

slon. 9d. each, 2 for is. 3a , 12 for os. Reliable ever published They contain only the 

BEGONIAS. DOUBLE EXHIBITION.-Full-ske _ _ „ 
tubers, separate coleurs, 9d and Is. each; Ts. 6 d. and 9 b. per Best VeffOtAblCft, Flowers, and BulbS WOrtb 


AT MODERATE PRICER 
apply to 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM The following mixtures arc composed ct 

m i. 04 . 4 . D* • U PURE GRASS SEEDS only, which have been 

l6nby otreety Dirmillgnain. thoroughly cleaned and carefully mixed, 
NO ONE WILL SERVE YOU BETTER. They cannot fail to give the most satis- 

_ factory results. 

Wt »e I th4> Mcd In/ icfijht, irhich tv the only eorrfct metXod 

MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

fire ac^owl^ed by all to t^Beet. “pd Most f^^paj ks. sptcial mixture, whicli 

Reliable ever published They contain only the found very successful in many public and priva e 

Bert Ve.et*Me» Flowe^ .nd Bulb, worth " Vrib;;’,. 

0 . 0 . . u T . O « Merw,,. BARR’S “STANDARD” GRASS SEEDS for 

Being the Selections of the Orow««. Market Garden Lawn?, Golf Links, Crickot Grounds, 

Glardener^ and the mOBt ^^brawsd Profe^ni^ardenw ^c.-In this mixture there in a l irxer quantity tf 

and Amateurs in the Kingdom. They also oonUln ven dwarf fioe-le-vved G^aiwesthan in Barr s‘ Thames Einha-'k 

useful Cultural Tnstnirxions. menf .” Per lb., s 6d.; per 10 lb., 128. 6d. ; pni 20lie. 2^. &!. 

For SWEET PEAS and oth-r dalit es 4v. s^ BARR’S NEW MIXTURE Of Dwarf GRASSES 
JAKDENIMIILU .sTii.^TKiifjrJit.uary. Peliruxry. 4 March. producing an Extra Fine Smooth Lawa. 

-- ■ “ - A itp.cial iiiixxii'e of ili.t fim »t-lea%cd and dw4»-frt-i- 

SPECIAL SEEDS FOR SOWING NOW *; 

1 can and do ohdlenKe niy apecial strains against anv in the 2«.; |.er lu lb., ‘8*.; p-r 20 il»., S-s. 

Kingdom. Autirrhinnni 1 he IHde, fimst wmle, l,.‘iU)'e«ds Fnllrr jMrtiruhirn, trilh hhilK on iht management cf a Uvn 

*d. Aqiiilegia, new hyb'ids. 3lX) seeils, 3d \uricnlu-Sbow. nent on appiic-itu/n. 

lOOseecs, la ; et.oicest Alpine, 300 seeds, &1 Csl^eoiir’a oatvwc t a\xt1C TWAWTTHF 

extra Qhoii«, la W Carnation, extr* ch-ice. ICO 8ee<l8, BARRS NEW LAWN MANURE, 

•28. M,: 50 DOC Is, iB 6d. Cineraria, Pouglas' Prize Strain. .. PHYTOBROM A.” 

WATSON-S LAWN SAND, the Weri 
lardia perennial hybrid, 500 ^eedB, 3d. Gyuroi hila elegana. Ivill.r for use on I,5wns. 

2 drama -/d. lAthynial Eve.lotting Pea), pink, 50 a^eds. 2d. 

white, 50 seeds, 4.1. Mignonette Machet, 1 drum, 3d. Pansy, Eu I partifulars ov applica.fon. 

250 setdB Is. Papaver nudicau'e, mixed, 1,0JO se^ls. 2d : BARR’S SEED GUIDE (ftrOC) contains a hiU De- 

pilneuro, Sd, Picotee, extra chok«, 50 seeds. Is W. "by- ,,.iir)tive LiH of th** bw-t V-geiob-es and moet beautiful 
-alls FranchettI, 500 s-eds. 6d. Polyanthus, kol -I^ed, l,.0 many Prai-tical Hints on Culture, valusi.k to 

seeds, 6d.; g>ant white and yelloir, 151 seeds ^l.,_ Leans ii*r. ener>, Amateura and Kxbibitors. 


BARR’S 
GRASS SEEDS 

for Lautns .tennis CoUr^s Z Crickef Grounds. 


MR. RDBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

Are acknowledged by all to be the BesU Cheapest, and Most 
Reliable ever published They contain only the 


dox. Nothing belter to bo had at three times the price. growing. 

BEGONIAS, SINGLE EXHIBITION. — (^Id Being the Selections of the Largest Seed Growers. Market 
Medal all atn. Si»rlol^ yellow, white. o^angA and pmk. ctaipdenerB, and the most celebrawsd Professional Gardeners 
Pint SiZd IfUbcrSi 48. doz. y Bni&ll6r sizo 2fl. Gd. dOZ- *—-1 Am^tAMira in tYkm ITlniPflrkm Xh*»w rIeD fVmtRin Fftr% 

BSOONIAS. - Choi«« n.mod Doublrt, 12.. .nd Thn, .!«. oonuta ..r. 


15s. doz. 

All our Begoniai are now started into growth. 

“ Double Begonias to hand this morning in splendid condi¬ 
tion I never saw finer tubers."—W. 0. K., West Hartlepool, 
Srd March, 1899 

TOMATO PLANTS.-Kerr'g Prizetakor, without 

iimibt ihH finest scarlet Toma‘o in cal> ivation for exhibi¬ 
tion unequalled, and an extraordinary crupper, 28 . dozen. 
This varie y yained l»t prize at the last greit Glasgow show. 


v> A Q.c.TVf fW A ATVA M hn Whi^A PfljiAinn - flower) lOOseecBi 1 a J ci.oic£8t A^pinf', 300 Beedji, Gd CftU'tJoifcna 
S:.h ■ ' '■ e.tn. ohoine. l. Oi Cm.tion. e.tr. ch .iofc ICO Kfl.. 

??.M.;50»c>I._6d. Ciner,rl..ppu,l»' Price atr.,,.. 


ALTHS A NIGRA. The Block Hollyhock, grows 

8 feet high, very strising, fid. each; 6 for 23. 


FLO^^^NG CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A speciality. 50 beet and newest varieties from 28. Cd. doz. 
These glorious flowers shoul 1 be in every garden. Plant at 
once, and with little more attention they will be a nia'S of 
bloom t'om .July until frost seta in. No nrden complete 
without them. 12 finest plants, in variety of colours, 28 . fid. 

READY SHORTLY. - Lobelia, fid. doz.; 3i. UO* 
ABters, mixed and in serrate uol'uus. Dwarf, Tall. 


SPECIAL SEEDS FOR SOWING NOW 

1 can and do ohAllenge my special strains against anv in the 
Kingdom. Autirrhiniini 1 he Bride, fin* at wmle, l,.*iU).e«ds 
’d. Aqiiilegia, new hybrids. 3lX) seeils, 3d \uricnlu-Sbow. 


lyhook, grows •200geed8, la fid Coreopsis (''a'llopeis) grandifiora, best of 
all, i dram, 4d Cyclamen, extra choice, 50 seeda 28. Gail 
pwailBWft lardia perennial hybrid. ^ ^eedB,3d. Gyneo^hila elegans. 
t M U M * drama -/d. 1 Athynis ( Evei lotting Pea), pink, 50 a^eds. 2d. 
kiwi a# iwi 50 seeds, 4d. Mignonette Machet, 1 dram. 3d. Pansy, 

rom 28. Cd. doz. 250 setds Is. Papaver nudicau'e, mixed, l.OJO seetle, 2d : 
irden. Plant at piloeura, Sd, Picotee, extra choice, 50 seeds. Is ikl. Pliy- i ,e7im fve l.i-t 
rill Iwania'sof -alls Franchett*. 500 s-eds. Cd. Polyanthus, kol’-laccd, i^«0 I piewers. with 
larden complete seeds, 6d.; giant white and yellow, 15 1 seeds W. ; Ucan t. , ener>. Ac 
colours, 28. M. Hybiids, 150 seeds, Gd. Piimrow, Deans Hybnd^ 1:^ | 


Hybrids, 150 seeds, Cd. Primrose, Deans Hybrids, 15o 
. 8 ->eds. 6 d. Pyrethrum. choice double hjbrids, 60 seeda Gd 

READY SHORTLY. — Lobelia. Cd. doz,; 3i. ILO H’.reptocarpus, new hybrid^ 300 seeds, 6 d. Viola, from 
Asters, mixed and in seuarate uol'uus. Dwarf, Tall, phoiceat eoits, 150 seecs. Cd. Wallflower, blomi crinison. 
Comet, &o, 4d. doz.; ‘2a. Cd 100. Stocks, mij^ed or 3 drams, Sd; Dwarf (kilden, 2 drams, 3d.; Wallflower, 
separate colours, 4d. doz ; 23. Cd. 10); also PhlOX, Ruby Gem, 1 dram, 3d ; Harbinger, 2 drams, 3a.; Double 

Golden Feather, Marigolo s, Antirrhinums, f-gnuan. 250 saeds, 6 d. 

Nasturtiums, vc . &c ,^,gpg pgg^ ppjg APPLICATION. 

FANCY AND SHOW PANSIES. 12 finest named.- - -- ——- 

- IMPORTANT NOTICE 

GLADIOLL-Finest mixed bedders. 9d. doz.; 5a. Cd. 100. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ * " * * * ”_ ’ * ^ ^ 

GLADIOLL—Bplendid Hybridised Seedlings, Cannot be 

exoehed 12 for 28 .; 50 for 78.; 100 for 12 s. FQP StrOng*, StUPdy plailtS SOIld tO JOHN 

^48. fid. doz. POTTS, No seed-ljed riibbish sent 

from this Nursery. All ^ogas Car- 

The following are all perfectly hardy, and once planted riage Paid fOP Cash Wlth 0rd©P| J2S. 
permanent. For garden decoration or cuUing unexcelled. j a 

BoccoNiA coRDATA (Plume Popoyi -A giorioiu wopth Charged lOi. A trial sollclted. 

plant with lovely creamy-white fcalhe y spikes, Cd. each; j2 Bmilax, Is 61. 12 Fuchsias, true to name, 2 b. 12 mixed 
^ Fuchsias, Is. 3d. 12 Solanuraa, Is. Cd. 1 larzo Marshal N iel 

MONTBRETIAS.-A most charming plant, not unlike Is. 3d. 12 Heliotrope, Is. Cd. fi extra large di» to. Is. 6 d. 

miniature Gladiolus, rich 9 »*Arlet and yellow, iinrirailed for jj Mother of Thousands, la 3d. 12 Salvia rpVndens, Is. Cd. 


BARR and SONS, 

I? A13 King StrBer,CovBni' Garden,London. 
JRSERIES: LONG DITTON, SURREY, 


For strong, sturdy plants send to JOHN 
POTTS, No seed-bed rubbish sent 
from this Nursery. All goods Car^ 
Plage Paid for Cash with Order, J2s. 
worth charged lOs. A trial sollclted. 

12 Bmilax, Is 61. 12 Fuchsias, true to name, 2 b. 12 mixed 
Fuchsias, Is. 3d. 12 Solanuraa, Is. Cd. 1 larzo Mar<k>hal Niel 
Rose, Is. 3d. 12 Heliotrope, Is. Cd. fi extra large di'to. Is. fid. 
8 Mother of Thousands, la 3d. 12 Salvia rpVndens, Is. fid. 
12 Veronicav, Is. 6 1. 1*2 large (Jeraniums. out of 4i-inch pots, 
2s. fid. 12 scarlet ditto, Is. 3d. 12 silver-lexTed di'to. Is Cd. 

12 mixed ditto, Is 3d 6 Hydrangeas, Is 3d. 1 'arge Passion¬ 
flower, Is. 3d. 12 Calceolarias, GoWen Gem or Bronze, Is 3d. 


cutting. 2s. 3d doz. ^ 12 Veronicav, Is. 6 I. 12 large Geraniums, out of 44-inch pots, 

DELPHINIUMS.— We have a fine stock of this splendid 28. fid. 12 scarlet ditto, Is. 3d. 12 silver-lexTed di'to. Is Cd. 

border plant, finest mixed colours, 3a. doz. 12 m'xed ditto. Is 3d 6 Hydrangeas, Is 3d. 1 targe Pxssion- 

ORIENTAL poppies, finest hybrids, very striking flower. Is. 3d. 12 Calceolarias. GoWen Gem or Bronze, Is 3d. 

and tbowy in the bord"r. s'rorgjilants. 3s doz. ; 4d. each. ^2 extra large Fuchsias, 2s. fid. 1 green Asp distia, 1 varie- 
LYTHRtJM ROSEUM SUPERBUM. — A love'y gated ditto, 1 India-nibber-pl«nt, the 3 for 2 b. 'd. 12 Carus- 
p«-rennial, witli spikes of bright rose colon ed flowers, ,ions, double seeillings. Is. 6i. 1*2 Hweet William “ Ilolbom 
4J each ;_38^ fid, doz. , , , , Glory." Is. 3d. 12 Pinks " Mrs. Sinkins, Is 3J. 12 grand 

PYRETHRUMS.— Finest doubles, in variety of colours. Hollyhocks, year-old plants, 28. 12 Pyreihrum, French 

mixetl. 3« do/. hvhriils or single ditto. Is. fid. I yellow Ja»mine, 1 white 

ACONITUM. - Very pretty spikes of hood-shiped flowers, jjjtto, 1 golden ditto, the 3 for 28. fid. Beparalo, Is. 3d. each. 

6 v *rieti<)a, blue, while, Ac , fid. each ; 44 doz. J 2 Tobacco-ptanLs. la 3d. 

SOLIDAOO (Golden Rod). -I,arge feathery spikes of -DAWHinEa We hold a grand stock of the following 

elct'lTdLr ‘ be?u^ufB^a?n.":T4rt" ri? FanTcaL^e 's rij Tri^^^ 

LYCHNIS VISCARIA SPLENDENS.-A very ^fSf 48*^** 

3^'*^*^'"“"”*^*’ binJiu M 12 Foxgloves, ik 3d 1^ wfiiS or Purple 

18 ACHILLEA The Pearl, double white, grand, Ss. fid. Rocket. Is. 3d. 

12 ANEMONE JAP. ALBA (White Windflower), in DAHLIAS.-Can offer gracd C^tiis tiilien^ true to 
valuable, blooms all autumn, 2 h. 6<L name, 12 for 4s. fid.; 6 for 28. fid , all diffeieni. 12 cuttings, 

12 ASTEl^ (Michaelmas Daisies), best varieties, Ss. named, Is. 3d. 

12 ASTERSjQ^l-^t^rieties 48. GRAND 2s. 64 L COLLECTION OF GREEN- 

12 CHELONE BARBATA. fine ju-^t ^trlet, 28. fid. HOU&E PLANTS.-2 Bmiiai, 2 Begonias, 2 .Japanese 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXlMUMjWhi^. 3^ Honeysuck'e, 2 lleliotrooe. 2 named Fiuhaias, 2 Gloxinias, 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUM GRAJJDIFLORUM. 2 Salvias, 2 Coleus, 2 Aeacis, 2 Bediims. 2 Sola'iums. 2 Trade - 
the iMMtjriaiu white .Marguerite, 4b. eantia, 2 Veronicas. 2 Geraniums, 2 Nicotiaiia afflnis. The 

12 COREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA. golden-yellow, jq plants, carriage paid. 28. fid. 

1 «"«l^mN^Ps7Gl^nfSb^'’TE ^ TUBEROUS BEGO NI AS.-We hold one of the fines 

xi Hollies, most Interest- sto-ks of Single Begonia^ in the country, iudivijual flowers 

measuring fully I inohes across.. Colours: Scarlet, white. 
12 iELENIUMk lovely shades of yeUow, 4 b. orange. v'}'’ ^ the above 

ig*fT o A1S*R.A^VmT snlcndid whitG 4® coloHrtf 2^ 3d,« one GRon of ifl. «^1* 

li ?AT^KrAM^?rtlfiel^ewhite Pea flowers. 48. The qhantity of Trade orde s we reoeive testifles to the 

C V%r8p¥II1.A PaWiCULATA (Gauze-flower) quality of our superb strain of Bingle Begonias for Pots or 


•t chamiing perennial in cultivation, Js.; larger, as. •• ^ . •• • 

[jIANTHTuS (Perennial Biinflowers)^ single and I as above, 24 for 3s. fid., 30for6s.fid.. 100 for 12 b. 


12 DORONICUMS (Vellow Marguerites), ?s. fid. 
CHINESE LANTERN Plant (P. Franchetti), new giant 
red, fid. each. 

The above are all in strong plants, not seedling rubbish, 
and are true to name. Hatisfaocion guaranteed. Bmaller 
quantities at same rates. 

All Cash Orders of 2 b. fid. carriage paiA 

FtiU De*criptive CATALOGUE Post Free. 

KERR BROS., DUMFRIES. 
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GLOXINIAS.—Gloxinia ere jta. M*e have a grand lot 
erites), ?B. fid. of tuliers, all colours, in extra fine mixture, 6 for Is. Cd.; 12 

Franchetti). new giant for 2s. M. Seleoted bulbs, these are very fine, 3 for Is. 3d. ; 


6 for 2s. 3d. All carriage paid. 


J. POTTS, 

NURSERIES, RAINFDBD, LANCASHIRE. | 


WARE’S 

HARDY PUNTS 

Of the i'e.ry fae^t hhifh ^(hr itroieiU jt^anling. 

! Colloctions of Hardy Plants for the ^cK- 
I eiT< from 5s. for 12 distinct varictit-s, or 40s. ‘'*r 
lU) disLiiict varieties. 

Colloot ions Of Har d y Plant s for l>ordor. from 
’ 68. for 12 distinct varieties, or 30s. for 100 aitunci 

^ varietiiB. 

Carnations, best se’ectlon, Inclmling all the choicest 
sorts, 6a and 9s. per doz. 

DelpklnlumS. a choice selection, 6S., 9s. and 12?. 

I per doz. 

Pyrethrums. SlNOLF. and Dot bi.k, comprising all 
p the l»est aoris in cultivation, 9 b. and 12a per doz 

Hollyhocks (Dorm.E) in 12 distinct colours, 98. 
perduz. Mixed, all colours, 5s. per doz. 
g Phloxes (l»oth early and late flowering). A grand 
Collection of all the tinest variclieF, 6S. per d'^/- 
*■ Clematis and Hardy CUinboys in great varirty, 

• le. and 28. 6d, 15a to 18a per doz. 

Pl.r list of varieties and fuiiiier par iciilars of above 
o Collcciions a< e our lUnstrated Hardy Plant 
t. Catalogue (No. 190l, post free on application. 

e Sperifil ntt r.tim is dratni 1o our Unrityd^f^f^ 

^ Co/ler(ion of 

DAHLIAS. 

L Catalogue containing ail the new varieties for 1S(*9, 

j many of aliich are illustrat-id, has l>een posted to 
g customers, and may be hatl jKwt frt:e upon apphcatioa. 

N,B.—Af/ crd'rs onoynutinij to 20s, ond wpf'-arrf'L 
le w'len acrohiimnieil by, nrt ^nl ciirnn<je 

)r pa’leiny/rte. 

I THUS. S.WARE u 

Hale Farm Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON^ 

- pARNATIONS, Panbiea, Pinks, HoUyhotka.- 
r- VJ Ail best quality, strong roots to flower at 
L dozen, post free.-J. HANDSCOMBB, VMiolesale urowe 
Felt ham, Middlesex. 
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OHBTSANTHEMUMS. 

STOPPING AND BUD-RETAIN I NO. 

Wi have received lengthy lists from a **Ck>n- 
atant Reader,” ** J. Phillips,” and another smal 
one from “ J. P., Birmingham,” asking for in. 
formation denoted in the above heading. With¬ 
in the past two months the majoiity of the sorts 
mentioned in these lists have been oonsidered, 
and in many instances second orown-bnds have 
been recommended. To ensure the production 
of bnds of this description it is important that 
stopping or pinching be carried out early in 
April, and in some oases even a week or a fort¬ 
night earlier. It will therefore be seen that 
this manipulation of the growth cannot now be 
carried out if the blossoms are wanted for the 
ordinary November display. Instead, it will 
be necessary to treat the plants so as to 
produce first crown-buds on which to perfect 
their blossoms. These will not in the majority 
of cases be equal in beauty to the blos¬ 
soms resulting from second crown-buds, but 
they should ue large and handsome, and 
the flowers should be ready for cutting during 
the early part of November. We do not here 
propose to take each variety and deal with it 
specially, but instead we are pleased to give a 
general rule of working, which there is little 
doubt will be helpful to many readers at this 
time. The late sorts must receive attention 
firat, and these plants should have the points of 
the shoots pinched out immediately these lines 
are pnblished. That is to say, during the first 
ten days of May such sorts as Mrs. E. W. 
Clarke, Mrs. Falconer Jameson, Violet Rose, 
Pearl Beauty, Mr. W. G. Newett, Mr. A. G. 
Hnbbnck, Graphic, and Golden Gate are the 
type of plant to be thus treated. In all cases 
take up the three strongest shoots breaking out 
after the pinching, and in the course of some 
two to three months first “crown’’-buds must 
be retained of these sorts. The next type to 
receive attention are the mid-season sorts, and 
if these have not made a natural break by the 
21st May they should be pinched as advised for 
the late sorts, and three shoots grown 
on. To assist the reader in determining 

which varieties are represented bv the mid- 
season kinds, the following are good examples : 
Matthew Hodgson, Mrs. Gover, N.C.S. Jubilee, 
Etoile de Lyon, Phoibus, Mods. G. Molin, Mens. 
Chenon de Leche, Florence Davis, Val d’An- 
dorre. Hairy Wonder, Mons. Ed. Andre, Lady 
Oporto Tait, John Shrimpton, Edith Tabor, 
l£itnal Friend, and Mile. Laurence Zede. The 
first buds to appear after the pinching must be 
retained in this case also. The last tvpe to be 
seen to are the semi-early or late Ootooer kinds, 
and these should be pinched during the last 
week in May. This type is represented by a 
good number of excellent varieties, and very 
usefol they are when flowers can be had early 
in November. A good representation of these 
may be seen in Lady Randolph, Mrs. E. G. Hill, 
Mrs. G. Randle, Mons. Freeman, Lady Sel- 
borne, Descartes, Souvenir de Petite Amie, 
Boole d’Or <Calvat), Viviand Morel and its 
•porta. Lady Byron, andHlme. Gnstavi Henry, 
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After pinching the plants, keep them rather dry 
at the roots fur a few days, and this will assist 
them to break into new growth. 

- If “Ida” will refer to some of our 

recent issues she will notice that we have spe¬ 
cially dealt with the terms used in describing 
the different kinds of buds. For your informa¬ 
tion we briefly repeat them. In the ordini^y 
courEe of a plant’s growth, generally during 
April or May,or sometimes earlier, in the point 
of the shoot a bud appeflU's, this oansing the 
plairt to break out into several new shoots. 
This bud is called the “ break ”-bud, and is 
pinched out. The new shoots are grown on 
from this point—generally three or four shoots 
—and in the course of another two to three 
months each of these produce a bud in the point 
of the growth. These buds are called “first 
crown ’’-buds, and in all oases where it is recom¬ 
mended to retain this kind of bud the new 
shoots surrounding each one are rubbed out, and 
the bud thereby retained. If on the other hand 
second crown-buds are recommended, the “ first 
crown ’’-bud just described is rubbed out and the 
strongest of the surrounding shoots grown 
on. These in the coarse of a month to six 
weeks produce in the apex of their shoots 
buds, and these are described as second 
crown-buds. Second crown-buds sure retained 
in a few instances only, more especially with 
plants grown for decorations, terminal buds 
being considered the most serviceable. There¬ 
fore, in all cases where “ terminal’’-buds are 
wanted, cut out the second orown-bnds, grow on 
the shoots snrrounding them, and these in a few 
weeks will each develop a number of terminal 
buds in'clusters. The largest and beet-shaped 
bud of each bunch should be retained and the 
others pinched off, unless the grower desires an 
abundance of small to medium-size blooms. 
With the appearance of the terminal-buds the 
growth of the plsmt has terminated, hence the 
name given to these lost bnds. 


Repotting Ohrysanthemtime (Alire). 
—Although what was said in the “Garden 
Work ” column with reference to loam of pool 
character still holds good, some compensation 
for missing oonstituents may be obtained by the 
use of bone-meal, half-inch boneH, and the inoor- 
mration in the compost of concentrated manures. 
It would be much Mtter, of coarse, to use loam 
containing the necessary plant food for nse at 
this period, and failing this, to make up a com¬ 
post embodying all the constituents available in 
good fibrous loam. The loam you describe as 
being taken from the surface of a meadow more 
than a year ago and stacked, should be excellent 
material for potting. For final potting some¬ 
thing a little richer is better. For repotting 
the young plants into 5 inoh or G-inoh pots, the 
compost should be good, though not necessarily 
rich. What is rewly wanted is a compost to 
provide the necessary food for the plants until 
they are ready for the fioal potting some time 
hence. A suitable soil for this repotting may be 
made up of the following materials : Good yel¬ 
low fibrous loam, three-parts, this to be broken 
up roughly into pieces about the size of a Wal¬ 
nut ; liM-mould, half a part, also half a part of 
rotten manure or horse-droppings prepared as 


for a Mushroom-bed, and half a part of woed- 
ashes, bone-meal, and ooarse sand. Let these 
be mixed, and the heap constantly turned to 
thoroughly mix the different materials. If this 
be prepared some few days or a week before it 
is wanted, so much the better. Should the loam 
be rather heavy, give a little more leaf-mould 
and ooarse sand. Crocking should be done care¬ 
fully, and nothing better could be used than the 
small, flat oyster-shellp, and place these over the 
hole in the bottom of the pot. The concave 
oyster-shells should be broken into small pieces 
and placed over the whole shells in the bottom. 
Not rnly do these afford excellent drainage, but 
they also provide food for the roots when they 
rfachthem, and at the same time tend to swreten 
the compost. We have never seen plants thrive 
so well as those thejx>t8 of which were crocked 
with oyster-shells. We ought to have mentioned 
earlier that all pots shoind be perfectly clean. 
Over the crocks already referred to place a few 
small pieces of turfy loam, and gently press this 
evenly at the bottom. Then take the plant to be 
repotted, and after shaking it out of its pot 
remove the crocks with the greatest care, and 
disentangle, if possible, the numerous roots 
which should be formed euround the base. Make 
sprinkling of loose soil over the bottom on 
which the l^se of the plant is to rest, and when 
this is placed in position in the centre, work the 
soil in all round the ball of earth. This, too, 
should be done carefully ; and to make the soil 
firm all round use a small wooden rammer shaped 
like a wedge, and about 15 inches to 18 inches 
in length. Care must be taken not to damage 
the surface-roots when finishing off at the top. 
It is well at the same time to give an occasional 
rap on the potting-bench, which will assist to 
settle the soil down satisfactorily. Label each 
plant before the next is proceeded with. No 
water will be needed if the soil at the time of 
repotting is just moist. It must be understood 
that when referring to the soil as moist we do 
not mean that it is to be sticky and pasty, bnt 
just sufficiently moist for one to handle it with 
comfort. Return the plants to the cold-frame, 
in which they should be afforded plenty of room 
to make growth, and also for air to circulate 
freely through them later on. At first keep the 
frames rather close, and after a day or two 
gradually give air. In the event of the weather 
being hot and dry—a usual condition of affairs 
at this season—a sprinkling overhead with clear 
water will suffice, but afterwards each plant 
must have a thorough watering. If the soil be 
too high in the pots there is a great risk of the 
plants suffering for want of water in the dry 
weather. By the middle of May stand the 
plants in the open, but a position in the garden 
should be selected protected from cold easterly 
and northerly winds. Stand them in squares of 
moderate dimensions, and in this way the 
plants may be overlooked and watered with 
ease. Do not crowd them together, or weakly 
growths are likely to follow. Encourage stout, 
healthy growth ; water only when the soil gets 
dry, keep the pots free from weeds, and should 
green or olack-fly appear dust the affected parts 
with Tobacco-powder. The weaker-mwing 
plants will need the support of a amul, nest 
•take; and another point to remember when 
placing the plants, out Ja thf.open !• to stand 
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them on boards, slates, or anything similar, 
or, better still, on the cool bottom afforded 
by a bed of ashes some inches deep. This 
mil prevent worms getting into the pots.-* 
S. O. 

Ohrysanthemaius for outdoor dis- 

p ayr^cc^or’s Wife). —Yonr list is a lengthy 
one, and very few of the varieties mentioned are 
suitable for outioorj. The e^irly and semi-early 
varieties are specially adapted for outdoor dis¬ 
plays, and without exception the varieties 
named in your list are midseason and late kinds. 
So far south-west of England, however, a certain 
proportion of your plants, if given a position for 
flowering sheltered and also in a warm aspect, 
should make a brave show. Of course, if the 
weather remains open well into November you 
will have little to fear, as the chief danger lies 
in the fact that usually in the latter half of 
October frosts more or lees severe effectually 
mar the prospects of outdoor displays. The 
most likely sorts in your list are : Peter the 
Great, W. H Lincoln, Australian Gold, Mons. 
Hoste, W. Seward, Lady E. Saunders, Ma Per¬ 
fection, 11. Shoesmith, La Triomphant, Mrs. C. 
Harman Payne, Beaute Grenoblolse, Mrs. 
CUbran, Deuil de Jules Ferry, Mrs. E. S. 
Trafford, Margot, Ausbralie, and Single Rose 
Perfection. 

Ohryflaathemuina attacked by the 
Odlery-fly aud leaf-rust {PerpUxed).— 
Unfortunately the leaves of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum were so much damaged in course of transit 
through the post that it was very difficult to 
determine the cause of the spots and other 
black marks. The black lines appear to be the 
result of an attack of the Celery-tly. Early in 
May this pest is usually seen, and unless means 
are taken to ch'ick it the plants become seriously 
disdgured. A simple remedv is to keep a sharp 
look-out for the maggots, which may easily be 
traced working through the leaf. Crush them 
between finger and thumb or release them with 
a small knife. Spraying the foliage at this sea¬ 
son with soot-water, or that made from Quassia- 
chips, renders the surface distasteful to the fiv, 
and should check its inroads. Yet handpick¬ 
ing after all, although tedious, is the beet 
remedy when once the maggots are in the leaves. 
Pick off and burn those moat seriously dam¬ 
aged. The leaves also appear to be affect^ with 
leaf-rust, and the only known remedy is to dis¬ 
solve 4 ounce of sulphide of potassium in a gal¬ 
lon of water and to spray the affected parts with 
the mixture. Lab there be no delay in this 
matter, or the plants may be utterly minecL 
Bum the most affected leaves. 


OARDHN WORK.* 


Oonservatory. —In arranging new oon- 
servatories, what is termed the natural system 
is very appropriate in certain positions. This 
means that a large proportion of the plants are 
planted in the borders, and the larger the space 
to be dealt with the better the effect, if the 
furnishing is tastefully done. This is not a new 
idea. Many years ago this system was carried 
out in large houses. Acacias, Camellias, Bmg- 
mansias, and many other free-growing plants 
were planted out to form backgrounds and 
centres round which the plants in pots that 
were forced in other houses were grouped. 
Spaces on the lightest positions were left for 
choice flowering plants which could be changed 
from time to time. It is more economical to 
furnish a large house in this way than when 
the house is given up chiefly to plants in pots, 
and the general result is more satisfactory. The 
shady parts of the house should be given up to 
Ferns, Palms, Bamboos, and Grasses, and where 
colour is wanted a red-leaved Dracsena or golden¬ 
leaved Croton could be introduced, and changed 
from time to time to prevent the plants over 
the stove taking any injury. I have seen large 
houses during the autumn given u^ entirely to 
Chrysanthemums, but to my mind, though 
bright in colour, from the abronce of OTaceml 
foliage it has never been entirely satisfactory. 
All mings tend to right themselves, and if, as 
[ expect, many gardeners and their employers 
are too deeply smitten with the Chrysanthemum 


* In cold or northern dietricU the operation* referred 
to under “ Garden Work" me^ be done from ten day* to a 
fortnight later than i* here indieatedt with equally good 
reeutt*. 
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fever, the ohange^when it oomes, as oome it 
certainly will—will be appreciated. Already 
many are weary of seeing the long-legged 
plants, even when a monster bloom is perched 
at the top, too high to be properly admired. 
For a conservatory many will be content with 
smaller, later struck plants, even if some sacri¬ 
fice has to be made in the size of the blooms. 
White flowers are always appreciated, and 
there are plenty of them now in the trumpet 
Lilies, Spiraeas, Arum Lilies, Marguerites, and 
Dr. Ho^g H^rangeas. Groups of the white 
Gladioli The Bride are light and graceful, though 
not so lasting as many things. All plants unll 
require abundanoe of water now, and a little 
shade will be helpfuL 

Early Pdaches.— If any of the leaves 
shade the fruit thrust them over on one side, or 
remove a leaf or part of a leaf here and there, 
so that the fruit may have full expesure. All 
sublaberals should lie removed, and the young 
shoots left for next year’s bearing tied in. Give 
a good soaking of liquid-manure to inside borders 
a week or so before the fruit begins to ripen, 
and, if possible, mulch the borders with dry 
litter, if nets are not used to catch any fruits 
that may fall, it will be necessary to keep a 
sharp look-out upon the trees, and gather all 
fruits a day or two before they are quite ripe, 
and let them finish in the fruit-room. If the 
Peaches have to be packed, they should be 
gathered a couple of days before they are ripe. 
Free ventilation is necessary to impart flavour. 

Work in vineriea. — Grape thinning 
should be done as soon as it can be seen which 
berries are likely to take the lead. All small 
berries should be cut out. Alicantes are the 
worst Grapes to thin, as they set so thickly, and 
not more than one-fourth should be left, and 
those should consist of the berries which have 
taken the lead. This is only a rough estimate,' 
as nothing really definite can be statM. Where 
the Grapes are expected to keep some time after 
they are ripe, the berries must be allowed 
plenty of room, and yet the bunch when laid on 
the dish must form a fairly compact mass. But 
Grape thinning cannot be learnt by merely 
reaaing about it. Only experience can make 
an expert Grape thinner. The management of 
the yonn^ growth is a simpler matter, as any¬ 
one can ^oh the end of a young shoot one or 
two leaves beyond the bunch, according to the 
space there is to fill. All the sublaten^ below 
the bunches should be rubbed out when small, 
and will not appear again. Above the bunches 
outlets must to left for growth, and the sub- 
laterals must be pinched to one leaf, and this 
process should be repeated when necessary ; 
usually onoe a week will suffice through the 
growing season. Give a little air—a mere 
chink will do to start with—as soon as the sun’s 
warmth influences the temperature inside, not 
later than six a.m., ventilation to be giudually 
increased as the day advances. When the sun 
goes in again reduce air on cloudy days. 

Tomatoes under fflass.— All the cool- 
houses are or should be ^nted now. Thmre is 
nothing gained by crowding the plants, as unless 
there is a free circulation of air the flowers will 
not set well. The plants do best in rather firm 
ground. Frequent top - dressings encourage 
growth, and help the setting. Remove all side 
shoots by anticipation, as it were, and if the 
plants are trainra to stakes, have them strong 
enough, or they will be falling about later on. 
In country pla^ Ash or Hazel sticks can be 
obtained cheap, and stout 5-feet Bamboos are 
cheap now. The ventilation must be ample. 

Warm pita. —^These are very useful for 
growing on young winter-flowering plants, such 
as Begonias, Poinsettias, etc., and will help to 
clear the stove, and so Irove more room for the 
growing specimens of flowering and foliage 
plants. 

Window-boxes.— Many people in towns 
are thinking of filling the window-boxes now. 
Mixtures ofvanous plmits are usually employed. 
Where many boxes are filled this b^mes 
monotonous. Boxes filled with two or even one 
kind of plant are ver]^ effective if the right 
plants are selected. Pink Ivy ** Geraniums,” 
purple Heliotrope, yellow Nasturtiums, form 
effective change plants. 

Outdoor garden. —The earliest sown 
hardy annuals would be thinned freely as soon 
as lai^ enough to handle. If not orawn up 


weakly through thick sowing the thinnings may 
be planted elsewhere if desired. If possible 
the thinning should be done in showery weather, 
and if a little rich soil is scattered among the 
plants it will be a great help. It is a good plan 
to always keep a heap of compost for this and 
other purposes. It is eipecially helpful to put 
a little of this compost round the roots of plants 
in heayy soils to give them a start. Roses are 
growing away &om the effects of the late 
frosts, and maggots and green-fly are in some 
places making their appearance, and must 
be dealt witn promptly by hand-picking. 
Tobacco-powder will to useful for green-fly, 
and there are plenty of liquid insecticides 
all more or less efficient if used in time, and 
where insects are permitted to work their 
will upon a plant their effect is ruinous. All 
hardy border plants are growing fast now, and 
everything possible should be done to encourage 
growth. The growths of herbaceous Phloxes, if 
too numerous, should be thinned to three or 
so. The youog shoots removed will mike good 
cuttings, and may be inserted in boxes of sandy 
soil and placed in a close frame. Pyrethrums 
may be divided now if more stock is required. 
Those who want lots of Cactus Djkhlias for 
cutting may plant out old roots, and allow 
three or four shoots to grow. 

Frait g^arden.— If a part of the earliest 
bed of Strawberries has bm covered with a 
spare frame or two the fruit will oome much 
earlier, but the frame must be freely ventilated 
when the plants are in bloom ; and it will he an 
advantage if the blossoms are thinned, removing 
the weak ones; and some means should be taken 
to keep the fruit off the ground. Forked twigs 
of Birch or Hazel will do, and the mu^ 
between the plants should be mulched with 
clean litter to prevent splashing when watering. 
To obtain firm fruits liquid-manure should to 
given twice a week. It is not customary to do 
much disbudding to Apricots or Plums, but 
spare time might be devoted to rubbing off the 
weak shoots. When Pear-trees on walls get 
old the centre is often flowerloss from over¬ 
crowding the young shoots and foliage. If the 
old spurs were thinned at the winter pruning, 
or some of the young weak shoots rubbed off 
now, some improvement would be effected. 
Keep the growths of Melons thin and regularly 
trained out. Set the fruits when the pollen is 
dry and in suitable condition. From foiv to 
six fruits on each plant will be sufficient, 
where quality is of importance, and these 
should TO set as far as is possible at the same 
time. 

Vegetable garden.— Do not let Carrots 
or other root crops get too lar^ before thinning 
is done. The usual way is to draw a 3-inoh hoe 
through the rows when the plants are smal4 
and inter a few days single the plants out to 
one, so that finally they stand about 6 inches 
apart as regards Carrots. Parsnips may have a 
little more space, and Beet 9 inches apart will 
not be too much ; but as moderate-sized roots 
are more appreciated than large ones this dis¬ 
tance need not be exceeded. Plant plenty of 
Scarlet Runners and Canadian Wonder French 
Beans. The Climbing Kidney Bean should be 
planted, as it oomes in earlier than the Scarlet 
Runner. When started in boxes it may be had 
veiy early outside if planted on a warm border. 
Thm Parsley to 6 inches. Sow such annual 
herbs as Sweet Marjoram, Basil, and Summer 
Savory on a warm border outside. If the planto 
are raised in heat they may be hardened off and 
planted out end of May. Tomatoes under glsss 
must be regularly disbudded and toained. The 
earliest pl ants will now be ripening the bottom 
fruit. We have been gathering from plants in 
t^e warm-house some time. A top-d rossi ng of 
poultry-manure will be us^ul now. 

E. Hobday. 


THE OOMlNa WEEKS WORK. 


Wxtracta from a Oaerdm Diaery* 

May 15^.—Bedding plants in cold-frames ^ 
under temporary shelters are freely 
now. The nardiest things will soon be planw 
out. Provision has bron made for forming 
groups of neutral tinted flowers, such as 
Heliotropes, pink Geraniums,” and white 
Verbenas. Tufted Pansies will be n*®? » 
mixtures wilJh white and yellov^-foliagea 
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^'GeraniiimB.” The early-sown hardy annoalB 
have been severely thinned, and mnlohed 
between the plants with rich compost. 

May IGth .—Planted out Stocks and Asters. 
These are quite hardy enoush to go out now. 
Prepared a bed for dwarf Cannas by adding 
rich compost. Sowed more Marrow Peas. We 
are now gathering ripe Tomatoes freely from 
warm-house. Planted in boxes in warm-house 
seeds of Kentias and other Palms, also seeds of 
Aralia Sieboldi and Araucaria excelsa. Small 
Cooos Palms in 3-ihch pots are useful for table 
work. 

May 17th .—Sowed Primulas. Pricked off 
seedling Begonias. Put in cuttings of new 
Fuchsias and Zonal ** Geraniums.” Potted off 
rooted cuttings of Sweet Verbena (Aloysia). 
Gathered seed-pods from Cyclamens as they 
ripen. We have a good strain, and save our 
own seed. Shifted on berry-bearing Solanums; 
shall plant them out next month and lift again 
in September. A good deal of time is spent 
with the hoe now to keep down annual weeds 
and encourage the growth of vegetables and 
flowers. 

May ISth .—Planted white-seeded Runner 
Beans. Set out Autumn Giant Cauliflower and 
Brussels Sprouts. Hoed between the rows of 
early Potatoes. Moved a lot of Fuchsias just 
coming into blossom to conservatory. Repotted 
a lot of Palms of various kinds and Aspidistras. 
Gave liquid-manure to beds of Roses on lawn. 
These are planted thick enough to appear when 
in blossom as a mass, and require nourish- 
ment. This is the proper way to plant Roses 
for effect. 

May 19th .—Planted New Zealand Spinach 
out of pots into south border. Commenced 
planting out the hardiest of the bedding plants. 
There is a good deal to do, and it is safe now il 
the plants have been well hardened. The bulbs 
which are out of blossom have been planted 
elsewhere to ripen. Daisies, Primroses, Arabis, 
and other pbuits have been planted in a shady 
border. Made up a long Mushroom-bed on the 
north side of a wall. 

May SOlh .—Looked over early Peaches to 
expose fruit to the sun. Sublaterals on Vines 
receive prompt attention; leaving them to 
run disorganises growth. Thinned Alicante 
and Gros Colman Grapes. Shall top-dress 
borders as soon as the thinning is finishra with 
a mixture of artificial manure. Stopped and tied 
Cucumbers. Hand-picked grubs from Roses. 
Dusted a little more soot over young Onions. 
Prepared more Celery trenches. 


like other fruit-trees, pay for feeding ; but how 
often one sees Vines never helped as regards 
food, either liquid or as a surface dressing. 
Both are good, but liquid more so when 
I the plants are near the dwelling, and 
Tho.sk who do not possess a glass-house can | animal manures are difficult to give. I 
grow the Vine on a warm wall; indeed, in many | have found drainage from cow-sheds tho 


Keeping cut flowers {M. L. B.).—The 
sand should be wet if the flowers are to remain 
in a fresh condition any length of time. Water 
should be poured on the sand until it can absorb 
no more, and then it not only ensures the cut 
flowers being kept fresh, but also affords 
splendid resistance to the stems, keeping them 
in any desired position. To give the surface of 
the sand in the various receptacles a pleasing 
finish, a loose layer of wet green Moss (undyed) 
should be placed on the top, and the flower- 
stem inserted through this. The Moss also 
being well moistened will assist to keep the 
flowers fresh. Another method of keeping the 
flowers fresh is to cut off small portions (ff the 
stems from time to time, but this, of course, 
will necessitate rearrangement each time. 
However, in laurge vases, and more es]^ 
where large bold flowers are used, and when 
water is uiilised for them, cut off under water 
small pieces of the flower-stem every other day. 
In this way Chrysanthemums and other flowers 
keep fresh from three to four weeks. 

Oieanalng the hands from Tomato 
stain {M. R ).—Take a generous lump of butter, 
and well rub it into the hands. Have ready a 
basin of hot water. Well soap the hands and 
wash them with the soap and batter before put* 
ting them in the hot water. Then take a fresh 
cut lemon, pressing out the juice. Rub this well 
in. If this does not quite take out the stains, 
wash the hands in methylated spirits or turpen 
tine. Either of these will quite remove the 
deepest stains without hurting the skin.—B. 


Tollpa Ijelchtllnl.— Thlsis one of the most remark' 
able of the Tulip species. The slender, erect stems are 
some 9 inchee high, with comparativelv small, tapering 

E rianth, that externally embraces ecarlet and a creamy- 
ff shade, which is at once etiiklng and exceptional 
among these plants. 


FRUIT, 

VINES ON OPEN WALLS. 
Why growers fail. 


parts of the country I have seen the Grapes 
grown well on a west aspect, and near Cardiff, 
on the Marquis of Bute’s estate, many acres of 
Vines are grown successfully in open fields, 
trained much in the same way as we train Rasp¬ 
berries. On the other hand, the amateur could 
not expect to get good results without wall pro¬ 
tection ; but even the Vines there often fail. The 
failures are, however, caused by neglect, and to 
this part 1 will chiefly dwell. It is useless to let 
Vines grow at will on a house or wall. They 
need proper pruning and thinning out of the 
wood, and this is often sadly neglected. Wood 
very thick will, of course, become weakly, and 
sun and light cannot reach the fruit. Amate urs. 



White Muscadine Qrapt fr .m ihc open air. From u photograph 
by Miss Newcome, Peltwell Hall, Brandon, Norfolk. 


best fertiliser for these plants, and it 
is specially good in the late eumnicr if at all a 
dry season, as it swells up the berries and 
increases their size. The main shoots of a 
Vine are often much too close. They should 
not be less than 2 feet apart, and the laterals 
half the distance. This will admit of more 
light and air than is usually given the canes. 
As regards 

Varieties there is not a great choice, and the 
one illustrated is probably the best of the white 
hardy kinds. This is the White Muscadine, a 
good open-air variety, with a large greenish- 
white Mrry, and in my opinion the richest in 
flavour of all the white Grapes grown on open 
walls. It sets well, needing no arti¬ 
ficial fertilisation. This variety has 
fruited freely on an east wall for 
several years with us, and though, of 
course, late, it shows, grown thus, 
its hardy character, and is certainly 
a most desirable variety for the 
amateur, as it grows so freely. There 
are other good white kinds for a 
warm wall. The Chasselas Vibert is 
a splendid fruit, delicious in flavour, 
and though in my opinion less free 
than the old Muscadine, it is a most 
desirable kind for wall culture ; it is 
of refreshing flavour, of tho Sweet¬ 
water section, and will grow well on 
a west wall of a house if given 
ample room to develop. Of dark 
or purple-berried varieties there are 
several kinds good for open-air cul¬ 
ture, though i do not advise the 
amateur to grow these unless the 
position is good, os I find them less 
prolific on the whole than the white 
kinds. With me they do not set se 
freely, and are more tender. Tho 
BlacK Cluster is one of the best, very 
sweet, and in a favourable season 
ripens well on a west wall. It needs 
the best culture in tho way of food 
and thinning, otherwise mildew* 
wrecks the crop before the berrits 
mature. Miller^ Burgundy is also a 
good black Grape for open walls, but 
not so free as the white varieties ; at 
least, such is my opinion. A black 
Grape less known is the Cambridge 
Grape. This is excellent, very hardy, 
and of especially good quality. In 
wet seasons the growths must be 
kept thin, and one of tho worst trou¬ 
bles is mildew. This, however, is 
easily kept down by using sulphur, 
either in the shape of a solution, or 
in a dry state ; the solution is best, 
as it is more evenly distributed, and 
does not injure the berry. The Vine 
grown as advised looks delightful in 
the autumn with its coloured foliage. 

W. 


indeed, gardeners also, oould often make a much 
better use of the Vine, even as a house covering, 
and fer the latter purpose it is charming, 
profitable also, and very little trouble when 
the Vines are kept in order—I mean pruned 
annually, the bunches reduced in numbers, and 
the berries thinned. 

Pruning.— This is best done in the winter ; 
but what is termed disbudding, or stopping, is 
of equal importance. This consists in removing 
a certain number of small, useless buds, leaving 
one or two of the strongest at the base of the 
last year’s wood, and these will produce fruit. 
Stopping is the term applied to the shoots 
daring growrth. When the bunches are well 
formed before they flower the shoots should 
be pinched or topped at the second joint above 
the bunch. Small, useless spray wood may be 
removed, and the shoots stoppra with fruit on 
them should be tied or nailed in to the wrall 
when large enough, as by being near to the wall 
they get more warmth, and are less exposed to 
frost early in the season. Of course. Vines, 


Apple Seaton House.— If I 

were asked to name a good cooking 
Apple fer email gardens I should select 
Seaton House. There are many other good 
free-bearing kinds, such as Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Stone’s Apple, Domino, and many 
others, but I give the first place to this. It is 
a good grower, free from canker, a never failing 
cropper, and the fruit is large and of good 
appearance; it keeps well and is of average 
flavour. Last year from a young tree growing 
in our orchard 1 gathered half the crop (it was 
heavily laden) at the end of August and sold the 
fruits at Id. a lb. This allowed the remainder 
to swell to a good size. These were gathered, 
and they kept well till end of February without 
rotting, and at the end of March we had good 
sound fruit.—J. Crook. 
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Violets from Marston.—l send you a box of 
double Violets, blue and white, grown In the manner 
advised in OARDBinNO Illcstratsd. I have found them 
well repay the trouble taken. Plenty of air at all times, 
unless the weather was frosty or very wet, with blooms in 
quantity from November till present time.— A CoorKR, 
Margton, near Frame. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SILVERY ROCKFOIL (SAXIFRAGA 
LONGIFOLIA) AND OTHERS. 

TiiK flowering of Saxifrages on rockwork in 
Englibh gardens, which begins with S. Burseri 
and S. sanota in January and continues till 
nearly the end of summer, may be said to attain 
its greatest development in June, when Saxi- 
fraga longifolia is in flower. As an ornament 
this is, perhaps, the most striking of all the 
Saxifrages, whether we see it when lengthened 
out into its flne pyramid of white flowers 
or as a silver-edgM rosette a foot or more 


GARDEN PINKS. 

Sweet and beautiful as are these hardv flowers, 
it is an undoubted drawback that they bloom but 
for a comparatively brief season, and thus for 
a very long time they have nothing better to 
show than tufts of silvery-green foliage. Raisers | 
of Pinks have done much to increase varieties, | 
but few, if any, have done anything towards 
making them bloom over larger periods. 
Probably one of the best for this purpose is 
Ernest Ladhams, a noble though pc^-bursting 
Pink, but that will, under certain conditions, 
bloom profuselv in the autumn. This may be 
brought about l)y sacrificing the summer flowers 


across, waiting to flower for another season. < on young plants of the previous season’s produc- 


The ^pecies is native only in the Pyrenees, 
whei e it grows in the crevices of the perpen¬ 
dicular rocks, sending out horizontally its b^u- 
tiful cone-shaped panicle 2 feet or more in 
length, waving to and fro in the breeze. As 
one looks at them growing on the high clifTii 


tion, and also by raising young ones the same 
season from layers, and planting them out into 
good soil so soon as rooted. But Pinks have 
the habit also of presenting a very untidy 
appearance as the bloom decays. That difficulty 
I can be surmounted, where there is ample garden 
' 1.1_ 1_1_;__ 


which rise on both sides of the torrent where labour, by keeping the decaying stems trimmed 
it is spanned by the Pont 
Napoleon at St. Sauveur 
do Luz, and where they 
are finer than 1 ever saw 
them elsewhere, one won¬ 
ders how it is that after 
seeding downwards for 
centuries they have not all 
congregated at the base of 
the cli&; and so they must 
have done if the seed were 
not carried upwards by 
violent winds. It is gene¬ 
rally thought to be an 
essential of this species 
that it grows as a single 
crown, and does not, as 
closely allied Saxifrages 
do, spread laterally by off¬ 
sets. I do not, however, 
find this one - crowned 
character ^iven by bota¬ 
nists, nor IB it invariably 
present. Still, when seve¬ 
ral crowns are found united 
there is generally some 
suspicion that it is hybrid- 
isea, the commonest species 
with which it crosses in 
its own home being S. 

Aizoon. The finest speci¬ 
mens are single crowns, 
and, as in all the encrusted 
Saxifrages, a crown dies 
after it has lengthened out 
and flowered. Nearly all 
the plants of 8. longifolia 
flower once and then dis¬ 
appear, BO the stock has to 
be renewed from seed. 

Seed should of course be 
saved from the finest indi¬ 
viduals, but when many 
species flower together, as 
they do in Englisn gardens, 
there is always danger of 
taint from some inferior 
kind, for these Saxifrages 
all cross readily. Seed 
should be sown in pans 
filled with riddled limestone between the] 
size of Wheat grains and Mustard-seed, 
and mixed with one - fourth part or less of 
good loam. The seedlings come up very 
slowly, being at least two years before they are 
an inch across. They should not be transplanted 
to the rockwork till they are 3 inches across, 
and then care should taken that there is a 
deep crevice in which they can root firmly, and 
they must not be expected to maintain them¬ 
selves by spreading their roots over the surface. 

They seldom flower till five or six years old. In 
the illustration the plants of S. longifolia are 
shown in a group without flowers. Those in 
bloom belong to S. Hosti, S. lantoscana, S. 

Macnabiana, and some others which flower in 
June, but with a spreading panicle instead of 
a conical head. Many neat smaller kinds flower 
simultaneously with these, amongst which are 
several varieties of S. Aizoon, S. cochlearis, and 
S. valdensis. These are followed in July by 
some very ornamental species of Sedum, which 
are not sufficiently appreciated, perhaps because 
some of the genus are so weedy. 

C. Wolley-Dod. 


varieties, would be particularly nice, and if a 
little ragged in appearance occasionally would 
not offend any susoeptibilities. Planted origin¬ 
ally in dozens, with ample room to spread, what 
a rich perfume would be produced, and what 
beautiful flowers for cutting for a time would 
be in abundance. Collectors of Pinks may like 
for their perfume the large split podders such 
as Her Majesty, Mrs Sinkins, Ernest Ladhams, 
etc., but there are many smaller-flowered and 
very sweet varieties that do not do so, and 
these merit every attention. Much superior 
whites to the two named above are Albino and 
Snowflake. These are of medium size, pure 
colour, and excellent form. Mrs. Likin is also 
a good varie^. One of the best reds is the old 
P^dington Pink that is still largely in com¬ 
merce. Ascot (pink), Anne Boleyn (rosy-red), 
Charles (rose, with deep centre), and Eurydice 
(rosy-red), are all good varieties ; but growers 
off dr considerable collections, and any collector 
of these hardy garden Pinks would be sur¬ 
prised to find how many diverse ones are in 
commerce. Of course, 
there are many laced 
Pinks, but very few of 
these thrive under the 
comparativelyrough treat¬ 
ment ordinary garden 
plants get. These are 
valued chiefly for their 
lacing, and that is good 
or bad just as the phmts 
obtain Mgh-class or indif¬ 
ferent culture. The mar¬ 
ket growers of hardy 
plants usually have Pinks 
in immense quantities. 
They depend for increase 
almost entirely upon divi¬ 
sion, lifting large clumps, 
pulling them into several 
pieces, and replanting in 
fresh soil, and thinly. 
Clumps so obtained bloom 
finely the following sum¬ 
mer, every shoot sending 
up flower-stems. But ii 
is wise to propagate Pinks 
by means of pipings or 
cuttings. This work may 
be done earlv in the sum¬ 
mer, and whilst the plants 
are in bloom. If shoots 
recently made be but 
neatly pinched out and be 
set 2 mches apart into 
sandy soil under a north 
wall, or be put into a 
frame looking north, or be 
covered with handlights 
and shaded during the 
day, they will soon make 
root, and become by the 
autumn strong - rooted 
plants. These will throw 
up but one or two, though 
strong, flowering stems 


Silvery Rockfoils in the garden of the Rev. O. Wolley-Dod, Malpas, Cheshire. 


off daily; but that is not possible in the 
majority of gardens, and untidiness has to be 
endured. Again, in so many places Pinks are 
used to make long edgings or lines, the old 
white fimbriata being particularly employed for 
this purpose. That form of culture never is 
pleasing or satisfactory. Sometimes are seen 
large clumps, from 2 feet to 3 feet over, getting 
very ragg^, giving big masses of bloom for a 
week or two, then all is over. That is not good 
culture. Wherever Pinks are grown as ordi¬ 
nary border plants they should not be unduly 
in evidence. A few clumps here and there 
suffice, as too many means the exclusion of 
some other not less beautiful and generally far 
more enduring flowers than Pinks are. 

I greatly prefer for Pinks a separate garden. 
There are few features about a place more 
pleasing than are small special gardens, en¬ 
closed perhaps with Sweet or other Brier- 
hedges, or with small Conifers, or Yews, or 
Privet, or anything that helps to give some 
slight privacy and shelter. In such case a large 
collection of garden Pinks, of which it is not 
difficult to obtain some twenty or two dozen ^ 


the first year, but they 
bloom profusely the second 
year. If this method of 
propagation be kept up 
yearly, a good lot of 
strong young plants is always ensured, and 
these will winter better than will older plants, 
because sometimes heavy rains or snows or con¬ 
stant hard frosts kill large clumps, or those 
transplanted in the autumn, because not suffi¬ 
ciently rooted. Seeds of Pinks may be pur¬ 
chased, and some very good ones rais^ in that 
way, with, of course, not a few singles. But 
single Pinks are singularly beautiful, and merit 
wide cultivation. They do not rival in colours 
the rich hues of the Chinese or tenderer section, 
but they have large, sweet flowers, and usually 
finely fringed. For cutting and dressing vases 
single Pinks are charming, and they well merit 
wide cultivation. A. D. 


Moscari botryoldea carneum.— The 

whole of the Musoaris, or Starch Hyacinths, are 
very beautiful, and in their compact growth and 
free and abundant flowering singularly adapted 
to the rock-garden in masses or groups. Two 
of the most charming of these are now m flower, 
the above-named and M. azureum robustum, 
the latter varying from ultramarine to porce¬ 
lain-blue, the darker shade being rather the 
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roflolt of age. Mingled with the porcelain-blue 
shade are white lines and white tips; internally 
more white ^vails that lights up the flower 
as it were. The variety carneum possesses just 
enough of the flesh shade to make its varietal 
name justitiable. 


THB KITCHEN GARDEN. 

EARLY POTATOES. 

Few varieties are more popular than Snowdrop 
on account of its earliness, good cooking 
equalities, and flavour. This variety some years 
aro received the highest award from the Royal 
Horticultural Society, a sure test of its excel¬ 
lence, as before awards are given careful trials 
are made as to cropping, cooking, and flavour. 
As an exhibition variety I know of none 
superior, as the tuber is shapely, white, 
kidney-shaped, and owing to its tree cropping 
is a great favourite. It can be lifted when 
quite young, and will also keep well if stored ; 
the tubers are handsome, having very few 
shallow eyes and a clear skin. It is essenual 
to get good croppers, as it means a serious loss 
of space and labour to only find a few large 
tubers at a root, with a much larger quantity 
of small useless ones. Another point not to 
be overlooked is the keeping qualities of any 
early Potato, as if they are early, and can be 
grown in a smaller space than late kinds, this 
is a gain, as they keep well into the winter. 
The Snowdrop is doubtless 
crossed with one of the 
heavy cropping later kinds, 
and this makes it more use¬ 
ful, and even now, with a 
large number of newer in¬ 
troductions to select from. 

Snowdrop can hold its own. 

1 am aware there are earlier 
varieties if earliness is the 
only consideration, and in 
this respect few can eq^ual 
Ninety-fold and Ringleader, 
varieties 1 will describe 
later. On the other hand, 

Ashleafs are a little earlier, 
having a short top, but, as 
I previously described, the 
Snowdrop, though not the 
earliest, is not far behind, 
and well worth classing as 
a reliable early kind. For 
Years I have given early 
kinds a trial to test earliness, 
and am sure Snowdrop will 
be grown for some time, as 
it never fails to turn in 
freely early in the summer 
and IS most productive. 

Take the Ashleafs, and 
as regards quality they 
have few equals. Veitch’s Improved Ewly 
is still one of the best, and good in light 
soils. I do not think it can be beaten for 
flavour, though I must admit miny of this type 
of Potato are so much alike that it is difficult 
to see much difference. The older Myatt’s is 
still a beautiful tuber. None in my opinion can 
beat it for flavour, and as it does well in all 
soils, it may be placed at the head of the list for 
flavour and earliness combined. This variety is 
too well known to need description, and though 
all the Ashleaf section do best in a well-drained 
soil, and not too heavy, in a favourable season 
there is no difficulty in keeping the tubers well 
into the winter. Myatt’s Ashleaf in wet, heavy 
soil fails, as the tubers get badly diseased; but 
this .s the case with all the Ashleaf type. 
Others of this type are Rivers’ Ashleaf and the 
Early Hammersmith, both of eoual merit, and 
n jted for their earliness and gooa quality. The 
ol 1 Gloucestershire Kidney comes into this list, 
and though not a large tuMr, is one of the best 
flavoured. There are others that could well be 
named, but the list above is the best, and more 
variety is not needed, but quality. 

We now come to a very dinerent class of 
tuber, very early, also free cropping, the result 
o^ careful crossing or selection, and not unlike 
the Ashleaf as regards earliness. Sharpe’s 
Victor is very early, and being a dwarf top and 
of good flavour, is a favourite with amateurs 
who have none too much space and can plant 
closely. On the other hand, both the Ashleaf 
and the Victor, if cut down by frost, make 


progi^ afterwards than stronger 
; tms shows the need of a sheltered 
My favourite 


slower proj 
growers; t 

TOrder for very early supplies. My favourite | cept4 ^ _ 

early Potato is the new Sutton’s Ninety-fold, j fill the side border, the centre of the garden 


Rue, Pennyroyal, Camomile, Balm, Purslane, 
Coriander, and some few other generally ac¬ 
cepted medicinal plants. These may entirely 


beds 


grouped i 
I, Parsley, 


and this, in my estimation, is the most profit- 
table of all the early varieties, as though a 
stronger grower it gives such a fine crop, and is _ . 

less tender. Frost does not wreck the prospect j small,^ close-j 
of a good crop as with the smaller growers. 

Ninety-fold is not a keeping variety, but 
advise for first supplies. Amateurs who study 
the crop and flavour will find this to their liking. 

For years my earliest Potato has been Ring¬ 
leader, and good it was—indeed, a true 
amateur’s tuber—but Ninety-fold this season has 
superseded it, as the crop is greater. This is a 
strong point. I have noted the value of Snow¬ 
drop, which is excellent to follow the Ninety¬ 
fold or any of the earlier kinds noted above. 


need not Jwell upon its merits further. Another 
new Potato well worth the attention of amateurs 
is English Beauty ; this is the result of crossing 
one of the early American varieties with an Ash¬ 
leaf, the result being a heavy crop and earliness, 
as it matures earlier than the Ashleaf, and is of 
good flavour. No note would bo complete 
without referring to the American early varieties, 
which often do well where the Ashleafs fail. 
Being of stronger growth, they may bo termed 
better dry weather kinds. On the other hand, 
this class of Potato is not suitable for heavy, wet, 
clay land ; in a wet season the tubers disease 
badly ; they should also have an open position. 


consisting of beds, the paths of ashes or sand, 
and the whole edged with Camomile, Penny¬ 
royal, Thyme, especially the wild Thyme, or other 
herbs. In the centre bed 


should a fine clum^ of t'ennel, and in smaller 



The Snowdrop Potato. From a photogrraph by Mr. Sinclair, Jessamine 
Cottage, near Staplehurst, Kent. 


ample room, free of drip from trees, and well- 
worked soil. Treated well they crop freely, and 
in a dry season the flavour is not much inferior 
to a few of our best early Kidney varieties, and 
they keep well. As regards keemng, I have had 
Early Puritan good in March. For that date I 
do not advise it, but for earlier supplies, where 
quantities are needed, I consider Early Puritan 
one of the best of this section, and its shape 
commends it, as the tubers are of Kidney form 
and handsome, white with shallow eyes. White 
Beauty or Beauty of Hebron is a great favourite 
on account of its cropping, dwarf habit, and 
good quality in well-dirainM soils. There are 
others of this type, but those named I consider 
the best for flavour. I would add both should 
be lifted early, and given the coolest storage 
possible ; clamping is Mst. W. 

A herb garden (Gcreon).—We do not 
know of any book specially devoted to the cul¬ 
ture of herbs, by which term, using in its 
commonlv accept^ sense, we mean those 
garden plants used domestically for flavouring 
or medicinal purposes. Such we take it to be 
your meaning. Now a pretty herb garden 
would be one bounded all round by a h^ge of 
Southernwood, as that is very green, will grow 
to a good height, and is very pleasing. It is 
klso an old mMicinal herb. Then on a border 
some 5 feet wide, running round inside this 
hedge, may be blocks of Lavender, Rosemi^, 
Horehound, Wormwood, Tansy, Angelica, 
Borage, Dill, Hessop, Peppermint, Marigold, 
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around Spear or Green Mint, 
Tarraron, Sweet Basil, Chervil, 
common and Lemon Thymes, Carraway, Mar¬ 
joram, Summer Savory, and some others, but 
those above named constitute the chief kinds 
used in domestic flavouring. Nearly all those 
named abK)ve can be raised from seed. Herbs do 
well in moist soils that are deeply worked and 
moderately manured. Any varieties not 
readily raised from seed can be obtained through 
any nurseryman. Now is a good time both for 
sowing seed and planting. Many of these herbs 
are best out over in the autumn, the trimmings 
dried in paper, and thus kept for winter use. 

Tomatoes.— Few plants grow more freely 
than these after a certain sta^e. The earliest- 
sown Yrill now be showing fruit freely, and need 
much stopping to give the fruits free exposure. 
With only a limits root sjpace it may be neces¬ 
sary to give a mulch. I find spent Mushroom 
manure the best; it does not cause gross leafage, 
while at the same time it conserves moisture 
and encourages surface roots. I am aware many 
growers do not advise manure in any form for 
Tomatoes. I do, and in 
giving my earliest fruiters 
in pots their final shift I 
add a small portion of bone- 
meal mixed with wood-ashes 
or burnt refuse. Plants to 
fruit in June and through 
the summer months shoidd 
now be making headway. 
It is a mistake to keep seed¬ 
lings too long in small pots, 
as when repotted they lose 
their lower leaves, and the 
bunches at the lower part of 
the plant fail to set. Firm 
potting is needed to create 
a sturdy growth, and though 
I am aware many growers 
have to make various shifts 
at this season, as space is 
limited, it is well to grow as 
cool as possible and near the 
glass. Plants for open-air 
culture, if in small pots, 
may with advantage be 
given a shift, as, unless 
shelter can be afforded, only 
in the most favourable places 
can they be planted out till 
May is well advanced. If 
repotted now the plants 
will make ^ood progress. The plants potted 
for some time and of a gooa size should 
get free exposure in fine weather to prevent 
drawing, and if a warm wall can be spared for a 
few by covering over at night an earlier crop 
may be seourM. I find a sowing made now of 
great value for early autumn supplies, as the 
earlier fruiters will be getting exhausted, and a 
stock of young plants will provide fruits in 
frames or cool pits from August to December. 
The plants from this sowing are grown cool 
from the start in cold-frames, and may be 
fruited in pots or planted out.—J. 

Vegetable Marrows. —At this date one 
can often forward an early crop by utilising 
spare frames or hand-glasses that are now not 
peeded for Potatoes and other forced vegetables. 
A sturdy plant at the start will be a great gain, 
as weakly, drawn plants raised in strong heat 
are a long time before they take to the soil and 
come into bearing. I have previously advised 
growing Marrows after the first week or so in 
cold-frames before planting out, as by so doing 
a much better plant is secured. If a little 
warmth can be given the roots at the start the 
progress is more rapid. Avoid rank steam, and 
in planting in soils without warmth water must 
be given sparingly at the start. Marrows are 
much benefited by covering them at night for 
the next three weeks. Another sowing may 
now be made for planting out in the open the 
first week in June. These I sow in cold-frames 
and expose ft^ly as growth increases. One 
plant in a pot is preferable to sowing in pans. 
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NATIVE PLANTS OF BEAUTIFUL 
FORM. 

Our illustrations depict native plants of beauti¬ 
ful form, an aspect too often overlooked. Many 
plants from other lands, and natives, too, 
of these isles, are worth introducing into the 
garden for the sake of their form, and 


If one seeks for beauty of leaf or stature 
amongst the wild plants of our land one is not 
disappointed. Yet in few gardens are the beau¬ 
tiful things in the British flora, the Great Spear- 
wort (Ranunculus Lingua) for example, which 
sends up a tall stem having large, rich yellow 
Butter-cup-like flowers. This is one of the most 
beautiful of all waterside plants, and should be 



fusion, but with unfailing regularity. On the 
whole it may safely be said that no shrub is 
better worthy of cultivation. In the typical 
form the flowers are of a pale rose when fully 
expanded, but in the bud state of a deeper, 
ricner hue. It is when the plants have half 



Cyptrus Ijngufi. 


their flowers expanded and half yet in bud that 
its greatest beauty becomes apparent, the one 
shade contrasting with and increasing the 
effect of the other. The variety known as atro- 
sanguinea is becoming very popular ; itsfloweia 
are of a licher rose than those of the type, 
especially when fully open. 


I.yiiie Grass (Rlynius arenaarius). 


generally, of course, the best way is to isolate 
them, or so group them th it their noble outline 
is not lost. Beautiful is the Bulrush by some 
stream, pond, or river, its graceful stems 
rustling in the wind, and the Teasel, too, stand¬ 
ing out by some rough copse, or in the wild 
garden, a picture of symmetry, utterly spoilt if 
fettered by neighbouring things. Then the 



Leaves of the Teasel. 


Royal Fern, the Reed (Arundo Phragmites), the 
silvery Elymus, Cyperus longus, graceful and 
vigorous; the Spearwort (Ranunculus Lingua), 
and the Giant Mullein, besides a host of other 
native plants, possess suflScient beauty of form 
to entitle them to certain places in tne garden 
on that account alone. 


by every pond, lake, or stream. Graceful, too, is 
the Solomon's Seal, its arching stem coming 
from some shrubbery, or established in groups 
in the woodland. 

The Grasses of this country are frequently 
of charming grace, and we give illustrations of 
several, notably the Sand Lyme Grass (Elymus 
arenarius), whilst other families are the Corex 
of many kinds, the Reed or Bulrush, whilst 
there are many Ferns, the Lady, Male, Royal, 
and other kinds. 

It is seldom that the native plants are thought 
of for their form, but th^ are worth considering 
on this account alone. The Columbine or com¬ 
mon Aquilegia is pretty for the sake of its leaf 
and grace ; so, too| there is a certain stateliness 
in the Monkshood, the Broom, the Dropwort 
(Spirtea Filipendula), and Meadow Sweet 
(S. Ulmaria) ; the common Agrimony, French 
Willow Herb (Epilobium angustifolium). Loose¬ 
strife (Ly thrum). Wild Angelica, Cow Parsnip 
or common Heracleum, the beautiful Teasel, 
and, of course, the Thistle. In the list may be 
included the common Lysimachia (L. vulgaris). 
Great Mullein (Verbascum Thapsus), and other 
^native Mulleins, the Arrow-head (Sagittaria 
sagittaefolia), the yellow Flag-Iris of the stream 
and river sides, Cyperus longus, and there is 
beauty in the growth of the Horsetails 
(Equisetum). The great point is to so group these 
finely formed native plants that their beauty 
is not hidden, and there are many quiet comers 
and open spots in which they can be seen to 
advantage. 


I Pyrus florlbunda. —There are numerous 
! species of Pyrus flowering at the end of April 
and the beginning of May, but of them all, 
none, perhaps, appeals to the lover of hardy 
trees and shrubs so strongly as this shrubby 
species. A bush growing 8 feet or 10 feet high, 
it is of spreading habit, and sends out in every 
direction its long, graceful branches—now trans¬ 
formed into wands of beautiful rosy blossoms. 
And it not only flowers with remarkable pro- 


NEGLECTED PLANTS. 

The Three f’OLOi RRD Trop^olum 
(T. TRICOIXIR). 

Some years ago now this elegant plant was to 
be met with grown remarkably in good gardenf*, 
both of Large and small extent, but like many 
another of the old-time garden beauties it seems 
to be at present well-nigh forgotten, so rarely 
indeed is it seen. A well-grown specimen of it 
is, when loaded with its bright flowers, ex¬ 
tremely effective. Whether trained to the roof 



of a cool glass structure, made to clothe a 
trellis or drape a wall, the three-coloured Tr®P^ 
olum forms, when growing freely, one of the 
freshest and most enjoyable of floral pictur^. 
The foliage is of a pleasant and refreshing shade 
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of green, contraating charmingly with the well- 
nigh innumerable bright-hued flowers, and when 
trained to the rafters of a greenhouse and some 
freedom of development allowed to it, the indi¬ 
vidual shoots drooping down here and there, 
this climber forms a .fine ornament in any 
glass structure of such a character as before in¬ 
dicated—that is, the temperature maintained 
t herein must be that of an ordinary greenhouse 
but no more. I have observed in former days 
that many who attempted to grow this Tropee- 
olum failed in the matter frequently somewhat, 
and at times badly, by committing the error 
of potting up the tubers until too late a 
period in the season. If a tuber of this 
Tropjeolum is in congenial circumstances it 
will of its own free will push out growths 
by the beginning of September. It will, there¬ 
fore, be seen that potting should be done by 
the middle of August at the latest, and that the 
advice sometimes given to pot in October and 
November is erroneous. As a matter of fact, 
the plants should have made good growth by 
that time, and be engaging the attention of the 
grower in the way of training. In order to 
form good specimens, sound two-year-old tubers 
should be procured, and when these are to be 
purchased take care to get them about July, as 
then they are quite at rest and will travel well. 
The compost for their roots must be of very 
“free” nature, for these little climbers are by 
no means coarse-rooted, and cannot make gooa 
progress when their delicate fibres are enve¬ 
lope in a hard or sour mass of soil. The 
mixture of soil that I should recommend for 
T. tricolor is as follows—leaf-mould, peat, 
and loam in equal parts, adding thereto quite 
one-sixth of the whole of sharp silver-sand, 
together with a few knobs of cnarcoal. The 


The Bulrush. 


afford them 12 inches to 18 inches of g(^ com¬ 
post, ensuring perfect drainage by placing some 
4 inches of brict-rubble at the bottom, covering 
the same with some fibrous material to prevent 
the finer particles of the soil from mingling with 
them, and soon choking it up. In small green¬ 
houses the shoots of this Tropajolum may be 


unvarying state of moisture—a slight sprinkle 
now and then in hot weather being enough to 
keep it from drying out—a large amount of 
roots are made, with the consequent effect that 
the young growths push forth with great 
vigour. As much progress is made by adopting 
this plan of treatment in one week as they 
would otherwise do in a month. Now, 




Great Mullein (Verbascum Thspsus). (See page 138.) 


size of the pot used will be in accordance with 
the requirements of the grower, as if 
Larc;b specimens are desired for conservatory 
decoration, two or more tubers may be placed 
in an 8-inoh pot, but really good effective 
specimens may be grown in 6-inch pots, and for 
window decoration and many purposes 4^-inoh 
pots will be large enough. No matter what 
the dimensions of the receptable may be, the 
drainage of it must be ample and so disposed 
as to obviate all danger of stagnation. 
For the large-sized pots 2 inches of crooks at 
the bottom of each one will be none too much, 
and on these should be laid some fibrous p^t, 
which will guard against all danger of choking, 
and the drainage will remain free and open and 
in good working order until the growth of the 
plant is completed. Use the compost in potting 
in a just moderately moist state, so that it 
bears pressing down pretty firmly, but not too 
hard; bury the tubers some half inch under the 
surface of the soil, and a little while afterwards 
water gently through a fine-rosed watering-pot 
to firmly settle down and moisten the soil 
through. This done, plunge the pots quite to 
their rims in cinder-ashes in a cold-frame, water 


again gently, and then cover the surface-soil, 
pots and all, with Moss or old pieces of mat. 
Upon this part of the being well Mrried 
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the next important matter is in due 
time to 

Attend to the training of the young 
shoots, and as it is not advisable to take 
the pl^ts out of the frames until they 
are to be placed in their winter quarters, 
leaving the pots plunged all this time, 
the best way is to merely insert several 
small sticks round the edge of the pot, 
tying the shoots to them as they advance 
in growth. Keep the shoots well down 
to &e base, so that the lower part of the 
specimen becomes well clothra. By no 
means top the shoots, but allow them to 
travel naturally onwards ; they will, as 
they grow on, throw out laterals, and 
so clothe the whole of the trellis when at 
a later period this same r^uisite is fixed. 
Give plenty of air by tilting up the li^ht 
of the frame bothnightandday, exposing 
to night air when the weather is calm ana 
warm. By the end of October a consider¬ 
able amount of growth will have been 
made, and the plants may then be removed 
to a greenhouse and be so placed thereii 
they get plenty of light. A balloon-sha] 
flat trellis may then be placed to each 
men, and the shoots tiea as they advai 
growth. This tuberous Tropceolum 


Solomou's Seal. 


trained to the rafters, emd when in full bloom 
will adorn the structure most effectively. An 
important point to remember in the culture of 
this plant is that it very much dislikes anything 
like a forcing temperature. The very fact of its 
comm its growth towards the close of the 

summ'^r ani finishing the same by the time that 
the hi I ol bummtr arrives is euoi g i to ii dicato 
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the proper treatment loan observant cultivator, into a piece of cork glued to the bottom of a 
A ccol structure from which frost is excluded box. Merely sticking them into the card 
suits the plant well as regards temperature ; bottom of a pill-box is of no use as they are sure 
indeed, it associates well with Chinese Primulas, to shake loose, and then they knock about and 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, etc., a little fire heat in the insect is smashed to pieces. I have num- I 
verj^ damp weather, and, of course, when it is bered the boxes. Nos. 1 and 2 contain speci-1 



The Royal Fern (O^unda regalia). (See page 138. 


in treacle. Esujh piece should have a stiing 
tied to it, so that it may when covered with 
ants be easily lifted and dipped into boiling 
water ; or bones which have not been quite 
cleaned may be used in the same manner. If 
you are able to detect the holes through which 
they work, build up some clay or putty into a 
kind of cup round it, so that by filling the cup 
with some fluid it will soak into the hole. If it 
will run in pretty quickly, try boiling water; 
only slowly, dilute carbolic acid ; or you might 
close the holes with putty or cement. As vour 
floor is tiled, when there are many ants about 
you might drench it with boiling water.— 
C. S. S. 

Marguerite Daley shoot iojured 

[MUh WincUnitJi ).—The shoot, as far as I can 
see, has been injured by the frost. The leaf ia 
attacked by the grub of the Marguerite Daisy- 
fly (Phytomjzi aflini-). and the best way of 
destroying this insect is by holding the leaves 
up to the light so that you can see through 
them ; the position of the grub can then easily be 
seen. Pinching the leaf at that part will kill 
the grub, as there an:e several broods cf this 
insect during the summer. It is well to kill all 
that can be found of the first brood.—O. S. S. 

Insects ( ir. J. R ). — The insects you 
inclose are, as you think, specimens of the 
black Vine beetle (Otiorynohussulcatue). They 
feed on the fronds of Ferns, and on the leaves 
of various other plants, being particularly fond 
of those of the Vine ; they also injure Vines by 
biting right through the quite young shoots. 
The grubs are even more mischievous, as they 
feed on the root s of Ferns, Cyclamens, Primulas, 
and several other kinds of plants. There is oo 
means of killing the grubs but by repotting the 
plants, shaking the soil from the roots, and 


likely to be very cold outdoors, being all that J 
is needed for them. 

Watering must be carefully conducted during 
the winter months, the great point to be 
observed being to maintain the soil in an equally 
moist condition without administering heavy 
doses of water at any one time. If the plants 
are trained on trellises, get them well up to 
the light and where they cin on all favourable 
occasions enjoy the free adroi^tion of air, which 
is of the utmost importance, as these little 
climbers cannot endure a confined warm atmos¬ 
phere. They are indeed children of a temper¬ 
ate climate ; they love to feel the play of fresh 
pure air around them, and do not like to be j 
exposed to the direct influence of hot sunshine 
in the spring time. Therefore, when the month 
of April has arrived shade for a few hours on 
bright days, and sprinkle the path and stages 
of the house with water, which will help to 
prolong the flowering season, and will preserve 
the foliage fresh and green. As the flowers 
f*de and the plants show signs of goipg to rest, 
gradually diminish the supplies of water. 
Should green-fly appear on the shoots dust at 
once with some Tobacco-powder. H. B. | 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. | 

Leaves diseased (A. Ranee ).—The Holly- 
leaf is attacked b^ the grub of the Holly- 
fly (Phytomyza aquifolia). 1 know of no remedy 
but picking ofiT the leaves and burning them, so 
as to prevent as many as possible of the grubs 
from becoming flies, which will lay their eggs 
again in the l^v’es. The Bramble-leaf is mined 
by the caterpillar of a small moth belonging to 
the order Tineina, probably by Nepticula > 
aurella. The Hollyhock-leaf is badly attacked I 
by the Hollyhock disease, a fungus named 
Puccinea malvacearum. If many of the leaves 
are as badly attacked as the one you sent you ' 
had better at once pull up the plant and burn 
it. If many of the leaves are uninjured pick off 
and bum the diseased ones, and spray the plant 
and any others in your garden once a week 
with Bordeaux-mixture until there are no' 
signs of the disease. The little egg-like 
bodies on the Raspberry-cane are a fungus 
named Nectria cinnabarina. The spores of this 
fungus are unable to germinate on any plant, 
unless they can find some bruised or injured 
part. Cut away the parts that are attacked and 
burn them. As regards the insects in the pill¬ 
boxes, which I have returned by post, several 
are so badly injured that it is impossible to 
nams them. The pins should have been stuck 


picking out any grubs that may be among them, 
mens of the common St. Mark’s-fly (Bibio Any insecticide that would reach them with 
Marci). No. 3 I do not know the name of. fatal effect would injure the plant. The beetles 
No. 4 rantains a fly very much broken, probably | only feed at night, hiding themselves very care- 
Mlonging to the genus Sargus. No. 5, a fly fully during the day, and the best way of catch- 
beloiiging to the family Ascilidse No. G, two ing them is, if it be prsicticable, to lay the plant 
flies belonging to the family Muscidae. No. 7, on which they are feeding on its side on a 


nies neionging to the family Muscidae. No. 7, on which they are feeding on its side on a 
a small beetle belonging to the genus Donacia. , white cloth, and after it is dark to search it 
No. S, one of the ruby-tailed flies (Chrysis well by the aid of a bright light. The object of 
hee (Andreiia albicans), j placing the plant on a w’hite cloth is to see the 
No. 1(1, a Bmall moth belonging to the order weevils as they fall off the plants, which they 
lineina. None of these insects are of any ' generally do as soon as they see the light, ard 
mt^^ from an economic point of view.— i as they will lie motionless for some little time 
K /ir 011- afterwards they might otherwise not be notice<l. 


mt^^ from an economic point of view.— i as they will lie motionless for some little time 
/ii>' oil- afterwards they might otherwise not be notice<l. 

GrUD ( H .). The grub you sent was a speci- In the case of Vines the sheets must be placed 
men of the gr^b of the common cockchafer under them. Small bundles of hay or dry 
(Melolontha vulgaris), an injurious insect 
to the roots of Grass and many other 

kinds of plants. Living at some distance / 

from the surface, and being possessed ii / / 

with remarkable vitality, it is of no use / a 

using anv insecticide; the only way is ^ / M 

to turn the grubs up out of the ground \ IS 

with a small spud or other implement. \ f M 

As regards moles, they undoubtedly i m 

feed on earth-worms at times, but they ^ B ml 

also kill a large number of insects, such ^ H J7 

as wireworms, cockchafer grubs, etc. j m ju 

Worms will always come hastily to the \ ■ B 

surface if the soil is disturbed in any ll rlB 

way. I do not imagine that the mole E 

would have followed them into the broad | 

daylight. Though earth-worms are 
most useful creatures, it is quite possible 
that if all their natural enemies were 

destroyed, they would become too // iTT - 

numerous, so that it is rather a rash 

undertaking to try and exterminate any ^ 

creature unless it is quite certain that 

they are entirely injurious from our s 

point of view. The sparrows at present w 

are a great nuisance; they have multi- f n \\ 

plied to an extraordinary extent owing I f lij H ) 

to their not being molested, as a rule, ISamm I f 11/ 1 / 

to the abundance of food that they are Common Reoa (Arundo Phragrmitea). (See p»Ke i 

Msily able to obtain, and to their boldness 

in living and breeding near houses, etc., where! Moss might be tied to the canes and stems of 
they are ^fe from their natural enemies. At the Vines, which w’ould provide the weevils 
the same time they are of use in killing insects ' with convenient hiding places during the day. 
to feed their young, and I believe it would be The bundles should be opened every morning.— 


a great mistake to really exterminate them.— i G. S. S. 


* Wireworms (GiYfw).—These are difficult 

ants {Perphjred), — Unless j pests to get rid of, but they may be trapped by 
you can find out the holes from which the ants buying slices of Turnips, Mangolds, Carrots, 
issue into your kitchen the only thing that you | or Potatoes about an inch below the surface of 
can do is to trap them. The best traps are ; the soil, near the plants that they are attacking, 
queers of treacle, with slips of wood or paper A small wooden skewer should bo stuck into 
laid so that the ants can crawl up them to the : each slice, so that they may bo easily found, or 
edge of the saucer, or pieces of sponge soaked pieces of oil-cake, of which they are very fond, 
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may be laid about for the same purpose. These i 
baits should be examined every morning. As j 


NARCISSUS pop:ticus RECURVUS. 


to the ants, the best thing to do is to lay open I The coming of the flowers of the familiar 
their nests and to pour boiling water into them, Pheasant’s-eye Narcissus with those of the 
or a solution of carbolic acid ; or you may place I Gardenia-flowered kind (N. poeticus fl.-pl.) is 
a garden pot bottom upwards, partly filled with | the surest sign that the season of the Daffodil is 
Daves and with the hole at the bottom closed, | near its close. These two forms are still 
close to their net or over i‘,. Then water I precious on this account, both highly fragrant 
freely the ground round it 
every day. Th s will d’s- 
turb the ants, who will le- 
move their quarto-s into 
the dry pot. In the course 
of ten diys cr so, if the 
pot be removed, it will be 
foind to be full of ants, 
a d cm then be plun^cl 
h to boiling water. The 
ants may be trapped by 
ireans of saucers of trea¬ 
cle, pieces of sponge 
soaked in treacle, or bones 
which have a little meat 
on them. The sponges and 
bones should be dipped 
into boiling water as boom 
as they are covered with 
ants.—O iS. 8 

Gruba (Phi'anfki^t ).— 

The gi uba 3 ou find in 3 our 
garden, and cf which you 
seiit specimens, are those 
t f the Tipulidai, or daddy- 
loog-lfgH. Probably they 
are not fully giown ones 
of the common daddy-long- 
Ifgs (TipuU olearacta) It 
appears to be almost im¬ 
possible to kill these grubs 
with any insecticide, as 
they are most tenacious of 
life; but they may be 
trapped by burying slices 
of Mangold, Turnip'*, Car- 
rota, or Potatoes about an 
inch below the surface of 
the ground. A small 
skewer should be thrust 
into each, so that they 
may be more easily found ; 
or they may often be 

caught by laying pieces of slate, tile, board, or and beautiful, either in the garden or in the 
turf about. These grubs roam about at night, house, the chief drawback being the uncertainty 


Varifcby cf Foel's ^larci&Huii (N. poeUcua rttcu.vua). 


and hide under these kind of things during the 
day.—G. S. S. 


of the flowering of the double kind in some 
localities. We need scarcely describe the 


liBTTBRS TO THB EDITOR. 


DOUBLE PRIMROSES. 


might prove a trap for them. It is not I o*' “oardknino ii.lustratkd.” 

ch use throwing lime over them, as so Sir, —I have been much interested in reading 

.X At... .. ...1^ f.hA n.rt.ir>lA rtn IIaiiHIa T*rimrAaAa Hv ** ” in 


Shells {Mnail-sheil).—The shells you sent | Narcissus, or its variety recurvus, one 

were dead sMcimens of Helix caperata, a very | forms of the spacies, as they are so 

oommon shell, but I never heard of it being such ' known, 
a pest in a garden before. If you find that 
many harbour at the foot of the wall or in cracks 
in it, numbers might be killed by pouring boil¬ 
ing water over them. You might try if bran 
will attract them as it does slugs ; or Cabbage 
leaves mi * 

of much __ - 

little of the snail is exposed, as a rule, and they the article on Double Primroses by R.” in 
withdraw into their sheila at any alarm. The Gardening of April 8 bh, as I grow a good many 
same may be said of any other poisonous sub -1 forma of Primroses, and am especTally fond of 
sUnce. Of course, hand-picking is the moat! them. Ireland is essentially the home of the 
satisfactory way of dealing with them, but it is 1 Primrose, our mild, damp climate suiting it to 
a very tedious method.— G. S. 8 . I perfection. In one or two gardens in the Co. 

„ , XV It 1 / T X 1 t I Antrim they' grow and increase in a wonderful 

Marks on Houy-leaves (J. way, their foliage being quite as luxuriant as 

1 he mark on ^ur HoDy-leaves is earned by the variety in a shady hedgerow, and 

grubs of the Hollj-ay (PhytomjM aquifolia). i nothing could equal their WMlth of bloom, the 
The fly Uy. her eggs between the skins of the' gowers being large and full, and home on long, 
leaves, and fe^s on the interior of the leaves,, ^tout stalks! Where we used to live, in the 
which causes the skin at that part to become I oiens of Antrim, onr garden walks were edged 
disoolowed. There is nothing to bo done but; .^jth the white, lilac, Ind yellow varieties ofthe 
pick ofiF the infested leaves and burn them, but Double Primrose, the edging being over a foot 
that in the case of a large tree is impracticable., ^j^th and one blase of colon?, a glorious 
The trws and bushes are, of coiirse, rendered jj ^t on a bright spring day, and deliciously 
unsightly, but I do not know that they are I „ Onr rtiAttfs. wowl 

materially injured by this insect.—G. 8. 8. 


sweet, especially after rain. Our plants were 
principally grown in leaf soil, in which they 
Grubs (.9. Tovfy).-The you send are v^ery in-1 delight, and indeed it is the only soil that grows 
jurious to the roots of many kinds of plants. They are' .ka. A”..!..*.* » 

probably the younif grubs of the c-ommon dadd v-longlegs , Crimson ^ el vet variety sat efactorily. 
(Tlpula oleracea), but they may be those of some other We have found it best to divide the plants every 
soecies of Tipula. See my reply to “ Philanthist" In this third year, cuttins off the long carroty roots. 
Mimb«r.-G. S. S. pis ■ • A. - 


A monstroas Grown 

double flower will no doubt 


and planting to the crown if it is wished to 
increase the stock. These carroty roots will 
I Imperial.— The encloeed grow if just covered with earth, and placed in 
clump, l«t .utuiun. .ud put manureu'l.i!? Out-of-the-way corner. The dividing of the 

the roots. — Mrs. W. Findlay, The Orchard, Wembley, plants should always be done, if possible, in 
MiddUtex. \ showery weather, either in spring or autumn. 

A strange form of the Crown Imperial, with a ' I find March a good month, and it does not in 
curionriy fascia^ item. Many planta de^rt from the the least interfere with the blooming. This 

normal form in this way, Lilium auratum in particular; „„„„„„ , 1 .^ << ri » „i_- 

bat euch spikes are not fieautlful. It is simply a freak of season the Double Rc^, always more or less 
nature. a shy bloomer, has done better than usual 


treated in this wa}'. The best known varieties of 
the Double Primrose are the white and mauve ; 
then there are two distinct yellow forms, the 
later one> “ Cloth of Gold,” being a very strong 
grower, and increasing rapidly ; it is also a 
wonderfully free bloomer. The “ Double Rose ” 
variety has the largest flowers, but ** Pom pa 
dour” or “Crimson Velvet” is the most 
beautiful of all, and the most difficult to grow 
Purpurea plena is a very distinct variety, very 
hardy and free-blooming. Crimson Purple or 
Amethyst is also very good, and a glorious 
shade of colour, but early in the season the 
blooms are apt to come t^iogle, although later 
on they are quite as double as any of the 
other kinds. Croussei is very fine and 
distinct, and so is the blush, when in good 
character, but it is liable to revert to its original 
form, being simply a sport from the white. 
There are two quite distinct forms of white, one 
having much finer flowers, and longer, stouter 
stalks. Platypetald plena or Arthur Dumolin, 
though always classed with the Double Prim 
roses, is really a true Polyanthus, being bunch 
flowered ; it is very pieity, the flowers being a 
bright purple. Of Djuble Polyanthus, there is 
the lovely dark crimson, Rex Theodore, and two 
di^tiact gold-laced vaiieties. Tortoiseshell and 
Curiosity. I know an old garden where ihe 
doable yellow Auricula grows freely, but per 
sonally 1 find it vei 3 ’ difficult to grow. I have 
never met with the double blu;k variety. To 
ifucceed wiih the I3ouble Primrose you must 
give, as “ R.” already says, partial shade, 
plenty of moisture, and a rich deep soil, with a 
good amount of leaf-mould. These are ta lentiala 
to procure perfect growth. 

Frances E. A. V. Brenan. 
The Gotlage, BaHt/mascanlan, Diirulalk, April Jit 


THE GINGER PLANT (ZINGIBER 
OFFICINALE). 

Everybody is acquainted with the rhizonns of 
this plant, which in a dried state are used nitdi- 
cinally and when green as a condiment. Th-i 
preserved ginger of the shops is prepared fre m 
carefully selected ycung rhizomes, washed and 
scraped, and then preserved in jars with syrup. 
As in the case of several other plants of famous 
economical repute, the native country of the 
Ginger plant is not known. Stranger still, the 
flowers are rarely or never produced under cul¬ 
tivation, although the plant has been a garden 
inmate for centuries. In the Tropics, how¬ 
ever, flowers are produced, and the character 
of these is shown by the accompanying wood 



The Qiiifier Plant 


lent. Like several other members of the 
Ginger family, the leaves of the (iinger 

E lant have a strong aromatic odour when 
raised, and for this character alone these 
plants are deserving of a place in gardens. The 
Ginger plant is easily grown in a moist watm 
house. The leaves are deciduous, and whilst the 
plant is at rest it should be plac^ on a shelf or 
under a stage in a warm-house and be kept dry. 
In the spring the rhizomes may be shaken out 
of the old soil and repotted in any ordinary 
garden soil. The stock may easily be increased 
by dividing the rhizomes. B. 
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Bosas. 

Twelve good trattoa-hole Rosea 

( W, R, WUj ^,—The Jtew Forest iniiet be an 
excellent locality for groidng Roses for market 
I Tlrposes. We append a lisr, of a do^en proved 
kiDds suitable for coat flowers—vii., Anna 
Ollivier, Nime. Hoste, Gustave Rems, Francis 
Dubrieul, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Gloire LyonnaUe, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Pierre Cochet, 
Souvenir du President Cimot, Victor Hugo, 
General Jacqueminot, W. A. Richardson. The 
latter, to obtain it the lovely yolk of egg oolour, 
should be planted in an aspect facing west or 
even north, sheltered from glaring sun. Sup¬ 
posing you have a wall with a glass coping, the 
following kinds would be very serviceable for 
your purpose—viz , Niphetos, Perle des Jardins, 
The Bride, Catherine Mermet, Bridesmaid, Sun¬ 
set ; and if you have an odd comer away from 
ireoB, plant a bush or two of Mme. G. Bruant 
and Souvenir de la Malmaison. We have found 
both most useful for button-holes The delight¬ 
ful little Polyanth% “Perle d’Or” is indispens¬ 
able for making pretty sprays. 

Reine Marie Henriette unhealthy 

(/. T, S .).—Simply making a hole “and pop¬ 
ping the plant in ” will not suffice. Give the 
plant a free root run in kindly soil, well drained, 
and not overdose it with stimulants, then this 
Rose is a beauty ; but check it in any way then 
it becomes a miserable object. We should cer¬ 
tainly advise you to replace this plant with 
another earlv in November next, or you might 
prepare the tx>rder even now, and plant out one 
from a pot; it would then have the summer 
to establish itself. We think Longworth 
Rambler or Monsieur Desir would m an 
excellent exchange as you require a red kind, 
and they would not grow quite so vigorously as 
Reine Marie Henriette. As you say, a fault of 
Cheshunt Hybrid is that it bleaches or fades in 
t he sun, but it is a splendid Rose on a north 
or north-east wall where it escapes the sun’s 
flerce rays. The other climbing varieties yon 
mention that are doing well with you are all 
excellent sorts. One of these, Reine Marie Pia, 
we always liked, and it is a pity it has gone 
practically out of cultivation. We question 
whether the variety could be obtained save on 
the Continent. It has pretty cherry-coloured 
buds and an excellent constitution. You should 
CMtainly plant a Gloire de Dijon in some form. 
It does remarkably well as a standard, and is 
one of the first and last to yield its lovely 
fragrant blossoms. The small red lobster- 
coloured insects which move about so nimbly 
we suspect are one of the garden mites. They 
are perfectly harmless and may be parasite 
destroyers. The red-spider to be most feared is 
almost invisible to the naked eye. If you see a 
rusty-looking leaf take a magnifying glass and 
you will observe the red-spider in quantitv on 
the underside. They are not all rm—^indeed, 
the majority are brown and black. 


Treatment of Orinnm oapenae and 
Olivia (Ignoramus). — Keep your Oinum 
moderately d^, without withholding water 
altogether until it commences to make growth, 
when it should have a plentiful supply of 
moisture. When in strong growth dunng the 
summer it can hardly be given too much water, 
and weak liquid-manure is also useful in impart¬ 
ing vigour to the bulbs. This Crinum, toother 
with C. Moorei and C. Powelli, is quite nardy 
in the south-west of England, and also in more 
northern localities if pUmted 8 inches deep. In 
the summer yon had better stand your plant 
in a sheltered position in the open, and see that 
it never wants for water. These subjects flower 
best when pot-bound, but form such strong roots 
that they often burst the pots. It is, therefore, 
a good plan to surround the pots with two or 
three coils of oopper-wire drawn absolutely 
tight just below the rim. Yon were quite right 
in removing the offsets, which you can always 
grow on in pans or pots. The Clivia should be 
kept rather dry until it shows signs of renewed 
vitality, when it may be freely watered and fed 
with liquid stimulants. This plant also blooms 
most freely when moderately pot-bound, but 
when in that conditiou must be liberally treated. 
When repotting is necessary this should be done 
in the raring, a compost of two-pwts fibrous- 
loam and one-part peat or leaf-mould, to which 


a little well-rotted manure has been added, 
soifo the plant well, and care should be tilken 
to give the pots good drainage. Repotting often 
results in the ^nts being powerless for one 
season, but in after years they make amends by 
a more profuse display. 

Making a peat bed for Rhododen- 
drona (InniscoO ).—You should excavate the 
bed quite 2 feet 6 inches deep for your Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and then fill in with peat and leaf- 
mould, or with peat alone. • In many places 
Rhododendrons do well in loam, but they never 
thrive in a soil containing lime, so that unless 
you can be certain that the soil is free from this 
constituent it is hazardoqs to use loam. October 
is a good month to plant Rhododendrons, and 
the earlier in the month the better, as they then 
get established in the fresh soil before the roots 
OiMsome dormant for the winter. 


RXTIiBS FOR OORRRSPONDBNTS. 


Questions .—and ansvoen are inserted tn 
GAROKHiNG/rea of charge if (xrrespondents foUo/vo tiu rules 
here laid dotonfor their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Oardrsino, S7, Southampton • street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLisoBR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to anit designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Oardrnino has to be sent to press some 
time tn advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immedUUely foUovnng the receipt qf their 
communiecUion. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classilied, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number ami title jHoeed 

S ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
lige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistanee. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
anstoers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardrsuio should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.— CorrMpondenCs must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer anstoers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there u as little delay as vossKbU in dealing 
with them. 

To the foUomnq queries hri^ repliee are giveUt 
but readers are xnvited to give further answers 
should they he able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

459-arowing Daffodils in fianoy pots a 
second year (S. V. P. j.—No, the bulbe are eeklom a 
aaoceee the eeoond year. Plant them out in the garden, 
and have freeh bulbe next time. 

460-XL. famisation (7Vi2b.y).-^Thi8 fumigating 
vapour ie Invariably found to be quite harmleee to v^eta- 
tion when used in accordance with the published iiutruo- 
tiona. Vines will suffer lees than would some other plants 
of quite tender nature, but practically even the tendereet 
leafage is not harmed. 

461— Seedlings to name (H. R. 7*./—We cannot 
determine the name of vour seedling plants in their pre¬ 
sent condition, as they nave shown sem-leavee or cotyle¬ 
dons only, and they tell us nothing. It is needful for 
several true or natural leaves to be formed before any 
identification can be made, and perhaps not then unlem 
there is striking individuality in the plants With respect 
to your previous question, if yon look to pige 96 you will 
find a very full answer to it under your proper iniuale, but 
the one you refer to relating to the Allium has nothing to 
do with you. 

462— Ferns on Jars (St. John's).—Vfe have no ex- 
perienoe of the method of growing Feme on the outsides 
of Jats to which you refer. Of course the Jars must for 
such purposes be furnished with outside pockets to hold 
the soiL If you have any such, get tiny plants, and, using 
peat, sand, and a little loam, plant these into such pockets, 
if you mean they are to project from holes in the sidee of 
the Jars, then fill up partly with Hoes, put in the tiny 
Ferae with a little more soil about the roots, then more 
Moss, and so proceed until the entire surface of the Jars b 
furaUhed and the Jars are full of Moes. 

46S— Gloire de Dijon Rose (Learner).—Yova Rose, 
if budded, seems to be on an unsuitable stock. It should 
do very well in such soil. It is difficult to tell the reaeon 
of the plant decaying if it is not the stock that is at 
fault. These coarse-growing Boeee need to be cut hard 
back after they have flowered first. Perhaps your growths 
were made Udie in the season, and they did cot ripen their 
shoots. If it he not as we assume, then there must be 
something wrong with the soil, hut we cannot indicate 
what it is. 

464-Diiea8ed Ferns (Mrs. J. AX—We find it 
difficult to determine from the appearance presented by 
the portions of the Fern-fronds sent what is the cause of 
their becoming so browned and withered. If produced by 
any fungoid attack, we should advise gently syringing the 
whole of them with a solution of soft-soap, then literally 
smothering them with flowers of sulphur for a couple of 
days and nights, then washing it off; but really it seems 
ae if some toiU gases penebrated the bouse and did 
harm, or elee that the water was of a noodoue nature. It 


may be that the temperature has been during the recent 
cold—indeed, severe—nights allowed to fun tod low, 
that the plant had been two or three timde toadied drith 
froet Otherwise the trouble furnishes no clue to ite cauee. 

46S— Window-box plants (Pink). — Window- 
boxes facing east may be furabhed wiUi white and red 
Fuchsias, with which are intermingled a few looee-growing 
Pansies, especially those of pale mauve or white colours. In 
^e west mixed Marguentes and purple and crimson 
Petunias, made to hang down over the fronts of the boxes 
and intermix with the ICargueritee. In the south get 
yellow and apricot-ooloured Begonias, with a backing of 
purplish dwarf Heliotropes. If the Begonias trail so 
mneh the better. In the autumn fill the boxes srith hardy 
bulbs, spring flowers, and a few small conifers or ahruba. 

460— V&rlons (G. J.).—We assume that your Shalloti 
are damping because you have added too much sret 
manure to the soil, or that the soil b stiff and retdne 
water, or perhaps you may have planted them too deep. 
With ordinary porous soil, properly planted, no harm 
should follow. We do not see in what way the addition of 
some manure round the tub Inverted over your Rhubarb- 
roots would do harm. It seems moet likely that the cro wm 
of the root had become damaged, or were perhaps too 
hard pulled upon and weakened last year. Soapy water 
will do no harm applied outeide the tub, but also not much 
good. 

467— Betrly Rose flowers (A).—To induce Rose¬ 
bushes to flower early they ston'd be planted against a 
warm wall, and some of the stronger shoots ehould be 
trained to the wall; or if treated as ordinary bushes they 
should be planted in a warm, sheltered place, alra pruned 
quite early—eay, soon after Christmas, instead at the end 
of March, as is customary. But unless sheltered there b 
always the danger that early shoots from early-pruned 
plants may be froeted, and that would throw back the 
bloom very late. To get Lilies of the Valley in flower 
early these should be planted in areas the size of frames 
that can be dropped over these beds In February, and thoe 
bring the pbnts along into flower 8<Mne two or three weeks 
earlbr than it outdoore. 

468- Soldanella alplna (AX—Thb b one of the 
moet interesting of the plMte growing near the enow-line 
on many of the great mountain chains of Europe. It ta 
not brilliant, but has beautiful pendent pale blubn flowan, 
bell-shaped, and cut into narrow strips. Three or four are 
borae on a stem 2 inches to 6 inches high, springing from 
a dwarf carpet nf feathery roundish shining leaves. The 
plants Uirive beet in motet dbtriots, and in dry ones 



Soldanella alpini. 


evaporation may be prevented by covering the mund 
near them with Cocoa-nut-fibre which b mixed with eaod 
to give it weight. The moet suitable position is a level 
spot in the rock garden near the eye. 8. alpina b increaswl 
by division, though being usually starved and delicate 
from confinement in small, worm-defiled pota, exposed to 
daily viebsitadee, it b rarely strong enough to be palled 
tofneoes. 


469— Flle8 and Orapea (Blue-bottU).—Yfe should 
have expected that compTece fumigation with Tobacco- 
paper would have killed the troublesome blue-bottle-flies 
thi^ infest your vinery. Very likely such has been the 
case, but the Tobaoco-emoke would not destroy rgijs d^ 
posited in the woodwork of the building, and the warmth 
of the vinery would soon hatch others. No doubt it is a 
nuisance to be so bothered, but try persisting in the fumi¬ 
gating. Shutting the house up close, and a hen dry then 
filling it with a dense volume of siii >ke from Tobacco- 
paper once a week should exterminate the flies eventually. 
The XL fumigating vapour is much n ore potent, though 
harmless to vegetation, and failing Tobac^-smoke, then 
get the latter, and test it according to furabhed 
directions. 

470— Vlrgrinlan climber not coloarlngr 
(G. A (?.).-Seeing that your Ampelopsb Veitchi b on a 
south aspect there b no reason why the season's shooM 
should not ripen, and thus carry rich oolour in the leaves 
in the autumn. As many of the pbnts seem to be raised 
from seed, varying somewhat in character, it b Just poe- 
rlbie that yours may be of a greenerform t^n Is commonly 
found. All the same, no doubt the plants may suffer be¬ 
cause the roots are in soil that is kept far too dry, and 
would greatly benefit if given a liberal soaking of water 
oocastonally. Ordinarily the pUnte like plenty of root • 
moisture; an oocaalonal soakilug of liquid-manure in 

and August, or of dry manure to waah in, cannot hut be 
helpfuL 

471— FomUratins a frame (Antwerp).—The best 
material with which to fumigate a frame oontalning 
Cucumbers when infested with aphb b Tobaooo-paper. If 
you had a tin tububr reoeptacb, into which to place flrit 
some rag tinder well alight, on that some torn Tobacco 
paper, then does it with a metal cover from whioh pro 
Jeots a nossle that could be carried Into the frame tkro^ 
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a hole in the wail, a pair of bellows being secured to the 
other end of the receptacie, then by gently blowing 
Tobacco-smoke would be forc^ into the frame, and it 
would soon be 6IIed with it. Kept close covered for an 
hour no doubt the aphis would soon be destroyed. Or you 
can get a metal utensil, pot into it some red-hot cinders, 
and on that some tom Tobacco-paper, stand it in the 
frame, and then shut down close. If Oucumber-plants be 
kept moderately moist and shaded from scorching sun¬ 
shine they seldom suffer from insects. 

472— Balbophyllam lemniacatam (r.).—This 
is a very beautiful Orchid, with curiously-s laped purple 



Bulbopbyllum lemnisc«tum. 


flowers, represented in the illustration. The sepals each 
bear a long erect-like appendage, and this is ao lightly 
attached to the flower that the least wind moves it. 

473— Spotted Ferns (//. E. C.).—We do not think 
that the brown spots seen on your Ferns are in any way 
due to mildew or any fungoid attack. It is just possible 
that when you fuminted the greenhouse in which the 
Ferns were growing that these spots were then damp, and 
scorching or burning of foliage very frequently follows 
when wet during fumigation. Before that is done a 
greenhouse should be well exposed to the air and 
thoroughly dried. It is possible that during some of the 
recent frosty nights the inside temperature mav have 
fallen low, and damp spots on the Ferns become frozen ; 
but we do not think there is much to worry about. Very 
likely the plants will produce new fronds that are un¬ 
harmed, and then the spotted ones may be removed. 

471—Iiate Strawberry-runners Do 

not pot up your late and now well-rooted runners. The 
runners that come early from the established plants in 
June ars the best to layer into pots to grow on and fruit in 
the beds during the following spring. But you may plant 
out vour runners 2 feet apart, putting them on to deeply- 
worked and well-manured soil. Should any flowers show 
now pinch them out. These will form very large plants 
next } ear and carry a grand crop of fruit. You can grow 
Lettuces between the rows this summer, but nothing after¬ 
wards. The plants could be allowed to stand and fruit for 
three years, then they should be removed. 

475— Aaparasos In greenhouse {Miu IF.).—The 
plant you term Asparagus Fern, really a misnomer, is 
Aspvagus plumosus, and is a climbing plant. It is per¬ 
fectly capable of doing well in a greenhouse--that is, from 
now to November, wanned only by the sun. It likes a 
little shade, but not too much. Planted out at the base of 
a back wall in good soil, and trained up to wires or string, 
it will grow very strong for several years. Or it may be 
mwn luxuriantly in fairly large pots, not too large at the 
first, but of good size when the plants are several feet in 
height, with a temperature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
In the winter the plants should keep well, but not make 
much growth. With 10 degs. more of warmth, good free 
growth would be made all the winter. 

476— Oastor-oll-plant Seeing that the 

Castor-oil-plant (Ricinus communis) is an annual, quite 
tender, and raised from seed sown in heat in the spring, 
we have been surprised to read your description of a plant 
08 4.3 inches in height, and in a 7jr inch pot. Do you 
really mean a Castor-oil-plant, or is it an India-rubber- 
plant (Ficus elastica), or can it be Aralia Sieboldi ? What¬ 
ever plant it may be, it is for its size in a too small pot, 
when in one of the size you name. The Castor-oil-plant 
needs ample warmth, and we should be surprised to 
learn of its wintering in a room. But, in any case, lack 
of light and want of root room, of water, and food, will 
always cause lower leaves to fall prematurely. Eucalyp¬ 
tus-plants need ample pot room, as they are strong 
growers and root freely. 

477— Treatment of Roses {A. E. C.). — You 
should have pruned your Roses before; it is too late 
to think of this now. The second or third week in 
March is quite late enough to prune in the South of 
Elngland, while in the north the operation should not be 
delayed after the middle of April. All you can do now is 
to cut out any weakly shoots, but do not interfere with 
the stronger ones. Articles on pruning will anpear before 
the season for this returns again.—F. 

478— Wldtli8 for Broooolla (H. R, M.).—As your 

Brooooli plants evident Si^er from eluding, caused 
either by Inssots or by l&ngus, it is u&erstond 

why (he plants ars so sa^ Yyjl ^ i You 


may have given gas-lime to the soil, but the ground may 
have been overdone with the Cabbage tribe and need 
entire change of crop. Possibly a deep trenching of the 
soil, with the addition of some half-decayed manure, and a 
smother of soot, forked or hoed in just before planting, 
would do good. Once planted the ground may be made 
quite firm by treading. Ordinarily, Broccoli plants are 
put out in rows 2 feet apirt and 15 inches apart in the 
rows. Where the ground produces strong plants, the 
rows should be SO inches apurt. Seed should be sown at 
once. 

479— Fruiting Vine (Anxious).—Do not allow more 
than one shoot or lateral to each of your Vine-spurs, keep¬ 
ing the strongest if it has a bunch of fruit on it. If, as 
you say, there be few bunches, formed from other spurs, 
then you may allow two fruiting laterals to remain on one 
spur. With regard to the fruitless shoots leave but one 
of these to a spur, removing all the others. These will 
form stout shoots to ripen wood at the rod bases, on 
wUch good strong buds will form, to which you ean prune 
back next winter, and the laterals they produce may then 
carry fruits. Pinch them after about 2 feet long, as you 
do those caring bunches—that is, the second leaf from 
the bunch. The more leaf-growth made consistent with 
every part, the Vine being pinched equally, the more 
tieneflt to the Vine. 

480— Tomato-plants diseased ( Rowland).—Your 
plants seem to be badly affected with what is called the 
“yellows." If, as you say, nearly all are so affected, we 
conclude that you have this disease in bad form in the 
house. If you can, it seems needful to get everything 
living outside, then bum some sulphur in the house, 
keeping it close that night, and in that way extirpate the 
fungus. But if it be in the soil then it will be needful to 
remove all that is in the houie, if you have grown 
Tomatoes there before, or, if you grow in pots or boxes, 
use absolutely fresh soil. Then you will have to raise new 
plants and get seed from a diverse source. These diseases 
are so subtle that it is difficult to tell how they come, and 
what they are. Use a good portion of fresh soot with 
your new soil. 

481— Treatment of bulbs (O/er).—Allow your 
bulbs in Grass, or where they are, to remain for some 
time to make ali the leaf-growth they can. This is need¬ 
ful for few weeks. The leaves then turn yellow and 
ripen, and they will soon die away. In the case of bulbs, 
unless those you wish to have removed before the leaves 
ripen, it is best to lift them carefully with roots uninjured | 
and at once replant in furrows rather close together, 
under a north wall or fence, where they will thrive and 

E rfect their leafage. The bulbs can remain where thus 
d in all the summer, if the ground be not wanted, and 
can be lifted and replanted in 0::tober. But we cannot 
say that the flowers they produce will be as good as 
new bulbs give. 

482-Pas8lon-flower amongst a Rose (Mag¬ 
nolia).—The fact of the Tacsonia shootd running through 
the growths of the Mart^cbal Niel would not cause the buds 
of the latter to drop. This is very probably due to the 
roots of the Rose not being in a thoroughly satisfactory 
condition. Sudden alterations of heat and cold, too dry 
an atmosphere, or badly-ripened wood would all tend to 
aggravate bud-dropping. 

483-Bdging to a garden (E. H.;.—Mossy Saxi¬ 
frages would, as you suggest, do well for the edging you 
describe, also the London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa), 
Sedums, Arabia albida, Aubrietias, Alyssum saxatile and 
the Sweet Alyssum, Thrifts or Sea Pinks (Armeria), Creep¬ 
ing Forget-me-nots (Omphalodes vema). White Pinks, 
Polygonum vaccinifolium, and Veronica prostrata. You 
might also plant Tufted Pansies, Sun Roses (Helianthe- 
mum\ Phlox subulata and P. Nelsoni in variety, Arenaria 
balearica, Cerastium tomentosum, Dryas octopetala, and 
dwarf-growing Campanulas, such as O. caspltosa, C. car- 
patica turbinata, and C. garganica. 

481—Resurrection - plant (Selaginella lepido- 

phylla) (J.).—This singular plant, of which the subjoined 
illustration represents the inrolled state, belongs to a small 
hut well-marked group of Selaginellas indigenous to 
Mexico. The peculiarity of inrolling the fronds when dry 
seasons commence runs through the whole series, but 
none possess it in so marked a degree as 8. lepidophylla. 
vs in dry exposed situations, and endures for long 

S s excessive drought, during which time its outer 
envelop the central growing point. The specimen 



r.csurTe.'.tion-plant (Seltgincila lepidoptj Ua). 


from which the represenution was prepared had no doubt 
lost all vitality, as living plants invariably have a wider 
orifice left at the top during the dormant state. In their 
native habitat they retain the same appearance as when 
alive (except as regards colour) for many years after life 


is extinct, and po s ses s the same hygrometric property tf 
inrolling during drought, and unfolding on the approach 
of wet weather. The same result may be obtained by 
artificial means. The living plants assume their flat star- 
like appearance as soon as the atmosphere becomes moist, 
and commence a new nowth. The plant is somewhat 
rare in cultivation, and is frequently confounded with 
8. pilifera, but they are at once distingruished by the form 
of their scaly leaves ; those of 8. lepidophylla being obtuse 
at the points, while those of 8. pilifera end in a long 
bristle. Moreover, 8. lepidophylla is a much stouter 
plant and a daricer green in colour. 

485— Treatment of Tallps (Mrs. C.).—lf Tulips 
are left undisturbed for several seasons they usually 
deteriorate. The best plan is to lift them after their 
leaves have died down, and store them in dry sand until 
the autumn, when they should be replanted. Tulips like 
a rich, porous, and deep soil where their roots are always 
well-nourished and cool, but no manure should come into 
contact with the bulbs. Every year they have, during 
their growing period, to extract sufficient nutriment from 
the soil to form the embryo flower within the bulb, and if 
the soil gets poorer and poorer the flowers will naturally 
follow suit. 

486— Balsams In pots (R. j. Z).).— it is interesting 
to have a query respecting these once popular plants, as 
they seem to have been very much elbowed out of culti¬ 
vation by other things. Yet a well-grown and well- 
flowered double Balsam is a very handsome plant and a 
charming feature in a greenhouse. You should sow seeds 
at once, as it is rather late. Do so thinly in 6-inch pots, 
just burying them in fine soil; wat»r, stand in a frame or 
gpreenhouse, and shade until growth follows. That will 
soon be. Keep the seedlings near the light that they 
become strong and sturdy. Shift them first into 60-sized 
pots, then, when well-rooted in them, direct into6 ioch 
pots, using good compost, two-thirds turfy loam, and the 
rest old hot-bed manure and some sand. Balsams like 
liquid-manure, once they fill the pots with roots. 

487— Oommon Batter-wort (Pinguicula vulgar in) 
(A.).—This is an interesting little plant, frciuently com- 



Common Butterwort (Pingpiicula vulgaris?. 


mon in moist, boggy places. It bears a bluish-purple 
flower, and there is a large-flowered form known as P. 
grandiflora, which is found in the bogs of Western 
Ireland. 


488— Fom for window-case (F. C.;.—For a 
Fern-case of the description you name, it is well to have a 
zinc tray for the bottom, with a small pipe in the lower 
comer to carry off surplus moisture. On this tray, which 
may he filled with clean shingle. Ferns and Mosses may 
stand in pots. Or you can make upon the tray, with brick 
rubble and cement, a tiny form of rockwork, in which are 
some pockets the dimensions of a flower-]^t, and into 
those Ferns and Mosses may be planted. Very good 
Ferns for the purposes are Pteris cretica and varieties, 
the wild Maidenhair (Adlantum Capillus-veneris) Asple- 
nium Trichomanes, Davallia bullata, and others. Aho of 
Mosses 8elaginellas denticulate, grandis, and umbrosa. 
I’ae for soil peat and turfy loam in eaual parts, with some 
sharp white sand and decayed leaf-soil added. 


189— Tomato-plants ftkiling (W. T.).—It is un¬ 
usual for small plants of Tomatoes from seed to fail, as 
yours have, from other causes than damping, through 
excess of watering, or because subjected to a very low 
temperature. In what temperature they have been kept, 
or whether exposed to frost in any way, we do not know. 
The decay does not seem to have arisen from any insect 
attacks «r from fungus. If you have not done so we 
should advise you to sow seed again at once under glass, 
and for earlier fruiting purchase a few strong plants to get 
on with. When the plants reached us, through being 
wrapped in cotton-wool, the worst material for the pur¬ 
pose, they were much withered We have recently had 
some very cold nights, and unless you kept up a nice 
warmth the low night temperature would do the tender 
young plants great harm. 

190— Pelargonloms ('Boffon).—There is material 

difference in the culture of the large-flowered or decora 
tive Pelargoniums and the Ivy-leaf forms. The former 
have to be cut back to hard wool, so soon as they have 
done blooming. The shoots removed are made into 
neat cuttings, and inserted thickly into pots filled with 
sandy soil, and placed* in a frame and shaded until rooted, 
when they are shifted into small pots and grown on into 
l:^rger ones early the ensuing spring. The old plants or 
/X)Ols being thus hard cut back and stood in a close framr; 
soon push new shoots. It is then a good time to repot into 
others a size larger, removing the old drainage and one- 
third the old eoiL The new soil should be of turfy loam 
two-thirds, and the rest old hot-bed manure and sand 
Pot firmly, then stand the plan ts in a close frame ^ain 
for three weekpjontU new formed. Th en 
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they may have ample light and air allowed them. Ivy* 
leafs are beet propaiiated fr(Hii stock taken off In August 
when the wooa is hi^er than it is in the spring. Rooted 
in the autumn get singly into 3-inch pots in November, 
kept growing on quietly all the winter, and when needed 
Punched to check strong growths. The plants may In 
March have a second shift into 5-inch p)ts, and in May 
into 7-lnch ones, being firmly potted, the soil being as 
previously mentioned. Generally the plants become 
rather long-jointed, do best tied up in cone form to some 
sticks 3 feet in height, and during the season they make 
capital specimens. Some prefer to have them hard 
pinched, but that is a little contrar:^ to their nature. 
Some make capital basket plants, being allowed to run 
loose and hang down naturally. 

491— Manure on the Qrass {Wild Garden).— 
November is not the best season of the > ear to manure the 
Grass in which your Daffodils are growing. February 
would be better, as then the manurial properties would be 
washed down while the roots were in active growth and 
the leaves commencing to shoot. Weak liquid-manure 
poured over the clumps of bulbs till the ground Is saturated 
should strengthen their growth, as would short manure 
from the stable spread over the surface, the richness of 
which would be gradually carried down by the rains. 
.Vrtificial manures, such as Kainit or dissolved bones, or 
the quicker-working nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia, may also be used as a surface-dressing. You 
can hardly expect Daffodils to do as well in the more re¬ 
cently sown Grass field as they do in the old pasture. 

492— Fertlllslner Oaoomber and Marrow 
flowers (A. V. B.J.—It is not needful to fertilise the 
female fiower of Cucumbers, unless the fruits are needed 
to produce seed. For table, fertilising rather detracts 
from value by creating seed ends. The female flowers on 
OucumlMrs and Marrows may easily be distinguished, be¬ 
cause they come only on small fruits, whereas the male 
flowers, alwa 3 rH the earliest, have no fruits whatever. The 
fertile organs differ also, and to fertilise a female flower 
when fully expanded gather a male flower, strip off the 
petals, then press the anthers in the centre of the flower 
into the centre of the female flower. Marrows under glas* 
must be thus hand fertilised, but outdoors insects or the 
atmosphere perform the work. Marrows generally make 
very long shoots, and pinching these occasionally causes 
side-shoots to form that carry fruits. If a new shcMt 
forms on a Cucumber branch and shows fruit, lot it remain, 
yet pinch that two leaves beyond the fruit also. Soil in a 
frame should be a mound 10 inches in the highest part, 
and lift the leaves up to within 6 inches of the glass. If 
too close they burn or scald. 

491—Malae— ItB culture Cyn'/iaVer;.—The culture 
of Maize is very simple, and may readily be undertaken 
by the amateur. It makes a valuable addition to the 
vegetable in the late summer months. There are a great 
number of vaiieties, and in America tha culture of Maize 
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Or Sweet Com, as it is termed, i< carried out on a lame 
scads, as it is always served in large hotels. To get the 
best remits sow in cold-frames in 4^-inch pots, and then 
plant out in June. Grown in this way the cobs are much 
finer and earlier. On the other hand, all amateurs have 
not glass. Under such circumstances sow in a warm or 
well-drained soil, the latter part of April, and thin when 
Urge enough. The plant, however, is tender—in fact, 
the Cora would be treats somewhat like dwarf Beane. 
Sow in rows 2 feet or more apxrt—3 feet is preferable, with 
the plants half the distance In the row. To get this, it is 
well to drop the seeds in patches, say 15 inches to 
18 inehes apart in the row, and thin when large enough 
to handle. It needs rich soil and well repays ample 
supplies of food during growth in the shaM of liquid- 
manure. There are no insects to fear. Even in the 
herbaceous grounds the plants are handsome. The follow¬ 
ing are good kinds: Early Minnesota, Perry’s Hybrid, 
Groby’s Early, Early Long, an excellent variety, Manhat¬ 
tan, and Farqnar’s First Crop. 

494—Tomato-leavos curling (fl. W. D.).—We do 
not think there is anything the matter with your Toirato- 
plants because the leaves curl somewhsA, as that is 
a cKunmon feature with many varieties. So long as the 
leaves remain clean, stout, feathery, and of good colour 
there is nothing to fear. Give very little top air at night, 
however, whilst the nights are so oold, and especially be 
careful not to expose the plants to a cold draught, as that 
is invariably harmful. 

4d5-Sparaxl8 bulbs dying off ( /. M. Brown).— 
The bulbs you sent were quite rotten. It is impassible to 
assign the cause of their failure with any certainty. They 
mi^ have been in an unhealthy state when they were 
planted, and have, then, contained the germs of disease, 
or the frost, of which you speak, may have killed the 
voung shoots and led to the sub^uent rotting of the 
bulbs. Unless the soil and surrounding atmMpbere is 
r4<«mp. two or Uiree degs. oi^rolt shpuld do them notuurm. 
We b^Yf known these hul|^ Baj^rs, ^:(i^li^Free- 


sia^ grown in sheltered positions in the south-west, to be 
quite unharmed by slight frosts, though such hazardous 
experiences are always anxious times for the cultivator. 
Possibly your frame was too damp in the cold weather. 
You should keep out the frost as far as possible by cover¬ 
ing up early. You might try some bulbs potted in March, 
but they vrill have lost a certain amount of vitality by 
being kept out of the ground so long. 

496— Norfolk Island Pine (Cornisof/).—We should 
assume that your Cornish climate would be sufficiently 
mild to enable a Norfolk Island Pine to live outdoors dur¬ 
ing the winter, especially if a position be selected protect¬ 
ing it from cold winds. Doubtless you have strong sea 
breezes, but these, whilst rough would not be cold or 
otherwise harmful. But if any protection be thought 
desirable in winter, that should be furnished by fixing 
round the tree, in the soil, tall flexible poles or bamboo 
rods, and drawing the tope together with stout cord over 
the tops of the Pine, thus forming a cone, on which duiing 
very sharp weather, could be fixed some can4 as or mats, 
or tiffany, or even fieh-nettiog. As to present planting 
out, it should be safe to do so in a couple of weeks, assu¬ 
ming that the weather has then become fairly warm and 
seasona^'le. In planting, remove the drainage and partly 
loosen the roote, giving them some fine fresh soil. 

497- Maklner a kitchen garden (K M. F.l— 
The site of your proposed kitchen garden, w'hich is shel¬ 
tered on the north side by Scotch Firs, slopes to the south, 
and gets ample sunshine, seems to be an admirable one, 
espemally for a locality so far north. Then, as it has been 
a wood for many years, the trees, however, being now 
removed, the soil a good loam, and contains in it a con¬ 
siderable body of vegetable matter in the shape of decayed 
Oak-lea\ es, tve should regard it as pure >irgia soil, rich in 
plant food, and quite rich enough to carry two or three 
good crops without having any manure added. Without 
doubt, the ground should be what is called half trenched. 
Mark it out into strips 30 feet wide, open out at one end a 
trench 2 feet wide and 1 foot in depth, break up the 
bottom of the trench deeply with a strong fork, then throw 
in on to it the top spit of the next 2-feet-wide trench, well 
mixing it, so that the vegetable mould is underneath. Then 
break up the bottom of that trench, and so go on until all 
that strip was done. Fill up the last trench with the soil 
taken from the first one in the next strip, and trench that 
returning; so keep on until ail is completed. Certainly a 
dressing of lime forked in during the winter after the 
trenching is done may help to sweeten the soil, or a dress¬ 
ing of soot may be given instead. Manure, we think, 
should be left over till the second season. Really the soil 
should, treated in this way, produce almost luxuriant gar¬ 
den crops. It is pomible that it may contain grubs and 
slugs, but these should be watchM for whilst being 
worked, and be checked after crops are raised by occa¬ 
sional dressings of fresh soot or lime. 

498 — Address of Royal Hortlcaltaral 
Society (C. G. P.).—This is 117, Victoria-street, West¬ 
minster, Londem. 

409 —A Japanese Bamboo (Arundiriaria).— 
Please send speclmea. Must have that. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND F R UITS. 

Anv communicatiom reapeeting vlanU or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel^ which 
should be addressed to the Editor o/ GARDiuiixa IlIiUS- 
TRATBO, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than siz sifecimens to be sent ai one time. 

Names of plants.—p, L. AT —Daphne Laureola. 

- Mrs. W. Brodie.—l, Narcissus SDella ; 2, Cynosure ; 3, 

Barri conspicuus —J. B —Yes; your plant is the Scarlet 

Windflower (Anemone fulgens).- H. Moron.—Sparaxis 

pulchenima — —G. Milton - Plants not named you must 
send far betteripecimensof; 1, Dendroblum thyrsifloruni; 

2, Panicum vanegatum; 5, Geotaurea raguslna; 6, Blue 

Marguerite (Agathasacalestis).- L. M. £f.—Simply forms 

of the Poppy Anemone (A. coronaria).- Farndon — 

Euphorbia splendena- Veronica. —Amelanchler cana* 

densis.- H. Hensoti.—l, Prunus triloba; 2, Doronicum 

plantagiiieum ; 3, Gentianella (Genliana acaulis); 4, Apen- 
nine Windflower (Anemone apennina); 5, Saxifraga mi s- 
coidee atro-purpurea; 6, Megaeea (Saxifraga) cord if ol a 

purpurea.- Keniltcorth.—Yoxir Clematis is one of t) e 

patens or spring-blooming type, and is known as Fa r 
Rosamond, flowers blush-white, with red bars on tie 
petals. A very charming variety, and blooms very ear’y 
as a pot plant if kept in an ordinary greenhouse, as it is 

hardy. - Constant Reader.— 1 , Potentilla alpestris ; 2, 

Bohemian Gomfrey (Symphytum bohemicum).- Dm- 

drobium.—D. aureum.- F. J.—Tho Fumitory is the 

Bulbous Fumitory (Corydalis bulbosa), and the other 

Triteleia uniflora (Spring Star-flower).- Ixaljel.—Tearl 

Bush (Exochorda grandlflora).- Wilts.—1, Pancratium 

sp., but please send a flower ; 2, Iris chinensis (flmbriata); 

3, Franciscea calycina; 4, Hedychium, but cannot tell 
species unless more information is given; 6. Begonia 

nitida.- Miss Tilly.—Daphne Laureola- W. S. A.— 

Your “ Lily.” so-called, is really Himantophyllum minia- 
tum, or Olivia, a native of Natal, and therefore needs 
warm culture. It will do very well in an ordinary green¬ 
house during the summer, but in winter a warmth ranging 
from 65 dega to 70 degs. is needful. The leaves should be 
occasionally sponged or cleaned. No doubt your plants 
need shifting into pots a size larger. Do this at once, 
removing a portion of the old soil first, and using one- 
half loam, the rest peat, leaf-soil, and sand. 


Anemone (Hepatlca) angulosa.—The Hepa- 
ticas are just now In very fine condition, but this one is 
the largest as well as one of the most desirable of all, and 
is not equalled by any of the varieties of U. triloba, not¬ 
withstanding these are all very charming in their a ay, and 
greatly diversified in colour as also in their prettily marbled 
foliage. 

“The Engrlish Flower Garden.”—TAo 

roughly revised, with full description oj all the 
best fdarUSf their culture and arrangenuiU, 
beatUi/ully illustrated. Medium 8vo, ISs. 
Library issue, hound in sage green morocco, one 
guinea mtt. Oj • >11 BoQ}:sdlir\, 


BBBS. 

WORK IN THE APIARY. 

Tub prraent is a suitable time to enter into the 
interestiDg and profitable pursuit of Bee-keep* 
ing by the purchase of stocks that have wintered 
well, and are now becoming strong and vigorous 
fpra the increase of population ; these cost but 
little more than swarms, which, however, are 
not to bo looked for till the end of May or 
beginning of June, when much of the honey 
season is already over. And, then, from a 
strong stock one may obtain a good quantity of 
honey the first season as well as a swarm, or if 
swarming be prevented, and the hive well man¬ 
aged, a very large quantity of honey may be 
secured ; while, if a swarm be purchased it may 
do but little more than keep itself through the 
season, being very unlikely to store any surplus 
honey for the use of the Bee-keeper. A colony 
may be judged to be in a prosperous aud 
healthy condition if numbers of Bees are 
observed, on a fine bright day, carrying into 
the hive little coloured l^lls of pollen on their 
hind legs ; this is used in rearing the brood, 
which at this season is increasing at a rapid 
rate in a prosperous hive. As bo examining a 
stock before purchase, the interior state of 
affairs in a frame-hive is easily ascertained if a 
little smoke be blown in at the entrance, and 
under the quilts, and the framss of comb 
removed one by one, and examined on both 
sides. Three or four of the combs should con¬ 
tain a quantity of brood in various stages of 
development, as well as honey and pollen. 

The'orood at first occupies a small circle in 
the centre of the cluster ; this is gradually 
enlarged, and small patches of brood appear on 
the adjoining combs ; the brood circles increase 
as the season advances till all the cells not used 
for storing honey or pollen are occupied W 
brood, la a skep the examination is a littw 
more difficult, and such must be taken for 
granted, providing the Bees appear strong in 
numbers, active, and pollen-laden on tneir 
return to their skep. The skep can, however, 
be inverted and observation made as to the 
condition of the combs, whether they be dry and 
of a good colour, and well crowded with Bees. 
Stocks in straw skepe travel best if the skep be 
inverted, having a piece of cheese-cloth, or open 
sacking tied over to allow of sufticient venti¬ 
lation while oonfining the Bees. In the case of 
a frame-hive the frames should be secured by 
means of strips of lath, while a sheet of perfo¬ 
rated zinc takes the place of the quilt, and the 
entrance covered by the same mateiiaL 
Arrived at its destination, the hive or skep 
should be at cnce placed upon the site i' 
is to occupy permanently, and the entrance 
unstopped that the Bom may be able to fly 
abroad. 

In making spring examination of hives, if * 
colony is found to be queenless, no time should 
be lost in uniting the Bees to a stock possessing 
a fertile queen ; this can be easily performed u 
a little smoke be used ; the frames of Bees are 
removed one by one, and inserted on either 
side of the combe oocupied by the strong colony 
selected. The hive should bo covered up and 
a bottle of syrup placed over; the supply of 
food will put all the Bees in good temper, and 
cause them to unite peacefully. A weak colony, 
if possessing a young queen, may quickly be 
built up into strong condition by oonfining the 
Bees to only as man^ combs as they can cover, 
by means of the division boards ; this will cause 
the internal temperature of the hive to rise, and 
encourage the queen in egg-laying. Additional 
combs should be supplied as required by the 
increase of the Bees, then, when the colony 
becomes sufficiently numerous to cover them, a 
comb or two of brood may be inserted into the 
hive, taken from a stronger colony. Although 
a good supply of pollen and some honey will be 
obtained by the Bees on every suitable day for 
gathering in supplies, the demands upon the 
stores are so great at the time of brood-rearing 
that it is well to continue feeding till the weather 
is really settled, although the quantity given 
must be regulat^ by the strength and new of 
the stocks. 

It takes from six to eight weeks to make a 
colony strong enough to take full advantage of 
the honey harvest; and to stimulate the Bees 
to rear an increased quantity of brood a few 
of the honey-cells I in th^routflide combs Jiot 
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occupied by the Bees should occasiuually be uu 
capi^ ; the honey of these cells will be removed 
by the Bees, and stored near the brood in the 
central combs. No undue stimulation is thus 
caused, as the honey will only be removed in 
mild weather ; during cold spells it will be quite 
neglected, but as soon as the honey in the cells 
is exhausted, feeding must commence, and great 
cAre taken that the Bees are never without food, 
la spreading brood the honey-cells in the comb 
containing least brood are uncapped, and placed 
between two combs containing a larger 
quantity ; this causes the queen to deposit eggs 
round the broorl, and so extend it to a greater 
distance than that occupied by the brood in the 
other two combs. In about a week after the 
first operation, the hive is again examined, and 
those combs containing least brood have the 
honey-cells uncapped, and are, in their turn, 
placed between those containing most brood, 
but it is very important to have the space 
occupied crowded with Bees so that they can 
still cover the outer combs should a spell of cold 
weather ensue. Colonies left unassisted do not 
increase rapidly until the honey harvest com¬ 
mences ; but by stimulative feeding and brood 
spreading, we may secure strong colonies ready 
to make the most of the honey flow whenever it 
arrives, and it must be remembered that success 
in Bee-keeping depends upon having stocks 
strong when honey is plentiful. S. 6. 


Ailing cockerel {W. WUiiei/).—There is 
undoubtedly something amiss with your bird, 
and it may be either an affection connected 
with the brain, or, as you think, something to 
do with the sinew* of the leg. I always recom¬ 
mend the use of a male bird sound in every 

E art, and therefore should not, from choice, 
reed from such a specimen as yours ; but ho 
may not be as badly affected as your letter seems 
to imply, and as the season is now so far 
advanced, it would be better to use your eggs 
on the chance of their turning out well. You 
will soon see whether the chicks are affected in 
any way, and should act accordingly. — 
Doultino. 

Ventilate your chicken coops.—At 

this time of year many otherwise successful 
poultry-keepers incur serious losses through the 
coops being too warm at night. They are 
anxious that their chickens shall be comfortable, 
and therefore stop every crevice and opening 
when the coops are made up for the night, for¬ 
getful of the fact tliat there is an immense 
amount of heat thrown off even by very small 
chicks in the course of ten or twelve houis, and 
that the coops are often kept closed until the 
morning is somewhat advanced. If rata can be 
kept off the chicks would thrive all the faster 
for being open entirely to the air on one side, 
and this can easily be managed by using wire- 
netting with a fine mesh. Of course, draughts 
must M avoided, but it should be distinctly 
understood that chicks can stand cold better 
than a close atmosphere. —Doulting. 


The Nurseries, Ware Road. Hoddesdon, 


SHOULD ACCOM PANY THAT FOR SEEDS , PLANTS, &o. 

r.vAW 


Sold Everywhere In id. 
sod Is. Packets, and Sealed 
Bags. 7 lbs., 2s. 6d. : 14 lbs., 
48.M.: 28 Iba., 7S.6A: 561b9., 
12s. 6d.; 112 lbs., 208. Or direct 
from the Works, Carriage Paid in 
r the United Kingdom for cash with 
W order (except 6d. Packets). 

^ Every Packet. Baa. and 
^al bears the Trade 
a- AMark, the only Guarantee 
TRADE MARK of Genuineness. 

CLAY’S SUCCE^FUL OABDENINO, by 

Eminent Specialists, with Illustrations, contains full 
directions for use. Bound in cloth. Is. post free, or of 
Seedsmen, &c. 


LAW. 


Write for full price Ldst of Hortlcoltaral Manores, 
Ohemicals, &c. 


Removal of flowers and of green- 
Uouse {J, D. M. S .).—It is absolutely impoa- 
sible to answer this question, for it does not 
Appear what you have to do with the matter. 
Are these plants and frames and greenhouses 
standing in the garden of the rectory ? And do 
you wish to know if the rector’s representatives 
can sell them when they sell his effects ? Or 
are these matters on land that you rent of the 
rector and your tenancy is ended with his death 
and you are selliog off your stock and produce ? 
In either case I expect the plants cannot be re¬ 
moved, and unless the greenhouse is on some 
land you have occupied under special circum¬ 
stances it will also be irremovable.—K. C. T. 

Repi^ment of mortgage.—1 am about 
to pay off a small mortgage, and the same solici¬ 
tor acts for the mortgagee and myself. Should 
I receive the mortage deed when I repay the 
mortgage money ? Are any other formalities 
necewary ?— An Old Sdbsciber. 

*** The mortgage deed should be given to you, 
but this is really immaterial. It is much more 
important that the property should be re-con¬ 
veyed to you, as if this is not done you may 
have some difficulty in giving a valid title if you 
wish to sell the property at some future time, 
or to again mortgage it. A convenient practice 
IS for the re-conveyance to be engrossed and 
executed on the b^k of the mortgage deed 
itself—K.C.T. 

Oompensation for improvemeot to 
private residenoe {A Regular Svbacriber), 
— \ ou can get no compensation for the Grass- 
seeds you have sown, nor yet for the artificial 
manure applied. You cannot get any compen¬ 
sation for the Rose-trees you have planted, 
neither can you take them away. You cannot 
claim compensation for the treflising, but you 
may take it awav. .It is very doubtful how far 
you have the right to remove the conservatory, 
but from your description of it you seem tohave 
erected it as a tenant’s fixture, and I think you 
may remove it, but you cannot obtain any com¬ 
pensation for it.—K. C. T. 

A cottage gardener’s oompensation 

(G/ie in Doubt ).—The agreement you signed re¬ 
mains binding, and although you have paid the 
rent yearly, you are still a weekly tenant, and 
m ly determine the tenancy by a week’s notice 
at any time. Your landlord must, however, 
give a month|s notice if he wishes you to quit. 
You may claim compensation for the chemical 
manures, if they have been applied and no crop 
taken afterwards. If they have not been used 
you must sell them or take them away. You 
may claim compensation for growing crops, in¬ 
cluding fruit, but you can claim no compensa- 
li’on for the fruit trees and fruit-bushes, unless 
these were planUd with tbsnnitten consfct of 

3ourUndlord.y}-Jv..aT.l .HIP 


Manure Bfanufaoturers and Bone Cmskers 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


splintering wood, or a bundle of twigs, on 
which to exercise its beak, for nearly all the 
Parrot tribe eat woody fibre in their wild state. 
Do not let your bird have food of too stimulating 

given— 


a character—animal food should never be given— 
but let it have boiled Maize, Canary-seed, Hemp, 
plain biscuit, Nuts, and any kind of ripe fruit 
in its season. Keep the bird whose claws are 
drawn together with rheumatism in a warm, 
dry position, and rub the parts affected with 
Fir-tree-oil; this will alleviate the trouble in a 
degree, but if the bird is very aged there is no 
cure for this distressing complaint.—S. b. G. 

Care of grey Parrot {Rank).~~¥eed 
your bird upon Maize, which must be boiled 
till soft, and then strained and wiped dry ; this 
should be prepared daily as it soon becomes 
sour. Some Parrot-keepers merely scald the 
Maize. This should form the staple food, to 
which may be added small quantities of Canary 
seed, Hemp, Millet, and Oats. Nuts, Apples, 
and any ripe fruit may be given from time to 
time, but animal food in any form should be 
carefully avoided, and sopped bread but very 
seldom given. Supply coarse grit sand in a 
feeding-tin, and scitter fine sancf at the bottom 
of the cage, and among the CTit a little salt 
should bo mixed, or a piece of cuttle-fish-bone 
fixed between the wires for the bird to nibble 
at; this will furnish it with healthy occupation. 
It is well to supply Parrots with a piece of 
wo^, such as an unpainted cotton reel on 
which to exercise their powerful beaks, and to 
keep them from nibbling away the perches of 
their cage. Newly imported Parrots should 
not be allowed an unlimited supply of water at 
first, a drink of tepid water three times a day 
being sufficient. Constantly repeat in the hearing 
of your bird the words you wish it to acquire, 
and reward it with some little dainty upon its 
attempting to imitate. You would find “ The 
Grey Parrot,” by D. Greene, very helpful; it is 
published ^t 170, Strand, London, (is., by poet 


Here’s the very thing you want! 


A GOOD SPARROW 
^ TRAP. 


enbaiu, April 12. 1898. Please mention 

—PleMe send me one nearest passengei 

of your 8 .>arrow Traps. 1 station k this 

had one from you two years ago, Paner 

and in a few month-i c*ught orer 
300 sparrows in it.—Tuos. Clarke. 

GILBERTSON ic PAGE. Ltd.. 

Game Food Manufacturers. HERTFORD. 


FLOWER POTS O''SSJfig*?'- 

As suiiplied to the Royal Oardenr. 

CARDEN TILES, VASES 
PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, 
CEMENTS, UMES, SUTES, Ac. 
Best and most varied stock In London. 
Q lOotOrostors U» H.M. Cho*. 

A (SON. OmuIoj.Tq*®- * 
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FOR GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 
NONE TO EQUAL IT. 

5 LBS. 2<-, 10 IBS.3^6.28IBS7/6.56 lbsJ3i/6. 

ALL carriage PAID 
SEND FOR PAMPHLETS, GRATIS & POST FREE 

WITH'S MANURE C9 HEREFORD. 


(iABDEXIXG ILLUSTKdTED. 


Largest Makers of 
High-class Hose in the World 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 

NORWICH 


RECISTERED 


CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 

CARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIEH. 

E8TIH4TES FREE. 


SPECIAL TOMATO MANURE. 


MKW Discovery, and qmte distinct from any 

Other Manure. The latest chemical triumph for the 
production of abundance of hisPljr-coloured fruit, eren in the 
poorest, over-cropped soU. at tAe same time imparting to the 
idants 

A DECIDED DISEASE-RESISTING POWER. 

Ba«{»‘ IV 

XL ALL GRADUATING MANURE, 

The beat all-rotind Fertiliser in the market for mixing with 
the soil in borders or pots, either for Plants, Fruit-trees, 
YegeUblee, or Shrubs. 

41b. lOllK 901b. 

-6 ly- 96 6/- 106 2iy- 

XL ALL PERFECTLY SOLUBLE MANURE, 

For top-dressing and using in solution. Surprising and im¬ 
mediate results. A wniall plnob of it does the work. In 
Tina only 

11b. 211b. 51b. 101b. lowt. 

U- 96 6/- 10- 55/- 

Tins are strong and plainly labelled. No attempt has been 
made by the Manufacturer of the Xlt ALL Sp^alitiee to 
compete with the showy tins and labels now so much in use. 
The saving hereby effected has enabled him to give the pur¬ 
chaser a larger Tin of Manure than could be possibly done 
had a lot of money been spent on the customary outside show. 

tSr All XL ALL Specialities are protected by the above 


No. 75.-MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 


Samples ^ Price Lists Free. 


WEST’S PATENT 

CARDEN SPECIALITIES 


Trade Mark, and are guaranteed Genuine bv the Manufac¬ 
turer. Can bo obtained from all Nnreenrmen. 
Seedamen. and Florists. Manufacturer:— 

Q. H. RICHARDS, 

128 Southwark Street, London, S.E. 

AotnU vKMUd everjroher*. Send for pariieylare. 


“IVORINE" PLANT of every description, 

guarantee t*e cheapest Imperishable labels, and tbs 
wording legible and permanenL (iamples tree. 

shading.—A n entirely new glasshouse 
shying, sold in 6d. 1 lb. tins, to bo washed on the glass with 
cold water, as if it were soap. Guaranteed to be one half 
we price, and to the only shading in a solid state ready 
for use without the waste of time and material in being 
pre pared, a nd to be superior to any other shading. 

GRIP HOLDERS.— The oniy self-makiof 
button - hole, v stertigbt flower - holder ever invented, 
and the best for show and other purposes. Price 6d.; 
ladies, ft*. 

SOFT METAL CLIPS, to be used in the place of raffia, 
Ac. for tying aU plants to stakes, Ac. Fastens Instantly, 
Id. d^*^^*^^***^**^*’ time, trouble, and expense. 

THRE FASTENERS.— The cheapest and hret 

method of fastening plants and trees to walls. Samples free. 

INK. for wrltlngr on all kinds 

O* lADOlSt whether wood or znetaL The only ink to 
stand the outside weather. Price 7d. bottle. 

GARDENER’S FOUNTAIN PEN, filled with the 

waterproof ink. Is. 

Send for Diustrated List, with samples, for further par¬ 
ticulars and other articles of the 

WESTS PATENT CARDEN SPECIALITIES. 

Oratla, “ORCHID CULTURE,” per Port. 

A Treatise on the Cultivation of Orchids, giving all particu 
lars of their requirements, along with our Catalogue, Aa 


No. 77.-VIOLET FRAME, 6 ft. by 4ft.. 
similar to No. 75, with Two Lights. 


Ou& Cblebratbd No. 4 


IHEATHMAN 


^>ATENT 

EXTENSION q 
LADDERS I 
& STEPS i 


AKINDS 
USTS 
^FREE 
WC PAY 
CARRIACi' 


HARRIARF PAIR on orders of 40B.snd upwards 

UMnnl MuC rMIU to most Goods Stations. 


Imperial 


Store indoors 
out of reach of 
burglars. 


Liquid Plant Food 


HEATHMAN 

End ell St., 
LONDON 
W.C. 


For all Growing Plants in the Rouse or Garden. 

For Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Golf and Bowling Greens 

VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

Aisk Four Seedsmen or Nurserymen for it 
and take no other. 

SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
OSIME.AJEa’ ^ OO., 

132, COMMERCIAL STREET. LONDON. E. 


m ff INSECTICIDE la 

JE M M I ^ ^admitted by Users to be 
MM Thb Bsbt Plant Wasq 

“ ” for Omrdsn A Greenhouse: 

ABOLISHES 

Hack Ply, m m m ^ 

can Bllsht, M 

Caterpillars, M\ MW IX 
and all kinds of I III 


THE LEEDS ORCHID CO. 


il 

absolutely 


■FORE going- into youp garden 
in the morning, take a cup of 

rpY’Q PURE 
rni O CONCENTRATED 


to fortiiy your system against taking cold 
—it is refreshing, sustaining, and invigo¬ 
rating. Also give the gardener a oup once 
or twice during the day; he will work all 
the better for it 

DR ANDREW WIIAON. P.R.S.E., says that it is 
“Ricbeet in flesh-forming and energy-produdng con¬ 
stituents." Adding " There is no better food." 


BEST AND CHEAPEN I MANURE FOR CARDEN U8L 
An Kffeotnal Remedy for Fly, Slug, Me, 

Price £3 tOs. per ton, in bags. Lots under 10 owt.,jta. P*' 
owt. 1 owt. Sample Bag sent Carriage Paid to any Station 
In Boland on receiTC of P.O. for 5a. 

Extra cts from lord Annual OoUeotion of Rwnortajr 
NATIVE GUANO r®R POTATOES, VEGETABLEa ka 
J. Smith, Marstoo Green: "A grand manure for Pot^ 
toes. Had a grand crop." 8. J. KlOHASDe, Gardener to 
Lord Mount-Edgeumbe: *' Had flrstrclass crops of Pototoes, 
Peas, Celery, and Beans. I find it a splendid manure. 
NATIVE GUANO fob FRUIT, ROSES, TOMATOES, tc. 

a OuFT, Gardener, Wartnaby Hall: "Strawberries b^ 
crop for years. Boses grand bloom. Beet excellent 
toes. Peas, fca, very good.” J. Sfarkks, Ooombe 
Gardens: "Used many years for kitchen gardem 
jpsible ^results. Beet antidote for Wirewowm and Onion 

^£s to the Native Gfuuio Cow, Ltd., J**,?®!! 
Bridge Street, Blackfrlars. London, where 
T estimonials, ho., may be opined. AGENTS W 

rURDEN NETTING.—100 aqusro “T* 

'J piece, Ss., carrlace free. Send cash.—E. A- NOBTHEi 


FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 

Stngie barrM, hsminerlesB, breeoh-loadhw Shot Gmii, eon 
rertM from Government Rifles, and fitted to take U-gange 
0 F shot oartrldgas; speolally bored by an Improved prooem 
for long range and gr^ penetration . Unequalled for all 
long distanced shooting. 15s. saob. Doable-barrel Breeoh 
loaders, from IBs. AlrOnns, Us. 84. Walldng-stlok Qnns, 
Us. 6d. Alarm Onns, Ts. 64. Ben4 8 stamps for Prios Ust- 
I fTDLANP GTTN on.. Uath-serest WnnhiFharo. _ 

pOWLER’8 LAWN 8AND.—This preparation 

-L Is for destroying Daisies and other Weeds on fawns, and 
at the same time stimulating the growth of the Grass. If 
one tin is tried as a sample its value will be at onoe appre¬ 
ciate Sa'es are largely increasing. Tins, la, 3a 6d., and 
5a each. Kegs, j-ewt., 8a 6d.: 4-cwt., 16 b. ; 1 owt.. 30a 
Bold by all Seedsmen.—CORKY s CO., Ltd., London. 


QUALITY GOOD. PRICES LOW. 

4th. 15-oz„ at 4s. 9d. per boK of 50 feet. 

Write for Catalogue of stock si/ea 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, LTD., 

79, Bishopsgate St. Within, London, RC. 
^ARDEN NETTING.—Tanned Waterproof, 

sniaU mesh, strongest and best In the market; as sup- 
plied all the principal gardens and estatea 300 yarda 8a 
Cheaper kinds kept. I^ts and samples ftpo.—SPASHETT 
k CO., Net ManufactMrt?IV Lowestoft. 
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GOOD THINeS CHEAP 1!! 

nAUI |AC/6S0BESTS0RTS\OarrUge 

11^11 LIfiOV CatcUofjues Free. / Paid. 

We bold one of the beet end meet Up-to-date 
CkBlleotlone in the Kingdom. 

CACTUS (true).—New varietie8 of 1898. 

AJfred Vasey, Amber, AnnieTurDf, Arachoe, BriUnnia, 
CafMtap, Col. WUaon, Daffodil, F. C. Pawle, Frank Wood- 

E kte, Gipay, Keyne’s White, King of Biam. Kingfisher, 
arerstouk Beauty. Mary Service, Miss Finob, Mrs. Dick- 
iKm, Mrs. John Goddard, Mrs. Sorase-Dickens, Night. 
Nil Desperandum, Porotipine, Primrose Dame, Profusion, 
Ruby, Standard Bearer, Stella. 
tW 12 of above, all different, our selection, for 9/6, oarr. pd. 

CACTUS,—New 1897. Very Special Offer!!! 

African, Bridesmaid. Cinderella. Cycle. Dr. Jameson. 
Ensign. Fantasy, Flossie, H. Stredwirk, Jessie, Mrs. 
AUhusen, Mrs. Kingsley Foster, Prinoess Ena, Starfish, 
The Queen. 

tM" 12 of above, all different, our selection, for 4/6, oarr. pd. 

CACTUS. —All the best older varieties. 

12, all different, our selection, for 2/6, oarr. paid. 

DECORATIVE CACTU8.-»io« tor cutting. 

' 12, all different, our soleotion, for 2/6, carr. paid. 

. IS very choice var., 2/6, carr. pd. 

. IS „ „ „ 2/6, carr. pd. 

-as- -• •• •• •• 2/6, carr. pd. 

LOmbMhllM IS „ „ „ 8/6, oarr. pd. 

For descriptions see Catalogue, free. 

CHOICE HARDY PLANTS »««c«tin,nr«r.. 

Oftillnrdlns. Ss. Sd.: Coreop«Lij|iw^ora, 
ChryBanthemnni Tnaximnm Permtlon. 3b.; 
Caupanula pyramid alia, blue, 3e. 6d.; ditto, white, 
Sv. 6d.Tcrj8aOKnoUMl,blue, 3s. 6d.: ditto, white, 3s 6d.; 
Benchera sanarnlnea. 3s.; ditto, white, 4s. 6d; Gfonm 
atro^anflruineiim Ss.; Phlojc. perennial, 
12 vars., 3s. 6d.: Orient^ Popples, new hybdds, 2a. 6d.; 
Perennial Sweet Peas, red. rose, white, mixed, 3e.: 
Thallctmni (Maiden hair foliage), 13, in 3 vars., Ss ; 
Prlmnla dentlonlata and alba, 3b.; Scarlet 
Flowered Lobelia, most effective perennial for beds 
nr borders. Queen laotorla, 3e.; Cardlnalis, ~ 
‘ana (new). 4s. 6d. 

rsnerite (Agatbssa ooelestisl, 12 for Ss. 6d. 

__ms, new double Ivy-leaved, 12 vars. for Ss. 6d. 

Geraniums scented-leaved, 12, all different, for 3a. 
Abntllons, fine plants, 12, in 6 best sorts, for 3s. 
Heliotropes, )>^t or dark, very fragrant, 12 for Ss. 
Salvia 8iuenden% grand for late flowering, 12 for Ss. 
Salvia mtilans (Flneapple-scented foliag^. 13 for||L 
CbXTSantbS, Japanese, 12 very choice named, Ss. OdT 
4 brywantb*, incurved, 13 very choice named, Ss. 6d. 
Cbrysanths, Early-flowering Japanese, 13 vars., 38. 6d. 
CbXTSantba. Early-flowering Psmpon, 12 vars., 28. 6d. 
Scarboro* T.tly (Vallota), bright scarlet, 6d. ea.; 12 for 
4e.6d. 

BoneFSuekle semperflorens (greenhouse), 4d. ea.; 

Sd. doz. 

Pentstemons, 12 grand recent varieties for 3s. 6d. 
K.B.—All per doz. 6 of any of above at dozen rate and 
car. paid. 

C ALLA **LITTLi: GEBI," fA. each: 4s. fid. doz., car pd. 
JFUCHSIAS. autunin-simck. —13, Including Oertnide 
Pearson, Port Arthur, Mme. A. Bozain, and other new 
vars., for 2 b., car. paid. 

GANNAS.—The new fashionable flower, 12, In 12 named 
varieties, for 3s., car. paid. 

PELABGONIUMS^how, Fringed, and Decorative, 
strong, from 3-inch pots, 13, all different, 48. fid., car. paid. 
COLXSUS. 12 grand varieties for 28., carr. paid. 
*PASSIFLOBA C^BULi^ 5-inoh pots, extrastrong, 
la. ea.; lOs. doz. 

_ • These are Tiacked free, carr. forward. 

bedding plants in great variety, see Catalogue. 


. 3s.: 


The HoFtienltoFal Company, 

LEYENSHULME, near HanetaesteF. 


50,000,000 

■REDDING PLANTS for SALE, very Cheap. 

•D A few are enumerated below. All plants are packed in 


B. d. 


PLANT BUYERS 

Requiring the best Plants in the best condition 
for STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
are respectfully asked to write for my 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Flowering and Decorative Plante. Palms by 
the 1,000, in all sizes and prices. Bouvardias, 
Tree Carnations, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Ivr 
Geraniums, Petunias, for decoration, or exhibi¬ 
tion, Ac , Ac. All the best and most populu 
varieties. Also many species and varieties not 
commonly met with, at most moderate prices. 

Special terms to parties ^irtg new houses, 

YOUli A0DBE8S KUK OATALOOUB WILL OBLIGE. 


A. J. A. BRUCE, 

The Nuneries. 

GHIMLTBN-CUM-HARDY, MANCHESTCR. 


THE CARTWHEEL FLOWERIIl 

PiWhite flowers, 3 to 4 ft. across, grand fc^age, 13 ft high. 
Plant in the open now for next summer. Strong bulbs, Is. fid. 

; 2 for 2a fid.; seed. Is. fid. and 3s. fid. mr pkt. Fuchsias, 
large as teacup, white, blue, yellow, the 3,». A Rose with 
green flowers, a Rose nearly blue, a Roee whoee flowers are 
2 ft in circunoference; the^onSs., with one exfla. All free. 

I. C00DY« .F.ILH.8., KUIU|(il^ CLAR 


Moes, and carriage paid. 

12 Marguerites, large flowering land, white or yellow 
50 Asters, all finest strain, well mixed, or pure white).. 

50 Double German Ten-week Stock, my noted strain .. 

100 Celery, fine large plants, rea^ for trenches . 

50 Zinnias, splendid strain. Is. 85 Canary Creeper .. 

50 Prizetaker Runner Bean, plant now, never beaten.. 

12 Peas, Everlasiing, white, roee, scarlet, large plants 

50 Violas, grand for bedding . 

25 Seedliim Geraniums, now for novelties, grand stuff 1 3 

25 Single Dahlias, fine plants.10 

15 Double DahUas, Is.: 12 New Giant Dahlias j. * " 

25 Verbenas, good stuff. Is.; 6 New Blaox DsMlas 
12 Scarlet Musk, Is.; 12 Begonias, ever bloon ing 
12 Tomato-plants, Rugby Gem, over 12 incles high 
12 Large Thyme-trees, move well now 
50 Ageratum, blue, Is.: 50 Phlox, good plsnbs .. 

6 Scarlet Salvias, Is. ; 6 Blue Salvias (12. Is. fid.).. 

30 Gaillardiss, Is.; 20 Antirrhinums, wl ito or yellow 
12 Winter Cherry, Is.; 25 Salpiglossis, good plants 
25 Aquilegias, white, yellow, and well mixed 

25 Iceland Poppies (must clear at once).1 

12 Calliopeis grandiflora, perennial, good plants .. .. I 

3 Cucumber Plants, Telegraph, Lockie's, or Bochford.. 1 
20 Gypsophila, for cutting. Is.; 50 Perillas .. .. 1 

50 Sky-blue Sweet Peas, guite novelty .1 


50 Golden Gleam deep yellow Sweet Pea 
35 Pink Cupid Pea, Is.: 100 Finest mixed Peas .. 
50 Sultans, white or yellow. Is ; 100 Lobelia, blue 
15 Scarlet Verbenas, Is.; IS pure white Verbenas 
13 Japanese Variegated OlimUng 


1 0 
' 0 
0 


50 African Marigolds, Is.; 50 French Marigolds.. 

20 Petunias, my noted large-flowering strain 
20 Tomato Plants, Open-air, or Peifeotion, Ham Green, 

large plants . 

3A Sweet Williams, agvandstrain, large plants, toolbar 1 

100Cauliflower, fine strongplsnta.1 . 

12 Moore’s Cream or Green Marrow, la. 8 Pen-y-byd 
Marrow, Is. 12 Ridge Cucumbers, Is. 9 New Japanese Relf- 
olimbiog Cucumbers, is. Broccoli, B. Sprouts, Savoy, Kale, 
Sprou* ing Broccoli, Cabbage Kale. Lteks, Pickling Cabbage, 
au at 8d. p(r 100 ; cheaper by thousand. 

G.F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., Seedsman & Florist, 
WEST HADDON, RUQBY, 


COLLECTIOH OF BEDDING PLANTS, 

200 for 6/- 

All named, carefully packed in bexes. carriage paid, 5s. fid.. 
Including 12 splendid Geraniums. 13 CaloeolarTas. 13 Dahlias, 

12 Petunias (large-flowering). 24 Zinnias 4 Marguerites, 

13 Gaillardias, 12 Prize Marigolds, 12 Helichrysiims Ever¬ 

lasting, 12 Verbenas, 5 Fuchsias. 24 Aster*, 12 Bedding 
Tropa^olums, 20 Perillas, 4 CUmbingPlants for arch* s. 12 
Mixed Plants for cut blooms.—G. F. LETTS, F.RH.S., Seeds- 
man and Florist, West Haddon, Rugby._ 


GRAND NEW WHITE HANGING LOBELIA. 

We beg to draw the attention of our Customers and the 
Public to this grand new Lobelia, now being sent out for the 
first time. For size of bloom and freedom of flowering it is 
unequalled, and for pots and window-boxes it is unsurpaaied, 
making a splendid pure white companion to our now well- 
Irnown dark blue hanging variety. Strong plants of tho 
New VYhlte. 3 for is. 3<f: Ss. fid. doz. Dark Blue, la. fid. 
doz.: 25 for 28. fid.; lOs. fid. 100. 

OUR CUSTOMERS ARE SATISFIED. 

" Dear Sirs,—Pelargoniums received in excellent condition. 
1 am agreeably surpriJied at your liberal selection and excel¬ 
lent value.—Yours truly, J. Wilkinson, 49, Walpole-slreet, 
Rochdale. 23/1^. ' 

If not satisfied cash returned. 

For Special Offer of “ Plants Worth Buying" see last week. 

RIGG & FIXTER, 

Nunemnaa * Fleritta. Caversluun. RoMUiis. 


HARDY PERENNIALS.- 


Galllardia giandiflora 
(lar^ crimson, edged 
orange*. Chrysanthemum max. (large White Marguerite), 
Btenaciis (Purple Marguerite), Bingle ^rethrums (French 
Marguerites), Anchiisa (bright blue), Hieraceum /orange). 
Mauve or White Michaelmas Daisies, Perennial, Bingle, or 
Double SunfloweiB, Blue Llnum, Phlox (mixed colours), any 
6, Is., free: 12, Is. M.; 21. 38. fid.; 60, 5 b. ; will all bloom this 
season. The following are 4d. each; any 4 la, free; 6, Is. 8d.: 
Clematis (whitm scented), do. (small purple), do. (Traveller's 
Joy), Virginian Creeper, large leaf; do. self-clinging. Irish Ivy. 


RW- C. BUCK, 


NORWICH. 


LOVELY IRISH AHEMONES. 

The St. Brigid Strain. 

OarefuUy selected. A blaze of flowers now at Hartland's, 
Ardcalm, Cork. 

Seed, ISo Iff. 6d., and 2ff. 6d. per packet. 


GIANT ARDCAIRN STRAIN OF 
FANCY POLYANTHUS. 

Magnifleont show now at Hartland's Daffodil and Tulip 
grounds, Cork. 

Seed, 6d.f Iff., Iff. and ffff. 6d. per packet. 

SEED WAREHOUSE, 24, PATRICK-8T., CORK. 


in/. GRAND COLLECTION OF m/. 
lU/ bedding PLANTS FOR 'W/ 

24 Geianiums (all colours), 24 Fuchdas, 24 Ivy-leaf Gera¬ 
niums, 21 Sweet Heliotrope (dark and Imht), 34 Marguerites 
(white and yellow), 12 Sweet-soented-leaf Geraniums, 12Stock8 
(Ten-week, mixed), 34 Lobelia (blue), 12 White Lobelia, 12 
Yellow Calceolaria, 13 Sweet Verbenas, ]3Nicotiana(Tobacoo- 
plant), 12 Petunia, 12 Chrysanthemums, 12 Asters, 12 Mari¬ 
golds, 12 Musk, 12 Sweet Peas (mixed), 12 Golden Feather, 12 
Tomatoes, 6 Cucumbers. Carefully packed, lOs.; carriage 
p^d. Is. extra. Price List free. 

HENRY PE8TOR. Nurseryman, ENFIELD HIGHWAY. 


nnROP^OLUM SPECIOSUM (Flame Nastur- 

-k tium).—Fine tubers, 28. fid. doz. Moat beautiful of all 
hardy herbaceous climbers, with full culture inttructioos 
free.—WM. MTJNRO, Crsihes, Abei:deen. 


BATH’S 

PANSIES, &c.. 

For Present Planting. 

The indufltry now being carried on at my 
Flower Farms is the largest of its kind in the 
Kingdom, and the Royal (Dommission on Labour 
ha3 reported upon the fact that 1,290 hands 
have been employed on these Farms during the 
busiest seasons of recent years. 

All the plants offered by me are excejption- 
ally strong and hardy. The following will be 
sent securely packed and CARRIAGE PAID ^or 
cash with order. 


PANSIES (Perpetual blooming). 

Tho following selection of Pansies are the roost popular, 
and should be planted at once. They include the magnificent 
varieties specially grown for the Royal Gardens at Frogmore. 

Carriage Paid, Per Doz. 

Bath’ff Improved Giant Sfflzed, large flowers, a. d. 

assorted colours .16 

BaWff Improved Giant Yellow, with dark 

blotch in centre .. .. ^ .2 6 

Batb'a Improved Giant Wliite. with dark 

blotch in centre .2 6 

Batb'a Improved Giant Purple, rich velvety 
purple.3 0 

Batb'e Lord Beaconafleld* deep violet-purple, 
top petals 1 hading off to white, a magnificent 

bedding Pansy . .. ..30 

Assorted varieties from above, 50 for 7 b. ; 100 for 
ISs. Carriage paid. 

Batb’a Bmpresa a superb Collection, comptising 
tho magnificent varieties specially selected for the 

Queen.. ..36 

Empress P<inBy Seed, in sealed packets, Is., la. fid., 
and 28. 6d. 

Batb'a Mona rob, the largest Pansies grown, a 
variety of n<*h colours, and a continuous bloomer; 

60 for fie.; 100 for 178. fid. Oariiage paid. Seed Is. 
and Is. fid. per packet .2 

VIOLAS. 

For bedding, Violas are unequalled, continuing one mass 
of brilliant colour from April to October. 

60 Named Violas in separate colours, vellow, purple, blue, 
rose, yellow edged blue, for 6s.; 100 for lOs. Carriage paid. 

BATH’S BEGONIAS. 

As bedding plants Begonias are indispensable; they totally 
eclipee the Geranium both in colour and in flower. Ibey are 
also well adapted to conservatory and greenhouse decoration. 
The strain I offer is one of the best. Thu flowers stand erect 
on short-jointed footstalks; they are large, of fine circular 
form, ana the plant is very dwarf and sturny. 

Bingle, fine, for bedding or pot culture, in six distinct 
colours, 6 for 3s. 9d.; 13 for 58. Carriage paid. 

Single Mixed, all colours, fine flowers, 6 lor 28.', 13 for 3e. fid. 
Oan-iue paid. 

Double for bedding, mixed colours, flue erect flowers, fi for 
Ss. 3d.: 12 for fis. Carriage paid. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS(Summer flowering). 

Three are specually a<lapted for blooming during the lat« 
summer and early autumn. They eive a marvellous display of 
bloom from July to the end of October, or until tho frost cuts 
them down. They are also suitable for conservatory and 
greenhouse decoration, and for cutting are invaluable. Plants 
should be obtained from April to June and planted in any 
good garden soil will tequire no further attention beyond 
carefully staking as they grow. My Collection includes only 
those which are tme earlF-flowering varletieff. m v 
selection, In 13 lovely varieties, 3 b. fid. per doz., cairiage paid. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

This new class is no doubt the most popular of all the 
DaJilia family, and for garden decoration as well as for cut 
bloom its beautiful floweis are invaluable. The following 
sets of Cactus Dahlias are the best ever offered. 

Bath’ff Novelty Set 

Of 12 lovely new varieties for 7s. fid.; 6 for 48., carriage paid. 
Fantasy orange-re<l, a wonderful flower 
Mrs. L. Stsrmour* golden-yellow, shading to lovely pale 
rose 

ADrioan, richest crimson 
Keynes’ Wblte, the finest white Cactus 
Cycle rich ruby-red, perfect shape 
Beatrice, pale rose, petals lighter at the base 
Harry Stredwiok, rich fiery crimson-maroon 
Miss A. Nightingale, yellow ground, flaked and edgid 
scarlet 

dessle, palest pink, very free 

Starfish, pure orange scarlet, in form and habit the finest 
Cactus yet raised 

Primrose Dame* pure yellow, lovely form 
Bndymion. bright cerise, beautifully twisted petals 
Bath’ff Choice Sot of 13 very fine varieties for Ss.; 

for 2 b. 9d., carriage paid. 

Bath’s Popular Set of 12 very fine varieties for 4 b. 

6 for 2a. 3d., oa nriage paid. _ 

SINGLE CACTUS DAHL1A8.-12 oholoest varie¬ 
ties for 5 b ; 6 for 28. 9d. 

DBCORATIVE DAHLIAS.-8plendid for garden 

decoration, 12 for 5s.; 6 for is. 9d., carriage pald- 
POMPONB DAHLIAS. — Superb for outthiB and 
garden decoration, 12 for 5e.; 6 for 28. 9d., carriage paid. 

SHOW AND FANCY DAHLIAS.-Finest exhibi¬ 
tion varieties, 12 for 5s.; 6 for 2 b. 9d., carnage paid. 

PLANTS FOR ALL GARDENS. 

Write for my oomploto Cataloguo post fireo. 

R. H. BATH, Ltd.. 

The Farms, Wisbech. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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W- NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO PLANT 

JOHN R. FLOWER’S 
HARDY PLANTS. 

All CarrUffo Paid. Satisflaotlon Onaranteed. 

ALL STRONG PLANTS TO BLOOM THIS SEASON. 

All for open garden. 

Grand Bedding Carnations.—La ViUette, yellow 

and rose, very beautiful and very sweet, orodudog hnu- 
dreds of blooms, 6 for 2s. 3d. Worth la. each. Dr. 
Chalmers, scarlet and yellow, a grand compMilon to aboTe, 
Fame price, or 12 for 4 b. 

6 Carnations, including above, in 6 named kinds, 2 b ; 12 
for 3 b. 6d. 

12 Carnations, named sorts, but without names, 13 for 

3s. Very bcaiitifuL 

Mixod Foxgloves, including white and yellow, large 
roots, 24 for 2i«. 3‘.l.; 5'J, Ss. 3d. Soon bloom. 

Sweet'soented White Iris Florentine, early and 

dwarf, 6 for Is. M.; 12 for 23, 61. 

AoMUea Ptarmloa The PearL pure white button- 
bole dowcrB, indi«peaLabli9 for this work, 6 for la. 3d.; 12 
for 2 b. 3d. 

12 Double named Pyrethmms. in 12 splendid kinds, 

named, 3s. 6d.; not named, 3s. 

12 Single named Pyrethmms. 3a. 6d., or coloured 
Marguerites, ail dilferent, or not named, Sa. 

12 Mlohaelmas Daisies. 6 kinds. 3 b., including Lady 
Trevelyan, pure while, and Robert Parker, the finest azore- 
bliie shale, 6 for 2s.; in 12 kinds, li for 48., named. 

12 Double Hollyhocks, strong plants, all colours, light, 
medium, and dark colours, 23. 6d.; 6 for Is. 6d. 

Trltoma or Bed-hot Poker PIants.-strong roots 
for this BOSBon’s bloom, 3 for 2s.; 6 for Ss. 6d. These are 
heavy roots and eitra strong. 

Coreopsis grandlflora.— The most useful summer and 
autumn plant for cutting, remaining a week fresh in water. 
12 for 28. Bd.: 6 for Is. 6i. 

Chrysanthemum ma-wimnm (White Marguerites), 
grand for cutting, 12 for 3 a. : 6 for Is. 9d.; a new variety 
called James Cocker, immense flowers, 6 for 3s.; 13 for 68. 
LUy of VaUey. —Now is a good time to make beds; 
every pip will bloom. 25, Is. 3d.; 50, 2 b. 3d.; 100, 4s. 
Splendid crowns. 

Solomon’s SeaL— strong crowns of this Uly of Valley- 
Ilke flowers, so useful fur rockwjrk. 6 for la. 3d ; 12 for 
28. 3d. 

12 German Iris, all colours, 3s.: 6 for 2 b. Very useful 
herbaceous border plants, lovely shades. 

Doronionm Haiimr-Crewe, or Yellow Marguerites. 
These have been in bloom ►ince November here in ex¬ 
posed borders; immetiso Yellow Mar^eritee. 6 forte. 3d.; 
12 for 48., la’gc roots; smaller, 12 for 2s. 6d. 

12 Carnations Duchess of Fife, lovely Wild Roee 

shade, BO popular, 3s. 6d ; 6 for 2 b. 

12 Piootees in 6 kinds, 43.; 6 for 2a. 3d. 

12 Prize Gladioli, in 6 superb colours, Ik. 6d.; win any* 
where. Kelway's best. Now is the time to plant. 
Perennial Galllardiaa very handsome. Moariet and 
yellow; cannot be surpassed for display and cutting; 6 for 
Is. 3d.; 12 for 28. 6d. 

Gentlana aoaulls, lovely blue rock plant, 6 for ; 12 

forSs. 6d. 

Mixed Lupins.— 12 strong plants. 2s.; 6 for Is. 3d., includ¬ 
ing pure white, tine noble spikes 3 feet long. 

12 Pinks, in 4 varieties, 36. 6d., including Her Bfajeety, 
largest while, Paddington, red, and otbere. 

Dahlias.—12 mixod varieties, 2 b. 6<I. ; 12 beautiful Cactus 
Dahlia*, 38. 6cl.; 12 Poni|)one Dahlias, 3«. 6d. All dry bulbe 
ready for potting now, and plant out end of May. 

Lemon Thyme, fine routs, 6 for 2s. 

TOMATOES. 

The Best Tomatoes. -12 for is. 9d., including the beet- 
flavoured Tomato, Duke of York. 0»berton 83arlec,beslfor 
oil'side, smo >th, roend, and 2 other bebl kinds; also Lax- 
tun's Open Air, same price, very hardy. 24 plants, 3s., any 
selection, except Duke of York. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Show and Fancy Pelargoniums for menhonse 
culture. Large flowers, all best named, some beautifully 
fringed, very strong plants. 12, all different, 3s.: smaller, 
2s 6d. 

12 Scented Geranlnms*— 2 varieties, 28., including red- 
flowered, very uncommon. 

Evergreen Veronicas Bine Gem.-BpieDdid foUage 

and flowering plant, large purple flowers, very ornamental 
for poU, window-lioxes. or entrance halL 6 for Is. 6d.; 
gcud plants, 12 for 2s. 9d. 

HARDY IN MILD SEASONS. 

6 Scarlet Cactuses, 23 ., strong young plants, ready for 
4S's: 12 for 3 b. 6<1., bear immense flowers, and verv curious. 
White Crassnlas (Jasminiodes), sweet tconted, soon be 
in bloom. 6 for %. 3d., very uncommon. Hc^arletCrassulas,- 
very beautiful greenhouse plant, 6 for 2i. 6d., strong plants. 
Splendid named Zonal Geraniums, double and 
Hingle, including Pearson's splendid and Oanoeli's, and 
others, autumn-struck plants, 12 for 3a., all different, bear 
immense tnusef ; extra selected sorts, 12 for 4*. Scented 
foliage Geraniums, including red-flowered, very uncommon. 
6, in 3 kinds. Is. 6d.; 12 for 2a. 9d ; the red-flowered is a 
splendid dwarf bedder. 

Tree-Carnations.—4 best varieties, scarlet, while, crim¬ 
son, pink, named, 6 for 3e. 3d.; 12 for 6s., strong plants from 
separate pots. 

Yellow or White Marguerites for pots or window- 
boxes. 6 plaut» L'b , from sepal ale pots, u ell grown. 
Soarhoro’ Lilies, strong plants to bloom this season, 3 
for Ss., from seiiarate pots. 

White or Bine Agapanthns, 3 for Ss. Sd. 

ALL CARRIAGE PAID. 


JOHN R. FLOWER, 

Sea View Nursery, 


Digitized bv 
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Cheap Offer of Strong Plants EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLECTIONS. 
tiTat wiu give satisfaction. « 


CAREFULLY PACKED. OARBIAGB PAID. 
TESTIMONIALS OF RECENT DATK.-Ml8a M., Bristol: 
“ Plants arrived safely in good condidon, and are doing welL” 
J. B.. Clithero^ says : “ Best lot I ever received; splendidly 
packed.” A. C.. Alderney; "Plants arrived in perfect con¬ 
dition ; not one has flagged. Thanks for liberal treatment ” 
J. L.. B'gham: "Last year’s plants gave great satisfaction.” 

s. d. 

12 Geraniums, Silver-leaf, scarlet bloom.19 

13 Coleus, moet superb and distinct varieties .. ..16 

12 Geraniums, Zonale (bedders) various .. ., ..13 

12 Geraniums, Ivy-lea', double, vaiiotu, for beds ..13 

100 Pyrethnim aurenm (Golden Feather).2 0 

12 Dahlias, single, choicest hybrids, all colours .. ..10 

12 Dahlias, single, dwarf, new hybrids, various .. ..13 

85 Perilla rompacta, bronze foliage, b^der .. ..JO 

6 Cucumber, new Japanese climbing, very hardy ..10 
6 Cucumlier Long Ridge very prolinc .. .. 10 

, 6 Vegetable Marrows, Moore s Cream " or “ Custard "10 

25 Tagetes signals, yellow bedder .13 

25 Zinoia, double, grandiflora. 12 colours, mixed ..18 

1 25 Zinnia, Curled and Crested. 12 colours, mixed ..18 
4 Vinca rosea, oculala, grand for greenhouse .. ..IS 

12 Thiinbergit alata. useful climb % mix'^d oolours ..18 

13 T opaiolum canarienso, rapid growing climber .. 10 

3 DiplacuB aurantiacuB, beautiful greenhouse idant .. IS 
25 SalpigloBsis grandiflora, 20 oolours, mixod .. ..13 

3 Passifloraccerulea (Passion-flower) . ..16 

6 Achillea " The Pearl.” grand for cutting .. ..10 

8 Lavender, old Engliah.10 

12 Nasturtium, dwarf yellow, bedder. "Ooolsardie" ..10 

12 Nasturtium, dwarf dark, bedder, "T. T, King” .. 10 

15 Nasturtium, tall, vs'ioiu colours.10 

6 Torania Fournierl, rich blue, pot plant.13 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellow, and sulphur, nam^ 1 0 
8 Primula obconica, always in bloom, large plants ..10 

13 Lobelia " Queen Victoria," scarlet perennial ..30 

4 " Baby ” or " Smallest in the World ” Fuchsia.. ..10 

4 "Monument,” largest double purple Fuchsia .. ..10 

6 Fuchsias, best sorts, double or single, named .. ..10 
40 Aster Betteridge's Quilled, 12 vara., mixed .. ..IS 
40 Aster Boltz Dwarf Bouquet, 12 vara., mixed .. ..IS 

40 Aster Victoria, 12 vars., mixed.IS 

40 Aster, dwarf Chrysth. fid., 12 vara., mixed .. ..IS 

40 Aster, Comet or Poodle. 12 vara., mixed .. ..18 

40 Aster Truffaut’s Perfection, 13 vara, mixed .. ..IS 

40 Stocks, double, largvfld., 12 vara, mixed .. ..13 

25 Gaillai^a Lorenziana, grand for cutting ..10 

40 Phlox Drummondi nandi flora, 12 colours, mixed .. 13 
25 Cornflower " Viotona,” new dwarf blue bedder ..10 

4 Hop, new variegated, mod climber .10 

25 Ageratum, Imperial dwarf blue bedder.13 

4 Aloraia citriodora (Tjemon-scented Verbena) .. ..10- 

40 Helichrasum (Everlastings), in 13 vars., mixed ..10 
13 Salvia Bluebeard, continuous flowering, dwarf ..10 
4 I^vpbospermum Bcandens, grand climber .. ..10 

4 Mauraodya Barclayana grandiflora (climber) .. ..10 

13 Calceolarias " Golden Gem ” or " SiiliaD.” dark ..16 
6 Rivina humilis (Rouge plant), fruits very freely .. 10 

4 TrachoUum ccsruleum, grand pot plant.10 

12 Salvia patens, beautiful blue, grand sjpikes .. .. SO 

6 Cannas, Crazy's hybrids, large-fld., various .. ..SO 

2 Bemnia Bex. splendid foliage .10 

12 Nicoiiana afllnis (sweet-soented Tobacco) .. ..10 

13 Nasturtium " Fireball,” fiery scarlet dlimber .. ..10 

100 Lobelia Blue King, the beet variety .. .. ..2 3 

SO Lobeli^ giant white .. .83 

4 French Lavender, grand window plant.10 

4 Petimia, double,‘‘While Lady.” fragrant .. ..13 

4 Streptosolen Jamesonii, very showy .10 

12 Mimulus"CupreuB’'and "Queen's Prize,” all colours 1 0 
12 Petunias, sin^e, fringed vara., all colours .. ..10 

12 Tomatoes, " Ear^ Ruby " and other beet aorta .. IS 

4 Plumbago capensis (2 lavender. 2 white).IS 

6 Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yellow.. ..10 

3 Cyperus (Umbrella-plant), grand for rooms .. ..0 9 

6 Begonias, giant strain, various colours, large tubers ..SO 

3 Justiciaamabilis, showy for greenhouse.1 0 

4 Bryophyllum (Candle-plant), of easy culture .. ..10 

4 Aoacie lophantha, Is. 2 Croton " Insignis ” .. ..IS 

12 Heliotrope, best vars.. Is. 2 Dracmna austraUs ..10 

4 Haxifraga sannentosa (Mother of Thousands).. ..10 

4 GreviUea robusta. Is. 4 Golden Moss.10 

3 Paoicum variegata, 3 Isolepis, 3 Tradesoantia (the 0) 1 3 

12 Papaver Orientale hybridum . ..IS 

6 StenaotU specioea, lavender-coloured Marguerite ..10 
8 Gypsophila paniculata alba, invaluable for bouquete 1 0 
12 Hollyhock^ choicest double, varioiu colours.. ..SO 

12 Saponaria ocymoides, bright pink trailer .. ..10 

4 Sunflower, double, "Solield’Or,” very free .. ..10 

6 Sunflower, single yellow, dark eye .. ..10 

6 Pyrethnim uliginoeum, " Giant White Marguerite" .. 1 S 
4 Anemone Japonica alb«^ grand for cutting .. ..10 

12 Violas, obofoest varieties, all colours ., .. ..10 

12 Lychnis (Roee Campionl, very showy.1 S 

23 Antirrhinums, dwarf, in 6 mnd named varieties^ 

very showy and continuous blooming.18 

25 Iceland Poppies, in 3 separate oolours.18 

12 PentstemoDs, Gloxinia-tkL. giant strain, all oolooil 1 0 
12 Verbenas, Auricula strain, 3 colours, named.. ..10 

4 Campanulas isophylla alba (grand for suspending) .. 14 

G Kmilax (cltniber), grand for cutting .10 

All above plants have l>cen transplanted, and are sturdy 
grown, specially for travelling. Kindly compare these with 
extra cheap stuff from store pots or seed-beds. Smaller 
I quantities at same rates. 

I 12b. worth for 10s. Cash with order. 

8. ROGERS & SONS, 

Wwtan and Nene Nnnerlas. vnilttuaMk 
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_ Garrlam Paid. Stroaar PUmts. 

To make Greotthoase Gay.- 12 Geraniums. 6 

Fuchsia, 2 Begonia, 2 Marguerite, 2 Spiraea, 2 Solanums, 12 
Tradescantia, 2 Niootiana. 2 Musk. 2 Petunia, 2 Rioinus, 1 
Deutzia, for 28. 9d.: double quantity, Ss. 

Clematises.— Gboioe assorted, red. Uue. gret, white; 
4 for Is. 9d. Lobelia Emperor William.— Popular 
dark-blue dwarf; 150 seedlings, for pricking off, Is. 

Cboioe Bardr Pereanials for early blooming, 
assorted from the following (my solection): Anemones, 
Rockets. Lupins, Polyanthus, Potentllla, Flax, Sweet William. 

S rrethrums (mixed). Blocks, Violas, Pansies. Geums, Oolum- 
nes, Aubrietia, Canterbury Bells, Valerian, Foxgloves, 
Carnations. Lychnis; 60 strong plants for 2 b. 9d.; 120, 4s. 9d. 

Beantlfiil Hardy Cumbers.-Honeysuckle, vu- 
ginian Creeper, Climbing Rose, Irish Ivy, Cuematis, For- 
sythia, Jessamine, SPerennial Pea, Passion-flower, Euonymua, 
Ootoneaster. 6 American BoUbind. 4 Periwinkle, for 28 9d. 

Twelve Pioks, twelve .Carnations, twelve Picoiees, 
mixed colours for 28. 

Seeds I Seeds t—25 Packets of Caioloest Hardy Flower 
seeds, varieties easiest grown selected. Is. 3d. 

86S,000 Geraniums, Autumn struck.—Ohoioest yarle- 
ties, mixed, 12. Is 3d.: 100 for 7r.: extra size. 12. la 6d. 

Grand Hardy Everareens.-LaureL Arbor-viue, 
Box, Yew, Euonymus, Pine, Fir, Privet, Rhododendron, 
Aucuba, Mahonia, Cypress; 12 strong plants, 3s. Bd. Or 12 
splendid Flowering Shrubs: Laburnum. Lrilac, Broom, Ribes, 
apinea, Berberis, CoroniLla. Cytisus, Laurustinus, Byrlnga, 
Snowbenw, Deutzia, for Ss. Bd.; half quantity, Ss. 

Usefu Herbs.—Thsrme, Sage, Marionm^ Mint (two 
kinds), Lavender, Parsley, Savory, Sorrel, Fennel, 25 assorted, 
la 6d.; 50, 2 b. 6d. Strong plants. 

Fnobsias, choice mixed. Is. 3d. doz.; Begonias, choice 
mixed, 2a doa; Cucumber Plants, strong. Telegraph, la ea . 
extra size, la 6d., fruiting; Golden Thyme, very bcAutiful, 6. 
la 9d.; Lilium auratum,6d.; Tiger Lilies, 2d.; MontbretiaK 
10, la 6d.; choicest ouilled dark red Daisies, make splendid 
edging, 12, Is.; Eucalyptus (Blue Gum). 4, la; Arums, with 
beMUful spotted variegated leaves, 6d. each. 

All the above are strong plants, bound to give satisfaotion. 

E. QAYE, OARLTON, LOWESTOFT. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

*n AHLIAS.—12 ohoioe Shows, Fanoiea, Gootns, 

•Lf or Pompones, as. 6d.; 25 var., >a; 50 var., 10a; lOOt 3Qa 
‘DEGONIAS.—12 very choice, 5s. ; splendid 

•U mixed, 24. 6d. doz. 208. 100. 

QARNATIONS.—12 fine named varieties, Ss. 
riHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 grand exhibition 

V Tar., 2a; 25 var., 3a 6d. 12 mixed, for out flowers 
la 3d.; 25, 2a 

IJELIOTROPES.—6 ohoioe named varieties, 

including Swanley Giant, la 6d. 

J^ANTANAS.—6 fine varietiee to name, la. 6d. 
pUCHSIAS.—12 ohoioe varietiee for exbibi* 

■L tion, 3s.; IS good sorts, Ss. 

TUTARGUERITES.—Feu d’Or, Halleri maxima, 
•lU and Agathsea cnalestis, 2 of each, la 3d.; 3a doa 
PELARGONIUMS.—Fringed and epotted 
^ exhibitimi varietiea 13 for Sa 
n^RANlUMS (Zonal). — Peareon’a choicest 
varieties, to name, 6 for 3 b., 13 for 3s. 6d. Doublea finest 
Continental varietiea to name, 6 for 3a, 12 for 3a 6d. Ivy- 
leaf, double; My Collection oontaius the very best of IheM, 
in all shades of oolour, 6 for la 6<L, 12 for 2«. 3d. 

pENTSTEMONS.—6 fine named sorte, le. Od.; 

A 13. 3a 6d. 

pALCEOLARIAS GOLDEN GEM, strong, 

V/ autumn-struck, from oold framea fit for immediate 
planting, Is. 3d. doz.; 6a 100. 


■REDDING GERANIUMS.—Hv. Jacoby aid 

■U Qiioen of Belgians, fs. 3d. doz ; Hr. IWX Mixed varietita 
2 b. do/.; ISs. 6d., 109. All from single pets. 

T OBELIAS.—Empeior William, 50for 28 . dd. 
•LI 48 6d. m 

All po9t /TU for Coih. 

POWLEY & SON, 

PHILADELPHIA, NORWICH. 



ziz6r 


In variety, nand plants, 6 for Iz 8d.; larger, in bud, 6 for Sa 
Geraniums In variety, IS for la 3d. Araliaa extra large. 6 for 
9d.; 13 for la 3d. Ferns in variety, 6 for 9d.; 12 for Is. Sd. 
Aspidistras, " The Parlour Palm," strong young planta 6d., 
9d., la, 3 either size, post free. FochsiaB in variety, 6 for la Sd. 
GenistM, pand plants in bud, 8 for la 6d. Ficus ela itica 
(In<iia-rubber). 3 young plant s in pots for growing on, 3a. 6d. 
All healthy planta Post free. 

F. G. MILLEIL Ltd., Ooklynge Nurseries, Eastbourne 

rpo TEST CHEAPNESS compare price and 

A quality. Try our Collections, all numM rarlettes, 
package and carrion free for oaeh with order. 

A. 24 Hoft-wooded Greenhouse Flowering Plants, 5a. 

B. 24 Choice Foliage and Flowering Plants, 7a Od. 

C. 12 Choicest Stove Plants, 10a 6d. 

D. 24 Choice Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 6a and 7s. Od. 

E. 12 Choice Caladiums, 10a 6d. 

P. 24 CutUnss of ohoioe Fuchsias, 3a 6d. 

G. 24 Rooted Cbrysantbeihum cutiings, 5a 

H. 12 Cboidh lilies, good bulbs, lOa^ 

W hfUtvt r lAMt need urrite to ns/or priet. 

W. GOODLIFFE, M.A., Oambridgs Nurssriea, Worthing. 


1ll0((LD*WIDE kEROWN- STkiKiNG (iOVCTIES 
C&rRCW (;ATAU)GUE POST FREEi;^ 

cf. 

120 BEDDING PLANTS 

rrflOMAS BADMAN’S Collection comprises : 

50 choice mixed Gerauiuma, 10 pretty Marguerit^ 10 
Yellow Calceolariai, 5 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 Carnationa 
15 Blue Lobelia, and 10 Panaiea All weU rooted, ^und w 
thrive. Poet free, 6 b. 9d.; half CoUectlon,. PO«t free, 3a 
P.O.O. with order. Gratia io choice Dahlias in each Collec¬ 
tion; 5 in each half. 

THOMAS BADMAN, Florist. 

_ Wartllng, Payemey. H aa Mng fc _ 

LONDON FERN NURSERIES. 

Loughboro’ Jukctiof, Lo.vdon.—F enuL^large ““i*’ 

Araliaa Grevilleas, Cyperus, Ficus, Ericas, 

^pidistras. MargueriteaCrotons,Genistas, 

SolanujDs, A- cuneatum for cutting; do., small, for 
Trade. List on applirat^ion. Special Amateurs’lirt—J 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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^ABDEmj^G ILLUSTRATED, 


t. TURNER, ^ GT. SUHON, CHESTER. 

Great Spring Clearance Sale. 

i Tbls season being the best I have ever bad, Z am desirons of making many alterations. 1 now offer the whole of my stock at 
GBXATLY BKDUCKD FRICKS TO CLSAB THE WHOLE OF IT OUT. The offers are as long as unsold. Orders ever 2 b. 6d. 
carriage paid. GRATIS tht* week the whole of my stock of Anratnms (the Golden-rayed Lily of Japan), all sisos. 3 LILIUM 
AURATUBIS GRATIS for every 2s. 6d. spent, as long as they la«t. Orders In strict rotation; same day if possible. This offer 
surpasses any yet made by me or anybody olso. (PLEASE REMEMBER ME FOR BULBS.) 

rPIGEIDIA, MEXICAN LILIES.-Sale price, 2«. 6d. COLLECTION OF GLADIOLUS. I H.P. ROSES, EXTRA LARCL SALE PRICE. 

ir A V T 7T TT?C! TT 1 ' Lemoico’s 24 24 GandaTonsta tURNEB’S CRIMSON RAMBLER, la «ze, 3 for Is 3d. 

i PUNKIAS OK DAY LILIES.—Usual price, Half, U. bd. sale price. Six. Twelte 

L In -arh: 8alp price. 6 for In 6d. _ flLADIOLUS. HYBRIDS—Kelwsv’s Gold . 19 3 0 


.'3.REENHOUSK SHRUB (Libonia).—Flowers 

^ lik«- a Heath. Kalo p ice, 3 Is. 6d. 

TJOUBlE anemones, named varieties.— 

■L/ Sale price, £0, in 5 sorts, Is. M. 

T ILIUM UiMBELLATUM GRANDIFLO- 

J-l RltlM.-.Sale price, 24 la GH. 

Q.LADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS, 12, la. 
nERANIUMS FOR BEDDING.—Silver Leaf, 

VX Happy Thought. Raspxi', Vesavias, John Gibbons, H. 
Jacohy, 3it- do7.»-Ti; »53. 100. 

pEfJONIAS, sLarbed, 1 3 ear-old, for bedding, 

100, in 5 colours. 9s.; 5U, 5«.; 25, 3s. 

TIOUBLE BEGONIAS, started, 5, in 5 colours, 

A/ 2*. 9d.; 10, 5«. 

CARNATIONR. named. 6, 28.; 12. Sa, 6d.; Orimaon Olore, 
12. 3 b. Sd. riNK£l.-E. Ladhama FinJt. 6. 28. 6d.; 12, 4 b. 
Seedling Carnalionn, 25, Ip. 3d. 

C ANN AH. CROZY‘8, named. 6, 2 b 6d.: 12. 4 b. M. Sale 
price. 6, la 6d-; 12, 2 b. M. Mixed. 6, Is.: 12. Is. 9d. 
ASnSRICAN PE4RL TUBEROSES. Sale price, 25. la. 6d, 
(Ordinary price, 12. 9a.) 

GLADIOLUS, LEMOINE’S hardy hybrids, 12, la, 6d. Sale 
price. 25. Ls. 6d. 

GLADIOLUS GANDAVENSIB, exhibition bulba, 12. Is. 6d. 
Sale price. 85. la. 6d. 

GLOXINIAS EREOTA GRANDIFLORA, named. 6.2k.6d.; 

12. 4a. G(l. Sale price. 6, la 9d.; 12, 3 b. 

ADAQUALACE BROAD BEAN, largcat for exhibition, 
adrertiaed at la. qt. Sale price, 3<i. per qt. 

9 /a COLLECTION OF LILIUMS.—2 aura- 

U tuma (Golden-rayed Lily of Japan), 2 Oalla ssthtopica 
(lily of Nile), 2 longifloram, 2 lancifolium rubrum. 2 Lillum 
nmbellatum grandiflonim, 2 Liliiim apecloeum altram Krat. 
Lot, 2a. 6d., worth 5b. Sale price 28. 

Choice Colle^ij^^j^Mngle Named 

L THE BRIDE (new), white, very fine, SO, la. 9d. 

1 SCARLET QUEEN, large single scarlet, 50. la. Od. 

A MBS. WALKER (extra), white, blue shaded, 50, la 9d. 

L MBT.EN MARIA, dark blue, very preUy, 50. la. 9d. 

A MIXED double, a grand mixture, M, la. 9d. 

SO in 5 aorta, la. (kL: lOOin 5 aorta. 28.6d. Bale price, any SO. la. 

BEGONIA* Tuberons-rootsd* double Kreeta 
Multillora. Each. Dob. lUO. 

COQUET DE CLAREMONT, deep rota .. Sd. 68. 50 b. 

H. NUBAIN, deep-rud .. .. .. 8d. 6 b. 50b. 

L AVENIA. cherry-red.8d.6e.S0B. 

LUOT MOURT, rose colour.8d. 6 b. SOe. 

LUTEA NANA FL-PL, bright yellow .. 8d. 6e. 50 b. 

MULTLFLORA GRACILIS, bi^t straw¬ 
berry colour .Bd. 8 b. 60b. 

PETIT HENRY, bright orimaon-acarieb .. 8d. 6a. SOb. 

ROSEA MULTIPLORABoftroBe ,. .. 8d. 6e. 60 b. 

80LIEL DE AUSTERLITZ, fiery red .. 8d. 6a. 60 b. 


8s. 6d. COLLECTION OF GLADIOLUS. 

24 Lemoine’a 24 Kelway's 24 Gandavenala 

Half, U. Gd. Sale price. 

riLADIOLUS, HYBRIDS—Kelwa/fi Gold 

^ Modal strain, nuned, 6, Is. 9d.: 12, 8b. Kelway’s, in 
extra fine mlxturee, 12. !■. 6d.: 24. 2a. 6d. _ 

F UNKIA SUBCORDATA GRANDIFLORA, 

6, In. (kl. 

'pUNKIA, variegated leaves, like variegated 

A Aspidistra, large roots. Sale price, & la. 6d. 

nRBENHOUSE CX)LLECTION.-25 plants, 

VX mixed, la. 6d.; 50, 2a. fd.; if named, 3d. exura. 

j^IBONIA, greenhouse shrub, 3 for Is. 

gALSAMS, Camellia-flowered, 12 for Is. 

BEDDING PLANTS AND GREENHOUSE PUNTS. AU 
GOOD STUFF AT SALE PRICES. 

A STERS, tne very finest, 6 U, Is. 6 d.; 100 , 

-Q- 2«». fid. Dwarf Ten-week Stock, 50, la. 6d ; 100, 28; 6d. 
Pyrethmra (liolden Ft^a-her), ^0, In.; 100, la. 9tl. Nicotiana 
atfinia (Tobacco), 25, is. 3d. Marguerites, white and yeHow, 
25, Is. 3d.; 5:), 28 HcMotropea. light, dark, nr mixed, 25, 
In 6d Fuchdiaa. 25, la 6d. Dahliaa from cubtingi^ Oactiia 
and Fancy Pompons, 25, Is. fd. Ca’ccolarias, yellow, ?5 Is. 6d 
CaiceoUrias, crimson, 25, Is. &1. Marigolda Eldorado, 25, la. 
Marigolds Legion of Honor, French. 25, Is. Petunias, single 
or double, 25, la. 6d. Kchevoriaa, l2, la. 6d. Red Lobelia. <2, 
2s. 6d. Goraniums. 12, Is. 3d. Chrybanthemuma, 25 for la. 6d 
ARALIASIEBOLDI, 2 years old, 6, Is. 6 d. ; 
AL 12, 28. 6d. Coleus (French Nettles), 12, la 6d. Primulas. 
2.5, la 6d. Named chiysanthemums, 12 in 12 aorta, la. td. 
Paasion-fiowers, 3 for la. 3d. Aspidistra leaves, want grow¬ 
ing, 19, Is. 6d. Named Heliotropes, 6. 2a. f d.; 12, 4b. 6d. 
Named Fuchsias, 12, 2a 6d. Nirmed Cer t'^iuran. 12.H. 
Jauoby, Queen of Whites, Niphetoa, Happy Thought-, 
Scented, Vesuvius, Ivy-leaf. Bijou, Amy Hogg, Raapail. J- 
Gibbons, Pink, ScMlet, 28. dozen, Sale price. 

■DEGONIAJS.—Prize strain, 2-year-old tubers, 

A» Sale price. 12. la. 9d.; 25, 3 b. ; 50, Sa.: 100, 98. 

B egonias. — Pnze strain, 1 - 3 ear-old, in 5 

coloura. 25, 28. ; 50, 3a. 6d.; ICO, 68. Cd. Sale price. 

■pEGONlAS.—Prize strain for pots, guaran- 

Av teed to take prizes if well grown. Sale price for 2-year- 


H.P. ROSES, EXTRA LARCL SALE PRICE. 

TURNER'S CRIMSON RAMBLER, la. size, 3 for la 3d. 

Six. Twelve 

MAGNA CHART A, 4 feet high.19 3 0 

GENERAL JACQUEMINOT.19 3 0 

MRS. J. LAING. bale price of 9d. aize .. ..19 3 0 

MME G. LUIZET, blank Rose.10 3 0 

S. DROPHIM. extra plants.10 3 0 

CAPT. CHRISTY, good stuff .16 2 8 

M.ME. R. MONNENT, P. Ncynm. Mfb. Paul . 19 3 0 

^AMED GLADIOLUS. — Kelway's Gold 

Ax Medal, 6, named. Is. 3d. Gladiolus gandavenaia (la. 6d. 
dozen). Sale price, 25, is. 6d.; 100, 4 b. Candidum Lilies, Sale 
price, 12, la.; 2^ Is. 6d. 

T OBELIA Emperor William from cuttings, 

AJ large bushes. 25, Is 3d.; 100, 4a. Lobelia cardinalis 
Queen Viptoria, red leaved. 6, la. 6d.; 12, 2 b. 6d. 

"DERNS in small pots, 6 varieties, 5 Pteris, 1 
A Maiden hair, 6. Is. 3d.; 12, 2s.; 100, 12 b. 

PRIVET.—Sale price, 60. Is. 6d. Small 

A Deutzia giacilia, Sale price, 25, la 6d. Ampelopaia 
Veitchi, amall, Sale price, 12, la. 6d. Clematis, tmall, 6. 
la. 6d.; 12, 26.6d. Largeria. each. 

SALE PRICE OF TEA ROSES AT HALF ORDINARY PRICE. 

Six. Twelve 

MAREGHAL NIKL, yellow. Is. aize, 3, la. 3d. 2 0 - 

MAREOHAL NIEL, yellow, fd. airs .. 1 9 3 0 

GL<)IRKDEDIJON.buff-yeilow.lB.8iae,S,lB.3d. 2 6 - 

SOUV. DE PRES. CARNOT, extra fine planta 19 3 0 

PERLE DEHJARDINH. clear yellow . ..19 SO 

COQUET DE LYON, ore of the heat Roses ..16 2 6 

SOUV. DE LA MALMAI80N. white, extra.. 16 2 6 

HKRMOSA, adv. atfu. each. Sale price ..13 2 3 

MARIE DB ORLEANS, coppery-yellow, fine .13 2 3 

CLDTUILDESOUPERr, luiniature .. ..16 2 6 

MME DE WATPEVILLE, white and salmon 19 3 0 

MME. FALCOT, nankeen and yellow .. ..19 30 

MME. LAMBARD. rosy-bronze.19 3 0 

MME. aOoTE, pale lemon . 19 30 

MME. 8. COOHET, creaniy-crimauncentre ..19 3 0 

THE QUEEN, white-yellow .19 3 0 

DUCHESS DEAUEU8TADT, yellow .. ..19 3 0 

FRANCIS KRUGER, coppery-yeUow .. ..19 3 0 

LACIOLE, carmine-roee.19 3 0 

MME. BERAKD, fine coppcry-yeUow .. ..19 3 0 

STAR OF ZION, yellow.19 3 0 


100,158., in Scoloura* KAIHERIN AUG. VICTORIA, white Rose ..19 


80LIEL DE AUSTERUTZ, fiery red ..fid. 6a. 60 b. 

DOUBLE BEGONIAS. 2*1: a^d! 

OLEMENCEDENISART, fine satiny rose 6 10 7 6 64 0 

LAFAYETTE, dazzling cinnabar-red .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

MAD. GALLAIRD, fleshy rose .. 1 3 10 6 96 0 

BEGONIAS. Slnule vurletleu Prize ztralu. 

Bale price half below prices. For 8. Doz. Per 50 100. 
Boarlet, most brilliant and etfeotfve .. 3/6 ii6 15/- 27/6 

Rose, a delicate and lovely colour .. 2/Z 4/- 13/- 25/- 

Orange, rich and distinct .. ..2/3 4/- I3/r 25/- 


Fore. 

Doa 

Per 50 100. 

. 2/8 

4/'6 

15/- 

27/6 

. 2/3 

4/- 

13/- 

25/- 

. 2/3 

4/- 

13/r 

25/- 

. 2/6 

4/6 

15/- 

27/6 

. 2/9 

5/- 

16/6 

»/- 

1 2/6 

4/6 

15/- 

27;6 

1/9 

8/- 

9/8 

17/6 


YeUow. a moat charming colour ..3/9 5/- 16/6 BO/- | 

Extra Fine Mixed, all the above colour* 2/6 4/6 15/- 37, 6 I lV.LLMPr Llil 

Extra Fme Mixed.1/9 V- 9/8 17/6 price of these, mixed, 12, 

Sale price of above Prize Strain, 5 colours, and mized, half I***.*?*- ^ ' 

atove prices as long aa unfold. white 

. I ^violet, double blue, extra wh 
CACTFUS DAHLIAS. 4d. each; 6, la. 61; 12, 2a 6d. Is. 6ii ; ordinary price, 6a. do 
Mixed, per dozen, 28. D^iONIKS —Kel way’ 

SHOW DAHLIAS. 6d. each; 6. 2 b. 6d.; 12, 48. 6d. named, oitlinary price, 'll 

FANCY. Cd. each; 6. la. 6d. 12. 6 b. ; 25, IPs. (id Mixed Di 

OPECIAL OFFER OF BOSES, 12, 4 to 7 foot, pricc' s'i’i/*3, % 6^'°!! 

^ for 6s.: Gloire de Dijon. Turner's Crimson Rambler, for Is.; 12, Is. 6d. Spinea as 
Oloire de Margottin, Perle Blanche, Ulrich Brunner, Mad. Sale price. Bpiriea anmous (G 
Gabriel Luizet, Ma^a Charter, Champion de Napoleon, dAYIFRAnV 1 

Countess de Shudenburg, BeUe de Baltimore, La Guirland. S large 1 

Gradlie. a surprise pares'of Roeea, 12 for 6e. Sale, 12, 4a. 6d. , 

rp UKNER’S PLANTS. —Lobelia cardinalis (the price.‘6, i8*™?2rS. eS. ?blo 

A Red Ixibelia). 6, 1b. 6d.; 12, 28. 6d. Pentatemons, Kelway's for Is. 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d. 
named. 6 for 28. Cd.; mixed. 12, Is. 6d. Oanna^ roots. 12. OH Hfin LILY OB 
28. 6d.: named. 6. 28. 6d. Punhia (Day Lilieel. 6. la. 6d.; 12. ^LraUUiJ Hale nrice 50 
M-Sd. Japanese Wineberry,la. each. HypericumMoaerianum miTC’T’inx l> A Vwl ' 
(Roes of Sharon), 6d. each; dozen, 5 b. Phyaalia Francbetti I , "I. "AN01150, 
(Japanese Lantern), roots, 6, la, 3<1; Alkekengi (Winter **■ fur beddinj^ 50, la. 6d.; 
Cherry), roots. 6, Is. 6d. Shrubs: CupressiUL varloua sorts, and^lack, 25, la. J 

■oedmena. 6. ^ 6d.; 12, 4 b. 6d. 12 various ahruba, 28.6d. ^ kcolon 

PERENNIALS, seedliuga —Delphiniums, in QARNATIONy, seecH 

A extra fine mixtures, 25, Is. 3d. Hollyhocks, Senary's 9= 1. 
double, usual price, 3a fid. dozen; Sale price, 25, Is 25, Is. 3d., 50, 2a.. 100, Sa. fid. 

Digitalis gloxinitefloro. Foxgloves, mixed, 12, 1 h. 3d. Anebusa TIAISIES, white, 50. 1 
liaiica, lovely blue flower, fine for cutting, 25 for la. 3d. JLy 50 ig giv 
Agrot^tninma. Flower of Jove, 25, la. 3d. Aquilegia, amall, 25, . 

l«. 3d. Chelone barbata, 50, la. 3d. Scotch ThisUe, 6. la. A MPELOPSIS VEIT 
Scarlet Oeum, 50. la. fid.; WO, 28. fid. All the above are half AA ginian Creeper, ordinary 
the ordinary price. 50.in&sorts,Ut6d.{ 100,inl0soits,2k.6d. Is. 3d.; 12,4s. 64. «%eap at H) 


TROUBLE BEGONIAS, in 5 colourp, 5 small, 

■Ar in 5 'vilouts. Is. 6d.; 10, 2s. 6d.; 20, 4s. 6d. Large tubers, 
2 years old 5, in 5 coloura, 2s. fid.; 10. 4?. ; 20, 7 b. 6d.; M, 
16 p. 8d. Prize strain. Started, 5 for 3 b. 

GLOXINIAS EREGTA GRANDIFLORA, 

^ 2-year-old bulbs, in splendid mixtures. Sale price, 6, la.; 
12. la. 9d.; UO. 12s. Named, 6. la. 9d.; 12. 33.; 25. te. 6d.; 
100, 2Ca. 

DEGONIA TUBERS, started in 5 colours, 

A» la. 6d ; 10. 2s. fid.; 20, 4a.: 10 •, 12a. 6d. Sale price. 

TV/TGI^TKRETIAS POTTiSfandOROCOSMI^- 

■tU- FLORA.—Rale price of either, 50, la.; 100, Is. 9d. 

AMERICAN PEARL TUBEROSES.—ISale 

price for good bulbs, 25. Is. 6(1. 

OPANISH IRIS.- Started, 50, Is. 3d.: Sylvia, 

►J Mme. Rachel, Sir Newton, British Queen, La Favourite, 
La B'.auUe, Formosa, Heroine, Princo of Orange, Lilac^inus. 
Mixed ones oot started, fid. '(K). Sale prioe. 

P is, FLAG, or IRIS GERMANICA.—These 

are splendid for gardens. Ordinary prioe. la. 6d. dozen. 
Sale price of Iris germanit^a, flowering roots, mixed, 5(), 
la. 3d.: 100, 2a 3d.; 1,000, 20a. Named, ordinary price, 4& fid. 
doz.: Sale price, named, 6. la.; 12, la. fid.; 100, lOs. 

TRliS K..lEMPFERI (Japaiiefee liie).—Sale 

A price of Ihcse, mixed, 12, la.; 25, la. 6(1.; named. 6, la.; 
12. la. fid. A few coloura: white, double white, violet and 
liglit centre, double white aUrtped, double white, double 
violet, double blue, extra white, Ac. Sale price, named, 12, 
la. fid ; ordinary price, 6s. doz, 

p-(TiONIKS —Kelway’s Gold Medal Singles, 
A named, ordinary price. ''8a. dozen; Solo pri.'e, 6, 3a. fid ; 
12, 6 b. ; 25, IPs. Gd Mixed Double, fine roots, worth 6 b. doz.; 
Sale price, 12, 2a. fid.; 6 for la. td. 

OPlRiEAS Sale prioe.—Spirsea palmata, pink, 
~ 6, la.; 12, la. fid. Ulmaria plena, double while. Sale 
price, 6 for la.; )2, la. fid. Spirwa filipendula flora-plena, 6 
for Is.; 12, Is. fid. Spirma aatilboides, 6, la 64.; 12 2a 6d., 
Sale price. Bpiriea anmous (Goat's-beard), Sale prioe, S, la. 3d. 
OAXIFRAGE, large leaf, Sale price, B for is. ; 

12. la 6d. Echeverias, for bedding. Sale price, 6, la.; 12, 
Is. fid. Hemerocallia |Day Lilies), large yellow flowers, 
price. 6, la.; 12. la. 6(L Fblox, r^ and white, Sale price, 6 
for Is. 6d.; 12, 28. 6d. 

on nrtn lily of VALLEY CROWNS, 

Hale price, 50, la.; 100, Is. 6d. 

•TUFTED PANSIES, all colours, most lovely 
A for bedding. 50, la. fid.; 100, 28. fid. White Pansies, 12 
Is. White and Black. 25, la. 3d. YeUow, 12, is. Pale Blue, 
25. Is. 3d. Dark velvety colour, 25, Is. 3d. 

nARNATIONS, seedlings.—Benary’s double, 
^ SOpercent. guaranteed, these one of the finest Carnations, 
25, la 3<L: SB, 2a: 100, 3a 6<L Wailfioweis, Sale price, 100,9d. 
jQAISIES, white, 50, Is. 3d.; pink and white, 

A MPELOPSIS VEITCHI, self-clinging Vir- 

ginian Creepy ordinary prioe, la each; prioe, 3, 
la. 3d.; 12,4a 64. (Gbeap at Via.) 


Digitized bV 


lOugle 


M AM AN CIX^HET, tne finest terra-ootta ..19 SO 
REINE EMMA DES PAS, splendid Rose ..19 3 0 

LEO XIII, a vera useful sort .19 3 0 

bOUV. DE MME. J. METRAL, fine flower.. 19 3 0 

MME. WELBH.19 30 

A. VIBERT, pure white .19 30 

BOUQUET DDR, pale yellow .19 SO 

CELINE FOREi^TJER. pals yellow .. ..19 3 0 

REVE DOR deep yellow.19 30 

MONTHLY BRKIHT PINK .16 2 6 

MONTHLY BRIGHT RED .16 2 6 

CAPUCINE, fine yellow .16 26 

All above Roaea offered Sale price as long as unsold only. 
Your own aeleolion, 1 of a sort, 6, 2>. 64.; 12, 4a 

LILIUMS, MY OWN IMPORTATION. SALE PRICE. 

Six. Twelve 

Auratuma, 5 to 7 inches. Sale price .. .. 1 0 19 

Auratuma (Golden-rayed Lily). 8-inoh .. ..13 20 

Aurattims, in fine condition, 9-inoh .. 2 0 3 6 

Auratuma (adv. at la. each; lUa doxen. 10 to 12) 3 6 6 0 

Auratums, extra large, each la.5 6 10 0 

Lilium apecioBura rubrum, 9 t.> 10.19 3 0 

Lilium speciosum roaeum.19 30 

Lilium loogiflorum (hardy Harriai), 5-inch ..10 16 

Lilium loogiflorum, extra large.19 SO 

Lilium lor giflorum giganteum .13 2 0 

Lilium Batemani .. .. ., .. ..20 36 

Lilium Kraoieri (pink) .19 30 

Ulium umbellatum grandiflorum.10 16 

Lilium tigrinum Foituoel .. .. ..13 23 

Lilium lancifolium roaeum.10 Iv 

Li.iucn lancifolium rubrum.16 26 

Tiilium apiKdosum album Knot..16 2 0 

Lilium monslnim album .10 19 

Lilium lancifolium album.16 26 

1 ilium ethiopica (Nile Lily) .19 3 0 

Lilium Calla (Little Gem).19 30 

Lilium tigrinum (Tiger Lily).— 10 

Lilium (Scarborough Lily).20 36 

All above Lilies are offered leas than half ordinary price. 

^OMATOES for planting, 25, Is. 6 d.—Cbsl- 

A Icnger, fine fruit, very prolioo; Conqueror, early red, 
heavy cropper; Hatbway’a Excelsior, round red, solid flesh, 
large red fmit, beat for oidioary use inside or out. Sale 
price, 2>, la. fid. 

■RUNNEK BEANS, 8 d. quart.—Giant White 

Av Runner, P. Lady, Champion, white seeded. 

flROZY’S GANNAS, named, 6 . Is. 6 d. ; 12 , 

^ 28.6d.; mixed, 6. la. : 12 la 64. Double Begoniaa, 5, 
in 5 coloun, 2 b 9(L ; 10, 5e.; 20, 9 l ; exhibition size, 5, ^; 
la Va ; 25 for £1. 

pELAS, 6 d. per quart.—Bliss’ Abundance, 
A Eclipse. Exonian, Torkshiae Hero, Sharpe's Queen, 
Little Gem, Fillbaozet, Veitch’a Perfection, Wm. Hurst. Jeyea’ 
Conqueror, William CoiKiueror, A Wonder, Ne Plus Ultra. 

mOLETS FOR FORCING.—Clumpe, 12 , la .; 

* 24, la. 9d. Japaneee Lanterns, 6. la 64. 

Ofin non PANSIES.-Mixed, 60, Is. 3d. ; 

separate coloara. white, yellow, aod blue. 

12, la ; 25. la 94. 
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FOR GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 
NONE TO EQUAL IT. 

5 LBS. 24,10 lbs.3'6. 26 ibs.7/6. 56 lbs.13/6. 

ALL carriage paid 

SEND FOR PAMPHLETS, GRATIS & POST FREE 

WITH'S MANURE C9 HEREFORD. 


GAkmMMG jzwsfMT^:P. 


Ldrgesi Makers of 
High-class Hose in the World 


HARDY PLANTS 


From Open Ground. 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME 

All Correctly Labelled. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


REGISTERED 


COREOPSIS fsnmmor blooming).— Noble golden- 
yeliow perennial., dazzling in colour, prouigal in profusion, 
iiitlifferent aa to soil. Grandiflora, the largest, strong, 
4<1 ; 3i. Cd. doz. Itanoeolata, deeixist coloured and freest, 
3d.: 2a. Cd. doz 

GIANT POPPIES (perennial).—A recnrring Joy in 
e»»-ry succeeding seMon. Succeeding in eyery soil from s tnd 
to8tiffe*t clay. Enormous in size dazzling in brilliancy. 
Salmon Queen, saim on-red, 4d. Orientale. scarlet. 
4(1. ; rare donble red. 4d. 

SCARLET GEUMS.— Amongst the brightest of the 
liniited number of scarlet hardies. Free and hno. 3d.: 6. iaSd. 

SINGLE PERENNIAL SnNFLOWERS.-Al) 
are perfectly hardy, and give sheaves of bloom for cutting. 
Maximua, light yellow, large and hne. 4d.; 3s. 6d. doz. 
Rlgridns sem. pL. late, dark centred sort, 3d.; crowns, 
la. doz. Miss Melilsh, deeper in colour and taller than 
K. sem. pi.. 4a.; 3 for <Ja. PrSBCOX. an early ilark centred 
tumi, Sd.: 2l!L 6d. doz. 

VERBASCUM PANNOSUM.-Qiiite hardy. Fine 
shite downy leaves. Kuormous spikes of golden-yelloir 
Idoesoms, grand, 6d.; 4s. 6d. doz. 

SKA HOLLIES.— Orand metallic-blue stems and 
flower-heada lA)vely for the border. Grand obj^tswhon 
dried for winter decoration. Aipiniun, 6d.; Oliverianum, 
6d.; Superb*, 6d.; planum. 6d. 

PERENNIAL CORNFLOWERS. - Perfectly 
hardy, truly perennial, many times larger than the annual 
sorta blue. 4d.; WbltO, 3d.; mby-red, 4d.; 

bulphor, 4<L ; blUSh, 4d.; yellow (macrocepbala), Gd. 

CHINESE LANTEIRN or Rcd*Breast Plants. 
— The dowers of these are inconspicuous. U it in the autumn 
when their long tresses of red and crimRon pods glow with 
colour. They succeed anywhere. P. AlkekeuSTl. sintllest 
Jmt deepest coloured, and freest, 41 ; ti for la 3d. P. Fran- 
chettl. new light red, giant form, 6d. each. 

YELLOW DORONICUMS (BprinsT flowerliur). 

—Glorious yellow Daisies, or Marguerites, dazzling in the 
sunlight as they lean to the sun in crowded magnificence. 
They like a moist or rich soil. Clusii, the freest, 4d. Ex- 
celram. the largest. 4d.; 3 for 9d. 

MONTBRBTIAS.— We offer the cream of these lovely 
plants, lliey are indisivensable for late summer display, and 
their grace and colours appeal to everyone. Flora PL, 
doable orange, 6d. Phare, brilliant minium, 3d. Sun* 
beam, bronzy-yellow, 3d. Solfatorre. sulphur, 4d. 
Crooosmlsaflora, orange-red. 2d. Rosea, rose. 3d. 

MOSSY SAXIFRAGES. — Fine lowly evergreen 
Mosses, beautiful always, but more so when lit up and In some 
cases completely veiled with bloom. All are early, some even 
now in bloom Apiculata. yellow, 6d. Rhol, newstarce 
pink, 4d. LinUosiana, splendid white, 4d. Atro- 
purpurea, crimson. 4d. 

AGROSTEMMA. ^ ATRO - SANGUINEA. the 

blood -col»»u.-ed Rose Campion. Have you seen it? iUwayi 
admired. Magnificent strong plants, 4d.; Ss. doz. 

HORDEX7M JUBATUM. —A lovely Grass, bearing In 
profusion large silky plumes of a shining purple colour. Grand 
when seen waring in the sun. Fine also for drying. Strong, 
4d.: 3 b. dot 

ASTERS (Miobaelmas Daisies)-- We offer a grand 
Bvlection in colours not often seen. All distinct, all true, 
many utiite new. BossarabiOUS, large purple-blue, 4d. 
Eriooides. small white, in long Heather-like sprays, 4iL 
Purity^ a large early white, extremely free, 4d.; 6 for Is. 6d. 
F. W. Burbi^e, the finest up-to^late in its shade, soft 
roay-blne, M. Rubra, immense, deep crimson, 4d.; 6 for 
la. 9d. Ltoosyris, yellow, 4d. Belfifll, deep purple, 
large, 4d. Rosea, dear rose, 4d.; 6 for Is. 9d. T. Smith, 
blue, id. ^ 

RUDBECKIA L. (Golden Glow) — A grand novelty 

^cently totroduced. Resembles a double yellow Oactus 
Dahlia. Bucoeeds even in a swamp, 4d.; 38. 6d. doz. 


SPECIAL TOMATO MANURE. 


MEW Discovery, and quite distinct from any 
other Manure. The latest chemical triumph for the 
production of abundance of highly-coloured fruit, even in the 
poorest, over-cropped soil, at the same time imparting to the 
plants 

A DECIDED DISEASE-RESISTING POWER. 
XL ALL GRADUATING MANURE, 

The best all-round Fertiliser in the market for mixing with 
the soil in borders or pots, either for Plants, Fruit-trees, 
Vegetables, or Shrubs. 

V?- ‘S,?- *«•{w- 

XL ALL PERFECTLY SOLUBLE MANURE, 

For top-dressing and uilng in solution. Surprising and im¬ 
mediate results. A smnn.ll pinoh of it does the work. In 
Tins only 

lib. 21 lb. 61b. 101b. lowt. 

1/- 26 6/- 10- 6!k- 

Tlns are strong and plainly labelled. No attempt has been 
made by the Manufacturer of the XL ALL Sp^alities to 
compete with the showy tins and labels now so much in use. 
The saving hereby effected has enabled him to give the pur- 
of Manure than could be iiossibly done 


^niples 4" Price Lists Free. 


WEST’S PATENT 

GARDEN SPECIALITIES 


chaser a larger__ -_....---,- 

had a lot of money been spent on the customary outside show. 
^ tSF All XL ALL Specialities are protected by the above 


Trade Mark, and are guaranteed Genuine by the Manu fac- 
turer. Can bo Obtained flrom all Nurserymen. 
Seedsmen, and Florists. Manufacturer:— 

Q. H. RICHARDS, 

128 Southwark Street, London, S.E 

AgoiU wanted eveTYuohert. Send for partievlar$. 


“IVORINE" PLANT LABELS of every description, 
guaranteed the cheapest imperishable labels, and the 
wording legible and permanent Samples tree. 
SUNPROOF SHADING.— An entirely new glasshouse 
shading, sold in 8d. 1 lb. tins, to be washed on the glass with 
opld water, as if it were soap. Guaranteed to be one half 
the pnee, and to be the only shading in a solid state ready 
for uso without the waste of time and material in being 
pre pared , and to be superior to any other shading. 
FLOWER GRIP HOLDERS. —The only self-making 
button-hole, watertight fiower-holder ever Invent^, 
and the best for show and other purposes. Price 6d.; 
ladies’, 9d. 

SOFT BIETAL CLIPS, to be used in the place of raffia, 
Ac., for tying all plants to stakes, Ac. Fastens instantly, 
and is everlasting, so saves time, trouble, and expense. 
Id, doz. 

3. M. TREE FASTENERS.— The cheapest and best 
me thod of fastening planU and trees to walls. Samples free. 

WATERPROOF INK. for writinxonxll iHniiw 
or labels* whether wood or metal, ^e only ink to 
stand the outside weather. Price 7d. bottle. 

GARDENER’S FOUNTAIN PEN, filled with the 

waterproof ink, Is. 

Bend for Dlustrated Idst, with samples, for further par¬ 
ticulars and other articles of the 

WEST’S PATENT JAR^EN SPECIALITIES. 

Gratia, “ORCHID CULTURE,” per Post. 

A Treatise on the Cultivation of Orohids, giving all particu¬ 
lars of their requirements, along with our Catalogue, Ao. 




MANY 
SIZES 
:8.KINDS 
^ LISTS 
? FREE 

“ WK PAY 
. CARRIACO 


EXTENSION « 
LADDERS I 
& STEPSJ 


Easily 

Carried. 


Store indoors 
out of reach of 
burglars. 


HEATHMAN 

End ell St., 
LONDON, 
W.O. 


m If INSECTICIDE !■ 

R# ■ ■ I admitted by Users to be 

mjk Thb BK8T Plant Waso 

" " for Garden & Greenhouse. 

ABOLISHES 

Hack Fly, _ « ■ ■ ■ ^ 

;:an Bliirht. BIJII ^ 

Caterpniars, V IN I ^ 

and all kinds of I I I I ^ 


THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY, LEEDS. 


it 

absolutely 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 
An Effectual Remedy for Fly, Slux, fto. 

Price £3 lOs. per ton, in bags. Lota under 10 cwt., 48. per 
owt 1 cwt. Bample Bog sent Carriage Paid to any Station 
In England on receipt of P.O. for 58. 

Extracts from 23rd Annual Oolleotion of Reports 
NATIVE GUANO roE POTATOES, VEGETABLES, Ao. 

J. Smith, Marston Green: " A tm^nd manure for Pota- 
toee. Had a grand orop.” S. J. Riohakd 6, Gardener to 
Lord Mount-Eogcumbe: " Had first-class crops of Potatoes, 
Peas, Oelery, and Beans. 1 find it a splendid manure." 
NATIVE GUANO roB FEXHT, ROSES, TOMATOES, Ao. 

S. Clitt, Gardener, Wartnaby Hall: "Strawberries best 
orop for years. Boses grand bloom. Beet excellent. Pota¬ 
toes Peas, Ao., very good." J. Sparkkb, Ooombe Ollffe 
Gardens: "Used many years for kitchen garden. Best 
possible results. Best antidote for Wlrewonn and Onion 
Maggot." 

omers to the Native Guano Co^ Ltd^ New 

Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, where Pamphlets of 
Testimonials, Aa, may be obtained. AGENTS WANT ED. 

n ARDEN NETTING.—100 square yards, one 
VJ piece, Ss., oarriage free. Bend cash.—E. A NORTHEY 
Auctioneer, Plymou^. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


FOR ROOKS, nCEONS, RUBITt. 

dinsle barreL hanunerlem, breeoh-loadlu Shot Ohms, ooo 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take U-gange 
0 F shot cartridges; spedMly bored by an Improved iwooesi 
for long range and great penetration . Unequalled for all 
long dlstanoed ihooUng, loe. each. Double-barrel Breeoh 
loaders, from 88 b. Air Onus, 6d. WalUng-stlok Quns, 
Us. 8d. Alsrm Ohms, 7s. 04. Bend 8 stamps for Prloe Ust.- 
MIDLAND GUN OO., Bath-street, Birmingham. 


For the cream of hardy rockery or border plants, old and 
new, for everybody’s garden, see List, free with pleasure. 
Note.-S s. 6d. orders post free; add Sd. to less amounts. 


FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS. 


J. STORMONTH & SON 

Kirkbride, Cumberland. 


12 8-ln., 10 0-ln., 60 6-ln., 50 4-ln., 60 S-in., packed in orate and 
nt on rail for 7s. 64. 1899 lUostrated Oatalogue Flower Pots 
'eed Paav, Baaoers, Rhubarb and Seakale Pots, Vases, Aa, 
ostfraa—Address T. PRATT, Earthenware Worln, Dndley. 
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May 20, 1899 


KERR’S DAHLIAS 

AJi classes, in 400 best rarieties, from 2 b. 6d. doz. All the 
best 1898 varieties in stock. Seo onr Cataloffae. 

"I hare great faith in your lirm. The Dahlias 1 sent for 
last year were the best I got from anywhere, and 1 got some 
from 5 different firms.’ —A. G , Sheffield, 30th January, 1899. 
GRAND NKW CACTUS VARnrTIXS of 1898. 

— 22 of the best. All Is. each; or our selection, lOs. doz.; 

6 for 5s. 3^1. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS (true type), older vars, from 
2b. t>d. doz. Show, Fancy, and Pom pone Dahllais, 

i I all the finest exhibition varieties, from 2s. 6d. doz. All 
from single pots, carefully packed, and post free. See our 
< atalogue. 

SWSST PEAS, 24 fine new varieties, large packet of 
each, 2s. 6d.; 12 finest varieties. Is. fid. See our List. 
ROCK PLANTS (Hardy Herbaceous), 100 for 20 b.; 
3b. doz. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS.— A specialty. See Oata- 
logue. 12 varieties, 3b. ; 100 in 50 varieties, 21s. 

PURE WHITE EVERLASTING PEA. the most 
uf>eful hardy plant for cutting purposes in cultivation ; 
lovely ivory-white flowers produced in the greatest profu¬ 
sion. 9d. each; 2 for Is. 3d.; 12 for 5s. 

BEGONIAS, DOOBLE EXHIBITION.-FtUl-size 
tubers, separate coiouis, 9d. and Is. each; 7 b. 6d. and 9s. per 
doz. Nothing better to be had at three times the price. 
BEGONIAS, SINGLE EXHIBITION. - Gold 
Medal attain. Scarlet, yellow, white, orange, and pink. 
First size tubers, 4s. doz.; smaller size 28. fid. doz. 
BEGONIAS. — Choicest named Doubles, 12s. and 
15s. doz. 

All our Begonias are now started into growth. 

" Double Begonias to band this morning in splendid condi¬ 
tion I never saw finer tubers.”—W. O. K., West Hartlepooi, 
3rd March, 1899. 

TOMATO PLANTS.-Kerr’e PrlzetfUcer, without 
doubt the finest scarlet Tomato in cultivation, for exhibi¬ 
tion unequalled, and an extraordinary cropper, 28. dozen. 
This variety gained 1st prize at the last great Glasgow show. 
PASSIFLORA ALBA (the White Passion - flower), 
fid. each : 6 for 2s. fi l. 

ALTH£A NIGRA. The Block Hollyhock, grows 

8 ieet high, very siriaing, fid. each, fi for 2s. 

FLO^^^NG CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A speciality. 50 best and newest varieties from 28. fid. doz. 
These glorious Oowers shoul I be in every garden. Plant at 
once, and with Iktle more attention they will be a ma s of 
bloom from July until frost sets in. No garden enmptete 
without them. 12 finest plants, in variety of colours, 28. fid. 

LOBELIA. fid. doz ; 3i. ICO Asters, mixed and in 
rit lurate colnurs Dwarf, Tall. Comet, &c , 4d. doz.; 2s. fid. 
1*X) Stocks, mixed or separate colo>ir<i, 4d doz ; 2«. fill. 
10); also Pnlox, Golden Feather, Maiisolds, 
Antirrhinums, Nasturtiums, ^c., &o. 

FANCY AND SHOW PANSIES, 12 finest named, 

2ii. fid. 

WHITE HEATHER, nice plants, 9d. each. 
TROP.SOLUM SPECIOSUBL - Glorious scarlet 
climber. 9d each ; 2 for Is. 3d. 

GLADIOLL— Finest mixed beddera. 9d doz.; fis. fid 100. 
GLADIOLI.— ‘Splendid Hybridised Seedlings. Cannot be 
excelled. 12 for 2s.; 50 for 7s.; 100 for 12s. 

GLADIOLL finest exhibition named varieties, 3 b. and 
4s. fid. doz. 

ALBINO .—New white Pink, equal to the finest Carnation, 
very scarce, fid. each ; 6 for 28. 3d,; 4s. doz. 

The following are all perfectly hardy, and once planted 
permanent. For garden decoration or cutting unexcelled. 
BOCCONIA CORDATA (Plume Poppy i —A glorious 
plant with lovely creamy-white featbeiy spikes, fid. each; 
fifor28. fid. 

MPNTBRETIAS.-A most charming plans not unlike 
mioiai^ure (iiadiolus, rich scarlet and yellow, unrivalled for 
cutting. 28. 3d doz. 

DELPHINIUMS.- We have a floe stock of ibis splendid 
border plans finest mixed colours, Ss. doz. 

ORIENTAL POPPIES, finest hybrids, very striking 
and thowy in the border, strong plants, 38 doz.; 4d. each. 
LYTHRUM ROSEUM SUPSRBUM.-a lovely 
perennial, with spikes of bright rose coloured flowers, 
4d each; 3 b. fid doz. 

PYRETHRUMS. —Finest doubles, in variety of colours, 
mixed, Ss. doz. 

ACONITUBI.— Very pretty spikes of hood-shaped flowers, 
3 vxrieiies, blue, white, Ac, fid. each: 48. doz. 
SOLIDAGO (Golden Rod).-Lam feathery spikes of 
golden-yellow flowers, very fine, and most effective in the 
border, fid. each : 4 b. doz 

LYCHNIS yiSCARIA SPLENDENS.-A very 

showy perennial, with spikes of deep rose flowers, 4d.; 
3s. doz. 

12 ACHILLEA The Pearb double white, grand, Ss. fid. 
12 ANEMONE JAP. ALBA (White Windflower), in¬ 
valuable. blooms all autumn, 2b. fid. 

12 ASTERS (Michaelmas Daisies), best varieties, 3t. 

12 AtiTERS. in 12 be.st varieties. 48. 

12 CHELONE BARBATA, fine bright scarleN 2s. fid. 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIl^M. white. Ss. 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUM QRANDIFLORUM. 

the tx»L giant white .Marguerite, 4s. 

12 COREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA, goIden-yeUow. 

in bloom from June to October, unrivalled, 3s. 

12 ECHINOPS iGiont Globe Thistlel, 4s. 

12 ERYNGIUMS, the famous Sea Hollies, most interest- 
ing and fascinating 3s. Will grow anywhere. 

12 HELENIUME. lovelv shadt^s of yellow, 4s. 

12 EUPATORIUM FRASi^L splendid white, 4s. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 



the most charm^ perennial in cultivation, 3s.; larger, 5s. 
12 HELTANTHuS (Perennial Sunflowers), single and 
doutile. in fi best varieties, 4s. 

12 DORONICUMS (Vellow Harmierites), 28. fid. 
CHINESE LANTERN Plant (P. Francbetti), new giant 
red, fid. each. 


The above are all in strong plants, not seedling rubbish, 
and are true to name. Satisfaction guaranteed. Smaller 
quantities at same rates. 

All Cash Orders of 2s. fid. carriage paid. 

Full Descriptive CATALOQUK Post Free. 

KERR BR0S.4^fiorist3, DUMFRIES. 
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IF YOU WANT 

REALLY GOOD SEEDS 

AT MODERATE PRIOEB 

APPLY TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham, i 

NO ONE WILL SERVE YOV EETTER, | 

MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS ! 

Are acknowledged by all to be the Best, Oheapest, and Most 
Reliable ever published. They contain only the 

Best Vesetables, Flowers, and Bulbs worth 
STowlnsr, 

Being the Selections of the Largest Seed Growers, Blarket ‘ 
Gardeners, and the most celebrated Profeesional Gardeners 
and Amateurs In the Kingdom. They also contain very 
useful Cultural Instructions. 

For SWEET PEAS and oth«*r Specialities. Ac., see ■ 
Gardentno lLT.r.sTnATKl» for January, February, a March. 

SPECIAL SEEDS FOR SOWING NOW 

I can and do challenge vm special strains aninst any in the 
Kingdom. Antirrhinum The Bride, fimst wnite, LSOOreetls, 
I'd. Aquilegia, new hybrids, 300 s'‘eds, 3d. Auricula-Bbow, j 
100 seeds. Is.; choicest Alpine. 300 seeds, fid. Calceolana 
extra choice. Is. fid. Oamaiion, extra ciijice. ICO seols, 

28. fid.; 50 seeds. Is. fid. Cineraria, Douglas' Prize Strain, 
200 seeds. Is. fid. Coreopsis (I'alliopsis) grandiflora, best of 
all, i dram, 4d. Cyclamen, extra choice, 50 seeds. 28. Gail 
lardia, perennial hybrid, 500 f>eeds. 3d. Oypsorhila elegans, 

2 drams. 2d. Lathyma(Everlasting Pea), pink, 50 seeds, 2d.: 
white, 60 seeds, 4d. Mignonette Machet, 1 dram, 3d. Pansy, 
250 seeds, la. Papaver nudicau'e, mixed, 1,000 seeds, 2d ; 
pilosuin, 3d. Picotee, extra choice, 50 seeds. Is fid. Pby- 
salis Francbetti, 600 seeds. 6<l. Polyanthus, gol^-laced, 150 
seeds, fid.: giant white and yellow, 159 seeds fid.; l>ean's 
Hybrids, 150 seeds, fid. Primrose, Dean’s Hybrids, 150 
seeds, fid. Pyrethrum, choice double hybnds, 60 seeds, Cd 
Streptocarpus, new hybrids, 300 seeds, fid. Viola, from 
choicest soils, 150 seeds, fid. Wallflower, blood crimson, 

3 drams, 3d: Dwarf Golden, 2 drams, 3d.; Wallflower, 
Ruby Gem, 1 dram, 3d ; Harbinger, 2 drams, 3d.; Double 
German, 250 seeds, fid. 

FULL LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

IMPOR TANT N OTICE 

Fop strong, sturdy plants send to JOHN 
POTTS. No seed-bed rubbish sent 
from this Nursery. All goods Car¬ 
riage Paid for Cash with Order, 12s. 
worth charged 10s. A trial solicited. 

12 Smilax, Is. fid. 12 Fuchsias, tnie to name, 2«. 12 mixed 
Fuchsias, Is. 3d. 12 Bolanums, Is. Cd. 1 Iar<re Mardchal Niel 
Rose, la. 3d. 12 Heliotrope, Is. Cd. fi extra large ditto, Is. fid. 

8 Mother of Tbousands, Is. 3*1. 12 Salvia splendens. Is. fid. 

12 Veronicas, Is. fid. 12 large Geraniums, out of 4|-inch pots, 

28. fid. 12 scarlet ditto, Is. %1. 12 silver-leaved di'-to. Is. fid. 

12 mixed ditto. Is- 3d G Ilydrangois, Is. 3d. 1 'argo Passion¬ 
flower, Is. 3d. 12 Calceolarias, Golden Gem or Bronze, Is. 3d. 

12 extra large Fuchsias, 2s. fid. 1 green Asp distra, 1 varie¬ 
gated ditto, 1 India-rubber-pUnt, the 3 for 28. fid. 12 Cama- 
lions, double seedlings. Is. fid, 12 Sweet William *• Holbom 
Glory.” la. 3d. 12 Pinks Mrs. Sinking" Is. 3d. 12 grand 
HoUybocks, year-old plants, 28. 12 Pyrethrum, French 

hybnds or single ditto. Is. fid. 1 yellow Jasmine, 1 white 
ditto, 1 golden ditto, the 3 for 2 b. fid. Separate, la. 3d. each. 

12 Tobaoco-p’ante. Is. 3d. 

PANSIES.-We hold a grand stock of the following 
beautiful strams ; Carter's Fancy, Oassier's Superb, Trimar- 
dean or Giant Pansy, French and Belgian varieties, 12 for 
Is. 3d.: 24 for 28. 3d. 50 for 48. 12 Aquilegias or Colum¬ 
bines, Is. 3d. 12 Foxgloves, Is. 3d. 12 White or Purple 

Rocket, la. 3d. 

DAHLIAS.—Can offer grand Cactus tubers, true to 
name, 12 for 4s. Gd.; 6 for 28. M , all different. 12 cuttings, 
named. Is. 3d. 

GRAND 2s. 6(L COLLECTION OF GREEN¬ 
HOUSE PLANTS.— 2 Smilax, 2 Begonias, 2 Japanese 
Honeysuckle, 2 Heliotrooe, 2 named Fuchsia\ 2 Gloxinias, 

2 Salvias, 2 Coleus, 2 Acacia, 2 Sedums. 2 Solaaums. 2Tra<^e - 
cantia, 2 V'eronicas. 2 Geraniums, 2 Nicotiana affinis. Hie 
jiOplanrs, oarrisge paid, 2s. fid. 

TXTBEROUS BEGONIAS .—We hold one of the fines 
stocks of Single Bcguniat in the count|7, icdiviaual flowers 
measuriog fully 4 inches across. Colours: Scarlet, while, 
orange, rose, yellow. 2s. Gd. per doz.; or 2 each of the above 
colours, 2s. M.: one each of ditto. Is. 3d. 

The quantity of Trade orders wo receive testifies to the 
quality of our superb strain of Single Begonias for Puts or 
Bedding purposes. 2-yeBr-old tubers, in 5 .leparate culnuis, 
as above, 24 for 3a. 6d.; 50 fur Ge. Gd.; 100 for 128. 

GLOXINIAS.— Gloxioia ere jta. We have a grand lot 
of tubers, all colours, In extra fine mixture, 6 for Is. Gd.; 12 
for 2 b. 6d. ^le'-ted Imlbs, f hese are very fine, 3 for Is. 3d.; 

6 for 28. 3d. All carriage paid. 

J. POTTS, 

NURSER IES, RAINFOBD, LAN CASHIRE 

A MPELOPSIS. — Arapelopsis V’^eitchi (war- 

ranted truoself clinpng). fi, 3-year-oId plants, 2s,; J2 Ss.Cd., 
free.—E. BATEMAN, Worle, Weston-super-Mari* 


BARR’S 

PURE 

GRASS SEEDS 

For Lawns.Tennis CqurTs Z CrickeFGrounds; 


The followloK mixtures are composed of 
PURE GRASS SEEDS only, which have been 
thoroughly cleaned and carefully mixed. 
They cannot fail to give the most satis¬ 
factory results. 

We sfU the seed by weight, which i« the only correct method 
of eMitnaXiiig quantify needed for a given space. * 

BARR’S ** THAMES EMBANKMENT” GRASS 
SEEDS for Parks, &c.— a special mixture, which 
has been found very successful in many public and private 
parks and squares around London and throughout the 
country. Per lb.. Is. 3d.; per lO lb., 10s. Gd.; per20 lb.,20B. 
BARR’S “STANDARD” GRASS SEEDS for 
Garden Lawns, Golf Links, Cricket Grounds, 
Ac.—In Ibis mixture there is a larger quantity of 
dwarf, fin?-le%ved Grasses than In Barr's “Thames Embank¬ 
ment.” Per lb., Is. Gd.; per 10 lb., 128. 6d.; per 201b.. 228. U. 
BARR’S NEW MIXTURE of Dwarf GRASSES 
for producing an Extra Fine Smooth Lawn. 
—A special mixture of the fin* st-leaved and dwarfeei- 
growing Grasses, producing an extra fine velvety turf, and 
saving labour in not requiring fretiuent mowing. Per lb., 
28.; per 10 lb., 18^; per 20 lb., 31s. 

Fuller particulars, with hints on the management of a lawm 
sent on application. 

Wr BARR’S NEW LAWN MANURE. 

.. phYTOBROMA.” 

vr WATSON’S LAWN SAND, the best Weed 
KilUr for ude on I^awns. 

Full particulars on ojplication. 

BARR’S SEED GUIDE (D:eo) contains a fnll De¬ 
scriptive List o( the best Vtgetabies and most beauiiicl 
Flowers, with many Practical Hints on Culture, valuatde to 
Gardeners. Amateurs, and Exhibitors. 


BARR and SONS, 

12Et 13 King 5l’ree^Covef^^ Garden.LondorL 
Nurseries: LONG DITTON, SURREY. 


DAHLIAS. DAHLIAS. 

WARE’S Unpivalled Collection. 

We are now booking orders for imme¬ 
diate dolivory. 

Bpeoial attention is drawn to the two following beau¬ 
tiful new Cactus varieties for 1899. 

Early Orders are solicited, as the stock is limited. 

E. O. GREENING, purple, shai^led crimson, 
medium-Bi/.ed flowers, long and twisted petals, verj 
free-flowering, 2J to 3 feet h'gh, 5s. each. 

SYLVIA, silverf-lilac, shaded rose, splendid oh^e 
of colour, wonderfully free-blooming; a splendid 
flower for cutting, lasting very long when cut; flower- 
stem long and stiff; 4 feet in height: 5s. each. 

NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS.-VARIETIES OF 1898. 

Including such sorts as Arachne, Capstan. Falka, 
Island Queen, Laverstock Beauty, Ruby, &c., 2s. each. 

CACTUS OAHLIAS.-CENERAL COLLECTION. 

All the leading varieties, our selection, 5i, per dozen. 

SINGLE CACTUS DAHLIAS. (NEW TYPE.) 

Our selection, 5s. per dozen. 

OAHUAS. 

Singles, Pompons, Shows and Fanoies, in great 
variety. Our selection, Ss. per dozen. 

Bxica-ozirx^s. 

WARE’S COLD MEDAL & 1st PRIZE STRAIN. 

(If required started ioto growth, an intimation should 
be given to this effect). 

SiNOLK, mixed, 38. per doz.; 208. per 100. 

„ To colour, 5^8. per doz.; 3^ per 100. 

„ Extra choice, for Conservatory or Exhibi¬ 
tion. 98. and 12s. per doz. ; 658. aed 
758. per 100. ^ , 

„ Named sorts, splendid forms and colours, 
from Is. 6d. each. 

Double, mixed, 58. per doz.; 358. per 100. 

„ To colour, Ss. and lOS. per doz.; 60S. 
and 808. per 100. 

„ Gems for Exhibition, 188. and 218. 
doz. 

„ To name, the fine.wt ever offkrbd. 
from 36s. per doz. 

Dahlia Catalogne, conUining iUiutrations of 
many new sorts and ii.Ht of varieties, with fud desirip- 
tions, post free upon application. 

'S.H.— All orders amountinq to 208. and uptca'^ds, 
u'hrti accompanied by cash, are sent carrutye ana 
pucking free. 

THOS. S. WARE, Ltd , 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, TOTTENHAM. LONDON. 

P lT^LK-Xci^tky oTvTOI.ET 

Marie Loui-^. good suiff, 5a. per 100, free.—TAi 
I Pampisford, Cam be. 
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FBBNS. 

QYMNOGRAMMAS. 

These are among the most beautiful of all 
stove Ferns, especially those belonging to the 
calomelanoB group. Most of those having the 
gold or silver farina (or powdOT) on their fronds 
are now considered as varieties of calomelanos^ 
and although, if you take the most widely 
distinct—viz., peruviana, argyrophylla, and 
chrysophjlla—they appear to be sufficiently 
distinct to constitute separate species, yet, 
when one examines all the intermediate forms 
it would be difficult to say where the division 
should be made, for where large numbers of 
seedlings are grown all the various shades may 
be found, from almost pure silvery-white to 
rich ^Iden-vellow. 1 find the new authori¬ 
ties give pulchella as a separate species, and 
WettenhaUiana and Mayi as its varieties. 
O. Mayi is certainly more nearly allied 
to G. peruviana, and 1 think the same 
may be said of G. WettenhaUiana. G. sul- 
phurea is also given as a separate species. 
Though distinct in its way, ib is difficult to 
ttcderstaod why it is not included with others, 
some of which are certainly more widely distinct 
from the type than this. All of these Gymno- 
grammas may be raised from spores, and usually 
the varieties oome fairly true in character. Yet 
sometimes it happens that in a batch of seedlings 
a great variety wiU be found. By careful selec¬ 
tion each type may be improved. 

The following are the most distinct of the 
named varieties, and, as I have previouf^y 
remarked, numerous intermediate forms exist 
which serve to connect the silver and golden 
varieties together. Of the silver Ferns, peru¬ 
viana may m taken as the type. Argyrophylla 
is the most distinctly white-TOwderea, and may 
be regarded as the best silver Fern. Mayi 
comes near it, but the powder has a slight sul¬ 
phury tinge ; it is a vigorous grower and makes 
much larger fronds. Solphnrea is of slender 
growth, nsuaUy forms a number of orowns, and 
carries a dense mass of small fronds. Wetten- 
haUiana is the best type of the crested sUver 
kinds, but among seecUiDgs this varies consider¬ 
ably ; a variety named argentea oristata being 
ao improvement. In this the farina is very 
white, and almost entirely covers both the undier 
and upper- surfaces of the fronds. Grandicepe 
has a more decided sulphur hue, and the terminal 
crests are very heavy. Tartarea is a fine form, 
having large fronds, quite silvery-white beneath, 
and a rich, bright surface. Fulohella comes 
near to this, but has long, slender fronds, and 
the under surface is not so well covered with 
white, especially in the fertile fronds. 

Of the gold Ferns, chrysophylla is perhaps the 
heat type, the rather long, narrow fronds being 
densely covered with golden-yellow powder. 
There are some good crested forms of this. I 
believe Parsonsi is the oldest, and still one of 
the best, being heavily branched and crested. 
In grandioeps the terminal crest is not quite so 
heavy, and each of the side pinnse terminates in 
a light crest; mndioeps superba grows rather 
more erect, and the bright yMlow f^na entirely 
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covers the surface as well as underside of the 
fronds. It is certainly one of the most beautiful 
of the genus. Laucheana has nearly triangular 
fronds, richly covered underneath, and a bright 
green surface. Alston! differs in having the 
pinnules curled inwards, thus showing off the 
golden under surfaoe to advantage. At first 
sight one might think this had been caused 
through some neglect, but it is a freak of Nature 
which is shown quite eafly in young seedlings, 
but becomes more distinctly characteristic as 
the plants age. Martenai is a distinct and 
useful variety; the surface of the fronds is 
deep green, with a slight covering of pale yellow 
beneath. I lately saw a fine batch of this in a 
market nursery. It is, perhaps, the only one 
that is found in quantity among ordinary market 
Ferns. G. decomposita is another distinct form 
with very finely-cut, erect-growing fronds. In 
G. schizophylia gloriosa the long, dropping, 
finely-cut lace-like fronds are very beautiful. 
A young plant is formed at the extremity of 
each frond, and sometimes at the extremities of 
the side pinnse. It is best to propagate this by 
rootiog these, as, although spores germinate 
freely, seedlings vary considerably, and are 
often inferior to the type. Elegantissima is a 
variety of this, with irregular pinuaa, and the 
silvery-white farina parti^ly covers the upper 
surface. Trifoliata is a distinct species in 
which the narrow fonds grow erect, and attain 
to a height of over 6 feet—in fact, it would be 
difficult to say how tall it might be grown, for 
when kept in a healthy state the fronds con¬ 
tinue to lengthen indefinitely. 

CULTURB. 

All of those referred to above should be grown 
in a stove temperature, or an exception might 
be made in the case of Martensi, which does 
well in a greenhouse. They should be potted 
in a rough, open compost, fibrous loam, 
peat, and leaf-mould, with a liberal addition 
of sand; good drainage should be given 
and care taken not to over-pot. When grow¬ 
ing freely they require a considerable quantity 
of water, and soon shrivel up if they get a little 
too dry. Over-watering will prove very 
disastrous; once get the soil wet and sour 
before the pots are well filled with roots, and 
the plants will never grow away freely again. 
By potting on as they require it, most of those 
referred to above may be grown into large 
specimens, but fresh, healthy plants in 5-inoh 
or 6-inch pots are the roost attractive, and, as 
there is no diffioulty in raiaiog seedlings, it is 
not worth while keeping old plants. Gymno- 
grammas should never be wetted over the 
fronds, though they like a fairly moist atmo¬ 
sphere. Sohizophylla gloriosa should be grown 
in a suspended basket or suspended pot, to give 
the long drooping fronds a chance of full 
development. Most of the others noted will do 
well suspended, or stood on inverted pots. 

H. 


Filmy Ferns. —I have been interested in 
reading in your issue of the 22Qd inst. your 
aooonnt of Filmy Ferns, and drawing attention 
“ to the lovely underground fernery at Messrs. 
Backhouse and Sons at York.’’ Yon also give afi 


illustration of the said Ferns, implying thereby 
that it is taken from Messrs. Backhouse’s 
grounds. This, I beg to say, is not the case ; 
the drawing in question is that of my own 
Fernery here. I certainly wonder these New 
Zealand Ferns are not more generally known 
and grown. They are beautiful beyond ex- 
ression, and if in a suitable place thrive won- 
erf ully. They must be in a house to them¬ 
selves, kept fairly dark, with plenty of atmoe- 
pherio moisture; no heat whatever—in fact, 
my experience is that the colder they are kept 
in winter the stronger they throw out their 
fronds in the spring. Air and sun are both 
inimical. — W. Bki.field, Captain & J.P., 
Malmains^ Frenchay, near Bristol. 


The Double Gorae (Ulex europseus fl -pi.}. 
—The best form of Gorse to oultivate in gardens 
and pleasure grounds is undoubtedly the 
double-flowered variety of Ulex europa-us. 
Whilst it flowers with all the profusion that 
makes the common Gorse or Whin the greatest 
plory of our English commons and wild places, 
ib has as a garden shrub two distinct advantages 
ever the type from which it sprung. First, tbo 
doubling oi the flowers, and the consequent 
relief, in a great measure, of the plant from 
seed-bearing, allow the blossoms to remain 
much longer in beauty, which is a strong re¬ 
commendation. Second, the plants themselves 
are always of a dwarfer, sturdier, and more 
compact habit, and, therefore, do not become 
gaunt and leggy, os the common Gorse so fre¬ 
quently does in garden soil. Owing, most pro¬ 
bably, to this character, the double Gorse did 
not suffer anything like so much as the common 
one did during the severe weather of January 
and February, 1895. The double Gorse has to 
be propagate from cuttings, and the following I 
have found to be a successful method : The cut¬ 
tings should be taken in July or August, when 
the young wood has become moderately firm, 
and they should bo cut just below a joint and 
left 2 inches to 3 inches long. No artificial heat 
is needed, and they may simply be put in in 
sandy soil under a frame, hand-light, or bell- 
glass. The outtings should be dibbled almost as 
closely together as they can conveniently be put. 
Shading should be given them during summer 
weather, espeoiallv after being first put in. 
They will be rooted sufficiently to pot off during 
the following summer, and must then be grown 
on till large enough to plant out. On account 
of the difficulty in transplanting Gorse, the 
cuttings should never be planted out except in 
the place where they are finally intends to 
remain. 

The double-flowered Geau (Prunus 
Avium fl.-pl.).—Pm’haps the loveliest of all the 
trees in flower during the early May-time is this 
old and well-known Cherry, a variety of the 
wild British tree from which a race of the fruit¬ 
ing Cherries of our orchards has been derived. 
A native of our own land, the Gean in all its 
various forma, as might be expected, thrives 
well, and is superior to the inclemencies of 
weather that have this year spoiled the beauty 
of many things that have come to us from 
South Europe, the far East, or elsewhere. 
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Of the Beveral varieties in cultivation none is 
more bcMSutiful than this popular double-flowered 
one. It is, indeed, one of the most satisfying 
of ornamental trees, blossoming without fan 
every year and producing its flowers in wonder¬ 
ful profusion. Every branch and twig is 
now wreathed with flowers from end to end, 
hanging in thick clusters on the lower side. 
In the gardens near London and in some of the 
parks fine old specimens are now in their fullest 
beauty. 


QARDBN WORK.* 

Conservatory. —Cuttings of the youngest 
shoots of H)drangpas will root quickly now in 
a warm shady house, and if grown for a time in 
a wasrm greenhouse, and then hardened off and 
ripened, they will flower next season. Cuttings 
of ripened shoots struck in August will flower 
next spring in 5 inch pots, and will produce one 
large head of bloom. If the young plants which 
have missed flowering this season are cut back 
they will break and throw up from the bottom 
three or four shoots, and if the plants are shifted 
into 6^-inch pots they will make handsome 
bushes, carrying four or more large heads of 
blossoms. Liquid-manure may be given to all 
plants showing blossoms. To grow these plants 
well they must have the best loam obtainable, 
and to give the blue tint to the flowers which is 
so much appreciated one-third of the compost 
should be good peat, with a small quantity of 
iron filings mixed therewith. Very firm potting 
is necessary to ensure short-jointed, compact 
growth. Very handsome specimens may be 
obtained by shifting the plants on into large 
pots or tubs, and in this condition they are very 
attractive plants for standing on terraces or in 
forecourts of suburban or even town houses. 
Agapanthus umbellatus (African Lily) when 
grown into large specimens are useful for the 
cool conservatory. The umbels of sky-blue 
flowers last a long time. These aLo are well 
adapted for terrace or forecourt gardening. 
They are strong rooting plants, and must have 
plenty of nourishment. Amaryllises will make 
lovely groups in the conservatory now, and may 
be blended with elegant foliage plants. Vallota 
purpurea is a very useful autumn-flowering 
bulb. If they are much pot-bound, repotting 
may be done now; but they flower best in a 
po -bound condition. To make these bulbs 
flower freely and with certainty after the 
growth is made move to a cold-frame. Give air 
freely until they will bear full exposure. Our 
bulbs are fully exposed in September until 
flower-spikes appear, and it is very rare for a 
bulb large enough to flower to fail to do so. As 
soon as Genistas go out of blossom prune into 
shape, and repot if necessary when the young 
growth is moving freely. Ripen outside from 
July onwards. Work up a good stock of Salvia 
fulgens grandiflora, and plant out early in 
June. 

StOVO.—This is a good season for repotting 
Palms of all kinds. Some of the trade growers 
in order to produce rapid growth plunge the 
pots in a bottom-heat bed ; but such plants are 
not so useful to the purchaser, as the leaves 
forced in this way are not so lasting as when 
the plants are grown in a reasonable tempera¬ 
ture. Warmth and moisture they must have to 
keep them healthy and free from insects, 
especially for the delicate kinds, such as Cocos 
plumosa, etc. It does not appear that Palms 
are particular as regards compost. The Palms we 
have purchased on the Continent are generally 
potted in a light black soil, somewhat resem¬ 
bling our bog peat, and they do ve^ well in 
this for a time ; but the best soil for Palms for 
decorative purposes in this country is Wimble¬ 
don loam, or the nearest approach to that we 
can get. For the delicate kinds good peat and 
leaf-mould and sand may be added. Pot firmly, 
and keep the drainage free. 

Orchard-house. —The necessary disbud¬ 
ding should be done in a tentative manner, 
spreading the work over two or three weeks; 
the trees are in pots. Any branches that have 
missed fruiting may be shortened back if neces¬ 
sary to put the trees into shape. Thin the 

♦ In ccld or northern districts the operatume referred 
to under “ Garden Work” may be done from ten daiyt to a 
fortnight UUer than i$ here indieoted^ vith equally good 
reeutte. 
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young fruits where they have set too thick, but 
the final thinning may be left a little longer. 
Swinge twice a day in bright weather; but the 
afternoon damping should be done early enough 
for the foliage to get dry before night. Mulch 
with rich compost, and mve liquid-manure occa¬ 
sionally when required. If there are any 
insects on Peaches or Plums syringe with a 
solution of Quassia-chips and soft-soap, or 
vaporise. The last remedy gives the least 
trouble, and usually makes a mearanoe at one 
operation. Ventilate freely, but keep out cold 
draughts. 

Inside Vine-borders.— Borders under 

g lass require a good deal of water to ensure 
ealthy root action. If the drainage is right it 
is next to impossible to give too much in bright 
weather at this season. A mulch of manure on 
the surface will check evaporation and attract 
the roots to the surface ; but there should he no 
dry spots anywhere now, or red-spider will soon 
make its appearance, and mildew generally 
follows a check from drought. Artificial 
manures may be sprinkled on the borders and 
watered in at intervals. We generally give two 
or more dressings during the season, giving the 
last after the Grapes begin stoning. Do not 
permit the sub-lateral growth to extend beyond 
a very few inches. Early morning ventilation 
when bright is of the first importance. 

Oacombera and Melons in frames. 

—All spare frames may be planted now with 
Cucumbers and Melons, with just a little bottom- 
heat to start them into growth freely. Sun 
heat with careful management will do the rest. 
For the present Cucumber-frames should be 
covered with mats at night. 

Window-boxes. —In some districts these 
are filled with tender plants too soon, and the 
plants get crippled in consequence. The end of 
May is time enough if they are to last the 
season. Those who want a change may try the 
effect of boxes filled with one kind of plant—say 
purple Heliotrope, pink Ivy “Geraniums,” etc. 


Outdoor garden.— Where the beds are 
filled with spring flowers the tender exotics 
need not be ready to go out before June, as it 
will be the end of May before the spring display 
is over and the plants lifted and planted 
elsewhere, and the ground prepared for the 
bedding plants. In the meantime, if the 
“ Geraniums ” and other plants waitins for the 
fading of the spring flowers can be shifted into 
larger pots they will be in a better condition to 
begin their summer work than if kept starving 
in small pots, and fewer plants will suffice. The 
same thing applies to Dahlias, Cannas, Mar¬ 
guerites, sub-tropicals, and other things used 
for summer decoration. If healtlw and well 
grown they cannot be too large. In suburban 
gardens a taste is growing up for placing old 
tree stumps or blocks hoDowed out about the 
I grounds to receive plants, creeping and others. 
They are not exactly adapted tor placing on a 
terrace, especially where there is any stone¬ 
work, such as steps, etc. They form an 
interesting feature in some quiet, retired spot 
when neany covered with creepers, with a good 
specimen plant of some kina in the centre. 
Basket-beds, or raised beds made with Larch 

S oles, may be utilised where it is desirable to 
rop in a little colour or a mass of tropical 
foliage. Place stakes to Carnations and other 
plants that will shortly require support. 


Fruit gurden. —The nights have been very 
cold during the first week in May, necessitating 
care with the coverings over fruit-trees. Some of 
the Pear, Plum and Cherry-trees are at the time 
of writing very full of blossoms, but the frosty 
nights are sure to thin them freely. Those 
cold, frosty nights we always have in May, and 
intending fruit-tree planters will doubtless if 
they want to be successful keep this in mind. 
The planting is over now for this season. But 
plans for the future are laid out some time 
Before carrying them out usually, and the selec¬ 
tion of the right spot is more important in our 
islands than many think. Keep out of the cold 
fogs which roll down into the valleys, and 
do not select a site on the top of some wind¬ 
swept hill where there is no shelter. Shelter 
belts can easily be created, which m^ be both 
useful and ornamentaL A fringe of Gorse and 
Willows on the windward side, with a few 
Canadian Poplars and Anstrian Hnes next, will 


make an effective breakwindi As Uie Pines get 
up the Poplars may be cut bask or removed 
alt<^ether. The Strawberry-beds should be 
mulched with long litter now to form a bed for 
the fruit, as well as to keep the moisture in the 
ground. The disbudding of Peaches and thin¬ 
ning of weakly shoots where too numerous of 
Plums, Apricots, and Pears will be an advan¬ 
tage. Give no quarter to insects. 

Vegetable garden.— in looking round 
the Potato borders after a frosty rooming one is 
often struck by the way the frost acts upon 
some plants and misses others. When the 
frosty air falls on a bed of Potatoes the plants 
which have been hardened by a few days’ 
exposure often escape, whilst those just through 
the ground get blackened. This may account 
for some of the vagaries of the frosty atmos¬ 
phere, but not all. I am more than ever 
convinced of the value of very slight protection, 
such as a double thickness of nshing-nets 
stretched on forked sticks. This seems to break 
the cold currents, and shelters surprisingly. 
Turnips may be sown more freely now, as there 
will be less risk of bolting prematurely. The 
best early variety is Early Milan, but any good 
white kind may be sown now. A sprinkling of 
superphosphate in the drills will hasten growth. 
Do not keep Celery plants starting in the beds 
where pricked off. Prepare trenches and plant 
out before the plants get drawn up weakly. 
Sow salad plants in small quantities and often. 
It is too soon to sow Endive yet, as the plants 
sown before June generally bolt. Mulch the 
rows of early Pens on the warm borders. Where 
mulching cannot be done keep a loose surface 
by frequent hoeing. Sow Walcheren and 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower to come in for 
autumn. Plant out Brussels Sprouts and 
Leeks raised under glass. E. Hobday. 


TBB ooMOffo wamra work. 

Extracis from a Garden Diary. 

May 82nd —Commenced filling the beds with 
the summer-flowering plants ; the early spring- 
flowering stuff, such as Daisies, Primulas, 
Arabia, and bulbs have been planted in a shady 
border and well watered. We always give a 
top-dressing of compost, of which the charred 
heap forms a principal part, to the beds after the 
spring flowers come off. With continual crop¬ 
ping the necessary top-dressing naust be given, 
or tne plants will fail. Sowed Sh arpe’s Queen, 
Walker’s Perpetual, and Ne Plus Ultra Peas. 

May 83rd .—Thinned Lettuces, and sowed 
more seeds of two or three kinds. Planted 
more Runner Beans. Put sticks to Peas befmre 
the tendrils develop. Prepared more Celerv 
trenches, with space enough for two rows in each 
trench. Land is valuable. Later on the bed 
system will be adopted. Looked over Peach- 
trees on walls to disbud and apply Tobacco- 
powder as a preventive to insects. Water^ 
inside fruit-borders with liquid-manure. « 

May 84 th .—Filled spare frames with various 
things, such as Cucumbers, Capsicums, etc. A 
little bottom-heat is provide for the Cucumbers, 
but Capsicums and Chillies only require good 
soil and shelter. Planted Asters and Stocks 
outside. Sowed a collection of hardy peren¬ 
nials on prepared beds in reserve garden. Such 
things as Coreopsis grandiflora and Scabiosa 
caucasica are difficult to keep going with a con¬ 
tinual introduction of young plants from seeds. 
The hoe is kept going now in fine weather. 

May 85th .—Filled a number of window-boxes 
in various ways. Wo want to got a little off the 
beaten track, which has become monotonous. 
The scarlet “Geraniums” and the yellow Calceo¬ 
larias, and even the white Marguoiites, are 
withheld. The plants used are pink and whits 
Ivy-leaved “Geraniums,” yellow Nasturtium 
C<wlgmrdie, purple Heliotrope, a few trailing 
Lobelias, witn here and there patches of Mig* 
nonette and Musk for the fragrance they gi^o* 
Looked over Vines to remove sub-laterals. 

May S6th —Trained creepers on waUs, espe¬ 
cially the Clematises, which are apt to clinp 
together if not regulated in time. Thii^fl 
Parsley to 6 inches. Beet to 9 inches, and Onioof 
to 4 inohee. Top-dressed Melons in framm 
with good loam, and pegged outshoots. Shifted 
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on young Palms and Ferns. Rearranged 
'OQservatory with groups of Fuchsias and 
Lilinm auratum in con^iouous positions. 
Sowed French Breakfast Radishes. This is 
(lone fortnightly. 

MayiUth .—Weare still planting and arranging 
the various ornamental features for the summer. 
Spring flowers are removed when they cease to 
tie effective, the beds top-dressed, and prepared 
for the next crop. Planted cold-house with 
Tomatoes. Tomatoes in bearing receive li(]uid- 
manure. Cucumbers also are well nourished 
with top-dressing and liquid stimulants. Very 
little ventilation is given to Cucumbers now. 
VVe prefer to take it out of the plants and then 
pull them up. 


situations a copious watering with clear water 
should be given, and, if the soil is not over rich, 
after-watering with clear water will be helpful 
if this is followed with weak manure-water. 
Chemical manure for the time being should be 
avoided. Be very careful to avoid spilling 
this solution on the foliage of the plants—in fact, 
at all times this rule should be observed. The 
frequent hoeing of the soil will enable it to 
absorb the water more readily than w'ould be 
the case otherwise. Autumn planted Tufted 
Pansies are just now coming freely into blossom, 
and these are indeed most welcome. It will not be 
long before the display will be profuse, and this 
will enable us to mark the difference between 
the old and the new sorts, and to determine 
their relative merits. These autumn-planted 
tufts will appreciate a thorough watering if the 
w'eather continues dry, and this will enable 
growers to apply manure with the water, which 
will be appreciated by these strong and deep 
rooting plants. In the event of rainy weather 
succeeding the cold and drying winds, dust 
around the plants some good artiflcial-manure. 
This will be washed in and absorbed, and 
increased vigour obtained. Spent blossoms 
should always be removed, breaking them off 
close down to the stem, and the plants will also 


OX7TDOOR PLANTS. 

SCABIOSA CAUCASICA. 

This and its white variety are two handsome 
perennials for warm, well-drained borders, where 
(here is no stagnation at the root. The flowers 
of the type are clear blue and produced on long 
btems, whilst those of the white form are quite 
colourless. There is distinct charm and free¬ 
dom about this Scabiosa, and where 
a warm soil and position are avail¬ 
able it should be planted. 

Wild Violets. — Can any of 
your correspondents give me any 
information about the wild Violets 
of England? How many sorts are 
there? Their colours and locali¬ 
ties ? I am especially interested in 
a wild red Violet, very much the 
colour of the double red Russian, 
which rarely grows here, but I am 
told is plentiful in Hampshire, and 
also a pale pink kind, which I used 
to find years ago in Devonshire, 
and have just discovered in a cot¬ 
tage garden here, whether really 
wild or not I cannot say. It is quite 
a pale blush-pink, quite distinct from 
the red. 1 shall be very thankful 
for any information on the subject. 

—Wild Gardbn, Somen^et. 

*** Many species of Violets grow 
wild in different parts of England, 
while even in the same species there 
is often great diversity in the colour 
of the flowers, the white Violet 
(V'iola odorata alba) not seldom 
being found of a pink or grey colour, 
while the Dog Violet (V. canina) is 
to be met with in various tints. 

The following list includes practic¬ 
ally all the wild Violets to be found 
in England: Viola canina, blue; 

V. c. lactea, grey; V. c. persici- 
folia, pale liliw or white; V. hirta, 
greyish, hairy; V. odorata, blue (the 
sweet Violet); V. o. alba (the white 
Violet); V. palustris, white or lilac, scentless ; be benefited by gathering the blossoms freely 
and V. tricolor. Garden varieties often escape for indcwr decorations. This will not spoil the 
from the thraldom of the border and establish j display in the beds and borders. 


are already causing great havoc. Plants which 
in the morning were in the pink of condition, by 
the evening are often nothing less than a 
heap of shrivelled leaves. Pansy specialists sell 
traps in which to catch them. In these traps 
are placed pieces of Potato, (!)arrot, oil-cake, 
and similar delicacies, and these should be 
examined morning and evening. If readers do 
not care to go to the expense of buying wire- 
worm traps, let them place here and there under 
the soil in a bed of Pansies, in which wireworms 
are troublesome, pieces of the bait just describetl, 
placing small stakes in or near the bait to mark 
them. These may be inspected as just suggested, 
when the grower may often be rewarded with a 
good catch. 

Old gardens which have been renewed with 
fresh loam are often troubled in the same way 
with the wireworms. The imported soil has, 
unfortunately, been the cause of this, and on this 
account it is just as well when turning over the 
soil to keep a sharp look-out for the pest. SSoot 
around the base of the plants, and hoed in, to 
some extent interferes with their depredations. 



Scabiosa cauca8ic.a. From a photograph by Mr. Ingram, Ascot. 


themselves in woods and hedgerows. 


TUFTED PANSIES. 

In reply to ** Enquirer.” 

Thkrb is plenty to do among the Tufted Pansies 
at this season, no matter whether your plants 
were placed in their flowering quarters last 
autumn or as reoently as the present springtime. 

The somewhat long spell of cold and drying 
winds has left the plants unhappy, more par¬ 
ticularly the small pieces put out in March and 
April last. They seem to nave been at a stand¬ 
still for some time, and now need warm winds be applied in the heat of the day. 

and gentle showers to refresh and invigorate -* -^ 

them. If the soil between the plants has l^en 
left undisturbed since the time of planting this 
has got hard and caked, and needs gently hoeing 
over. A small-sized Dutch hoe may be used 
with greater freedom both between the plants 
and the rows ; when hoeing is done twice a 

week the plants succeed much better. i__^ .»cwn wn 

There may be some difference of opinion as to i insect pests with soapy-water at the same time, 

rhen watArinor ahnnlrl n/tmYnonno Tr, I Ti- ____ 


Red-spider, green and tawny aphis, often 
make their appearance at this season, and 
unless they are quickly eradicated soon injure 
the plants. Fortunately the remedy is simple, 
a few apjplications of soapy-water removing 
them quickly. Two ounces of soft-soap mixed 
with 1 gallon of water is an excellent ins^ti- 
cide, and may either be lightly syringed 
on the affected plants or growths, or by the aid 
of a small sponge may Be squeezed into each 
shoot. Sunlight-soap used in the same way will 
answer just as well, and as this may often be 
obtained more easily, it is safe to use it as 
advised. Of course, this insecticide must not 

The best 

time to carry out the work is during the even 
ing, as the dressing may be left on the plant all 
through the night, but washed or syringed off 
in the early morning before the sun has attained 
much power. 

Throughout the summer at intervals it is 
advisable to pick the blooms off early, and 
thereby give the plants a little rest. Wash off 


when watering should commence. In regard It is remarkable how quickly the plants recover, 
to manta put out during the present spring, and are again literally covered with little bios 


we have no hesitation injat^ting that ii 
Digitized by \^0 


it im op€ 
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open I (oms. Wireworms, especially in new gardens, 


Flower seeds to sow under tall 
trees {B. Mellow ).—We cannot recommend 
any flower-seeds that, sown now under Apple- 
trees, would produce perfumed flowers good for 
button-holes. Lilies of the Valley might suc¬ 
ceed, but raising these from seed is a long pro¬ 
cess compared with procuring roots. Spring 
bulbs, such as Narcissi of different varieties, 
Fritillaries and Scillas, Primroses, Primula 
japonica. Anemone apennina. Dog’s-tooth 
Violets, Forget-me-not, Periwinkles, and Wall¬ 
flowers, which latter Eire grown extensively' 
under the Apple-trees in Cornish orchards, are 
the most suitable plants we can suggest, while 
Christmas and L«nteu Roses and Woodruff 
(Asperula odorata) would also succeed if the 
shsule is not too dense, as would Day Lilies, 
Anchusa italica, white Foxgloves, Globe-flowers 
(Trollius). Evening Primrose ((Enothera), and 
Willow Herb (Epilobium), but the latter are 
tall, and you wish for dwarf plants. The only 
one of the above that is really valuable for 
button-holes is the Lily of the Valley. 

Buncli Primroses from Kent.— The 

enclosed blooms grown by Mr. Betty, Fleck 
(Jourt, Manstone, Thanet, have been much 
admired in this district. Cold winds have 
rather spoilt their app(»arance. Last week they 
were much cleaner.—M, Cijirkb, Margate. 

*,* Very fine flowers of the yellow bunch- 
flowered Primrose, bold and free wherever it 
has any chance at all of succeeding. 

Herbaceous Lobelias.— It is not gene¬ 
rally known that these perennial Lobelias not 
only thrive remarkably well treated during the 
summer aa semi-aquatic plants, but it seems to 
be only under such conditions that the flowers 
will become fertile and produce seed. The 
causes that operate to that end are not known. 
Whether the contiguity of the plants to water 
invite the fertilising assistance of certain insects 
that do not operate away from the water, or 
whether because of the proximity of ample 
moisture to the roots, certainly it is found that 
the result is as stated. This is notably the coea 
in Sir W. Farrer’s charming garden at Sandhurt t 
Lodge, and there seed thus produced hEus enabUd 
the gardener to raise numerous plants from 
seed, giving in this way considerable variety 
of colouring in the flowers. At that place the 
plEUits are plunged in their pots into the Grass 
close to the water’s edge, a capital way also to 
treat many others during the summer, especially 
the white and yellow Arums, Agapanthuses, 
and others. At the superb garden of Lady 
Howard de Walden, West Alalvern, Lobelia 
Victoria, planted out for the first time close to 
a pond edge, was found to give seed also. As 
a rule, these Ixibelias are not known to pro¬ 
duce seed in this country under ordinary cul¬ 
ture. At Malvern the j’ellow Richardia, or 
Arum Elliottiana, which has splashed leaves, 
seeds freely even on sloping banks, where the 
soil is comparatively dry. Arums make capital 
pond plants if put into baskets filled with soil 
and dropped into ponds, so that their crowns 
come some 12 inches below the surface of the 
water.—A. D. 

Blue Primroses.— These pretty hardy 
flowers can only be kept true t,o colour from 
seedlings by i8olatij^jUi^^|t|e|l.-p|[joducing plants 
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from all others of the family, whether Poly¬ 
anthuses or Primroses, as from a batch of seed¬ 
lings two or three plants always give more 
bright blue colour than the general batch does. 
These should bo lifted with balls of soil attached 
and be planted away from the others, and 
thus induced to prcMuce only self-fertilised 
Howers, and no doubt then give a high percent¬ 
age of true lilac tints. Wo notice how large a 
portion of seedlings now are pallid in colour, or 
give violet or purple tints. Only revere isola¬ 
tion can keep the blue tint perfect. The beat 
single crimson Primrose in cultivation is the 
robust variety Miss Massey. It well deserv^es 
universal culture. This is a true Primrose of 
which now wo have too few, as Polyanthuses 
are but Primroses in name, and not really such. 

HYDRANGEA PANICULATA AND ITS 
VARIETY GRAN DIFLORA. 

Is the home counties this species shares with 
the hardier section of H. Hortensia the distinc¬ 
tion of being the showiest of the genus. It is a 
robust, strong-growing, and quite hardy shrub, 
with flowers borne in erect panicles, only a small 
proportion being of 
the large sterile 
kind. On first open¬ 
ing they are almost 
pure white, after¬ 
wards assuming a 
pinkish tinge. The 
typical form is not 
in so much demand 
as the variety hor- 
tonsis (or grandi- 
flora). This has all 
its flowers sterile, 
and is in conee- 
({uence much more 
tffective than the 
ordinary form. It 
produces its huge 
pyramidal clusters 
in early autumn, 
and they remain in 
beauty for several 
weeks. A great 
point in the cul¬ 
ture of this shrub 
is to cut back the 
shoots hard after 
flowering. 


find himself not only a capable cultivator, but, 
if he BO desires, also a successful exhibitor. For 
all ordinary purposes of exhibition or of com¬ 
petition Auriculas are divided into three great 
classes—viz., show, alpine, and border. But 
the latter section is not commonly found as a 
show class, as these do not come under the ordi¬ 
nary appellation of florists’ flowers. Yet in 
many respects they are much the hardiest, most 
abundant bloomers, and certainly are by far the 
most beautiful for ordinary garden purposes. 

Show Auricul.\s are divided into four sub¬ 
sections—viz., white, grey, and green-edged, 
and self flowers. There is also a section termed 
“ fancy,” comprising flowers generally distinctly 
pretty, but which may not be admitted into 
either of the above sub-sections. Many of 
these have yellow, sulphur, buff, and similar 
tints. 

Alpines are divided into two sections—those 
that have gold centres, and those that have 
white or grey centres. In other respects the 
flowers may resemble, having broad margins or 
grounds of a dark hue, some being intensely 
self, others shading off to the edgM of the pipe 
to a lighter hue. Border varieties comprise 
everything that will as Auriculas grow freely 


AURICULAS. 

(In reply to 
»S. R. T.”) 

Although the re¬ 
cent exhibition of 
the National Auri¬ 
cula Society, in 
London, held April 
ISth, was not of 
the best, because 
too early for a late 
season, yet to many 
persons the show 

did present features of attraction and interest. 
Thai h£i8 been evidenced in the request for yet 
more information concerning Auriculas generally. 
Would that the range of cultivation of these 
beautiful hardy spring flowers was a much 
wider one, because the plants not only merit far 
greater popularity, but furnish those who be¬ 
come cultivators such a wealth of interesting 
material. Amateurs in the strictest sense of the 
word, persons whose ordinary vocations are 
quite outside of horticulture, yet having floral 
lastes, find in Auriculas plants they can manage 
in very limited areas, and even in smoky towns, 
very well. Many of our successful growers have 
been found amongst mechanics and artisans, 
clerks and traders, or persons without special 
vocations residing in populous and smoky towns, 
a fact that should cause others not less disad- 
vantageously placed, but generally in southern 
localitus much better placed, to understand 
that surroundings of the worst description pre¬ 
sent no insuperable obstacles to Auricula cul¬ 
ture. With some light, air, a greenhouse or 
frame, the plants, pots, and suitable soil and a 
moderate amount of knowledge, suffice to give 
the amateur a favourable start; whilst as his 
experience extends so, too, will his cultural 
knowledge, until in a v(ry few years he may 


. Hydrang^ea paniculata grandiflora. 


outdoors. These, however, whilst easily grown, 
yet need great improvement, as so many of the 

S lants produce weak flower stems, and the 
owers fall abroad. Others having perhaps 
stiff sturdy stems, have flowers of thin character, 
or of washy, worthless hues of colour, that 
render them unattractive. In this section there 
is open to the amateur cultivator a very wide 
field for enterprise and in^rovement, a neld in 
which many growers may ^d surprising charm 
and attractiveness. Of these border Auriculas 
it will just now suffice to say that given an 
ordinary frame, glass-covered box, or even hand- 
light under which to raise the se^, everything 
ehe in relation to culture may be done in the 
open, as the plants are of the very hardiest. 

The culture of show and alpine Auriculas, 
when conducted for pleasure or for exhibition, 
can only be successfully done when a small 
greenhouse, one not necesaarilyheated, or a 
good wood frame is available. Without doubt 
an ordinary span or lean-to greenhouse is best, 
because emture and attention go on in such 
cases under more favourable conditions all the 
winter. A little frost does the plants no harm, 
but because they are in pots, the roots bein|[, 
therefore, more exposed to frost action than if 
' in the ground, it is better, if it be possible. 


just to exclude frost from the house during hard 
weather. Also, if there be some heating force 
in the house, then is it possible to give 
the plants a very moderate warmth on 
cold spring nights, as the choicer varieties 
greatly benefit by such assistance, especially if 
wanted for exhibition. On the other hand, any 
attempt at forcing the plants into bloom is 
always harmful. They are impatient of heat, 
being naturally cool - loving plants. Show 
Auriculas have over a period of some fifteen 
years been brought by florists to such a pitch of 
perfection in markings and in form that new 
varieties capable of manifesting improvement 
come very slowly. Then even from seed 
obtained from the best named varieties by far 
the gTMter number of seedlings show distinct 
reversion or inferiority. StiU farther, very 
little high-class seed is saved, as florists dislike 
to distr^ their plants in seed production. For 
these reasons the novice in Auricula culture will 
find it wisest to purchase plants of named varie¬ 
ties at the first, even if at the same time he 
obtains the beet seed he can and sows it. 

A greenhouse should have shelves or stages so 
placM that the plants be near the light, and 
have plenty of air, yet not be exposed to cold 
draughts. It does 
not matter how 
sunny may be the 
position for the 
winter, because too 
great sun heat can 
always be reduced 
liy giving ample 
\ entilation in an 
open door or sashes. 
But in the summer 
no place suits the 
p'ants better than 
a frame stood under 
a north wall or in 
rhade, as the sun¬ 
shine then is much 
too hot, and the 
plants must be kept 
as cool as possible. 
A shaded position 
for the frame is 
much better than is 
actual shading cast 
over the frame 
during the day. A 
frame only should 
always be movable, 
fio that it may be 
turned to the south 
in winter and to 
the north in sum¬ 
mer. In the win¬ 
ter the plants do 
best stood on shelves 
or broad strips of 
wood elevated 
nearer to the glass 
on bricks. In the 
summer a floor of 
coal-ashes is best 
as being cooler, and 
the pots may be 
partially sunken in the ashes. Still, the 
plants should be fairly near the glass. At any 
period of the vear, and notably in wet weather, 
or towards the spring, plants are subject to 
attacks of green-fly or aphis, and these must be 
destroyed. 

In all cases of potting or repotting at least 
1 inch depth of drainage should be placed in the 
bottom of the pots, and on that a few small 
pieces of charcoal, and next that some coarse 
pieces of the soil. In all oases freshly used 
pots should be thoroughly washed. When pots 
in which plants have been for some time become 
mossy they should also be washed. Moss that 
may form on the surface of the soil in the pots 
should be occasionally scraped off. An occa¬ 
sional watering with soot-water helps to exter¬ 
minate that, and is good for the plants. Seed 
may be sown either so soon as saved in July, 
but where well shaded, or in April or May. If 
sown so soon as ripe germination is usually the 
beet. Still, it is not easy to purchase new 
seed then, and old seed would profit 
nothing; therefore, the usual time for sowing 
seed is in the spring. Seedlings of show ^d 
1 alpine varieties of the choicest descriptions 
commonly take two years before strong enough 
to flower. A. D. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE WARNER’S KINO. 

Few Apples are more popular than the variety 
illustrated, and I may safely assert few prove 
more satisfactory in small gardens, as it crops 
freely in adverse soils and is not at all fastidious 
as to locality. To prove its popularity I may 
say that at the great Apple Congress held in the 
Royal Horticultural Societ 5’’8 Gardens at 
Chiswick this variety was stagM by no less than 
one hundred and forty exhibitors. This proves 
its well doing in all parts of the country, as the 
exhibitors came from every part. Now the 
amateur who wishes to make the most of the 
fruit garden will not err in planting the above 
variety. I have lived in manv counties, and so 
far have never seen it fail Of course, no matter 
how or where grown the best results are 
obtained from good culture at the start, and 
this is often overlooked. No matter what shape 
the tree may be give it a good start. This 
variety in many country districts in the 
western parts of the country is called the Poor 
Man’s Friend—not a bad name by any means, 
as 1 have known many instances in Hereford¬ 
shire and Gloucester where this variety alone is 
grown as a standard in the hedgerows, and has 
always paid the rent of 
the small garden ground 
or orchard. It invariably 
fruits satisfactorily and 
pells well. Being an early 
Apple of good appearance 
and large size, it is 
always a favourite. Mere 
size in fruits is often 
condemned, but it is well- 
known to those who 
study the market that 
size is a great feature. 

It is surprising how well 
this variety does in 
standard form, as fre¬ 
quently we have gathered 
quantities of fruit of con- j 

siderably over I lb. 
weight, and this is worth 
noting. I have referred 
to the popularity of this 
variety, and like other 
fruits any kinds which j 

pay soon get a number j 

of names. Nelson’s Glory 
and Barker’s Seedling 
are two synonyms. The 
fruits of this variety are 
very distinct, the shape 
varies less than in the 
case of many kinds, the 
fruits being large, nearly 
round, somewhat flat¬ 
tened, and of a pale green 
colour, the stalk deeply 
set and short, a tender 
fruit, very juicy, and of 


qualitv, varying a good deal in shape, but usually 
a little angular, skin light russet, the flesh 
white, juicy, and pleasantly acid. Such Apples 
at this time of year must be extremely useful, 
for the list of good dessert fruit just now is not 
a long one. 

FIG-TREE BORDERS. 

Size of bordkks. 

With regard to the size of borders, this 
depends in a great measure on the size of the 
house and the amount of trellising which the 
trees will have to cover. A border 0 feet wide 
and the same in length, with a depth of 2 feet 
6 inches, will support a very large tree. The 
border instead of being 6 feet wide may be 
.3 feet, which will give a greater length should 
these dimensions be more suitable for the etyle 
of house to be planted. A border containing 
from 2 cubic yards to .3 cubic yards of compost 
is capable of supporting a tree covering an 
area of trellising equal to 360 square feet or 
400 square feet. This is mentioned, as it may 
serve as some kind of guide to intending 
I planters. Personally, I would rather provide 
j a border of a small area, and be compelled to 
I feed liberally afterwards when the trees become 
I established, than err in the opposite direction. 



A basketful of Warner’s Kinif Apples 


The quantity of this calcareous matter that 
should be used depends on the class of loam 
that has to be dealt with. For heavy loams 
it should be in the proportion of one-third 
of the whole. Lighter loams will not require f o 
much, and for sandy loams it may well be dis¬ 
pensed with altogether. When little or no cal¬ 
careous matter is used, bone-meal may be added 
with good efl'eot, and in the case of light, sandy 
loams ^-inch bones may be used in addition. 
The bone-meal may be used in the proportion of 
half a hundredweight to a ton of soil when used 
alone. When the i-inch bones are to be used 
in addition, a quarter of a hundredweight of 
each will suffice for each ton or load of soil. 
The loam for this purpose should not be chopped 
too fine, pieces from 3 inches to 4 inches square 
being suitable. Mix the ingredients tho¬ 
roughly, and place the mass under cover, or 
protect with shutters or tar^ulins, if there is 
a large quantity of it, and the houses are not 
quite ready. When the compost is taken in 
it should be spread evenly, and each layer 
consolidated either by treading or ramming. 
Pay great attention to this detail, as 
a badly constructed border gives no end of 
trouble in the way of watering, and the growth 
made under such conditions is long-jointed and 
' unsatisfactcry. On the other hand, when the 
compost is properly com - 
pacted as the border is 
being built up, it retains 
moisture, as water passes 
more slowly through it, 
while ^owth, if not so 
rapid, is more firm and 
short-jointed. The same 
class of compost will 
suffice for bush-trees if 
they are to be planted out 
—a method of growing 
the Fig now but seldom 
seen. Great care must be 
exercised in curtailing 
rooting space in this case, 
and a separate compart¬ 
ment should be provided 
for each. I abolished a 
small house of trees 
planted in this way some 
time ago simply on 
account of the difficulty 
experienced in keeping 
both root and top growth 
within bounds, and now 
reap far better returns 
from trellis-trained trees, 
whose roots are strictly 
confined. If bush trees 
are required, or preferred, 
they are best grown either 
in large pots or tubs, as 
they are then quite under 
control. A. W. 

PnmHB Puddum. 

— This tree (which de- 


lirst-rate cooking qualities. No matter how for which reasons have already been given. If 
cooked they are excellent. Warner’s King is over a large area of trellising has to be covered, 
a century old, having been first cultivated in necessitating the planting of two or three 
Essex, the raiser being a Mr. Warner in the trees, the border for each should be kept 
north, who sent it to the well-known growers, strictly separate. It is unnecessary to construct 
the Messrs. Rivers. As regards its growth, no the border all at one time, as this can be done 
amateur will go wrong who cultivates it in bush piecemeal, in the same way that Vine-borders 
form, or as a standard, but if the latter I would are built. Drains should be provided for carry- 
advise a somewhat sheltered position from winds, ing off the surplus moisture when the borders 
as the fruits being large soon get injured. Its are constructed below the ground-level of the 
season is the early autumn. I do not advise house, and good drainage at the bottom of the 
storing when the fruits are grown for sale, as borders is also essential. This latter may con- 
gathered in October it sells re^ily. Few fruits sist of 4 inches of broken bricks, with a 2-inch 
equal it as an exhibition variety, but for this layer of smaller metal, about half an inch in 
purpose I prefer dwarf trees—those on the diameter, on the top of this. On the whole 
Faradise-stock, which are most suitable for lay turves. Grass side downwards, when the 
amateurs, as they take up so little space, but compost may be got in as soon as ready. As 
need the best culture in the shape of food and regards 

thinning of the fruits. It may be kept well into The coirposT, 

the New Year, but I do not advise it for keep- the Fig is not very fastidious, as it will grow in 
ing as it spots badly in the fruit-room and is almost any kind of soil, but that best suited to 
best when used before Christmas. W. its requirements for indoor cultivation is a 

good sound loam, and should it contain—as 
many soils do—a high percentage of lime, so 
Apple Pine Golden Pippin. —Though much the better. Given a soil of this descrip* 
not usually considered one of the latest Apples, ! tioo, nothing else is needed but some lime- 
this is still an excellent fruit. This is no doubt rubble, old plaster, or chalk to mix with it. 
owing to rigid selection of the fruits at storing This calcarecnis matter will ensure porosity by 
time, careful handling, and a suitable store, for keeping the loam sufficiently open for the free 
without these aids long keeping would be passage of water, and, at the same time 
impossible. It is a small fruit, but of good prevent the trees from making rank growth. 

Digitized by Google 


serves a prettier name) is one of the true 
Cherries (or Cerasus), and is a native of the 
mountains of Bhotan and Sikkim, where it 
grows at an altitude of 8,000 feet. It is one of the 
most uncommon of all the Cherries in cultivation. 
The flowers are almost pure white, having only a 
faint rosy tint, but in the matter of colour 
Indian travellers state that in a wild state the 
species varies from deep rose to pure white. Its 
fruits are about the size of the common garden 
Cherries, and, like them, are red and hang on 
long slender stalks, but they are different in 
shape, the i^per part being tapering and rather 
conical. When ripe they are very palatable, 
being less sweet than the Bigarreau Cherries, 
but not so acid as the Morellos. 

MafiH^Ollas (Finchley ).—Your white Mag¬ 
nolia, now in bloom, is probably the Yulan 
(Magnolia oonspicua), from China, which flowers 
before the leaves are produced ; or, possibly, it 
might be M. stellate, or Halleana, a Japanese 
species, which bears small white nowers 
3 inches to 4 inches in diameter ; but as you do 
not allude to the size of the flowers we are 
unable to determine the species. Your neigh¬ 
bour’s Magnolia, which bears pinkish blooms, is 
either M. obovata, a Japanese tree, sometimes 
called M. purpurea, or M. Soulangeana, a 
hybrid between M. conspicua and M. obovata, 
but which it is impossible to determine without 
seeing the flowers, both having a purplish-pink 
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flush on the outer prtals. Other species are of space, but still keeps within 3 inches of the 
M. acuminata, from North America, a decid* | ground. As a plant for the rock |^rden it is 


mg 

Jul 


from May 

Sikkim, faring large pale rose and crimson | drape some miniature clilT or sloping surface, 
flowers, 10 inches in diameter, in April, decid- 
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uous; M. cordata, from North America, a 
deciduous tree, bearing yellow, purple-lined 
flowers in May and June ; M. Frateri, another 
deciduous North American species, bearing 
yellowish-white flowers in April; M. fuecata, a 
greenhouse evergreen from China, bearing small | Everyonk who grows Potatoes likes to lift a 
purple flowers in April; M. glauca, an ever- crop of tine tubers, clean and bright of skin, 
green from North America, bearing small white , even in size, devoid of small ones, and equally 
flowers, which are very fragrant, from May till devoid of disease Now size in tubers is largely 
.TuJy ; M. grandiflora, the large-leaved evergreen I a product, first of variety, some being naturally 


well known in the South of j more productive of large tubers than others. 
This is a North American species, Still, relative size, aocording to the variety, 
’ .. .. whether it be Sharpe’s Victor or Ashleaf Kidney, 

neither large relatively, or the Bruce, Chancel¬ 
lor, or Up-to-Date, always producers of large 
tutors, is materially the result of treatment of 
the seed tubers prior to planting. To get good- 
sized and especially even-sized tubers, the pro¬ 
per coarse is to remove from the sets ere being 
planted all superfluous shoots or eyes, leaving 
one main stout shoot only to make growth. 
Three or four stems always produce tubers of 


Magnolia 
England. 

and bears large creamy-white flowers, * some¬ 
times a foot in diameter, from June until Octo¬ 
ber. The Exmouth variety is the finest form of 
this species. M. macrophylla, a deciduous 
North American species, bearing white flowers, 
stained with purple at the l»se, in June; 
M. parviflera, a Japanese deciduous shrub, 
bearing white, rose-tinted, globular flowers of 
small size during the spring ; and M. tripetala, 
a deciduous North American tree, bearing white 


flowers in the spring, 
going for garden culti¬ 
vation are M. grandi¬ 
flora, M. conspicua, 
M. Soulangeana, M. 
glauca, M. stellata, M. 
obovata, and, in many 
sheltered spots in the 
south-west, M. Camp- 
belli. The autumn is 
the best time for plant¬ 
ing, although they may 
ha moved in the spring 
if carefully transplan¬ 
ted without material 
damage. We make it 
a rule not to recom¬ 
mend individual nur 
serymen, but you 
should have no difli- 
culty in procuring 
what you want from 
\ he real growers if you 
apply to firms that 
make a speciality of 
hardy shrubs, Khodo- 
dendrons, and such¬ 
like. 


The best of the fore- unequal 8iz3,a8 the tubers are found on the bases 


DOUBLE WHITE 
CAMELLIA OUT- 
OF-DOORS. 

Tiisphotograph repre¬ 
sents a Camellia “ A Iba 
Plena,’’ now in full 
bloom in the open in 
my garden. It began 
to bloom the first 
week in March, and 
looks like oontinuing 
for another two 
months. John Worthington. 

Glyn y-milf Futhgiiard, Ptmbrokejihire, Ajyril 



Camellia ont-of-doors in Pembrokeshire. From a photograph by 
Mr. J. Worthington, Olyn-y-mei, Fishguard. 


of the stems, whilst six or seven stems invariably 
, I produce numerous small tubers, few of which 
! often are large enough for table. Tabers are 
{ usually large or small in proportion to the leaf 


OytiBUS kewensis —The finest of the j development or area on the stem from which 
taller Brooms in flower at the end of April | they emanate, hence the stouter the stem and 
and early in May is C. praecox. Of the dwarf larger the leafage, especially where well exposed 
or prostrate group the moat beautiful is C. ! to light and air, the greater is the starch manu- 
kewensis. Both are hybrids, and both have ' factored in them for ultimate Potato production, 
the white Broom (C. albus) as one of the I But very generally seed Potatoes are planted, 
parents. C. kewensis is the latest addition I and in most cases it is too late to remedy errors 
mafle to the garden varieties, having been raised made in planting sets that have several shoots 
at Kew within the last half a dozen years, C. | on them, or growing eyes. In all such cases 
Ardoini being the seed-bearer. The most several shoots will presently be thrown up, and 
striking character is its perfectly prostrate ' so soon as these are strong enough to handle 
habit. Ibis being more marked oven than it is | the weaker ones should be carefully palled 
in C. Ardoini, from which species this mode of out. In doing this, however, care should be 


growth was inherited, C. albus being very 
erect. Something analogous occurs-in the time 
of flowering of C. prieoox, which oomes into 
bloom considerably in advance of both its 
parents. The flowers of the Kew hybrid are 
creamy-white and of goodly size, the standard 
petal being half an inch high. The flowers 
itn I ' ' 


taken not to loosen the entire plant. If the 
operator stand over the plant w ith one foot on 
each side, in drawing out the weak shoots on 
it, then no harm wrill result. But in no case is 
this late method of thinning equal to what 
results from thinning the eyes or shoots on 
duly sprouted sets before planting. Brightness 
desirable 


uly i_ 

appear with all the characteristic profusion of { and clearness of skin, so desirable a feature in 
the Brooms on the long slender shoots made last | all Potatoes needed for exhibition, are the result, 
year, and often 1 foot or more long. The fir8tofguickgrowth,andsecondlyofhavingplenty 
original plant now 
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irs about 1 miuare yard > of sand in the soil. Very early planting seldom 


conduces to quick growth, because the soil is then 
cold, and with our habitual long, cold springs, 
leaf and stem growth is slow when above the 

g round. It is, to secure this desideratum of 
rightness of skin, better, on the whole, to plant 
sets that have been properly sprouted in the 
full light, and therefore have their roots verj' 
stout and w'ell coloured, and thinned towards 
the end of April, and even northwards early in 
May, for growth is then rapid and strong, and 
generally escapes harm from late frosts The 
more rapid the top growth the more quickly are 
tubers formed. Then in the matter of soil, 
whilst that which includes sand largely usually 
helps to produce clean, bright skins, yet a free 
infusion of lime or soot or wood-ashes also 
greatly helps to the same end in soils that are 
of more adhesive nature. Where such 
ingredients are applied it is always best 
to open furrows fully 5 inches deep and 
as broad, with a spade, and after putting in 
the sets to dress them freely with the 
materials referred to, before covering up with 
soil. Well-decayed leaf-soil is usually better 
for Potato production than is animal manure, 
and where the ground has been manured for 
previous crops, then a dressing of superphoe- 
phate and kainit, jointly, is bettor than with the 
addition of nitrates, as these latter serve chiefly 
to promote top-growth, which may be in such 
case simply excessive. In allowing area per 
plant it is generally found that for dwarf or 
weak glowers rows 24 inches apart suffioe. 
For those of medium height 33 inches, and for 
others still stronger to be 30 inches apart is 
none too wide. Widths in the rows may range 
from 12 inches to 10 inches apart for tKo plants. 
Moulding up dioold be done with consiuerable 
oire, especially in not burying leafage. This 
work should ^ begun when the plants are but 
*J inches in height, giving them a moderate 
Qoulding, and a farther and final one should be 
{iven a week later. But it is only where there 
8 ample room betw'een the row’s that moulding 
‘.an be properly done. Not only does eflicieut 
iioulding preserve the tubers from exposure to 
.he air and becoming green, but also cloes much 
to save them from contact with disease 
ipores. As to sav’ing the tubers from disease, 
■here is no more efficient remedy than Bordeaux- 
mixture, a solution of sulphate of copper and lime. 
This is easily made in a wooden vessel, and if very 
ightly applied twice in the season, say the 
middle of July and again early in August, the 
disease spores are so destroyed that little or no 
harm is done to the tubers, and that is indeed 
great gain. _ A. D. 

Rlbes aureum.—It may not be generally 
known that strong shoots of this yellow- 
flowered shrub, made into short outtings after 
the wood has ripened, put into the ground in 
the ordinary way in October, and thus induced 
to root and then encouraged to throw up from a 
lone bud one strong shoot, form capital stocks 
on which to graft Currants and Gooseberriee, to 
produce fine standard trees. Very few, pro- 
oably, have used this pretty shrub in this way, 
but grafting has proved the moat successful. 
The variety is a strong grow’sr, and stout 
growths soon come from cuttings. 1 knqw one 
bush of Ribes sanguinea that not only flowers 
with marvellous profusion, but seeds freely also, 
so much so, in fact, that the bush reeemblM 
that of a Currant when laden with fruit. This 
should make a capital form for cross fertilising. 
But we rather need deepening the red tints of 
the flowers than getting other pallid ones.—D. 

Kalmla glauca.— Of the three Kalmias at 
present introduced to this country, this is the 
first to come into flower. It is, indeed, Eome 
six weeks ahead of the other two, being already 
at its best; whereas they are not in bloom till 
June. It bears its flowers at the ends of the 
branches in a flattish, corymbose cluster. They 
are of a bright reddish-lilac, the individual 
dower being saucer-shaped and between i inch 
and ^ inch across. All the three species of 
Kalmias are very distinct from each other in 
foliage. In this the distinguishing marks of 
the leaves are the glaucous white under surface 
and their rolled-under margins. It is a twiggy' 
shrub, usually seen under 2 feet in height and 
consisting of a little thicket of erect thin 
branches. It has been in cultivation 130 yB»^> 
and is, like the other two species—K. latifolia 
and K. angustifolia—a native of Eastern North 
America.—VV, J. 3. , ^ 
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MAIDEN’S WREATH AND JAPANESE 
WINDFLOWER. 

The illustration d^icts cut sprays of the 
beautiful Maiden’s Wreath (Franooa ramosa), 
aud the Japanese Anemone (A. japonica), two 


this particular variety retain the first buds 
which appear. It is a very late kind, and to 
out back plants of that variety would mean 
failure. With the remaining sorts in your list, 
after cutting back your pUnts, take up the 
required number of new snoots, after keeping 
the plants rather dry, and 
retain first crown-buds in each 


instance. Golden Gate, at 



once ; Joseph Brooks, at once ; 
Niveum, at once; Mme. 
Ther«’^se Rey, May 2l8t ; Eva 
Knowles, May 2l8t ; Edith 
Tabor, May ^th ; Etoile de 
Lyon, May 28th ; Phcebus, end 
May; Australie, end May; 
G. J. Warren and Mme. Carnot, 
May 21st; Viviand Morel and 
Chiles Davis, first days of 
June. Do not cut back into 
the hard wood, but just above 
it. In this way the plants are 
to break away 


more likeb 

kindly, an^also evenly. With¬ 
out this the fiowers are likely 
to be of varied size and quality. 

Ohrysanthemums— 
stopping and bud - re - 
talnlng (Pamell). — The 
varieties mentioned in your 
selection have been considered 
in earlier issues, details of 
culture necessary in each in¬ 
stance being given. It is 
too late for you now to treat 
the plants as laid down there, 
and second crown-buds which 
are the best to retain, cannot 
be secured. Under the circum¬ 
stances your best course will 
be to retain first crown-buds, 
although we fear in some cases 
they will not open so well as those from 
difierent bud selection. Plants of Mary 
Molyneux and Dorothy Seward should tie 
pinched at once, and the three strongest 
shoots which afterwards develop should bo 
grown on, and the first buds afterwards 
appearing retained. Royal Standard, Mrs. 
Mease, Mrs. F. A. Bevan, Secretaire Fierens, 
Edith Tabor, Lady Rid^ay, and Simplicity, 
should be pinched about May 21st, and treated 
as describe for those first mentioned. N.C.S. 
Jubilee, President Nonin, Werther, Mme. 
H. de la Rocheterie, Mons. Ed. Andr4, Master 
H. Tucker, and Mme. Phillipe Riviore, about 
the end of May should be pinched and the 
resulting shoots afterwards grown on strongly. 
Keep the plants rather dry after pinching and 
until they break into new growth. If the 
plants make natural breaks about the dates 
named, do not interfere with them. 


Franpoi ramosa (llaiden’s Wreath) and Anemone Japonica. 


flowers that lend themselves well for all grace¬ 
ful forms of decorations. The Astrantia is used 
too for the sake of its cool greyish colour. 


Ohryaanthemum — small grower’s 
collection {F. E. A .).—Of your small collec¬ 
tion E. Beckett, yellow ; Lord Brooke, bronzy- 
yellow, late ; B^yal Windsor, primrose-yellow, 
flashed rose ; Mile. Lacroix, white; Boule d’Or, 
yellow; Mrs. F. A. Spaulding, yellow; and 
Baronne de Prailly, pale rose, are all Japanese 
sorts. Although some are very old, and others 
of difficult culture, they should be cultivated to 
develop a few good blooms. Mme. Robt. Owen 
is a pure white large Anemone flower. The only 
incurved flower in the list is C. B. Whitnall, 
which is of American introduction, and deep 


purplish-maroon, with a dull purple reverse to 
the florets. The two remaining varieties 
America and Mary Anderson are singles, the 
former belonging to the large-flowered type, 
and the latter to the small-flowered section. 
They may both be described as blush-white and 
are useful for cutting. 

OhrysanthemiimB — stopping and 
bud retaining (X. Y. A".).—As we replied 
to another reader in the present issue, three of 
the four varieties you ask about have already 
been considered. It is too late, however, to 
obtain second “ crown ’’-buds early enough to 
produce large flowers, and on this account you 
must content yourself with blooms resulting 
from a fint “ crown ”-bud selection. Pinch 
your pUnts on the dates mentioned after the 
name of each sort, taking up three or four 
Hhoots in each case, and retaining the first buds 
which appear in the point of each of the shoots ; 
these will be first “ crown ’’-buds, and although 
the resulting blossoms may not be so even in 
form as you could wish, they should be of large 
size. Japanese: Joseph Chamberlain, about 
May IStn., Marie Cal vat, about May 28 th. 
Incurved: George Foster, not known, Mrs. N. 
Molyneux, last week in May. 

Ohrysanthemums — when to out 
down plants for mid-November 
blooming {Six Years'^ Reader), —You ask us 
when you should cut down your plants to pro¬ 
duce a display by mid-November, and within 
fifty miles of London (north) ? Unfortunately, 
in some instances, this cannot be safely ^ 
done, as in the case of Mrs. H. Weeks. With 


Relne Marie Henrlette not flower¬ 
ing (F. A. D ,),—This is a common fault of 
this Rose until it becomes well established. 
We should not have cut back the side growths 
this spring as you did, according to your sketch ; 
you woula possibly have had some blossom from 
the extreme ends. We should recom mend you to 
encourage the side growths to extend as much as 
possible, and the smaller growths made this year 
will possibly mve a bloom or two in the autumn. 
Next season these small shoots should be pruned 
to within two or three eyes of the older growths 
from whence they spring. If they exhibit no 
signs of flowering by August, just remove the 
point; by so doing you will greatly assist them 
to harden, and thus increase the chances of 
obtaining blossom next spring. If by that time 
they appear too numerous, you may remove 
every other one. 


SOLANUM JA8MINOIDE8. 

80LANUM JASMiNOiDEs is suipassed by none 
of its race in the beauty of its flowers and in 
the lengthened period through which it blooms. 
During the past year a large specimen, which 
covert the gable of a house from ground-level 
to eaves, expanded its first flower-truss towards 
the end of April, from which time the white 
bloom-clusters multiplied with each succeeding 
week until, in August and 8eptember, the whole 
plant was veiled in a wealth of snowy blossoms 
swaying with every breeze on their slender ten¬ 


drils. October showed little diminution of their 
hosts, which g^ually g^w leas in numbers and 
in individual size as Christmas-tide approached, 
some blossoms, however, remaining through the 
whole of January, while the second week of 
February had arrived before the petals of the 
last flower-cluster fell to the earth, the plants 
having bloomed continuously for nearly ten 
months. It is, naturally, only daring excep¬ 
tional seasons, even in the favoured south-west, 
that such an extended period of blooming can be 
looked for, but five or six months flowering may 
be confidently expected, unless in cases where 
the plants have b^n cut hard back by excep¬ 
tionally severe and prolonged frosts, when the 
commencement of their blossoming is delayed 
by fresh growths having to be made from the 
hard wood before flower-production is possible. 
When planted in good soil the growth of this 
subject is very rapid, a small rooted layer form¬ 
ing a plant that will reach to the eaves of a two- 
storied house in three years. For pergolas and 
archways this climber is equally valuable, its 
white flower-wreaths festooning them with 
graceful trails for many a week. In the north¬ 
ern districts of England the lovely subject of 
this note is, perhaps, of too tender a constitu¬ 
tion to withstand the rigours of the climate in 
the open air, though it hsw been known to flourish 
in Derbj^shire. Where it is deemed unwise to 
trust it in the open, a situation in a glazed veran¬ 
dah or some such light and airy structure may bo 
utilised for its reception. Sofanum jasrainoides 
lacks one merit, that of perfume, possessed by 
the Wistarias, Jasmine, Honeysuckle, Clematis 
Flammula, 8tauntonia latifolia, and other flower¬ 
ing climbers, but its extended period of blossom¬ 
ing renders it infinitely more decorative in the 
garden than are the possessors of the more 
fugitive blooms already named, though, during 
their comparatively snort flower season, few 
will bo found to cavil at the picture presented 
by either of the first four. As a subject for 
indoor decoration this 8olanum is, as may bo 
seen from the accompanying illustration, 
eminently valuable, its long, flower-laden sprays 
being especially effective when drooping grace¬ 
fully from a tall vase, while such a vase may, as 
in the case of the one represented in the cut, be 
a permanent institution during the summer and 
autumn months, the flowering growths being 


Solanum jasniinoides. 



renewed from the profusion that drapes the 
outer walls with beauty, as occasion requires. 

_ _ _8. W. F. 

To prevent Daisies dying In hot weather 
(IP. you keep the Daisy-plants well watere i 

during the dry weather they should uot die 
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much grace in the tall, grassy shoots, above 
which come the flowers blue in the type, but 
creamy-white in those called lactea. When one 
remembers that our English Iris (I. Pseuda- 
corus) grows naturally by waterside, it is 
reasonable to suppose others of the same family 
seek the stream and pond bank. Phloxes, Day 
Lilies, and the Loosestrifes are happy there too. 
The Phloxes are frequently far handsomer in 
moist ground, oven when almost by the water¬ 
side, than in a hot border, and there are kinds 
of rich colour—crimson, white, rose, salmon, 
and others, subtle and beautiful shades which 
makes clouds of colour in the garden in the later 
summertime. And we may write the same of 
the many 

Day Lilies, which form a very charming 
race of plants, with flowers of rich and bright 
colours—yellow, orange, buflF, and others. The 
flowers do not remain long individually, but a 
succession is maintained throughout the summer. 
The Day Lilies may be established in the shade 
—in fact, they appreciate a moist, shady 
spot. Then the 

Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria), but its rose 
variety (rosea) in particular, flourishes by the 
waterside, where the Willow Herbs (Epilobiums) 
are quite at home, and the King-cups, or Marsh 
Marigolds (Caltha), brighten the borders in the 
early spring. The Meadow Sweet (Spiraea 
ulmaria), as we know from our acquaintance 
with English brooks, flourishes by water, and 
we can introduce also the crimson-flowered S. 
palmata, S. gigantea, a tall, strong kind ; the 
Buekbeao (Menyanthes trifoliate), Sagittaria 
(Arrowheacl), the Stud-flower (Helonias bul- 
lata), the white Wood Lilv (Trillium grandi- 
florum), and the beautiful Globe • flowers 
(TroUius). The Trolliuses are lovely hardy 
perennials, with their pure yellow and orange- 
yellow flowers. Colonies of these are indeed 
delightful. 

Upon the bank-side Carex paniculata and 
other graceful kinds, bold groups of Starworts 
(perennial Asters), Kniphoflas (Flame-flowers), 
and German or Flag Irises may be established, 
whilst the annual and other Grasses are a few of 
the things to which attention might be drawn 
for the margins of ponds and lakes, particularly 
where it is seen that something is necessary to 
take off the stiff appearance of straight lines or 
gradual curves that repeat themselves. Bromus 
brizsaformis, a tall Briza-like Grass growing to a 
height of 2 feet, would be a good one for sowing 
upon the margins of water. Eragrostis elegans, 
one of the best kinds for the autumn, useful also 
for cutting, is another. Lagurus ovatus (the 
Hair’s-tail or Turk’s-head Grass) is a very pretty 
variety, and at the same time quite distinct 
from anything else. Pennisetum longistylum, 
another sort growing to about 2 feet, gives 
further variety. Uniola latifolia, although not 
an annual, is raised from seed, and should be 
included, as it grows up to .3 feet in height. 
For planting in the water itself, Glyceria 
aquatica should be grown ; it increases rapidly 
and looks very well, being quite hardy. Poa 
palustris is suitable for damp or boggy places, 
and grows to a good height. 

The flower life of the waterside is indeed 
beautiful, but few think so, otherwise we should 
see more fair ponds and streams made beautiful 
with either flow'ers upon their surface or by the 
margin. 


upon the same kinds of insects, taking these in 
the same manner, and frequently flying together 
in pursuit of them. There are, however, unmis¬ 
takable differences in the plumage of the two 
species. 

It may be said of the Swallow and the Martin 
as well as of the other species of the Hirundinc?, 


WATERSIDE PLANTS. 

There are many plants which grow naturally 
by waterside, others that love moisture and are 
happily placed when under these conditions. 
As our illustrations show they are of varied 


Daj' Lilies by water. 


character, some native, others from other 
countries, hence we can, by the waterside, get 
an interesting assortment. Perhaps of all the 
flowers not native, none is more b^utiful than 
Iris K.emvfkri, which loves a moist, not wet, 
soil, and is seldom successful in any other posi¬ 
tion. It deserves to be used freely, and thus 
get the effects of trails of colour from the big 


Grass of Parnassus (Parnaasia palustris). 


the Sand Martin (Hirundo riparia), that they 
are of more benefit, from an economic point of 
view, as insect destroyers than any other 
species of birds. They live solely upon insects, 
which they catch mainly on the wing, though 
they may be seen sometimes taking them from 
the ground. Swallo'ws take flies of all kinds 
and many species of gnats, small moths, and 
beetles on the wing, and beetles and other 
insects upon the ground. When the large gnats, 
species of Tipulidse, Tipula oleracea (the daddy- 
long-legs), Tipula maculosa, and other ** crane- 
flies,” come from the pupal form towards the 
end of the summer, and fly heavily over the 
fields, pastures, and lawns, they are eagerly 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS 


THE SWALLOW (HIRUNDO RU8TICA, 
LINN.) 

A FRIEND TO THE G.\RDENER AND FARMER. 
This bird, according to a leaflet issued by the 
Board of Agriculture, is sometimes called the 
“chimney” Swallow, sometimes the “barn” 
Swallow. Macgillivray says that the former 
name is not very correct, as the swallow rarely 
builds in chimneys. He distinguishes it from 
the Martin, Hirundo (Chelidon) urbica, by call¬ 
ing the first the “red-fronted,” and the Martin, 
the “ white-rumped.” There is considerable 
confusion between the Swallow and the Martin, 
and this is accentuated by the similarity in their 
habits and their appearance in this country at 
about the same time. Their modes of flight 
and their general behaviour, except in the mat¬ 
ter of nest-making, are practically identical, 
while they are both entirely insectivorous and feed 


Double Meadow Sweet (Spirsa Ulmaria (l.-pL). 


sei7.ed by the Swallows, which fly low to se^re 
them. Swallows are also most useful to Hop 
planters in destroying quantities of the “ Hop- 
flies,” or aphides (Phorodon hamuli), as they 
leave the Hop-gardens for their winter quarters 
on the neighbouring Plum and Damson-trws, 
from which they come again in the wly spring 
and go to the Hop-plants. The migrations of 
these insects afford a fine harvest for 
but unfortunately the latter are no*w so recced 
in numbers that their influence in k;eepingdown 


Stud-flower (Helonias bullata). 


flowers, which are sometimes self, sometirars 
splashed and mottled with colour. I. sibirica 
may also be grown in this position ; indeed, it 
is happier here than anywhere else. There is 
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** Hop-fliee ” it much leea efifeotive than formerly. 
It is said by observers that the regular reour- 
rence of Hop-aphis attacks, known as “ blights,” 
year after year, and their alarmingly increasing 
intensity, are due to the absence of Swallows. 
Until within the last fifteen years a serious 
attack of “Hop-flies”only occurred once in three 
or four years, or even less frequently, but now 
it is a grievous annual visitation. 

The continual decrease in the numbers of 
Swallows and Martins is a serious loss to agri¬ 
culture. It seems that there are two reasons 
for this diminution, one being the slaughter of 
the birds in the south of Europe, and the other 
the great increase of the house Sparrow (Passer 
domesticus) which drives away the Swallows 
from their nesting-places and prevents them 
from breeding freely. With regard to the former 
of these reasons, there is no doubt that there is 
a great slaughter of Swallows, both for food and 
purposes of fashion, in the countries through 
which they pass in their migratory passages to 
and from Great Britain and other of their sum¬ 
mer resorts. This state of matters has been fre¬ 
quently acknowledged by continental experts. 
The other reason for the paucity of Swallows in 
this country is that they are sorely tormented 
by the ubiquitous Sparrow, whose numbers 
have largely increased in late years. The places 
where Swallows have been aceustomed to build 
are all occupied by Sparrows, whose pugnacity 
and overbearing spirit will not allow any other 
birds to come near them. 


Daffodil balba a failure {Herheri).—l 
expect that the wireworms are the cause of the 
failure of 3 'our.Daffodil bulbs. I have examined 
them very carefully and can find no fungus or 
insectaboatthem,exceptalargewireworm, which 
was between the scales of one bulb. The roots 
have all disappeared having probably been eaten 
by these iosects. Strewing the ground near the 
bulbs with finely broken up cotton-cake might 
be useful, as wireworms are very fond of it, and 
they may sometimes be entiora away from a 
crop by it. No insecticides are of any use, as 
they have little or no effect on these insects. 
Giving the land a good dressing of gas-lime and 
leaving it fallow for some months would pro¬ 
bably exterminate the pest.—G. S. S. 

Cucumber diseased {A. E. Tottenham), 
—Your Cucumbers appear to be attacked by a 
fungus, “the Cucumber mildew” (Erysiphe 
cichoriacearum). You had better cut off the 
leaves that are very badly affected and burn 
them, and then dust the others with flowers of 
sulphur, or spray them with Bordeaux-mixture, 
or with the following mixture: One r.z. of 
oarb*^nate of copper, dissolved in sufficient 
water to form a thick paste. Dissolve this 
paste in A pint of strong liquid ammonia, 
iheii add 9 gallons of water. Should 
i pint of li([Uor ammonia not bo enough to 



KsBoapfer'D Iris by waieinide. (See page IM ) 

dissolve the paste, add a little more. Be 
careful to see that the ventilation of your house 
is all right. If it is not, you may have some 
difficulty in getting rid of this pest.—G. S. 8. 

luseot for name {A. M. G.).—The in¬ 
sect that you enclosed is the caterpillar of the 
8wallow-tailed moth (Ourapteryx sambucaria). 
These caterpillars are by no means uncommon, 
but on account of their .^emblance twigs 
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they are not often noticed. Like many other 
nearly related caterpillars, they have only legs 
at either ends of their bodies, so that when they 
move they stretch out their heads as far as pos¬ 
sible and then draw up their back legs as near 
to the front outs as they can, their b<^i<»s form¬ 
ing a loop, then stretching nut their heads again 



** Ootton-llke mafises ” in green- 
hoUfiO {Mina). —The Cotton-like masses you 
found at the top of your greenhouse ore the 
nests of spiders. Your Myrtle is attacked by 
one of the tortoise-scale insects belonging to 
the genus Lecanium. I should be afraid that 
the vaporising would not kill them ; if it does, 
well and good, but if not, wash them off with 
a sponge dipped in a mixture of soft soap and 
tobacco-water, or some other insecticide, as 
these insects when quite young are very small, 
ani may be easily passed over unnoticed. The 
bush should be carefully looked over from time 
to I ime, and any of these scale insects removed. 
If there are only a few to be destroyed, brush 
them over with a brush dipped in methylated 
spirit. This pest should Im exterminated as 
soon as possible, or it will spread to the other 
Myrtl'and other hard-wocded plants you may 
’ have in the house.—G. S. S. 

Diseased Lily-leaves {Hibemia).—! am 
sorry to have to tell you that the Lily-leaves 
that you sent for examination are attacked by 
the Lily disease. It is caused by a fungus 
(Botrytis cinerea), and has for the last few 
I years been most destructive to Lilies in many 
j places. At once out off as many of the leaves 
as show any signs of the disease, and then spray 
I once a week with “Bordeaux-mixture ” for a 
month, when if all seem quite healthy, you need 
i not continue spraying.—G. S. S. 

Small red creatures” {A. A. MHU). 
—The small red creatures that you find in your 
garden, and of which you have sent specimens, 
are mites, but they are not “red-spiders,” and 
, they are not in any way injurious to plants, as 
i I hey are carnivorous. They are said to feed on 
aphides, young caterpillars that have just 
I emerged from the egg, and other small insects. 

: [ do not know that they have any English 
name ; their scientific one is Trombidium holo- 
scriceum.—G. 8. 8. 

Tollps attacked {E. H. nw.s).— The 
grubs that are attacking your Tulips are no 
doubt the cause of their not flowering as they 
I should. What the grub may be I should not 
like to say without seeing a specimen. It would 
, greatly depend on the kind of grub as to 
' whether it would be safe to plant Begonias 
I inn mediately after the Tulips. Kindly send 
! some of the grubs, and I can then advise you 
I properly.—G. 8. 8. 



they, in the same way, take another step. On , Oarnatlon ehoot unsatiefactory 
account of this peculiar action the family are | c. Garr/ener J.—Your Carnation shoot is 
named Geometridie, or earth-measurers, for they ^ attacked by a fungus, but I cannot name it in 
appear to ^ measuring the substance they are ita present condition. You cannot, however, 
on ; for the same i^son the caterpillars are I do better than cut out all the leaves that are 
known M Loopers. They certoinly may be Mid | attacked, and then spray the plants with 
to be dMtructive, but a^ they are not often “Bordeaux-mixture” two or three times, with 
found in large numbers they do not inflict much | the interval of a week between each. If any of 
harm.—G. 8. b. the plants are very bad they had better be burnt 

Black Vine-weevil ( Whar/edah ).—The : at once. It is always well before introducing 
insect you sent is the black Vine-weevil (Otio-1 plants into a garden to make sure that they 
rhynchuR sulcatus). It lives on the foliage of come of a peifectly healthy stock, which is nut 
Vines, Ferns, and various 
other plants, and some¬ 
times eats right through 
the young shoots of Vines. 

It usually only feeds at 
night, daring the day hiding 
away carefully so that it is 
most difficult to find. If 
the plants that they are 
attacking are in pots, the 
best way of catching these 
insects is to lay the plants 
on their sides on a white 
cloth, and after dark to 
examine them with a bright 
light. This will probably 

have the effect of making ... 

the jMsts fall, when they KlngK^upa or Marsh Marigolds. (See page LM.) 

will oe easily seen on the 
white cloth. If, as in the 

case with Vines, this is impossible, the sheets infested by fungi or insects. Many persons 
must be laid under the plants. If the weevils j have rued the day that they obtained some 
do not fall, give the plants a good jarring ’ plant infested with mealy-bug, scale, etc., 
shake. This will most likely bring the | which has spread to the other plants in their 
pests down. With Vines it is useful to tie houses, causing no end of trouble before they 
small bundles of hay or Moss to the stems or | could ^ exterminated.—G. 8. 8. 
canes, which will afford the weevils convenient; Insects in soil {Klickamaloo). —The earth 
places to hide in during the day. The bundles i you sent with the plant of 8ilene contained a 
should be opened every morning and searched. I wireworm and several specimens of the spotted 
The grubs of this insect are also very destruc-1 snake-millipede (Blanjulus guttulatuB), which 
tive; they feed on the roots of Ferns, Primulas, ' are most destructive creatures. The pretence 
Cyclamens, and various other plants. — G. 8. 8 . of these two posts quite accounts for the 
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d*? 3 tructioQ of jour plants. 1 should think the 
stocks stood a poor chance of doing much. It 
is no use trying to kill these pests with any 
insecticide, for if one was used of sufficient 
strength to kill them the plants would be 
destroyed also. They may, however, be trapped 
bv burying small slices of Turnips, Mangolds, 
darrota, or Potatoes about an inch below the 
surface. A small skewer should be stuck into 
each so that they may be easily found ; or 
pieces of slate, tile, board, or turf laid about 
will often be found to harbour millipedes if they 
are turned over in the morning. Lime* would 
be of no use now, but later on, if the be<l was 
empty, a good dressing of gas-lime would be 
useful.—G. S. S. 

Drawing: of Insect for name 

(F. H. A.). —The drawing you give in your 
letter is a very good representation of one of the 
centipedes (Geophilus longicomis). The family 
of centipedes are carnivorous, the first pair of 
legs being transformed into poison fangs, which 
would be of little use, except as a means of 
defence, to a vegetarian. This species has, 
however, so often been found at the roots of 
plants under very suspicious circumstances that 
one cannot help coming to the conclusion that 
they at times do feed on the roots of plants. 
At the same time it should never be forgotten 
that they may have been feeding on insects that 
have injured the plants, and that when found 
at the roots of an ailing plant they have been 
there for a useful purpose. It would be very 
interesting if you could make any observations 
that would settle this matter. I do not see 
what you can do to destroy these creatures but 
turn them up out of the ground, until the land 
can be dug up. I should then give a good 
dressing of gas-lime and leave it fallow for some 
time. Watering with strong liquid-manure or 
nitrate of soda might drive the centipedes away, 
hut I do not think it would kill them.— 
G. S. S. 


Rosas. 

PrunlDg Moss and Provence Roses 

{C. F. W.). —Your bushes of the above Roses, 
which were planted last October, should now 
he showing signs of vitality. Moss and Cab¬ 
bage Roses are always much slower in starting 
into growth than Hybrid Perpotuals and similar 
tribes; but even allowing fer this the eyes 
should now be quite prominent. It appears to 
us that you must have paralysed the young 
rootlets by the application of the stimulant 
As we said before, you did wrong in giving fer¬ 
tilisers to newly-planted Rosea, and until new 
rootlets are formed the plants will remain in 
this dormant state. We think it very possible 
that the branches at the top of the bushes were 
i nsufiiciently ripened, and it would have been 
better if you had pruned the plant within 12 
inches to 15 inches of the ground. Budded 
plants of these Roses always make strong year¬ 
ling plants, and in order to lay the foundation 
of a nice shaped bush it is preferable to prune 
back to ^ood eyes, these latter generally oeing 
found within aoout a foot from the point where 
the plant is budded. It is (|uite possible that 
even now the plants will break into growth at 
about this point; if so, you may safely prune 
back to the most promisiog growth. For plants 
of this description partial shading from the sun 
and syringing morning and night are useful aids 
in starting them into growth. 

Scale upon Rose plants under 
glass (J. I^rdfn). —Your plants are badl^" 
infested with this troublesome insect. Had 
they been dormant we should have advised you 
to give them a good syringing of paraffin and 
hoft-soap, but this cannot be done with safety 
when plants are growing. Your best plan now 
will Ih3 to syringe them well with Gishnrst- 
compound, or you might paint the growth over 
with a strong solution of gum arabic, or even 
starch will do, and after this has been on a week 
wash it off again. This practically suffocates 
I he insects. Some of the ^m should be kept 
in readiness for future requirements. 

Rose Mme. Francois Plttet {A. J. M.) 
—This is a charming little white Rose, belong¬ 
ing to the Hybrid Noisettes, quite distinct from 
the very many white varieties in commerce. 
Its full blown globular flowers are only of 
medium size, but perfectly pure white, whereas 
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the tiny buds, when about the size of marbles, 
are quite red, the combination of red buds 
and white flowers being very pleasing. This 
variety was introduce by M. L^harme 
in 1S78, but unfortunately it has almost gone 
out of cultivation in this country, although 
still grown in quantity on the Continent. It is 
a very good grower, erect in habit, and one of 
the best of its class for bedding. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.— and anxwert are inserted in 
OARDKNiNo/r«> oj charge if corrtJtpondenta follow the rtUee 
here laid down fur their tniklance. All eommiinieation* 
fur ineertion ehould be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the iilDiTOR of 
OARbR5i.NO, S7, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on btuiness should be sent to the 
PuBLisnsR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
^leries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Oardbnino hcu to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers {which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classing, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should altcays bear the number and title placed 
aaainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
Mige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same ouestum may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in OARUiuiiso should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to QaeviatB.—Correspondents must 
look thruugh the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer ansteert than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be qiven the week after the queries are 
received, but there u as little delay as vossible in dealing 
tcith them. 


To the Jolloioing queries brie/ replies art given, 
hut rewiers art invited to give further ansioers 
should they he aJblt to offer additional advice on 
the various mdijects. 

500— MalgecUum Plumierl (Blue Thistle) (Tim¬ 
othy).—Ttvsia a native of the Pyrenees, where it is 4 feet 
or 5 feet high, but in our borders, and in deep, strong soils, 
it is frf quently as much as 8 feet or 9 feet high. Its foliage 
is beautifully varied in outline, and it should he planted in 



Hulgedinm Plumieri. 


the rougher parts of the wild garden, and left to itself, as 
nothing seems to interfere with its rapid growth. As an 
isolated plant on Grass its remarkable foliage at once 
arrests observation, while its blue flowers are pretty. 

501— Old Grape-Vine {A. Z).).—As your Vine was an 
old one when planted in March of last year, it was not 
surprUing that it made little growth that season. But 
os you say it has made stronger growth this year, you 
had better let it grow all it will, as it is hardly likely to 
carry any buuches. This free growth will cause the Vine 
to make strong root growth, and then you can either out 
hard back to the main stem the present season’s growths, 
or if you prefer the stem being perhaps bare some way up 
it, cut it hard back low down next February, and then 
when it breaks it will make strong growth and stout rods, 
one or two, to carry fruit the following year. The hard 
cutting should have been done when planted. 

602— Checked Vines {W. r.).— That your Vines did 
suffer materially because of the low temperature to which 
subjected, owing to neglect to keep up the heat after being 
well start^, there can be no doubt, and the ill effects of 
such a check at a critical time are not easy to overcome. 
But you cannot do better than to give the Vines all the 
help you now can with gentle fire-beat, especially at night. 


adding a light syringing about 4 p.m., when the house 
should be shut up. Even should you fail because of the 
check to secure fruit, in any case you will help the Vines 
to make good growth, and thus ensure their fruitfulness 
the following year. Unless you can give constant fire-beat 
until the bunches are formed and well set, it is not wise to 
start the Vines into growth so early as February. 

508— Destroying Dandelions {E. S.).—To get rid 
of Dandelions on a lawn there is no better method than 
ueing a sharp-edged spud, or a carpenter’s chisel fixed on 
a long handle, then forcing it as deep as can be down 
under the plant slantingly, and thus cut the plant clean 
from the root. Pick up the plant when cut, and throw it 
into a basket, then have a jar with a string handle contain¬ 
ing panflln and a small paint brush. With the brush let 
several drops of the paraffin fall in on the top of the root 
left in the ground. That should effectually destroy it. 
When all is done then go over the lawn with some fine soil 
in a basKet, and drop a small quantity in on the root to 
fill the hole made. Run a long broom over the whole, roll 
the lawn, and keep the mowing machine freely employed. 
That will soon greatly improve your lawn. 

5(^4—Sowing Wallflower-eeed, etc. {J. W. T ). 
—You will find the third week in the present month an 
excellent time to sow Wallflower-seeds to give sturdy 
plante to bed out early in October. You should have 
ready to plant out, 12 inches apart each way about the 
middle of July, plenty of plants. Put out in soil of moder¬ 
ate quality, as you w-ant sturdy, hard, well-rooted plants 
rather than large coarse ones. If you water the plants 
two or three times after being dibbled out they sho^d do 
very well Probably it will be nearly the end at October 
before you can fill ^ our beds with them. Tuberose bulbs 
are obtainable during December and two following months. 
The American Pearl variety is the best. Make a compost 
of one-balf turfy loam, the rest of peat, leaf-soil, and sand. 
Pot singly in 48*8, or three bulbs in a 24 or 7-inch pot. 
Just bury them, then stand in a frame and cover with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. Get a few into a greenhouse at a 
time to push on in gentle wannth to bloom. 

.505— Manuring a light BOll {B. J. W.).— For a 
very light soil the addition, if you could obtain it, from 
time to time during the winter, of a dressing of clay or 
marl would do great good, as use what manure you nosy 
the extreme porosity remains, and only seme adhesive 
material will help to correct it. Failing clav or other eliff 
material, use if you can get it half-decayed cow-manure, 
as containing less fibre it is cooler and more adhesive than 
stable-manure. Of the laiter that is best which has 
been employed to make a hot-bed, and is later a mass of 
solid material that helps to solidify the soil. Then it is 
the rule in the case of these lisht soils to dig them 
deeply, and to let them lie without any compression 
before sowing or planting. A farmer would roll it A 
gardener should tread it first to render it less porous. 
You may safely try the manure you name, but use cow- 
manure if you can get it, and do not be afraid to tread the 
soil. 

600—Wlre-baaketS (Burwli'j/).—Without guarantee¬ 
ing that you can obtain what you want at the price named 
from one of the following, we know that they are either 
makers or wholesale dealers in wirework, and if yon apply 
to them no doubt they would send you price lists and 
drawings by which you could determine what to purchase: 
Messrs. Barnard, Bishop, and Barnard, Iron Works, 
Norwich; W. Crowley, Wireworker, 43, Berthon-street, 
Doptford, S.E.; and James Keenes and Son, Boundarv- 
street, Shoreditch, liOndon. The latter we know deals in 
) •-isketa, certainly. We do not assume that you can obtain 
very large baskets at the low price you name. Can you 
not hear of wireworkers in Manchester. We do not find 
I>a8ket-maker8 advertising. 

•507— Amerlcan-bllgkt (F. D.>—This is the well- 
known woolly aphis, and is assumed to have been imported 
into Europe more than a hundred years ago. It is a great 
but the measure adopted to check its spread from 
lime to time has prevented it from becoming so harmful as 
ot herwise might have been the case. It i s usually found on 
tree stems that have burst or broken bark or excrescences, 
and seldom infests trees that have very smooth bark and 
are well cared for. Whenever seen the aphis should be 
'.V ashed out with a stiff brush, using soft-soap and water, 
then touching over the places with a paint-like compound 
of clay, soft-soap. Tobacco-water, ana a small quantity’ of 
jaraffin, well mixed with the other by the brush as it is 
worked into the affected parts of the trees. Let the 
solution be dabbed in thickly. 

Overgrown Dahlias (Busybody).—yfhy do 
you plant Cacciu Dahlias where they grow so gr<^ 
overfMwer all other things ? Surely if your soil 1^ like that 
then no strong growing plants should be in it. Oactns 
Dahlias will certainly do best alone, being planted fully 
4 feet apart each way. They should have only one main 
stem, and when the growth becomes dense that sbonld be 
partially thinned. If you remove much of the leafage the 
flowers will be poor. In the case of Pmonies, were they 
lifted in the winter, divided and replanted, that would 
• orrect their tendency to make too much coarse leafage- 
As to watering plants with cold tea, the effect would be 
neither harmful or beneficial, as such liquid contains no 
greater portion ot plant food than doee ordinary pond, 
stream, or rain water. 

509— Diseased Grapes (J. B. 3l.).—Your <*«***** 
Grapes sent in a small cardboard box anived crushed flat, 
and the sap from the benies had discoloured » 
wetted the writing in your note that it was almost 
undecipherable. If you should be sending again 

use a wood or tin box. As to the cause of the trouble on 
your berries, we can but assume that it is caused by sc^d. 
The house doss not get air sufficiently early in the morning, 
and whilst the berries are suffused with moisture the son 
suddenly buTAta upon them and causes the scalding 0^° 
in their browned appearance. Just a little top venolatlon 
ail night, or put on quite early in the morning, willprevem 
this. That the berries of the Alicante Grape do not scaW 
is due to the thicknesa of skin of that variety ; the others 
have comparatively thin skins. 

610 — Peach leaves blistered {Winchester). — 
Blister on the leaves of Peaches and Nectarinw w i^e 
product of cold chilis. The tender leafage Is forced out 
early on south warm wails by the sunshine during the day, 
when the temperature on the wall face is perhaps 60dep 
then comes a cold, frosty night, and the temp«n^” 
towards morning is found to have fallen to 30 dega-i that» 
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617—PrunlDg LauruBtlnus and Bsc&Uonla 
(A. H. B.).—Ijaurustinus and Escallonia may be propa- 
nted by cuttings of half-ripened shoots inserted in sandy 
loam under a bell-glass in a cold, shady frame in Septem¬ 
ber or October, or by layering shoots in the open during 
the same months. There is no special receipt for pruning 
these subjects, the amount to be cutaway being regulated 


2 degs. below freezing. No wonder if then the cellular tissue 
of the tender leafage is burnt or disrupted, and the blisters 
or eruptions seen follow natundly. Very few Peach-trees 
grown on outside walls escape, whilst those under glass 
invariably da Gardeners of the highest ability fail to 
control the trouble. As to the comparative absence of 
fruit on your tree, that is general this season. Just when 
the trees were in bloom we had unusually 8e\cre frosts, 
and flowers were killed wholesale. Such springs as we 
have render Peach culture outdoors in this country very 
unreliable. 

511—Helleborus fCBtidus (.V.).— This has been 
found wild in several parts of England, but as to whether 
it is an escape from cultivation or not there is some doubt. 


the handsome foliage is well seen. 


Symphytum otHcinale. 


the common Comfrey (S. cHlcinale\ of which there is a 
variegated form, whilst S. bohemicum, S. asperrimun', and 
8. caucasicum have their value. 

627— Daffodils In Grass (F. A. Jf.i.—You did 
wrong in cutting off the leaves of the Narcissi before they 
had died down. This procedure must inevitably weaken 
the bulbs, and thus cause them to flower indifferently. 
The leaves should always be allowed to remain until they 
are entirely withered and contain no sop, when they may 
be removed with impunity. There is no necessity for top¬ 
dressing bulbs in Grass unless the soil is exceptionally 
poor, when a dressing of stable or farmyard manure spread 
over the surface will prove beneficial. 

628- Climbers not flowerlnfif freely (A. B.).— 
You cannot expect flowering climbers to succeed if they 
are growing with Ivy, which, besides smothering their 
growth, deprives them of all sustenance at the root. The 
Ivy is a most rapacious neighbour, and its strong-growing 
and far-reaching roots appropriate to themselves all the 
available nutriment, thus starving their less vigorous 
associates. The Ivy should be destroyed, and the whole 
of its roots dug up and replaced by ik h soil, into whi« h 
the Wistaria and Jasmine will soon root. It is too late to 
move the Chimonanthus. Gcto'.ier would be the best 
month for transplanting it. 

620-Chlna Asters dying (FovUe).—Your setdiing 
China Asters, which perish after being planted out, die off 
owing to receiving a check. Possibly too long a time i* 
allowed to elapse between their being lifted from the setd 
bed or boxes and planted in their permanent positions ; or 
perhaps they are allowed to get dry, scorched by the sun, 
or buffeted by sharp winds. Your only method of prevent¬ 
ing this occurrence is by taking speeial care of them, 
sheltering them from wind and sun until they become 
established, and never allowing them to want for water. 
Impress upon the nurseryman that he must send you the 
seedlinn directly he lifts them from the soil, and be ready 
to plant immediately you receive them.—F. 

630— Renovating old Vines (0. C.).— As your 
16 Vines in one house are, as you say, 60 years old, it 
seems about time they were rooted out and new Vines 
planted. Why not plant one third the house in this way 
next winter, grubbing out the old Vines so far, removing 
the old soil, refilacing it with fresh, especially having a 
good mixture of turfy ioam, wood-ashes, and fresh garden 
soil, with a pint of bone-dust per barrow load added. A 
border but 4 feet wide will do for the first two years. 
Another year you can plant a further third, and the 
remainder the following season. But you may, if you 
prefer, greatly help your old Vines if you remove 6 inches 
of the top soil and replace with fresh as described above, 
but not growing anything on the border. Also clearing a 
trench 2 feet wide and as deep all along the front of the 
border, cutting off all roots, then refilling with good fresh 
soil. Such a course should render the Vines great 
assistance, and may cause them to fruit. 

631— Liquid sewage (C. K. if.;.—If the liquid 
matter from your house drainage has so potent a smell it 
is evidently strong in ammonia, and it may be partially 
corrected by an infusion of soot, w’hich may not be always 
at disposal, and generally so by adding a good quantity of 
water. So dilut^ the effluvia should not be offensi\ e ; 
but to employ disinfectants may be very unwise. IVe ha\ c 
no e.xperience of them. Were the liquid pumped at night or 
early in the morning into a large tub, and thus exposed to 
the atmosphere, the odour would soon tone down. Ammo- 
niacal smells may be rather unpleasant, butout in the open 
air they are never injurious to health. It is sewer gas, 
such as generates in enclosed places, that is so Injurious. 

632— UtUlslnfiT greenhouse In summer 
(K. M. FT.).-You may most certainly in the summer time 
grow Tomatoes and Cucumbers in the same house during 
the summer. Plant Tomatoes on one side, the east, and 
Cucumbers on the west side. You can give the latter 
frequent overhead waterings or syringings ; but damp the 
foliage of the Tomatoes as little as possible. You can 
plant a Catherine Mermet or Mar6chal Niel Tea Rose, or 
both, against the waU, but it is fwbably rather hot, and it 
would be needful toIj^O^Ifkfwyf.rCWsyringe them daily. 
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512— Brectlng a greenhouse (Z/eo/A).—Whether 
a greenhouse has a door at either end is purely a matter 
of convenience, and is not a matter of necessity With 
long houses a door at each end may be most desirable, but 
we know numbers of long houses that have but one door 
only. In all cases top ventilation should be furnished, as 
the heated and espedally least pure air invariably rises or 
ascends, and that should be always allowed to escape. 
Uyriads of span houses have no side ventilation, but only 
such as one partly open door and top sashes supply. 

613— Aerial roots on Vines (.V. P.)—The roots 
which break out from joints on your Vine-rods are common 
under certain conditions, and are called air or adventitious 
roots. Whilst they remain no doubt they absorb moisture 
from the air of the vinery, but later they wither up and 
die. Really they originate in an effort on the part of the 
Vines to get good root-action, and it is evident that the proper 
roots are not supplying it. Your best course would be to 


mix it well with some half dissolved soft-soap, say a 
i lb. of the first and 1 lb. of the latter. When the sulphur 
is well incorporated with the soap, add a rallon or so of 
boiling water and well mix it, then with a brush coat over 
the pipes or flue, which should have been made hot. Do 
this in the evening and shut the house up close. Repeat 
it two nights later. You may dust the Vines with sulphur, 
bat it fouls them and the Grapes very much. Do not let 
the Vines be damped or the house more than needful, also 
do not allow cold draughts to be created. No doubt the 
roots of the Vines have got into your soil, and next winter 
it would be wise to lift tnem and replant shallow, adding 
some fresh loam, wood ashes, and crushed bone. 

615—Various (Begmucry—Sow seed of Streptocarpus 
in fine sandy soil in a pan or pots, water, close up with 
glass, and stand in a frame or greenhouse shaded. The 
young plants come in the form of a large leaf first. The 
seedlings must be put singly Into small pots, then shifted 
into larger ones, and grown on in a frame or greenhouse. 
Flowering plants for your greenhouse may be Chinese 


well. Give a good watering, and for three weeks give the 
plant a good overhead sprinking twice a day. It will soon 
make new roots. 

624— English Iris (J. 3Z.;.—We are not surprised 
that you have mixed up the two groups, the hiilhnui 
English Iris and our native kinds. The true English 


Strawberries (E. H.). 


Certainly some Strawberries do become infested with 
mildew quicker than others. We fear once the fruits are 
attacked you can do nothing to save them. To dust 
with sulphur is to force them, and if you coat the pipes 
with sulphur paste you may cause the good fruits to taste 
of it. Sometimes the ablest growers find mildew attack¬ 
ing their fruits, and they are unable to overcome it. You 
may well try and get runnerapdttm some other^tock this 
year. ^ 


Iris is the common yellow Water Flag (I. Pseudocorus), 
which beautifies British streams and watersides with its 
yellow flowers, and the Gladwin (I. fostidissima), which is 
welcome for the bright red seed». The bulbous " English ” 
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Still, the CuouDibers and Tomatoes would inve some 
shade. Strong-iinrowing' Roses would soon cover the wall, 
and psrhaps give you more wood than flowers. You can 
purctiase plants in pots and plant at once, as they will not 
suffer in the least. If very hot you can shade them in the 
day for a week or two. You should jfrowyourTomoto plants 
singly in 10-inch or in pairs in 12-inch pots, and Cucumbers 
singly in 12-loch pots. They should be trained like Vines 
on wires under the glass, and be kept well thinned. 

.533-Flxi£rer-axid-toe disease [A. —Either 

applying to soil, to be later sown with Turnip-seed, a 
dressing of 1 bushel to the rod of gas-lime, or just before 
sowing smothering Uie ground with slacked lime and soot, 
and well harrowing it in, are the best remedies for flngcr- 
and-toe disease, a trouble created by a fung^ in the soil 
that can only be destroyed by the use of some potent 
fungicide. Oas-lime should be put on to the. ground in 
November, allowed to lie after spreading for 6 weeks to 
become thoroughly pulverised, then be dug or forked in. 
Where this disease is prevalent avoid following any of the 
Cabbage tribe with Turnips, and in preference follow Peas. 
Potatoes, or corn. You can for experiment trr flowers of 
sulphur, 1 lb. per rod, ora liberal watering with Bordeaux- 
mixture at the rate of 1 gallon per rod. 

534 — Planting Potatoes (Doubtful). — if your 
Potato sets are of weights not exceeding 3 oz plant them 
whole. If they are larger cut them from the crown or bud 
end through to the stem end, then dust with dry lime 
twenty-four hours before planting, as the lime dries up the 
cut surface and causes a coat to settle over it. ilain Crop 
is a very good variety, but the nature of the crop you may 
expect to get depends on many things. Very rich soil is 
not suitable for Potatoes, as it usually promotes somewhat 
luxuriant or sappy plant growth, and should disease attack 
the breadth later then the crop suffers materially. You 
should have the rows fullv 30 inches apart, for so strong 
grrowing a variety crowding the plants is not at all 
conducive to souring a good crop of tubers. 

635— Peacli-leaves bllsterliifir (B. C.^.—Yours is 
but another complaint as to the prevalence of blister in 
Peach-leaves, which is very common this season, but it is 
none the iese invariably present when the springs and 
especially the nights arq cold. Your Early Beatrice Peach- 
leaves suffer more than do those of Royal Oeorge, because 
the former is somewhat more tender. The only remedy 
short of covering trees with glass, which is the only true 
preventive, is to pick off the leaves that are blistered as 
they appear. With warmer nights the leaves will be 
healthy, and no further trouble mil be found with them. 

636— Plant treatment (Novice ).—Cut down Cine¬ 
rarias that have flowered, and stand the plants in a frame 
to make new base growth or shoots. In a fortnight turn 
the plants out of pots, rub down the old soil and roots 
hard, thin out the shoots to three or so, then repot and 
keep in a cool-frame for the summer. Cut over the flower 
stems of the Genista, and stand the plants outdoors in a 
semi-shaded place on a solid ash floor to make new 
growths. Keep well watered. Treat Ericas and Hydran¬ 
geas the same. All must be housed end of .September. 
Cyclamen will not pay to keep, as a rule, but you may try 
keeping yours in a cold-frame for the summer. The cooler 
the better, as they soon get infested with aphis. Marguer¬ 
ites no doubt will do all the better for repotting and being 
trimmed over, then new growths will be made and a fresh 
bloom will follow. They do outdoors. 

537—Propagating Anrlcnlas rNnstoi;—When 
Auricula plants in pots are sufRclently strong to throw 
offsets it IB often a good plan to turn them out of pots, 
remove the offsets with the aid of a sharp knife, carefully 

C serving some roots, thed removing a ^rtion of the old 
I of soil and the drainage, and repotting, using clean 
pots of the same size as the preceding ones. The plants 
then stood In a cold-frame looking north, and shut down 
close for a couple of months, soon make new roots, and 
thus are strengthened and improved. Then the offsets 
with the old portions of the stems cut bard up to any new 
roots that may be forming should be put into what are 
called small 60’s, pots about 2^ inches across the top. 
The portions should be inserted in sharp sandy soil, and 
quite at the sides of the pots, watered, then stood also In 
a close frame, or under a north wall, and covered with 
a handlight, or in a box 6 inches deep, and covered close 
with a large pane of glass. 

638—Unhealthy “Gtoranimn '-leaves (W.,sr.j.). 
—The slightly eaten and speckled condition of your 
" Geranium "-leaves is very common on such plants, and 
indicates an attack of those very minute insects called 
thrips. These are not well discernible to the naked eye, 
b jt they manifest themselves in effects. They prey upon 
the points of the ehoots and leaves Whilst in a very 
undeveloped state and when the leafage is exceedingly 
tender. Then when the leaves expand they wear an un¬ 
healthy appearance. You had better pinch out the points 
of such shoots, give the plants occasional free washings or 
syringings, also gently damping the points with Tobacco- 
water, made by dissolving 2 oza in aquart <A boiling water, 
then mixing with it 4 lb. of soft-soap, and damping the 
affected points and leaves with It. It is very possible that 
your plants badly need repotUng, as starved growth helps 
to promote insect life. Your terra-cotta stove in emitting 
a hot, dry, and sometimes burnt atmowhere has also 
helped to generate the insects, as Uiey thrive in a dry air. 
You will be able to dispense with such aids now, and fur¬ 
nish pure air. 

639— NarclSSUfl OXUtlire (H. K. D.).—Very much 
has been written in the various gardening papers from 
time to time with respect to the Daffodil, but we do not 
know of any book specially devoted to it, especially to its 
market culture. But if you propose to enter the business 
you should apply to some of the great growers for trade 
lists, or else advertise for wholes^e (^tatlons of such 
good market varieties as Sir Watkin, Emperor, Empress, 
Horsfieldi, poeticos, omatns, and others that are now 
very abundant. You should try and see some big collec¬ 
tions it possible in bloom, but it is getting rather late now. 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, King-street, Covent-garden, Mr. 
T. S. Ware, Tottenham, London, are two great southern 
growers, and there are extensive growers in Lincolnshire 
and Cornwall, as well as in Holland. Bulbs should be ripe, 
rsady to transfer and to plant by August or September. 

T) have flowers very early you want greenhouses. The 
b libs to be forced should be put thickly into shallow boxes, 

11 inches by 12 inches, ana fiUed with good loamy soiL 
These should be stood outdoors in a sheltered place, and i 


covered over with Cocoa-nut-flbre refuse 3 inches deep 
until wen rooted, then -takan into a very gentle warmth 
for a fortnight, and next into a warmer house, and so 
forced to bloom early. Of course, large numbers of bulbs 
and boxes tiiould thus be employed to keep up a succes¬ 
sion until bulbs bloom outdoors. You would probably 
And 20,000 bulbs nmie too many to make a start with. 
Plant outdoors in rows 12 inches apart, and 3 inches deep, 
in September, giving good soil and a very moderate drees- 
ing of manure. If the soil be stiff some sand mixed 
it is helpful. 

640— Seakale nrojiasatloxi (S. G. H.).—U is too 
late now to do anything in respect of Seakale propagation 
by root cutting^ But if you have some old roote or 
plants you may cut the crowns off clean and level with 
the surface of the ground. The roots will then calluse 
over and proceed to form new crowns. Watch these, 
and allow not more than two of the strongest to remain. 
It is rather late to do this, but if you allow the old crown 
ts stand it is certain to Imlt off to flower, whereaa new 
ones will not. Give the plants occasionally soakings of 
sewi^ or liquid-manure, tiso one dressing in June of salt 
or nitrate of soda, well hoed in. In the late autumn, when 
the leaves have died away and the crowns are matured, 
carefully dig or trench out all your roots so as to preserve 
the side roote. When all are up, then trim the mam roots, 
which carry crowns quite close up, of all side roote, laying 
all these as cut off one way, and the same way. T^ main 
or crown bearing roots may be but 7 inches or 8 inches 
long. Let these be laid in thickly into the ground, just 
covering the roots, as then you may take a score or more, 
if you have plenty, at one time into a dark house or cellar, 
planting them close toother in soil, and on a warm dung- 
bed if convenient, and thus cause the crowns to make 
growth, which will in darkness become blanched white, 
and be delicious when cooked. After dealing with the 
main roote cut all the side roote into lengths from 4^ inches 
to 5 inches, making the top cut level and the lower ones 
slanting. Lay these all in together in a farrow, Mrith the 
top ends upwards, and Just covered with soiL They will 
soon calluse over at both ends. In March have a space of 
ground trenched and well manured, then plant your root 
cuttings in rows 20 inches apart, and 12 inches apart in the 
rows. Dibble them in, Just covering the tope. With 
ordinary attention you should have a good crown to 
blanch in the next winter from each catting. 

641— Zephyr - flower (Zephyranthes) (T.). — This 
beautiful geiiHS, which has been termed the Crocus of 
America, includes about fourteen species. They are low- 
growing, bulbous plants, with grassy leaves, which appear 
in spring with or before tba bioesoms, and white or ro^. 
pink Crocus-like flowers, mostly large and handsome. 



Zepbyr-flower (Zephyranthes Treatise). 


They require rest daring the winter, and at that season 
are best kept dry, being planted out in the full eon in 
spring in very sandy soil. They aleo do well in the 
greenhouse, planted four or six in a pot. They are 
increased by means of offsets. 
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NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any eommunioatiom reepectiny plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany ike parcel^ which 
should be addressed to the Eorroa Gardbkinq IliiITs- 
TRATBD, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— H. F.—Ornithogalura nutans. 

— C. B. P.—Narcissus Bulbocodium.- M. G. A—The 

old Butter and Eggs DaffodiL- Mrs. lAoyd Sanders — 

^rus spectabilis.- Edith Ortnsby.—l, Tulipa Gesneriana 

(Gesner’s Tulip); 2, Flamed Tulips, forme cf Gesner'e; 

Y., Golden Red (?); VI, Pourpee Blanc Bord^- G. S. — 

It is apparently a Justicia, but we should much like a 
shoot in full flower. There are so many that to determine 
the exact kind is not easy unless the flowers are in condi¬ 
tion.- C Pyte.—The flowers when received were much 

withered, but we have done the best we can. Under 
some of the numbers there a ere two kinds. 1, Nardssus 
Nelsoni major ; 2, Leeds! Mrs. Langtry ; 3, Two kinds (1, 
Incomparabilis Queen Bees ; 2, Cynoeure); 4, Incompara- 
bilis Cynoeure ; 5, Single Jonquil; 6 (1, Miriam Barton ; 

2, Incomparabilis Titan)- Mrs W. Auger.—Fyrus Malus 

floribunaa.- W. Smalley.—A very fine flower indeed of 

Souvenir d’Un Ami Roee, or a kind very near to it; 

it shows very careful culture.- R. C. C. —Asphodelus 

ramoeus.- C. L. P. P.—Your evergreen shrub, a piece 

of which is to band, is the round-leaved Privet (Ligus- 
trum coriaceum). It is a very slow-growing shrub, and 
does not flower. Generally it is almost worthless 
for garden purposes. It may be interesting as a variety 

of Privet, but that is all.- M. L. T. —Your double 

sulphur - coloured Primrose, which evidently thrives 
so well with you, is the one known in commerce as 
Cloth of Gold; nut, of coarse, it is nearer to cream than 
gold in colour. It no doubt does well in tiie humid atmos¬ 
phere of Donegal. Your No. 1 is a yellow Hoee-in-Hoee 


Polyanthus, of which we find numerous ones come from 
seed, and having finer pips. The No. 8 pale red PolFao- 
thus ia very common. If you had seed of our finest 
English strains of border Polyanthuses you would find 

that these were much superior.-Spring 

Snowflake (Leucojum vemum)- C. Poic^fer.—i. The 

snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier canadensis), generally 
known as A. Botryapium ; 2, Pyrus Mnlus floribunda; 3 

Andromeda floribunda.- W. G. C.—Snowy Mespilm 

(Amelanchier canadensis).- Woodlands.—Vie cannot 

name such florist’s flowers as Pelargoniums. We advise 
you to send blooms carefully packed to someone who has 
a complete collection, such as Messrs. II. Cannelt and Sons 

Swanles’, Kent.- C. B. S , Yorks .—Cocksfoot Grass 

(Dactylls glomerate); 2, Common Tradeecantla. We dis¬ 
covered another bit of a plant without a number. This is 

Panicum variegatum.- Mist Jforir.v.—Magnolia con- 

spicua Soulangeana.- M. Skim.—It is impossible to 

name Rhododendrons unless of very distinct kinds, which 
yours were not. Of the Pelargoniums, 5, Mme. Thibaut • 
6, Kingston Beauty; the other had tumbled to piece*. In 
future, pleased oe we are always to assist our readers, the 
better plan would be to send the flowers to someone who 
poeoeeses a collection to compare with, say for French sorts 

whioh yours were, Mr. Chae. Turner, of Slough._ 

Mrs. McKenzie. —1. Omithogalum nutans; 2, Banunculus 

amplexicauUs.- T. FaW*.—Nepaul Laburnum (Piptan- 

thus nepalensis).- Mrs. Rowland Bill.—I, Uabrotham- 

nus elegans ; 2, Bohemian Comfrey (Symphytum bohemi- 
cum); 3, Asphodelus ramosus. Divide in spring or 
autumn; 4, Alyssnm saxatile ; 6. Veronica gentiMokies; 

6, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padua).-Fern—Euphorbia 

amydaloides.- J. P .—Clerodendron Balfouri.- J. 

Armstroruj.—\, Kalmia latifolia; 2, Probably Impatiens 
balsamifera, but we should like to see flowers; S, Araucaria 

excclsa.- Mus G. B. Podord. — Yellow flower is the 

yellow-flowering Currant (Ribes aureom); the other 
Lithoepermum proeteatum, but the flowers were much 
withered. ^_ 

Oataloffues reoelved.—Fruit-trees, etc.—Mr. B. 
Weils, Crawley, Sussex. This is not a mere catalogue, but 
contains timely hints lor the fruit grower and orchard 
planter.__ 

LAW. 

Breotion of greenhouse—a neigh¬ 
bour’s objection {Neighbourly).—You have 
taken a house and garden, and entered into 
occupation, bringing with you a greeahoas>i 
whicD you had removed from the premises you 
had previously occupied. Your new garden is 
long and narrow, running north and south, and 
the dwelling-house is at the north end of the 
garden. Parallel with your garden, and on the 
weet side of it, is the garden of a neighbour, 
which is similar in size and shape to your own, 
and hie house is situated similarly to your own, 
and nearly or quite adjoining it. Half-way 
down your garden, and near the west side of it, 
you propose erecting the greenhouse, and you 
employra a carpenter to commeuce the work, 
but your neighbour objected to the erection on 
the ground that it would bean eyesore (although 
you told him you intended to cover it with 
flowering plants), and also upon the ground that 
if the roof were higher than the fence between 
the gardens the acoess of the sun’s rays would 
be cut off in the early morning, and so the build¬ 
ing would be illegal, and he would put the law 
in motion against you. Some little distance 
away, a row of hooaee runs parallel to the east 
side of the gardens, and shuts out the early sun 
from both, and from your description of the 
buildings, and from the diagrams you send, it 
is evident, having regard to the height of the 
houses, the height of your greenhouse roof, and 
the distance of the greenhouse from the dividing 
fence, that the angle the sun’s direct rays make 
writh the earth when the sun appears above the 
roofs of the houses is decidedly less than the 
angle the roof of your greenhouse makes with 
the dividing fence, and so none of the direct 
rays of the sun can, by your greenhouse, he shut 
out from your neighbour’s garden. But whether 
this be so or not is really of no aocount, for, in 
the absence of any restrictive covenants or 
stipulations as to buildings (between the own^^rs 
of the respective freeholds), you may, if you 
choose, build a wall 100 feet high along tba 
whole length of your western boundary, and 
your neighbour would have no legal remedy. 
There is nothing illegal in erecting a building 
which deprives a neighbour’s land of light anu 
air, although it is illegal to make an erection 
which will prevent the access of light and air to 
windows which have been in existence twenty 
years, and to whioh the access of light and air 
has not been previously restrioted. Your neigh¬ 
bour’s contention is utterly futile, no matter 
whether light and air is shut out from bis 
garden or not, or whether or no the greenhouse 
18 really an eyesore. In reply to your further 
inquiry, you may plant Runner Beans along the 
fenoe if you olmoee, no matter how high they 
may grow, but you must plant them upon your 
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SPHYNeTER(3RIPtiOSE- 

“HERCULES” Brand. 


F R€PDAWAY&e»l5. Pendleton, 


MANCHESTER. 

>llso maKers ol- GARDEN HOSir 


IRAIMT^LEETE^ 

I /^lll lONiRONWdOOVSTONE! 


/ nNnoh! .c. 


129. tONDON^aOAO.S. 


and if they grow upon or hang 


own 

any portion of your neighbour’s property, he 
may sever 

giving you any previous intimation of his inten¬ 
tion so to do.—K. C. T. 

Devise for charitable purposes ). 
—Yes, you may do this The houee should 
be devised to the churchwardens for the time 
being in trust to divide the rents and profits 
among the iaraates in question. But you must 
employ a solicitor to draft the will, and he will 


CAMPBELL’S 
FUMIGATING ROLLS 


the overhanging portions without 


The cheapest, simplest, and most effectual 
method of fumigation known. No lamp, 
fumigator, oil or spirit required. Simply 
light the Roll and hang it up. 

REDUCED PRICES:- s. d. 

No. 2 for 500 cubic feet . 0 5 

„ a „ 1,000 „ „ . OS 


LEMON OIL INSECTICIDE. 


The beat liquid Insecticide for sponging, 
dipping, or syringing with. 

PRICES :—Pints, Is. fid.; quarts, 2^. 9d. ; 
^ gallons, 53. ; gallons, O 4 . each. 


SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS , PLANTS, &c. 

A A Sold Everywhere In 6d. 

V A and la. Packets, and Sealed 
' Bags. 7 lbs., 28, 6d.; 14 Iba., 

48. 6d.; 28 Iba, 78. 6d.; 66 Iba, 
128.6d. ;1121ba, 20 s. Or direct 
^ n U U H from the Works, Oarriage Paid in 
ffV Imb United Kin^^om for cash with 

order (except 6d. Packets). 

• ^1 I \ y Every^ Packet. Bag, and 
' I Seal bears the lYado 

^oArM- A/iAoii' jMtork, the only Guarantee 

TRADE MARK of ^nuinenoss. 

CLAY'S SUCCESSFUL GARDENING, bv 

Eminent Specialists, with Illustrations, contains full 
directions for use. Bound In cloth, Is. post free, or of 


SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN. 


Wholesale by— 

Exors. ROBERT CAMPBELL, 

117, CHAPEL STREET, SALFORD. 


IO3., but would accept half that sum to settle ; 
but he was covertly insolent, and appeared to 
think he was not responsible. What can I do ? 
—W. B. 

You may sue the man in the County 
Court and recover damages for the injuries done 
by the dog, since you made him aware of its 
propensity to mischief.—K, C. T. 

Questions as to compensation.— 
Throe years ago last November I took a small 
holding of 21 acres at the yearly rental of £30, 
and I have since plai ted 1:J acres of Strawberry 
beds, and put up a shed for use as a stable. I 
am leaviug the place iu October. Can I get 
compensation for these matters ?—W. H. F. 


THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES 
OONSE^VATORIBS, Jko. 
Most eoonbtnlcal and efflcieot. 
This apparatufl has atiained. 
great popularity. Made at o«ir 
own foundry and under our 
own Bupervision. Before order¬ 
ing eleewhere, send for Rerised 
Pnce List, giring full partiov 
Ian, free by poet. 

J. ft W. WOOD, 
Blimingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


CImATST Sc sobv. 

Manure Bfanufactorers and Bone CmaheiY, 

STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


rCK I IL.I^ClKO: 28lb.561b. Icwt 
HulphatoofAminoniaj24to25%Ammonia 4y9 8;6 16/- 

Niurate of Soda, 95 % Pure Nitrate .. 4/- 7/6 14/- 

BulpbateofPotash,97%HuIphateot Potanh 4/9 8/6 16/- 

Muiiate of Potash, 8u% Muriate of Potaih 4/6 8/- lo/- 

Kafnit, 22 to 24 % Sulphate of Potash .. 2,3 3/6 6/- 

Dried Blood, 13 to 16 % Ammonia . .. 5/- 9/- 17/6 

Superphosphate, 25 to 28 % .Soluble 
I'hosphate ... 2/3 4/- 7/6 

pn. and Jin. Bones, 4 % Ammonia, 45 % 

Phorahate .2/9 5/- 9/- 

Pure Bone Meal, 4 % Ammonia, 45 % 

Phosphate .2/9 6/3 10/- 

Pure DisMilved Bones, 3i % Ammonia, 

35 % Phosphate . 2/9 4/6 9 6 

Excelsior Fertilizer, 8% Ammonia, 

24 Phoephate, 6i % Sulphate ol Potash 7/6 12/6 31/- 
Patcnt Silicate. — A speciality (or 
enlarging fruits and blooms .. — 7/6 12/6 

The above are carriage paid prices for cash with order 
only. Everv article guaranteed best of its resiective 
kind, and sold only with a guaranteed analysis. 

We make a SPECIALITY of compound- 
inf? purcnasers’ own receipts for Aerri- 
cuitural and Hortioalturai FertlllzerH. 
Estimates Riven fircc. 

THE SILICATE CX)., Ltd., Agricultural Pioviders, 
Bone Crushers, and Manufacturers of Chemi'Mid 
Fertilizers, Poultry Foods, Ac,, Uemel Hempstead, 
Herts. EetabUshed 1888. 


to you by a -written agreement, and for 
cultivation or occupation as a raarket-gardeu, 
and you do not even say if you have 
any written agreement of any kind. It 
seems you took the place in November, 1895, 
and so, unless previously to January 1st, 1896, 
you executed some of the improvements in 
respect of which a right of compensation or 
removal is given by the Market Gardeners* 
Compensation Act, and the landlord knew of 
the execution of such improvement aud had not 
dissented therefrom, the Aot does not apply. 
As for the shed, you will not be entitled to any 
compensation unless you erected it with the 
previously given written consent of your land¬ 
lord, but you may take* it down and remove it 
before the expiration of your tenancy by 
giving not less than one calendar month’s 
previous writteu notice of your iuteubion to 
remove it to your landlord. He may, at any 
time before that month’s notice expires, 
elect in writing to purchase it, and if you and 
he cannot agree as to the amount of compensa¬ 
tion he is to pay for the shed, the matter will be 
decided by a reference in the manner described 
by the Agricultural Holdings Act.—K. C. T. 


Before going into your garden 
in the mornlHg, take a cup of 

FRY’Q 

rni O CONCENTRATED 


GREENHOUSES. 

The rheapcfit and best 
flnished in the Trade, 
similar to illustralion, 
10 ft. by 7 ft. .Span-r/Ktr, 
complete with 21 oz. glasa 
staging, and painte/1, 
£4 15h. : also large size 
12 ft,. »»y 8 ft., .4:5 irje. 
Illustrated list post free. 

D. horr(x;k.s. 


to fortify your system against taking cold 
it is roD-eshing, sustaining, and invigo¬ 
rating. Also give tho gardenor a cup ooco 
or twice during the day; he will work all 
tho better for it 

DR. ANDREW WII^ON, F.R.S.E.. says that it is 
'•Richest in flesh-forming ard energy-prodneiug con- 
Btituenta." Adding “ There ia no bettor food. ” 


Here’S tho very thing you want! 


A GOOD SPARROW 
^ TRAP. 


Tyldoaley. Manchester. 


tnanu 

llnMlicilefi 
TtMmoniaU. 

Hulwell Pk., Twiok- 
enham, April 12,1898. 

—Please send me one 
of your S,)arrow Traps. I 
had one from you two years ago, 
and in a few month'^ caught over ^ 

300 sparrows in it.—Tlios. CLARKE, 

GILBERTSON ft PAGE. Ltd,, 

Game Food Manufacturers, HERTFORD, 


5/- each, carriage paid. 
Please mention 
nearest passenger 
station & this 
^ Paper. 


Imperial 


Liquid Plant Food 


e FLOWER POTS " 

As supplied to the Royal Gardenr. 

CA DEN TILES, VASES 
PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, 
CEMENTS, LIMES, SLATES, &o. 

Best and most varied stock In London. 
Contractor $ to H.M. Oovt. 

J. R. SANKEY ft SON. Canning Town. S. Est. 1857. 


For aU Growing Plants in the House or Garden. 

For Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Golf and Bowling Greens 

VERY HIGHLY RECOMMEHDED. 

Ask your Seed8mcn or Naruerymen for it 
and take no other. 

SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
OSM-A-BJ- ^ oo., 

132. COMMERCIAL STREJ^T^ LONDO v^l . 

Digitiz^ by \\ Oi' \Q 


QUALITY GOOD. PRICES LOW. 

4th. 15-oz., at 4s. 9d. per box of 50 feet. 


Write for Catalogue of stock sizes. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, LTD 


72, Bishopsgate St.%Wlthln; itbsilffon. E.C. 
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ILLUSTBATEl), 


500 Houses \ 
Stock to 
Select from. 
Inspection 
Invited, 
Illustrated 
List free. 


Largest Steam 
Horticultural 
Works in the 
World. 
Works cover 
5 acres. 


HORTICULTURAL PROVIDERS, 

755, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E 


LANTERN ROOF 

CONSERVATORY 

A very ele^nt and higbl} 
finished struclure. 


CIRCULAR LICHT 
CONSERVATORY 


Latest Frame, Best Woldless 
Steel Tubes, 1899 Improved 
Bottom Bracket, Tangent 
Wheels, Brake and Mud 
Guards. Gent's from £5 10s. 
Ladles’ from £6 (with Dress k 
(icar Guards), twelve months' 
Warranty. Lists free. Agents 
wanted. 


Substantially constructed 
upon the most approved 
principles. 

Bee No. 9 in List, post free. 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 

Made of IJ-in. well-seasoned red deal with 2-in. sashes, 
glazed 21 oz. 

6 ft. by 4 ft. .. 30 b. 

8 ft. by 6ft. .. .. 50 b. 


SPAN-ROOF FORCING HOUSL 

■k A most useful house for 
gentlemen, nurserymen, 
Ac., for forcing and grow’- 
ing Tomatoes, Cuciunbers, 
Melons, Ac. Complete and 
ready for erecting on 
brickwork. 


SPAN-ROOF 

CONSER¬ 

VATORY. 

Substantially and 
handsomely built. 
Bee No. 20 in List. 


Length. 
20 ft. 
40 ft. 
100 ft. 


ARDEN LIGHTS. 

Painted and Glazed 21-oa 
3ft by 2ft .. 6/- each 
SXV 4ft by 3ft .. 6/6 „ 

6ft by 4ft .. 9/- „ 
Unglazed. 

^ 6ft by 4ft .. 3/6 „ 
Special quotations for large quantitiea 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. 


Everything Complete 
and 

Beady for Erecting. 
From £2 IGs. 


SAFETY 

CHICKEN COOP. 


INVINCIBLE HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


Coop only, 4s. 6d. each; 
12 for 50 b. 3 ft Movable 

Wire Run, Ss. each extra. 


MOST EFFICIENT AND 
CHEAPEST 
IN EXISTENCE. 

Cost of complete Appara¬ 
tus for Greenhouse, with 4-in. 
flow and return pipes along 
one side. 


AMATEUR FORCING HOUSES. 


PORTABLE 
DOG KENNEL 


For Cuoumbors, 
Tomatoes, Melons, 
&o. 

Everything complete. 
From 50b. 


Dove or 
PiKoon 
Goto 
for 
WalL 


SPAN-ROOF 
POULTRY HOUSE. 

bft by 4ft 
6ft by 4ft 
7ft by 6ft 
9ft by 6ft 


RAPID PROPAGATORS. 

For raising plants from seeds, 
slips, or cuttings. 

1ft 8 In. by 1ft 6 in. .. 16s, 
2 ft 6 in. by 1 ft 10 in. .. 20a 
4 ft by 2 ft: .. 40a 

Squares of glass for top not 
included. 


NC8t 


With 5 holes..£1 2 6 
With 7 holes.. 1 7 6 


^de, 1 it. 3 in. deep. 
MestBox. 3a6d.; 6 for 
£1; 12 for £116a 


NEW SPAN-ROOF IMPROVED 
POULTRY HOUSE. 

4ft by 4ft - - 28a 

6 ft. by 4 ft. - - 268, 

6 ft. by 4 ft. - - 32a 

7 ft by 6 ft. - - 40a 


LATEST DESIGNS IN RUSTIC WORK. 


MISSION, SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENT, 

OR 

BILLIARD ROOM. 


IRON BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Made in Sections OUR LEADING 
Complete, £310a FEATURE, £5 

For other designs see List. 


This House, 
£4 complete. 


Churches, Temporary Hospitals, BungalowB. 

Packed on rail, or erected in any part of the 
- Kingdom. 


SPECIAL LOTS TO BE CLEARED AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 

Ut>ual To 

Price. Clear. 

7 folding Garden Chairs, each .. .. £0 .5 0 ..£026 

Glazier’s Diamond, new. 0126.. 076 

27 Unglazed Lights. 4 ft. & S ft, each 0 4 0.. 0 2 9 

Lean-to Greenhouse, 14 fu by S ft., 

door ii. front. 900.. 6 15 0 

Span-roof Greenhouse, portable, 

complete. .. ..2200.. 15 00 

Lean-to Greenhouse, 50 ft by 12 ft., 

complete. 32 0 0 . 21 0 0 

100 Half Glass Doors, various sizes .. 0 10 0 .. 0 6 0 
Three-Quarter Span Roof Greenhouse, 

30 ft. by 12 ft., for brickwork .. 26 0 0 .. 15 0 0 

Lantern Roof Conservatory, 20 ft by 

12ft . .. 30 0 0 ., 24 0 0 

Spun Roof Forcing House, wood base, 

12 ft by 8 ft. 7 0 0 .. 5 0 0 

52 UngUzedLights.6fLby4ft., each 0 4 6 .. 0 3 9 

10 Glazed Lights, 6 ft. by 4 ft., each.. 0 12 6 .. 0 9 0 

5 Span Roof Cucumber Houses, for 
brickwork, each 100 ft by 10 ft., 
complete, with centre gutters, 
roof vantllatorB, doors, 21 oz. glass, 
eveiything new, ready for erecting, 

the lot. 250 0 0 .. 150 0 0 

Can be had separate at £33 each. 

8 Galvanised Archea, 7 ft by 4 fL, 

perfect. 056.. 046 

16 doz. Pea Guards, per doz. .. 040.. 034 


Plans and Eetinuvtesi 


PORTABLE STABLE, 
COACH-HOUSE, 

and 

HARNESS-ROOM 

COMBINED. 

See No. 11 in List, 
Post free. 


SPECIAL LOW QUOTATIONS 
FOR HORTICULTURAL 
TIMBER AND IRON. 


CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 

27 in. wide. . 

B. d. B. d. 

3 ft long .. 0 11 16 ft long.. 1101 9 ft long 2 

4 fL „ .. 1 3 7 ft „ .. 2 1 10 ft „ 3 5 

5 ft ,. .. 1 6 18 ft ,... 2 51 , 

ABbphalte Roofing Felt 3b. 6d. per roll of 25 yards. 
Special quotations given for Quantities. 


BICYCLE or 
TRICYCLE 

HOUSES. 

6 ft long, 4 ft wide, 

6 ft high. £2 58* 

See List 


GLASS. 

Sizes and Prices upon application. 


766, OLD KENT ROAD. LONDON, S.E 
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GARDEmJTG ILLUSTRATED. 


600D THIN6S CHEAP!!! 

nAUI IAC/550BE8TS0RTS\Carriage 

§3mmILIC ataloffites Free, f Paid. 

We bold one of ttaobest and moot Up-to-date 
Collections In the Klnsdom. 

CACTUS (true).—New varieties of 1898. 

Alfred VMej, Amber, Annie Tarne'’, Arachne, Britannia, 
Gapetan. Col. Wileon, Daffodil, F. O. Pawle, Frank Wood- 

C te, Gipey. Keyne’s White, Kirs of Siam. Kinsfleher, 
kveretock Beauty, Mary Service, Miu Finch, Mrs. Dick¬ 
son, Mrs. John Goddard, Mrs. Scraae-Dickens, Night, 
Nil Oeeperandum. Porcupine. PrimroM Dame, Profusion, 
Ruby, Standard Bearer, Stella. 
tW 19 of above, all different, our selection, for 9/6# carr. pd. 

CACTUS. —New 1897. Very Special Offer 1! 1 

African, Bridesmaid. Oinderella, C^ole Dr. Jameson, 
Ensign, Fantasy Flossie, H. Stredwick, Jesrie, Mrs. 
AUhusen, Mrs. Kingsley Foster, Prinoeis Ena, Starfish, 
The Queen. 

tW 19 of above, all different, our selection, for 4/6. carr. pd. 

CACTUS. —All the best older varieties. 

HF 19.different, our selection, for 9/6^ oarr. paid. 

UECORATIYE CACTUS.-Fme for cutting. 

jar 12, all different, our selection, tor 9/6* carr. paid. 

Dahilag . .. 13 vny choice var., 9/6. carr. pd. 

.onDallllas .. is .9/6, carr. pd. 

le Dablias . . is „ „ „ 9/6, can-, pd. 

Thumb Dahlias is .. .. 8/6, carr. pd. 

For descriptions see Catalogue, free. 

CHOICE HARDY PIAHTS 

lora.Se.; 

_ on, 3e. ; 
ditto, white, 


GalUardlaa, 3a. 8d.: Coreopslsjnri_ 

Chryaanthemum maximum Perfection, 


pannla pyramidaUe, blue, 3e. 6d.; ditto, wi 
; C. Baokhousol. blue, 3e. 6d. ; ditto, white, 3s 6d.; 


S'ffirsfsls.iL_ _ 

Reuohera ■anaulnea, 3s.; ditto, white, is. 6d; Geum 
atro-aanauiueum.fl.'^pi, 2s.; Phlox, perennial. 
12 vara, Ss. bd.; OrteXtal Popples, new hybrids, 2s. 6d.; 
Perennial SweeinPoaa, red. rose, white, mixed, 3s.: 
Thallctmm (Maiden-hair foliage), 12, in 3 vars., 3a; 
primula dentlpnlata and alba* Ss.: Scarlet 
Flowered ItObella. most effective perennial for beds 
or borders. Queen vlotorla* 3a; Cardinaite. 3a; 
“ isenlana (new). 4a 6d. 

i Marxneiite (AgaUuea coelestis', 12 for 28. 6d. 

i, new double Ivy-leaved, 12 vara for 3a fd. 

__ I scented-loaved, 12, all different, for 3a 

lions, fine plants, 12, In 6 best ^rts, for Ss. 

_ .trolls, light or dark, very franant, 12 for 3a 
Jvia spleoidens. grand for late flowering. 12 for 3a 
d^a mtUaas (Pineapple-scented foliag^, 12 for 3a 
nthS, Japanese, 12 very choice named, Ss. 6d. 
nths, Incvured, 13 very choice named, Sa Od. 
-'^*-‘ 1 , Elarly-flowering Japanesa 13 vara, 2a 6d. 

__I, Early-flowering Pompon, 12 vars., 2a fid. 

,_^boro' Idly (ValloU), bright scarlet, fid. ea; IS for 
4a fid. 

Boneysnekle semperfiorens (greenhonse), 4d. ea; 

St. doa 

Pontstomons. is grand recent varieties for Sa fid. 
ITB.—All per doa 6 of any of above at doseo rate and 
car. paid. 

^AV.t.A **UTTLX GSM.** fid. each; 4s. fid. doa, car pd. 
FUClEBXAB. autumn-struck. — 13, including Oenrude 
Peareon, Port Arthur. Mme. A. Bozaln, andT other new 
vara, for Sa, car. paid. 

CANNAS.—The new fashionable flower, 13, In IS named 
varieties, for 3 a. ca r, paid. 

PXLABGONItJMS.—Show, Fringed, and Decorative, 
str ong, from 3-inch pots, 13, all different, 4a fid., oar. paid. 
C^LETTS, 13 grand varieties for 2 b., carr. paid. 

*PAS8IFI*OkA CCERUliXA,^inoh pote,extraitroiig, 

la ea.; 10a doz. 

_ * These are packed free, carr. forward. 

BEDDING FBE^’ ^ 

The Hopticnltopal Company, 

LEYENSHULME, near Manchester. 


PLANT BUYERS 

Requiriog the best Plants in the best oondilion 
for STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
are respeotfnlly asked to write for my 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Flowering and Decorative Plants. Palma by 
the 1,000, in all sizes and prices. Bonvardiaa, 
Tree Carnations, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Ivv 
Geraniums, Petunias, for decoration, or exhibi¬ 
tion, Ac., iui. All the best and most popular 
varieties. Also many species and varieties not 
commonly met with, at most moderate prices. 

Special iervM to parties JiUing new houses, 

TOITB ADDRESS FOB CATALOGUE WILL OBUQE. 


A. J. A. BRUCE, 

The NunerieB, 

CMILTOM-GUM-IIAROY, MANCHESTB. 


riERNS from DEVON8H1BS, CORNWALL, 

A god SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rookery, 
planting, Ac., with each Ss. order. 10 named varieties, 7s. per 
im 80, Pafcel Poet, Sa. 8d.; SO, Urge, Sa M.. poet free. 
OataloguaSd. EaUblished 38 yeare.-OILL, Lodguag-bouee, 
l epton. North Devon. 


pLEMATIS, Ac.—10 var., all colours, 3 b. ; 5 
vf var, la fid.; 3 var., la Camatlona, 9, la. All extra 
strong, free. List.—A. BROX7NT, Orowboro', Suaeex. 


60 , 000,000 

OEDDINO PLANTS for SALE, very Cheap. 

^ A few are enumerated below, All plants are packed in 
Hoee, and carriage paid. ~ '* 

13 Marguerites, large flowering kind, white or yellow .. 

SO Asters, all finest strain, well mixed, or pure white).. 

50 Double German Ten-week Stock, my noted stnUn .. 

100 Celery, floe laige plants, ready for trenohee 
SO Zinnias, splendid strain, la & Canary Creeper .. 

50 Ptizetakcr Runner Bean, plant now. never beaten.. 

12 Peas, Everlasiing, white, rose, scarlet, large piante 

so Violas, grand for bedding . 

25 SeedliM Geraniums, now for noveltiea grand stuff 

25 Single Dahllaa fine plants. 

15 Double Dahlias, la: 12 New Giant Dahlias .. 

25 Verbenaa good stuff. Is.; 6 New Black Dahlias .. 

12 Scarlet Musk, la; 13 Begonias, ever blooming .. 

12 Tomato-plants, Rugby Gem, over 13 Inches hlgll .. 

12 Large Thyroe-treea move well now . 

60 Ageratum, blue, la ; 50 Phlox, good plants .. 
it Scarlet Salvias, la ; 8 Blue Salvias (13, Is. fid.).. .. 

30 OalUardiss, la; 20 Antirrhinuma white or yellow .. 

12 Winter Cherry, Is.; 35 Salpiglossisj good plants 

25 Aquilegiaa white, yellow, and well mixed .. .. 

25 Iceland Poppies (must clear at once). 

13 Calliopels mndiflora perennial, good plants .. 

3 Cucumber Planta Telegraph. Lockie's, or Boebford.. 

20 Oypeophila tor cutting, la; 50 Perillas 

50 Sky-blue Sweet Peaa quite novelty . 

50 Golden Gleam deep yellow Sweet Fea .. 

35 Pink Cupid Pea, la ; 100 Finest mixed Peas .. 

50 Sultans, white or yellow. Is ; 100 Lobelia blue 
15 Scarlet Verbenas, Is.; 15 pure white Verbenaa 

13 Japanese Variegated Climbing Hops. 

50 African Marigolds, Is.; 50 French Marigolds.. 

30 Petunias, my noted Large-flowering strain 
20 Tomato Planta Open-air, or Perfection, Ham Green, 

large plants . 

36 Sweet Williams, a grand strain, large plants, to clear 

100 Cauliflower, fine strong plants. 

12 Moore's Cream or Green Marrow. Is. 8 Pen-y-byd 
Marrow, Is. 11 Ridge Cucumbers, Is. 9 New Japanese Seif- 
olimbing Cucumbers, Is. Broccoli, 6. Sprouta ^voy. Kale, 
Sprou' ing Broccoli, Cabbage Kale, leeks, Pickling Cabbage, 
all at fid. per 100 ; cheaper by thousand. 

O.F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., Seedsman & Florist. 
WEST HAPPON, RUGBY. 


COLLECTION OF BEDDING PLANTS, 
200 for 6/- 

All named, carefully packed inbexea carriage paid, 5a fid.^ 
including 13 splendid Geraniuma 12 Calceolarias 13 Dahlias, 
12 Petunias (large-flowering), 21 Zinnias 4 Margurrites, 
(3 GaillardJaa 12 Prize Marigolda 13 Helichrysums Ever¬ 
lasting, 12 Verbenas, 5 Fuebaiaa 24 Astero, 13 Bedding 
Troptooluma 20 Perillas, 4 Climbing Plants for arch* a 13 
Mixed Plantsforcutblooma—G. P. LETTS, F.R.H.S., Seeds¬ 
man and Florist, West Haddon, Rugby._ 


Plants Worth Buying. 

UNEQUMIED VALUE. CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASH. 
Beddlxs Geranlnmfll, grand plants, with perfect 
balls of roots, from 3.^inch pota Vesuvius, W, B 
Gem, Quean of Wbitea ImP- H. Jacoby. Flower of 
bining, F. V. Raspail, L" C^gne (double shite), s d. 

Separate or mixe^ 22 b. fid lOU.Doa 3 0 

Grand New White Hanging IfObella, for 
pots and window boxes, unsurpassed, 4 for la 3d.; 

28 fid. doa Lovely Dark Blue Hanging do., la 3d. 
doa ; 8s. fid. 100. Doa-s. d 

Geraniums, named, best varieties only, fi for la 9d. ..SO 
Geraniums, grand new and extra choice, 6 for 3a ..56 
(ieraniums. Ivy-leaved, best named dbl. var., 6, Is. fid. 3 6 
Ageratum, Cannell's dwarf blue, 7s. fid. 100 .. ..13 

Cbrysanthemums, finest exhibition var., lOs. 100 .. 16 

„ best named early flowering var., 25, 3r. 1 9 

Canterbury Bells, extra fine mixed, lOs. fid. 10') .. ..16 

Coleus, finest named exhibition var., 6 for Is. 3d. .. 3 0 

Campanula, lovely white, hanging, 4 for Is. 3d.2 9 

Calceolaria Golden Gem, extra strong, ICa fid. 100 ..16 

Double Petuniaa finest named exhibition, 6 for la. 9d. 3 0 
Dahlias, finest nmd. Cactus. Show, & Pompone, fi. Is. fid. 3 6 
Eucalyptus globulu*, strong Reed lings, 8s. fid. 100 ..13 

Fuchuas, finest named exhibition var., 1(K fid. lOO ..19 
„ three Phenomenal, ditto, distinct, for Is. 3d. 

Harrison's Musk, extra strong, 6s. fid. 100.1 

Hydrangea, Dr. Hogg, lovely pure white, 4 for 1^. 3d .. 3 0 
Lobelia, Emp. William, Snowball Improved, Sutton's 
Dwarf Blue, and magnifica, all 3s fid. 100; 50 for 2a. 0 9 
Marguerites, largo white and yellow, 6 for la. 3d. .. 2 3 

Pasmon Flowers, blue or white, 2 for la 3d.6 0 

Pelargoniums, show, Regal, spotted. 6 for 2 b. fid. ..40 

Pink Mrs. Sinkins, strong plants, 10s. 100.16 

Salvia p^ens, lovely old-fashioned blue, 17 b. fid. 100 .. 3 6 
Single Cactus Dahlias, strong plants, mixed, lOs. fid. .. 1 9 
Single Petunias, magnificent fringed strain of very large 

flower, beautiful^ coloured, 6s. fid. 100.13 

Tropesoltum Ball of Fire, extra strong, 3 for Is. 3d. ..30 

Veibenas, scarlet, white, blue, or mixed. 8e. fid. 100 .. 1 3 

Lettuce Plants, Brown Cos and All the Year Roun^ 1/3100. 

Asters, Queen of Market, Comet. Victoria, Pmony-fiowered, 
dwarf Chrysanthemum, &a, all 50 for Is. fid.; 28. fid. 100. Pore 
white do , 50 for 2s.; 33. 1(W. Stocks, finest German Ten- 
week, (0 for Is. fid.; 2s. 6d. 100. Annual ChryBsnthcniiims, 
Bvorlastings. Taget^ Marigolds. French or African, lemon 
or orange, w for Is. 3d.; 28. 3d. lOO. 

12 NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS, 4/- 

In extra strong sturdy plants, from 3i-inch pots, true to name 
and fit for immediate planting To include Harry Stredwick, 
Cycle. Cinderella, Starfish. Apollo, Matchless, Mrs. Bame.s, 
libs. W. Noble, Ac., 6 for 28. fid-; 4s dos. Other grand fcorts. 
Cactus, Show, or Pompone, 6, Is. fid.; 2 b. fid. doz.; 18 b. fid. 100. 

OUR CUSTOMERS ARE SATISFIED. 

" Dear Sirs,—Pelargoniums received in excellent condition. 

I am agreeably surprised at your liberal selection and excel¬ 
lent value.—Yours truly, J. Wilkinson, 49, Wa]pole-street. 
Rochdale. 23.4.99. ’ 

RIQQ & FIXTER, 

NunexTmen 4 b FlorUta. Caverotuun. Readlnc. 
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QTANDEN’S MANURE.- l-stHbliphed over 

^ 30 years. The strongcat and moat perfect Fertilizer in 
the Market. Only very small quantities required to obtain 
the best results, thus rendering it by far the cheapest manure 
on offer. Analysis on application. In tins. Is., 2 b. fid., 5 b. fid., 
and 88. each, and in kegs, 4-cwt., lOs. fid.; i-owt., 18s.; 1-cwt., 
82s.—Proprietois, CORRY A CO., Ltd., finsbnry-street. 
Lop 4^ ^)d by aU 8ee<lfmen. 


BATH’S 






For Present Planting. 

The industry now being carried on ati my 
Flower Farms is the largest of its kind in the 
Kingdom, and the Roval Commission on Labour 
has reported upon the fact that 1,200 hands 
have been employed on these Farms daring the 
busiest seasons of recent years. 

All the plants offered by me are exception¬ 
ally strong and hardy. The following n^I be 
sent seourely packed and CARRIAGE PAID ^or 
cash with oraer. 

CANNAS. 

No olats of plants has come to tbc front more rapidly t1 an 
dwarf Cannas. and the vaa improvements which have 
recently been made in these, account in a great measure tor 
their popularity. The beautiful foliage much resemblts a 
Dracsina, which, with the brilliant Gladioli-liko flowerv, at 
once arrests attent on. Their culture is vi ry simple, as (hey 
merely require planting out in May or June, and lifting 
before frost sets in, ueating the tubers in the same w«y «s 
Dahlias, or, if potted up, tbiy will enliven the conservatory 
or greer houce the whole winter. 

Bath’s Choloo Set 

Of 13 finest standard varieties for 7 b Pd ; 6 for 4g., car. paid. 
Alphonse Bouvior, the finest crimson Canna 
Baron do Condrans. yellow, spotted red 
Camille Bernard in. rich dark salmon 
J. D. CahOB. rich mange'amber 
Alsaoe, creamy-white, disiioct 
Primrose, sulphur yellow, very vigorous 
Queen Charlotte, nch vehety icarlet, edged go’den- 
yellow 

Sophie Bnohner, vermilion red, very handeomo 
Antoine Chatin, rosy-salmon 
F, Pearson, golden-yellow, Bpott'd carm'ne 
Mme. Cro^. vermilion, edged gold, fine 
Bose of Mar. a pleasing Fhade of bright rory pink 
Bath’s Popular Collection. 

12 Good diatinct varieties of Gannas, unuau.ed, for fa.; fi 
for Ys. 9d.. carriage paid. This ret consists of leally good 
varieties, and will give great satiifat lion 

The above Two Sets complete for lls. fid., carriage paid. 

VIOLAS. 

For bedding, Violas are unequalled, oontioning one mass 
of brilliant colour from April to October. 

SO Named Violas in separate colours, yellow, purple, blue, 
rose, yellow edged blue, for 6s.; 100 for IDs. Carriage paid. 

BATH’S BEGONIAS. 

As bedding plants Begonias are indispensable; th^ totally 
eclipse the Geranium both in colour and in flower. They are 
also well adapted to conservatory and greenhouse decoration. 
The strain I offer is one of the best. The flowers stand erect 
on short-iolnted footstalks; they are large, of fine circular 
form, and the plant is very dwarf and sturoy. 

Pingle, fine, for bedding or pot culture, in six distinct 
oolotirs, 6 for 2 b. 9d.; 12 for 5s. Carriage paid. 

Bingle Mixed, all colours, fine flowtrs, 6 for 28.; IS for 3 b. fid. 
Carriage paid. 

Double for beddinv, mixed colours, fine oreol flowers, 6 for 
3 b. 3d.; 12 for fis. Carriage paid. 


CH RYS ANTH EM U MS (Summer flowering). 

These are specially adapted for blooming during the late 
summer and early autumn. They give a marvellous display of 
bloom from July to the end of October, or until the frost cuts 
them down. They are also suitable for conservatory and 
greonhouee decoration, andfor cutting are invaluable. Plants 
should bo obtained from April to June and plant-ed in any 
good garden soil will teqiilre no further attention beyond 
carefully staking as (;hey grow. My Collection includes only 
those which are true early-floweiiug varieties. 
■election, in 12 lovely varieties, 3s. fid. per doz., catrisge paid. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

This new class is no doubt the most popular of all the 
Dahlia family, and for garden decorat ion as well as for cut 
bloom its lieautiful flowers are invaluable. The following 
sets of Cactus Dablias are the best over offered. 

Bath’s Novelty Set 

Of 12 lovely new varieties for 7s. fid.; 6 for 4 b., carrisge paid. 
Fantasy orange-red, a wonderful flower 
Mrs. L. Stymonr. golden-yoliow, shading to lovely pale 
rose 

Afrlean, richest crimson 
Kesmes’ White, the finest white Cactus 
Cyme rich mby-r^, perfect shape 
^latrioe, pale rose, petals lighter at the base 
trry Stredwick. rich fiery crimson-maroon 
LSS A. Nightingale, yellow ground, flaked and edged 
scarlet 

Jessie, palest pink, very free 

Etarfll^ pure orange scarlet, in form and habit the finest 
Cactus yet raised 

Primrose Dame, pure yellow, lovely form 
BndSfinlon* bright cerise, beautifully twisted petals 
Bath’s Choice Set of 12 very fine varieties for Ss.; 6 
for 2 b. 9d.. carriage paid. 

Bath’s Popular Set of 12 very fine varieties for 4b.; 
6 for 2s. 3d., carrisge palo, 

8INGIJE CACTUS DABI 1 IAS.-U choicest varie¬ 
ties for 5s ; 6 for 2 b. 9d . 

DECORATIVX DAHLIAS.—Splendid for garden 

decoration, 12 for 6s.; 6 for 2 b. 9d., carriage paid. 

POMPONE DAHLIAS. -Superb for cutting and 
garden ducoration, l2 for 5e.; 6 for 2 b. 9d., carriage piUd. 

SHOW AND FANCY DAHL1AS.-Fine8t exhibi¬ 
tion varieties, 12 for 5s.; 6 for 2s. 9d., carnage paid. 

PLANTS FOR ALL GARDENS. 

Write for my oomplete Catalogue pout Dree. 

R. H. BATH, Ltd., 

The Floral Fanus, Wisbech, 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BADMAN’S DAHLIAS. 

CHOICEST AND CHEAPEST. 

_ Grand Caotns Novelties, 1898.-Anichiiti, Annie 
Turner. Alfred Vasey, Britannia, Casilda, Capetan, Daffodil. 
E. J Deal, F. C. Pawle, Falka, Gipey, Island Queen, Keyne’s 
White, King of Sfam, Larerstock Beauty, Kingtlvher, Mrs. S. 
Dickens, Mary Service, Mrs. Dickson, Miss Finch. Night, 
Primroae Dame, Porcupine, Regulus, Ruby, Standard Bearer, 
Stella, Tillie, the very cream up-to^iate. 

Edward B^man's selection from above, in most distinct 
exhibition colours, lOs. doz., post free. Me CatalORne. 

Grand Cactus Novelties, ISST.-surOsh, Brides¬ 
maid, C. Woodbridge, Cinderella. Cycle, D. Jameson, Ensign, 
Fantasy, Flossie, H. Stredwick, lona^Jessie, Miss Webster, 
Mrs. K. Foster, Mrs. Allhausen, Nil Despcrandum. Princess 
Ena, African Queen. Edward Badman’s selection from 
these, 12 first-class exhibition colours, 6e., post free. See 
Cataloffue. 

Fusilier, Beatrice, Mrs. Montefiore, Mrs. F. Fell, Mrs. 
Wilson Noble, Mrs. A. Beck, O^sar, Aurora. Miss A. Jones, 
Mabel Keith, Mr. B. Stirling, Valkyrie, Jjady Penzance, 
Nigbtin^e, Bennett, Mahala Shcreff, Mayor Haskins, Mrs. 
Turner, Barnes, Sloane, Welch, Bashan, Folkestone, Ernest 
Canncll, Eynsford, Henry Cannell, Uarmomr, Earl Pembroke, 
Grosvenor, Gosford, Blanche KeitK Matchless, Bertha 
Mawley, Gloriosa, The Bishop, Mrs. Peart, Mrs. Seymour, 
J. E. Frewer, Cannell's Velvet, Juarezi, Roger, Delicata, 
Apollo. Mrs. H. Cannell, Baldwin, Arundel, May Pict.or, 
Cannell's Gem, Crawley Gem, Radnor, Cannell's Favourite, 
Irene Cannell, Mary Hillier. Edward Badman's selection 
from these, ts. 6d., poet free; purchaser's selection, 3s. 6d. 
doz., post free. 

For full List and Descriptions see Catalogue, post free 
on application. 

SbOW Dabllas.— 20,000, all the finest, chosen for keenest 
competition from my unrivalled Collection. EMirard Bad- 
man s seloctiou, in 12 distinct Exhibition colours, 2 b. 6d , post 
free. Purchaser's selection from 3 b. Gd. doz. Seo Cata- 

loflrne. 

Fancy Dahlias. — 10 . 000 , the finest money can buy. 
See Catalogue for names and descriptions. Edward Badman's 
selection, 12 finest Exhibition varieties, 2a. 6d., post free. 
Purchaser's selection from 3s. 6d. doz. 

Pompono Dabllas.— 20,000, in all the best and most 
perfect kinds. EMward Badman's selection, 12 distinct Exhi¬ 
bition colours, 28. 6d.. poet fr**e. Purchaser's selection from 
3a. 6d. doz. Sco Cataloffno for names and descriptions. 
All above are from single pots, carefully packerl, free 
per Parcel Post. 

All interested in Dahlias, either Cactus, Bhow, Fancy, 
Pompones. or Bingles, should write at oneb for my 1899 Cata¬ 
logue, post free on application. 

EDWARD BADMAN, 

ONSLOW NURSERIES, 

HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 

■pEOONIAS, Tuberoas-rooted, Singles, splendid 

" tubers, in grand mixture, 2«. fid. doz.; in 6 distinct 
colours, 4s. doz. Doubles, fioe mixed, Ss. doz. Gloxinia^ 
choice mixed, 28. 6tl. doz. Geraniums : Scarlet Vesuvius, 
Is. 3d. doz.; 78. 100; West Brighton Gem (beet scarlet), 
Henri Jacoby (finest crimson), Raspail (scarlet double), White 
Niphetos, Pink Christine, Queen of Whites, Silver Varie- 
nted, all Is. 6d. doz.; lOs. 100, post free. Calceolaria Golden 
Gem, strong rooted cuttings, la. 3d. doz.; Ss. 100. 


Nurseries, Hallsham, SUSSEX. 


120 PUNTS FOR 5/- 

■pDWARD BADMAN’S BOX OF PLANTS 

contains: 60 Geraniums (mixed colours, including 5 
choice Ivy-leaved), 10 Yellow Calceolarias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 
Sweet Heliotrope, 10 Ageratnm, 15 Blue Lobelia, and 5 
Verbenas. All well roo»-ed and sure to please. Half the 
Collection, 28. 6d., post free, 9d.; half Collection, 6d. extra. 
NOTE.—10 Choioo Dahlias gratis with each whole Collection, 
5 with each half. P.O.O. irith order. 

EDWARD BADMAN, NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 

CHEAP FERtm 

DIRECT FROM THE ACTUAL GROWERa 


Half a MilUon to select from. 


SPECIAL TRADE OFFER, 

We give tbe best value In tbe Tr^e. Constant 
repeat orders prove tlii£ 

Pteris tremula, P. cristata, P. Wimsottl, P. major, Oyrto- 
mium falcatum, Ac. 48's, at 3s. 6d. and Is. 6d. per doron. 

Also thumbs at Ss. per 100. "Very best goods . 

Also good stuff for potting on, out of 2} pots, at 78. per 100. 

BEDDING-OUT PLANTS. 

200,000 for Sale. 

CtraniumB, Heliotropes, Coleus, Calceolarias, and Fuchsias. 

Is. 6d. and 28. per doz., in L. 60 b. 

Fuchsia cuttings, rooted, per box of 5 doz., Is. 6d. 

Lobelias at Is. 6d. per box ; ISa. per doz. 

Asters, dwarf, splendid strain, 5 doz. in box, Is. 6d. per box; 
15e. per doz. Packed free for cash with order. 

Address- r. W. AYLMER, Blanaglug Director, 

WRIGHT’S NURSERIES, LIMITED, 

TUR NER ROAD, LEE. KENT. 

THE CARTWHEELnFLmR!!! 

VTute flowers, 3 to 4 ft. across, grand foliage, 12 ft. hi^h. 
Plant in the open now (or next summer. Strong bulbs. Is bd. 
e.ach ; 2 for 2s. 6d ; 6 for 5s. Fuchsias, large as teacup, white, 
blue, yellow, the 3, 28 3 perpetual bearing Mops Rosm. pure 

white, pink, and very dark crimson; 2 Polyanthus or Fairy 
Ro^es, the 5 for 5s. 1 Japanese Rose gratis. 

I. GOODY, F.R.H.S., BELCHAMP, CURE, SUFFOLK. 

Digitized by 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 

THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. OARRIAQE PAID. 
TESTIMONIALS OF RECENT DATE.—Miss M., Bristol: 
“ Plants arrived safely in good condition, and are doing well.” 
J. B., Clitheroe, says: “ Best lot I ever received; splendidly 
p^ked." A. O.. Alderney: “Plants arrived in perfect con¬ 
dition ; not one has flagged. Thanks for liberal treatment." 
J. L., B'gbam: “ Last year's plants gave great satisfaction." 

12 Geraniums, Silver-leaf, scarlet bloom.19 

12 Geraniums, Zonale (bedders), various.13 

12 Geraniums, Ivy-leaF. double, various, for beds ..13 
12 Geraniums. Ivy-leaved, Golden Bicolor .. ..14 

4 Campanula isophylla alba (for window-boxes).. ..10 

2.5 Dianthus, various colours, grand for cutting .. .. 13 

15 Carnation Margaret, very fragrant, mixed colours ..10 

11 Sunflower “Golden Nigger,” new, very free .. ..10 

12 Sunflower “ New Miniature.” hundreds of blooms .. 1 0 

2> Cornflower, double, ail colour^ mixed. 10 

100 Pyreihnim aureum (Golden Feather).2 0 

12 Didilias, single, choicest hybrids, all colours .. .. 10 
12 Dahlias, single, dwarf, new h>’brid 8 , various .. ..13 
25 Perilla < ompaota, bronze foliage, bedder .. ..10 

6 Cucumber, new Japanese climbing, very hardy ..10 
8 Cucumlier Ixmg Ridge very prolific .. .. 1 U 

6 Vegetable Marrows, “ Moore s Cream ” or " Custard "10 

25 Tagetes signata, yellow bedder .13 

25 Zinnia, double, grandiflora. 12 colours, mixed .. 13 
25 Zinnia, Curled and Crested. 12 colours, mixed ..13 
4 Vinca rosea, oculata, grand for greenhouse ..13 

12 Thunbergia alata, useful climber, mixed colours .. 13 
12 Tropajolum canariense, rapid growing climber .. 10 
3 Diplacus aurantiacus, beautiful greenhouse idant ..13 
25 Salpiglossis grandiflora, 20 colours, mixed .. ..13 

3 Pass!flora c.c^erulea (Passion-flower) .16 

6 Achillea “The PoarL " grand for cutting .. ..10 

8 Lavesder, old English.10 

12 Nasturtium, dwarf yellow, botlder, “Coolgardie " ..10 

12 Nasturtium, dwarf dark, bedder, " T. T. lung " ..10 

13 Nasturtium, tall, various colours. 10 

6 Torenia Foumieri, rich blue, pot plant.13 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellow, and sulphur, named 1 0 
40 Aster Betteridge's Quilled, 12 vars., mix^ .. ..13 

40 Aster Boltz Dwarf Bouquet, 12 vars., mixod .. ..13 

40 Aster Victoria, 12 vara., mixed.13 

40 Aster, dwarf Chrysth. fld., 12 vars., mixed .. ..13 

40 Aster, Comet or Poodle. 12 vars., mixed .. ..13 

40 Aster Tniffaut's Perfection, 12 vars., mixed .. ..13 

40 Blocks, double, largi-fid., 12 vars, mixed .. ..13 

23 Gaillardia Lorenziana, grand for cutting ..10 

40 Phlox Dmmmondi grandiflora, 12 colours, mixed .. 13 
25 Cornflower “ Victoria,” new dwarf blue b^der .. 10 

4 Hop, new variegated, grand climber .10 

25 Ageratum, Imperial dwarf blue bedder.13 

4 Aloysia citriodora (Lemon-scented Verbena) .. ..10 

40 Helichrysum (Everlastings), in 12 vars., mised .,10 
12 Balvia Bluebeard, continuous flowering, dwarf .. 10 
4 Lopho 8 p?rmum scandens, grand climber .. ..10 

4 Maurandya Barclayana grandiflors (climber) .. ..10 

12 Calceolarias " Golden Gem ” or " Sultan,” dark .. 16 

6 Rivina humilis (Rouge plant), fruits very freely .. 10 

4 Traehelium coeruleum, grand pot plant.10 

12 Salvia patens, beautiful blue, grand spikes .. ..2 0 

6 Cannas, Crozy's hybrids, largo-fld., various .. ..2 0 

2 Begonia Rex, splendid foliage .10 

12 Nicotiana nfflnis (swoet-soented Totiaoco) .. ..10 

12 Nasturtium " Fireball, " flery scarlet climber .. ..10 

100 Lobelia Blue King, the best variety.2 3 

50 Lobcli^ giant white .. .. .2 3 

4 Freneh Lavender, grand window plant.10 

4 Streptosolcn Jamesonii, very showy .10 

12 Mimulus“Cupreus” and “Queen's Prize,” all colours 1 0 
12 Petunias, single, fringed vars., all colours .. .. 10 

12 Tomato^ " Early Ruby ” and other best sorts .. 13 

6 Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yellow.. ..10 

2 Cyperus (Umbrella-plant), grand for rooms ..0 9 

6 Begonias, giant strain, various colours, large tubers ..30 
12 Heliotrope, best vars., Is. 2 Dracmna australis ..10 
4 GreviUea robusta, Is. 4 Golden Moss.10 

3 Panicum variemta, 3 Isolepis, 3 Tradescantia (the 9) 1 3 

4 Sunflower, doiible, “Solid d'CTr," very free ..10 

6 Pyrethrum uliginosum, “ Giant White Margnerit<e " .. 1 3 
25 Antirrhinums, dwarf, in 6 mnd named varieties, 

very showy and continuous blooming.16 

12 Pentstemoos, Oloxinia-fld., jriant strain, all colours 1 0 
12 Verbenas, Auricula strain, 3 colours, named.. .. 10 

6 Smilax (climber), grand for cutting .10 

All above plants have been transplanted, and are sturdy 
grown, specially fur travelling. Kindly compsre these with 
extra cheap stuff from store pots or seed-beds. Smaller 
quantities at same rates. 

128. worth for 10s. Cash with order. 

8. ROGERS & SONS, 

Western and Nene Nurseries. Whlttlesea. 

Gaillardia grandiflora 


HARDY PERENNIALS.-I 


wi (large crimson, edged 
. (large white Marguerite), 
Single Pyrelhrums (F'rench 


orange'. Chrysanthemum max. 

StenacMs (Purple Marguerite), Single Pyrelhrums'(F'rencL 
Marguerites), Anchusa (bright blue), Uieraceum forange), 
Mauve or W bite Michaelmas Daisif s. Perennial, Single, or 
Double Sunflowers, Blue Linum, Phlox (mixed colours), any 
6. Is., free; 12. Is. 6d.; 21. 28. 6d.; 60. 5s.; will aU bloom this 
season. The following are 4d. each; any 4 Is., free; 6, Is. 8d.: 
Clematis (white, soeoted), do. (small purple), do. (Traveller's 
Joy), Virginian Creeper, large leaf; do. self-clinging. Irish Ivy. 

R»- G. BUCK, ReotorF, NORWICH. 


(NOALD-WIDE kEHOWN- STRIKING |l0l/UTIES 
OSsJUEW CATALOGUE POST FREEi« 




T OUK 1—For 2s. 6d. I will eencl you a Box of 
■LI Bedding Plants. Each Box will contain 2>io good plants 
in not less than 10 vara Aster, Stock, Verbena, Petunia 
Zinnia, A. Marigol(l4. Lavataria, and many others, which will 
be a pleasure and profit to anyone. Half Lot, la. 6d., free — 
LEIGH, Florist, Broughton, Hants. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

■HAHLIAS.—12 choice Shows, Fancies, Cscins, 

^ or Pompones, 28. 6d.; 25 var., 3 b. ; 50 var., lOs.; 100, Vk. 

T5EGONIA8.—12 very choice, Ss. ; splendid 

Ll mixed, 24. 6d. doz , 208. 100. 

QARNATION8.—12 fine named varieties, 6 e. 
riHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 grand exhibition 

Lf var., 2s.; 25 var., 3s. 6d. 12 mixed, for out flowers 
Is. 3d.; 25. 2 b. 

TTELIOTROPES.—6 ohoice named varieties, 

•LI. includiog Swanlcy Giant, Is. 6d. 

^ANTANAS.—6 fine varieties to name. Is. 6d. 

■pUCHSLVS.—12 choice varieties for exhibi- 

L UoD, Ss.; 12 good sorts, 28. 

Ti^ARGUERITES.—Feu d’Or, Halleri maxima, 

L«- and AgathR^a coelestis, 3 of each. Is. 3d.; 28. doz. 

PELARGONIUMS. — Fringed and spotted 

L exhibition varieties, 12 for 5s. 

r^ERANIUMS (Zonal). — Pearson’s choicest 

varieties, to name, 6 for 2s., 12 for Ss. 6d. Doubles, finest 
Continental varieties, to name, 6 for 28., 12 for Ss. 6d. Ivy- 
leaf, double: My Collection contains the very best of these, 
in all shades of colour, 6 for K 6d., 12 for 28. Sd. 

pENTSTEMONS.—6 fine named sorts. Is. Bd.; 
L 12, 2b. 6d- 

pALCEOLARIAS GOLDEN GEM, strong, 

L/ autumn-struck, from cold frames, fit for inunediate 
planting. Is. 3d. doz.; 6s. 100. 

■REDDING GERANIUMS.—Hv. Jacoby and 

Queen of Belgians, Vs. 3d. doz.: 14s. IW. Mixed varieties, 
28. doz.; 12s. 6d., 100. All from single pots. 

T OBELIAS.—Emperor William, 50 for 2b. 6d.; 

-LI 4b 6d. 100. 

AU post free/or Cash. 

POWLEY & SON, 

PHILADELPHIA, NORWICH. 


J. DERRICK’S 

CLEARANCE OFFER 

The following are all etroiur, healtlur trees 

and plantSi SeUisfaction gvoranUtd or c€uk returned. 

8. d. 

3 Greenhouse Asparagus Ferns .19 

6 Lovely Maidenhair Ferns, in 6 varieties.2 0 

100 Bedding Plants, including Geraniums, Calceolarias, 
Asters, Slocks, Zinnias, Petunias, Lobelias, &c. ..30 

20 Assorted Greenhouse Plants and Ferns.2 6 

3 Dracicna iudivisa. Is. 6d.; 6 Smilax asparagoides ..19 

3 Grand Greenhouse Climbers, 1 Tacsonia Van Volxeml, 

1 Hoya camosa, Parsion-flower.2 0 

. Regal Pelargoniums, in 6 var.2 0 

4 Climbing Roses and 2 Passion-flowers.2 6 

6 Ampel^is Veitohi, self-clinging, 2s. 3d.; 13 .. .. i' 0 

6 Hardy Climbers (Jasmines, white and yellow. Honey¬ 
suckles, Clematis, Ootooeasteis, Virginian Creepers, ta) 1 9 

3 Large-fld. Clematis Jackmani, Biuigholme B^e, fta 2 9 

12 Large-leaved Irish Ivies .2 0 

3 Clematis montana, 3 O. Flammula. 3 O. Vitalba ..26 
12 Giant Tuberous l^onias, 3s. 6d.; 25 for .. ..46 

12 Oaloeolarias Golden Gem or Sultan .16 

13 Coreopsis grandiflora, grand yellow .19 

13 Gaillardia grandiflora, 2«.; 20 Canterbuir Belli ..16 

20 Antirrhinums, white or choice mixed.16 

12 Carnations from Benary's choice strain.16 

6 Perennial Peas, white, rose, scarlet. Is. 9d.: 13 for .. 3 0 
6 Pyrelhrums, single or double, name^ls. 9d.; 12 for 3 0 
6 Tritoma Uvaria grandiflora (Red Hot Poker) .. ..30 

12 Hybrid Primroses, very choice strain.IS 

12 Sweet Briers, Qs. 9d.; 6 English Lavender (strong) 1 6 

6 Variegated Ivies, Gold and ^Iver.3 3 

6 Perennial Cornflowers, red, whit^ yellow, la. 9d.; 13 3 0 
6 Anemone Japonica alb^ Is. 6d; 3 ^drangea Dr. Hon 1 3 
6 Heuchera sanguinea, beautiful coral-reo. Is. 9dL ; 13 3 0 
12 Gypsophila iMnicuIata, white Fem-saver ..30 

6 Aquile^a chrysantha, loag->purred yellow. Is. Sd.; 12 3 0 

6 Michaelmas Daisies, white in 3 var.16 

12 Sweet Williams, Auricula-eyed.IS 

6 Doronicum(Giant Yellow Marguerite).early, Is. 6d.; 12 3 6 

6 Lychnis chailcedonica, intense scarlet.16 

6 Campanulas, in 3 choice varieties.16 

6 Lupinus podyphillus.IS 

6 Day Lilies, in 4 var.16 

Any lls. worth of the above oar. paid for lOs., and oorreotly 

named. Deseriptive Cat^ogues post free. 

J. DERRICK, ROSE GROWER, P0RTI8HEAD. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

Imperial 

Liquid Plant Food. 


For all Growing Plants in the House or Garden. 

For Tennis and Croquet liawns, Golf and Bowling Greens 

VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

Ask yonr Seedsmen or Nurserymen for it 
and take no other. 

SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


132, COMMERCIAL STREET, LONDON, E. 


Google 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

L Netting, small mesh, will keep out the smallest birds, 
35 square yards for Is. Will not rot if left out in all weathers. 
Carriage paid on all orders over Ss. As supplied to the Roysl 
Gardens. Commoner Netting at 60 sq^re yards for 1> — 
From H. J. GAS80N, Garden Netting Works, Rye. 

Original frurri 

CORNELL UNIVERS'TY 
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jT. TURNER, CTi SUTTON, GHESTERi 

Great Spring Clearance Sale. 

I ThlB season being the beat I have over had. I am doatroua of making many alterations. I now offer the whole of my 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES TO CLEAR THE WHOLE OP IT OUT. The offers are M « ^seld. toders 

oarrlago paid. GRATIS this week the whole of my stock of Anratums (the Golden-rayed Lily of Japan). aU sizes. 3 LILIUM 
AURATUMS GRATIS for every 28. 6d. spent, as long as they last. Orders in strict rotation; same day if possible. This offer 
surpasses any yet made by mo or anybody else. (PLEASE REMEMBER ME FOR BULBS.) 


miGRIDIA, MEXICAN LILIES.—Sale price, 

L io 4 sorts. 24, la. Bd. . . ' . 

rUNKIAS OR DAY LILIES.—Usual price, 

t 1(1. ewh ; Sale price, 6 for 1«. 6d. ... 

GREENHOUSE SHRUB (Libonia).—Flowers 

O* like a Heath. Sale price, 3. la. 6d. 

TjOUBLE ANEMONES, named varieties.- 

■U Sale price, 50, in 5 aorta, la. 6d. __ 

T ILIUM UMBELLATUM GRANDIFLO- 

iJ RUM.-Sale price. 24. la. Gd 

HERANIUMS FOR BEDDING.—Silver Leaf, 

IT Happy Thought, Raaiiail, V<»uviuii, John Gibbons, H. 
Jacroby, 3b. dozen; 15s. 100. . .... 

DECONIAS, started, 1 year old, for beddmg, 

D KX), in 5 ooloum, Oa.; 50, Sa.; 25, Ss. 

FIRK THORNS (CratJi'gna Pyraoanthft), full of berries in 
auiumn. Hale price, 6, la. 6d. . , 

JAPANESE HUNEYHUCKLE, largo stulf, variegated 
kavift. la. size, 6, Is. 6cl. Sale price. 

JES-iAMINB, white and yellow. Hale price, 6, la. M. 
SKEDLTNGH.—Lupins, mixed, Sale prioc, 50, Is. 3d. binglo 
Pyrtlhruni, SD Is. 3d. 

SALK PRICE --12 Tea Roses for 2s. 6d. , „ , , 

GLOXINIAS, started, 6, la. 3d.; 13,28. Gd ; named, o for la.; 
r, la M • 3.=< 

DOT Bl.E BEGONIAS, alartcd, pink and white, 6 for Is. 6d. 
S;ile price. 

GLATUOLUH BRENCHLEYEN81S, 13. 3a. , ^ 

DOl'BUi BEGONIAS, atarted, 5. in Scoloura, 2 r »1. ; 10, 53. 
FtTNKTA SUBCORDAT.A GKaNDIFLORA, 6,1s bd. 
LIBONIA. greenhouse shrub, 3 for la. 

K \LvSAM8. Camellia-flowered, 12 for la. 

CARNATIONS, named, 6, 28.; 12, 38, 6d.; Onraeon Clove, 
12. 3e. 6d. PINKS.-E. Ladhama Pink, 6, 2s. 6d.; 12, 4a. 
Seedling Carnations, 25, la. 3d. 

CANNAS, CR02:Y'8, named, 6, 2a 6d.; 12. 4a. M. Sale 
pri.». A la 6d.: 12, k 6d. Mixed. 6, la.: 12. la. 9d. 
AMERICAN PEARL TUBEROSES. Sale price, 25. Is. 6d. 
(Ordinary price, 12. 28.) 

GLADIOLTT8, LKMOINE’S hardy hybrida, 12. la. 8d. Bale 
price, 25, Is. 6d. ... .... 

(JLADIOLUS GiVNDAVENSIS, exhibition bulba, 12, la. 6d. 

Sale price, 25. Is. 6d. , « « 

nHJXINlAS ERECT A ORANDIFLORA, named, 6,28.6d.; 

12, 4&6(l. Sale pricn. 6, la. Od.; 12, 3a 
AD.AQIJALACE BROAD BEAN, largest for exhibition. 

aora- 

______ . span), 2 Oalla tethloplca 

(Idly of Nile), 2 longiflorum, 2 lancifolium rubrum, 2 LiUum 
nmbellatum grandlflorum, 2 Lilium apeoioaum albnm Krat. 
Lot, 2a 6d., worth Sa. Sale price 28. 

Choice ft Named 

1. THE BRIDE (new), white, very fine, 50, la 9d. 

I SCARLET QUEEN, largo single acarlet, 50. la 

5. MRS. WAL^R (extra), white, blue shaded, GO, la 9d. 
t HELEN MARIA, dark blue, very pretty. 50, la 9d. 

6. MIXED double, a grand mixture. 50, la 9d. 


50 in 5 aorta la Od.*; {oJIn°5 aorta' 28.'6d. Sale prioe, any 50, la. 

BSOONIA. TubogJJHgJtjIl. do^ 16^ 

COQUET DE CLAREMONT, deep roae .. 8d. * 

H. NUBAIN, deep-red.8d. 

LAVENIA,cherry-red.8^ 

LUCY MOURY, roae ooloor.8^ 

LUTEANANAFL..PI>.jbiightyeUow .. 8d. 
MULTIFLORA GRAOILTS, bright itraw- 

berry colour .8i 

PETIT HENRY, briidit crimaon-acarlet .. 8d. 

ROSEAMUI/nFLORA. Boft roae .. .. 8d. 

80LIEL DB AUSTERLITZ, fiery red .. 8d. 6a 60 b. 

DOUBU BEGONIAS. 5*?-lA 

OLEMENCTEDENISART. fine satiny roae 0 10 7 6 64 0 

LAFAYETTE, dazzling cinnabar-red .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

MAD. GALLAIRD, fleshy roae .. .. 1 2 10 6 96 0 

BXGONIA& Single varieties. Prise strain. 

Hale price half below prioea For 6. Dor. Per 50 
Scarlet, moat brilliant and effectlre .. 2/6 
Roae, a delicate and lovely oolour .. 2/S 
Orange, rich and diatinct .. ..2/3 

White, perfectly pure.2/8 

” " ■ charming colour .. 2/9 


4/6 

4/- 

4/- 

4/6 

6 /- 

4/6 

S/- 


15/- 

13/- 

13/- 

15/- 

16/6 

16/- 

9/8 


Yellow, a moat--- 

ExtraPine Mixed, all the above ooloura 2/6 

Extn Pine Mixed.1/9 

Bale {Nice of above Prize Strain. 5 colours, and mixed, half 
above prices as long aa uni old. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS, 4d. each: 6. la. 6d; 12, 28.6d. 
Mixed, per dozen, 28. 

SHOW BAHU^ 6d. each ; 6. 28. M.; 12. 4a. 6d. 
FANCY, 6d. each; 6, 2 b. 6d. 
nA(7rU8 DAHLL^, large roots, named, 12, 

u 23. 6d.; mixed, 12. 28. 

OPECIAL OFFER OF ROSES, 12, 4 to 7 feet, 

. ^ for 68.: Gloire de Dijon, Turner’s Crimson Rambler, 
Gloire de MargotUn, Perle Blanche, Ulrich Brunner, Mad. 
Gabriel Loizet, Maigna Charter, Champion de Napoleon, 
j Coonteaa de Shudenburg, Belle de Baltimore, La Guirland, 

I Oradlia. a aurpriae parc^ of Roaea, 12 for 6a. Sale, 12, 4a. 6d. 
TURNER’S Plants.—L obelia cardmalia (the 
T Bed Lob^ia), 6, la. 6d.; 12, 2s. 6d. Pentstemons, Kelway'a 
named, 6 for 2a. 6d.; mixed, 12, la. 6d. Cannae, roots. 12. 
‘A Gd.: named. 6. A. 6d. Punkia (Day Lilies). 6. la. 6d.; 12. 
38 6d. Japanese Wineberry, la. each. Hypericum Moaerianum 
(Roae of Sharon), 6d. each; dozen, 5e. Phyaalia Franchettl 
(Japanese Lantern), roots, 6, la. 3d.; Alkekengi (Winter 
, Cherry), roota, ^ la. 6d. Shruba: Ouiweaaas, various aorta, 
•pectmena, 6, a. 6d.; 12,4a. 6(L 12 various shrubs, 2a. 6d. 


SB. 6d. COLLSCTION OF GLADIOLUS. 

24 Lemoioe'a 24 Kelway'a 24 Gandavenate 

Half. Is. 6d. Sale price. 

flLADIOLUS, HYBRIDS.—Kelwa/B Gold 

^ Medal strain, named, 6, la. 9d.: 12, 8a. ELelway’a, in 
extra fine mixturoa, 12, la. 6d.; 24, 2a. 6d. , 

“PUNKIA, variegated leaves, like variegated 

A Aspidiatn^ large roots. Sale price, 6, la. 6d. 

nREKNH^USE COLLECTION.— 25 plants, 

^ mixed, la. 6d.; 50, 28. 6d.; if named, 3<L ex^. 

BEDDING PLANTS AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. ALL 
GOOD STUFF AT SALE PRICES. 

ASTERS, the very finest, 60, Is. 6d.; 100, 

2'«. fd. Dwarf Ten-week Stock, 50, la. 6d ; 100, 28. 6d. 
Pyrethrum (Golden Feather), 50, la.; 100, la. 9d. Nicotiana 
allinia (Tobacco), 25, la. 3d. Marguerites, white and yc'low, 
25, la. 3d.; 50, 28 Heliotropes, light, dark, or mixed, 25, 
Is. 6d Fuchsias. 25, Is. 6d. Dahlias from cuUings, Cactu^a 
and Fancy Pompons, 25, la. Fd. Calceolarias, yellow, 25, Is. M. 
Calceolarias, crimson, 25, Is. 6d. Marigolds Eldorado, 25, la. 
Marigolds Legion of Honor, French. 25, Is. Petunias, single 
or double, 25, Is. 6d. Echevorias, 12, Is. 6d. Red Lobelia, 12, 
2b. 6d. Geraniums, 12, la. 3d. CbryBantbcmums, 25 for la. 6d 

A RALIA SIEBOLDI, 2 years old, 6, Is. fid. ; 

■tl 13, 2a. 6d. Coleus (French Nettleal, 13, la. 6(1. Primulas, 
25, la 6d. Named Chrysanthemuma. 12 in 12 aorta. Is. 6d. 
Pasaion-flowera, 3 for la. 3d. Aspidiatra leaves, want grow¬ 
ing, 12, la. Od. Named Heliotropes, 6, 28. fd.; K. 4 b. W. 
Named Fuchsias, 12, 2a. 6d. Named Geraniums. 12. 2s. H. 
Jacoby, Queen of Whites, Niphetoa, Happy Thought, 
Scented, X’eauviuB, Ivy-leaf. Bijou, Amy Hogg, Raspail, J. 
Glbb(>nB, Pink, Scarlet, 28. dozen. Sale price. 

“DEGONIAS.—Prize strain, 2-year-old tubers, 
Sale price. 12, la. 9d.; 25, 3a.; 50, 5e.: 100, 9b. 


; 25,_ _ . . 

■ Prize strain, 1-year-old, in 5 
; so, 3a. 8d.: lOO, 68. 6d. Bale prio*. 


“DEGONIAS. 

colours, 25, 2a 

■pEGONIAS.—Prize strain for pots, guaran- 

teed to take prizes if well grown. Sale price for 2-year- 
old, 5, la. 6(1.; 10, 6d.; 20, 48.; 50,8a.; 100, 15 b., in " ’ 

■nOUBLE BEGONIAS, in 5 

dJ in 5 (wlours, Is. 6d.; 10, 28. Gd.; 20, 


2yoar8 6ld,'5. in’5 ooloura, 2 b. 6(1. ; 10, 4b. ; 20, 78. 6d.; 50, 
16 b. 8d. Prize atrain. Started, 5 for 3 b. 

GLOXINIAS ERECTA ORANDIFLORA, 

V7 2-year-old bulbs, in splendid mixtures. Sale price, 6, la.; 
12. la. 9d.; ICO, 12a. Named, 6, la. 9(L; 12, 3s.; 25, 5a. 6d.; 
100, 2Ca. 

“DECtONIA TUBERS, started in 6 colours, 

■tj Is. 6d.: 10, 28, 6d.: 20. 48.: lOJ, 12e. 6d. Sale price. 

TUrONT^RETIAS POTTSIandCROG()SMIiE- 

DU. FLORA—Sale price of either, 50. Is.; 100, la. 9d. 

AMERICAN PEARL TUBEROSES.—Sale 

price for good bulba, 25, la. 6(L . ^ 

qPANlSH 1RIS.-Started, 60, Is.3d.: Sylvia, 

1^ Mme. Rachel, Sir Newton, British Queen, La Favourite, 
La Beautie, Formosa, Heroine, Prince of Oruoge, Liladnua. 
Mixed ones not started, 6d. lOO. Sale price. 

P IS, FLAG, or IRIS GERMANICA.—These 

are solendid for gardens. Ordinary price, la. 6d. dozen. 
Sale price of Iris germanica, flowering roota, mixed, 50, 
la. 3d.: 100, 2 b. 3d.; 1,000, 208. Named, ordinary price, 4s. 6d. 
doz.; Sale price, named, 6, la.; 12, la. 6d.; 1(X), lOa. 

P IS KiEMPFERI (Japanese Lis).—Sale 

price of these, mixed, 12, Is.; 25, la. 6d.; named. 6, la.; 
12. la. 6d. A few colours: white, double white, violet and 
light centre, double white striped, double white, double 
violet, double blue, extra white, Ac. Sale price, named, 12, 
la. 6d.; ordinary price, 6 b. doz. 

“DiEbNIES —Kelway’s Gold Medal Singles, 

•L named, ordinary price, iSa. dozen; Sale price, 6. 3a. 6<L ; 
12, 68.: 25. lOa. 6d. Mixed Double, fine roots, worth 6a. doz.; 
Sale price, 12. 28. 6d.; 6 for la. 6d. 

OPiRiEAS Sale price.—Spiraea palraata, pink, 
^ 6, la.; 12, la. 6d. Ulmaria plena, aouble white, Sale 
27/6 I price, 6 for la.; 12, la. 6d. Spirs;a fllipendula flora-plena, 6 
for la.; 12, la. 6d. Spiraea aatilboidea, 6, la. 6d.; 12, 2 b. 6d., 
Sale price. Spirma anm(3U8 (Goat s-beard), Sale price, S, la. 3d. 


QJAXIFRAGE, large leaf, Sale price, fi for is.; 

^ 12, la. 6d. Echeverias, for biding. Sale pri(^, 6, la.: 12, 


LiUea), large yellow flowers. Sale 
lox, red and white, Sale price, 6 


la. 6d. Hemerocallia (Day 1 
price, 6, la.; 12, la. 6d. Phl( 
for la. 6d.; 12, 2 b. 6d. 

on nrtn lily of valley crowns, 

^V/j wV/V/ Sale pri(^ 50, la.; 100, la Gd. 

•pUFTED PANSIES, all colours, most lovely 

J- for bedding. 50, la. 6d.; 100, 2 b. 6d. White Pansies. 12, 
Is. White and Black, 25, Is. 3d. Yellow, 12, la. Pale Blue. 
25, la. Sd. Dark velvety colour, 25, la. 3d. 

HARNATIONS, seedlings.—Benary’s double, 

80 per cent, guaranteed, these one of the finest Carnations, 
25, la. 3d.; 50,2s.; 100, 3 b. 6d. Wallflowers, Sale price, 100,9d. 

AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI, self-clinging Vir- 

ginian Creeper, ordinary price, la. each; ^e price, 3, 
la. 3d.; 12, 4 b. 6d. (Cheap at lOa.) 

PERENNIALS, seedlings—Delphiniums, in 

-L extra fine mixtures, 25, la. 3d. Hollyhocka, Benary'a 
double, usual price, 2a 6d. dozen; Sale pric& 25, la 6d. 
Digitalis gloxinueflora. Foxgloves, mixed, 12, la. 3a. Anchuaa 
itaJica, lovely blue flower, fine for cutting, 25 for Is. 3d. 
Agrostomma, Flower of Jove, 25, la. 3d. Aquilegia, sm^, 25, 
Is. 3d. Cbelone barbata, 50, Is. 3d. Scotch Thistle, 6. la. 
Scarlet Geum, 50. la. 6d.; 100, 2a. 6d. All the above are half 
the ordinary price. 50, in 5 aorta, la. 6d.; 100, in 10 aorta, 2 b. 6d. 


H.P. ROSES, EXTRA LARGE. SALE PRICE. 

TURNER S CRIMSON RAMBLER, la. size, 3 for la. 3d. 

Six. Twelve 
■ 3 0 

3 0 
3 0 
3 0 
8 0 
2 6 
3 0 


MAGNA OH ART A, 4 feet high.1 

GENERAL JACQUEMINOT.1 

MRS. J. LAING. Hole price of 9d. Hize .. ..1 

MME G. LUIZET, black Rose.1 

8. DROPHIM. extra plants.I 

CAPT. CHRISTY, good atuff .1 

MME. R, MONNENT, P. Neyron. Mrs. Paul . 1 

IJAMED GLADIOLUS. — Kelway’s Gold 

•1-v Medal, 6, named, la. 3d. Gladiolus gandavenaia (la. 6d. 
dozen). Sale price, 25, la. 6d.; 100, 4a. Candldum LUiea, Sale 
price. 12, la.; 25. Is. 6d. 

T OBELIA Emperor William from cuttings, 
•LI large bushes, 25, la. 3d.; 100, 4a. Lobelia cardinalla 
^een Victoria, red leaved, 6, la. 6d.; 12, 2 b. 6d. 
pERNS in small pots, 6 varieties, 6 Pteris, 1 
-L Maiden hair. 6, la. 3d.; 12, 28.; 100, 12a. 

pRI VET.—Sale price, 60, Is. fid. Small 

-L Deutzia gracilis. Sale price, 25, la. 6d. Ampelopaia 
Veitchi, small, Sale price, 12, la. 6^ Ciematla, tmall, 6, 
la. 6d.; 12. 28.6d. Large, la. each. 

SALE PRICE OF TEA ROSES AT HALF ORDINARY PRICE. 

Six. Twelve 

MARECHAL NIEL, yeUow, lB.e»*o,3,la.3d. 2 0 — 

MAREOHAL NlEL.yeUow,6d .19 3 0 

GLOIRE DEDrjON,buff-vV' ^,3.lB.3d. ‘ ' 

SOUV. DE PRES. GAP ^ a fine plants 

PERLE DE3JAPT>"' ycjilow .. 

COQUET DE L"*' --c of the beat Roaea 

80UV. DE LA .^alMAISON, white, extra 
BERMOSA, adv. at 6u. each. Bale price 
MARIE DE ORLEANS, coppery-yellow, fine.. 1 
CLOTHILDE SOUPKRT, miniature .. ..1 

MME. DE WATTEVILLE, white and salmon 1 
MME. FALOOT, nankeen and yellow 
MME. LAM BARD, roay-bronze .. 

MME. HOHTE, pale lemon . 

.—-- 


MME. 8. COGHET, creamy-crlmaon centre 
5 colours I THE QUEEN, white^'ellow 
K duchess de AUERSTADT, yeUow .. 

colours, 6 small, | FRANCIS KRUGER, coppery-yeUow .. 

LAC lOLE, carmine-rose. 

MME. BERARD, fine coppery-yellow .. 

STAR OP ZION, yellow . 

KAI8ERIN AUG. VICTORIA, white Rose 
MAM AN COCHET, the finest terra-ootto 
REINE EMMA DES FAS. splendid Rose 
LEO XIll, a ten useful sort 
80UV. DE MME. J. METRAL, fine flower 

MME. WELSH.. 

A. VIBERT, pure white . 

BOUQUET D OR, pale yellow .. 

CBLl!^ FORESTIER, pale yeUow .. 

REVE D’OR deep yellow. 

MONTHLY BRIGHT PINK 
MONTHLY BRIGHT RED 

CAPUCINE, fine yeUow . 

AU above Roaea offered Sale 
Your own selection, 1 of a sort, 


3d. 2 6 
1 9 
1 9 
1 6 
1 6 
1 3 
3 
6 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


price aa long aa unsold only. 
6. 2 b. 6d.; 12,48. 


LILIUMS, MY OWN IMPORTATION. 


SALE PRICE. 

Six. Twelve 


Auratuma, 5 to 7 inches. Bale price .. ..1 

Auratuma (Golden-rayed Lily). 8-inoh .. .. 1 

Auratuma, in fine condition, 9^in(fli .. .. 2 

Auratuma (adv. at la. each; Ida. dozen. 10 to 12) 3 

Auratuma, extra large, each la.5 

Lilium apecioaum rubrum, 9 to 10.1 

JLdUum apecioaum roaeum.1 

Lilium longiflorum (hardy Harriai), 5-lnoh .. 1 

Lilium longiflorum, extra large.1 

Lilium lorgiflorum giganteum .I 

Lilium Batemanl .2 

Lilium Krameri (pink) .1 

LiUum lunbellatiun grandlflorum.1 

Lilium tigrinum Fortunei.1 

Lilium lancifolium roaeum ..1 

Lilium lancifolium rubrum.1 

Lilium speciosum album Krwt. 

Lilium monslrum album . 

Lilium lancifolium album. 

Lilium cethiopica (Nile Lily) . 

Liliiun Calla (Little Gem).1 

Lilium tigrinum (Tiger Lily).— 

Lilium (Scarborough Lily).2 0 

All above Lilies are offered leas than half ordinary prke. 

rpOMATOES for planting, 25, Is. fid.—Chal- 

-L longer, fine fruit, very prolillc; Conqueror, early red, 
heavy cropper; Hathway'a Excelsior, round red, solid flesh, 
large red fruit, t)est for ordinary use inaide or out. Sale 
price. 25, la. 6d. 

T)UNNER BEANS, 8d. quart.-Oiant White 

•Lv Runner, P. Lady, Champion, white seeded. 

fIROZY’S CANNAS, named, 6, Is. fid.; 12. 

28.6d.; mixed, 6. Is.; 12. la. 6d. Double Begoniaa 5, 
in 5 ooloura, 2 b. 9d.; 10, 5a.; 20, 98.; exhibition size, 5. Ss.; 
10,98.; 25 for £1. 

pEAS, fid. per quart.—Bliss’ Abundance, 


Oonauerm, William Conqueror, A Wonder, Ne Plus Ultra. 

VIOLETS FOR FORCING.—Clumps, 12, Is.; 

Y 24, la. 9(1 Japanese Lanterns, 6, la. 6d. 

AAA PANSIES.—MLxed, 60, Is. 3d.; 

^IUV/)V/UV/ separate ooloura, white, yellow, and blue, 
12, la : 25. Is. 9d. 

“HAISIES, white, 60, Is. 3d.; pink and white, 

•L' 60. la. 3d. 


Digitized b 


. Gougle 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FOR GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 
NONE TO EQUAL IT. 

5 IBS. . 10 IBS.3'6.28 US. 7 A 5 ,56 lbs.13/6, 
ALL carriage paid 
SEND FOR PAMPHLETS,GRATIS & POST FREE 

WITHS MANURE C9 HEREFORD. 


Largest Makers of 
High-class Hose in the World 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 

NORWICH 


CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 

CARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 

ESTIMATES FREE. 


REGISTERED 


SPECIAL TOMATO MANURE. 


MEW Discovery, and quite distinct from any 

-L^ other Manure. The latest chemical triumph for the 
production of abundance of highly-coloured fruit, ercn in the 


poore^ orer-croppcd soil, at the same time implying to the 
plants 

A DECIDED DISEASE-RESISTING POWER. 

J cwt. i cwt. Icwt. 
46 8 6 16.- 


Tlnai BaEs{ 

XL ALL GRADUATING MANURE, 

The best all-round Fertiliser in the market for mixing with 
the soil in borders or pots, either for Plants, Fruit-trees, 
Vegetables, or Shrubs. 

Jcwt. Icwt. 
10 6 21 - 

XL ALL PERFECTLY SOLUBLE MANURE, 

For top^ressing and using in solution. Surprising and im¬ 
mediate results. A ■niA.lf pinch of it does the work. In 


Tins 


No 75.-MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 


Samples Price Lists Free. 


Ko at tempt has been 


No. 77.-VIOLET FRAME, 8ft. by 4ft., 
similar to No. 75, with Two Lights. 


Ladiek and Gentlemen waited upon bv appoint- 

MENT IN ANY PART OF TBB KINGDOM. 


We arc oxhlhitinK at the ROYAL SHOW, 
MAIDSTONE, June 19th to 24th. 

See our Stand. No. 350. 


IHEATHMAN'S. 


fe«^MANY 
% SIZES 
^IlKINOS 
JOUSTS 
^ FREE 
WC PAY 
w.. CARSIAGW 


I >>ATENT 

EXTENSION e 
LADDERS * 
&STEPS J 


CARRIAGE PAID 


on Orders of 40 b. and upwards 
to most Goods Stations. 


I iL.iz.CKd: asib.seib.icwt 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 34 to 25% Ammonia 4/3 8/8 16/- 

Nicrate of Soda, »5 % Ihire Nitrate .. 4/- 7/8 14/- 

Bulpbateof Potash, Sulphate of Potash 4/9 8/6 16/- 

Aluriate of Potssb. 8u % Uuriste of Potash 4/8 8/- 15/- 

Kalnit, 33 to 34 % Sulphate of Potash .. 2/3 3/6 6/- 

Dried Blood, 13 to 16 % Ammonia .. 5/- 9/- 17/1' 

Superphosphate, 25 to 38 % Soluble 

Phosphate .2/3 4/- 7/*' 

tin. and iin. Bones, 4 % Ammonia. 4.'i % 

Phosphate . 29 5/- 9/- 

Pure Boue Meal, 4 % Aoimonii., 4.'i % 

Phosi^ate .2/9 5*3 10/- 

Pure Dissoired Bones, 3J % Aoimonis, 

3S%Photphs»e .2/3 1/6 9 A 

Excoialor FerttUzor, 8Ammunia. 

24 Phosphate. 64 rtulphaie ni Potash 13 6 21/- 
Patent Sllioate. — a spocia ity f<»r 
enlarging fruits and blooms .. — 7.6 12 6 

The abore are carriage paid pi ices for aTh witnord.u 
only. E*ery article guarante''d l*cst "f I's nsioc^iv*’ 
kind, and sold only with a giiarrn'c«d an dyitis. 

We make a SPECIALITY of compound- 
iDR purcuaecrs* own receipts for Asri- 
cultural and Horticultural Fertilizers. 
Estimates Riven free. 

THE SILICATE OO., Ltd., Agricultural P.oridcrs. 
Bone Crushers, and Manufacturers of Chemical 
Fertilizers, Poultry Foods, kc., Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts. EsUblish^ 1888. 


Easily 

Carried. 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effectiye Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The Immense sale of this Boiler and the numerous tmlia- 
Cions of it sent out in recent years afford abundant tesUmony 
to its undoubted success. 

No. 1, to heat 100 feet of Much pipe .. . 182 17 0 

No. 2, „ 300 „ „ ... 4 2 6 

No. 3. .. 400 M .. .. 6 10 O 

Also in larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of l-liich pipe. 
Complete apparatus from £4 17s. 

Ittiutrated tA»t$ attd on applioation. 

MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 

Hobtioultuoal Builders and Hbatino Enoikbbbs 

Loughborough, Leieestershire. 

LoBdOB Office: 96a. VICTORIA STREET. 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


Suire indoors 
out of rcai’h ol 
burglars. 


I INSECTICIDE :■ 

admitted by Users to be 
The BgsT Plant Wash 
for Garden A Greenhouse 


it 

absolutely 


O-OFZ* sSe OO. 

GARDEN HOSE.—Improved Rubber Garde o 
Hose -tJhcaper than erer— 2<L per fL Guaranteed New 
and Perfect, and to stand high oressure. 60 feet, with bra« 
Uttings, lls. ; larger size, 138. Hose Reels, 78.9d. Sample 
of Hose free by post, lid. Armoured Garden Hose, 5d. per ft 
REEL . 

§ a HTTINCS 2 


EFORE going into your garden 
in the morning, take a cup of 

rpY’C PURE 

rill O GONGENTRATED 


fO (flU0R», PIGEONS, NABBITI. 

MUkia > arrel, uammerlesB, breeoh-loadtni Shot Guns, eof 
vertM fnm Goreroment Rifles, and fltteil to take U-gang' 
0 F *hF b oartrtdges; specially bored by an Improred procew 
(or long range and great penetration . Unequalled for all 
long dmancM shooUng, lS«. each. Double-barrel Bre^^oh 
icaoeri, from 81%. Air Guns, 12s. M. WsHdug-etlck Qnna, 
iTs. 8d. Alarm Guni- 7s 64. Send 8 stamps for frioa List 
MIDLAND GUN OO.. Bath •*r«et. Blrmlnaham. 


GARDEN TENT.-8 feet high, 6 feet square, suiier- 
striped canras, improred d*»ira, quite new, 378. 6d. ; cost 
Zgiu Can be seen fixed up. Dealers in Outdoor Games and 
Requisites (new and second-hand) at half the usual prices 
Tennis, Croquet, Cricket, etc. 

17,18. K i ng-street. Covent Ga rden . W.C. 
l^EED Kn*f.,ER.—Hunt’s Universal, k« tisF-ri 

• Y by Boro' Reading, 1'alaier Fsrk, largest nursfri''/'. ct-' 

1 gallon (1 to 25), 3*.; (I to .50) 3s. 3d.. tins free. 5 gallons ai 
Is. 6d.; (1 to M), 2s. 3d.; 40 gallons at Is. 3d.: (1 to 50), Is. 9d. 


fortify your system against talcing cold 
It 18 rorresMng, sustalnlBg, and Invigo¬ 
rating. Also give tlic gardener a cup odcc 
or twice dnring the day ; he will work all 
the better for it' 

DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.8.E., says that it is 
"Richest in flesh-forming and energy-producing con¬ 
stituents." Adding " There is no better food." 


FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS. 


12 g-ln., 30 6-10., 50 5-tn.. 50 4-ln., 50 3-in., packed In orate and 

E t OD rail (or 7s. 6d. 1899 Illustrated OaUlogue Flower Pots 
sd Pant, Bailors, Rhubarb and Seakale Pots, Vases, 
pesbKres.—Addraes T. PRATT. Rsrthenwsre Works, Dudley. 


HARDEN NETTING.—100 square yards, one 

VJ piece. 3s , carriage free. Se id cash.- E. A.'NORIHEY 
Auctioneer, Plymouth. 



Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



















GARDEmNB ILLVSTRATED, 


i 500 Houses in 
i Stock to 

} Select from. 

} Inspection 
) Invited. 

I Illustrated 
} List free. 


Largest Steam 
Horticultural 
W^orks in the 
World. 
Works cover 
5 acres. . 


HORTICULTURAL PROVIDERS, 

755, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E 


LANTERN ROOF 

CONSERVATORY 

A very elegant and highly 
finished structure. 


CIRCULAR LIGHT 

CONSERVATORY. 

Substantially constructed 
upon the njost approved 
' principles. 

Bee No. 9 in List, pr.st free. 


liSteBt Frame, Beat Weldleaa 
‘^teel TuIm- 8, 1899 Improved 
Bottom Bracket, TaoKeiit 
Wheels, Brake and Mud 
Guards Ornt's from £5 lOa. 
Ladies' from £’> (with Dress A 
Gear Guards), twelve months’ 
Warranty. Lists free. Agents 
wanted. 




CUCUMBER FRAMES 


SPAN-ROOF FORCING HOUSE. 

k A most useful house foi 
gentlemen, nurserymen, 
&c., for forcing and grow, 
ing Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
Melons, Ac. Complete and 
ready for erecting on 
brickwork. 


SPAN-ROOF 

CONSER¬ 

VATORY. 

Substantially and 
handsomely built. 
See No. 20 in List. 


Made of IJ-in. well-seasoned red d*al with 2-In. sashes, 
glazed 21 oz. 

6 ft. by 4 ft. * . .. SOa. 

8 ft. by C ft. .. .. 508, 


Length. 
20 ft. 
40 ft 
100 ft 


ARDEN LIGHTS. 

Painted and Glazed 21-os. 
8fL by 2ft .. «/-each 
Vs^ 4ft by 3ft .. 6/6 „ 

6ft by 4ft .. 9/- „ 
Unglazed. 

^ 6ft by 4ft .. 3/6 „ 
Special quotations foi large qin ii'.ities. 


Span. 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE 


Bverything Complete 
and 

iteady for Erecting. 
From £2 16 b. 


SAFETY 

CHICKEN COOP. 


INVINCIBLE HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


Coop only, 48. 6d. each; 
12 for 50 b. S ft Movable 
Wire Run, Ss. each extra. 


MOST EFFICIENT AND 
CHEAPEST 
IN EXISTENCE. 

Cost of complete Appara¬ 
tus fer Greenbouae, with 4-in. 
flow and .reliim pipes along 
one side. 


AMATEUR FORCING HOUSES. 


For Cnoumbors, 
Tomatoes. Melons. 
&o. 

Brerything complete. 
From 50s. 


Dove or 
Plaeon 
Cote 
for 
WalL 


RAPID PROPAGATORS. 

For raising plants from seeds, 
slips, or cuttings. 

1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft 6 in. .. 16s. 

2 ft 6 in. by 1 ft 10 in. .. 20e. 

4 ft by 2 ft .. 40 b. 

Squares of glass for top not 
Induded. 


Nest 


LATEST DESIGNS IN RUSTIC WORK. 


MISSION, SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENT, 

OK 

BILLIARD ROOM. 


IRON BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Made in Sectior s OUR LEADING This House, 

Oomplete, £3 ICa. FEATURE, £5 £4 complete. 

For other dettif/yu see List. 


Ohurches, Temporary Hoepitals, Bungalows. 

Packed on rail, or erected In any part of the 
- Kingdom. 


SPECIAL LOTS TO BE CLEARED AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 

U-ual To 

Price. Clear. 

£0 .5 0 ..£026 
0 12 6 .. 0 7 6 


7 folding Garden Chairs, each .. 

Glazier's Diamond, new. 

27 Unglazed Lights, 4 ft. A 3 ft, each 
lican-to Greenhouse, 14 ft by 8 ft., 

door ill front. 

Spao-roof Greenhouse, portable, 

complete. 

Lean-to Greenhouse, SO ft. by 12 ft., 

oomplete. 

100 Half Glass Door^ various sizes .. 
Tbree-QuarterBpan Roof Greenhouse, 
30 ft. by 12 ft., for brickwork 
Lantern Roof Conservatory, 20 ft. by 

12 ft . 

Span Roof Forcing House, wood base, 

12 ft. by 8 ft. 

52 UnglazM Lights, 6 ft. by4 ft., each 
10 Glazed Lights 6 ft. by 4 ft, rach.. 
5 Span Roof Ouctunber Houses, for 


Plans and EBtImatWi 


PORTABLE STABLE, 
COACH-HOUSE, 

and 

HARNESS-ROOM 

COMBINED. 

See No. 11 in IJst, 
Post free. 


SPECIAL LOW QUOTATIONS 
FOR HORTICULTURAL 
TIMBER AND IRON. 


CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS. 

27 in. wide. 

8. d. s. d. s. d. 

3 ft long .. 0 11 16 ft long.. 1101 9ft.long 2 8 

4 ft, „ 1 8 7 ft. 2 1 10 ft „ 3 5 

5 ft. „ .. 1 6 18 ft . 2 61 

Ashphalte Roofing Felt Ss. 6d. per roll of 25 yards. 
Special quotations given for Quantities. 


BICYCLE or 
TRICYCLE 

HOUSES. 

0 ft long, 4 ft. wide, 

6 ft high. £2 6s. 

See List 


brickwork, eaoli 100 ft by 10 ft, 
complete, with centre gutters, 
roof ventilators, doors. 21 oz. glass, 
everything new, ready for erecting, 

the lot. 

Oan be had separate at £33 each. 

8 Galvanised Arches, 7 ft by 4 ft., 
perfect. 


GLJV8S. 

Sixes and Prices npon application. 


16 doz. Pea Guards, per doz. 


OLD KENT ROAD, LON DON,,ir 3.E. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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KERR’S DAHLIAS 

All claasefl, in 400 best varieties, from 2s. 6d. doz. All the 
best 1898 varieties in stock. See our Catalogue. 

'* I have great faith in your firm. The Dahlias I sent for 
last year a-ere the best I got from anywhere, and I got some 
from 5 difFerent firms. ’—A. O., ShelHeld, 30th January, 1899. 

GRAND NEW CACTUS VARIETIES of 1898. 
—2*2 of the best. All Is. each; or our selection, 10s. doz.; 
G for 5s. 3d. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS (true type), older vars, from 

?8. Gd. doz. Show. Fancy, and Pom pone Dahlias, 

in all the fine.st exhibition varieties, from 2 b. 6d. doz. All 
from single pots, carefully packed, and post free. See our 
Catalogue. 

SWEET PEAS, 24 fine new varieties, large packet of 
each, 2s. 6d.; 12 finest varieties, Is. 6d. See our List. 
ROCK PLANTS (Hardy Herbaceous), 100 for 20i. 
38. doz. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS.— A specialty. See Cata¬ 
logue. 12 varieties, 3s.; 100 in 50 varieties, 21 b. 

PURE WHITE EVERLASTING PEA, the most 
useful hardy plant for cutting purposes in cultivation; 
lovely ivory-white flowers produced in the greatest profu¬ 
sion. 9a. each; 2 for Is. 3d.; 12 for 5s. 

BEGONIAS, DOUBLE EKHIBITION.-FuU-size 
tubers, separate colours, 9d. and Is. each; 78. Gd. and Os. per 
doz. Nothing better to be had at three times the price. 
BEGONIAS, SINGLE EXHIBITION. - Gold 
Medal strain. Scarlet, yellow, white, orange, and pi nk . 
First size tubers, 4 b. doz.; smaller size 2a. 6d. doz. 
BEGONIAS. — Choicest named Doubles, 12a. and 
158. doz. 

All our Begonias are now started into growth. 

*' Double Begonias to hand this morning in splendid condi¬ 
tion. I never saw finer tubers.'—W. O. K., West Hartlepool, 
Srd March, 1899. 

TOMATO PLANTS.—Kerr’s Prizetakor, without 
doubt the finest scarlet Tomato in cultivation, for exhibi¬ 
tion unequalled, and an extraordinary cropper, ‘28. dozen. 
This variety gained 1st prize at the last great Glasgow show. 
PASSIFLORA ALBA (the White Passion-flower). 
Gd. each; 6 for 2 b. Gd. 

ALTH.^ A NIGRA, The Black Hollyhock, grows 

8 feet high, very striking, Gd. each; G for 28. 


FLOWE^NG CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A speciality. 50 best and newest varieties from 28. Gd. doz. 
These glorious flowers shoull lie in every garden. Plant at 
oii«», and with little more attention they will be a nia* b of 
bloom from July until frost sets in. No garden complete 
without them. 12 finest plants, in variety of colours, 28. Gd. 

LOBELIA, Gd. doz.; 33. 100 Asters, mixed and in 
separate colours. Dwarf, Tall. Comet, &c., 4d. doz.; 28. 6d. 
100. StOCka mixed or separate colours, 4d doz ; 2s. 6tl. 
10J; also PMox. ^Iden Feather, Mariaolds, 
Antirrhinums, Nasturtiums, &c., Ac. 

FANCY AND SHOW PANSIES, 12 finest named, 
2 b. 6d. 

WHITE HEATHER, nice plants, 9d. each. 
TROP,S:OLUM SPECIOSUBL - Glorious scarlet 

climber. 9d. each ; 2 for Is. 3d, 

GLADIOLL— Finest mixed bedders. 9d. doz.; Ss. 6d. 100. 
GLADIOLL— Splendid Hybridised Seedlings. Cannot be 
excelled. 12 for 28.; 50 for 78.; 100 for 12s. 

GLADIOLL finest exhibition named varieties, Ss. and 
48. Gd. doz. 

ALBINO*— New white Pink, equal to the finest Carnation, 
very scarce. 6d. each ; 6 for 2 b. 3d.; 48, doz. 

The following are all perfectly hardy, and once planted 
permanent. For garden decoration or cutting unexcelled. 
BOCCONIA CORDATA (Plume Poppy).—A slorious 
plant with lovely creamy-white feathery spikes. Go. each; 
6 for 2s. 6d, 

MPNTBRET1A8.-A most charming plant, not unlike 
miniature Gladiolus, rich scarlet and yellow, unrivalled for 
cutting. 28. 3d doz. 

DELPHINIUMS* —We have a fine stock of this splendid 
border pUnL finest mixed colours, 3s. doz. 

ORIENTAL POPPIES, finest hybrids, very striking 
and showy in the border, strong planU, Ss. doz.; 4d. each. 
LYTHRUM ROSEUM SUPERBUM.-A lovely 
perennial, with spikes of bright rose coloured flowers, 
4d each Gd doz. 

PYRETHRUMS*—Finest doubles, in variety of colours, 

mixed, 3?. do/. 

ACONITUM.— Very pretty spikes of hood-shaped flowers, 
3 varieties, blue, white, Ac., Gd. each : 4s. doz, 
SOLIDAGO (Golden Rod).—I^arge feathery spikes of 
golden-yellow flowers, very fine, and most cflFective in the 
l>order, 6d. each : 48. doz 

LYCHNIS VISCARIA SPLENDENS*-A very 
showy perenniai, with spikes of deep rose flowers, 4d,: 
3s. doz. 

12 ACHILLEA The PoarL double white, grand, Ss. 6d. 
12 ANEMONE JAP* ALBA (White Windflower), in- 
valua ble. blooms all autumn, 2s. 6d. 

12 ASTERS (Michaelmas Daisies), best varieties, Ss. 

12 ASTERS, in 12 best varieties, 48. 

12 ^ ^l^ ON g BAJ ^ AT A* fine bri ght ^ rl^., 

12 CHRYSAJ^THEMUM OrSnlSStLORU^ 

the beatjnant white Marguerite, 48, 

12 COREOPSIS GRANDiFLORA. golden-yeUow, 

in bloom from June to October, unrivalled, 38. 

12 ECHINOPS (Giant Globe ThisUe), 4a. 

12 ERYNGIUMS. the famous Sea Hollies, most Interest¬ 
ing and fascinating, 3s. Will grow anywhere. 

The above are all in strong plants, not seedling rubbish, 
and are true to name. Hatisfaciion guaranteed. Sma” 
quantities at same rates. 

All Cash Orders of 28. Gtl. carriage paid. 


OUR SUPERB COLLECTION of 
BEDDING & BORDER PLANTS, 
5 • on rail, or oarriasro paid 
lor 6 6. 

Gontaining IGU strong, well-rooted plants, eoDiposed of 

Bcflronlas, PansioB. Goranlums. Dahlias, Core¬ 
opsis, Fnohsia, Lobelia, Calceolarias, Ac, Ac. 

Half Collection, 28. Gd.; or carriage paid, 3s. This iS the 

best value in the Trade* 

PuU Descriptive CATALOGUE Post Free. 

p KERR BI|g,^os<^|^MFRIES. 



8PEOIAL NOTICE. 



IF YOU WANT 


REALLY GOOD SEEDS 

AT MODERATE PRICES 

APPLY TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

SO ONE WILL SERVE YOU BETTER. 


MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

Are acknowledged by all to be the Best, Cheapest, and Most 
Reliable ever published. They contain only the 

Best Vearetables, Flowers, and Bulbs worth 
Rrowlnsr, 

Being the Selections of the Largest Seed Growers, Market 
Gardeners, and the most celebrated Professional Gardeners 
and Amateurs in the Kingdom. They also contain very 
useful Cultural Instructions. 

For SWEET PEAS and other Specialities, Ac., see 
Gardemnu Illustrated for January, Fel»ruary, A March. 


SPECIAL S£EDS FOR SOWING NOW 

I can and do challenge my special strains against any in the 
Kingdom. Antirrhinum The Bride, finest white, 1,.5()0 seeds, 
6d. Aquilegia, new hybrids, 300 seeds, 3d. Auricula-Show, 
100 seeds. Is.; choicest Alpine, 300 seeds, 6d. Calceolaria, 
extra choice. Is. Gd. Carnation, extra choice. ICO seeds, 
2s. Gd.: 50 seeds, Is. Gd. Cineraria, Douglas' Prize Strain, 
2()0 seeds. Is. 6d. Coreopsis (Callioiieis) grandiflora, best of 
all, i dram, 4d. Cyclamen, extra choice, 50 sectls, 2 b. Gail- 
lardlo, perennial hybrid, MO seed.s, 3d. Gypsoclula elegans, 

2 drams. 2d. Lathyma (Everlasting Pea), pink, 50 seeds, 2d.; 
white, 50 seeds, 4d. Mignonette Machet, 1 dram, 3d. Pansy, 
2^ seeds, Is. Papaver nudicaiile, mixed, 1,000 seeds, 2d. ; 
piloeum, 3d. Picotee, extra choice, 50 seeds, Is Gd. Pby- 
salia Franchettl, 500 seeds. Gd. Polyanthus, gold-laced, 150 
se^H, Gd.; giant white and yellow, 150 seeds, G<1.; Dean's 
Hybrids, 150 seeds, Gd. Primrose, Dean's Hybrids, 150 
seeds, wl. Pyrethrum, choice double hybrids, 60 seeds, Gd. 
Streptocarpus, new hybrids, 300 seeds, 6d. Viola, from 
choicest sorts, 150 seeds, Gd. Wallflower, blood crimson, 

3 drams, 3d; Dwarf Golden, 2 drams, 3d.; AVallflower, 
Ruby Gem. 1 dram, 3d ; Harbinger, 2 drams, 3(L ; Double 
German, 250 seeds, 6d. 

FULL LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


aUALITY & aUANTITY. 

Box’s Prize Winners. 

CHOICE BRITISH-CROWN FLOWER SEEDS. 

s d. 

BearonlO* tuberous, single, mixed .. per pkt. 0 6 

~'>€flronia, tuberous, double, mixed .. .. „ 0 10 

ieflTonia semperflorens rubrum .. .. 0 6 

_'riinala sinensis* Giant Pink .. 

Primiila slnensi^ Giant White .. 

Simula slnensiSi King of Blues 
Prlmnla sinensis* Intensiiv, red 
Primula* above colours, mixed 
Gloxinia* erect, mixed 
Cvolamen srlffantenm. mixed ■ 

Cineraria (Flora MedalilLH.S., 11/3/99) 

Calceolaria* Prize strain 

'’iweet Peas* 12 new varieties, B .. .. Coll. 
Jweet Peas* 12 recent varieties, C.. 

Sweet Peas* 12 favourite varieties, D 
Sbirlev ^PPV, Croydon strain pkt. 

BRITISH-GROWN TUBERS, 

Erect, lorare flowers* 

12 BeSTOniaSt single bedders. crimson and scarlet .. 2 
12 -’ — 


9 

rose and cerise .. ..29 

bronze, copper, apricot 2 9 


doii\>le 


salmon and orange 
above in 8 colours 
mixed colours .. 
red, crimson, scarlet 
pink, rose, cerise 
yellow 
in 8 colours 
in mixed colours 


2 

3 
2 

4 
4 
4 

.. 4 

.. 3 
.. 4 
.. 6 
.. 9 
.. 12 
.. 6 
.. 9 
.. 12 
.. 15 


12 Beffonlas* single hybrids, for pots, good 
12 „ .. .. .. very good 

12 „ .. .. splendid 

12 „ ,, II II exhibition 

12 I, double ,1 II good .. 

12 „ I, II II very good 

12 II II I. II excellent 

12 ,, „ I, II very choice 

12 Caladiums. choice named .t» 

12 .1 extra choice .9 

12 Gloxinias* erect, a.^sorted . 5’ 

12 Paeonies* distinct, choice named .6 

12 Gaillardlas, distinct, named. 4 

12 Dolphlnlnms* distinct, named .5 

100 Herbaceous Plants* distinct sorts .. 25 

50 12 

All Carriage Paid. No Packing Charges. 

JOHN R* BOX, 

Seed Grower and Nurseryman* CROYDON* 


ASPIDISTRAS 

" The Parlour Palm,"strongyoung plants. Gd., 9d., Is., 3 either 
size, poet free. Cyclamen, in variety, grand plants, 6 for Is. Sd.; 
larger, in bud, 6 for 3 b. Geraniums in varieU’, 12 for Is. 3d. 
Aralias, extra large, 6 for 9d.; 12 for Is. 3d. Ferns in variety, 
6 for 9a.; 12 for Is. 3d. Fuchsias in variety, 6 for Is. 3d. 
Genistas, mnd plants in bud, 3 for Is. 6d. Ficus elastics 
(India-rubber), 3 young plants in pots for growing on, 2s. 6d. 
All healthy pl ants Post free. 

F* O. MiLLEB* Ltd., Ooklynge Nurseries, Eastbourne. 


BARR'S 

PURE : 

GRASS SEEDS 

ForLauins.Tennis Courls Z CrickehGrounds. 


The follcwinK mixtures are composed ot 
PURE GRASS SEEDS only, which have been 
thoroughly cleaned and oarefnlly mixed 
They cannot fail to give the most satis¬ 
factory results* 

iVe atll the atrd bii tceigl^ which it the only correct method 
of eMimatiny quantity lurJfU/or a given gpace. 

BARR’S THAMES EMBANKMENT” GRASS 
SEEDS for Parks, Ac*— A special mixture, which 
has been found very successful in many public and private 
parks and squares around London and throughout the 
country. Per lb., Is. 3d.; per 10 lb., 10s. Gd.; per 20 lb.,20i. 
BARR’S ’’STANDARD” GRASS SEEDS for 
Garden La'wns* Golf Links, Cricket Grounds, 
Ao.— In this mixturo there is a larger quantity of 
dwarf, fine-leaved Grasses than in Barr's “Thames Embank¬ 
ment.” Per lb.. Is. 6d.; per 10 lb., 12 b. Gd.; per 201b., 228.6d 
BARR’S NEW MIXTURE of Dwarf GRASSES 
for producing an Extra Fine Smooth Lawn. 
—A special mixture of the finest-leaved and dwarfest- 
growing Grasses, producing an extra fine velvety turf, and 
saving labour in not requiring frequent mowing. Per lb., 
28.; per 10 lb., 18s.; per 20 lb., 348. 

Fuller particulars, with hints on the management of a laum, 
tent OH application. 


iir BARR’S NEW LAWN MANURE. 

“ PHYTOBROMA*” 

WATSON’S LAWN SAND, the best Weed 
Killer for use on I^awns. 

Full jHirticiilars on aptdication. 

BARR’S SEED GUIDE (free) conuins a full D« 
Bcriptive l.iat of the beat Vegetables and most lieautiful 
Flowers, with many Practical Hints on Culture, valuable to 
Gardeners, Amateurs, and Exhibitors. 


BARR and SONS, 

\2& 13 King Slrpcr.Covenh Garden,London. 

Nurseries: LONG DITTON, SURREY. 


DAHLIAS. DAHLIAS. 

WARE’S Unrivalled Collection. 


We are now hooking orders for imme¬ 
diate delivery* 

Special attention is drawn to the two following beau- 
tiful new Cactus varieties for 1899. 

Early Orders are solicited, as the sUick is limited. 

E* O* GREENING* purple, aha<led orimson, 
medium-5ize<l flowers, long and twisted petals, very 
free-flowering, 2i to 3 feet high, 5s. each. 

SYLVIA* silvery-lilac, shaded rose, splendid shatk 
of colour, wonderfully free-blooming; a splendid 
flower for cutting, lasting very long when cut; flower- 
stem long and stitT ; 4 feet in height.; Ss. each. 

NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS.-VARIETIES OF 1898. 

Including such sort, as Arachne, Capstan, Falko, 
Island Queen, I,averstock Beauty, Ruby, &c., 2s. each. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS.-CENERAL COLLECTION. 

All the leading varieties, our selection. 58. iier dozen. 

SINCLE CACTUS DAHLIAS* (NEW TYPE*) 

Our selection, 5 b. per dozen. 

DAHLIAS. 

.Singles, Pompons, Shows and Fancies, In great 
variety. Our selection, 58. per dozen. 

WARE’S COLD MEDAL & 1st PRIZE STRAIN. 

(If required started into growth, an intimation should 
be given to this effect). 

Single, mixed, 3s* l)er doz. ; 208. per 100 
„ To colour, 58* per doz.; 32s* per 100. 

„ Extra choice, for Conservatory or Exhibi¬ 
tion, 9s* and 128* per doz.; 65s. and 
75s* per 100. 

II Named sorts, splendid forms and oolonrs, 
from 18. Gd. each. 

Double, mixed, 58. per doz. ; 358* per 100. 

11 To colour, 88. and lOS. per doz.; 609. 
and 808 * per 100. 

„ Gems for Exhibition, 188* and 24s* I>er 
doz. 

I, To name, the kinkot ever offered, 
from 368* per doz. 

Dahlia Cataloame, containing illustrations of 
many new sorts, and Hat of varieties, with full dea?rip- 
tions, post free upon application. 

N*B*—ilff orders amountina to 20s. and vpwitrds, 
irheu accompanied by cask, are sent carriage and 
packing free. 

THOS. S. WARE, Ltd , 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, TDTTENHAM. LDNDON. 


T ObELIA CARDINALIS, criraeou foliage, 6, 

-L-l Is 6d.; 12,28.3d. Irish Shamrock, true, strongplanfs, la. 3^ 
doz. Giant Comet Asters, Ten-week Stocks, strong, trai^ 
planted, 50, Is, 6d., free.-NEWBROOK, Heswall, Oneshirs. 
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ROSES. I 

EARLY-FLOWERING ROSES. 

The early-flowering gpeoies and varieties of any 
family are perhaps more welcome than the late 
comers. It is sometimes advantageous to the 
planter to know which are the kinds that flower 
early, so that they may be grouped together. 
One is compelled to admire the single Roses, not 
only for their earliness, but also for their, in 
most cases, bold, vigorous habits and for their 
simple beauty. Limt June I noted at Kew 
CUrmine Pillar fully 12 feet in lieight scrambliug 
op a tail Pine-tree. I think shelter is a point 
worth remembering in planting single Roses. 
Screen them as far os possible from the wind, 
and their beauty remains much longer. In tho 
dell is an object-lessjn in grouping, and also a 
hint what can be done with large stum^M and 
roots of trees. The soil is thrown up into a 
kind of terrace and kept in place by the roots, 
iheee latter serving a double purpose, for they 
laid a rustic air to the arrangement. In the 
hsckgroond of a part of this dell is a long row 
or hedge of a crimson ru^osa, which I t<rak to 
be Mme. C. Worth. Beside it hnse bushes of 
the Dawson Rose gave a beautiful contrast to 
the crimson R. rugosa. Its pale rose flowers are 
perhaps a trifle diul, bat it is a valuable variety 
for its early flowering and also for its delicate 
fragrance. In another part of the grounds I 
saw it planted on the lawn. About seven or 
eight plants were scrambling over a huge tree 
stomp about 5 feet high, and the effect was 
very striking. Below the mass of Dawson 
Roee was the charming single cream Rosa 
hispida. This is a lovely speoies, and its 
tiny buds resemble in colour those of the 
Tea Rose Isabella Spnint. I can see but 
little difference between this variety and 
one called ochroleuca save in the buds, 
those of the latter having carmine markings, 
whereas the others are a pure sulphur-yellow. 
R. Intea, with its beautiful single yellow blos¬ 
soms, was most lovely. Its long shoots had 
been allowed to grow at will; little or no 
pmning whatever appeared to have been 
done. A variety of this sp^iee—R. Intea flore- 
pleno—was also very charming. It is, 1 believe, 
i^onymous with a variety known as the yellow 
Imtch Rose, and differs from Harrisoni, 
another variety of R. lutea, in its paler edged 
petals. One must not overlook the copper 
Austrian, known botanioally as R. lutea var. 
bioolor, or ponioea. It is, perhaps, the loveliest 
of all single Roses, and if its sprays are plucked 
ere they expand, they open in water and are 
most ni^nl for house decoration. R. altaica 
was also out, and very delicate are its lemon- 
white flowers. Its spiny wood resembles that 
of the Scotch Roses. The crimson Boursault is 
worth mentioning among these early Roses, for, 
if rather dull in colonr, it is a valuable variety 
if only for its vigorous, smooth growths, which 
ao ^ickly cover up unsightly places. The forms 
of R. rugosa are fast becoming, by the aid of 
the hybridist, a very valuable early-flowering 

In addition to anoh ^BU |^^on^^(|^^bet, 


with its i^per-white doable flowers, Mme. 
Georges Bruant, beautiful double white, 
Souvenir de Christophe Cochet, with its large, 
semi-double china-pink flowers nearly 4 inches 
in diameter, America, crimson-lake, large single, 
and of coarse the old single white and rose, so 
useful for hedges and so showy in autumn with 
their fruit, mention must be made of the more 
recent Mrs. A. Waterer, a rich crimson hybrid 
between R. rugosa rosea and General Jacque¬ 
minot, and as sweet as the latter Rose. 
Fimbriata, one of the prettiest flowers when out 
but not very showy on the plant; Chedane 
Guinoisaeau, fine double, satin - rose coloured 
blossoms, very continuous and late flowering ; 
Belle Poitevine, double, pink flowers; and 
Calocarpa, not so very interesting as a flower, 
but its immense bunches of small fruits are very 
show^ in autumn, were also in bloom. Some 
hybrids from Baron St. Paul will surely be 
heard of again. I presumed they were rugosa 
hybrids, for they appeared to partake of the 
spiny character of the tribe. I noted as being 
good Thusnelda, beautiful buff-pink, reminding 
one of the Bourbon Queen, only the flowers were 
as handsome as those of a show Rose ; Lible, 
salmon-pink, immense thorns, and extra vigo¬ 
rous growth; and Tamogled, large flesh-pink 
buds. There were others that looked promising, 
but they were not open. R. rugosa var. glabri- 
uscula was interesting with large, light pink, 
single blossoms. 

Turning a^in to the single Roses, there are 
some delightiul varieties, valnable as mnoh for 
their individual beauty as for their earliness in 
flowering. Rosa nipponensis should be added 
to every collection. R. acicularis is pink, with 
a distinct white eye. R. macrophylla var. par- 
vifiora is one of the smallest flowered varieties, 
the blossoms being barely three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and of a rich pink colour. R. 
alpina has very showy stamens and deep rose -1 
coloured petals. R. Webbiana has tiny pink 
flowers and extremely small glaucous foliar. 
R. pisooarpa is of a rich rose colour. K. 
hibernica var. Grovesi resembles our blush wild 
Rose, but it is earlier, and its beautiful cupped 
flowers have a peculiar transparent beauty. R. 
pomifera is pinlk and well known for its showy 
Gooseberry-Uke fruit. R. mollis resembles the 
latter in flower, save being of a much deeper 
pink shade. R. mnltiflora, with its varieties 
grandiflora and Thunbergi, are all lovely, and 
must always be included in every collection of 
single Roses. Perhaps a departure may be 
made to draw attention to the curious bads 
of R. microphylla, which resemble a Beeoh-nnt 
ere they unfold, and also the remarkable beauty 
of wood and foliage of K. ferruginea, known 
also as R. rubrifolia. It should be extensively 
planted among evergreen shrubs, where its rich 
ruby foliage and wooi,‘ charmingly glaucous, 
produce a very striking effect when thus mingled. 
The Penzance Briers must of course be classed 
with the early-flowering singles. I prefer to see 
them as large bushes growing in wild profusion, 
but they may be employed as low h^ges. Of 
course, there are many Roses that can be so 
adapted, but, apart from the rich colour of the 
blossoms of some of the varieties of these Sweet 
Briers, we can have a fragrant hedge either high 


or low that will remain a pleasant feature of the 

g arden for months. Another charming early- 
owering group suitable for hedges is the Scotch 
Roses, and the singles of various colours are 
not the least beautiful. The one great charm 
of these Roses is the density of the bushes. 
They should be given plenty of room, for they 
spreM out more quickly than they grow 
upward. The Double White is the most 
delightful of the doubles. A hedge of this 
variety, backed by the taller-growing Austrian 
Brier Harrisoni, should be a feature in any fair- 
sized garden. 1 would specially recommend the 
planting of masses of them by lakes or any 
position where Roses have to almost take care 
of themselves. 

This article on early-flowering Roses cannot 
bo concluded without mentioning the pretty 
miniature Provence Roses Do Meanx, White 
De Meaux and Spong. They seem to fill the 
place in early .June that the Polyantha Roses 
occupy later on. Tho common Monthly Rose 
must certainly be included in this survey ; also 
that pretty old Gallica Rose, Blanohfleur, flesh- 
white, so useful for cutting at this time of year. 
Yet another not to bo overlooked is Stanwell 
Perpetual. It deserves this latter appellation 
more than any Rose in existence. As if to give 
us a foretaste of the superb double Roses that 
will soon adorn the garden, we have as the 
harbinger one of the best of the late Mr. 
Bennett’s varieties—namely, Grace Darling. 
This is one of the earliest to open in moat 
gardens, excepting perhaps Gloire de Dijon 
and a few other wall Roses. If one requires an 
example of what can be done in pegging down 
Roses, he should examine beds of Gloire de 
Dijon and Grace Darling at Kew. Here they 
are one mass of fine buds, and have none of the 
stunted appearance which is sometimes said to 
follow this treatment of vigorous • growing 
Roses. T. J. 

Qloire de Dijon with poor foliage 

{Marion). —No doubt the shallow soil resting 
upon sand is paHly responsible for the meagre 
and poor condition of the foliage upon your 
plant. Bat when you say some of the leaves 
have yellow spots on them, we suspect this arises 
from an excess of liquid-manure, which you say 
has been freely applied. If the plant were 
healthy at the roots, you should see some nice 
red shoots breaking out from the base. Were 
this the case the new growths would replace in 
coarse of time some of the old ones, which should 
be totally removed at pruning time. Healthy 
foliage and fine flowers can only be obtained 
from good vigoroos young growths. One can 
alwavs get this good old R^e to flower from the 
small twiggy shoots, bnt what a difference when 
it blossoms upon hardened two or three-year- 
old growths! Then the flowers are grand. We 
should recommend you to have some of the old 
soil and sand removed to a depth of not lees than 
2 feet, and replace with a few barrowfnls of new 
loam and oow-dnng. If this latter is available 
one year old'so ma(m the better. The proportion 
should be one of manure to four of loam. We 
also like to add about 1 lb. of bone-meal to every 
barrowfol of oompost. The compost can bie 
given at onoe, if yon ore very careful not to 
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disturb the roots, getting as near to them as 
possible without so aoing, but the best time of 
all is early autumn. Many a worn out climber 
would be reinvigorated if so treated, and 
albhoueh the effect is not immediately app^nt, 
when the roots do lay hold of the new soil yon 
will not have long to wait before you see the 
gratifying result of your labour. 

Marechal Niel with Imperfect 
blooms (Miss Jackwn). —If you had given a 
few details as to the treatment your Mart^chal 
Niel has received, and the conditions under 
which it is growing, our answer to your queries 
as to “ what is the matter ” with the tree would 
have been more satisfactory. Various causes 
will bring a plant into the same condition as 
yours, the most common that we know of being 
over cropping, over-feeding, and chill. We 
have in mind a plant that a year or two ago 
was the picture of health, and bore some of the 
finest blooms of this Rose that we have ever 
seen ; but to-day the same plant is a miserable 
object, owing to the excessive use of artificial 
manure to induce the large blooms mentioned, 
and also to the want of a judicious thinning of 
the buds. We take the trouble to thin our Plum 
and other fruit-trees when they are over¬ 
cropped ; why not our climbing Roses ? Nothing 
is so likely to promote the disease of canker as 
over cropping, and as regards the use and abuse 
of artificial manures, amateurs should remember 
that it is only the strong and healthy that require 
extra stimulant, whereas weakW plants are con¬ 
siderably injured thereby, from the sickly 
appearance of the foliage we are afraid that 
canker has attacked your plant. Although 
trees have been known to exist for many years 
after canker has appeared, it is always best to 
put out or pot up a young plant to be in readi¬ 
ness to take the place of the older one should it 
suddenly fail. If the plant is budded orgrafted 
low down near the soil, you should cover over 
the cankered part, if any, with new soil. 
Plants thus treated emit roots from the canker¬ 
ous part, and last for many years. 

Stimnlating: pot-Roses {Gerald).—In 
order to ''insure goM bloom from pot-Roses,” 
the plants must, first of all, be thoroughly 
healthy and a good compost used when repot¬ 
ting. We have found the best compost to be 
three parts good loam, one part one-year-old 
cow-dung, a little charcoal-dust, and from 1 lb. 
to 2 lb. of any of the good artificial manures on 
the market added to each barrowful of soil. It 
is much better to add the stimulant to the soil 
when it is available when the plants require it, 
but the compost should be prepared some time 
before it is required, as the decomposition of 
1 hs artificial manure is deleterious to the rootlets. 
The manure you mention is a very good one, 
provided it is not used too strong, but we do 
not recommend bullocks’ blood for pot-Roses. It 
is a splendid manure for large climbing Roses 
on walls. We have known such plants to grow 
with remarkable vigour after receiving small 
doses of bullocks’ blood once a week. As the 
buds of the pot-Roses develop they may be much 
assisted by doses of liquid-manure about once a 
week. An excellent liquid-manure can be made 
by setting up a paraffin cask and nearly fill it 
with water, then put into it about 1 bushel of 
clean cow-dung, I peck of fowls’-dung, 1 peck of 
wixxl-ashes, and ^ peck bone-meal. The 
different lots are best put into bags and 
weighted down, or the cask may be divided by a 
piece of veir fine perforated zinc, the manure 
being placed on one side of the latter. Such 
1 quid as this would make should be used at the 
race of about 1 gallon to 12 gallons of water, 
increasing the strength as plants develop. Of 
course, where the fertilisers are used in the 
potting soil when potting, the plants should 
only receive very weak doses of the liquid- 
manure, and only then when well advance in 
growth. _ 

Ferns on Haltese pots.— Your corres¬ 
pondent in Gardening Illustrated, May 13, 
(" 8t. Johns ”), is thinking of the way Ferns are 
grown in Malta on pots. The jars are porous, 
»nd the Ferns siroplv bound outside them in 
Moss with wire. The pots are kept full of 
water, and the Ferns completely cover them in 
time (a variety of Maiden nair found wild about 
the South of France, with a black stem). I 
have two of these jarstbronght from Gibi^tar 
some years ago, q^U4 tentifnl 
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every year. We clip the Ferns, and then they 
start again and soon cover the jars. — Mrs. 
MVers, Tunningtcelly MHUac. 

OARDBN WORK.* 


Oonservatory. — All plants are growing 
freely, and the training and pinching of the 
young shoots should have prompt attention, 
^me growers cut back Mar<^chal Niel Roses 
immediately after flowering, and train in the 
strong young shoots full length, as the finest 
blossoms are obtained from the strong young 
wood. This cutting back, if done at all, should 
have attention the moment the last flowers are 
cut. Under any circumstances, even if not 
altogether cut back, the knife should be used 
freely to make room for the young growth. All 
weak shoots should be cut out. Tea and 
Noisette Roses, if encouraged with liquid- 
manure, will go on flowering more or less all the 
summer. Those who wish to work up a stock 
of Roses on their own roots will find the young 
wood taken off with a heel of old wood, where 

r ssible, will soon form roots in bottom-heat. 

have rooted Rose cuttings now taken from 
plants grown under glass with scarcely any 
failures by inserting the cuttings thickly in a 
warm, moist bed of Cocoa-nut-nbre, kept close 
till roots are emitted, the cuttings potted up as 
soon as roots are j inch long, and the pots 
plunged in the bed. This is a rapid and pretty 
certain way of working up stock. Spring is 
the time for propagating many plants, especially 
those which flower in the winter, and which are 
now well furnished with young shoots. But 
the majority of the winter-flowering things will 
now bo rooted (Poinsettias perhaps excepted), 
as it is important that stock for winter should 
be raised early. Rhododendrons will now be 
very bright. We find a white vaiiety named 
Parity very useful now. It grows and flowers 
freely, and the trusses being of medium size, 
with fairly long stems, are useful for cutting. 
But neither these or Deutzias or hardy Azaleas 
should te turned outside till the growth is 
getting firm ; then the exposure will complete 
the ripening. There should always be a pleasant 
fram*anoe in the conservatory, and will be if the 
right kinds of plants are grown. Heliotropes, 
Mignonette, Daphnes, Jasmines, Tea Roses, 
Myrtles, Oranges, and many other plants of easy 
culture will each give its own perfume, that will 
makeUie house an agreeable resort at all seasons. 
The free-growing climber Masdevallia suaveolens 
produces freely in summer its sweet white 
clusters of blossoms. All plants will require 
more water now. Never permit the foliage to 
wilt. 

Stove. —Foliage plants will soon be at their 
beet, and those which require a good deal of 
shading should be separated, if possible, 
from the Crotons and Dractenas, which will not 
put on bright colour if much sh^ed, though, of 
course, there must be a thin shade during the 
hottest part of the day. Young growing plants 
should be shifted into larger pots as soon as the 
present pots are well filled with roots, if good 
specimens are wanted. Any plant whi^ is 
starved in the early stages of growth never 
really makes a fine specimen, as many people 
find to their cost. A good collection of 
Amaryllis will be a pleasant feature now, and 
will make a fine group in the conservator}'. 
These are magnificent plants when well done, 
and seedlings are not difficult to raise, although 
one must wait some time for their flowering. 
The bulbs of the best varieties are expensive 
yet, and a really good collection woula repre¬ 
sent a considerate outlay. The best plan 
would be to buy a few good varieties, hybridise 
the flowers, and raise seedlings. Nearly all 
Orchids require overhauling after they have 
flowered, and, even if doing well, fresh top- 
dressing with Sphagnum will be necessary. 
Orchids must have shade, but after the growth 
is oompleted many of the Dendrobiums and 
other East Indian species will do in the vinery. 

Ventilating forcing houses.— This is 
always important work, especially through the 
spring, when there are often bright days aocom- 
panics by cold, biting winds. When the foliage 

* in ocid or northern district* the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" map be done from ten daps to a 
fortnight later than U here indicated^ mitk equaUp good 
results. 


is tender tiie oold winds must be kept out as far 
as possible. Of course, air must be given, but 
in small quantities when the wind is oold, dimip- 
ing down three times a day to compensate for 
the drying influence of the atmosphere. Some¬ 
thing depends upon the position of the house. 
We have a span-roof vinery running north and 
south, and the sun strikes with great foroe on 
the western side in the afeemoon. We can 
never on bright days close the house before 
4 .30, and even then a good deal of moistuie has 
to be used to make things quite comfortable. I 
mention this to show the effect of position upon 
ventilation. I believe in early morning ventila¬ 
tion for fruit houses, commencing, say, at 6 a.m. 
in a small way, and increasing the ventilation 
as the sun gains power. Hitherto no fremt 
ventilation hM been mven to vineries, and none 
will be given till the days are warm and the air 
balmy and gentle. 

Watering inside borders. — Here 
again the character of the house has to be con¬ 
sidered, as the borders in some dry much faster 
than in others, but growth is rapid now, and 
this adds to the extension of the roots, and if 
the soil is not reasonably moist where the roots 
n )w are they will wander away after moisture. 
If they get deep in the earch their work is 
not so effective, and unripe wood and shanked 
berries follow in due course. Encourage the 
roots to keep to the surface by giving rich top- 
dressings, and keep all moist by watering as 
often as is necessary. How often that may be 
must depend in some measure upon local condi¬ 
tions and circumstances, which must be studied 
on the spot. 

Shading plant honaes.— Houses in 
which Palms, Ferns, and other foliam plants, 
except Crotons and the bright-leaved Draosenas, 
are placed will take no harm if a light permanent 
shade is used. Many trade growers shade 
daring summer with whitewash, made to adhere 
by using size with the whitewaah. This is 
economical, and saves much trouble. Roller 
blinds are expensive and wear out quickly, 
especially in windy districts, though otherwise 
they may be desirable. 

Window gardening.— Cactuses will now 
be in flower or coming on, and must have plenty 
of water until the growth is finished; after¬ 
wards ripen off by a drier atmosphere and 
exposure. 

Outdoor g[arden.— This is a good season 
to cut Box edgings, as the new growth comes 
away at once. The work is beet done in showery 
weather. Evergreens, such as Hollies, Arbor* 
vitses, Cupreesus, etc., may be pruned now if 
they require patting into shape. Plant out 
Asters and Stocks. For exhibition purposes 
the beds should be well prepared, and the plants 
strong and well hardened. Dahlias should be in 
cold-frames now, exposed during daytime, but 
it is hardly safe to plant out yet. Bedding plants 
of all kinds should be well hardened by exposure 
daring the day. Calceolarias may l>e planted 
out now if they have been properly hiundened by 
exposure. “Geraniums,” Lobelias, and Ver¬ 
benas, which have been hardened by exposure, 
may soon be planted now. All Glacuoli shoidd 
be in the ground. Tuberous and other Begmiias 
must be well hardened before planting if they 
have been started under glass. Some of our 
amateur friends who have no glass have planted 
their Begonia tubers out, and shelter the plants 
at nights with inverted flower pots, taking the 
pots off daring the day. This is not much 
trouble where Uiere is only a bed or two, but 
would be troublesome on a large scale. See 
that all hardy annuals are properly thiim^, 
Sweet Peas supported, and other plants which 
require support staked in good time. It is quite 
late enough now for sowing biennials. Keep a 
loose surface among all plants. 

Fruit gcurden. — Commenoe spraying 
Apples and Pears as soon as the blossoms are 
set. Those who object to using the arsenical 
mixture may use a petroleum wash, such as 
Jeye’s gardener’s friend. Unless insects are kept 
down the trees cannot thrive. Plum-trees whi^ 
were infested with insects last season should be 
sprayed as soon as the fruits fairly set with an 
insecticide. The petroleum wash will answer 
well, and a solution of Sunlight-soap will have 
oonsiderable cleansing effect and is cheap. I^ever 
throw the soap-suds from the laundry down 
the drain. Syringe them over the fruit-tre^ 
Roses, etc. It is quite time the Strawberries 
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were mulched with litter now. Long Grass 
free from weed seeds will do if stableditter is not 
available. If there are any blind Strawberries 
in the beds it will be better to pull them up to i 
avoid runners being taken from them. Melons 
may be planted in spare frames now. The hot¬ 
beds need not be so large now, but to be 
successful Melons must have some root warmth 
to start them, at any rate. Better not begin 
shading and the plants will be hardy and robust, 
and be in a better condition to resist red-spider 
later, when the hot weather comes. Disbud 
outdoor Grapes freely. Other hardy fruit-trees, 
especially on walls, if the shoots are much 
crowded should have the weakest removed. 

Vegetable garden. — Sow Coleworta. 
The early border of Cabbages will be valuable 
this season, as in a general way Cabbages on the 
open quarters are backward. Late Broccoli are 
fetching good prices, and early Caulill)wer8 
under handlights or in trenches in front of a 
forcing-house will be valuable. Those who have 
plenty of room under glass may grow Veitch’s 
early-forcing Cauliflowers in pots. They are 
not large, but early Cauliflowers are not required 
to be large if they are firm and white. French 


THB COMING WEEK'S WORK. 

KxtracU from a Garden Diary. 

May JOLh .—Bedding out is in full swing now, 
amd takes up a good deal of time, although with¬ 
in the last few years it has been much reduced. 
Pruned Lilacs, Ribes, and Forsythia after 
flowering. The last-named with us makes a 
capital wall plant, and looks well trained over 
an arch. Removed the last of the nets from 
wall trees, and gave the trees a good soaking of 
water. The position is a dry one. 

May 30th .—Planted Dahlias in beds and 
borders. Castor-oils, Cannas, and other sub- 
tropicals are freely exposed during the day to 
harden foliage. Planted out more Celery. 
Shifted on Chrysanthemums. We are growing 
Lincolns and Princess Victoria, throe plants in 
a pot, for late bloom. Lincolns will not be 
stopped any more, as it reduces the size of 
the blooms. Cleared out the last of the French 
Beans from the houses. 

May Slut .—Made a small sowing of Green- 
curled Endive. It generally bolt.s with us if 



True form of Cactus Dahlia. 


Baoos in pots are useful now, and are free from 
red-spider. When grown in forcing-house they 
often bring in red-^ider. I have had French 
Beans do well in Tomato-houses, as a row of 
Beans may be planted between each two rows 
of Tomatoes. The Beans will come off before 
the Tomatoes require all the space. In large 
houses the rows of Tomatoes are usually planted 
.3 feet apart, and this is not too much space to 
permit of working freely among them. This 
gives plenty of room for a row of French Beans 
between the rows, and this stolen crop helps to 
pay expenses. And one requires to make the 
most of things to make both ends meet in these 
times of keen competition. Cardoons may be 
sown in the trenches now. Very often these 
plants do better than others started in pots, 
especially if the growth is checked in any way. 
The early Celery should go out as soon as the 
plants are ready. Keep up a constant supply 
of salading by frequent sowings. Spinach, 
Turnips, and Horn Carrots may be sown to 
meet requirements. Use the forks between the 
rows of Potatoes where the soil is heavy and 
gets hard. Plant out Leeks in trenches. 
Vegetable Marrows go pat-pnder handlights. 

CjO ^ gie 


sown earlier. Sowed Rampion thinly; the 
seeds are very minute, and little covering is 
required. Planted out Vegetable Marrows. 
Will bo sheltered at night if cold. Sowed more 
late Marrow Peas, chiefly No Plus Ultra and 
Walker’s Perpetual. Repotted several Azaleas 
and other hard-wooded plants that required 
more pot room. Thinned the young wood of 
Peaches on walls. 

June l%t .—Shifted on seedling Ferns. Staked 
Tomatoes in cold-house. Shifted Rhododendrons 
into larger pots. Planted out a lot of Physalis 
Franchetti (Chinese Lantern-plant). These 
came easily from seeds. Still busy bedding 
out. Thinned late Grapes mornings and even¬ 
ings. Planted Tomatoes outside. Staked 
Carnations. Put in cuttings of Pinks. The 
cuttings were taken from plants which had 
been forced, and will be planted out as soon as 
rooted, and potted up in autumn to flow’er next 
spring. 

June 2nd .—In cutting Asparagus all the small 
heads are cut as well as the large ones, and when 
cutting ceases all are allow'^ to come away 
together. Any spare liquid-manure is used on 
the Asparagus rows from this on through the 


auminer. We do not make Asparagus beds 
DOW, but plant in rows, and some of the se are 
lifted for forcing every winter, and others 
planted the following season. We usually raise 
our plants in small pots and plant in dune. We 
got better results. 

June. ord .—Fires have been discontinued in 
conservatory and other cool plant-houses. The 
thermometer for several nights past has not 
^one below degs., and w'hen that is the case 
fares are not required. The stove and other 
warm-houses will have a little fire-heat for tome 
time longer, but we always think that w’hen the 
thermometer does not fall below CO degs. at 
night fires do more harm than good. Gave 
liquid-manure to Roses against wall. 


OUTDOOR PIiANTS. 

CACTUIS DAHLIAS. 

It is too generally believed in growing these 
habitually strong plants that very rich soil is 
desirable. That is not so, and not a few failures 
on the part of growers to secure good results 
have arisen from the furnishing of too much 
manure. Cactus Dahlias like ample moisture, 
and, therefore, the ground on which grown 
should be deeply worked. It should also he in 
fairly good condition, but the addition of strong 
animal manures in the soil is undesirable. It 
is so much better after the plants have maile 
good growth to lay a mulch of manure over the 
roots, as that washes in, and not only helps the 
roots, but also serves to keep the soil about them 
moist and cool. Dahlias of all descriptions, and 
Cactus Dahlias especially, like to be frequently 
watered or sprinkled overhead in dry w’eather. 
The leafage area on a plant is considerable, and 
such moistening of the foliage materially checks 
evaporation. The plants need ample room, and 
if planted in a bed should bo at least 4 feet 
apart, and if in parallel rows, then planted 
anglewise, so as to give all the room possible. 
Whilst large-fiowered, and even Pompon llahlias, 
make moderate growth. Cactus and single forms 
grow tall and strong, and when the soil is much 
enriched with manure they are abnormally 
coarse, and necessitate much thinning. But in 
all cases there must be some judicious thinning 
of the branches, the minor or crowded ones 
•^specially being cut out as needed. Also it is 
well, besides the centre stake, to fit two or 
three others later round each plant, so that the 
chief branches can bo tied nut thinly, and thus 
bo properly supported. Dahlia growths are 
brittle, and unless properly secured to stakes 
soon split off. Cactus Dahlia plants should be 
strong in 5-inch pots, fully 12 inches in height, 
and well hardened before planted out. 3\at 
may be done at the end of May or early in June. 
Much depends on whether the position be shel¬ 
tered or otherwise. But exposure to strong 
winds should bo avoided. Also, to avoid injury 
to the roots later, it is a good plan after the 
places w'here the plants are to go out have been 
deeply broken up and the soil well pulverised, 
just a little old hot-bed manure being added, to 
drive in a stout stake first, then put out the 
plant at the foot of it, and securing the stem to 
the stake by a loose tie. That will allow the 
plant to settle down with the soil if it follows. 
Ties to stakes should always be loose, but be 
sufficient to support the stem. When extra 
fine flowers are needed side buds should bo 
pinched out, and all imperfect flowers at once 
out away. Some varieties of Cactus Dahlias 
bloom freely above the foliage, others do not; 
but those who want a good selection of colours 
and varieties must, if some do not show flowers 
well, pinch out the points of strong shoots, 
and thus partially expose the flowers to view. 
Good varieties well in commerce, and therefore 
readily obtainable, are: Keyno’s White, Lady 
Penzance, yellow ; Harmony,' apricot; Fusilier, 
soft red; Starfish, reddish-salmon; Islaiul 
Queen, lilac; Charles Woodbridge, crimson ; A. J. 
Deal, scarlet; Mary Service, heliotrope ; 
Arachne, white and scarlet; Matchless, maroon ; 
and Britannia, salmon. New varieties come in 
yearly, and to keep pace with them it is well 
to secure some new ones yearly. These will bp, 
of course, note<l in due season, and Dahlia 
growers should not only look for them, but 
should also visit, the Dahlia shows in the 
autumn. UriQirkSl IrOFT'i 1'. 
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FRUIT. 

THE GOLDEN PIPPIN APPLE. 

The Golden Pippin Apple is so little known 
that a few notes on its excellence may not be 
out of place ; and not only is it one of our best 
dessert fruits, but it crops freely. It has many 
names, such as Russet Golden Pippin, American 
Pippin, Milton’s Pippin, and the Herefordshire 
Pippin. In the western part of the country it 
is commonly known as the Old Golden Pippin, 
and it is much esteemed there for its rich 
flavour and good dessert c|ualities. Many 
growers confuse this variety with the Ingestrie 
and Downton Pippin, but it is quite distinct, 
and the flesh, though like the Ingestrie, is firm, 
sweet, and of rich flavour. This tree makes a 
small growth, and is most valued for dessert 
from November to April. Of late years there 
has been some confusion as to this variety, in 
many cases the Pine Golden Pippin, also the 
Summer Golden Pippin, having been given the 
same name ; but the last two-named are so dis¬ 
tinct that there can be no question that they 
are equal to the older kind illustrated. 

The skin of this variety is yellow, or, as 
age is reached, a deep pine golden col¬ 
our, and it is so useful for small gardens 
on account of its success in a dwarfed 
state. On the Paradise-stock it is at 
its best, as I have had larger trees and 
more fruit, but so small that I do not 
advise it to be grown in standard form. 

As a bush or pyramid it is first rate, 
and keeps thus well into April, given a 
cool store. For keeping it should be 
left as late as possible on the trees. It 
is one of our oldest dessert Apples, and is 
supposed to be a Sussex variety, raised 
in that county, and for over one hundred 
years has been given a good name in 
all gardens where Apples of the best 
quality find a place. I admit there 
ate many larger fruits, and in these days 
large fruits are so much thought of for 
exhibition that the smaller ones stand 
little chance, but the amateur should 
study quality as well as mere quantity, 
and the same remarks apply to others. 

Of course, for sale I fear the Golden 
Pippin would stand a poor chance with 
larger fruits. On the other hand, quality 
should not be lost sight of, and when 
one has a variety that crops and keeps 
well and is so excellent, it is worth a 
note, W. 

PRUNING EARLY PEACH-TREES. 

Trees cleared of their fruit cannot be 
too early divested of all old wood not re¬ 
quired, this giving the young shoots more 
light and air and allowing room to lay it 
in its proper place. Often where the 
tieea looked quite thin enough at disbud¬ 
ding time, it will be found that more 
shoots have been left than there is room 
for, and this will allow of much of the 
older wood on which foreright shoots 
were left to be taken out entirely. The 
lower the young shoots are left the better 
piospect of a well filled-up tree, and by the same 
reasoning the fewer of these foreright shoots 
that are left the better. But in many cases, 
especially where the trees have carried a heavy 
crop, the basal shoots that were heeled in 
will be found not to have elongated, but 
formed short woody, spur-like growths. A few 
1 hoots higher up the growths proceeding from 
the fruiting eyes will have been stopped closely 
and also formed spurs. Should there be any 
deficiency of fruiting wood, that carrying 
those fruiting spurs may be left at their full 
length, young wood being obtained and laid in 
from their base the ensuing season. This will 
be better than having bare places in the centre 
of the tree, and in the case of large specimens is 
preferable to shifting a lot of the older wood to 
make up the deficiency. Where young and old 
shoots start at almost the same angle, care is 
necessary that in removing the latter the former 
are not injured. A slight cut from the knife 
does apparently little or no damage at the time, 
but will be found the forerunner of gumming 
and undue swelling, and the eventual cause of 
ihe d#'ath of the branch. A keen knife ia indis¬ 
pensable, and a practi^l hand not Iws so when 


the wood is very close. Where there is room.at 
or near the top of the trees for laying in sub¬ 
laterals it should be done, but to crowd the top 
is a great mistake, and it is better to cut all 
that there is not room for clean out. 

Trees of very early varieties, such as Early 
Beatrice or Waterloo, may with advantage be 
given a rather closer atmosphere after the fruit 
is gathered than the late varieties, for with 
these there is a much longer season between the 
stoning and ripening. Consequently the 
growths are in a more forward state at gather¬ 
ing. It is easy to see when the principal shoots 
on a tree are finished up for the season, and no 
good can be done by keeping a close house after 
this. Rather let the trees l^ve the full benefit 
of air and light, at the same time keeping the 
roots moist to enable them to develop and finish 
up their fruit-buds early. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS AS POT 
PLANTS. 

In a paper read before the Reading Gardeners’ 
Improvement Society by Mr. H. Shoesmith, of 
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The Golden Pippin Apple. From a photo>rraph by 
Mr. Jas. hkldie, Kreedeld Gardens, Aberdeen. 


Woking, ho gave many interesting particulars 
concerning their culture. As to how long the 
Zonal I’elargonium has been in cultivation I do 
not propose, he said, to inquire, its ancient 
history being outside the scope of this paper, 
which I intend to be cultural. To make myself 
as clear os possible, it may be well to divide the 
matter into headings, such as “Propagation,” 
“Specimen plants,” “ Winter - flowering,” 
“ Varieties,” and so on. 

Propagation. 

This is a matter that is not attended with any 
difficulty during summer and early autumn. 
There is, however, some risk when we attempt 
to strike cuttings at this time of the year, or 
rather a bit earlier. I may say propagating 
from cuttings is the plan generally adopted, 
raising plants from seeds Being confined to 
obtaining new and improved varieties. I am 
not particular about the size of the cuttings 
used, but pay more attention to the growth 
being hardened before taking the cuttings. 
Nor have I ever favoured the >velting process 

S ractieed by many after the cuttings are made, 
lany items of culture have become orthodox 


because no one has attempted any other way. 
Thus with regard to drying “Geranium” 
cuttings, and, again, by being careful to cut 
immediately under a joint. Now, in prac¬ 
tice I find this subject, as well as most 
soft-wooded plants, root readily from any 
portion of the stem, and therefore cutting 
to a joint is unnecessary. The gain is con¬ 
siderable ; because when we are dealing with 
a choice variety, two cuttings may often be 
obtained in the place of one trimmed in the 
usual way. The chief cause of failing to root 
Pelargonium cuttings is that they are liable to 
rot before the process of callusing has taken 
place. To prevent this when cuttings are put 
in early in the season, I tie each to a piece of 
thin stick, so that I may fasten the cutting to 
the earth, only allowing the base of the same 
to just touch it. A batch of 2,000 cuttings was 
put in in this way during January, and I 
lost less than half-a-dozen in 100. So early 
in the year I would favour a slight bottom- 
heat, but in this case a surface of fine 
soil was put on a bed from which Tomatoes 
were removed, and the cuttings just resting on , 
the soil as mentioned, placing them about 
.3 inches apart. Later in the spring it is not 
necessary to go to that trouble. I simply take 
a cutting off and plant it anywhere in soil, and 
have now (April) some hundreds among the 
Toung Tomato plants. These will be rooted 
before the leaves of the latter unduly shade 
them. Pelargoniums may also be struck singly 
in small pots or thickly placed in larger ones, 
also in boxes or the like and stood on shelves. 
The only danger here is that they may become 
too dry without one noticing that condition. 
There is said to bo enough sap in a “ Geranium ” 
cutting to root the same without the aid of 
water. That may be so, but I usually sprinkle 
the leaves on sunny days. If the cuttings are 
rooted out of pots as suggested, take care to 
pot them the moment rooting has taken place, 
or the plants will soon run up spindly and 
soft. 

I will not detail autumn propagation, as that 
is so well understood, but I would advise con¬ 
tinual striking, so that we have always young 
successive batches. 

Complicated mixtures of soil are not at all 
necessary. If I had loam, a little grit and bone- 
meal, I should have all I needed for Pelargonium 
culture. Excellent results may also be obtained 
by the use of the old, partly worn-out compost 
that Chrysanthemums have been grown in the 
previous year. It is a common fault to find 
these plants in a soil rich in animal manures, 
which in this case, I am sure, leads to the 
growth of leaves and soft wood. I have in my 
mind’s eye some remarkable specimen plants 
which were being prepared for an exhibition. 
This was some years ago, and they have re¬ 
mained to me as choice examples of how not to 
do it. In the first place they were potted into 
12-inch pots loosely. The compost was of the 
richest description. In summer a spot outside 
that was fairly well shaded by trees was 
selected. They, of course, had abundance of 
stimulants, and I should say when finished for 
competition each plant was a moss of large, 
healthy green leaves some 4 feet high and 
nearly as much in diameter, but blossoms were 
sadly needed to make them at all presentable. 
Now my idea of a well-grown Zonal Pelargo¬ 
nium is abundance of bloom and comparatively 
few leaves. We shall give further notes on 
propagation in a future article. 


A pretty “spring:” toed.—I have a small 
bed in the centre of a patch of Grass in the 
usual “villa” square of “garden,” which has 
been a cheerful sight now for many weeks. 
First and outside row yellow Crocus, third row 
Hyacinths of various colours, second row Artus 
(deep red) Tulip, and now at the top white 
Narcissus. When these are over a row of 
“Victoria” Forget-me-not will colour the bed 
till the summer plants are put out, between and 
sheltered by the leaves of the bulbs, which are 
not disturblw.—A Regular Reader. 


Bomarea frondea —This species, though not of 
the largest size, is cerudniy among the most profuse 
Howering of this pretty genus of climbing greenhouse 
plants. For many weeks this kind will keep up » succei'* 
sion of bloom, the drooping orange-coloured tJloswm* 
being shaded with a crimson-red tone and spottedfroeo'* 

Original frorri 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE FLAMINGO-FLOWER (ANTHUHIUM 
SCHERZERIANUM). 

At the present season of the year the brilliant 
spathes of this Anthurium are conspicuous in 
most gardens where there is a structure main¬ 
tained at a stove temperature, for A. Scherzeri- 
anum and its varieties possess many claims to 
recognition. In the first place, they are of very 
easy culture, provided a few simple rules are 
obsierved ; next, they flower profusely and the 
blossoms remain a long time in perfection, while 
the vivid tints of some of them are unsurpassed 
among stove plants, and in the case of the occu¬ 
pants of the greenhouse there is little else but 
the Zonal Pelargoniuns that are so brightly 
coloured. Anjone who can recall the forms (or 
rather form) of this Anthurium that were in 
cultivation twenty-five 
}eara since, and com¬ 
pare them with those 
grown at the present 
day, will find that great 
strides haveundoubtedly 
been made. At that 
time the little spathes 
were, as a rule, much 
twisted, so that they 
then appeared smaller 
than they really were, 
while only the scarlet 
kind was then in cul¬ 
tivation. As a contrast 
to these may be men¬ 
tioned Wardi, with a 
spathe 6 inches or there- 
atK>uts in length and 
two - thirds of that in 
width. This has been 
now for some years recognised as one 
of the very finest of the bright-coloured 
Anthuriums. The prestige attached 
to the name of Wardi has caused it to 
be applied to seedlings that approach 
it in conformation of the flower, and as 
plants raised in this way naturally 
vary considerably, it follows as a mat¬ 
ter of course that some individuals are 
much superior to others, even though 
the same name may be applied to both. 

Many other varietal names are to be 
met with, such as maximum, gigan- 
teum and grandiflorum, all expressing 
size of spathe, but as they appear to 
be generally given according to the in¬ 
dividual opinion of the cultivator, 
which, of course, varies in dififerent 
persons, little notice can be taken of 
these names. Such forms as Hender- 
soni, Palmeri, and Woodbridgei often 
crop up, and much the same remarks 
will apply in their case, though in some 
of them the spathes are narrow and 
more pointed than in others. The 
white forms, of which Williamsi is the 
best known, are in themselves not 
particularly showy, but by fertilising a 
bloom of the ordinary type with pollen 
from a white-flowered variety, a dis¬ 
tinct class of spotted flowers has been 
obtained. These spotted forms vary 
considerably in their marking, some 
having a pure white ground freckled 
with minute dots of red, while in 
others the spots are much larger', and, apart 
from the different ways in which the spot¬ 
ting is arranged, the ground colour varies 
a good deal in tint. The first of this class was 
raised by M. Bergman, t^dener to Baron 
Rothschild, at Ferri^res. To this the name of 
Rothschildianum was apnlied. This name is 
by some bestowed upon all the spotted Anthu¬ 
riums, though they differ widely from each 
other. Of coloured varieties there are some of 
a much richer and deeper tint than those 
usually met with, and under the names of san- 
goineum and atro-sanguineum I have seen some 
very desirable forms. 

lllie Flamingo-flower will thrive in a moist 
stove, provided the roots are in good condition. 
Various composts are employe, but a very 
suitable and safe one consists of peat. Sphagnum, 
silver-sand, and a little charcoal, which, if the 
pots are thoroughly drained, as they should be, 
will allow the water to percolate rapidly 
through, for stagnant meii^ure is veryidetri- 
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mental to this Anthurium. After the flowering 
season is over, that is towards the latter part 
of the summer, is the best time to repot, and in 
doing so the greater part of the old soil should 
bo removed, as owing to the copious supplies of 
water it will in all probability be partially, if 
not quite, decompose, and consequently before 
another year would be in a state very detri¬ 
mental to the health of the plant. To propa¬ 
gate any particular variety division is necessary, 
as plants raised from seed vary a good deal, yet 
it is this variability which renders seed-raising 
so interesting. The seed takes about a year to 
ripen, and when this stage is reached, the pulp 
in which the seeds are embedded becomes of an 
orange-scarlet colour, and they will then in a 
little time drop to the ground. Care should 
be taken not to gather them till they 
are on the point of dropping, when thej 
may be rubbed up with a little very dry 


A Flamingo flower, or form of Anthurium Soherzerianum. 
From a photograph by Col Taylor, Norbiton, Surrey. 


sand, in order to remove the glutinous pulp 
which surrounds the seeds, as the sowing of 
them is greatly facilitated thereby. Peat, 
chopped opha^pium, and silver-sand form a very 
good oompost in which to sow the seed, and 
whether pots or pans are used for the purpose 
it is necessary for them to be thoroughly 
drained. 

The pot having been filled with the com¬ 
post to within half an inch of the rim, the 
seed may be sown thereon, and just covered 
with some silver-sand, when, if placed in a 
close propagating case where there is a gentle 
bottom-heat, the young plants will not be long 
in making their appearance. By keeping them 
thus close, the soil is maintained in a more even 
state of moisture than would otherwise be the 
case, and consequently the seed germinates 
more readily, while the young plants during 
their earlier stages will do better in a case 
kept moderately close than in the ordinary 
atmosphere of the stove. H. 


CROTONS. 


No other class of fine-foliaged plants is so rich 
and varied in colour as Crotons when grown 
under favourable conditions ; but unless they 
get the necessary attention and a genial atmo¬ 
sphere they are far from being attractive. It is 
probably owing to the trouble that insects give, 
especially when plants get old and stunted, that 
Crotons are not such general favourites. Large 
specimens when kept clean and healthy, are 
very imposing, though it is as young plants that 
I think their full beauty is seen. They may be 
grown from 2 feet to .3 feet in one season, and 
with well-coloured cuttings to start with they 
will have highly-coloured foliage down to the 
base. Cuttings may be taken at any time during 
the winter, the stronger the cuttings the better. 
Where good propagating accommodation is not 
at hand the tops may be rooted before taking 
them from the plants. A few leaves should 
be removed, and the stem cut about half 
through and the knife run up so as to split 
the stem about half an inch or rather less, a 
small wedge being inserted to keep the cut open, 
and then some peat, Sphagnum, and sand bound 
round. If this is kept moist but not too wet, 
roots will soon make their appearance. If taken 
off and potted carefully they will only require 
to be kept close for a few days. After they are 
established, the most essential points towards 
success are light, heat, and moisture. They 
should be pot^ on before they have become 
pot-bound, until they are in the largest size it 
is intended to give them. Very effective plants 
may be grown in 4i-inch pots, but for larger 
specimens pots should be used according to con¬ 
venience. 

Crotons are not so particular as many 
subjects with regard to soil. I have seen 
them grown successfully in various composts. 
[ prefer good loam, leaf-mould, a sprinkling of 
sand, the addition of a little horn-shavings or 
hone-meal being beneficial. If attention is paid 
to watering, they may be fully exposed to the 
brightest sunshine, and the more they are 
ex{)osed, the brighter will be the colouring. 
Clear soot-water may be recommended both 
for watering and syringing with, as, besides 
being one of the best fertilisers, it is 
de.structive to insect pests. It could not be 
relied upon to eradicate mealy-bug or scale, 
but if plants are clean to start with it will prove 
a thorough preventive, provided the syringe is 
used 80 as to thoroughly wet the leaves under¬ 
neath as well as above. Although Crotons 
require a high temperature and plenty of mois¬ 
ture while growing, if carefully hardened oft’ 
they will last well for a considerable time in a 
low temperature. 

Varieties.— When required for table decora¬ 
tion the narrow, drooping-leaved varieties are 
most appreciated. Of these superbus is one of 
the best. Countess closely resembles it, and is 
l>erhaps better known. Of the two I prefer the 
former. In caudatus tortilis the twisted leaves 
are broad at the base. When w'ell managed it 
makes a most beautiful plant. Prince of Wales 
is of similar habit, but a stronger CTower. 
Clielsoni is a beautiful Croton when well deve¬ 
loped, but one of the most difficult to do. 
The same may be said of Aigburth Gem. I 
lately saw some beautiful plants of this, which 
is comparatively new. Golden King is another 
fine variety with narrow twisted leaves. Of 
those with medium-sized leaves which change 
to a bright red hue, Musaicus, Etna, Lady 
Zetland, Flamingo, and Mortfontainensis are 
among the best, and of those that retain the 
^llow variegation, aneitnensis and Weismani. 
The latter, though a very old variety, still holds 
its own. Of large-leaved sorts Thomsoni is the 
best yellow. Alexander III. colours very 
richly. Newmani should always find a place 
where Crotons are grown. Bergmani and mron 
Frank Selliere are lar^e-leaved varieties with 
creamy-white variegation. Reedi is a later 
addition, and one of the best. Many more 
varieties might be named as being equally 
desirable. 


Anemone blanda in many of its seedling forms is 
now most beautiful, especially in those positions where, by 
reason of a little natural shelter, the foliage was not harmed 
by the recent cold, searching winds. No more valuable 
plant exists, while its infinite variety from eeed renders it 
still more beautiful for grouping freely in the garden. The 
scarlet Windflower, os well as the Apennioe kind, is also 
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SINGLE WHITE MOUTAN EiEONV. 


expect them to flower well the lirst season after 
I planting, as they require some time to become 
The Tree Pajony, which to my mind is one of established. With regard to the German Irises, 
the noblest and most beautiful productions of | the best time to repl^t these is immediately 
the florist, hiu so far met with comparatively | after flowering, but they must be well looked 
little attention in this country. There is no j after during the summer and autumn, and never 


<lenying that Tree Peonies can be grown well in 
many parts of England, and in many gardens 
where varieties of the Tree Pajony are grown a 
system of covering with canvas all through the 
spring is an easy way of securing the first and 


allowed to lack for moisture. Where this is 
done they will flower the succeeding year, but 
if they are planted in the autumn they rarely 
flower satisfactorily the next year. Lilium 
longiflorum is diilicult to establish permanently 
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best flowers, but it seems that if the position i in many gardens, and plantations should be 
most suitable to the plant be chosen at the made each year if a permanent effect is to be 
outset, much labour will be saved, and success | assured, 
will not depend on the covering being forgotten 
for one night. The finest plants I have ever 
seen were grown behind a cold north wall, well 
sheltered from east winds, and where the 
foremost buds rarely made a move until all 
danger of severe frosts was past. Failuri 
often courted by covering up the plants 
t<w soon, thereby exciting growth whei 
nights are still cold and uncertain, 
increasing the risk of their being damaged. 

Those of the Tree section, like the herbaceous ! tion. 
species, are gross feeders; the soil in which they j over 


KXlIIBinON POTATOKy. 

Failure is { It is generally held that whilst some varieties of 
the plants I Potatoes are best fitted for table use, others are 
exoiting°growth when the I only fitted to grow for exhibition. That is 
and true of a few in each case, but generally, the 
, best Potatoes for table make the best for exhi- 
If we take note of the varieties shown all 
the kingdom during the summer and 
are to be planted should be on the stiff side, I autumn, and which take the leading positions 

__1_11 J--:_1 ___ _ 


rich, deep, and well drained, so that copious ; in the competitions, we find that after all 
waterings may be given after growth has fairly 1 these are but varieties that are commonly grown 
commenced. In 1826 no 
less than nine good and 
distinct varieties of the 
Moutan P®ony were known 
to florists, and to day the 
varieties, both Fingle and 
double, may be counted 
by the hundred Many 
grow Messrs. Kelway’s 
varieties. As a pot plant for 
the early greenhouse the 
Tree P»onv is exception¬ 
ally suitable; it is, how 
ever, advisable to be 
sparing with heat, as 
vigorous forcing weakens 
the plants so much as to 
leave little hope of their 
flowering the succeeding 
year. With gentle forcing, 
taking care to well ripen 
the growth in autumn, they 
do uncommonly well in 
pots, and can be used year 
after year. They might, 
with advantage, ^ planted 
out in conservatories, but 
always as near the glass as 
poBsinle. A variety known 
to botanists as P. Moutan 
papaveracea was first im¬ 
ported to this country by 
Captain James Pendergras 
in the Hope East Indiaman 
for Sir Abraham Hume in 
1802, and first flowered in 
England in 1806. SirAbra 
ham’s plant seems to have 

attaint large dimensions, as about 1824 it is for table or market purposes, hut that these 
.. handsome show tubers have been produced 

under superior culture, and special care has 
been taken to turn them out in a faultless 
condition. In striving to secure lino clean 
tubers, for only such free from scab and 
blemish and of the handsomest form will do, it 



Tree Pawny Reine Elizabeth. From a photograph b\ 
Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, lianscombe House, Tor<iuay. 


reported to have formed a bush 7 feet high, and 
something like 40 feet in circumference, and in 
the spring of 1824-25 produced 6<;o healthy 
flower-buds, many of which were taken off to 
ensure greater size in the remainder. Usually 

single-flowered, it sometimes in certain seasons __ __ ..... 

prepuces a greater proportion of semi-double | is needful to have soil well prepared, and tuber 


flowers, but always in abundance. 1). K. 


Ohrlstmaa Roses (Tn/ro).—These should 
have deep soil; 2 feet 6 inches to .3 feet is none 
too deep, since the roots of strong-growing 
varieties, such as Helleborus niger altifolius. 


sets equally well prepared. Naturally deep¬ 
eyed varieties should be avoided, but there are 
j not many of those in commerce now. Soil 
should be trenched 24 inches deep, and be made 
very light. With it should be mixed either 
old hot-bo<l or Mushroom-bed-manure, or 
decayed leaf-soil; also plenty of wood-a.shes and 


often descend to an even greater depth. The, soot.” These are capital compounds for the 
lower portion of this soil should be well enriched ; purpose. Failing other manure, a good Potato- 
with cow-manure, and well-rotted hot-bed j manure, specially prepared, or, if preferred, one 
manure should be placed within easy reach of j home mixed, of bone-flour and Kainit or potash 
the growing roots, but should on no account |;/ lbs., and the other fourth sulphate of 
touch them at the time of planting. These sub- ammonia. This should be strewn over the soil 
jecte grow best in strong loam and in a slightly just before planting, then be forked in and 
shaded position. In the spring a mulch of hot bed mixe<l with it as the planting proceeds. Where 
manure should be ^v’en the plants, and copious soil has been heavily manured for some 
waterings should oe administered during dry preceding crop, a capital j)lan is to apply, when 
weather, as well as applications of weak liquid- the trenching has been done, a heavy dressing 
manure, in order to encourage vigorous growth. I of fresh slacked lime, and well ferk it in. That 


other, 18 inches a| 




planting, 

cannot without doubt, is the last week in April, because 


growth is then quick, the tender tops escaping 
injury, and the quicker the growth, the brighter 
and cleaner are the tubers. But the sets should 
all the same be properly prepared. First they 
should be selected for their appearance, those 
that are handsome, clean, and a boat 3 inches 
in length giving the best results. From these 
should bo removed all but the one main or lead¬ 
ing eye or bud. These buds should now, in 
all cases, if properly kept in tha light, have 
already broken, and be stout, sturdy, and about 
an inch in length. Such shoots should be care¬ 
fully preserved, and if a tuber has but one, that 
is enough to produce, not only a heavy crop, 
but verj*^ fine, even-sized tubers. When time 
can be given for the purpose, it is a good plan 
to plant the tubers as the ground is forked over. 
Thus some 18 inches across the breadth to be 
planted being deeply forked, a line is strained 
tigiitly across some 18 inches from the edge, and 
with a spade or hoe a broad furrow is formed 
fully .5 inches in depth. Into this furrow the 
tubers should be placed, and, with a view to 
giving the plants room later, not less than 
15 inches apart.. W here no dressing has been 
previously applie<], it is a good time to 
do so new whilst the farrow is open. In 
placing the soil over the tubers, first gently 
cover them wdth a little to j'rotect the 
young shoots from injury; then fill in the 
furrow fully, proceeiliog to fork up soil 
bO a width of 2|l feet, then drawing another 
furrow and planting, and so proceeding until all 
the area is thus cropped. All varieties of fairly 
moderate growth should have 30 inches be¬ 
tween the rows, and very robust ones will be alt 
the better if the intervals between the rows be 
36 inches. Sometimes, where ground has been 
previously well prepared by trenching, it is 
customary to strain the line across the breadth. 
Throw out a broad furrow beside the line to a 
depth of 5 inches, plant the tubers, and re-cover 
with the soil, as some of the ground thus be¬ 
comes trodden that can be loosened with a fork 
after the plants are through the ground, thus 
making it readily available for moulding up 
later. Tho moulding should be done gradually, 
certainly twice, taking care not to bury leafage. 
When tho crop is lifted tho greatest care 
should bo exercised not to injure the tubers 
with the fork ; also in selecting the handsomest 
at once and getting them away into cover to 
soon as possible, as exposure to the air soon 
discolours the fine, silky skins. Each tuber 
should bo wrapped in soft paper to protect the 
skins from injury before being put away in a 
box till washed. This process should ^ hfo 
until tho day before tho exhibition, afterwards 
being wiped dry with a soft towel. Wash witli 
soap and a soft brush. After picking out thn 
best for present showing, wrap them inpip»r 
again and put aside, whilst all the best of the 
remainder may be repapered and put aside fur 
use at some future time. A. 1>. 


The Tree Oaion (Allium proliferum).— 
Formerly regarded with great osteera, now the 
Tree Onion is grown chiefly as a curiosity, for it 
is one of the oldest plants in respect to mode 
of propagation to be found in gardens. There 
are two forms in commoroe—the Egyptian, or 
bulb-bearing variety, and the American, or 
Catawissa. Both have the same peculiarities, 
which are sending up from the bulbs stout, hol¬ 
low cylindrical stems, similar to the stems 
ordinary Onion bulbs send up when planted to 
produce seed, but instead of producing seeds of 
flower-heads, clusters of small bulbs, usually 
called bulblets, are produced. But whilst those 
of tho Egyptian, or original Tree Onion, make no 
farther growth the same season, the Catawissa 
bulblets will, in a certain proportion, ptirhaps 
three or four from a cluster, at once push new 
stems, and even thus produce a new lot of bulbs. 
When in the autumn the plant decays, the clus¬ 
ters of bulbs left should be cut, tied into a 
bunch, and be hung up in a cool shed for the 
w'inter for use as ordinary Onions if desired, a 
few being saved for planting. This should bo 
done in February in ordinary garden soil. Bulb¬ 
lets the first year simply produce large, flat- 
tish, coppery-coloured bulbs, and those 
when ripe are stored for the winter, then planted 
in February, produce stems and bulblets as 
described. It is thus needful to have two seasons 
growth to ensure productive plants. The 
height of 8temaji5jalMU|t.2 loet. They are usually 
stout and seif-supiWung^.^' 
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SNOWFLAKES. 

In the earliest spring, before February is well 
on its way, the S|)ring Snowflake (Lencojam 
vernnm) is flowering in southern gardens. 
Chaste and beautiful are the drooping, twin 
hull-flowers, with their white petals, each tipped 


^ure good drainage, a matter of the utmost 
importance. Such a box 2 feet or 4 feet long may 
be a foot broad and 8 inches deep. 
Plants in boxes of this kind require far less 
attention than those in pots, which become 
parched up in hot or dry, windv weather; 
besides which, boxes of this size ana weight are 


sandy earth, and watering them now and then 
with luke-warm water. The Date Palm, too, 
can bo raised from seeds in a similar manner to 
the foregoing. A few seeds of Maize or Indian 
Corn sown in good soil in a large pot or box in 
April will form a most graceful ornament out¬ 
side on the sill of a sunny window in the summer, 
and if you want to hide a bit of bare wall the 
common Scarlet Runner or Kidney B?an, sown 
in April or early in May, and trained up sticks 
or twine, will do so e ffectively. The Castor-oil¬ 
plant (Ricinus) produces fine bold foliage, and 
seeds or beans of it sown indoors in April, and 
the seedlings potted ofif when large enough to 
handle into light rich soil may be in due season 
placed on the sill outside a warm window, 
where, with attention to watering as needed, 
they should do well. Fortunate y there is 
generally a great deal of emulati ii amongst 
window gardeners, and a little ingenuity and 
attention will enable anyone who may so desire 
to become possessed of other kinds of plants 
not enumerated in the foregoing list, and there¬ 
fore not generally met with in rooms and 
windows. By this last remark is meant that a 
keen eye should be kept upon other windows in 
the same or other similar localities, and good 
notes taken of any plant or plants that do well 
under the surrounding conditions. Camber. 


A colony of 


with a spot of green. Later on comes the taller- 
growing Summer Snowflake (L. mstivum), some 
varieties of which are, however, so precocious 
that they are in flower almost before their spring 
sisters have passed out of bloom, while others 
blossom as late as the end of May. The Spring 
Snowflake is best suited to the rock-garden, 
where some carpeting plant prevents its white 
blooms from being soiled by the splashed earth, 
and in light rich soil thrives and increases fast 
when once established. The Summer Snow¬ 
flake is seen at its best when naturalised in the 
Grass, where, in deep, rich soil, it will often 
attain a height of 2 feet, and bear as many as 
six or eight white bells on its flower-scape. 
Sometimes this plant may be found growing by 
the river side, whence it has escaped from 
neighbouring gardens, in positions where, at 
times of flocra, its roots are submerged under the 
running water, but it flowers more profusely in 
drier situations. When thoroughly established 
in the Grass it increases rapidly, and has an 
extremely pretty efifect if associated with the 
Star Daffodils (N. Leedsi). L. Hernandezi is a 
form of L. aeativum, found in the island of 
Majorca. It is less robust than the latter, 
rarely attaining a height of much over 1 foot, 
while its flowers are fewer in number and of 
smaller size. S. W. F, 


HOUSB AND WINDOW 
QARDBNINa. 

USEFUL WINDOW PLANTS. 

One of the most frequent, if indeed it be not the 
chief cause of the failure ef many plant lovers 
to suco jed with their pets, is that a suitable 
sel^tioa of subjects that are really adapted for 
the work in view is not made in the first 
instance. With a view to help on the better 
knowledge of this matter it may be fairly stated 
that the plants most generally useful to window 
gudeners may be both naturally and conve¬ 
niently divided into two groups. First, we will 
take such shrubs as the Virginian and Japan 
creepers (Ampelomis) and Ivy, then some 
hardy bulbs, annuals, and other plants that will 
thrive outside a sunny window; and, secondly, 
the little Dragon-trees (Dracaenas), small Palms, 
Acacias, India-rubber-plants, Begonias, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Petunias, Cacti, which thrive 
best inside the room, but as near the light as 
possible. For the outside or window-sill a stout 
wooden box is by far the best receptacle for 
plants. It should have a few holes bored in the 
bottom, and an inch or twj^bf broken bricks or 
potsherds nhould be plaa^dQ|i|^i i, 


ASTER AMELLUS BE3SARABICUS. 

Of the Michselmas Daisies or Star worts the 
above-named variety, a representation of which 
appears in the accompanying illustration, is one 
of the most valuable. It has many points of 
excellence, the chief of which are the size of its 
purple-mauve, golden-centred flowers, which 
considerably exceed the dimensions attained by 
the blossoms of most Starworts, the lengthened 
period of the plant’s blooming, owing to the 
particularly lasting qualities of the flowers, 
which may often be seen in evidence as early as 
the month of August and as late as November, 
and the non-spreading character of the root¬ 
stock, which does not, as in the case with so many 
of the perennial Asters, throw out rambling 


A dwarf Starwort (Aster Amelliu besaarabicus). From a photograph 
by Mr. Fitzherbert. 


suckers that invade all the surrounding ground 
and render it almost impossible to keep the 
plants within due bounds. For the latter sea¬ 
son Aster Amellus bessarabicus is admirably 
adapted for the small garden, since, though 
making sturdy growth, it does not unduly 
encroach upon its neighbours.^n A charming 
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Snowflakes. 


not so easily toppled over and broken by that 
most energetic of anti-gardeners in town—the 
domestic cat. Here and there in a town you 
may chance upon windows quite full of healthy 
plants, but not often ; for it may be observed 
that in most windows their health and vigour 
are in inverse proportion to their numbers. 
Therefore, it may be safely stated that it is not 
well to grow too many 
plants in such limited 
spaces. Few and good 
is the beat watchword 
in this case, especially 
so for a beginner in 
the work. One of the 
best evergreen plants 
for a room window is 
the 

Parlour Palm 
(Aspidistra lurida), in 
both its green and 
variegated forms. No 
other plant with which 
I am acquainted does 
better so treated, and 
it will last in health 
for a very long time. 

The leaves should be 
frequently sponged to 
keep them free from 
dust. The India-rub¬ 
ber (Ficus elastica) is 
another very good 
room plant that re¬ 
quires its leaves to be 
kept clean Iw frequent 
sponging. The grace¬ 
ful Acacia lophautha, 

Myrtles, and several 
kinds of greenhouse 
DracrBaas are thor¬ 
oughly reliable, as are 
small plants of the 
Australian Blue Gum 
or Fever-tree (Euca¬ 
lyptus). Some people 
grow Palms well in 
warm rooms, and none 
of these do better 
than Corypha austra¬ 
lis. Another favourite 
in the spring and early 
autumn season is the Arum Lily (Richardia), 
while the Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea) 
is very attractive when it throws up its cluster 
of scarlet Lily-like flowers in the autumn months 
just before the Chrysanthemum comes into 
bloom. Orange and Lemon-trees ore very euily 
raised by sowing the seeds in a pot of light 
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compauiou for this iStarwort is Aster ericoides* 
a species with delicate sprays covered with 
Heath-like foliage and studded with iunumer- 
able tiny, white, Daisy-like flowers, this also 
not being addicted to the habit of trespassing 
on the territory of the adjacent occupants. The 
flowers of the subject of this note are much 
appreciated for indoor decoration, but previous 
to placing these in water the precaution should 
be taken of slitting-up the stems of the spravs 
for 4 inches from ^eir bases with a sharp knife, 
and thus dividing the lower part of the stem 
into four sections. If this not done, the 
flowers, especially if they have not been placed 
in water immediately after being cut, often 
droop prematurely, whereas they are enabled, 
through the split stems, to absorb suflicient 
moisture to keep them fresh for some days. 1 
have seen flower-sprays of Starworts, which 
had been placed in water without the stems 
being split, with all the blossoms faded, 
apparently past recovery, but which on being 
treated in the manner described and replaced in 
the water, absorbed moisture so freely through 
the enormously enlarged area of cut surface, 
that in six hours the flag 
ging flowers had regained 
their pristine freshness of 
petal, and lasted in the same 
condition for several days. 

A. a mellusbessarabicus rarely 
exceeds a height of 2 feet 
0 inches, and mr this reason 
IS more independent of stakes 
than the taller-growing vari¬ 
eties, which often attain a 
height of 0 feet, and are 
pitiable objects when no 
artificial support is afforded 
them. Propagation is easily 
effected by division of the 
roots, either in the late 
autumn or in the spring, 
just as the plants are start¬ 
ing into growth. 

S. W. F. 


Propagatingr Garaa- 
tlons (ir. Me.). — Border 
Carnations, which we pre¬ 
sume you refer to, are best 
increased by layers. Out¬ 
ings or pipings can be rooted 
in a frame containing from 
3 inches to 4 inches of silver- 
sand, placed on a gentle hot¬ 
bed, but layering is a more 
certain method of propagat¬ 
ing them. The best time to 
layer is when the plants are 
in bloom, then the young 
rooted layers withstand the 
winter better, whether potted 
up or plant^ out. Some 
sifted compost, consisting of 
light loam and road-sand in 
equal parts, should be placed 
around the plant to ^ lay¬ 
ered. The sand must not be 
obtained from roads upon 
which granite is used ; it is 
better to have silver-sand than this. Prepare a 
quantity of hooked pegs, which can be cut from 
a Beech-hedge, or, better still, some wire pegs 
not unlike hairpins. These latter are available | 
for several years. If possible select a dry time i 
to layer, the grass” or shoots being less brittle 
at such times. Take the shoot to m layered in 
the left hand, strip off the bottom leaves, retain¬ 
ing about six nearest, the top, but do hot shorten 
these in any way. With a sharp knife 
make an incision about an inch long in an up¬ 
ward direction just below the third joint, bring¬ 
ing the knife slanting through the joint. This 
is called ** tongueing.” Gently push the peg into 
the soil, at same time catching the layer as it 
descends, and press soil firmly around the layer. 
A little practice will soon make you proficient 
in the work. Contrive to fix the layer so that 
the wound is left open, and do not bury it more 
than an inch deep. When one layer is fixed 
proceed to put down another, and so on until a 
rin^ is formed around the plant. In the case of 
choice sorts that make very little grass,” it 
is advisable to remove flowers in order to con¬ 
centrate the plant’s energies into the growths. 
Do not water the plants until twenty-fourhourp 
after layering. This afi'ords time for the wouiics 


to partly heal, but after this they must be 
watered at intervals with a fine rose water-pot, 
never allowing them to get dry, but rather keep 
them on the moist side. If weather should be 
very hot shade during the hottest two or three 
hours of the day. In seven or eight weeks the 
layers should be rooted sutiiciently to tran.splant 
or to pot up.—K. 


TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 

WAYS OF USING IVY. 

Tiik fine free growth of the Algerian Ivy, shown 
so happy on its two poles, suggests a very 
simple and effective way of arranging some of 
the many valuable kinds of Ivies now in our 
gardens. One can fancy nothing more beautiful 
than a gproup of distinct kinds of Ivy trained up 
stout pieces of branches and grouped in a quiet 
comer of the lawn or pleasure-ground. Such a 
training has various aavantages over training on 
walls. The kinds, one to each branch or stump, 
are more easily kept distinct. The Ivy seems to 


Pyr*mid of lart^e-leaved Ivy, 7 feet high. 


thrive and look better than on walls, and that 
the effect is much more picturesque may be 
judged from the illustration. 


Propagrating hardy Rhododen¬ 
drons (^.).—Do not waste any more time in 
trying to strike cuttings of the aliove. The best 
method of propagating them is by layers. This 
is far better than grafting, but, unfortunately, 
only a few nurserymen adopt layering to increase 
their stock. Layered plants make the hand¬ 
somest bushes, and of course, one is not 
I troubled with suckers of the ponticum or other 
I kinds employed as stocks. The layers may be 
, put down in spring, preferably March or April, 
and again in early autumn. Peat with a quantity 
of sand added is the best soil in which to insert 
the layers. The lower branches must be utilis^ 
for the purpose. If they cannot readily bo 
brought down to the ground, you may cut a 
. notch halfway through the branch, so that it 
will bond but not break away totally from the 
parent plant. Last season’s growths make the 
I best layers. Strip oft a few of the lower 
I leaves, then take the shoot in the left 
hand and make a cut about 1 h inches in length 
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with a sharp knife up the centre of the shoot. 
This is technically called tongueing the shoot. 
A flat layering-trowel, something like a cheese 
knife with a straight edge, should be at hand. 
Insert this in the soil so as to make a cut about 
5 inches or 0 inches deep. Then bend the 
prepared shoot very gently, and fix it into the 
soil with some wo^en or wire pegs in such a 
a manner that the tongue formed by the out 
points downward. See that it rests upon the 
soil at the bottom of the opening made by the 
trowel, then press the soil firmly around the 
layer with the handle of the latter, and the 
operation is complete. If dry weather super¬ 
vene, a watenng now and then will be beneficial. 
The layers make the best plants if allowed to 
remain on the stool two years, although they 
will root more or less freely in twelve months. 
The flower-buds should be removed from the 
layers before inserting in the soil. 


OHRTSANTHBMUMS. 

LATE-STRUCK CHRYSANTHEMU.MS. 

In a general way Chrysanthemums rooted iu 
April and the early part of May retain their 
foliage throughout the summer much better 
than those propagated in the winter. The 
lower leaves being made at a later date in a 
measure accounts for their remaining in a fresh 
condition during July and August; they escape 
in a great degree the drying winds and bright 
sunshine of the spring months, and do not, 
therefore, feei so acutely the heat and drought 
which are apt to prevail when the days are long. 
The final repotting is also made several weeks 
later, so that just at the moat trying time for 
Chrysanthemums, and when early propagated 
[flants are getting root-bound, the roots of these 
nnialler specimens are beginning only to work 
freely in the fresh, rich compost. Where plants 
of comparatively small dimensions are reijuired 
either for edging groups or for room decoration, 
a batch of cutuings should l>e put in during this 
and the following month. One advantage of 
propagating at this time of year is that there is 
no difficulty in obtaining good cuttings. Even 
kinds that are notoriously shy in making young 
growths will give stout cuttings in April. 
These having made their growth under very 
different conditions to those that have to be 
employed in the winter are fresh, free, and of 
good substance. They root with great freedom 
and in about a month from insertion are ready 
for potting off. By the middle of July they will 
be large enough to be put into 7-inch pots, and 
if allowed to grow on without stopping they 
will produce flowers of excellent quality. I 
have, indeed, known instances where flowers 
obtained in this way were good enough for the 
exhibition board. When Princess Teck and 
its varieties were grown for market and indi 
vidual good-sized flowers made good prices at 
Christmas and the new yeair, I used to props 
gate a lot in April, and I found that I got 
better blooms late in the year from these 
smaller plants than from those propagated at 
the usual time. The plants retained their 
leaves almost down to the pots up to the time 
that the flowers expanded, and the foliage cut 
with them was always very fresh and nice—an 
important point where single blooms are us^ 
with long stems. This late propagation will 
decrease the height by quite one-third, a dis¬ 
tinct advantage in ^he case of low - pitched 
houses or whore groups which require speci¬ 
mens of varying heights have to be formed. 
Cuttings put in at the latter end of April and 
early in Slay will make nice little specimens in 
6 -inch pots. One may really have nice blooms 
of both incurved and Japanese in such small 
pots by thinning out to one bud only. Varieties 
of a bushy habit having medium-sized blooms, 
such as Boulo do Neige, Cullingfordi, and 
L. Canning, make nice little specimens suitable 
for room decoration when grown in this way, 
and I find that they come naturally into bloom 
somewhat latter than larger specimens. If 
desired, a portion of the stock can be retained 
in 4.i-inch pots, but, of course, they must be 
liberally fed, and this feeding should commence 
from the time the roots begin to fill the soil 
I have occasionally put in a batch of cutting 
in June, and have h^ a nice lot of very dwarf, 
well-flowered specimens. I put thro« cuttings 
into a 2i-inoh pot, shifting as soon as rooted 
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into 6-inch and 6-inch pots. If these are put 
into rich soil they make nice little specimens 
from 1 foot to 18 inches high, and are just the 
thing for jardinieres and room decoration 
generally. Some of the late varieties, such os 
^ule de Neige, Etoile de Lvon, Golden Gem, 
and W. H. Lincoln, are well adapted to this 
method. In the case of such dwarf plants it is 
much easier to keep them in the open air to a 
late period, as they can be put into cold-frames 
which are simply closed on frosty nights, the 
lights being ofl in the day and at night in mild 
weather. J. 


QARDBN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Raspberry-shoots attacked (T. ir. 

Elliott ).—The insects attacking your Raspberry 
shoots are the caterpillars of a small moth—the 
Raspberry-moth (I^mpronia rubiella), which 
at times is the cause of much injury to the Rasp¬ 
berry crop. It is obvious that from its position 
in the shoots it is of no use attempting to kill 
them with any insecticide, so that really the 
only thirg to do is to cut off at once the shoots 
that are attacked and burn them. This insect 
passes the winter in the caterpillar state, 
sheltering itself at the base of the plants among 
the dead leaves and rubbish that collect among 
the stumps of the old canes, or perhaps in the 
earth, or in some crevice of the bark of the 
canes. Daring the winter all weeds, dead 
leaves, and rubbish should be removed from the 
cines and burnt, and the ground round the plants 
should be dug and turned over so as to bury any 
of the grubs that may be in it. Being so small, 
they would be near the surface, and the base of 
the canes might be smeared over with soft-soap 
and Quassia extract, or paraffin emulsion, diluted, 
so as to prevent the caterpillars crawling up the 
stems. This should be done at the end of 
March or the beginning of April, according to 
the season. The moth is very pretty, measuring 
hardly ^-inch across the wings, which are of a 
bright brown colour, with several golden spots 
on the upper pair. They make their appearance 
in June, and lay their eggs on the canes. The 
caterpillars are hatched early in August, and 
feed on the leaves until the autumn, when they 
look out for winter quarters. On leaving these 
they crawl up to the young shoots just as they 
have begun to grow, and eat their way into 
them, making their way down towards the cane. 
When full-grown they become chrysalides 
within a slight web among the withered leaves 
towards the middle or end of May. From these the 
moths emerge, as before stated, in the course of 
the month of June.—G. S. S. 

Hollyhocks diseased {Atalanta).—Yo\xv 
Hollyhocks are attacked by the Hollyhock 
disease (Puccinea malvacearum). As the plants 
have not flowered for several years I should cer¬ 
tainly at once bum them, as they must be so 
impregnated with the disease that it would be 
useless to try and cure them. 1 should not try 
and replace them until next year, and when you 
do be certain you obtain quite healthy plants, 
as this disease is very common. The Geranium 
leaf is attacked by a fungus, and not by insects, 
from what I can see, but the leaves were very 
shrivelled.—G. S. 8. 


Insect eating Tuberose bulb (P. L.B.). 
—The Tuberose bulb that you enclosed is 
attacked by the Eucharis-mite (Rhizoglyphus 
echinopus), which is very sluggish. There are 
also present some very active mites, which I 
cannot name, which I do not think are injurious 
to plants. The bulb mites are very difficult to 
exterminate. 1 should take the bulbs, scrape 
ofl* any decayed portions, and then place them 
in water heated to a temperature of 115deg8. 
Fahr., and let them soak in it for a quarter of 
an hour. This should kill the mites and will 
not, I believe, injure the bulbs ; or let them 
soak for twenty-four hours in water in which 
10 oz. of sulphide of potassium to every quart 
has been dissolved.—G. 8. 8. 


Worms {H. F .).—The “ worms ” you sent 
are specimens of the spotted snake-millipede 
(Blanjulus guttulatus), a very troublesome pest, 
which certainly prefers the roots of healthy 
plants, and the reason that you find them at the 
roots of unhealthy or dying plants is that they 
have brought the plant into that condition. A 
strong solution of i^toate of soda or common 
salt will kill then/iFit-oan bejQaPp-^ reach 
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them, but this is difficult when they are at the 
roots of plants, as the insecticide is weakened 
by passing through the soil, which acts to some 
extent as a filter. They may be trapped by 
burying small slices of Turnips, Mangolds, 
Carrots, or Potatoes near the plants about an 
inch below the surface. A small skewer stuck 
into each will make it easier to find them. 
They will sometimes hide under such things as 
pieces of slate, tile, board, or turf.—G. 8. 8. 


THE STRIPED PEA-WEEVIL. 
(SITONES LINEATUS). 

Peas are, I suppose, one of th^most universal 
favourites among our garden vegetables, and 
very justly so, as a go^ dish of Peas is most 
delicious. It is, therefore, a matter of no small 
moment to gardeners to keep this crop free from 
pests. One of the most annoying is the little 
oeetle known as the striped Pea-weevil (Sitones 
lineatus), and its very near relative, the spotted 
Pea-weevil (Sitones crinita). These weevils 
feed on the leaves of Peas, Beans, Clover, and 
Tares, eating out great notches in them. Some 
years ago in Kent I came across a field of Clover 
that was sadly injured by these insects. Few 
leaves that I could see were untouched by them, 
and many were reduced to mere skeletons. They 
often cause much injury in gardens to Peas and 
Beans, particularly if they attack a crop when 
quite young, or which has been checked in its 
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growth by inclement weather. These weevils 
are difficult to find, as they are quite small 
(only I inch in length), and of a brownish-grey 
colour, so that they are very inconspicuous. 
On being disturbed in the slightest manner, 
they fall to the ground and lie perfectly 
motionless for some time, and being so much the 
colour of the earth it is almost impossible to 
detect them. They often feed at night, hiding 
themselves during the day under rubbish, 
stones, or in cracks in the soil. If a crop is 
attacked by this pest, one of the best remedies 
is to push it into vigorous growth as quickly as 
possible. If the weather be dry a good 
watering would be of great use, or liquid- 
manure would be still more serviceable. The 
leaves of the plants may be dusted over while 
wet with soot, or well-powdered lime. A mixture 
of 1 bushel of gas-lime, the same quantity 
of fresh lime, 6 lb. of sulphur, and 10 lb. of 
soot, well powdered and mixed together, will 
be found very useful in preventing the weevils 
from attacking the leaves. Finely powdered 
Guano may be used in the same manner. If 
they are hiding in the earth near the plants, 

? reB8 the soil firmly and tightly round the roots. 

'his can easily be done if the crop be not too 
high, by carefully w'alking down the rows with 
one foot on one side, and the other on the other 
side, pressing the earth against the plants. 
This will have the effect of killing some of the 
beetles and preventing others from coming to 
the surface. Strewing sand or ashes soaked in 
I paraffiin-oil along the rows close to the plants is 
I very useful in keeping the weevils away. These j 


weevils, as 1 have before mentioned, are only 
j inch in hrgth ; they ore of a greyith-biown 
colour, with yellowish longitudinal stripes. The 
colouring varies somewhat in different speci' 
mens, as the insects are really nearly black, but 
they are covered with scales of the colour just 
mentioned; as these scales are easily rubbed ofl, 
specimens that have been at all knocked about 
are much darker than those which are fresh. 
The spotted Pea-weevil is very much like the 
other species, but it is rather smaller, greyer, 
and its wing-cases ars spotted with black ; it s 
habits are just the same. The grubs of th» se 
weevils live on the roots of the plants that the 
parents feed on, but as a rule they do not do 
much mischief. These insects lav their eggs 
early in the spring ; the grubs which are hatched 
from them are alwut j inch long when full 
grown ; they have no legs and are quite white. 
They live on the roots of various Poa-floweied 
plants, and become chrysalides in the ground, 
in some cases passing the winter in this state, 
but in others the weevils seem to emerge in 
August and survive the winter, sheltering them¬ 
selves in the straw of stubbles, or being carried 
into stacks with the Peas or Beans. In gardens 
they no doubt make use of any shelter that is 
available. The haulm of Peas and Beans fiom 
a crop that has been attacked by this pest should 
alway be burnt, and if possible on the ground 
on which the crop has grown, so as to destroy 
as many as possible of the weevils. The soil 
also should be turned up, so as to expose any 
grubs or chrysalides that may be in it to the 
action of the weather, and to give the birds a 
chance of getting at them. G. 8. 8. 


Oarnations diaeased {Dublin):— Yomt 
Carnations are, I believe, suffering from a 
disease known as the bacterial disease. It is 
caused by the presence of certain bacteria 
between the skins of the leaves. This disease 
does not usually kill the plants, but it stunts 
their growth, and they do not flower so freely 
as they otherwise would. To avoid watering 
the foliage, except at long intervals, is said to 
be a very elflcient remedy. Of course, the 
plants must be watered, but care must be taken 
not to wet the leaves. Occasionally spraying 
with “ Bordeaux-mixture ” would be useful. 
Green-fly has no doubt largely helped to bring 
the plants into a poor condition.—G. 8. 8. 

-“ Constant Reader’s ” Carnations are 

attacked by the Carnation-leaf spot fungus 
(Septoris dianthi). Cut away all the diseased 
leaves and spray the plants (those that have not 
yet been attacked as well as those that have) 
every week, as long as there is any of the 
disease about, with “ Bordeaux-mixture.” If 
the plants h« grown indoors, be careful as lo 
watering and ventilation. Any of the plants 
that are very badly attacked had better bo 
taken up at once and burnt.—G. 8. 8. 

Grub {Ean). —The grub you found in your 

g arden is the grub of tne green Rose-chaftr, a 
eautiful metallic-green beetle that may often 
be found on Rose and Strawberry-blossoms. 
These grubs very much resemble those of the 
common cockchafer, and, like them, are injurious 
to the roots of various plants. They have an 
amazing amount of vitality, and living as they' 
do at some depth in the soil it is of no use trying 
to deetroy them with insecticides. The only 
practicable way of getting rid of them is to turn 
them up out of the ground.—G. 8. 8. 

Caterpillars on Cherry-trees (Mr.H. 
Ooodbody ).—The caterpillars mentioned in 
your query No. 1 are those of the small ermine- 
moth (Hyponomeuta padellue), a common and 
very destructive insect. They generally spin a 
number of threads round several leaves, forming 
a kind of nest in which they live, feeding on the 
leaves. When these are destroyed they move 
on to some more. These nests may be cut out 
and burnt, or the caterpillars may be dislodged 
by a strong stream of water from a garden- 
engine, applied with sufficient force to break the 
w^s. Query No. 2 : the insect was very much 
broken. It is not a pest, but a specimen of one 
of the Ephemera-flies. The mouth of the fly 
is so rudimentary that the insect is unable to 
feed ; in fact, it lives for such a short time 
that food is not necessary to it, and the 
larvsB live in water, so that there is no chance 
of the insect injuring plants in gaidens. Query 
No. 3: I have carefully examined the Cherry 
blossoms, and can see no reasons for their dying 
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off in the way they have done. If moat of the 
bunches of blossoms have gone off in the same 
way I should think they have been injured by 
the frost or cold winds. If only a few here and 
there have suffered there may be some insect in 
the stems just below the flowers. 1 should 
hardly think that want of nourishment would 
be the cause, unless the ground was unusually 
dry.-G. S. S. 

Talip leaves diseased (P. F. }Yilhit). 
—The leaves of your Tulips are attacked by a 
fungus, probably a species of Botr 3 rtiB. 1 should 
at once cut off all those infested and burn them. 
Spray the others with “ Bordeaux-mixture” 
once a week while there are any signs of the 
disease, which appears to be very nearly allied 
to the ** Lily disease,” which is so common now 
in many places ; it would be safer to destroy the 
infested oulbs. A correspondent to the Field, 
whose Lilies were attacked by the disease verv 
badly, took a large brown pe^r bag, in which 
he placed a large quantity of flowers of sulphur. 
The bulbs, which had recently been dug up, but 
which had been allowed to dry somewhat, were 
then placed in the bag, and well shaken up, so 
that the sulphur got well worked in among the 
scales. Bulbs, still smothered in sulphur, were 
then planted, and flowered well without showing 
any signs of the disease. The same treatment 
might be worth trying with your bulbs, only the 
sulphur would not work so easily among the 
scales of the bulbs of Tulips.—G. S. S. 

Carnations diseased (/>. A).—The disease that 
has attacked your Carnations is very likely to spread. 
See my reply to "Constant Reader” in this week’s issue. 
-G. 8. S. 

"Piles” for name (E. Th# Insects you 

sent were specimens of one of the wild bees (Andrena 
rosa) var. trimraerana). The various species belonging to 
this genus make their nests in banka, pathways, or in the 
earth in some dry place. They are perfectly harmless.— 
G. S. S. 


Hybrid Heucheras.—I am sending you a few flower- 
spikes of hybrid Heucheras which I raised from seed. 
Would }ou pUase to give me your opinion of them? I 
have them growing in 4i-inch pots in greenhouse. Some 
of the plants are carrying 12 to 10 fully expanded flower- 
spikes — Hrcciikra. 

*,* Uardly worth namimj, but the Jlowerx are very 
pretty and graceful. We hope you will go on with this 
interesting icork. 

A Carious Cowslip.— I found the enclosed curious 
specimen of Cowslip a few days ago in a field in Hunting¬ 
donshire.— O. Bsrkslkt Maroetts, Qazeley House, Hunt¬ 
ingdon. 

A fasciated specimen ; but fasciation is not un¬ 
common, either amongst jlowers or vegetables. 

Dwarf plants for chalk soil (A Rtgidar 
Reculer. )—CoreopBiB grandiflora. Lychnis Vis- 
caria splendens. Campanula glomerata, and C. 
persicifolia, Iceland Poppies, Gaillardia grandi¬ 
flora, Geum montanum, Irises of thepumilaand 
olbiensis sections, and Rudbeekia Newmani 
should suit you for dwarf perennials, while still 
dwarfer subjects generally made use of for 
rockeries are Arabisalbida, Aubrietias, Alyssum 
saxatile, Armerias (Sea Pinks) in variety. Saxi¬ 
frages, Iberis corifolia, Veronica prostrata, 
dwarf Phloxes of the subulata and Nelsoni sec¬ 
tions, Campanula csBspitosa, C. carpatica, Car- 
damine triiolia, Oxalis floribunda rosea, Poly¬ 
gonum vaccinifolium, andSilenes in variety. Of 
flowering shrubs youshould haveBerberis Aquifo- 
lium, B. IlArwini, Escallonia Philippiana, Daphne 
Mezareum and D. ponticum. Hibiscus syriacus 
totus albus, Veronica Traversi, Olearia Haasti, 
Skimmia fragrans, Osmanthua ilicifolius, Ck>ton- 
easter microphylla, Phillyrea decora, Kerria 
j iponica, \yeigela8 in variety, Nuttallia cerasi- 
formis, Philaidelphus microphyllus, Choisya 
ternata and Rhapiolepis ovata; while Leio- 
phyllum bnxifolium, Gaultheria Shallon, Andro- 
mMa floribunda, and Erica camea should 
succeed if you give them peat. Some of the 
foregoing shrubs will, in the course of time, 
become of considerable size if not judiciously 
pruned occasionally—Berberis Darwini, for 
instance, sometimes exceeds a height of 2tl 
feet—but this can easily be effected when neces¬ 
sary without destroj ing the natural appearance 
of the subjects. 

Growing the Japanese Paeony in 
pots (F, Cohen ).—Most certainly refrain from 
planting out your pot Paeonies, if you wish them 
to flower again in pots next year, as such a 
proceeding would be absolutely fatal to success. 
Your best plan is to feed them well with weak 
liquid stimulants and give plentiful supplies t f 
wa*:er, whenever they stand in need of it, through 
the summer, and to repo^<»tthey requirem shift. 
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into larger sizas, early in September, giving 
them a compost of three parts fibrous loam ana 
one part leaf-mould, to which some well-decayed 
hot-bed manure should be added. Keep them 
fairly moist from the time of repotting until the 
leaves have died off, and sprinkle the foliage 
with water in the evenings so as to keep it green 
and the roots in action as long as possible. 
After the leaves have fallen the soil may be 
kept drier through the winter, but should never 
be allowed to ^ome absolutely dry. Tree- 
Pieonies are grafted on the roots of one of the 
herbaceous species, which are always weakened 
by spring transplantation, and often do not 
recover through the whole summer ; but, when 
shifted in the early autumn after their growth 
is well-nigh completed, have sufficient vitality 
left to take hold of the fresh soil before going to 
rest, and in the early spring start into fresh 
root growth. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 

Qaestloas.— Queries and ansioers are. inserted in 
GARDRNiRo/ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid dotenfor their guulanee. All communicatioiix 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Garornino, 57, Southampton - stseet. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to thr 
PuBLiSHRR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correswiidents shouhl bear 
in mind that, as Garukm.no has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately /uUovnng the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (trAicA, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be dassified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should ciluays bear the. number and title placed 
against the query relied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seeJc assistance. 
Conditions, soUs, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the. same Question may often be very useful, and 
those, who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their exj^rience. m gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted m GARDRNUfo should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Qaerlsta.—Correspondents must 
look through the. whole of the paper to see replies to their 
querie.s, as some require longer answers than others ami 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the qwries are 
received, but there is as little delay as vossible tn dealing 
with them. 


To the folloioing queries brief replies are given, 
hut read.ers are invited to give further ansioers 
should they he able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

512—DafTodllS a failure {Busybody).—The Daffodil 
bulbs you forward have not attained flowerini; size. They 
are petfectly healthy, and if left in their present position 
will, doubtless, flower next year. 

543— Treatment of bulbs {Mrs. C.).—Keep the 
bulbs watered until the foliage shows signs of turning 
yellow, when water should be gradually withheld. In 
July turn the buHis out of the pots and pack in dry sand, 
planting them again in September when you take pos¬ 
session of your new garden. 

514— Castor - oil - plant {A Regular Reader).— 
Your statement Uiat the Castor-oil-plant is not an annual 
but a peren.n'al in the tropics is perfectly correct. In 
warm latitudes it may, as you say, be seen forming bushes 
15 feet and more in diameter ; but it must be treated os 
an annual in our gardens, and is, therefore, generally 
written of as an annual, as are other perennials that will 
not stand our winter in the open—such, for instance, as 
Ixiphospermum scandens and Cobsa scandens. 

545— Tiger - flowers K —These are known as 
Tigridios, so na>u»d from the brilliant blotching of colour 
upon the segmenls. They require a ver>' warm soil and 
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l>ord€r. Ill the shale they are a failure. The flowers last 
a very short time, but they are produced in quick 
succession. T. Pavonia, its variety alba, and grandiflora, 
conchiflora, Pringlei, and others are of rich beauty. 


546— Paatenluff climbers to cement wall 
(TAeopAift/s).—Clirnbers may be trained on a wall coated 
with Portland-cement by driving iron uprights into the 
ground close to the wall, and fastening them securely at 
the top, and then straining wire from one to the other. 
From 6 feet to 10 feet is a good distance for the uprights to 
be apart, while the wire strands may be 0 inches distant 
from each other. Climbing plants will grow well over 
sucJi a trellis, and there will be no need to disflgute the 
cement of the wall with nail-holes. You can procure the 
needful material from any working ironmonger. 

547— Amaryllis or Sprekella formosls- 

Slma {B ) —This is an interesting bulb with deep crimson 



flowers, but it is very tender and may only be trusted out 
in a warm, well-drained border. It can, however, be grown 
successfully under glass, and its flowers are useful for 
cutting. 

548— Poppy Anemones after flowering 

{P. H'. B.). —Comis of the Poppy Anemone may be re¬ 
moved from the soil after their foliage has died down, and 
planted again in prepared soil in the autumn, or may be 
allowed to remain in the beds, some rich, light soil being 
worked in between the conns. The plant you allude to is 
probably the Bermuda Oxalis, commonly known under the 
title of " Buttercup.” The plant In question is a variety 
of O. cernua, and is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
but has been cultivated for years in Bermuda, to which 
fact it owes its more general appellation. 

549— Aubrietias (W. S.).—These plants are evergrMn 
perennials, as they endure indefinitely. A few varieties, 
such as Violacea, Henderson!, and I^eichllini, seed pretty 
well, and the seedlings generally reproduce ^ood forms. 
But the plants are rather impatient of division. They 
may be lifted and replanted bodily, but when pulled to 
pieces they often die. The best way to increase them is to 
take off young tops about 2 inches long, of which plenty 
can be had after the flowering is over. Set these into 
sandy soil under a hand-light, and on the shady side of a 
w’oll or fence, putting them in usually in July, and they 
will soon root and make capital plants to put out in Octo¬ 
ber. Generally the plants like to be on a mound or on 
rockwork, or where their shoots can run down over 
stones. 

554)-Dlsea8ed Peach-leaves {B. T.;.—Whilst It Is 
evident that your Peach and Nectarine-leaves are badly 
infested with aphis and green-fly, it also seems as if they 
had suffered from exposure to cold currents of air; and if 
the east door has been constantly left open it is easy to 
understand how the trees must have been exposed to keen, 
cold winds. Then the pieces of wood sent are so thin and 
weak that we infer these pieces were more fitted to be cut 
out and rejected than to have been la'd in. Do not 
expose the trees to cold winds. Syringe freely night and 
morning. Use a solution of soft or Sunlight-soap and 
Tobacco, gently syringed on the trees overnight and 
w'oshed off with clean water next morning. 

.il— Invested Vine-leaves (S. J.)—Your Vine- 
leaves, Judging by the sample sent, are badiy infested with 
red-spider—a very minute insect, which generally preys 
upon the undersides of the leaves, and absorbs the sap or 
chlorophyll, thus causing brown spots to appear, and, 
generally, thinness of leaf and a pallid hue. We should 
assume that you have kept the house too hot and dr>'. 
Your best course will be to make up a solution of milk and 
sulphur, and paint the hot-water pipes to cause them to 
emit a strong sulphuric perfume. Also get some short and 
l>artially warmed stable-dung and mulch the border inside 
under the Vines. Also syringe them freely at niirht, 
abutting the house up close. What with the humidity, 
the ammonia, and the sulphur, the atmosphere should be 
destructive to the spider. 

552— Lilies of the Valley (GrroAI).—These should 
be planted in the autumn in a deeply-dug and w'ell- 
enriched bed, good, plump crowns being used, and planted 
1^ inches apart. A sheltered and slightly shaded situation 
suits them very well, though in go^ soil they may often 
be seen flowering excellently in the full sunshine. Beds 
of Lily of the Valley are much improved by applications 
of weak liquid-manure during their period of growth, 
while a mulching of rotten manure given before they start 
into growth in the spring proves advant^eous in strength¬ 
ening the plants and conserving the moisture in the beds. 
When the oeds become absolutely crammed with roots, as 
they will after a few years, the plants must be dug up and 
replanted as advised in well-prepared beds.—F. 

553- Tomatoes against wall (F. R. W.X— 
Tomato plants may be planted against a south-west wall 
safely at end of May, assuming that the weather is then 
\\ arm, but it may be safe to hang mats or some other pro¬ 
tection over them at night for ten days or so. They may 
be put out at 15 inches apart. The soil should be deeply 
dug, but if it be poor, rather than odd gross manure ft 
would lie better to throw out a trench 12Inches wide and 
as deep at the foot of the wall, and replace the soil with 
fresh taken from a garden quarter that has been well 
manured last year. Failing that Qr any fresh soil, then 
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make strong prrowtt), tying it up erect to a stick, then in 
' ‘ inches of the new 


the cause of your Palm leaves withering up, as shown by 


mix in some weli-decayed hot*bed manure, but very mode¬ 
rately. It is BO easy in over manuring to drive the plants 
largely to leaf. Bfany varieties of Tomatoes do wefi out¬ 
doors, but creneraily the sutured forms, such as Earliest of 
All, C<^nqueror, Magnum Bonum, and Laxton’s Open Air 
do weil. We have seen fine crops also on Conference and 
Ham Green Favourite. But it is too late to sow now to 
raise plants. You should have them up and fully 6 inches 
in height singly in small pots, and with a prospect of get¬ 
ting them 9 inches in height by the planting time. If you 
cannot furnish any night protection until the end of the 
month do not plant till later. In any case have your 
plants fairly well seasoned before planting out. 

554— Table planes (C. /*.).—You had better allow 
.\our single Begonia to make all the growth it will, but 
keep it near the glass in ample light to enable the leaves 
to develop well, and thus have the plant well furnished. 
If you pinch the points of the growths you may find that 
the plant will bloom too late. Of table plants the best are three 
or four varieties of Crotons, the same of Dracaenas, also of 
the lighter Palms, especially such as Cocos Weddelliara, 
Aralia Veit^i, Pandanus Veitchl variegatus,Cyperus varie- 
gatus, Ophiopogon spicatum variegatum, and others are all 
good for the purpose. You had better apply to some good 
local florist or nurseryman for these, and if you want twelve 
to exhibit later, you had better get at least eighteen to 
have a selection. 

565— Pear bloom fallinsr (rorviiay).—We cannot 
always give replies in our next issue. So much depends 
upon when questions are received. Your Marie I^uise 
Pear has, we fear, suffered from frost, unless your locality 
has been more favoured than others, for we have seen Pear 
bloom destroyed wholesale near London by recent frosts 
But some Pears do not produce pollen freely, and Marie 
Louise is one, and therefore it is wise to have near some 
free-setting variety, such as Fertility or Heesle, growing 
near to furnish pollen to help fertilise the flowers. Again, 
a big smothery bloom is seldom productive of fertility, 
and as Pears generally have been covered with bloom, for 
that reason alone we do not expect to see a good set. 
Whether due to frost or not is a matter you can better 
determine than we can, but frosted bloom soon turns black 
when injured. 

656— Making arohed trees of espalier 
Apples {F. Cohen\—Yow could, if you wished, lead up 
single rods from your espalier Apples, and allow them to 
cross the path by means of arches without necessarily 
affecting the bearing of the trees, although, of course, the 
extending in an upright direction would appropriate a 
larger amount of sap than the spurs and shoots on the 
horizontal branches; therefore, you should not lead up 
more than one, or at the most two shoots, from each 
espalier the first year, lest the deflection of the sap in the 
new direction should unduly impoverish the horizontal 
branches.—F. 

557— Tulips unsfttlsfkctory ((rero/d).—The reason 
of your Tulips producing abortive buds, such as you forward, 
is that the bulbs are not in sufficiently vigorous health to 


the winter cutting back to about 1'_ _ 

shoot, taking out all the buds from that but the top one, 
and BO getting another strong growth, and thus getting 
tall, clean, straight stems, and grafting them properly in 
the sprirg. 

559— Jerusalem Artichoke (/> i.-r-This is ootani- 
cally known as llelianthustuberoeus,and b«>fore the Potato 
became so abundantly used in thi3rx>un'ry the Artichoke 
was in favour. It is int«resting to notice i hat Pa'kinson, 


Then the leaves seem to be infested with aphis, as the 
whiteness seen on them isevidently insect excrement. You 
will do well to occasionally syrin^ the Vines, or it may be 


best to fumigate the house with Tobao^-paper first 
whilst the Vines are dry, then to frequently syringe the 
leaves. A dressing of fresh manure from a stable laid on 
the floor, if it is of soil, to exhale ammonia, when the 
house is shut up at night, would also do much good. 

565— Planting greenhouse (D. E. P.).—if y^ou 
plant your centre bed in the greenhouse with the Tea 
Roses named, a double row*, the plants being about 
20 inches apart, and you keep them to somewhat cone- 
shaped or columnar form, and not reaching more than 


Jerusalem Artichoke. 


garden proi^er, being very coarse 
in habit and occupying too 
much piYace ; it should be asso¬ 
ciated with the early spring 
flowers. The common Borage 
is a very uretty plant, natural¬ 
ised in dry places or banke, 
where it might often be wel¬ 
come to those who sought it for 
other purposes than its beauty. 
There is a white variety. Borago 
laxiflora is pretty with its 
numerous suspended blue 
flowers ; it grows very freely on 
sandy soils, but it is not a good 
garden plant. On the whole, 
the genus as now known in 
gardens is of little interest, 
the common Borage in flower 
being really the moet beautiful 
plant belonging to if. 

562— Llllum auratum 
(F. J. 11'. rife).— As you appear 


tional treatment, the probabil¬ 
ity is that it is rotting aw'ay 
from a disease that often attacks 
this Lily in its second year in 
this country. We have known 
hundreds of these Lilies flower 
w’ell the first year, and throw 
up stronger and apparently per¬ 
fectly healthy shoots the follow¬ 
ing season, which, however. 


Table Mountain Orchid (Disa grandiflora). 


been renewed. This collapse 
sometimes commences when 
the shoots are but a few inches 
in height, and at other times 
does not occur until the flower 
stems have almost reached their 
full stature. There is, as far os we know, no remedy for 
this sudden failure, which is probably attributed to disease 
latent in the bulb, and which is possibly induced by the 
weakening that results from the long period during which 
the bulbs are out of the soil at the time of importation. 
If all the shoots of your Lily die down, as they probably wUJ, 
e.xamino the billb, and you will doubtless find this is rotten 
at tho core. At all events you cannot improve upon your 

J iresent treatment, which can have no relation to the 
ailure. 

563— Decayed Palm leaf (J/im 0.). —It might have 
greatly helped us to arrive at a correct conclusion as to 


flowers are of wonderful colour, rose and carmine prevail¬ 
ing. The plant likes a warm temperature, 1 at plenty cf 
air in the summer, and use for soil fibrous |>eat and 
Sphagnum. 

567— Blifilit on fruit-trees (L. T. 6. .V.).—We 
cannot send answers by post. The instruments or 
machines you ask for information concerning are termed 
“ atrawBonieers" or sprayers. These are constructed to 
send an insecticide in liquid form in spray-like character 
over trees of good height. There are several liquid forme 
of insecticide for spraying trees. A very simple receipt is 
boft-Boap, 6 lb., dissolved in boiling water, Ouassia-chips, 
1 lb., the Bame,and.2 lb. of Tobacco, same ; uien strained, 
mix^, and have 20 gallons of water added. This should 
be sprayed over the trees in the form of dew, and is not 
poisonous. It may be washed off a few days later with 
strong streams of clear water. 

Original frnm 


Cretan Borage (Borago crelica). 


and store until the autumu, wheu >ou could replant. 
There is no reaeon to anticipate their destruction by grulM 
daring the summer months. 

558— Standard GooBeberrf«B (T:xo).—n is pos 
fible to make fine standard Gooseberries by striking cut- 
tingsof Ribes aureum, gett ing these tomake very tall, stout 
shoots, and then grafting Gooseberry bcions on them in 
the spring. But these throw many suckers later, and 
give much trouble. The safest way is to get strong cut¬ 
tings from strong growers. To cause them to root freely in 
good soil, so soon as they are callused over, pick off all 
Mds buds or shoots, except the top shoot, getting that to 
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the houae. You could form a broad flower border all 
round in front of the hedges on the back portion. Set 
apart a portion of the Grass for lawn-tennis, and on the 
other plant some standard Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees to 
give bloom and fruit. These things would be improve¬ 
ments. 

_ ( Wykehamist). — The 

of removing plants from a garden, 
determined by agree- 
shrubs, and Roses are, for 

_ as non-removable, ordinary 

But if you want to remove those 

- ,_certainly do so at once, using 

„_ It would be better if you were able to plant 

where to go, so soon as you lift them, rather than to pot 

them, as that necessitater -----^ 

soil about them so much. 

very well can. In tl: ;__ ___ 

Chrysanthemums, no doubt the lifting and dividing would 
check them materially, but if watered they should not 
Also the other things named. 


571— Bee Orchis (Ophrys •apifera) these 

one of the most singularly beautiful is the Bee Orchis 
(O. apifera). It varies from 6 inches to more than 1 foot 
in height, with a few glaucous leaves near the ground 
The lip of the flower is of a rich velvety brown with yellow 
markings, so that it bears a fanciful resemblance to a bee. 
It is usually considered very difficult to grow, but this is 


568— Treating Poinsettias (PhiUip).—It is need¬ 
ful that Poinsettias should make their new growths during 
the summer that they may be ripened or hardened during 
the autumn to produce bracts of colour during the winter 
or spring. Cut back yours to a low leaf bud, and stand it 
in a warm place, keeping the soil properly moist. When 
a few inches of growth have been made turn the plant out 
of the old pot, remove the drainage and one-third of the 
soil, then repot into one of the same size, and quite clean, 
using two-thirds turfy loam, the other third being old hot¬ 
bed manure, leaf-soil, and sand. Pot firmlj’, get all the 

g rowth made you can during the summer, and later expoee : 

le plant to ample light and air to mature it A return i 
to a warm place after repotting is desirable to help 
strengthen tne roots and the growth. You may make | 
cuttings of the old stem, and seek to root them in warmth 
put into a pot. 

569-Pruning cordon and trained trees 
(J. S As you have hard pruned your recently planted 
cordon Apple and Pear-trees, you will find that from the 
buds close to the main stems they will throw young shoo s 
When these shoots have made from 8 inches to ten inches 
of growth, say about the middle of July, cut them all bark 
to 4 leaves or buds. Later the point bud will push growl h, 
but the others will swell up. Pinch the new shoot back lo 
a couple of leaves, and if new growth follows pinch that 
again. In the meantime the back or base buds will change 
into fruit buds, or buds to produce fruit spurs rather than 
mere wood growths. Then in the winter prune back to 
the two dormant buds close to the stems, and these will 
form spurs. So long as pruning produces only wood 
growths or shoota and not spurs nothing is gained. The 
branches on flat or other trained trees have to be created 
in just the same way to induce the eventual formation of 
fruit spurs. 

670— Alpine Auriculas (G. P.).—If you want to 

f ;row what are termed florists’ Alpine Auriculas suitable 
or exhibition and named, then you had better apply to 
Mr. O. Turner, Nurseryman, Slough, Bucks, or to Mr. 
James Douglas, Great Bookham, Surrey, for lists and prices, 
a< these are great growers of these plants. As to living 
through the winter in a cold house, that need gCve no 
concern, as Auriculas are very hardy ; but if you want the 
plants to bloom early you cannot in a cold house help 
them. If vou simply need showy l)order Auriculas in pots 
in a greenhouse, plants that produce plenty of bloom but 
are not suited for exhibition, you can purchase plants from 
some of our advertisers cheap, or you can get a pocket or 
two of seed and sow at once, thus raising scores in that 
way. 

. 571 —Destroying Plantains, etc , on lawn 
(W. ir.y—It is absolutely necessary that besides cutting 
off the tops of these coarse and deep-rooting weeds. Dande¬ 
lions Included, that some strong fluid of a burning nature 
should be applied to the roots. That may be \itrlol or 
sulphuric acid, or a solution of sulphate of copper, which 
is arsenical, or of paraffin. The latter is, on the whole, safest 
to use, as the former are dangerous poisons The 
proper course is to have paraffin in a small can, and also a 
small painter’s brush, and as fast as the weeds are cut off 
to dip the brush Into the can, and to allow the oil to drop 
in upon the root left. The hole need not be filled, but the 
liquid should be of several good drops. 

672— Vinery not watertight ('(r. B. F.;.—Are we 
to understand by your complaint that your vinery is not 
watertight—that it is subject to roof drip? If that bo so 
the putties are at fault. The best remedy is found in cut¬ 
ting clean away all top putties, as these are, in coming 
away from the bars and the glass, the cause of the evil. 
Then see that every interstice between the glass and the 
wood is filled, and give two coats of paint, so that a 
quarter of an inch of the edges of the gloss and the putty 
and wood is well covered. There is nothing like treat¬ 
ment of this kind, and is a long way better than dabbling 
with cement. Perhaps your glass is rather flat and liadly 
lapped, but still, no doubt the top putties having got loose 
sre the chief cause of the drip. 

573 -Various (G. J.).—It soapy water be applied very 
frequently to plants a somewhat greasy surface is formed, 


ilants 


matter of the legality 
on change of occupation, is usui 
ment. But whilst trees, ■’— 
instance, usually regarded 
flowering plants are. ^ ' 

thing:8 which you name, 
great care. 


them, as that necessitates the reducing of the roots and 
' Lift with each all the soil you 

In the case of Japanese Anemones and 


greatly suffer. 


Any communications respectiny plants or fruits 
sent to name should altvays accompany the parcel, which 
should be adiiressed to the Editor q? GsRiiKNUia Illus- 
TRATKD, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W,C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— Afa/anfa.—l, Lungwort (Pul- 
monaria officinalis); 2, Lyre-flower (Dielytra spectabilis), 

also known as Dicentra; 3,Corydalisbulboea.- J. M. E. 

—1, Streptosolen Jomesoni ; 2, Mexican Orange-flower 
(Choisya ternata); 3, Please send flowers; 4, Kleinia repens; 

Ornithogalum umbellatum ; 6, Saxifraga (Megasea) cor- 

difolia- W. Naylor .—The flowers were much withered, 

but there is no doubt it is simply the common Traveller's 
Joy (Clematis Vitalba). It is certainly not C. montana. 

— D. A.—The Tamarisk in flower.- B. M. M.— 

Claytonia perfoliata.- Nemo. — 1, Rhyncospermum 

josminioidee; 2, Metroeideros floribunda; S, Jasminum 
Sambac, but We should like to have seen flowers of the 
red Tulip is T. 


by no means the case, and it may 1)6 grown easily in 
rather warm and dry banks in the rock garden, planted 
In a deep little bed of calcareous soil, if that oe con¬ 
venient; if not, loam mixed with broken limestone may 
be used. It will be found to thrive best if the surface of 
the soil in which it ctows be carpeted with some other 
very dwarf plant, and, failing these, with 1 inch or so of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre and sand, to keep the soil somewhat moist 
and compact about the plants. 

575— Tomatoes for outdoors (A. —For 

planti^ outdoors it would have been better if you had 
sown 'Tomato seed later, and now have stout sturdy 
plants in 4-inch pots and about 10 inches in height. These 
would have begun to fruit quite as early os older plants, 
especially such as you have, that are from 18 inches to 
24 inches in height. However, when you plant out, which 
you can do so soon as you read this answer, provided the 
weather seems fairly set warm, and the plants have been 
for a week previous stood outdoors on a sheltered place to 
burden, as your plants have no doubt rather long bare 
stems, plant them quite slantingly, so that 9 inches of the 
stem 1)C shallow buried, and then bring the plants erect; 
that should help them to come into fruit all ^e sooner. 

576— Peas rotting(lYert Point).— infer, from the 
description you give of the way your sown Peas have 
rotted in the soil, that It is not the manure that was at 
fault but that rather the Peas were old and had not ger- 
minative power, or were sown too early, the ground being 
too cold to promote germination, or that the lime 
and soot dressing had proved to be injurious. But whilst 
harm will result from either cause, we do not assume 
that either was the actual cause. Certainly the maggots 
or worms you saw were not, as these always appear when 
seeds are old, or from other cause decay In the ground. 
Get more Peas and sow again, but not in the sameplace as 
before. Do not sow too thickly or too deeply, for deep 
sowing sometimes causes Peas to rot. We do not think the 
manure dressing to have been at fault either. 

677— Paris quadrlfolla (Herb Paris) (T.).—This is a 
little native plant, growing about 1 foot high, and with 
yellowish - green flowers. Though not 
strong, it is an interesting plant for natu- 
_ ralising in places where not plentiful—in 


last-named. - Mrs. Sclatur. _ __, .. _ 

Gerneriana ; the other is a Tulip just breaking, probably a 
A.. r, -White flower is Trillium grandifloriim 

There were a few blooms of a yellow 
.. Ribes aureum- 


seedling.- B. Ti- 

(White Wood Lily). _ . 
flower in the packet loo 


■L. C. Uvularia 

_ -1, Daphne Laureola ; 2, Ledum 

latifolium ; 3, Boxthorn (Lycium barbanxm); 4, Double 
Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl.); 5, Water 

Avens (Qeum rivale); 6, Doronicum caucasicum.- 

.4. M. T. and Mrs. Roberts. —The dwarf Almond (Amyg- 

dalus nana).- G. Henry. —1, Diplacus glutinosus ; 

2, Caladium sp , but you must send it to someone who 
has a collection for comparison ; 3, Euonymus japoniens 
argenteus varieeatus; 4, Abutilon vexillarium ; 5, Pani- 
cum variegatum; 6, Common Lungwort (Pulmonaiia 
officinale!; 7, Doronicum plantagineum (Leopard’s fone). 
- J. Ilnpc.—l, Dragon s-mouth (Arum crinitum) ; 


-Kibes aureum. 
- Laurel. 


Aquatic plants {Jos. J. Newton ).—There 
can no doubt that a well-arranged aquarium 
in a shady window would often prove more 
interesting and satisfactory than would flower¬ 
ing plants in the same position, and be a 
constant source of “enjoyable research” into 
the wonders of aquatic lifj. Your having kept 
an aquarium in a healthy state for over five 
years without changing the water is an interest- 
inc proof of the theory that a properly- 
balanced and well-cared-for aquarium does not 
require a frequent fresh supply of wat )r beyond 
that to be added from time to time to make up 
for evaporation. Still, as you appear to go in 
for growing aquatic plants only (you make no 
mention of fish or other animal life), this would 
amount, in great measure, for there not being 
need to change the water more frequently, for, 
in point of fact, the water is bound to become 
corrupted sooner or later in a tank in which 
fish are kept. To have kept fish in health in 
your tank containing twenty difierent kinds of 
water plants would have b^n, of course, very 
difficult, unless the growth had been kept well 
thinned ou^ for although plants provide some 
oxygen, it is chiefly drawn from the atmosphere 
which comes in contact with the surface of the 
water, and fish will perish in a tank full of 
plants. Some of the plants you name would 
not be suitable for an ordinary aquarium in 
which fish are kept.—S. S. G. 

- “N. N.” would bo able to obtain the 

j^lants for his s^uarium of any dealer in Gold¬ 
fish. The Vallisneria is increased by runners 
from the old plant which run along the bottom of 
the water, and strike root in the sand. The 
Canadian Water-weed is very common and ought 
to be very easily obtained, a small portion soon 
becoming a vigorous plant, and quickly spread¬ 
ing if not kept in check—in fact, becoming q^iii* 
a nuisance in some ponds and streams, and no 
friend to the angler, although one of tlse very 
best aquarium plants.—S. S. G. 


must it have contained some very dele¬ 
terious chemical, (or, as a rule, soot is a 
very inoffensive dressing for the plants ; 
but the primary object in dusting the 
plants with it so young is to render it 
offensive to the Onion-fly, and thus prevent 
them depositing their eggs on the plants. 
Is it possible that vour plants bad been 
seriouuy attacked by the Onion-maggot 
prior to the soot dressing being applied? 
As, however, Parsley plants seem to have 
suffered also, we can but conclude that the 
soot is of an offensive nature, differing from 
what is usually obtained from house chim¬ 
neys. Onions will endure a good deal of 
.. -- 


exposure to winds 
better sow seed aga 
_ jA 679-Plantliig 

(Amateur).—Alon SC- _ ^_ 

a height of 18inches, and should be planted 
out in May. Anagallis coccinea is a trailing 
plant some 6 in(me8 in height; seedlings 
may be planted out in June. (Jommelina 
coslestis grows to a heignt of 18 inches, and seedlings ma^' 
be planted out in May. Nemesia strumosa Sutton i 
grows from 6 inches to 18 inches in height, and can be 
planted out in May. 

580— Garden plan (B. S.).—As in laying out a 
garden so much depends on site, area, and shape cf 


Paris quadrlfolia. 


which is very objectionable. A good soaking now and 
then to crops does much good in dry weather, especially if 
after the water has well soaked in the surface soil be 
lightly stirred with a fork. As you have begun to cut 
stems from your Asparagus bed continue to do so until 
about the middle of June, but unless it is very strong do 
not cut later. A good dressing of any artificial manure at 
the rate of 3 oz per square yard, or of soot or salt, and 
allowed to wash In, will do great good. After the date 
named let every stem make free growth. Can you not 
invert your Celery plants into a oan of strong sooty water, 
and thus wash the fly from off them, or wash them off 
somehow ? That is the best way. Sow tho white Snowball 
Turnip to have bulba for show on August 19th about the 
29th of June, and if you get the plants well up you will 
have seven weeks for them to bufv» in. 


length. Also the corner bend sho'iH be made rounded, 
and a bed of shrubs on the Gross should shut it out from 
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Canaries ailing {M. D. s.y^Yonv cook 
bird appears to be suffering from an inflamma- 
Uxey affection of the bronchial tubes, otherwise 
bronchitis, which may be brought about by 
exposure to cold, but more often in the case of 
oige-birds it is due to the hot, exhausted, diy air 
usually existing in the upper part of a living 
room in which unsuitable position cages are so 
often placed. There is seldom any chance of 
curing a bird suffering from this complaint in 
its chronic form, and the age of your canary is 
against it. You had better, however, keep it 
in as even a temperature as possible, and out of 
draughts, avoiding a room in which gas is burned 
and placing the cage not more than 5 feet or 
6 feet from the floor, as higher than this the 

Z _11— J__ J : _ T -X 


occasionally it may have some crushed Arrow- 
root biscuit with hard-boiled yolk of egg. Put 
some scraped stick-liquorice in its inking 
water. A decoction of Dandelion-leaves will 
sometimes afford relief in cases of this kind, or 
the leaves and flowers may be given as green 
food. Sprinkle some old powdem mortar with 
the grit-sand at the bottom of the cage. Do 
you think the hen bird has amuired the bad 
habit of feather - eating ? This is some¬ 
times brought about though irritation of 
the skin, which is caused in various ways, 
sometimes from the bird having been pampered 
with sugar, cake, and other unsuitable things, 
causing a gross condition of the system. Some 
cages, too, become infested with the parasites 
known by the name of red-mite, which come 
forth from their lurking-places and greatly 
trouble the birds at night, causing them to 
pick about their plumage and draw out their 
leathers. These parasites can usually be 
banished by scalding the infested cage in boiling 
water, afterwards painting all|cracks with Fir- 
tree oil. If the bird is over-fat, diet it for a 
few days with Lettuce-seed and Rape-seed, the 
latter will act as a slight purgative and help in 
carrying off any ill humour the bird may have 
contracted. The loss of feathers may arise from 
lack of some of the elements necessary to their 
nourishment, such as sulphur, phosphorus, and 
lime. Parrish’s chemical food, administered in 
doses of five or six drops once or twice a day 
on a lump of sugar or in the drinking water, 
proves very beneficial in cases of this kind, as 
the phosphates contained in this preparation not 
only supply material necessary for the elabora¬ 
tion of new feathers, but impart strength to ^e 
muscular fibres and tone to the system.— 
S. S. G. 

Oardinal (Ivy ).—The ulceration on the leg 
would in all probability account for the loss of 
power in the claws of the foot. You cannot 
do better than to continue to dress the sore 
place with such soothing, cooling applications 
as spermaceti or zinc ointment, while means 
must be taken to prevent the bird scratching or 
pecking the ulcerated part, for while it con¬ 
tinues to irritate it there is little chance of its 
becoming healed. Attention must be paid to 
the bird’s diet, which, while nourishing, must 
not be of a stimulating nature. It should be 
remembered that Cardinals naturally feed upon 
a mixed diet of seeds, fruit, and insects, feeing 
their young entirely on the latter. The proper 
food for these birds in a state of captivity is 
Millet and Canary-seed, ants’ eggs, caterpillars, 
and all kinds of insects and ripe fruit. Kemp- 
seed should not be given, for not only is it of too 
heating a nature, but it causes the plumage to 
become dark and lose its natural beauty. Your 
bird will most likely regain the use of its claws 
upon the healing of the ulceration. You should 
discontinue the daily bathing until the weather 
is warmer.—S. S. O. 

Foreign bird (Stdyscriber ).—The little bird 
sent for examination is a good specimen of the 
C^ereous Waxbill (Estrelda coerulesoens), 
commonly called the lavender Finch. It is a 
native of West Africa, and is somewhat more 
delicate than some other members of the Wax- 
bill family kept as cage-birds. The proper diet 
for this si>ecie8 is Millet and Canary-se^. All 
^ internal organs of your bird appeared to be 
in a healthy condition, with the exception of 
the lungs, which were in a state of inflammation. 


With the greatest care these little birds are 
very liable to take cold in our varying climate. 
You would find the Grey Waxbill, or the 
St. Helena Waxbill, much more hardy. Both 
species breed freely in confinement, and build a 
nest of hay or fibre, snugly lined with feathers ; 
they, however, like a bush to be provided in 
which to construct their nest, and when there 
are young, the old birds should be supplied with 
ants’-eggs and other insect food. The Orange- 
cheeked Waxbill is another interesting smcies, 
and very hardy. All keep in good healtn on a 
diet of Millet and Canary-seed.—S. S. G. ' 


POXTI/TRY. 


Lime for preaervingeggs (A. WeUs). 

- The lime used for this purpose is the 
ordinary lime used for building, and any builder 
will supply you with the small quantity you are 
likely to want. It should be bought fer a few 
pence, as near a limekiln the best lime can be 
purchased for less than a pound per ton.— 

UOULTING. 

Ailing Fowls (G. B.). —Your Fowls are 
affected with scaly legs. To cure, well rub the 
parts affected with soap and warm water, and 
afterwards apply zinc ointment. Thoroughly 
Umewash your Fowl-house and run-. The 
disease generally attacks most of the Fowls in 
a pen, and may therefore be looked upon as 
contagious. It is due in most cases to a para¬ 
sitic attack.— Doulting. 

Silver Pheasants (Silver Pheasant).— 
I really cannot advise you to liberate your birds 
for some time to come; until, indeed, they 
appear to be thoroughly domesticated. Your 
better plan will be to put them in a roomy run, 
made of wire netting, and covered with tanned 
netting, so that the birds shall not injure them¬ 
selves by flying against a hard substance. Make 
the pen as roomy as you can, and provide some 
rough Larch faggots for a kind of shelter in the 
centre under which the hens can lay. This 
variety is the most easily tamed of all the 
Pheasant family, so you have everything in your 
favour.— Doulting. 

Accommodation for Fowls (M. B.).— 
Your niece of land, measuring 12 yards by 
40 yar^, would afford space for about twenty- 
four Fowls of medium size. It would be better 
if the run were divided into two, as the land 
would then be more evenly graz^. Square 
runs are to be preferred to long ones for the 
reason just given. If you keep the heavy 
feathered-legged varieties it would be advisable 
to reduce the number to twenty at the most.— 
Doulting. 

Pouitry-ron.— How many Fowls could I keep on 
about 500 square yards of land ? 

You way keep from thirty to fifty Fotoli on the land 
you describe. IJ you keep the larger breeds you will-find 
thirty mjficientfor a run of this size. 

Home-made Incubator (IT. B.).—lt is 
quite possible for an incubator constructed on the 
directions ^iven to answer, but now that first- 
class machines can be procured at a compara¬ 
tively small cost, I look upon it as a mistake to 
invest in toys, or to advocate the use of home¬ 
made articles. I should like you to understand 
that 1 am always ready to promote self-help in 
every shape, but the majority of poultry- 
keepers for whom I write cannot spare the 
necessary time to make experiments for them¬ 
selves, and for this reason I never recommend 
the manufacture of incubators by amateurs. 
Those who are really interested in the hatching 
of chickens will never cease to learn, and it is 
possible for such people to suggest improve¬ 
ments in machines readily acknowledged to be 
amongst the best of their kinds, so there is 
some encouragement for you to embark in the 
pursuit if you feel you will not grow weary 
before the goal is reached. The eggs should tie 
turned twice daily—not weekly, as your direc¬ 
tions state.— Doulting. 

Core for feather-eating (A. Crane).— 
I am sorry to say there is no certain cure for 
feather-eating amongst Fowls; indeed, the 
probability is that when a hen once takes to 
the habit she will never abandon it. All that 
we can do is to try to adopt preventive 
measures, and directly we notice anything going 
on in the way of feather-eating to kill the first 
offender, ana thus administer a severe check at 
the start. I believe feather-eatiog is some¬ 


times due to thirst, the water vessels not being 
kept full. At other times, a lack of green meat 
may start the Fowls pulling their feathers ; and 
a third cause is the presence of insect vermin. 
In your case I believe the birds are far too much 
overmowded. It does not matter how smart or 
convenient the house may be, the Fowls must 
have room, and this you do not give them. 
Active birds, such as Leghorns, must have a 
little more liberty than you are able to provide, 
and I advise you either to reduce your numbers 
or select birds less sprightly. Your feeding is 
too starchy to be really good.— Doulting. 


BBBS. 

Market for seotion hone^ (W. a. 

Bromjidd). —You would find no difficulty in 
disposing of your seotion honey through one of 
the leading firms of hive manufacturers, such as 
Messrs. iSow, of Welwyn, Herts, who are 
usually open to buy up at current market value 
any quantity. The above firm seem to have 
gone largely into the honey trade of late, and 
to ensure safe transit of honey-comb by rail lend, 
free of charge, spring crates in which sections sent 
to them can be packed. It should be remem¬ 
bered that the market value of comb honey 
depends, like other goods, largely upon the 
manner in which it is placed before the public ; 
that presenting the neatest and most attractive 
appearance always selling most readily, and at 
the highest price. When being prepared for 
sale the sections should, therefore, be examined 
and sorted into two classes; those of the 
first-class should be clear, evenly built, light- 
coloured, and free from “ pop-holes,” while the 
wood of the section box should be clean and free 
from propolis. The second quality sections 
shoula be packed together in one crate, as an 
inferior one among the first-class would greatly 
reduce the market value. A few dozen sections 
of white comb honey can often be sold through a 
local grocer or fruiterer. Placed in fancy card¬ 
board tmxes with glass fronts, sections present 
a very attractive appearance in a shop window. 
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FOOD FROM OARDBN. OROHARO. AND 

FIBDD. 

Oooking shop Peas (Archie). — Drain 
the Peas from the water in the tin, and have 
ready a saucepan about half full of boiling 
water. Put in a piece of soda as large as a Ck>b 
Nut, a little salt, two lumps of sugar, and a 
piece of butter as large as a Walnut. Put in 
the Peas, well drained from the tinned water, 
and cover close. Let them simmer gently until 
tender. A sprig of Mint, if obtainable, is an 
improvement. The Peas must not boil fast, or 
they will not be soft even with this treatment. 
—B. ^_ 

LAW. 

A niirseryman’s tenancy—a nice 

jumble.—In 1885 I took three walled gardens, 
comprising in all about an acre of ground. The 
first and second of these I took on a lease for 
the term of five years, the third upon a yearly 
tenancy, determinable at Michaelmas in anv 
year by six months’ previous notice. My lana- 
lord, who was himself a lessee of the premises, 
died during my term, and on its expiration the 
owners (a company) refused to grant me a 
farther term, and 1 became a yearly tenant on 
a verbal agreement to quit at Lady-day in some 
year on the receipt of six months’ previous notice. 
On March 25th, 1800, I received from the 
secretary to the company verbal notice to quit 
at Michaelmas next, but on my reminding him 
that we had entered into a verbal agreement 
for the tenancy to be determined at L^dy-day, 
he promised to give me a fresh notice to quit at 
Laay-day, 1000, but I have not received the notice. 
Is the verbal notice already given a good notice? 
Is six months’ notice sufficient, or can I claim to 
continue in occupation until March 25th, 1001 ? I 
am a nurseryman and florist, and the ground in 
gardens Nos. 1 and 2 is principally under young 
nursery stock, but I planted a number of Currant 
and Gooseberry-bushes and Raspberry-canes in 
No. 3, and these are now too big to remove 
Can I claim eompensation for them ? When I 
entered I took some Rose-trees and Plum-treis 
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the former tenant bad planted acainst the walls 
of the first two gardens; can 1 claim compensa¬ 
tion for these? With the consent of the com¬ 
pany I planted a long greenhouse against one 
of the walls ; can 1 claim compensation for this or 
remove it ? There has never been any written 
agreement of any kind, and I think the company 
require the ground for the extension of their 
business.—W. H. 

*** You say there has never been any writ¬ 
ten agreement of any kind, but I suppose that 
the lease of gardens Nos. 1 and 2 would, at 
least, be in writing. It is not quite clear what 
happened when the lease expired, but if yon 
simply remained in possession and paid rent and 
there was merely a verbal understanding that 
the tenancy was to be terminable at Lao^-day 
in some year by six months’ previous notice, 1 
think that unaerstanding was of no account 
whatever in law. If, however, the gardens 
wore re-let to you, from the expiration of the 
lease until the ensuing Lady-day, and thence¬ 
forth on a yearly tenancy terminable at six 
months’ previous notice, I think you are now a 
Lady-tenant, although by the Agricultural 
Holdings Act you are entitled to a year’s notice 
to quit, as there is no written agreement as to 
notice. It is nowhere stated at what time of 
the year the tenancies originally commenced, 
nor yet when the term of five years expired, but 

1 am answering the question on the assumption 
that the tenancies commenced at Michaelmas, 
and that the lease expired at Michaelmas also. 
In the absence of clear and distinct proof of a 
re-letting, such as I have described, I think your 
tenancies are both for Michaelmas, and a yeai’s 
notice is necessary both for gardens Nos. 1 and 

2 and for garden No. 3. But by insisting on 
such a notice to expire at Michaelmas, 19W, I 
think you will be acting most dishonourably 
after what you have said to the secretary and 
the ready way in which he acceded to your 
representation. I should advise you to come to 
some arrangement as to the date of leaving, and 
not to stand out for your strict legal rignts in 
the matter. I think you are entitled to a year’s 
notice, but a notice is not bad merely because 
it is verbal instead of in writing. As to 
compensation, you may claim under the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act for the green¬ 
house and for the Gooseberry-bushes. Currant- 
bushes, Raspberry-canes, and Plum-trees, but 
not for Rose-trees, although the company would 
probably allow you to remove the trees. You 
may remove the greenhouse if you choose, 
instead of claiming compensation tor it. Not 
less than two calendar months before the termi¬ 
nation of your tenancy you must give your land¬ 
lord written notice of your intention to claim, 
and the notice must state, so far as is reason¬ 
ably possible, the amount and the particulars of 
the intended claim. —K. C. T. 

Overhanging tree.—I have a tree which 
overhangs my neighbour’s garden, and my 
neighbour has cut off the overhanginjg portions, 
ana taken them away. He never asked me to 
cut back the tree, neither has he made any 
complaint about it. Can I prosecute him for so 
doing ?—A. E. G. 

Your neighbour has not rendered himself 
liable to any proceedings of a criminal nature, 
neither can you recover damages in a civil action 
for the injury to the tree. The House of Lords 
has decided that a man may out off the boughs 
of a tree if they overhang his land, and he need 
not give any notice to the owner of the tree. 
But the Lords were so disgusted with the lack 
of courtesy displayed by the person who cut the 
trees without notice that they declined to allow 
costs against the other side. You have no 
remedy for the injury to the tree, but if your 
neighbour has converted the severed wood to 
his own use you may sue him for its value in the 
County Court. He should have placed the cut 
boughs on the extreme boundary of your land, 
and left them there.—K. C. T. 

Killing rats without a gun license. 

—Is it legal to use a gun to kill rats without a 
gun license ?—J. J. W. 

The occupier of any lauds may use a gun 
to kill vermin upon such land without a gun 
iicense, and as rata are vermin, you may shoot 
rata on land in vour own occupation without a 
^un license. If the occupier of any lands has 
himself a gun license, or a license to kill game, 
he may authorise or permit you to kill vermin on 
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such lands, and you need not have a gun license 
to enable you to shoot rata under such circum¬ 
stances. But if neither yourself nor the occupier 
has a gun license, yon will be liable to a penalty. 
-K. C. T. _ 

“ Abol" Insecticide.— This is aa e.xuelient pre¬ 
paration for destroyim; green fly, American-blight, and 
other pests, and has been tried both upon indoor and 
outdoor plants with excellent results. 8o much destruc¬ 
tion occurs through visitations of insect plagues that a 
good preparation such as this is valuable. 


“Sunproof” - 
- - Shading. 

SUNPROOF SHADING.— An entirely new glasshouse 
shading, sold in 6d. 1 lb. tins, to be washed on the glass with 
oold water, as if it were soap. Guaranteed to be one half 
the price, and to be the only shading in a solid state ready 
for use without the waste of time and material in being 
prepared, and to be superior to any other shading. Try it 
for yourself, and if not entirely satisfactory your money 
will be returned. 

S.M. TREE FASTENERS- 

The cheapest and beet method of fastening plants and trees 
to walls. Being made of pure soft lead and not fixed to t he 
nails (like patent wall nails, which when the nail gets broken 
the article is urelessl, thry may be used with oidinary nails 
for a lifetime. Under 2d. per dozen. 

S.M. CLIPS- 

To be used in the place of raffia, Ac., for tying all plants to 
stakee, Ac. Fastens instantly and is everlasting, so saves 
time, trouble, and expense. Id. doz. 

FLOWER GRIP HOLDERS- 

The only self-making button-bole, watertight flower-holder 
ever invented, and the beet for show and other purposes 
Price 6d.; ladies', 9d. 

"IVORINE” PLANT LABELS 

Of every description, guaranteed the cheapest Imperishable 
labels, and the wording legible and permanent. Samidee 
tree. 

WATERPROOF INK- 

Vor wrltUis oa all klada «t labela whether 
wood or metal. The only ink to stand the outside weather. 
Price 7d. bottle. 

GARDENER’S FOUNTAIN PEN- 

Filled with the waterproof ink. Is. 

Send for niustrated List, with samples, for further par¬ 
ticulars and other articles of the 

WESTS P AnMT CABDEN S PECIALITIES. 

Gratia, "OROHID CULTURE," per Post. 

A Treaty on the Cultivation of Oitdiida, giving all partiou 
lars of their requirements, along with our Catalogue. Aa 

THE LEIdS ORCHID CO., 

Round h ay, L eeds. 

FLOWER 


M As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

CARDEN TIIES, VASEt, 
PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, ’ 
CEMENTS, UMES, SLATES, Me. 

Best and most varied stock in London 

_ CoHlractora to H.M, OovL 

J. H. SANKJEY BON. Oannlng Town. H. Rstu 1857 

BOBOnlA Cnlturo. for Amateurs and Professionals. By 
B. C. Ravekscrojt. IllusUated. Is.; by post. Is. 3d. 
Carnation Culture, for Amateurs. By B. C. Ravknh 
OROFT. Ulustrated. la ; by post, la. 2d. 
dUTSanthemum Cnltnre, for Amateurs and Pnv 
fessionals. Bv R. C. Ravrnscroft. New Edition. Illus¬ 
trated. Is.; by post, Is. 2d. 

Fnat Culture for Amateurs. By s. T. Wriort. 
With Chapters on Insect Pests by W. D. Drury. 2nd 
Edition. lUuBtrsted. 3s. 6d.: by post, 3a. 9d. 

Tor Amateurs. By 

W. J. May. 2nd Ediuon. Revised and Enlarged. Illus^ 
trated. 5 b. ; by poet, 5s. 4d. 

Vesetoble Culture for Amateurs. With Lists of 

the Best Varieties of each Sort. By W. J May IIIur- 
trated. Is.; by post. Is 2d. 

Full Catalogue on appllcatiou. 

London : L. UPCOTT GILL. 170, Stracd, W.C. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


IW" We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
If advertlsem. will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early In the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next Issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the Instruotlons are received 
by the first post oa the fRIDAy momlns 
or the week preoedlac the date of Issne. 



SPHINCTERfiRIPtlOSe 
HERCULES" Brand. 


f R€PDAWAY&G«15. Pendleton, 
MANCHESTER. 

>iiso maKcrs of Garden Hose 


**The Nurseries, Ware Hoad, Hoddesdon 
**Herts., Deo. 29th7l898. 

* supply 10 tons 

Fertiliser, to be deliver^ in 2-ton lots 
intervals of about six or eight weeks, 
more fireqnently if required. Let the quail 
be the same as usual, as during the peri 
of 20 years that we have used the FortlUz 
it has been very satisfactory in eve 
respect, and oblige. 

Yours fcdthfuUy, 

**0. BECKWITH A SON. 


SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS, do. 


a A\^# Sold Xverywhere In 6d. 

!•. Packets, and Sealed 
^ w Bags. 7 Ibe., 2s. Sd.; 14 Ihe., 

4s. 64L; 28 lb&. 7s. 6d.; 66 Iba. 
* inMnnil«a.g 12s.6d.: 112lbe., 22 s. Or direct 
^ LUHUUHQj from the Works, Carriage Paid in 
WtV Imm United Kini^om for cash with 

order (except 6d. Packets). 

TRADE MARK 

CLAY'S SUCCESSFUL OARDKNINO. bv 

Eminent Specialiste, with lUuetratione, contains full 
directions for um. Bound in cloth. Is. post free, or of 
Seedsmen, ftc. 

Write for full price List of Horticultural Mannrss, 
CThemicals, Ac. 


CX...^'S' Sd son-, 

Manure Manufacturers and Bone Crusberr, 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


A GOOD SPARROW 
kw TRAP. 


o/manif 
l7iuo letted 
TeMmoniaU. 

HulweU Pk., Twick- 
enbam, April 12.1898. ^ 

—Please send me one 
of your Sparrow Traps. I 
bad one from you two years ago, 
ard in a few month? caught over ^ 

300 sparrows in iu—T hok. Ciauk r. 

GILBERTSON & PAGE. Ltd., 
Game Food Manufacturers, HERTFORD. 


6/- each, carriage paid. 
1^ Please mention 

nearest paaenger 
station k this 
Paper. 


!—TANNED GARDEN NETTING. 


■Ll Protect your Strawberry-beds, fruit, and seeds from the 
ravages of birds. Nets, oiled and dresse*!, w'ill not rot u len 
.. ..--^ sent sny 


____ Xela, oiled and drewe^l, will not rot if itv 

out in all weathers, 30 square yardt 

.... ,-.L Carriage paid on orders over 


width or length. --- 

ROBINSON, Gartle n Net Work^ Rye. Sussex . __— 

n. ARDEN NETTING.—Quantity of odd pi^ 

^ of Netting suitable for protecting bush fruit, 2® i‘*- 
in bag (bag free). 48.-H. J. QA8SON. Net Works, 
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Ta TURNER} iiu>$e!!I^ GTi SUTTON, GHESTERi 

Great Spring Clearance Sale. 

Tills season being the best I have ever had, 1 am desirous oi making many alterations. 1 now ofTor the whole of my stock at 
GRBATLY RXDUCXD PBICXS TO CLEAR THE WHOLE OF XT OUT. The offers are as long as unsold. Orders over 8s. 6d. 
earrlage paid. GRATIS this week the whole of my stock of Auratums (the Golden-rayed Iiily of Japan), all sises. 8 XJUUM 
AURATUMS GRATIS for every 2s. 6d. spent, as long as they iMt. Orders in strict rotation; same day if possible. This ofliBr 
surpasses any yet made by me or anybody else. (PLEASE RXMEBIBER MX FOR BULBS.) 

GRATIS after the large Auratums are done, LXLIUM SPECIOSUM RUBRUM, advertised at 9d. each, 3 with every 2s. 6d. order. 


fflGRIDIA, MEXICAN ULIES.—Ssle price, 

-1- in 4 torts. 24, Is. 6d. 

P NKIAS OR DAY LILIES.—Usual pnoe, 

Is sach : Sale price, 6 for In. 6d. 

^.REENHOUSE SHRUB (Libonia).—Flowers 

' or like a Heath. Sale pi ice, 3. Is. 6d. 

■ROUBLE ANEMONES, named varieties.— 

-LI Sale price, 50, in 5 sorts, Is. M. 

T ILIUM UMBELLATUM GRANDIFLO- 

' -LJ RUM.-«ale price, 24, Is. 8d. 

I n ERAN1UAI8 FOR BEDDING.—Silver Leaf, 
i VX Happy Thought, Raspall, VesuTius, John Gibbons, H. 
i Ji'oby, 28. dozen ; iSs, 100. 

B EGONIAS, started, 1 jear old, for bedding, 

100, in 5 colours, 98.; 5U, 5e.; 25, 3 b. 

FIRE-THORNS (Craiasgus Pyrarantha), full of berries in 
autumn. Sale price, 6, Is. 8d. 

JAPANESE Honeysuckle, large stuff, ?ariegatcd 
leaTes. la. size. 6. Is. 8d. Sale price. 

JESSAMINE, white and yellow. Sale price, 6, is. 6d. 

.SEEDLINGS.—Lupins, mixed, Bale pn:e, 50, la. 3d. Single 
Pyrothriim. 15 Is. 3<l. 

SALE PRICE - i2 Tea Roses for 2$. 6d. 

GLOXINLAS, started, 6, Is. 3d.: 13,2a. 6d : nafened, 3 for Is.; 

6. la Od : 12. 38. 

DOUBLE BEGONIAS, started, pink and white, 6.for la 6d. 

Sale mice. 

GLADIOLUS BRKNCHLEYEN8I3,12. Sa. 

DOUBLE BEGONIAS, siarted, 5, in Soolonra, fa. Od.: 10, Sa. 

FUNK IA SUBCORDATA GKANDIPLORA, 6, Is. 6d. 

I.I BON I A, K''Ccnhou8e shrub, 3 for 1«. 

BALSAMS. Camellia-aowered, 12 for Is. 

CARNATIONS, named, 6, 28.; 12, Se. 6d.; Orlmoon Clove, 

12. Sa. 6d. PINKB.-E. Ladhama Pink, 6, Sa. 6d.; 12. 4a. 

Heedling Oamalions, 25, la. Sd. 

CANNAS. CROZY’S, named, 6. 2a 6d.; 13. 4a. 6d. Sale 
price. A la. 6d.; 12. 2 b. U. Mixed, 6. la: 18. la. Od. 

AMERICAN PEARL TUBEROSES. Sale price, 35, la 6d. 

GLAOIM^^^MOli^E’B hardy hybrida 13, la 6d. Bale 

GfAm^^^ANDAVENSIS, exhlbiUon bnlba 13. la 6d 
Sale prloe. S5. Is. 6d. . . . 

GLOXuriAS ERECTA GRANDIFLORA, named, 6, Sa 6d.; 

12, 4b. td. Sale price. 6. la 9d.; 13, 3a 
ADAQUALACE BROAD BEAN, largest for exhibition, 
advertiaed at la. qt. Sale price, 3d. per qt. 

9 /a CX)LLECnON of LILIUMS .—2 aura- 

"/U Uuns (Golden-rayed Lilly of Japan), 8 Calla aethlopioa 
(Lily of Nile), 3 longiflorum, 2 lancifohum mbnum 8 LiUom I loo, 2Cs. 
ambellatum grandiflonim. 3 LiUum apedoeum album Krat. 

Lot, 3a Od., worth 5a Sale price 2a 

Choice Nnmed 

1. THE BRIDE (new), white, very fine, 50, la Od. 

I. SCARLET QUERN, large ain^e scarlet, ^ la Od. 

S. MRR WALKER (extra), white, blue shaded, 50. la Od. 

4. MELEN MARIA, dark blue, very pretty. 50. la Od. 

5. MIXED double, a grand mixture, 60, la Od. 

50 in 5 aorta la 6d.: lOOin 5 aorta 2a.6<L Sale price, any50. la. 
BTOOMIA. lubejjgj^gjd. do^ 

COQUET DE CLAREMONT, deep rose .. . 8<L 6a SOa 

H. I^AIN, deep-red.Od. 6a 50 b. 

LAVENIA, cherry-red.Od. 6a SOs. 

LUCY MOURY, rose colour.Od. Oa fiOs. 

LUTBA NANA FL.-PLj bright yeBow .. Od. 6a SOa 
MULTIFLORA GRAOILTS, bright straw¬ 
berry cokmr .Od. Oa SOa 

PETIT HENRY, br^t orimson-sdarleO .. Od. Oa SOa 
ROSEA MULTI PLORAsoft rose .. .. Od. 6a SOa 

SOLIEL DB AUSTERLJTZ, hew red .. Od. 6a SOa 

DOUBLE BEGONIAS. ^ 

OLEME NCED ENI8ART. fineaatinynMO 0 10 7 0 64 6 

LAFAYETTE, dazzling cirmabar-red .. 1 3 10 6 06 0 

MAD. GALLAIRD. fleshy rose . 1 3 10 6 96 0 

BEGONIAS. Single vartetlcs. Prise etraln. 

Sale price half below prioea For 6. Doa Per SO 100. 
fkaiiet, mostbrliUancandeffeoUre.. 3^ 4/6 15/- 

Bose, a delicate and lovely oolonr .. 2/3 4/- 13/- 

Orange, rich and distinct .. .. 8^ 4/- 13/- 85/- 

White, perfectly pure.. 8/6 4/6 15/- 87/6 

Yellow, a most charming colour .. 8/9 5/- 16/6 80/- 

E xtra Fine Mixed, all the above oolouri 8/6 4/6 l5/- 37/6 

Extra Fine Mixed.1/9 3/- 9/6 17/6 

Hale price of above Prize Strain, 5 coloura and mixed, half 
I above prices aa long as untold. 

! CACTUS DAHLIAS. 4d. each: 6.1a 6d; IS. 2a 8d. 

Mixed, per dozen, 3a 

nAUTUS DAHLL^, large roots, named, 12, 

U 2a 6d.: mixe d, 12. Sa.' 

qPBCIAL OF^ER OF ROSES, 12, 4 to 7 feet, 

^ for 66.: Gloire de Dijon, Ttimer’a Crimson Rambler, 

Gloire de Maraottin, Perle Blanohe, Ulrich Brunner, Mad. 

Gabriel Luizet, Magna Charter, Champion de Napoleon, 

' Countess de Shudenburg, Belle de Baltimore, La Guirland, 

Grzeilia a Airpriae parce’ of Roeea 13 for 6a Bala 13, 4 b. 6d. 
TURNER’S PLANTS.—Lobelia cardinalis(the 
L Bed Lobelia), 6, la. 6d.; 12, 28. 6d. Pentstemona Eelwa^s 
Damed, 6 for 2 b. 6d.; mixed, 13, la. 6d. Cannaa roota U, 

2a 6d.: named. 6. 2a. 6d. Funkia (Day Lilies). 6. la 6d.; 12. 

Jauneae Wineberry.la each. Hyjg^cum Bfoaerianum 
B of Sharon. 


ha 6d. COLLECTION OF GLADIOLUS. 

24 Lemolne's 24 Kelway'a 24 GandareiiBla 

Half, la. 6d. Sale price. 

flLADIOLUS, HYBRIDS.—Kelwa/s Gold 

^ Medal strain, named, 6, la. 9d.: 13, 8a xelwaf'a In 
extra 8ne mlxturea IS, la 6d.: 24, Sa 6d. 

■pUNKIA, variegated leaves, like variegated 

-L Aspidistra, large roots. Bale price, 6, la Gd. 

(IREKNHOUSE C0LLE(5tI 0N.-26 plants, 

^ mixed, la 6d ; 50,38. fd.: if named, 3<L extra 

BEDDING PLANTS AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. ALL 
GOOD STUFF AT SALE PRICES. 

ASTERS, the very finest, 60, Is. fid.; 100, 

■I* 2«. »■ d. Dwarf Ten-week Stock, 50, la. 6d ; 100, 2a 6d. 
I^rethrum (Golden Feather), 60, la.; 100, la. 9d. Nicotians 
affinia (Tobacco), 25, Is. 3d. Marguerites, white and yellow, 
25, la 3d.: 50, 2s Heliotropea light, dark, or mixed, 25, 
Is 6d Fuchiiaa 25, Is 6d. Dahlias from cuttinga Cactus 
and Fancy Pompons, 25, la I'd. Calceolarias, yellow, 25, Is. 6d. 
Calceolarias, crimson, 25, Is. 6d. Marigolds Eldorado, 25, Is. 
Marigolds Legion of Honor, French, 25, Is. Petunias, single 
or double, 85, la 6d. Echeverias, 12, la 6d. Red Lobelia, i2, 
2s. 6d. Geraniums, 12, Is. 3d. Ohrysanthemuma 35 for Is. 6d 
A RALIA SIEBOLDI, 2 years old, 6, Is. fid. ; 

12, 2a. 6d. Coleus (French Nettles), 12. la 6d. Primulaa 
25, Is 6d. Named Chrysanthemums, 12 in 12 sorts, Is. Od. 
Passion-flowers, 3 for Is. 3d. Aspidistra leavea want grow¬ 
ing, 12, Is. 6d. Named Heliotropes, 6, 2a. f A; 12, 4a 6d. 
Named Fuchsias, 12, 2a 6d. Named Oeraniuma. 12. 2a H. 
Jacoby, Qncon of Whites, Niphetoa Happy Thought, 
Scented, Vesuvius, Ivy-leaf. Bijou, Amy Hogg, Raspail, J. 
Gibbona Pink, Scarlet, 2 b. dozen, Sale price. 

15EGONIAS.—Prize strain, 2 year-old tubers, 

8al<* price. 12. la 9A; 25, Sa.; sn, 5a: 100, 9 b. 

.. rise strain, 1-year-old, in 5 

3a. 6d.; ICO, Ga. 6A Bale prioa 


TDEGONIAS. — Pii 

coloura 25, 2a : SO, 3a 

■pEGONIAS.—Prize strain for pots, guaran 

teed to take prizes if well grown. Sale price for 2-year 
old. 5, la 6d.; 10.Sa. 6d.; 20,4a; 50^a.; 100, ISs.. in Sooloura 

■nOUBLB BEGONIAS, in 5 oolours, 6 small, 

-Lf in 5 coloura la. 6d.; 10, 2s. 6d.; 20, 4a. 6d. Ijarge tubers, 
2 years old, 5, in 5 coloura, 2a. 6d.; 10, 4a.; 80, 78. 6d.; 50, 
I6e. 8d. Prize strain. Started, 5 for Ss. 

flLOXINIAS ERECTA GRANDIFLORA, 

^ 3-year-old bulba in splendid mixtures. Sale prioe, 6, la ; 
12. la. 9d.; 110, 12a NameA 6, la 9d. i 12. Sa.; 257^. 6d.; 
100, 2Ca 

l^feGONIA TUBERS, started in 5 colours, 

•U la, 6d... . ~ • ■ 


AMERICAN PEARL TUBEROSES.—Sale 

price for good bulbs, 25, la 6d. 

CJPANISH IRI8.-Started, 60, Is. 3d.: Sylvia, 

^ Mme. Rachel, Sir Nevrton, Britlah <^een, La Favourite, 
La Beautie, Formooa, Heroine, Prince of Orange, Lilaoinua 


Sale prioe of Iria germanica, flowering roota mixed, 50, 

la 3d.: 100, 28. 3d.; l.(^ -. 

Saif- 


1,000.20a Named, ordina 


(Rom 


baron), 6<L each; dozen, 5a. Physalia P^ncbettl 


igi izej 




doa; Sale price, named. 6, Is.; 12, la M.; 100, l(a. 
TRIS KASMPF^RI (Japanese Iiis).- 
A price of theoa mixed, 12, la.; 25, la 6d.; named. 


'S\S^ 

Iris).—Sale 

---- —, — —-named. 8, la; 

12, la 6d. A few colours: white, double whita violet and 
li^ht centre, double white striped, double white, double 
violet, double blua extra white, Ao. Sale prioe, named, 18, 
la 6d ; ordinary price, 68. doa 

piEONIES—Kelway’s Gold Medal Singles, 
A named, ordinary priea lOs. dozen; Sale pri sa 6, Sa 6d.; 
18, 6a; 25,10a 6d. Mixed Double, fine roota worth 6a doa; 
SMe nrice, 12, 2s. 6d.; 6 for la 6d. 

OPIRABAS Sale price.—Spiraea palmata, pink, 
^ 6, la.; 12, la 6d. Ulmaria plena double white, Bale 
27/6 price, 6 for la; 12, la 6d. Spinea fllipendula flora-plena 6 
Kh I for la.; 18, la 6d. Spiiwa astilboldea 6, la 6d.; 12, 2a M., 
Sale prioe. Spirma arunous (Goat'a-beard), Sale prioe, 3, la 3d. 

OAXIFRAGE, large leaf. Sale price, fi for Is. ; 
W 12, la 6d. Eoheveriaa for bedding. Sale price, 6, Is.: 12, 
Is. 6d. Hemerocallis (Dm Lilies), large yellow flowera Sale 
prioe, 6, la: 12, la 6d. Phlox, red and white. Sale price, 6 
for la 6d.: 12, 28. 8d. 

90 non lily of VALLEY CROWNS, 

WU Sale prioe, 50. Is.; 100, la 6d. 

TUFTED PANSIES, all colours, most lovely 
A for bedding. 50. la 6d.; 100, Ss. 6d. White Pansiea 12, 
la White and Black, 25, la 3d. Yellow, 12, Ja Pale Blue, 
25, la Sd. Dark velvety colour, 25, la 3d. 

rjARNATIONS, seedlings.—Benary’s double, 

V 80 per cent, guaranteed, these one of the finest Camationa, 
25, la 3d.; SO, 2a; 100, 3 b. 6d. Wallflowera Bale price, 100,9d. 


N.P. ROSES, EXTRA LARCL SALE PRICE. 

TURNER’S CRIMSON RAMBLER, la size. 3 for la 3d. 

Twelve 

MAGNA CHART A, 4 feet high.19 S' 

GENERAL JACQUEMINOT.19 3 

BiRS J.LAING. Hale price of 9d.BlM .. ..19 3 

MME O. LUIZET. black Rose.19 3 

S. DROPHIM. extra plants.19 8 

CAPT. CHRISTY, good stuff .16 2 

MME. R MONNENT, P. Neyroa, Mia Paul .19 3 

]KrAMED GLADIOLUS. — Kelway^s Gold 

AS Medal, 6, named, la Sd. Gladiolus gandavenaia (la 6d. 
dozen), Sale price, 25, la 6d.; 100,4a Candldum Lilies, Bale 
price, 13, la; 257l8. 6d, 

TOBELIA Emperor William from cuttings, 
AJ lAKe buthea 25. la 3d.; 100. 46. Lobelia cardinalis 
^aen Victoria, red leaved, 6i, la 6d.; 12, Sa 6d. 
pERNS in small pots, fi varieties, 6 Pteris, 1 
A Maiden-hair. 6. la M.; 13, 2a; 1(», 12a 
pRIVET.—Sale prioe, 60, Is. fid. Small 
A Deutzia giaoilia, Sale price, 85, la 6d. Ampelopoia 
Veitrbi, email, Sale prioe, 13. la 0)L Clematio, imallT^ 
la 6d.: IS, 2 b. 6d. Larga 1 b. each. 

SALE PRICE OF TEA ROSES AT HALF ORDINARY TOICE. 

Six. Twelve 

MARECHAL KIEL, yeUow, li. idze, 3, la 3d. 2 0 - 

MAREOHAL NIEL, yeUow, ed. Bize .. ..19 3 0 

GLOIRE DEDIJON.buff-yeilow.laBlae,S,la3d. 3 “ 

80UV. DE PRES. CARNOT, extra fine plante 1 
PERLE DE3 JARDIN8. clear yellow .. ..1 

COQUET DE LYON, one of the beat Rosea .. 1 
80UV. DE LA MALMAISON, white, extra .. 1 
HEBM08A, adv. at each. Sale price .. 1 

MARIE DE ORLEANS, coppery-yellow, fl 
CLOTHILDE SOU PERT, miniature .. * 

MME. DE WATTEVILLE, white and salmon 1 
MME. FALOOT. nankeen and yellow .. .. 1 
MME. LAMBARD, roay-bronze .. .. ..1 

MME. HOSTE, mle lemon.1 

MME. 8. COCUET, creamy-crlmaon oentre .. 1 

THE bUEEN. white-y411ow .1 

DUCBDSSSDE AUER8TADT. yeUow .. .. 1 

FRANCIS KRUGER ooppery-yeUow .. ..1 

LACIOLE. carmine-rose.1 

MME. BERARD, fine coppery-yeUow .. ..1 

STAR OP ZION, yellow .1 

KAISERIN AUG. VKTrORIA, white Rose .. 1 
M AMAN COCHET, the finest tonra-ootta .. 1 
REINE EMMA DE8 FAS, splendid Bose .. 1 


LEO XIII., a veiy useful sort . 

§.QUy..^_MME. J. METBAL, fine flower.. 


MME. MTBLSH 
A. VIBEBT, pure white 
- D’OElI 


BOUQUET bOB^p^e yeUow .1 

GBLl!^ FORES^R pale yeUow .. .. 1 
RE VE D OB deep yellow .. .. .. ..1 

MONTHLY BRIGHT PINK .1 

MONTHLY BRIGHT RED .. .. ..1 

OAPUCINE, fine yeUow .1 

AU above Boses offered Bale nrioe as long as unsold only. 
Your own selection, 1 of a sort, 6, 9i. 6d.; 12,4a 


UUIWS, BY OWN mPORTATlOa 


Six. 
t 0 
■ 3 


PERENNIALS, seedlings —Delpbiniums, in 

-L extra fine mixtures, 25. la 3d. HoUybocks, Benaiy'a 
double, usual price, 2a 6d. dozen; Sale priooh 35. le 61 
DialtaUs gloxlnieflora, Foxglovea mixed, 12, la 3d. Anchuoa 
itallca, lorety bine flower, fine for cutting, 8.5 for la 31 


Agroetemma Flower of Jove, 25, la 3d. Aquilegia, amaU, 25, 
la 3d. Cbelone barbata, 50, la 31 Scotch Thiatle, 6, la. 
Scarlet Geum, 50. la. 61; 100, da. 6d. All the above are half 
the ordinary price. 50, in 5 oorU, la 61; ICC, in 10 aorta, Sa. 61 


Anratnma 5 to 7 inehea Bale 
Auratuma (Golden-rayed LUyk B-inoh 
Auratums, in fine condition, 9-inch .. ..30 

Anratoma (adv. at la each: IQa dozen, 10 to 13) 3 6 

Auratuma extra lar», each la ..5 6 

Lilium speciosum ruorum, 9 to 10.1 9 

LiUum speciosum roaeum.19 

Lilium longiflorum (hardy Harrisi). 5-hi<fli .. 10 

LiUom longiflorum, extra largn.19 

LiUnm longiflorom giganteum .18 

LUium Batemani .. .. ..3 0 

Lilium Krameri (pink) .. ..19 

LiUum umbellatum grandiflorttm.10 

LUium tigrinum Fortune!.13 

LUium landfolium roaeum.10 

Lilium lancifoUum rubrum ..16 

TiUum speciosum album Krmt..16 

LUium monstnun album .10 

Lllinm lanoifoUum album.16 

Lilium nthiopica (Nile LUy) .19 

Lilium CaUa (Little Gem).19 

LiUum tigrinum (Tiger Lily). — 

LiUum (S^borough laly).3 0 

AU above Ulies are offered Ism than half ordinary price. 

TOMATOES for planting, 26, 1 b. fid.—Cbal- 

lenger, fine fruit, very prolific; Conqueror, early red, 
heavy cropper; Hathway’a Excelsior, round rod, solid fleah, 
large red miit, beat for ordinary use inside or out. Bale 
price, 25, la. Gd. 

pUNNER BEANS, 8d. quart.—Giant White 

-Lv Runner. P. Lady, Champion, white seeded. 

PROZY’S GANNAS, named, 6, Is. fid.; 12, 

^ 28. Get.; mixed, 6, la ; 13. la 6d. Double Begoniaa 5, 
in 6 oolours, Sa 9d.; 10, 5a; 30, Oa; exhiUtion size, 5, 6a; 
laOa; 36for£L 

pEAS, 6d. per quart.—Blise’ Abnndancm, 

A EcUpae. Exouan, Yorkshire Hero, Sham's Queen, 
UttleGem.FiUbaaket, Veitoh’aPerfection, Wm. Hurst Jeyer 
Conqu eror. William Oongoeror, AWrm^, Ne Plus Ultra. 

; 


CoDomeror, William Oonqaeror. A Wtmder, Ne Plus Ultra. 

TTlOLETS FOR FOROINQ.—Glumpe, tz, ia. 

* 34, la 9d. Japanese Lanterno, 6, la 6d. 

Qiin non pansies.—M ixed, 60. Is. 3d.; 

EilU\Jf\J\j\J Mparata oolonis, white, yeUow, and blue, 
13, la : 25. Is. 9d. 

QAISn^ white, 60, Is. 3d.; pink and white. 
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Cheap Offer of Stronsr Plants 
THAI 


HAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

OAREFULLT PACKED. OARBIAQB PAID. 
TESTIMONIALS OF RECENT D ATE.-MisiM., Bristol: 
'* Plant* arrived safely in goodcondi Jon, and are doing well." 
J. B.. Clithero^ says: “ Beat lot I ever reoetred; splendidly 
packed." A. C.. Alderney: ** Plants arrived in perfect con¬ 
dition : not one has Sagged. Thanks for liberal treatment " 
J. L., B'gham: '* Last year's plants gave great satisfaction. 

a* 

12 Geraniums, Silver-leaf, scarlet bloom.19 

12 Geraniums, Zonale (b^ders). various.I 

12 Geraniums, Ivy-lea*, double, variotis, for beds .. 1 
12 Geraniums. Ivy-leavetL Golden Bicolor .. ..1 

4 Campanula isophylia alba (for vrindow-bovee).. .. 1 

Dianthiis, various colours, grand for cutting .. .. 1 

15 Carnation Margaret, very fragrant mixed colours .. 1 

1 1 Sunflower “ Golden Nigger," new, vary free .. .. 1 

12 Sunflower " New Miniature." hundreds of blooms .. 1 

2 1 Cornflower, dotible, all colours, mixed.1 

100 Pyrethrum aureum (Golden Feather).2 

12 Dahlias, single, choicest hybrids, all colours .. .. 1 

12 Dahlias, single, dwarf, new hybrids, various .. .. 1 

25 Peril's • ompaota, bronze foli^e, bedder .. .. 1 

6 Cucumber, new Japanese climbing, very hardy .. I 

6 Cucumber Long Ridge very prolific .. 1 

6 Vegetable Marrows.^' Moore s Cream " or “ Custard ’’ 1 

25 Tage es dgnata, ydlow bedder .1 

25 Zinoia, double, grandiflora. 12 colours, mixed .. 1 

35 Zinnia, Curled and Crested. 12 colours, mixed .. 1 

4 Vinca rosea, oculata, grand for greenhouse .. 1 

12 lliunbergia alata. useful climb jr, mixed colours .. 1 

U T'opeBOlum oanariense, rapid growing climber .. 1 
% Diplaoiu aurantiacus, beautiful greenhouse plant .. 1 
25 Halp gloesis grandiflora, 20 colours, mixed .. 1 

3 Paasittorac<B'nlea(Pa*uon-flower) .1 

rt Achillea "The Pearl." grand for cutting .. ..I 

8 Lavender, old English.. . » 

13 Nasturtium, dwarf yellow, bedder, "Coolgardie .. 1 

12 Nasturtium, dwarf dark, bedder, " T. T, King ” .. 1 

I} Nasturtium, tall, various colours.1 

rt Torenia Fournieri, rich blue, pot plant .. 1 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellow, and sulphur, named I 
40 Aster Betteridge's Quil'ed, 12 vars., mixed .. 1 

4il Aster Bolu Dwarf Bouquet, 13 vara, mixed .. .. 1 

40 Aster Victoria, 12 vara, mixed.1 

40 Aster, dwarf Cbiysth. fld., 12 vars , mixed .. .. 1 

40 Aster, Comet or Poodle. 12 vara, mixed .. 1 

40 Aster Tniff »ut.’s Perfection, 12 vars . mixed .. .. 1 

40 Stocka double, la^g vfld., 12 vara mixed .. ..1 

K Gaiilardia Lorenziana, grand for cutting . ■ 1 

40 Phlox Drummondi grandiflora, 12 ciloura mixed 
25 Cornflower " Victoria,” i 

4 


, .... _ _new dwarf blue bedder 

Hop, new variegated, grand cUmb-r . 

Ageratum, Imperial dwarf blue bedder. 

4 Aloysia citriodora (f.<emon-soented Verbena) .. 

40 Helichrysum (Everlastings), in 12 vara, mixed 
12 Salvia Bluebeard, continuous fl iweriog, dwarf 
4 Lophospsrmum scandena grand climber .. 

4 Maurandya Barclayana grandiflor « (climber) .. 

12 Cal wlariss " Golden Gem ” or " Sultan,” dark 
6 Rivina humilis (Rouge plant), fruiU very freely 
4 Trachelium cosruleum, grand pot plant.I 

12 Salvia patena beautiful blue, grand vpikes .. ..2 

6 Cannaa Crozy's hybrida large-fld., various ..2 

2 Begonia Rex, splendid foliage .I 

11 Nlcoiiana afflnis (sweet-scented Tobacco) 

11 Nasturtium " Fireball," fiery scarlet climber ., ,. I 

100 Lobelia Blue King, the best variety.2 

5) Lolwlia giant white.2 

4 French Lavender, grand window plant.1 

4 Streptosolen Jamesonii, very showy .1 

13 Mimulus " Cupreus " and "tween's Prize," all colours I 

12 Petuniat, kinele. fringed vam., all colours .. .. 1 

12 Tomatoea " Earls Ruby " and other best sorts 
6 Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yellow.. 

2 Cyperus (Umbrella-plant), grand for rooms .. u 

it B^niaa giant stnun, various coloura Isrge tubers.. 2 
12 Heliotropa best vars.. Is, 2 Dracaena australis .. 1 

4 Grevillea robusta. Is. 4 Golden Moss . .1 

3 Panicum variegata, 3 Isolepia 3 Tradeecantia (the 9) 1 

4 Sunflower, double, " Solid d'Or," very free .. .. I 
6 Pyrethrum uliginoeum, " Giant White Marguerite .. 1 
3i Aniirrhinuma dwarf, in 6 grand named varieties, 

very showy and continuous blooming .. .. - - J 
12 Pentstemoos. Gloxinia-fld., giant strain, all colours 1 
12 Verbenas, Auricula strain, 3 colours, named.. .. 1 

^milax (climber), grand for cutting .I 

All above plants have been transplanted, and are sturdy 
grown, specially f »r travelling. Kindly compare these ^th 
extra cheap stuff from store pots or seed-beds. Smaller 
quantities at same rates. 

12s. worth for 10s. Cash with order. 

8. ROGERS & SONS, 

WMt«ni and Nene Nnrserlos, WUttlesea. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

TlAHT JAR .—12 choice Shows, Fancies, Oaotne, 

•tf or Pomponee,3s.6d.: 35Tar., is.; SOvar., lOa ; 100,2Qs. 

P EGON I AS.—12 very choice, 5b. ; splendid 

mixed. 34. 6d. dor, 20 b. 100. 

QARNATION8.—12 fine named varieties, 5b. 
pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 grand exhibition 

vJ var., 3s.; 25 var., 3s. fid. 13 mixed, for out flowers 
la Sd.; 25. 28. 

tIELlOTROPES.—6 choioe named varieties, 

including Swanley Giant, la fid. 

J^ANTANAS.—6 fine varieties to name. Is. 6d. 

pUCHSIAS.—12 choioe varieties for exhibi- 

•L tion, 3e.; IS good sorts, 2a 

IVAARGUERITES.—Feu d’Or, Halleri maxima, 

-EYl uid Agath»a coalestia 3 of each, la 3d.; 3a doa 

PELARGONIUMS. — Fringed and spotted 
-U exhibition varieUea 12 for 5a 
HERANIUMS (Zonal). — Pearson’s choicest 
^ varieUea to nama 6 for Ss , 12 for 3a fid. Doublea finest 
Continental varietiea to nama fi for 2a, IS for 3a fid. Ivy. 
leaf, double: My CollecUou contains the very best of tbesa 
io all shades of oolour, 6 for K 6d., 12 for 2i. Sd. 

PENTSTEMONS.—6 fine named sorts, 1 b. 6d. ; 

-L 12 , 2s. fid. 

C ALCEOLARIAS GOLDEN GEM, strong, 

autumn-stmck, from cold frames, fit for immediate 
planting, la 3d. dor ; fix. 100. 

PEDDING GERANIUMS.—Hv. Jacoby and 
-U Qaeen of Belgiana ^s. 3d. doz.; 14s. IW. Mixed varietiea 
2s. doz.; 128. fid , 100. All from single poia 

OBELTAS.—Emperor William, 50 for28. 6d. » 
> 4s fid. 100. 

AU post free Jor Cash. 

POWLEY & SON, 

PHILADELPHIA, NORWICH. 


GHEALSi 



INIHILD-WIDE HEROWN' STRIKING (lOVElTIES 
CSJ NEW CATALOGUE POST FREEJ« 

c/. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 



ZINC, ntON, OB 
PUT TY r" 


For Boon, SkyliRhto, 
Bortlonltnral Work. 
No Special Contract reqttirsA. 


BO _ 

■»UTrtr USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 s^rficial feet in OM 
on 2,00(} structures. 

GROVER & CO (LTD.). 

Knglneers, * 0 ., 
BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF \ 
RD., CITY RD., LONDON. N. c 
WrlU for lUuotrations. TuStmo- ; 
mUUM. and full partienlars 
f»aU post fres). 



OUTDOOR WOODWORI^ 


SUPERSEDES TARaP/INTI' 

ORDERS PREPAID TO ^ 

5011CNUM DEPOT.WlMCOHlEt, HULL.|j^ 



THE STOURBRIDGE NEATINC 
APPARATUS 

FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CWNSERVATORIE8, ho. 
Meet economical and efflejeot. 
This apparatus bss sttained. 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under otir 
own supervision. Before order- 
tog elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full pariloe 
lara free by post. 

J. A W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry 
STOURBRIDGE. 


PAlNKbliTSSSi, 

/29. LONDON ROAD. ^ 


•PENTSI TEVrS!! and Camping-out Equip 

-L ments — All these are beet selected, nearly new. msd'» 
•vf beet white flat; raos' suitable fo' cam pi ng-ouU gardens 
bathing. Aj.. ho. Complete, with 

U tea and tent bag. for Sw., camaxe 1 aid. Wifl take back if 
no* approved. We can aleo supply cheapo ’/ 

diireA-i'HE UNIVEMAL SUPPLY ASSOCTATION. 


Bast Street Works. Reading. 



GREENHOUSES. 

The cheapest and bert 
finished in the Trail'', 
similar to illustration. 
10 ft. by 7 fL Span-roof, 
wm pletc wi th 21 oz, flaw 
staging, and painldt. 
£A 'Us. : also large 
13 fi. by 8 ft. £i 156 
Illustrated list post free 
D HORROCKS. 
Tyldesley. Manchr-*' r. 



THE CONICAL BOILER 

U the Cheapest, Most Efleienu and Eco¬ 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For beating 
Oreenhousea Conaervatoriea, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
Will bum any nod of fueU and oannot 
bum hollow. Sole Makers, 

NEWSOM. DY80N. A CO« 

BEE8TON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prters and TfsHwoniais on applieation. 


RAW CHINCHAS PERUVIAN GUANO. 

The Famous Natural Fertiliser. 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE 11 
SIMPLY UNEQUALLED 11! 

Tins, 9d. and 1 & l^gs: 1 cwt., » i cwt.. 13 .; 
i cwt., 7.6: 14 Ibr., 4'6: and 7 lbs . 3,-. 

NITRATE^OF SODA. 

The Best Quality obuioable. Warranted Pure! 
u lb. tins, 6d.: and 4 lb. tins, 1 •. 

Uf Florist*, or sent free (except NRrate of Justins) on 
ri-Cftpt of Postal Orders. — ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 
GUANO WORKS, 30. Mark Lane, London. W’rite for 

Bookb't. _ 


JUNO CYCLES 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


We ore. In fatnre, compelled to go to 
prose a day earlier, and s h all feel obliged 
If advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early In the week as 
vesslhle, as no advertisement Intended for 
the na«k Issris esn bs Inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unlees the Instmotlons are received 
by the ant post on ths FRIDAY mornlag 
|f tat weak pnpaatBg tbe dat# sf tmiv 
Digitized by (jO' 'OlC 


For Ladies and Gentlemen are 
the very best and most up todate. 
OARRi.\r.E Paid 

Cams Disicocm 
£ 10 ..lfi/8 Monthly 

£10 lOs. 17/6 .. 

£12 . 20 /- .. 

£12 128 ... 21 '- ., 

£14 148.24/6 „ 

ei5)5s 28/3 
.■Standard Cycloms er. 
1.000 railvs, 16; 10000 
miles, 2/3. Martins 
Silent Tool bag, L9. 
Road Racer, £10. 16 8 Mon. Chase Cycle Cover, 4/-. 
Write for New Season'H TJet of Jtino 

(over 100 pages) sent prst fr^ — MK’^OPOU^VN 
MACHINISTS CO., LlO., Juno Cycle Works and ^oel. 
73, ElBhopagatu Street Without, E.C.; and fhu^diUy Circus 
ijondon, W. Type Wni'ers, & 9a. 15/9 Mont^. 



COLOURED PLATES 

OF FLOWERS 

rOR SCREENS AND SCRAP ROOKS. 


From drawings by the best flower paintem, 
finely reproduced in colour ; per dozen, 28. 6d.; 
per twenty-five, 6s. ; per fifty, 9a. ; per hundretl, 
158.; set of three hundred (each different), 458., 
post free. P.0.0, to T. Span.s^ahck. 

Pont free 

One dozen Plates of Stove and Greenhouse Plants .. 2e. W. 

„ .. Florists' Flewers.^ 

„ Bulbous PlanU .^ 

„ Shrub*. 

,, „ Orchids .. .. fd- 

Specimen plate, pD5t free, .-d. 


OflBces: 37, Southampton Street, Strand. W.C- 


TOBACCO-PAPER. — 


tory, nsnlef. Bta^oidxhjre. 


— 7d. per lb. j 14 lb. 
of out- or hAlf-owt. paroeli 
KEEN, Tobaooo Mi^iufae- 


“GARDENING’’ 
BINDING COVERS. 


Covers for binding each volume of G kde in'* 
from Vol. I. up to the present time a*, on tile, 

Pricp Is. Gel. edclf, 

rcA O,/ r.u h. 


OJ all Bookselleri aud Newsagents, or from the 
Pdblxshino Orrics: 

37, SOUTHAMPTON 6 T., STRANP, W.O. 

Original from 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Frcm £ 100 . 


2nft. by 9rt, £8. 


W. COOPER, Ltd., 756, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


inf-:, by 7t'.. £13. rn, by r. f , £2 IG/-. 


22ft. by 14ft £30. 


7ft. \>} 5ft, £7. 


Stable and CoaOh 
Honae. 


Span-roof 
Foroina House. 


€?lroular Lisbt 

ConaeryatorF* 


Garden 

Light. 



ilf o. by 4ft, 3/6. 


rtnafln rTnnao 




Mission, School, 

Billiard Room 


Cuonmher 


Frames. 


.ajPQHSi. 


HORTICULTURAL TIMBER. IRON. AND CLASS AT LOWEST FIGURES FOR CASH. USES AND ESTIMATES FREE BY RETURN POST. 





Largest Makers of 
High-class IIo.se in the World 


Scunple s 4' Price Lists Free. 

^POCKET KnTvES from MAKER.I:;]| 

la 1 Hw^e Pronhif KoItm, » real good »ixioj., 5| 

l!:., ' Uandlo Budding KniTea, n. A 

^ 1b. 8d. each; iTory Handle 3-bl»d« 3 

S Pocket Knif^ 1b. Id. e^h; Corn Kni^, | 

SM w H»°dle Sheepafoot and Pei } 

fl W»dee of all the above are mad* , ^ 

H free? Kngllah orudble oact ateeL Pob’ 

■ J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 

Sheaf Island Works. SHKFFIXLD. (J 

Before going into youp garden I 
in the morning, take a cup of 

PPY’O PURE 
rm O CONCENTRATED 

COCOA 

to fortliy your system against ttiklng cold 
it is refreshing, snstaining. and invigo¬ 
rating. Also gfive the gardener a cap oooe 
or twice during the day; he will work all 
Che better for it 

DR ANDREW WIL-SON, F R.S.E., Bays that It la 
■ l:i hf t in he»h-foriuiiig arU energy-producing con- 
titu.nu.” Aduit g There i« no bette food." 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 

InBuraiicfB granted on best terms against 

ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE 

employers* liability. 

FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED. 
Claims Paid, 000,000. 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 

64. QjrnhiU. London. A. VIAN. Secretary. 

"JETTING.—Large quanthiji^f cast-off he 



FOR GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 
NONE TO EQUAL IT. 

5 LBS. 2 '=, 10 lbs. 3 ' 6 . 28 LBS. 7 / 6.56 ibs. 13/6 

ALL CARRIAGE PAID 

SEND FOR PAMPHLETS.GRATIS & POST FREE 

WITH'S MANURE C9 HEREFORD. 


DESIDERATUM 

I I t'' '* 


HEATING 

APPARATUSASFixttf 


O-OFF ^ OO. 

GARDEN HOSE.-Improved Rubber Garden 

Hose —Cheaper than ever— 2d. per ft. Guaranteed N^ew 
and Perfect, and to stand high Dreasure, 60 feet, with braaa 
fittings, lla.; larger sire, 138. Hose Reels, 78.9d. Samples 
of Hose free by post, IJd. Armoured Garden Hose, 5d. per ft. 
REEL , 

HOSE _ _ ^ _ 

» ^ & riTTlNCS > 


REGISTERED 


i SPECIAL TOMATO MANURE. 

I MEW Discovery, and quite distinct from any 

The latest chemical triumph for the 


GARDEN TENT.-8 feet high, 6 feet square. Buper- 
Bt -iped canvas, improved desiirn. quite new, 378. €d. ; cost 
3ga Oan be 5een fixed ua I>ealer8 in Outdoor Games and 
Requisites (new and second-hand) at half the usual prices. 
Tennis, Croquet, Cricket, etc. 

_^17,18, King-street, C?ovont Garden, W.C._ 


production of abundance of hignly-coloured fruit, even in the 
purest, over-cropped soil, at the same time imparting to the 
planU 

A DECIDED DISEASE-RESISTING PDWER. 

Ttna f O**' 1 *!»• I* IB- Ban (I ??*• * 9.™^ lowt. 


XL ALL GRADUATING MANURE, 

The best all-round Fertiliser in the market for mixing with 
the soil in borders or pots, either for Plants, Fruit-trees, 
Vegetables, or Shrubs. 

«“(“-?«• V?- ‘S?- Ba,.{‘,V7- 

XL ALL PERFECTLY SOLUBLE MANURE, 

For top-dressing and using In solution. Surprising and Im¬ 
mediate results. A small plnoh of it does the work. In 
Tins only 

lib. 2iU>. 6 lb. 101b. Icwt. 

1/- k6 51- 10/- 6^- 

Tlns are strong and plainly labelled. No attempt has been 
made by the Manufacturer of the XI< ALL Sp^alities to 
Mmpete with the showy tins and labels now so much in use. 
The saving hereby effected has enabled him to give the pur¬ 
chaser a larger Tin of Manure than could bo possibly ^uo 
bad a lot of money been spent on the customary outside show. 

All XL ALL Specialities are protected by the above 
Trade Mark, and are guaranteed Genuine by the Manufac- 

Girer. Can be obtained lYom Narsenrmen, 
Seedsmen, and Florists. Manufacturer:— 

Q. H. RICHARDS, 

128 Southwark Btrkbt, London, 8.E. 

A gents wanted evtryyohert. Send for part%evlar$. 

MEDALS AWARDED 1876 & 1881. 


IHEATHMAN'S 

Mtent 
EXTENSION 
LADDERS 
& STEPS 


S^MANY 

SIZES 

{.KINDS 

LISTS 

ff^FREE 

wt PAY 
W. CARRIAC\\ 


Easily 

Carried. 


Store indoors 
out of reach of * j > 
burglars. « J ^ 

HEATHMAN P 

Endell St., ^ ^ ° 

LONDON, 

W.C. 


ALMANACK & ADDRESS BODK FOR 1899. 


I OontainingAn Almanack for the Year 1899~Beasonable 
Work for each month—Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables pro- 
I curable each month—New Plants of the past year—Alpba- 
I betical List of Nurserymen, Beedsmen, and Floris.«—List of 
Horticultural Builders, etc,, etc.—List of Gardens, Ckiuntry 
I Seats, and Gardeners—List of Horticultural and Botanicu 
I Societies—List of the Principal Parks and Gardens in the 
United Kingdom. The most oomolete and accurate Refer- 
I enoe Book for the use of all interested in Gardens. 


Price Is. ; Post Free, Is. Sd. 

Of all Booksellers, Newsagents, or from the Publishing 
Offloe, 87, Southampton-streot, Strand, London, W.O. 


pOR SALE.—SPAN GREENHOUSE .S5by 10, 

^ r’lvided. forming two houses; recently erected by Mts- 


senfcers; tenant's fixture, patent vent ilal 
boiler, pipes.—A. EDWARD, Frogmore, 


Hating sear, lyoughboro 
ore, RicKuianewori h. 


I Bnimlled with rarioas arrangemeoits of Pipes. 

For Oreenhouses, Sa Oatalo^e fre^ comprising Wrought 
and Oast Iron Boilers, Radiators, IMpes for KTpBn.<rqf ^ 
Joints, Socket Piper, 



•TENTS 1 TENTS 1 — Suitable for Gardens, 

•* Orioket, or Oamping-out purposes. 40 feet in circiun- 
ferraM, pen, poles, mallet, and lines complete (with tent bag 
^nts are white, and have only been us^ 
I little ra Her Merely s Government, and ori ginally cost 
I over £6 eat^ I ^ send one complete for 35 b. Osnbe sent 
on approv^ N.B —I have a quantity of tents from 15s. to 
lOs. ea^, but the tents whiqb ixease my. customers are those 
I send out »t 35s. each. sOafrlEfaTftlld.'’ Price List of 
marqu^ (any size post free:-HEjfRyj. OASSON, Govern. 

UNIVEftSITY 



















GJRPlimjvG illustrated. 
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KERR’S DAHLIAS 

2 yc PER DOEEN, Onr BeleoUom aU from atogle 
'O pots. 400 best rarieties in SbOWi, FABOleS, 
Caotns (trad), snd PomponeA. Send for s Catalogue. 
No firm can serve yon better. 12, in li Tan., any 
section, 2m, 6d. 

"I hare great faith in your firm. The Dahlias I sent for 
last year were the best that I got from anywhere, and 1 got 
some from 5 different firms.”—A. Q., Sheffldd, 30th Jan, 1899. 
GRAND NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS. 
Capstakn, soft red and apricot. Is.; Etbel, light yellow, 
la ; Island Queen* light maure. Is.; Mary Service* 
pinkie-heliotrope, Is.; Stella, rich crimson. Is ; TUlie, 
Bsfimon and pale rose, Is. each; or the Bet of 6 for 5s. 6d. 

The following 13 new Caotns Dabllas. post free, for 
('s. 6d. . Cinderella, 9d.; cycle, 9d ; Charles Wood- 
bridffe 6d.: Eart Pembroke, 4d.; Fusilier, ed.; 
Iona, 9d : J. E. Frewer, 6d.; Btabel Keith* 6d.; 
Annie Jones, 6d.: Mrs. G. bloan, 6d.; Ifrs. Monte- 
flore, od.; ^s. Wilson Noble. 6d.; btarflsh, 9d. 

The abore 13 varieties, 6s. 6d , post free. Single p!ants at 
prices quoted. 

THE POPULAR SET. — The following 16 unsur¬ 
passed older varieties of Caotns Dahlias, posi frre, forts.: 
Bertha Mawley, Countess Gosford. Gloriosa* 
J. H. Roach, Lady H. Grosvenor. Matchless. 
Irene Cannell, Mrs. Bamea Mva A. Peart, 
Purple Prince, R. Cannell. Mayor Saskins. S. 
CannelL Blay iriotor, Delloata, Violet Morgan. 
The Bet, post free, for 48. 

"We are much pleased with the plants, which are all 
strong, well grown, and finely rooted spec'mens." — Geo. 
Bkll, Esq., Musselburgh, May 9,18)9. 

BOCK PLANTS (Hardy Herbaceous), lOP, 20s.; 38. doz. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS.— A specialty. See Cata¬ 
logue. 12 varieties, 3s.; 100 in SO varieties, 218. 

PURE WHITE EVERLASTING PEA. the most 
useful hardy plant for cutting purposes in cultivation; 
lovely ivory-white fiowers produced in the greatest profu¬ 
sion. 9d. each; 3 for Is. 3d ; 12 for Ss. 

BEGONIAS, DOOBLE EXHIBITION.-FuU-size 
tubers, separate colours, 9d. and Is. each; 7s. 6d. and 98. per 
doz. Nothing better to be had at three times the price. 
BEGONIAS* SINGLE EXHIBITION. - Gold 
Medal attain. Scarlet, yellow, white, orange, and pink. 
First size tubers, 4s. doz.; smaller size 2a. 6d. doz. 
BEGONIAS.—Choicest named Doubles* 12a. & ISe. doz. 
All our Begonias are now started into growth. 

'* Double Begonias to hand this morning in splendid condi¬ 
tion. I never saw finer tubers.”—W. O. IL, West Hartlepool, 
Srd March, 1899 

TOMATO PLANTS.-Kerr*8 Prizetaker* without 

doubt the finest scarlet Tomat« in culUvation for exhibi¬ 
tion unequalled, and an extraordinary crupper, 2s. dozen. 
This variel y gained 1st prize at the last great Glasgow show. 
PASSIFLORA ALBA (the White Passion-flower), 
fid. each; 6 for 28. 6i. 

LOBELIA, 6d. doz ; 3i. ICO Aaters, mixed and in 
separate oolours Dwarf, Tall. Comet, &c , 4d. doz.; 2s. fid. 
100 StOCkC. mixed or separate colours, 4d doz ; 2<i. fid. 
10); also Polox. Golden Feather, Mariarolds, 
Antirrhinums, Nasturtiums, &c.. &o. 

FANCY AND SHOW PANSIES, 12 finest named, 
2s. fid. 

WHITE HEATHER, nice plants, 9d. each. 
GLADIOLL-Finest mixed bedders. 9d. doz.; 5s. fid 100. 
ALBINO. —New white Pink, equal to the finest Carnation, 
very scarce, fid. each ; 6 for 28. 3d.; 4s. doz. 

The following are all perfectly hardy, and once planted 
permanent. For garden decoration or cutting unexcelled. 
BOCCONIA CORDATA (Plume Poppy) -A i clorioiiB 
plant with lovely creamy-white featheiy spikes, fid. each ; 
6 for 28. fid. 

MONTBRETIAS.-A most charming plant, not unlike 
miniature Gladiolus, rich scarlet and yellow, unrivalled for 
cutting, 2s. 3d doz. 

DELPHINIUMS.—We have a fine stock of this splendid 
border plant, finest mixed colours, 3s. doz. 

ORIENTAL POPPIES, finest hybrids, very striking 
and rhowy in the burd-r, s'rung plants, 3a. doz.; 4d. each. 
LYTHBUM ROSEUM SUPEBBUM.-A Wy 
terenniai, with spikes of bright rai>e colou ed flowers, 
4d. each ; 3 b. fid doz. 

PYBETHBUMS.— Finest doubles, in variety of colours, 
mixed, 3s. doz. 

ACONITUM.— Very pretty spikes of hood-shaped flowers, 
3 varieties, blue, white, Ac., fid. each: 4s. doz. 
SOLIDAGO (Golden Ked).—T.Arge feathery spikes of 

( [Olden-yellow flowers, very fine, and most effective in the 
iorder, fid. each: 4 b. doz. 

LYCHNIS VISCABIA SPLENDENS.-A very 
showy perennial, with spikes of deep rose flowers, 4d.; 
3s. doz. 

18 ACHILLEA The Pearl, double white, grand, 3s. fid. 
12 ANEMONE JAP. ALBA (White Windflower), in¬ 
valuable, blooms all autumn, 28. fid. 

12 ASTERS (Michaelmas Daisies), best varieties, Ss. 

12 ASTERS. in 12 best varieties. 4s. 

12 CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM, white, 3s. 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUM GRANDIFLORUM. 

the beet giant white Marguerite, 4s. 

12 COREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA. golden-yeUow, 

in bloom from June to October, unrivalletl, Ss. 

12 ECHINOPS (Giant Globe Thistle), 4s. 

12 ERYNGIUMS. the famous Sea Hollies, most interest¬ 
ing and fascinating, 3s. Will grow anywhere. 

The above are all in strong plants, nut seedling rubbish, 
and are true to name. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hmaller 
quantities at same rates. 

All Cash Orders of 2a. fid. carriage paid. 

f OUR SUPERB COLLECTION of 
BEDDING & BORDER PLANTS, 
6/- on rail, or oarriaare paid 
' for 6 6, 

Oontaining 100 strong, well-rooted plants, composed of 

Boaronias, Pansies. Geraniuma Dahlias, Core* 
opsls, Fuobala, Lobelia, Caloeolarias. Ac, slc. 
Half CoUeotion. 2 b. fid.; or carriage paid, 3s. Tbls iS the 
best value in the Trade. 

Full Descriptive CATALOQUB Post Free, 

KERR BRffi FLORISTS, DUMFRIES. 

Digitized by o gle 


8PSOIAL NOTICE. 



IF YOU WANT 

REALLY ROOD SEEDS 

AT MODERATE PRICES 

APPLY TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 
Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

BO ONE WILL SERVE YOU BETTER, 


MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

Are acknowledged by all to be the Best, Cheapest, and Most 
Reliable erer published. They contain only the 

Beat Veaetables, Flowers, and Bulba worth 
arowlna. 

Being the Selections of the Largest Seed Growers, Market 
Gardeners, and the most celebrated Professional Gardeners 
and Amateurs In the Kingdom. They also contain very 
useful Cultural Instructions. 

For SWEET PEAS and other Specialities, Ac., see 
Oardeninu Ii.i.i'HTK^TKD foT January, February, A March. 


SPECIAL SEEDS FOR SOWING NOW 

I can and do challenge my special strains against any in the 
Kingdom. Antirrhinum The Bride, flnfst white, 1,500 reeds, 
fid. Aquilegia, new hybrids, 300 seeds, 3d. Aiiricula .Show, 
100 seeds, Is.; choicest Alpine, 300 seeds, fid. Cal(;eolaria, 
extra choice, la. fid. Carnation, extra choice, ICO seeds, 
2 b. fid.; 50 seeds. Is. fid. Cineraria, Douglas' Prize Strain. 
200 see^ Is. fid. Coreopsis (^alliopsis) grandiflora, best of 
ail, I dram, 4d. Cyclamen, extra choice, 50 seeds, 28. Qail- 
laidia, perennial hybrid, 500 seeds, 3d. Gypeonhila elegans, 

2 drams. 2d. LathyruslEverlasting Pea), pink, 50 seeds, 2d.; 
white, 50 seeds, 4d. Mignonette Machet, 1 dram, 3d. Pansy. 
250 seeds. Is. Papaver nudicaule, mixed, 1,030 seeds, 2d ; 
pilosum, 3d. Picotee, extra choice, 50 seeds, Is fid. Pby- 
salis Franchetti. 500 seeds, fid. Polyanthus, goM-laced, 150 
86^8, fid.: giant white and yellow, 150 seeds fid.; Dean's 
Hybrids, 150 seeds, fid. Primrose, Dean's Hybrids, 150 
seeds, fid. Pyrethrum, choice double hybrids, 60 seeds, fid. 
Sbreptocarpua, new hybrids, 300 seeds, fid. Viola, from 
choicest enits, 150 seeds, fid. Wallflower, blood crimson, 

3 drams, 3d; Dwarf Golden, 2 drama, 3d.; Wallflower, 
Ruby Gem, 1 dram, 3d ; Harbinger, 2 drams, 3d.; Double 
German. 2M seeds, fid. 

_FUL L LISTS POS T FREE ON APPLICATION._ 

aUALITY & aUANtlTY. 

Box’s Prize Winners. 

CHOICE BRITISH-CROWN FLOWER SEEDS. 

8 d. 

Befronlft* tuberous, single, mixed .. per pkt-. 0 6 

Bexonla, tuberous, double, mixed .. .. ,, 0 10 

Begonia semperflorens rnbrnm .. 0 6 

Primula Slnensl*. Giant Pink „ l o 

Primula slneusis, Giam White. 10 

Primula sinensis. King of Blues .. „ 1 o 

Primula sinensis. Intensity, red .. „ 10 

Primula, above colours, mixed ,, 10 

Gloxinia, erect, mixed ,, 10 

~ olamen gtkantenm, mixed „ l o 

aeraria(FloroMedal, liLH.S., 11,3.99).. 1 0 

-...^Iceolaria. Prize strain . „ 10 

Sweet Pea«* 12 new varieties, B .. Cull. 2 0 

Sweet Peas* 12 recent varieties, C.. 16 

Sweet Peas* 12 favourite varieties, D .. .. 10 

Shirley Poppy, Croydon (train pkt. 0 6 

BRITISH-GROWN TUBERS, 

Erect, large flowers. 

12 Begonias* single liedders, crimson and scarlet .. 2 9 

12 „ „ „ rose and cerise .. ..2 9 

It „ „ „ bronze, copper, apricot 2 9 

12 „ „ I salmon and orange .. 2 9 

12 „ „ above in 8 colours ..30 

12 „ „ II mixed colours .. ..26 

12 „ double I, red. crimson, scarlet ..40 

12 „ ,1 „ pink, rose, cerise ..40 

12 „ „ „ yellow .4 0 

12 „ ,1 in 8 colours .. ..40 

12 ,. .. .. in mixed colours .. SO 

12 Begonias* single hybrids, for pots, good ..40 

12 It *1 *1 lery good ..60 

12 „ II II II splendid .. 9 0 

12 „ II II II exhibition ..12 0 

12 ,1 double „ II good ..6 0 

12 II II II It very good ..90 

12 II II 11 II excellent ..12 0 

12 ,, I. M II very choice ..15 0 

12 Calftifl lTiinM , choice named .6 0 

12 .. extra choice .9 0 

12 Gloxinias, erect, assorted .5 0 

12 Paeonles. distinct, choice named .6 0 

12 GalHardiaS, distinct, named.4 0 

12 Delphiniums, distinct, named .5 0 

100 Herbacoons Plants, distinct sorts .. 25 o 

50 „ ., .12 0 

All Carriaub Paid. No Paokino CHARORe. 

JOHN R. BOX, 

Seed Grower and Nurseryman* CROYDON.^ 

“AS P! biSTRAS 

" The Parlour Palm,' strong young plants, fid., 9d., Is., 3 either 
bIta post free. Cyclamen, in variety, grand plants, 6 for Is. ad ; 
larger, in bud, 6 for 3s. Geraniums in varie^, 12 for Is. 3d. 
Aralias, extra large, 6 for 9d.; 12 for Is. Sd. Ferns in variety, 
6 for 9d.: 12 for Is. Sd. Fuchsias in variety, 6 for Is. 3d. 
Genistas, grand plants in bud, 3 for Is. fid. Ficus elastica 
(India-rubber), 3 young plants in pots for growing on, 2s. fid. 
All healthyplantA. Poet free. 

F* G. sstT.T.'Xik- Ltd,* Ocklynge Nurserlee, Eastbourne. 


DAHLIAS. DAHLIAS. 

WARE’S Unrivalled Collection. 

We are now booking orders for imme¬ 
diate delivery. 

Special attention is drawn bo the two following beau¬ 
tiful new Cactus varieties for 1899. 

Early Orders are solicited, as the stock Is limited. 
E. O. GREENING* purple, shaded crimson, 
medium-sized flowers, long and twisted petals, very 
free-flowering, to 3 feet high, 58. each. 

SYLVIA, silvery-lilac, shaded rose, splendid shade 
of colour, wonderfully free-blooming; a eplendid 
flower formitting, lasting very long when cut; flower- 
stem long and stiff; 4 feet in height; Ss. each. 

NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS.-VARIETIES OF 1898. 

Including such sorts as Arachne, Capstan, Falka, 
Island Queen, Laverstock Beauty, Ruby, Ac., 2s. each. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS.-CENERAL COLLECTION. 

AU-the leading varieties, our selection, 5s. per dozen. 

SINGLE CACTUS DAHLIAS. (NEW TYPE.) 

Our selection, 5e. per dozen. 

DAHLIAS. 

Singles, Pompons, Shows and Fancies, in great 
variety. Our selection, 5 b. per dozen. 

BZIO-OBa'X^S. 

WARE'S COLD MEDAL & Ist PRIZE STRAIN. 

(If required started into growth, an intimation should 
be given to this effect). 

Single, mixed, 3s. per doz.; 20s. per 100. 

,, To colour, 08. per doz.; 328. per 100. 

,1 Extra choice, for Conservatory or Exhibi¬ 
tion, 9s. and 128. per doz.; 658. and 
758. per 100. 

. I, Named sorts, splendid forms and colours, 
from Is. 6d. each. 

Doitblb, mixed, 58. per doz.; 358. per 100. 

H To colour, 8s. and lOs. P^r doz.; 608. 
and 808. P«r 100 

It Gems for Exhibition, ISs. and 218. I^er 
doz. • 

*, To name, the fine.wt ever offerkd, 
from 368. per doz. 

Dahlia Catalosme, containing illustrations of 
many new sorts, and list of varieties, with full descrip¬ 
tions, post free upon application. 

N.B.— All orders amounting to 208. end uptrards. 
tch^ accompanied by cash, are sent carriage ana 
packing free. 

THOS. S. WARE, Ltd., 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 


GEO. BOYES & CO. 

Fine quality. Specially grown for Parcels 
Post trade. No better stnflf to be bad. 
Splendid Testimonials. 

QH nnn chrysanthemums. — Plant 

0\J^\J\J\J now Mrs. Hy. Weeks, Bonnie Dundee, Mrs. 
J. Jones, Ivorine Rose, &a 12 of the best for 23.; 12 early 
flowering, 28. Splendid value. 

7 ONAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’i superb 

^ strain, nothing to equal them, immense trusses, strong 
plants, 3 r. fid. doz. 

K non SPOTTED CALCEOLARIAS, Kel 

UyV/UV/ way's Model, gorgeous colours, strong plants, 
2 h. doz.; 24 for Ss fid. 

"nOUBLE PETUNIAS.—Finest new and choice 

•L/ named sorts, strong plants, 6 for Is. 9d.; Ss. doz. 


6 nnn fuchsias.—T he finest new and 

jV/V/U choice double and single sorts, 12 for Is. fid.; 24 
for 2s. 9d. Real gems. 

■pEGONIAS. — Grand bulbs, started, finest 

•LJ singles, 28. fid. doz.; finest doubles, 4s. doz. Separate 
colours. 

ly/TARtiARET CARNATIONS.—Plant now. 

■LYL yery free bloomer, always sweet and pretty, strong 
plants, 2s. doz. 

rTELlOTROPES, sweetly scented, 12 strong 

LL plants. Is. fid. 

T OBELIA Emperor William Improved, darkest 

■LJ blue, strong plants, all from cuttings, 3s. fid. per 100. 

maiden - HAIR FERNS, strong plants, 

-LYL 28. iloz. 

■pOUVARDIAS, very sweetly scented, fine 

■U plants named, P. jasmiooides, P. Beauty, Vreelandi, 
Garfield, &c., 6 for Is. fid.; 12 for 28. fid. Grand stuff. 

A SPARAGUS FERNS.—12 strong pUnts for 

Ss.; 6 for Is. fid. 

O WAINSONIAS, beautiful greenhouse creeper, 

white flowers in profusion, 3 for Is. fid. 

1 n non tree . carnations. - The 

J-V/jV/V/V/ finest new and choice varieties, bioom8 2 to 3 
inches across, sweetly scented, Deutsche Brant, Maud 
Dean, Fairy, Hy. GibWs, Ac Will bloom all the year 
round. 12 of the very biSt for 4s.; 6 for 28. 3d. Once tried 
always grown. 

STOCKS AND ASTERS - Denary’s fine 

strains, strong transplanted stuff, 3 b. per 100. 

All poet free for oaata wltii order only. 

AYLE8T0IIE PARK iURSEBIEC. IEICE8TEE 


COLLECTION OF BEDDING PLANTS, 
200 for 6/- 

All named, carefully packed in boxes, carriage ' 

including 12 splendid Geraniums, 12 Calceolarias. 12 Dahlias, 
12 Petunias (large-flowering), 24 Zinnias. 4 Marguerites, 
12 Galllardlas, 12 Prize Marigolds, 12 Heliohry««na E«r- 
lasting, 12 Verbenas, 5 Fuchsias, 24 Astern 12 Biding 
Tropspolums, 20 Perillas, 4 ClimbingPlants for 
Mixed Plants for cut blooms.-G. F. I^TT.S, F.B.H.8., Seeds¬ 
man and Florist, West Haddon, Rugby. 
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BOSB8. 

PLANTING our ROSES UNDER GLASS. 
OlasB Btructures are bo cheap that it is sur- 
prisiog so few people plant out Roses under 
glass. I do not aaggest the practice could be 
profitably adopted in the vicinity of large 
towns, bat in the snburbs, where go^ meadow 
land can be procured, the growing of Roses 
under glass could be profitably taken up. The 
chief points to consider are goex), well-trenched, 
fairly rich soil that is naturally or artificially 
drained, a span-roofed house running from 
north to south, with top lights removable, per¬ 
fect m^ns of top ventilation both on east and 
west sides, and as few rafters as possible so as 
not to impede the sunlight. Given these con¬ 
ditions, with one row of 4-inch pipes and a 
water tank inside, we have a Rose house quite 
suitable for our purpose. During the next 
two or three weeks is the best time to 
set out the plants. These should be young 
grafted stock of the current year, and they 
must be worked on the Seedling Brier. Do 
not let them become pot-bound before planting 
out, for Roses in this growing condition should 
never receive a check; consequently the tem¬ 
perature they are placed in must accord with 
that from which they have been taken. These 
plants will not make much show the first year, 
Dnt in the second will tell a different tale. 
When watering is done let it be thorough, and a 
slight mulch of stable-manure will prevent ex¬ 
cessive evaporation during the summer months. 
It will surprise many to see the enormous 

f lants that this method of onltnre will produce. 

have seen The Bride, Bridesmaid, Catherine 
Mwrmet, Perle des Jardins, and others with 
wood as thick as one’s thumb, and the plants as 
much as 3 feet through. Of oonrse, the pruning 
is not of that vigorous style so carefully 
adopted by the exhibitor, and yet the resulting 
blooms from theie almost let-alone Roses are 
qnite up to exhibition standard. 1 do not say 
they Me hard forced, far from it. If the first 
crop is ready at the end of March it is con¬ 
sidered to be early enough.—P. 


Iziqnld-maiiiire for Roses on challcy 

soli (/’. jP . JTamUfon). —As you have already 
iwU supplied your Rmos with stimulants by 
riving them stable-manure in autumn and 
bone-meal in Pebrnary, they should not require 
liquid-manure until the flower-buds are about 
the size of small marbles. You might then, 
^th ^vantage, afford the plants a good water¬ 
log with liquid-manure about once in ten days 
If you apply this in dry weather, be careful to 
give the plants a good soaking previously of 
plain water. We have found 1 oz. each of phos¬ 
phate of potash and nitrate of potash to each 
gallon of water to produce excellent results. 
Another good stimulant to Roses is 1 oz of 
sulphate of ammonia and 3 oz of superphosphate 
of Ume to a mllon of water, or ^ oz. of a good 
guano — such as Chinchas—to each gallon 
of water In each case do not wet the 
leaves with the liquid. 


Digitized b) 


a very mild I 

Gougle 


stimulant the drainings from a cow-yard 
are vwy helpful to RoBes. Apply at nrst, 
say begioning of June, at the rate of 1 gallon to 
8 gallons of water, increasing the strength to 
hiuf and half as the buds approach raatui ity. 
Failing to obtain such draioingB, any oowkeeper 
wonld supply yon with a bushel of clean cow- 
dung, and if he feeds his cows on oil-cake, so 
muen the better. Put this bushel into a cask 
and make about thirty gallons of liquid, then 
use at the rate recommended above. You must 
remember that if Roses are growing freely, and 
have a very healthy appearance, that they can 
utilise liouid-manure where it would be ruinous 
if applied to weakly plants, but you must refrain 
from giving the stimulant until you see the 
flower^uds, or you will enoonra^^ growth and 
probably obtain no blossom, eepedally from cer¬ 
tain kinds. 

L’Ideal not budding (/. E, W, Knost).— 
We never care to recommend this Rose as a 
climber, preferring to treat it as a bash, or else 
bud it upon a standard Brier. It appears to 
require rather hard pruning, the old growths 
having a tendency to become exhausted, and if 
retained merel y li nger in anything but a flourifih- 
ing manner. We do not, however, remember 
seeing mwths so dried up as those you have 
enclosed. We are disposed to think that the 
mischief was caused last summer, as the wood 
has all the appearance of having suffered from 
drought. Climbing Roses on south walls espe¬ 
cially need much water at the root during such 
a spell of hot weather as we then experienced, 
ana no mere sprinkling would be effectual. 
Give the plants a good flooding, then mulch the 
border with short, wtll-rotted manure, or, what 
will answer as well, 2 inches or 3 inches of dusty 
soil. The presence of the ants’ nest indicates 
that the border has been very dry. Possibly 
you have been too liberal with the patent 
manure; certainly you did wrong if you gave 
this plant some this year. In any cas^ou had 
better prune the growths at onoe. You will 
p<^ibly find some sound wood low down, and it 
will be better to cut down until yon come to 
w’ood that has clear white pith, even if it should 
be near the base. 

Training Roaes on oonoreto wall 

(/>.—UsegalvanMd iron wire and give it a 
couple of coats of green paint after it is in posi¬ 
tion, so that every portion is covered with a 
layer of paint, and it will not then harm the 
Rose-shoots. Fresh galvanised wire, especially 
in the neighbourhood of large towns where the 
air is impregnated with smoke fumes, is very 
injurious to vegetation coming into oontaot with 
it; but when covered with paint no galvanic 
action is set up.—F. 

Rose Raben8.-<Althoagh this is not a 
vei^ reliable exhibition Rose, yet it has many 
claims on the amateur. It is an old Rose and 
has been pushed aside by many of more recent 
origin, its flowers are produce in large num¬ 
bers, and though not so firm in texture as 
those of muiy others, yet from the vigorous 
character of its growth and its early and late 
flowering it ought to find a place in all Tea Rose 
collections. Its colour is white, with a slight 
suffusion of rose. 


Rose Oarmine Pillar.— This is a very 
charming addition to our single Roses. It 
is of a good habit, the colonr being very 
bright. 1 nave found it one of the earliest to 
bloom, c iming in even before Lord Penzance’s 
Hybrid Sweet Briers. It produces bunches of 
flowers in great profusion, cover ing the shoots 
from base to tip, and is indispensable where a 
collec ion of Roses is grown.—T. 

Rose Austrian Copper.— Why Is it that 
one does not oftener see this Rose, for it Is 
certainly one of the most remarkable that we 
have—a coppery-red in colour? Some people 
seem to have found it moderate in growth ahd 
others vigorous, but 1 believe it will thrive well 
in most places. Its habit is graceful and 
drooping, and it forms a very striking object in 
the garden. It is one of tne most fnmions 
of Rmob, but whUe it lasts it is one of great 
beauty. 

Rose Brilliant (H.P.).—This variety 
well named, for there are few brighter kinds 
that can also claim good form and mlness. It 
is not a large Rose, perha^ not even a front 
row flower, but it is a beautiful garden variety 
and a better grower, if a trifle less brilliant in 
colour, than Victor Hugo. As a button-hole 
variety nothing oonld be better in its colour, 
and I can confiaently recommend it for this pur¬ 
pose. It is best grown in bush form or upon 
1-foot to 2 feet standards. Having wood of a 
reddish hue covered with small spines and rich 
dark foliage, the briUiant soarlet-crimeon colour 
is rendered still more effective by the contrast. 
—R. 

Rose Josephine Marot.— This Hybrid 
Tea is steadily gaining popularity as a garden 
Rose. It is difficult to know wnere the Tea 
nature comes in beyond the remarkable freedom 
of flowering of the variety, for both in wood and 
foliage it greatly resembles the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. In this Rose we have beauty of form 
combined with freshness of colour. The flowers 
are inclined to flatness, but now and then one 
gets a perfectly formed blossom that closely 
resembles that capricious beauty, Margaret 
Boudet, but the powth is far superior—indeed, 
it almost equals Mme. Abel Chatenay in vigonr. 
The colour is shell-pink, shading to white at the 
edges of the petals, and the flowers usually 
appear in enormous corymbs, render ing it a most 
effective Rose. It has fragrance, but not very 
powerful. No one will regret adding this 
variety to the collection. 


Plantlzig Shade trees {B. o ).—We can¬ 
not advise your planting shade trees in your 
poor mund in which Laurels scarcely make any 
growtn if you do not intend to manure or 
improve the soil in any way. Such an attempt 
would merely mean loss of money and labour. 
What is worth doing at all is worth doing well, 
and in planting trees and shrubs a good start is 
more than half the battle. You should dig out 
large pits and fill them with rich soil, and then 
pUmt yonr young trees, and you would be amply 
repaid for your trouble by satisfactory after¬ 
growth. Walnuts, Sycamores, Planes, Tuli^- 
trees, Horse-Chestnuts, Lames, Weeping Limeti, 
Weeping Beeches, Aoen, ete , make goM shade 
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GARDBIN WORK.* 

Oonservatory.^Keep the growth of the 
olicnbere reasonably thin. Passifloras and Tac- 
■onias are usefal in a lofty house where they can 
travel along the iron tie rods and hang down in 
f ratoons. Free-growing Tea and Noisette Roses 
are lovelVi and where they have room produce 
an abundance of flowers for cutting. The varie¬ 
gated variety of Cobsea soandens is rather pretty 
in a cool, lofty house. Long, trailing shoots 
will descend from the roof, and afford grateful 
and much-needed shade in summer to the flower¬ 
ing plants and Ferns below. At the cool end— 
if there is a cool end to the house—Lapagerias 
will grow in a bed of sandy pMt, and when 
well established will ascend into the roof 
aid flower freely. Though the Lapagerias will 
flower in pots, they do better plants out at the 
cool end of the house, screened by other things 
from the hot mid-day sun. The climbers in a 
good-sizod house will be a special feature, espe- 
ciidly in summer. A short time ago 1 was in a 
conservatory with arches spanning the paths 
covered with Ivy “Geraniums” Mme. Ciousse, 
dark purple HeliotropM, Habrothamnus fasoi- 
cularis, Jasminumgrandiflorum, Rose Lamarque, 
and the Oy tisus racemosus; and the fragrance 
from this combination of scented flowers was 
something to be remembered. Though we are 
jet several weeks distant from midsummer, the 
plants for the production of winter flowers are 
ueeding special care and attention. “Gara- 
uium ” Raspail Improved should be selected and 
shifted on, and placed together in a cold-frame, 
where shelter at night can be given a little 
longer. Mme. Roziin is a good double white. 
For winter flowering both are useful. Mast be 
potted in good loam slightly enriched, and the 
potting-stick used to make the root-run Arm. 
Coleuses are not much grown now, but they are 
bright and showy in summer, though to bring 
out the colours well they should m near the 
glass and not much shaded. Arum Lilies will 
pretty well now have finished blooming for the 
season. There may be a few stray flowers 
ujeful for decorative purposes, but not effective 
enough to remain in the conservatory. 1 was 
speaking to a grower who does Arums well, and 
he OTows his plants in 10-inch and 12-inch pots, 
and has glorious specimens, and keeps them 
from two to three years without repotting, 
giving rich top-dressings. They are gross 
feeders. 

Stove. —The hardiest stove plants may be 
moved to ot,her houses or pits now to give more 
room to the fast-growing specimens. Almost 
anything is batter than overcrowding. A few 
of the hardiest flowering and foliage plants may 
ilo good work for autumn in the conservatory. 
Bougainvillea glabra will succeed there now. 
If any insects are present vaporise at once, or 
take some other means for their destruction. 
Fires must be continued for some time yet in a 
moderate way, but it is easy to fill houses with 
insects by using too much fire-heat now. At 
this season we generallv find the thermometer 
in our cold-houses as high as 55 degs. in. the 
morning, and this shows that only a small 
amount of fire-heat is necessary even for stove 
plants. Of course, t|he more fice-heat is used 
the more necessary it will be to use moisture in 
the atmosphere and to give sufiicient water to 
plants in pots. 

Oacuznbers in houses. —When grown 
without ventilation in a saturated atmosphere 
the progress is very rapid, and the attention to 
stopping and tying must be prompt and almost 
continual, otherwise the growth becomes so 
crowded that the plants soon run out and ex¬ 
haust themselves. But if the pinching is 
attended to and frequent top-dressings contain¬ 
ing artificial-manure are given, the plants b^ 
very freely, and there is never any trouble with 
insects; but on bright, sunny days the 
atmosphere of the Cucumber-house must be 
in a continual state of saturation, which 
means that the paths must be continually 
flooded with water. In such a house the steam 
is constantly rising, so that there can be no 
Bcorohing, even if no shading is used. But there 
is one disadvantage—the Cucumbers soon 
shrivel after being cat, so that a quick sale 
is necessary. __ 

* In cold or northern dUtrieto the operodUme r^hrrod 
to under *• Garden Work” may be done from ten da^ to a 
fortnight later thaoT inhere indietUedJiiekh equally good 
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Ferns under glass.— Shade is absolutely 
necessary now if the fronds are to remain in 
good colour. Shift on young plants. The 
plants are all full of growth now, and growing 
specimens must have room, both for the fronds 
and roots, but by using a little stimulant in the 
water the size of the pots is not so important. 
Sulphate of ammonia gives a dark ^een colour 
to the fironds. To raise seedlings fill the pots 
within an inch or so of the tops of the pots with 
sound loam or a mixture of Iram and peat with 
some sand. Drain the pots thoroughly and ram 
the soil in firm. Make the surface smooth, sow 
the spores, and give the merest sprinkle of 
silver-sand. Cover each pot with a square of 
glass, and stand in saucers in which enough 
water is placed occasionally to keep the soil in 
the pots in an equable condition of moisture. 
Never water pots containing Fern spores over 
the tops. Stand the pots in the shaae. Prick 
off the seedlings as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. Pteris Drink wateri is sure 
to be in demwd. 

Muehroom-hoUBe.—It is not customary 
to make beds in houses now, as they do better 
in a shady spot outside, but the bira still in 
bearing should have waterinss with liquid- 
manure to run out the spawn bemre the maggots 
make their appearance. Whmi the beds are 
exhausted clear everything out mid whitewash 
the interior of the house to get rid of all 
insects. 

Window gardening.— A collection of 
Cactuses will be most interesting now, as many 
of the species will be in flower or bad, and must 
have plenty of moisture with a little stimulant 
in the water. Pot on Bsgonias, Balsams, and 
spring-struck Fuchsias. Well-grown pots of 
Musk are effective now. Campanulas make 
good suspending plants. Use the sponge to 
remove dust and insects. 

Outdoor garden.— There is still a great 
demand for wnat are termed bedding plants, 
though in many modern gardens scarlet “ Gera¬ 
niums ” have ceased to appear. Begonias are 
coming more to the front, atd even where the 
scarlet “ Geranium ” has been shunted, scarlet 
Begonias and other bright-coloured flowers have 
been introduced. In our climate warm colours 
if used tastefully are not likely to be banished 
altogether from our gardens. Bat the geometric 
has fallen into disrepute without any loss so far 
as good gardening is concerned. What many 
flower lovers require now for massing are Car¬ 
nations and Roses that have a really perpetual 
habit, and that continue flowering for several 
months freely enough to be effective. Beds of 
these may be dropped down wherever they are 
most required, and if necessary may be moved 
about from plice to place. Something more 
might be done with annuals, especially such 
things as Phlox Drummondi, Stocks, Asters of 
gooa strains. Indian Pinks make charming 
masses, and beds of Salpiglossis with a little 
pinching and training when young can be made 
very effective. Large etches of Poppies of 
various kinds have a fascination for many 
country people, and there is a small single- 
flowers race of Sunflowers which are more 
useful than the things so common when the 
{esthetic craz) was in the ascendant. Every¬ 
body wants flowers for cutting, and these can¬ 
not be obtained to meet present requirements 
from the usual run of bedding plants. 

Fmit garden.— Keep the growth of 
Peaches on walls thin, and the wood will be 
stronger, healthier, and better ripened, and 
insects will be more easily dealt with. Half the 
failures in Peach culture outside arise from 
permittiug the insects to establish themselves 
before anything is done. A shilling will go as 
far in Tobacco-powder now as five will in washes 
when things have been neglected and the leaves 
are curled. A little fire heat should still be 
used in late vineries—the warmth expands the 
bunches and causes a better set. The thinning 
of the berries must be promptly done, especially 
when experts with Grape-scissors are diffimltto 
obtain. Grape thinning requires a trained 
and educated eye. Women make good Grape 
thinners, and in some establishments where there 
are many Grapes grown their help is welcomed. 
Those who have poor Grapes have themselves to 
blame, as the chemist can and will supply 
manures that will help wonderfully in size of 
bunch and berry and hasten the ripening. 
Healthy Vines will be full of growth now, and 


this growth may be regulated weekly and all 
sub»laterals stopped in some oases or removed 
altogether. The main leaves are the main 
factors in producing the Grapes, and no after 
■owth must be permitted to shade or steal 
leir light. Plant Melons in frames now. 
Vegetable garden.— The earning up of 
various crops should ^recmve attention at the 
right time. A ridge of earth on each side of 
rows of Peas, Beans, Potatoes, Cabbages, etc., 
is a great support to the stems, and the mulch 
of loose soil hdlps to keep out drought. On 
porous soik a mulch of manure is always useful 
to Cauliflowers, Early Peas, Lettuces, etc. 
Thin all crops in ground before the plants have 
been weakened by overcrowding. Where slugs 
and snails are troublesome there is im better 
remedy than frequent surface stirring. Insects 
dislike disturbance, and this refers to ths 
Turnip-beetle and other insects. Sow Cauli¬ 
flowers for autumn—the Waloberen k a good 
variety. Tomato plants, if well hardened, may 
be pknted out against south walk, or in sunny 
spots elsewhere. Da not crowd. Strong, sturdy 
plants bear the most fruit. Plant out Celery 
when the plants are ready. The earliest lot of 
Brussek Sprouts should go out now in rows 
from 2^ feet to 3 feet apart. Draw drilk 
3 inches deep, and plant in the drilk. Plant 
Runner Baans; the white-seeded variety may 
^ planted now ; it is a very free bearer. Fill 
spare frames with Cucumoers and Melons. 
Almost any fermenting substance may be used 
in the beds to mt a little warmth to start the 
ilanta now. Plant Vegetable Marrows and 
iidge Cucumbers outside. £. Hobdat. 


THB oomm wanrs work. 

Extracts Jrom a Oxurden Diary, 

June 4lh .—To a limited extent the Be^ia 
with ns k taking the place of the **Geranium” 
in the flower garden. We have them 
selected in colours, such as white, yellow, 
scarlet, and pink, where distinct shades are 
reqair^. Beds of Tufted Pansies are very 
bright now, and we hope by top dressings to 
keep them going through the season ; but we 
always have reserves of things, such as late-sown 
Asters, to fill up if anything fails. 

June ftfh .—Sowed more Canadian Wonder 
Beans. Mulched rows of Peas with stable- 
manure. Forked between the rows of kte 
Potatoes. The fork in many respects where 
there k room to use it will take the place of the 
hoe. Plunj^ out our stock of hurge Arum Lihes 
in pots. Top-dressed Cucumbers with old t^ 
ana manure. Thinned kte Grapes and stopped 
sub- Uterak. Put in cuttings (A Tree-Carnations 
in warm-frames where there is bottom-heat. 

June 6/A.—Planted out more Brussek Sprouts, 
and pricked Broccoli and other Winter Gremis 
to get strong till the mound is ready for theas 
to go out permanently. Planted Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers, and filled 
sunny spots on walls and fences with Tomatoes. 
In the early Tomato-house a shoot will be taken 
up kom the bottom, and the bottom ksves 
removed from the old steifls as the fruit is 
gathered. 

June 7th .—Sowed Green-curled Endive and 
Park Cos and Continuity Cabbage LettucM. 
PrejMUred a piece of nonna by manuring; freely 
for Turnip-rooted Cdery. Sowed Turmps on a 
cool border. Planted New Zealand Spinach out 
of pots in a sunny spot, giving them plenty of 
room, as the pUmts spread rapidly. Made up 
Mushroom-bed on the north side cl a wall. 

June 8th .—Made a further sowing of kte 
Marrow Peas, and planted more Runner Beans, 
the white-seeded variety being selected for this 
crop. These will continue bemring till the frost 
comes. Moved early-flowering Felargoniums 
outside to complete the ripening of the growth. 
Air k given night and day to all plant houses 
except the stove and fernery. Followed up 
disbudding of Peaches on walk. 

June 9th ,—Tied leaves over Cauliflowws 
turning in. Lettuces are tied up in succcsuon 
lor bknuhing. Shifting Ch^santhemums into 
larger pots, and arranging in rows in an open 
situation. They will he securely wired ana 
staked kter. We have some cuttinfis later 
kinds only just rooted. These will ^ 
5-inoh and fl inch pots in January’* I^kea 
over Peaches colouring to expose to rtu»hine. 
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formed creamy-yellow flowers. It is so distinct 
and handsome that it would at once take the 
eye among hundreds of other things of more 
gaudy hue. I have a distinct remembrance of 
an established group of thi 


and colour. The flavour was considered very! 
good, particularly Chasselas Vibert, which | 
ripened a fortnight earlier than the others. 
There were four varieties, one of each—Royal 
Muscadine, Esperione, Chasselas Vibert, and ' 
Black Cluster. The latter two are somewhat 
shy bearers, but the former showed fruit at 
every joint. Two-thirds were cut off. This 
season they are showing plenty of flowers and 
doing well, the canes being now from 14 feet to 
20 feet long. During the growing season they 
get plenty of water and liquid-manure. A 
mulch of loam and hot-bed manure in June 
keeps them comfortable. To relieve the heavy 
look of properly-trained Vines^ a variety of 
light climbers may be planted between them. I 
used Clematis, Wistaria, and in summer a few 
plants of Tropaeolum Fireball. These are 
allowed to grow as naturally as possible, merely 
preventing them making very dense growth 
where it would injure the Vines, and the whole 
certainly has been very much admired. 

E. C. D., Dnhlin. 


A NEW FRUIT PROTECTOR. 

We give an illustration of an extremely inter¬ 
esting way of protecting fruit, an invention of 
1 he Rev. E. Darnley Smith, Vicar of Landscove, 
Ashburton. The protecting material is celluloid, 
which is not, as so generally supposed, explo¬ 
sive. It burns, but merely like a piece of pi^or 
in cue’s hand would, and as quietly. The 
inventor has for many years worked hard 
to try and obtain some substance that would 


lis Fritillary in au 
old fashioned garden which 
such treasures^ 

remodelling craze which set in 
ago. In complete contrast to the foregoing 
is F. latifolia, which has de^ 
and is of a robust habit. T1 
varieties of this species differii 
ings and depth of colour. 


contained many 
since fallen victims to thb 
some years 

3 purple flowers, 
‘here are aevtral 
ir^ in the rairk- 
This ia a very 
striking thing, both on account of its noble growth 
and rich hue of the flowers. F. Whittali ia 
very distinct, bearing greenish tinted flowers 
with brown markings. There are other kinds 
of much beauty, such as aurea, introduced some 
years ago, and which is better known than some 
of the older kinds; also Thunbergi, quite 
distinct, with green flowers, which become paler 
with age. This is a hardy and robust kind, 
which will thrive in any free garden soil, and 
prove as satisfactory as the common Meleagris. 
The delightful but delicate pudica, bearing tiny 
golden bells, must be grown on rockwork ; it 
cannot bear stagnant moisture in the resting 
season. With the exception of the last-named, 
these Fritillarias may be relied on to yield 
much satisfaction in gardens generally. In 
fairly light well-drained soils they will succeed 
on the ordinary ground-level, but in the case of 
heavy, moisture-holding soils, they should be 
planted either on rockwork or on a raiseil 
border. An important point is early planting. 
They should be set in the soil while it retains 
some warmth from the summer sun. 

Byflket. 


Rhodotypos kerrioidea.— This shrub 
is often referred to as a Kerria, and it certainly 
bears a considerable amount of resemblance to 
the members of that 
in question forms a 


The Rhodotypos 
wing bush, that 
et or thereabouts. 
They are also somewhat silky on the undersides. 
The blossoms, which form a most conspicuous 
feature, are each about a couple of inches in 
diameter, pure white, and a good deal like a 
single Rose. They commence to open in Ma}% 
and in the case of a thriving specimen a scattered 
succession is kept up nearly throughout the 
summer. It is quite hardy and not particular 
as to soil, but still it succeeds best in a fairly 
good, well-drained loam. The Rhodotypos is 
not at all a ditlicalt subject to propagate from 
while seeds are also occasionally 


A new fruit protecior. Invented by the Rev. E, 
Darnley Smith, Ashburton. 


Plants not flowering {Amateur),—ll, as 
you say, your garden is well looked after in the 
matter of peri^ical manuring, and is watered 
copiously in dry weather, there seems to be no 
apparent reason for the lack of flowers on the 
plants. You say that all the plants. Poly¬ 
anthuses and others, are strong and healthy, 
so that it is evidently not lack of vigour 
that is responsible for the absence of flowers. 


cuttings, 
ripened.—T. 


form sufficient protection, an important 
point, of course, and happily celluloid 
Miands any and all weathers, and is without 
i mell. The protectors pack neatly when not in 
use, and can be washed when required without 
injury, whilst they last for years with care. 
Eyelets are made to insert string to steady the 
fruit. The inventor is the sole owner of the 
1 atent, and we certainly think that it will be of 
great value to those who have to send choice 
iruita some distance, whilst those who wish to 
i x>late special crosses or prevent the escape of 
heed from such plants as scatter their seed will 
value it too. In the case of show flowers, such 
a a Dahlias and Roses, these celluloid protectors 
are invaluable, preventing the outer petals 
getting scorched before the flowers are fully 
developed. It is a valuable invention. 


IRISES BY WATERSIDE. 

FK\v flowers are happier by the waterside than 
the Irises, which are of infinite variety and 


often very beautiful. Our E 
of stream and brook is 
handsome indeed, but where 
this is common in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, one should estab¬ 
lish the German, Siberian, 
Koeimpfer’s, and other strong 
growing kinds, which de¬ 
light in moist spots. As we 
have recently considered 
the subject of waterside 
plants we need not refer 
further to this fascinating 
phase of flower gardening. 


liBTTBRS TO THB EDITOR. 


A NOTE ON FRiriL- 
L ARIAS. 

Every flower lover is ac¬ 
quainted with the common 
Snake’s-head (Fritillaria 
Meleagris), the curiously 
chequered flowers of which 
are among the fairest that 
expand in spring, and which 
is to be found in some parts 
of England growing natu¬ 
rally in damp meadows. The 
white variety of it is a 
charming thing, much more 
rare than the type, and look 
ing very fair amd fresh when 
springing from the Graea. 


rolony of Irises by the waterside. 


Certainly the evening watering in hot weather, 
which you suggest might be the cause of flower- 
lessness, would bo more likely to increase than 
diminish the production of bloom. You do not 
say anything about the situation of your garden 
except that it ia in a town. Possibly it is sur¬ 
rounded by houses and gets but little sun, which 
would at once account for the plants producing 
but few flowers.—F.. . , _ 
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out treea. I thick that Fig-trees in pots have 
of late years received more attention, as they 
may now be seen in many gardens, and well 
grown also. With houses of limited size there 
is one serious drawback to pot*trees, ivnd that 
is the size the trees attain to in a short time. 
Of course, with hard stopping the trees can be 
kept dwarf, but I find we are far too liberal 
with trees at the start, as much may be done to 
I get sturdy plants, not allowing them to run to 
wood. It is an easy matter to stop large trees 
when showing fruit, but no matter how hard 
stopped, they must increase in size, and this is 
the thing one tries to avoid. Many would advise 
severe pruning when at rest to prevent over¬ 
growing, but so doing means loss of fruit for a 
year, as the best fruits are produced on last 
season’s wood. It mi^ be asked how can over¬ 
growth be avoided. I find the best plan is to 
grow a few trees yearly from cuttings, destroy¬ 
ing those that ne^ severe cutting l^k or that 
have become too large for forcing. I am aware 
some kinds grow more freely than others. Most 
kinds are inclined to grow too freely even under 
pot culture. My favourite varieties for early 


FRUIT. 

GRAPE BLACK PRINCE. 

This cannot be called a popular Grape, as there 
are others much finer, but I have seen amateurs 
grow it well where other growers have failed ; 
but it must not be thought that because it is 
lees jgrown than the Ilamburgh that is not 
worth careful culture. It is one of the best of 
the Blsusk Grapes that can be grown without 
much heat, and this latter point alone should 
commend it to the amateur. What is better, it 
sets well and will grow in the open air where 
others fail. I will dwell at greater length upon 
the latter point than others, as amateurs could 
often now Grapes on a sunny wall, and with 
careful attention get fair bunches of go^ 
flavour. Open-air Grape growing has been 
neglected greatly of late years, the Vines being 
left to chance. This will not do, as the growths 
must be thinned, and the bunches too. The 
Black Prince may be classed as one of the best 
of its class; it Mlongs to the Sweetwater sec¬ 
tion, with black oval berries and handsome 
bunch, but in flavour it is not at 
all eqiial to the Black Hamburgh ; 
indeM, if amateurs who grow 
under glass can manage the last- 
named th^ will prefer it to Black 
Prince. On the other hand, it 
makes a fine bunch, but does not 
keep well. I have seen better- 
flavoured bunches of this variety 
when grafted on others, such as 
the Hamburgh or M uscat. Grown 
thus it is sweeter and richer, but 
having a thick skin will need to 
i)e thoroughly ripened before cut¬ 
ting ; it is rather long finishing, 
even when the colour is quite 
black. The bunches are very 
long, tapering, and almost cylin- 
dri^ in sha^ and Quite distinct 
from others in not having much 
bhonlder growth and very easy to 
ret. 1 have set this variety in a 
bouse full of plants without fire- 
heat and with the atmosphere 
charged with moisture. It makes 
an excellent pot Grape or for cul¬ 
ture in a restricted root-space for 
forcing, and when grown well has 
a peculiar aroma, with a firm, 
somewhat juicy flesh. 

I have referred to the open-air 
culture of Vines, and there are 
very few varietits that do well. 

The white Grapes Royal Musca¬ 
dine, Sweetwater or Old White, 
and the Chasselas Vibert are ex¬ 
cellent for walls, and the Black 
Prince, given the best position, 
should be included in the list. I 
am aware it is not often recom¬ 
mended for this purpose, but I 
have grown it on a west wall, and 
in the southern part of the 
county have had good bunches 
on an eastern aspect with the 
bunches thinned and the growths 
kept in check. Much may be 
done at this season by reducing 
all the weak growths that show 
on the Vines. There is not room 
for one half of them to develop, and if taken 
away now they give the others the space and do 
not rob the Vine. Feeeling is also sadly 
neglected. This is an easy matter, as liquid- , _ 

manure or other fertilisers may be given freely There are others that force well, but these are 
from June to September. The variety illustrated very early, and the trees soon grow to a fruiting 
will finish up well on a warm wall. I have siza. Trees raised from cuttings can be fruited 
grown it on t^rds and would advise amateurs to ‘ in two years. I have not included the popular 
try Grapes in cordon form. This is upright. Brown Turkey. Its value for forcing is well 
s'ngle or double growths. Here they may be ' known, and few are superior to it as regards 
grown on a wall not more than 8 feet to B) feet quality.—G. 

ia height, and will be most interesting as well - 

as profitable. Should the amateur wish to | Grown Imperials. —These spring-flower- 
cover more wall space it is an easy matter to ing bulbs are among the showiest of garden 
run up more growth, but let them have room, plants. Only the other day a very fine display 
at least 18 inches to 2 feet, between the roots of a rich golden-yellow kind was seen in a 
or growths. This is not at all a liberal space. Gloucestershire garden, where a border, fully 
Grown thus, feeding, thinning, and stopping are 100 yards long, was at the moment gay with 
rendered easy, and much finer bunches may be great quantities of bloom. It was no long. 


FreeQeld Gardens, 


photograph bv 
i, Insch, Aberd< 


Mr. Jas. Eddie, 
ieen. 


supplies are St. .Tohn’i?, a large, white-fleshed 
fruit, and a variety that does not readily cast 
its crop, as it may be grown in strong heat, and 
Pingo de Mel, a variety of great excellence. 


secured. 


W 


straight line that caught the eye, but rather 
the irre^lar grouping that told of things to 


Figs in pots.— Many Mrsons can come. ■fte soilof this border is quite heavy, and 
grow pot Figs whOirhave no rooA for planted- only strong-growing subjects have been planted. 


Digitized by 
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OHRYSANTHBMUMS. 

FINAL POTTING OF CHRYH\NTHE 
MUMS. 

(In reply to “ Pikebus.”) 

A HARD and fast rule as tn when Chrysanthe 
mums should receive their final potting cannot 
be laid down, as so much depends upon the 
condition of the plants. If the cuttings were' 
inserted so far b^k as December or .January 
last, rooted satisfactorily, and were again potted 
on from time to time, it is safe to assume that 
they are fairly well established in .5-iDch or 
G-inch i»t8. In such instances, of course, 
preparations should be made without delay for 
placing these plants in their dowering pots, 
although there is no particular hurry to do 
this umess one ia quite satisfied that they are 
ready for transferring to the final pots. This 
must be determined by an inspection of the 
roots, which may be safely carried out 
by gently shaking the plant out of the pots, li 
the roots have worked through the soil well, and 
they are also becoming somewhat matted at the 
bottom, the plants would appreciate a change of 
quarters. Unfortunately, old and experienced 
growers frequently leave their plants in these 
h mailer pots a week or a fortnight too long. 
Then there are others who seem so anxious to 
carry out the final potting that several of the 
most valued kinds are transferred into the large 
dowering pots before the roots of the plants 
have used up the good properties of the soil in 
the smaller siz.s. In such case it would have 
been advisable to have waited a little longer 
before the final shift was given. Vou cannot 
take a collection of plants and proceed straight 
away to pot them within a day or two, but must 
first take in hand those which are thoroughly 
well rooted, folio'ving on with those somewhat 
less vigorous in their root-action, and finally 
giving attention to the weaker-growing sorts. 
These invariably are slightly kter than the 
greater number of kinds. It will thus be seen 
that the operation of final potting may be spread 
over a period of a week or two and even longer 
in a few instanceo. And it would be well to 
remember, too, that many plants were propa¬ 
gated much later than the peiiod already speci¬ 
fied. Throughout the latter part of January, 
February, and even as late as March numerous 
plants are propagated and afterwards grow'n on. 
These plants cannot well be ready for their final 
shift yet. Again, there ate many growers who 
receive their plants late in the spring. Some¬ 
times these are delivered in small pots, and 
often the roots are simply bound round with 
Moss. It is unreasonable to supnose such 
plants can be anything like ready for final re¬ 
potting. It is plain, therefore, that the final 
potting of the plants may be spread over a con¬ 
siderable period, and rightly so, if the interests 
of the numerous growers are to be considered. 
It is alio evident that the earliest plants w'illbe 
ready for final potting during the latter part of 
May, while some of those propagated quite late 
in the spring, or received from the trade growers 
comparativmy recently, cannot well be reatly 
for this important operation until quite a month 
later. 

Preparing the compo.st for final pottino 
is perhaps one of the most important details of 
culture. Every grower should take pains lo 
properly carry it out. Carelessness may spod 
all the earlier efforts of the Chrysanthemum 
enthusiast, and because of its importance the 
compost should be carefully got ready. Fibrous 
loam is one, if not the most important con¬ 
stituent used for final potting. Loam varies 
considerably, some being very heavy, while 
another is equally light. For one, therefore, Di 
state that so many parts of loam should be used 
without qualifying this in some way might pos¬ 
sibly lead to disastrous results. Secure if pos¬ 
sible good fibrous loam, neither too heavy nor 
too light in texture, but that which may l»o 
safely described as of medium texture. Of this 
take four parts, adding thereto one part each cf 
good leaf-mould and partially rotten horse- 
manure, the latter prepared as for a Mushroom- 
bed, half a part of mortar-rubbish and charcoal 
together, and to every bushel of the above- 
mentioned ingredients add a 6-inch potful 
each of bone-meal and guano, or any good 
concentrated manure. If the compost after 
mixing to bo Buffici^nlly 
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porous, add coarse sand in quantity. The 
fibrous loam should be broken up into pieces 
about the size of a Walnut. Mix the heap of 
compost thoroughly, turning over each day for 
a few days before using. This action will also 
tend to sweeten it. Before leaving this part of 
our cultural details we wish again to refer to 
the loam in the compost. If that of a heavier 
kind has to be used take three parts only, and 
in the event of the loam being of a very light 
and sandy character the leaf-mould might safely 
be reduce by one half. This will then bring 
the compost into a more uniform character. 

Pots and crocks may also now bo got ready 
for the reception of the plants, and we cannot 
impress upon all growers too much the import¬ 
ance of cleanliness in this matter. The pots ai d 
crooks should each be washed scrupulouslv 
clean. Dirty green old pots should be well 
soaked, and then thoroughly scrubbed and 
cleansed. New pots are better when soaked in 
clean water for a time, as they so quickly 
absorb the moisture in the soil after the plants 
are repotted. Crocking should be done with 
core, a good-sized piece being placed over the 
hole in the bottom, not necessarily concave, and 
smaller pieces on the top of this in neat layers, 
finishing off with the smallest pieces and a 
handful of J^-inch bones or broken oyster-shells ; 
over this place a piece of fibrous loam, after the 
small soil has been shaken out of it, or failing 
this some of the pieces prepared for the com 
poet. Ram a good handful of the compost 
tightly over this, and after a small quantity ot 
loose soil has been sprinkled over the consoli 
dated base, the plant to be repotted should b« 
shaken out of the pot, the crocks carefully 
removed, roots spread out, and the base of this 
allowed to rest on the soil already prepared in 
the pots. With one hand keep the plant in 
position, and with the other place in all round 
between the ball of earth and the pot the com¬ 
post for this final potting. Commence to ram 
this in in good time, using a wedge-shaped 
rammer for the purpose. Continue to fill in 
the compost, carefully consolidating this until 
the surface of the old ball of earth is reached 
Gently press a thin layer of the soil on the 
surface with the hands, and when this is com¬ 
pleted this should leave a depth of 1^ inches ti 
2 inches between the surface and the rim of th« 
pot. Label before proceeding with the next 
plant to avoid confusion, and afterwards stand 
the plants in batches of ten or twenty pots 
Do not water them at once, unless the compost 
has got dry or the weather is very hot. 
Generally a sprinkling overhead will answer for 
a day or two. £. G. 


growths which usually succeed this treatment. I 
The upper shoots usually break away strongly, I 
and no matter whether a large individual flower 
or a number of decorative blossoms bo wanted 
on this kind of growth, the shoot is capable of 
producing either one or the other. On the 
other hand, the lower shoots are of ten relatively 
weak, this probably being accounted for by the 
fact that the harder and more ripened 
wood of the main stem does not conduce to a 
free or ready break into new shoots, with the 
result the effort is a poor one, and puny growths 
consequently follow. As you specifically state 
that your plants are those known as decorative 
Chrysanthemums, and that they are now 
9 inches to 10 inches high, and potted into 
5-inch pots, pinch out the point of the shoot, 
and grow on as many of the succeeding shoots 
as the plants seem able to bear. ^u will 


ZENOBIA KPECIOSA. 


This beautiful shrub is a nativu of the Southern 
United States, where it is most frequently found 
in boggy places. It is not often mere than 
4 feet nigh, and about as much in diameter. 
It is nearly or quite deciduous, but in very mild 
seasons will retain a portion of its foliage till 
the new leaves break out. The leaves are a 
couple of inches long, smooth, and green on 
both surfaces. The flowers are produced in 
axillary clusters on the upper part of the stems 
in May and June, and hang from them in the 
greatest profusion. The blossom is cup-shaped, 
white, and about one-third of an inch across, 
very much resembling a Lily of the Valley. 
The 

Var. pulverulenta 
is the Andromeda deal- 
bata or A. pulveru¬ 
lenta of gardens. It 
is one of the loveliest 
American shrubs that 
our gardens possess. 
The leaves are like 
those of the type in 
size and shape, but 
instead of being green 
they are, when young 
especially, of a beau¬ 
tiful glaucous colour. 
This colour extends 
also to the seed 
vessels. The flowers 
are like those of the 
ordinary speciosa, ex¬ 
cept that tney are of a 
more snowy white, but 
even without them this 
variety might rank as 
a valuable shrub on 
account of its foliage. 
Both these shrubs are 
I'erfectly hardy in the 
southern parts of 
the kingdom, and 
as they turvive the 
New England winters, 
would probably do so 
in almost any part of 
Britain. It can be 
propagated by seed, 
cuttings, or layers. 
The two latter methods 
are necessary for the 
glaucous variety, as it 
unly partiallv comes 
t rue from seen. 

Many flower gar - 
deners confuse Anaro - 
meda with Zenobia; 
indeed, this is not 
surprising when oi e 
considers that no less 
than nine genera are 
referred to Andro¬ 
meda. There is only 
one true Andromeda— 
namely, A. polifolia. 
Of the allies of the 
Andromeda none is 
finer than Zenobia 
speciosa, the subject 


Ohrysanthemums — Imperfect de¬ 
velopment of ehoota (5a»n/).—We cannot 
understand your plants not breaking awa} 
freely after the pinening. Our experience, now 
extending over many years, is quite the reverse. 
We only know of plants breaking away irregu¬ 
larly when they have been cut back into the 
hard wood, and then they have, perhaps, given 
one strong shoot, and the others have been some¬ 
what weak. April 1st is distinctly early to 
stand the plants outdoors, even though this 
may be in a nice sheltered position. Much 
early exposure may have prematurely ripened 
the young plants, causing them after pinching to 
break away unkindly. As vou want three 
blooms of good quality to develop on each plant, 
when the next break is made, which will be 
when the first crown-buds appear, take up two 
shoots on each of the strong stems and one on 
each of the weaker ones. If your plants of 
Vi viand Morel have not made a natural break 
by the end of May, pinch out the point of the 
shoot, taking up three resulting shoots and 
retaining first crown-buds. 

ChryBanthemuma — cutting^ - back 
versus pinching (A. B.).—Yovi raise the 
question whether it is better to cut back your 
Chrysanthemum*, or to follow the more reason¬ 
able practice oi pmehing out the points of the 
shoots ? We c ill fully endorse your experience 
regarding cut ii<g back the plants, when you 
state that plauts subjected to this some¬ 
what drastic treatment develop longer upper 
shoots than Ui> t'o forming lower down on the 
main stem. As we have explained several 
times in these columns—and quite recently, too 
—the chief disadvantamjff cutting back Chrys- 
antheraumB. is the irifg^p-charactorl pk the 
I ■igitize: bv 'VlC 


Zenobia speciosa. From a photograph by Ifr. Ingram, Ascot. 


assist the new shoots to develop if you keep 
the plants rather dry at the roots for a 
few days after the pinching, and when these 
are making headway to stand them out in the 
open, giving each plant plenty of room, and 
allowing air to circulate freely among them. 
When the new shoots are well advanced and the 
l^ts well filled with roots, place them in their 
flowering pots. After becoming established in 
their final pots, and when the shoots have 
attained a length of about 6 inches, pinch again, 
treating the resulting growths as in the first 
instance. The last pinching should not be later 
than the third week in June, as this gives ample 
time for the resulting shoots to produce their 
buds for making a glorious November display. 
Stake the plants in good time, and lightly tie 
the new growths from time to time. If you are 
prepared to work on these lines, and pinch the 
shoots as soon as they are 6 inches long on each 
occasion until the period in June just mentioned, 
plants of large size must follow. 


of our illustration, 


Evergreen and flowering ebruba 
for shady situation {H. Tr.). — We 
think you would find the following a good 
dozen evergreens that would thrive toler¬ 
ably well in shade, and grow from 6 feet to 
7 feet high. Some of them would grow higher 
than this, but they could be pruned to the 
required height: Box, common, variegated, or 
Handswerth ; common green Holly, Laurels of 
sorts, the rotundifolia and caucasican being the 
best; Ligustrum ovalifolium, Osmanthus ilici- 
folius. Rhododendron ponticum, Cotoneaster 
Simonsi, Laurustinus, common Vew, Auouba, 
green or variegated, Thuja Lobbi, and Ivies, 
Irish or Dentata, these last being trained upon 
three poles set in the ground in the form of a 
tripod become then a handsome column of 
evergreen. As flowering shrubs to grow from 
4 feet to 5 ffe>|bj gth«l I Moving can b# 
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check droughts later on. Many good cultivators 
grow in trenches prepared as for Celery, and 
get very heavy crops. No matter how grown, 
it is essential to give plenty of manure, as 
the Runner is a gross feeder and needs 
much moisture in light soils when in full 
bearing. This vegetible is often too much 
orowd^. It is surprising what a large amount 
of space one plant will fill if allowed to expand. 
Many place the lows too close, this causing a 
weak growth, and, unless the full light can 
reach them, the blooms fail to set. In sowing 
the seeds do not cover too deeply—about 
3 inches. If the soil is heavy, make it as fine 
as possible ; indeed, in clay soils it well repays 
ti cover with a better material. Old hot-beds 
or potting-bench refuse will greatly assist 
germination. The seeds in the drills should 
not be closer than 6 inches, but as one cannot 
always depend upon the le d, they may be 
sown somewhat more thickly, thinning later 
on. I would call attention to the newer types 
of Runners which have been introduced of late 
years. 1 mean those of the Tender and Tine 
type. There are some very fine varieties, and 
I consider them of greater value than the old 
Runner. They are admirably adapted for 
gardens where space is none too plentiful; they 
•aUo give enormous crops, are earlier, and the 
produce is much liked in the kitchen. The 
staking is also much less, this in itself being a 
great caving.—S. 


SAVOY CABBAGK. 

Many do not grow the Savoy Cabbage as well 
as they might for several reasons ; these 1 will 
explain, as it is a vegetable worth attention cu 
acoount of its hardiness, easy culture, and vigour 
in seil where lees hardy vegetables would not 
thrive. As regards culture, thii is often the 
stumbling-block, as the Savoy sown too early 
curns in during the early autumn, and at that 
season is not as good as later on, say after 
Christmas. At this latter date the weather will 
have mellowed the heads, and they make a 
desirable vegetable. The large dwarf Ulm is 
less known than some. It is much grown on the 
Continent, and is a greater favourite there than 
our ordinary Cabbage, and it is much hardier 
than some kinds if given the best culture. 
Many growers, not only amateurs, sow thtir 
Savoys much too early for use at mid-winter. 
May and June sowings are much better than 
March or April Another cause of failure is 
ttoaing too closely in the seed bed, and 
then allowing the plants to remain in a 
crowded state too long before planting out. 
Of course, the latter is often unavoidable, as the 
land may be occupied by other crops. The 
weather also may prevent planting out. This 
shows the value of not sowing the crop all at 
one time, also in giving the seed ample space 
when sowing, especially for late crops. The 
Savoy is not at all fastidious as regards the soil, 
if given food, and this is not a necessity for late 
crops, if the land is in fair condition. Far 
better get a sturdy plant at the start than a 
weakly one. The chief cause of failure with 
the early Savoys is because they split as soon 
IS full grown if sown in the early autumn, but 
sown late this does not happen, and the quality 
is greatly superior. I have been asked to point 
out the difference in quality in a Sivoyanda 
good autumn Cabb*gH ; the Savoy is ih j better 
winter vegetable, but not the autumn. Here 
the Cabbage is best, or what is termed the Cole- 
wort, and small Cabbages of that type. For 
winter, the amateur who can grow the Savoy, 
may have it good from Ddcember to March if 
sown now, planted out in early July, and given 
ample space from the start. I find the Savoy 
winters well grown thus, no matter what variety 
if not crowds. 

For early supplies—that is, for use from Octo¬ 
ber to December—the Ulm varieties are valuable, 
but the gardener who has but little spaceat dispo¬ 
sal should not overlook the Green Curled section. 
These are closely allied to the Ulm, but even 
earlier and more suitable for autumn cutting. 
The Green Curled do not differ much from 
others, except that they are later, or more 
Drumhead shape, having very curled leaves and 
a small stem. They soon mature. On the other 
hand, these sown too eaily are not nearly so 
good in quality, and sown now and given a frw 
growth from the start, are quite early enough, 
as they may be had of full size by the end ol 

Original from 
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recommended : Leyccsteria forraosa, Mahonia 
Aquifulium, Kibes sanguinea, Spirsea canadensis, 
and the Snowberry (Symphoricarpus race- 
mosus). 

A2ileaB in peat bed (C. H. G.).— 
Dmblless the peat in which Hhododendrous 
had been growing for forty years was not best 
calculated to render the b^ of Azileas w’hich 
you planted in it a succeea. You should have 
uaed fteeh peat, and not that which had been 
permeated by shrub roots for almost half a 
century. Y^ou were also ill-advised to use rich 
farm-manuie with Azaleas. These and Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, provided they have a deep, porous, 
and sufficiently moist root-run of peat or leaf- 
mould, thrive well without roanuiial assistance. 
You had better remove the old soil from between 
the Azalea-bushes until you disclose the roots of 


doubling its petals into round balls proved 
rather too much. The gnarled look of the 
stems points to the same conclusion. ( Certainly 
this is one of the few plantrT that the doubling 
of the flowers does not mar, but eDhances the 
I beauty of. It is surprising that this mostuseful 
I and showy plant is not more grown. Many 
private and not a few public gardens seem 
without it, and in few or none is it met with in 
quantity. This beautiful tree has been in full 
l^auty all through May, and is carrying many 
of its silvern balls into June this jeir. — D. 

I THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

I TOMATO GRAFTED ON POTATO. 

The two plants (Potato Pierremont Seedling 
and Tomato Perfection) were planted side by 


Toma'o grafted on a Potato. From a photograph sent by Messrs. Kent and Rr.vdon, 
Darlington, Durham. 


the plants, and fill in with the leaf-mould of 
which you have such an abundance. Bs careful 
n jt to cut or bruise the roots of the Azaleas in 
removing the old soil from around them, or 
they will I'eceive a check at this period of the 
year. 

Tbe doable white Chinese Cherry 

(C3ra8U8 serrulata, or Sieboldi). — Without 
question this is at once the most beautiful and 
useful of all our floweriog small trees or shrubs. 
The height given by the authorities is 15 feet, 
but one seldom meets with plants more than 
half that in stature. As it was introduced | 
from China in 1822, it can hardly be that it has 
not had time to arrive at its full stature. The 
only tall plants I have met with have been 
drawm up in thick shrubberies. Single plants 
on lawns or in front of shrubberies, or groups 
of the double Cherry have frequently a 
ptunted appearanQ»r>afl if the |proce88 of 

Digitized by I iQle 


side in a H-inch pot. After they had become 
established they were inarched in the usual 
way and allowed to remain for ten days, when 
[ cut the Tomato root off, also the Potato top, 
leaving the two plants growing as it might be 
one. There was a fair crop of Potatoes, and 
the Tomatoes were quite a good crop, but, un¬ 
fortunately, some of the fruit had been gathered 
when I took the photograph. 

Wat.tek Brydon. 


Runner Beans. —As regards the date on 
which these may be sown, much will depend 
upon the locality. Many, to get early supplies, 
sow in heat in pots or boxes. In the southern 
parts of the country Runner Beans are gene¬ 
ral! v sown about the second week in May. 1 
prefer rather deep drills, as it gives the plant 
1 more shelter in its infancy, and also assists to 
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September, or in about four months from time 
of sowing. Doubtless of this section the Dwarf 
Green Curled heads the list. This is not the 
smallest of the type, but it has very compact 
heads and a dwan stem. It may be planted at 
1 .J inchea apart, always indeed sown late. 1 


Tom Tbumb Savoy. 


have frequently only gi^en 1*^ inches apace 
between the plants. The smallest of these 
varieties are the Tom Thumb (see illustration) 
and the Bijou, both excellent kinds, as 
they take up so little room and grow so 
quickly, at the same time being of splendid 
c|uidi^. These are smaller than the ffreen- 
curle^ compact, sweet little Cabbage, and very 
good for small gardens. The Ulm varieties, of 
which the Large Dwarf is among the best of the 
type, are not inferior to those noted above. All 
are valuable for earlinees. The Early Dwarf 
Ulm is a small grower, compact, with pale green 
leaves, and more conical than the curled type. 
The E&rly Vienna also belongs to this ty^, as 
does Gilbert’s Universal and the Early Paris. 
The latter does not differ peatly from the 
Dwarf Ulm, and Gilbert’s is larger and of good 
quality. A distinct Ulm Savoy is the Golden 
type, but 1 fail to see much merit in mere 
colour; indeed, this does not tend to hardiness 
or quality. There are three or four golden 
varieties—the Yellow Globe, the Golden Ulm, 
and the Blcementhal. 

1 now come to what 1 consider the most 
useful type of all the Savoys—the Drumheads, 
as these are hardier. This is a great point. 
They are larger, and will do well in any 
soil. In this section more improvement has 
taken place than in any others, as these are 
greater favourites with market growers, and 
they always command a ready sale. There are 
also some other later varieties well worth atten¬ 
tion, such as Da Vertus, a very late kind, 
equidly good for small gardens as the older 
Drumhead. A new form of Drumhead is the 
Perfection, a very fine-flavoured kind, late and 
good in all respects. It is very handsome, and 
certainly the bMt exhibition late Savoy I have 
grown, with a dwarf stem, but beautifully 
culled, and not so flat as the older Drumhead. 
Another very fine Savoy is Best of All. This is 
a new variety, but a very fine selection from the 
older D umnead, with large, solid heart, of 
good quality. This variety has been kept well 
into March from sowing the previous June, and 
it is most valuable for winter supplies. It will be 
thought my list is quite large enough without 
adding more, but I would ask amateurs to note 
the qualities of De Vertus, Best of All, and 
Perfection for winter use. Any of these are 
reliable, and will give a full supply when others 
fail. They are most welcome admtions to the 
green vegetables. W. 


used for bottom-heat, as of^n plants on rich 
manure make a rank leaf-growth. The quarters 
should be prepared for the plants in the open. 
A sowing may now be made in the open to give 
a succession. A warm soil not too heavy will 
be needed, as it is well to get rapid germina¬ 
tion. A sowing of Tender and 
True, the dwarf olimbinff 
variety, will prove a useful 
addition. This is a splendid 
cr^per, and very early.—W. 

Dwarf Bean Barly 
Favourite. — I have this 
season grown this Bean in pots 
and am much pleased with its 
earlioess, cropping and good 
quality. Ne Plus Ultra is re¬ 
liable, but the newer Bean, in 
addition to being very early, is 
also larger in the pod and more 
fleshy, in this respect resem¬ 
bling Mohawk, one of the seed 
parents. Many at this season 
will be planting dwarf Beans 
in the open; and I would 
advise a trial of Early 
Favourite, as it is one of the 
earliest I have grown and the 
quality is as good as when 
forced. This variety has 
stouter foliage and appears to 
be hardier—at least, it suffers 
less in cold weather than the 
smaller-leaved kinds. Its dwarf 
compact habit will make it a 
favourite in all gardens where earliness, crop¬ 
ping and quality are considered.—A. 


Planting dwarf Beans.— Plants raised 
early in April, either for frames or planting in 
the open with protection, should be hardened 
off and placed near the glass. Those who have 
frames at their disposal will secure a good 
return by planting out at this date. A 
restricted root-run iyfidheesary whraInjure is 
Digitized by ^Q. vlC 


THE SNOW-TREE (OZOTHAMNUS 
ROSMARINIFOLIU8). 

Bkaittiful as the Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius 
is in the sultry days of June, with its soft 
spreading branches laden as if \with snow, few 
are aware how decorative it still remains when 
the summer days of light and warmth are gone 
and the skies are grev 
and cold, the trees leaf¬ 
less, and our gardens 
bereft of colour 'and 
fragrance. The sprays 
of Ozothamnus rosmari¬ 
nifolius, which fill the jar 
herewith depicted, were 
cut about a year ago, just 
as the minute nowers 
attained their perfection 
and purity, ere dimmed 
by storm or rain. Hung 
up by the base, the stems 
were left for some weeks 
to dry and stiffen, and 
ever since have remained 
erect and fair, drawing, 
as the flame does the 
moth, all visitors who 
enter the room, to touch 
and test the reality of 
this fair vision of white 
bloom; and, indeed, to 
watch the change of 
visage when I say, ** Oh ! 
it was out last summer,” 
is quite delightful in 
its semtioism, especially 
when 1 add, ** And there 
is no water in the jar!” 

Small portions of the 
Snow-tree (a far happier 
name than its Latin 
appellation) cut and dried 
do not give the same fine 
effect- It is the soft out • 
line of the branches left 
in their entire lengto, 
some 5 feet or more, tnat 
produces the symme^ 
and makes of the jar 
and its contents a picture 
ever restful to the eye. 

By outting[ the large branches at this season, 
light and ur are given to the new ^wths in the 
centre, which wiU be ready to cut in bke manner 
the foUowing summer. A. L. L. 

Soake’fi-head Frltillary (Fritillaria 
Meleagria) In pots. — In those gardens 


where considerable diversity of colour and form 
is of importance, Fritillvies are certainly 
worthy of more attention for cultivating in pots. 
Easily grown and rapidly forced if neMed, the 
flowers are both pleasing and attractive when 
grown as suggested. One point in favour of 
such things is they are to be had at a cheap 
rate, and after flowering in pots are helpful in 
beautifWng such spots as are set apart for 
naturalising baidy things in general. 

The Ohinese Magnolias.— There are 
few trees and shrubs, even among the hundreds 
that have been introduced to the British Isles, 
that furnish a more striking contrast to the tree 
vegetation of Britain (or even of Europe) than 
the Chinese Magnolias. Of the species from the 
Celestial Empire hardy in this country, the 
best known are M. conspicua (the Yulan) and 
M. obovata (or M. purpurea), the former a low, 
spreading tree, the latter a shrub. Both are 
very beautiful, but neither is so valuable as are 
the Magnolias that have been raised from them 
by cross-fertilisation whilst under cultivation in 
Europe. There is now a continuous series of 
Magnolias originating from these two species 
that give us flowers from early April right into 
June. M. conspicua itself is the earliest to 
flower, swelling its large flower-buds through 
March, and being fully open soon after tlmt 
month has passed. Its b^uty is then, per- 
b&P8> l^reater than that of any other 
Magnolia, the trees being a complete mass 
of large white fragrant flowers. Its great 
defect is that it so often falls a victim to that 
treacherous time. M. obovata, although its early 
flowers may be open before those of the other 
species are quite past, is, on the whole, a month 
or five weeks later. By the hybridisation of the 
two a succession of varieties 1^ been obtained 
which fills up the intervening time. M. Sou- 
langeana was the first hybrid that appeared. It 
usually follows M. conspicua in ten or twelve 
days. Then comes a series of very^similar forms 
known as Norberti, Alexandrina, spectabilis, 
nigra, Ac.,'whilst last of*all is the fine variety 
oaUed M. ^Lenn^i,^ now^at its best. In some 


Flowering sprays of the Snow-tree (Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius) in a^voee. 


respects this is the most useful of all this group 
of Maraolias, because it is least likely to be 
inj urea by unseasonable frosts. It is also one of 
Uie richest coloured varieties, the outside of the 
petals being a deep vinous purple. The whole 
series should, however, be grown in every garden 
where there is accommodation for them. — W. 
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ORCHIDS. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


the Ivy would a 
the Rose would 


opropriate all 
oe starved. 


the nutriment and 




DENDROBIUM DEAREl. 

This is one of the most useful Orchids in culti¬ 
vation. Being in bloom during the summer and 
cariy autumn months when other flowers are 
scarce adds considerably to its value. This, 


Fragrant climbing plants for sunny 

balcony (Pivk Rose., Sujffolk).—'FoT climbing! GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS 

Roses of pink and white tints you might employ - 

Cheshunt Hybrid and Reine Marie Henriette, 
rose-pink, with Mme. Alfred Carriers and 
Aimee Vibert, white. LTdeal is a beautiful 
cerise-pink Tea Rose, but might prove too 
tender for your eastern county. Souvenir de la 


Dendrobliim Dearci. 


ombin^ with its value for cutting and the 
durability of the blooms where it is desirable to 
keep the flowers on the plants, should give it 
a place in every collection. 

D. Dearei, a native of the Philippine Islands, 
was discovered and introduced by Colonel 
Hears in 1882. Shortly after it was imported 
in quantity by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, 
through their collector, David Burke. It may 
be faithfully termed a perpetual grower, and 
requires a light position in the stove or Phalie- 
nopsis-house, where it can obtain an abundance 
of heat and moisture at all seasons. The root 
moisture through the dull winter months must 
be carefully attended to to avoid stagnation, or ' ^eurs. 
the consequences will be disastrous, causing the 
points of the leaves to decay, and, perhaps, the 
ultimate destruction of the plants. I find the 
plants do best grown in baskets and suspended 
near the roof-glass. The baskets must be care¬ 
fully drained with clean, broken crocks, the 
potting compost consisting of good, fibrous peat 
and living Sphagnum Moss, to which may be 
added a free sprinkling of finely broken crocks 
or charcoal, which assists in keeping the mate¬ 
rial in an open and porous condition. As the 

nlnntii rAniiim a liKcrol oimnl.r _-i. 
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plants require a liberal supply of moisture at 
the roots during the greater part of the year, 
this should not be overlooked. Black thrips, 
red-spider, and scale are the most dangerous 
insect pests. Occasional fumigation and spong¬ 
ing will be necessary to keep the plants in a 
clean and healthy condition. H. 


Deatzla Lemolnel.— Free and good as is the oIAD. 
'.rraoilis, the latter must sooner or later give place to the 
above beautiful hybrid, which is indeed even now rapidly 
growing in favour. The newer kind has all the men^ of 
a good plant, being free and compact, the trusses arranged 
)n a slightly pyramidal manner, and the flowers possessed 
of a snowy whiteness that will do much to make it uni- 
versally popular 

“The English Flower Garden.”— 77m- 
rouyhly revised^ with full descHption of all the 
bent plants, their culture and arrarujevunt, 
beautifully Vlust rated. Medium Svo, 158. 
Libra/'y issue, bound in aage^-green morocco, one 
guinea nett. Of all Booksellers. 
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Malmaiaon is a pretty creamy-pink, and Crimson 
Rimbler is very bright for a short time in the 
summer, but its colour is rather crude. .Tas- 
raine. Honeysuckle, and Virgin’s Bower (Cle¬ 
matis Flammula) are three fragrant climbers, 
and you might also utilise Wistaria sinensis, 
which bears delightfully perfumed flower- 
clusters. As the plants have to be in .pots or 
boxes we should advise their being grown in 
large pots for the first year, until they have well 
filled these with roots, and then transferred to 
boxes some 2 feet square during the autumn. 


Ample drainage should be provided, and care I drop to the ground. When a tree ii 

should be taken that the soil is not allowed to ! attacked the branches should be well shaken 

hp.cnmn RnrIrlAn in fbo U.'in(-<1.< with t.Vin vipw nf VkT.inryin» 1.., 


Pears attacked {O. H. Z).).—Your Pears 
are attacked by the grubs of the Pear gnat- 
midge (Diplosis pyrivora), a very small fly, 
scarcely one-tenth of an inch in length, much 
resenabling a small gnat in general appearance. 
This insect lays its eggs in the opening or open 
blossoms. These are said to hatch in favour¬ 
able weather in the course of four or five dajs. 
The young grubs, which are sometime ten or 
more in number, bore into the core of the fruit, 
where they feed until they are full grown, which 
is usually about the middle of June. The Pears 
by this time have generally been so damaged 
that they fall with the grubs inside them ; the 
latter then crawl out and bury themselves in 
the soil and become chrysalides. If the Pear 
does not fall at the time the grubs wish to leave 
it they drop to the ground. When a tree is 


become sodden in the winter months before it is 
filled with roots, or it will become sour. Duiing 
the hot weather copious supplies of water must 
be given, as the roots get much drier in pots or 
boxes than when the plants are growing in the 
border. T.irjuid stimulants are also valuable in 
maintaining the vigour of the plants when the 
roots have filled their receptacles.—F. 

NARCISSUS GRANDER. 

This handsome Narcissus, sometimes known as 
N. grandis, is one of the most valuable of the 
bicolor Trumpet section. When well grown it 
can scarcely be distinguished from N. Empress 
and N. Horsfieldi, though as a rule its flowers 
are of rather smaller dimensioDS. Few DitTj- 
dds are more useful for indoor decoration than 
the bicolor Trumpets, the pale primrose of their 
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with the view of bringing down the infested 
Pears, and those that fall should be at once picked 
up and burnt, or buried in a hole about I foot 
deep. Where it is possible in the course of the 
autumn or winter, the ground should be deeply 
dug and the surface turned dow n, so that the 
chrysalides, which are probably not more than 
an inch or so below the surface, should be buried 
80 deep that the flies will not be able to emei’ge, 
or the land .just under the trees should be well 
dressed in with kainis or nitrate of sorli, 
which will kill the grubs when they leave the 
Pears. Spraying the trees with au insecticide 
does not seem practicable, as it W'ould have to 
be done just as the blossoms were opening, 
which would be injurious to them.—G. S. S. 

DestroyiDg snails (A Constant Reader). 
—As regards destroying snails, the only thing 
to do is to collect them by hand. It is laborious 
work, but a snail cannot be reached bvany hurt- 
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'•he worn, out a enail cannot be reached by any hurt 
deep golden Trumpets. By planting the three ful powder or liquid when it has withdrawn 
Virieties nai^d a long succeMion of bloom is itself into its shell. With slogs it is different, 
maintained, HorsaeldiTieing the first to expand 1 Lime will kill them if properly applied. It 
hy I'.mpress, while the most be used when the slogs are crawling about, 
“"i “P®" “11“' ‘''°"® i “<1 ^ ''«'y f'esWy slaked. Watering 

all gather^, generally lieing at^ with one part of liquid ammonia to six parts of 

JttS fof «n3 nlant^n. 1 ?“f“_''®“P® “P°“ Pi'«« 


crockery, etc , make effective traps. 
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pets for general planting, and are within the ' broken 
reach of moderate purses, 
which cannot be said of 
Weardale Perfection, Vic¬ 
toria, and Ellen Wilmot, 
the last the queen of the 
bicolors, the prices of 
which render anything 
but experimental trial out 
of the question with the 
great majority of ania- 
^ urs. S. W. F. 

OuttiDg: Ivy {5f. S. 

Jones ).—The best time for 
cutting Ivy is the begin¬ 
ning of April, when it is 
jufct starting into growth, 
but you may prune it now 
with perfect safety, cut¬ 
ting it back close to the 
wall. This thould be done 
every year, or the Ivy 
soon pushes out large 
branches, and is propor¬ 
tionately barer when 
trimmed. Any of the 
green Ivies cover a house 
wall quickly when once 
established, but the varie¬ 
gated forms are usually 
of slower growth. Other 
climbers, such as Roses and 
Clematises, are often asso¬ 
ciated with Ivy with 
charming results, and we 

know a case where the ride of a tall house Some persons cover these with a Cabbage leaf, 
18 covered with Ivy and Rose W. A. Ricbjirrl. Slmna/Tf _i 


Narciss'js Qrandee. From a photog^raph Uv Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, 
Lan.scomiis House, Cocking'ton. 


• _ 1 -XU f iiuuHo oome persons cover inese witn a uaooage leai. 

CO ered ^ ^ose W. A. Richard- Slices of Turnips or Cucumber, about J inch thick, 

ut to enect this the Rose or Clematis are also very attractive. On the front of the 
lave a start in good soil, intj which hnck nf n oln™ io o oiitoiri ub-a rriiiaalnc 


son. 

must have a start in good soil, intj which bkckTfli slug iraThTeVddike niariT. ”l^^ 
the Ivy roots cannot find their way until the is stabbed or cut through at that part with ; 
flowering climber is well established. Ft in abarr. i,;iix.xi T 
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flowering climber is well established. It is 8harp~j^7nTed~knTfrir*is"kiiie(l aronceV ll 
n use simply digging a hole among the Ivy there are many slugs about it is astonishing how 
roots and planting a Rose, as to do so would be quickly a large number may be killed in thii 
only courting failure, since the rampant roots of manner.—G. 8. 8. 
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Tulip foliage foluig» of your 

Tnlipe is atteoked by a fongn^ pr^bly one 
belon^Dg to the genus Botrytis. The rangus 
that nas caused so much injury to Lilies in 
many plskces, belongs to the same genus. 1 
should lose no time in cutting off all the infested 
leaves and burning them. Dj not throw them 
away on the rubbish-heap, as the spores will 
only blow about on to other leaves. Then spray 
all the healthy leaves with Bordeaux-mix- 
ture ” once a week as long as there are any signs 
of the disease. Next year, if the disease makes 
its appearance again, at once remove the injured 
leaves, and spray those that are healthy to 
prevent their being attacked.—G. S. S. ^ 

Insect The insect you sent is 

a specimen of one of the large beetles (Dytisous 
margidalis). It usually lives in water, but occa¬ 
sionally takes long flights in the air, and has 
been found alighting on the tops of greenhouses, 
which it is supposed were mistaken for water. 
What made the specimen you found hide itself 
in the earth I cannot imagine. These beetles 
Idiy their eggs on the stems of water plants. 
The gru^ that are hatched from these are verv 
active creatures, and live on other insects, small 
fish, if they can catch them, and other denizens 
of the water.—G. S. 8. 

ABters (Po^Wci).—Your Asters appear to 
be “ damping-off ” This is generally caused by 
the “ damping-off fungus ” (Pythium de Bary- 
anum), or another species belonging to the same 
genus. Seedlings that have been kept too damp 
or allowed to be too crowded often suffer in this 
way. When this disease makes its appearance 
the beds or boxes should be thoroughly well 
thinned, so as to allow the air to pass freely 
among the young plants, and they should not be 
watei^ too much.—G. 8. 8. 

Daisy plants {JoUy ).—have oarefolly 
examined your D iisy plants, and I cannot see 
anytiiing to account for their failure. I could 
not find any insects on them or in the earth at 
their roots, nor could I detect any fungus. 1 am 
afraid 1 cannot give yon any ad^noe in the 
matter. Have they been planted too long in 
the same soil, or if planted out in the spring 
were they allowed to become too dry at the 
roots?—G. 8. 8. 

Pear flowers droppingr (^- 

One of the shoots you enclosed was slightly 
attacked by one of the “8hot-hole ” fungi, and 
the other by the caterpillar of a small moth, one 
of the Tonricidm, but neither of these pests 
wonld account for the condition in which your 
trees are. From your description I should 
imagine that the blossoms ana young leaves 
have been injured by frost or a high wind. If 
any insect had attaoRed the blossoms that might 
cause them to fall, but it would not make the 
leaves droop.—G. 8. 8. 

Oabbage plants attacked 
am sorry to say that when your letter reached 
me there was no insect or leaf in ib. How¬ 
ever, from what you say, if the insect jumps 
away immediately it is disturbed, it is no doubt 
one of the Turnip flea-beetles,*’ so called on 
account of their powers of springing away to 
escape capture. They are commonly known by 
farmers as the *'fly.” The scientific name of 
the genus is Phyllotreta, but without seeing the 
insect I cannot give the specific name. Though 
commonly spoken of as flies, they are really 
beetles. Yon should do all you can by watering 
or other means according to the cLrcumstanoes 
to push the plants into vigorous growth, the 
attacks of the fly ” will not then be so 
injurious. 8oatteriog finely-pulverised soot, 
freshly burnt lime, or wood-ashes, over the 
plants while the dew is on them will keep them 
away. A wide strip of canvas, newly tarred or 
painted, nailed to a lath a little longer than the 
atrip, drawn over the plants, wiU make the 
insects jump up, and they will be caught in the 
paint or tar.—G. 8. 8. 

Tom-tits and fruit-buds (/2. 0. 3f.).— 
It is difflonlt to say positively that the Tom-tits 
never destroy healthy fruit-buds, but 1 believe 
that when they do attack buds it is for the sake of 
the insects they contain, and not from a desire 
to eat the buds. There can be no question 
about the enormous quantity of insects that 
these birds destroy, and that they are therefore 
very naeful in gaidens. Many persons would 
like to have no birds in their gmena and fields, 
kut ib is a most mistaken ioM. No doubt, as 
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in the case of the Sparrows, thev have increased 
to snoh an extent as to be a perfect nuisance in 
many places, but it should always be remem¬ 
bered that it is much easier to keep their 
numbers down than it is those of insects, and 
that if it were not for the help of the birds, we 
should be quite unable to cope with such foes. 
—G. 8. 8. 

Marguerite Daisy leaves {Amateur). 
—When your letter reached me it did not 
contain any Marguerite Daisy leaves, so I am 
unable to say what is the matter with them; 
but if they are covered with white blisber-like 
marks they are probably attacked by the grubs 
of the Marguerite Daisy-fly, in which case, if 
you hold the leaves up between yourself and the 
light, you will see the grubs in the blisters, 
which they form by eating away the fleehy parts 
of the leaves. A pinch at that place will kill 
them. If the leaves are badly injured th«^y 
should be cut off and burnt, as there are two or 
more broods of this insect during the } ear. It 
is as well to kill as many as possible of the early 
grubs.-G. 8. 8. 

The large brown oentipede.—I thank 
you for note in issne of §0:;h concerning 
Geophilus longicornis. The large active brown 
centipede ia certainly cumivorous ; I have often 
seen nim feeding at night, but even he is no 
good to gardeners, as his food is earthworms. 
He will kill a worm four times his own size, and 
drag it home. I never saw them attack any¬ 
thing but worms. Geophilus longicornis is a 
very doubtful friend. I dad him inside cavities 
gnawed in the roots of Carnations, and I cannot 
trace the presence of other inseota. I know 
Blanjulus guttatus destroys roots in this way, 
and perhaps G. L. eats B. G. out of house and 
home and then dvrells therein himself, but I 
have not been able to catch him at it. I have a 
number of the Geophilus longioomis iu cap¬ 
tivity, and have supplied them with various 
animal and vegetable food, but with entirely 
negative results so far, as they just curl up and 
sulk, and will not even eat each other, which 1 
hoped they might do, as I never find more than 
one of them in each root. Any hint as to a 
possible way of settling the doubt will be grate¬ 
fully received.—F. H. A. 

Paaony buds {M. L. B*.).—The buds of 
your P»ony are attacked by a fungus belongiug 
to the genus Botrytis, but I am not certain 
which species it is. I should at once cut off all 
the buds that show any signs of being affected 
and bum them. It is by no means unlikely that 
the other Freonies may become infected, as the 
spores of the fungus will blow about from one 
plant to another. I should spray all your 
plants with ** Bordeanx-m'xtnre,” and repeat 
the spraying once a week until there are no 
signs of the disease. 

Ants {F. P, Z,). —I cannot imagine that ants 
have attacked your Peas, and without seeing 
the leaves it is impossible to say what has 
caused the injury, but from jour description I 
should expect that the strip^ Fea-weevU was 
the onlpriL Pushing the plants into vigorous 
growth, so that they grow faster than the 
weevils can eat them, by keeping them well- 
watered, and, if neoessary, using liquid-manure, 
is about the best thing to do. The weevils hide 
in the soil near the rows. Treading it firm at 
either side of the rows is useful, and so is 
strewing sand or ashes soaked in paraffin-oil 
along the rowi. The grubs of the weevils live 
on the roots of the Peas, which, however, they 
do not injure to any great extent, so that when 
the Peas are all ga^ered, the whole plants, 
haulm and roots, should be burnt, if possible, 
on the ground where they have grown.— 
G. 8. 8. 

Oamation dlseaBed (Xorma).—l believe jour 
Carnation ia suffering from the attack o( the " Carnation- 
leaf spot disease *’ (Septoria dianthi), hut it is an unusual 
form of that fungus. Anyhow, you cannot do better than 
pick off the infested leaves and bum them, and then spray 
the plant with “ Bordeaux-mixture," rep^ing it several 
times with intervals of a week.—G. 8. 8. 

Tulip bulbs {Dedma).—! am sorry to say that I was 
quite unable to find any insects on the Tulip bulbe, 
though I searched very carefully for them with a magni¬ 
fy ing-glaaa. KiudW send another bulb, and if 1 can see 
the insects I will gladly tell you whsA I can about them. 
-Q S. 8. 


OhrysanthemTims—latest time to 
pinch oat the points of the shoots 

(H. B .).—^To get second orown-budi in roffi- 
oient time to produce bloomi for a November 


dieplay, have the neater number of your plants 
**pinohed” by the middle of April. Much 
depends upon the peculiarities of the plants 
being thus treated, softie needing this attention 
three to four weeks earlier than others. To 
obtain first crown-buds early enough to mske 
a November display, the last week in May or 
first week in June is quite late enough. The 
third week in May is a good time for this pur¬ 
pose with the majority of sorts, and wonld, 
therefore, be a capital rule to follow. If you are 
only growing your plants for decorations, and 
they have already been pinched, continue 
pinching at the end of each succeeding 6. inches 
of growth, giving the last pinching about the 
thira week in June. These will give you 
pretty flowers from terminal buds. 


RUDBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 


Questions.—Qu«riM md armoert are inserMt in 
Oakomsisq free of charge if correspondents/(dloto the rotes 
here laid dovonfor their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Oardsnino, 57, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business shoula be sent to the 
PoBiiisHRR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire fo 
be used tn the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents shcuU bear 
in mind that, as Garornino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be repl^ to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
eommunicatian. 

Answers {which, with the eTception of such an cannot 
well be etassi/lm, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
Ofiainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oldige us by adoisinj, as far as their knowledge and 
observatwnspermit, the correspondents who seek aiisistanee. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary «o infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDKirafa shoula mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to ^aevlatB.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer anstoers than others and 
are put into thetr respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the qu&ries are 
received, but there is as little delay as vossible in dealing 
with them. 


To the /(Mowing queries bri^ rej^ies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subietds. 

682— Fern books Write to Mr. Birken¬ 

head, tbe Fern Nursery, Sale, Mnncheeter. 

682— Name on label iw. Knowles)—The name 
sigaifles the Double Japanese Cherry (CeiRsus Pseudo- 
cerasus). 

581-Crimson Toadflax and Oomlah Gilli- 
flower Apple (F. E. .9./—We oannot name the Toad¬ 
flax unlees flowers are sent. The Comieh Gilliflower Apple 
is extremely good, very sweet and handsome, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, rather shy-bearing. 

58.6—Book on bulbs, etc. (Clare).—Try the shilling 
hook to be obtained from the Bazaar Utflce, Strand, 
London; and for a Chrysanthemum book, Molyneux's 
shilling book is the best, to be obtained from the author, 
Swanmore Park Gardens, Bishop's Waltham, Hants. 

586— Bluebells In Orchards (Prrplexed).—Yo\\ 
refer, probably, to the common Bluebell (Scilla nutane), 
and ita white variety, as there is a white form of this, or 
to the Spanish Bluebell (S. campanulata), of which there 
are white and rose varieties. 

587— Felar^ronlnm King of Denmark {P. 
Down). —The Arm who put this Pelargonium into com¬ 
merce is that of Hr. R. Jtnsen, Chingford, K«sx. Who 
the actual raiser was we do not know, but Mr. Jensen 
exhibiteo it, and obtained for it an award of merit at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, held May 5, 
1896 We believe it was put into commerce a few months 
later, but we do not know. For fuller particulars you had 
better write to Mr. Jensen, who will, no doubt, furnish 
them. 

588— Heliotropes (Chtrry Pt».— Of a few of the 
Heliotropee you name we know nothing, as they are not 
common in gardens. Eleven varieties is an unusual num¬ 
ber for an amateur to have, but possibly you may have 
a strong love for theee eweet-smelling plants. But 
whether some be better for pot cultuie than others Is 
purely a matter of taste. The compact varieties, such as 
Mina, make good dwarf pot plants or carpets outdoors. 
The stronger growers, like Swanley Giant, also make fine 
pot plants or good specimens to plant thinly In beds or 
borders. Everything depends on what sorts of plants 
you may want, ifaving them growing, eerarate the 
strong growers from the dwarfer ones, and then pot or 
plant up as tastes may dictate. 

589— Wltloof caltore (Harrow;.—Witloof is but a 
varietal name for Chicory, but it is a rather large form. 
It is also known as the Large Brussels Chicory. The cul¬ 
ture consists in sowing seed in shallow drills, 10 inches 
apart, in the open ground, about the middle of June. 
The soil for the purpose should have been deeply dug and 
well manured. Thin out the plants when small to 3 inches 
apart. Growth will go on till November, when the roots 
should he lifted and the leaves trimmed off, those only 
being kept that show one strong crown, nek off also 
any side crown shoots; also tilm off ths lowsr parts 
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6(u—Planting out DIantlinB and Salpl- 

glossls (T. MeaeherySix to eight inohet is s good 
distance to plant seedlior Salpigloesis, Dianthus, and 
Scabious. A better effect is gained by planting these in 
go<xl-ei£ed patches than in Hoes. 

604 -Growing Melons inner).—Melons gener¬ 
ally need much the same treatment as Cucumbers do 


all shoots that break direct from the fronts of the main 
stems and ali that break behind. Also, after preserving 


of the roots, which are Carrot-shaped, to about 9 inches ' 
long. The roots are then planted in a trench, made as for 
Celery, and earthed up, when in time nice white tops or 
heads, 6 inches high, are formed. These are cut and used 
for salad. The roots may also be blanched in a dark 
place, Uke Seakale. 

590— Plan of greenhouse (S. M.).—k span-roof 
greenhouse 10 feet wide, when 2 feet for an alley is Uken 
out, leaves but 4 feet on each side for plants. If you 
have a centre bed, and an alley on each side, you reduce 
your plant room very much more. A single alley in the 
middle is therefore not only best, but vou get more head 
room, and that could not be furnished at the sides. If 
you grow plants on one side let It be the south, or, in any 
•?aee, the sunniest side, flxing up a broad stage for the 
purpose to keep the plants near the glass. On the other 
side you could plant Tomatoes in S’s, and in rows 20 
inches apart, training them upright to tail Bamboo-rods 
or stakes. Or you could have the plants in pots standing 
close together along the side of the house, and somewhat 
elevated, training them up close under the glass. 

591— Spotted Fern {W. F.).— Judging by the 
appearance of your piece of Fern sent—Pteris tremula— 
t.re plant is starved in poor soil. We advise you to cut off 
uli these in lured fronds, turn the plants out of pots, 
remove the drainage and some of the old soil, and repot, 
using others rather larger and quite clean. Also for com¬ 
post one-half turfy loam, one-half peat, then adding a 
little old hot-bed-manure, soot, and sand. Good root- 
action and more generous culture should soon cause the 
fronds to grow and the plant to become quite healthy. 
The spots are no doubt those of a fungus, generated by the 
poorness of soil and the conditions under which grown, 
Cut you do not say whether it is in a room window or a 
greenhouse. 

592— lilUnm aoratom ( W. T.) —Your Liliums in 
pots in a greenhouse hai e grown tall because you have 
kept them too far from the light, and therefore they have 
become drawn. You cannot remedy this, for even if they 
be in small pots, and you shift them into rather larger 
ones, you cannot lower the stems above 2 inches. You 
had better fix small but tall sticks or Bamboo-rods to your 
[ Jlies to support them, and get them out into as much 
light as you can furnish. If you grow them another year 
Keep them near the glass. Your Fatsia, or Aralia, is 
possibly suffering from dryness at the roots. We can come 
to no other conclusion, as it is habitually a most easily- 
grown rock plant. You must turn it out of the pot and 
examine the roots. Of course, you may have over¬ 
saturated it with water. An inspection of the roots 
should soon reveal the cause. 

59.1— Oalla and Pansy (ArcAtV) — Your Ualla is late 
in starting growth because it has had no warmth to help 
it. There is ample time for it to make leaves and produce 
fiowers. If it needs a larger pot and some fresh soil, now 
is the time to shift it; also later, when making strong 
growth, give it some manure-water once a week. Sund 
the plant in a saucer. We cannot make drawings to order 
The Double Pansy is now rarely seen or grown. The 
iowers are almost the size of a penny-piece, fjiirly double, 
and of a dark reddish colour. They have no beauty, and 
the plant is a poor grower. It has to be propagated b} 
cuttings taken off in September, put into pots filled with 
sandy soil, and stood in a frame to root. Otherwise it is 
hardy, and simply needs to be planted out into the flower 
border. 

594— Proteotinff wall-trees (A. The mate¬ 

rial of which you send a sample, and call Hessian, is cer¬ 
tainly very stout for tree covering, and would if wet be 
rather heavy. If a stout hem were run along on the 
upper side, and rings attached to run on top of the wall 
on iron rods, and it were secured in some way to pegs or 
other fixtures to the ground, so that ft did not flap in the 
wind to injure the trees, it should form a very efllcient 
night protector. But if so used it would be needful to 
remove it from off the trees fairly early each morn¬ 
ing, or otherwise the bloom would be weak, and suffer. 
But if the frost was off the cover then the bloom would 
get no harm from exposure. Fish netting is better than 
no protection, but it is when fl^ts are sharp none too 
good, and does harm if left on alT the time frosts endure, 
'hffany is a lighter and more woolly material, and is com¬ 
monly used by gardeners. 

595— Training Peach-tree (Carex).—The example 
drawing of a Pea^-tree trained that you send is not of 
the form suited to these stone fruits. It suits Apples and 
Pears, and is called horizontal training; but as branches 
of stone fruits sometimes die, and the treatment is so 
dissimilar, it Is best to train on the fan shape. Your tree 


purchase 6 fully distinct varirties of single . 

\Yallflowers in colours now, including blood-r^, 

Eeff/botn in'dwarf and*tall. ***But the*inie 

shrubby doubles cannot be perpetuated by seed; 

they must be increased by cuttings. These may 

be put in as such into sandy soilunder a band- V 

light at once. There are the old double yellow, 

rtd, and black, the latter very scarce, but still 

in commerce, also the Dwarf Yellow Harpur- 

Crewe, also the single perennial forms of Chtir- ^ 

anthus^alpinus, s^phur, MarshaHi, y^|ow, and 

other members of the Wallflower family, but 

Double German varieties come from ee^ fully ^ 

598-Fertlll8lnK Tomato flowers (J. ^ 

A.).~We find most market growers of Tomatoes \ W W 

are content to give the sticks or wires to which \ yT' \ ' li ^/ 7 

Tomato plants are secured a sharp rap with a if feh. y|> ' 

Bamboo-cane twice a day when the sun is shin- 1 1 TT. 1 Ivl \ITW' lYT r r V .V 

ing, as that suffices to liberate the pollen, and 

thus secures fertilisation. You mav not only do Double Scarlet Windflower, 

that, but you oan hold a sheet of white note, 
paper beneath a bunch of flowers, and well 
shake the bunch, so that any pollen tl'us libe¬ 
rated may fall on to the paper, and thus catch it. < whether in a frame or house, but they need also more 
Then, taking it upon the point of a small camel’s-hair warmth. Cucumbers will, during the summer, do very 
brush, place some on the points of the projecting pistils well in a frame without bottom heat. Melons need a 
of the flowers, and thus help to secure perfect fertflisation. proper dung hot bed which gives off a nice warmth for 
You can purchase such a brush anywhere where painting several weeks to start them w'ell. Then Melon plants are 
materials are sold. not such strong growers as Cucumbers are, and must not 

roQ r r 7» i Tkt. t. « be permitted to carry more than four or five fruits 

I * 8**®®** carrying fruit must be pinched out 

Geranium which is spre^ oyer the I ^ moderate mound of soil that is 

whole of Europe, and of which we give you a little illustra- strong turfy loam. When plants do well they 

need in a frame about three months from the time of 
I planting to ripen fruit. 

. - .-im. - . 605—Jointinff hot-water pipes (Manehater) ^ 

- I We are surprised to find that you do not seem to be 
I ^<^Hiar with the commonly used India-rubber rings for 
^ \ ^ jointing hot-water pipes. These are solid and rounded 

1 K W ' They are fixed just on to the nose or small end of one piece 

f%^ j of pipe, and then when forced into the socket of the other 
piece the rings flatten out and effectually prevent any 
yK' escape of water. At first it was felt undesirable to use 

I 1/* them very near the boiler, but now we learn that they are 

making of horizontal tubular boilers, such as 
Bank Iron Company for instance, thus 

i j enabling weak or worn-out pipes to be detached from a 

I dr boiler, and others to be employed. No doubt, the old plan 

I of forcing in Hemp or packing and cement was effectual, 

I believe India-rubber rings are used even with 

' cement joints now. 

I \\ 606—AsparagUB-bedS No doubt you 

\\ rejoiced to be able to cut Asparagus from two-year-old 

wiM riaMniiitn iH plaots, but there cao be little doubt but that you are in 


European Globe-flower (Trollius europnus). 
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with TobacctMmoke, also you should some tspid water 
aod a sponge, and well wash them. Give the Dractena 
leaves a goM washing with tepid soapy water, in which is 
Htirred just a little paraffia at the rate of a wineglaseful to 
S gallons of the water. A few days later give a fresh wash¬ 
ing with clean water. If you think the soil is at fault, get 
rid of it and obtain some that is sweet. Poseibly it was of 
a sour nature and offensive to the roots. Sweet turfy 
loam, some well-decayed leaf-soil, or old hot-bed-manure 
and sand, make good potting compost. 

611— Pompon Dahlias ( Pompon).—\try few of the 
twenty-eight varieties of Pompon Dahlias you name are 
DOW regarded as of the best. We give you the list of 
twenty-five selected, as the best of those in commerce, by 
the National Dahlia Society, and found in that society’s 
annual report: Bacchus, Nerissa, Pbrnbe, Tommy Keith, 
Arthur west, Brinckman, Captain Royton, whisper, 

E F. Jnnker, Eurydice, Admiration, Isabel, Emily Hopper, 
Douglas, Ganymede, Lilian, Rosebud, Sunny Daybreak, 
Datknees. White As'er, Sunshine, Favourite, Red Indian, 
Grace, and Mars. We know most of these, and they in¬ 
clude the best new onea Certainly tbeycannot be excelled 
by any others in commerce. 

612— Propagating Begonia {A. E. iSr.).—If you 
slit the ribs of the leaves and place them on a pan of 
aandy soil under a bell-glass in a temperature of 75 degs., 
keeping the leaf moist by occasionally sprinkling it with 
tepid water, y oung plants should be formed. The ribs of 
the leaves must, of course, be touching the sand. If you 
ran manage to place the parent plant in such a position 
that a leaf can be treated in this manner without being 
cut off, you can propagate in a lower and less close tem¬ 
perature, or you may divide the plants early in tbe spring, 
getting a poition of the roots with each division and 
plunging in bottom-heat. 

613— Taking up Alyssum {M. I'.X—You may 
leave your yellow Alyssum in position for ano'.her year 
Ya J can raise young plants from cuttings of young shoots 
inserted in sandy soil in a cold-frame in April and May, 
or can propagate by seed sown one-eigbth of an inch deep 
in prepared beds in the open air in April. .\s to the 
.\8paraigus-beds, there is certainly no necessity to make 
these above the level of the rurrounding ground unless 
they occupy an exceedingly damp position. The crowns, 
when planted, should be close to the surface and not buried 
deeply. An article on Asparagus culture appeared on 
March 11 (Vol. X.XI., page 20).—F. 

614— Azalea mollis {Lily of the V€dUy).—\t your 
l^aoi of Azalea mollis is not pot-bound, there is no 
occasion for yon to repot it. If it is a very straggling 
plant, you mav prune it back now and allow it to make 
its growth under glass, standing it outside in a sheltered 
position in tbe garden—in the pot—from July till Septem¬ 
ber to ripen the growth. If it is pot-bound repot in a 
slightly larger pot in peat and sand and treat as advised, 
but if you cut it back do not repot until it has commenced 
to shoot again.-F. 

ei.’V— Aralla (Ltfv Kof/«y).—As your Aralia has 
been for three years in a e-inch pot, it naturally requires 
repotting. Remove the plant from the pot and scrape a 
little of tbe outside of the ball of soil off with a blunt 
stick, then repot in a slightly larger pot in fibrous loam, 
ramming the soil firmly in. The plant should then be 
kept close in a rather higher temperature until it starts | 
again into growth, when it may be returned to the j 
ordinary greenhouse. When it again becomes yiot-bound 
give it weak liquid-manure at alternate waterings. 

616— PlaDta for bed Somerset).—Tbe best I 

carpeting plants for a bed of dwarf Roses are Tufted | 
Pansies. These sill bloom through the summer, and 
their beautiful soft colours contrast charmingly with the 
blossoms of the Roses. They may be raised from seed 
sown in February or March for blooming in the current' 
year, while from cuttings taken in July from the base of 
plants good plants will be obtained for furnishing the bed 
the ensuing spring, and at such a trifling cost as to be 
within the reach of everyone. 

617- PropaRatlner Nephrodluma IMw* F. L. 
CtariX—There are generally cf a very free-reeding habit 


618— Sawdust as manure (IF. X.).—Opinions as 
to the merits of sawdust stable bedding saturated with 
urine as manure differ. Some regard it as harmless, others 
that it in decaying tends to breM fungus. However, we 
should not scruple to use it as mulch for Dahlias, provided 
that it be not allowed to cake and become impervious to 
air, also becoming affected with mould or mildew. 
Probably the best thing to do would be to sprinkle the 
material after it has been used a week with soot, or to 
cast over it a little fine soil. You would have to be care¬ 
ful that it did not harbour earwigs or woodlice, as these 
insects are particular pests to Dahlias. Should the 
material become sour, remove it and replace it with fresh 
sawdust. 

619- Beaumontla grandlflora ((?. r.).— This is 
notdithcult to grow, and, although a native of India, does 
not require much fire-heat but all the sun and light it is 


Thunbergia lauriiolia. 


aod when planted out clothe the rockwork with self ‘Own 
seedlings tnat spring from the chinks and crevices. They 
are easily propi^tM by spores sown on the surface of 
pins of sandy peat, and pla(^ under a bell-glass in a tem¬ 
perature of from 70 degs. to 80 degs. It is useless 
endeavouring to propagate by placing ths tufts of the 
fronds in the soil, unless these bappeg by cb|Qce to con¬ 
tain spores. 


Beaumontia grandlflora. 


possible to give. Planted out in a soil composed of two 
parts flbry loam, one part peat, with a little sand, and 
treated similar to a well-grown Grape-Vine, it will soon 
repay with a display of the bold Lily-like flowers. 

620>Manarin£r Onions (G. J.^.—You will find 
your <|uestion with respect to Turnip sowing is answered 
in the issue of May 27tn, at the bottom of page 172. With 
respect to applications of nitrate of soda to Shallots and 
Onions, we should advise its application very sparingly ; 
certainly not exceeding 2 oz. per square yard, and about 
once a month. A dressing of soot or cf basic-slag may be 
better than too much nitrate. A coarse growth would 
but produce soft groes bulbs. In the case of Shallots, 
especially, site is not everything. Good, hard bulbs, very 
bright aod silky in appearance, and very even, and of fair 
medium size, are best for exhibition. 

621— Thunbergia laurlfolla {M ).—This is a blue- 
flowered Thunbergia with conspicuous foliage and strong, 
free growth. There are many Thun- 
bergias, many of them such as T. 
laurifolia, adapted only for the stove. 

622— Arums (/L n. C.).—Roots of 
Kichardias may be {lotted at any time, 
lieoause they are under greenhouse 
culture, practically evergreen plants, 
and they need little rest. The object 
of the grower after the plants have 
bloomed in the greenhouse is lo gruw 
on to produce stout stems that will 
carry a fine lot of flowers again in due 
course. Strong plants are either shifted 
into larger pots and stood outdoors for 
the summer in a partially shaded place, 
or are turned out of pots and planted 
out. The F{>otUd leaf variety needs 
just the same treatment as those that 
have plain leaves. The flowering reason 
depends materially on the strength got 
into tbe plants in tbe summer, and 
whether they be in tbe winter stood 
in heat. In warmth plants bloom 
freely from Christmas onward, but in 
cool-house they bloom in the spring. 
Tbe Maiden-hair Thalictrum divides 
freely in the early winter. It soon, 
in good soil, becomes strong. The 
stems usually bear cutting freely when 
in bloom, the leaves moderately. 

023 — Planting enclosed 
ground (R. G. Ax—Ivy will not 
climb over iron, as tbe root or stem 
tentacles which are the fasteners of 
the stems to walls, etc, find no 
moisture in iron, which is also cold and repellent. It is 
too late to do any tree planting now, but we should 
advise that you plant young Plane-trees at intervals of 
some 12 fee: apazx in the autumn. Thasa should have 
clean stems at least 7 feet in height. They make the very 
best town trees to give shade, as they are spreading. They 
can also be kept in moderate dimensions by hard pruning 
every few yeare. Tb®y thrive in almoet any sojl. 
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Lime-trees leaf earlitr, but they so soon die off in the 
summer. No doubt, having children, you are wise to 
regard the ground as a playground for them rather than 
as a garden. 

624— Pyramidal Mignonette (Feorum), — To 
secure those very fine spikes of Mignonette seen in the 
market it is needful to obtain the finest strain of the 
Giant Red Pyramidal, or what is also known as Machit. 
Pots of the SIM known as 48’8 should be filled with a com¬ 
post consisting of tw’o-parts turfy-loam, the reet being old 
not-bed manure, old leaf soil, and sand. Fill the pots 
firmly nearly to the top, make the surface level, then with 
the point of a finger make into the soil some seven or 
eight shallow boles, drop a sound seed, not a light or 
white one, into each hole ; till it op with line soil, waUr, 
and stand in a frame near the glass to make growth. Do 
that first week in September When strong, thin out l he 
plants to three in each pot, and grow’ them on near ihe 
glass in a cool-houae or frame all the winter. In the spring 
give a little weak liquid-manure occasionally. 

625— Marguerite failing to bloom (A. M.B ).— 
11 is very probable that your Marguerite (Chrysanthemum 
frutescens) came out of a warm house, and the new shoots 
rather min the help of warmth to induce flower-buds 
properly to form. You may find it nerdful to pinch eff 
all the flowers, and give the plants a shift iotoalarger pot, 
for these plants like plenty of root-room, or else plant ii 
outdoors for the summer. It will then, of course, grow 
strong, but would bloom profustly all tbe summer. Vou 
could in August take off some young tops and root them 
as cuttings in pots filled with sandy soft, and stood in a 
frame or a greenhouse. The old plant could be lifted, 
have the roots trimmed, and the soil rubbed down, then 
be got into a good-sized pot, and stoed in a greenhoi^ss 
for the winter, where the temperature ranges fiom 
15 degs. to 55 degs. It would then bloom freely in the 
spring. 

626— Border Auriculas (J. The flowers sent 

of border Auriculas from seedlings are e.\ce€ding1y bright 
and attractive. So many have good dark grounds or 
margins and rich golden centres. No doubt these are cf 
some show alpine strain, as border varieties, although so 
charming, seldom give gold centres. The majority have 
white or creamy-white ones. Anyone who has seen alpines 
with good gold centres cannot fail to be struck with the 
beauty of these as compared with those having white or pale 
ones. It is certainly not too late to eow Auricula seed, hut 
plants so raised will hardly be strong enough to bloom next 
ppring. All depends on the quality of the strain, as the 
finer tbe quality tbe slow’er the growth, as a rule. Sow 
in shallow pans or pots, having ample drainage and a sandy 
soil on the surface. After watering cover up the pars 
with glass, and shade during bright sunshine. 

627— Parsley Pern (Lily of the Valley).—Y om have 
probably kept your Ferns too wet after repotting. Allow 
them to become drier, though, of course, not dust-dry, 
watering more freely when they show signs of more 
vigorous growth. On no account give them liquid- 
manure. This would inevitably kill them in their present 
weak state of health. Ferns only appreciate liauid 
fertilisers when they are pot-bound, and then only in a 
very higUy diluted condition. 

628— The Asphodel (Aspbodelus) {Enyuirer).— 
There are about half-a-dozen Asphodels in cultivation, the 
best known of which is A. ramosus (tall Asphodell, a bold 
South European specieb, familiar in moet of the old her¬ 
baceous plant borders, but better fitted for tbe shrubbery 
or wild garden. The stems grow from 3 feet to 5 feet bish, 
bearing numerous white flowers. Varieties of this species 



The Ull Asphodel. 


are albus, cemslferus, and microcarpus, all similar to fh® 
type in Mneral aspect. • ither kinds arc A. fistuloeus a».'1 
tenuiiolms, both with white flowers, and each growing 
from It feet to 3 feet high, and grow well in any bordu 
or position. Tna last-named kind bas delicate feaUiery 
foliage, and is a contrast to bold foliage plants. 

628— Name of plant IB. X. D.).—Your shrub or 
plant is evidently one of the Honeysuckle famll)'—Jionlcerii 
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UUrica, a native of Tartary, and hardy. It is propagated 
by cuttings taken from young firm tops in the autumn, set 
thickly in pots in sandy soil and stood under a large bell- 
glass. Also bv layering shoots in August, as Carnations 
are layered, slightlv tongueing the stem of the shoot 
layered. These will take root during the ensuing few 
months. Where it is practicable, the latter method is best, 
because cuttings root slowly and are rather apt to damp 
off. These shrubs like a position where slightly shaded 
and sheltered from cold, cutting winds, and a g<^ loamy 
soil. There are several varieties of tatarica, producing 
diverse coloured fiowers. 


tiiO-Raspberry cordon fence (K P.5.;.—There 
is no reason why you should not train your Raspberry* 
'^anes obliquely, one cane going one way and one the other 
to form a distinct diamond pattern, but it would be 
needful to have the canes for that purpose twice as thick, 
or close together, as would be needful if you had but one 
set of canes only at 12 inches aptrt. We should prefer, 
assuming it be practicable, to plant on each side of the 
fence, as both roots and canes would then be less crowded, 
and you could train all the canes on one side, slantingly, 
one way, and all those on the other side the obverse way, 
and thus secure what you want. We have found when 
trained on one side of a tence»only that the canes a foot 
apart are quite close enough for all ordinary purposes. 

631— Ooverlnfif north wall (G. H. C.).—We infer 
that the wall you menUon as facing north is on the outside, 
and that only something robust will grow upon it. You 
can grow upon a north wall Morello Cherries if you want 
fruit, and tne position is not a bleak one. But no doubt 
it would be best to cover it with some strong-growing Ivy, 
as that seems to do as well in shade as in the sun. Such 
a variety as lisegneriana, or the large Irish, would soon 
cover. Ivy will bear very hard pruning in the spring. We 
do not know Hesperocallis. Possibly it is meant for 
llemerocallis or the Day Lily, hardy herbaceous perennials, 
or it may be meant for Hvmenocallis, bulbous plants, some 
of which are hardy and others greenhouse and stove 

K lants Tulips that fail to bloom show that the bulbs need 
igher culture to induse them to become strong enough to 
form fiower germs within them. Try them another season 
in richer soil. 

632— Pyriis Japonloa not flowering (G. L. 

There are many hundreds of plants of Japan¬ 
ese origin, whose distinctive name is therefore “ japonica.” 
On the supposition, however, that the plant you i^ude to 
as" Japonica” is Pyrus, or Cydonia, Japonica, which is 
often trained on house walls and bears scarlet fiowers in 
the early spring, we should advise your pruning it bard 
back now, though it would have been better if this had 
been done two months ago, and adding some fresh soil 
round the roots, as it has not proved satisfactory for some 
years. It would be better if you could allow’ the Tulips 
and Anemones to remain in their present positions until 
their foliage has died down, but if you require the space 
occupied bv them immediately you might remove them to 
a spare bed, taking care not to disturb the roots more 
than necessary, and water them weli in. not ailowing 
them to want for moisture until the foliage has died 
down.— F. 

633 -Strawberry plants blind {Yorkshire) — 
It is very possible that 3’our Strawberry runners of last 
par planted in August were too small, and also checked 
by the long dry autumn, to produce flowering crowns, for 
unless there be sufiUcient growth made the same autumn 
to produce flower germs in the crowns no bloom follows 
the next year. Did the plants come from a fruitfiri stock ? 
We can conoerive of no other reason for their non-flowering. 
If they came from a fruitless stock then they will be 
worthless. We should prefer to give them another chance 
next year, when, if in due course no bloom shows grub 
them up at once. But, none the less, put out other 
runners as strong as you can get them next August from 
a certain fruiting stock, and they with a moister season 
may fruit next year. If both lots fruit then so much the 
better. 


63i-Dafrodll8 after flowering (lAlu oj the 
V'allry).—K9ep on watering your pots of Daffodils until 
the leaves turn yellow, then gradually withhold water, and 
allow them to become quite dry, when they may be shaken 
out of the pots, and repotted again in the autumn. It is, 
however, best to plant the bulbs out in the open border 
for a year in order that they may recuperate the>r 
strength, potting them again the succeediag year, since 
they rarefy prove satisfactory if grown in pots for two 
years in succession. 

635— Treatment of ground (C. //. 5.;—As you 
are able to obtain a good supply of leaf-mould, by all 
means dress vour poor land with this, covering the surface 
with a good layer, and then raking it roughly in. Vege¬ 
table refuse, road scrapings, animal manure, or any sub¬ 
stance containing humus will improxe the poor, stony 
soil. The Broom and Gorse seedlings will start more 
readily if the snrfac# soil is improved as suggested, and it 
is wonderful what dry and stonv banks they will flourish 
in when they are once well established. 

636- Propagating Dwarf Double Sweet 
William (Smfpcf).—Propagate the double Sweet 
William by division of the roots at the present time, by 
layering in July, or by cuttings inserted in sandy soil 
under a hand-light in September. 


ng Daffodils (iVarcuunM).—In trans¬ 
planting your Narcissus bulbs it is quite unnecessary to 
leave them out of the ground for some time in order to 
dry them, though when they are dormant a ten^rary 
absence from the ground does not harm them. Do not 
dig them up until the foliage has entirely died down. 

638— Diseased Tomatoes (Anxious).—li is very 
evident that your Tomato plants are suffering from a 
rather bad fungoid attack. How or whence these fungoid 
disorders come it is difflmlt to sav. Tomato plants being 
cf a soft-wooded, sappy nature suffer very quickly. These 
attacks most often occur in houses where the temperature 
is high, the air moist, and ventilation is not abundant. 
Then they are also much assisted by the employment of 
strong manures in the compost, and if you added, as you 
say, to the loam one-fourth of rotten-manure, it is no 
matter for surprise that your plants should suffer from 
diseoM. If with fresh turfy loam be added not more than 
one-sixth of old hot-beJ-manure,' that is ample ; also some 
soot and bone-dust, quite fine, or some wood-ashes. It is 
80 much better to get the well rooted eaf y into soil 
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of moderate quality, and then to furnish them with liquid- 
manure or some occasional sprinklings of artificial-manure 
to wash in, rather than have the sou rich at the outset. 
We can but recommend that besides administering all the 
air you can without the creation of cold draughts, vou 
should make up a solution of 2 lb. of sulphate of copper, 
dissolved in boiling water and in a wooden tub, 2 lb. of 
fresh lime, dissolved in water, and when clear added to 
the other, then add 20 gallons cf water. If a couple of 
pounds of soft-soap be added, eo much the better. Very 
gently spra}[ or syringe all the plants with this solution as 
soon as possible, and repeat ten days later, and it may kill 
the fungus and thus save them from further injury. 


places on large branches, and at once coat them over with 
painter s knotting, or elM a mixture of paraffin, soft-soap, 
and clay made into a paint All the small cankered por¬ 
tions should be cut clean away and the cut places coated 
over also. Place some manure about the roots if they 
seem to need it; but next winter lift all the trees, add 
some fresh loam, also wood-ashes, soot, and bone-dust, 
and replant rather on mounds to have qiore depth of 
good soil under the roots, and mulch liberally the following 
summer. 


NAMBS or PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


639- Oleanders (Fo1m 2).—There are at least half a- 
dozen varieties of Oleander (Nerium) in commerce, for in 
addition to Nerium splendens, the common Oleander, 
there is the white form or album, also N. Oleander luteum, 
yellowish; N. ntro-purpureum plenum, dark ; Nerium 
Da Brun, red; N. gloriosum, pink ; and Madoni grandi- 
flor^ lilac-tint^. We know that you can obtain these 
varieties from Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, Kent, 
but probably also from other florists. We have no know- 
ledm that B^s of these plants are offered, and cannot 
find any reference to such in English seed list). Possibly 
they may be obtainable, but we nave much doubt, as the 
plants are hard-wooded. They hardly comprise such as 
would seed freely, perhaps not at all, as nearly all produce 
double flowers. Oleanders are very easily spown, needing 
but a moderate warmth in the winter, whust they will, if 
planted out or plunued in their pots into beds or borders, 
do very well outdoors during the summer. Largely 
natives of South Europe, it is but natural that they should 
do very well in our English summers outdoors, or in green¬ 
houses or rooms looking south in pots. Cuttings taken off 
early in the spring may be rooted by placing them singly 
into bottles nearly filled with water, so that the base of 
the cutting is covered an inch or so, or put into 5-inch 
pots filled with sandy soil to the number of seven, then 
stood in saucers half filled with water and covered with 
bell-glasses, thvy in time root. The compost best suited 
for Oleanders consists of one-half loam, one-half peat, with 
a fair proportion of old cow or hot-bed-manure and leaf- 
soil added. They like to be firmly potted, also ample 
moisture, and if grown indoors, especially in towns, to 
have the leaves frequently cleansed by sponging them 
over. 

640— Hardy BajpatorlamsCR.).— The Eupatoriums 
are coarse-growing Composite plants, most of which are 
better suited for naturalising in the wild garden than for 
borders, though two or three are worth a place for sup¬ 
plying cut flowers in autumn. The most suitable for this 
purnose are E. ageratoides, altissimum, and aromatlcnm, 



Purple Hemp Agrimon}’ (Eupatoriuin piir|>ureum). 


ail of which grow from 3 feet to 5 feet high, and bear a 
profusion of white blossoms in dense, flat heads E. pur- 
pureum grows as much as 12 feet high, the stems being 
terminated by huge clusters of purple flowers, thus form¬ 
ing a fine object in the rougher parts of a garden. All 
grow in any kind of soil. 

6 1 -Apple-tree canker (Oj;/'ord;—Judging by 
the examples sent there can be no doubt but that your 
trees are badly affected with canker This is a disease 
arising from various causes. Too rich soil, causing exces- 
lively sappy wood that does not fully harden, and, under 
the pressure of severe froet, bursts the rind, causing frac¬ 
tures. Some varieties of Apples, notably Ribeton Pippin, 
for instance, seem to be thin barked, and this is ea-ily 
broken or cracked. Not infrequently canker arisee from 
a deficiency in the soil of certain wood-forming elements, 
notably potash, and that may indeed be the case with 
your trees, as in a base of stone brash the roots of your 
trees may fail to find tht essential nutriment for wood 
formation. Not infrequently trees growing in moist 
bottoms, or where the atr is very humid, suffer. A mere 
breaksfe in the bark, caused by a blow or other cause, 
often leads to canker. For what then happens in all 
these cases of burst or broken bark is that the canker- 
fungus (Ncctria ditissima) through its active spores at 
once enters into and begins to subsist upon the cambium 
layer that the tree endeavours tp form, aim thus heals the 
wound and caiisee the decay seen. We think your best 
remedy is to now pare out with a knife all the affected 


Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
shotUd be addressed to the Editor of Gardsmuto Illus- 
TRATBD, S7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at otte time. 

Names of plants.—iVo iVame.—Three plants came, 
but, unfortunately, the letter has been mislaid. One was 
the leaf of a Thistle, but of this plant a larger specimen 
must be sent. The twi^ was apparently a bit of Elm, but 
to determine the species a fresher, more characteristic 
specimen must be forwarded; and the flower was the 

Summer Snowflake (Leuoojum nstivum).- Flower sent 

without Letter in YanUey Soap Box.—Bird Oherry (Prunus 

Padus).- Subscriber, Kerry.—\, Please send fertile 

frond; 2, Adiantum trapeziforme; 3, Asplenum sp ; 
4, Onychium japonicum; 5, Gymnogramma argyrophylla ; 

6, Polystichum angulare.- Torquay.—I, Oeanothus 

azureus; 2, Bougainvillea glabra; 4, Ohois^a temsta 

(Mexican Orange-flower).- R. /^risby.—Mexican Orange- 

flower (Choisya ternata).- D. Jm\es.—\, Kerria 

japonica fl.-pl.; 2, Ribes aureum; 3, Daphne Laureola. 

- Kruger—\, Picea Pinsapo; 2, P. Nordmanniana; 3, 

Tiarellacordifolia (Foam-flower); 4, Mesembryanthemum 

sp.- T. Ryan.—\, Probably a seedling of Juniperus 

communis ; 2, Coronllla Emerus ; 3, Too damaged to name. 

- W. Pickvoorth —We cannot say what the tree may be 

unless we have a specimen.- M. L. C.—The Double 

Kerria (K. japonica fl.-pl ).- W. B J.—Yoxx should 

not wrap flowers tor naming in paper. Unless they come 
to hand ouite fresh it is Impossible to determine them 
with any aegree of accuracy. The broad leaf is probably 

an Antherlcum ; the other is Solaniim jasminoides.- 

W. IF.—1, King cup or Marigold (Caltha palustris); 

2, Ranunculus bulbosus fl.-pl. ; 3, Meadow Saxifrage (S. 

mnulata); 4, Nepeta Mussinl.- F. J/eres.—Paulownia 

imperialis.-Jf. A. — Dendrobium densiflorum.- 

B H. B —The Anemone is the double form of A. fulgens. 
1, Common Oomfrey (Symphytum offiiinale); 2, Corjdalis 
biilbosa; 3, Lithoepermum proetratum; 4, Muscari 

botryoidee.-CAicory.—Common Bird Cherry (Prunus 

Padus).- Jacob —1, Azalea occidentalis var. ; 2, Weigela 

rosea; 3, Lyohnis sp. ; 4, Apparently piece of Eucharis, 
but must have flower ; 6, .%^;hmea sp., but we must have 
flowers; 6, Cypripedium sp. We have been able to give 
specific name in only a few instances because no flowers 

were sent.- T. M. IfAieeAead.—Mackayabella.- H.S. 

0>lt.—l, Scilla peruviana; 2, Scorzonera, but the flower 

was too witherra to determine species.- G. Milton- 

1 and 2, Kindly send flowers; 3, Cytisus racemosus; 
4, Anthurium Scherzerianum; 5, Acalypha musaica; 

6, Gasteriasp.- W. P. ilf.—Acacia Riceana. Yes: you 

could grow it in a moderate-sized conservatory.- E. W. 

-1, Myoeotis dissitiflora (^ueen Elizabeth ; 2, Doronicum 
plantagineum excelsum; 3, Doronicum caucasicum; 

4, Saxifraga longiflora ; 5, S. Anacampseroa.- Amor — 

The plant of which you forward leaf and flower is the 
Persian Cyclamen. After the plants have finished flower¬ 
ing dry them off gradually, not withholding water alto¬ 
gether, but only ^ving a little occasionally, and rest in a 
cool-house or frame ^m now onwards. In July, or as 
early as new leaves are seen to be starting from the corms, 
shake them out of the pots, and repot in others 5^ inches 
in diameter, unless the corms are of very large size, when 
they must have larger pots. It la not a good plan to 
ret^ corms after Uieir second year, young plants giving 
for better results. In potting use a oompost of two parts 
fibrous loam and one part le^-mould or peat, to which 
should be added some well-rotted oow-manure and suffi¬ 
cient sand to keep the compost fairly open. Do not pot 
too firmly. Keep close ana shaded in the frame for a 
week or so, sprinkling the plants with water in the even¬ 
ing, and then admit air gradually, eventually removing 
the lights alt<^ther, only replacing them in the case of 
very heavy rains, which would render the soil sodden. A 
position under a north wall is best for the frame. Keep 
all buds picked off until the middle of September, when 
the plants may be removed to the greenhouse and fed at 

alternate waterings with weak liquid-manure.- Chryt-o. 

-The Rose is Marie van Iloutte.- M. K.—The leaf you 

enclose is that of a Pulmonaria, probably P. mollis.- 

Miss jVtcAofeffs.—l,Selaginella stolonifera ; 2, Cyrtomium 
falcatum; 3, Meadow Saxifrage (Saxifraga granulata 

fl -pi); 4, Single Saxifraga granulata.- C.B.—l. Megasea 

cordifolia ; 2, Common Comfrey (Symphytum officinale); 

3, Dielytra s^tabilis; 4, Orobus vernus; 5, Bird Cherry 
(Prunus Padus); 6, Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus 

aconitifolius fl.-pl.).- U. M. K. —Beyond saying that 

your plant, a shoot of which is sent, is either a Past-ion- 
flower or a Tacsonia, the latter being a greenhouse climber, 
we cannot further identify it until a flower is seen. Pos¬ 
sibly the poeition on the house may be none too warm, or 
the plant may not flower, as is the case frc<|ueDtly until it 
is older. We should not advise removing it, as it may 
bloom in time. Can you not find room to plant the Sola- 
num jasminoides nsar, and allow it to grow up and inter¬ 
mingle with the Passion-flower ? That is the course we 
should advise. The Solanum is rather a tender climber, 
and, although a beautiful one, likes a warm position. 

Please do not apologise for asking quesMons.- Jeannette. 

—Common Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis).—B. S.— 
Olearia stellulata. 


TO CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Speedwell.—You cannot do better than get Hooker’s 
British Flora. 


Mr. James Kelway, the well-known nurseryman, 
died, we regret to hear, on the 17th inst, at his rssiaeDce, 
Gladioli Vi^, Huisb Episcopi, Langport, Somerset, in bis 

8*thy«w. Original from 


COR'^ELLUNIVERvr 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 

DAHLIAS. 

550 BEST SORTS. Catalogrues Free. 

Best and most Up-to-date Collection. 
CACTUS (true).—New varieties of 1898. 

Alfred V*»ejr, Amber, Annie Tnme*, Arachne, Britjunia, 
Capstan, Col. Wilson, Daffodil, F. C. Pawle, Frank Wood- 
gate, Gipsy, Keyne's White, King of Siam, Kingfl^er, 
Larerstock Beauty, Mary Service, Miss Pinch, Mrs. Dick¬ 
son, Mrs. John (^dard. Mrs. Scrase-Dickens, Night. 
Nil Dwperanduni, Porcupine, Primrose Dame, Profusion, 
Ruby, Standard Bearer, Stella. 
tW 12 of above, all different, our selection, for 9/6, carr. pd. 

CACTUS.— New 1897. Very Special Offer ! ! I 

African, Bridesmaid. Cinderella, Cycle. Dr. Jam^n, 
Ensign, Fantasy. Flossie, H. Stredwick, Jessie, Mis. 
Allhusen, MrB.^ngsley Foster, PrincMS Ena, Starfish, 
The Queen. 

tSF 12 of above, all different, our selection, for 4/'6t oarr. pd. 

CACTUS. — Beat older varietiee. 

Apollo, Beauty of Arundel. BeauU of Wilts, Bertha 
Mawley, Bennett Ooldney. Blanche Keith, CaoneirsGero, 
CounteM of Oosford, Duke of Clarence, Ernest Cannell. 
Glorlosa, Harmony. John Welch, La^ Grosvenor, Lady 
Penzance, Mabel Keith, Matchless, May Pictor, Mrs. A. 
Peart, Mr. P. Fell, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Monteflore, Robert 
CanneU, The Bishop, Valkyrie, Mary HlUier. 

Purchaser’s selection, 3'6 per doz., carr. paid. 

£7 Our selection, 2/6 per doz., oarr. paid. 

DECORATIVE DAHLIAS.-Are Howering 

and very fine for cutting. 

Atalanta, Beauty of Eynsford, Black Prince, Chancellor 
Rwayne, Crawley Gem. Empress of India, Josephine, 
Kynerith. Mahala, Sheriff, Maid of Kent. Mrs. Hawkins. 
Mrs. Standring, Panthea, Prince Imperial, Sir Roger, 
Snowflake, Wui. Pearce, Wiltshire Lass. 

Purchaser's selection, 8/6 per doz... carr. paid. 
tS" Our selection, 2/6 per doz., carr paid. 

POMPON OAHLIAS , —For other varieties see 

Ca> alogue. 

Admiration, Arthur West, Bacchus, Brilliant. Cant. 
Boyton, Catherine. Ceres, Darkness, Dora, Dr Webb, Fairy 
Tales, Geo. Brinckman, Goldonbtrg. H. Polwiz, Hedwig 
lolantbe, Irene Iseult, Janet, Jewess, Leila, Little 
Prince. Mabel, Mignon, Sunny Daybreak, Tommy Keith. 
gSr Purchaser's selection, 3/6 per doz , carr. paid. 

Our selection, 2/6 per doz., oarr. paid. 

SINGLE CACTUS , —Are extremely free flower¬ 
ing and graceful as out flowers: should be pown largely. 
Ours is one of richest Collections in the kingoom. 

Alba' perfects. Beauty’s Eye, Oetewayo, Chillwel Beauty, 
Dearest, Demon, Duchess of Albany. Duke of 'york, 
Eclipte. Fred Leslie. Henry Irrine, Lady Monteflore, 
Lowfleld Beauty, Marion Hood. Masterpiece, Miss Gor¬ 
don. Miss Henshaw, Miss Roberts, Miss Zalema. Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. Wythes, Paragon, Queen of Singles, White 
C^een, Yellow Satin, Single Cactus, Althea, Bruce, 
Highland Mary, Marmion, Meg Merilees, Norar. 

Any 12 for 3/6t carr. paid. 
gw Our selection, 12 for 2'6» carr. paid. 
N.B.-GRATIS. —With each dozen Singles we will 
add two new varieties Gratis. 

SHOW DAHLIAS-CatalogneB free. 

i3F Purchaser's selection, 12 for 3>6, carr. paid. 
tW Our selection, 12 for 2/6. carr. paid. 

TOM THUMB DAHLIAS-Catalogue free. 

gw Purchaser's selection, 12 for 4 6. carr. paid. 
gw Our selection, 12 for 3 6. carr. paid. 


BRIGHTON.—“Dahlias safely to hand; they are good." 
SHEFFIELD.—“I am quite pleased with the Dahlias." 
BRIN.SCOMBE. — “ Many thanks for Dahlias; so nicely 
packed." 

MARS TON.—“ Dahlias arrived; never saw any better." 
MIDDLETON.-“ I am much pleased with the Dahlias.' 
LEEDS —“Dahlias to band; they are very nice plants.” 
REDHILL — “I am mu h pleased with the Dahlias 
carefully packed." 

NEWQUAY —“Dahlias arrived safely; very much pleased 
wit^ them.” 

WHEELTON.—*'The Dahlias from you plcare me well." 
HUNOBEP.S OK OTHRK Te.STJ Mon IA 1,8. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT. 


The HortienltDFal Company, 

LEVENSHULME, near Manchester. 


BLACKPOOL. 


IS OOLEUB, fine stuff 
IS TOMATOES, Up-to-Date .. 
12 „ Chemln Rouge 

12 YOUNG PERNS 


Is. 8d. 
ls.6d. 
Is. Od. 
28. Od. 


12 BEDDING GERANIUMS.Is. 6d. 

12 CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS .. 28, Od. 

IS BORDER CARNATIONS.3s. 6d. 

THX TOMATO: Its Cultivation, Diseases, and Pests 
hiir Remedies and Preventions. tJice 6d. By F. E 
boyes, F.R.H.B., Technical Lecturer for Lancashire County 
CounolL Poet free for cash. 

F. E. BOYES, F.R.H.S., 

GLENROYD NURSERY, BLACKPOOL 


■RAHLIAS 1 DAHLIAS ! —CactuB, Show, and 

•Lr Pompone vara., purchaser's selection, Ss. per dozen; my 
s«>lection, 2b. 6d. Catalogue free. Chrysanthemums, % new 
and choice vara., distinct, 28., to clear.—U, WOOLMAN, 


F.N.O.B., Acook’i Green, Birmingham. 


Digitized by 


Google 


JOHN GREEN, f.r.h.s. 

GUARANTEES SATISFACTION & 
SAFE DELIVERY. 

All Free for CaA 'with Order. U order ie 
under 2/6 kindlv add 3d. for postase. 

CHEAP CLEARANCE SALE. 

The following 5/- Cases are real genuine bargains. 

Sure to please. 

5/- Case Dahlias.— Containinfi: 20 superb varie¬ 
ties of bhow. Fancy, Cactus, Pompone, Ac. All cor¬ 
rectly named. Worth double. If preferred, purchasers 
can have all Cactus varieties. 

6/- Case Zonal Geranlnms. — Containing 20 
superb varietiee of best Double and Single sorts. All 
correctly named. 

6/- Case Greonhonse Plants.— 25 plants, all 

different and all correctly named. Richly worth JO/-. 

5/- Case Begonias.— This contains % grand year- 
old tubers (started) of the best Gold Medal strain of 
Singes. 1 will add one good Double to every Case. 
A real bargain. 

5/- Case Fnohsias. — 20 splendid Double and 
3iD|fie. All correctly named. 

5/- Case Bedding Plants.— A gem Case for 
small gardens. 120 plants. Note price—only half¬ 
penny each. 

Caotns Dahlias.— 12 varieties. Catalogued atSd. and 
9d. each, for 4/-; 12 varietie*. Catalogued at 9d. and l/- 
each, for 6/-; 13 varieties, Catalogued at 1/- and 1/6 
each, for 10/-; 12 new varieties of 1898, Catalogued at 
16 and 2/- each, for 15/-. All J. G.'s selection. 

Dahlias. Show and Fancy.-is grand varieties 
for exhibition, 4/-, 

Dahlia% Ponpo^—is pretty gems for 4/-. 

Single Caotns Dahlias. —12 very pretty varieties 
for 4/6. 

Single Dahlias.—12 best named varieties for 3/-; far 
superior to the cheap seedlings usually offered. 

Tom Thnmb Dahlias.— 12 distinct varieties, cor¬ 
rectly named, for 5/-. These Dahlias require no stakes. 

Cheap mixed Dahlias.— No names, butallguaran- 
teed good sorts. 12 for 2.3; 25 for 4,-. 

Giant Margnerite Carnations.— Gems for cool 

K nhouse in the winter; very free flowering, very large 
ms, of every shade of colour, many very sweet Clove 
scented. Pot and grow on all summer outside for a 
grand display all next winter. 3/- per doz. 

CHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. 

Asters, mixed dwarf, 4d. Slocks, dwarf Ten-week, 
doz.; per 100, 2/6. 6d. doz.; 3/8 100. 

i Dwarf large - flowering, 

100,^6. fd. doz ; 3/6 lOJ. 

i Aster, dwarf white, 8d. , u j 

doz.; 5/-100. Zinnias, best double, 6d. 

I Dwarf crimtoo, 8d. doz.; 1 3 6 100. 

per 100, 5/-. Petunias, 1/- doz.; 6/-100. 

D^rf blue, 8d. doz,; per petunias, fringed, single, 
iuu» 2/- dos* 

Golden Feather,per 100,2/-. ma 

LobeUa Emp. ’«^am, 1/- 

doz. Phlox Drummondi, 4d. 

Kins of Blues, 1/- doz. ; per 100, 2/6, 

Seedling Blue, 3^6 100 Mixed Geraniums, 1/6 dos.; 
Seedling White, 3/6 100. stronger, S/-. 

StrawborryHPlantS.—Royal Sovereign, per 100,5/-. 
Monarch, per lOO, 5/-; Emperor William itbe earliest of 
all), per 100, 5-/; Latest of All, per 100, 5/-; 5 varieties, 
20 of each, for 5/-, free for cash. 

All above Free for Cash toith Order 

JOHN GREEN,/.^r^ DEREHAM 


120 PLANTS FOR 5/- 


ZSth TEAR OF DISTRIBUTION! 


distinct sorts (including 5 ^ofoe Ivy-leafL 15 Blue Lobelia. 

Fuchsias. 10 Blue Ageratum, 10 Sweet Heliotrope, 
•w Yellow Calceolarias, 6 Scarlet Tropseolum. All well 
rooted and sure to give satisfaction. Poet free for^ M.; 
half the above poet free for 8s. N. B.—10 Choloo 
DflkhllM gratis with each 5s. Box; 6 with each Ss. M. 
Box. 

Over One Hundred Teetimonials last year. 


CHEAP FERNS! 

DIBEOT FROM THE ACTUAL GROWSRa 


Half a Mlllten to seleot firom. 


SPECIAL TRADE OFFER. 


We rtve tne tort T.lji«ln theX^e. Constant 
repeat orders prove thla. 

Pteris tremula, P. cristate P. Wimsettl, P. maior, Oyrto- 
mlum taloatum, 4a 48's. at 8 b. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per dozen. 

Also thumbs at Ss. per 100. Very hegt BTOOdg . 

Also good stuff for potting on, out of Si pots, at 78. per lOO. 

BEDDING-OUT PLANTS. 

aoOM. for gale. 

Geraniums, Heliotropes, Coleus, CaloeolarlaSi and Fuchsias, 
Is. 6d. and Ss. per doz., in L. 60'8. 

Fuchsia cutting^ rooted, per box of 5 dos., Is. 6d. 

Lobelias at Is. 6a. per box; ISs. per doz. 

Asters, dwarf, Bplendid strain, 5 doz. in box. Is. 6d. per box 
15e. per doz. Packed free for cash with order. 

Address-F. W. AYXtBKXR. Dlreotor, 

WRIGHT’S NURSERIES, LIMITED, 

TURNER ROAD, LEE, KENT. 


HARDY PEREMMIALS.-^.Jr^e^ 

orangel, Chry^antbemiun max. (larse ^ite Marguerite), 
Htenactis (Purple Marguerite), Single Pvrelhrums (French 
Marguerites), Anchiisa (bright blue), Weraceum (orange), 
Mauve or lAhite Michaelmas Daisirs, Perennial, Singla or 
Double Sunflowers, Blue Unum, Phlox (mixed uoloursL any 
6. Is., free; 12, Is. 6d.; 24, Ss. 6d.; 60, 5e.; wiU aU bloom this 
reason. The following are 4d. each: any 4 la, free: 6, Is. Sd.: 
Clematis (whita scented), do. (smatl purole), do. (lYaveUer’s 
Joy), Virginian Creeper,largeleaf; do.self-cUnginR. IrlPhIvy. 


R»- G. BUCK, 


Raetory, 


NGRWICH. 


■nOUfeLE PRIMROSES, 9"varietie8.—White. 

-L' mauve, sulphur, purpla violet, rose, salmon. Cloth of 
Gold, red; set, Ss. 6d. Double Polyanthus, 3 varietiee, Curi¬ 
osity, Demoleughi, Rex Theodore; set, 2a Blue Primroees, 
4b. 6d.; Mibb MaBsey, Bingle crimaon-velvet Primrose, 3b. ; 
Bkyblue (Ooeruiea), 10a dozen. Violas, 6a 100, iiYSO vara All 
frea Hardy idants. Lista-HOPKINS, Mere. Knutaford. 


CXMXTKB Y NXmSXBT. ORA VXSXND. 


l/\/ COLLECTION OF 

lOrBEDDM FUSTS. 

WILLIAM BAD^N »«•" O®'- 

leciion, ml well-rooted stuff, sure to do welL This is the 
(dieapest lot he has ever offered. 

150 GBRANIUMS-vla; 24 Scarlet, S4 Pink, S4 White, 34 
Crimson, 84 Silvers (varientedL 18 Ivy-le al, IS Salmon. 
24 YeUow CALCEOLA^ | 18 AGKR@JM ^ ^ 

34 Blue LOBELIA 12 Choice FUCHSIAS 

12 SWEET HELIOTROPE I IS VERBENAS 

Twenty DoBen In alL 

Oarefolly packed for 10a; or post tree. Is. extra. 
P.O.O. with order. 


CBMXmT MTJB8BRT. ORAVXSXND. 


IF\/ COLLECTION OF 

lU/" Greenbonse Plants. 


WILLIAM BAPMANoflentoefollowJngrPlanU, 
zitable for making good losses sustained during the winter; 
all weU-rooted and ready for potting. 


IS Choice BHOW PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS. large flowered 
84 Ohoioe Double and Bingle 
FUCHSIAS, Ught and dark 
S4 ZONAL GEBANIUMS, 
all colour s 

IS GERANIXTMB, doable, 
scarlet and pink 
IS Beautiful ‘TMCOLOR and 
BRONZE GERANIUMS 
ISOOLEXJB, in good selection 


12 SWEET HELIOTEOPE, 

light and dark_ 

13 MARGUERITES, white 
and yellow 

13 Scented leaf GERA- 
NIUM8 

13 IVY - LEAP GERA- 
NIUMS of Borts,fpr baakeU 
6 MAIDEN-HAni FERN 

13 HARRISON’S MUSK, 
gratis. 


Thirteen and Half Doien In alL 

Carefully pkd., 10a; post free, la extra. P.O.O. with order 
ThiB^Ueetion is enough to fill a small greenhouse, and 
will give a good display during the summer. 


CXMXTXBT NUBSERT, GRAVESEND. 


5 1 OOLLEOTION OP 

r DAHLIAS. 

WILLIAM BADM AN offers his Box of Dahlias 

containing 9 choice uAOlUS of the true type, with twisted 
and pointed petals; 9 beat POMPONS; 9 finest SHOW and 
FANOf; 9 SINGLES, beautiful for cutting. All well 
root^, correctly named, and all different, will make a 
fine display this summer. Carefully packed, poet free, for 
6e. 9d.; half quantity, 8s. 

CEMETERY NURSERY. GRAVESEND. 

A SORT. 

GOOD PLANTS. CARRIAGE PAID. 

12 GERANIUMS, mixed Zonal, nam^.. . ^ ? 0 

13 COLEUS, show varieties, to include Mrs. Saunders 1 6 

6 PETUNIA Double White La<W .. • • i •• J 2 

100 LOBELIA Emperor William, from open ground ..23 
6 8TATICE LATIFOLIA, blue, grand for cutting ..13 

15 HELIOTROPE, light and aark blue .. .. ••13 

IS CARNATION (Orenadlnscar et). dOTble .. ••13 

4 CAMPANULA ALBA for hanging-baakete ..JO 

15 NICOTIANA AFFIN18 (Sweet-scented Tobacco) 1 0 

84 ACHIMENE8, In 4 varieties, good plants .. • • J g 

9 MARGUERITES, white, blue, and yellow .. •. J 3 

13 Odier’B flve blotobed J J 

1 3 

__ __ 16 

25 OAILLARDiA LORENZIANA, grand for cutting 1 3 
12 VERBENA, Auricula-eyed, line stuff •. ^ ^ . J 0 

13 PETUNIA, sinxle, larxe-fld., striped and fringed ..JO 

IS HARRISOITS MUSK.12 

19 CANTERBURY BELLS, double blue or white .. 1 0 
36 TAGETE9 GOLDEN RING, fine for borders ..13 
40 ASTERS, Comet (new), mixed ooloura .. • • J 3 

40 ASTERS, Comet, giant whlta true , . • ^ . • • • J J 

40 ASTERS, Washington, mixed, grand varieties •• J 3 
40 ASTERS, Jewel, Incurved section .. •• J 3 

40 PHLOX DRUMMONDI, mixed colours .. •• 1 2 

60 GIANT WHITE LOBELIA •• •• ? 2 

13 GERANIUMS for bedding, to include Ivies •• J 2 

80 SWEET SULTAN, grand for cutting .. •• J 3 

12 PENT8TEMON8 ORANDIFLORA, mixed -.10 

IS hol lyho cks, Chater’B strain .J 6 

30 FYRETHRUM. double white .. •• J $ 

38 ZINNIA ROBUBTAGRAiroiM^RA .. •• J 3 

25 8ALPIGLOSSI3 GRANDIFLORA, mixed.. ..13 

All good strong plants, 11s. worth for lOs. 

The NnrMertes, WhltUesea, Peterboro*. 

OTRAWBERRY PLANTS (my Speciality).— 

The best market kinds, viz.. Monarch, Leader, Latest of 
AU, and Prince and Princees of Wales, Ss. per 100. Royal 
Sovereigp, la. per 100. Others equally cheap. — HEAD, 
Hanham, Bristol. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY ^ 
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NEW BORDER CARNATION 

“George Maquay.” 

This IS 006 ot ^the hardiest and most nsetul Border Carnations yet 
raised. The plant is of vigorous constitu^on, grows freely, and is very 
Boriferous. The Bowers are of the purest white, of perfect shape, with 
smooth edged, orbicular petals, which are retained in their place by a firm 
calyx that does not split 

An excellent coloured plate of this variety, associated with two others, 
is given in Garden^ ot November aoth, 1897, accompanied by the 
following remark;— 

_8°®^ klndi of ntfdoD GaniAtiioiii, ▼ftiietlet that will live And 

grow frmly under the TArying oonditioiui ^ Engliah olimate, And that will give in the 
Mam an abundance of fine sweet flowers. A few simple but essential requisitee go to 
nu^e TO an all-round garden Carnation, yet the varieties that embody them all are very few. 
The white variety Qeorgt Maqmy was found the finest white tried m a large ooUeotl^” 

Priee 2s. 6d. each; 24s. per dozen. 

JAS. VEITOH A SONS, Ltd, OHEL8EA, LONDON, 8.W. 


FERNS SpeoiaUty. 

S TRKK N HKA D 'S ImBNB §n sIwbvb oIssb, hSAltlVi tmt 
to name, and good ralue. Boob If the nnlTenal rerdlot. 
Having M tmriralled OoUeotion and a eplendid etook oi 


WU^XMUU Btiu ■ HMaOOKI aWMlK Of 

V^and Sela^ellas In l.iOOepedee and Tariefcies, «• oSei 
U ud greenboiw) tor Se.; »7or Te. 6<^ 

H 16e.; 100, In 60 Unda 00b. : lod 


loo, in so unda oob. : lU 

“ Wnd*. Se.; 85 for Se. 6d.; 50 fm 
Ka.; 100, in85Uadi,80 b.: 100, In50Unde,46a.; 100Unde, ySfl 
^ sppUoatioo. *«Fenia and Pen 
Culture.” 60 TUnetraUana. oloUi. U Id., poet t^ 
niuetrated Catalogue, No. 24. 170 UlustraUone, 2 b.. poet free. 

W. a J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

raw mMcinn, smi, hem MMCHEtna 


CARNATIONS. 

TREE OR P ERPETUAL-BLOOMINC V ARIETIES. 

The Fim-ft Winter Bloomers ever Introduced, 

rSXMpUTH Gnu.—Lovely and deUoate pale salmon* 
Heeh colour. Blooms of large eise and fine form. Free 
SoweilDg and robust grower. There is nothing to equal 
this in Cania^oDS, and the colour is one alwaye in 
demand. 3s. dd. each. 

MRS. HKRBKRT STEWART.— Magnificent bloom, 
Bontctimes inches in diameier, of fine form; rich 
carmine rose colour. 2 s. 

LADY pO R EE y LONG.—A decided gain in yellow 
grout ds. Oeitainly the largeet and freest flowering in 
this section; a great acquisition. 2a. 

LADY jGUTBUDB ROLLB.-Oolo»r, size, and 
rorm similar to the popular border variety DtcHStiK or 
Fik*, but the rose-pfok colour is clearer and richer. 
The best of habits, and free doweling. 28. 

NELLIE STEVENS. —PaJe flesh, in size and form 
,qu^ equal to the show or beet border varieties; strongly 
perfumed. 3s. 6d. 

PEARL BEAUTY.- A large white, of rare sabetanoe 

freely produced and strongly perfumed. 2a* 

No one rtquira real GOOD CARNATIONS for ana 

purpose all the year round should Amtate to order these 

moifni^cent rarietus. 


W. J. GODFREY, EXMOUTH, DEVON. 

THE CARTWHEEL FLOWER 111 

White flowers, 3 to 4 fL acroas, grand foliage, 12 ft. high. 
Plant in the open now for next summer. Strong bulbs, IsTed. 

Vucl>rtas, large as teacup, white, blue, 
^ Grend permtual flowering Moes Roses: 
The Ghost, pure white, "Pink Queen.” pink. "Night- 
crimson ; the 3, with one extra, 3e. fid. 
NLW JAPANEISB ASTER, all colours, twisted and curled 
like Cactus Dahlia, all colours, 25, from seed-pan, Is. Cd. 
Try them. 

I.^00DY, Fj.JI.8., BELCHAMP, CLARE, SU FFOLK. 

120 RjEDDING PLANTS FOR 5/* 

•pHOMAS BADMAN’S Collection comprises ; 

V It ^ choice mixed Oerauiums, 10 pretty Marguerites, 10 
Y^pw ^peolanas, 5 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 QiniatiODS, 


15 Blue lobelia, and 10 Pansies. All well rooted, bound to 
^re. P^ free, ^ 8 d.; half Collection, post free, 3 e. 
P.O.O. with order. Gratis 10 choice Dahlias in each OoUeo- 
tion; 5 in each half. 

THOMAS BADMAN, Florist, 

Witling. Fw«a*ey. 


FRUIT & BLOOM SAVED 

By nainsr our 

SMALL-MESH, ROTLESS, TANNED NEHINC, 

Oiled and dresawL Same as suppUed by us to the Royal 

flfc^ny longs’and wi^thTraprfled,— 

ASSOCIATION, Sato StreetVorkf, BeaSa^ 


60 , 000,000 

•REDDING PLANTS for SALE, very Chip. 

A' A few are enumerated below. All plants are packed In 
Moss, and carriage paid. 


Send for a list. 

IS Marguerites, large flowering Und, white or yellow 
50 Asters, all finest strain, well mixed, or pure white . 
50 Double German Ten-week Stock, my noted strain . 
IM Celery, fine large plants, ready for trenches .. 

50 Zinnias, splendid strain, Is. 25 Canary Creeper .. 
50 PrizeU^er Runner Bean, idant now, never bmten.. 

25 
25 


J Frize^er Runner Bean, idant now, never beaten.. 1 0 
Poa^ Everlasiing, white, roee, scarlet, large planti 1 0 
Seernlim Geraniums, now for novelties, grand stuff 1 3 
Single Dahlias, line plants.10 


15 ^ble Dahlias, la; 12 New Giant Dahlias !! 

25 Verbenas, good stuff, la ; 6 New Blaox Dahlias 
12 Scarlet Musk, Is ; 12 Begonias, ever blooming 
12 Tomato-plants, Rugby Gem, over 18 inches high 
50 Ageratum, blue, Is ; 50 Phlox, good plants .. 

6 Scarlet Salvias, la ; 6 Blue Salvias (12, la 6 d.|.. 

30 GaUIskU*** Is. ; 20 Antirrhinunu, white or yeUow 
12 Winter Cherry, Is : 25 Salpiglovsis, good plant# 
S^cumber Planta Telegraph. Lockie\ or Rochford 
20 Gypeophlla, for cutting, la ; 50 Perillas 
50 Sky-blue Sweet Peaa quite novelty .. 

50 Golden Gleam deep yellow Sweet Pea .. 

M Pink Cupid Pea, la ; 100 Finest mixed Peas .. 

50 Sultans, white or yellow, Is ; 100 Lobelia, blue 
15 Scarlet Verbenaa Is.; 15 pure white Verbenas 
12 Japanese Variegated Climbing Hops .. 

50 Airioan Marigolds, Is.; 50 French Marigolds.. • 

W Petunias, my noted laige-floweiing strain 

Tomato Plants, Opon-atr, or Perfection, Ham Green, 

arge plants . 

100 Caoliflower, fine strong plants 
100 Oalliopsia grand yellow, lovely for cutting ., 

12 PenstemoDS, grand strain for exhibition 
12 Balsama one plants, my Balsams always win 
20 Cosmea, resembling sin^e Dahlias, all colour, grand 

for cutting.. 

SO Cornflower, blue, pink, white, or mixed 
40 Lavatera, good for cutting, last iu water long period 
12 Calceolarias, Golden Gem, lovely yellow (100, 8 e ) .. 

12 Moore's Cream or Green kfarrow. Is. 8 Pen-y-byd 
Marro^ la. 18 Ridge Cucumbers, Is. 9 New Japanese Self- 
climbir^ Cucumbers, Is. Broccoli, B. Sprouts, Savoy, Kale, 
Sprout ing Broccoli, Cabbage Kale, leeks, Picl^g ^bbage, 
all at 8 d. per 100 ; cheaper by thousand. 

G.Fs LETTS, F.R.H.S., Seedsman ft Florist, 
WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 


“ Finest Apple on fiartb.” 

Do yon want the Finest Marketing and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation? 

TRY MERRYWEATHEB, 

And write for his " Remarks on Profitable Fruit Growing," 
ooDtaining account of the " Finest Apple on Eaith,” 

“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLINO," 

Which has lUvala* but no 
inferior kinds 
quality. 

SHRUBS, 

SEEDS, 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
ROSES, AND FRUIT TREES. 

Send for Lists, which also contain much valuable informa- 
tion. All post free on application to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nurseries, 


SHSr*. ootopariam tor weight or 


120 PLANTS for 5s. 

W H. SMITH is ARain sendiDg out -his 
• unrivaUed BOX OF BEDDING PLAINS. conUin- 
iog 60 Geraniums (including splendid Ivy-leaved), 12 Blue 
Lobelia, 10 YeUow Calceolaria, 10 Blue Ageratum, 10 
Fuchsias, 6 Marguerites, 6 HeUotrope, 6 Ibtipaeolums. All 
weU rooted. Packing 'and post free. 5s. 9d.; half the above, 
3 b. N.B .—6 Grand Dahlias and 6 choice Petunias ffTtxti* 

witheach OoUeotion; 3 of each in balf-ooUectione. Numerous 
Teatimonis^ received last season. 

The Murseries. Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


Digitized b] 


. Google 


J. J. UPTON’S 

SPECIAL CLEARANCE SALES 

For 3 weeks only. 

CHOICE BEDDING PLANTS. 

Antirrhinum Queen of the North, beautiful white Bnap- 
wRon, 9i. doz.; Anttrrhinnm Goldeu Queen, beau- 
yellow Snapdragon, 9d. doz.; Lobelia, darkest blue, 8 a. 
100 ; Golden Fratber. 2 b. 100.; Afferatum, dwarf blue, Is. 
doz ; Victoria A^ter, exhibition strain, mixed, Ss fid. 100 ; 
Dwarf Victoria, extra fine mixed, 2s. fid. 100; Dwarf Praony. 
2s. 6 (L 101; Giant Comet Aster, 2s. fid. 100: Giant Perfection 
Ten-week Stock, for exhibition, fine mixed, Ss fid. 100; large- 
flowering Ten-week Stock, fine mixed. 28. fid 100 ; Phlox 
Drummondi grandiflors, fine mixed, 28. fid. 100; Verbenas, 
oompacta, white* and scarlet. Is. doz.; Verbenas, mammoth 
giant flowering, fine mixed, la fid. doz. 

BEGONIAS (Bedding). 

The larg e, ron nd-petaUed, erect-flowering var., superior strain. 

sS£air*Yj&?s? 

Good sound tubers. Is. fid. doz.; 10s. 100. 

BEGONIAS (Specials). 

Giant beet, for greenhouse and ezhlbltioii, splendid 
mix., extra large tubers, 3s. dos. 

13 S^endid Double B^onias, including white* veUow* 
end orimaon* 4s. Free by Post. 

VIOLAS.—Cheap to clear. 

p. Cream, white: Mrs. J. Donnellv* white; 
aroeh^ wWte; John Sh^a, blue; Blue Gown* 
Sthelinde* Are. Grant* blue; Kitty Htur, yellow. 

AU at 5s. fid. 100. 

CHOICE PLAKTS FOR CREEHHOUSE. 

Asparagus plumosa nana, fid.; Asp. plum. tenuiasimuB, fid.; 
Asp. Sprengeri, fid.; GreviUea robust^ fi(L ; Pan. utiUa, 9d.; 
AraUiK fid.; Dracaenas, fid. 8 maU Ferns, in good var., Ss. fid. 
dos. Young Palms, for growing on, extra strong, in grand 
rar., 3a. fid. dos. Free by Post. 

PALMS (SpeelalltT). 

Buy your Palms direot, and not the half-stanred staff that 
bangs on the markets. 

„ 18 Splendid Palma* In S-lneh pots, In ohoioe stoeottoo, 
Bs., ItalSa. 

13 Lovely FERNS* in 5-lnbh pots, In spleodld rar., 6 s. 
and 8b., packed free and put on rail. 

THE NURSERIES, 

Irlam, near Manchester. 


PLANT BUYERS 

Reqniriog the beet Plante in the beet condition 
for STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
are reepeotfully asked to write for my 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Flowering and Decorative Plante. Palme by 
the 1,000, in all sizee and pricee. Bouvardiae. 
Tree Carnations, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Ivy 
Geraniums, Petunias, for decoration, or exhibi¬ 
tion, &c., ao. All the best and most popular 
varieties. Also many species and varieties not 
commonly met with, at most moderate prioee. 

Special terms to parties filling new housee, 

YOUR ADDRESS FOR CATALOGUE WILL OBLIGE. 


A «J. A BRUCE, 

The Nnnerlefi 

CHORLTOH-CUM-HARDY, MAHCHESTER. 


LOVELY IRISH ANEMONES. 

The St. Brigrld Strain. 

OnrefuUy selected. A blaze of flowers now at Haitland's, 
Ardcaim, Cork. 

Seed, lAi la. 6 di and 2a. 6 d. per packet. 


GIANT ARDCAIRN STRAIN OF 
FANCY POLYANTHUS. 

Magnificent show now at Hartland's Daffodil and Tulip 
grounds, Cork. 

Seed, ed.* lSi la. 6d.* and 2a. 6d. per packet. 

SEED WAREHOUSE, 24, PATRICK-ST., CORK. 


fJK) TEST CHEAPNESS compare pri 

-L quality. Try our Collections, all nanuSl 
package and carriage free for cash with order. 


irioe and 

^_ - — -[ varieties, 

package and carriage free for cash with order. 

A. 84 Soft-wooded Greenhouse Flowering Plants, Ss. 

B. 24 Choice Foliage and Flowering Plants, 7 a fid. 

C. 12 Choioest Stove Plants, lOs. fid. 

D. 24 Choice Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, Ss. and 7s. fid. 

E. 12 Choice Caladiums, IQs. fid. 

F. 24 Outtinfli of ohoioe Fuchsias, 8 b. fid. 

G. 34 Booted Ohrysantbemum cuttings, 5s. 

H. 12 Ohoioe Lilies, good bulbs, IOr fidL 
W hateve r pou need unriu to us for priee. 

OOODLIFFK. M.A.. Cambridge Nurseries, Worthing. 


LONDON FERN NURSERIES, 

Louqbbobo’ JuKcnoK, London.— Ferns, large and small 
Aralias.GreviUeaB,Cyperu 8 , Fious, Palms, Draesnas, Fuchsias 
Aspidistras, MargueritoACrotons, Pelargoniums, Roses, EricM 
Hydrangeas, A.ouneatam for cutting; do., small, for potting on. 
Trade. List on annl iration. Bpeoial Amateurs' Li vt—J. B. 8 M 1 TH 


riLEMATlS, Ac.—10 var., all colours, fls.; « 
V/ var., Is. fid.; 3 rar.. la. Camationa, 9, 1 a AU extr 
strong, free. LiBt.^A. BROUNT. Orowboro, Sussex. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Plants Worth Buying. 


UNEQUAUED YALUL CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASH. 

WE supply the best value only, and guarantee 

•» I)eifectB«ti*faction-or money returned- All are extra 
: r.roog plantfl, sure to please, and guaranteed true to name. 
Beddinff Geraniums* grand plants, with perfect 
^Us of roots, from 3X-inoh pots. Veeurlus, W. B 
<Jem, Queen of Whites, Imp. U. Jacoby, Flower of 
-tpring. F. V Raspail, l>« Crgne (double white), &c. s d. 
Vparate or mixed. 228. 6d Iw .. _ • 3 0 

Grand New WMte Hanslns^Lobel^^for 

pots and window boxes, unsurpassed, 4 for Is. 3a.; 

?■ 6d. dos. liovely Dark Blue Uangiog do., la 3d. 
do*. ; 8i. 6d. 100. Dox.—s. d. 

Geraniums* named, best rarleties only, 6 for Is. 9d. S 0 
Geraniums* grand new and extra choice, 6 for 3a .. 5 6 
Geraniums* Iry-leaTed, best named dbl. rar., 6, Is. 6d. 2 6 

Aaomtum. Oannell’s dwarf blue, 78. 6d-100. 13 

Gbrysantliemums* hnest exhibition Tar., lOs. 100 1 6 
.* best named early flowering var i 35, 3e. 1 9 

Coleus* finest named exhibition Tar., 6 for Is 3d. ..2 0 

Campanula. loTely white, hanging, 4 for Is 3d. ..29 

Dahlias* finest named Cactus, Show, and Pompone, 

6, Is. 6d. 2 6 

Eucalyptus slobulus. strong seedlings, 8s. 6d. 100 1 3 
FuchSlat * finest named exhibition Tar., lOs. 6d. 100 . 1 9 
*. three Phenomenal, ditto, di«tiact, for la 3d. 
Harrison's Musk* extra strong, 6a 6d. *00 .. .13 

Bydranpea* Dr. Hogg. loTely purewhite, 4 for Is 3d. 3 0 
Lobelia* Cmp. William, Hnowball Improred, Sutton's 
Dwarf Blue, and magniflea, all Ss 6d. lOO; 50 for 2a 


12 ueraniums. iTy-it-avea, v*o uen niouiur .. 

4 Campanula isophyba alba (for Trindow-boxes).. 

Diantbus, Tarious colours, grani for cutting .. 

15 Carnation Margaret, Tory fragrant, mixed colours 
14 Sunflower “Golden Nigger,” new, Tcry free .. 

12 Siuiflower “ New Miniature.” hundreds of blooms 
33 Cornflower, double, all coloura mixed .. 

100 Pyrethrum auronm (Golden Feather) .. 

12 Dahlias, single, choicest hybrids, all colours .. 

12 Dahlias, single, dwarf, new hybrids, rarious .. 

25 Perilla i-ompacta, bronr.e foliage, b^dcr 
6 Cucumber, new Japanese climbing, Tery hardy 
6 Cucumber Long Ridge Tcry prolific 
6 Vegetable MarroTrs, '* Moore s Cream " or 

25 Tagetes signata, yellow bedder . 

25 Zinnia, double, grandiflora, 12 colours, mixed .. 1 

25 Zinnia, Curled and Crested, 12 colours, mixed .. 1 
4 Vinca rosea, oculata, grand for greenhouse .. 1 

12 Thunbergia alata. useful climl>er, mixed colours .. 1 

13 Tropnolum oanariense, rapid growing climber .. 1 

3 Dlplacus aurantiacus, beautiful greenhouse plant ., 1 
35 Salpiglossis grandiflora, 20 colours, mixed .. 1 

3 Pa88ifloracoerulea(Passion-flower) .1 

6 Achillea “ The Pearl." grand for cutf ing .. ,. 1 

8 Larendcr, old English.1 

12 Nasturtium, dwarf yellow, bedder, “ Ooolaardie " 1 

12 Nasturtium, dwarf dark, bedder, “T. T. King” .. 1 

13 Nasturtium, tall, Ta>ious colours.1 

6 Torenia Foumierl, rich blue, pot plant.1 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellnw, and sulphur, named 1 
40 Aster Betteridge's Quilled. 12 Tars., mixed .. .. 1 

40 Aster Bolu Dwarf Bouquet, 12 Tars., mixed .. .. 1 

40 Aster Victoria, 12 Tars., mixed.1 

40 Aster, dwarf Chrysth. fld., 12 Tars., mixed .. .. 1 

40 Aster, Comet or Poodle, 12 Tars., mixed .. ..1 

40 Aster Tniflaul's Perfection, 13 rars., mixed .. .. 1 

40Stocks, double, larg«-fld., 12 vars, mixed .. ..1 

25 Gaillardia Lorenziana, grand for cutting .. 1 

40 Phlox Drumninndi grandiflora, 12 colours, mixed .. 1 
25 Cornflower " Victoria,” new dwarf blue bedder .. 1 

4 Hop, new Tariegated, mnd climber .1 

25 Ageratum, Imperial dwarf blue bedder.1 

4 Aloysia citriodora (Lemon-scented Verbena) .. .. I 

40 Helichrysum (Ererlastings), in 13 Tars., mixed .. 1 

12 SalTia Bluebeard, continuous flowering, dwarf .. 1 

4 Lophospermum scandens, grand climber .. 1 

4 Maurandya Barclayana grandiflora (climber) .. .. 1 

13 Cal'^larias ** Golden (}em " or “ Sultan,” dark .. 1 

6 RiTina humilis (Rouge plant), fruits Tery freely .. 1 

4 Trachelium cceruloum, grand pot plant.1 

12 SalTia patens, beautiful blue,jnrand spikes ..2 

6 Cannas, OroTy's hybrids, largo-fld., Tarious .. ,, 2 

2 Begonia Rex, splendid foliage .1 

12 NlcoUana aiflnis (sweet-soented Tobacco) .. ..1 

12 Nasturtium “ Fireball,” fiery scarlet climber .. .. 1 

100 Lobelia Blue King, the best variety .. ..2 

50 Ixibelia, giant white.3 

4 French Lavender, grand window plant.1 

4 Strcptoeolcn Jameeonif, veiw showy .1 

13 Mimulus “ Oupn us " and “Queen’s Prize," all colours 1 

13 Pctuniai, linele, fringed vara., all coloiuw .. ..1 

12 Tomatoes, “ Earlv Ruby " and other best sorts .. 1 

6 Nasturtium, double scarlet and double yellow.. ..1 

3 Oyperus (Umbrella-plant), grand for rooms .. .. 0 
6 Begonias, giant strain, various colours, large tubers.. 3 

12 Heliotrope, best rare., Is. 2 Dracaena australis .. 1 

4 Qrevilloa robusta. Is. 4 Golden Moss.1 

3 Panioum variegata, 3 Isolepis, 3 Trodesoantla (the 9) 1 

4 Sunflower, double, “Soliel d'Or," very free .. ..1 

6 Pyrethrum uliginosum, “ Giant White Marguerite " .. 1 
23 AntirrhintiniH, dwarf, in 6 pand earned raiieties, 

very showry and continuous blooming.1 

13 PontstemoQH. Oloxinia-fld., giant strain, all colours 1 
12 Verbenas. Auriouia strain, 3 colours, named.. .. 1 

Smilax (cbmber), grand for cutting .1 

All above plants have been transplanted, and are sturdi 
grown, specially fur travolling. Kindly compare these witl 
extra cheap stuff from store pots or Beed-V>cds. Bmallei 
quantities at same rates. 

128. worth for lOs. Cash with order. 

S. ROGERS & SONS, 

Western and Nene Nurseries* Wliittlosea. 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effectire Heatincr for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The Immense sale of this Boiler and the numerous Imita 
tions of it sent out in recent yean afford abundant testimony 
to its undoubted suooess. 

No. 1. to heat 100 feet of S-lnoh pipe . . HR 17 0 

No.3. .. 300 .. .. -.^20 

NO.S, 400 „ .. 5 ll U 

Also hi larger sizes, heating np to 1,000 ft. of 1-tnoh pipe. 
Complete apparatiu from £417s. 

IthutrcUed LisU and Bstimate* on appUeation. 

MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 

HoBXiomuruRAX BviiJ>XRa amd Hkatino Enoinkkks 

Loughborough, Leieestershire. 

LsBdon Offioe: Ma, VICTORIA STRUT. 
_ WRSTMINSTKR, S.W._ 


'Custard” 1 0 


____id magniflea, all Ss ^lOO; 50 for ^ 0 9 

rnerltes* largo white and yellow, 6 for Is. Sd. . 3 3 
Ion Flowers, blue or while, 2 for Is. 3d. 6 0 

■- ■ - • nte<l. 6 for 28.6d. 4 0 

1. lUO ..16 


Pelarao 

Pink* Ml-,-- .— — --- . _ _ 

Salvia patene* lovely old-fashioned blue, 17s. 6d. 100 2 6 
Sinsrlo Cactus Dahlias, strong plants, mixed, 

lOa. 6d.19 

Sinsrle Petnnlas* magnificent fringed strain of very 
Urge floircr, beautifully coloured, 6 b. 6d. 100 .. ..13 

Verbenas, scarlet, white, blue, nr mix* d, 8s. 6d. 100 1 3 
Asters, Qutren of Ma'ket, Comet. Victoria, Pa^ny-flowered, 
Iwarf Chrysanthemum, 4o., all 50 fo' Is. 6d.; 2s. 6a. 100. Pure 
white do , 50 for 2s.: 3s. lOJ. Htocks, finest German Ten- 
week, 50 for Is 6d ; 2s. M. 100. Annual CfiiTSsnthomums, 
Everlastings. Tagetem, Marigolds. French or African, lemon 
or orange. 50 for Is. 3d.; 2s 3t1. ICO. Tropwolum Emprcsi of 
India, ^ for Is. 6d ; 2s. 61. lOO. 

12 NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS, 4/- 

In extra strong sturdy plants, trom S^-inch pots, true to name 
ind St for immediate Planting To include Harry Stredwick, 
t'^cle, Cinderella, Starfirh. ApoUo, Matchless, Mrs. Barnes, 
Mrs. W. Noble. A \ 6 for 28. 8a. ; 48 do*. Other grand sorts. 
Cactus, Show, or Pompone, 6, Is. 6d.; 28.6d. doz.; 18s. 6d. 100. 


FOR SUNNY DAYS. 


JOHN PIGGOTTS 


OUR CUSTOMERS ARE SATISFIED 


60 feet i by 1 Ply, with fittings complete.12 9 

60 .. Ibyl. .1.5 U 

BEST MAKE. 

60 feet i by 1 Ply, with fittings complete.19 6 

60 ibyl „ ., ., .22 0 

GARDEN HOSE REELS 
8 9* A 20/ .. 

I I VERY USTING 

A '“J GARDEN 

ARM-CHAIR 

■ MM (Folding), 

m 3.9; just to clear, 2 0: 

Postage. ll(i. 


H. SHOESMITH for 

CACTUS DAHLIAS 


Grand dox. for 5e.; any 6,38. Keyne's White, Mary Service, 
\. Vasey, Btarfish, Daffodil, 0. Woodbridge, Bridesmaid, 
Pycle, Cinderella, Mrs. W. Noble, Fusilier, Liuiy Penzance. 
_OI.ARBMONT NURSERY. WOKING. _ 


For Gardening, li/2. 

All goods of lOs. value car. paid 
to any^rt of United 
Kingdom. 


^nowii. E^tu- 

^M greenhouse pests, 

M Mask and IS quite harm- 
f 4 - less to plants. 

1 No. 1, 60 to IWJ cubic feet, 6d. each. 

Pruucs -( No. 2, 500 to 750 „ 9(1. „ 

iNo. 3, 1,000 to 1,5(.0 „ Is. „ 

Sold by all Seednimn, Manufacturers — 

CORRY & CC., Ltd., 

FINSBURY STREET, LONDON. 


117 & 118, CMEAPSIDE AMD MILK STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IllUn PVPI CC i'or Ladies and Gentlemen arc 
UUIlU UlULCO theverybestandmotituptodatr. 

I 00o1nde8pi/6?°lO.V6 

POST '““***• Martin's 

‘ rSssE-S'**' Silent Tool-bag, 1/9. 

JUNO IT0.4, £ 10 10a.; 1 ( t> Mon. Chavc Cycle 
,* Mo.3*£i2 08.; 20 - ** Cover, 4 . 

Write for New Season's List of Juno Cycles and Accessories 
(over 100 pages) sent post free. — METROPOLITAN 
MACHINISTS CO., I/td. Juiio Cycle Works and School, 
75, Bishopsgate Street Without, E.O.; and Piccadilly Oircii", 
L ondon . W. Ty pe Writers, £9 9s.: 15 ,9 Monthly. List free. 


Our 16th Year oj Advertising in OA RDENINO. 

High Quality—Low Prices. 

Tree • Carnations.—Finest Collection in the (xnintry. 
We hare nearly an acre of glass devoted to winter-flowering 
Carnations, best varieties, such as Deutsche Brant, finest 
white, very fraOTant; The Shabzada, crimson; W. Robin¬ 
son, scarlet; Mrs. Grenfell, coral-pink ; Mme. T. Franco, 
salmon-pink, &c. 6 for 28. 3d. ; 4 b. per doz. 

Early Chrysanthemnms* best sorts, such as a de 
Oariol, Vicomtessod’Avene, Ryeoroft Glory, Bouv. do Petite 
Amie, kc.. Is. 3d. doz.; Ss. 100. 

Double Petunias* magnifiiMint collection, finest named 
sorts, from single iioto. Grand new varieties of 1898 vrill 
be sent with every dozen or i doz. ordered. Price, 6 for 
Is. 6d.; 2s. 6d. per doz. 

Double Rearonlas* finest named 8ori& from single pots, 
such as Mrs. French, l^voisier. B<nile de Neige, ic., 3 for 
Is. 3d.; 6s. per doz. Will flower short ly. 

Bouvardlas* best sorte, such as A. Neuner, P. Cleveland. 
Priory Beauty. Ac., 6 for la. Sd.; 28. per dox. 

Above plants free for cash with order. 

CRANE & CLARKE, 

Hillside Nursery, March* Cambs. 


Stan k Quarter-Span Roor. 
\ 21 oz. Glass. 

aMBMM ^SI N *1 Frames. 2in. Sashes. 

L Ut. by 4 .. 30/6 I 8ft. by 8 .. 80/- 
by 6 .. 39/6 112ft. by 6 .. 90/- 
TjEAN-to. 21 oz. Glass. 

U Frames. 2in. Sashes. 

3ft. by 4 .. 18/6 I 8ft. by 6 .. 50/- 
4ft. by 6 .. 28/6 9ft. by 4 .. 53/- 
by 4 .. 32/6 112ft. by 6 .. 70/- 

PARHAM’S ‘MILLION’ CREENHOUSES. 

PARHAM’S ‘HIGHER-CLASS’ CREENHOUSES. 

Car. free. Sent on a pprovaL Se e Price Lists. 

PARHAM, ¥ATH. 

Galvanised wire flower pot 

VT 6UBPENDER8. 


Diotlonary of Gardeninar. A Prac tical lOncycloptedia 
of Hoi licultiire, lur Amateurs and Professionals. 2,440 
engravings. Edited by O. Nk’Hgijwn, Cur. Roy. BoUOaid., 
Kew. In 4 vols , £3: by pr'st, £3 2s. 

Roses for Amateors. Their Selection and Cultivation. 
Illustrated. By the Rev. J. H. DOm brain. 1b.; by 
post. Is. 2d. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs. The various Ca^ 

tuses grown in this (wuntry, with Instructions for their 
Cultivation By W. Watson, Assist Cur. Roy. Bot. Card , 
Kew. Illustrated. 5s. nett; by post, 5". 4d. 

Choice British Ferns, The most beautiful variations 
irom the common forms and their Culture. By O. T. 
Druery, F.L.B. plates and other IHustrations. 
2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 

Grape Growinar for Amatenrs. A Book on Success- 
ful vino Culture. By E. Molynkvx. Illustrated. Is ; 
by post, Is. 3d. 

Full Catalogue on application 
London: L. UPOOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 

HARDEN NErriNG.— 100 square yarda* one 
VT picoe, Sa. carriage free. Bend cash.—E. A. NORTHEY 
Auctioneer, Plymouth. 


Don’t keep your machine In th» 
Hall. It'8 

Inconvenient. Have a BicycU 
House. Send to 

Your Ironmonger, and be wiL 
mail you, fr^e, 

A handv littCe book showing you 
the best and 

Cheapest way of building and 
roofing with 

RED HAND Felt. 


SPECIAL 


SUSPENDERS. Is. 3d. per doz , free, to clear. Crois 
al order* : KinOHT, Watchmaker, Hawthornes, 
'beldean. Glou<^er. 


CYCLISTS. 


Digitized by 


Go gle 


Original frnrri 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SPHINCTERfiRIPtlOSt 
“HERCULES” Brand. 


r ReDPAWAY&e?L° Pendleton, 

MANCHESTER. 

/Ilso rhaKers ol- Garden Hose 


Rnstlo and Hortlonltoral Works. 

NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HIU, LONDON, S.E. 


Chas. P. KINNELL & Go. 

SILVER MEDAL 


(KINNXLL’8 PATENT). 
Bionov or Boiua. showiko Aonov oi 


A GOOD SPARROW 
TRAP. 


PotehU 10398. 
» 10,674. 


RtrSTIC SUMHER-HOUSCB from C3 loa. 

Also Rustic Seats. Arches. Chairs* Tables. 

Vases. Brldsres. etc*. In stock and to order. 

NOTE.-I have 
absolntelv the 
l^sest Sto^ of 
Rusclo and Hortl* 
onltnral Work in 
the United Klng- 


(TWO IN 1898). 

Mat be fixed In e nd of Oreenbooee 

WITHOUT DANOKR OF FOUL 
Flxlac flush to the biiok or woodwork, e eeperete ooferliif k 
not neo c eeary, thus obTiatins an nnirightJy stmoture. 

UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCY A ECONONT 

OuATMteed to Bnrn 18 Honn without 
Attontlon, from praotloal Toot. 

SEND FOB LIST WITH FULL INFORMA¬ 
TION. POST FREE. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


CARDEN BARROWS. 

Made from good P Elm. 

** ^i^flo/®*“ y ’ 

ll RemoTable tops, 9/- extra. 

jnA 1)^ Painting S coats A6 extra 

Narry Barrows, 10/6 eech 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Imperial 


Liquid Plant Food 


For all Growing Plants in the House or Garden. 

For Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Golf and Bowling Greens. 

VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

Ask yonr Seedsmen or Nurserymen for It 
and take no other. 

SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
OSlSMEwAJRr ^ OO., 

132, COMMERCIAL STREET, LONDON, E. 


Offloes. Warehouses, and Works: 

SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, 8.E. 


crop tm yeara. Roeea grand bloom. Bi^t exoelleoL Pota- 
J- SPARKxa Ooombe Cliffs 
Uaed many yeara for kitchen garden. Best 
T^hie reauiu. Beat antidote for Wireworm and Onion 
Maggot. 

Oroora to the Native GoailO COm Ltd- 29. Few 

Bridm Street, Blackfriara, London, where Pamphlets of 
lestimonials, Ac., may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 


KfATMMAIIS eARDEN 


ABAI fi insecticide^ 

p# ■ ■ I ^ ^admitted by Users to bs 
The Best Plant Wash 
for Garden A Greenhouse. 

ABOLISHES 

(lack Fly, m mm ^ 

:an Bliyht, A RUIC 

Caterpniars. Jt W H I ^ 

and ail kinds of I I I I AF 


IS best 

2 Endell Street, 
Covent Garden 


it 

absolutely 


The only 

ORIGINAL 

lind 

BONA-FIDE 

ARTICLE. 


14/“SUMMER 

V cloud; 


Hop and Fruit Orowora, PADDOCK WOOD, KEMT. 

Write/*r/uil pmrtieitlMn, and name tM$ payer. 


QUALITY GOOD. PRICES LOW. 

4th. ISoz.. at 4s. 9d. per box of 50 feet. 


To be had oj Seedsmen and Florists. Write for Catalogue of stock sizes. FLOWER POTS—FLOWER POTS. 


Manufacturers— 


CORRY & CO., Ltd., 


FLOWERP0TS“‘’2‘«ajg;*' 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

CdRDEM TIIH8, ¥A8I», 
1 POTS J PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, 

IsaucERsf CEMENTS, LIMES, SLATES, Mo. 

(y*-*- Beet and meet rarted stock In London. 

wt iLW Wit Oontraetore to H.M. Oo«i 

J. H. 8ANKNT JR SON, Oanalng Town. ■. Bit. 1K7. 


Digitized 


Go 'gle 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, LTD., 

72. Blshopsgate St. Within, London. K.C. 

BBEENHOnSES Z MILUON. 

COMPLETE from 60/- 

Intended purchasers are inrited to send for Catalogne to 
the original inrentora of Portable Greenhouses. I^rst Prize 
Medals awarded by the Royal Horticultural and National 
Chryranthemum BocletieN, and at all the leading Horti- 
cultural Bocietiee since 1881 

ALFRED PEEL & SON, HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
Wood Green, London. N. 


12 S-ln., 20 e-ln., 60 5-^ 50 4-ln., SO fi-ln., packed In orate aou 
put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1899 mustrated CaUlogue Flower PoU ■ 
deed Pans, Bancers, Rhubarb and Beakale Vases, to, 
post free —Address T. PRATT. Barthenware Works. Dudl ey- 

■JETTING.—Large quantity of cast-off herring 
netting, excellent for ooreiing Strawberry and seed- 
beds . to., &C., 7a ewt.—KNIGHT. Arcade. LowwAoft. 

NURSERY, about 6 acres, FOR SALE (Cam- 

bridge).— Good reason for disipoBing. Correspondence 

luTlte d.— W. WOOD, 3, Market-hlU, Cambridg e._ 

F^AJRDEN netting, for Strawberry-beds, 
Fruit-trees, &a — Tanned WaUrproof, small mesh, 
Btrongeet and b^t m the market; as supplied all the principal 
nrdens and esutes. 900 yards, Ss. Any size made. Cheaper 
kinds kept. Lists and samples free.—SPASBLETT t 00., 
Net M anufacturers, Lo westoft.__ 

iLitSOiTh cold water goldfiBh, reptUes, 
» ' requisites, aquaria, and riTaria. Bee List—WTQ jSON. 
Lire Stock ProTider, S7, New Oxford-sL, London. 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDBmJTQ ILLUSTRATE). 







CARRIAGE PAID 

to moet Goodtf StaUons^* 


JONES ^ atVwOOD 

^_^OURB R IDGE. 


Samples ^ Price Lists Free. 

IWT KNIVES FRolHirAKEir 

11 PruntM KnlTOft, a real good artlck. 

l!:.. Handle Budding Knlrea, no 

I better made, la. 3d. each; Irory Handle 2-blade 
Watou-oat Pocket Knife, la. Id. each; Com Knlvea, 
of Handle Sheepafoot and Pen 

Blade, la. Id. The bladea of all the abore are made 
I the very beat Bngliah crucible caot itMl. Foot 

J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 

Stiaaf Island Works. 8HKFrnEliI> 


^ OO. 

HOSE.-Improvod Rubber Cktrden 

Hose— Cheaper than ever— 2d. per ft. Guaranteed New 
iiid Perfe^ and to otand high nreaaure. CO feet, with braoa 
fluingB, Us. ; larger alM, 138. Hooe Keelo, 78.9^ Samplea 
of Hoee free by poet, l|d. Armoured Garden How, 5^ per ft. 

RPri 


B B ft. long X l-ln. 1/9100 
ift. „ X l-ln. 2/9 .. 


GARDKN TKNT.— 8 feet high, 6 feet rauare. auper- 
(thped canvas, improved desira, quite new, STs. 6d. ; coat 
3n. Oan be ^n fixed up. Dealers in Outdoor Games and 
Bequioitea (new and second-hand) at half the usual prices. 
Teonis, Croquet, Cricket, etc. 

17, la King-streett C ovent Garden, W.C. 

Afl Flower and Tree 
Snimrts In Cktrden 
and Oreenbonseare 

*2-" *'• •• 

lad obean. ja •• X|to| 7/0 ,• 

li 6 ft. .. X Mn. IS/-.. 

6 ft. Rose HUkes 21/- .. 

6 ft. long X l-ln. 9/6 

M en.., X l-ln. 20/- .. 

7 n. .. X l-ln. 10/6 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. ^ ^" 

BAM Boos 

roU Price List free 

O en application te 


mClAL OFFER. 
I Our Por- 


Bu; 


. -'opnlar 5s. 
die* containii 


|•ixas from 1 ft. fiX 


4ft byRft.. 


. £1 16 0 
. 2 15 0 


12ft. by ert. 


8ft. by 6ft. 


16tt. by 6ft... 


Nc. 77.-VIOLET FRABIE, 6ft. by 4ft., \ AR L 

similar to No. 75, with Two Lights. / OU/ 

LADIRH AJ»’D GkNTI.KMRN waited upon by APIHJINT- 
MKNT IN ANY PART OK THS KiNODOM. 

We are exblbitins at tbe ROYAL SHOW 
MAIDSTON2:, June 19th to 24th. 

See our Stand. No. 350. 


WITH’S 

PLANT FOOD 

FOR GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 
NONE TO EQUAL IT. 

5 LBS. 2/-, 10 LBS.3^6.28 lbs.7/6. 56 lbs.13/6 

ALL carriage paid 

SEND FOR PAMPHLETS,GRATIS & POST FREE 

WITH’S MANURE C9 HEREFORD. 


BAMBOOS tat 
^mthlg Poles 
Yiekt Masts 

Tonis Ooon Bnolosnres 
bralturs maMwg 
(^utsln Poles 
Qudon Arches 


^BAMBOO CO., 

STAR WORKS, 


CT. SUTTON STREET, 

PWC^ST FREE. S LoSrko. 


GREENHOUSES. 


ItUey-streeU WindhiU, Bhipley. Vorksbire Hu ^Mers, 

TE^8 I TENTS I — Suitable for Gardeua, 
Cricket, or Oamp^g-out purposes. 40 feet In circum- 

fMo^t atJI5s. each. Chu^e oald. Price List of 


HEATHMANS 

Latent .f*5 
EXTENSION ^ 
LADDERS?^ 
& STEPS iSl 


SAVE 


MANY 

SIZES 

(KINDS 

LISTS 

FREE 

WC PAY 
CARRIACi' 


TIME 


SAVE 


LABOUR 


SAVE 


MONEY 


Eaeily 

Carried. 




X O o 


P* ° 


Store indoors 
out of reach of 
burglars. 

HEATHMAN 

Eudell St., 
LONDON, 
W.C. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

A lisnya 4n otoeft, lorya or OMoll giMoUMeo, 4n fJk/oflowOig olsu. 

U te 10 14 by U M by 11 » by 14 10 by U 

_ I'JSiS llga ilglJ 5g!! 2Si! 

9/- '7tiru's.“)i3/6 

S(^.—4Jlau t^toanptimeU Mght advance on above prieee 

{5 gr •» vC?, 


IwJ. iwn., l^a, 7/6 I^r box; M-os. 9/- per box. T/.'eVtn 
® Is. Paint, ready for use, S4d. par lb. 
Put free on rail to London. Package free. All glass u sent 
flli^t from B^k at my warehouse (not from wharf), care 
lull r examined, and guaranteed to be in sound oondlUon befort 
I an^ng to railway oo. Intending purchasers will do well tf 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware 
hou^ All glass Is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk ol 
very slight. Before placing orders with agent 

eS!3^‘S.lS 


Digitized by 


7 Cot 

Go gie 


CoDtltuoui advertiser In this psperTir oveM4 yean: 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 

NORWICH 
CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES. 

CARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


No. 75.-MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 


Largest Makers of 
Sigh-class Hose in the World 


SPECIAL TOMATO MANURE. 


"^EW Discovery, and quite distinct from any 
other Manure. The latest chemical triumph tor the 
production of abundance of highly-colon red fruit, even in the 
poorest, over-cropped solL at the sai 
plants 


le same time imparting to the 


A DECIDED DISEASE-RESISTING POWER. 




Bam 


(i ewu i cwt. Icwt. 
‘ 46 8;6 16/- 


XL ALL GRADUATING MANURE, 

The i^-round Fertiliser in the market for mixing with 
the TOll in borders or pots, either for Plants, Fruit-trees, 
VegeUbles, or Shrubs. 

Xina/lilb. 41b. 10U>. 201b. noo,./lcwt. lowt. 
-/6 1/- 2/6 5/- 10 6 21/- 

XL ALL PERFECTLY SOLUBLE MANURE, 

For topdressing and using in solution. Surprising and Im¬ 
mediate results. A small plnob of it does tbe work. In 


11b. 2Ub. 51b. 

1/- 2/6 5/- 


10 lb. 1 cwt. 

10/- 55/- 

Ttns are strong and plainly labelled. No attempt has been 
made by the Manufacturer of the XL AI.l. Specialities to 
l^mpete with the showy tins and labels now so much in use. 
The saving hereby effected has enabled him to give tbe pur- 
chwr a larger Tin of Manure than could be possibly done 
bad a lot of money been spent on the customary outside show. 

All XL ALL Specialities are protected by the aljove 
Trade o^rk, and are guaranteed Genuine by the Maiiutac- 
turer. Can be obt^eil ftrom aU Nursenrmen, 
Seedsmen* and Florists. Manufaeiurer:— 

Q. H. RICHARDS, 

128 Southwark Street, London, S.E. 

AffenUtoanted everywhere. Send for partievlare. 


FRY’S 


Before going into your garden 
in the morning, take a cup of 

PURE 

CONCENTRATED 

COCOA 

to fortliy your system against taking cold 
—it is refreshing, sustaining, and invigo¬ 
rating. Also give tbe gardener a oup once 
or twice during the day; be will work all 
the better for it 

^ DR. ANDREW WILSON. F.R.8.E., says that it is 
" Richest in flesh-forming and energy-producing con¬ 
stituents." Adding “There is no bette food." 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 

Insurances granted on best terms against 

ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED 
Claims Paid, MS4,000,000. 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 

01, PnrnhllL London._A. VIAN. Sewretary. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

4 Netting, small mesh, will keep out the smalleet birds, 

36 square yards for la Will not rot if left out In all weathers. 
Carriage ^d on all orders over 6e. As supydied to the Royal 
Gardens. Commoner Netting at 60 square yards for la— 
From H. J. OAP80N, Garden Nr^ia|jW|[:|rl^,^^p^ 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


REGISTERED 


TRADE MARK. 


IM COALS AWARDED 1876 & 1881. 


Bupplled with various arrangements of Pipes. 

'or Orranhouses, *a Catalogue fre& oomprtslng Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Badmtors/npes tor Bxponslon, 
Joints, Socket Flpev, 4a 






























GARDUm/fG ILLUSTRATED. 
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KERR’S DAHLIAS 

2 1 PER DOZEN. Our Selection. aU ^om tingle 
/Q pots. 400 best varietiet in ShOWS, Fancies. 
Cactus (true), and Pompones. Send for a Catalogue. 
No firm can serve you better. 12 , in 12 Tara., any 

section, 28. 6d« 

" I hare great faith in your firm. The Dahlias 1 sent for 
last year were the best that I got from anywhere, and I got 
some from 5 different firms."—A. G., Sheffield, 30th Jan, 1899. 
GRAND NEW CACTUS DARIAS. 
Capstan, s-^ft red and apricot. Is.; Ethel, light yellow 



GREAT 

DAHLIA 

PLANTING SEASON 


xr o 


O ST. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

SPECIAL OFFER for Three 


Pnrple Prince R. Cannell, nayor ttasa in s. a. 

CanneU. May Pictor.Dellcata, Violet Morgan. 

^8et, post free, for 4s. SPECIAL OFFER lOP Threc 

"We are miioJi pleased with the plants, which are all , _ 

strong, well grown, and finely roo^ specimens."-G eo. WeCkS, UlllCSS preVlOUSlV CleaPea. 
BBLL, E8<i.. Musselburgh. May 9,1899. j, « ^ . •__ r^P 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS.-A specialty. Bee Oata- KindlV PCfCP tO PPCVIOUS ISSUCS 01 

logue. 12 varieties, 3s.; 100 in 50 Tarieties, 218. v x x* j 

PURE WHITE EVERLASTING PEA, the meet tnlS JOUPIial tO find til© D0na-llQ6S 

usefid hardy plant for cutting ^rposes in c^Uvation; _ 



ioveiyivoiV'-wffitefi'owerB produced in the greatest profu- of thlS ExtPaOPdinaPy OffCP. 
Sion. 9d. each; 2 for Is. 3d.; 12 for 5 b. 

BEGONIAS for beddiny out. - 

StnSle Beyonlas. in separate coloTirs, 2s. 6d. and 4a. 

doz. These are nioa strong plants. A I I A I 

Double Besronias. in separate colours, Ts. GdandOs. I WW 

doz These are splendid stuff, and Bill soon be in flower. 

All carefAilly packed and carriage paid at above prices. 4. Plants of the grandest 1S9! 

Ify. 4 PlanU of the grpd^ 18ff 

nums. &c., varieties, usual price about Sj 

GLADIOLI, mixed, 9d. doz.; Ss. 100, to clear. ^ Plants of previous greates 

/ OUR SUPERB COLLECTION of favourites, usual price abou 
bedding & BORDER PLANTS, 1/2 . 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 


4 Plants of the grandest 1S98 
varieties, usual price about 5/- 


variotiee, usual price about 3/- ^ R/«i 

GLADIOLI, mixed, 9d. doz.; Ss. 100, to clear. ^ Plants of previous greatest I I 

/ OUR SUPERB COLLECTION of favourites, usual price about I 

bedding & BORDER PLANTS, 1/2 . J 

\Jl 6 - on rail, or^^maarc paid 12 pjanta as above, forming a reall)^ 

(lontaining 100 strong, weii-roof.ed plants, composed of splendid dissimilar Collect ion of the finest CactuB 
Beyonlas, Pansies, Geraniums. Da^as, Core* Dahlias in existence, usual price 9/2, for 5/-, as 


5/" 


5 - on rail, or carriagre paid 
tor 5 6. 


opsls. Fuchsia. Lobelia, Calceolaurl^ &c. j 

Half Collection. 28. Cd.; or carnage paid, is. This iS tbO aoove, 


best value in the Trade. 

^ NOTE.-In order to give niy oTnAn 'CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - Plant 

MssBa^Ms^Ba tomers of this season the full benefit of thm uUjUUU now Mrs. Hy. Weeks. Bonnie Dundee, Mr*. 

IfFRR 8RD8 . mrniSTS, DUMFRIES, offer, I give them mi permieeion to state with j. Jone,. i*oriDeitoM,ao. 12 of ih. i«it for 2».; itewh 
aenn OWUO.,-their oFdere the eortS they have previously t. • ™™..h 

nUALITV & QUANTITY. SSS’"’"' ^ 


But all MY OWN SELECTION. 


We are now booking orders for imme¬ 
diate delivery. | 

Hpecial attention is drawn to the two following beau¬ 
tiful new Cactus varieties for 1899. 

Early Orders are solicited, as the stock is limited. 

E. O. GREENING, purple, shaded crimson, 
medium-sized flowers, long and twisted petals, very 
free-flowering, 2i to 3 feet high, 5a. each. 

SYLVIA, silvery-lilac, shaded rose, splendid shade 
of colour, wonderfully free-blooming; a splendid 
flower for cutting, lasting very long when cut; flower- 
stem long and stiff; 4 feet in height; 5s. each. 

NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS.-VARIETIES OF 1898. 

Including such sorts as Arachne, Capstan, Falka, 
Island Queen, Laverstock Beauty, Ruby, &c., 2s. each. 

CACTUS DAHLIAS.-CENERAL COLLECTION. 

All the leading varieties, our selection, 5«. per dozen. 

SINGLE CACTUS DAHLIAS. (NEW TYPE.) 

Our selection, 5fl. per dozen. 

DAHLIAS. 

Singles, Pompons, Shows and Fancies, In great 
variety. Our selection, Ss. per dozen. 

BDESCa-OUBTX^S. 

WARE’S COLD MEDAL & 1st PRIZE STRAIN. 

(If required started into growth, an intimation should 
be given to this effect). 

SiNULK, mixed, 38._per doz.; 208. per 100. 

„ To colour, OB. per doz.; 328. per 100. 

„ Extra choice, for Conservatory or Exhibi¬ 
tion, ^ and 128. per doz.; 656. and 
75s. per 100. 

„ Named sorts, splendid forms and cotoiirs, 
from Is. 6d. each. 

DouBLK, mixed, 58. per doz.; 35s. per 100. 

„ To colour, 88. and lOs. per doz.; 608. 
and SOStPer 100. 

„ Gems for Exhibition, 188. and 24s. per 
doz. 

„ To name, thk finkst evkr ofpcrrd, 
from 36s. per doz. 

Dahlia Catalogue, containing illustrations of 
many new sorts, and list of varieties, vnth full descrip¬ 
tions, post free upon application. 

N.B.—4/f orders amountiixg to 20s. and upwards, 
wkt^n accompanied by cash, are sent earriaye and 
packing free. 

THOS. S. WARE, Lm, 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, TOTTENHAil, LONDON. 

BOYES & 007 

Fine quality. Specially srrown for Parcels 
Post trade. No better stuff to be had. 
Splendid Testimonials. 

QH nnn chrysanthemums. — Plant 

OVr J wV/V/ now Mrs. Hy. Weeks, Bonnie Dundee, Mr*. 


QUALITY & QUANTITY. 

Box’s Prize Winners. 

CHOICE BRITISH-CROWN FLOWER SEED& 

BeRTOnla. tuberous, single, mixed .. .. per pkt. 0 6 

Beaonia, tuberous, double, mixed.. 0 10 

Boaonla semperflorons rubrum .. o G 

Primula sinensis. Giant Pink. i o 

Primula sinensis. Giant White.. „ 10 

Primula sinensis. King of Blues .. „ l o 

pHmnla sinensis, intensity, red .. ., 10 

Prtmnla. above colours, mixed .. 10 

Gloxinia, erect, mixed ti 10 

Cvclsmen alRrantenm* mixed . - 10 

ClnerolalMora Medal, K.U.8., 11/3,W).. 1 0 

CalOOOlarla* Prize strain . •. 10 

Sweet Peao. 12 new varieties, B .. .. OoU. 2 0 

Sweet Peas. 12 recent varieties, O. 1C 

Sweet Peas* 12 favourite varieties, D .. „ 10 

Shirley Poppy. Croydon strain pkt. 0 6 

BRITISH-GROWN TUBERS, 

Erect, larse flowers. 

18 Beyonlas. single bedders, crimson and scarlet ..29 

12 „ M If Tose and cerise .. ..29 

IS „ „ „ bronze, oopper, apricot 2 9 

12 „ „ , salmon and orange ..29 

12 „ ,1 above in 8 colours .. 3 0 

13 „ „ „ mixed colours .. ..26 

12 „ double ,1 red, crimson, scarlet ..40 

12 „ ,1 „ pink, rose, cerise .. 4 0 

12 „ „ „ yellow .4 0 

12 „ „ „ In 8 colours .. ..4 0 

12 „ „ „ in mixed colours ..30 

12 Besonlas* Blugle hybrids, for note, good ..4 0 


17ONAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s Bnperb 

Ll Htrain, nothing to equal them, immense trusses, sirjn* 


Great Clearance Offer! 


12 CACTUS-Sr;) 

my selection), as utual ... J 


2/6 


SHOW DAHLIAS. 

12 Choice named different sorts, 2 / 6 . 

FANCY DAHLIAS. 

12 Choice named different sorts, 2 / 6 . 

POMPONE DAHLIAS. 

12 Choice named different sorts, 2'6. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

12 Choice named different sorts, 2/6. 

1 ALL MY SELECTION. 


plants, 38. 6d. doz. 

c non SPOTTED CALCEOLARIAS, Kel- 

UjV/UVJ way’s Model, gorgeous colours, strong planis, 
2 h. doz.; 24 for 3s. 6d. 

nOUBLB PETUNIAS.— Fioost new and choice 

Y) named sorts, strong plants, 6 for Is. 9d.; 3s. doz. 

6 AAA FUCHSIAS.—The finest new and 
|V/V/U choice double and single sorts, 12 for Is. Gd.; 24 
for 28. 9d. Real gems. 

■REGONIAS. — Grand bulbs, sUrtetl, finest 

■D Bingles, 2s. 6d. doz.; finest doubles, 4a. doz. Hepsrsts 
colours. 

TV/TARGARET CARNATIONS.— Plant now, 

Utl. very free bloomer, always sweet and pretty, strong 
plants, 2s. doz. 

CTELIOTROPES, sweetly scented, 12 strong 

I^ plants. Is. 6d. 

T OBELIA Emperor William Improved, darkest 
-Ll blue, strong plants, all from cuttings, Ss. 6d. per 100. 

TV/TAIDEN - HAIR FERNS, strong pUnts, 

iYl 28. doz. 

■ROUVARDIAS, very sweetly scented, fine 

^ plant*, named, P. jasmin oides, P. Beauty, Vreclsndi 
Garfield, 4c.. 6 for Is. 6d.; 12 for 28. 6d. Grand stuff. 

A SPARAGUS FERNS.—12 strong plants for 

lY 38.; 6 for la. 6d. 

QIWAINSONIA8, beautiful greenhouse creeper, 

O white flowers in profusion, 3 for Is. 6d. 


12 „ „ .. very good ..6 0 

12 „ „ 1 . 11 splendid ..9 0 ^ u —: 4 .u ' o.vtwv.' nnest new ana cnoice vaneues, uiwui» • —- 

12 „ „ ,1 •• exhibition .. 12 0 Cash With order. ioches acros;. sweetly scented, Deutsche Brant, Maud 

12 „ double „ ,. good .. ..6 0 — Dean, Fairy, Hv. Gibbons, &o. Will bloom ail the year 

12 ,. .. •• very good ..»» mmm. m ^ m. m m m. m round. 12 Of th i v cry btst for 4a.; 6 for 2s, 5d. Once ined 

icalaiilnm«.LicLed I i! “ o EDWARD BADMAN, ’ and asters.-B an^.ry-B fine 

12 extra choice .9 0 NURSERIES, ^ strains, strong Lraos planted stuff, Ss. per 100. 

12 Gloxinias, erect, assorted .5 0 All poet free far caali with order only. 

12 GaUdSlr&aS. distinct, named .. ;; \ g HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. AYLE8T0NE PARK NURSERIES, LEICESTER. 

iMHerbao«>ii.pi««t*di.unct».« .. . g » niiiiiTc CQD c/. COLLECTION OF BEODING PLANTS, 

Aix ^ARRIACK Paid. No Packing Chargb:.^ ■ AW ■ AFlIl ■ W I WII W/ t/ 

II^UKI D PDWARD BADMAN’S BOX OF PLANTS 200 ^OV 6/- 

%w ^^8 I'I ene “1 contains; 00 Geraniums (mixed colours, hicluding 5 All named, carefully pocked in be xes, carriage paid, 5s. W-* 

rtERANlUMo.—S. Vveuvius, la. 3d. dozen ; ^ed"L«1SSi*9d ‘SSj^t^on I? 

.i.i»-.,GOugle COnNE^rUNrRSITY 


The above are all from cold-housea, fit to ^ white flowers in profusion, 3 for Is. 6d. 
plant at once. All sent free per Parcels Post. IQ QOO a™®®' ' P^^^^'^^.^^bi’ooms 3 

^_,_ivtV/LrVJ finest new and choice varieties, blooms 2 to a 

Cash With order. ioches acros.. sweetly scented, Deutsche Brant, Msnd 


Dean, Fairy, Hv. Gibbons, &o. Will bloom ail the year 
round. 12 ofthi v cry btst for 4a.; 6 for 2s, 5d. Once tnt^i 
always grown. 

STOCKS AND ASTERS. — Benary’s fine 

^ strains, strong Lraos ilanted stuff, Ss. per 100. 

All poet free far caeli with order only. 

AriERTOKE PARK MUBSERIEN, lEICEgTEN, 

COLLECTION OF BEODING PLANTS, 

200 for 5 /- 


Digitized b) 


Gougle 

































GAEDENING ILLTJSTEATED 


No. 1,057,—^VOL, XXI. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of **Th« English Flower Garden,*’ 


JUNE 10, 1899. 


XNDBZ. 


AiAleM, anmll srowioK lU 

Beans, Vveoc^ ssan odd 

crop .194 

Beans, Bonner .. 194 

Bees.195 

Birds .198 

Oeladlums and their 

culture.193 

^rysanthemums .. 195 
Ohr;asathemuiBS floirer* 
lag in small pots .. 195 
Ohrysanthemums, pro¬ 
pagating.. .. 196 

Oonaerratorr .. .. 183 


Crotons—six best table 
plants for exhibition 
Currants, white .. 
Ortisus purpureus 
Elder, golden, for screen 
Eremurus robust us 
Fabiana imbrioata 
Figs in pots 

Fruit . 

Fruit garden 
Fruit, injury to, by flies 
Carden, a cottage, in 
Hampshire 


Garden pests and friends 19i 


Garden diary, extracts 

from a. 
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Bosas. 

ROSES IN FARM-HOUSE AND COTTAGE 
GARDENS. 

Ditring a eummer ramble ia some of our country 
and Bubiirban distriots delightful displays of 
old-faahioned Roses are to be met with in gar¬ 
dens attached to farm-houses and cottages, and 
anyone who may desire to produce like effects 
in suitable localities for the growth of Roses 
should make a particular observation of such in 
the months of June, July, and August, taking 
note of what sorts flower moat freely on neigh¬ 
bouring walls and in the open ground also, and 
then ascertaining, if possible, the names of the 
same. The Roses that produce such beautiful 
results in these cases may not be the best or 
the newest kinds, oor can it be expected that 
they will always be found in neat and trim con¬ 
dition ; but what is of much more importance to 
the true lover of a garden is that they will be 
found growing and thriving in various soils and 
aspects, and in some instances under really ad¬ 
verse circumstances. Now I think it may be 
safely maintained that where we find a Rose 
growing and flowering freely in this way, would- 
be Rose-growers neea not hesitate to select it 
for their own gardens. The walls of cottages 
and farm houses may now and then be seen 
in the summor-time before mentioned clothed 
with such vigorous-growing Roses as Aimee 
Vibert, Gloire de Dijon, Celine Foreatier; and 
particnlarly conspicuous may sometimes be 
lotmd that rosy-crimson Noisette Fellenberg, 
flowering in the greatest freedom, and lighting 
up with masses of oolour what would otherwise 
be an unattractive spot. The 
China Roses are often favourites with these 
classes of cultivators (note should be taken of 
this fact), and not infrequently may be seen 
most vigorous growers amongst them, covering 
walls and fences with an abundant and con¬ 
tinuous succession of flowers such os no other 
sectioo of Roses can furnish ; and, moreover, it 
ia a fact that this class of Roses includes some of 
the richest crimsons that we have. Some of 
them, too, are very fragrant, but they are not 
remarkable for bearing blossoms of large size or 
fine form. They flower, for the most part, in 
large masses, and continue to do so more or less 
daring the whole snmnier. Some of the 
hardiest and most distinct kinds amongst 
them are alba (white), Fabvier (scarlet), 
mnltiflora (pink), Mrs. Bosanqnet (pale flesh), 
and the common pink variety. In this 
class of gardens may also be found relics of the 
old Bourbon Roses that are now almost extinct. 
Those once favourite varieties Acidalie and Sir 
Joseph Paxton are still sometimes to be found 
covering walls as well as in the form of standards 
venerame with age. It is a fact, too, that they 
grow and flower well in soils and positions where 
few, if any, of our more delicate roots would 
live. In the better class of these gardens may 
sometimes befouni examples in perfectly robust 
health of such old t-orts as La Biche, Jaune 
Desprez, Ophirie, Heve d’Or, and several of the 
Hybrid Bourbons, snob as Paul Ricaat, Charles 
Lawson, and Couj^ rn^-^lsp^ihat once 
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favourite China Rose Brennns, not alone in its 
glory perhaps as the finest crimson in the 
garden, but in all probability it will have 
survived many winters, while owers that have 
surpassed it in brilliance are gone. It ia more 
than probable, too, if a few old-fashioned 
gardens are examined, that another high 
coloured crimson Rose will be found—viz., 
Ch^nedole. It may be known by its vivid colour 

and large and finely formed flowers. As a pan^ 
white Madame Plantier was twenty-five years 
ago one of the best Roses of its colour, but 1 fear 
now it is seldom to be seen. If required to give 
a reason why these old-fashioned Roses are to 
be found in cottage and farm-house gardens, 
while they are scarce in gardens of greater pre¬ 
tensions, I should answer that it is in a great 
measore to be accounted for by the fact tlut in 
such places they are simply left alone. I mean 
that neither roots nor branches undergo severe 
annual pruning, as is often the case in large 
places; not that it is a general practice to root 
prune Roses, but the annual digging of beds and 
borders often seriously interferes with their 
roots. As to the branohes in small gardens 
there is no recognised rule for pruning them. 
Climbing Roses may be attended to in this way 
once a year, and as regards the standards the 
only pruning they ever get is by having a branch 
or two cut out when they hang about in one’s 
way. This is the sort of treatment which many 
Ro^ like, and the fact that these old sorts are 
to be found still growing, in many cases for 
upwards of a quarter of a century, is sufficient 
proof of this, and no better evidence is wanted 
that the prevailing system of the hard pruning 
of Rosea for the sake of getting larger flowers is 
not favourable to their long life. Those in 
search of the most suitable Rmes for 
Beds and Borders, that when once planted 
will last a lifetime, must look in the direction 
just indicated. In cottagers’ forecourt gardens 
they sometimes occupy places in which they have 
grown for many years, and there they may be 
seen flowering grandly, and in the beet possible 
health. It is not likely, however, that many of 
these will be what are known in the present day 
as popular flowers. For the most part observers 
will nnd, besides the kinds already named in 
these notes, glorions masses of the common 
white Moss, a Rose still highly prized by the 
cottager, or the old-fashioned Cabbage Rose, 
and in some cases hedges or thickets of the 
crimson and pink Chinas, and not infrequently 
huge bushes of Scotch Briers, all or most of 
which have had but little labour bestowed upon 
them, and have occupied the same spot for 
years. Nor need one despair of finding 
a few even of our popular modern Roses, 
and, when they are met with, it will be 
seen that if we want to obtain R^e bushes of 
large dimensions they must, to a great extent, 
be allowed to grow in their own way; then 
they are comparatively indifferent as to soil, and 
no further evidence will be wanting to prove 
that it is the hard pruning to which these Roses 
are subjected that makes their existence fre¬ 
quently so short a one. With regard to the 
Hybrid Pbrpbtdals, once so popular, one 
may learn mnoh of the oharaoter of growtJi of | 
the different varieties by visiting aoy place in I 


which such Roees are known to receive the 
attention that they require, because for garden 
decoration vigorous-growing sorts are desirable. 
Weak growers often produce the most perfectly- 
formed and highest-coloured blossoms ; but, 
still they are not to be desired where quantity 
and not quality of flowers is wished for. Those 
in quest of knowledge about these Roses should 
also take notice of the form in which they find 
satisfactory specimens growing. Those which 
grow well as dwarf (“ worked ”) plant<« almost 
invariably do well as standards. I would much 
rather make a selection from a private garden 
than from the best-managed Rose nursery, and 
I would rather take my choice from a selection 
that had been planted five years than from one 
which had only been in existence a shorter time, 
because, in a general way, newly-planted Roses 
do very well for a year or two, and then those 
of a weakly constitution ^nerally dwindle away 
and die. If I found any in robust health after 
the^ had been five years planted I should not 
hesitate to select these sorts for my garden, re¬ 
gardless of the form in which they were growing 
or whether they were worked on their own roots 
or worked on any other stock. The practice of 
making selections of Roses at flower shows most 
not be condemned altogether, but when the 
Roses are required for garden decoration only it 
is very doubtful if it is advisable for anyone to 
select names from a large undivided collection of 
fine cut flowers, unless, indeed, one be practically 
acquainted with the character of the sorts 
selected. I think it will be safe advice te give 
to beginners in Rose culture who go to flower 
shows for the purpose of making smections that 
they should confine their choice in this matter 
to such sorts as are exhibited by amateurs, and 
not to make their selections from classes for a 
higher number of flowers than the twelves or 
twenty-fours. They may then reasonably expect 
to get a class of Ro^ that will not disapTOlnt 
them. n. 

Reine Marte Henrlette in cold- 

house (Mid- Lanark ),—^The four rods made 
last summer, and which are now showing buds 
BO freely upon the lateral growths, must not be 
shortened back after flowering, for the tem¬ 
perature in a cold-house would not be suffi¬ 
ciently high to enable the plant to make and 
ripen good rods to flower next year. You may, 
however, shorten back the laterals, if by co 
doing you can retain two or three leaves on 
each one. These laterals may then bloom 
again in autumn and still be available for next 
season’s supply. The pieces of growth removed 
will make very good cuttings inserted as ad¬ 
vised in our reply to “Cauldwell.” 

Gloire de Dijon Rose between Ivy 

(CaMweil ),—It would be unwise to move your 
plant now, for although it is so bare of foliage 
and flower, the roots are probably active. You 
might oertainly cut it down to within 2 feet or 
J feet of the nound, but even this would be 
better deferred until the end of June; then you 
could put in the young cuttings from the top 
shoots, and plant them under a shaded hand- 
light in sandy soil, the light being placed in a 
sunny spot. Keep them sprinkled several timee 
a day, and retain the leavee on each cutting. 
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Yoa Bhoald thas obtain aome nice rooted plants 
in a fe«r weeks that would be fit to pot up into 
small 60 pots. When you out down the growths 
of the established plant smear the top over with 
some stiptic or gratting-wax. This will prevent 
serious injury from ** bleeding.” Could you 
not remove some of the Ivy so as to afi'ord the 
pUmt more air ? If the ground were forked up 
round about the plant’s roots, the latter being 
well watered and afterward covered with 
about 2 inches of well-rotted manure, we think 
^u will find it break out into renewed vigour. 
We should not recommend this drastic treat¬ 
ment of the plant were it not in a comparatively 
stunted condition. The oldest growths of 
climbing Roses that are vigorous but are 
growing too tall should be gradumly reduced, say 
one or two cut right down^aaoh year. This can 
be done at pruning time or after the first 
fiowering. 

Treatment of Mareohal Nlel In pot 

(Booby ).—As the plant is breaking nicely into 
young growth it would not be advisable to repot 
or prune it at present. As you only recently 
bought the plant, we take it that it is what 
nurserymen describe as extra-sized. Such plants 
are usually potted into their final pot about 
July, and should therefore require no more 
potting until the following July. As to pruning I 
It back, this would never do so late in the 
season. You would do well to allow it to grow 
as it likes ; the lateral growths it is now mining 
will furnish you with next season’s crop. Weak 
doses of liquid-manure once a week would help 
it now very much, and when you repot do not 
fail to aif jrd it some phosphate in the shape of 
boae-iu«)al, but take care to mix the compost up 
a week or two before it is wauted. 

BCareohal Niel flowers from Ijanoaater.— 

Mr. Willis, 81, Vioeyards, The Groves, Lancaster, sent 
some beautiful flowers of this Rose. The plant is on the 
Brier-stock, and is about twenty-five years old. It Is 
planted in the border at the end of a smn-roofed house, 
12 feet by 8 feet, which it completely flUs overhead. Mr. 
WUlis cuts hundreds of flowers each year. 


OARDBN WORK.* 


Ooil86rVfltory. —Hard-wooded plants will 
be better out of the cooservatory now, except 
those which are in flower. For the moat part. 
Azaleas are over, and those which were pushed 
into flower early have completed their growth, 
and should be cooled down to harden the wood 
before p lanting them outside. Azaleas are not 
diflicult to manage when tJie conditions of suc- 
oeas are understood. The principal causes of 
failure are iu watering and potting. The roots 
are numerous and hair-like, and should be firmly 
fixed in good fibrous peat, freely mixed with 
dean, sharp sand. The drainage also must be 
perfect, and the person who uses the watering- 
pot must be methodical, and never miss a day 
without examining the plants to see if they re¬ 
quire water. The safest test is to tap the pots 
with the knuckles and judge from the sound, 
which is always sufficient to guide those who 
have had any exMrience at all. A ** Gleranium ” 
or soft-wooded plant may be left till dry enough 
to wilt the folii^e. 1 do not say the plant will 
not suffer, bat it soon recovers; but the hard- 
wooded plant which has been dried to excess 
would lose all its small feedine roots and would 
probably die. Epacrises and winter-flowering 
Heaths that were pruned baek after flowering 
will be ready for repotting, should a shift be 
necessary. The yellow-flowered Heath (Erica 
Cavendishi) and the pink-flowered Ventricosa 
are now in good condition, and good specimens 
will be very attractive in the conservatory, but 
they should not be left long in a stuffy atmos¬ 
phere, and the watering should have very care¬ 
ful attention. It will take several years to get 
up a handsome specimen Heath, but in careless 
hands the plant may soon be ruined, and this 
refers to Boronias, Eriostemons, and other hard- 
wooded things. Oranges in tubs or large pots 
will do better outside as soon as the weather 
gets warm, but it will not be safe to turn such 
things out till June is well advanced, and the 
same remark applies to Palms and other foliage 
plants which are placed out in sheltered places 
111 the grounds in summer. A little air may be 
left on all night now. 


* in eotd or northern dietricU the operatione referred 
to onder ** Garden Work" ma^ hs done from ten da^ to a 
fon^ht Uder than ie here indimted , wUh eguatty good 
revMe. ^ ' 
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stove. —Liquid-manure may be used where 
either flowering or foliage plants have filled 
the pots with roots, and it is not desired to shift 
into larger pots. It is not necessary to say what 
is the bMt manure. Probably the beet manure 
for general use would be a mixture of several, 
but all artificial manures if used carefully will 
give good results, and liquid-manure may be made 
from home products, such as soot, sheep, deer, 
horse, or any animal or bird manure. It should 
be made in such a way that the clear liquid only 
should be used in mixture with plain water 
from the tank or pond. Winter-flowering 
plants will require regular attention in shifting 
on into larger pots, pinching strong growths, 
and the vmvM routine of good culture. There is 
still plenty of time to strike Poinsettias in strong 
bottom-heat for late blooming, and where this 
plant is grown extensively it is best to have 
them coming on in succession. The early- 
struck cuttings will now be read^ for shifting 
on. Keep them moving steadily, and the 
bottom leaves will be retained. The nights are 
still cold, and a good deal of fire-heat will be 
wanted till the weather gets warm and settled. 
Night temperature not less than 65 degs. Give 
a little ventilation when the sun gets hot, but 
no front ventilation will be required yet. Thin 
shade will be necessary in bright weather. 

Flgffl in pots. —Top-dressings will bensefol 
now, and uquid-manure may be given as 
required. First crop will be ripening, and the 
syringe must be laid aside for a time to be 
resumed as soon as the early fruits are ripe till 
the second crop begins to ripen. Mulch Figs 
planted in the boroers of the house with goM 
manure. Figs are strong rooting urees, and will 
take a good deal of nourishment. Night tem¬ 
perature, 65 degs. Free ventilation during 
bright weather. 

PCMtOhes ripening^ must have free venti¬ 
lation to ensure superior flavour, and not be too 
heavily watered at the roots, though of course 
the roots must always be in a uirly moist 
condition to secure good-sized fruits. Liquid- 
manure should be given freely during the last 
swelling, but discontinued when ripening begins. 
Free exposure to sunshine is necessary to obtain 
good colour. 

Melons in frames must have warm 
coverings at night, and if the heat has declined 
much some warm manure should be placed, in 
the shape of lumps, round the frames. Give 
liquid-manure to plants swelling the fruit, but 
keep it away from the collar of the plants. 

Window gardening;.— Plant out bed¬ 
ding plants wintered in spare rooms. Do not 
crowd plants in windows now. Many things 
will do in the open air. Water more freely, 
but do not permit the water to stand in saucers 
or vases. 


Outdoor garden.— The bedding out, ex¬ 
cept such things as Coleuses and Alteman- 
theraa, may be completed now. At the best 
the season is a short one. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory part of it is the introduction of 
foliage beds, as the plants for the most part may 
be raised from seeds, and will be available the 
same season. There is room in many gardens 
for more variety of treatment than is commonly 
met with. Castor-oil (Gibsoni, the bronzea- 
leaved variety) planted thinly on a good sized 
oval or circular bed, and the groundwork either 
white flowers or foliage, has a pretty effect. 
The Golden-leaved Abutilon (Thompsoni), 
planted thinly among dark-flowered Heliotrc^, 
has been another success. Scarlet Lobelia Vic¬ 
toria planted over Harrison’s Musk looks well; 
and when one is in doubt as to what to plant on 
any particular bed one can scarcely do wrong to 
make a mixture of it. Such things as Gladimus 
and Hyacinthus candioans can be used pretty 
freely among bedding plants. They give a 
special feature during the time they last. It is 
quite safe to plant Dahlias now, and everything 
possible should be done to encourage growth. 
Shake and tie Carnations. As we grow them 
chiefly for cutting, we do not thin the buds, but 
larger individual flowers may be had by thin¬ 
ning. The same remark applies to Roses. 
Uquid-manure will help Roses now. 

Fruit g;arden.—As loon as the Apii^ are 
set, spray the trees with the Bordeaux-mixtu^ 
or any other insecticide will have beneficial 
effect. Even soap-suds will be useful as a 
cleansing, and to a small extent as a manurial. 
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agent. Oultivators are becoming alive to the 
importance of spraying their fruit-toeee with 
something that has a deterring effect imn 
insects. The thinning of the young wooa of 
Peaches should have attention. Only the best 
oultivators thin the young wood soffioiently. 
The rule is to leave one good shoot at the base 
of each bearing branch and a leader. In the 
case of young trees worked oo the extension 
system, another shoot should be left mid-way 
Mtween the base shoot and the leader. Keep 
down insects with Tobacco-powder ; there is 
nothing better or cheaper. Blistered leaves, if 
there are any, should be picked off. When the 
leaves are much blistered something more in the 
way of shelter should be supplied. The nights 
latmy have been very cold, and a little fire-neat 
in cold vineries has been necessary, even with 
such hardy Vines as Black Hamburgh. Where 
the syringe is used in cold Peach-houses or 
vineries, syringing should be done early enough 
in the afternoon for the leaves to get dry before 
night. 

Vegetable garden.— There should bj 
more winter Spinach sown in autumn. It will 
be as well to make a note of this for next 
August. The crop this season has been most 
valuable, as the spring Cabbages have been so 
late in turning in. It is always advisable to 
have a good patch of an early kind of Cabbage 
on a warm Mrder, planted thickly, and the 
stems pulled up as soon as the Cabbages are cut. 
Coleworts, which are simply young Cabbages, 
may be sown now for winter use. Make a sow¬ 
ing of the Green Windsor Beans for late use. 
Sow also plenty of good Marrow Peas. The old 
British Queen, where there is plenty of room 
and tall sticks can be had, seldom disappoints. 
Ne Plus Ultra should also be sown now. 
Tomatoes may be planted in any sunny spot. If 
planted in beds trained to sticks do not crowd. 
The rows should not be less than 3 feet apart. 
Tomatoes indoors will require almost constant 
attention now in disbudding and training. A 
mulch of manure will be useful when the bottom 
trusses are set. Main crops of Carrots, Beet, 
and Parsnips must be finally singled out. 
Onions also if fine bulbs are wanted must be 
thinned freely. Sow Horn Carrots for drawing 
young. Thin Parsley to 6 inches or 9 inchet-. 
Sow French Breakfast Radish in rich land and 
keep moist. Fill spare frames with Cucumbars 
and Melons. Sow Canadian French Beans and 
white-seeded Runners. Plant main crops of 
Brussels Sprouts and Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. 
Keep down weeds with hoe and fork. 

E. Hobday. 


TBM OOMOrO WaBKH WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June nth. —Cleared off the remainder of the 
s^ing flowers, and prepared the beds for folia^ e 
and other plants. Planted Cactus and other 
Dahlias. Sowed Chinese Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias. CJommenoed shifting early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums into flowering pots. Planted 
out Arum Lilies. OnW a part of the stock is 
planted out. Some of the plants in large pots 
are simply plunged out in pots, and will be 
top-dressed, not repotted this season. These 
give us a good supply of flowers at Christmas. 
Planted out Brussels Sprouts. 

June ISth.—DeeasoA inside borders of late 
vinery with a mixture of artificials and watered 
in. Finished thinning late Grapes. Sub laterals 
are pinched often. Put stakes to Hollyhocks 
Phloxes, and other hardy plants. Shifted on 
young winter-flowering stove plants and placed 
in warm-pit. Trainedclimbera in conservatory. 
Sowed Campanula pyramidalis. Planted out a 
lot of white and yeUow Mar^erites in kitchen 
garden for cutting. Disbudded Roses, and 
looked after Caterpillars among the foliage, and 
soaked the beds with liquid-manure. 

June ISlh .—Finished planting flower gafden, 
including several carpet beds and masses of 
Cannes and other folia^ plants. Moved several 
specimen Aloes from conservatory to the terrace 
outside. Thinned Peachss on walls, and nailed 
in the longest of the young shoots. Made a last 
sowing of Broad Bera. Sowed Lettuces aud 
Endive. Shifted on young Ferns; keeping 
them shaded and close. Pricked off seedlings 
of Aralia Sieboldi. 

Jane 14 th. —Earthed-np late ^Potatoes. We 
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aro digging good early Potatoes from early 
Vx)rder. Tied up Lettuee to blanch. Planted 
Leeks in shallosr trenches, which have been 
dressed with manure. Planted Iceland Poppies 
from boxes. Pricked out Wallflowers into 
nursery beds. Sowed Canadian Wonder French 
Beans. Planted out last of the Tomatoes; the 
plants were in .'!> inch pots and showing blos¬ 
soms. Cut Box edgings. 

Junt 13th .—Regulating the growth of climbers 
on walls. Made a last sowing of late Marrow 
Peas. The work in Cucumber-houses is now 
nearly incessant, as the growth is rapid. The 
fruits are not permitted to hang long. Hoeing 
beds in flower-garden, and pegging down Helio¬ 
tropes and Verbenas. Mulcmed msisses of 
Tufted Pansies with very old manure thoroughly 
broken up and passed through a ^-inch sieve. 
The long shoots ware psggM down into the 
mulch. 

Jum 16th .—Moved several large Palms from 
conservatory to shady sheltered spots outside, 
and a num^r of specimen Ferns plunged out 
in shadv glens. Shifted on Poinsettias and 
Euphorbiums. Potted more Tuberoses and 
plunged in cold-frame for late blooming. 
Mulched Asters and Stocks. Tied in young 
shoots of Peaches in late house, and finished 
thinning the fruit. Top-dressed Figs and other 
fruit-trees in pots. 


FRUIT. 


WHITE CURRANTS. 


Tiii?^ is a fruit the amateur can grow to 
advantage—indeed, the best Currants I have 
ever seen of the variety illustrated, the White 
Transparent, were grown by an amateur in the 
Midlands, and he always succeeded in carrying 
away the premier award for both red and white 
varieties at the local exhibitions. I notice that 
the White Currant receives less attention or 
space than the Red, and, of course, the last- 
ntmed is more marketable, but many amateurs 
may, with advantage, grow the White even for 
dessert, and for preserves it is delicious. At one 
time there was a brisk demand for the White 
Currant before so many imported fruits were 
sent to this country, and there was more apace 
devoted to the trees ; to their culture I will 
but briefly allude, as few fruits can be grown 
more readily. The varieties are not numerous, 
though there are many given local names in 
various parts of the country, and in the fruit¬ 
growing districts of W'orcester and Hereford 1 
have seen examples of splendid culture. The 
growers tell me they found them most profitable, 
but 1 need not dwell upon the latter point. My 
note more concerns the value of the plant for 
the amateur, and its culture. The French have 
a greater number of varieties than we have. 
Doubtless many are not distinct, but some kinds 
vary much in the foliage, others merely in 
length of bunch, whereas others difler in growth. 
A noted grower on the Continent once said to 
me, “ You do not know the value of the White 
Currant in England,” and 1 am well aware that 
many ^ears g^o there were better trees and 
more kinds, i was told that there were no less 
than twenty varieties of White Currants in 
France. Our fruit catalogues record only three, 
sometimes only one—namely, the White Dutch. 
This small selection shows how these fruits have 
lost their popularity. 1 touch upon the ques¬ 
tion of variety principally to show how little 
notice the White Currant receives from growers 
for sale, and those who distribute the trees. I 
will note the merits of about half-a-dozen kinds 
and a few of the names are as under— 

Common White. —A well-known variety, but 
not the beet by any means, as the plants are of 
spreading habit, somewhat slender in growth, 
with small leaves and short bunches, and small 
or medium-sized berries, sweet and good. It is 
a ifree cropper, but not so good for dessert as 
others. Tlus variety will be found in msmy 
out-of-the-way places, and is the Blanche Trans- 
parente of the French. 

Cdt-leavbd White. —This I consider much 
better than the former, and it is largely grown 
under the name of Large White and Shilling’s 
Queen; the plants make a free but not gross 
growth, shoots small, short, and the leaves much 
cut and lobed, hence its name. It is much 
grown in this country, and on the Continent is 
not a great favourite, as a longer bunch is pre- 
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ferred. This is a very free cropper, very bright, 
clear-skinned berries, with a sweet, pleasant 
flavour, and much valued for preserving. In 
the West Middlesex district it is a favourite 
market variety, being grown under the name of 
Wilmot’s Large White. 

Knkjht’s White, also a most popular variety, 
often found under the name of Giant White. A 
vigorous grower of spreading habit, with largo 
leaves and berries, very free cropping, and a 
medium-sized bunch. It is an excellent 
amateur’s variety, as it will grow freely in poor 
soil, and may bo trained as a cordon or on 
walls. 

Macrocarpa. —A variety loss known in this 
country than any of those named above. It is 
very strong and erect in growth, the berries 
large and of a distinct acid flavour. It is 
much liked for dessert on this account. This is 
the variety illustrated, and is grown under the 
name of White Transparent, but it is quite dis¬ 
tinct—indeed, the foliage of this variety makes 
it very distinct from all others. 

White Dutch. —This is a great favourite in 
most gardens, and is grown under many names, 

I such as Blanche d’Angleterre, White Crystal, 
White Leghorn, and White Grape, a variety 
of moderate growth, compact, with large 
deep green leaves, large and clear white berries, 
very sweet and free. An excellent variety, and 
one of the best for general use. 

WiHTF, Imperial. —This has the longest 



Currant White Transparent. From a photograph hj- 
Mr, Jas. Eddie, Freelleld Gardens, Inwh, Aberdeen. 


I bunch of any we grow. It is one of the best for 
I exhibition, makes a good wall-tree, succeeding 
I well on a northern aspect. This is often grown 
in this country under the name of WiTmot’s 
White, and is a favourite market fruit, as the 
' tree can be cut somewhat hard back and will 
' produce freely from the old spur growths. 

I w. 


PLUM-TREES IN POTS. 

It is, of course, well known that Grapes and 
Peaches thrive admirably in pots, but the cul¬ 
ture of Plums in a similar manner is by no means 
common, and yet they will succeeia remark¬ 
ably well so treated, and will be found most 
serviceable, coming into use for eating as they 
do after early indoor Cherries are over, and 
maintain the supply until open-air fruits get 
abundant. The Iwst way to obtain good bear¬ 
ing trees in a short time is to buy eom« well- 
furnished dwarf pyramids that have had their 
growths well pinched in at the nursery, and 
that are in consequence well furnished at the 
base with short stubby spurs. Pot them when 
obtained (early as possible in November) in 
12 inch or 14 inch pots, using good turfy loam, 
some small crushed bones, and a little old 
mortar-rubbish. These materials should be well 
mixed together, and then when used be well 
rammed into the pots, which after a good .soak¬ 
ing of water may be plunged into a thiek bed of 
Oak or Beech-tree leaves. These leaves will 
keep the roots in a favourable condition for 


making a vigorous start in the spring, 
when the plunging materials may to 
reduced down to the rims of the pots for con¬ 
venience of applying moisture to the roots—a 
most important item in regard to fruit culture 
of any sort in pots. The Plum-trees after pot¬ 
ting should be placed in a position open to the 
sun, and covert from cold winds or draughts of 
air, and daring the first year in pots they should 
I be grown entirely out-of-doors. The principal 
labour required in their arrangement will be 
attention to watering, stopping the strongest 
shoots as soon as they have made three or lour 
leaves, and keeping the growths cleau by fre¬ 
quent syringings. If fly appears use Tobacco- 
water or some other safe and efleotive liquid 
I insecticide. The trees will usually make growths 
I quite strong enough without any stimulant in 
, the way of liquid-manure, for wood of medium 
I strength when well ripened is almost sure to 
produce sufficient flower-buds. As soon as the 
leaves fall in earlv autumn the pots may be 
placed close together, filling in between and 
around them with dry leaves. These keep the 
roots in an equable state as regards moisture. 
With regard to the important matter of 
Pruning. —Presuming that the trees have had 
their strongest shoots pinched in during the 
summer, there will then be very little pruning 
necessary in the winter, and the trees may have 
a little of the old surface-soil removed, the 
drainage put in order, and a top-dressing of 
flesh soil and a little manure added before they 
are taken under glass, a transition which must 
be regulated by the time the fruit is required to 
ripen. In the case of trees not previously 
forced it is best not to hurry them too much 
beyond their natural season. If they are 
brought into a cool house, say in January, and 
started with solar heat, and a little fire-heat on 
frosty nights, early kinds of Plums will be ripe 
in June and later sorts in July, and by intro¬ 
ducing them under glass a little earlier each 
year they may be safely forced, and the same 
trees will bear good crops for many vears. By 
following the above directions, ana after the 
third year giving the trees a shift into 14-ineh 
pots, using plenty of weak liquid-manure when 
heavil V cropped, fin e f rui ts of such excellent I’lum s 
as Rivers’ Early, Jefterson’s, Victoria, Kirke’s, 
and the deliciously-flavoured Transparent and 
Green Gages will be obtained. Other kinds may 
be added to the list, but the main object of this 
selection is to ensure to the grower sorts that 
ripen in succession, so as to give fruits for as 
long a season as possible, for a healthy Plum- 
tree in a 14-inch pot will bear several dishes of 
good-sized fruits. H. B. 


Fablana imbricata. —This pretty Chilian 
shrub thrives better, as a rule, in seaside 
districts than it does inland, and along our 
southern and western coasts grand examples are 
sometimes met with. In many parts of the 
country it needs the protection of a greenhouse, 
but where this is not necessary it forms a first- 
rate wall plant. It is a fairly quick-growing 
shrub of a somewhat upright habit, clothed with 
very small crowded leaves and bearing a good 
deal of resemblance to a Heath, from which, 
however, it differs widely from a botanical 
point of view, as, instead of ^ing in any way 
related to the Erica family, it belongs to the 
order Solanaceic. The flowers are pure white, 
tubular in shape, and borne in great profusion. 
They remain in good condition a fairly long 
time. This Fabiana is not at all difficult to 
I propagate from cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots dibbled into pots of sandy soil and kept 
i close in an ordinary garden frame till rooted. 

i —T- 

I CytiSUfl purpureufl. —This is particularly 
noticeable, not so much from its display (os 
there are other species more showy), but from 
the fact that it stands forth almost alone in the 
I colour of its blossoms, which are of a pinkish- 
purple hue, and are therefore totally distinct 
i from the yellows and whites which prevail 
I almost exclusively throughout this genus. The 
I purple Broom forms a low-growing shrub, whose 
slender branches are disposed in a very graceful 
I manner, and just now they aro wrealheil with 
blossoms throughout the greater part of their 
i length. It is sometimes grafted standard high, 
i and from its semi-pendulous character it forms 
a very uncommon specimen, but at the same 
' time it is, I think, far more effective in its 
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with pl&ntfl flowering. If vou wish to increase 
the stock largely, cut bacK all the growths of 
the plant during July, loosening the soil around 
the roots, and mnlcmng with some light, gritty 
material. A few copious waterings will assist 
the new p;rowths to appear, and very soon the 
plants will be found to have produced a number 
of healthy, fresh young growths. These may 
be detached in numbers to suit the needs of the 
grower, and will root readily. Do not coddle 
the cuttings in frames, more particularly during 
the summer. A bed in the open, if possible in 
an eastern or northern aspect, will answer 
admirably, although after August and earl^ 
days of September a bed in a warm aspect is 
desirable, as the young plants during the winter 
will thrive under this more genial aspect. Make 
the bed several inches higher than the garden 
level, mixing plenty of sand or road-^it and 
leaf-soil, and passing the layer of soil for the 
last few inches through a fine sieve. This 
should be neatly levelled down, and rendered 
fairly firm with boards or the back of a spade. 
After trimming o£f the bottom leaf of the cut- 
' tings, insert them in rows about 2 inches apart 
and 3 inches between the rows. Press the soil 


natural form of a dwarf spreading biuh. Tlmt 
curious Laburnum known as Adami owes its 
origin to this sj^ies, being a graft hybrid 
between Cytisus Laburnum and C. purpureus. 
This, which has the habit of the Laburnum, 
pr^uces three kinds of blossoms—first, the 
Laburnum pure and simple; next, C. pur¬ 
pureus : and thirdly, an intermediate form with 
pnrplish-jiellow flowers.—H. 


MAKING WATER LILY POND. 

(In reply to “ Fierense.”) 

We very much regret, should it have been so, 
that any previous communication has been over* 
looked. As for growing Water Lilies and other 
aouatic plants, you wish to have a depth of 2 feet 
of soil, and alxive that 2 feet of water. You 
must therefore make a very deep hole, certainly 
fully 5 feet (that is a great depth) in the centre ; 
but if so excavated wi^ slanting sides, you would 
have to puddle your pond with 12 inches of clay 
at the bottom, and thinner towards the sides, 
which would be better than concrete. But if 
you prefer concrete then you should have a floor 
of at least 12 inches of good cement concrete, 
facing off the sloping sides more thinly and with 
finer material, giving the whole a surface of 
Roman cement and sand. This should thor¬ 
oughly harden before adding anything. It 
would be a good plan to put into the bottom of 
the excavation then a quantity of boulders or 
rough bricks, whole and broken, making these 
partially in mound forms ; over this place rough 
turves, Grass downwards, then on that a com¬ 
post of turfy loam, old hot-bed manure, and 
sand, also in the 
form of mounds. 
Plant the Water 
^ Lilies on these, 

and drop into other 
places in baskets 
filled with similar 
soil strong (Dallas, 
and at the 
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AN IRIS BORDER. 

There are few more beautiful garden pictures 
than a broad Iris border at that time of the year 
when spring imperceptibly merges into summer. 
The indivichial flowers of these so-called German 
Flags, with their infinite gradations of tender 
colouring, are exquisite as any Orchid of the 
tropics, and when scores ui>on scores ef their 
wide-petalled fleurs-de-lys make breadths of soft 


beautiful, these 
Flag Iriim are of 
the easiest possi¬ 
ble culture. In 
light and heavy 
soil, in sunny and 
in shady positions, 
they blossom with 
each recurring 
spring. Here they 
spreaia a purple 
sheet beneath a 
flowering Apple- 
tree in a cottage 
garden, here on a 
steep railway em¬ 
bankment, Itoked 
to almost adaman¬ 
tine hardness by 
the sun’s rays, 
they flower pro¬ 
fusely, while some¬ 
times a clump may 
be seen blooming 
on the top of an 
old wall. Charm¬ 
ing as they are in 
all positions and 
under every cir¬ 
cumstance, it is, 
perhaps, when 
they are planted 
in long, broad 
borders, on either 
side a Grassy 
path, that they 
appear to best 
advantage. Here, 

a breadtn of pale lavender. Iris pallida holds firmly at the base of the cutting, labelling each 
aloft its perfumed blossoms in suave contrast to sort before proceeding with the next variety, 
the pede yellow of the neighbouring I. flavesoens; Water in the cuttings with water from a fine- 
here the deep violet of atro-purpurea’s rich rosed can, and rej^t this at intervals when the 
colouring is tuown up by the snowy whiteness soil gets dry. A light watering overhead with 
of Princess of Wales; here the claret-purple the rose wul keep the cuttings fresh. If the 
Queen of the May is associated with the pearl-' plants are to winter outdoors, uter rooting they 
grey florentina, while the white, blue-featnered should be transferred to another bed in a warm 
Madame Chereau, the velvet-purple Victorine, position, and here they may remain until 
the pale lilac Celeste, the chrome-yellow Darius, planting-time in the spring. Old plants also may 
and n^ny others unite in blending their varied be divided during the autumn or spring, and 
tints into one harmonious colour scheme. this method is useful where only a few plants 

2S. W. F. are needed each season. 

- Bremarus robostua.— I have now this 

plant in full beauty growing in the centre of my 
Propagating Tufted Pansies {M, garden. It has attained the height of 5 feet 
Millard), —These plants may be increased easily, from the ground, and 2 feet from the top of the 
(Duttings may be inserted at any time, although flowering stem is covered with hunoreds of 
a cool and shaded position must be selected for small white star-shaped blooms with yellow 
the purpose during the summer-time. The anthers. Many passers-by stop and much 
yotmg CTOwths, or, rather, shoots, which spring admire its beauty, and none seem to have seen 
up in the base of the plant are the kind of cut- it before, neither is its name known, thus 
tings to select, and these may often be detached showing how scarce a plant it is in gardens. I 
with a number of small roots. The strong- wa^ obliged to cover it during winter, as I find 
growing old shoots with hollow stems are that severe frosts damage the young growth, 
useless. The new young growths may he ft »•» a native of the Htnialayau mountains.— 
detached at any lime, anu will not interfere 1^ Vokes, Kimj'^worthy, Hantn. 


margin 
the Iris named, 
with any other 
aquatic plants you 
may have. But 
certainly 12 inches 
of water over any 
of these is ample, 
as no frost would 
I each so low; in 
deed, in Italy so 
much water cover¬ 
ing should beample 
for every purpose. 
It is difficult for us 
to estimate fully 
what plants would 
thrive well with 
you that would be 
too tender with us. 
We ^ve seen the 
scarlet Cardinalis 
Lobelia thriving 
luxuriantly as a 
semi-aquatic here, 
so also Primulas 
rosea and japonica; 

there are 


indeed,, _ 

many plants fond 
of moisture that 
you might try 
doubtless with suc¬ 
cess. On the other 
hand, some plants, 
such as the Apon- 
geton, Vallisneria, 
and others are 
such rank mwera that they soon become a 
serious trouble if planted. There is no reason 
why the yellow Callas should not do well in 
water also. Nymphaaas, like pygmea and var. 
Helveola, should be kept near the pond edge, 
whilst such varieties as N. Laydekeri, lilacaa 
(rosy lilac), N. Marliacea albida (white), N. M. 
rosea (deep rose), N. M. flammea (reddish- 
purple), would suit you. The most satisfactory 
mue Nymphiea here is Stellata, but it is not so 
hardy as those mentioned. Still, it should do 
well in Florence. It is a charming variety. 
Water Lilies are so numerous now that a good 
collection comprises some thirty varieties. Soine 
are exceptionally strong growers under certain 
conditions, and overgrow others. Those named 
do not err in that direction with us. Growers’ 
opinions differ as to the depth of water for the 
plants, some preferring less, others more. A 
range of from 12 inches to 16 inches seems 
ample. The pond should be filled slowly the 
moment planted, and as when the water fully 
covered some refuse would rise to the surface 
that could be skimmed off. Pending fillmgt 
I plants and soil not covered could be frequently 
; syringed with water. Rain water will do no 
hatm ; indeed, it could not be excluded. 


An Iris border at Holland House, Kensington. From a photograph by Mr. T. Dixon. 
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TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 

THE JUNEBERRIES. 

In April and May, when the different speoiee 
of Ainelanchier are in doveer, the garden con> 
tains no more beautiiul shrubs or trees. They 
are perfectly hardy and thrive well under very 
varied conditions as regards soil. Formerly aU 
the North American species were included 
under A. canadensis, but now the plant from 
the Western IStates is looked upon as a distinct 
species, and is mentioned below under the name 

of A. alnifolia ; a dwarf*p;rowing one from the _ ______ 

eastern side of the Continent is also accorded ! rotunJifolia, Aronia Amelanohier, &c. 
specific rank. The Japanese Amelanchier is , The variety oretioa, from Crete, Dalmatia, &c., 
regarded as a variety of A. canadensis, has the under surface of the leaves clothed with 
In nurseries A. canadensis is frequently i white felted hairs. G. 

grafted, various stocks being used; amongst 
others the Hawthorn. It, however, does in¬ 
finitely better on its own roots, and as it is a 
quick grower and is readily rais^ from seeds or 


as broad. A. oligocarpa is in cultivation at 
Kew, where it was received some two or three 
years ago from Professor C. S. Sargent, of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

A. VULGARIS, the only Europe^ sj^ies of the 
genus, is a low tree with soft edible black fruit. 
It attains a height of 15 feet or 20 feet, and is a 
very desirable acquisition to any garden on 
account of the profusion with which its white 
flowers are produced. According to Txiudon, it 
was introduced into this country in 1596, but it 
is not nearly so frequently grown as it deserves 
to be. It is mentioned in some books and 
catalogues under the names of Amelanchier 


Golden Elder for aoreen (CavldmU).— 

_ . As you required your hedge of above to grow 

Uyer^ there is no necessity or even excuse for j tali it is a pity the bushes were cut down last 
gifting. Tlmt some of the Juneberries are autumn. The intense golden colour of this 
cajmble of being utilised for the sake of their ornamental shrub is much heightened, and the 
fruit is evident from the following extract from foliage comes finer when the plants are annually 
the seventh report of the Mon¬ 
treal Horticultural Society, 

1881 : “ Professor J. Macoun, of 
Belleville, says that it is col¬ 
lected in immense quantities on 
the Upper Peace River, and 
forms quite an article of food 
and tiMe.” He further adds 
that **when he was at Dun- 
vegan the Indian half-breeds 
were camped out collecting the 
berries, then in their prime 
(Aug. 6). It is pressed by 
Indian women into square cakes, 
and used (dried) by the Hudson 
Bay Company in pemmican.” 

A. CANADENSIS. — The plant 
here figured not unfrequently 
attains a height in this country 
of 30 feet or even 40 feet, with a 
stem from 6 inches to 8 inches or 
more in diameter. It has crim¬ 
son or purplish-red fruit, smaller 
than tnat of the Western June- 
berry, and has hard, heavy, 
very strong wood. In autumn 
the decaying leaves are very 
attractive, sometimes assuming 
a rich red colour. Amon«t its 
other English names are Shad- 
bush, Sm^oe, Indian Pear, 

Sugar Plum, and Sno^ Mes- 
pilus. Some of the Latin names 
connected with this species in 
wdening books, nurseijmen’s 
usts, etc., are Amelanchier Bo- 
tryapium, A. lancsefolia, Aronia 
Boti^pium, Mesnilus canaden¬ 
sis, M. nivea, ana Pyras Botry- 
apium. It is a native of the 
eastern side of North America. 

A. ALNIFOLIA differs from 
A. canadensis in its much larger 

fruits, in its shorter, denser racemes, its and severely pruned ; but in your case it would 
more erect spreading habit, and in its dark have been better not to out them back at all, 
green leaves, the edges of which are usually ; merely confining the pruning operation to stop- 



The Juneberry (Amelanohier canadensiH) From a photograph by Mr. E. L. 
Bland, Tobarcooran, Carnmoney, Co. Antrim. 


quite entire for more than half their length and 
coarsely toothednear the tip. No doubt the June¬ 
berries mentioned in the Montreal report, which 
yielded such excellent fruit, belong to this species. 
This shrub grows only about 6 feet or 8 feet 
high, and is found in the mountains from British 
America to California, Utah, and Colorado, and 


ping the lateral growths as they appear. This 
can be done during the summer. As soon as a 
side shoot has made two or three leaves pinch 
out the point. The leaves remaining will assist 
the plant considerably, at the same time the check 
caum to these shoots will send the sap to the 
upper branches, and thus extend them. As a 


from the Pacific to the Rooky Mountains, fertiliser some well-decayed farmyard-manure, 
Minnesota, and Lake Winnipeg. The following preferably from the stable, might be used as a 
are some of the names under which this species | mulch, but as the season is advancing the best 
is met with in gardens : A. canadensis pumila, ^ help you can give the bushes will be some 
A. florida, A florida p^vifolia, A. ovalis serai- i liquid-manure. A good watering now with 
integrifolia, Aronia alnifolia, etc. | 1 gallon of stable or cowshed drainings to 

A. OLIGOCARPA. —Unlike A. canadensis, which ! 5 gallons or 6 gallons of water should assist them 
is usually found in dry woods, this is an inhabi-1 very much, mving this at intervals of two or 
tant of cold swamps and mountain bogs, and, ! three weeks during the summer.—E. 
according to Dr. I^reno Watson, is found only j Old WIUOWB hollowed OQt (8/>riny&oss). 


Qorthwa^ from Labrador and Rupert’s Land 
to Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Northern 
New England and New York, and the 
•bores of Lake Superior. It is a low shrub. 


—We think yon would do more harm than good 
in filling up the trunks of these trees with clay 
and ashes. The stem of Willow-trees has a 
tendency to split and decay, but so long as the 


rarely more than 2 feet to 4 feet high, and the ' bark is uninjured the trees apparently do not 
long-stalked flowers are solitary or in pairs, or suffer. Filling up with clay would prevent the 
rarely three or four in a raceme. The large I bark from healing over as it does when left to 
sweet fmit is dark blue-nurple in colour, covers | Nature. When large trees of any kind are out I 
with a heavy bloom, ana is often twice as long ' down, the trunk may ofcen be preserved if the I 
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top is shielded by a niece of sheet-iron, but even 
in this case it woula be inadvisable to place it 
immediately upon the trunk. 

Spirasa Japonloa {Mid - Lanarl). ^ 
Although this is a half-aquatic and prefers 
abundance of moisture it does not follow that it 
will flourish when the pots are stood in saucers 
of water. Under such conditions stagnation is 
caused which is detrimental to the plant’s well¬ 
being. It is advisable to see that the roots are 
never allowed to become dry, and to secure this let 
the plants be placed on inverted pots, the latter 
standing in water, then moisture arises that 
the roots can utilise. As a stimulant we prefer 
weak soot-water to start with, then weak doses 
of liquid-manure made from fresh cow-dung. 
Many noted plantsmen who have large water 
tanks available find it a good practice to put in 
such tanks a bag each of cow-dung and soot. 
This water is given at every watering, and it 
affords a safe if weak stimulant for almost every 
plsmt grown, supplementing it by stronger doses 
for special subjects. 

Portugal Laurels and Oupressus 
recently planted {Springhofift).—AxQ you 
quite sure that the plants are 
dying, or are they merely 
(bedding their leaves, as most 
evergreens will do after trans¬ 
planting ? If the wood appears 
green and somewhat moist, you 
will know that the plants will 
recover ; but if it is as dry as 
sticks there would be little 
chance of growth except from 
the base. Both kinds are very 
difficult to transplant success¬ 
fully. If they had been fre¬ 
quently moved, as all evergreens 
should be before they leave the 
nursery, they will doubtless 
recover, but if the roots carried 
little or no soil, and they were 
good-sized trees, it is doubful if 
they will survive. We much 
prefer planting medium-sized 
plants of evergreens, and we 
think a great mistake is made 
in purchasing plants too large. 
We should advise you to leave 
these apparently dead trees as 
they are at present. When 
they have shed their leaves, if 
they are alive you will observe 
signs of vitaiity before long, 
but you will certainly kill them 
outright if you manured them 
now. What would help them 
would be to make a saucer¬ 
like cavity around each plant, 
and give them a good watering ; 
then when the water has disap¬ 
peared fill in the soil again. Of 
course, you must not remove 
the soil sufficiently to disturb 
the roots. 

Dwarf shrubs and 
bulbs In beds.— In a gar¬ 
den set apart for shrubs and hardy plants 
principally I have some beds of Rhododen¬ 
drons and hardy Azaleas. Some of these 
beds are on the side of a hill, and the under 
stratum being limestone, the Rhododendrons 
would not thrive. Accordingly, I resolved to 
destroy them. The site being within sight of 
the abbey, it was necessary to plant something 
which would thrive and give a continued dis¬ 
play. After removing some of the peat soil and 
adding some of a more lasting nature, I obtained 
some nice young plants of Berberis Darwini and 
B. stenophylla, Clethra alnifolia, Olearia Haasti, 
Rhododendrum hirsutum, Moutan and herba¬ 
ceous Pseonies. These I planted at one time, 
keeping the Barberries at the back. The 
Olearias are placed equally about the bed with 
the Moutan Paeonies amongst them, and towards 
the outside are the Rhododendrons and Clethras, 
allowing room for planting herbaceous Paeonies 
near the front. These Paeonies are kept far 
enough back to allow of clumpsof early-blooming 
Narcissi, Tulips, etc., and as the Paeonies are 
the late-blooming kinds they do not begin to 

g row early, thus giving the foliage of the 
ulbs time to ripen. Near the front I have 
planted clumps of late-blooming Tulips. In 
the centre of the bed 1 left room amongst the 
shrubs and here I plant Gladioli of leveial 
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kinds, from ten to twenty bulbs in a place. 
This bed is very eflFective for a long time, one 
thing following the other from February till 
Ojtooer.—D. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CALADIUMS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
These handsome Aroids have the reputation of 
being easily grown, and they are, for it takes a 
considerable amount of indifferent treatment to 
kill them. But, in common with many things 
that get the character of being easy to manage, 
they are often met with in a condition that 
renders them of comparatively little use outside 
the stove in which they are grown, from the fact 
that if they are moved, even in summer, to a 
place where there is less heat, accompanied with 
a drier atmosphere than that of the house in 
which they have been grown, the foliage flags 
eo as to make them anything but ornamental. 
Leaving out of the question their near allies, the 
Alocasias, which by common consent are now 
separated from them, the Caladiums are prover¬ 
bially thin, soft-leaved plants, especially the 


ning to move be kept near the glass, with not 
too much humidity in the atmosphere. When 
I plants that require stove heat are so placed 
I early in the season, it makes up for the limited 
j amount of air which the time of the year and 
the state of the weather permit to be given. 

The best way of wintering these plants is to 
allow them to remain through the season of rest 
in the pots in which they have been grown, in a 
I warm house, with, as a matter of course, the 
. soil quite dry. It is now time to start them, 
previous to which they should be repotted in 
' new soil. They are not particular as to the 
nature of the material in which they are grown 
I —peat or loam —provided it is of a moderately 
free, open character, and made fairly rioh by the 
I addition of rotten manure, such as is procurable 
from an old hot-bed, or that has done duty in 
the Mushroom-house. In common with other 
quick-growing, free-rooting plants, they require 
a fair amount of root room, and should have pots 
proportionate in sizs to the strength and size the 
roots have attained. In the case of large tubers 
that will push up a quantity of young shoots it 
is well to thin these out moderately when a few 
inches long, the effect of which will be to throw 
more substance into the leaves of those that are 



Caladiuin arjfyrites. 


newer varieties of Continental origin. Yet 
despite the natural delicate texture of their 
leaves, much may be done by judicious cultiva¬ 
tion to «ve them more substance, and thereby I 
enable them to be moved for a time in summer to | 
a conservatory that is kept moderately close, i 
and where when in good condition they are 
always welcome. The way in which some of the 
Covent Garden ^^rowers who cultivate these 
plants for market biing them out, especially the 
beautiful C. argyrites, proves whatcan be accom¬ 
plished by right management. Such sorts as C. 
Wighti, that have more green in their leaves than 
some of the newer kinds, are the best to grow for 
ordinary purposes. Indigenous to hot countries 
as the species of Caladiums are from whence the 
varieties now in existence have sprung, they, of | 
course, require a considerable amount of heat to I 
grow them, but to counteract the effect of this | 
and the naturally soft texture of their foliage, | 
they should be grown in light houses or pits, | 
and stood as near the glass as possible all i 
through the time their growth is being made. | 
It is not enough, as it would seem to m some¬ 
times supposed, to give the plants a fair amount 
of light after a considerable part of their' 
season’s growth has been made, and under con-' 
ditions that are wanting in this most important 
point; they must from the flrst of their begin- j 


retained, at the same time preventing the head 
of foliage getting overcrowded. The coolest 
end of a warm stove is the beet place for these 
plants, as it is here that whatever air is given 
during the early months of the year should be 
admitted. Thin-leaved subjects like Caladiums 
cannot bear full exposure to the sun after it 
gets powerful, as if it does not actually scorch 
them it destroys much of the fresh-looking ap¬ 
pearance that is an essential feature in th^ 
foliage. But no more shade should be given 
than is absolutely required. Caladiums are 
little troubled with insects, unless red-spider 
happens to attack them, which it often does if 
the atmosphere of the house is kept too dry. If 
this little pest is allowed even for so short a 
time to hold possession, it spoils the colour of 
the leaves so far that nothing can be done to set 
them right for the season. A regular appli¬ 
cation of the syringe, which should be used 
daily, will prevent this insect gaining a footing. 

Grown in the way just alluded to, Caladiums 
are much more useful than when treated in a 
manner that results in their flagging immediately 
they are moved from the stove, the oppressive 
atmosphere of which makes it not the most 
inviting place in which to see them. When grown 
so as to giv'e a maximum amount of solidity and 
endurance to the foliage, few things have a more 


telling effect than three or four leaves of a 
medium-sized variety placed loo&ely along with 
a few tall spikes of flowers in a large vase ; so 
arranged in water they will last for several 
days. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Grubs on Pluni'trees (G/eine»n).—The 
grabs attacking your Plum-trees are the cater¬ 
pillars of one of the bell-moths or Tortrices. 
The black insects are one of the aphides, moat 
probably Aphis prani. iSpraying the trees with 
Paris-green is tne best remedy for the cater¬ 
pillars. It is best bought in the form of a paste, 
and is a very poisonous substance, so that trees 
bearing fruit should not • bo sprayed with it 
within a month of picking the crop. For use 
I cz. should be dissolved in 15 gallons of water, 
and twice as much lime (by bulk) should be 
added to prevent injury to the leaves. The 
mixture should be kept very well stirred, as the 
Paris-green is very heavy, and if allowed to sink 
CO the b:)ttom some of the mixture will be too 
weak and the remainder too strong, and injury 
will bo done to the foliage. When the aphides 
are within the curled up leaves it is impoesible 
to reach them with any insecticide, and as they 
feed on the juices of the leaves they are not 
affected by the Paris-green mixture to any great 
extent. Washing with the following mixture 
would be useful as a remedy both for the cater¬ 
pillars and the aphides: ^ oz. of arsenate nf 
4 oda, ^ oz. acetate of lead, 8 oz. of paraffiii 
emulsion, well mixed in .3 gallons of water.— 
Q. S. 8. 

WlrewormB {fl. X. Campbell ).—Treating 
the seeds as you have done will no doubt prevent 
the wireworms from attacking them, but I do 
not see how it can preserve the roots later on 
from the attentions of these insects. It would 
be just the same with any other application that 
you might use. Wireworms may ^ trapped by 
burying small slices of Mangolds, Turnips (Car¬ 
rots, or Potatoes near the plants they are 
ittacking, about an inch below the surface, or 
by scattering small pieces of oil cake about; these 
traps should bo examined every morning.— 
G. S. S. 

Grubs for name (-i/iV/</Aam).—The grubs 
you sent are those of one of the daddy-long-legs, 
probably of the common species, Tipulaoleracea, 
but they wore so bruised and shrivelled up by 
being packed loose in the box that I cannot say 
for certain. They are very di Hi colt pests to 
destroy, having very thick, tough skins, and 
seem to be unharmed by heat or cold, drought 
or dampness. Living, as they do, at the roots 
of plants, it is impossible to kill them with any 
insecticide, but watering with a strong solution 
of nitrate of soda, salt, or guano is very dis¬ 
tasteful to the grubs, and is of benefit to the 
plants. Hoeing or digging the ground near the 
plants, and then dressing with lime and soot, is 
useful. They may be trapped by burying slices 
of Turnips, Mangolds, Potatoes, or Carrots 
about an inch below the surface. A small 
skewer should be stuck into each, so that they 
may be found more readily. Or pieces of slate, 
tile, board, or turf should be laid about, as they 
are fond of crawling under such things. Ex¬ 
amine th 2 traps every morning.—G. S. 8. 
Gooseberry bushes attacked {K. 0 ). 

—From your description your Gooseberry 
bushes are attacked by one of the ** cluster- 
cup” fungi (.^jidium gro88ulari;c), a fungus 
that is by no means uncommon on Gooseberry 
bushes, but it does not infest them to such an 
extent as to cause any real injury. I should 
pick off as many of the infected fruit and leaves 
as possible, and then, if you thought it worth 
while, spray the bushes with Bordeaux- 
mixture ” once a week for three weeks. Gather 
up and burn all the leaves as soon as they have 
fallen in the autumn.—G. S. S. 

Roses attacked (Veriicut). —The insect 
attacking your Roses is the weevil—the Clay- 
coloured weevil (Otiorhynchus picipes). You 
cannot do better than search for them at night, 
as they often fall when a bright light is thrown 
upon them. It is advisable to lay a white 
cloth of some kind under the bushes so that 
when they fall they may be easily seen. They 
usually only feed at night, hiding themselves so 
cleverly during the day that they are very difli- 
oult to find. If, however, small bundles of hay 
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^ V dry Mom are tied to the atema, the weevila 
' vQl, moat probably, make oae of them to ahelter I 
^ ik Theae buodlea ahoald be examined every | 
aoming.—Q. S. 8. | 

lojary to fruit by fliea {Col. J. E. 
MtiinH ).—I think that you moat have made 
ame miatake aa to the author of the injuriea to 
, roar fruit. The fliea you aent are aMoimena of 
kie of the green-bottle fliea, probably Lucilia 
r.vsar, a apeciea very nearly allied to the common 
I blue-little fly. The fliea usually feed on decaying 
^ animal matter or duns, but fish or any raw fleah 
will attract them. I nave no doubt that they 
would auck the juicea of fruit, but I do not 
j think that they would be able to pierce the 
I skin. The fliea lay their eggs in carrion or 
I dung, on which their grubs fern. The removal 
of any matter of thia kind would be advan- 
j tageoua. Anyone who was dexterous in the use 
, of a butterfly-net might catch large numbers of 
them where they abound, and they would be 
probably attracted from the fruit by hanging 
up pieces of raw meat, stale fish, etc. If thia I 
was found auccesaful they might perhaps be 
poisoned by rubbing the meat with arsenic, but 


flowers than the type. All thMe little Araleaa 
form far more pleasing specimens on their own 
roota than they do when grafted, though graft¬ 
ing is so universally employed in the propam- 
tion of A7.aleas. There is no reason why this 
should be, as cuttings strike root readily enough 
and grow away freely afterwards. The bMt 
cuttings are famished by the young, growing 
shoots taken just as they have lost their suc¬ 
culent character, and before they become firm. 
They should without delay be dibbled into well- 
drained pots of very sandy peat, and kept close 
in a temperature above that of an ordinary 

g reenhouse till they are rooted, which will not 
e long. The young plants thus obtained should 
be stopped freely daring their earlier staros, in 
order to Uy the founation of a good oushy 
specimen. T. 


A COT PAGE GARDEN IN HAMPSHIRE. 
Thk annexed engraving shows a quaint cottage 
and its garden at West Green, Hartley Witney, 
Hampshire. * Few words are necessa^ to de¬ 
scribe it. The illustration speaks ^r itself, 


those, too, frequently set up in both national 
and local exhibitions. To efleot a pleasing 
and artistic association of colour it is 
important that a proper sequence of shades 
be observed, and as an illustration of thia point 
let us commence with, say, pure white. From 
this we may paM on through several shados 
of .cream to primrose, thence through numerous 
tones of pale and sulphur yellows, deepeoing 
as we proceed, until a clear yellow is reached. 
From this point we again pass on to rich yellow, 
orange, terra-cotta, bronr.s, bright crimaon, and 
deeper shades of the latter colour. In this way 
toward red, claret, amaranth, purple, magenta, 
rose, mauve, pink, and again find ourselves back 
at the starting point. In the colours above 
noted many lovely intermediate shades are of 
course omitted, but one endowed with ordinary 
intelligence should be able to put these in their 
proper place. By a proper observance of the 
above rule we can see that white, pale yellow, 
and deeper yellows will work together pleasingly; 
also that yellows in different shades, orange, 
salmon, terra-cotta, and bronxs make a pretty 
combination. By extending this combination of 



CottAge and cottage garden in llaupahire. 


then neat care would have to be taken that 
cats, dogs, or birds did not get at it.—G. 8. 8. 


SMALL GROWING AZALEAS. 

Among the greenhouse Azaleas there are several 
bmall-flowering formi, many of which are just 
now at their beet, in which stage they form a 
pleasing change from the larm blossoms of the 
ludian section. Of these little Azaleas we have 
A. calyoiflora, A. obtusa and its white variety, 
as well as anuena and numerous hybrid 
raised between this last and various forms of the 
Indian section. The first hybrids were raised 
by Mr. Carmichael when at Sandringham, and 
some of them are still among the best that we 
h ive. A much more recent form is lUaminator, 
which is exceedingly free-blooming and very 
b. ight and eflective, the colour being a kind of 
deep rosy-magenta, shaded in the centre with 
vermilion. A. obtusa is a pretty little free- 
flowerii^ form with orange-red blossoms. There 
is a variety of this with white flowers, some of 
which, however, are oocasionally striped with 
red. A good deal in the way of A. obtusa is A 
c ilyciflora, but in this last the calyx 
segments are enlarged as in the ordinary A. 
am«*^aa. This (A. amccna) has a variety, (Jald- 
weLli, which is a stronger groy;^ and has largi>r 
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and as regards the garden, flowers and vegetables 
are frequently surprisingly well grown in cot¬ 
tage gardens, so much so that one marvels at 
the oottager’ssuooess. The reason is a few things 
are grown, and these are not neglected. There 
is no attempt to grow mere oolieotions. 


HOUSB AND WINDOW 
QARDBNINO. 

TABLE DECORATIONS. 

(In reply to *‘0. P.”) 

The columns of Gardening Illustrated always 
contain information as to the way to arrange 
table deoorations. At different seasons hints 
are given as to the most suitable subjects to 
use and their method of arrangement, but in 
the present oase we imagine your desire is to 
make a display during the summer season, and 
poMibly to arrange a table decoration for your 
local show. Of course, natural taste is neces¬ 
sary, and the choice ef colours is impm’tant. 
The art of blending the oolours seems to be 
little understood, and to bring about a number 
of pleasing contrasts also seems to have received 
little attention, if we may judge by the floral 
arrangements of ininy diuner tables, and 


colour, and embracing some of the bright and 
rich shades of crimson, a glorious Mend of 
oolours must naturally ensue. An unusual 
I association specially effective under artificial 
' light is that of some of the claret, magenta, 
amaranth, and purple colours, and a pleasing 
combination is that of white, pink, rose-pink, 
mauve, and hlac, and so on. (jontrasts are not 
so easily brought about, more particalarly those 
I of a pleasing nature; the contrast must not be 
! too violent. A few instamoes of useful combi¬ 
nation in this respect will answer, such as lilac 
and puzple, pink and white, purple and white, 

I pale yellow and blue, and yellow and white. 

I SuliioieDt has now been said to make the pleasing 
I association of colours a oomparativelv easy task. 

I When there is a dearth of flowers, the difficulty 
I may, to a large extent, be overcome by sorting 
I out the different oolot^ and arranging these in 
I the progression of their various shades. Having 
settlM the question of colour, the chief difficulty 
is now got over, and to the use of the various 
reoeptames and their position we will now 
briefly refer. 

I In arranging table deoorations, the aim ahoul 1 
I be to bring i^ut something original, at the 
I same time artistic. As to Uie drapery, mostly 
arranged in the centre of the table, this is a 
matter of taste, and is by no means indisptriieable. 
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la the choice of highly-coloured material, care tion may bring into effect some varied designs 
must be taken that this does not clash in any : in table decoration. 

way with the flowers used. Many exceedingly I Remember that proper association of colours 
chaste and pretty effects may be produced with-1 is important, light and elegant arrangement 
out the aid of drapery, etc., and on this account | of the flowers and foliage, and a constant change 
avoid its use as much as possible. The older j of subjects, and, if possible, a varied assortment 
method of arrangement was the sole use of ' of receptacles for the flowers. Let these points 
^jpergnes, these varying in number according to ' be projper observed, and it is then safe to 
the size of the table. In the purchase of state the result will be gratifying. Always 
^ergnes, always get clear ordinary white glass. | remember, too, when wiring flowers with weak 
Each trumpet should have its opening pointing | stems, as one is frequently obliged to do, to 
as upright as possible, as this makes the arrange- hide the stem as much as possible, 
ment of the flowers easier. Arrange these 
lightly, BO that they stand out well above the 
opening of the vase. Do not be afraid of the 
first few flowers presenting a somewhat con 


SNAPDRAGONS ON WALLS. 

A PRETTY picture in a garden is an old Moss- 
^icuous position, as this elfect may be toned covered wall, with Fumitories, Snapdragons, 


down by the use of the shorter and smaller 
flowers. Some of the smaller trumpets of the 
^pergnes need not hold more than three or four 
medium-sized flowers, especially if these are 
arranged so that each flower gives an account of 


and other simple hardy flowers established in 
the chinks. Glimpses of true natural gardening 
of this kind are far too seldom seen, and the 
rich beauty of such features makes a deeper 
impression from its unusual occurrence. It is 


itself. Pieces of Fern, Asparagus, Smilax, and j well-known that the Snapdragon will flourish 
other equally pleasing trailing material from our as well on an old weather-beaten wall or ruin as 
hedgerows may overhang the mouthpiece of j in the ground and the annexed illustration 
each vase, but this must not bo overdone. The shows it amidst happy surroundings. A wall 
largest and central trumpet in the ^pergne of such length smothered with such a homely 


Snapdragons on waJl. 


should bo devoted to the larger flowers, kept 
well up above the opening. The flowers in 
each case may be kept in almost any desired 
position with green Moss, and place a little of 
this material in each receptacle before the 
flowers are arranged in them. The base of an 
epergne should be carefully arranged, as this is 
the portion of the stand which comes more par¬ 
ticularly under notice. Keep the flowers up¬ 
right, and fix them firmly, sloping down gently 
to the edge. Large Fern fronds. Asparagus, and 
sprin of tinted foliage should give the necessary 
finish to the base, and as a finishing touch to the 
whole arrangement a few pieces of Grass may 
be inserted here and there. Less pretentious 
displays may be made by the use of an Epergne 
in the centre, small hand-baskets at either end, 
and three or four small glasses alongside these 
on each side of the table. Another design may 
be had by using for the centre a small hand- 
basket, and at either end relatively small trumpet 
vases. Again, small specimen glasses or a 
variety of the charming little glasses now so 
largely seen may be requisitioned for both sides 
of the table. As a change, too, sometimes in the 
nlace of hand-baskets or trumpet vases it may 
be well to use shallow dishes, of which there are 
BO many charming designs. It will thus be seen 


1 . w. * . -As 

to their treatment, they all like plenty of heat 
! and moisture ; certainly not less than Go degs. 
that anyone with taste and a. little disorimina- i at night should be afforded, and in the case of 


flower as the common Snapdragon would be a 
true garden of beauty in the summer months. 
There is no trouble in cultivation, the plants 
simply reproducing themselves from self-sown 
seed—a perpetual succession of flowers without 
the necessity for either sowing or planting. The 
old walls that surround large country seats are 
often surmounted with a rich growth of Snap¬ 
dragons, that flourish in the chinks where there 
is scarcely a scrap of soil. Those who have 
walls cold and forbidding in their bald ugliness 
should sow seeds of the yellow Fumitory', Snap¬ 
dragon, and other wall plants to hide the bricks 
or stones. What charming results may be 
obtained the illustration will tell. Then there 
are a number of Ferns that will revel in such 
spots as the charming Wall Rue. Contrast this 
picture with a wall unadorned by vegetation of 
any kind ! 

Six beat table planta for exhibi- 
tlOD— Orotona (L. C\ can tho¬ 

roughly recommend the following selection for 
growing in 6-inch pots: Cocos Weddelliana, 
Aralia Veitchi, A. elegantissima, Dracaena Miss 
Glendenning, Croton superba, C. Chelsoni. 
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the Crotons the more sunlight they obtain th 
better will be the colour, providing always du 
attention is paid to the watering. The Araliai 
Cocos, and Dracc'enas should have the same tern 
perature as the Crotons, but require shading 
The best compost for Crotons is loam and leaf 
mould in equal parts, with a sprinkling of saoi 
and bone-meal added. Dracrenas prefer a rich 
friable loam, well drained ; Aralias sandy loan 
and peat in equal parts ; and Cocos rich loanj 
soil. The names of the specimens sent are, 1, 
Croton Queen Victoria ; 2, C. undulatus ; 3, C, 
nobilis ; 4, C. aureus marmoratus ; 5, C. varis 
gatus; 6, C. Youngi; 7, C. interruptus ; 8, Q 
Wigmani; 9, Dracajna terminalis ; 10, 1). con¬ 
ges ta. 

THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

FRENCH BEANS AS AN ODD CROP. 
Many people who have a little plot of ground t< 
spare have much trouble to find a suitable crop, 
They do not want Cabbage. Peas are verj 
often unsuccessful. What shall we plant 1 
After a long experience of them I can strongly 
recommend Dwarf Beans. I can say I have 
never had them fail. They are less trouble, and 
require less attention than almost any other 
vegetables. 1 have generally grown the 
Canadian Wonder variety. As nearly everyone 
likes French Beans they should be a very 
popular crop, especially to the novice. All they 
require is to be put into the ground about 
3 inches deep, and let them have plenty of 
water from Mginning to end. Many people 
after once trying them, say they are no goM, 
and so tough and poor, which is simply 
because they have let them get dry. With 
plenty of water they are as succulent and tender 
as can be desired. I had a friend the summer 
before last who spoiled a dozen rows by letting 
them getting dry, then blamed the B^s. Of 
course the more the ground is prepared the 
better the crop will be. A garden cannot bo 
dug up too much. Still these Beans will give 
a very fair crop with the smallest amount of 
cultivation, so that those who have but little 
time to spend in their garden can grow a most 
aeceptable dish. Last year 1 was able to gather 
till the end of November ; indeed, 1 surprised a 
friend who prides himself on his garden to see 
what a fine dish of Beans 1 had at the end of 
that month. When the Beans are about 
6 inches high pull the earth up round them, and 
a tool need not be used on them after. They 
will do very well in dry weather if watered three 
times a week. The above few words are to the 
amateur who does his own gardening, but in no 
way advising him not to prepare his Beds before¬ 
hand. 

To make digging as easy as possible get a 
good tool. A fork is not so hand to work as a 
spade. I use a small fork by Vaughan Bros, for 
a good sized garden, and it issurprising howmuch 
ground can bo got ovqr without being tired. 
The earth does not stick to the fork as to a spade, 
which requires scraping every half-dozen spite, 
more or leas according to the nature of the soil. 
The amateur hand will find a D shape handle 
much better to work with than a T, which often 
rubs between the fingers. Of course, one can¬ 
not do everything with a fork, and a spade is 
necesseary as wml. Moreover, the little fork 
does not turn out Potatoes as well as the flat 
prong Potato fork. I have been unable to find 
a fork of this kind with a D handle in Bristol, 
although there are plenty of Vaughan's make on 
sale. Most amateurs make a great mistake in 
going into a tool shop and buying any sort of 
tool that is offered them ; but a good, well 
selected tool will do much towards making work 
a pleasure. And when you have a good one 
always clean it after use ; if put away for any 
length of time rub it with sweet oil and 
paraffin. 

Runner Beans.— It is sometimes urged 
that the use of supports for these Beans, 
whether in the form of tall sticks, string, or 
other means, may be dispensed with, as when 
the plants are sown in rows 3 feet apart, and 
kept well pinched they will fruit for a long 
season. But no one should believe that ^o- 
lutely. Runner Beans being by nature climben, 
continue to fruit so much longer, because until 
frosts destroy the plants growth is so oonlin- 
uous. The pods produced on supported plants 
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are longer, cleaner, and more tender, being of 
qnioker growth. 1 have seen so many Rnnner 
Reane grown under both methods, and can 
testify tnat one row thinly sown in a trench, 
deraly worked, and well manured, then staked, 
ana enabling the plants to run up from 10 feet 
to 11 feet in height will produce more Beans 
and a far superior sample than will three rows 
of the same length, on which the tops are 
pinched, and no supports of any deecription are 
famished.—A. D. 


OHRTSANTHBMUMS. 

PROPAGATING CHRY8ANTHEMU>18. 

In Reply to “ J. R. H.” and “Beginner.” 
You are quite right in sujp^ing that it is the 
general opinion that the thira week ia April is 
late to commence the propagation of Chrysan¬ 
themums. It may safely be taken that growers 
having a large number of plants in large pots 
aoout their greenhouses and conservatories after 
the flowering season is over, and after the plants 
have been cut down, are anxious to see the last 
of them as soon as possible. Therefore, as soon 
as the requisite stock of cuttings has been 
secured, the old plants are got rid of and the 
young ones nursed along carefully daring the 
spring of the year. 

Let me here assure those who are even now 
hesitating whether they shall commence to pro¬ 
pagate a batch of cuttings, that they may safely 
■ begin to take the matter in hand. If it is not 
possible to obtain a hot-bed or any heated 
structure at this season, this need not give the 
intending grower the least concern. A batch 
of plants may be raised with comparative ease 
without the aid of artifloial heat. A cold green¬ 
house, frame, or a window in a warm position 
will answer the purpose, and without much 
trouble, provided soil and proper conditions are 
afl^orded. In two or three weeks, it is safe to 
state, several nicely rooted cuttings should be 
ready for potting on. If one has a number of old 
stock-plants, these should now be bristling 
with cuttings that will root much qnioker than 
any which may be selected during the orthodox 

E iriod of propagation—December to January. 

ven if one is without old plants, most of the 
trade growers could provide cuttings at this 
season. Any light gritty soil will answer the 
purpose, although loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
^he two former in equal quantities, are the best. 
Shallow boxes and small pots are well suited 
for inserting the cuttings, although the cuttings 
root well if a shallow bed of soil be made up 
ou the greenhouse staging or in a cold-frame. 
Into any of the foregoing the cuttings may be 
dibbled, pressing the soil firmly at the base of 
each one. In the boxes or the shallow beds 
referred to, the cuttings should be inserted in 
rows, and a label stuck behind the first cutting 
in the rows, in each instaace, and working 
from back to front. If the soil is fairly moist, 
no water will be needed at first, but when the 
soil gives proof of getting somewhat dry, water 
overhead carefully with a fine-rosed can. Often 
growers have advocated the need of keeping the 
propagating-frame, or whatever receptacle may 
be us^ for the purpose, air-ti^ht, or as nearly 
air-tight as possible. A position where the 
condition of the atmosphere may be kept 
fairly close answers well, and although the 
cuttings may flag and afp^arances seem 
discouraging, this need give cne little 
concern, because ia a week or two it will be 
observed how the leaves, one after the other, 
freshen up, and soon after they appear quite 
stiff and erect. Immediately it is seen the 
cuttings hare rooted they should be potted up 
singly into small fiO’s. These 3-inch TOts are 
quite large enough to begin with, and if the 
young plants are potted firmly, and then stood 
in a cold-frame, kept close for a few days, they 
will soon become established, and may then be 
exposed to the open. When these plants have 
filled the pots with roots, pot on into fi-inch 
pots, using soil made up of fibry-loam two parts, 
half part each of leaf-mould and rotten manure, 
and plenty of coarse sand. To every bushel of 
soil, mix a 5 inch potful of some approved 
artificial manure and bone-meal, and when 
mixed properly proceed with the repotting, 
inereasing the mmnesa of the soil, l^en 
ready for the final potting use 8-inoh pots, as 
|heee in almost every instance are large enough 


for plants propagated so late in the season. 
When mixing the compost for the final potting, 
add another part of loam to the other con¬ 
stituents mentioned for the previous potting, 
and over the crocks place a handful of ^-in^ 
bones or crushed oyster shells. Cover the 
drainage with rough tufts of loam, and when 
the plant is placed in position, ram the soil 
down all round it with a wedge-shaped rammer. 
Stand the plants in batches of ten to twenty for 
a week, and until they have started into growth 
again, and before standing them out in rows 
give them a good watering. If the young 
plants have not made a natural break by the 
end of May, and they should be establish^ in 
3 inch pots by that time, pinch out the points 
and take up three shoots in all cases where 
they appear to be strong enough. Weak- 
growing sorts might be connned to two shoots. 
A good open position the plants must have, and 
ample room to tie out the growths should also 
be allowed for. First crown-buds must be re¬ 
tained, and by following this rule good, dwarf 
plants may be raised. 


OhryBanthemiims floweriog in 
amali pots — Chrysanthemums 

may be grown satisfactorily and flowered in 6-inch 
pots, but cuttings inserted quite late in the 
spring succeed better under this method of 
culture than those rooted earlier. Some of the 
best blooms for exhibition are obtained in this 
way, and many sorts difficult to grow in the 
ordinary manner, by rooting the cuttings late 
and retaining the first bud appearing in the tip 
of the shoot, may be had in perfection with 
little trouble. The soil should be of good 
quality; in fact, similar to the compost pre¬ 
scribed in these columns for final potting. You 
do not say when your plants were propagated, 
so we are in the dark as to their present condi¬ 
tion. This system of culture in small pots 
deserves greater attention, as with comparative 
ease the cuttings may be rooted, and the result¬ 
ing plants grown on with every prospect of 
success, while for the small glass structures of 
many amateur gardeners they are specially 
adapted. Plants from cuttings inserted during 
July and August may even be flowered in 5-inch 
pots, and give good blooms. 


ORCHIDS. 

MILTONIA8. 

Amongst the Miltonias there is nothing to equal 
the best form of M. Moreliana, tuualTy known 
under the name of M. Moreliana atro-rubens, 
producing, as it does, immense flowers in pro¬ 
portion to the size of the plant, of an intense 
deep reddish-purple in colour. The flowers are 
of an enduring character, lasting in good condi¬ 
tion for five or six weeks, and appearing at the 
season when Orchid flowers are scarcest renders 
it a moat desirable plant. The well known M. 
spectabilis is aUo a very handsome species; its 
light coloured flowers with a rose-purple centre 
are always appreciated. It is also an autumn- 
flowering plant. The same remarks apply to 
M. Candida, which is well worth extended 
cultivation, particularly the best variety, M. 
Candida grandifiora, as also several of the 
forms of M. Clowesi, M. cuneata, M. flavescens, 
M. Regnelli, M. Russelliana, M. stellata, M. 
Blunti, and M. Peetersiana. These Miltonias 
are plants that may be said bo have compara¬ 
tively little rest, for almost as soon as the 
blooming is over the slow development of their 
new growth commences. Nevertheless, they 
should be kept somewhat drier at the roots 
after the flowers fade than at any other period. 
It is also advisable to considerably reduce the 
amount of atmospheric moisture around them. 

If the plants are kept too moist at this stage, 
and fl^wth be encouraged, such treatment 
would certainly bring the plcmts into irregular 
habits, and this would cause them to make growth 
daring a period known by experienced growers 
to be unsuitable for proper development. They 
would, of course, make their growth earlier, 
and in all probability would fail to produce any 
bloom. It is now a good time to examine these 
Miltonias to see if any of the plants are in need 
, of more root room, as this is the proper season 
to repot them. Like the majority <u Orchids, 

I they do not like root disturbance oftener than 


is really necessary} but when the young 

r wths of such species as M. spectabilis and 
Moreliana have extended so far as to get 
beyond the limits of the pots, they must 
either be divided or have larger pots, for if 
the roots have no soil in which to grow, 
they will cliog to the outsides of the 
pot, where they can receive no sustenance, 
except through atmospheric moisture. In this 
way the growths are likely to deteriorate. 
M. Clowesi, M. stellata, M. Russelliana, 
M. Candida, and M. Regnelli being strong- 
growing species, are best when grown in pots, 
which should at least be two-thirds full of 
drainage. The compost should consist of equal 
parts of peat and Sphagnum Moss. Keep the 
plants well elevated above the rim of the pot, 
with the base of the bulb just touching the 
compost, so that the young breaks now pushing 
will be free from anything likely to rot them. 
Plants that do not require more root room may 
have the old soil carefully picked out down to 
the drainage; the space thus made should be 
refilled with new compost. The white-lipped 
M. cuneata must not be disturbed by repotting 
now as its flower-spikes are consiaerably 
advanced. The dwarf-growing M. spectabilis 
and M. Moreliana are Mst grown in pans, and 
as they extend themselves rapidly in every 
direction, they require consiaerablo rooting 
room. Old plants which have become bare in 
the centre may how be broken up. dead roots 
and useless bulbs should bo cut away, and the 
growing pieces made up afresh. In pot¬ 
ting keep the soil well rounded up above the 
rim of the pan, and with the peat 
and Sphagnum use a liberal quanti^ of 
small pieces of crocks and charcoal. Those 
plants which have but few roots to hold them 
steady should be pegged down to the compost, 
as they will never succeed if not firmly fixed to 
the soil. Small copper wire hooks are best for 
securing them till the new roots have obtained 
a firm hold of the fresh material. A very 
important item towards success in growing these 
Miltonias is to avoid injuring the numerous 
small roots now pushing from the last made 
growths, and to prevent insects from devouring 
them. Woodlice are extremely fond of them, 
and these insects should be trapped with small 
pieces of Potato or Apple, laid on the compost, 
examining them at every opportunity. The 
ii^hole of the Miltonias mentioned will grow 
thoroughly well in a rather shady part of the 
intermediate-house ; when grown in a very light 
poiition their foliage becomes far more yellow 
than is desirable. For a few weeks after repot¬ 
ting very little water is needed at the root, but 
when growing freely keep them moderately 
moist, and when the flower spikes appear more 
frequent waterings are necessary. W., B. 


WORK IN THE APIARY. 

To assist swarms in the building out of combe 
for the reception of honey and brood, tiie use of 
artificial comb foundation cannot be too strongly 
urged, for in the manufacture of wax large 
quantities of honey are consumed by the Bees, 
and much time spent them within the hive 
at a time so valuable tot honey-gathering that 
the Bee-keeper who uses foundation in quantity 
has an immense advantage over the one who 
does not. In the oonstmotiem of combs in the 
natural way, the wax-makers, having consumed 
a quantity of honey, form a cluster and hang 
from the top of the hive, suapending themselves 
one to another by attaching the olaws of the 
forelegs of the lower-most to the hind legs of 
those next above. They remain in this position 
for some hours, daring which wax is secreted, 
or, rather, the substance to be ultimately con¬ 
verted into wax, and thin flakes exude from the 
membrane of the wax pockets, upon which a 
Bee leaves the cluster, and passes to the top of 
the hive. There it clears a space and lays the 
foundation of the comb by heaping together all 
the lamina it has secreted, after having converted 
it into true wax bv a kneading process performed 
by its tongue. Other Bees follow, and add to 
the little lump of wax till a rough piece is foi med 
about half an inch long, but in which thei e is 
no form of ceils, this being left to another stt of 
Bees, who take in hand this little lump of wax, 
and form in it the base of the cells; as these ara 
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drawu out the wAx-makers increase the magni¬ 
tude of the rough partition wall, and thus the 
work proceeds till the comb is completely worked 
out. 

h rames of clean comb saved from last season 
will now be found most valuable for introducing 
into hives needing more comb space, but failing 
these a stock noting more room must be sup¬ 
plied with sheets of comb foundation. For 
standard frames the sheets of foundation should 
be out 13.^ inches long, and 7]^ inches wide. It 
is usually fixed by means of a saw scarf sawn 
through the top bar nearly from end to end, 
and to keep it in the centre foundation fixers 
aresometimes used, the iron prongs of which keep 
it steady. After the Bses have worked out the 
cells the fixerscan be removed. If it is not wished 
to use whole sheets of foundation, strips about 
2 inches wide may be provided to the underside 
of the top bars, but it must be remembered that 
without some sort of guide to the Bees to build 
the combs in the centre of the frames, the combs 
are liable to be so built as to join the frames 
together to the loss of the advantages of the 
movable comb system. The foundation used 
for sectional boxes is thinner than that used in 
the bodv of the hive, and made from wax of a 
pale colour. It is well not to fix foundation 
into frames or sections until likely to be soon 
wanted for use, as it has a tendency to become 
dry and brittle, and to break when the Bees 
cluster upon it. This comb foundation being 
stamped by rollers which are accurately en¬ 
graved, ensures much more regularity of cells 
than those of naturally built comb. 

As soon as the cells are built the rearing of 
the brood becomes the chief object and care of 
the Bees, the workers being constantly engaged 
in gathering pollen, which is largely used with 
honey and water in the feeding of the larvae, 
that not being required for immediate use 
being stored in the cells. In foraging among 
the lowers the Bee becomes powdered with 
pollen ; this it brushes from its body with its 
front legs, which are provided with brushes 
for this purpose, and collects and kneads it 
up into little pellets, which are transferred to 
the hollows in the hind legs provided for its 
reception and transportation. The Crocus and 
the various kinds of Willow yield large quanti¬ 
ties of pollen in the early spring, the colour 
varying according to the kind of flower from 
which it is gathered. Large numbers of young 
Bees are not reared, however, till stores are 
being brought into the hive abundantly, but 
during a mild spring great quantities of honey 
are obtained from fruit-tree blossoms. As soon 
as honey is being gathered in large quantities, 
and the Bees show signs of want of room, then 
is the time to give section-boxes, either in a 
broad frame at the back of the brood-nest, or in 
a crate over the tops of the frames. When all 
the combs are covered by the Bees at the 
time sections are given, they will usually 
commence work in them at once, but if there is 
no crowding, the sections will, as a rule, be 
discarded by the Bees. Honey is natm^ly 
stored at the back of and above the brood 
combs. Shallow frames, however, with a large 
area above, give the greatest quantity of super¬ 
honey. Straw skeps having a hole in the top 
about 3 inches in diameter can be supered by 
means of a box of sections, the box having a 
hole corresponding with the hole in the top of 
the skep, and being covered with a piece of 
queen-excluder zinc. Whether on skeps or 
frame-hives, all supers must ba well protected 
by some warm covering, such as cloth, flannel, 
or carpet, to prevent the escape of heated air. 
It is important that a separator of tin, wood, 
or zinc be placed between each row of sectional 
boxes to prevent the combs intruding one on 
another, and to ensure them being built flat and 
of regular thicknesses. S. S. G. 


Skep on frame-hive ( \V. ifee^).—When 
the frame-hive appears to be full of Bees and 
broid, you may remove the skep and place it 
by the side of the frame-hive. It is not impor¬ 
tant which contains the queen if both contain 
eggs and brood, so that the one without a queen 
will have the means of rearing one. If, how¬ 
ever, you can secure a queen-cell to insert in the 
one I h it is left queenless, much time will be 
saved By this means it is possible to populate 
two frame hives, and still have the skep left as 
a stock-hive. You may psrferm the operation 
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at any tiiflS in the day, and to make it Successful 
make sure that there is brood in both hive and 
skep. Inspection is rendered easy if a little 
smoke be used.—S. S. G. 


RULBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 


Qaestlonfl.— and antwers are ineerted in 
GKttDBifvxQ free of charge if eorre$pondent$ follow the rulee 
here laid dawn for their auidance. All communications 
for insertion should be uearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardsnixo, S7, Southampton - street. Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLiSHUL The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. Whin more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardhninq has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different dejMrt- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oolige us by advising, as far as their knowledge arid 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do weU to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDSifiBa should mention the 
number in whioh they appeared. 

Important to OstBrlstiS.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there w as little delay as vossilde in dealing 
with them. 


To the /Mowing qmriea brief replies are given, 
but readers are mvited to give further answers 
should they be oMe to offer addUionad advice on 
the various subjects. 

612— Kennedyas (If. .<4.).—Kennedyos are bo named 
after Mr. Kennedy, formerly the head of a great nursery 
firm in London. The plants come from New Holland, and 
need a greenhouse to grow them in. They are evergreen 
climbers or twiners, needing sticks or some other support. 
All the diverse varieties, including coccineaand Compton- 
iana, are easily raised from seed—evidenced by the fact 
that the seed you raised your plants from was sent you 
fifteen years since. They will grow, when doing well, as 
high as 10 feet. They like a compost ons-half peat, the 
other half of sandy loam, and a little very old hot-bed 
manure added. The plants may also be propagated by 
cuttings—young tops taken off in May, and inserted 
thickly into pots of sandy soil, and covered with bell- 
glasses. 

643- Slilftlng Lily of the Valley (A. If.). -You 
had better give your growing Lilies of the Valley occa¬ 
sionally liberal liquid-manure waterings to induce them to 
make strong leafage, as the stronger the leaves the 
stronger will be the crowns, and only stout crowns pro¬ 
duce fine flowers. But if you prefer to lift them all the 
same, do so next winter after the leafage has died down. 
These plants like a little shade, but also a soil prepared by 
deep tKnching and liberal manuring. Then in replanting 
put in all the stoutest crowns first, planting at 3 Inches 
apart, following with the weaker ones. The former may 
produce flowers the next spring, but the latter will not for 
a year or two longer. 

644— British Qaeen Strawberry ('T.).—We give 
you an illastration of this famous Strawberry to show its 
bharacteriatic shape. No fruit is so rich in flavour. 
The plant is, unfortunately, none too free; It is an 



British Queen Strawberry. 


uncertain cropper, but the British Queen Strawberry 
has been much used as a parent in hybridising with the 
best results. 

645— Various CSoutA Devon). — You can remove 
Lilies of the Valley from under shrubs in the autumn. 
In the meantime give them an occasional watering with 
liqald-manure. You may transplant towards the end of 
September or during the foUowii^ month. No doubt 
they need deeper and richer soil, l^nt again singly, and 
plant also the strongest crowns first, leaving the weak 
ones to the last. Oallas sunk into the soil or mud of a 
pond, planted into tubs or baskets—the latter are best- 
do well, provided they have in the winter from 10 inches 


to 12 inches of water above them. Whether they will 
thrive sunk into water for the summer in pots, as you 
suggest, we do not know, but shall be glad to learn the 
result of your experiment. It is too Tate now to plant 
Anemone roots to mature fresh tubers this season. Better 
keep them as Cool as you can Until the end of August, then 
Diant, and they should flower early in the following 
spring. 

6i6-P8Bony-flowered Chinese Aster (T.l-lt 
isditfljult to explain the character of this true Picany* 
flowered Aster. Our Illustration will, however, assist you. 
If 3 0 U say your flowers last year were quilled, then they 



PsBony-flowered Chinese Aster. 


are of the quilled group. The Chinese Asters are divided 
ioco several races—Pteony-flowered, tall Chryeanthemum- 
flowered, etc. 

647— Training Tomato plants fJ. L. c;—As 
your span greenhouse is rather high, your Tomato pUnts 
will have to be trained upright chiefly, and it will b« 
simplest to fix to each plant a stout stick or Bamboo rod 
If you fix wires they may be in the way, and certainly noi 
in such case needed. If the plants are to run under Ih" 
roof, then you can fix wires 9 inches from the glass b> 
driving or screwing into the bars at intervals of 4 fee' 
long iron holdfasts, so that the wires run through eyes or 
holes at their extremities, fastening them securely. These 
wires should be 10 inches apart. You may sow seed of 
Cineraria maritima now, as the plants are perennial. 

the seed been sown in warmth early in the spring, the 
plants could have been planted outdoors now. 

648— Peach-trees CP. C. C.;.—You do not mention 
the varieties of Peaches you have. Perhaps they are not 
habitually large fruiters. Some varieties naturally pro 
duce finer fruits than others. But if you think soil or cul¬ 
ture is at fault, it may be worth your while to lift your 
trees early next winter. Add some fresh, and if you can 
get it, rather stiff loam, also bone dust, or very fine crush* d 
bone and wood ashes. We are not strongly enamoured f t 
much liquid-manure for Peaches, especially sewage liquid. 
It would be better to get superphosphate or steamed bom - 
flour and Kainit in equal quantities, and half the quantity 
of sulphate of ammonia well mixed, and sprinkle about an 
ounce per square yard over the soil, washing it with clean 
water. A dressing of fine lime or old mortar rubbish is 
also good, and on it a thin coat of fresh horse-droppings. 

649— Rhododendrons (17. B. de P.).—Many of the 
hybrid or choicer Rhododendrons are worked on to stocks 
of the common Pontioum, but It is not usual for them 
to be troubled with suckers as yours are. Perhips the 
evil is due to the sudden check to growth caused by the 
hard cutting back of the heads. In any cass, your proper 
course is to cut hard down, and destroy every sucker 
which you are assured is of the old Ponticum, so that t he 
entire strength of the roots may be devoted to the pro¬ 
duction of strong growths from the heads proper of the 
Rood varieties. No doubt once sap is strongly attracted 
by these new growths into the heads, you \dU have little 
trouble with suckers. lo any case, thev must be repressed. 
We like Rhododendrons layered, and then, of course, they 
are on their own roota 

050— Blistered Peacli leaves (Oxon).—JSo other 
cause for blistering in Peach-leaves is known than is the 
generally accepted one of cold chills. The complaint is 
as old as the introduction of the Peach into this country. 
It is a native of Persia, and, of course, a warm country. 
Then it is invariably the caw that Peach-trees under glass, 
even if their culture be of the worst, do not suffer from 
blister. Because it is their nature to open leaves early, 
and the trees are helped to do so by being secured to 
warm walls, really the leafage expands too early, havii g 
regard to the night temperatures. Thus iu the day, if the 
sun shines out warmly, the trees may be in a tempen* 
tureoffrom 55 degs. to 60 degs., and at night of from 
28 degs. to 30 degs. What wonder if then the tissues of 
of the tender leafage burst, causing blister I 

651— Diseased Tomato (T. S.).—The fruit sent 
shows what is called the block spot. There is no better 
remedy found than in gathering all such diseased fruits 
the moment seen. We have no doubt but that it is caused 
by some form of minute fungus settling on the bloom, as 
it almost invariably shows itself just on the points of the 
fruits. The air of the house should be kept as dry as pos 
sible by ample ventilation, and where there are hot-water 
pipes, getting them hot and coating them with a wash of 
sulphur and milk. The disease you call the “droops, ' 
or the flagging fungus, is one that seems difilcult to over¬ 
come. No plant ^ected should be kept one moment. 
Never leave either leaves or any other portion of the 
plants lying about in a house, as this all helps to breed 
Impure air. 

652— A gardener’fl hours (Bupmte).—The ordinary 
hours in gardens are in summer from 6 a.m. to 5 or 
5.80 p.m., and in winter from davlighttodark, or say from 
7 a.m. to 5 p.m. But in not a few gardens now it is the 
rule for the greater portion employed to leave on 
Saturdays at 1 p.m. or at 4 p.m., and where there is glaw 
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one reiziainioR on duty till later. The customary hours for 
meals are from 8.80 to 0 a.m., or perhaps the preceding 
half-hour, for breakfast, and either from 12 to 1 p.m., or 
from 1 to 2 p.m. for dinner. In relation to gardeners' 
holidays there is no custom. These are entirely a matter 
for mutual arrangement between employer andemploved. 
To good servants liberality on that head is good policy. 
BanK holidays are not regarded as observable by gardeners, 
and of all holidays these habitually are the least enjoy¬ 
able. They are established chiefly on behalf of the town 
masses who labour in confined areas. 

663—Tulip* unsaclsfactory (The Ridgeway).— 
These late Tulips do not bloom so freely as the early 
Tulips, and when the previous season the bulbs have 
suffered from cold during the ripening period, the flower¬ 
ing bud is interfered with. Take up bulbs at the end 
of June, when ripe, and replant in October. 

654— Manurlxig Onions (E. .4.).—In dry weather 
liquid-manure of almost any description is good for Onions, 
but after three or four such waterings, given, say once a 
week, a good soaking of pure water is desirable to cleanse 
I he soil. You can give dressings at the rate of 2 lb. per 
rod of nitrate of soda, or of equal mixtures of bone-flour 
and Kainit, or of soot, or guano, or any combined artificial 
manure to wash in ; but the variations should be adhered 
to, as one form of manure is less c flicacious. A capital 
liquid-manure would be 1 bushel of Fowls' manure put 
into an old bag and soaked in 20 gallons of water, adding 
also \ bushel of soot and 6 lb. of bone-meal. Add a similar 
quantity of water to each buekeiful at the first, but as 
more water is added to the tub use it as it is. Take care, 
however, not to saturate the soil too much. 

66-5—"Vino manure fir. J. H.) —Artificial manures 
applied to Vine borders as surface dressings must of 
necessity be quick acting, and, therefore, of a nature to 
dissolve speedily after application. Sulphate of ammonia 
will, of course, dissolve quickly, but it is exclusively a 
nitrogenous manure. A manure that consists of bone- 
flour or phosphate, muriate rf potash, or Kainit, two- 
parts of each and one-part only of sulphate of 
ammonia, makes an excellent manure to generate wood 

K owth and fruit production as w ell as leafage. This may 
applied at the rate of 3 rz per square yard over the 
border about three times during the season—that is, from 
the first setting of the berries until they begin to colour. 
After which feeding should be verv moderate, as too 
much is prejudicial to flavour in the berries. 

656— Angraucum sesqulpedale fCurtnii«;.—This 
is one of the most txtraordioary of Orchids, as you truly 
suggest. The illustration will rhow the character of the 



Angnecum sesquipedale. 


long greenish-white spur, which is an elongation of the 
lip. It is sometimes eighteen inches long. 

657—Turfy-loam Turf, by which forpotting 

or similar purposes is meant the surface herbage and attached 
Mbout 4 inches of soil, is. as a rule, better or richer in plant 
foods taken from an old meadow than is that from a hillside. 
Still, where fed by she^ ‘ 

the soil is naturally of 
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excellent material. Old pastures give in such material 
not only ample fibre, w'hich is of great value, as both 
keeping the soil porous and fumismng plant food as it 
decays, but great sweetness. Indeed, it is commonly 
known as virpn soil. Garden soil is unfitted for potting, 
because it has leas reserve of food in it, and also because 
through absence of fibre it soon runs together and becomes 
hardened. We have seen Camellias planted against the 
wall of a glass-covered passage doing well, and always 
evergreen, and being hardy, do not suffer from frost. 
Passiflora cocrulea and Ceanothus Oloire de Versailles 
should do well also. 


653— Tarred wood frame (C. B.>.—That you 
should have tarred the inside of your frame was no doubt 
a grave mistake. It would have been so much better to ' 
have painted it only. We never before heard of tar being 
employed, and it is easy to understand th at with the frame 
shut close up the fumes emitted by the tar would be ouite 
destructive to vegetation. We should certainly advise 
you to coat over the inside woodwork with paraffin, 
then set it on fire, and allow it to burn for sav five 
minutes, as that should suffice to destroy the tar without 
injuring the wood. You would need to have plenty of 
water at hand to pour over the flame and put It out when 
it had done its work. Leave painting the inside after it 
has been thoroughly scraped until the winter. 

65d— Weed killer (G. W. D. There is no form 
of weed killer so useful or so cheap, also eo saving of 
trouble, as those you may find advertise in our columns. 
These liquids are potent poisons, and need to be used with 
great care, especi^ly if tney are concocted at home. No 
doubt they include sulphuric acid and sulphate of copper, 
but such things are best used when properly prepared. 
If you apfrfy to any of the vendors they will with the liquid 
give you full particulars as to use also. 

66(^Ijlliam auratom (T. JV./—Your bulbs having 
in one case a stem 18 inches, and the other stems 6 inches 
high, are in verv good condition to bloom in August, as 
desired. Butit is not possible to foreshadow the season, and 
if the one is a little early, the other may be a little late In 
any case, the forward one may be stood outdoors in a cool 
pl^ in a week or two, and the other kept in a frame for 
a few weeks longer, then be stood outdoors until first 
week in August; then, if still backward, may again be put 
under glass. Give weak liquid-manure once a week. 

691— Rlbston Pippin Apple-tree {J. S. A.).— 
Either your Ribston Pippin Apple-tree is dead (and if you 
will cut or break a small shoot vou may soon determine its 
condition), or else it is in a dormant condition, brought 
about by rather violent disrooting when transplanted iMt 
October. In any case see that if needful the soil is fairly 
moistened, but not overdone,and should growth presently 
ensue shade the tree a little with canvas, or a mat during 
a few hours of the strongest sunshine, and also place a 
layer of long manure about the roots. If growth does 
ensue keep the roots watered well during the summer. 
Shade only for a couple of weeks. 

662— Wall-trained Pear-trees {J. //.).—Pear- 
trees we regret to say are fruiting very sparsely this 
season, in spite of the great bloom to be seen on them a 
few weeks since. Because of that, and no doubt sharp 
frosts injured the flowers, wood or short growth is too 
plentiful. Where such shoots are very thick we advise 
cutting clean out fully one half of them. Leave the rest 
until the end of the month, then cut them back to about 
five leaf-buds each. Later the end bud will on each shoot 
push growth, and that may be pinched after two leaves 
have formed, and be thus kept pinched for the rest of the 
season. The back or dormant buds should swell up and 
become transformed into fruiting buds. If the spurs be 
cut back to two of these buds in the winter they will 
become bloom buds or spurs, and should carry fruit the 
following season. 

663— Window plants (Reader).—\n asking for 
names of two good window plants you omit to say whether 
they are to be in flower or only foliage plants; also at 
what time of year thev are required for exhibition. We 
like a good white or red single ^chsia, grown rather flat¬ 
wise on a trellis, or a Petunia, single or double, or an Ivy- 
leaf “ Geranium," or a good scarlet or pink Zonal ** Gera¬ 
nium." Then Campanula isophylla alba makes a beautiful 
window basket-plant, so also does Murk. A Tuberous 
Begonia is a good plant in full bloom, and can be brought 
on in a frame, but if to be shown as window plants then 
they must be grown in a window for two months at least. 
Give plenty of light and air, and once a week some liquid- 
manure. If you will make your own selection of any two 
of these plants named, and write and say which thev are, 
we will then tell you something as to their proper treat¬ 
ment. Of course, you need good strong plants now to 
start with. 


6<j(— Olematlses dylnff (Small Gardencr\—\wy 
probably your newlv purebasea Clematises had been 
grafted on to stock of common varieties, and were probably 
imperfectly united, or perhaps had been grown on rapidly 
in heat, and the shoots were too weak to withstand cold. 
The plants usually thrive well in ordinary' garden soil, 
especially if it is deeply dug and there is mixed with it 
some well decayed manure. If kept in pots the compost 
should be two-thirds of sweet turfy loam, with the remain¬ 
der of old hot-bed manure, leaf-soil, and sand. They like 
firm potting. If you get other plants from a nursery' ask 
for those on their own roots, made by layering branches 
of plants into soil, and thus obtaining stout, well-seasoned 
plants. 

665 —Shrabs (K. T.). — You should plant Pj’rus 
japonica or any of its varieties in November, or indeed at 
any time so soon as the leaves have fallen. The proper 
time to propagate ordinary hardy evergreen shrubs Dy 
means of cuttings is after the summer shoots have become 
quite firm and well matured. But it is best to wait until 
the sun has lost power. For that reason the last week in 
September or early in October is good time. Set the 
cuttings, after being properly made about 9 inches long, 
in shallow, upright furrows, chopped down with a spade, 
10 inches apart. Put some sharp white sand into the 
bottom of each furrow to promote rooting. Tread the soil 
about the cuttings firmly. 

666— Dormant AmpelopslB (Torquay).—We ex¬ 
pect that the one climber (A. Veitchi) on your house that has 
not burst into growth must, just as the buds were open¬ 
ing, have been frozen, or suffered achill fron a low tempera¬ 
ture, perhape, at the time on several nights, and thus had 


a check from which it has not recovered. The position 
seems to be an exposed one. Of course, plants raised 
from seed vary somewhat, but we cannot imagine that the 
plant is dead. It seems to need local examination. 

667— Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia) This 

is the common Harebell of wood and wayside bank. So 
well known is the plant that it is needless to describe it. 
There is a white variety, generally dwarfer, and there are 
several forms all beautiful, and of easy culture in any soil. 



Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia). 


C. Host! is a variety. These are all excellent border 
flowers, and also good for toe rougher parts of the rock- 
garden, and we love to ste the wild plant growing in Grass 
on rough slopes or placi s not mown till autumn. 

668— Pond weed (C. A. W.).—There seems to be no 
means whereby water weeds such as those which infest 
your pond can be eradicated but by persistent cleaning 
or skimming it. Very likely a good liming of the pond 
would do good, but then your aquatic plante and fish 
might suffer very much. The fact that you have had the 
pond thoroughly cleaned out, and yet the weed reverts 
again, leads to the inference that the water which fills the 
pond comee from an infected source, or that the atmos¬ 
phere is full of the weed spores, for many of these weeds 
are cryptogams, and are readilv propagated by means of 
spores. Possibly, if you could obtain vour water from a 
different source you may have less trouble. 

669— Vine mildew (C. J.).—The ordinary treatment 
of Vines that are affected with mildew consists in dusting 
them freely with sulphur, or of making up a solution of 
sulphur and milk, and syringing the Vines with it; or of 
syringing them two or three times with the Bordeaux- 
mixture, which is poisonous. All these measures are un¬ 
pleasant ones, esp^ially as the sulphur fouls the Grapes. 
A writer on the subject has recently said that he had well 
syringed his Vines with water taken from a copper when 
boiling, and with it thoroughly drenched the Vines, killing 
at once the mildew and all insect life, without in the least 
harming the Vines or leaves. That is very drastic treat¬ 
ment, and very easy, but It is so novel that we naturally 
wait for further information of its value ere we advise 
such treatment. Still, should any of our readers or your¬ 
self like to try it, do eo by all means. 

670— Tomato plants dsrlns rTormxfo).—What is 
called the “flagging disease” in the Tomato is the pro¬ 
duct of some form of fungus, presumably operating 
through the roots. The curious thing about it is that in a 
large number of plants it will attack one or two here and 
there only, although sometimes it is very virulent. Your 
soil is certainly not of the best for Tomatoes, as they like 
a loam of some firmness or substance, and it may often be 
that the fungus lurks in the soil. Very likely were good 
turfy loam chieflv used, and it had a dressing of lime or 
soot well mixed into it three months before using, good 
would result Plante need plenty of air, the atmosphere 
rather dry, and on cold nights some fire-heat to keep the 
temperature from falling too low. 

671— Keeplnff old Cyclamens (Elevum).—it is 

not wise to allow Cyclamen corms to go into a complete 
state of rest. A good head of foliage should be kept on 
all the winter, keeping the plants in a cool-frame, 
occasionally fumigating them to destrov aphis, and also 
frequently sprinkling them overhead. The chief trouble, 
kept ever so cool, is keeping down aphis on the crowns. 
You had better repot them in September, using good 
turfy-loam old hot-bed manure. 
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leaf-8oiI| and sand. You would b« wise to hai^ your 
India-rubber hose in a dry place whan not used. There is 
nothing like having a wooden reel, 2 feet in diameter, 
and 6 inches broad, and with side boards, tp wind it round 
and hang it up by. 

672— Seedling Acacias (/l. Jt As there are an 
immense number of greenhouse and stove species of 
Acacia, and you do not know what species your seedlings 
are, we can only indirectly indicate culture. Get a com¬ 
post half turfy loam, half fibrous peat, and add to it some 
sharp sand. Turn your seedlings out of the pot, lift each 
one carefully from the soil, preserving the roots, and then 
pot up singly into 3-inch pots, using the compost 
described, and thus pot each properiv. Be sure and place 
some proper drainage into each of the pots, first putting 
on that pieces of the turfy soil before filling with the finer 
soil. When potted water and stand in a frame or green- 
hDUse to grow on. When the plants are 10 inches high 
they will need shifting into 5 inch pots. 

673— Oassia culture ( Inquirtry—The most com¬ 
monly grown Cassia is coryrabosa, yellow-flowered, and 
probably that is the variety you have. It is a serai-hardy 
greenhouse plant, but will also do well outdoors in the 
stimmer as a bedding or border plant, and in w'arm situa¬ 
tions when the season's shoots are hard cut hack, and the 
stems or crowns protected with ashes. Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse, or other covering, will stand out the winter and 
throw up strong shoots, and bloom w’ell the following 
year. Of course, plants put out in the summer can be 
lifted and repottra in the autumn. The flowers are some¬ 
what Pea-flower Shaped, and produced in clusters on the 
points of the summer shoots. 

674— Aquatic plant for tub (I’icfor).—The pro¬ 
posal to utilise a tub 1 foot 9 inches over for holding some 
aquatic plant seems all right, provided you manage to 
keep up a constant flow of water in a better way than 
you suggest. It will not do to allow water to be constantly 
dripping on to the plant, but the drip can fall into a basin 
and from that run into the tub. But we could not advise 
planting Water Lilies in such a small tub. You can three 
parts fill it with soil, and plant into it either an Apono- 
geton distachyon, or a Pontederia cordata, as both are 
hardy, and will grow and bloom freely. Your situation, 
east, is not a goM one, but you evidently have to make 
the best of it. 

675— “Oeranlumfl" and Pachala8(C. H. G.y.— 
The exigencies of publication render it impoenble to 
reply in the succeeding issue to any question received on 
a Monday morning. They should come to hand not later 
than the preceding Wednesday. By the old common term 
“ Geranium,” whi^ is a most incorrect one, you mean, of 
course. Zonal and Ivy-leaf or variegated Pelargoniums, 
such as are commonly nown in pots or gardens. Good 
Zonals are Swanley, white; Domino, pink; West Brighton 
Gem, scarlet; John Giblwns, orange-scarlet; Vesuvius, 
rich scarlet; and Henry Jacoby, rich crimson. All these 
bloom freely outdoors. Of Ivy-leaf varieties: Ryecroft 
Surprise, Mme Crousse, and Souvenir du Charles Turney 
are capital. Of variegated varieties, golden tricolors are 
Mrs. Pollock and Mr. Henry Cox ; silver bicolors Flower 
of Spring, Boule de Neige, Little Trott, and Lady Ply¬ 
mouth ; and of golden Zonals or bronzes,* Zulu, Mariichal 
Macmahon, and (roldeo Harry Hieover ; also plain Golden 
Crystal Palace Gem. Fuchsias that should do well planted 
nut are—reds: Mr. King, Charming, President, and 
Elegance. Whites: Lye’s Excelsior, Beauty tof Swanley, 
Mrs. Bright, England’s Glory, and Mrs. Marshall. You 
may not be able to obtain all from one florist, unless you 
apply to one in a large way of business, who makes these 
things a speciality. 

676— Great Reed (Phr^^rmites communis) (Jf.) — 
This handsome native plant is well worth cultivation, if a 
suitable place can be (Hven it at the edge of a piece of 
water, or in any damp ground. When well established it 
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'he pi 

flowers are handsome, and the sharply-pointed, blade-like 
l^ves give character to the plant. The leaves when 
s:irred by the wind give thefpieakant “swishing” sound 
common_to many of Me K^ssy plants^such 


Arundo Donax and the Bamv_ 
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677— GraftlBfiT “ Geraniums ” (harjxie rite).—You 
mean by “ Geraniums,” of course. Zonal, Ivy-leaf, or other 
Pelargoniums. We have raised seedliof^ of the scarlet or 
other strong growi^ Zonal varieties, sowing the seed in 
warmth in ApriL IMese will during the summer, grown 
on into 6-inch pots, produce tall stems, which if the plant 
be kept through the winter, may be grafted with other 
Zonals, or wiM golden or silver variegated, or Ivv-Ieaf 
varieties. The grafUnff is done by slicing off a portion of 
the stem, say 2 inches long, near the top, but still leaving 
two or three leaves at the top. Then making a graft of a 
nice shoot, with the woody portion sliced in the same way, 
and the two cut surfaces placed toother, so that the bark 
on one side meets, then well tied together, and a little 
Moss also tied round until the two surfaces are united. 
Then cut off Me top of the stock. 

678- Echeverla secunda glauca (M.) —This is 
the most popular of all Echeverias used in bedding. We 



l*k:hevcria secunda giauca. 


advise you to edge some beds with it, as for (he summer, in 
Me way of permanent things, w'e know of few better 
Mtngp. 

679- Propagating Tufted Pansy (D.).—You 
may take off young tops from your seedling Pansy at once 
if you like, and Me tops are plentiful, and as you seem 
most anxious to raise stook continue to do so all the 
summer if there is plentiful growth. You should set the 
cuttings into shallow pans or boxes filled with sandy soil, 
standing Mem into a frame and shading Mem from sun¬ 
shine, or you may get a handlight, prepare soil under a 
shady wall or hedge by well mixing with it sharp sand, 
patting it down, then mark Me area of the handlignt, and 
within Me mark dibble in cuttings thickly, water them, 
and cover up close with Me light In Me month of August 
place about your plants some fine sandy soil, so that some 
works in about Me roots, and that will encourage the for¬ 
mation of roots, so that if the plant be lifted early in 
October, and be pulled to pieces, each piece will be found 
rooted, and dibbled up into a bed or frame will make goed 
plants the following year. So treated, what wiM cutUngs 
and rooted pieces, you should be able to possess several 
dozen rooted plants next winter. If you could send a 
few blooms in a small tin box, with only leaves for pack¬ 
ing, we should be glad to give you an opinion as to Meir 
merits. These ’Tufted Pansies are now to be had in almost 
marvellous variety, and the flowers are large and perfectly 
formed. Ve^- many of Mem have flowers that vie with 
Mote of Me Pansy proper in sixe and colour. 

680— VarloUfl (,Hop^til).—Yout single white Daffodil 
is one of the poeticus section of Narcisms, all of which 
are more or less sweet-scented. You may see Mem 
growing by thousands at the neighbouring bulb nursery 
at Long Ditton. If grown outdoors—Me proper place for 
Mem—they may be planted 3 inches deep, a few inches 
apart, in any g(^ garden ground. If grown in pots, fine 
bulbs may to put into a 6-inch pot, also in October, using 
good turfy loam, two-Mirds, Me other third being old 
leaf-soil, well-decaved manure, and sand. The pots should 
to stood on a bard floor outdoors, and to oovered with 
3 inches of Oocoa-nut-flbre or coal-ashes, taking in two or 
three at a time into Me greenhouse to bloom after the 
leaves peer through Me covering. After blooming stand 
outdoors, keep watered until Me leaves die away, then 
take out Me bulbs, dry Mem Moroughly, and replant or 
pot in the following autumn. Cuttings of the winter¬ 
blooming Jasmines may to put into pots filled with sandy 
soil at midsummer. They should to about 3 inches long ; 
also each potful should be covered op close wiM a bell- 
glass. Rhododendrons may to lifted and replanted at any 
time from the middle of September to Me middle of 
April. They like a partially sunny aspect, peaty soil, and 
if Me next summer to dry some water occasionally. 
Rose cuttings mav to rooted in pots, putting seven or 
eight into a 6-inch pot. They should to about 8 inches 
long. If the pots be stood in a frame or under a hand- 
light they do ^t. ’The proper time is September and 
October, using good, well-ifpened wood of the previous 
summer’s growth. If you have no hand-light plunge them 
under a south wall for Me winter. We must leave your 
other queries, as to answer Mem would require several 
columns of our space. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*«* Any emmminicationi re^peeting planU or fruiti 
sent to name should, always accompany the parcel, which 
should he. addressed to the Editor of OaRORirafa Illub- 
TitiTKO, 37, Souihampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants. ~G. H. B.—\, Bertoris vulgaris; 
2, Kerria Japonica fl -pi.; 3, ForsyMia su^nsa; 4, Daphne 
Laureola ; 5, Stepbylea colchica; 6, Double Meadow Saxi¬ 
frage (S. granulata fl.-pl.).—Jf. A. IF.-Pritillarla wre- 

naica.- J. W. N.—Double variety Of Me common Reid 

I Buttercup (Ranunculus bulboaa fl.-pL). l, A Medlar 
' (MespUusX; 2, Pyrus Mahis floribunda. -JftJfce.— 


A, OanoMus a/ureus; B. HelianMemum (Sun Rose 
var.); C, Ontranthus ruber ; D, Cistus crispus; E. Mock 
Orange (Phlladelphus coronarius).——Stfurian.-Clematis 

montana.- Ph. D.—Mackaya tolls. —0. Prescott.— 

1, A Medlar (Mesi)llus); 2, Borago orientalis (Cretan 
Borage); 3, Muscari comosum; 4, Polemonium Richard- 

sonL- W. H., Z>umfee.—Rbodochiton volubile, a tender 

plant, but may only to trusted out-of-doors in quite mild 

spots.- J. R. A. —1, Oncidium excavatum ; 2, Odonto- 

glossum maculatnm; S, Litortia formoea; 4, Euphorbia 

splendens ; 6, Lonicera sempervirens.- lSrin.—kn old 

garden late yellow Tulip, of which there are several forms, 
some larger than yours. They all belong to the old acute- 
petalied late Tulips of Gesneriana type. The only white 
we know w'hich would bloom wiM Mis Tulip is one called 

Ro}al White.- Mrs. S^fon.—The flowers were far gone 

when received, hut evidently the variety is an old garden 

kind of Me Gesneriana race.- Kruger.—1, Prunus 

Padus ; 2, Hippocrepis flava ; 3, Tagetes ; 4, Astragalus 

•lypoFlofctls; 5, Spiraea prunifolia fl.-pL - ArUy.— 

Bertoris Darwini- E. L.—\, Mossy Rockfoil (Saxifraga 

hypnoides); 2, Saxifraga lantoecana; 3, Saxifraga longi- 

folia; 4, Borage.- L. /T.-White-flowered plant is Bfrd 

<]7herry (Prunus Padus); the red-flowered one is Spiraea 

Bumaldi^ and Me other plant is Scutellaria alpina.- 

G. M. £f.—The flowers sent are those of the common 
garden S Usify (Tr^opogon porrifolius)L It is very rare in 
a wild state, and is not strictly a British plant, as it is a 
native of North Europe, and of Siberia especially. The 
Salsify is a well known vegetable, and is commonly grown 
for Me production of roots Mat are long and tapering, 
white, and when properly cooked are of delicious 
flavour; indeed, on the Continent are generally called 
Vegetable Oyster. Seed is habitually sown in shallow drills 
12 inches ap^ in ApriL The plants should to Minned 
down to about 4 inches apart for Me season’s growth. A 
sowing may even to made now if desired. Roots kept 
over Me winter. Men planted, will go to flower and 

produce seed.- Fuji Zama.—\, Scilla campanulata alba 

(White Spanish Scilla), increased by offsets, prefers light 
sandy soil; 2, Not known, send better specimen in bloom ; 
3, Cheiranthusalpinus, promgated by cuttings underhand- 
lights during May and June; ordini^ garden soil is 
sufficient for them, but plants need slight protection in 
winter; 4, Narcissus biflorus, by offsets, ordinary soil; 
5, Polemonium coeruleum, increased freely by division, 
ordinary garden soil; 6, Please send specimen in bloom. 

- G. May.—\, Andiuoa sempervirens; 2, Pulmonaria 

virginica; 3, P. azurea; 4, Centranthus ruber; 5, Willow 

Herb; 6, A seedling Stock.- Mrs. Scaly —1, The Sea 

Buckthorn (Hippophac rhamnoides); 2, A variety of 
the common Willow; 3, Aubrietia deltoidea; 4, Gera¬ 
nium, but must have better specimen to determine 
species. Halt. —1, Alohemilla alpina ; 2, Spirsea Fili- 

C endula fl.-pl.; 3, Cannot to certain from the leaf sent, 
ut it appears to to Me Meadow Sweet (Spiriea Ulmaria). 

- J. A—Iris olbiensis- E IT.-1, Dielytra spectabilis; 

2 and 3, Saxifraga hypnoides (Mossy Rockfoil), but differ 
slightly ; mere matter, however, of seed ; 4, Orpine (Seduni 
anaoampseroe), but flowers faded ; 5, Lychnis aioica fl.-pl.; 
6, Apparently the White Marguerite (Chrysanthemum 
frutescens), p^rly grown. 


POULTRY.- 

** Bg^g-keeping ” (Co, DaUin ).—If you 
are compelled to buy your eggs intended for 
storage purposes, you should try to get them as 
soon as possible, for the price will soon advance 
in consequence of the great number of broody 
hens about at this time of year. The secret of 
success at this kind of thing depends to a very 
great degree upon the freshness of the eggs when 
put down ; you should therefore try to get them 
delivered the day they are laid. Another point 
which deserves consiaeration is the presence of 
a male bird amongst the hens. Infertile eggs— 
that is, those not adapted for sitting purposes— 
are far the best for storage, as there is no ferti¬ 
lised germ present to decay, and the egg in any 
case does not become rotten. I should not say 
one month is better than another for storing 
eggs so long as they are perfectly fresh, but you 
must remember the hotter the weather the 
quicker the eggs are damaged by the hens upon 
them. I have never tried the butter process, 
but last winter 1 was assured by a gentleman 
who had constantly used eggs from Ireland 
treated in this way that it answered admirably; 
and he was satisfied that the eggs were equal to 
new-laid ones. Of course, the treatment is 
more costly than lime, and takes a longer time 
to carry out. In his case the eggs kept good 
for several months.— Dodlting. 


BIEIDS. 

Canary alllngr (J- —Disinclination to 
move and take sufficient exercise often arises 
from a bird being overfed, not alwavs caused 
through eating large quantities of food, but 
from partaking of diet too rich in nitrogenous 
compounds. You would do well to discon¬ 
tinue the *'mixed bird seed,” and supply 
it with Canary-seed and of the Email 

brown kind known as Summer ^pe, occasionally 
adding a little bruised Hemp-seed and Poppy- 
1 seed. Sweets in any form are bad, and render 
a bird sickly, ana spoil appetite. The 
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Oairy requires gvxxl ventilation, and cannot 
tkre in a hot, close room. You appear, how- 
e«i to give your bird every care and attention, 
fljthe only thing to be done besides change of 
(Ik is to encourage it to take more exerci^— 
a^ger cage might help in this respect. 


Assignment of tenancy—positions 
i sub tenant and of assignee.— Last 
fichaelmas I took over the tenancy of a farm 
agreement with the tenant and with the cun- 
ent of the landlord, 


paying the tenant a sum 
ivements, and taking the 
1 the usual way. On the 
gcs, one of which was 
I'acant, and the other was sub-let to a tenant 
who now refuses to ouit without proper notice 
iieiog mven him. Will you tell me if that notice 
Rhoud be given by myself or by my predecessor ? 
Have 1 any rem^y against my predecessor for 
hia breach of agreement to give possession ?— 
Honesty. 

**• The sub-tenant’s position was in no way 
affected by the assignment of the superior 
tenancy to you. You are the person who must 
give the notice to quit. Your predecessor has 
nothing to do with it. You can claim no com¬ 
pensation from him, unless there was a distinct 
arrangement that the sub-tenant was to have 
notice to quit, and to quit before 3 'ou took pos- 
lession of the farm.—K. C. T. 

Erection of greenhouae.— Your neigh- 
3 our cannot prevent you erecting a green* 
louse anywhere on your own land. But 
iron must not so erect it as to deprive 
iiour neighbour of the access of light and air to 
my of the windows of his house, provided they 
lave been in existence twenty years. If the 
pace between your greenhouse and the windows 
>f your neighbour’s house is as great as the 
leight of your greenhouse, measured to the 
igbeaU part of the roof, your neighbour will 
ot be deprived in any appreciable degree of the 
ccess of light and air. If the house, or the 
ffected windows, have not been in existence 
wenty years, you may block all the light if you 
hink proper. The rule as to the erection of a 
ence, or of a fence*wall is the same. You may 
kllow a live fence to grow as high as you please, 
)ut you must not erect an artificial fence (such 
ks a wall) in such a manner as to prevent the 
^cess of light and air to the windows of your 
leighbour’s house.—K. C. T. 


What a Delicious Fruity Odour! 


This is the remark made by a lady when \isiting one of her friends. The hostess was engaged in making Jellies, 
and she replied. " Yes! I had just been thinking the same, for the smell of fresh ripe fruit, as 1 stirred the blocks 
of jelly in a basin with hot water until dissolved, has so ^ven me an earnest desire to taste the jellies myself when 
set.” The visitor at once tendered a modest request to be allowed to share the coming meal, which was forthwith 
acceded to, and the guest was further informed, in response to her inquiry, that the jellies were Chivers’ Gold Medal 
Jellies. Such remarks as the foregoing are of constant occurrence in households where Chivers’ Jellies are placed 
upon the table. The delicious, delicate, ripe-fruit Uste and odour of Chivers’ Jellies claim the attention of the 
most unobservant. The reason for this great attractiveness is that the manufacturers are themselvM large fruit 
growers and contractors for fresh fruit over a large local area. The jellies are flavoured with the delicious juices of 
freshly-gathered raspberries and strawberries, or, as in the case of orange and lemon, the juices are express from 
the birat ripe import^ fruit. Chivers’ Jams and Jellies are prepared in stiver-lined pans, and handled by silver-lined 
ladles, so ^at no possible contamination or impurity can detract from the natural acid and stimulating flavour of 
the fruits employed. Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies are not merely a delicious luxury; they are so nutritious, whole¬ 
some, and digestible as to warrant their inclusion as a regular item in the domestic dietary. It is very rare indeed 
that an article comes to the consumer with such hall-marks of delicacy, flavour, purity of material, and cleanliness 
of manufacture as are possessed by Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies. Sold by Grocers and Stores, in packets—half-pints, 
pints, and quarts, 2^., 4^4., and 8d. A Free Sample will be sent on receipt of postcard mentioning this paper. 
Address, S. Chivers and Sons, Histon, Cambridge. 


FLAVOURED WITH RIPE FRUIT JUICES 


jOl. FRZIXI 

WILL be SENT on RECEIPT of a LETTER or POSTCARD addressed 

CHIVERS & SONS’ FRUIT FARM JAM FACTORY 

HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 

Please mention ** Gardening lUu^lratcd.” 


Sunproof” - 
- - Shading 


THE WONDER OF THE W’ORLD 

THE AMERICAN 
EGG-HATCHER. 


An entirely new glasshouse shading, sold in 6d. 1 lb. tms, to 
be washed on the glass with cold water, as if it were soap. 
Guaranteed to be one half the price, and to be the only 
shading in a solid state ready for use without the waste of 
time and material in being prepared, and to bo superior to 
any other shading. Try it for yourself, and if not entirely 
satisfactory your money will bo returned. 

S.M. TREE FASTENERS- 

The cheapest and oest method of fastening plants and trees 
to walls. Reing made of pure soft lead and not fixed to the 
nails (like patent wall nails, which when the nail gets broken 
the article is useless), they may be used with ordinary nails 
for a lifetime. Under 2d. per dozen. 

S.M. CLIPS- 

To be xised in the plaoe of raffla, he., for tying all plants to 
stakes, ho. Fastens instantly and is ererlMting, so saves 
time, trouble, and expense. Id. doz. 
rLOWXR GRIP HOLDERS.-The only self-making 
button-bole, watertight fiowor-holder ever invented, 
and the l) 08 t for show and other purposes. Price 6d.; 
ladies', 9d. 

** rVORINS " PLANT of every desoripilon, 

guaranUHMi the cheapest IniperishaWe lab^ and the 
wor^ng legible and permanent, iiamplos free. 
WATERPROOF INK. for writing on all kinds 
of labols. whether wood or metal. The only ink to 
stand the outside weather. Price 7d. bottle. 
GARDENER'S FOUNTAIN FEN. filled with the 
waterproof ink. Is. 

Send for Illustrated List, with samples, for further par¬ 
ticulars and other articles of the 

WEST'S PATENT CARDEN SPECIALITIES. 


This marvellous Inven^n 
comj 


__ INCU- 

>R, DRYf?JO-BOX. 

V ^ _ __ _ BROOD MOTHER 

COMBINED, for the cost 
of a SI'TTING HEN. thus 
‘ JMS-Sev hundreds of Chicken* can 

«s hatched at enormous profit, and A CHILD CAN PRO- 
>UCE THEM. What MORE FASOINA-nNa AMU8E- 
lEXT than to PRODUCE LIFE, and what more profitable 
han turning PENNY EGGS into happy, healthy, hunirry, 
^ideot little chickenB worth ONE 8BILIJNO EACH? 
Tbe American Egg-Hatcher will hatch and rear ’Turkeys, 
evil*. Pheasants, Ducks, Chickens absolutely WHILE 
OU WAIT, and includes Patent Lamp, Thermometer, 
istructiooB, etc., complete for 56 .. or carriage free Is. 
lUa. Address, MANAGER, 

THE HATCHERIES. 

19. Qnoon’s Road. Sonthond-on-Soa. 


Price 


SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS, &o. 


8 I TENTS ! I and Camping-out Equip¬ 
ts —All those are best selected, nearly new, made 
hite fiax; most suitable for camping-out, gardens, 
Ac., ftc. Complete, with new mallet, polo, pegs, 
I tent bag, for 25s., carriage i»aid. Will take back If 
oved. We can also supply cheaper qualities if 
THE UNIVERSAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 


- A Sold Evenrwhere In 6 d. 

C V“ » CV Packets, and Scaled 

1 O Bags. 7 lbs.. 2s. 6d. ; 14 Ibe.. 

«« 48.1d.: 28 lbs., 7s.6d.: MIhs., 

^ I 12s.6d.; il2lbe., 20s. Ordlrect 

^ LUnUUllQ^ from the Works, Carriage Paid In 
^ . the United Kin^om for cash with 

^H/ order (except 6a. Packets). 

Mark, the only Guarantee 
trade mark ot Genuineness. 

CLAY’S SUCCESSFUL GARDENING, bv 

Eminent SpecialigU, with lUustraUong, oonUins full 
directions for use. Bound In cloth. Is. post tree, or ot 
Seedsmen, ^__ 

Write for full price List of Horticultural Manotes, 
Chemicals, Ac. 


laa Street Work*. Reading. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


We are. In future, compelled to go to 
a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
send their 


Gratis. “ORCHID CULTURE,” per Post, 

A Treatise on the Cultivation of Orchids, giving all particu¬ 
lars of their requirements, along with our Catalogue. &o. 


r advertisers will, therefore, 
dvertlsements as early In the week as 
Mslble, as no advertisement Intended for 
le next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
opped, unless the instmotlons are received 
r the first post on tbe FRIDAY morning 
rtbe week preceding tbe date of lasne. 


THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY, LEEDS. 


rrOBACCX)-PAPER. — 

-L parcels, 7s. Cash buyers 
liberal^ dealt with.—SMITH I 
tory, Hanley. Staffordshire. 


■ 7d. per lb.; 14 lb. 

I of cwt. or half-cwt. parcels 
k KEEN, Tobacco Manufac- 


Manure Manufacturers and Bone Cmshers. 
STRATFORD LONDON, E. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORI 
359*BR0CKLEY ROAD. BROCKLC' 




I THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I & mz 
N9I Span-roof and N52 Lean-to Greenhouses m 
1 PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,IW0E0FTHEB£SrR5 
:DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED.COmETE WITH VENTILATOR 
Door,Staces for Plants, Rainted one CoatJ6oz6las 
|ALL NECESSARY iRONWORK.DaiVE^EO AND MCKED FH 
ON RAILS ATTHE FOLLOWING PRICES. SATISFACTION GUARANH! 
Write for New List, post free 

NO I SFVVN-RO^ N9 2 LEAN-TO 

7E7 LONG SEJWlOEfi .16 |7FJ LONG SU WIDE^i . i 

9Cf „ 6ft „ % . 0 1 8FJ ,, SU „ 

lOFJ ^ 5.0 IOft” 7FJ ,, 4.1 

12" M 8"„ 6.0ll2"„ 8" „ 5.1 

FOR OTHER SIZES IF PRICES WRITE FDR ItLUSTRMED LiST TO 

o. . 

j 359^BR0CKLEY ROAD.BROCKLEY.S.E 

utractoRSJO Her Majesty's Cover.,., 

W^^HUNDREDstiENUINETEStlMONIAls"^^'*' 
^END FOR Latest Illustrated Catalooues 


HARRISOITS 

reliable 

Weed 

Killer* 


CANART 

GUANO 


FOR GREENHOUSE & CARD 

THE BEST IN THE WORI 


GARDEN AND FARM PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1899. 

Thi Editob of Thi Gardbn and Oabdikino 
Illustrated announces Photographic Compe¬ 
tition for the season of 1899. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

Olas» 1.— Country Housrs Ain> Flower 
Gardens.—A prize of Ten Guineas and a 
Second Prize ov Five Guineas for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs 


The Editor of Farm and Home oflfers the 
following Prizes:— 

CUmm 11. — Beautiful Farmhouses. — A 

? rize of Five Gi:ineas and a second prize of 
'hree Guineas for the best series of not less 
than six photographs of beautiful farmhouses. 

Glass 12.—A of Five Guineas and a 

second prize of Three Guineas for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs of 
groups of farm animals in the open fields. 

Class 13.—A prize of Fiv'e Guineas and a 
second prize of Three Guineas for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs of 


senes of not less than twelve photographs or 
sketches of country houses and their fiower 
gardens, preferring those showing the house in 
relation to the garden and the home landscape. 

Glass 2.— Small Gardens.— A prize of Fite 
Guineas and a Second Prize of Three Guineas 
I or sketches of 
This class may 


for the best ten photonap 
picturesque small gardens, 
include town and villa gardens, rectory, farm¬ 
house, or cottage, or any other kind of small 
garden. 

Glass 3.—Flowers and Shrubs of the Open 
Air.— A prize of Six Guineas and a Second 
Prize of Three Guineas for the beet series of 
not less than twelve photographs of the above. 
These may include any plant, flower, or shrub 
grown in ihe open air, including also half hardy 
plants pub out for the summer, and either single 
specimens or poups, or the effects reeultmg 
therefrom, in beds or borders. Shoots also of 
rare or bmutiful plants photographed in the 
house may be included in ^s cl^. 

Glass 4.—Indoor Flowers and Plants.—A 
prize of Five Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Three Guineas for the best series of indoor 
plants—greenhouse, stove plants. Orchids, or any 
other plant nob of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange¬ 
ments ot such plants separately or in associa¬ 
tion with others. Ferns or ^^upe of Ferns in 
houses may be included in this cIcm. 

Glass 6 .— Picturesque Effbots.—A prize of 
Six Guineas and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas for the best ten views of ferneries, 
rock or water gardens, old orchards, lawn trees, 
and climbers. This may include picturesque 
groups of native plants or trees, also woodland * 
and pleasure ground and ^rk groups of trees 
or shrubs, evergreen or deciduous. 

Class 6.— Best Garden Fruits. —A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas for the best oolleotion of not less than 
twelve photographs of garden fruits: Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis¬ 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowaing, the form cannot be seen. 

Glass 7.--BEST Vsoetables.—A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas for not loss than twelve photo¬ 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should DO avoided. The aim should h« to 
show well the form of each kind, and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best mrden vege¬ 
tables under the old names, though wo do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 

Clcus 8.—Vases, Cut Flowers, Table Deco¬ 
rations, ETC. —A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
and cut flowers. Merit to be in graceful effect. 

CUus 9. —Garden STRuerruREs of Good 
Design.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 
lass than twelve photographs of seats, bowers, 
summer-houses, loggia, pergola, stone and other 
seats good of form, fountains, garden houses, 
wrought - iron garden gates of good form, 
brii^es, boat-houses, flower-bed “baskets,” 
garden sun-dials. This class may include any 
structure of garden, pleasure ground, or parx 
use. 

C^ass 10.—Water Gardens and Water¬ 
side Effects. —A prize of Four Guineas for 
the best six views of water gardens and water¬ 
side effects of trees, Reeds, or flowers, either in 
gardens, pleasure-grounds, or by rivers or lakes. 


Tngr.—The vhoiographs may be cf objects in the posses^ 
tion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
tkeif are obtained must be stated, and none the copyright 


NEW PATENT 


I ■ Tbe BiwolftI Heilta of % BoUar sn— 
i 1.—Lons RnrnlnM. 

I ■■ 2.—Kljwj^ompera- 

I 8.—No Trouble. 

' In thaaa paitloolan 

I Boilera ara alto- 

gethar bagond oompaU- 

Ouanuiteed Mlni- 

i " - mum Bainlxu:. 

I ^ Hours. 

UniatlMaoiory Boilera can ba raplaoad In an hoar'i 
work without moTing the old plpea. 

KxtraeU/rom Letters received 
"Tha Stova la a wonder and In erenr way aatUfaotory.' 
-SI Daa. *98. 

** It had been burning 18 hours, and with a little raking 
np was soon burning aa well a« tbe rest.”—29 Daa. *98. 

“ 1 can go to bad without tha slightest anxiety, feeling 
oertain that all will go right."—3 Jan., *99. 

For prices and particulars apply (a— 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

SOXTVS.AJMCPVOBa'. 


WEEDS 1 WEEDS 11 WEEDS I! I 


One application of Harrison's “Reliable " 

I WEED KILLER will keep your Garden 
Paths, Carriage DriTes, Aa, free from 
Weeds for at least 12 months. The beet 
Killer for Daisy, Plantain, and Dande¬ 
lion in lAwns. Brightens the GratreL 
Immense earing in Labour. 

1 Gallon, S/6, drum. 9d., carriage 9d.; 
I Gallons, 5/-. drum, 1/S, carriage 1/-; 
5 Gallons, 11/3, drum, 3/-, carriage paid ; 
10 Gallcms, 90/-, drum, 5/-, carriage paid ; 
40 Gallons. 70/-, oaek, 5/-, carriage paid; 
Irish Orders are not subject to these 
carriage terms, Nrt art paid in any 
FmII price allowed for all drums and easks. 


SPAN-ROOF 

isftSsft!! BOO 

MmhsrstoHJt.ThsQussmsoA mjLH. Ths Prises of Walse, 
ILLUBTBATED LISTS of Greenhoiieea Frames, LIghte, 
Heating Appajratus, eta, FREE. Makx Papbb. 

POTTER, HAWTHORN A CO., LONDON WORKS, READINC. 


TINS, ^ A 1/-BAGS, 14 ItL, 46: 88 1 
TO: 66 lb.. 18/6: 1 owt.. ao- each. 

FOIL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ON EACH T1 
PerfeetlF Clean-Maf be used bj a Lady, 

Retail of all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, A rlorista. 

WkoUsaU ot THE CHEMICAL UNION, LTD., IPSWM 

ITEEP FROM DAMP.—White India-rub^ 

-tX. WATERPROOF SHEETS, 46 in. by 42 in., with bs 
eyelet holes, 28. each; '/ft. 1^ 4 ft., 5a.; 6 fu to e fU, Se. j 
any size, price in proportion. Carriage paid from—UV. 


Digitized by 
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Ti TURNER} mRsaleB, GTi SUTTON} CHESTER* 
Great Spring Clearance Sale. 


THIS Maaon being the best I have ever bad, I am desirous of making many alterations. 1 now ofllsr the 
ORBATUVRXDVCra PRICES TO CLEAR THE WHOLE OF IT OUT. The ofTOrs are as long as unsold. Orders over 9 b. 6d. 
«Sage paliL (PLEASE REMEMBER ME FOR BULBS.) , . * ^ 

OLEARANGE 8ALE.-LiUes aU done. Gratis this week: Begonias; are prise strain tubers. 

GREAT Srte. Onr Sale Offers as long as unsold only. 


OUR 


itigh-class bedding lobelia car- 

•Q. DINALIS, red leaved. biilli»nt flowen. 6 for 1 b. M. ; 18 
forlfl 6d , , . o, , 

TIAISIES, red and white, and white, Bale price, 

U 50 for Is. 6d. ... _ ^ 

pHELONE BARBATA, flowen like a Pent- 

\J stemon, red. grand for mixed borders, Sa, Bale prioa 
50 for Is. 6d. 

AQUILBGIA GRANDIFLORA, aeedlmgs, 

-tk ezU a good strain, Sale price, 50 for Is. (kL 

gtJNFLOWBR ROOTS, Sale pnoe, fiO for 
n.^NATIONS, BenarVs Double SeedlingB, 

V showing flowev. Sale |rto^25 1 b.J^; MV ^td.; 100,^ 

MIXED BOXES CUT FLOWERS, Is. 6d. 

DU- and 28.8(L . ... 

pHLOX (Perennials), red and white. Sale 
QpfRjfcA^^FlIJPBNDULA FLORA-PLENA 

P (Pem-leaf Spirsua), Sale price, 12 for la. ^ 

dPIR.EA ULMARIA PLENA (dble. Meadow 
qPlR^ A**^*5 aLMAT^ BLBGAN8 (pink 
qPlSSA^ASuyCUs'"’(Goat’8 Beard), Sale 
]CTEMEROCALLIS LILIES, yellow, Sale 
JliAS ^TOSES^(HEi3jEB^^ Sale price, 
J^ARGRBEAF SAXIFRAGE, S*le pfioe, 6 
PUN^A, Aspidistra-leaved, flne for pots or 
QEEDLINGS, Sale prise.—Gvpsophila paniou- 

O lata, 25, Is.; Geum coccinea, 25, Is,; Pyrethrom hybri- 
dnm, single, 25,10.; Delphinium, mixed. 25, la. ■ 

A NEMONB JAPONICA, autumn-flowermg, 

•tk 25, It.; 50. Is. 9d.; 100, 3e. 3d. , 

A NEMONE, double mixed, 100, Is. 6d. 

-fk Anemone Bride, white, 100, Is. 6d. Helen Marie, blue, 
&la Sale price Oladiolus, Lemoine’a, 2K la. _ . 

miGRIDlA, MEXICAN LILI^.—Sale pnoe, 

A in 4 sorta. 24, la. 6d. 

PUNKIAS 6r day lilies.—U sual pnoe, 

_ _lli P*^®e,^for_ls^8d._ ^ _ _ 


TkOUBLE 

■U Sale price, 50, in 5 aorta, la. 8d. ^ 

L ILIUM UMBELLATUM GRANDIFLO 

RUM.-Sale price, 24, la. 6d. 

FIBE-THOBNS (Orafaegua Pyrawntha), full of beniea in 
autumn. Sale price, 6, la. 6d. , 

JAPANESE hOneVsUCELB, large atuff, rariegatedj 
Jearea, la. aize, 6. la. Id. Sale price. 

JESSAMINE, white and yeUow, Sale prloe.f. la. 6d. _ , ’ 

8EEDLIN08.—Luftoa, mixed. Sale price, 50, la. 3d. Single. 

•PTrethnim, 25. la. 3d. 

SALE PRICE -18 Tea Roeea for 2a. 6d. 

GLOXINIAS, started. 6, la. Sd.: 12.2a 6d.; named, 3 for la.} 
«. la. 9d.; 12, 3 b. 

DOUBLE BEGONIAS, aterted, pink and white. 6 for la. 6d. 

-Saleprioe. _ 

DOUBLE BEGONIAS, started, ^ in Soolouta, la. 

PUNKIA SUBCORDATA GBANDIFLORA, 0. 

LI60NI A, greenhouse ahmb, 3 for Is. 

BALSAMS, Camellia-flowered, 12 for la. 

-fAJIONK nmed, 8. 8 b. ; 12, 8a. 6d.; Ortanson <Sore^ 

Td. PINKB.—E. Ladhama *- 


OARN. , 
12. 3b. 6d. 


GlISdIoIus, LEMOi!] 

G^OXiNtAS ERECT A GRANDIFLORA, named, 6. la. 64.; 

IS, 4e. Id. Sale price. 6, la. Od.: 12, 3e. 

ADAQUALAOE BROAD BEAN, largeet for exhibition, 
adrertised at la. qt. Sale price, 3d. per qU 

BROONXA. Tuberons-rootod, doublo Rrueta 
Multiflont, Each. Doi. 100. 

COQUET DE CLAREMONT, deep roes .. 8d. la. 50a. 

H. NUBAIN.deep-red .. .. .. 81 le. 60 b. 

LAVENIA, chsrry-red.8A fa. 60a 

LUCY MOUBf, rose colour.8^ 8 b. 5fa. 

PETIT HERByiMghtorimaon-eoailsI .. 8l la. 6fa. 

BOSE A MULTinxiBiL^ roae .. .. 8d. la. gOa. 

BOLISL DB AUSTEU^Z. fiery red .. 8d. la. 6 Qb. 

DOUBU BxaomAa. 5^21; 

OLEMENCEDENISABT, flneaatfamroae 010 16 MO 

LAFAYETTE, dazzling oinnabar-iM .. 1 8 10 6 96 0 

MAD. GALLAIRD, fleshy roaa .. .. 1 9 10 6 96 0 

RKGONIAS, Single vaHetleu PrlM etrulB. 

Sale price half below prloea. For A Dos. Per 50 100. 

Bofurlet, moat brilliant and ^eotlre .. ^ 4/6 15/- 87/6 


Carnatic»« 




I Pink, 6, aa. 6d.; 12. 4a 


ha^ hybrida 12, la 64. Bale 


3d. 


Boee, a delicate and lorely colour 
Ormi^e, rich and distinct .. 
White, perfectly pure 
Yellow, a moat charming colour 


1/3 
2/3 
.. 2g 
.. 2/9 


W- 

13/- 

15/- 

16/6 

15/- 

9/8 


BztraFlneMixed.alltbeabOTeooiowa 2/6 

Ex^ Fine Mixed. 

Bale price of abore Prize Strain, 6 ooleura, and mixed, hall 
above prloea ae long aa untold. 


—25 plants, 

exura 


■pUNKIA, variegated leaves, like variegated 

A Aapidlstra, large roots. Bale price, 6, la. 6d. 

flREENHOUSE COLLECTION. 

M mixed, la. 6d.; 50, 2 b. Id.; if named. 3d. 

BEDDING PUNTS AND GREENHOUSE PUNTS. AU 
GOOD STUFF AT SALE PRIGES. 

ASTERS, the very finest, 60, Is. 6d.; 100, 
** 2^. Id. Dwarf Ten-week Stock, 60, la. 6d ; IW, la. M. 
I^rethram (Gkflden Featherk 60, la.; 100, la 9d. Niootiana 
afflnia (Tobaoook 25, la. 3d. Maiinieritea, white and X^lov, 
25, la 3d.; 50, 28. Heliotropea light, dark, or mlx^ 25, 
la Id. Fuchsias, 25, la 6d. Dahllaa from cuttmga <^tim 
and Fan(w Pompons, 25, la. Id. Calceolarias, y^ow, 25, la. ^ 
Calceolarias, crimson. 25, la. 6d. Marigolds Eldor^o, K, la 
Marigolds Legion of Honor, French. 25, la Pet^aa 
Or double, 25, la 6d. EcheTeriaa, li la Id, RedLobeUaU, 
|a ^ Oeraniuma 12. la Sd. Ohryaanthemuma 25 for 

A^LIA SIEBOLDI, 2 years old, 6, Is. 6d. ; 

-P-IS, 2a Id. Ooleua (French Nettleak 12, la. 6d. Primulaa25, 
la Id- Paaaion-flowera, 3 for la. Sd, Aapidiatra jear^ WMt 
growing. IS, la Id. Named Heliotropea 6, 2|. Id.; 12,4a M. 
Named Fuchalaa 12, 2a 8d. Named Geraniums. ^ 8a H. 
Jacoby, Queen of Whites, Niphetoa Happy Though^ 
SrantM, veauTlua Ivy-leaf, Bijou, Amy Hogg, Raspall, J. 
Gibbona Pink, Soarlea Sa. dozen. Sale price. 
PEGONI^.—Prize strain, 2-yeap-old tubers, 
O Sale prlca 12, la. 9d.; 25, Sa.; 5(k 5a; 100, 9a 

Prize strain, 1-year-old, in 6 

60, 3a Id.; 100, la Id. Bale prlca 


5 Gratis for every 9/6 

Plenty of Begonias. 

QANDIDCM LIUE8, Bale price, 13, 1«.; 25, 
** Williem 


•REGONIAS.— 
•U ooloura 85, 2a ; I 


TROUBLE BEGONIAS, large tubers, 2 years 
^ old, 6, fa. Id.; 10, 4a ; 20.7a Id. 

HLOXINIAS BRECTA GRANDIFLORA, 

^ 8-year-old bolba In splendid mixturea Sale prioe, 6, la; 
12. la 9d.} 100, Ifa. Named. 6. la 9d.: IS. 3a} 26, Sa 6d.; 
100, SCa 

DEGONIA TUBERS, started in 6 colours, 

•U la. Id.; 10,8a Id.: 80,4a; 100,18a Id. Bale prlca 

MONTBRETIAS POTTSIandCROCOSML®- 

-UL FLORA-Sale prioe of either. 60. la ; 100, la 9d. 

P ,IS, FLAG, or IRIS GERMANICA.—These 

are anlendid for gardena Ordlnan prlca la 6d. dozen. 
Bale prioe of Iris germanica flowering roota mixed, 50, 
la 3d.: 100, 2a. 3d.; 1.000, 20a Named, ordinan prioa 4a Id. 
doz.; Sale prioe, named, 6, la, 12, la Id.; 100,1(M. 

TRIS K^MPFERI (Japanese Dis).—Sale 

A price of theM, mixed, 12, la; ^ U. 6d.; nam^ 6, la; 
12, la Id. A few ooloura: white, double whita, violet imd 
light centre, double white atrip^ double whita doable 
violet, double blue, extra whita Sale prloa nam ed, 12, 
la 6d.; ordinary price, 6a doa 

p.^ONIES.—Mixed double, fine roots, worth 
A Is. doa Bale prioa 12, fa. 6d.; 6 lor la Id. 
OPIRASAS Sale price.—Spiraea palmata, pink, 
6. la.; 12, la. Id. Ulmaria plena, double white. Bale 

E ica 6 for la; 12, la Id- Bpirma fllipenduja flo^ritoa, I 
r la ; 12, la Id. Splrsaa aatilboidea 6, U. Id.: 12, fa. 64., 
Bale prioa Bpirsea anmcua (Goat's-beardk Sale prioe, 3, 
la 3d. 

QAXIFRAGE, large leaf, Sale price, 6 for Is.; 
O 12. 1b. 8d. Echeveriaa for biding, Sale price, 6, la; 12, 
la. Id. Hemorocallia (Day LiMoak large yellow flowera.Sale 
- .. white, Bale prioa I 


prioa 6, la; 12, la Id. 
for la M. ; 12, 2b. Id. 


on nnn lily of valley crowns, 

^U)UUU Bale prlca 50, la; 100, la. Id. 

lovely 

Pansies, 12, 

__ __ _ Pale Blue, 

25, la Sd. Dark velvety colour. 25, la 3d. 


8 0 


T OBELIA Ehnperor William from cuttings, 

Al laige bushea Sa la 3d. ; 100, 4a Lobelia ca r d in al t a 
Queen Victoria red leaved, ^ la Id.; IS, Sa U. 

PERNS in small pots, 6 varieties, 6 Pterii, 1 
•L Maiden-hair, 6, la 3d.; 18,9a; 100,12a 
PRIVET.—Sale price, 60, Is. fid. Small 
A Deutzia graoUia, Sale prioe. 85, la Id. Ampel(^ 
Yeitcbi. amalL Bale prioe, 12. la 64. Olematla amaU, 6. 
la 64.; 1^2a64. Large, la each. 

SALE PRICE OF TU ROSES AT HALF ORDINARY PRICL 

Six. Twelve 

M ABEOHAL NIEL, yeUow, la aiaa I, la 84. ~ 

MAREOHAL NIEL, yeUow, 6d. size .. 

GLOIRE DE DIJON.buff-yeUow.la alse, 3.1s.Sd. 

SOtrY. DE PRES. CARNOT, extra flne plants 
PERLE DEB JARDIN8. clear yellow .. 

(X>QUET DE LYON, one of the beat Boees 
80UY. DE LA MALMAISON, white, extra 
HEBMOSA, a4v. at Id. each. Sale price 
MARIE DE ORLEANS, ooppery-yedow, fine 
OLOTHILDE SOUPERT, miniature .. 

MME. DE WATTEYILLE, white and salmon 
MBIE. FALOOT, nmikeen and yellow .. 

MME. LAMBARD, roey-bronae .. .. 

MME. HOSTE, pale lemon. 

MME. 8. OOCraET, cream y-orliiiaon oeotre 
THE QUEEN. white-yeUow 
DUCHESS DE AUEBBTADT, yellow .. 

FRANCIS KRUGER, ooppery-yrilow .. 

LACIOLE, carmine-roce. 

KAIBERIN AUG. YIOTORIA, white Beet 
MAMAN OOCHET, the finest terra-ooUa 
REINS EMMA DEB PAS, sptendM Bose 
LEO XIII., a very useful sort 
80UY. DE MME. J. METRAL. flne flower 

MME. WELSH. 

A. YIBERT, pure white . 

BOUQUET D OB, pale yeUow .. 

CEUNE FORESTIEB, pale yellow .. 

BEYE D’OR. deep yeUow. 

MONTHLY BRIGHT PINK 
MONTHLY BRIGHT RED .. .. 

CAPUOINE, fine yeUow 


AU above Roam offer^ Bale .^S*.** 


Your own seleotion, 1 of a sort, I 


(.64.1 IS. 4a 


ULIUMS, MY OWN IMPORTATION. SALE PRICL 

Six. Twelre 

Lilium Bateman! •• •• ..SO 86 

Liliuffl umbellatum grandlflomitt.. .. ..10 16 

Lilium tigrinum Fortanel.15 83 

Lilium mthiopica (Nile Uly) .1 * 2 ® 

Lilium OaUa (Little GemJ.19 80 

LUium tigrinum (Tiger Idly).. J 2 

liUum (SoarborouKh Lily) -- •• .. 9 0 8 6 

All 5bOTe LiUes are offered leas than half ordinary prioe. 

•pOMATOES for planting, 26, lo. fid.—Ohal- 

J- longer, flne fruit, very jwoliflo; ConqMror, evly red, 
heavy cropper; Hathway’e Excelsior, round red, solid fl<^, 
large r^ mit, beat for ordinary uae inside or out. Bale 
prioe, 25, la lA 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI, oelf-olinging Vir- 

•ju ginian Orec^r. ordinary prioe, la each; Sale price, 3, 
k 3d.; 12.4a 6d. (Ofaeap at 10a) 

PERENNIALS, seedlings-Delphiniuma, in 
A extra flne mixturea, 25, la Sd. ^Uybocka, Bern’s 
double, usual price, fa 6d. dozen; Sale prl^ 15, la Id. 
PiriUlia gloiiniBBflora, Foxgloves,mixed, 12,laSA Anch^ 
ItiJica. lovely blue flower, fine for ratting, » for la ^ 
Agroatomma Flower of Jove, ^ ?*• 

la 3d. Ohelone barbata, SO, laj^ Btoot^ TOaUe, 6. la 
S^let Geum, 8a la. Id.: 100, 2a Id. AU the above m half 
the ordinary price. 5a in 5 acHrta, la Id.; UXk in 10 aorte, 
fa. Id. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA, the autumn-flower- 

Aa iDg Anemone, Bale price, 24, la 6d., white} red, 12, 

TOTOTE DAISIES, Sale price, 60, lo. 6i. 

" * Perennials, named. Bale jiric^ 2^|a. Id.. Fereimiala. 


eeedUnga.' 25. ia ;'5a In 5'eorta, fijid! ilba WIO aoria, IL flA 

TIAISIES, white, 60, la. 8d.; pink and white, 

-U 60,1a Sd. 


: named. 6.2a Id. Funkia (Day LUleel. I. la Id.; 12. 
2a6d. Japanese Winebeny.la each. Hy^cum Moa^raim 
(Rose of Sironk Id. each; dozen, ^ 

(Japaneae Lantemk roota 6 la Sd.; Alkekenri (Winter 
Oherryk roots. Ala M. Ahruba: OuproasuaTirfotia aorta. 
Bpedmens,a9ia6d.;lS,4a6d. 12 various ahruba, 3a Id. 

VIOLETS FOR FORCING.—Clumps, 12, U j 

Y 94, la 94. Japanese Lanterns, A la Id. 

PUNKIA AUREA MACULATA.—These are 

•L Uke variegated AankUatra, very pretty, quite har^, 
grow anywhere. Bale price, A M-: uaual price, la each. 

2/0 COLLECTION OV .^LIUIM.—2 ai^ 


Lot, 2a 64., worth 5a Sale price 2a 

Chelee CoUeetton of Sliudo NoBOd 
ANHKOKHB. 

A MBS. WALKER (extrak white, Wue ahaf^ *4. 

A M&EN MARIA, dark blue, la. Id. 

flERANIUMS FOR BEDDING.—Silver Leaf, 
Happr Thought, BaepaU, Veauviua, Jc3uk GUbbona, H. 
Jaooby, fa. dozen; 15a 100. 

PEGONIAS, started, 1 year-old, for bedding, 

•O loa in 5odours, fa.; 5a 6a; 25,30. 
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KERR’S DAHLIAS 

2 /C PER DOZEN. Our Selection. aU from single 
' w pou. 4o0 best rarietif^s in Shows. Fancies, 
Cactus (true), and Pompones. Send for a Catalogue. 
No firm can serve you better. 12, in la yars.. any 
section, 2s. 6d. 

•* 1 hare groat faith in your firm. The Dahlias I sent for 
last year were the best that 1 got from anywhere, and I got 
some from 6 different firms."—A. O , Sheffield, 30th Jan, ifeo. 
^ GRAND NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS. 
Capstan. S^^ft red and apricot, 1 b. ; Ethel, light yellow, 
Is.: Island Queen, light mauve, la.. Mary Ser^oe. 
pinkish-heliotrope. Is.; Stella, rich crimson, Is ; Tiliie, 
salmon and pale rose. Is. each : or the Set of 6 for 5e. 6d. 

The following 13 new Caotus Dahlias, post free, for 
^Jd.: Cinde^U^M.; uycle.oa ; Charles Wood- 
bridare bd : Earl Pembroke, 4d.; Fusilier. 6d ; 
lon^ 9d : J. E. Frewer. 6<i : Blabil Keith. 6d.; 
^nie Jones, 6d ; Mrs. O. bloan,<vi.; Mrs. Monte- 
flore. od.; Mrs. Wilson Noble. 6d.; htarfish. 91. 
I'he above 13 varietieR, 6s. 6d , post free. Single plants at 
prices quoted. 

THE POPULAR SET. — The following 18 unsur- 
older varieties of CactUS Dahlias, pos* fr^e, for is : 
^rtha Mawley, Countess uostord. Gloriosa, 
J. H. Roach, Lady H. Grosvonor. Matchless, 
l^ne C^nell, Mrs. Barney Mrs. A. Peart. 
Purple Prince R. Cannell, Mayor Raskins. E. 
CannelL May Pictor, Delicata, Violet MorRan. 
The 8et, post free, for 4a. 

** We are much pleased with the plants, which are all 
strong, well grown, and finely rooted specimens.”-O eo. 
Bkll, E«q.. Musselburgh, May 9. 1899. 

PURE WmTE EVERLASTING PEA, the most 
useful hardy plant for cutting puri)o.^a in cultivation; 
lovely ivory-white flowers produned in the greatest profu- 
sioo. 9d. each; 2 for Is. 3d.: 12 for Ss. 

BEGONIAS for beddinR out. 

Slnsle Becoalas. in separate colours, 28. 6d. and 48. 

doz. These are nice strong plants. 

Double BoROniaS. in separate colours, 7s. 6d and 9 ib. 
doz. These are spl-ndid stuff, and will soon be in flower. 
All carefully packed and carriage paid at above prices. 
GLADIOLI, mized, 9d. doz : te. loa, to clear. 

5 1 OUR SUPERB COLLECTION of 
m BEDDING & BORDER PLANTS, 

I A- on raiL or oarriaRO paid 

' lor 6 6, 

Oonrainmg ICO strong, well-rooted plants, composed of 

BeRonias, Pansies, Geraniums. Dahlias, Core- 
Msis, Fuehaia, Lobelia, Calceolarias. &c, 

Half Collection, 2s. 6d.; or carriage patd, Js. This iS the 

best value in the Trade. 

Fidi Descriptive CATALOOUB Post Free, 

All Cash Orders of 2 b. 6d. carriage paid. 

KERR BROS., fiorists, DUMFRIES. 

60,000,000 

OKDDING PLANTS for SALE, very Cheap. 

iw A few are enumerated below. All plants are packed in 
Moss, and carriage paid. Send for a list. s. d. 

12 Marguerites, large flowering kind, white or yellow ..10 
50 Asters, all finest strain, well niiz^, or pure white ..10 
50 Double German Ten-week Stock, my noted strain .. 10 
100 Celery, fine large plants, ready for trenches .. ..16 

50 Zinnias, splendid strain, Is. K Canary Creeper .. 10 
50 Prizetaker Runner Bean, plant now, nc ver l^aten.. 1 0 
12 Peas. Everlasiing, white, rose, scarlet, large plants 1 0 
25 Seedilim Geraniums, now for novelties, grand stuff 1 3 

35 Single Dahlias, fine plants.10 

15 Double D^ias, Is.: 12 New Giant Dahlias .. ..10 

35 Verbenas, good stuff. Is.; 6 New Black Dahlias ..16 
12 Scarlet Musk, Is ; 12 Begonias, ever blooming ..10 
12 Tomato-plants, Rugby Gem, over Ik inches high .. 10 
50 Ageratnm, blue, Is.: 50 Phlox, good plants .. ..10 

6 Scarlet Salvias, Is. : 6 Blue Salvias (12, Is. M.).. .. 1 0 
30 Gaillardias, Is.; 20 Antirrhinums, white or yellow ..10 
12 Winter Cherry, Is.; 25 Salpiglows, good ^ants ..10 
3 Cucumber Plants, Telegrapn, Lockie s, or Rochfotd.. 1 0 
20 Oypsophila, for cutting. Is.; 50 Perillas .. ..10 

50 Sky-blue Sweet Peas, quite novelty .10 

50 Golden Gleam deep yellow Sweet Pea.10 

25 Pink Cupid Pea, Is.: 100 Fmest mixed Peas .. ..10 

50 Sultans, white or yellow. Is ; 100 Lobelia, blue ..26 
15 Scarlet Verbenas, Is.; 15 pure white Verbenas .. 10 

12 Japanese Variegated Climbing Hope.10 

50 African Marigolds, Is ; 50 French Mari^lds.. .. 10 
20 PetuniaSjiny noted larf e-flowering strain ..10 

20 Tomato Plants, Open-air, or Perfection, Ham Green, 

large plants .10 

100 Cauliflower, fine strong plants.10 

100 Calliopsls, grand yellow, lovely for cutting .. ..10 

12 Penstemons, grand strain for exhibition .. ..16 

12 Balsams, one plants, my Balsams always win .. 10 

20 Coemea, resembling single Dahlias, all colour, grand 

for cutting.10 

50 Cornflower, blue, pink, white, or mixed .. 10 

40 Lavatera, good for cutting, last iu water long period 1 0 
12 Calceolarias. Golden Gem, lovely yellow (100, 8s ) .. I S 
12 Moore's Oeam or Green Marrow, la. 8 Pen-y-byd 
Marrow, Is. 13 Ridge Cucumbers, Is. 9 New Japanese Self- 
climbiag Chioumber^ Is. Broccoli, B. Sprouts, Savoy, Kale, 
SprouHog Brooooli, Cabbage Kale, Leek^ Pickling Ciabbage, 
all at 8d. per 100 ; cheaper by thousand. 

G.F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., Seedsman & Florist, 
WEST HADDON, RUQBY.^_ 

COLLECTION OF BEDDING PLAN^,” 
200 for 6 - 

All named, carefully packed inbezes, carriage paidf^Ss. 6d., 
including 13 splendid Geraniums, 12 Calceolarias, 13 Dahlias, 
13 Petunias (large-flowering), 24 Zinnias. 4 Marguerites, 
12 Gaillardias, 12 Prize Marigolds, 13 Helichrysums Ever¬ 
lasting. 12 Verbenas. 5 Fuchsias, 24 ABtcrB, 13 Bedding 
Tropseolnaas, 30 Perillas, 4 Climbing Planu for arches, 13 
Mixed Plants for cut blooms.—G. F. LETTS, F.R.H.8., Seeds- 
man and Florist. West Haddon. Rugby. __ 

DAMBOO GARDEN CANES.—Write for 

Special List. Cheap Garden Tents.-THE FISHER 
B AMBOO OO., Saracen's-buildiogB, Snow-hill, London. 

flORNISH FERNS.—40 Good Roote, names 
V attached free. Is. 4d.-BqBS BONNEY, Tintagel. I 
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GREAT 

DAHLIA 

PUNTING SEASON 

BT O TAT O BO*. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

SPECIAL OFFER for Three 
Weeks, unless previously cleared. 
Kindly refer to previous issues of 
this Journal to find the bona-fides 
of this Extraordinary Offer. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 


5 /- 


4 > Plants of the grandest 1898 
varieties, usual price about 5/- 

4 Plants of the grandest 1897 
virieties, usual price about 3/- 
4' Plants of previous greatest 
favourites, usual price about 

1/2 . 

The 12 Plants as above, forming a really 
splendid dissimilar Collection of the €nest Cactus 
Dahlias in existence, usual price 9/2, for 0/-, as 
ftbovo 

*But all MY OWN SELECTION, 

NOTE.—In order to give my previous cus¬ 
tomers of this season the full benedt of this 
offer, I give them full permission to state with 
their orders the sorts they have previously 
purchased, which will be excluded from their 
orders for this 

Great Clearance Offer! 


12 CACTUS 


(Older 'I 
varieties, 


my selection), as usual 


lOT, J- 


2/6 


SHOW DAHLIAS. 

12 Choice named different sorts, 2/6. 

FANCY DAHLIAS. 

12 Choice named different sorts, 2 / 6 . 

POMPONE DAHLIAS. 

12 Choice named different sorts, 2 / 6 . 

SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

12 Choice named different sorts, 2 / 6 . 


ALL MY SELECTION. 


The above are all from cold-houses, fit to 
plant at once. All sent free per Parcels Post. 
Cash with order. 


EDWARD BADMAN, 

NURSERIES, 

HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


120 PLANTS FOR 5/- 

■pOWARD BAUMAN’S BOX OF PLANTS 

•LJ contains: 60 Geraniums (mized colours, including 5 
choioe Ivy-leaved), lu Yellow Caloeolarias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 
Sweet Heliotrope, 10 Ageratum, 15 Blue Lobelia, and 5 
Verbenas. All well root^ and sure to please. Half the 
OoUeotion, 2a. 6d., post free, 9<L; half Collection, 6d. extra. 
NOTE—10 choice Dahliaa gratia with each whole Collection, 
5 with each half. P.0.0, wrlth order, 

EDWARD BADMAN, NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


J. J. UPTON’S 

SPECIAL CLEARANCE SALES 

For 3 weeks only. 

CHOICE BEDDING PLANTS 

Antirrhinum Queen of the Nortk beautiful white Snap- 
(^on. gj. doz.: Antirrhinum Golden Queen, beau- 
tlful yellow Snapdragon, 9d doz.; Lobelia, darkest blue, 2a. 
100; Golden Feather, 2a. 100. ; Aflreratnm, dwarf blue, Is. 
doz.; Victoria Anter, exhibition strain, mixed, 3s 6d. 100; 
Dwarf Victoria, extra fine mixed, 2.. 6d. lOU; Dwarf Pseony, 
28. 61. 10): Giant Comet Aster, 2s. 6d. 100; Giant Perfection 
Ten-week Stock, for exhibition, fine mixed, Ze 6d. 100: large- 
Oowering Ten-week Stock, fine mixed, 28. 6d 100; Phlox 
Drummondigrandiflora, fine mixed, 2 b. 6d. 100; Verbenas, 
compacta, wnlte. and scarlet, la dnz.; Verbenas, mammoth 
giant flowering, fine mixed, la. 6d. doz. 

BEGONIAS (Bedding). 

The large, roond-petalled, erect-flowering var., superior strain. 
White Crimeon Bo«e Pink 
Scarlet Yellow 
Good sound tubers, la. 6d. doz,; 10a. 100. 

BEGONIAS (Specials). 

Giant Kreot, for greenhouse and exhibition, splendid 
mix., extra laree tubers, 3s. doz, 

13 Splendid Double fi^oniaa, Including white* yellow, 
and ezimson. 4a. Frek by Post. 

VIOLAS.— Cheap to clear. 

D. Cream* whit«: Mrs. J. Donnelly, white; 
Blanche, white; John Shires* blue; Blue Gown. 
Ethellnde, Arc. Grant* blue: Kitty Hay, ycUow. 
Ail at 5a. 6d. 100. 

CHOICE PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 

Aaparagua plumoaa nana, 6d.; Aap. plum, teouiaaimua, 6d.; 
Aap. Sprengeri, 6d.; Grovillea robuata, 6d.; Pan. utilia, 9d.: 
Armia, 6d.; Draesnas, 6d. Small Ferna, in good var., 3 b. 6d. 
doz. Young Palma, for growing on, extra atrong. In grand 
var., 8k. 6d. doz. Fbzk by Post. 

PALMS (Speciality). 

Buy your Palma direct, and not the half-atarved staff that 
bangs on the markets. 

12 Splendid Palms* In 5-inoh pota, in oholoe aelaotlon, 
Ob., 13b. 18s. 

If hovely FERNS* hi 5-lnoh pota. In aplendld var., 6s. 
and 98., packed free and put on ralL 

THE NURSERIES, 

Irlam, near Manchester. 


GEO. BOYES & CO. 

Fine Quality. Sp^ially arown for Parcels 
Post trade. No better stuff to be had. 

QH non CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — In the 

finest varieties. 12 superb aorta, new and 
choice, very atrong plants. Tuxedo, Olintou Cbalfont, &.<x, 
12 for 2 b. ; 24 for 3s. 6d., cannot be beaten. 

70NAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s superb 

^ strain, nothing to equal them, atrong plants, Sa. 6d. doz. 
Raapail and Jaooby for bedding, 28. 3d. doz. 

K non SPOTTED CALCEOLARIAS, Kel- 

way's Model, the admiration of all, gorgeous 
colours, atrong plants, 28. doz.; 24 for Sa. fid. 

6 non fuchsias. —The finest new and 
y V/WV/ choice doublv and single aorta, 12 for la. fid., real 
gems, excellent for bedding. 

TV/TARGARET CARNATIONS.—Plant now. 

very free bloomers, very sweet, strong plants, only 
la. 6d. doz. 

TTELIOTROPE* very sweetly scented. 12 

strong planta. Is. 6d. 

T OBELIA8 Emperor William Improved, dark 

•■J blue, strong plants, all from cuttings, Sa. 6d. per 100. 

1\/|^An)^EN - HAIR FERNS, strong plants. 
A SPARAGUS FERNS. — 12 strong plants, 

2b. 6d.; 6 for la. 6d. 

■pOUVARDIAS. — Fine winter plants, very 
" sweetly scented, free bloomers, Mrs. R. Green, The 
Bride, Flavescens, P. Garfield, kc., 6 for la. 3d.; 12 for 2a. 
Grand stuff. 

QOLEUS.—12 beautiful varieties, Is. fid. 

1 0 non • CARNATIONS (winter- 

bloominal.—The fineet new and ehoiee varie. 


blooming).—The finest new and choice varie¬ 
ties, blooms 3 to 3 inohee aoroea, sweetly scented. Flora Hill, 
Jaa. HaLtona, Lord Beaconafield, O A Dana. Hy. Gibbons, 
*a 12 of the very beat for 4a.; 6 for 2a. 3d. Once tried 
alwaya grown. 

All post free for cash with order only. 

ATURTONE PARK IIUR8ERIE8, lEICERTER. 


BLACKPOOL. 

12 OOLEUS, fine stuff. la. fid. 

12 TOMATOES. Up-to-Date.Is. fid. 

12 ., Chemin Rouge .. .. la. Od. 

12 YOUNG FERNS .2e. Od. 

12 BEDDING GERANIUMS.la. fid. 

12 CRIMSON OLO'VE CARNATIONS .. 28. Od. 

12 BORDER CARNATIONS.3e. fid. 

THE TOMATO : Its Cultivation, Dlaeasea, and Peats : 
their Remedies amd Preventiona. Prioe fid. By F. £. 
Boyea, F.R.H.S.. Technical Lecturer for Lancashire County 
CounciL Post free for oaab. 

F. E. BOYES, F.R.H.S., 

GLENROYD NURSERY. BLACKPOOL. 


TIAHLIAS ! DAHLIAS !—Cactus, Show, and 

Lf Pompone vars., purchaaer'a selection, Sa. per dozen: my 
aeleotion, 2a. 6d. Catalogue free. Chryaanthemuma, 25 new 
and choioe rare., distinct, 2s., to clear.—H. WOOLMAN, 
F.N.p.S., Acook'a Green, Birminghao). 
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Aiparagui, lommer 
trefttmencoC .. ..201 

B«ui .. 206 


Bed! and bordara, BOine 
pennanent .. ..20a 

Birds ..212 

Black Currant xnlta, tha 210 
OiHiserrstoiT .. 202 

Dendrobium Dalhousi* 


aoum .2J1 

Eiioayinus losing its 

learoB.SOC 

Falreat flowers of tha 
waak.tba .. .. 212 


Floi^eri, llardp sprini, 
for so^l gardens .. 206 

Flowers, tma of, an 
early summer .. ..203 

Freesias.208 

Fruit .200 

Fruit garden .. 20J 

Oardau diary, extracts 

from a.202 

Garden pasts and friends 203 
Garden work .. ..201 

Honeysuckles, Bush • 
(Weigelas) ..206 

Indoor plan's .. .. SOS 


INDIX, 


House add window gar* 

dening.203 

Kitchen garden, the 201 

Laburnum-tree tn^ired 206 
Lark ipora, perennial .. 207 
Law .. 212 

Letters to the Editor .. 210 
Lilies, white, diseased .. SOS 
Lilies, white, failure of 208 
Lily of the Valley m full 
sun, growing .. 210 

Mar6chal Nid cankered 209 
Marr^cbal Niel withpeou* 
llargfowth .. .. 210 


Moth, the hummins^Hird 20d 
Nasturtium, the Flame 
(Tropteolumspeciosum) 209 
North-house ..202 

Orchard-house .. ..202 

Orchids .201 

Outdoorgurden .. ..202 

Outdoor plants .. .. k04 

Perennials, hardy, from 
seed .207 


Perennials, hardy, sup¬ 
porting the growths of 201 
Phloxes, alpine . .. 205 

Phun Kirke's Seedling . i06 


t*o<nuana t^iUcherrima ll03 
Prininlas,donbleCHinese 206 
Questions and answers 210 
Bose foliage, black spot 

.. 209 
. 208 


Bo4e - shoots, orange- 
fungus on 

Roses, Single Sootoh . 

Roses, Tea and Hybrid 
Tea, some recent 
climi»ing sports among 

Bose W. A. Richaroson 
with curled foliage .. 
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SUMMER TREATMENI OF ASPARAGUS. 
The queition is often asked as to the proper 
time to cease cutting Asparagus. This is some¬ 
what difficult to answer, as much depends on 
the strength of the plants, and as to whether it 
is an early or late season The old idea was that 
this should be governed by the time Peas came 
in. This, too, ia simewhat misleading, aa it 
depends on where the Peas are grown. 1 should 
adviiK, if the growth is weak, to be on the right 
side, % leaviug off early, and if strong, you 
may go on longer. Last year I saw some lieds 
givmggood supplies well into July, and 1 was 
told this was done every year. This is an 
exception, as the growth is very strong, the sdil 
being first-class for this vegetable. A very 
large number of beds are permanently injured 
by severe cutting, and also from cutting the 
growth too much on newly-planted roots. It is 
a good method not to cut any till the plants are 
three years old, the fourth season only slightly. 
Should the roots be intended for forcing the 
following seaeoD, then none should be out the 
season previous to forcing, as by huabanding the 
strenglh and allowing the growth to ripen early 
a good crop can be depended on when forced. 
Another common error is cutliog aU the strong 
^owths and leaving the small ones. My method 
is toallowone or morestrongshootstorun up first. 
Then allow all to grow. Important as cut¬ 
ting judiciously is, it is necessary to give atten¬ 
tion to proteoting the growths through the sum¬ 
mer. Where the wina injures this, it must be 
protected in the same way. If the plants are in 
single rows, a few strong sticks can be put 
along at intervals, and two or three strong 
strings tied to them at equal distance, tying the 
growth to these. If growing in a bed they are 
not so likely to suffer, as one growth supports 
the other. In our garden we put Pea-stakts 
amongst the growths. I like to see the growths 
from 5 feet to 6 feet high, and die r>ff natur¬ 
ally. Salt is abused dreadfully. I am con¬ 
vinced that in many soils three times as much 
is used as is good for the orop Strong clayey 
soils need very little, while on light soil double 
the quantity may be used advantageously. For 
years I have only used it sparingly, assisting the 
plants after cuttiog by nving the beds manure- 
water or some approved artificial-manure, and 
water it in should the surface be dry. By so 
doing the growth is assisted as the plant 
quickly takes up the food. For years I have 
given up raking off the dung pub on in winter, 
aa I consider it most advantageous to the crop 
in summer, as it acts as a dreMing and mulch¬ 
ing and helps to protect the growth from frost 
in spring. J. Crook. 


Book Soapwort (Saponaria ooy 
moidee) in tne border. —It is so nsnal 

to meet with certain plants in certain positions 
that one is apt to forget that they can be pro¬ 
fitably utilised in some other manner. Now the 
above plant produces a charming effect when 
massed in sufficient numbers in a rook gmrden, but 
it is seldom met with a§^A.,border plantf I 


Digitized 


as^A.,border plantr I f 

Lioogle 


particulatly pleased with a mass I have now in 
full bloom growing in a border where the soil is 
a strong and lich loam. The seed was sown in 
the spring of 1S98. Afberwaids the plants were 
transplanted to their present position in June 
of the same year. Of course, they did not blos¬ 
som iMt year, but now they have so run 
together as to form a natural mound quite 
2 feet from the grcuud, and a perfect mass of 
delightful pink bloseoro. In like manner I have 
had Aubrietiaa this year growing in the same 
loamy soil most luxuriantly. This provei to 
me that there are many ways of ming thet>e 
delightful early flowers besides the regulation 
one.— Rosa. 


OBOHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM DALHOUSIANUM. 

This is a large, handsome plant when well 
grown, the tall, stately stems and the showy 
racemes of flower being as fine as anything in 
the genus The plant in its native country is 
probably deciduous, but under cultivation there 
IB always a certain amount of foliage on the 
stems. The stems are terete, over a yard in 
height, and usually tinted with purple; the 
raoemes appear at the upper joints, and con¬ 
tain about a dozen flowers, pale creamy-yellow, 
with a dark maroon blotch on the lip. It may 
be noted that these racemes are produced two, 
three, or more years in euooesaion from the 
same stems from higher or lower nodes, but 
they are not often seen on the last season’s 
wo^, as in the usual deciduous species. The 
roots are strong and persistent, liking a very 
rough, open compost and large, roomy pots. 
Peat and Sphagnum in equal proportions, with 
abundance of rough lumps of charcoal and 
crocks, suit it well as compost. The pots must 
be more than half-filled with drainage, protect¬ 
ing this with a layer of rough Moss before 
putting the plant in poaition. Should the old 
ball be in fairlv good condition it need not be 
much disturbed, for none of these large growing 
species like to be much pulled about at the 
roots. If there is anything sour, or likely to 
quickly become sour, by all mtans take it out, 
even if the roots have to be interfered with, but 
the less this is done the better. Pot firmly and 
keep the leads back as far as possible, so that 
they will not reach the rims for a couple of 
seasons at least, and finish the compost with a 
slight rise to the centre. The young shoots 
commence rooting after they have made con¬ 
siderable progress, but it is not advisable to 
wait for this before repotting, as usually prac¬ 
tised with the smaller growers. The reason is 
that the roots below will have become very 
active, and, of course, will feel the check worse. 
The plants require a very long season of gpwth, 
as may be readily imagined when the size and 
length of t he stems are taken into consideration. 
For this reason it is not usually possible to ripen 
the stems io the ordinary way, for they are 
often in full growth as late as November. The 
^wing quarters may, if convenient, ^ a large, 
liffht, tropical house, and it does not matter 
whether it is devoted to Orchids or oUier 
plants. This is much more to their taste 


than small, narrow houses, where the blinds 
have to be almost constantly down to pre¬ 
vent injury to the foliage. A moist atmos¬ 
phere must be kept up about the plants 
by frequently damping the stages and paths 
and between the pots. No diminution in 
the water supply need be made until late 
autumn, and even then the roots must be kept 
moist. A short resting season can usually be 
managed in late winter or early spring, but it 
is not BO necessary for this species as for the 
truly deciduous kinds that remain quite inac¬ 
tive for several mont hs. After the new growths 
get beyond the first stage light syringings over¬ 
head are admissible, but until this the water is 
apt to collect in the cup formed by the young 
leaves, and this leads to their decay. Syring¬ 
ing must be discontinued when the weather 
begins to get cooler in autumn. The tempera¬ 
ture usufdlv advised for Dendrobiums while 
growing will suit this species, and du* ing the 
winter it is quite safe in a house that does not 
fall below i^i) dess, at Light. Insects are not 
particularly trouolesome, and may be kept 
under by ordinary vigilance. The plants before 
the blooms are fully open may be placed in a cool 
and shady house, where they last longer than 
in the growing quarters, where the individual 
flowers seldom last over a week. It is a native 
of Burmab, but was brought to this country by 
Oibeon—when travelling for the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire—from Calcutta. 


SUPPORTING THE GROWTHS OF HARDY 
PERENNIALS. 

How best to support the growths of some of the 
hardy perennials is a question which often 
troubles cultivators of these plants. To those 
well versed in their requirements it is always 
an operation occupying a considerable amount 
of time, besides calling for a knowledge of the 
habits of the plants and a display of tact and 
judgment, so that they may not be rendered 
unsightly objects in the garden. It would be 
haid to conceive anything more objectionable to 
the eye thmi that of binding the growths of a 
large plant in between three or four stakes by 
means of passing string or bast round the out¬ 
side, the whole then resembling a faggot of tree 
branches. Not only are the naturiu habit and 
grace of the plant destroyed, but the shoots 
being crowded so close together the leaves soon 
turn yellow, and the centre of the plant becomes 
bare. Again, as a means of support it is not 
safe, as if the fastenings give way at any place 
the whole oollapses. A plant that requires no 
tying is always more pleasing to look upon than 
one for which several stakes and many ties must 
be used if we would preserve it from being 
broken and spoilt by storms of wind and rain. 
The Japan Anemone (A. japonioa) and Newman’s 
Cone flower (Rudbeckia Newmani) no doubt 
owe some of their popnlai ity to their independ- 
enoe of any artificial means of support, and 
many persons have a great partiality for plants 
which will grow and bloom well without the aid 
of stakes. However, the number of good things 
for which some kind of si^port is nmful is so 
great that we cannot afiord to dispense with 
them, and a plant-,” well tied certainly looks 
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mnoh betUr thiui one which hee been left to 
fall about in a shaMleoe maei. The stakes for 
the purpose shoula always have the bark left 
on and be stout enough to support the shoots 
without looking olum^. For the stronMt 
growing species, such as Delphiniums, Heuan- 
thuses, tall Asters, etc., stakes about H inches 
in diameter at the base, and from 5 feet to 
6 feet in length, will be suitable. For a strong 
slump, of Delphiniums with, say, five shoote» 
three stakes snould be sufficient, the strongest 
shoot having one, to which it must be neatly 
secured witn matting in about three places. 
The other and smaller spikes may be tiM two 
to each stake. Plants of a more bushy habit, 
such as Asters, Rudbeokias, Chrysanthemums, 
etc., may have three or more shoots fastened to 
one stake, but only the mam-shoots should be 
tied, all the side-shoots being left loose. The 
stakes should be firmly inserM in the j^und, 
and the ties, without binding the stems too 
tightly, must be strong and secure. H. , 

- . ! 

OARDSN WORK.* 

Oonservatory. — The hot weather hab 
come with a rush, necessitating careful manage¬ 
ment, if the flowers are to last their usual time. 
Damping floor and paths two or more times 
during a hot, drying day tends to preserve the 
flowers, and if a thin shade is used in addition, 
or if the roof is fairlv furnished underneath with 
climbers, the outside blind may be dispensed 
with. Now is the time when liquid-manure has 
a special value, as for the most part the pots 
win be filled with roots, and if help is hot given 
the leaves wiU lose their colour, and the flowers 
faU prematurely. Sulphate of ammonia is a 
uiefm stimulant for plants with pale foliage, 
and, to mention a more homely stimulant, soot 
is useful in giving a dark green colour to foliage. 
Roses in pots which have finished their first 
bloom should be plunged outside. The same 
treatment wUl suit Deutzias, Rhododendrons, 
Lilacs, etc., which have been forced. Bat in 
dry weather, though plunging may tend to keep 
the roots moist, it will not enilble the plants to 
do altogether without watering, and liquid- 
manure occasionally will plump up the buds and 
sometimes make the difference between a crop 
of flowers and none at all. Lilium lancifolium 
for late blooming may be plugged outside. 
Hyacinthus candicans, five good-sized bulbs in 
a 7 -inch pot, brought on in cold-frame, or even 
plunged outside, will come in useful for the 
conservatory during the late summer and 
autumn. Two of we most useful subjects for 
summer deo(Nration are Begonias and Zonal 
Pelarsoniums, and a good selection of these will 
be viduable. Balsams, Cockscombs, Coleuses, 
Fuchnas, and scented ** Geraniums ” will all be 
more or less nsefuL This house should never 
be altogether closed now, either night or day, 
and, of course, fires will not be necessary, and 
whero there is plenty of soft water it will be an 
advantage to empty the boiler and pipes and 
fill up again with rain water. 


completed their growth may be removed to a 
cooler house for a rest i but as the plants are 
evergreen the foliage must not be permitted to 
suffer for want of water or from exposure to 
Wight sunshine. A month or so before flowers 
are required move the plants back to the stove, 
and give liquid-manure. Be careful about the 
syringing water. Hard water takes the gloss 
off the fmiage of Caladiums and other foIiaM 
plants, and leaves a white tinge from the 
presence of lime, and this' lime tinge cannot be 
removed. 


Work In VlnortoS.—Avoid making a dust 
^ raking borders or sweeping floors when dry. 
l%e dust rises and settles on the fruit and 
remains there. Where possible the inside 
borders should be covered with clean litter when 
'the last watering is given. This checks 
evaporation and keeps down dust. Nearly all 
Grape growers use artifieial manure now to 
finish off the crop, and when used judiciously it 
pays. We use a special mixture of our own, 
but most of the special Vine manures are good, 
and may be used freely either in the water or 
sprinkled over the border and watered in. 
Ventilation should be given early in the morning 
to prevent the deposit of moisture on the berries. 
When a good breadth of foliage is left, and the 
ventilation is perfect, there should be no scalding 
of the berries; but do not permit the main 
leaves to be shaded by lateral growth. Cracking 
of the berries is generally caused by irreguldw 
supplies of water, and a too dry condition of the 
roots, followed by a flush of water, is very likely 
to cause cracking. A little fire will ba useful 
in late houses, especially in cold, sunless weather. 
Encourage young Vines to grow freely, but if it 
is intended to take a crop of fruit next season 
stop the leaders when 7 xeet or 8 feet of growth 
has been made. This will strengthen the back 
eyes. The new leaders can be laul in. 

Tomatoes under glass.—The bright 
weather just suits Tomatoes. The roots must 
not be allowed to too dry, or the flowers may 
fail to set well. The question of stopping the 
leaders when about th^ trusses have shown 
must be decided by the character of the house. 
In small houses I should say s^ the leaders 
and lay in the next leader. This helps the 
bottom clusters of fruit. 

Orehard-house.—Rich mulchings will be 
useful now, and liquid-manure must alro be given 
when neoessary to trees carrying a full crop. 
Leave a little air on all night, and increase it 
early in the morning. In a close stuffy house 
the foliage will be thin and flabby, and fall a 
prey to m-spider. Close at four o’clock in the 
afternoon with a saturated atmosphere—^this 
will give size to the fruit—but open ridge 
ventilrtion a little at 8 p.m. 

Window gr&rdening.—Many of the 
window plants will do better outside now. Only 
those which posseM some ornament either of 
blossom or leafage should be kept in the rooms. 
Palms or Ferns must not be kept in the sun¬ 
shine. 


North-hOll BO . —Pretty well Ml flowering 
Mants will thrive in a north-house now, and the 
flowers will last much lonm. This Is indis- 
psnaable to the exhibitor. Ventilate night and 
^y, and damp floors oocaaionally. 

Stove.—It will be better to let the fires go out 
in the morning now during bright weather, and 
light AOMn in the afternoon. The fires may be 
dMconunued in the cool stove during very bright 
weather, and light fires again when a change to 
a lower temperature eomes. In our Fern and 
Palm-house the thermometer in the morning, 
when the previous day has been bright and 
sunny, stands at 60 degs. without fire-heat, and 
with fuel at its present price it is necessary to 
be economical in its use; but we close earlv 
with the sun’s warmth in the house. With 
warm stove plants, which require a night tem¬ 
perature of 70 degs., there must, of course, be 
fires the greater part of the yw; but very hot 
pipes in the day during bright weather are 
objectionable. Shade is a necessity now. 
Tender foliaged plants would shrivel up unless 
shaded in such weather as we have had during 
the past week. Eucharis Lilies which have 

* In cold or northern diotricU tks opemt%cn$ r^ferrod 
ta imdsr “0ordm Work" bo dono firom tan dnift to n 

fortnight latar thm it kora indto(Uad, orttk aqnaUg good 
raotMa. ’ 
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Oataoor grarden.—Finish bedding out. 
Even carpet beds, where very tendw plants are 
usually employed, may be finished now. Hardy 
Palms aud otm foliage plants may be plunged 
eut in sheltered spots about the grounds. 
Orange-trees and Myrtles in tubs also may go 
out now. This will give room for advancing 
specimens indoors, and effect an improvement 
all round. Insects will very likely be still 
giving trouble, but if their first appearance was 
met in an effective manner with Tobacco-pow¬ 
der or Uqnid insecticide used, either by dipping 
or the syringe, the mastery ol the position will 
have bmn obtained. There is always work 
among Roses: watering with liquid-manure, 
muloMng with apod manure, thinning out 
crowded heads by removal of weak growths. 
Thinning buds will give a successional character 
to flowers. If all the buds are left there 
will be a blaze of bloom for a time, then a 
barren time whilstexhausted nature recuperates. 
There will be a good deal of staking, tying, and 
pegging to do now, work which cannot with 
samy M deli^r^. How lovely the Bluebells 
have flowered in semi-wild spots in the large 
town gardens, and the shady spots have been 
lit up with banka of the blue Anemone. 
Another useful plant is the Woodruff for shady 
places. 


Fmlt Ifardan.—If dry weather oontinnes 
BtrawberxiM will pay for watering, and some 
stimulant in Gie water will be useful. The 
hose or the mden engine may be used to wash 
wall and ower fruit-trees. Clean water will 
be beneficial, but an insecticide must be used 
where insects abound, and it is always evidence 
of neglect when this condition of thinm is 
reached. Dust Gooseberry-bushes with Helle¬ 
bore-powder if they are infested with cater¬ 
pillars, and syringe the powder off again. If 
there are only a few caterpillars handpicking 
will be bcHit. These who nave many Straw¬ 
berries to force should begin to layer the runners 
in good time. Royal Sovereign appears to have 
been accepted as the favourite kind for early 
forcing. Keep the young growths of Peach and 
opm-air Grape-Vines well thinned out. In 
thinning Grapes in late houses do not handle 
the berries. Use a small stick with a notch in 
it to move the bunch about. Even then persons 
with (damp hands had better wear a glove on 
the left hand. Bunches ol Grapes early in the 
season, if rubbed with the hair or any part of 
the person, will probably rust. Pines will re¬ 
quire a shade now in bright weather. Syringe 
and shut up by 3.30. Give liquid-manure to 
Melons swelling off their fruits. In planting 
Melons in frames it will be better to set out two 
idants in each light, and take about Uiree or 
four fruits Lx>m each. 

Vegetable garden.—When the soil is of 
a dry and porous nature the late Peas should be 
sown in trenches to facilitate watering. Many 
who adopt this plan prepare the trenches early 
in the season, and work in some manure in the 
j bottom, and when the roots of the Peas find it 
it is in a mellow, well-blended condition. 
Injury may be done by using rank manure for 
either Peas, Celery, or Leeks. If dry weather 
continues mulch Peas, Scarlet Runners, Cauli¬ 
flowers, and Lettuces with manure. It may be 
necessary to water the Scarlet Runners if the 
blooms fall without setting If more than two 
stems appear on late Potatoes reduce the 
number by drawing the weakest out. Break 
up the mund between the rows with the fork, 
so as to^ve a deep tilth for earthing up. Give 
Cucumbers under glass light top-dressings of 
rich c Dm post frequently. Thin out young 
shoots, and stop one leaf beyond the fruit. Cut* 
aU fruits when large enough for use. Plant 
Cauliflowers, and sow Lettuces and Radishes on 
the north side of the wall or in a cool position. 
Utilise every moment when poMible to stir the 
soil between young plants. This should be done 
even when there are no weeds. 

E. Hobdav. 


I THB ooMma WBiurs work. 

Mebraeto from a Garden Diary. 

June 19th. — Top-dressed borders of late 
Vineries with a mixture of artificial manure and 
soot, and watered it in. Cuttings of new plants, 
such as Zonal ** Geraniums,” Fuchsias, and 
other things of which stock is required are 
always being inserted—in fact, the small house 
devoted to the increase of plants is always at 
work. Sowed Green Curled Endive. Planted 
Lettuces on ridges between the Celery trenches. 

June S(Hh. —Shifted Chrysanthemums to the 
flowering pots. This is a work of time, as 
many pl^ts are grown, but we shall get them 
done as fast as possible, making overtime to get 
Uie work forwara. Gai^eners in busy times do 
not work on the same principle as mechanics, 
who are engaged on work among inert materials. 
All Dahlias are now staked, and the main stems 
loosely tied. Hollyhocks also have been made 
secure. Sowed Cole worts. 

June tlM .—Cutting has just been discontinued 
from several beds of Asparagus where the 
growth was a little below the average in 
strength, and stimulants will be used for a time 
to encourage growth. Scarcely anything comes 
amiss in this respect — soap - suds, house- 
drainage, and occasionally artificial-manure is 
soattem thinly over the beds, and watered in. 
Stirred the surface of the flower beds, and 
yetgged down trailing plants such as Heliotropes, 
Ageratums, etc. 

JunetSnd .—Rearranged plants in conserva¬ 
tory. Removed early*lowering Pelargoniums, 
ana filled in with groups of liliet—auratum 
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and lancifolium. Young specimens of Fuchsias 
and Zonal Pelargoniums al^ add to the bright¬ 
ness. Gloxinias mixed with Maidenhair Ferns 
fill in a shady corner. Shifted Achimenes into 
the flowering j^ts and pans. Some are grown 
in baskets, and these will be taken to the con¬ 
servatory later. 

June ^Srd .—Put in Pink pipings under hand- 
lights. Pricked out various oiennials and 
perennial seedlings in nursery-beds. Potted off 
seedling Primulas. Sowed Cinerarias. Shifted 
seedling Cyclamens into 5-inch pots, and placed 
on eoal-ash beds in cold-frames. A light shade 
is used during bright days, and the foliage 
syringed twice a day. Gave a soaking of licjuid- 
raanure to those on south border and on wall. 

June 2/fth .—Layered Strawberry runners tor 
forcing. We require a good many, and find it 
saves time, and we get as good plants by laying 
down mounds of good soil at intervals and 
pegging the runners into it. They lift later 


from seeds and cuttings, the former being sown 
in strong heat. The cuttings should be made 
of young half-ri]Mned wood and furnished 
with a short hem of older wood if possible. 
Place these not too deeply in a firm compost, 
about three around the edge of a small pot, and 
before the foliage has time to flag put them 
into a gentle bottom-heat in a propagating frame. 
It is not free rooting under any circumstances, 
but with care many of the cuttings will strike. 
The plants should be slightly hardened before 
potting, but very carefully guarded against 
cold draughts, or probably many of the leaves 
will drop off and the plants be weakened. From 
the first, pot very firmly, using a compost of 
I peat and loam, with coarse sand and crushed 
charcoal rather freely added. A little of a good 
I concentrated manure may also be added at the 
second potting, this being more to their taste 
I than natural manures and not so likely to clog 
' the compost. The first flowers usually appear 
when the plants are about a foot high, and in 


branches are secured as the plant is growing, 
these may be cut back occasionally, and by 
keeping the top thin will break and give plenty 
of young wood. Even as a climber on a trellis 
it does well, and here it should be planted out 
in a medium-sized border, this being well drained 
and filled with a similar compost to that 
described. It is sometimes grown in a rather 
wild way, and just before the flowers open tied 
in to balloon and other shaped trellises, many of 
I the stems being usually broken or twisted in 
I doing so. This is the least satisfactory way of 
I all. _ 

HOUSII AND WINDOW 
OARDBNINa 

AN EARLY SUMMER VASE OF 
FLOWERS. 

I Thr illustration needs no description. The 
I flowers used are those familiar in all good 
gardens—White Lilac, Guelder 
Rose, and the delicately col¬ 
oured trails of Wistaria. These 
form a charming and delight¬ 
ful combination when arranged 
in the free, bold way shown in 
the illustration. 


Whito Ijilao, On»*l»ler Rose, and Wistaria in a tall From a photoj^rapli Mr. Norman, Holly Hill, Pitchlnghain 


with good roots, and are placed in their fruiting 
pots at once. Earthed up late Potatoes. 
Shortened the breastwood of Plums and Apri¬ 
cots on walls to three or four buds. Thinned 
the fruit where the crop i.s too heavy. Rasy 
among Tomatoes disbudding, tying, etc. 


POINCIANA PULCHKRRIMA. 

The flowers of this stove plant are very pretty 
and bright, produced on showy corymbs auring 
the late summer and autumn, an^, taken all 
round, it is a plant deserving of attention. The 
graceful Fern-like foliage, when the plants are 
healthy, is a nice set-off to the flowers, and 
these occur in a fairly long succession on the 
same spike. Its culture is not so easy as that 
of some other stove species, but, given healtlw 
plants, it is not difficult to keep them so. It 
grows into a large, rambling tree 8 feet or more 
high if left alone, but by cutting back after 
flowering may be kept more within bounds 
and makes a nice showy jpo^plant. It isg^rown 
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y po^plant. It isaprow 
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this stage they are very pretty for grouping; or 
table decoration, but a letter plant is obtained 
by pinching once or twice and taking up 
four or five stems. Overpotting must be 
guarded against, anything like a sour or water¬ 
logged soil being fatal, and until a good spread 
of foliage is produced water must be very spar¬ 
ingly applied. The atmosphere of the house 
should be kept moist and light syringings are 
helpful on bright <lays in keeping the growth 
free of insects. But a good light and m^erate 
circulation of air are also important factors, 
these tending to a hard, solid, 3 'et free growth 
that is sure to flower more freely than very 
soft sappy shoots. I have seen P. pulcherrima 
grown as a pillar plant in a lar^ stove, and it 
had a very pretty effect. It is rather apt to 
get bare of foliage beneath, but this will not 


Some recent climbing: 
sports amoz^ Tea ana 
Hybrid Tea Hoses.— It is 

rather early to pass judgment 
upon these, but if they turn 
out to be thorou|;hlv fixed 
sports their value will oe very 
considerable. • The Roses I 
allude to are climbing forms of 
Bridesmaid, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, The Meteor, RuMns, 
and Souvenir de Wootton. We 
really require a pink climber of 
the refin^ character of such a 
Rose as Bridesmaid. I have 
seen that grand old Rose 
Souvenir d’un Ami, also Presi¬ 
dent, covering quite a large 
wall space, but the growth was 
not equal to that of such Roses 
as Climbing Perle des Jardins 
or Climbing Niphetos. There¬ 
fore, really fixed climbing sports 
of Bridesmaid and the others 
named will be most valuable 
acquisitions. It is very singu¬ 
lar that a climbing Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria was an¬ 
nounced last season in Great 
Britain, and this year another 
ooe appears in the United 
States under the name of Mrs. 
R. Peary. This is said to make 
shoots 10 feet to 15 feet long in 
one season. The great advan¬ 
tage of climbing forms of these 
Roses lies in their capability to 
yield large quantities of blos¬ 
som. Climbing Meteor will be 
most valuable for a house where 
a night temperature of 60 degs. 
is maintained, for this Rose 
requires strong; heat to bring it 
out to perfection ; then its A. 
K. Williams-like blossoms are most lovely, and 
appear doubly so in the winter months. I do 
not expect it to prove of much value with us for 
outdoor culture. Climbing Rubens will perhaps 
eclipse the old favourite Climbing Devoniensis 
for indoor work, for this latter sweetly-fragrant 
Rose is none too free-flowering under glass. It 
really requires a large amount of space and 
little or no pruning, and these conditions are not 
always practicable in ordinary greenhouses. 
Climbing Souvenir de Wootton must be very 
effective when well established, for the dwarf 
form is a profuse bloomer, albeit the colour is 
not one that commends itself to all.—P. 


“The English Flower Garden.”— 7Vio- 
_ _ . roughly revised^ with full description of cdl the 

OTOur if the lower part is not too much shaded. and arrangement. 

Many err in getting this class of plant to cover ' . j ir ica 

its space too quickly, running the Shoou a long: dhnrtmled. ifed.Hm Svo, IS,. 

way each season and taking no pains to cover Library isfuCt bound in sage-green morocco^ one 
the lower part, but if some nice stubby side ' guinea nett. Of all.Boohsdlers, 
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habit, comparatively dwarf, and having white, 
scarlet, and purple-coloured flowers. They were 
at one time common in gardens also, and espe¬ 
cially were they so grown in market gardens, 
beneath old fruit-trees, for furnishing flowers 
for cutting. Whether due to change of taste 
—although sweet-8oente<l flowers, such as 
Stocks are, are ever welcome—or to great harm 
done to the plants during some occasional severe 
winters, certainly their culture generally has 
greatly fallen off; indeed, plants are seldom 
seen. B 'th sections of these biennial Stocks 
have also exhibited great ten¬ 
dency to revert to single forms, 
and as without doubt double¬ 
ness in the flowers constitutes 
one of the primary attractions, 
it is not a matter for surprise 
if they lose in popularity. We 

^ have this season seen what for 
several vears has been a fine, 
fairly double strain of the 
Giant Emperor White Stock 
now not giving a single double- 
flowered plant. Obviously 
seed saved at home degene¬ 
rates, and therefore it is need¬ 
ful to obtain seed Stocks from 
the Continent or elsewhere 
occasionally. The culture of 
thppe so-oalled hardy biennials 
is simple. Seed may be sown 
ijuuluttis in beds or 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GARDEN STOCKS. 

Althodoh garden Stocks are now commonly 
termed Gilliflowers, it is by no means certain 


t hat they are identical with those referred to 
by Perdita in Shakespeare’s “ Winter’s Tale,” 


because there reference is made to them as 
being propagated by slips, and the assumption 
is that the term is appli^ to striped or pied 
Carnations, also not then greatly in favour. 


drills at 

B the end of May, kept watered 
and shaded. Then when the 
plants are 4 inches in height 
they should be dibbled out la 
where needed to bloom, and 
thinly, being two or three 
times watered if the weather 
be dry. It is wise to put them 
where some shelter during win¬ 
ter may be afforded. 

Intermediate Stocks in¬ 
clude the famous woolly¬ 
leaved East Lothians, which 
are stout, bushy growers, and 
give white, purple, and red colours; also 
the less bushy growing true intermediate 
forms that have both green Wallflower¬ 
like leafage and woolly leafage, are compact, 
free blooming, wonderfully sweet in perfume, 
and because 


Summer Stock var. Excelsior. 


Bedding Stock. 


But all garden Stocks of the Matthiola | 
family are raised from seed, and we have no | 
knowledge that any can be propagated 
by slips or in any other way. We have 
annual Stocks in great abundance. Ten-weeks 
and pyramidal, and to some extent Intermediate, 
although it is the rule to grow this latter section 
rather as biennials, sowing seed about August, 
wintering the plants under glass, and then 
flowering them in the ensuing spring. But our 
genuine biennial Stocks are those of the hardier 
section, such as Bromptons, Q leens. Emperors, 
or Cape varieties, as these of necessity must be 
sown during the summer of one year, be planted 
outdoors, and then bloom early in the ensuing 
summer, and also producing seed. Some plants 
will even last into a third year, but as a rule 
in the second year their work is done. 

Truk biennials, therefore, are of limited 
number, and. much to be regretted, are going 
rapidly out of cultivation. The Giant Bromptons 
forty years ago were found in almost every 
garden, so, too, were the Queens. The Bromp¬ 
tons, chieSy scarlet, but sometimes also found 


apart, or into a frame, or under a handlight 
until they have become much stronger and well 
rooted, then transfer them to the beds or borders 
where needed to flower. We have, indeed, 
transferred the plants direct from the seed-pans 
or beds to the borders with complete success, 
but the other plan is beat. Where Stocks are 
needed to furnish cutting flowers, the best are 
Giant Ten-week, of which Princess Alice is a 
fine form. Where needed for garden decoration 
none are better than the pyramidal varieties ; 
but all Stocks are richly perfumed and beautiful. 
The pretty si ogle-flowered Night-scented Stock, 
Matthiola bicornia, is one that, grown in pots, 
gives in greenhouse or windows delicious night 
Fragrance, as it does also in gardens if planted 
outdoors. 

As regards the illustrations, the cluster of 


grown in pots apparently do 
reproduce their kinds in double form to the 
extent of from 70 per cent, to 80 per cent. 
There are many varieties of these, as seedsmen's 
lists show. iSeeds sown at.the end of June in 
pans in a cold frame give plants that, later 
dibbled out from four to five in 6-inch pots, will 
begin to bloom in a warm greenhouse in 
November and do so for fully six months. For 
this purpose the white “ All the Year Round ” 
is specially suitable. Where plants of any of 
these intermediates are needed to flower in the 
spring seed may be similarly sown about the 
third week in August and treated as before. 
Where specially fine single plants are needed 
some should be put singly into 3 inch pots at 
first and later be shifted into fl inch pots, when 
they will grow strong and bloom finely. 
Whether kept in pots for greenhouse or window, 
or planted out into window-boxes, or bedded 


Annual Stocks are numerous; so much so 
as to be almost bewildering. Ten-week or 
branching, pyramidal or compact, miniature 
or dwarf. Wallflower-leaved or rough-leaved, 
colours innumerable, and nomenclature very 
complex and varied. No one having an 
ordinary garden can grow all, no one needs to 
do so. It is best to make simple selections 
from any seedsman’s catalogue of three or four 
that seem most distinct, especially including tall 
Ten-weeks and massive pyramidals, purchasing 
either in mixed packets, or, letter still, 
in the form of collections of six or 
eight colours, and thus securing a bright 


Perpetual Laixe-flowered Stock. 


reek Stock. 


large-flowered Ten-weeks shows a handful of 
side stems, so charming for room decoration. 
The Parisian Ten-weeks resemble our Giant 
Ten-weeks, showing large, finely-floweied 
spikes. The ^mpmer Stock is closely 


in white form, are tall, carrying noble spikes 
of large flowers, with below the central spike 
some side branches. The average height 
when in full b loom with strong plants 
is 20 inches The Gtie^na are of Anse bushy 
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allied to our superb garden Pyramidal 
forms, and the Mrpetual large flowered to 
ihe Emperor or Urorapton seotion. Messrs. 
Carter k Co., of High Holbom, kindly sent us 
the photographs of the two larger reproduc¬ 
tions. 


SOME PERMANENT BEDS AND 
BORDERS. 

I HAVE been planting some new Beds perma¬ 
nently for a spring and summer display, and I 
saw some others last year which 1 thought 
effective, to I am going to describe them for tho 
benefit of those readers of fJARDEHTXo who 



f ari>«ian Ten-week Stock. (See jiego 204.) 


would like a pretty garden, but do not quite 
know how to obtain one. 

Ooe bed 1 planted was filled with Lilium 
candidum (the old Madonna Lily, which we 
nil know and like so well) and Gesneriana 
Tulips. These I have planted in alternate rows 
all over a large diamond shaped bed, the Lilies 
Hbout a foot apart all ways and the Tulips 
inches apart in a double row between them. 
The Tulips will give a splendid crimson effect 
in May, and the Lilies a glorious one in J uly. 
In early spring the Lily leaves will almost 
fill the l^ds with a mass of bold fresh green, but 
the Tulips will shoot up through them, and be 
just as completely a bed of Scarlet Tulips as if 
bedded with them alone. I put Tulips in this 
bed because I happened to wish for a crimson 
effect in May in that part of my garden ; but if 
a yellow' effect would have suited me as well I 
should have planted Narcissus bulbs instead of 
Tulips in this bed, putting the former alter¬ 
nately with the Lily bulbs a foot apart. Tulips 
can never be looked upon as safe to come up year 
after year, andsome of tho Daffodils not only can 
be depended upon to do this, but increase 
rapidly, until one bulb forms a large, strong 
clump, sending up ten or twelve flowers. That 
is why I say plant Narcissus, when equally 
suitable as regards effect, in preference to 
Talipa, and plant them a foot apart instead of 
5 inches. The Narcissi which I find increase 
most quickly, flower best, and grow altogether 
in a most satisfactory manner, are Emperor, 
P. R. Barr, Empress, Horsfieldi, grandis, and 
Barri conspicuus, and for the bed in which can¬ 
didum Lilies are planted I should select either 
Emperor, Empress, or P. R. Barr, as these 
are of strong tall growth, and would rear 
their fine blooms well up above the sur¬ 
rounding Lily leaves. Thus planted the con¬ 
trast of the dark blue-j^een Daffodil leaves and 
the pale grass-green Lily leaves would in itself 
be most pleasing, and the mass of bright 
yellow rising up from amongst it would, I f^l 
sure, bo admired by everyone who saw it. 
These Daffodils would die down altogether 
before tho Lilies came into flower in July, when 
the whole bed would apparently be full of Lilies 
and nothing else. 

A long-shaped bed (in my case about ten yards 
long, but the length could, of course, bo regu- 
latM according to the space it was wished that 
such a bed should occupvf^have plantef this 

Dyitizea bv 'Ol£ 


I autumn. 1 hope it will give me much pleasure i 
I next spring and summer. It is .*1 feet j 
fi inches wide, and I have planted it in i 
rows thus (down the long way of it): Three | 
inches from the border I {flanted a row of the 
Pansy called Border Witch, a pretty grey-blue i 
kind which flowers freely and bears large 
flowers, has a good constitution, and tufted I 
growth, and is one of the Pansies of recent I 
date which I can thoroughly recommend, j 
I then left a space of 11 inches (I will ex- | 
plain how I filled that space afterwards), and i 

E lanted a row of Pansy Sweet Lavender, a 
ind which deserves its title. It is, a full, 
deep lavender colour, and bears a medium-sizea | 
self-coloured flower profusely on short s^lks. I 
It is very comj^ct, tufted, and of spreading \ 
growth. I found that, like the Border Witch, 
it held its own well last summer when so many 
kinds died through heat and drought. The 
flowers are sweetly scented, and it will be found 
in catalogues amongst the class of rayless 
Pansies. I then left a space of 14 inches, 
and planted a row of the pale yellow 
Pansy “John Lord,'’ which I think will 
harmonise well with the pale and deep lavender 
shades of the two other kinds already in the ! 
bed. I then left a space of 11 inches again, 
and planted a row of the White Empress, which 
was said last spring to be the finest white lidding 
Pansy in cultivation. The flower is wrfect, of j 
great size, and its short stalks ana compact, | 
sturdy growth will make it a valuable acquisi- | 
tion. It will be found that when this last row ^ 
of Pansies is planted there will be a space of | 
inches left to the edge of the bed, and that 
before long the Pansies will cover it and form I 
an edge to the bed, as the Border Witch 
Pansy wall do on the other side. 

These Pansies planted, it will be found that ] 
there are two spaces of 11 inches wide and one | 
(centre) space of 14 inches left unoccupied, and | 
I have planted these thus : I have planted two 
rows of English Iris bulbs down each of the 
two spaces of 11 inches, leaving J inches in the 
centre from row to row of Iris bulbs, and 
.*1 inches from the Iris bulbs to the Pansies 
across the width of the bed, and 0 inches from 
Iris bulb to Iris bulb down the length of the 
bed. Thickly netted in amongst t hese is the little 
8cilla bifolia, the bulbs only about an inch apart 
everywhere. The centre space of 14 inches wide 
I filled thus: I put a row of late-flowering 
Phloxes and German Irises alternately down 
the length of it, leaving about 18 inches from 
Phlox to Phlox, and planting at)OUt.‘l Iris tubers 
with single crowns in a clump in the centre of 
this, 18 inches of space between the Phloxes. It 
will be found when this is done that there is a 
small surface still unoccupied, and this I filled 
with mixed early flowering Tulips. Hyacinths 
would answer equally well, of course, if 
preferred. 

Thus planted it will be found that there are 
two thick rows of vivid blue Scillas down the 
length of the bed during February and March, 
a row of Tulips down the centre to succeed the 
Scillas in April, and that soon afterwards the 
Pansies will begin to make a fine display, which 
ought to last a long time, especially if the dead 
flowers are picked off. These Pansies will 
spread themselves over the Scilla bulbs, and 
almost cover the space they have occupied 
duriug the summer, not growing into the soil 
they are in, but covering it with their foliage, 
and making a carpet for the English Irises, 
which will send up their flower-spikes through 
it. These English Irises will make the bod very 
b^utiful in late June, and early in June the 
German Irises in the centre of the bed will be 
very interesting, as if the bed is a large one 
quite a collection of these could be in this bed. 
The Phloxes in the same way will bo beautiful 
in August, and I think by then tho bed ^11 
have done its duty, and kept up a charming 
effect for seven months. Always have some 
thing interesting and effective in it during that 
period, except for a short time in July, when 
probably it will only be a msiss of green foliage. 

As to the after treatment of this oed, the first 
autumn after it is planted, I simply cut back 
the most straggling Pansy growths, and thus 
leave the space the Scillas grow in free for them 
in the early spring. A little fine soil and rotted 
leaf-mould sifted lightly over tho Pansies, after 
partly cutting them back thus, will cause the 
young growths to root and grow, and will benefit 
them much. The second autumn after this bed 


is planted I should carefully take up the 
Pansies, remake the narrow rows of space they 
have occupied by taking away a little of the old 
soil and filling in with well-rotted manure, le^f 
mould, and fresh soil in eq^l proportion, and 
in this I should replant the Pansies, having care 
fully pulled them into well-rooted tufer, and 
selecting the best and sturdiest for this purpose. 
It will be found when this is done that there 
will be a large quantity of young-rooted tufts 
over, which would fill q^s or spaces elsewhere. 

By the end of this second year it will be L unrl 
that the Phloxes and German Irises are crowd 
ing out the Tulips, and that even ff they were 
not doii^ so the Tulips are not so fine as they 
were. H space enough is left to plant a few 
fresh Tulips I should do so, but if not, I should 
certainly omit the Tulips and let the Phloxes 
and Irises remain undisturbed. 1 have several 
other very pretty and effective beds to tell you 
about, but will leave them until another day. 

Tjik H(»n. Mr.s. .I«m ki.vn. 

*,* Unfortunately, through constant pressure 
upon our space, the above article has been held 
over for some time. —Ed. 


Alpine Phloxes. —These are particularly 
adapted for carpeting dry poor bordeis. They 
are well adapted as a carpet for large beds 
already partially planted with the tall summer 
and autumn - flowering Phloxes. Such bed:] 
once planted may remain undisturbed for, say, 
three years, and if the alpine Phloxes are set too 
thickly it will necessitate hand weeding instead 
of hoeing—a small matter perhap^, but one worth 
consideration in all places that have to be worked 
with a small staff. The introduction of new 
varieties has given us several different shades of 
colour. They go now from the white form 
through various mauves and pinks of the purple 
of atro-purpurea, and may be selected accord¬ 
ingly to contrast with the taller plants. They 
may be propagated now that the flowering sea¬ 
son is over, and will make nice little stuff for 
autumn planting. For place and com post suitable 
for these, also later for Pinks, Tufted Pansies, 
Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, and similar things, 
a two or three light frame, or an extemporised 
frame, that can, ifneceesary, be covered, should be 
chosen, and the contents of all boxes used for 



Ton-wopk Stork. (Sre paj^e 204.) 


annuals and bedding plants emptied into it. 
Add a fair proportion of fresh leaf-soil and 
ordinary red sand, give a good treading, in¬ 
sert the cuttings firmly, and shade for a time 
from hot sun. In noting above that beds of 
Phloxes once formed may remain undisturbed 
for three years, I am aware that such treatment 
ma^ not Ito conducive to the production of exhi¬ 
bition spikes.—T. 

Original from 
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FRUIT. 

KIRKE’S SEEDLING PLUM. 
y if any, Flams are saperior to the one illus¬ 
trate, Kirke'a Seedling, and amateurs who 
do not kuow the best dessert kinds will do well 
to im liide this gofsl kind in their nolleotion. The 



Plum Kirke’a Sewlliiit;. From a photograph by Air. Jos. 
t>l«lie, FreefieUl Ganleiia, liii^ch, Atienleen. 


fruit is above medium size, roundish-oval in 
f;hape, and deep purple in colour, dotted with 
deep yellow. When full ripe it is covered with 
a dense bright blue bloom, the latter making it 
a beautiful table fruit; indeed, one of the most 
delicious of the season. The flesh when fully 
ripe is a greenish-yellow. Arm but juicy and 
separates freely from the stalk ; the latter is an 
advantage, as the fruits are better for dessert 
purposes. The growth of this variety is some¬ 
what distinct, and though vigorous it is ver^ 
hardy ; indeed, so vigorous that in a poor soil it 
needs special culture, as if the wood is too gross 
the crop is scanty. I do not advise this variety 
for culture as a standard in all parts of the 
country, as grown thus it is somewhat shy in 
exposed positions. On the other hand, g^ven 
wall-culture it gets the shelter desirable. 1 
have grown this for years in a southern 
part of the country with fair success in bush 
form; but the trees were not crowded. 


and we found it necessary to root prune every 
half-dozen years to check gross gro«7th. Though 
not large, few varieties are more telling on the 
exhibition table; indeed, those who study 
quality in fruits would place it before the larger 
but less flavoured kinds. This Plum was raised 
by a Mr. Kirke, a great many years ago in the 
neighbourhood of London, and though the 
trees originated in Norfolk, they were first 
grown or brought to notice by the above. 
We are not, however, much concerned as to its 
origin. 1 merely note the fact to show that 
though an old variety, it is still one of the best, 
and 1 wish I could add the most prolific. This 
latter is its failing in some soils, so that before 
planting freely it is well to try a tree or two to 
see if it thrives in the soil. Should it do well 
few varieties will find a more ready market. 
Its season is the middle of September, and on a 
south wall I have gathered fruits a fortnight 
earlier ; but in the south or in a light soil I do 
not advise so warm au aspect, as the trees get 
badly infested with aphis on too warm 
walla or dry soils. It succeeds well in bush 
form, and in Scotland I saw a north-house 
planted with this variety ; it is also a reliable 
pot-tree given orchard-house culture. I have 
been some splendid pot fruits from the Saw- 
bridge worth nursery. It may be asked why 
advise it for pot or house culture when Plums 
will do so much better in the open ? I do not, 
other than for special purposes. This variety 
ia a good soil will thrive in any part of the 
country. The fruits illustrated were grown in 
Scotland, as far north as Aberdeen, so that 
amatsurs will note its hardiness. Kirke’s 
Plum, when fully ripe and gathered dry, and 
placed in a cool room, will long keep sound, 
and retain its beautiful bloom. This is a great 
gain with soft or stone fruits, as the season is 
extended. It also travels well, if not too ripe, 
and one often sets variety aftor a Im^ 
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journey perfect, if well packed. I need not 
dwell upon the merits of this Plum for late 
use, but by planting in diverse positions one may 
get fruit from early September until the middle 
of October. W. 


TRBBI8 AND SHRUBS. 


botanically under the genus Diervilla, which 
also includes other species, D. sessiliflora and 
D. triflda, from North America, being among 
them, but neither of these are, in their present 
stage, to be recommended for general cultiva¬ 
tion, though they are worth planting on 
account of the bright tints of their autumn 
foliage. 


BUSH HONEYSUCKLES (WEIGELAS). 
The Weigelas have long been in the front rank 
of flowering shrubs; they are deservedly 
pedlar everywhere, being elegant, rapid ini 
growth, and beautiful when in bloom. There 
IS now a multitude of varieties, the originals of 
which are W. grandiflora, known also as W. 
amabilis; W. rosea, W. floribunda, and W. 
hortensis. These type species are natives of 
China and Japan, whence they have been intro-, 
duced within the last forty years. They have | 
been so much hybridised that the original kinds 
are rarely found pur j. The most valuable sorts | 
have sprung from W. grandiflora, which has the 
largest flowers, and these are excellent for use j 
in a out state (see annexed illustration), while 
the smaller but more numerously flowered 
kinds have originated from W. rosea and W. 
floribunda. 

W. rosea, introduced by the late Mr. Robert 
Fortune, is perhaps the most free-floweriog and 
the most ornamental of the genus. Mr. Fortune 
thus describes W. rosea: “ When I first 

discovered this beautiful plant it was growing j 
in a mandarin’s garden on the island of Chusan, 
and was literally loaded with its fine rose- 
coloured flowers, which hung in graceful 
bunches from the axils of the leaves and the 
ends of the branches. Everyone saw and 
admired the beautiful Diervilla, which was also 
a great favourite with the old Chinaman to 
whom the place belonged. I immediately 
marked it as one of the finest plants of Northern j 
China, and determined to send plants of it 
home by every ship until I heard of its safe ^ 
arrival.” | 

The golden-leaved W. Looymansi aurea is a j 
very fine ornamental shrub that usually retains i 
its bright golden foliage through the season, ' 
and the variegated-leaved form is also an' 
excellent kind. Weigelas should never be | 
crowded, their proper place being as isolated 
groups on lawns or on the margins of 
shruoberies. Where Weigelas flourish they ' 


Buonymus losing its leaves {M. F. S ), 
A plant I feet high in a 9-inch pot must be con¬ 
siderably confin^ at the roots. Probably you 
have allowed the latter to become very dry ; if 
so, this would account for the old foliage falling 
so freely. Of course all evergreens shed their 
leaves, Wt it takes place so gradually^ when in a 
state of good health as to be hardly perceptible. 
It would be much better if you could plant out 
this bush for the summer into some gc^ rather 
light soil, at the same time releasing the roots a 
little from their now bound condition, then in 
September lift and repot into a much larger pot 
or tub. Failing your ability to plant out, then 
pot or tub it at once, and keep it syringed for a 
time morning and evening. The leaves of 
** Geraniums” sent are indicative that your plants 
have suffered from a chill. They will recover 
now that warmer weather has arrived. Give 
them a little weak soot-water, followed by doses 
about every ten days of weak liquid-manure. 
Nothing is better than that made from fresh 
cow-dung. Put about a bushel, enclosed in a 
sack, into a 30-gallon cask of water, and give 
this at the rate of about 1 gallon to 6 gallons or 
8 gallons of water. 


Hardy spring flowers for small gar 
dens. —I often think what a waste of time 
there is in many a small garden through giving 
so much attention to tender plants for adorning 
the summer garden. In a number of instances 
time and space could be fdu* better used in rais¬ 
ing things to bloom under glass in the dull 
winter months, or raising choice vegetables and 
fruit. It cannot be said that there is any reason 
whyanopen-air garden should be dull the greater 
portion of the year when we have so many hardy 
plants, annuals, etc. In some gardens hardy plants 
form the chief feature, and I was impressed with 
this fact when looking over a few of this type 
at Bournemouth to see how gay they were. 
At Lindisfarn, Lady Cairnb’ garaen, I saw fine 
effects. In one spot, leading to the house, big 



Sprays of Weigela. From a phototrraph I»y Mr. W. Knimott, Kirkstall Lane, 
Ifea(Uii(fIey, L'eds. 


make large, symmetrically-shaped specimens 
from G feet to 10 feet high and as much in 
diameter, with gracefully drooping branches, 
which, even when leafless in winter, are orna¬ 
mental. Attention should be paid to top-dress¬ 
ing them with good rich soil annually, and to 
pruning them well, so as to retain only the 
vigorous stems and branches that yield the 
fin 8t bloom. Weigelas are now known 


stones had been put down, with a green back¬ 
ground. Amongst these stones were growing 
many dwarf hairay plants in masses. At the 
time of my visit Aubrietias Leichtlini, grsE»ca, 
purpurea, deltoides. Phlox amceoa and several 
of the mossy kinds, Yellow Alyssum, Iberia 
sempervirens and Garrexiana, Trillium grandi- 
florrt, several of the mossy Saxifrages, Anemon® 
i.« moi'csa at wk ^ leua, with many others to 
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follow. These were surrounded by Grass sward, 
and made a great show. As far as I could see 
there will be a continuance of bloom through 
the season, thus showing what can be done with 
hardy plants.— J. Crook 

PERENNIAL LARKSPURS. 

The Larkspur will always find a place amongst 
the most beautiful aud striking of summer and 
autumn border flowers. From early summer 
until the fall of the leaf these Larkspurs in 
some of their many forms make our beds and 
borders beautiful, the varieties of D. elatum 
alone being almost innumerable and of nearly 
every conceivable form and shade of purple and 
blue. These varieties were until recently essen¬ 
tially French, but our own growers have now 
taken them up, and the beauty, vigour, and 
huish of our home-raised forms leave little to be 
deeired. So valuable has this family become 
in the garden that it is quite indispensable 
where large groups or masses of colour are re¬ 
quired at certain seasons. For general mixed 
larders where they may be grouped, for beds, for 
shrubbery borders, and semi-wild spots few 
plants are more suitable, and at the same time 
BO easily managed. To do them well, however, 
the soil must be good, and as they are gross 
feeders an occasional mulchin^'of stable manure 


years is wonderful. It would be useless to give good things thus acquired may take the place in 
a selection of these beautiful garden Larkspurs, prominent borders of more common plants ; and 
They are all beautiful, and well worth a place in the second, because a batch planted in some 
where it can be spared in the garden. outlying part of the garden is always acceptable 

D. GRANDiFLORUM is a well-koown garden for cutting. A portion of a narrow slip garden. 
Larkspur, having been introduced into oultiva- especially if the soil here is naturally deep and 
tion at the beginning of the present century, moist, will bo found useful for the purpose, and 
and, with the exception of D. elatum, perhaps, the species and varieties of the same can be 
the most variable as well as the most beautiful plaiit^ hero in beds of 4 feet, feet, or b feet, 
of all the species known to us. Under as may be deemed advisable, with intervening 
the name of 1). chinense this plant is figured alleys of ‘J feet to admit of cutting the 
in Loddiges’ ** Botanical Cabinet,’* Vol. I., flowers without too much treading on the 

E late 71, and the double forms are still beds. To the lover of hardy plants 
nown in gardens as D chinense. Fisc^r propagation of this kind is peculiarly interest- 
first published the name chinense from a plant ing, and the seedlings are watched with 
found in China. This afterwards was found to keen interest right away from their first 
be identical with the old Linnean species so appearance above ground until the flower is 
well known to all growers of hardy plants. It is clearly defined. I prefer boxes to the open 
a native of Siberia generally, and is also found ground for sowing, the double advantage being 
over a wide area in China. Many of the varie- that while yet in a young stage there is better 
ties are very striking garden plants, useful alike opportunity of warding off the attacks of insects, 
for bod or border, and the double forms and, in the case of seed-sowing, the chance to 
especially, dwarf and compact, should be grown particularise in the covering given to different 
on every rockery worthy the name. The varie- ipeds. The seeds are sometimes very tiny and 
ties vary from rich deep blue to red and white, naturally only require the least bit of soil on 
and the flowers vary from single to quite double, the top. The strips of wood at the bottom of the 
They all should be grown on sunny, exposed boxes should be fairly close together, not more 
positions in rich vegetable soil, well drained and than a quarter of an inch apart. A few small 
free from stagnant moisture. Increased by crocks may first be placed, followed by an inch 
division and seeds. of rough leaf-soil, the remainder of the compost 



A "Toupjof Perennial Larkspurs (Delphiniums) at Crowsley. From a photograph by Mr. T. Taylor, Henley on Thames, Oxon. 


will be found beneficial. The effect of planting 
in groups either in the border or in the wilder 
parts of the garden will, of course, greatly de¬ 
pend on the selection of varieties. In addition 
to these there are many purely garden varieties 
quite worthy of extended cultivation, and 
among the species proper such kinds as D. 
ai'.ureum, cardinals on a warm soil, nudicaule, 
laxiflorum, Rsquieni, hybridum formoaum, and 
many others may be grown with profit in the 
ordinary border, while D. cashmerianum Bru- 
noniannm, a well-known Himalayan species, 
may be given a suitable pleu^e on the rockery. 
These latter, along with D. vestitum and visco- 
sum, form a section of Larkspurs that might be 
grown more largely for the rockery and similar 
positions. They are quite hardy on dry situa¬ 
tions, dwarf, and exceedingly free-flowering. 
With D. nudicaule I have always had a diffi¬ 
culty. It may be perennial in light, warm 
soils, but where the land is heavy it is no more 
than an annual, and to get it in perfection the 
seeds must be sown early, the seedlings pricked 
out when ready to handle, and planted in the 
open at the earliest opportunity. The follow¬ 
ing are a few of the best known species : 

D. ELATUM.— Little need be said about this 
ppecies and its varieties as garden plants, as this 
is the reputed parent of all the hybrid Del¬ 
phiniums in cultivation at the present time. 
The progress in form and colour, substance and 
vigour, that has taken n|l&d& within the llstJew 
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D. TRICORNE (the three-horned Larkspur) i^ a 
fine dwarf species, useful for rookeries, where in 
patches its brilliant blue flowers are very effec¬ 
tive. It is a native of North America, and quite 
hardy. 

D. TRisTE is a very uncommon species in 
gardens, and although it may not lay claim to 
much beauty, it is one of the most interesting 
Larkspurs we have. The flowers are very dark 
dusky brown suffused with red at the edges and 
with a somewhat violet-coloured spur. It 
grows about 2 feet high and is a native of 
Siberia. 

D. VE.STITDM, one of the little known Hima¬ 
layan species, is a dwarf hairy-leaved plant, 
with large dense heads of handsome bright 
purple flowers. It is essentially a rook plant, 
reouiring much the same treatment as given to 
orainary alpines. The difficulty with this and 
other Himalayan species is damp in winter, and 
if the possibility of this is reduced to the lowest 
limit tne greater will be the chances of success. 
It requires a peaty soil in a dry exposed posi¬ 
tion. D. viscosum is a similar plant. D. 

HARDY PERENNIALS FROM SEED. 
Attention may be directed during July to the 
sowing of any hardy perennials not on hand that 
are likely to be in request for another season. 
Such sowing may be recommended from a double 
standpoint. In the first place, seedlings of 


consisting mainly of old potting-soil, not too 
dry, to which have been added a bit of fresh 
leaf-mould and a little sand; the surface 
should be even throughout and pressed fairly 
firm. Prepare the boxes as it might be to-day, 

! give a soaking of water, and sow to-morrow, 
' taking care the seed is evenly covered, and, as 
hinted above, to discriminate as to the depth of 
covering according to the size of seed. Place the 
boxes in a frame facing north, and shade in 
bright weather. Be careful the squares of glass 
are intact, as water running in on the boxes will 
wash out the smaller seeds, and, as germination 
takes place at various periods, the boxes must be 
carefully watched. It is not necessary to occupy 
space with a list of things, because the majority 
of herbaceous plants can bo raised in this way. 
It may, however, be pointed out that, with the 
demand for cut flowers ever on the increase, pic- 
ference should be given to those things that can 
be utilised for this purpose as well as to mak e a 
display in the garden. The selection should also 
be comproffensive so far as the different seasons 
are concerned, and may include the many species 
and varieties available between the first bloom ? 
of the D ironicuras and the waning flowers on 
the panicles of the Sea Lavenders I noted above 
that a planting to furnish cut bloom might find 
a place in a slip garden. If there are trees it 
may not be advisable to plant close up to them, 
but many of the things that oan be selected 
will be benefited by.partial shade. E. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


Diseased White Lilies {8. G. Lime- 
ric^y Sigma, and M. E. D ,).—I am sorry to in¬ 
form you that your Lilies are attacked by the 
Lily disease, caused by a fungus (Botrytis 
oinerea). Cutting off the diseased leaves and 
then spraying the plants with Bordeaux-mix- 
tore once a week until there are no signs of 
the complaint may be useful, but of course there 
is no hope of their flowering properly now. 
Next spring, as soon as there is the least sign of 
disease, the plants should be sprayed. Take the 
bulbs up in the autumn, and after they have 
dried somewhat, put them into a bag in which 
there is a quantity of flowers of sulphur. Then 
shake them up well until the sulphur is well 
worked among the scales, and replant them while 
still covered with the powder. This is recom¬ 
mended by one grower as a certain cure.— 
G. S. 8. 


^allnre of White LUles {A. s\).— There 
can be no doubt that the failure of Madonna 
Lilies is at times due to other causes than the 
Lilv disease fungus, as you have {tinted out, 
and it is also certain that if a plant is weakened 
by the attacks of slugs and millipedes, that they 
are more liable to the attacks of the fungus than 
healthy plants; but at the same time it is 
unquestionably the fact that the more common 
cause of failure is from the fungus alone. The 
specimens that have come before me lately for 
examination have certainly been attacked by 
the fungus. Whether they were also injurcKl by 
other causes I cannot say, as the roots were not 
sent.—G. S. S. 

Laburnum tree Injured {E, H. If.).— 

I do not imagine that the woodlioeare the cause 
of the injury to your Laburnum tree. They 
probably congregate there for the shelter the 
bark affords. As, however, I have not seen the 
tree, I cannot be certain on this point. I should 
recommend you to wash the tree well with soft- 
soap and water, to every 5 gallons of which add 
^ pint of paraffin-oil. Keep the mixture well 
stirred. Merely keeping the parts where they 
congregate thoroughly drenched with plain water 
would soon drive them away, as they dislike 
moisture.—G. S. S. 

InseclB on Tulip bulbs (Decima).—The 
small white insects that you find on vour Tulip 
bulbs are one of the many species of Podurid.'c 
or Springtails (Lipura ambulans). This and 
some other species, however, do not jump, but 
from what I can see these creatures are not the 
cause of the mischief to your Tulips, which are 
attacked by a fungus, probably a species of 
Botrytis. You bad better cut off and burn at 
onoe all the leaves which in any way show signs 
of being affected. Next year if the disease 
again makes its appearance, at once spray all 
the Tulips with Bordeaux - mixture. The 
small white Podurida^ are no doubt injurious to 
plants, but unless they were present in large 
numbers they would not do much harm. 8till, if 
they checked the growth of the bulbs only slightly 
they would render them more liable to be attack^ 
by the fungus. Watering with a strong solution 
ot nitrate of soda or salt would probably kill 
them. When you take up the b^lw give the 
ground a good dressing of lime. 

Tbe Hammlng-blrd Moth (Macro- 
glossa stellatum) (St. O.), —^This is frequently 
lound in May, but many of these are in a worn 
condition, showing that they are specimens that 
have hibernated. They lay their eggs on the 
Bed-straw. The caterpillars may be found in 
August and September, and in very early sea- 
iions in July. When full-grown they are about 
I inch and i inch in length, tolerably stout, and 
the first half of the body tapering to the head, 
which is small, the general colour of the cater¬ 
pillar being a dull greyish-green, or brown ; the 
skin is set with rough white points. On the 
twelfth joint is a small, sharp-pointed, r^ugh 
horn, and down the middle of the back, on each 
side is a darker line or band, whilst just below 
the latter is a narrow white line. The chrysa¬ 
lis is formed in an open cocoon on the ground, 
under the shelter of some plant or stone, and is 
of a pale dull brown colour.—G. S. S. 

Bean (Connemara).—l am sorry to say that the Bean 
you enclosed was so crushed and dried in the post that it 
was hopeless to try and find any small insects in it. 
Kindly send another packed in a leaf in a small box, and I 
shall be pleased to tell you what the Insects are and tbe 
best means of destroying O. 8. 8. 
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FREE8IAS. 

These beautiful flowering plants are one of the 
most attractive features in the greenhouse 
doling the winter. Besides the charms of their 
natural gracefulness of habit and sweet scent, 
they possess an additional advantage in that 
the blooms remain fresh, even when out, for 
weeks together. The present is an opportune 
moment to say a few words about them, for in 
order to have them in flower by Christmas they 
will soon need attention. Early in July is the 
beet time to repot the bulbs, for then the plants 
can make their growth before November. This 
is an important consideration, especially to 
those in the neighbourhood of Loncmn and its 
fogs, for if the Freesia has not healthy and 
sturdy leaves, it is useless to expect a satisfac¬ 
tory display of flowers. After shaking the 
bulbs out of the pots in which they have been 
resting, sort them into their respective sizes. 
The larger ones may be potted, eight or ten in a 
'4vS-Bizsd pot; the smaller bulbs are best placed 
about 1 inch apart in pans, to be grown on for 
another season, when they will be ready for 
flowering. The bulbs require covering with 
about ^-inch of soil. Fibrous loam and leaf- 
mould, with silver-sand and some dry cow- 
manure rubbed through a sieve, all well mixed 
together, make an excellent compost for 
Free Bias. A cold-frame is the most suitable 
spot for them for a few months. They will need 
but little water until the pots are well filled 
with roots ; abundance of air in good weather 
is necessary, and a slight shading during the 
hottest part of the day. 

In the month of October the plants may be 
transferred to a house where the temperature is 
kept at 50 degs. to 55 degs. Fahr. If more heat 
is maintained and forcing resorted to, weak, 
spindling growth will result. Freesias dislike a 
high temperature and will not respond to forcing. 
I remember onoe seeing a batch of these plants, 
all in the same stage of growth, together in a 
cool-house. Some of them were taken into a 
warm propagating-pit to be brought into flower 
early. But those in the cool-house opened first; 
indMd the others were of little use afterwards. 
If it is really necessary to hasten them into 
flower, a little extra heat may with advantage 
be applied when the flower spikes are showing, 
but not before. Another way of cultivating 
Freesias is to keep them growing throughout 
the summer. After flowering they are placed in 
larger pots if necessary, and stood in a cool, airy 
frame. They quickly make new roots, and 
require liberal treatment to ensure a good 
growth. By adopting this method the phuits 
may be had in bloom rather earlier. Freesias 
are also easily raised from seed, sown as soon as 
it is ripe, in pots of light sandy soil. It is 
preferable to thin out the seedlings to eight or 
ten (in a 48-8ized pot), as they often do not 
transplant successfully. The summer treatment 
as advised for the older plants may be followed, 
always bearing in mind the more tender nature 
of theseedlings and making provision accordingly. 
Some of the plants, if well grown, should flower 
early the following spring, whilst those which 
do not will form good bulbs for the next season. 
F. refraota alba is the variety generally seen in 
gardens, but the type F. refracta is well worthy 
of more extended cultivation. It is white, and 
generally marked with violet lines and orange 
cobured ^tches on the lower segments. 
F. Leitchlini has beautiful cream or sulphur- 
yellow flowers, and is very attractive when 
arranged amongst the pure white F. refracta 
alba. H. T. 


DOUBLE CHINESE PRIMULAS. 

The true double forms of the Chinese Primula 
must not be confused with the semi-doubles, of 
which there is now such a great variety, and 
which may be raised from seed, as they seed 
almost as freely as the singles. The really 
double forms, however, do not seed, and can 
only be propagated from cuttings or divisions. 
I have frequently tried to fertilise the old 
Double White with pollen from singles, but have 
alw^s failed. It would seem that it is only by 
acciaent that we get any new varieties, and, as 
far as I am aware, this has not occurred within 
the last few years. I have known instances of 
full double flowers coming among the singles, 


but this has been always confined to one form— 
j viz., the dark leaf-staJked, with white flowers 
striped with red, similar to the varieties raised 
by the late Mr. Gilbert some years ago. I have 
also known the doubles to sport. On one occa¬ 
sion I had a ]^ant of Lord Beaconsfield with 
two crowns. From one the flowers were cerise- 
pink (the ordinary colour of the variety), and 
the other product almost pure white flowers. 
To make sure it was not two plants accidentally 
put together, I cleared the stem, to where , they^ 
joined together. 

The great value of the doable Primulas is that 
the flowers do not drop and the plants keep up 
a succession of bloom through the winter, 
especially the old Double White, which is one 
of the most useful plants we have for cut bloom. 
Some growers pot their plants on and grow 
them into large specimens, but it is more satis¬ 
factory to propagate annually, the present being 
the best time to deal with them. The one- 
year-old plants will have made several crowns, 
and when the old leaves are cleaned off there 
will be a portion of stem at the base. Each 
crown may be cut off and put in as a cutting, 
but as there is some risk with cuttings even 
with the best accommodation, I prefer to earth 
up the plants with leaf-mould and sand. The 
portion of stem which has been formed during 
the year’s growth will root into this, and later 
on may be cut off. The young plant, being 
practically established, if taken off at the right 
time, potted, and kept close for a few days will 
soon get established. 

Before earthing-up it is important that all 
the old leaf-stalks should be cleaned off close to 
the stem, and the soil pressed close to the base 
of the lower leaves. Even if these are partly 
covered, so long as the crown is quite clear it 
will do no harm. I mention this as many are of 
the opinion that to cover the base of the leaf¬ 
stalks will cause damping. It is natural for new 
roots to come from the stem as it advances in 
growth, and it U only when partially decayed 
leaf-stalks are buried that there will be any 
risk of damping. These Primulas like a cool, 
moist bottom and a dry atmosphere above. 
Daring the summer they will do well in a cool 
pit or frame. Potted in a fairly rich compost, 
consisting chiefly of fibrous loam, with careful 
attention to watering, they give little trouble, 
and there will be no danger of damping unless 
in a wet, stagnant atmosphere. 1 find, 
however, when premature decay does set in it is 
very difficult to prevent its spreading. A. 


BOSBS. 


SINGLE SCOTCH ROSES. 

These modest, yet lovely Roses, which always 
usher in the month of Jane, and are even well 
out in flower during the latter part of May, are 
this season remarkably showy. Double Kmos 
may possess a monopoly of admirers, and doubt¬ 
less they exhibit the ^rand results of nian'ii 
labour ; but one cannot ignore the more natural 
single flowers, of which these Scotch kinds are 
among the prettiest. It has been said that they 
are little better than Dog Roses. I grant that 
many varieties resemble the wild Rose in the 
blossom, but it must not be forgotten that they 
appear two or three weeks earlier, and again 
the dense bushy habit of growth is totally 
different to the long straggling shoots of Risa 
canina. Before the bushes of single Scotch 
Roses become too old the growths flower from 
top to bottom, and have a charming appearance 
on the plant, for each flower then is se«:n to the 
best advantage. For this reason I would advo¬ 
cate severely thinning out the branches during 
the winter months. 

There are numerous colours to be had now, such 
as fawn, pink, rose, crimson,^ magenta, white, 
cream, etc. They can be raised freely from 
seed, but the major portion come white. When 
once a plant of any colour is obtained it is not 
difficult to multiply it by suckers, for these 
suckers will run underground and spring up at 
most unlooked-for places. A good rich yellow 
single Scotch is wanted, something after the 
colour of Rosa lutea. Plantations of these Rcraes 
on the banks of ponds or lakes have a pleasing 
effect. A few of the double kinds, and also the 
varieties of Rosa lutea that blossom about the 
same time, would make these banks wear a 
! iginal from 
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delightful amot for some days before the full 
fioen of Rhododendrons and other early suminer 
shrubs. Rosa. 


Orange • fungus on Rose shoots 

(df. F. S .).—The growth yon enclose is attacked 
with what is known as orange-fungus or red- 
rust, teimed by botanists Coleosporium pingue. 
In the early spring it is a sulphur colour, and 
in the autumn almost black. This Utter stage, 
which contains the resting spores, remains upon 
the decayed Rose foliage, and will appear next 
year if not destroyed. The poor, miserable 
growth you sent should have been cut away at 
pruning time. You cannot expect good I^es 
rom such shoots. Doubtless this fungus is the 
result of retaining this wood. Roses appear to 
suffer very little from the orange-fungus beyond 
the disfigurement to their growths, and suppos¬ 
ing it was entirely eradicated from our gardens 
there is alwaysa possibility of it appearing again, 
for many hedges in country Unes are Imdly 
infested with it. Mr. Kaker, a noted Rose 
grower, has suggested the following remedy for 
the extermination of orange-fungus: Rake off 
all the leaves and as much soil as possible in 
winter, and bum both, at the same time give a 
good dressing of quick-lime. The burnt soil 
can be returned to the K jses, which are greatly 
improved by the change. At pruning lime 
carefully collect and destroy everything cut 
from the plants, then give the latter, stems and 
branches, stakes and ties, if any, a good coating 
of the following mixture, applied with a suitable 
bru*h : t,tiick-iiroe and soot mixed to the con¬ 
sistency of paint, in a pailful of which add ^ lb 
of snbliraatetl sulphur, and a small handful of 
coarse salt. Stir and mix well together before 
applying, the object being to destroy the resting 
spores of the fungus. The above remedies can¬ 
not be applied now, but you might wash the 
parts affected in an infusion of Uellebore root, 
5 OK. to 4 gallon of water, then add ^ drachm of 
bichloride of mercury (first dissolve me mercury 
in a little spirit), and lastly add ^ gallon of 
lime-water. Mr. W. G. Smith, an eminent 
authority on fungi, says: ** It is essential to 
remember that orange-fungus vegetates inside 
the leaves and stems of the Rose, then when 
well advanoeil it bursts the membranes of the 
Rose and scatters its pores outside." When the 
attacked growths can Ije spared we prefer to 
remove them. 

Marechal Niel cankered (Elnif).— 
Your plant is bady attacked with canker, aiul 
there is practically no cure for it when so far 
advanced. You will see from our reply to 
*' Miss Jackson,’* in Oakdemnu for May 27th, 
that there are several probable causes that pro¬ 
duce this canker. It is remarkable that no 
other Rose is subjeot to it to the same extent as 
Marechal NieL It would be a great boon to 
Rose growers if some botanical physiologist 
would study the structural parts of this Rose so 
as to arrive at a clear understanding as to the 
cause of canker. The wounds or enlargement 
of the branches, as in the portions of wood 
you enclose, hinder the free action of the sap, 
tbereforetht branch or branches perish. It would 
be interesting to hear from foreign readersof Oar- 
HKNINO if they havenoticed this disease occurring 
in Mar^halNiel. We havean idea that it is partly 
climatic. It is quite true that over-luxuriant 
trees are liable to this disease, and one remedy 
worth trying would be to remove some of the 
main roots and avoid giving any stimulants 
to the plait». We should ^vise you to out 
down this I^pp, for it will only dwindle if left. 
The sucker starting up from the base is probably 
a portion of the wild stock upon which the 
plant was budded ; if so you could bud this 
again in July, but it would be much better to 
trench the border and plant a dwarf standard 
or half standard tree at the end of October. We 
believe this form to be the very best in which 
to grow Marshal Niel, either outdoors or under 
glass, and when signs of the inevitable enlarge¬ 
ment appears a out through the bark right down 
the stem of the Brier will often allay, although 
not totally cure the disease. 

Black spot on Rose foUag^ {HMa). 
—Your plants have evidently what is known as 
''block spot.” It is one of the 165 fungoid 
diseases that the Rose is heir to' and is perhaps 
the most widespread of all. It is often found 
upon Rose plants grown under glass, where the 
atmosphere is damp ani^'e^gnant. To fee dew 
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upon Rose foliage under glass is very beautiful, 
but if allowed to go on it means a b^ attack of 
this black spot. To remedy this we like to have 
a little air on at night. But we presume that 
your plants are growing outdoors. There are 
many good preventive remedies, but very fuw, if 
any, to cure when once these fungoid diseasrs 
have obtained a hold upon the plant. In this 
case it is better to renew the stock, taking care 
to burn the old plants, leaves, and top soil. As 
a preventive nothing surpasses spraying with 
Bordeaux-mixture. If amateurs would make it 
a rule to spray their plants before these diseases 
manifest themselves their plants would be kept 
in a far healthier condition. The receipt for 
making Bordeaux-mixture is as follows : Copper 
sulphate (blue-stone) 10 ounces, quicklime 
6 ounces, water 5 gallons. Dissolve the blue- 
stone in a little hot water first, and then add 
this to 4 rallons of water and put into a wooden 
versel. Do not use iron or galvanised vessels. 
See that the lime is good, boil it up with a gal¬ 
lon of the water first, then add it to the blue- 
stone liquid, stir well, and it is ready for use. 
Yon must keep up a regular systematic spraying 
of the plants, then you may expect to keep the 
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Flame Nasturtium (Troiiasoluin MiwK-ioaum) over a SoottUh cottage. 


disease in check, and in the cose of healthy 
plants you will keep them healthy. This mix¬ 
ture is excellent for such plants as Hollyhocks, 
and any others that have these attacks of fungoid 
diseases. 

W. A. Richardson Rose with curled 
foUagre {Amateur^ H. B )—There is some¬ 
thing wrong at the roots of your plant, possibly 
caused by some ingredient of the soil. Have 
you used too much potash in the form of wood- 
ashes, or did you afford too strong a dose of 
artificial manure to the potting-aod ? The split 
condition of the old wocra is rather peculiar to 
the variety. But the leaves curling and falling 
imply injury, perhaps rotted rootlets, owing 
to the prevailing dampnees during winter. By 
all means give artificial heat next winter if pos¬ 
sible. An Tea and Noisette Roses are the 
better for a little artificial heat in winter time. 
We should advise you next month to give the 
plant a shift into another tub, at the same time 
removing a good portion of the old soil with a 
painted stick. Use a compost of meadow loam 
three parts, one-year-nld oow-dung well broken 
up one part, about 2 lb. of bone-meal to a 
barrowloid of soil, and a little broken charcoal. 
Mix all thoroughly well together, and allow the 


compost to lie a week or two before using, of 
course keeping it from the rain. Do not prune 
much until after the plant has flowered next 
season; then, if you have artificial heat, you may 
out away much of this old wood, and you should 
thus obtain some good healthy young growths 
if you give the plant plenty of h^at and mois¬ 
ture. 

THK FLAMK NASTURTIUM (TROP.KO- 
LUM SPKCIOSUM). 

This magnificent species, one of the many line 
plants introduced by Mr. William Lobb, was 
sent to Kuglaiid about the year 1846, although 
it had been known in a dried state long before 
that date. Although it is constantly being 
recommended by the few who succeed in grow¬ 
ing it well, it is very seldom that one sees it, 
although its flowers and, later on, its berries 
are so ornamental. It has often been tried in 
the south of England, but in most cases with 
very indifferent i-uoce^s, whilst in the north of 
bvcotland it invariably does well. Its main 
recruirements »eem to be moisture (not stagnant) 
and shade. Many fail to establish this Tropeo- 
luin no doubt from plant¬ 
ing it at the wrong reason. 

e have found that by 
taking it up after it has 
commenced to grow, every 
hit that hiis a small por¬ 
tion of the fleshy root 
Attached will at once start 
into growth. Anyone de¬ 
sirous of glowing it will 
do well to plant it now, 
and thus the fresh tubers 
will he ripened before the 
autumn. 

Tropieolum speciosum 
grows luxuriantly in many 
parts of Perthshire with 
very little attention, while 
in other districts it is 
rather difficult to grow 
well. VV^hen grown to 
such perfection os on this 
rather humble cottage it 
is remarkably beautiful, 
and keeps in flower for a 
long time. The long 
traniiig shoots covered 
with the brilliant flowers 
are first-rate for house 
decoration. They can be 
used in so many different 
ways. To grow it well it 
must have plenty of shade 
—an hour or two of sun¬ 
shine in the day is amply 
sufficient. More will de¬ 
prive it of all luxuriance 
and full sunshine is its 
death. It will do no good 
in clay land, but should 
have good, rich, deep loam 
if possible, and the nearer 
to that the better. There 
must be no stagnant mois¬ 
ture. Farther, it is most important that it 
be not disturbed on any account. No S|^e, 
nor hoe, nor even rake should come within 
several feet of where it is planted. Given the 
above conditions, it is easy of cultivation and 
almost sure to do well, but it is a capricious 
plant, and occasionally it fails where you think 
It ought to do well, and does well where you 
think it ought to fail. 

Wallflowers —Few plants are more appre¬ 
ciated than Wallflowers, which seem to lend 
themselves to many methods of culture. On 
old walls they look charming, and in cottage 
gardens in this diatrict they are very plentiful, 
the walls being formed of rough stooe and mud. 
In this they are quite at home, seeding and 
growing in almost every position. It is worthy 
of note that in severe winters these escape, while 
those in the ground get killed. This arises from 
the stems being more woody in the former posi¬ 
tion. Undoubtedly there are many batter strains 
in different colours to-day compared to thirty 
years ago. This is the more striking in the 
dwarf types, as now by close selection they may 
be had very dwarf and of uniform height, and 
true to colour. Compactness, however, is not 
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th® pl»nt« are RtniOS FOR OORRBSFONDHINTS. Ha.O», Cani.«. AbutUon., B«ugalnvill«,. wpedally 
growo to give flowers for cutting. Few things ___ Sender!, Campanula pyramidalii, ImpatiwiB Sultan!, Ivy- 

are more beautiful than a bed of deep red or OnastlofM.- nnA .*« *«** PeUrgoniumi, Balsams, Celoalas, Heliotropes, Llllum 

f®® MBOoiated oSch^e if corrttponder^ ^o^d^Sirshow c'SildluR’S’ b?" anf‘c^2^^n*’5“dM8^fo'^ 

With toll-growing Forget-me-note. ^ » class for 

P'f""” ,^-Ivy d^t«tafJ(.j.-W.giv«yoe«n.ertr.«on 

saw some bods of various colours idone and Gardiwimo, S7, Southampton - street, Covmt - garden ‘'***" >’®“ whether your pUnt Is 

otherwise, and the air was loaded with perfume. Letters on busineaa should be sent to the 

The beds being large were a mass of colour. One Tit..”®?* ®"^j oMress oS the sender are 

of thn ohiAf MiiriM ;» 4- Ui. ■ j addition to any designation he may desire to 

ia ®1 ^ obtain a good be wed in ^ paper. When more than one query is sent. 

QHMt is to get good plants, and plant them ^ach should be on a separate piece of paper. (Tnanswet^ 
before severe cold sets in. Manv sow seed should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 

4-.^.rv T l:l-. ... ^ in nufld tAO/. <UI GARDRNINa Aaa tn^ B*nt tn 


too late. I like to sow at the end nf Mew ny as Oarorninq Am to be sent to press some 

aarlv in Tnne 01 May or time in ^vance 0/ date, they cannot ahoays be replied to 

ewly iQ June, pnoking the seedlings out when »» <A« %ssue tmtnedtately following the receipt of their 
Strong enough into seed-beds.—J. Crook. communication. 

Growing Lily of the Valley in fall 
«n..-Ib U?ot nLual to®flnd‘”JS;ie »ndS 

toe impression that Lilies of the Valley will a^inst the query rejplied to, ai\d our readers %ku greatly 


hot thrive well except in the shade ; and this ^ ^ advisxiu, as far as their knowledge and 

more especially appHes to manv amateurn T 

» ^ y appiioB wj many amateurs, i Conddums. soils.and means varu so inOnitsiti thnj bm 


liewo 4.u«*' “*• ■ ~7^ - “ Co^i^ions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that severed 

nave seen the question asked m Gardenivo anstoerstothesamequestionmayoflenbevery useful and 
ILHTSTRATED. Lilies of the Valley bloom in a do weU to mention the locality in 

general way far better when growinc in the son exjterienee is gained. Correspondents who 

?han in f ul ^u^A WTu *'“3 BOO refer to artudes inserted in OARDUNiKa sAouM mention the 

aan in the shade. When 1 took charge of number in which they appeared. 

^ , Impoptant to QaenBta.-Correspondents must 
noren oorder, and these were unsatisfactory, iaok through the whole of the paper to see r^ies to their 
In the following autumn I removed the larger as some require longer answers than others and 

®J?*® ^ planted several lots of Belgian received, but there u as little delay os t>ossible rnlZuing 
and Dutch crowns in full sun, and in every vnththem. ^ 

instance they have succeeded well. Some years , - 

ago I saw a splendid forced batch in January, ^ esi-^seonlea not flowering.—I have half-a-dozen 
and these were grown in a border in front of 


ana inese were grown in a border in front of 

‘Otth- Kwently I gaw bL 

a Big bed, 160 feet long, at the foot of a south exposure, with good soil, weU-iDanured.-.^ioifA. 


wall, and when I saw the plants in the middle 
of May they were a mass of bloom, almost 


.very crown" having flowera. the ^cmf . J"® 
toH me they did the same every y«Sr. His ofuaer, 

“teriSg'in d^*wSfher i^ snmmS®wd ila ”” 

Mareohal Nlel with peouliar 

i A Iir ra .ir . RAR—nAAlr > AKaa ^ir _x 


^hiog-it iS with d:;:*waUr‘r-rckc;^““^^^ 

Mareohal Nlel with peouliar 

S fOWth(.4. ir. L.).—You did quite the right ^ 688-Book on the Vine (PAtftp).-You cannot 



vine Cttl- named or not It is a very disUnct and handsome 

__ _jor ▲. F variety. 

aonormMly. The piece you sent us was Barron,*Sutton Oour’t-^osd, OWswick, Middfeeex. ’ 689-irerlam OleAndar (J \ -that* tnmnv v.«r 

u^oubtedly J^ly cankered, but immediately Llllum Thnnberfldaiiam(7.).—This group of beautiful forms of the Oleander, which is almit an 

above the cankered part it appeared to us that « now classed as L. elegans. it is very early and aquatic, so necessary is an abundance of water to the 
the shoot had been iuinred bv some wire or pving very fine effete, whilst the bulbs are. as >’oots. They require plenty of sunshine and moisture. 

B^ing beino tiabflv KminJ . i a rule, Being less liable to attacks of disease than These are the two neoeaeary conditions in the culture of 

WDg peipg tightly bound around it, and thus other kinda The various varieties vary evidently, some these beauUful plants. i-u lure ui 

SSilf ^**® ^ 6^^*" 2 feet to ;i feet. C90-Ipom»as, etc. (Pemherlevy-lpomseoB vary in 

^kPell would be sutncient to cause the swelling, 885—Stove foliage plants {B.y — Asparagus heat requirements, some being hardier than others; but 
apart from the well-known tendenov of this Queen Victoria, Dracaena Ooldeana, mexicana, coming, as it does, fiom a semi-tropical 

Bose to canker. As thia awAllincr Maranta zebrlna, Pandanus Veitchi, and Alocasia Veitc^ countr>', certainlv needs in a growing state a temperature 

9 feet fS inchAR fkA * ® J *5 »PP6»^ are good for your piOToee, as also are some of the best raging from 65 degs. to 75 degs. The variety is practic- 

a leec u inches from the ground the growths Caladlums^ Such a Pahn as Cocos Weddelliana, end such »By • ^eenhouse perenniaL The Kenoedyas are of the 
near the base are probably in a healthy condi- p™*"AdlantumFarleyenae and Davalliabullata should same character, and need simUar treatment. You should 
tion, and the removal of this piece will aooelerato J®numerous tender Dracaenas and sow t^ seed quite thinly in pots, well-drained, and then 

new growths Rhnnlri ♦?««« ^ Crotons; indeed, the variety of stove foUage plants Is filled with a compost half turfy loam, half peat, and some 

new growths. Should these new growths not considerable. ^ sharp white sand, making it fine on the surface. Just 


kese beautiful plants. 

890—Ipomeeas, etc. (Pemherley).—lpomseaB vary in 
ist requirements, some being hardier than others; but 
mexicana, coming, as it does, ftom a semi-tropical 
kuntry, certainly needs in a growing state a temperature 


rapw during the summer then we should 
advise you to waste no more time over the 
plant, but procure another next autumn. 

The Black Ourrant mite.— Lookio 
through a garden recently I observed a breadtL 
of Black Currant bushes, looking well, and 
carrying a good crop of fruit. I asked the 
fl^*dener whether he had been troubled with the 
Gurrant mite, and he said yes, but we go over 
the bushes regularly and pick off any burst or 
swollen buds, hence it gives us very little 
trouble. No doubt that is the way to keep 
peat in check. The proper time to do this, 
however, is during the winter, when the bushes 
are leafless, and the mite is ensconced in the 
buds, and largely dormant. Those who have 
Bl^k Currant bushes should not wait for 
evidence of the mite’s presenoe, but should 
search for them. All buds that are broad, 
open, and quite different from the normal leaf 
buds should be gathered off, then be put into a 
box, and, later, burned.—A. D. 

LBTTBRS TO THB BDITOR. 

DEATH TO SLUGS. 

TO THB EDITOR OF *'GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.’ 

Sir, —I hasten to tell our readers that at 
last a real slugioide is easily obtainable in the 
shape of camphor. Small lumps the size of 
Peas is the best form. 1 have tried every pos- 


686-Oape Spiirge(EaphorblaUthyikj) r;nvM/r<*r).— then pl^ pieces of glass under each 

This is not Che Cape plant of commerce. It i« a rather ®. stand in botlom-heat in greenhouse or ftame to 

promote germination. 




891— Gloxinia* not flowering (M. A. E). —Those 
I plants usually bloom profusely. Perhaps yours are over- 
I potted, and therefore are kept too damp at the roots. 
Perhaps they are not kept in needful warmth, as to do 
them well early in the summer they need more warmth 
than a greenhouse gives. In July and August thev should 
flower well in a greenhouse. Possibly the plants get 
infested with aphis. Certainly they should not be over- 
ported, the pots having ample drainage, and the compost 



Gape Spurge (Euphorbia Lathyria). 


soil, with some sharp sand added. A temperature of from 
60 degs. to 70 degs. is desirable, and the plants ^ould 
have ample light. 

692— lilftlng Daffodils (Brooklands ).—All our 
trade mwers of Daffodils lift their bulbs yearly, excepting 
breadths of those too small to produce flowers the first 


Daffodils will flower well if left in the ground for several 
years, but the more the bulbs increase kn number the more 
do they become crowded and incapable of development. 
Tou will do well to lift your roots as soon as the leafage has 
died away. Spread the roots out in the sun for twenty- 
four hours to ary, then gather them up and assort them. 
In September replant all the larger more thinly in clumps 
in good deep, fresh soil, and the smaller ones in nursery’ 
beds to remain and grow larger, which they will da 

693— Best Zonal Pelargonlmn* {A. c.y—Oae of 
the best white Zonal PelMgoniums is Ramsgate White 
Sadder (single). Two good singles are Lord Aberdeen, 
scarlet, and Duchess of Portland, pink; and of doubles. 
Improved Raspail, scarlet, and Rosa Bonheur, pink. These 
are speciidly good for pot culture. Of the semi-double 
section Kk<g of Denmark, salmon, and Ohas. Gounod, 
bright ssarlet. Of Regal Pelargoniums, good kinds are 
Springfield Beauty, roey-red, Volonte National, white and 
red, Duke of Fife, rosy-lake, and Ohilwell, white. These 
need somewhat similar treatoient in temperature to the 
Zonals, but bear less pinching, and have to be cut hard 


aihlA mAAna nf u A ^nws, nut near less pincning, ana nave to be cut bard 

Bible mews of keeping toe pests off, but they common weed of kUucous colour and with urinkled summer, when they have done blooming, to 

will risk their lives for some plants when seeds. glaucous colour and with wrinkled break them afresh. They need greenhouse temperature 

find their bodies about in the morning. x^' dwribed ae greenhouse only. Champion of the World, Sir Garnet Wolseley. MarveUo^ 

R. B. or B., Mid.Shn>p.hire. “ c'«-lt£n.„ynUx'J3 


Digitized b'j 


Google 


.Vreenhouae only. Champion of the World, Sir Garnet Wolseley, MarveUoV 
Eridentlv the cIm has been drawn to suit persons who and Auguste Hardy, doubler. Y- u crowdti many mix^ 
have cnly groenhoussa You may add Marguerites,»queriasinto on j le&r. uuo many mixea 

Original from 
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Tobacco-ttmoke fumintioos would be effective in killing 
the peste. Failing that, the only course is to ayringe the 
tree occasionally with a solution of t/uassia-«*bipe, 1 lb , 
Bcalded with boiling water, * lb. of Tobacco, a'so ecalded, 
and 2 lb. of soft-soap. Mix all the liquids, and add 
10 gallons of water, then gently syringe the trees, especi¬ 
ally from underside, overnight, and wash off with clear water 
used with great force next morning. Do tbat once a week 
several times. Possibly so far north the wood does not 
ripen to enable fruits to bo produced. In any cose, we 
advise you to carefully lift the tree next October and 


094-Treating Oarnatlone (ifcMccue;.—You must 
hot be surprised if one-third of your seedling Carnations, 
when they flower, should prove to be singles. A certain 
proportion always are of seedlings, even from the flnest 
slocks. Those you can pull out or leave, just as you may 
prefer. With regard to thinning flower-buds, at the most 
you may pinch or snip off one-fourth, cutting away the 
side-buds. Doing so much improves the size of the 
tipwers, but on outdoor plants it is not well to 
thin too much. Plants grow’n to produce show tlow'ers 
have their buds thinned down to about one-third of the 
whole number. (Jertalnly the plants will benefit if they 
lieve a top-dressing of old Musnroom-bed or decayed hot¬ 
bed manure, being occasionally well watered. 

tvft.".-New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) (/?.).— 
This is not unlike a large Iris, as our illustration shows. 
It is not hardy enough, except In quite southern and 


America. In their native habitats they reach to heights 
of from 20 feet to 40 feet. It is interesting to learn that it 
is about to bloom. Such things would near London need 
the protection of a temperate house, but your climate 
favours you greatly. 

TOO-Roaea In greenhouae (fiwfnner).—You have 
too many Boses planted in your house. Such varieties as 
Ifaicchal Niel and Heine Marie Henriette are very gross 
growers and soon cover a big area. We should advise 
cutting out the latter entirely, as It is too gross, and 
blooms under glass indifferently. Marshal Niel should be 
encouraged to make a few strong growths, and train these 
thinly. Niphetoe, if of the old or bushy form, never grows 
strong; if it be the climbing variety then it will soon fill 
the house itself. It is far too coarse for such a purpose. 
W. A. Richardson may be kept in order, but it does best 
os a rule on a warm outside wall. Catherine Mermet 
would have suited your house better. Evidently, unless 
you want the roof a perfect thicket of Rose-growths, you 


dropping, and I peck of soot. Let it soak and settle, and 
water with that twice a week. 

702—Zonal Pelargoniums There are 

over lOU, probably over 2IM», varieties cf Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums, all first-rate for (how, and no 6 can p^ibly be 
called the best The following are good: White Lady, 
pure white; Lady Carlisle, pink; Valkyrie, salmon; 
Majestic, purple ; Olivia, rosy-red ; and King of Crimsons. 


New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax). 


favourable districts, for the open, although in all places it 
can be used for the sake of its fine foliage in the summer 
There is a very pleasing variegated variety. 


garden. 

69fl— Fruitless trained trees (D. When 
you refer to trees of Apple, Plum, and Cherry being 


to flower. These crowns, of which several will form on 
each stem, should be thinned down whilst small to one or 
two at the most, and they will then produce strong ones 
to blanch the following winter. Seakale is beneflied by 
a light dressing of coarse salt, hoed in twice during the 
summer, or the same of nitrate of soda. Also a good 
dressing of any animal manure may be lightly pointed in 
about the stems at once, ere the leaves cover the ground. 
Good liquid-manure waterings also do great good. 

704— Wild IrlB on lawn {Svhscrxl)er).—\l you could 
confine your too abundant wild Iris to good clumps here 
and there on your lawn, we should regard the effect as 
pleasing. It is a most unusual lawn plant in England, 
and with us thrives best in water or close by. 
Have you named the plant correctly? But your 


Pickerel Wee«l (Ponte«lerui cordata). 


to more than I feet high, crowned with handsome blue 
flower-spikes, which issue from the leaf-stalks just below 
the base of the leaves. It should be planted in shallow 
pools of water. Multiplied by division of the tufts at any 
season. 

7(16—Ollmblnff window-box plants (-4 uiafeur). 
—To give a covering to window-boxes and stonework in a 
warm position (|uickly, we can conceive of nothing better 
than strong-growing Ivy-leaf Geraniums, sut-h as Sir 
Charles Turner, and Madame Crousse, and Canary 
Creeper, os these things w’ould intermingle and harmonise. 
Some white and rose-coloured Petunia*, singles, would 
also blend admirably. Similar things would do well 
trained up against a wall, either to be nailed or on string, 
or laths, or trellis work. Cobea scandens and Eocremo- 
carpus scaber also are rapid-nowing climbers, bloom 
freely, and are very beautifuL Convolvulus major would 
intermingle with them well. Whatever you plant must be 
of quick growth, as the summer season now is a short 
one. 

7tK)— Scale on Asparagus (3f. L. i/.).— The scaly 
matter seen on the stems of your Asparagus plumosus, is 
what is known as the scale insect. It is a species of Coociis. 
of which there are many, but this one is a particular pest on 
plants grown in warmth, and especially In a dryatmor- 
phere. Even where treatment ana culture are of the high¬ 
est, it is only possible to keep down this pest by constai t 
washing and cleansing of plimts. You should first havr 
the stems gently scraped, lying the plants, if in pots, on 
their sides on a table, on which newspapers arespretd. 
Then they should be taken out-of-doors, or on a stone c r 
l>riok floor, where they can be thorougbly cleansed by the 
aid of a soft brush and plenty of strong soapy water, ih> n 
well syringed with clear water. Then, if some scale stin 
remains, touch those over with a small brush <iipped 
in spirits of wine. 

710- Ijlquld-manure (/tanarr).—For Strawberries 
you may put 1 lb. of nitrate of soda and the same quantitv 
of guano, with a peck of soil, in a coarse bag into 15 gallons 
of water. Such a mixture is better than that of one form 
of manure alone. But whilst you may during hot weather 
water freely with such solution twice a week, use it but 
once a week after the fruits begin to colour. Especially 
endeavour to keep the fruits from the ground, lest they 
become infected with the odour of the manure. You ne«.d 
have for the purpose large tube in which to dissolve the 
compound thoroughly. 

711— Blind Strawberry-plants (StratvUrn/).— 
We should certainly advise you to destroy at once every 
plant that does not show bloom by this time. That your 
stock has gone quite blind, or, in other words, flowerless, 
is pretty certain, and such plants never again be^me 

{ productive. That the plants have thrown gross leaves is 
nevitable because no force Is being abstra cted from the 

f plants in the production of blooms. That runners taken 
rom such plants are also blind Is but natural—indeed, 
inevitable. ” " .... 


visible to the naked eve. It secretes itself in the scales of 
the Currant-buds, and lives upon the sap or wood juices. 
All the buds thus affected swell up and burst open, but 
never throw wood-growths. Every such bud should be 
gathered and burnt; that course helps to keep down the 
pest very much, but when it gets entire hold of the hushes, 
tton there is no other course but to either cut down the 
bu^es nearly to the ground, well wash the stems left, and 
later remove some of the top soil, replacing it with fresh, 
and thus causing new and clean wood to break up. or else 
rooting out and liuming the entire bushes, replanting with 


you mean to convey the information that some of your 
Black Hamburgh Vines refuse to break bud at all this 
season, we should assume that either the Vines, or the 
up|ier portion of them, were dead. Possibly sui h may not 
a^liitely be the case, but that the buds are incapable of 
motion. The end may be that some back or low-down 
buds will presently break and produce strong growth. 


Should that be so, then you muijcut^bark the dried portion 


of the rods to tliat break and thus form new rods. _ 

no break follows, it may be best to root out the Vines and 


-It is the yellow 
It is in some places 


Yellow Water Lily (Niiphar lutea). 


even more common than the ordinary white Water Lily, 
and is in bloom throughout the summer. 

009—Natmes- trees (J. H. //.>.—Your twig, no 
doubt, is that of The Tree-Nutmeg (Myristica moschata), a 
native of the East Indies. These plants are usually classed 
as stove evergreens, and no doubt yours would retain its 
leaves were it in a warm house. It is a distinct novelty 
to hare It growing outdoors as you have, but the 
climate of " ^ --- --- 


replant others in the autumn. Perhaps were you to cui 
back the Vines now, some low-down dormant buds mighi 
be induced to break. It is difficult to advise unless th( 
Vines were seen. No doubt they got thoroughly bakec 
last autumn. 

706—Insect pests {Pfrjjiex^dy—Tho leaves of Chern 
sent are badly infested with the black aphis, which speci 
ally prey on these fruit-trees. If it were possible to endow 
the tree in a canvas cover, then a couple of strons 


imouth is a very 

Digitized b>- \ 
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had fallen off.- White Henther, Haute.— Try Cheehual 

Hybrid Rose. The Solanum should eucoeed, but wamub 
and freedom from cold eaeterly winds are necessary. 
1, Doronicum planUfrioeum “ . 

poor specimen ; 3, _ 

Rose ; 4, Iris pallida; 5, Euphorbia sp. 
flava (Yellow Day Lily). ' " 


varieties. You would find a good plan to propagate it 
would be to plant it out into some good soil in the garden 
if you can, putting it rather on its side; so planted you 
oould layer the new shoots into the soil by tonguelng 
them as Carnations ordinarily are layered, adding some 
sharp sand and pegging the layers down. Such layers 
should be rooted ready for potting in two months. The old 
plant could also be lifted and repotted. If you cannot 
treat it in this, the best way, then take oQ some of 
the stock as cuttings and set them into po^s filled with 
sandy soil. Water them and stand under bell glasses or in 
some Way into a liox that can be covered up close with 
glass. 

Tin-MasdeVallia trldactyllteacT*.).— Thisslngu- 
lar little Orchid is one of those qiuiint and pretty things 
which, without having any pretensions to being showy, 
never fail to attract more attention and admiration than 
many of their handsomer brethren. This Orchid, with 
its channelled leaves, grows into a compact tuft, the 


plant, but obtain strong runners to plant for next season’s 
stocks from other stocks that are fruiting. No one can 
tell why Strawberry-plants thus go blind. It seems more 
attributable to a freak of Nature than to any well-known 
cause. Barrenness differs from blindness, in certain cases, 
that the term “ blind,” if applied to plants like Straw¬ 
berries, which fall to produce flowers at al»; or like the 
Cabbage or Cauliflower that refuses to produce head or 
heart. But barren plants are those which produce flowers 
in due course, yet are tor some reason or other infertile 
Nearly all petal flowers are l>arren for lack of pollen. The 
flower^ of the Aralia japonica were all birren. because all 
female, until Fortune sent them the male flower from 
Japan Sometimes Grape flow'ers refuse to set, and they 
are barren, but these are temporary or possibly preVent- 
i le cauees In the case of the Strawberry blindness, no 
remedy can be suggested, as the defect seems to be 
irrevocable. 

7IS-Heating a lofty conservatory (SUcer 
City).—In having a conservatory elevated on columns 
IS feet in height, and in a cold, exposed situation, it is r a^y 
to understand that some difflculcy must be experienced in 
warming it properly. You have cold air, more or liras, 
coming from below, which is not the case with bouses 
placed on the ground ; but, all the same, in having four 
rows of 4-inch pipes running nearly all the wav round the 
house you have in it ample beating power, provided jou 
have a suitable boiler of some kind. If you employ gas 
you will need In the winter a powerful burner under a 
small boiler, with which the pines will have to be con¬ 
nected, and that gas boiler should be fixed in the corner of 
the bathroom against which your conservatory wall abuts. 
It would be needful probably to lift your pipes somewhat, 
as they would have a gentle rise from the top of the boiler 
up to the remotest point, where the steam pipe or valve 
must be fixed, the return pipes falling from that point als i 
gently to the bottom of ihi boiler. Now, how far a gas 
huro» r, even of the largest flat or circular foim, would 
answer it is not at all easy to say. You would do well, 
yours being a peculiar case, to invite the opinion of tome 
gas fitter or engineer of your town. Evidently you would 
need a shaft or flue to carry off the stro'<g fumes emitted 
by the gas combustion, or they would be offensive in the 
bathromi and must not on any account be permitted to 
enter the conservatory. With a house of the size erected 
under ordinary conditions a good gas boiler should answer 
fully. 

713-Liarger Winter Oreen (Pvrola rotundifolia) 
—This is a rare native plant, inhabiting woods, 
shady, bushy, and reedy places; it has leathery leaves 
and erect stems, which l>€ar long and handsome, slightly- 
drooping racemes of pure white fragrant flowers, ^ inch 
across, ten to twenty being borne on a stem from 6 inches 
high. Arenarix is another very graceful plant, found wild 


; 3, Cannot tell from such ft 
3, Apparently Souvenir de la Balmaison 
r*:' T t 8, Ilemerocallift 
■G Isaac —The feathery tree 1« 
bus \ iririnicus) I the other is 
Ef. Walsh —The Campanula la 
1 the Iris is I. graminea—noth- 

eticulata.- Constant Heatler. 

_ _,_; 2, Probably Agapanthus 

umbellatus, but please send the whole umbel; not a single 
bloom ; 8* Iledychium, but must have flowers to tell 
name; 4, llimantophyllum miniatum; 6, Lycodium 

scandens- D. C. M.—lt is impossible to name the tips 

of flowers, especially of those belonging to a very large 
family. The browhish specimen is proMbly the Sanicle, 
and the other one of the Wild Parsleys. More than this we 


“ }S^ood and 
Our Oai'denM,** 
ftoirer/i of the. 
Where the chosen kind is sent 
hy more than one reader^ condition owrf 
cartful parking^ irill he taken 

and freshest staler 
day they are sent t.rcej*t Friday 

\ following week. 


Garden” Snd, Mis% JekylCi 
Garden” and Snl, Dean Holers 
for the most heatUiJtd open a\ 
week sent to tts. 


iven 
accontd. 

Flowers should l*e. serd when they are in their last 
md it dots not matter on who t 
•Saturday. 

The prizes toill be announced in the paper of the 

^ .^ ’ Not more, than three kinds should 

be sent, as the object is not variety so much as the 
most distinct and fairtst of the jloioers of the open- 
air garden. The name of the fiowtr should be 
attachei, and notes as to culture, place, etc., of 
uncommon plants will be welcome. 

Packing flowers for post.— The essen¬ 
tial thing is the use of wet Moes round the base 


Masdevallia tridactylites. 


flowers being produced in great profusion, their neat 
arrangement adding much to the charm of the plant. The 
lateral sepals are brownish-purple, the upper ones yellow, 
and each of them bears at its i^x a thick orange-coloured 


UiL The small petals are white, the lip being white and 
purple, and the column purple. 


Canary losing its feathers {J. F.).— 
The loss of feathers sometimes arises from 
general debility and lack of a sufficiently 
nutritious diet. In oases of this kind much 
beneht often results from the use of the excellent 
preparation known as ** Parrish’s Chemical 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any annmunieatums respeotinff viants or fruits 
gent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor cf GARDurufo Illub- 
TRATRO, 87, Southampton-street, .Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants. — Pat. — 1, Flowers much 
damaged; probably Lonicera periclymenum Belgicum 

(Dut^ Honeysuckle); 2, Escallonia rubra.- Young 

Amateur.—The names of your Roses are, 1, Souv. de la 
Malmalson ; 2, ChromateUa; 8, Bouquet d’Or; 4, Could 
not decipher this; 5, Japanese Rose (Roea rugosa); 6, 
Evidently Bouquet d’Or. We will name the flowers if you 

like to make sure of their names.- K M. Allero/t.— 

Unfortunately, none of the plants had flowers; there is 
only one we can be certain of, named No. 2, which is 


ipply the material needful for the elaboration 
' new feathers ; a few drops may be supplied 
tily in the drinking-water. 


_^ ^ You app^ to 

give your bird every care and attention, but 


TOBsibly the mixed seed is at faultr- some of the 
bird-seed mixtures contain Inga, which, taken 
in quantity, is very injurious. You do not 
mention green food ; let your bird have a small 
supply daily, such as Lettuce, Groundsel, 
Chick weed. Do not forget to let it have a good 
allowance of coarse grit sand, and while 
avoiding sudden changes of temperature do not 
keep the bird too warm. Give water for drink¬ 
ing two or three times a week in mild weather. 


Himantophyllum miniatum.- R. L.—l, Polygala Decais- 

neana; 2, Salvia splendens; 8, Arabls albid* (White 
Arabis); 4, Yellow Marguerite ; 6, Iberia correnfolia; 6, 

Meadow RockfoiUSaxifraga granulaU fl.-pL).- Bagshot 

lE^rufA.—The slip was very small, but is evidently the 

Tamarisk. Yes, it would grow at Camberlev.- S. K.— 

Certainly nothing to do with the Melon; it is a Oypri- 
pedium of some kind, but we cannot, of course, name the 

variety or species unless a flower is sent.- Ji. L. B. — 

Parietaria officinalis.- H. James —You must please 

fasten the numbers to your flowers more securely on 
another occasion. They were all mixed up in the box 
The Gooseberry was far too immature to hazard ita name. 

- A. W. L.—The Roee question is answered under ite 

proper heading. The weed is a Veronica (one of the 
Speedwells), a wild plant, but we cannot determine the 

species as the flowers were quite withered.- A. W. B., 

] ork.—We do not name florist’s flowers; you should send 
your Pelargonium to someone who has a ccllection for 
comparison.- Ph. D —Splr»a Thunberai.—3/r». L.— 


Vicarage garden. —The Vicar of “A.” 
died in the early part of the year, and his widow 
was allowed to remain in the vicarage for several 
months after his death. In the vicarage garden 
were several glass-houses, some of which 
belonged to the vioara^ and others belonged to 
the deceased vicar, anu in some of these Grapes 
were growing. Artificial heat would be necessary 
for some time after the late vicar’s death, and 
this and the necessary attention was supplied at 
the expense of his widow, who remained at the 
vicarage until the Grapes were ripe. Would 

LTiginal fi Qm 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lanfcr Winter Green (P^ rola rotundifolia). 


on sandy sea-ahores, and differing from the preceding in 
being dwarfer, deep green, and amooth, and in gene^ly 
having eeverol empty bracts below the infloreecence. Both 
are beautiful plants for moesy flanks of rockwork in free 
sandy and vegetable soil, and flourish more readily in cul- 
livauoii than any species of their family. 

714—Pot-Oarnatlon (Li/mm)—We assume that 
your Camatioii in a uue ^.t the vMuler-blooming 
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the Grapee belong to the late vicai’a represen¬ 
tatives or to the new vicar ? And would it make | 
any diflference whether they were grown in 
glass-houses belonging to the vicarage or in the 
bouses put up by and belonging to the deceased 
vicar ?—Clkricus. 

The wife of the deceased vicar was 
entitled to occupy the vicarage and the garden 
for two months after her husband’s death, and 
during that period she was entitled to make use 
of the garden and of its products in the same 
way as her husband could have done had he 
b en still living. If the Grapes became ripe 
within that period she was entitled to them 
From the statement that the vicar died in the 
early part of the year, it may be presumed that 
by arrangement the widow was allowed to 
remain for some time beyond two months, and 
if this were so, her right to the Grapes would 
depend upon the terms of the arrangement 
actually made. In the absence of any stipula¬ 
tion to the contrary, she would be entitle to 
the produce of the garden, including the Grapes, 
daring her extend^ stay. It would bo imma¬ 
terial in which of the greenhouses the Vines 
grew. The words “ vicar’s wife ” are here used 
as Bynon 3 ’mouB with “ representatives.” — 
K. C. T. 

A nurseryman’s position.— In 1884 I 
took a nursery as a yearly tenant without any 
written agreement. The place had been occu¬ 
pied as a nursery for some years previously. 
In July, 1898, I wished to transfer the tenancy 
to my son, and the ^ent promised to acknow¬ 
ledge him a<) such. There was no new stipula¬ 
tion of any kind ; he was simply to take over 
my tenancy. The agent now asks my eon to 
sign a written agreement purporting to let the 
place as a *' piece of ground ” and not as a 
market-garden or as a nursery, saying that it 
has never been let as such. My son has refused 
to sign the agreement, and says if there are 
to be any new terms the place must continue in 
my name ; but the agent says my son is now 
tenant, although the rent b^k has not been 
chang^, and my son has paid rent twice as 
usual. The agent says he will give my son 
notice to quit if he does not sign the agreement 
tendered, and refuses to let him the place under 
the old conditions. Can the agent compel my 
son to quit? Can he get compensation? Or 
must notice be given to me?—X. Y. Z. 

Your son is now tenant, and the rent has 
been siccepted from him, and no doubt the rent 
receipt has been made out in his name. The 
Agent may give your son notice if he chooses, 
just ashemight havepreviou^ly given you notice. 
You are not now tenant. Your son took over 
your tenancy on the same terms and conditions 
as you held, and he will have the same rights to 
compensation on the expiration of his tenancy 
a^you Wf ul \ have had if your tenancy had been 
determin d. ^'our son is entitled to a year’s 
notice, ex^^iring with a year of tenancy, and he 
may cl*ifn compensation under the Market Gar¬ 
deners’ Compensation Act. The object of the 
agent in desiring your son to sign a written 
agreement in which the place is not described 
a market-garden is to deprive him of any 
claim for compensation under the Market Gar¬ 
deners’ Act. He must not sign that agreement 
on any account.—K. C. T. 

Sub-tenancy of garden {A. B. C.).— 
You do nob say whether you are a servant, a 
lodger, or what, but should the sub-tenant 
(whom you style your landlady) die without 
varying* her will, you, as her executor and 
residuary legatee will succeed to her tenancy. 
Y'ou will not be able to give up the place 
immediately upon her death and compel a 
valuation, but the tenancy will continue until 
it is determined by a formM notice from one side 
or 1 he other, unless you make an arrangement 
with the farmer-landlord to give the place up to 
him. As it seems the place is cultivated as a 
raiyrket garden, you will have to give a year’s 
rotice expiring with a year of tenancy, and on 
its expiration you may claim compensation under 
the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, and 
the notice of the claim must be given to the 
farmer and not to the super ior landlord. bhould 
you give up the place by arrangement you must 
I rrange as to wlmt valuation you are to receive, 
as you would not in that case be able to claim 
under that Act. You could not claim for nor 
remove the Rose-trees, but you may remove the 
young fruit-trees.—K. "I 
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Eififel Tower Lemonade is made from the finest Lemons, and the great advantage is that it is 
partly manufactured in Italy, in the midst of the Lemon orchsuds. The Lemons are taktn direct 
from the trees to the factory to commence their transformation into the Eiffel Tower Lem^^nade. 
You can get thirty-two tumblers (or two gallons) for 4^d. The production of the Finest 
Home-Made Lemonade at this remarkable price has been brought about by a simple process of 
concentration. Instead of bringing the Lemons over in bulk to England, they are concentrated 
on the spot, and by so doing the cost of carriage, &o., is so greatly reduced that Meesr*. Foster 
Clark k Co. are enabled to sell the concentrated product in a small bottle for 4^d. sufficient to 
make 2 gallons. 

While E'ffel Tower Lemonade is cheap —very cheap—that is not its chief claim to popularity, 
but its full, rich, fragrant flavour of the Ripe lemons which makes it so deservedly popular with 
the large number of people who drink nothing else. 

If you cannot get it from your grocer send 4id. to G. Foster Claik k Co , 234, Eiffel Tower 
Factory, Maidstone. 


£210 given away in Money Prizes. For further particulars 
see circular enclosed with each bottle of Eiffel Tower Lemonade. 


2 GALLONS FOR 


A few unsolicited Testimonials out of thousands received annually. 


SOLD OVER 32.000 GLASSES. 

22, Upper Beuford-street, BHghton. 

I sladly »hl« opportunity uf writing you in reference 
to your "Eiffel Tower Lemonade." T bare made and sold 
OTer 32,000 glawes. It gives tbe greatest sabistaotion to my 
customers ; many of ihem h^ve asked me for my recipe. Id 
ad cases I have recommended your Lemonade. la oonclit- 
sion, it Kivos me great pleasure to be able to send you this un¬ 
solicited Tes* imonial.—Yours i espc-tlully, 

W. RAGLAN. 


A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 

Gentlemen, — Do you Know that your ** Eiffel Tower 
L'lmnnade" is a m s'. exreltent drink hot for supper? We 
simply put about two tabWpoonfuls to a tumbler, and fill it 
up wtth hot water. The flavour of the lemon com* s out very 
much H*^rooger, and we reaUv look upon E ffel Tower 
Lemonade made hot as a valuable divcorery. Why do you 
not recommend your cuKtomers to use it in this way'; I am 
sure cverj l>o<ly would like it.— Yours truly, 

W. .1. 8. 


300 BOHLES GIVEN AWAY 


EVERY 

WEEK, 


Messrs. Foster Clark k C!o. are most anxious that everybody who has not tried their L^nionadt 
should do 80 , and for that purpose they have decided to GIVE AWAY 300 BOTTLES 
Every Week. The first fifty letters opened every day will not only have the Lemonade sent on 
by return of post, but the stamps forwarder! will retum^d to the sender. Send jour order off 
at once, so that yoii may be one ot tne first htty applicants. If any dittioulty is experienced in 
obtaining Eiffel Tower Lemonade, send 4id. stamps to Messrs. FOSTER CLARK k Co., 
234, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 

Insist upon having Eiffel Tower Lemonac|e, as imitations are sometimes recommended for thfl 
^l^e o^ e:^tra profits. 
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DESIDERATUM ; 

, i 


FOR GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 
NONE TO EQUAL IT. 

5 IBS. 2^-, 10 IBS.3 '6. 2 8 LBS .7/6,56 ibs.13/6 

ALL CARRIAGE PAID 

SEND FOR PAMPHLETS,GRATIS & POST FREE 

WITH'S MANURE C9 HEREFORD. 


HEATING 

apparatus AS FIXED' 


I JONES & ATT WOOD 

II ^ _ STOURBRlOgE 


Largest Makers of 
High-class Hose in the World 


REGISTERED 


SPECIAL TOMATO MANURE 


MEW Discovery, and quite distinct from any 

other Manure. The latest chemical triumph for tlie 
production of abundance of hignly-coloured fruit, even in the 
poorest, orer-cropped soil, at the game time imparting to the 
plante 

A DECIDED DISEASE-RESISTING POWER. 

/4lb. 7 lb. 14 lb. / i owt. i cwt. Icwt. 

1/- 1/8 3/- 16 8 6 16/- 

XL ALL GRADUATING MANURE, 

The best all-round Fertiliser In the market for mixing with 
the soil in borders or pots, either for Plants, Fruit-trees, 
Vegetables, or Shrubs. 

101b. ROlb. S|wr./iCWt. lOWt. 

-/6 1/- 26 6/- 106 21/- 

XL ALL PERFECTLY SOLUBLE MANURE, 

For top-dressing and lining in solution. Surprising and im¬ 
mediate results. A pinch of it does the work. In 

Tins only 

11b. 2ilb. 61b. 101b. lowt. 

U- 26 6/- 10/- 55.- 

Tins are strong and plainly labelled. No attempt has been 
made by the Manufacturer of the Xli AT.I. Specialities to 
compete with the showy tins and labels now so much in use. 
The saring hereby effe<^ed has enabled him to give the piu- 
ohaser a larger Tin of Manure than could be possibly dace 
had a lot of money been spent on the customary outside show. 

87 All XL ALL Specialities are protected by the above 
Trade Mark, and are guaranteed Genuine uy the Manufac¬ 
turer. Can be obtained firom all NorserFmen, 
Seedsmen, and Florists. Manufacturer:— 

Q. H. RICHARDS, 

128 (/X#), Southwark Street, London, S.E. 

AfftnU vanUd evefywMere. Send/or parttcular$. 


Here'S the very thins yon want! 


Oiu 

o/many 
UiuoliciUd 
Te*tim<miaU. 

HulweU Pk., Twlck- 
enham, April 12,1898. 

—Please send me one 

of your 8 ,>arrow Traps. I _ 

had one from you two years ago, 
and in a few monthi caught over 
300 sparrows in IL— Thos. Clarkb. 

GILBERTSON A PAGE. Ltd., 
Game Food Manufacturers, HERTFORD. 


6 /- each, carriage paid. 

Please mention 
''^^^^nearest passenger 
station k this 
Paper. 


Liquid Plant Food 


For all Growing Plants in the House or Garden. 

For Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Golf and Bowling Greens. 

VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

Ask your Seedsmen or Nurserymen for it 
and take no other. 

SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS: 

^ oo., 

132, COMMERCIAL STREET, LONDON, E. 


GARDEN TENT.— 8 feet high, 6 feet Muare. super- 
striped canvas, improved design, quite new, STs. 6d. ; cost 
36^ Can be neen fixed up. Dealers in Outdoor Games and 
Requisites (new and second-hand) at half the usual prices. 
Tennis, Croquet, Cricket, etc. 

17,18, Ring-wtreet. Covent Garden. W.C. 

As Flower and TTee 


Supplied with yarlous arrangements of Pipes, 
or Greenhouses, ko. Catalogue fre& comprising W 
and Oast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Kxpan 
Joints, Socket Piper, 4a 


IHEATHMAN’S 

^ )»ATENT 

EXTENSION ^ 
LADDERS^ 
& STEPS 


MANY 
SIZES 
&KINDS 
; LISTS 
Ffree 

‘ WC PAY 
. CARRIACW 


2 ft. long X Mn. 1/9100 
4 ft. „ X l-tn. 2/9 .. 

4 ft. X l-ln. 4/- M 

6 ft. M X|to|7/6 M 

6 ft. ,1 X l-in. 16/- II 

6 ft. Rose Stakes 21/- h 
6 ft. long X l-tn. 9/6 m 

6 ft. II X l-ln. 20/- „ 

7 ft. .1 X l-ln. 10/6II 

7ft. II X lin. 30-.. 


Supports in Garden 
and Greenhonaeure 
unequalled. Th^ 


are nrons. durable* 
and cheap._ 


Before going- into your garden 
In the morning, take a cup of 

CDY’^ PURE 
rnl O GONGENTRATED 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

Our jpopolar 6s. 
Bundle* containing 
160 Bamboos ^td. 

sizes from 1 ft. 6 In. np 
to 7 ft. long. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST* 


Store indoors 
out of reach of 
burglars. 


HEATHMAN 

EndoUSt., 2 t> 
LONDON, 
W.C. 


BAMBOOS lor 
Punting Poles 
Tscht Masts 
Tennis Court Bnolosores 
Furniture maUnt 
Ourtaln Poles 
Garden Arches 

4a, 4a 


Full Price List Dree 
on applioation to 


to fortify yonr system axalnst taking cold 
—it is refreshing, sustaining, and invigo¬ 
rating. Also give the gardener a cup once 
or twice during the day; he will work all 
the hotter for iL 

DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R. 8 .E., says that it is 
** Richest in flesh-forming and energy-producing con- 
itituents.” Adding “There is no better food." 


STAR WORKS, 
CT. SUTTON STREET, 
CLERKENWELL, 
LONDON, E.O. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, 4c., complete from 48s., poet frea two 
stamps.—S. HARTLEY 4 CX)., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley^treet, WindhiU, Shipley, Yorkshire _ 

•PENTS I TENTS I — Suitable for Gardeas, 

A Oricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 feet in circum¬ 
ference, pe^poles, mallet, and lines complete (with tent big 
Included). These tents are whita Bnd have only been u«ed a 
little by Her Majesty's Government, and originally cost 
over £6 each. I will send one complete for 2Ss. Can be sent 
on approraL N.B.—I have a Quantity of tents from 15s. to 
90s. each, but the tents whlob^ease my oustomers are those 
1 send out St 2Ss. each. Oarrlafsb^A Prloe List of 
msraueps (any sUs post free.--HENBYJ. QAB 6 ON 1 OoTero- 
msnt OoBtrsewor, Bin, Bossex. 
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SPECIAL TOMATO MAHURE. 

MEW Discovery, and quite distinct from any 

■i'* other Manure. The lateet chemical triumph for the 
production of abundance of highly-coloured fruit, even in the 
poorest, over-cropped soil, at the same time imparting to the 
plants 

A DECIDED DISEASE-RESISTING POWER. 

r4 lb. 7 lb. 14 lb. I I Icwt. 

1/- 1/8 3/- 4.6 8 6 16/- 

XL ALL GRADUATING MANURE, 

The best all-round Fertiliser in the market for mixing with 
the soil in borders or pots, either for Plants, Fruit-trees, 
Vegetables, or Shrubs. 

11 lb. 41b. 101b. 801b. Icwt. 

™*\ -/6 ly- 26 5/- 106 21/- 

XL ALL PERFECTLY SOLUBLE MANURE, 


For top-dressing and U9ing in solution. Surprising and im¬ 
mediate results. A ipnalf plnob of it does the work. In 
Tms only 


11b. 81 lb. 01b. 101b. lowt. 

1/- ie 5/- 10 /- 65/- 

Tlns are strong and plainly labelled. No attempt has been 
made by the Manufacturer of the Xl« ALL Specialities to 
compete with the showy tins and labels now so much in use. 
The saving hereby effected has enabled him to give the pur¬ 
chaser a larger Tin of Manure than could be possibly done 
bad a lot of money been spent on the customary outside show. 

tST All XL ALL Specialities are protected by the above 
Trade Mark, and are guaranteed Genuine uv the Manufac¬ 
turer. Can be obtained from all Narserymen. 
Seedsmen, and Florists. Manufacturer:— 

Q. H. RICHARDS, 

128 (/^^), Houthwark Strbkt, London, S.E. 

AffenU waiUed eoenrwAers. Send for partievlare. 

MEDALS AWARDED 1S75 Jk 1881. 


Here’s the very thins yon want t 


nuiny 

UntofietUd 

TeUimoniaU. . 

HulweU Pk., Twlck- 
enbam, April 18,1898. 

—Please send me one ^ 
of your Sparrow Traps. I 
bad one from you two years ago, 
and in a few months caught over 


A GOOD SPARROW 
^ TRAP. 


5 /- each, carriage paid. 
1 ^^ Please mention 

nearest passenger 
^^^^^tatlon & this 
er 


300 sparrows in it.— Taos. Olarkb. 

GILBERTSON Sc PAGE. Ltd., ^ 

Game Food Manufacturers, HERTFORD. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Imperial 


Liquid Plant Food. 


For all Growing Plants in the House or Garden. 

For Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Golf and Bowling Greens. 

VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

Ask yonr Seedsmen or Nurserymen for it 
and tako no other. 

SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS: 

OSXKC.AlW ^ oo., 

132. COMMERCIAL STREET. LONDON, E. 


GARDEN TENT.—8 feet high, 8 feet snuare, super- 
striped canvas. Improved desim, quite new, 37s. 6d. ; cost 
Cnn be men fixed up. Dealers in Outdoor Games and 
Reqoisitee (new and second-hand) at half the usual prices. 
Tennis, Croquet, Cricket, etc. 

17,18. K ing-street. Covent Garden, W.C._ 

R J 

and Qroenhonso^e 4 ft. •• x |-in. 8/9 ,, 

nneqnallea T^ey 4 ft. x l-ln. 4 /- .. 

are st^nff, durable. vir^sv/a 

522 ^ 252 ^-, All: ; Vto w.:: 

Bundle, oontalnlM 6 ft. long X l-In. 9/9 •, 

IMBambMAsst^ IIE6ft. x Mn. 90/-.. 

lYI .. X i-ta. iM.. 

SEND FOR PRICE U8T. ‘ " 


FOR GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 
NONE TO EQUAL IT. 

5 io$.2<-. 10 lbs.3/6. 28 lbs.7/6. 56 ibs.13/6 

ALL CARRIAGE PAID 

SEND FOR PAMPHLETS, GRATIS * POST FREE 

WITH’S MANURE C? HEREFORD. 


heating 

■ A P P A R ATU S AS Fixtr* I 


SAVE 

TIME. 

SAVE 

LABOUR. 

SAVE 

MONEY. 


BnppUed with rarloas arrangements of Pipes. 

For Greenhouses, Sa Catalogue fre^ oomprislng Wrought 
and Oast Iron Boilers, Radlaton, Pipes for Bxpanslon 
Joints, Socket Piper, 4a 


[ ►atent 
EXTENSION 
LADDERS 
&STEPS, 


bamboos iw rnu Price List free 

Tennis Coart Bnoloturat "^J^****" 

n bamboo go., 

Owdao Anita VJ STAR WORKS, 

Ao., ka. CT, SUTTON STREET, 

PBWa LIS T FREE. S londoT'^c. 
GREENHOUSES^^ 

Intending purchssers should send for our Illustrated Price 
LiM, of G^nhou^ complete from 48 p., post free, two 
Horticultural Builders, 
Vaney- j gtreet, Windhill, Shipley. Yorkshire __ 

TENTS 1 — Suitable for Gardeas, 

4. Cricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 feet In circum- 


Easily 

Ca^ed. 

Htore indoors ® 

out of regch of * j > 
burgists. S d z 
- X ° ° 

HEATHMAN 

EndeUSt., 
LONDON, iU 

w.o. 


SIZES 

KINDS 


[JON 


ES & a/twoODI 

Stourbridge 


Before going into your garden I 
in the morning, take a cup of I 


rpY’Q PURE 
rm O CONCENTRATED 

COCOA 

to fortify your system aaalnst taking cold 
—it is refreshing, sostalning, and invigo¬ 
rating. Also give tho gardener a cup once 
or twlco daring the day; he will work all 
the better for it. 

DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R. 8 .E., says that It is 
"Richest in flesh-forming and energy-producing con¬ 
stituents.” Adding " There is no better food.” 


little ^ Her Majesty's Government, and originally oost 
over JBf each. I will send one complete for 2Ss. Can be sent 
on approval. N.B.—I have a quantity of tents from 15a. to 
Ss each, but the tents which please my customers are those 
I send out at 85s. each. Cknla«e_^d. Price IJst of 
mae tri fFW (any slse poet free.-HENRY J. GASSON, OoTom. 
BBsat Oeabraeuw, Bge SuaNsu 1 


Digitize^l 


Go gle 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

A IsMiys in stoek, lory* or small guontilies, in the foUowino $tm$. 
UbylO libyll Dbyll »bfl4 lObylB 

14 by 10 IS by 18 18 by 14 10 by 16 B by 18 

16 by 10 18 by II 18 by 16 M by 16 84 by 11 

100 feet boxes\ Q/. 100 feet boxes l-iq/C BrdsquaUtf, 
4t^l5K>s. / ”/ 4t^ll-os. jld/D 1/6 per box extra 

Son.— Olau ent toanif tine at dight advance on above prioes, 
in large or tmaU onantUie*. Special Line.—8 by 6, B by 7, 
10 by 8. lOOft., IS-oa, 7/6 per Mx: 81-os. B/-per box. ]/• extra 
for Srds. Putt/. 88 lb., la Paint, ready for use, Sid. per lb. 
Put free on rail In London. Package frea All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), oare- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound oondiUon before 
handing to railway oa Intending jparohasen will do well to 
oonsider the advantage of baying direot from itook at ware¬ 
house. All glass Is carefully pMked, put direot on rail; risk of 
breakage vary slight. B^ore placing orders with agent, 
plM^ta to ^esale^oes B. ROBlN^lf. 
I^oleaale Glam Merchant, 3L Moordnne, London* K,C. 
rinntlnQons a dvert!—r In this naper for over 14 years. 

IXA-RDEITNETTING.—100 square yards, one 
Ijpleoe, Ss., oarriagefrea Beod oaah.—B. A. NORTHEY, 
AacMoaeer, Plymouth. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 

Insurances granted on best terms against 

ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE 
EMPLCYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED 
Claims Paid. ^<4,000,000. 

RAILWAY PASSENCERS' ASSURANCE CO. 

64. OornhiU. London. _ A 'VTAN. Bwetary . 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

U Netting, small mesh, will keep out the smallest birds, 
35 square yards for Is. Wm not rot if left out In all weavers. 
Oarriage paid en all ordera over 5a. As supplied to the Royal 
Gaidens. Commoner Netting at 50 square yards to Is.— 
Frem H. J. GASSON, Garden Kaiting Works, Rya 

jugiiiai rrorr'i 
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ibrARDEmj^G ILLUSTRATED. 


Largest Makers of 
High-class Hose in the World 


WITH’S 
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" OuBUrd " 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 

THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

OAREPULLT PACKED. OABBIAQB PAID. 

TESTIMONIALS OF RECENT DATE.—VlBcounteai D., 
Aix lee Buns. Franoe, esye : " Arrired in very good condition; 
beautifully packed." A. O., Eeq., Lirerpool: “Very eatie 
factory; thanks for extras." Mrs. J.| Cambridge; “ Thanks 
for promptness; splendid value." A. B., Esq., Dublin : *T 
am very pleased indeed with the whole lot; shall always 
recommend your firm. ' 

8. d. 

4 Campanula isophylla alba (for window-boxes).. .. 1 
25 Diauthus, vanous colours, grand for cutting .. .. 1 
15 Carnation Margaret, venr fragnnt, mixed colours .. 1 

lUO Pyrnthrum aureum (Golden Feather).2 

12 Dahlias, single, choicest hybrids, all colours .. 

12 Dahlias, single, dwarf, new hybrids, various .. 

25 Perilla oompaota, bronze foliage, b^der 
6 Cucumber, new Japanese climMng, very hardy 
6 Cucumber Long Ridge very prolino 
6 Vegetable Marrows, Moore s Cream ” or 
25 T«ge es signata, yellow bedder 
25 Zinnia, double, grandlflora. 12 colours, mixed 
25 Zinnia, Curled and Crested, 12 colours, mixed 
4 Vinca rosea, oculata, grand for greenhouse 
12 Thunbergia alata, useful climbir, mixed colours 
12 T'opaeolum oanariense, rapid growing climber 
25 Halp'glossis grandiflora, 20 colours, mixed 

3 Passidora coerulea (Passion-flower) .. .. .. 

6 Torenia Foumieri, rich blue, pot plant.1 

40 Aster Betteridge's Quilled, 12 vars., mixed .. ..1 

40 Aster Bolu Dwarf Bouquet, 12 vars., mixed .. ..1 

40 Aster, dwarf Chrysth. fld., 12 vars., mixed .. ..1 

40 Aster, Comet or Poodle, 12 vars., mixed .. .. 1 

40 Btooln, double, large-fld., 12 vars, mixed .. .. 1 

25 Oaiilardia Lorenziana, grand for cutting .. .. 1 

40 Phlox Drummondi grandiflora, 12 colours, mixed .. 1 

4 Hop, new variegateo, grand climber .1 

25 Ageratum, Imperial awarf blue bedder.1 

4 Aloysia citriodora (Lemon-scented Verbena) .. .. 1 

40 Helichmum (Everlastings), in 12 vars., mixed .. 1 

12 Salvia Bluebeard, continuous flowering, dwarf .. 1 

4 Lopbospermum scandens, grand climber .. .. 1 

4 Maurandya Barclayana grandiflora (climber) .. .. 1 

6 Rivina humilis (Rouge plant), fruits very freely .. 1 

4 Trachclium coamleum, grand pot plant.1 

12 Salvia patens, beautiful blue, grand spikes .. .. 2 

12 Nic Aiana afflnis (sweet-scented Tobacco) .. ..1 

12 Nasturtium “ Fireball," fiery scarlet climber .. .. 1 

100 Lobelia Blue King, the best variety .. .. ..2 

50 Lobelia, giant white.2 

12 Mimulus “ Cupreus " and “Queen’s Prize," all colours 1 
12 Pctuniai, tingle, fringed vars., all colours .. .. 1 

12 Tomatoes, “ Early Ruby " and other beet sorts .. 1 

rt Begonias, ^ant strain, various colours, large tubers.. 2 
12 Heliotrope, best vars.. Is. 2 Draewna australis .. 1 
4 Grevillea robusta. Is. 4 Golden Moss.1 

3 Paniciim variegata, 3 Isolepis, 3 Tradescantia (the 0) 1 
23 Antirrhinums, dwarf, in 6 grand named varieties, 

very showy and continuous blooming.16 

12 Pentstemons, Oloxinia-fld., giant strain, all colours 1 0 
12 Verbenas, Auricula strain, 3colours, named.. > 1 0 

100 Verbenas, Auricula strain, 3 colours, named,.grand 

plants.8 6 

25 Marigolds, French dwarf.IS 

4 Eucalyptus, Blue Gum. fever disinfectant .. ..10 

6 rtmilax (climber), grand for cutting ‘.10 

All above plants have been transplanted, and are sturdy 
grown, specially for travelling. Kindly compare these with 
extra cheap stuff from store pots or seed-beds. Smaller 
quantities at same rates. 

12b. worth for lOs. Cash with order. 

8. ROGERS Sl SONS, 

Western and Nene Nurseries. Whlttli 


Plants Worth Buying. 

UNEQUAILEO VAIUE. CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASH. 
Grand New White Hanging Lobelia, for 

pots and wiudow-boxes, unsurmssed, 4 for Is. 3d.; 

28 6d. doz. Lovely Dark Blue Hanging do., Is. 3d. 
doz. ; 8s. 6d. 100. Doz.—s. d 

Beddinar Oeraninms, mixed, from pots .. .26 

Geraalums. named, oest varieties only, 6 for Is. 9d. 3 0 
Geramoms, grand new and extra choice, 6 for 3s. .. 5 6 
Ger ABlnma l vy-leaved. best named dbl. var., 6. Is. 6d. 2 6 
CbvyMUithemums. finest exhibition var., lOs. 100 1 6 
Col**US, finest named exhibition var., 6 for Is. 3d. .. 2 0 

Campaaula, lovely white, hanging. 4 for Is 3d. ..29 

Dahlias, finest Cactus. Show, and rompone,6. Is. 6d. 2 6 
Eucalyptus globnlns. strong seedUngs, 8s. 6d. 100 1 3 
FuchSlai. finest named exhibition var., lOs. 6d. 100.. 1 9 
three Phenomenal, ditto, distinct, for Is. 3d. 
Harrison's Musk, extra strong, 68. 6d. >00.. .. 1 3 

Hydrangea. Dr. Hogg, lovely pure white, 4 for Is. 3d. 3 0 
Lobelia. Emp. William, Snowb^ Improved, Sutton's 
Dwarf Blue, and mamiflea, all Ss 6d. 100; 50for 28. 0 9 
Lcmon*sqented Verbenas, extra strong,6,18.6d. 2 6 
l^rguerltes. large white and yellow, 6 for la. 3d... 2 3 
Passion Flowers, blue or white, 2 for Is. 3d. .. 6 0 

Pelargoniums show, Regal, spotted, 6 for 2s. 6d. 4 0 
Salvia patens, lovely old-fashioned blue, Ifs. 6d. 100 1 9 
Single Caotus Danilas, strong plants, lOs. 6d. .. 
Single Petunias, maguiticent fringed, Os 6d. 100 .. . . 

Asters, Queen of Market, Ck>met, Victoria, Pteony-flowered, 
dwarf Chrysanthemum, &c., all 50 for Is. 6d.; 23. 6d. 100. 
Stocks, finest German Ten-week, 50 for Is. 6d ; 2s. Ad. 100. 
Annual Obryssnthemums, Everlastings, Tagetes, Marigolds. 
French or African, lemon or orange, 50 for Is. 3d.: 2s. 3d. 
100. Tropaaolum Empress of India. 50 for Is. 6d.: 28. 6d. 100. 

SPECIAL 0FFER.-14 DAYS ONLY. 

With all orders of 10s. we will GIVE 12 GRAND 
NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS. true to name, worth at 
the very least 38. 6d.; with orders of 5s., 6 ditto; or with 
‘2s. 6d. orders, 3 ditto. 

RIQQ A FIXTER, 

Nurserymen A Florists. Caversham. Beading. 


GOOD PLANTS. CARRIAGE PAID. 

6 PETUNIA Double White Lady .1 

100 TX)BELIA Emperor W illiam, from open ground .. 2 
12 CARNATION (Grenadin scarlet), deuble . ..1 

15 NICOTIANA AFFINIS (Sweeb^oented Tobacco) 1 
25 CARNATION MARGARET, good plants .. .. 1 
25 GAILLARDIA LORENZIANA. grand for cutting 1 

12 VERBENA. Auricula-eyed, fine stuff.1 

I? CANTERBURY BELLS, double blue or whha .. 1 
36 TAGETES GOLDEN RING, fine for borders .. 1 
40 ASTERS, Oomat (new), mixed colours .. .. 1 

The Nnrsertes^Wlilttl e s e s.JPeterbere*. 
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GREAT 

DAHLIA 

PUNTING SEASON 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

SPECIAL OFFER fop Three 
Weeks, unless previously cleared. 
Kindly refer to previous issues of 
this Journal to find the bona-fides 
of this Extraordinary Offer. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 


5 /- 


4- Plants of the grandest 1898 
varieties, usual price about 5/- 
4- Plants of the grandest 1897 
vekrieties, usual price about 3/< 

4* Plants of previous greatest 
favourites, usual price about 

. 

The 12 Plants as above, forming a really 
splendid dissimilar Collection of the dnest Cactus 
Dahlias in existence, usual price 9/2, for 5/"» 
above. 

But all MY OWN SELECTION. 

NOTE.—In order to give my previous cus¬ 
tomers of this season the full benedt of this 
offer, r give them full permission to state with 
their orders the sorts they have previously 
purchased, which will be excluded from their 
orders for this 

Great Clearance Offer! 


12 CACTUS. 


(Older 
P varieties, 
my selection), as usual 


2/6 


KERR’S DAHLIAS 


CAREFULLY PACKED, FREE PER 
PARCELS POST. 


2/6 


PER DOZEN, Our Selection, all from singio 
- pots. 400 best varieties in Sho^l^ Fancies, 
CootlM Itrne), and Pompenes. Send for a Catalogut*. 
No firm can serve you better. 12, in 12 vars., any 
section, 28. 6d. 

“ I have great faith in your firm. The Dahlias I sent for 
last year were the best that I got from anywhere, and I got 
some from 5 different flums.”-A. G., Bheffield, 30th Jan, 1899. 

_ GRAND NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Capstan, soft red and apricot. Is.; Ethel, light yellow, 
la; Island Queen, light mauve, is.. Mary Servlco, 
pinki^h-h«liotrope, Is.; Stella, rich crimson. Is.; Tilliu. 
salmon and pale rose. Is. each ; or the Bet of 6 for 5e. 6d. 

The following 13 new CaotOS Dahlias, poet free, for 
Ra 6d.: Cinde^Ua, 9d.; cycle, 9(1 ; Charles Wood- 
bridge Id - Earl Pembroke. 4d.: Fusilier, od.; 
Iona 9d. : J. E. Frewer, 6d.; Mabel Keith. 6d.; 
Annie Jones, 6d. ; Mrs. G. Sloan, 6d. ; BIrs. Monte- 
flore, Hd.; Mrs. Wilson Noble, 6d.; btarfish, 9.1. 
The sbova 13 varieties, 6s. 6d., post tree. Single plants at 
prices quoted. 

THE POPULAR SET. — The following 16 unsur- 

e ssed older varieties cf CaotuS Dahlias, post free, for 4s : 

ertha Mawlcy, Countess Gosford. Gloriosa, 
J. H. Roach, Lady H. Grosvenor, Matohless 
Irene Cannell, Mrs. Barnes, Mra A. Peart. 
Purple Frlnce R. Cannell, Mayor Oaskins. E. 
Cannell. May Pictor, Delloata, Violet Morgan. 
The Bet, post free, for 4b. 

“We are much pleased with the plants, which are all 
strong, well grown, and finely rooted specimens."-Gsa 
B kli., Es q.. .M uaselburgh. May 9, 1899. 

PURE WHITE EVERLASTING PEA. the most 
useful hardy plant for cutting purposes in cultivation; 
lovely ivory-white flowers produced in the greatest profu¬ 
sion. 9(L each; 2 for Is. Sd ; 12 for 5b. 

BEGONIAS for bedding ont. 

Single Begonias, in separate colours, 28. 6d. and 4s 
doz. These are nice strong plants. 

Double Begonias, in separate colours, 78. 6d and 98 
doz. Those are splendid stuff, and will soon be in flower. 
All carefully packed and carriage paid at above ptioes. 
GLADIOLI, mixed, 9d. doz.: Ss. 100, to clear. 

OUR SUPERB COLLECTION of 
BEDDING & BORDER PLANTS, 


5h 


5/- on ralL or carriage paid 
for 6 6. 


EDWARD BADMAN, 

NURSERIES, 

HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


120 PLANTS FOR 5/- 

pDWARD BADMAN’S BOX OF PLANTS 

Ll contains: 60 Geraniums (mixed colours, including 5 
choice Ivy-leaved), lu Yellow Calceolarias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 
Sweet Heliotrope, 10 Ageratum, 15 Blue Lobelia, and 5 
Verbenas. All well rooted and sure to pleasei. Half the 
OoUectioD. 28. 6d., post free, 9d.; half Oolleotion, 6d. extra. 
NOTE.—10 choice I^hlias mtis with each whole Oolleotion, 
5 with each half. P.O.O. with order. 

EDWARD BADMAN, NURSERIES, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX. 


LOVfiLY IRISH ANEMONES. 

The St. Brigid Strain ! ! ! 

GIANT ARDCAIRN FANCY POLYANTHUS 1 

Both have been a rare sight at Ardcairn, Cork, this «eason. 

Seed, la., la. Sd^ 2m, 6d. per packet. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, 

DAFFODIL AND TULIP GROUNDS, ARDCAIRN, CORK. 

LONDON FERN NURSERIES, 

Locobbobo" JuNcnoK. Lokdob.— Ferns, large and small, 
Aralias,G revilleas,Cyperus, Fious, Palms, Dracjenas, Fuchsias, 
Aspidistras, MargueriteaOrotons, Pelargoniums, Ro^ Ericas, 
Hydrangeas, A.ouneatumforouttiDg; do., small, for pottingon. 
Trade. Liston applic'Ation. Special Amateurs'List—J.E.B mith 


Containing lOO strong, well-rooted plants, composed of 

Begonias, Pansies. Geraniums. Dahlias, Core¬ 
opsis, Fuchsia. Lobelia. Calceolarias, Ac, Ac. 

Half Colle<^ition, 2a. 6d.; or (-.arriage paid, 38. Tbls iS tho 

best value in the Trade. 

Full Descriptive CATALOGUE Post Free. 

All Ca8h Orders of 28. 6d. carriage paid. 

KERR BROS., flomsts. DUMFRIES. 

GEO. BOYES & CO. 

Fine quality. Specially grown for Parcels 
Post trade. No better staff to bo had. 

on flfin CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — In the 

UV/}V/\/V/ finest varieties. 12 superb sorts, new and 
choice, very strong plants. Tuxedo, Clintou Chalfont, A..:., 
12 for 28.; 24 for 3s. 6d., cannot be beaten. 

7 ONAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s superb 

^ strain, nothing to equal them, strong plants, Ss. 6d. doz. 
Raspail and Jaooby for bedding, 2s. 3d. doz. 

C non SPOTTED CALCEOLARIAS, Kel- 

Of\J\J\J way’s Model, the admiration of all, gorgeous 
oolours, strong plants, 2 b. doz.; 24 for Ss. 6d. 

6 non FUCHSIAS.—The finest new and 

) v/V/V/ choice double and single sorts, 12 for Is. 6d., real 
gems, excellent for bedding. 

TV/TARGARET CARNATIONS.— Plant now, 

-Lu. very free bloomers, very sweet, strong plants, only 
Is. 6d. doz. 

ETELIOTROPE, very sweetly soented, 12 

■LL strong plants. Is. 6d. 

T OBELIAS Emperor William Improved, dark 

-LiMblue, strong plants, all from cuttings, Ss. 6d. per 100, 

J^AIDEN - HAIR FERNS, strong plants, 
ASPARAGUS FERNS. — 12 strong planntP, 

LI. 28. 6d.; 6 for Is. 6d. 

■pOUVARDIAS.—Fine winter plants, very 

-U gweetly aoented, free bloomers, Mrs. R. Green. The 
Bride. Flaveicene, P. Garfield, Ac., 6 fur Is. 3d.; 12 for 28. 
Grand stuff. 

QOLEUS .—12 beautiful varieties. Is. fid. 

1 n non ■ carnations (winter 

blosming).—The finest new and choice varie¬ 
ties, blooms 2 to 3 latches across, sweetly scented. Flora Hill, 
Jas. Hattons. Lord Btaconsfleld, O A. Dana. Hy. Gibbons, 
Ao. 12 Of the veiy bist for 48.; 6 for 2s. 3d. Once tried 
always grown. 

Ail post free for cash with order only- 

ATLESTOIIE PARK S«iB8EBIE8, IHCEgTEB. 

ASPIDISTRAS 

“ The Parlour Palm,"8trongyoung plants. 6(L, 9d., Is., 3 either 
size, postfree. Cyclamen, in variety, grand plants, 6 for Is. 5d ; 
larger, in bud, 6 for 3s. Geraniums in varie^, 12 for Is. 3d. 
Aralias, extra large, 6 for 9d.; 12 for Is. 3d. Ferns in variety, 
6 for 9d.; 12 for Is. 3d. Fuchsias in variety, 6 for Is. 3a. 
Genistas, grand plants in bud, 8 for Is. 6d. Fious elastica 
(rndia-rubber), 3 young plants in pots for growing on, 2s. 6d. 
All healthy p lants . Post free. 

F. O. USTT.y.Silt. LtcL. Ooklynge Noneries, Eastbourne. 

H. 8HOE8MITH for 

CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

Grand doz. for 5s.; any 6, Ss. Keyne s White, Mary Service, 
A. Vasey, SUrflsh, Daffodil, 0. Woodbridge, Bridesmaid, 
Cycle, Cinderella, Mrs. W. Noble, Fusilier, L^y Peozanoe. 
CLAREMONT NURSERY, WOKING. 

igm;^: rom 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ROMS. 

Planting Roaes (C, A. Inman),—The best 
time for planting Roses is at the end of October 
or beginning of November, thongh, during open 
winters, they may be planted with good results 
at any time, and even as late as the month of 
April if they are subsequently well attended to 
in the matter of watering in dry weather. The 
greater the depth of soil that you can afford 
your Roees the better chance will they have of 
making vigorous growth. Three feet of heavy 
loam, well enriched with animal manure, is none 
too great a depth. Roses often make fine 
growth, and flower profusely in much shallower 
soil than here recommended ; but there is no .hing 
like giving them a good start where they wili 
have every oircumstance favourable to their 
speedy anU satistaotory establishment, instead 
cff having to surmount difficulties in procuring 
nutriment and moisture. The reason we recom¬ 
mend early planting is that, where this is carried 
out, the rootlete take hold of the fresh soil before 
they go to rest for the winter, whereas if the 
plants are not introduoed into their fresh 
quarters until root action has ceased for the year 
the roots wili remain dormant until the spring. 
Where strong-growing Rxes are planted and 
start away into vigorous growth at onoe, one 

g iant will soon cover a large space of wall. We 
area specimen of the golden-yellow Re ve d’Or, 
in our opinion the bMt climbing Rose that 
exists, planted six years ago against a gable of 
the house, which has clothed the wall to the 
eaves, a height of some 25 feet, and every 
summer is a sight of exceeding beauty. If y<ni 
wish to make an early display, and to oover the 
walls in a abort space of time, you can plant at 
a distance of 10 feet apart, and when the growths 
meet either allow them to mingle or cut away 
the one you care for least, so tlmt your favourite 
flower may in time monopolise the space. We 
make it a practice not to reoommend individual 
firms of nurserymen, but doubtless you could 
procure satisfactory plants in your own or 
neighbouring counties. Cheshunt Hybrid and 
Rome Marie fienriette (the red Gloire de Dijon) 
are bright ooloored Roses that make a good 
show as climbers. The golden RSve d’Or is also 
excellent for the same purpose, as are the aprioot 
W. A. Richardson and the flesh-pink climbing 
Captain Christy.—F. 

Rose blooms with green centres 

(O. Fullerton Smilh and G. H. O.J, —^There are 
a few varieties of Roros that always develop 
these green centres, one especially notorious 
being Mile. Annie Wood. Were it not for this 
blemish it would be one of the most delightful 
and fragrant red kinds we pos6ees. But in the 
majority of oases these green centres are 
distinctly traceable to the young growths being 
injured by late frosts after the plauts have been 
pruned. In some few instances the fault has 
been in not pruning back sufficiently hard. The 
young shoots during March look so healthy “ it 
seems snch a pity to cut them away,’’ but 
unfortunately oar fiekle spring leaves us no 
option. Another contributing cause is over¬ 
dosing with stimulants. Nothing can nowba 
done to remedy this malfocDiiriion, but unlmto it 
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is caused by overfeeding the second crop of 
blossoms will not be affabted. Next season we 
should advise our correspondents to harden 
their hearts when pruning, and icstead of 
leaving young growtlu on the shoots cut past 
them to good plump, but dormant eyes. In 
reply to “ C. H. Q.,” we may say that March is 
the best month in which to prune the majority 
of Roses. 

Rose foliage spotted (M. H, H.),— 
Possibly your plants nave an attack of blaok- 
spot. If so you will fled a preventive remedy 
mentioned in our reply to ** Helola ” last week. 
But sometimes the foliage of Roses will become 
spotted and turn yellow owin^ to sadden 
changes in the weather. For instance, the 
slight frosts at the end of May are possibly 
responsible for this visitation. In any case, you 
would do no harm in spraying your plants with 
Bordeaux-mixture. It is a sj^endid preventive. 
Keep the roots of the trees in a healthy condi¬ 
tion by frequent hoeings. Should these spots 
and yellow leaves be caused by cold there will 
soon appear a healthy second growth, provided 
the plants are growing in gooa soil. 

Treatment of Briers after bndding 

(•S^. If., Cornwall ),—The shoots of the Briers 
when budded most be left intaot until next Feb¬ 
ruary. After the buds are inserted it often 
happens that the Briers send out strong young 
growths by the side of the buds and alro down 
the stem. We rather like to see these, for they 
prove that the stocks are in a heedthy condition 
at the roots, and by retaining these growths 
they assist the plants to make fibrous roots, 
so essential to their well-being. Next February 
you may cut all growths not budded close to 
the stem. Those that are budded are left about 
3 inches or 4 inches long above the bud, for, of 
oourse, the latter are inserted in the shoot as 
close to the main-stem as possible. The reason 
the growths are left thus long is that the young 
Brier shoots that burst out assist the bud to 
start into growth, and when the latter are well 
advanced, then the piece of Brier may be re¬ 
moved close to the bud, and in course of time 
the psurt will callus over. You can bud one 
kind of Rose on to another, but nnless you insert 
the buds in free-growing shoots the operation is 
not a great suooess. This subject is alluded to 
in am article upon budding which will shortly 
appear. You can bud two or more kinds on 
one Brier, and, provided the Roses are similar 
in habit, a very pretty effect is obtained. These 
are called union standards. The best time to 

? at in Rose-cutting outdoors is September. 

'ou will find in our issues of Sept. 17 and Oct* 8 
last some useful hints upon propagating Roses 
in this manner. 

Pruning cUmbing Rosea in cool 
greenhouse (</. E, 0^n).^We should not 
advise you to quite prune back the plants of 
Reine Marie Henriette and Climbing Niphetos 
that have just finished flowering, but you might 
overcome the difficulty of their untidy appear¬ 
ance by tying the growths to wires placed a few 
inches apart. Some of the oldest wood, how¬ 
ever, may be removed at onoe if the plants are 
very crowed, but it would not do to severely 
out back the plants, for being in a oold-honse 


they would hardly have time to ripen the new 
growths before winter, and unless the latter are 
well ripened one cannot expect them to flower 
next year. Moreover, the Red Gloire de Dijon, 
or, to give it its proper name, Reine Marie Henri¬ 
ette, flowers much more freely from the laterals 
emanating from growths one to two years old. 
You will find that the shoots or laterals that 
have just flowered will moat readily bloom next 
season if they are sparred back in February to 
three or four eyes. 

Roses for present planting {Myosotia). 
—It would be perfectly ame to purchase a Rose- 
tree for immediate planting, but, of course, it 
must be growing in a pot. Many nurserymen 
stock such plants, and they would now be 
showing flower- buds. You could either sink the 
pot in the ground up to the rim and transplant 
in autumn, or turn the plant out of the pot at 
once. This must needs he done with great care, 
so that no little rootlets are lost or injured. It 
would hardly be worth the trouble to grow a 
little Fir-tree from seed. You could buy a 
small plant for about 4d. of a nice size to pot up. 
Firs or Norwav Spruoe usually sold for Christ¬ 
mas-trees are from five to seven years old. If 
you desire to raise some yourself you should 
obtain some from a wood where Spruce-toees 
abound, and sow the seeds in a north frame. 
Aspidistras are rather expensive plants. You 
wonld have to give about 2s. for a small one. 

Bouquet d’Or pegged down (E. 8 ). 

—As the growths that were pegged down have 
now finished blooming you may cut them away 
nearly to their base, and you will find that new 
growths will quickly break out if they have not 
already begun to do so. Your plants must have 
flowers verjT early, and therefore have a good 
long season in which to make new growers. 
Unless your plants are two or three years old 
and well established we should advise vou only 
to remove one or two of the growths that have 
flowered, retaining one or more for next season. 
But if the plants are in a good vigorous condi¬ 
tion we should not hesitate to recommend you 
to remove all the mwths that had flowered. 
Do not bend down the new growths in any way 
until next spring, but encourage the plants to 
grow freely by affording weak doses of liquid- 
manure aTOut once a week. 

Cloth of Cold Rose mildewed 

(E. A, IT.)—This lovely Rose is notoriously a 
shy bloomer, and if it used to flower well, ** as 
vou are informed,” it was not owing to the 
bollock’s blood given, although this would oer- 
tainly improve the quality of blossom ; but 
doubtless it was left ^one and not pruned in 
any way. This is really the method to adopt 
in order to get shy-blooming climbing Roees 
to produce blossom. The mimew growths en- 
closed, although badly infested with this 
troublesome fungus, appeared to be in a vigorous 
state, and we should say the mildew was the 
result of dryness at the root, especially as other 
plants are affected in the same boraer. We 
think if you afford the plants a thoroughly good 
watering, and then muloh the ground with Koroe 
short manure, or failing this some dry soil, that 
the mildew will soon duappear. If the growths 
are at all crowded, Bpreaa| them out so that they 
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may have the full benefit of the son’s rays. 
About August you should endeavour to ripen 
the ^wths by withholding water from the root, 
and if rain should fall to any great extent the 
roots should be sheltered by pieces of slate laid 
upon the soil. To sum up, the flowering of 
this exquisite Rose depends upon its shoots not 
only being well ripened, but retained their full 
length. When growths become too thick, then 
remove one or two their whole length, and in 
future, to ward off mildew, forestall a drought 
by giving timely waterings when the weather 
o^mes warm. 

OUmbloff Perle des Jardlns of poor 
ffrowth {Gronspatch). —This, like the dwarf 
form, is a very unsatisfactory Rose for outdoor 
culture, unlesi one happens to reside in a very 
sheltered locality. It grows most luxuriantly ; 
in fact, too much so, for as soon as we obtain a 
spell of cold weather following very hot days, 
then it becomes badly mildewed, owing to the 
very soft nature of its growths. We should say 
your plant was badly injured by the frost of 
1897, and although some growth at . the base 
appeared healthy, it was really too much 
affected to recover, hence the dwindling and the 
cracking of the bark which has supervened. 
If the plant was healthy it would ere now have 
started some strong red shoots from below these 
cracked parts. We should advise you to remove 
it at once and plant a hardier yellow Rose in its 
place. Yon would find BDuquet d’Or, R§ve 
d’Or, or Celine Forestier much more suited to 
your district. If the Rose named above is 
grown there should be a glass coping fixed 
similar to the plan adopted with Apricots and 
Peaches. Not only is this a protection against 
frosts, but it assists the maturation of the 
wood. 


QARDBN WORK.* 

Oonservato^. — Fuchsias, both those 
phmted out and in pots, will be at their best. 
When well developea they are charming in any 
form. They are valuable in a lofty house planted 
out and trained up the rafters, so wt the 
flowering shoots may hang gracefully down. 
Give liquid-manure freely t j those plants which 
have exhausted the soil in either pots or borders. 
Fuchsias do not like a stuffy atmosphere when in 
bloom ; neither, in fact, does any other plant. 
Night ventilation is essential to their well-doing 
now. The large-flowered hybrid Glematiws, 
such as Beauty of Worcester, Daohees of Edin¬ 
burgh, and others of similar type and habit, are 
among the most showy things now when well 
done. They are seen at the shows in London, 
and ought to be more grown for the conserva¬ 
tory. Many of them would be more at home 
there than outside, especially in cold districts. 
They are very easy to grow in any form, either 
planted out in the cold conservatory or in pots, 
but 1 prefer them in pots, as then when their 
beauty is over they can be plunged outside to 
ripen and rest. Many conservatories seem to 
require something of this sort to break up the 
monotony of so many Fnohsias, Pelargoniums, 
and Begonias. All the^e families are useful when 
well grown, but a change is required, and a 
good specimen or two from the stove will help 
to give tone to the house. A well-grown Bou¬ 
gainvillea glabra placed in a conspicuous ptwi- 
tion is always attractive. Lilies of sorts will, 
of course, be a constant feature ; L. gigantea is 
easily grown, and forms a conspicuous feature 
for a time, and there are a good many Lilies 
whi h may be grown in pots. Something more 
may be done with the various forms of Gladioli. 
The Bride is nice for cutting, but does not last 
long. What is really wanted, I think, is not so 
much flowers to last a long time as a constant 
succession of such things &at attract attention 
and give a refined tone to the banks of Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums, etc. 

Stove. —There are many features of interest 
in a good collection of stove plants now. There 
is much beauty in the foliage of Dracienas, 
Crotons, Caladiums, and the other numerous 
families of leaf plants, which with heat and 
moisture are not diffionlt to grow. The plants 
which give trouble to the novice are Ixoraa, 


* in 0OU or northern dietriett the operatume rtf tried 
to xmdtr ** Garden Work" may be done from ten dayt to a 
fortnight later than it her* in U ea t ed, mith tgmOg good 
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Medinella magnifies, and others of similar 
character, which really do require more warmth 
than the average run of stove plants. But there 
are plenty of flowering plants which anyone 
can grow. Vincas ooculata and rosea are 
rather pretty, and used to be seen regularly at 
the shows in summer, but they are stiff. 1 would 
rather have a good plant of Rondeletia speciosa 
major, which is nearly always in flower, and is 
not so stiff in habit. In the spells of hot 
weather fires mav be permitted to go out, but 
when the wind shifts round to the north or east 
light fires again. Moisture must be given 
according to requirements of the pUnts grown, 
and the same may be said of shaae, which will 
be necessary now to keep the plants in good 
leafage. 

Ferns under glass.— The Fern-house 
should be a charming place now, as the fronds of 
all the species are in full beauty. I do not 
recommend in a general way a lavish use of 
artificial manures on Ferns, but a little for cer¬ 
tain species is well. I am not going to recom¬ 
mend any particular brand of manure for this 
or any other purpose, as I think a mixture of 
two or three kinds givts the best results, but 
only a little should to used anv way, as t base 
highlv-fed plants are not so lasting. When 
good loam forms the staple of the notting stuff 
a small amount of nourishment wul suffice for 
the usual class of decorative subjects. 

Tomatoes.— These ought to be planted 
now and encouraged to g^w freelv both under 
glass and outside. It is true, of ciurse, that 
houses for winter bearing may be planted at auiy 
time up till September, but no houso should be 
kept vacant for the purpose of late planting. 

Window gardening. — Tam Pelar¬ 
goniums out after flowering to ripen Wood. 
Bow Cinerarias and Primulas under handlights. 
Pot off plants raised earlier. Plunge Arum 
Lilies outside. Give liquid-manure to window- 
boxes. 

Outdoor garden. —^To obtain fine Asters, 
the treatment must be liberal, especially as 
regards mulch and water, or if mulch cannot be 
given use tt e hoe freely, and when it is necessary 
to water give a good soaking in the evening and 
use the hoe next morning. The same treat¬ 
ment should be given to Ml beds and borders. 
Whore watering is done. Carnations and many 
other plants will require regular ^ing at 
frequent intervals now. Herbaoeous Phloxes, 
Dahlias, and Hollyhocks should, if possible, 
be mulched with some old decayed manure. 
The newer forms of Pentstemons are very 
effective for grouping in a border, or to form 
masses on the lawn. Roses should be well 
nourished with liquid-manure and mulched, if 
fine blooms are wanted. Do not permit suckers 
to grow. Recently-budded plants must be 
supported by stakes to prevent being blown out 
by the wind. Newly planted trees and shrubs, 
especially evergreens, must be carefully man¬ 
aged, ths roots kept moist, and the foliage 
dipped over with hose or syringe in the evening 
during bright weather till the roots are estib- 
liahed. Prick off Wallflowers, and plant Iceland 
Poppies sown in boxes in the spring. These are 
lovely things for cutting. Old white and yellow 
Marguerites should be planted out in the 
reserved garden to supply a lot of flowers for 
cutting. Mulch Sweet Peas an 1 give liquid- 
manure. 

Fmlt garden.— Strawberry runners for 
forcing ana making new beds should be layered 
as soon as possible, and the point of growth 
beyond the ranners nipped off. Gooseberry- 
bashes infested with caterpillars should to 
dealt with promptly, either by hand-picking or 
the bushes dustro with Hellebore-powder, to be 
afterwards washed off with the garden engine 
or hose. Stop the young shoots of cordon 
fruit-trees. Trees on south walls Will be 
benefited by frequent washes with the garden 
engine. Where the water is laid on and 
pressure can be obtained, use the hose 
freely; this will keep the trees free from 
insects. Thin the young fruits of Peaches 
and Plums where the crop is too heavy. In 
some gardens, owing to the frosty nights and 
cold winds, the crops are light. Remove the 
worst of the blistered leaves from Peach-trees. 
Use soap-suds freely as a cleansing agent. 
Ripening Melons shoiud be kept rather drier to 
bring up the flavour. If canker appears on the 
fctsms attack it immediately with newly-slaked 


lime, and change the lime frequently; the 
diseased stem should be ^uite covered with lime. 
In the ventilation of fruit-houses do not neglect 
to open the ventilators along the ridge early in 
the morning. On warm nights a little air should 
be left on all night. 

Vegetable garden.— A good supply of 
manure for mulching purposes will be valuable 
now for Peas, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Globe 
Artichokes, and anything which appears to be 
suffering from drought. Top Broad Beans if 
the dolphin-fly appears. If done at the right 
time this operation will remove most of the flies 
and save the crop. Plant Canadian Wonder 
B:fan8 in succession. Give Scarlet Ranners 
which are not setting wella good soaking of wator, 
and mulch with something to keep the moisture 
in the soil Get Winter Greens of all kinds, 
including Broccoli, planted out as fast as pce- 
sible. Sometimes these, or some of them, are 
planted between the rows of early Potatoes. 
When this is done plsCnt in alternate farr* ws, 
ana turn the tops of the Potatoes on each side. 
Sow late Peas in trenches, and soak the t^phds 
with liquid manure before sowing. ColewortS 
also should be sown now. Bict and Cirrots 
should be thinned finally, the former to 10 inches 
and the Carrots to 6 inches or 8 inches. Con¬ 
tinue planting main crop of Ctlery as fast as it 
can be got ouc. Water the planu frequently, 
and shade if necessary by laying branches aorosi 
the trenches Peg out ridge Cucumbers and 
VeTOtable Marrows, and mulch. Disbud and 
tie Tomatoes. B Hobdat. 


TBM OOMINO WaBK« WORK. 

Extracts from a Cfarden Diary, 

Jims iSth, —Disoon tinned catting Aepuagus, 
and gave beds a top-dressing of artificial-man^. 
Planted out various kinds of Winter Greens. 
Broccoli planted in firm moand. Staked 
Tomatoes in house, and rubbed off side shoots. 
Moved Pelargoniums from oonservatory and 
filled up with Lilium auratum and a few plants 
from stove. Pat in cuttinn of Silvias for 
late blooming. Shifted on Poinaettias. Tied 
in young woro of Peach <hi. 

June 26th .—Planted more Celery in trmiofaes t 
also Tarnip-rooted Celery on the level in rowi 
2 feet apart Sowed more Endive and Col 
Lettuces. Made up another Mushroom ridge io 
the open air. Small salads are now sown in a 
shady spot on the north side of a wall. Locked 
over late Vines to remove sub-lateraD. Shifted 
on Zonal “Geraniums” for winter bloomiog 
Pegged down Heliotropee and Petunias. Plantra 
more Ne Plus Ultra Peas and Canadian Wonder 
Beans. 

June 27th —Sowed a good breadth of Turnipi. 
Mulched Vegetable Marrows and Ridge Cuoum- 
bers with littyery manure. Top-dressed Melons 
and Cucumbers in frames. The hoe is uwd 
freely everywhere now to keep the surface open 
and loose. Sowed Eirly Horn Cirrots ani 
Parsley for winter use. Tomatoes and Cucum¬ 
bers in houses are giving'almost constant empla5- 
ment now. 

June. 28th —Gathered seeds of Cyclameus ; 
we have a good strain. Young plants of Cyda- 
roen are now being transferrad from 34-inch 
to 5-inch pots, and are placed in cold-pita, 
blightly shaded. Flower stalks are remove<1 
from Rhubarb and Seakale as they appvar. 
There is not much demand for Rhubarb how, 
and palling will soon cease. Shifted on seedling 
Begonias. Put in cuttings of Pinks under hand 
lights. Mulched beds of Asters. 

JuTie 29th .—Trimmed Privet and Yew hedges. 
Sprayed Apple and Plum-trees with an ineic^i 
wash. Thinned the fruit of Peaches and Plums 
on walla. Plums have set better on the north 
side of walls than elsewhere. They appeared to 
escape the effects of the frost from the tjbaw 
being delayed, the sun not reaohiog them. X 
have generally noticed the same eff ect io cold 
springs. Cleared off early Peas from aouth 
border, and sowed French Beane. 

June Jc*/A.—Shifted on young Palma, ohiefl/ 
Kentias and Cocos. Pricked off CinerariM aiid 
Primulas. Finished potting Chrysanthemumi, 
except a few struck later ; these will be n^wo 
in 5 inch and 6 inch pots. A close watch is 
being kept for insects, and Tobacco-powder used 
when neoessarj. Up to the present we bevs 
■aeDnorastonourpUn^ Rearranged exms^e- 
tory, and moved a lew mere plants from 
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weight of the, say, Early Puritan or Magnum 
Bonum with the flavour of the Ashleaf, or a 
dwarfer top with some of our well-known 
keepers that need so muoh room. In spite of 
many attempts, and many will say fortunately, 
too, the Ashleaf of nearly half a century ago 
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in larger quantities. It is a splendid cropper, 
and the quality for an early tuber all that one can 
desire. From this variety last season we dug 
our heaviest crop, excepting English Beauty, 
and it is a most valuable introduction. When 
better known it will certainly become a great 
favourite with amateurs. 

Sharpe’s Victor. —For many years this has 
been much prized for its earliness. It is the 
result of having one of the old Ashleaf varieties 
as a parent. There are few tubers so shapely. 
It is very early, but with me lacks the crop of 
the two first-named, and is not so valuable on 
that account. It is of great value as an exhibi¬ 
tion or frame variety. 

English Beauty.— This is a medium grower, 
with roundish tubers of white flesh, and may ^ 
grown in most soils. It is excellent for its crop 
and earliness, and will keep a long time. 

Early Laxton.— Here we have the same 
result seethed by crossing with the Hebron, but 
is of a distinct character, and a remarkably early 
variety. This with me was even earlier than 
Victor, and is well worth attention, but one 
does not need two of the same character. It is 
recommended for its earliness and go^ eating, 
even when very young, before the tubers are 
thoroughly matured. 

Sutton^ A1.—A distinct round, very early 
tuber and white flesh; a variety that forces 
grandly, and is free from disease. This I have 


EARLY POTATOES* 

The amateur can grow early Potatoes n 
freely than later ones, as there is not al\? 
suflicient room for.the late kinds, and these 
more readily purchased, whereas the earlier < 


PoUto English Beauty. From a photograph sent by Mr. Wythes, Syon House Gardens. Brentford, 


POPPIES. 

In the accompanying illustration 


bright but 

^ *-r meets the 

eye. The ** Shirley” Poppy, of which the border 
consists, is merely an inmroved variety of the 
Field Poppy (Papaver Rhies), but is particu¬ 
larly lovely in its tints of soft pink and rose, 
sometimes fringed with a border of white and 
sometimes of a self-colour. In sowing Shirley 
Poppies care should be taken to sow the seed 
thinly, and to thin out the seedlings as soon as 


more valuable, as if the ^ound is cleared | tions, and of late years some excellent 

descriW ^ n«w ’ T? ^ I ^"ber illustrated 

dcBcrj,b^ as new.^ It has only been introduced less it would have been better if mor 

crossing an I Ashleaf and less of th« TWnfv of 


a few years, and is the result of .... 

A™er£„fl„t »rlywithA.hleaf 

Hebro^ I *<>•«« have been obtained, but at lo^ oJ croZ 

^ the latter is important with an earl v varietv 

ping, and in fine s^ns if in suitable soil, is more so to the markot grower a^rth^^^^^ 
not at all inferior in quality. I will describe though by this it must amateur, 

1 i“°j® giving not be inferred I am 

a list of smtable early kinds for amateurs and putting mere quantity 

thoTO noted for their good quality. Some of my | against flavour; From r--_. 

readers luay ask what are the advantages gained I widely different re - r ^ 

English Beauty 

with the American ? There are points often appears to be well 
overlooked, one, and an important one for | liked, as a well-known 
the amateur, ^ing the increased quanti-, writer in the Garden, 
tiM obtoined. 1 am aware some miy say “A. W..” save it ip nf 
what about the Quality, and here mucf I first-rate flavour and | \ * 

rests on the soil. One must not always con -1 floury. From York- ki U 

demn a tuber until It hw been tested in diverse shire, and a county 
soils. Take the American type, and in a fine I diverse in character and 
season with much warmth the flavour is I soil from “ A \V V ” 
supenor and the crop enormous, whereas ! Mr. Clayton says it is 
in hwvy clay land and a cold wet sum-i a remarkablyheavy 

mer these kinds are pwr in quality and lack cropper, first-rate, and mBoSSSm 

flavour. There are other nointp. nnoh aa tLa.-n ’a. i 


they are large enough to handle easily. If the 
plants are allowed to grow too thickly the 


other points, such as the ' the earliest of all. And 
Ashleaf varieties, I irom Blandford, a well- 
II grower, Mr. 

kin, writes : “This 
Potato that will 
everyone ; it is of 
_ , " ' " and 

important specially good for the 
in many cases amateur and cottager.” 

. Those who The writer of this note 
large percen- | being the raiser of 
1 no improve- English Beauty, quotes 
In crossing the above powers. I 
^ short 

, -itis list of early varieties 

‘gards shape, and ' suitable for the ama¬ 
teur, with regard to 
crop and quality : — 

Ringleader. — This 

---wppO 

one illustrated in some ^, 

^ears 1 ably early this season in spite of the cold 
_ otato, and late frosts. We lifted it the first h 
with the June from a south border. A Kidney I 
Space moderate haulm, somewhat robust, and 1 
which white flesh, and is of good quality, but 


by selection or fertilisation, to ensure increased i suit everyone 
vigour, not loBipg sight of the quality, though ' excellent Bavour, 

With first earlies this may be less ii ‘ ‘ ' 

than with late ones. The tubers ‘ 
are dug out of the soil and eaten, 
raise new Potatoes know what a . 
lage of seedlings are useless, with 

ment whatever on existing kinds.__ 

many would have thought the Early Puritan a will 
better parent than the Beauty of Hebron, but' ' ' 

well to have diverse kinds as reg„. , « _ 

few varieties have found so much favour as 
Beauty of Hebron, which will bo found in most 
cottagers’ gardens. The introduction of the _ 

Amorican tuber given ue greet weight, and in I tuber fe Mt nnlike'the 
amateurs gardens, where space is a considera- 
tion, this is a great gain. For some 
have been experimenting with the 
certainly only in a small way, \ ' 
idea of securing muoh earlier produce, 
does not allow one to note failures, 
are plentiful, but there can bo no V 4 «t*«t 
that the Ashleaf is more difficult to reproduce. 

It would be a great gain if aiiye^p could get the 

D i gitized by Q' ' Q1( 


A border Poppies. From a photofrraph by iirs. O. Hyde. 


individual specimens are incapable of attaining 
characteristic development, and present, as a 
whole, an appearance decid^ly inferior to that 
which they would afford if judiciously weeded 
out at an early stage of their growth. Self- 
sown seedlings of the Shirley Poppy, if allowed 
to grow unmolested by near neighbours, 
dev^op into fine branching plants with a dia¬ 
meter of 2 feet or moreijri^la^ilulbvlall annuals 
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are sown too thickly, or are too sparingly 
thinned out, with the result that the individual 
plants are rarely able to assume their rightful 
proportions. Another good annual Poppy is the 
tingle white variety of the Opium Poppy 
(Papaver somniferum). This handsome plant, 
when grown in good soil and not unduly 
crowded, will attain a height of 5 feet, and is 
Hinong the most decorative of our annual garden 
dowers, with its large snowy chalices and its 
cool-coloured, blue-green leafage. Both of the 
foregoing are valuable for indoor decoration, 
but have to be frequently renewed, since their 
fragile petals are but of fugitive duration. Of 
perennial Poppies the brilliant scarlet Oriental 
Poppy (P. bracteatum), with its flaming ver¬ 
milion blooms, some of them almost a foot in 
diameter, is a striking sight when in the zenith 
of its splendour, while the Iceland Poppies (P. 
nudicaule), yellow, orange, and white, create an 
attractive colour effect. These latter plants, 
though nominally perennials, refuse in many 
gardens to maintain their vigour for any length 
of time, and should, therefore, be annually raised 
from seed, so that worn-out plants may be re¬ 
placed by young and vigorous specimens. P. pilo- 
sum, a b^utiful Poppy, bearing blossoms of a 
particularly soft shade of apricot flushed with 
pink, is not as widely grown as its merits de¬ 
serve. Its delicate, crimped petals, however, 
rarely remain on the flower-stems afoer mid-day 
in hot weather, though when cut in the cool 
morning hours before they have fully expanded 
they will retain their beai^ in water through¬ 
out the day. The pretty Welsh Poppy (Meco- 
nopsis carabrica), with its clear yellow flowers, 
increases rapidly from self-sown seed in gardens 
where it becomes established. The seed, 
however, apparently soon loses its germinating 
powers, since where it is gathered and kept over 
the winter it often fails to produce plants when 
sown. This Poppy is especially fascinating 
when seen blossoming profusely along the rough 
stone edging of partially-shaded borders among 
Ferns and creeping foliage, where it margins the 
path with its drooping heads of pale gold. The 
Californian Bush Poppy (Romneya Coulteri) 
bears flowers that are peerless in their chaste 
loveliness. The large single blossoms, with 
white, crcpe-like petals, are from 5 inches to 
6 inches in diameter, and radiate from a central 
boas of golden stamens, which is thrown into 
high relief by its snowy setting. The flowers, 
in addition to their remarkable beauty, have the 
additional advant^e of being deliciously fra¬ 
grant. Romneya Coulteri is nob altogether easy 
of culture, being particularly impatient of root- 
disturbance, and often succumbing to shifting 
during the seedling stage, or to planting out in 
the border, if this operation is not carefully per¬ 
formed. In severe winters the roots should be 
protected with a mulching of Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
Pine-needles, or some porous surfacing, and tem¬ 
porary shelter in the s^pe of mats may also be 
afforded. Any covering which creates a moist 
and stagnant atmosphere about the plants 
should, however, be avoided, since it is apt to 
induce mildew and the rotting of the stems, 
which is liable to descend to the roots, and 
thus end in the destruction of the plant itself. 
The blue Himalayan Poppy (Meconopsis Wal- 
lichi) is a handsome subject in moist and shady 
nooks of the garden. 8. W. F. 


Fuchsia General Roberts.— The list 
of garden varieties of the Fuchsia is now almost 
endless, and among those in cultivation are 
many forms, some being particularly useful for 
one purpose and some for another. Of late, 
attention has been directed to the great value of 
the Fuchsia for clothing the roofs of gr^n- 
houses or similar uses, and for this the variety 
above mentioned. General Roberts, is one of the 
very best. The style of growth is somewhat 
lax, and this, combined with the long peduncle 
and great profusion of large, showy blossoms, is 
greatly in its favour. The flowers of this 
variety are dark, and where a light coloured 
comparison is desired, the old msurket variety 
Mrs. Marshall is good. A bright red flower 
with the sepals and petals of almost the same 
colour is Monarch, whose individual blossoms 
are very large and freely borne, while the habit 
of the plant also fits it for clothing roofs. Of 
varieties with white corollas, a very old kind, 
Alexandra, is one of the best, but it is not easy 


to obtain. Fai] 
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very good. To these four may, if required, be 
added F. pendulseflora, one of the original 
s^ies, which has lar^e clusters of bright showy 
blossoms, and F. gracilis.—H. 


THE TRUMPET CREEPERS 

(Tf.COM AS SYN. Bio NON I AS). 

These are handsome and distinct climbing 
shrubs of much beauty of habit as well as of 


Trumpet-creeper (Teconia ratlicans). 


flower. They are not so often seen in our country 
asabroaul, although well fitted for all the southern 
and warmer parts, and, in the case of one species 
and its varieties, hardy. They are admirably 
fitted for garden walls, and I have seen them 
flowering well against walls far north of 
London. Bignonia or Trump at-flower is a name 
by which they are more familiarly known. 

T. RADICANS. 


This is a native of North American States, 
and is an old garden favourite. Its long, 
wiry stems send out roots like Ivy, imd cling to 
walls or any support. The foliage is graceful, 
and in late summer bears clusters of scarlet and 
orange blossoms. There is a variety named 
major, with larger flowers of a paler tint and 
more robust foliage. A strong plant will run 
up and cover a wall 40 feet high. It is useful 
also for covering arbours and pergolas. It is 
distinguished at the first glance from T. grandi- 
flora in its more slender branches, smaller and 
hairy leaf, and its smaller flowers arranged in 
terminal corymbs. It is also hardier, and has 
produced the following varieties— 

T. R. FLAVA SPECI09A. —Flowers long, orange- 
red; leaves distinct by their small, much 
indented folioles, with long narrow points. This 
form is dwarfer than the type and can be easily 
grown as a shrub. 

T. R. GRANDIFLORA ATROPURFURBA. —Flowers 
deep red-purple and almost as large as those of 
T., grandiflora. A very vigorous shrub, requir¬ 
ing much space to flower well. 

T. R. Princei coccinba —This variety, which 
can also be classed with T. grandiflora, is inter¬ 
mediate between the two species, of which it is 
TOrhaps a hybrid. Ttie flowers are large, of a 
nne cochineal-red, and arranged like those of 
T. grandiflora, in large panicles. 

T. HYBRiDA —This form, a cross between T. 
grandiflora and T. radicans, has small, hairy 
leaves and handsome orange flowers in panicles. 


T. GRANDIFLORA (CHINESE TrUMPET 
Creeper). 

This is a Chinese plant, not so hardy as the 
American Trumpet Creeper, and more showy in 
bloom, the drooping flowers orange-scarlet, in 
large clusters. Its foliage, too, is larger, but 
the plant to show its vigour and beauty should 
be planted in light soil and against a warm, 
sunny wall. It has produced the following 
varieties:— 

T. G. ADRANTiA, which forms a rounded bush 
if let alone, has fine foliage of a deep, shining 
green, with ribs covered with down. The 
flowers are orange-yellow, small for a variety 
of T. grandiflora, the lobes narrower and less 
open than in the type. 

T. o. Mme. Galen. —I consider this variety 
the handsomest of the race. The flowers are 
large, of a fine, deep salmon-red, orange-red 
outside. 

T. G. RUBRA —Flowers a fine deep red, leaves 
hairy on the lower side. A very distinct and 
pretty variety. 


T. SANGUINEA TiiUNBERGi (Sieb.).—This is 
probably only a form of T. grandiflora, from 
which it is distinguished by its flowers, which 
are rather more coloured, the tubes shorter and 
lobes much reflexed. The branches and leaves 
are quite smooth. It is a vigorous, fiee- 
flowering, and moat deserving shrub. 

Bignonia capreolata —This is a true Big¬ 
nonia, and a native of the southern parts of 
America; it is commonly grown as a green¬ 
house climber, but it succeeds against a warm 
wall in the southern parts of the British Isles. 
The flowers, of a true trumpet shape, are large, 
reddish-yellow, and come singly. 


Tdllpa persica. —For several weeks past 
this little Tulip has made a charming spot of 
colour in the rock garden. The narrow petals, 
flushed with a peculiar tawny-red on the outside, 
remain closed and drooping until after noon-dav, 
when the flower expands, smiling broadly at the 
sun, and displaying the inner sheen of yellow 
satin. I have some five and twenty bulbs, all of 
which have thrown up two and three spikes 
each. It is growing in rather deep loamy soil, 
and facing south-east. I think it aeserves to he 
more widely known.— Ella H. Friend, North 
Umy, Kent. 

Rhapifl hamllis.— Now that seeds of so 
many Palms are readily obtainable and immense 
quantities are raised therefrom, we see but little 
of those whose propagation is a much slower 
matter, and which, consequently, realise a 
higher price. Under this latter heading must 
be included Rhapis humilis, an extremely pretty 
little Palm, with gracefully divided leaves, very 
like a miniature counterpart of the larger 
Rhapis flabelliformis. This latter is hardier 
than many other Palms, and will keep in health 
in a sitting-room for years, provided it receives 
reasonable attention. Rhapis humilis, on the 
other hand, is rather more delicate, and suc¬ 
ceeds best in an intermediate temperature, but 
it may be used for indoor decoration at times 
without injury. In the case of both of the 
the above-named species propagation may be 
effected by division, but if the suckers are not 
, well root^ when separated from the parent 
plant it is a difficult matter to induce them to 
start into growth. A little bottom-heat will 
often assist them greatly in this respect. Both 



The Chinese Trumpet-creei)er (TeconKi sriandiflora). 


are great favourites with the Japanese, who also 
cultivate a variegated-leaved variety of each, 
but they are very seldom seen in this country, 
and at best present a somewhat patchy appear¬ 
ance. Like most other Palms, a soil consisting 
principally of good loam, lightened by a little 
rough sand and well-decayed manure, will suit 
this Rhapis well.— 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA GIGAS. 

This 8U|Mrb Cattleya was discovered by M. 
Warsoewic/. about tne year 1S4S or 49 in New 
Grenada, but unfortunately the plants then 
ooUeoted by him were by an accident lost. It 
was not re-discovered until 1870, when M. 
RchzI found it in the same locality in which it 


was originally found by M. Warsoewicz. The 
plant under our notice is a very free-growing 
species, but the difficulty lies in getting it to 
bloom regularly. In this respect all plants are 
not alike, for while some will flower yearly, 
others, under exactly the same treatment, 
rarely ever flower. This species, therefore, 
more than any other of the genus, requires 
exceptional treatment, so as to get it to bloom 
regularly. This Cattleya may be either grown 
in a suspended basket, or in a pot stood on the 
side stage of the Cattleya-house. In either case 
the leaves should be within a few inches of the 
roof glass that receives the most sun, for a good 
clear light is the most likely agent to induce the 
plant to flower. For several weeks after the plant 
has commenced to grow very little water is 
needed at the root, but immediately flower 
sheaths are seen pushing up, or the new pseudo¬ 
bulb begins to form, it must receive liberal treat¬ 
ment in every way. At the present time plants 
will be found in most collections which have 
finished their growth for the season and are 
flowering, and at this period require a limited 
supply of water, as their thick fleshy bulbs have 
a tendency to turn black if the plants are kept 
cool and moist. After the plants have bloomed, 
or those which have failed to do so have made 
up their new pseudo bulbs, they should be 
gradually expos^ to a great amount of sunlight, 
using a very thin shading material when it is 
bright; this kind of treatment will ripen and 
consolidate the newly made growth. After 
about ten days of this treatment, if the weather 
has been such as would favour maturity, remove 
the plants to more airy, drier, and cooler 
quarters, where they can pass their long season 
of rest. This is also^i importauL matter 

Disitizeaby GO' 


in connection with the successful flower¬ 
ing of this species. For a few days pre¬ 
vious to removing them to a cooler house with¬ 
hold all water from the root, it being advisable 
to remove them in a dry condition. The best 
time to repot 0. Warscewiozi is about a fort¬ 
night after it has gone out of flower, as about 
this time the newly-made growths send out from 
their base a large number of roots that will 
readily enter and appreciate the fresh compost. 

If the operation of re¬ 
potting be delayed the 
chances are that many of 
the tender roots will get 
broken. It is well for 
the young beginner to 
bear in mind that over¬ 
potting is a great evil, 
and should be studiously 
avoided. The pots should 
be filled to two-thirds of 
their depth with drainage 
material, covering it over 
with a thin Oiyer of 
Sphagnum Moss. Pot 
firmly and use the best 
fibry peat, with a little 
.Sphagnum and a few 
lumps of charcoal inter¬ 
mixed. If the plants are 
large and heavy, a few 
neat sticks may be in¬ 
serted in the pots where¬ 
with to steady the plant 
by securing to them some 
of the losing pseudo- 
bulbs. After repotting, 
and for several months 
afterwards, the plants re¬ 
quire careful watering; 
afford just sufficient to 
influence strong root 
action, and to prevent 
undue shrivelling of the 
pseudo-bulbs. A slight 
shrivelling will do no 
harm, as they will readily 
plump up again when 
growth recommences. On 
no account should the 
soil be made wet to 
saturation, or the black 
rot ” will soon show 
itself on the leaves and 
in the pseudo - bulbs. 
Daring the resting period 
air should be admitted 
liberally, it being as 
necessary then to the 
health of the plants as 
when growth is being made. This Cattleya 
should never be rested in a lower temperature 
than 55 degs. and the atmosphere should at 
all times be comparatively dry. W., B. 


Seasonable notes on Orchids.— At 

the present time the deciduous Calanthes, as C. 
Veitchi, C. Sedeni, 0. bella, C. Sandhurstiana, 
C. lutea oculata, and those of the C. Regnieri 
section are growing vigorously. These useful 
free-flowering plants are of easy cultivation, 
and generally ao well in an ordinary plant- 
stove. Now that they are in full growth, give 
them plenty of water at the root, and where 
numerous young roots are seen pushing out over 
the surface of the soil it is a good plan to cover 
them lightly with a thin layer of good fibrous 
loam. Immediately these roots obtain a hold 
of the new soil, afford the plant an alternate 
watering of liquid cow-manure. Do not apply 
the stimulant too strong at first; about 1 gallon 
to 8 gallons of water will be sufficient for the 
first three or four waterings ; but afterwards it 
may be given in equal proportions. Similar 
treatment as regards watering is advisable for 
the Pleiones (commonly known as the Indian 
Crocus), but these plants should be OTOwn in an 
intermediate temperature, with their foliage 
almost touching the roof glass. P. humilis and 
P. Hookeriana should bo grown in the coolest 
house. Such plants as Phaius Blumei, P. Wal- 
lichiana, P. Sanderiana, P. Marshallian, P. Cook- 
soni, etc., should be treated in the same way as 
the Calanthes throughout the growing season. 
Plants of the well-known Ccelogyne cristata are 
now growing freely, and should be well sup¬ 
plied with root moisture. These also appreciate 


an occasional watering with liquid oow-manure, 
and if the plants are well syringed overhead at 
closing time on warm, sunny afternoons it will 
tend to promote strong, healthy growth.— 
W., B. 

Name of Orchid (Aldtrson ).—The name 
of the Orchid sent is Bulbophyllum leopardi- 
num. The plant should be grown upon a raft 
made of Teak wood, with a little Sphagnum 
Moss placed under the creeping rhizome for the 
purpose of moisture. Suspend the plant on the 
shady side of the warm-house, and while it 
is growing liberal supplies of water are 
needed at the root, but when growth is com¬ 
pleted remove it to a somewhat cooler atmos¬ 
phere, and keep the plant rather on the dry side 
until growth recommences, when it may be 
replaced in its former growing quarters.— 
W., B. _ 


Double Pelargonium Charbon 
Ardent. —We have not many double-flowered 
Pelargoniums of an orange-scarlet shade, and 
some of the limited numMr are rather apt to 
run up tall, which cannot, however, be said of 
this variety, for it is, as far as my experience 
extends, one of the very best of that tint. 
Though the flowers of Charbon Ardent are 
orange-scarlet in colour, they are of a peculiar 
and striking shade. It is of good dwarf habit 
and very free flowering, so that it is equally 
valuable as a |^t plant or for the production of 
cut blooms. Its origin I cannot give, and the 
name rarely occurs in any catalogues. Perhaps 
it is a comparatively old kind rescued from 
oblivion, as happened in the case of the now 
popular F. P. Ras^il, which was sent out 
about ten years before its merits were recog¬ 
nised.—P. 


A MALFORMED FOXGLOVE. 

There is nothing unusual in Foxgloves behaving 
in the way represented in the accompanying 
illustration. It is simply a malformation. 
“ W. M. A.” writes : “Enclosed I send what 



A malformed Foxi,dove-flower. 


seems to me an extraordinary sport—a Fox¬ 
glove with the topmost flower on the spike open¬ 
ing out into a great calyx, looking almost like a 
single Pieony, and fully 3 inches across. This 
flower comes from a transplanted seedling, and 
my gardener writes that several other plants 
have done the same thing. ’ 

Origiraffrom 

cor;^ell university 



Cattleya trigas. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WALL GARDENING IN TOWNS. 

Town gardening—gardening that is in the heart 
of a city—must always be to a great extent dis¬ 
appointing and unsatisfactory, for the conditions 
cannot be otherwise than unfavourable and 
unsuitable. Something, however, can be done, 
as the accompanying illustration shows, and the 
dreary monotony of walls can at all events be 
relieved. Wall gardening ^eems to offer the 
best scope for effort in towns, for walls truly 
are ** ever with us,” and rising grimly from 
flagged areas are rather a despair. The 
accompanying small illustration gives a sug¬ 
gestion as to one wav in which area walls 
may be clothed. All the plants figured 
are grown either on flags or in stone pockets, 
which makes this kind of gardening possible in 
the humblest back yard. Climbers, such as Ivy, 
Jessamine, the small-leaved Virginian Creeper, 
and Muhlenbeckia, are planted in stone boxes on 
the area flags, while the pockets on the walls are 
filled with Irises, Wallflowers, Snapdragons, 
Pinks, Creeping Jenny, trailing Veronicas, and 
Saxifrages. Efforts in tl e way of mixed borders 
meet with a certain limited degree (f success, 
but in order to derive much satisfaction or 
enjoyment from them, 
sedulous cultivation of the 
habit of thinking about 
what we have rather than 
of that we have not is ne¬ 
cessary. Nothing is luxu¬ 
riant in town, and many 
things perish altogether. 

Still, most ordinary her¬ 
baceous plants, such as 
Larkspurs, Phloxes, Sea 
Hollies, and Doronicums 
grow and flower; Pinks, 

Carnations, IrisM, and 
Chrysanthemums do well. 

Tulips, even the rarer spe¬ 
cies and all the best tall- 
late-flowering ones, also 
do well. Daffodils thrive 
very indifferently, and all 
except the common 
stronger sorts seem to die 
off altogether after the 
first year or so. Some 
Lilies succeed, notably 
white Martagons, which 
do as well as in the coun¬ 
try. Solomon’s Seal, Me¬ 
gaseas, and Saxifraga pel- 
tata are also good with 
me. H. M. W. 


soil. 

Sow 


Pass this through a fairly fine sieve. ' advice may mean the loss of many cuttings, 
the seed lightly and thinly over the i When rooted, keep the cutting-bed free from 


surface, and cover with a small quantity of sifted weeds, and the soil occasionally stirred between 


soil. A sprinkling overhead with water from 
a fine-ros^ can, gently dewed overhead as it 
were, will be sufiicient for the time, and in the 
usual warm weather of July humid conditions 
thus made to prevail will soon cause the seed to 
germinate. As the seedlings begin to develop 
apply water in sufiicient quantity to keep the 
soil moist, the late afternoon or evening being 
the best time for this work. As the months 


the rows. Daring spells of bright weather 
copious waterings may be given with advantage, 
and treated in this way healtlw plants should 
he ready for planting out in October. There 
are no really light blue Tufted Pansies, but the 
following should answer your purpose: Blue 
Gown, pale mauve-blue; Forget-me-not, pale 
blue, white centre, new, small flower ; Ophelia, 
heliotrope-blue ; John Shires, very much like 


advance and we get well into August watering * Blue Gown ; and Border Witch, shaded pale 
may be avoided, the heavy dews and occasional blue, on white ground. 


rain providing all the necessary moisture. If 
the seedlings are not crowded and they appear 
to be progressing favourably, let them remain 
in the seedling-^d until they are to be shifted 
into the warm south border. If, on the other 
hand, the seedlings are crowded, prick them off 
into other small beds, prepared as before, and 
allow about 2 inches between each plant, and 
the same distance between the rows. Treated 
in this way, each plant may be lifted intact with 
a ball of earth when they are to be transferred 
to their flowering quarters during the first or 
second week in October. While the seedling 
plants are being got ready for their transfer to 


When to stop taking Violet runners 

{E S ).—Where practicable, beds of Violet run¬ 
ners should be planted out not later than the 
first week of May, as the plants then have a 
sufficiently long season of growth to develop 
into large clumps by September, when they are 
ready to be lifted into pits or frames for winter 
blooming. If sufficient runners are unprocur¬ 
able in the spring, these may be planted out at 
any time during the summer, but will not form 
as fine clumps as the spring-planted runners. 
During the summer, late planted runners must 
be well attended to in the matter of watering, 
since they will not have obtained the same root- 


Tufced Pansies in 
a south border {A. 

G. T .).—Tufted Pansies 
should succeed in a warm 
border, although there are 
periods of the year when 
the effect would be much better than at 
other times. You also ask whether Tufted 
Pansies could be raised from seed for the 
purpose under notice. Yes ; but, of course, in 
raising plants from seed you could not get the 
colour you want, as a rule. Seed of those 
plants rarely perpetuates the parent plant ex¬ 
actly ; but m your case raising seedlings is a 
good idea. An abundance ot young plants 
should be provided later in the year. Provide 
yourself with a packet of the best seed from a 
leading Pansy grower. Really first-class seed 
may be got for Is. to 5s. per packet. The first- 
named fi^re, or, at most, a packet containing 
half-a-crown’s worth of se^ should give you a 
large number of plants. Some of the trade 
growers save their seed from sp^ial varieties, 
generally enumerated by them in their cata¬ 
logues ; but a packet of mixed seeds will give 
much satisfaction, and the wonderful variety, 
both in form and colour, is most pleasing and 
interesting. A south border is the place for 
a spring and early summer display. To effect 
this sew seed during the early days of July. 
Select a position for the seedling bed partin’ly 


the flowering bed this Latter place should be hold as ihose planted in the spring, and will, 

therefore, be more liable 
to suffer from drought. 
Violet beds should be re¬ 
newed every year, whether 
it is intended to lift the 
plants and flower them in 
pits or to allow them to 
remain in sitA during the 
winter. 

Tufted PauBies— 
six of tbe best yel¬ 
low sorts {Criterion ).— 
Rayless yellow Tufted 
Pansies are far prettier 
than the older rayed or 
pencilled sorts, although 
some of the latter are 
charming owing to the 
neat pencilled line run¬ 
ning from the eye. It is 
the coarser growing kinds, 
and those, too, with heavy 
rays, which will not com¬ 
pare with the finer rayless 
flowers. Our selection of 
six is as follows : Pem¬ 
broke, rich canary-yellow, 
free, robust, and possesses 
a good constitution, spe¬ 
cially good early in the 
season. Melampus : This 
is quite new this season, 
and is an excellent bed¬ 
ding Pansy; its growth 
is dwarf and compact, 
the flowers large and 
freely produced. It is 
literally covered with rich 
yellow ray less blossoms. 
This is a good free-growing and 

ure~ incorporated. Should the garden soil be j profuse-blossoming kind, with primrose flowers 
heavy use old stable-manure, while with light I of good sir.s and a neat orange eye ; it is said to 
soil may bo mixed thoroughly rotten cow- boa cross between Pembroke and Mrs. Wm. 
manure. It is important to aeeply dig the j Greenwood, a lovely soft yellow. Princess 
border. The Tuft^ Pansy is a much deeper- L^uise is a splendid rich yellow raylees flower, 
rooting plant bhan many gardeners are aware, I and although showing a few dark rays early in 
and the greatest successes are those following the season, these disappear as time goes or, and 
deep cultivation. Your border, which is only | from midsummer until late in the autumn it in 
15 inches wide, should be slightly raised and j invaluable. This variety was selected as thi 
the soil made friable, neatly raking over the ! beet yellow at the trial in Regent’s-park in 18J7 



Wall gardening. From a photograph sent b}' Mi^s H. M. White, Charleville, 
Kosorea, Wicklow. 


deeply dug, and some thoroughly rotten man- | Primrose Dame : 


Kitty Hay, deep yellow, and when grown in 
large masses one of the most effectrve yellow s 
extant. Although sent out several jears tinoe, 
its constitution does not seem to bo m any way 
impaired. It is a free-flowering sort, and should 
be in all gardens ; and Molly Pope, a good yel¬ 
low self, will complete a list of six sorts that it 
would be impossible to boat. This variety 
blooms freely and is effactive. 

Saxifraga cochlearls —This is, por- 
haps, the finest of all the crusted Sixifrages in 
bloom at the present time, the snow-white 
flowers but very faintly tint^ with pale pink 
spots, so pale as not to be seen a little distance 
off. Its beauty, however, is very marked where 
a small colony has been established, as it is 
be experienced in raising the young p’ants. in light sandy so 1 in a cool position in the among the most free flowering of its race, the 
The sarface of the b^, to the depth of an inch garden, and when inserMng them press the soil I parity of the blossoms appearing to even better 
or t wo, should be of aJUgjht and gritt| kind of firmly at their base. Failure to respect this ' advantage against th) nddish-cjlcured stems 


surface. The seedlings may then be transferred 
without much damage to the roots if lifted with 
a good ball of earth. Six inches between each 
plant should be allowed, arranging the front 
row 4 inches from the front of the border, and 
the second row 3 inches from the back, thus : 

Plant firmly, pressing the sod well 
round the collar of each plant, afterwards 
finishing off neatly before proceeding with the 
next. Should the weather be dry, well water 
the plants. If left in this position they should 
winter well, and with genial weather in the 
spring the border should be a mass of blossom 
If you prefer to raise a batch of plants from 


shaded or where the hot mid day sun may be cuttings, obtain these during the latter days of 
avoided. In such a position no difficulty should July and Ausust. Cuttings should be inaerted 

U.. ..Aiain/v f-ViA imnnrr T\la nf.a ‘ in lirrVif. aanrlv B ‘ 
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and peduncles. Unfortunately, this plant is not 
alveays to be obtained true to name; indeed, 
confusion exists with both this and the ** minor ” 
form, the latter being most frequently sold as 
8 . valdensis. The above kind is about a foot 
high when in bloom, and very dainty in its 
general appearance. 

GAILLARDIAS. 

Oailtjvrdias, of which an excellent illustration 
is given on this page, are amongst the most 
valuable and decorative of our garden flora, 
bearing showy blooms, variously marked with 
orange and crimson, and remaining in flower for 
a lengthened peri(^. Gaillardias are North 
American plants, and are confined to three 
species, from which the various named garden 
varieties have been raised. The three species 
referred to are G. amblyodon, an annual variety 
from which the annual GailUuxiias now in com¬ 
merce have originated ; G. aristata, a handsome 
perennial, the best known form of which is that 
now recognised under the name of G. grandi- 
flora. This showy flower is sometimes as much 
as 5 inches in diameter, and may be seen blos¬ 
soming in the open through many months, often 
expanding its first blooms 
in June, and in o]^n 
winters not becoming 
flowerless until Novem¬ 
ber or December. It is 
supposed by some to be 
a cross between G. aris¬ 
tata and G. pulchella 
picta. G. pulchella is a 
handsome species with 
crimson, gold-tipped pet¬ 
als, G. p. picta being a 
handsome variation of 
the same species. 

The culture of the Gail- 
lardia is simple, as they 
may be easily raised from 
seed in gentle heat early 
in the month of March, 
grown on under glass 
until they are good-sized 
plants, and placed in 
their permanent positions 
early in May. Here they 
should form fine clumps 
and flower through the 
summer and autumn. In 
damp, cold soil they 
sometimes perish during 
the winter, but where 
the staple is light and 
dry there need be no fear 
of their succumbing to 
the effects of the coldest 
or dampest winter. As 
dry weather flowers they 
have no equal among 
perennials, since even 
after weeks of drought 
they show scarcely any 
signs of flagging. A sound 
fibrous loam, with which 

some well decayed manure has been mixed, is an 
excellent comp^ for Gaillardias. Two-year-old 
plants are generally the most productive of 
flower, older specimens being inclined to become 
woody. The largest individual flowers are, 
however, generally produced on plants raised 
the same year. Gaillardias of the perennial sec- 

down, as they entirely cover the soil with^eir 
- -klj - - - 


Grasses that would look well. I should like white Tree Lupines, Hollyhocks, the Plume 
flowering shrubs on either side at the entrance.' Poppy (Bocconia cordata), Chimney Campanulas 
Would Tree Pteonies suit the position ? 11 (C. pyramidalis), Cactus Dahlias, Pyrethrum 

shall look for your answer in your valuable uliginosum ; Michaelmas Daisies, such as Aster 
paper Gardeninq Illustrated. Erin. Novi-Belgi Robert Parker, A. N.-B. Harpur- 

*** You have great scope for a beautiful Crewe, A. N.-B. Archer Hind, A. puniceus pul- 
mixed border in your bed 100 yards long and j cherrimus, and others; the Perennial Sunflowers 
1.3 feet wide, backed by a high wall. Of course (Helianthus rigidus Miss Mellish and H. 


you will delay the preparation of this border 
until the autumn, as it is too late to think of 
planting herbaceous subjects now. You do not 
state the depth of your soil, but for a permanent 
border 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet is none too deep. 
As early as possible in the autumn the lower 
2 feet of the trarder should be enriched with a 
liberal dressing of animal manure. In your case 
stable manure will be preferable to cow-manure, 
and a good proportion of leaf-mould should be 
added U* the compost. Tree Pieonies, of which 
you spe%k, would flourish in fcuch a border, as 
would Pieonifts of the herbaceous section. The 
best time for planting these is during the month 
of September, as they then get hold of the fresh 
soil with their rootlets before going to rest for 
, the winter. Lilies do well planted between 
herbaceous Pieonies, throwing up their tall 
bloom spires through the foliage of the latter 
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giganteus), with Galegas, both mauve and white, 
would create a pleasing effect; while in the more 
forward positions may be planted Flag Irises, 
such as Princess of Wales, flavescens, atro- 
purpurea, florentina, pallida, Victorine, Quet n 
of tne May, Mme. Chereau, Venusta, and Vir- 
ginius ; giant Oriental Poppies (Papaver brac- 
teatum). Campanula grandis and its white 
variety C. persicifolia alba, its double foim, 
and its newly-introduced larger variety ; the 
bright gold Coreopsis nandiflora, the scarlet 
Lycbnis chalcedonica and L. Haageana, Erigeron 
speciosus, Gaillardia grandiflora, the Ly re¬ 
flower (Dicentra spectabilis), the charming 
Gypsophila paniculate, and Statice latifolia, 
with its somewhat similar inflorescence ; Doroni- 
cum plsntagineum excelsum Harpur-Crewe, 
with its bright yellow star flowers; the lovely 
hybrid Aletrtemerias or Peruvian Lilies, the 
sweetly - scented old- 
fashioned double white 
lockets. Evening Piim- 
loses, such as CEnothera 
Youngi, CE. fruticosa, 
and CE. speciosa; the 
pale blue Caucasian Sca¬ 
bious, the white Japan¬ 
ese Anemone Honoriue 
Jobert, the dwarfer 
Starworts, such as Aster 
Amellus bessarabicus, A. 
ericoides. and A. oordi- 
folius ; Day Lilies, com¬ 
prising the yellow 
Hemerccallis flava, the 
double H. Kwanso fl.- 
pl. var., with orange- 
lawny blossoms and 
variegated foliage, and 
the large-flowered new 
introduction H. aman- 
tiaca major ; Inula glan- 
dulosa, Kndbeckia New- 
mani, the blue Sea Holly 
(Eryngium ametbysti- 
Dum), and herbaceous 
Phloxes in colours, while 
the vermilion lobelia 
fulgens and the deep 
blue Salvia patens, the 
latter of which is beet 
lifted in the autumn and 
wintered with the Dah¬ 
lias under cover, are 
most telling in the bor 
der when planted in 
broad masses. Rarities, 

Gaillardia flowers. From a photograph by Mr H. J. Blanc, Coburg Road, Old Kent Road, S.El SUch as the p^rless 

Californian Bush Poppy, 
Romneya Conlteri, and 
the fine Campanulaceous 

after their massive blossoms have passed away. ^ Ostrowekia magnifica, may also be found a 
Good Lilies for the garden are the chaste white place, while the herbaceous plants may bo 
. - » broken hero and there with the best effect by 
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leafage and are thickly studded with their large 
blossoms of crimson and gold. For the pro¬ 
vision of out bloom Gaillardias are also valu¬ 
able, iha (1 twers being of striking colours and 
lasting Htll in water. S. W. F. 


j Madonna Lily (L. candidum), the Orange Lily 
I (L. crocenm), the White Martagon (L. Martagon 
I album), the Scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. chalce- 
donicum); the tall, buff-coloured L. excelsum or 
testaceum, a hybrid between L. candidum and 
I L. chalcedonicum ; the Tiger Lilies, of which the 
best are L. tigrinnm splendens and L. t. 

I Fortunei; the Panther Lily (L. pardalinum), 
i with scarlet reflexed flowers profusely spotted, 

I that often reaches a height of 7 feet and l^rs as 
I many as six dozen blooms on a single stem; 
L. Humbolti, with apricot-coloured, claret 


MAKING A MIXED BORDER. 

I SHOULD he much obliged if you could give 
me nay assistance in making a herbacmus 
border. I want to make one, and it will be 
100 yards long by 13 feet wide; at the back it 
has a high wall with fruit-trees on it; the 
podition faces south-east, and gets the sun till 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and the soil is 
light clay ; in the centre it is broken by the 
entrance gate and walk. I want to make a bold 
feature of this border, and would be greatly 
obliged if you could give me any assistance 
about the grouping of plaEd>a 4 nd kinds, alap any 


some of the finest of the flowering shrubs, or by 
subjects remarkable for grace or nobility of 
form. Of the former the following will bo 
found decorative ; The Mexican Orange-flower 
(Choiaya temata), bearing clusters of scented 
white flowers in M^; Escallonia Philippiana, 
with fragrant white dowers in July; Rhodotypos 
kerrioides, bearing single white flowers in the 
summer; Zenobia floribunda, with clusters of 
drooping white ^11 flowers in May (this shrub 
is partial to a peaty soil); Chionanthus vir- 


spotted blossoms; theyeUow-flowered L. Henryi, ginicus (Fringe-tree), bearing white flowers in 
and the tall L. gigantenm, that often attains a i early summer ; Exochorda grandiflora (Pearl- 


Digitizea by 


[anta 4 nd kinds, also any 

Go gle 


stature of 10 feet, and bears long, white, 
trumpet-shaped blooms that exhale a vanilla-like 
franance; while L. auratum, L. speciosum, and 
L. lonnflorum may be added to the list, but, 
beautiml as they are, they cannot be relied upon 
for permanent effect, since they oftentimes die 
out after flowering the first year. However, 
these latter may be procured at such 
a cheap rate that a portion of the 
clumps may be renewed each year without 
any great expense being incurred. At the back 
of the border tall, light-blue Delphiniums, her¬ 
baceous Lupines, white and blue; yellow and 


bush), white flowers in May; the white Rose 
of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacns totus albus) bloom¬ 
ing in August; the Bladder-Nut (Staphylca 
' of whit 


oofchica), bearing drooping clusters ol wnite 
flowers in May ; Philadeiphus speciosus, the best 
of the Syringas, bearing large white flowers over 
2 inches in diameter in the summer; the 
Japanese Guelder Rose (Viburnum plicatum), 
with spreading white flower-heads produced in 
May ; the Snowdrop-tree (Haleeia tetraptera), 
bearing its white pendent blooms in May ; the 
Snowy Meepilns (Amelanchier), the Pepper- 
bush (Clethra alnifolia), summer-blooming, with 
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white, perfamed flowers j the Veoetian Samaoh 
(Rhus tk>tmue}, bearing its feathery, purple- 
shot infloresoenoe, which has gained it the name 
of Smoke-bush, in Ausust, and the two beauti¬ 
ful shrubby Spiraeas, S. ariaefolia and S. Lind- 
leyana. Arundo Donax, which grows to a 
height of 12 feet, and its variegated variety, 
which is less in stature and of a tenderer con¬ 
stitution, are Reeds remarkable for grace of 
form, while Arundo conspicua (the New Zea¬ 
land Reed), and the Pampas Grass (Gynerium 
argenteum), are very ornamental when decked 
with their white plumes. Eulalia japonica 
and its two distinct variegated forms, variegata 
and zebrina, are also attractive in form, and are 
hardy in the warmer localities of this country. 
Bamooos yield to none of the Reeds in grace of 
outline, Pbyllostachys mitis and P. viridi- 
glaucescens Ming two of the best. Yuccas, with 
their sword-shaned leaves, erect in the case of 
Y. gloriosa, ana drooping in those of Y. pen- 
dula and Y. flaccida, are at all times of the year 
of noble form, but are especially decorative 
when their long, ivory-white flower-spires tower 
aloft. A group of Y uccas on either side of the 
entrance-gate in the centre of the border would 
make a striking feature, or a couple of Choisyas 
or Halesias might be used in the same position. 
A beautiful colour effect is obtained in the late 
spring by the use of Azdea Mollis, whose varied 
tints of red, orange, and yellow blend charm¬ 
ingly with each other and with the fresh 
greenery. You might well underplant the 
border with bulbs, such as Emperor, maximus, 
and Golden Spur of the yellow, trumpet Nar¬ 
cissi and Horsfleldi, Empress and Grandee of 
the bicolor trumpets, while of the incompara- 
bilis section Sir VVatkin, Stella, and Cynosure 
are eflective, as are Barri conspicuus and the 
varied forms of N. Leedsi and N. poeticus. 
Of Tulips the vivid scarlet V^ermilion Brilliant 
and the Pottebakkers, yellow and white, are 
handsome varieties, which bloom at the same 
time ; while for late effect nothing is better than 
the crimson Gesneriana major, Crocuses, Soillas, 
Chionodoxas, Snowflakes (I^ucojum), Fritil- 
larias, and other bulbs will continue to create a 
bright spring display ; and for the autumn there 
are the Stembergias and Colchicums. Of other 
effective bulbs the early white Gladiolus Oolvillei 
The Bride, the scarlet G. brenchleyensis, the 
white Cape Hyacinths (Galtonia candicans), 
orange-scarlet Montbretias, Camassias, and 
bulbous Irises of the Xiphion and Xtphioides 
sections are very ornamental at their respective 
flowering seasons when planted in good-s'zed 
clumps. 

The plants should be grown in natural 
groups, not planted in lines or dotted singly 
about, BO that informal breadths of colour in¬ 
stead of spots and lines shall meet the eye. 
Plants like the Oriental Poppy and Lyre- 
flower, that flower and become unsightly 
in the late summer, should be pTaced 
behind some later - growing perennials, 
such as Starworts or Japanese Anemones. 
The heights of the plants should be varied, not 
only by the arrangement of taller subjects at the 
back, medium-sized in the middle, and dwarf 
OTOwers in the front, but by here and there 
breaking the line and allowing a group of taller 
plants, shrubs, or trees to stand out boldly 
amonnt those of lesser stature, and thu) 
banishing any feeling of formal flatness that 
might detract from the artistic charm of the 
picture. The limits of the various groups 
should merge into one another with a certain 
natural informality, and should give no hint of 
straight lines, which should be entirely absent 
from the border, since even the edge of the path 
may be veiled at intervels by encroachinff 
growths that spread outward with flower and 
foliage in picturesque abandon. On the high 
wall at the Dock, where it is not covered with 
fruit-trees, climbing Roses and flowering 
creepers. Jasmines, Clematis in varietv. Honey¬ 
suckle, or Wistaria may be grown to form a fair 
background for the border flowers, and from 
April until October a succession of delightful 
colour schemes should present themaelves to the 
eye witJi soft gradations of tints, while grace of 
form wrill be present in the flattering bannerets 
of the Bamboo and the pennoned shafts of the 
Arundos. 


Polygonum baldaohuaiiloiim.-— When 
seen thickly studded with flowers, and at a 
■lif^t distance, this plant strongly resembles a 
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cloud of foam, sufficiently so to entitle it to 
bear the terra Foam Bush, the bunches of blos¬ 
soms hanging around the twiggy branches of 
which the plant is composed in great abundance. 
It is a pretty climber of sub-shrubby character, 
breaking and flowering with remarkable free¬ 
dom from the old twigs or branches. 


LBTTBBS TO THB BDITOR. 

AN UNCONVENTIONAL ROSE GARDEN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ** GARDENING ILI.USTRATED.” 

Sir, —All last year you were encouraging us 
so much, and commending our little efforts for 
beauty in flowers, that we have got into a way 
of thinking we are bound to get a kind word for 
any success in difficulties that we may meet 
with. We are like children with a kind parent, 
to whom they run whenever they find a treuure. 
And so when we find a little success here in our 
Surrey struggles, we run to you for a cheering 
word. We spent many of our childish years in 
Hertfordshire, a mile or so from Paul’s Rose 
grounds at Cheshunt, and were used to the 
sight and fragrance of beautiful Roses. There¬ 
fore, when we came to spend our older years 
here in Surrey, we said we must have Roses. 
Whatever else we had to do without, there 
must be some Rosea in our garden. But our 
neighbours said, *‘Oh ! no ; impossible. Surrey 
is not a Rose county. There is no clay, and you 
cannot possibly have Roses without clay.” S) 
we said nothing, and looked about us Csr- 
tainly, when we looked at some of our neigh¬ 
bour’s gardens it seemed as if the verdict might 
be true, though there might have been another 
reason for it. We were looking at a large plant 
the other day on a neighbour’s house, which 
looked as if the mowing-machine had been run 
up and down it twice a week regularly, and the 
Roses were struggling to poke their poor little 
blooms through a thi(^ growth of stubby shoots 
all over the wall, somewhat as the Dandelions 
do in a well-mown but thick lawn. 

But our cottage neighbours have Roses in 
their gardens, and why should no( we, although 
we do live in Surrey, and have no clay within 
many miles of us ? Paul’s Rose catalogue gave 
us the first clue, for it said that Tea E^ses and 
China Roses would grow in the same sort of soil 
as Rhododendrons. Now, we have Rhododen¬ 
drons. So we tried Tea Rosea, China Roses, 
and Japanese Roses, and we venture to send 
you some of the results of two, three, and four 
years’ effort; and we have no clay. 

Another of our difficulties was that we are 
in a little clearing in a wood, by the side of a 
large heath, where there are more trees. Procti- 
calfy, therefore, we have trees to right of us, 
trees to left of ui, more behind us, and some in 
front. We must literally grab our land for 
flowers wherever we oan find a apaoe that is 
tolerably clear of tree-roots to drain the g'Kxl- 
ness of the soil (which we put in) and tree-lr-. /es 
to shade and drip upon the plants. A^jkinst 
the house, of course, we are pretty safe from 
the trees, so we have our Roses on nearly all 
sides of the house; but the apace is not large, 
as the walls are low and much out up with large 
windows. 

A long line of dwarfs along the west wall, 
under a bay window, baking in the western sun, 
has produced the Caroline Testout, Mme. 
Lambard, Duchess of Albany, Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince, W. A. Richardson, Kaiserin Augusta, 
Princess of Wales, Mirie Van Houtte, and 
Augustine Guinoisseau which we send you. J ast 
round the corner, facing south, but catching the 
south-west gales, is Niphetos, scrambling 
around a window and partly among the 
greenery of a whiteBanksian Rose, which will not 
flower. But Niphetos revels and makes long 
wreaths, and is covered with large blossoms. 
Some of them are beautifully tintM with pink 
this year. It won a book from you last spring. 
Round the other side, at the north-west corner, 
is Reine Marie Henriette—not a big plant, but 
covered with bloom. It is against a piece of 
black beam and stucco. 

The part of our Rose garden that we are 
most proud of, for it is more specially our own 
invention, is of a decidedly unconventional 
style. Perhaps some people would think it 
untidy ; but that is one of the meaning-i of the 
word unconventional—is it not? 

Sloping down from our west front was, when 


we first came, a heathery deU. It had a lemi- 
circle of Pinee to the nc^h and east, htrchm 
to the west at the bottom of the deli, ainl 
Birches to the south. Among the Heaths we 
have dug out roughly-shaped beds, in which we 
have planted dwarf Roses and some climbiiig 
ones upon pillars. Some of the pillars are con¬ 
nected by poles at the top. A few Rhododen¬ 
drons are planted between the beds, while the 
Heather and wiry Grass is allowed to remain 
where it doM not encroach upon the Roses. Just 
at this time, therefore, we see the Roses set up 
by the later blossoms of the Rhododendrons and 
softened by the silvery shine of the Grass 
flower, while the whole is gathered up t^ether 
by the framework of the trees. Bjuquet d'Or is a 
pillar, and has quantities of large flowers. 
Safrano is a big bush, covered with good blos¬ 
soms. Two doable white Japanese are full of 
flower, and La France with many clean-looking 
half-open buds. The rest are rather later, 
Cramoisie-Superieure, Kaiserin Frederick, Pink 
Rover, and Cheshunt Hybrid having a few. I 
enclose specimens of ail these. 

Any good advice will be valued by us, for 
we do not feel satisfied with the amount of 
growth our plants m ike : they do not come up 
to our ideal of garlands of fragrance and beauty. 
VVe have tried many sorts, rather than a small 
collection with a greater number of plants of 
each, partly because it was an experiment as to 
what Kinds would do best; partly, again, it 
was because there was more chance of a 
long season of flower when some came in at 
different times. Yet, again, there is the charm 
of the variety to interest. For sometimes one 
member of our little home company comes in 
from a morning stroll, Do you know Niphetos 
has its first flower open?” On another day. 

Bouquet d’Or down in the dell is a mass of 
big blossoms from the top to the bottom ” And 
then, at the close of the season, the master of 
the house sallies forth for his day’s work, sees a 
late flower on the Caroline Testout or the 
Duchess of Albany, comes back with it to the 
sick member of the family in the house, and 
leaves it with its own message of cheerfulness, 
which lasts for hours. Ah! how much could 
be written about flowers in sickness and the joy 
they bring.—Yours faithfully, 

doNEY, Chilworth. 

*,* A delightful bunch of Roses, fresh and 
fragrant, from this Surrey garden. 


Romneya . Ooulteri at BlmsliiirBt, 
Olevedon. —Mrs. Churton thinks the readers 
ol Gardening will be interested to hear how 
wonderfully well her Romneya Coulteri is doii^ 
this year. It has grown immensely both in 
height and width, being about 12 feet high ; the 
upper blossoms already beginning to appear will 
be quite out of reach. Most of the old branches 
are covered with shoots full of promise of flower, 
the innumerable shoots from the roots are as 
strong as ever, and each leaf seems to be in¬ 
tending to have blossom as well as the terminal 
sprays, so that this year it will be finer than ever. 
It has also thrown out six little plants, entirely 
independent of those growing round the roots 
themselves. They are quite ,3 feet or 4 feet 
away from the plant. Might these safely be 
cut away in the autumn ? Mrs. Churton is told 
it is rather a risk for fear of injuring the plant 
itself. 

Spstraxls poloherrlma alba. — The 
typical species is fairly well known, althouffh it 
is by no means a plant which flowers ragularly 
in the open in this country, but the white form 
as cited above is much rarer. It is, how¬ 
ever, a chaste and beautiful flower, singularly 
graceful and elegant in its bearing, by reason of 
the thin, almost wiry, nature of the long arching 
spike that bears its blossoms in profusion for a 
long season where a good cluster exists. 

Oampanula puUa.— This is always a 
welcome member oil the Bellflower family, the 
elegant drooping blossoms depending from a 
fragile stem that is arched in the most distinct 
manner. There is a richness in the colour in 
this charming plant that is not equalled by any 
other species. For the growth and general 
habit of the plant the flowers are ir.-;:li larger 
than in any plant of similar stature, and the 
blossoms borne singly on the stems may to some 
extent account for this. The rich da k purple 
belli are now very effective. 

Original from 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SPARAXI8. 

Spabaxis and other Cape bnlbe, saoh aa Ixiaa, 
Babianas, Tritonias, aad Freeaiaa are eapeoially 
valuable for brighteoing the conservatory 
during the spriog months, when mwn as pot 
plants, and if afforded glass shelter from the 
time of potting, and sapplied with a fairly open 
compost, can m cultivated with a minimum of 
tronble. In sheltered gardens in the south-west 
these bulbs may be grown in the open air. As, 
however, excessive moisture at the root before 
they have started into growth and severe frosts 
after they have pushed up their leaf growth are 
both mimical to their well-being, it is advisable 
to plant them in a narrow, sloping border of 
porous soil in front of a u^l, into which, at 
about 18 inches from the ground level, a few 
iron rods about a ^ inch in diameter and 2 feet 
in length, if point^ at one end, may be driven 
in in an horizontal position, and bourds rested 
on them, which will prevent the border from 
becoming saturated during heav^ rains, and will 
ssrvC as a support for matting if a sharp frost 
should set in. The boards may be taken away 
in fine weather, and the iron rods are 
easily removed, if not driven in more 
than 3 inches, when all danger of frost is 
past. Provided the soil is U^iht and the 
position sheltered, success is, mdeed, often 
attained without protection of any kind 
and in the present year, in spite of the 
comparatively sharp frosts and biting 
winds that marked the closing days of 
March, totally unprotected Mrders of 
Ixias and Sparaxis afforded a brilliant 
display during the month of May. Freeeias 
also succeed well under the same treat¬ 
ment, and often grow with surprising 
vigour, sometimes carrying aa many as 
twelve flowers on a scape under open-air 
treatment. These latter flowers, however, 
coming into bloom considerably before 
Sparaxis and Ixias, are more liable to 
suffer from the effects of the frost, and 
must therefore be more carefully watched 
over. There are countless named varie¬ 
ties, both of Ixias and Sparaxis, but, 
perhaps, the most charming of the former 
is Ixia viridiflora, a species with petals of 
a pale sea-sreen, spotted at the base with 
d^ purple, while of the Sparaxis the 
most gorgeous is Fire King, a flower with 
vermilion petals splashed with black, and 
having a golden-yellow eye. Sparaxis 
pnlcherrima, figured in the accompanying 
illustration, is a particularljr attractive 
species carrying long, curving flower- 
wands 5 feet to 6 feet in length strung 
with pendent blossoms of a deep, satin- 
rose. This Sparaxis, whose rightful 
appellation is Dierama pnlcherrima, grows 
ww and flowers freely in the souto-west 
of England and in the Isles of SoiUy, in 
porous Mil and in a sheltered position. 
Where it is exposed to strong winds its 
slender flower-shafts get sad^ marred 
and broken down, and staking is in¬ 
admissible, since it detracts so greatly from| 
the grace of the delicate flower-stems. There 
is alM a white form which is rarer than the 
type, but is still more lovely. This charm¬ 
ing plant, unlike the rest of its family, which 
bloom in the late spring or early summer, 
blossoms in the autumn, being generally at 
its best towards the end of August. Freeeias, 
which a'r-. perhaps, better known than the 
majority of their compatriots from the Cape 
of Clood Hope, owing to their extended culture 
as pot plants, generally bloom towards the end 
of March or during the month of April; the two 
most widely recc^ised varieties are F. refracts 
alba, white with a yellow stain in the throat, 
and F. Leitchlini, of a pale yellow tint, bearing 
blossoms of rather greater consistency t-Nan 
F. refracts alba. Babianas, named by the Dutch 
from the baboons, which evince such fondness 
for the corms, though possibly not so showy as 
Ixias and Sparaxis, are interesting flowers, some 
of them being very sweetly scented. They 
mostly bloom during the months of May and 
June. Tritonias, which are allied to the Mont- 
bretias, are almost entirely autumnal bloomers, 
though some species flower as early as May and 
June. In all, except one or two species, the 
flowers partake of a^^lowish-red t^t. They 
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are hardier than Sparaxis, Ixias, Freesias, and 
Babianas, but may be trMted in the manner 
advocated for the former with good results, 
though the covering of boards may, in their 
case, be dispensed with. Brodisess, which are 
small Californian and North American bulbs, 
and which are represented by about a dozen 
species, succeed well in rich sandy loam, and 
mr clusters of purple, blue, white, rose- 
coloured, and red blossoms on slender stems. 
The Chilian Crocus (TeoophyloBa cyanocrocus), 
though not by any means an easy bulb to 
establish, is worthy of a trial in sheltered 

g ardens in the south-west, since the brilliant 
lue of its flowers is exceedingly unique and 
striking. These plants appev to succeed best 
when inanted 5 inches deep in sandy soil in a 
sloping border on the southern side of a wall. 
Daring severe weather the temporary shelter of 
a hand-frame or bell-glass should be afforded, as 
^hey often blossom during the winter months. 
C^pella Herbert!, a native of the Argentine 
Republic, is a pretto little plant, belonging to 
the order of the Tridise, that bears orange- 
yellow, Tigridia - like blossoms through the 
whole of July and Aummt. In a sunny and 
sheltered situation ana in light soil it does 



Wand-flcm'er (Sparaxis pulcherrinia). 


well without the slightest protection, while 
Herbertia pnlchelli^ an allied plant from 
Southern Brazil, with purple-blue instead of 
orange flowers, may be cultivated under similar 
conditions. As a rule, however, these plants are 
grown in pots or planted out under glass, but 
they, as well as the Chilian Crocus, Sparaxis, 
Ixias, Babianas, Brodieeas, Tritonias, and Free¬ 
sias, are well worthy of the attention of those 
who possess sheltered gardens in favoured spots 
of the British Isles, where a maximum of sun 
and a minimum of cold wind is experienced, 
since if these cuarming flowers can be induced to 
establish themselves m the garden they will 
provide an annual effect that TOt plants are 
powerless to afford, and fumisn a source of 
never-failing interest to their fortunate and 
appreciative possessor. 8. W. F. 


Bedding planta in conservatory 

{J. Taylor ).—lour query is rather obscure. 
You say you want *'a list of plants to be kept 
in the conservatory for bedding out from month 
to month.” You may be referring to raising 
bedding plants from seed in the early spring 
under glass, and subsequently planting these 
out, or you may wish to Know w^t plants may 


be kept through the winter under glass with a 
view to embeUishing the garden with them when 
the warmer weather arrives. In the first case 
Asters, Zinnias, Salpiglossis, Lobelia (blue). 
Phlox Drummondi, Godetias, Coreopsis, Phaoelia 
campannlaria, Nemesia strumosa, hybrid 
Nemesias, Bartonia aurea. Stocks, etc., might 
suit your purpose, while such subjects as small 
plants of the Paris Daisies, yellow and whiin 
Zjnal, Iw-leaved, and scented-leaved Pela - 
goniums, f^belia cardinalis, Cannas, Hedychium 
G irdnerianum, and Tuberous Begonias could be 
kept through the winter in the conservatory 
and planted out in the early summer. Nothing 
is gained by planting out month by month ” 
As soon as there is no further danger of frost 
you may begin to put out your seedling and 
bedding plants, though if you wish to provide a 
second batch to take the place of the earlier 
seedlings when they are past their best you 
might do so, but these should not be planted 
later than the middle of July, or they will, 
possibly, not reach perfection before the advent 
of the early autumnal frosts.—F. 


PROPAQATINO. 


PROPAGATING GREENHOUSE RHODO¬ 
DENDRONS. 


Thb latter part of June, and in some instances 
the month of July, are the beet seasons for 
taking outtinra of the different hybrid green¬ 
house Rhododendrons. The shoots should be 
taken when in a half-ripened condition, atd 
this is an important item, as if too succalent 
they quickly decay; whereas if, on the other 
hand, they are quite woody, the cuttings will in 
many cases stand for a long time before they 
root. When the happy medium is attained 
the selection of cuttings is another considera¬ 
tion, and for this purpose close, short-jointed 
shoots of medium vigour are preferable to the 
particularly strong or the very weak ones. The 
length of the cuttings will vary somewhat, 
as some varieties are naturally more vigorous 
than others, bat, as a rule, a length of 3 inches 
to 4 inches is a very convenient size. If the 
entire shoot is not lonmr than this, it may be 
out off deanly just where it starts from the 
older wood, and two or three of the bottom 
leaves having been removed, it is then fit for 
insertion. If, on the other hand, the shoot is 
too long to be used in its entirety as a cutting, 
the base should be fashioned with a sloping 
out half an inch or so in lengto, and terminating 
just at a joint. Suitable-siz^ pots for the 
cuttings are those 4 inches ana 5 inches in 
diameter, which should be thoroughly drained 
with broken crooks to about one-third of their 
depth. Then they should be filled very firmly 
nearly to the rim with a compost consisting of 
equal parts of peat and silver-sand, the whole 
passed through a sieve with a quarter of a inch 
mesh. A thin layer of silver-sand having been 
placed on the surface and lightly sprinklM with 
water through a fine rose, the pote are then 
ready for the reception of the cuttings. Care 
should be taken that they are pressed in 
firmly, and, above all, that the base of the cut¬ 
ting rests on the soil, to secure which the hole 
made by the dibber must not be too deep 
When a pot is filled with cuttings, a thorough 
watering must be given through a fine rose— 
sufficient, in fact, to wash the sand into an 
unbroken surface. As most cuttings strike root 
with the greatest certainty in a temperature 
rather higher than that in which they have 
grown, I put the Rhododendron cuttings into 
a close case, which is placed in the coolest end 
of the stove, and in this way they root freely. 
The soil must be kept fairly moist and the 
lights should be lifted every morning, and if 
there is too much condensM moisture a little 
air should be given tiU it is dried up. Of oourfee 
the cuttings must be w^ shaded. Should any 
thripe get on the foliage they should be at once 
removed, as in a close, warm pr<magating case 
they increase rapidly, and the disfiguring marks 
cauiM by them are permanent. Most of the 
cuttings will be rootea in a couple of months or 
a little over, when they may be inured to the 
ordinary atmosphere of the house, and after 
that potted off, usu^ for the purpose a mixtuie 
of peat and sand. Rhododendrons of this o)ai>M 
have a tendency to run up unless stopped fret ly, 
and tibia should be practically borne in mii.d 
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daring their earlier stages, as it is then that the 
foundation of a good punt is laid. 

The Javanese Rhododendrons also root 
readily with the same treatment, but in their 
case, growing as they do nearly throughout the 
year, no particular season can be indioated as 
the most suitable for taking the cuttings. 

T. 


BOOKS. 

THE HOUSE SPARROW (THE AVIAN 
RAT).* 

For many years one has heard from various 
quarters murmurirgs and grumblings against 
our old friend ihe Sparrow. These have gradu¬ 
ally become louder and more incessant, until 
they have just culminated in an attack of the 
most uncompromising nature by Mr. Tegetmier, 
assisted by Miss Ormerod, who bring such a 
series of charges against these birds that it is 
difficult to take up the cudgels in their favour. 
1 think, however, one ma^ go so far as to say 
that it would be a great mistake to exterminate 
them entirely, however desirable it may be to 
very considerably lessen their numbers. There 
can be no doubt that Sparrows have at the pre¬ 
sent time unusual opportunities for multiplying 
their species, and of which they take every 
advantage. They are, as the author very truly 
says, ** a parasite on man,’' as they seldom if 
ever build their nests far from “the haunts of 
man.” It is this boldness and domesticity of 
“ Passer domesticus ” (as the Sparrow is known 
scientifically) that makes one sorry to read such 
a list of his evil deeds as Mr. Temtmier has 
drawn up, for one cannot but feel a kind of 
friendship for these companionable little birds. 
One of the worst traits in their ohaYacter, and 
one that is not so often recognised as the others, 
is the way in which they drive away the House 
Martins, which are so useful, as they live 
entirely on insects, by appropriating their nests 
as soon as they are fioi^ea, and "being much 
more pugnacious than the rightful owners of the 
nests they are not disturbed in their illegal pos¬ 
session. Every one admits that they feed their 
young on insects, and in this way are usefuL 1 
watched some Sparrows in a garden in Tun¬ 
bridge \A'ells clearing some plwts of aphides 
with which they wore infested. Whether they 
fed their young with them or eat them them¬ 
selves, 1 cannot say, but the plants were soon 
cleared. The first chapter in this little book is 
devoted to the natural history of these birds, 
and it is mentioned that “ Three broods are 
frequently reared in the season, so that the 
rapid multiplication of the species is readily 
aooounted for.” Some investigations made by 
Mr. J. H. Gurney and Colonel Russel are 
quoted, showing that about “ 75 per cent, of the 
food of an s^ult Sjparrow during its life¬ 
time consists of corn of some kind; the remain¬ 
ing 2.) per cent, may be roughly divided as 
follows—seeds of weeds 10 percent., green Peas 
4 per cent., beetles .3 per cent., caterpillars 2 
per cant., insects that fly 1 per cent., other 
things 5 per cent. In young Sparrows not more 
than 40 per cent, is corn, while about 40 per 
cent, consists of caterpillars and 10 per cent, of 
small beetles.” In gardens “they pick up 
numerous seeds that have to be sown broadcast; 
they devour many seedling plants as fast as they 
emerge from the ground. In the summer they 
devour our edible Peas, and where they exist in 
large numbers they destroy the flower-beds (or 
it would have been more correct to have said 
the beds of flowers), attacking the Crocuses 
for the large amount of honey they oontoin, and, 
as related by Mr. Wilks, destroy in many oases 
the blossoms of onr fruit-boshes and trees.” The 
second chapter gives the opinion of ornitholo¬ 
gists and farmers, who all with one consent 
agpree in condemning the Sparrow. In America 
it is said that these birds have completely driven 
out of the parka and pleasure-grounds all the 
native Sylviiu and Thrushes whi:;h had hitherto 
baautifiM these places by their song. ** Dr. 
Meriam says that the American verdict is that 
the English Sparrow is a curse of such virulence 
that it ought to be systematically attacked and 
destroyed.” The third chapter is a very short 
one on the defence of the sparrow. The state¬ 
ments made by various persons which are quoted 
in defence of these biros are so absurd that no 
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one with any knowledge of natural history could 
accept them. The next chapter deals with the 
various methods that may be emploved to 
diminish the Sparrow plague, but it is admitted 
that its extermination is practically impossible. 
Several different kind of traps are described 
and figured, and the use of poisoned corn is 
very justly condemned and it should always 
be remembered that it is illegal to use it in 
this country. The fifth chapter is on Sparrow 
clubs, and the rules of the Epping Sparrow Club 
are given. The members of this club destroyed 
6,00 Sparrows during the first four months of 
its existence. The last chapter is on “ Sparrows 
as food.” The author concludes with the 
following advice : “To those who are ignorant 
of this useful employment of these destructive 
birds, I would recommend their substitution 
in the place of Larks as concomitants of kidneys 
in a rump-steak pudding.” In an appendix is 
mven the “ text of a pamphlet bv Miss E. A. 
Ormerod and W. B. Tegetmier, which has been 
circulated natuitously to the extent of .30,000 
copies, and reprinted in the * Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society,’ etc.” This little 
book, which contains only ^ pages, should be 
read by everyone who is interest^ in the 
cultivation of plants. A plate is given, 
reproduced from Yarrell’s “ British Birds,” 
giving a figure of both the Tree and House 
Sparrow, so that the difft-rences between the 
two may be easily seen. This is important, as 
the former is a most useful bird, and in many 
ways resembles its relative, so that it might 
be easily mistaken for it by the uninitiated. 

_G. S. S. 

QARDBN PBSTS AND FRIBNDS. 


Spruce Firs diseased (F. HUlyard).— 

Your Spruce Firs are attacked by the .Spruce 
gall aphis (Chermes abietis), which is a very 
common pest on these trees. If your trees are 
not so large that the highest branches cannot be 
reached, the best cure for this pest is to cut off 
the galls sometime during this month and burn 
them. It is of no use dmng so later on, as the 
insects will have left the galls. No insecticide 
can be made to reach the insect while they are 
within the galls, but daring April and May, 
when the eggs are hatching, and in July, when 
the aphides are leaving the galls, washing the 
trees with soft-soap and Quassia, or soft-soap 
and paraffin emulsion, would be very useful. 
The aifficulty is to know exactly when to apply 
them. The only way to overcome this is to 
perform the operation three or four timet, with 
an interval of a week between each. These 
insects always seem to prefer trees that are 
planted near one another, or are surrounded by 
other trees. The formation of the gall is a very 
simple matter, for it is merely the result of the 
base of some of the leaves being enlarged. The 
insects that inhabit the gall are all the progeny 
of one female, which has survived the winter. 
In the spring she selects a bud, which she 
pierces with her sucker, and feeds by drawing 
off the juices This causes an unusual growth 
of the bud at that part; she then lays her eggs, 
and the young, as soon as they are hatoh^ra, 
spread themsmves over the gall, and shelter 
tnemselves at the base of the iMves and begin 
to feed. This causes an active growth of the 
gall, and they eventually become buried in the 
swollen bases of the leaves, which in a mopth’s 
time, or a little longer, b^me hard, and the 
cells containing the insects crack open, and the 
aphides make their escape.—G. S. S. 

Oamatlons (Jo-Jo ).—Your Carnations are 
attacked b^ a fungus, but it is in such an imma¬ 
ture condition that 1 cannot say anything more 
definite. I should at once pull up ajd bum any 
p^t that you find affected in this manner. 
The decaying shoots of the plants were per¬ 
meated by the n^oelium or spawn of the fungus, 
but I could not find any of the distinctive parti 
of the parasite, so as to enable me to name it.— 
G. S. S. 

Moth for name (A. C. The moth 
that you sent was a specimen of the Privet 
Hawk-moth (Sphinx ligustri) a by no means 
uncommon insect. Like all other moths it is 
harmless in itself, and I do not know that its 
caterpillars ever fe^ on the leaves of the ^ple. 
Their food plants are said to be Privet, Olac, 
Ash, Laurustinus, and Holly. The large cater¬ 


pillar was in too advanced a stage of decomposi¬ 
tion for me to name, farther than to say it was 
that of a large moth, probably one of the “ Bom- 
bycidae.” ft had certainly nothing'to do with 
the “ Privet Hawk-moth.” I do not know what 
vou allude to as “ bunches of maggots in the 
leaves.” If you will send some I will tell you 
what they are. They can, however, nave 
nothing to do with the other insects. The only 
remedy for the large caterpillars, if they are in 
sufficient numbers as to make it worth while, is 
to pick them off by hand, or shake them down. 
-G. 8. S. 

Sweet Williams {NoHK Cbhta).—1 can¬ 
not say uHhat is the matter with your Sweet 
Williams. From the appearance of the roots I 
should say that there was something wrong with 
them. !^ve the plants been allowed to Mcome 
too dry ? You do not say in what sort of posi¬ 
tion the bed is, but if in a very sunny place, 
particularly if near a wall, and with such a dry 
soil as you have, I should think the plants have 
suffered from heat and drought.—G;. S. S. 

Oamatlons dyinjg {H. W. P.).—Your 
Carnations are infestea with one of the eel- 
worms, probably the “stem eel-worm” (Tylen- 
chus devastatrix). If you out open one of the 
shoots, just where the leaves spring from, you 
will find that the centre is somewhat decayed. 
If vou examine this part under a microscope you 
will find it is full of these little worms. It is 
obvious that there is no means of killing them 
without killing the shoot. In order to prevent 
this pest from spreading I should at once bum 
every plant that is iefested.—G. 8. 8. 

A plague of snails (Tyle).—I am afraid 
that there is no remedy for the snails but 
collecting them by hand, as if anything noxious 
to them IS scattered abcut so as to touch them, 
they instantly withdraw into their shells, where 
they are perfectly safe. You might lay Cab¬ 
bage-leaves about BO as to draw them from other 
and less attractive food, and so trap them. As 
regards woodlice, they have such hard skins 
that no insecticides will barm them, but they 
are fond of warmth and dryness, and have a 
great dislike to moisture. I should place a 
number of pieces of slate, tiles, bricks, or 
boards on the ground near the walla. Lsave 
them there for a day or two, then thoroughly 
drench tbe Ivy and the wall behind with water 
one evening, and the next morning look under 
all the pieces of slate, etc., and you willprobably 
find a large number of the woodlice. The traps 
should be left in position f-^r some time and be 
examined every morning. Woodlice are often 
very fond of congregating at the foot of walls ; 
when this is the case, numbers may be killed by 
pouring boiling water into the cracks in the soil 
in which they are sheltering.—Q. 8. 8. 

Pear leaves dlseaaed (Pear treejii infis\ed). —The 
leaves of your Pear-tree are attacked by a funtru". the 
" Pear scab ” (Pusicladlum pyrinuto). Spray sevenU times 
during^ the next month with “ Bordeaux mixture." This 
mixture should not be applied to any edible fruit within 
three weeks of the time for gathering.—G. S. 3. 


FRX7IT. 

Vine mildew {C, /.).—Hot-water for the 
cure of this injurious affection of the Vine, and 
for the destruction of all kinds of vermin ajOT^t- 
ing plants, is recommended, I think, in Cathill’s 
“ Better Management of the Vino.” I once suc¬ 
cessfully tried hot soap-suds at 170 degs. on a 
Rose-tree, and have no doubt that water at boil¬ 
ing heat would do equally well. As to the heat 
Grapes will stand without detriment, see 
Rivers’s “Miniature Fruit Garden,” page 144. 
—T. 

Peach Borly Qrosse Mignonne.— 

This is a fine handsome Peach when well grown 
and attentioi^iven to exposing the fruits. It 
just follows Bmlb's Eirly, and, like this, is a 
free-setting and free growing variety. The 
quality is first-rate even from trees somewhat 
sharply forced, the colour extremely bright on 
the sunny side. The vigorous habit of the tree 
renders free disbudding necessary, or a crowded 
state of the branches will follow, not conducive 
to a perfect maturation of the wood. Over- 
luxuriance is, of course, to be guarded against 
by firm planting in the soil, but it is noteworthy 
that this, Violette Hktive, and one or two 
others will fruit freely upon much stronger wood 
than Waterloo and other early kinds. 
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Quite soon enouRh, or if l&rge roots are not deblrc d 

• _ a_A j ^ Ka#I Af/W'ba 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


then sowings are best made In May. Generally bad stocks 
are not commoot whilst too early sowing is common. 

72 l_Pa 0 oriytenulfollafl.-pl.U«fa».-Tbmsavery 

distinct kind, with much cut almost feathery fohage and 


In Questlonfl.-QM«nM and antwen are ineerted in 
I OARDSinRO free of charge if eorreepondentu follow the rules 

I ,V.v laid dzvrafcr thfzr guidance. All communications 
for insert wn should be. dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbrino, S7, Southampton ■ street, Covent • garden, 
London. Letters oti business should be sent to the 

, PUBLISHSR. --. -J i-'- - ^ ■ 

itv I required in addition to any designation he may desire lo 
* I be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
1- Correjsnondents should bear 

in mind that, as Gardrnino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they canrwt always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (wAicA, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different dejMrl- 
no I ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
(Mige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. CorrespondeTits who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardsrirq should mention the. 


OhrysanthemumB-eaply aorta 
the outdoor garden (r«nca).—From your | doten/or tA^r 

ioqairy we assume your pi into were pat in 
open border about a month since. By this time 

they should be making rapid strides, and aho _ ___ _ 

assuming a healthy and vigorous looking appear- | publishrr. Ttw name and address of the »fnder are 
ance. One essential is to give* the plants pi 
of room The Jananese sorts should have at 

• II luuiu. Auo T» \ eacn snoiuu UK vitu. 

least 3 feet between them and the rompons \ queries shoiUd be repeated. 

about G inches to a foot less space. If by any '- 

chance you have pUnted them too close together 
alternate ones haa better be lifted and planted 
elsewhere. Each pUnt should have a stout 
stake inserted close to the niiin stem, and the 
main shoots loosely looped to this. On 
account should the growth bo tightly tied or 
t hey may snap off when strong winds prevail. 

Neither should a tie be made too near the head 
of the shoot, as being brittle a little extra pres¬ 
sure may lose you miny shoots. The Dutch 
hoe should be in frequent request, and the 
ground between the plants subjected to 
a good hoeing about once a week. No 
feemng will be required for some time 
yet; in fact, very little is needed ; and 
this may generally be applied when the 
buds are well sot. Diriiig long spell i of dry 
weather it is well to give each plant a thorough 
watering, but only v^en the soil gives evidence 
of being rather more than usually dry or the 
plants appear to need this treatment. In some 
gardens earwigs are troublesome, as they eit 
out the tips of the shoots. Inverted pots, with 
a little hay or paper in them, plewed over the 
stakes form a very simple and easy method of 
trapping, and these pots should be inspected 

each morning, and the contents shaken into a mixture of calcareous chipping 
a solution of some kind. Early sorts may even Walnuts, 
no* to planted tnth 

a good show m the autumn. , , ^ before winter you must defer the cl 

plants which develop very quickly, and ning of August or the latter part of 
if tended to with rather more care than always be clipped in a conical form, 
usual amply repay the grower. Eacept in to make them bu.hy at th. bwe 
- eituations it is 


Double PdBony tenuifolia. 


Honeysu :kle is growing against an old wall, and is alwajs 
blighted in the summer,It seems evident that Ihe wall 
has become the home of Insect pests. We should 
advise you in the winter, say about February next, to cut 
your plant t|uite hard back to the wall. Then get a 8'.rong 
syiinge and plenty of water, and thorouihly cleanse the 
wall. Then get soft-soap 2 lb., Tobacco J lb., thoroughlv 
dissolving one and soaking the other In boiling water, 
miking4 gallons. Adi a few pounds of clay to make it 
sticky, and well syringe the plant and wall with that 
before any young shoots are formed. At the present 
moment some good may be done by occasionally well 
syringing the plant with strong Sunlight-soap water at 
night, and with clear water next morning. 

7-23— Diseased Grapes (Reader).—\o\tr QrapeB, 
judging by the sample sent, seem to be suffering from 
shanking and scald conjointly. But it is very early for 
shanking to manifest itself, as this is usually seen after the 
Grapes begin to colour. Have j’ou kept the house too 
cloee shut during the recent hot weather, as the berriw 


very warm and ^ . i.- j_ think that your Ampeiopsis veiocni naa aiea uccuuse wio 

usolsss to pl&Dt tuO l&tor noworing Kinos iq nnanitahlfl^ ageing' fks you 8ity thftt tho roots were 

the open. Asa rule, the severe eaily winter quiterotten. Before you plant again, and you can get plants 
frosts SDoil them pota from a nursery to plant any time, would it not be 

I posts spoil tnem. well to excavate the soil your previous plant was in and 

Ohpysantliemuilis—now to improve replace it with quite fresh soil, adding some brick rubble 
tlie Dlanta (Cunicus ).—If your plants have at the bottom and a little old mortar refuse? If the soil he 
beenLwdedtogmher in fraU or even out- w,?. 

doors we can readily understand that they are „uich of manure may, however, be put over the roots 
in an unsatisfactory condition. If they are now when you plant them. 

in 5-inch or 6-inch poto, and are not quite ready 719-Araucarla Imbrlcata (U. M. Finsrt^ 
for the final potting, give then, more .pace euot 

as a Rood open position on a cool moist surface, jt (g not ^ common occurrence, but on specimens 

A layer of several inches of sifted ashes, guch as yours, which you say are about 60 years old, we 
or better still nice clean coke breeze, should be are not surprised that they are now about to yield some 
W to pl^e thL upon. If this can be had it wholesome when 

is distinctly better than standing them on bolting to flower {Rexdery-Thore 

boards } but, of course, the layer of material cauies for Beet plants bolting off to flower early, 

should be of sufficient depth to prevent the as you mention. One is bad strain or stock, the seedlings 
worm, gtoting into the pote. Give each plant 
ample room for its foliage to extend, and also 
sufficient to allow the air to circulate freely 
between them. Arrange the plants in blocks 
a certain number, so that they may each be 
looked over. In 

treatment will work wonders with all backward 

J i 

Ohrysanthemums — when should X ^ ^ 0 

the natural break be made ? {Doubtful). 

—All plants of Chrysanthemums that have not 

made their natural “ break ’’—and by this term Tv i ^ 

is implied a bud has been formed in the point of ^ ^T smm 


A. A.X— There is no reason why 
Ampeiopsis Veitchi should die at 
the age of 17 years. We know many 
B|>ecimen9 of greater age than this. 

7-28—Rotten Grapes (W. n.}. 
— We have had numerous examples 
of Grapes sent us similar to your^ 
It Is a very had case of scald evi¬ 
dently, and is doubtlese due to sud¬ 
den accessions of heat in a house 
that is full of moisture. What is 
called shanking usually seta in after 
the berries have coloured, and the 
stems holding them dry and wither 
up. Tour stems have not withered in 
that way, but the berries look as if 
parboiled. We fear that there has 
been a great accumulation of mois¬ 
ture in the house, caused by free 
watering and of syringing, then 
ventilation, and leaving the house so closed 

lu uov •uviow iwiwkUK w,* M.*« _ ~ the morning, when strong sun heat has 

Down In the south, when sowings are made sent the temperature up to scalding point Evidently It 


Rosette Mullein (Ramondia pyrenaica). 
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727 -Dying Gooseberry bashes (M. P,).—We are 
not at all satisfied that the cause of the death of your 
Gooseberry bushes is the white mould seen on portions of 
the roots sent. This would seem rather to be a fungoid 
product occurring after death, as it does not seem to have 
penetrated into the bark of the roots The small fibrous 
roots seem all right also. We should infer that there must 
be something harmful in the soil to kill bushes in this way, 
as it is most unusual. Make some strong lime-water and 
water the soil about the root.s of other bushes with it. also 
dust with fresh soot and well wash it in. We should 


summer. At any rate you would find great difficulty in 
stopping this, and we should advise you to leave it alone, 
as it evidently is not harming the tree. You should 
certainly keep all trees clear of Ivy.—F. 

784— Martynla fragrans (Tim \.—This is an annual 
with sweet-scented fiowers ; it thrives in the open air in 


Martynia fragrans. 


summer. It is best in rich borders, 
or beds of curious or distinct plants. 

735-Propagating India-rubber plant (Ficun). 


or among groups 


Carnations. At the base of each side shoot put a piece of 
damp Moss in to keep the slit bark from closing up, then 
wrapping a good handful of damp Hoes, containing also 
some peat soil, about the cut portion, tying it with raffia, 
and keeping it constantly moist. In time roots will be 
emitted into it, and then the shoot can be cut off below 
the roots and be put into a pot. In such case the shoot 
should be at least 0 inches long, and be fairly firm in the 
s^^m. Shoots 4 inches long taken off with a little piece of 
heel will usually root very well set into sandy soil in heat. 


should not be allowed to come into bloom until about the 
last week in July. 

737—Yellow Jeseamlne (M. C. ii.).— Your yellow 
Jessamine is the well-known winter-blooming Jasmlnum 
nudiflorum. It is odd after cutting it back and its break¬ 
ing afresh thatone-half of the plant should seem to die. It is 
possible that the hard cutting may have proved too severe 
a check. However, it wrill be well to cut clean away all 
the dead pori ion. These plants are usually propagated by 
means of layers, portions of the shoots after they have 
become firm being tongued as Carnations are, then have 
the cut portions, which should be Just under a leaf-bud, 
pegged into the soil. Cuttings should be made by fairly 
firm young tope set thickly into sandy soil in the shade, 
and covered up closely with a bell-glass. It is also poesi- 


Moccasin-flower (Cypripedium spei^-tabile). 


Ligurian Bellflower (Campanula isophylla). 


given, to be followed each autumn by a mixed mulch of 
decayed leaves, peat, and very short, finely-sifted manure. 
The last is not usually applied in planting this Orchid at 
first, but it may be supplied in the manner suggested and 
with good effect. 

730— Plant Insects [JahczX —Most certainly various 
causes operate to bring about insect attacks on plants, as 


naturalised in rocky spots, the sunny walls of old quarries, 
chalk pits, and like places, and is delight* ' 

•vindow plant or in boxes. 

743—DestroyInar ants (Dormant) 
readily destroyed, as they are not amenabl 
and other dressings, as slugs are. No 


-Ants are not 


lie generate wholesale on outside things, whilst a hot and 
verv dry atmosphere will generate insects as fast in houses 
and frames. But both these things go to show that the 
atmospheric conditions are not favourable to plant growth, 
and insects become all the more harmful and dangerous 
when an unfavourable condition produces some check in 
growth. In no case is insect life generated when the 


slate, coated with treacle, and laid about with other pieces 
of slate over them, kept a ^ inch above by means of small 
•trips, are remarkable good traps, as the insects get 


fixed In the treacle. You may expel them from a PiUm 
pot by watering with soot-water. Or you may stand the 
pot Into a bucket of water and drown them. When ants 
infest plants it commonly arises from the 
green-fly or aphis. 

741—Peach-trees In pots {LfgaUt\- 

need to devote a special-* • * 

as yours is a special case. ... 

you have in pots have been neglected in the matter of 
pruning, and your object should be to secure and retain 
any summer shoots that break out hard back, and get 
these well ripened, then cut back the old wood in the 
winter to those. In that way you may gradually reduce 
the loose habit of the trees. Then you may alro in the 
winter cut these long, loose branches hard back, and thus 
compel the trees to break afresh closer home. In doing 
that you would have to sacrifice one season’s fruiting, but 
it would be worth doing that with a portion of the trees 
each 8ea.son. They would no doubt need repotting in such 
case ; indeed, in any case they need it every second year 


whilst the external atmosphere cannot be controlled that 
inside may be, and good cultivators do so, although they 


in their plant. Melon, Cucumber, Tomato, fruit, and other 
houses constantly have to fumigate as well as damp down 


.-. ^--There is no 

er to the subject you refer to, 
!he Peach and Nectarine-trees 


to keep insects in check. Gardeners have to realise that 
whilst nature may help them in some directions, in others 
i)he is a formidable enemy. 

731—Blackened Pears (Suttex).—Vf9 a the 

blackened appearance of your Pears of Glou Morceau to 
frost. The blackness has not only greatly manifested 
itself on the skins, but there is internal evidence that the 
fruits have suffered from frost, as the flesh and ovaries are 
browned and injured. Possibly the frosts which recently 
prevailed, and as we learn did so much harm in Kent to 
other things, may have touched one tree and left the other 
unharmed. That the tree seems otherwise healthy le&ds 
to the same inference ; if the fruits were injured by fungus 
the wood and leafage would show it also. We learn with 
much regret that Pears have greatly suffered from frosts 
in all parts of the kingdom. 

731—Leggy Rhododendrons (Alvha) — You may 
cut the leggy Rhododendrons back in the spring. They 
wlll then break strongly, and soon become furnished 
again. You must use your own discretion as to how far 
you will cut them back, but Rhododendrons will break 
well even if cut down almost to the ground level. 

733-Plcea Pinsapo-tree (Subteriher)—\t your 
trea is in perfect health,-— • • 


pruning, and your object shoul 


in the 
fcnwlually reduce 


Papaver umbrosum flower. 


of each petal, which is sometimes margined with ashy-grsy. 


This black blotch is conspicuous also on the outer face of 
the petals, therebv rendering masses of the plant a grand 
s'ght. It flowers in early summer, and takes up, as it were, 
and perpetuates the waning glory of Anemone fulgens, 
which Is scarcely more brilliant in colour. It is a native of 
the Caucasus, and therefore perfectly hardy in this 
country'. Its seeds should ba sown in* autumn, so that 
strong plants may be ensured for flowering the following 
summer. 


-^-, as you say It is, and the leakage 

of sap is not from an inflicted wound, it is probably due to 
an excess of sap, which will dou^ess dry up duiiog the 
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be watered once a day. In four weeks they may be 
removed, beinsr cut from the stems, and be stood 
moderately close together on a bed of ashes or other hard 
floor, and kept watered. Within a fortnight these plants 
should be shifted into their fruiting pots, certainly not 
less than 6-inch, and if strong in 7-inch pot& Give ample 
drainage and use a compost of three fourths turfy loam, 
the other fourth being old hot-bed manure, bone dust, and 
wood ashes. In potting ram the soil firmly about the 
plants, water, and stand out in the sun for the rest of the 
season. In November either have the pots plunged in 
aehes to protect from frost, or stood in a cold-frame quite 
near the glass. When taken in to force, the plants should 
he in batches, stood first for a couple of weeks in gentle 
warmth, and then be placed into a temMrature ranging 
from fiOdegs. to 70deg8., and near the ^ss, watering as 
the flowers open and fruit swells with weak liquid- 
manure. 

746— Peach-leaves unsatisfactory {Bone HiU), 
—Simply due to cold winds, and called Peach-blister. 
Many complaints have been received of Peach-leaves going 
in the way complained of this year. If you will kindly 
refer back you will see many answers given. 

747— Clematis Indlvlsa (Lady Amateur).—There 
is no doubt that your Clematis indivisa lobata, leaves 
of which are sent, is suSering from too much moisture. 
The roots, perhaps, have got down into some wet soil, or 
the excess moisture given to other plants has over- 
saturated the soil in which the Clematis is growing, and 
has caused the roots to decay. A Raspail “ Geranium ” is 
the last thing to need noss liquid-manure feeding. You 
will do well to cease this watering and work in with the 
eoil some old mortar refuse, as that is probably what the 
soil needs to sweeten it. When your Deutzia gracilis and 
Oytisus in pots have done blooming trim off decayed 
flowers and stand the plants outdoors in a half shaded place 
to make new growth and ripen it, then re-house in 
Ootober. Keep the plants well watered. 

748— Catananche coerulea Thisis an old 

border plant, about 2 feet high, flowering in summer; fine 
blue, each stalk being terminated by a single head. It 
ccmes from the south of France and Italy, and is suitable 



Blue Succorj" (Catananche coerulea). 


for borders, margins of shrubberies, or naturalisation in 
a well-drained warm soil There is a white variety as 
common as the blue, and a “ bicolor ” one. It is easily 
grown in any soil, and easily raised from seed. Com- 

749-Peach leaves curled (Bluebeard).—Simply 
due to cold east wirds. It is known as Peach blister. See 
several replies recently to the same question. 

760- Geum and PotentlUa (Dick).-Theae are two 
quite distinct families, although they belong to the same 
order, Boseworts (Rosacesej. If 30U are indoubt as to 
the names of the flowers and will send specimens carefully 
packed, we will assist you in their identification. 

761- Seakale culture (J- A. D.;.—Your old stools 
of Seakale should be immediately cut down close to the 
ground, thus compelling the roots to form new crowns, 
w hich they will soon begin to do. When t bese have leaves 
an Inch or two high thin out the crowns to one, or two at 
the most, for strong stems. All the ashes should have 
been removed, and this done fully a month sooner, as a 
good portion of the season is lost. The best way to have 
plenty of good Seakale crowns is to propagate by means 
of root cuttings, pieces of roots about 5 inches long, 
dibbled out thinly mto good deep soil in March. These 
make crowns, grow strong, and in the winter give fine 
crowns for forcing or cool blanching. In this way it is 
easy to have several hundreds produced on a few rods of 
ground. It is needful to treat the roots in this way every 
year. Fork in some manure about your roots after 
removing the ashes. 

752— Damping Cucumbers (Upton).—There can 
be no doubt buttnat your Cucumber-plants are over-fed 
and watered, especially if you give them a 6-inch potful 
of fertiliser once a week. That is unreasonable. You 
seem to have both saturated and soured the soil, and 
an occasional watering with lime-water or a dusting of 
fresh lime would proba^dq the eoil more M>Qd. It is so 
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evident that the house is infested with mildew, because 
the blooms damp off so freely. You had better duet the 
plants, and the blooms especially, with sulphur. Also 
make up a mixture of milk and sulphur, and coat your 
hot-water pipes with it. It is well that the roots should 
work through the soil, but rather than feeding them 
further be content to give them a top-dressing of i-inch 
or so of turfy loam and wood-ashes. It will be well to 
give some ventilation during the hottest parts of the day, 
as you box in all ihe steam that is generated, and that 
should be allowed to escape. Cesspool liquid is bad 
for Cucumbers. It may do for Cabbages, or Rhubarb, 
or Celery, but moot certainly not for Cucumbers. We 
advise you to thin ouo the plants materially, as no doubt 
the growths have become dense. Unless you can keep 
the air sweeter and purer than you have done, you will 
find that all vour flowers will damp, as those sent 
have, and the fruits will decay also. If you had l^en 
much more sparing with manure and liquid yoa might 
have done far oetter. 

753- Pyracantha berrlea (E. J. N.).—Tlwe is 
nothing at all unnatural In the turning black of berries of 
Cratngus Pyracantha now. as they have been ripe some 
eight months. No doubt the late spring frosts helped to 
that end. Then when the spring season of now gro^h 
and flowers sets in, of course, sap is no longer diverted to 
the berries, but rather from them, and that would account 
also for discolouration. It is rather satisfactory than 
otherwise, not only that birds left the berries alone 
unharmed, but also that they will now no longer interfere 
with a new crop. 

754 — Ifatlonal Rose Society’s Show {E. S.).— 
This takes place on July 1, at Crystal Palace. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any oommuniecUiong retpecting plantg or fruit* 
sent to name ghould alway* accompany the parcel^ vihich 
ghouid be addretsed to the Editor qjr GaRDSMiMe Illcs- 
TRATRo, S7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— A. B. Collin. —Diplacus gluti- 

noaus- LUium, Northampton —A poor flower of Lilium 

pvrenaicum.- J. T. S. A.—Ceanothns szureus.- West 

Meath.—Fucheia procumbens.- Glasgow.—It you will 

kindly send a flower or fruit of Nrs. 5 and 6 we will name 
them. 1, Kerria japonica fl.-pl.; 2, Weigela Eva Rathke ; 

3, Cyttsus racemosuB.-i?n(/uirer.—Staphylea colchica. 

-Nfa/ord.—Asphodelus luteus.- M ss Sulivan.—The 

name of the plant is Homeria colllna.- Veronica. — 

I, Asphodel (Asphodelus luteus); 2, Omithogalum umbel- 
latum; 3, Lupine iLupinus polypbyllus); 4, Scilla cam- 
paoulata (Spanish Scilla); 5, Eulalia Japonica varienta; 

6, llieris Garrexiana ; 7, Claytonla peifoliata.- J.W.— 

Celsia Arcturus,- Mrs. G. Bolitho —The fringed one is 

multiflorus, the old fringed white not floribundus, and the 

other is Mrs. Sinkins.- fycila.-The flower you send is 

one of the Feathered Hyacinths (Uuscarl comosum 
monstroeum). Your no.count of the manner your Roses 
and Lemon-scented Verbena are affected seems totally 
inexplicable. There is evidently nothing wrong with the 
roots, or the whole of the plant would be similarly affected. 
Does gidvanised iron wire touch the branches that have so 
suddenly withered, or cou'd they have come into contact 

with weed-killer or any poisonous matter?- Miss Maple- 

ton.—kchiWfK umbellata.- W. Cox.—Ceanothus azureua 

- F. E. D —1. White Caucai-ian Comfrey (Symphytum 

(^ucasicum album); 3, Pearl Cud-weed (Giiapbalium 
margaritaeeum); 4, A variety of Aaron’s Rod (Solidago), 
t lit please send a flower; 5, Tradescantia virginica ; 

6, Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus).- N. A. N.—l, 

Epiphyllum tnincatum ; 2. Double Jew’s Mallow (Kerria 
japonica fl.-pl.); 8, Weigela rcsea; 4, Double Sea Silene 

(Silene maiitimum fl -pi ).- H. S. Colt. —Alysoum 

eaxatile.-Caroius.—Epimedlum pinnatum.- U. T. T. 

1, Grass, next week ; 2, The Asphodel (Asphodelus luteus), 
or Asphodeline lutea; a, Siberian Iris (1. sibirica); 4, I. 
ensata. E. D.—Syringa Emodi. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Hearts of Globe Artichokes {D.S.S.). 
—They are first boiled as for the table until 
tender enough to pull off the leaves, the ohoke 
removed, and packed in tins, which are filled 
with oil. These are soldered down, and the tins 
are then put in a boiler of cold water. When 
this boils remove from the fire. The tins are 
left in the water until it is cold. They are 
tested to be sure they are air-tight, and if any 
are defective resoldered, and kept in a cool, dry 
place.—B. _ 

Freesias ffrown out-of-doors.-1 am sending a 
few blooms of Freesias, as I think it may interest some of 
the many readers of Gardbninq to hear that they have 
been grown out-of-doors most Fucx;essfully. The bullis were 
plantM during the first wet k in Septem^r, 1808, and have 
been flowering for the last fortnight— Edith Ormsbt, 
Ballinamore House, KUtimagh, Co. Mayo. 

Tollpa aaxatllls-— This is one of the most lovely 
species of Tulips The warm rose-lilac tint is particularly 
pleasing and distinct, and descends half-way down the 
petals, then a circle of white, which is followed by a clear 

f ;olden base. Not only is this a very handsome kind, but 
ts early flowering is also of considerable moment; indeed, 
it is one of the gems of the Tulip family. A native of 
Crete. 

Seedling Aquilegda^-— hkve received some 
very charmiog Aquilegias from Mr. John Twigg, CHifton 
Villa, Sandback, Cheshire, the flowers large, but graceful, 
and fresh in colour. 

Eplloblom oboordatum is a dainty little rook 
plant from California, forming a spreading mass close upon 
the ground, and freely furnished with large open rosy- 
purple blossoms. Ths plant flowers for soms tims during 
summer, and prefers a warm, well-drained position on 
sunny rockwork. 


Wt offer each week, commencing June 2J^ as 
prizes, 1st, a volume 0 / the English Flower 
Garden,*' 2nd, Miss JekylVs “ Wood and 
Oarden;*and 3rd, Dean Hole's “ Gur Gardens," 
for the most beautijul open air Jlowers of the 
week sent to vs. Where the chosen kind is sent 
by more than one reader, condition and even 
cureful packing will be taken into accourU. 
Floioers should be sent when they are in their best 
and freshest state, and it does not matter on what 
day they are senl except Friday or Saturday. 
The prizes will be announced in the paper of the 
following iveek. Not more than three kimls shordd 
be sent, as the object is not vat iety so much (ts the 
most distinct and fairest of the flowers of the open- 
air garden. The name of the flower should be 
attached, and notes as to ctdture, place, etc., 0 / 
uncommon plants iciU be toelcome. 

Packing flowers for post.— The eseen- 
tial thing ifl the use of wet Mosa round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos¬ 
sible the eveningj^fore and place them in water 
for the night, flowers of bulbous plants gener¬ 
ally should bo gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter oontaining name and address, 
the names of plants, and aupr notes concerning 
their culture should be sent in the box itself. 


LAW. 

Verbal lease.— In 189.3 I took a garden on 
a three years’ lease, and on the expiration of the 
term 1 became a yearly tenant, as a renewal for 
a further term was refused. At Michaelmas, 
1898, a part of the garden was taken from me 
for another purpose, and I was offered a lease of 
the remainder with the understanding that it 
should be fenced off. No lease was tendered, 
and at Lady-day no fence had been put up, and 
so I gave six months’ notice to (|uit at 
Mioha^mas ; but my landlord’s solicitor informs 
me that I verbally agreed to take the place on a 
lease, and therefore cannot give it up. Is he 
correct? If so, is not my landlord liable for 
breach of contract to erect a fence, he having 
destroyed the one previously existing?— 
E. W. D. 

*,* As I understand your statement, you did 
not actually take the garden on a verbal lease 
for three years from the time spoken of (last 
Michaelmas), but you entei*ed into a verba 1 
agreement to accept a leaee for that term, and 
a veibal agreement for a lease is not binding. 
There are cases where entry is made, or there is 
a part performance. Your continuance in 
occupation may be quite as properly referred to 
your occupation as a yearly tenant, and, in 
fact, if no notice to quit at Michaelmas last had 
been served, I do not see u^n what grounds 
your occupation can be considered as other than 
as yearly tenant. In my opinion, the notice 
you have given is a good notice, and I advige 
you to qint at Michaelmas. Your landlord 
would certainly be liable for his breach of con¬ 
tract to build a fenoe, but no doubt he would 
entirely deny the promise. Your best course is 
to quit when the notice expires. I am presum- 
iog that the original tenancy began at Michael¬ 
mas.—K. C. T. 

Hawker’S license. — I was kindly 
informed a few weeks ago through the medium 
of Gardening that as a grower of flowers I could 
hawk the blooms from door to door if 1 desired 
without a license. Kindly say if this is allow¬ 
able in small borough towns, such as Southport, 
as I am told by the ofiicials at the latter place, 
where I deliver out flowers wholesale to shop¬ 
keepers (mostly previously ordered), that I am 
not allowed to supply any florist or shopkeeper 
without the flowers being previously ordered ; 
or, as they term it, not to supply the require¬ 
ments of my regular oustomers without a 
hawker’s license ?—Iris. 

*,* I do not remember the reply to which you 
allude. You should have stated the issue of 
Gardening in which it appeared. But while it 
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is true that you do Dot require any license to 
hawk flowers of your own growth, that is, not 
as between you and the Excise, yet if you hawk 
such within the limits of a district for which a 
market has been provided where tolls are 
authorised to betaken in respect of flowers,you 
will incur a penalty if you have not a hawker’s 
license. By section 13 of the Markets and Fairs 
Clauses Act, 1847, a penalty is imposed upon 
any person who is not a licensed hawker, and 
who sells or exposes for sale in any place within 
the prescribed limits (elsewhere than in his own 
shop or dwelling-place) any article in respect of 
which tolls are authorised to be taken in the 
market. So while you need no license so far as 
the Inland Revenue is concerned, yet if you have 
none you will incur a penalty when you hawk 
flowers in a district where there is a market for 
the sale of such articles.—K. C. T. 


Management of young Equirrels 

(E. // ) —It is somewhat difficult to rear these 
little animals by hand ; if, however, you can 
induce them to take milk by means of a small 
feeding-bottle, they will soon begin to partake 
of more solid food, when they may be supplied 
with bread-and-milk, taking care that it is 
always given perfectly sweet—sour food proving 
fatal. Afterwards they may have Nuts (which 
should be cracked for them at first), Acorns, 
Beechmast, Fir-cones, in addition to the daily 
supply of bread-and-milk. Let them have an 
under compartment to their cage well supplied 
with soft hiy ; a wheel is unnecessary, the 
benefit derived from such a contrivance being 
more apparent than real, and more amusing to 
the spectator, when in operation, than to the 
poor little animal spending its strength for 
naught—racing hard but making no progress.— 
S. 8. G. 


National Dahlia Society.— The com¬ 
mittee of the above society have made arrange¬ 
ments to hold a meeting at the Rojral Aquarium, 
Westminster, on Tuesday, September 19c.h, for 
the purpose of sfTording an additional opportu¬ 
nity for the exhibition of seedling Dahlias, and 
for the awarding of the society’s first-class 
certificate to such of the new varieties exhibited 
as the committee may consider worthy. In 
order to give additional interest to this meeting, 
it is thought desirable to offer prizes in a few 
competitive classes, and several amounts have 
been already promised towards a special prize 
fund for tUs purpose. It is earnestly hoped 
that members of the society will contribute to 
the special prize fund, so that an exhibition 
worthy of the society may be provided, as it 
must be distinctly underst^d that the offer of 
the prizes suggested in the accompanying 
schedule is contingent upon the amount 
(£22 10 1 ) being provided by subecriptions. 
Miscellaneous trade exhibits are invit^, for 
which a moderate charge for space will be made 
as a contribution towards the expenses of the 
show. Subscribers of Two Guineas to the 
prize funds can exhibit miscellaneous contri¬ 
butions free of charge. Subscribers to the 
special prize fund will not be charged an 
entrance fee in order to compete, non-subscribers 
to the fund mus tpay an entrance fee of 2s. fid.— 
J. F. Hudson, Hon. Secretary^ Qunntrsbury 
House. A cion. 


PONT 

FORGET 

THIS. 


Farmers. Plareon Fanolera, and 
Poultry Keepers. 

Tou can hare free for the aektzif, from 
any ironmonger, 

A osehil little book which will giro 
you all 

Information as to the best way of 
building and roofing with Bed 
HAm FKLTS. 

Your small Sheds, Pmiltry Runs, to 


LITTLE'S ANTI PEST 

BEST INSECTICIDE 


MORRIS LITTLE & SONS, LTD., DONCASTER. 


army tents, -10 ft round, 10 ft. high, dine 
10 oc'sons. Puli;*, pegs, mallet, lines, complete In 
bag. Cos». Gofemment £5__ Only 228_ 6d., cash with 
orier. Perfect as new,—H.‘ 

.^itliogtoa. 

Digitized by 





Don't buy a jelly simply because it is cheap. Don’t 
buy it because your ohiklren like sweet things. Don’t 
buy it because ^our neighbour does. If you want a 
jelly because it is wholesome, uourishing, and digesti¬ 


ble, then buy Chi vers’ Gold Medal Jellies. You want a 
delicious and delicate flavour? Very well, then buy 
Chivers’ Jellies, because they are flavoured with ripe 
fruit juices, prepared from fresh fruit. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS, 


HU.ME NOTES.—“The fruit is boiled in huge caul- ' 
drons, which havo an inner lining of silver-plating, so that | 
no deleterious effect.can ensue from contact with obje'- | 
tionable metal. The exquisite cleanliness of the whole i 
process is most strllring.” , 

THE WOM AN 6 SIGNAL -“Chivers’ JelUes have be- J 
come a household word. If any of our readers have not 
tried them they can be confidently recommended todo so, 
a^ they are perfectly pure, absolutely clear, and pleasant I 
to look at on the table, and so skilfully combined in regard I 
to flovoiir that they rerjuire no skill to prepare them.” 

THE INDEPENDENT.—"It is onl? by comparing 
Mesiis. Chivers' Jam Factory with other smoky and, un¬ 
happily, in too many cases, unhealthy factories, that one 
rea'ises the innumerable advantages of Jam-makiog under 
such idtal conditions. The general management of the 


factory, which covers a floor space equal to nearly three 
acres, and the appearance of the hundreds of employe* s, 
at once inspires conadenoe. I'he vivitors were all im¬ 
pressed with the perfejt cleanliness of every department.” 

EASTERN DAILY PRESS -“ After the luncheon the 
visitors were taken through the factory, and were much 
impressed by the cleanliness everywhere prevailing and the 
healthy appearance of the workpeople. The fruit, frovh 
from the fields, was spluttering and simmering in silver- 
lined pans, giving off a delicious aroma which could be 
smelt about the country quite adiBtan''e from the factory, 
and the visitorb were able to see the different hands and 
processes throush which the Strawberries passed ere ihey 
reached the tables of the consumer as .Tam. and also to 
satisfy themselv.s that fiuit, and nothing but fruit, is 
used in its manufacture.” 



FLAVOURED WITH RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 



WILL lie SKNT on RLCEH’^r of a LETTER or POSTCARD addressed 

S. CHIVERS & SONS’ FRUIT FARM JAM FACTORY, HI8TON, CAMBRIDGE. 


“Sunproof” - 
- - Shading. 

An entirely new glasshouse shading, sold in 6d. 1 lb. tins, to 
be wa^ed on the glass with cold water, as If It were soap 
Guaranteed to be one half the price, and to be the only 
shading in a solid state ready for use without the waste of 
time and material in being prepared, and to be superior to 
any other shading. Try it for yourself, and If not entirely 
satisfactory your money will be returned. 

S.M. TREE FASTENERS- 

The cheapest and best method of fastening plants and trees 
to walls. Being made of pure soft lead and not fixed to the 
nails (like patent wall nails, which when the nail gets broken 
the article is ui'fleis), they may be used writh ordinary nails 
for a lifetime. Under 3d. per dozen. 

S.M. CLIPS- 

To be used in the place of raffia, Aa, for tying all plants to 
stakes, Ac. Fastens insUntly and is everlasting, so saves 
time, trouble, and expense. Id. doz. 

FLOWER GRIP HOLDERS.-The only seff-making 
button-bole, watertight flower-holder ever invented, 
and the best for show and other purposes. Price 6d.; 
ladies’, 9d. 

••IVORINE- PLANT T « ARELS of eveg dssoriDUcm, 

guaranteed the cheapest Imperishable labels, and the 
wording legible and permanent. Samples tree. 
WATERPROOF INK. for writing on all l^dB 
of labOlS. whether wood or metaL The only ink U> 
stand the outside weather. Price 7d. bottle. 
GARDENER’S FOUNTAIN PEN. filled with the 
waterproof ink. Is. 

Send for Illustrated List, with samples, for further par 
uculars and other articles of the 

WESTS PATENT CARDEN SPECIALITIES. 


Gratis. “ORCHID CULTURE,” por Post. 

A Treatise on the Cultivation of Orchids, giving all particu¬ 
lars of their requirements, along with our Catalogue, Ac. 


THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUHDHAY, UEDS. 


ITEEP FROM DAMP.—White India-rubber 
lY WATERPROOF SHEETS. 46 In. by 43 in., with brass 
eyelet boles, 3s. each; 7 ft. by 4 ft., 5 b. ; 6 ft. tar 6 ft..^-; ^ 
any size, price in proportion. Carriage paid from—HY. J, 
RABSON. Govsmmsnt Ontraotor, fEye 


AN ORDER 


**Tlie Nurseries, Ware Road, Hoddesdon. 

** Herts.. Dec. 29tli, 1898. 

** Gentlemen,—Please supply 10 tons of 
FertUlser, to bo delivered In 2-ton lots at 
Intervals of about six or slant weeks, or 
more frequently If required. Let the quality 
be tbe same ae usual, as dnrlna the period 
of 20 years that we have used the Fertiliser. 
It nas been very satlslkotory In eveo 
respect, and oblige. 

** Yours faithfully. 

**0. BECKWITH * BON.” 


In every 


FOR CLAY’S 

SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS, Ac 


* 4 « 

1LONDON 

I trade mark ^ Gennlneheas. 


Sold E very w h ere In 6d 
and Is. Paokets, and Sealed 
Bags. 7 lbs.. 9s. 6d.; 14 lbs., 
iiaed.: 28 Iba. 7s.6^: 66lbs. 
19s.6d.; 1121b8., 898. Or direct 
from the Works, Oarriage Paid in 
the United Kin^om for cash with 
order (except fld. PacketsX 


CLAY’S SUCCESSFUL GARDENINO. bv 

. Eminent Specialists, witti Illustrations, contains full 
I directions for use. Bound In cloth, is. post free, or of 
Seedsmen, Ac. 


Write for full price List of Horticultural Manurss, 
(^emicals, Ac. 



i Manure Msmnfaotorers and Bone Cmahersi 


STRATFORD, .LONDON, E. 

^ II u 
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THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE, KENT. 

GEORGE BUNYARD & CO. 

ABE NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOB EARLY DELIVERY OF THE VERY BEST 

NEW AND OLD STRAWBERRIES 

IN POTS FOR FORCING, OR RUNNERS FOR OPEN CULTURE, TRUE TO NAME. 


THEY OFFER THE LARGEST STOCK AND THE BEST PLANTS IN THE TRADE. 


CULTURAL CATALOGUES. INCLUDING THE NEW PERPETUAL BEARING KINDS, NOW READY. 



G. HAYWARD 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
359*BR0CKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY 


! ■ THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I S N92 
iN?l Span-roof and N92 Lean-to Greenhouses arc 
I PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MADE OFTHEBESTRED 
OEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS, 
jOooR, Stages for Plants, Rmnted one Coat, I6o/6us^ 
|ALL NECESSARY I RON WORK, DELIVERED AND RACKED FREE 
ON RAILS ATTHE FOLLOWING PRICES. SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


M O • U I I Ol» 3*1 

FOR OTHER SIZES » PRICES WRITE FDR ILLUSTRATED LlSTTO 

O . TEA-YWAFIIJ, 

359tBR0CKLEY ROAD.BROCKLEY.S.E 

..utractoRSYoHerMajestvsc, 


.. 

Senpjor Latest Illustrated Catalogues 


IITTIES WEED DESTROYER 

DOUBLE STRENGTH 
iimWtEDS,M0SS4c. 


yooct: 


PAI NTsSRhwofoTsl«2i 

FtOUSE FORf-22ii>' ^ 


NEW PATENT 


Dm Bpedkl Merita of e Boiler 

1. —Lonff Burning. 

2. —Bven Temper*- 

tore. 

|«i^ 8.-No Trouble. 

In theee pertioulAn 
jj onr BoUen are alto- 

T Bother bejrond oompeU- 

^ UOD. 

Guaranteed Mini¬ 
mum Bumlna, 


r i jL 2 Hours. 

UnaatlBfactory Boilers can be replaoed In an boor s 
work without moring the old pipes. 

KxtrwUfrom LtUrr* rt^^eived 

"The Store is a wonder and in erery way satisfactory.'' 
—31 Dec,. '98. 

" It had been burning 18 hours, and with a little raking 
up was soon burning as well a* the rest."—29 Deo., *98. 

" I can go to bed without the alighted anxiety, feeling 
certain that all will go rlghL"—3 Jan., ‘99. 

For price* and particular* apply to— 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 
s Qxjrria- a jg. 


12 gallons .. 216 

20 „ ..28 9 

30 , ..34 9 

40 .. .. 439 

VKBY RESTING 

GARDEN ARM-CHAIR 

(Folding), 

R9: Junt to clear, 2 9: 
Postage, ltd. 

NAVY SERGE SUITS 

For Gardening, 11 2. 

raliie car. paid 


PRICES 


CHEAP GLASS I GOOD GLASS I 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 

jt reliable qualltv, to be cleared at the following low prleeai 
STOCK I 4tllS 1^411. Pet Box | syn^i 

SIZES. 'hit. BoaesT In margin, I by 10 > ai 5/- SIZES 


m g All goods of 10b.- 

117 Alts, CHEAPSIDE AND MILK STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Me in margin,__ 

I to 13 by 13 
^ ( stock sizes as stated 
z{ In margin, 11 by II 
”l toUbylii J 
itlmSl-OB. 
f stock slzee as stated' 
In margin, I by 11 
to 16 by 30 
stock sizes as stated 
in margin, 16 by M 
to 18 by SI 
SrdB n-oa. 
f stock slsee as statedi 
*4 In margin, I by 11 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
i GLAZING 


lOOft. Boxes 
30Qft. Boxes 


I I Boofli, Skyllghta, and 

J j |[ Horticultural Work. 

ISS55£nSSI^ Special Contract required. 

NO ZINC, IRON. OB ^ 

PUTTY USED. 

-QUANTITY SUPPLIED. -IhH 


in marguij _ ^ 

to 16 by 10 
stock sizes as stated 
In margin. 16 by 14 


ANY ,_ 

Orer 750,000 nuperficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures. 

GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 

Knglneers, Sco^ 
BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF 
RD., CITY KD., U)NDON, N. 
Write for Illuatration*. TtetimO’ 
nialt, and full particular* 
(tent po*t free). 


FERTILIZERS! »«>^ «»> ic 

BulphateofAmmonia,‘24to‘25% Ammonia 4/9 8/6 IPI- 

Nltrate of Soda, 95 Pure Nitrate .. 4/- 7/6 14/- 

Bulpbate of Potash, 97% Sulphate of Potash 4/9 8/6 16/- 

Muriate of Potash, 80 % Muriate of Pot«ab 4/6 8/- 1.5/- 

Kainit, 22 to 24 % Sulphate of Potash .. 2/3 3/6 C,- 

Dried BIotmI, 13 to 16 Z Ammonia.. .. 5/- It/- 17/6 

Superphosphate, 26 % Soluble Phosphate 2/3 4/- 7 6 

i in. and |io. Bones / 4 % Ammonia ) .. 2/9 5/- 9/- 

’ure Bone Meal i 4.5 % Phosphate / .. 3/9 5/3 !(»/- 

PureDispolTpHRonw. 34%Ara..35%Phos. 2/9 4;6 9,6 

Excelsior Fertilizer, 8% Ammonia, 

24 % Phosphate. 61% Sulphate of Potash 7/6 12,6 21,'- 
Patent Silicate. — a speciality for 
Tomatoss, Vines, and Cucumbers .. 4./6 7/6 12/6 

The abore are carriage paid prices for cash with order 
only. Ererr article guarantee best of its respectire 
kind, and sold only with a miarantecd analysis. 

We make a SPECIALITY of oomponnd- 
Ins: purobasers' own receipts for Aarl- 
oultural and Hortioultural Fertilizers. 
Estimates srlven free. 

TIIK SILICA'TK CO., Ltd., Manufacturers of Chemical 
Fertilizers. Hemal Hempatead, Herts. Kst. 1888 


11 b* 16 Vote.—ifo Bom earn b* divided, and on* tioi ir ha a 
^ onlyU conlatn*d in took Bom. * 

11 by 18 The above Glase Is offered subject to being II by K 
^ In stock on receipt of order. The prices . 

u oy w ^ wharf Ixmdon, from whenee all *• b» * 
Rallwav (Tomnanl***' v*ns nollact 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, Limited. 

72. Blsbopssrate St. Wltbln. London. C.O 


MORRIS LITTLE & SONS. LTD., DONCASTER. 


G ARDKNER (Head).—A. Black, (JHrtoii 

G.'irdcns, Maynootb, Co. Kildare, ran highly rerouimenil 
his foreman. Charles T.anglcy; age 30; life experiene« in all 
branches inside and out: bos a thorough pra<'lical knowledge 
of herliacoous and alpines, trees end shrubs, early and late 
forcing, fruit and vegetables, stove and greenhouse plants; 
five years in pre.sent situation; Srst-claas references from 
pAsl and present employers. 


FLOWER POTS 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

CARDEN TILES, VASES, 
PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, 
CEMENTS, LIMES, SLATES, Ac. 

Best and most varied stock in London 
Contractor* to H.M. Oovt 
J . H. SAJf KEY M RON. Oannins Town. W IW. 

TOBACCO-PAPER^^ Wr^perlb. ; 14 lb. 

-1- parcels, 78. Cash buyers of cwt. or half-cwt parcels 
Uber^ dealt witb.-8MITH A KEEN, Tobacco Manufac¬ 
tory, Hanley, Btaffordshire. 


lsamkeys! 

I FAMOUS i 

I roT, ] 

ISAUCCRSf 

mkiv 612EM 


ANTED, a YOUNG GARDENER. 

Address — Villa Maria, Sandgate • road, Hythe, 


BANNED GARDEN NETTING. — Protect 

-L- your Strawberry-beds. Fruit, and Seeds from the ravugea 
of birds. 96 square yards for Is. Can be sent aiw width 
or length: carriage paid on orders over 6«. — HENRY 
ROBINSON, Garden Net WorkB, Rye, Sussex. 


T O MARKET GARDENERS, FLORISTS. 

and OTHERS. — For Sale, cheap Urge quantity o 
Indian Sticks and Canes. Apply—CARKON WORK 
Horpeferry Branob road, Stepney. 
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'MANY 

SIZES 

{.KINDS 
£ LISTS 
I FREE 
^ WK PAY 
. CARRIACV'. 
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Largest Makers of 
nigh-class Hose in the World 


GARDEN TENT*—8 foot high, 6 foot Muare, super* 
f triped canras, improved dceim, quite new, STs, 6a.; cost 
dflra. C?*n be leen fixed up. Dealers in Outdoor Games and 
Requisites (new and second-hand) at hAlf the usual prioes. 
Tennis, Croquet, Cricket, etc. 

17,18, Klng.street, Coven t Garden, W.C. 

R Sn-lon, X Mn. V91M 
and Greenhonae are 4 ft. x |-in. 8/f „ 

•• * •i"-*'- •• 

and tilieap. _ m 5 ft. „ x I to 17/6 

I ^ ‘ :: 

^lUndle, containing 6 ft. long X l-lo. 9^6 •• 

’ ? If 

I 7 ft. long. Iwl 7 ft. „ X i-ln. 19/6n 


Our Popular Sa. 
Bundle, containing 
150 Bamboos Mtd. 
sizes from 1 ft. 6 In. up 
to 7 ft. long. 

SEND FOR PRICE U8T. 


4 ft. .. X I-ln. 4/- M 

6ft. X |to|7/6 „ 

6 ft. X Mn. 16/-.. 

6 ft. Rose BUkes 217- .. 
6 ft. long X Mn. 9^6 .. 

6 fU .. X t in. 99/- .. 

7 ft. ., X Mn. 19/6.. 

7 ft. N X l io. 30 • .. 


PunuS^o^^ *" r«U PrtO. LUt fPOO 

YkMMmU O •» »PPU<»«®» »» 

Tennis Court Rnolosurss 

Curtain Poles ^BAMBOO C0.J 

Garden Arohaa xj STAR WORKS, 

Ao.. 90. CT. SUTTOM STREET, 

PRICE LIST FREE. S 

Af THE CONICAL BOILER 

Is the Cheapest, Most EfflcienL and Eco¬ 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
O^nhouse^ Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
^rdenera. Requires verr little attention. 
Will bum any kind of fuel, and cannot 
burn hollow. Solo Makers, 

NEWSUM, DYSON. * CO.. 

' ' BKK8TON ROAD, LBEDA 

Prieta and Ttatimoniala on applictUUm. 

GREENHOUSEI^ 

Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, 4c., complete from 48*., post free, two 
4Umps.-B. HARTLEY 4 CO., Horticultural Builders, 
Vailey-Btreet, Windhill. Shipley, Yorkshire _ 

•PENTSl TENTS I — Suitable for Gardena, 

-L Cricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 feet In oircum- 
ferec.:e, pe^poles, mallet, and lines complete (with tent big 
included). These tents are white, and have only been u-ed a 
little by Her Majesty’s Government, and originally coat 
over £6 each. I will send one complete for 2Ss. Can be sent 
on approvaL N.B.—I have a quantity ef tents froin ISs. to 
SOs. each, bat the tents whlcl^ease my customers are those 
I send out at 25s. each. CorriaM iiaid. Price list of 
marquaas (any sizs post tree.—HENRY J. GA6AON, Govern- 
r-«iit Contraccor, Rye, 8ussex._ _ 


REGISTERED 
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Here's the very thlzur yon wont! 

A COOD SPARROW 

%mxAieU^ ^ TRAP. 

enham. April 12.1898. mention 

—Please send me one ^^^^neareat passenger 
of your Sparrow Traps. I sUtion 4 this 

had one from you two years ago, p.n^r 

and in a few months caught over ^ 

300 sparrows in it.—Tnos. Ci-arkk. 

GILBERTSON A PAGE, Ltd., 

Game Food Manufacturers, HERTFORD. 


SOI 

m 

Hll 

MGli 

lEV 

1 

Imperial 


Liquid Plant Food. 

For all Growing Plants in the House or Garden. 

For Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Golf and Bowling Greens. 

VERY HIGHLY RECOMMEHDED. 

Ask your Seedsmen or Nurserymen for it 
and take no other. 

SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS: 

oasnvrAJiT ^ oo., 

132, COMMERCIAL STREET. LONDON, E. 


WITH’S 

PLANT FOOD 

FOR GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 
NONE TO EQUAL IT. 
5ibs.2/-.I0ibs.3/6.28lbs.7/6.56ibs.13/B 

ALL carriage PAID I 

SEND FOR PAMPHLETS, GRATIS 8t POST FREE 

WITH'S MANURE C9 HEREFORD. 


HEATHMAN'^ 

Patent •»«] 
EXTENSION 
LADDERS^ 
& STEPS Jq® 


SPECIAL TOMATO MANURE. 

Discovery, and quite distinct from any 

other Manure. The latest chemical triumph for the 
production of abundance of higbly-coloured fmit, even In the 
over-cropped soil, at the same time imparting to the 

A DECIDED DISEASE-RESISTING POWER. 

■^{*1^- V?- jr- ‘YT- ST*- 

XL ALL GRADUATING MANURE, 

The best all-round Fertiliser in the market for mixing with 
the soil in borders or poU, either for Plants, Fruit-trees, 
Vegetables, or Shruba. 

Alb. 101b. 201b. flcwt. 1 cwt. 

™*l -/6 1/- 2 6 6.- 10 6 21- 

XL ALL PERFECTLY SOLUBLE MANURE, 

For top-dressing and in solution. Burprising and im¬ 

mediate results. A ww^ll pinoh of it does the work. In 
Tins only:— 


11 b. 21 lb. 61b. 101b. IcwL 
17- 26 6/- 10- 65/- 

Tlns are strong and plainly labelled. No attempt has been 
made by the Manufacturer of the Wl. AT.T. Bpecdalitiea to 
compete with the showy tins and labels now so much in oao. 
The saving hereby effected has enabled him to give the pur¬ 
chaser a larger Tin of Manure than could be possibly done 
had a lot of money been spent on the customary outside show. 

tST All XIj all Specialities are protected by the above 
Trade Mark, and are guaranteed Genuine by the Manufac¬ 
turer. Can be obtained Grom all Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen, and Florists. Manufacturer:— 

Q. H. RICHARDS, 

128 {JifOt Southwark Strekt, London, B.E. 

AgenU wanud everywhere. Send fver particulars. 

MEDALS AWARDED 1876 Jk 1881. 


SAVE I 

TIME. 
SAVE 

LABOUR. 

SAVE 

MONEY. 

Easily 

Carried. 

Store indoors ' 
out of reach of i 
burglars. | 

HEATHMAN I 

EndollSt., I 
LONDON, : 
W.C. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

dlwmifainatoek, large or amtaUqueoUUUa, im the foUowkng time. 
UbylO 14byl2 lObflJ lObyli lObyll 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 10 by 10 II by II 

16 by 10 18 by II 18 by 16 M by 16 M by U 

100 feet boxes\ q/. 100 feet boxee\iQ/e Irds quality, 
4ths, 15-os. iwl 4t^ll-ot. i'wlO 1/6 per box extra 

Note.—GIom eut to any aim mt Aigkt advance on aibove prieea, 
in larae or amaU anantUiea. Special LlUO.— 8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100 ft., lo-os., 7/6 per box: 21-oz. 9/- per box. 1/- extra 
for Srda. Putty, 28 lb., la. Paint, ready for use, S^d. per lb. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free. All glass » sent 
direct from stook at my warehouse (not from wharf), care¬ 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway oo. Intending nirchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying dlreot from ttock at ware¬ 
house. All glass Is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
breakage very ilighU IMore placlns orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to—J. B. ROBINSON, 
WholesaisGiaH Merchant, 81. Hoor>lnne» London. B.C. 
Oon tlnnrm. advertleer In shl. Dap*»r for over 1 4 rwara. 

‘WETTING.—Large quAQtity of caat-off herring 
•hi netting, excellent for covering BtrSwberry and seed¬ 
bed., 4a, 4c., 6s. per 4 cwt.—KNIGHT. Aresde, I-ew-ftoft. 


HEATING 
A P PAR ATUS AS rizto* j 


Hnpplled with various arrangements of Pipea. 

For Oree^ouses, 4c. Catalomie fre^ comprising Wrought 
and CkMt Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipe., aa 


JONES ^ attWOODI 

xJ ^ _ StourbridgeH 


Before going into your garden 
in the morning, take a cup of 


FRY’S 


PURE 

CONCENTRATED 

COCOA 


to fortify your system against taking cold 
—It Is rofreshlng, sustaining, and Invigo¬ 
rating. Also give the gardener a cup odoc 
or twice during tho day; he will work all 
the better for It. 

DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.8.E., says that It is 
"Richest in flesh-forming and energy-producing oon- 
stituents." Adding "There is no better food." 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 

Insurances ^nted on best terms against 

ACCIDENTS on SEA »nd LAND 
ACCIDENTS and disease 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED. 
Claims Paid, f 4,000,000. 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANGE CO., 

(-.4. C\> mhill. London. _ A VI AN. fWawtary . 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

■h Netting, small mesb, will keep out the smallest birds, 
85 equars yards for la. WUl not rot if left oat In all weaUiara. 
Carriage paid aa all order* over ^ As snpfiUed tp thelbryal 
Oapdeaoi. OommoDer Netting 60 square yards for It.^ 
Fro»n R, J. GAAAON. Garden Nettlag Works. F»e. 

Original frorri 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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UARDEmjSTG ILLUSTRATED 


V 


2ftKJElZ>XXnMC 8to. a.6s. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 

Designs, Views, and Plans. Beautifully Illustrated. 

GIVING FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE BEST PLANTS, THEIR CULTURE AND ARRANGEMENT. 


SOME PRESS AND OTHER OPINIONS. 


COURT JOURNAL. 

"Thi« work may be ronaidcretl aa the flneat and moat com. 
p!ete of tu kind mat baa appeared in Iho Envliah language.” 

ECHO. 

*’ An admirably Uluatrated, comprebcnMve dlrxionary of 
flower gardening, and ia, indu^ tbe cnmpleteal work of the 
kind Ibat we have yet aeon.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“Ibe anibor ia an nmonipromiaing revolutionist. By 
fotinding journaJa and writing books be- baa done a vast deal 


aa well the character and habits of the whole world of 
hea<itif\U plant life, the cultivation of which can be hopefully 
atteoipied, the work ia a perfect mine of delightful and 
instructive information.” 

WATCHMAN. 

"Thciuithor of this Ifook ha« in many rwtpecls changed 
people's Ideas of what agarcLn oughtto bo, and baa left them 
thoroughly diaaaliahcd a ith the old formal or undeveloped 
■tyl<*a, and with thoprerent condition of things in our flower 
gardens generally. We aro told that hundreds of different 
and beautiful aapccts of vegi'talion are attainable in a garden 
in apring, lumincr and autumn. This, to those of ua who are 


ever been published. It contains in all over 833 closely- 
printed pages and over 1,400 wood-cut represeotations of 
plan!a used in flower garden decoration. The first page* are 
dovotfd to variotu subjects that and to the beauty of th i 
garden, such as rock gardens, plants of tine form, critiques 
on gardens already in exisleaire, pointing out their faults aa 
well aa their moriU. They consist. In short, of a valuable 
and instructive tssay on taste as applied to garden 
ornamentation.” 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 

"The tilt is wr.ttcn in a clear and comprehensive manner. 



to wiilen men's views reJaliogto gardens and gardvniug; and 
his dicta are based upon a notable union of common sensu 
and sound taste This volume may be described as the texu 
book of his principles and practice, and a very exhaustive and 
instructive text-book it is. It embraces an inestimable mat s 
of information, the second part arrang'd in dictionary form, 
and set forth with reinarkanlo cleameM and oompleteness." 

WEST MORNING NEWS. 

"Tbe author has in this splendid work earned tbe high 
praise and deep gratitude of all who desire tbe perfection of 
this natural and national taste—a taste and occupation as old 
as tbe human raoo itself, much lauded fur its simple quietude 
and contemidalive peaniefulness iiy sedate philosophers, and 
sung by enraptured poets.” 

LAND AND WATER. 

"Thoroughly odsp'cd to I he wants of and easily under¬ 
standable l>y the veriest amateur, it should prove an 
invaluable aid to everyone interested in tte culture of 
flowers, and should find a p'aoe on the book-» helves of every 
gardener, experienced or otherwise. .... In short, it 
seems to supply a want that has for some time been most 
seenly fell, an-v armed with it tbe merest tyro tan boldly 
attempt gardening. ‘ 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

" In point of comprehensiveness precision, and accuracy, 
combined with admirable external get-np, ft assumes very 
much the charac'er of a bigh-class encyclopu'dia, devoted to 
a patUculassubject in all its relations. In all that pertains | 
to tbe poaitioo, style, and laying out of the flower garden, and ' 


wi ariftl by Ui»* <• >ii»tanl repiUiliun of a few forms and a few 
varielie.-t by which all our gardens seemed llUed up after tbe 
same pattern, is welcome news.'' 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

"We have It on the authority of Emerson that he who 
employs s hireling to cultivate his Radish-beds wilfully and 
deliberately deprives biniself of a delicate pleasure that hsd 
far betu*r have remaintd in his own hands. If this be true 1 
in regard to the cultivation of a hiimUe vegetable, then ihe I 
growing of flowers must be rejgarded as a pleasure of a very j 
high oraer. The writer of this book is an advo.'ote for the 
roasooable in this delightful science as opposed to the 
fantastic. All right-mine ed people will follow him in his I 
i-nndemnatinn of stucco sdjiincta to the flower garden and I 
(he abomination of msny kindred heresies. The m«in > 
|K>rtion of the work, that devoted to a leiicograpbioal 
arrangement of all the plants miited for on door cultivation, i 
is admirable, and the engravings aro as good aa they can be.” 

FIELD. ' 

"This comprehensive book will, of course, h« of most 
utility to persona who have large gardens; but those lovem ! 
of ganlcning who have morn reslri«‘tud opportunities to 
profit by it will also find it interesting and vsaualde.” 


SCOTSMAN. 


"Altogether the book w 11 be of the greatest value; it 
happily oomNnes tbe exposition of general rules and 
princi^es with an immense store of practical instruction and 
detail. ‘ 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


"This is liy far tbe host book on tbe flower garden that has 


but by the frr e use of a numljer of well-drawn engravings Ih- 
autbor mak'S his meaning so explicit that not even the 
dullest can fall to understand. But tbe great aim of the 
writer Is to encourage a natural and artistic style of garden¬ 
ing in prefers noe to the geometrical floral puxxles whi<^ a few 
years ago weie the prevailing fashion In our parks and 
gardooa. The largest part of the volume, hovrever, is devoted 
to a description of hardy flovrers suitable for English gardeoH 
in all psrts of tbe island. Tbrse descriptions embrace all 
materl^ facts, su' h as the habit, colours, and modes of 
culture; end ei tbe flowers ere also arranged under their 
popular names, the rsader unacquainted with the botanical 
name will have no diffloulty in at once finding out any plant 
he may require information about.” 

J. WILKINSON ELLIOT. Esq.. 
Plttsbargh. Pa. 

‘ The best book on gsrdoping ever published and worth 
more than ail other books oo gardening and landscape' 
gardening is Wm Bo'iinson's 'The English Flower Garden.' 
Whatever succesi I have made as a landscape gardener I 
owe to the inspiration of this book. It not omy teaches 
good gardening, but what is quite as important, condemns 
bad gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for bolli. 
This book has done more to Improve the gardeoing in 
England than all other influences combined, and 1 wiili it 
were In my power to secure its resdiog by all thoughtful, 
intelligent people in this country. The book U very coir- 
prehenslve, treating of the arrangement of various styles cf 
gardens, and contains descriptions of almost every irrr, 
shrub, pl^t and bulb of value used in ornamental 
gardening. " 


ORDINARY EDITION, 15s. Post free, 15s. 6d. SPECIAL EDITION (2 Vols.), bound In sage green morocco, One Guinea. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, & of aU Booksellers; or from this Office, 37, Southampton St., Strand. London. W.C. 

Original from 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

No seed-bed rubbish sent from JOHN 
POTTS’. All goods Car. Paid. 12s. 
worth charged as 10s. 

GRAND 2/6 COLLECTION OF GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

2 Gloxinias. 2 Begonias, 2 Smilax, 2 BaUias, 2 Balsams 
2 8edumB, 2 Heliotropes, 2 Bolanums, 2 Iry-leared Gera¬ 
niums, 2 Tradnscantias, 2 named Fuchsias, 2 Veronicas, 
^ retunias, 2 Oannas 2 Niootiana afUais ; the 30 plants, cv 
paid, 2s^6d. 12 Ice Plants, Is. M. 12 Tobacco Planta, Is Sd. 
fi large Deutzias. Is. 3d 12 Smilax, Is W. 12 Fuchsias, true 
to name. aU different, 2 b. Ditto, mixed. Is. 3d. 12 Balsams, 
Is. 3d. Is Ooleus, Is. 3d. IS Bolanums, Is. 6d. 6 Bcen^ 

Geraniums, Is. 6d. 12 Heliotrooes, Is. 6d 8 Mother of 

Thousands, Is. 3d. 12 Scarlet Salrias. Is. 6d. 12 Trades- 

c»Taia Zebrlna, Is. 3d. 25 Btocks, Is. 3d. 25 Asters, Is. 3d. 
12 Fringed Petunias, Is. 3d. IS mixed Geraniums, Is. 3d. 
JS Bdyer-leaf Geraniums, Is. 8d. 6 Hydrangfas, Is. 3d. 2 
Aspidistras (1 rariegated, 1 green) and 1 India-rubber-plant, 
the 3 for Ss. M. IS Seedling Carnations, Is. 6d. 12 Sweet 
William " Holbom Glory," is. 3d. 18 Hybrid Pyrethrums, 

Jr. M. 6 largelrieh Ivy. Is. Rd. 12 Tomato plants. Is. 3d. 
IS Olimbiog Hops, Is. 3d. Tuberous Begonias, 1 each of 
scarlet, white, pink, orange, and yellow, the 5 for Is. 3d.: 18 
for 2s. 6d. : these are all started. 6 grand Gloxinias, Is. 6d. ; 
12 for 2 b. 6d. 

All Roods o&r. paid and arnaranteed to 
Rive satisfaction. 

PEAT FOR OBCHIOS, fto. 

Grand Fibrous Peat, the beat procurable, 3s. per sack 
Silver Sand for potting rarp-wes, i owt.. Is. 6d.; 1 owt., 28.6d 
All goods carriage paid except peat and saod, which will 
be put F.O.R carriage forward. Special prices for quantities 
on application. 

JOHN POTTS, 

THE NURSERIES, RAINFORD, LANCASHIRE, 


Plants Worth Buying. 

UNEQUAUEO VAIUE. CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASHT 
Grand New ^ White Hanslna Lobelia, for 

poU and window boxes, unsurpassed, 4 for Is. 3d.; 

8a 6d. doz. Lovely Dark Blue Hanging do.. Is. 3d. 
dw ; 88. Bd^. 100. Doz.-fl.d. 

BeddlnR Ooranloms, mixed, from pots .. 
Goranlnms, namea, oest vanetles only, 8 for Is. 9d. 
C^ranlnms, grand new and extra choice, 6 for 38. . 
Ooranlums. Ivy-leaved, best named dbl. var.,6,l8.6d. 
BSRonlas. best bedding va'leties 6 for 2i>. 

^IcnSf finest named exhibition var., 6 for Is. 3d. 
C amy annla. lovely white, hanging, 4 for Is 3d. 


, finest Cactus Show, and Pompone. 6, Is 6d. 
•tTW Vlobulns. 8troD|( gee<i ling^ .M. 100 1 


AS. finest named exhibition var., 10s. 6d. lOU 
three Phenomenal, ditto, distinct, for la 3d. 
Barnson’s Musk* extra strong, 6a 6d. '00 
EUrdranRea* Dr Hogg, lovely pure white, 4 for Is 3d 
Lobelia. Emp. William, Snowlnll Improved, Sutton’i 
Dwarf Bine, and niagnifica, ail 3a 61.100; 50 for 2s 0 9 

Leinon>eoented Verbenas, extra strong, 6,1 b. 6d. 2 a 

nerttee* large white and yellow. 6 for Is. 3d. .. 2 3 
“1 Flowersi blue or white, 2 for Is. 3d. .80 

-^^^jnlnma show, Regal, spotted, 6 for 2 b. 6d. 4 0 

llVla patens, lovely old-fashioned blue, Ifs. 6d. 100 1 9 

DRle Gaotns Danilas, strung plants, IOh. 6d. .. 1 9 
--JIRlO Petunias, magnificent frfnged. 6 b 6d. 100 .. 1 3 
Abi Quoen of Market, Cometi Victoria« Pswny-flowerecL 
dwarf ChrysanthemuEu, all 50 for Ig. 6d.; 2s, 6d. JOO 
Stocka finest German Ten-week. 50 for Is. 6d ; 28. Rd 100 
Annual Cbrysanthemuma Everlastings, Tageiea Marigolds", 
French or African, lemon or orange. 50 for Is. 3d.; 28 3<1 
100. Trop(»olum Empress of India, 50 for Is. 6d.; 28. 6d. lOo! 

SPECIAL 0FfER.-14 DAYS ONLY. 

^'A‘'c’Tn8“'li“iHuSS.SjyS 

toe very least 3s. 6d.: with orders of Ss., 6 ditto; or with 
3 b. 6d. ordera 3 ditto. 

RIGQ & FIXTER, 

Nnrserrmen A Floris ts, Caversham, RoadlnR. 

Cactus Dahlii^. 

SPECIAL CLEARANCE OFFER ! 

4 PlantF, grandest 1S9S Novelties. 

4 PUnts, grandest 1897 Novelties. 

4 Plants, previous greatest favourites. 

The above 12 PUutj, post free, for 5/- only. 

. 12 CACTLia DAHLIASv older varie¬ 
ties, as usual, 2/6, free. 

EDWARD BADMAN, NURSERIES, HAILSHAIR, SUSSEX. 


120 PLANTS FOR 6/- 

■pnWARD BAUMAN’S BOX OF PLANTS 

contains: 60 Geraniums (mixed coloura including 5 
choice Ivy-leaved), 10 Yellow Caloeolarlaa 10 Fuchsias, 10 
Sw^t Heliotrope, 10 Ageratum, 15 Blue lobelia, and 5 
Verbenaa All well rooted and sure to please. Half the 
^ 6d., post free, 9d.; half Collection, 6d. extra. 
NCKIE.—10 choice Dahlias gratis with each whole Collection, 
5 with each half. P.O.O. with order. 

EDWARD BIRMAN, NURSERIES. HA ILSHAM . SUSSEX. 

■pND OF SEASON’IS PKHJE8.—iW Cwm- 

^ Uo^ best named sorts, 6 for 2 b. ; 38. 6d. per doz. 
E^rlTChrysanthemums, finest sorts, named, including the 
new Cn^n Pride and Pride of the Market, only Is. Sd. per 
doz; 7*. m Double Petunias, grand varieties to name, 6 for 
1». 6d.; 2 b. 6d. per doz., from single pots. Double Begonias, 
magnifi^nt varieties from single pots, named, 2 for Is 3d.; 
6s. per doz. Bouvardias, named, 2a. do*. Begonia Gloire de 


Digitizea by 


Iside Nursery, March, Cambs. 

V Go gle 


JOHN GREEN, f.r.h.s., 

Offers the ffoUowlnR free to your door for 
Caidi wl^ Order. 

I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 

6/" Case Dahlias.— This is a marvellous bargain. 
30 suirarb varieties of Show, Fancy, Pompone, Cactus, 
Ac. All true to name. If preferred, customers can 
ha^ all Cactus varieties. This Case is richly worth 10/-. 

6/- Case Zonal Goranlnms.— For winter bloom 
these have no eoual. Poc at once: grow on outside ail 
the summer, and take into greenhouse in September, 
and you will be rewarded all the winter with heaps of 
bloom. This Case contains 20 superb varieties, all true 
to name; every one richly worth 8d. 

Giant MarRnerite Camations.-Gem8 for cool 
greenhouse In winter. Now is the time to pot. Grow 
outside all the summer, and take into greenhouse to 
September, and they will bloom all the winter Per 
doz., 3.'-. 

Chrysanthomnms. — A few more dozen early 
doweriag for the garden to clear cheap. Per dozen 
«-»rtB, all true to name, 3/-; better pelecrion, 4/-. 

Strawberry-plants.— ]^yal Sovereign, per 100,5/-: 
Emperor William Ithe earliest of all), per 100, 5/-; 
Latest of All, per 10(^ 6/-; 5 varieties, 20 of each, 6/-, 
free for cash. 

Winter Greens. &C.—Brussels Sprouts, per 100, 
2/3: Cauliflowers, early and late, per 100 2/3; Broccoli, 
early and late, par 100, 2/3: Cottager s Kale, per 100, 2/3; 
Cabbages, autumn and winter, per 100, 2/3; Sprouting 
Brocooli, per 100, 2/3; 1 score each of above 9 sorts, 4/6 

JOHN GREEN,DEREHAM 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 

THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. CARRIAGE PAID. 
TESTIMONIALS OP RECENT DATE. - Mrs. K., 
Ambleside: “ Very much pleased with your plants." Mrs S , 
Reigate: " Arrived quite fresh; nice s' urdy pjants. Than ks 
for Uberality.” A- E. B., Esq., Cheshire: "I must say I am 
quite delighted with b ^th quantity and quality, and shall 
certainly recommend your fair and business-like methods." 

4 Campanula isophylla alba (for window-boxes).. .. l" 

15 Carnation Margaret, very frag^t. mixed colours .,10 

100 Pyrethrum aureum (Golden Feather)..20 

12 Dahlias, single, choicest hybrids, all colours .. 

12 Dahlias, single, dwarf, new hybrids, various .. 

25 Pefilla compacta, bronze foliage, bedder 
6 Cucumber, new Japanese climbing, very hardy 


1 0 
1 3 
1 0 

6 Cucumber Long lU^e veryprolLffc * !! 1 0 

6 Vegetable Marrows, Moorez Cream " or " Custard "10 
25 Tagetes signata, yellow bedder _ . 1 3 

4 Vinoa rosea, ooulata, grand for greenhouse ..13 

12 Thunbeiviz alata, useful climber, mixed oolourg ..13 

6 Torenia Foumieri, rich blue, pot plant . .. .13 

40 Aster Belteridge’s(filled, 12vars., mixed .. !. 1 3 

40 Aster Bolts Dwarf Bouquet. 12 vars., mixed .. ..IS 
40 Aster, dwarf Chrpth. fid., 12 vars., mixed .. ..IS 

40 Aster, Comet or Poodle. 12 vars., mixed .. ..IS 

40 Stocks^ouble, largs-fld., 12 vars, mixed ..13 

40 Phlox Drummond! grandiflora, 12 colours, mixed .! 13 

4 Hop, new variegated, srand climber .10 

25 Ageratum, Imperial dwarf blue bedder.13 

4 Aloysia citriodora (Lemon-scented Verbena) .. ..10 

13 Salvia Bluebeard, continuous flowering, dwarf .. 10 

4 Lophospermum scandens, grand climber .. ..10 

4 Maurandya Barclayana grandiflora (climber) .. ..10 

8 Rivina humilis (Rouge plant), fruits very freely ..10 

4 Trachelium coeruleum, grand pot plant. 10 

12 Salvia patens, beautiful blue, grand ^kes .. ..20 

12 Nicotiana afflnis (sweet-scented Toba^) .. ..10 

100 Lobelia Blue King, the beet varieto .. .. ^33 

50 Lobelia, giant white.23 

18 Petunias, single, fringed vars., all colours .. ..10 

13 Heliotrope, best vars.. Is. 2 Draesana australli .. 10 

4 Grevillea robusta. Is. 4 Golden Moss.10 

3 Panicum variegata, 3 Isolepis, 3 Tradesoantla (the 9) 1 3 
25 Antirrhiniuus, dwarf, in 6 pand named varieUes, 

very showy and continuous blooming.16 

13 Pentetemons, Gloxinia-fld., giant strain, all ooloun 1 0 
12 Verbenas, Auricula strain, 3colours, named.. 1 0 
100 Verbenas, Auricula straiu, 3 colours, named, grand 

plants . 6 6 

25 Marigolds, French dwarf IS 

4 Eucalyptus, Blue Gum. fever disinfectant .. ..10 

6 Hmilax (climber), grand for cutting . 10 

All above plants have been transplanted, and are sturdy 
grown, specially for travelling. Kindly compare these with 
extra cheap stuff from store pots or seed-beds. Smaller 
quantities at same rates. 

128. worth for lOs. Cash with order. 

S. ROGERS & SONS, 

Waoteni and Nene Nnnertas. WUttleaea. 


“OH! WHAT A SURPRISE 111” 

« -pUCHSlAS AS LARGE AS A TEACUP.” 

-1- Blooms lOL inches In diameter and 7 inches long. 
See notice under ‘^Floral Wonders," io AntaUur OanUning, 
June S^d. Nice plants, blue, white, and yellow, the 3 for 28. 
(The latter is not so large.) 

THE CARTWHEEL FLOWERII! 

K ERACLEUM GIGANTEUM.—Whif« 

flowers, 3 to 4 feet across, grand foliage, 12 feet hijili. 
Plant in the open now for next summer. Strong bulbs. Is. 6d. 
each : 2 for 2 b. 6d.; 6 for 5e. All free. 

I. GOODY, F.R.H.8., BELCHAMP, CLARE, SUFFOLK. 


LOVELY IRISH ANEMONES. 

The St. Brigid Strain I ! ! 

GIANT ARDCAIRN FANCY POLYANTHUS I 

Both have been a rare sight at Ardcairn, Cork, this season. 

Seed, iB., iB. Gd., and 28. 6d. per packet. 

WM. BAYLOR HARTLAND, 

DAFFODIL AND TULIP GROUNDS, ARDCAIRN, CORK. 


’S DAHLIAS 

O/fi PFR ppZSN, Our Selection, all from single 
iT'V ^ varieties in Shows, Fancies. 

CMtns (true), and Pomponos. Send for a Catalogue 
No firm ^n serve yon better. 12 , in 12 vars., any 

66CvlOO| x8« 

" I have great faith in your firm. The Dahlias I sent for 
last year were the best that 1 got from anywhere, and I got 
some from 5 different firms."-A. G , Sheffield, 30th Jan, 1899. 

^ GRAND NKW CACTUS DAHLIAS. 

^ aprIcoN Is.; Ktliel, light yellow. 

Is. . Island Oneon, light mauve, is.; Mary Service, 
pinkuh-heUotrppe, Is.; Stella, rich crimson, I 3 : Tillie 
salmon and pale rose. Is. each; or the Set of 6 for 5e. 6d. 

The foHowmg 13 new CaotUS Dahlias post free, for 
«s. 6d. : Cinde^ll^M.; cycle, 9d • Charles Wood- 
brldfire 6d.; Earl Pembroke, 4^.; FuslUer, 6d ; 
lon^ 9<1 : J. E. I^wer, ixL; Mai>^ Kei^ 6d. ; 
Annie Jones, 6ti ; Mrs. O. Sloan, 6d. ; Mrs. Monte- 
fiore, 6d.: Mrs. Wilson NobloTfid.; bukrflsh, 9d? 
Ibe above 13 varieties, 6e. fid., poet free. Single plants at 
p rices quoted. 

the POPULAR SET. — The following 18 nnsur- 
oi,i,^Tanetie8 uf CaotUS Dahlias, poet frve, for 4 s. 

T Oosford. Glorlosa, 


-j---, Dellcata, Violet Morsan* 

1 he Set, poet free, for 48. 

"We are much pleased with the plants, which are all 
strong, well grown, and finely rooted speoimens."—G eo. 
B^^.^U8selburgh. May9. 1899 

PURS^ITE everlasting pea. the moat 

uaeful hardy plant for cutting purposes in cultivation; 
lovely ivory-white flowers produced in the greatest profu¬ 
sion. 9d. each; 3 for Is. 3d : 12 for 58. 

BEGONIAS for beddinar ont. 

Blvle Boaronias. in separate colours, 28. fid. and 48. 

doz. These are nice strong plants. 

Double Bearonlas, in separate colours, 78. fid and 98 
doz. Thew are spl-ndid stuff, and a ill soon be in flower. 
rs.¥ AvwrtTcaniage paid at above prices. 
GLADIOLI, mixed, 9d. doz.: 6 b. 100, to clear. 

5 1 OUR SUPERB COLLECTION of 
|h bedding & BORDER PLANTS, 

I 5;- on rail, or carriaare paid 

tor 6 6, 

Oontaining 100 strong, welI.roo*^ed plants, romposed of 

Boffon^ Paufties, Geraniuma Dahliaa, Core- 
,Fuchsia, LobeUa, Caloeolarlaa Ac, Ac. 

ITalf Collection. 28. 6d ; or carriage paid, 38. This la the 

beat value in the Trader 

FiM Descriptive CATALOGUE Post Free. 

All Cash Orders of 28. fid. carriage paid. 

KERR BROS., florists. DUMFRIES. 

GEO. BOYES & COT 

Finest quality that can be bonaht. So say oar 
Customers, ope daily srrown tor 
sondlnn by post. 

pHKYSANTHEMUMS TO CLEAR—We 

V-F off or the finest varieties. 12 superb sorU. to include Major 
Bonsffon, ruxedo, Mrs. Weeks, Ac., very strong plants. 2s. ; 
24 for 38. fid. 

70NAL GERANIUMS. — Pearson’s Single, 

LA pips 3 inches across, trusses immense. 12 grand varieties 
for 3s. fid. 

OPOTrEI) CALCEOLARIAS. — 12 atroiig 

^ plants, 28. ^ 

fi non ^LJCHSIAS.—The finest single end 
\J^\J\J\J double varieties, include many new ones, 12 for 
Is. 6d ; 21 for 2s 6d All strong plants. 

T^ARGA RET CARNATIONS.—Very popular 

J-U- for bedding, very profuse bloomers, sweetly scented, 12 
strong plants. Is fid. 

TTELIOTROPES. — Very sweet, 12 strong 

■LL plants. Is. 6d. ® 

QOLEUS.—12 beautiful varieties for Is. fid. 

T OBELI AS.—Finest dark blue, all from uut- 

-*-• tings, 34. fd. per 100. Large plants. 

jy^AlDEN - HAIR FERNS, strong plants, 
A FERNS. — 12 strong plants, 

2s. fid.: 6 for Is. 6(L ® 

"pOUVARDIAS.—Fine winter bloomers, very 
AJ sweet finest varieties, Garfield. The Bride, odorata alba, 
Ac.. 6 for Is. 3d.; 12 for 2 b. AU strong plant*. 

•T'REE CARNATIONS.—A Great Speoialit.y 

A- (winter bloomers', blooms from 2 to 3 inches across, very 
sweet. Maud Dean, Rose Queen, Deutsche Brant, Eldorado, 
Ac,, 12 of the very best, 48.; 6 for 28. 3d. Give them a trial. 
All poet free for cash with order onlf. 

STIJgTONE PARK MuRSERIEg, lEICESTE R. 

A Wonderful Offer! 

^ Per Do* - s. d. 

Gloxinias, finest varieties, some in bud ..16 

MBOnias, single, giant flowering.If, 

Faobsias, best extra strong plants . 1 i; 

Salvlxi. splendid flowering .. . i 6 

ToreniaFournieri. for po*s. royal b'.iie .. 1 fi 

Grevillea robusta, very choice .. 1 fi 

Cobsea soondens, lovely flowering climber . ..16 

Coleus, most briUlant tints . 16 

CypernS, p vtty umbrella plant . 16 

Smilax asparaaroldes, grand for cutting .. ..16 

Ferns in fine variety—Pteris crisizta. eta 16 

Verbenas, Geraniums, Dahlias. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Ac , at B,me prices. 

All post free for cash with order. 

Mr. L C.. gardener to the Marquess of Abergavenny, 
a rites" The plants you sent I think are excellent." 

JAMES GREEN, F R.H.8., 

REL IANCE NURSERIES. MARCH . 

A STERS AND STOCKS, best strains only. — 
S' 15S.-JAME8 JAMES, 

Pineden, Wellingboro. 

Original frnrri 
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RASPBERRIES. 

Ip Rigpberries are nob the moet oervioeable of 
all hardy fmits, at leaot they raok amongot the 
moat reliable ones. Rarely indeed do we have a 
failure from any oanae. Now and then an 
exoeaaively cold* wet gammer—happily, a rare 
viaitation—may fail to develop ripened eanes^and 
these probably die back in the succeeding winter, 
or an exceptionally hot, arid summer may create 
such poor growths that the next seaMoa’g fruit 
produce is poor also. This latter difficulty can, 
with the aid of mulchings and waterings, be more 
easily overcome than can the former one. If not 
one of the most important of fruits, at least 
the Raspberry is universally grown, often ex¬ 
ceedingly well. At the latter end of the nine¬ 
teenth century we have some excellent varie¬ 
ties, and a wide range of selection. In the 
earlier years of the century some half-dozen 
distinct varieties were in cultivation, the beet 
of these being the Old Red and the Old White 
or Yellow Antwerp. These are still largely 
grown, but in ne case where a knowledge of 
superior varieties exists. Now it would not be 
dim :ult to make up a list of twenty varieties, 
yet some half-dozen comprise the best and moet 
generally grown, and these seem to be more 
than enough to satisfy ordinary requirements. 
Of red varieties. Superlative, the great variety 
of the day, Biumforth’s Seedling, and perhaps 
Carter’s Prolific rank amongst the best 
for garden culture; and in the market 
fields Norwich Wonder, Hornet, and North¬ 
umberland Fill basket are probably the 
beet. The White Magnum Bonum is the 
finest white so far, but when the new 
White Superlative, a really white form of that 
superb variety, becomes plentiful, that will 
without doubt become the leading white. Occa¬ 
sionally one meets with what seems to be a little 
known, or perhaps a seedling, variety ; as, for 
instance, I know a strong-growing variety that 
throws out unusually long side-shoots, in this 
respect quite excelling Superlative, and because 
the laterals are thus extended the bearing goes 
on some time longer than is the case with 
others. The fruits are red, fine, and of excel¬ 
lent quality. To have such a prolonged fruiter 
is no doubt a distinct advantage. Mot many 
care to grow the autumn fruiters, as the fruits 
then seem rather out of season, and are also 
rather acid. But most varieties, if their 
previous season’s canes be cut away, will carry 
fruits in the autumn on their summer shoots. 
This is, however, a practice hardly worth 
followinff. Few fruits of their dwarf nature 
endure longer on the ground than will Rasp¬ 
berries, if well oared for. It does not follow 
that allowing breadths to jremain under such 
oonditions for many years is good practice, but 
oases have been known where on deep, rich, re¬ 
tentive soil plantations have continued to be 
profitable for half a century. Ordinarily it is 
well to limit the age of a plantation to ten or 
twelve years, except where very favourable con¬ 
ditions inrevail; and where/ST^ensive breai^s 
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are grown it is wise to plant more or less ever^ 
year, as in that way a fine profitable stock is 
maintained. 

In planting, a primary consideration should 
be to select a naturally deep, retentive soil, 
and where not previously well worked, then 
it should be so by trenching and manuring. 
There can be no doubt but that, costly as the 
labour of trenching may be at the first, it is 
amply repaid and with interest when planted 
with Raspberry canes, as the better the ground 
is done at first the longer will the breadth 
profitably endure. Very strong suckers are 
not the ^t for this purpose, especially if lifted 
from near the stool, for these are seldom so well 
rooted as are those suckers that come up, if 
allowed, more remote from the stools. These, 
as a rule, are abundantly rooted, and as in the 
ordinary course of treatment after being 
planted they are cut hard back to the ground, it 
is of far more importance to have a good cluster 
of fibrous roots in the soil than a cane ever so big 
that has been out away. Planting of these 
young suckers may be done quite early in the 
autumn if desirable, provided the weather be 
fairlv moist, as the leafage helps all the more 
quimily to promote root-action, and that is a 
matter of primary importance. If the weather 
and soil be very drp it may be wise to defer the 
transplanting until November. When done, 
however, some ordinary care should be taken 
not to unduly expose the roots to harsh drying 
winds. A very little trouble tedcen to keep 
them protected is later well repaid. 

For field culture planting in clumps seems to 
be the best method, whilst in gardens there can 
be no doubt but that planted in rows singly, the 
plants being 12 inches apart and the rows 4 feet 
apart, is good practice. For this plan it is 
needful to have a rough trellis of two or three 
stout wires or stoips of wood fixed along each 
row of canes, as then tying is rapidly done, and 
the canes standing singly get much more spa^ 
and light than is the case when, planted in 
clumps, the canes, some five or six in number, 
are closely tied up to wooden stakes. Practice 
in this respect varies very much. Some allow 
their canes to remain fully 6 feet in height, and 
are bunched to the stakes as closely as i^s in a 
bundle of sticks. Others out back to 4 feet or 
5 feet, and either also bunch the canes tightly 
or are content to tie the tops only rather 
loosely, thus enabling the stems lower down to 
bulge outwards and get more room. But the 
great aim in all cases would be to encourage free 
breaking towards the tope of the canes, as the 
more the fruiting branches are kept above 
the ground the letter for the fruit, which is 
finer, richer flavoured, and sweeter, and lees 
liable to harm from plants than is the case 
where breaking low down is encouraged. For 
that reason espwially, the single row of canes 
tied to trellises is so much the best. The mar¬ 
ket grower must, of necessity, cut his canes hard 
back to at least 3 feet in height because he can¬ 
not afford to furnish trellises or stakes to sup- 

g 3rt them. They have to support themselves. 

ut then his soil is rarely trenched—perhaps/ 
at the most, has been deeply ploughed only— 
and although he does not fail to manure freely, 
yet he seldom gets canes so tall and stout as the 


deeply-worked soil of gardens produces. If, 
however, he gets a fairly remunerative crop, he 
is very well content, and rare it is where culture 
is at all fair that such is not the case. The 
marketing of the fruits gives some trouble, as, 
because of the very soft, juicy nature, they can¬ 
not be sent in bulk in ordinary baskets ; hence 
they go to the markets and dealers usually in 
tube or pails. As a dessert fruit the Raspberry 
is entitled to a good position. It has much less 
sugar than many fruits, yet those fully ripe and 
of the best qualit}’^ are pleasantly sub-acid and 
prove a welcome change on the table to many 
other fruits. Gather carefully with stems 
attached, the fruits bein^^ thus untouched, and 
going direct to the table m the baskets in which 
gathered, they mwit warm appreciation at any 
meal. _ A. 

Pill68 {T ).—A little bottom-heat is neoessa^ 
for Pines even in the hottest weather, but in 
renewing the plunging-beds now a good deal of 
the old stuff will do again. If tan is used the 
old bed can be passed through a ^-inoh sieve, 
and the fine stuff taken out. Most Pine growers 
overhaul their plants now; some of the sno- 
oessions require more pot-room. Old stools 
from which Pines have been out may have 
suckers taken off, and then be thrown out. 
Some planta which are already in good-sized 
pots may do with a top-dressing. Any large 
plant which has missed fruiting (these are 
termed stags) may be forced to fruit by dis¬ 
rooting, shaking them out, pruning the roots, 
repotting in same sized pot, and plunging in 
hot-bed. A rearrangement of the plunging-bed 
is always beneficial. Light shades will be neces¬ 
sary now. Close early, with a saturated 
atmosphere. Fruiting-house should be from 
5 degs. to 10 degs. warmer than the succession 
houses. 

Apple flowem—We have received very fine Apple 
flowers from Mr. W. Lewln, Dunoriau Gordeos, sod Mr. 
Wm. Davis, Old School House, Great Barr, in both coMt 
the flowers being of unusual size. 


Transplanting Irises {Tedel), — Flag 
Irises may be sucoessfully transplanted as soon 
as their flowers have withered, if put into good 
soil without allowing their roots to become dry. 
It is important, however, that they should be 
well looked after in the matter of watering 
during hot weather, so that the roots may be 
kept in a moist condition, as, unless this is seen 
to, the rootlets will not take hold of the fresh 
soil, and failing this the pliuits will not be able 
to establish themselves until the autumn, and 
their floweriim in the succeeding year will 
necessarily suffer. The sooner, therefore, that 
you shift the plants, provided you take the pre¬ 
cautions above suggested, the better will be the 
chance of a satisfactory flowering season in the 
coming spring. Spanish Irises, on the other 
hand, are better left until their foli^e has died 
down before transplanting :bnt as in your case 
this is impossible, they should be taken up, 
plated in the fresh soil, and well watered in. 
^e bulbs will, neceesarily, be somewhat 
weakened by their premature removal, but 
should recover their strength, if the soil be to 
their liking, after the lapse of a season. 
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GARDBN WORK.* 

Oonservatory. — Climbers in a roomy 
hoase should be a special feature. Taosonias 
are lovely now. Jasminum grandiflorum. Plum* 
bago capensis, Solanum jasminoides, Sollya 
heterophylla, Rhyncospermum jasminoides, 
Mandevillea suaveolens are all beautiful climb¬ 
ing plants, and are now, or will be shortly, 
wreathed with blossoms. The variegated 
variety of Cobaea scandens has beautiful foliage, 
and is well adapted for a cool-house, where 
there is room for the young shoots to hang and 
festoon about. Room also may be found for 
Fuchsias, Tea and Noisette Roses, Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums,” Heliobro^, and the double 
Scarlet ** Geraniums.” Kaspail Improved are 
bright things on walls or pillars, and will furnish 
abundance of flowers for cutting. A good deal 
may be done with baskets. Achimenes, Tro- 
pmolum Cool^ardie (beautiful golden blossoms). 
Ivy “Geraniums,” Petunias, Lobelias, Harri¬ 
son’s Musk, Sddum carneum variegatum, will 
make a nice selection for basket work, with 
Ferns for shady corners. One of the best Ferim 
for a basket at this season is Nephrplepis 
exaltata. Phlebodium aureum is a good com¬ 
panion for it. Both should be started in a 
warm-house and moved to the conservatory for 
the summer when well established. Many plants 
which require heat in winter will do in the 
conservatory now. Bougainvillea glabra, that 
was at one time regarded as a warm-house 
climber, will do well in the conservatory. In 
making borders for climbers the drainage 
must to right, as plants will not thrive if 
there is any stagnation at the roots. Most 
plants will grow and flower well in good yellow 
loam, enriched a little with leaf-mould, with all 
the bits of stick, Beech Nut husks, and every¬ 
thing likely to breed fungus sifted out of it. 
Watering now requires careful attention. 
Ev^ery plant when dry must have a thorough 
s oaking, and it will to necessary to look over pot 
plants twice during the twenty-four hours. The 
evening is a good time for watering, ai then the 
condition of the plants can be better ascertained. 
But during such dry weather as the present a 
plant watered in the evening will require it 
amin before mid-day on the day following. No 
gUss-houso (except the warm stove) should to 
altogether closed in very hot weather, and shade 
either from climbers or something on the glass 
is absolutely necessary, if the foliage and blos¬ 
soms are to be kept in good condition. Hard- 
wooded plants may be taken to a coal-ash bed 
iu a sheltered spot outside, and besides careful 
watering, most to syringed twioe a day. This 
refers chiefly to plwts which have completed 
their growth. 

Stove. —Acalypha Sanderiana reminds one 
of the old-fashioned border annual Love-lies- 
bleeding. It is distinct from most warm-house 
plants, and will do in the conservator;^ 
summer. I do not think it will make an ideal 
market plant, but as it is easily propagated we 
shall soon know if there is money in it for the 
market grower. Caladium argyntes ia a charm¬ 
ing little plant for table decoration, and will 
last well in the rooms. Cyperus altemifolius 
variegatus is a light and elegant table plant, 
and if it only came true from seeds there would 
be a run upon it. Coleuses seem to have gone 
out of fashion, but they are useful for those who 
cannot grow better things. To get colour in the 
foliage they must be grown in strong light. 
Himantophyllums, or Cliviaa, as they used to to 
called, are among the most useful plants for the 
small grower, as they are very accommodating 
as regards tempwature, and when old make 
grana specimens in tubs or large pots. Shade 
must be used now, but as far as possible 
r^;ard shade to glass-houses as a necessary evil, 
to to dispensed with as much as possible. 

Renovating old Vines.— There are 
cases where it pays to renovate old Vines instead 
of rooting them out and planting young ones. If 
an old Vine is healthy then mere age should not 
to used as an argument against its retention. 
If encouraged to gradually renew itself by 
making new rods, cutting awa^ the old rods as 
the young ones extend, there is no reason why, 
if judiciously supported and nourished, a Vine 


* in ooid or northern dieiricU the opereMone referred, 
to render " Qeerdm Work" may be done from tm daye to a 
Tortrdgkt UUer than it here indteaUd, with equally good 
reeuttt* 


should be worn out at thirty years. I am in¬ 
clined to think that Vines with roots altogether 
inside wear out sooner than when they have a 
healthy rojt-run outside iu addition to the bor¬ 
der inside. 1 always find the advantage of 
mulching the inside as well as the outside 
border with something good to encourage the 
surface roots, especially before the hot weather 
sets in. 

Rose-hOUae.—The Perpetuals and early- 
blooming Ro^es generally if in pots will to 
better plunged outside iiov. Climbing Roses 
planted out having Hnished their first bloom 
should be partially pruned, so far at least as 
thinning out weakly growths. Concentrate the 
growing force, and there will to better wood 
and finer blossoms. 

Window gardening. — Give liquid- 
manure to window-boxes, and to Fuchsias, 
Oleanders, and other plants in tubs on the ter¬ 
race or in the forecourt. 

Outdoor g&rden. — The varieties of 
Begonia semperflorens make pretty beds, especi¬ 
ally the purple-leaved variety atropurpurea 
(Vernon). These are easily raised from seeds, 
and if sown in heat in February, and pricked 
off as soon as large enough, they will be ready 
to plant out early in June. In some soils the 
drought is checking the growth of Sweet Peas 
and other things, and both mulch and water 
will be desirable, and liquid-manure will be 
useful to most flowering plants. Those who 
have a good-sized tank, and the command of 
stable manure and soot, may easily make all the 
liquid-manure they require for Roses and other 
things. There should^ a division in the tank, 
close meshed wire-netting will do, or a wooden 
partition in which holes are bored for the liquid- 
manure to flow through. The young shoots of 
Clematis Jackmani should be trained in as they 
grow. Everlasting Peas, both the pink and 
white, make charming pilleir plants, either in 
the border or on the lawn ; need not be closely 
trained. The Grass box may be left off the 
mowing machine now ; the cub Gra?s coon 
dir^appears. In some gardens I notice the Itwns 
where closely cub are beginning to burn. The 
beds of exobics should be encouraged to grow 
freely by frequent hoeing. Better nob use the 
rake, it only seals up the pores of the soil. 

Fruit garden.—In many gardens the fruit 
crop will be a thin one if we except bush fruits, 
which are fairly plentiful. Strawberries are 
later than usual, and the drought is telling upon 
them. Of course small patches may be watered, 
bub on a large scale irrigation becomes expensive 
when hand labour has to do the work. But 
irrigation ia the simplest thing possible when 
the supply is |)lentiful, and elevated suflicientl^ 
to distribute itself. The expense of running a 
few iron pipes about a place is not great, with 
tap] at suitable intervals to which a hose can be 
attached. When fruit-trees are grown in the 
garden round the edges of the vegetable quarters 
do not plant anything nearer than 4 feet of the 
stems, and keep the spade that distance away. 
Stone fruits should have a firm root run, but tne 
roots should be well nourished A tree that is 
making luxuriant growth does not want manure, 
but when the right season comes round (October) 
check the roots. It is the free bearing tree that 
should to manured, and always on the surface. 
Peach-trees may be pruned any time, so far as 
the removal of useful wood is concern^. There 
are naked branches which are no good to the 
tree, and would to better removM. This is 
specially true of trees in pots. 

Vegetable garden.—Discontinue the 
cutting of Asparagus and dress the beds with 
artificial manure, to to watered in, unless 
there is a liquid-manure tauk available. Sow 
Parsley and Horn Carrots for winter use. Sow 
second early Peas. Scarlet Runners may be 
planted for a late crop. Plant Broccoli and 
other winter Greens as fast as ground becomes 
vacant. Keep the hoe going ctmstantly in fine 
weather. Transplant Beet if more is required, 
and thin seedlings to 9 inches or 10 inohe>«. An 
ewly kind of French Baan shmld be sown in 
pre/wence to a late one now. Dravv a little 
t arth up to the stems of Beans, Peas, and all 
green crops of the Cabbage tribe. Sow maiu 
crop of Turnips. If the weather continues diy, 
soak the drills with liquid-manure, and sow the 
feeeds on the damp soil. Look over Gucumbers 
and Tomatoes otten under glass to stop and 
regulate the growth. Any Tomato plants not 


yet planted should go oUt at onoe-^vefy day’s 
delay now acts prejudicially. Things are later 
than usual this season, and every encouragement 
should be given to the Tomato crop. An occa¬ 
sional dose of liquid-manure and a forkful of 
mulch will add to the strength and consequent 
productiveness. Make up Mushroom • bed 
behind a north wall. Plant plenty of Celery. 
Sow Endive and Lettuces. E. Hobday. 


THB COMING WBBK’S WORK. 

ExtracU from a QoenUn Diary, 

July 3rd .—Shifted on Tree-Carnations. Put 
in more cuttings of Miss Jolliffe in frame. 
Sowed more Turnips. Placed a little earth 
round earliest Celery after a good soaking of 
liquid manure. Layered more Strawberry run¬ 
ners. Put in Pink cuttings under handli^hts. 
Shifted on a lot of young Ferns of various kinds. 
Staked and tied Tomatoes in cold-houses. 
Mulched plants in bearing in earlier house. 

July Sowed more Eudive. Thinned 

out earlier sowing and transplanted thinnings. 
Mulched and pegged out Vegetable Marrows 
and Ridge Cucuiubers. Stopped the young 
shoots on cordon Cherries. Mulched late 
Peaches in pots in orchard-house. Looked over 
late Grapes to remove sub-laterals. Pruned and 
top-dressed Cucumbers ■ iu houses. Planted 
Winter Greens of various kinds. Mulched 
between rows of Lettuces. 

Ju/y J/A.—Looked over Pears on walls, and 
thinned the fruit where too thick, remiving 
chiefly small aud deformed specimeus. Mulch<^ d 
Peach and Apricot-trees on south wall, aLd 
gave a soaking of water. Thinned the frniti a 
little more. Quality is of more advan*:a[_^e ihin 
quantity. In the early Tomato house from 
which fruit has been gathered for two months 
young shoots are being trained up from the 
bottom to produce later crop. 

Jidy Cth .—Potted Zonal **Geraniums” for 
winter flowering. Pinched Scarlet Salvias aud 
Eiipatoriums, planted out, to make them bu^thy. 
All spare time is spent now hoeing among crop i. 
Planted more Leeks and late Cauliflowers. 
Tnere is always soinethiog to be dune among 
Roses—thinning out weak shcols. watering with 
liquid-manure, cutting off faded flowers, and 
hunting up suckers. Brier-stocks will soon bo 
ready for budding. If the weather continues 
dry shall water ours. 

July 7th .—Cyclamens in frames are sprinkled 
twice a day in bright weather. Our frames face 
the north, and are rather flat, so they do not 
require much shading, but if the plants at any 
time appear distressed shade will to ujied. 
Shifted on seedling Begonias, and planted 
several groups of various fibrous-rooted Bi^gonian 
as a trial. I think all Begonias may used 
outside iu summer if not put out too early. 

July 8th .—Placed outside a lot of the speci¬ 
men hard-wooded plants, iucluding Azaleas. 
They will be better outside now if properly 
attended to, and that, of course, must be seen 
to. Arranged the Chrysanthemums in rows, 
securely st^ed, and the tops of the stakes 
fastened to a wire strained along the site of 
each row. Sowed early Peas for late crop, and 
Dwarf French Beans after early Potatoes on 
south border. 
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Making a bed of NarolBSi and 
Daffodils {Narcitsus). —Your list ofadoz-ii 
Narcissi is, on the whole, well chosen, but we 
should be inclined to substitute for nanus, 
obvallaris, Orange Ph<vaix, and Stella, the 
following kinds: Johnstoni Queen of Spain, 
Barri conapicuua, Ltedsi amabilis, and Grandee. 
NiniH is not a parti<!ularly striking variety, 
obvallaris often dies out in cultivated ground, 
the double Orange Pheonix lacks the grace of 
single-flowerod varieties, and in Stella you 
merely have a less striking edition of Cynosure. 
Of the four varieties we have named as aabati- 
tute.s Q loon of Spain is a handsome variety of 
the trumpet se tion of a particularly phadng 
clear yellow colour; B.irri conspicuus, with 
primrose-yellow perianth and thort c un edged 
with orange-scarlet, is a very striking form ; 
Leeds! amabilis, one of the Star Daffo ML, is 
ail very-white iu colour and exceedingly graceful 
in appearance; and Grandee is a Late bicolor 
trumpet, very similar to the early Horsefieldi 
and the mid-season Empress. 
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OUTDOOR F1.ANTS. 


THE GENTIANS. 

Gxntius, King of lilyricum, the eastern bound¬ 
ary of the Adnatio, was taken prisoner by the 
Romans about a century and a half before the 
Christian era for encouraging pirates, and died 
in custody. He discovered that a certain plant 
was a very good tonic, and that plant has ever 
since been called Gentiana, after him. This 
plant is generally supposed to have been the 
tall, coarse alpine, common in mountainous dis¬ 
tricts in Central Europe, and known to botanists 
as O. lutea, a preparation of which is still in 
high repute as a medicine. The Roman natur¬ 
alist, Pliny, however, tells us that the Gentian 
has leaves like an Ash-tree, and Dioscorides, 
who wrote a Greek work on medicinal plants 
about the same time, eays it has leaves like a 
Walnut-tree.J^These statements are not true of 
the yellow (ientian, but both Pliny and 
Dioscorides described many plants about which 


a yard high, with stout plantain-shaped loaves 
and four or 6ve close whorls of flowers of a dull 
yellow colour. It cannot be divided or trans¬ 
planted when old, and must be raised from seed, 
which it ripens abundantly. 

The Gentian EIJ.A (G. acaulis) is known to 
everybody, but cannot be grown successfully in 
every garden ; yet those fortunate people in 
whose gardens it grows well without difficulty 
are apt to look with pity, not without some 
contempt, on others who cannot grow what 
seems to themselves so easy a plant. And yet they 
cannot tell the reason why their friends fail, 
and cannot teach them how to succeed. Gen- 
tianella is an excellent test of a good and well- 
drained garden soil, and where the subsoil is 
cold and wet, and the atmosphere tainted with 
stagnant damp evaporating from the ground, 
this mountain plant is one of the first to i-how 
the unfavourable conditions, which little can 
bo done to remedy. 

G. VERNA requires made soil to a depth of 
1 foot or more, and even with that there are 


(Jeiitiaiui eeptemfida In Rev. C. WoUey-Dod'H garden at K<lge Hall, Malpas. From a photograph 
by Mlw Wolley-Dotl. 


species ripens seed plentifully, but prows slowly 
and lives for many years. The height varies 
from 3 inches or 4 inches to 18 inches. A dwarf 
strain may easily be obtained, as the seedlings 
follow the stature of the parents, and the low 
growth is neater than the taller. 

C. Wolley-Dod. 


they knew little or nothing, and in spite of 
their statements, it is probame that this type of 
the genus is the plant originally named after 
King Gentius. 

The genus Gentiana is a very large one. The 
names and synonyms of the species occupy 
nearly twelve columns of fifty names each in 
• ‘ Index Kewensis,” and perhaps there are over 
200 good species known to botany. But the 
number of these in common cultivation is com¬ 
paratively very small, and when we consider the 
vast interval in stature and habit between O. 
lutea, the type, and such dwarfs as G; verna or 
G. nivalis, it is at once obvious that the genus 
cannot bo discussed collectively, but that each 
species must bo dealt with separately. It cm 
hardly be claimed that more than five species 
are in common cultivation in English gardens. 

G. LUTEA is not very often seen, probably 
because it is not very attractive as an ornament, 
and not because there is anything difficult in 
its treatment, as it will grow in any strong and 
well-drained soil, and continue healthy without 
attention for many years. It grows ^uore than 
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] few gardens in which it will last more than four 
or five years without being renewed from seed 
or from the nursery. It wants well wateiing 
in dry w eather through summer, and warm, wet 
winters are unfavourable to it. In many of its 
native places it is probably frozen every night 
whilst in flower. The seedlings should be 
planted in trays, and the contents of the tray, 
when two or three years old, turned out entire 
in spring into the place they are to occupy per¬ 
manently. If planted out in autumn the frosts 
of winter push the plants out of the nound. ^ 

G. ASCLEPIADEA is very robust and Tasting in 
Edge Garden, in which G. acaulis is hardly a 
success. It is better to raise it from seed than 
to divide old plants, which take long to recover, 
and do better when left alone, growing in shel¬ 
tered and w'ell-drained borders 2 feet high and 
as much across. There is a variety with dingy 
white flowers, growing stronger than the type 
but less ornamental. 

G. SEPTEMFIDA, the subject of the accompany¬ 
ing illustration, is the most easily cultivate 
species except in dry, sandy soils. This desirable 


ARRANGING A LONG BORDER. 

In my garden in Sussex I have many borders 
under terrace walls filled with all kinds of 
flowers, but I want now to make a special 
feature of one flower, or a combination of two 
or three in a particular border, which runs out¬ 
side the kitchen garden wall, and faces south¬ 
west. The entire length is about 250 feet, 
breadth “ eleven,” and unable to be made wider. 
A broad navel-path runs along the side of 
border, and about the middle of this another 
path crosses at right angles, through an old 
iron gate into kitchen garden, thus cutting the 
border into two, although the effect from each 
end is still that of one long narrow 
border. My idea is to treat the bor¬ 
der as two by letting the cross path 
bo the division, and covering it with 
arches, so as to break the lung line. 
In the first part of the border (which 
would be about 100 feet) I should 
like a collection of double and single 
Herbaceous Pseonies, intermixed with 
Delphiniums and Cactus Dahlias, so 
that from May to October one flower 
would be a special feature in the 
garden. In the second half of the 
border (about 150 feet) I propose 
putting a collection of Irises of all 
kinds, to be followed by other 
flowers, on the choice of which I 
should like advice, also to be told 
whether my plan when carried out 
would look well. I particularly 
want the colours to be in masses,” 
and not in “dots.” Will you, if 
you approve of my plan, give me a 
list of Irises, Delphiniums, and Her¬ 
baceous Pseonies ? The soil is cold 
and rather clayey. Thanking you 
in anticipation.— East Sussex. 

Your proposed arrangement 
of the long border outside your 
kitchen garden wall is well thought 
out. It would, however, gain an 
enhance beauty if flowering clim¬ 
bers were grown on the wall as a 
background. Large-flowered Clemi - 
tises. Jasmine, Wistarias, Solanum 
jasminoides. Clematis montana, ('. 
Elammula, and Tea and China Ro^es 
should succeed well in south-weatei ly 
exposure. You should prepare the 
soil well in that portion of the 
border in which you contemplated 
planting Pseonies. A depth of 3 feet 
is none too much, and, as Pasonies 
are gross feeders, the soil should 
be well enriched with aninHal manure. 

, As the staple, in your case, appears 

^ to bo of rather a clayey nature you 

should add stable manure to that 
from the farm-yard. The middle 
or end of September is the best time 
to plant Piuonies, as they then get hold of the soil 
with their roots before they go to rest for the 
winter. The following are good, double, 
herbaceous varieties: Agenoria, white, with 
sulphur centre; Agnes Mary Kelway, light 
I rose, paler centre ; Duchess of Took, pink and 
white; Brennus, crimson, semi-double; Jeanne 
d’Arc, rosy-pink, white centre ; Lady Leonora 
Bramwell, silvery-rose ; Leonie, creamy-flesh ; 
Princess May, cream colour; Reine des 
Fran^aises, rose with white centre ; Summer 
Day, creamy-white, semi-double ; Torquemada, 
peach; and Venus, flesh-coloured. Of single 
herbaceous Peeonies, Countess of Warwick, 
flesh; Snowflake, white; Viscount Cross, 
cherry-red; Alton Locke, maroon; Duchess of 
Sutherland, flesh-pink; Emily, bright pink ; 
Stanley, maroon-crimson, and Argus, bright 
rose, are good varieties. P. anemonffiflora and 
its white form are also pleasing, as is P. tenui- 
folia. Both of the latter are species. Of Del¬ 
phiniums the following are handsome, named 
varieties: Autolyous, violet; Bella Donna, 
azure blue; Ben Davies, violet - purple; 
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Hermione, azure and pink ; Ivanhoe, light blue ; 
James Kelway, violet-blue; Lord Charles 
Beresford, sky-blue; Mme. Richalet, cobalt blue; 
Princess Maud, sky-blue, veined pink; Sea Spra>, 
sky-blue and lavender ; Ilta, deep violet-purple 
with black centre, and Beauty of Langport, 
creamy-white. You do not specify the species 
f Iris which you wish to plant largely, but in 
probability you will rely chiefly on the so- 
called German Flag. Of these the following 
will be found a handsome selection : I. floren- 
tina, white tinged lavender ; I. flavescens, pale 
yellow ; I. atro-purpurea, dark purple; I. pal¬ 
lida and pallida dalmatica, difl’arent shades of 
lavender, very sweetly scented ; I. Princess of 
Wales, white, very large ; I. Kochi, reddish- 
purple ; I. Queen of the May, rosy-lilac ; 
1. Madame Chereau, white, margined violet; 
I. Victorine, white and blue netted; while 
Darius, Gracchus, and Virginius are decorative 
varieties. Iris sibirica in its diflerent forms 
should also be grown, and the stately I. orien- 
talis, more commonly known as I. ochroleuca, 
white and yellow, as well as I. Monnieri and 
I. aurea, both of which bear deep, golden- 
yellow blossoms, all three of the latter species 
attaining a height of 5 feet under favourable 


Lilies for such a purpose are the peerless 
Madonna Lily (L. candidum), the scarlet Turk’s- 
cap (L. chalcedonicum), the Nankeen Lily (L. 
excelsum or teataceum), which is a hybrid 
between L. candidum and L. chalcedonicum, 
and is of a pleasing bufif bhade ; the white Mar- 
tagon (L Martagon album), the Orange Lily 
-n- Lilies, of which the 


NOTES ON ORCHIDS. 

The free-flowering nature of Cymbidium Lowi- 
anum and the fact that it carries its bloom- 
spikes fur many weeks are apt, in the case of 
plants not in the most robust health, to lead to 


(L. croceum), the Tiger 
best are L. tigrinum For- 
tunei and L t. splen- 
dens; L. Humbuldti, 
with apricot-bellow blos¬ 
soms, spotted crimson- 
lake; the Panther Lily 
(L. pardalinum), bearing 
when in vigorous health 
flower-stems some 6 feet 
>n carrying 
five dozen 


in height, oftei 

as many as f ^ \ mj _ 

reflexed flowers of differ- 
ent shades of red, hea- 
vily spotted with darker 
colour. L. auratum may 
also be planted with mobt 

decorative results, but ^ 

this species cannot be 

depended upon for a last- 

ing display, since the 

bulbs often die after their 

first season’s blossoming. 

Where, however, they 
become established, they 
increase in beauty year 
by year, and are certainly 

amongst the most effcc- " “7 

tive Lilies that can be 
grown. L. Henry i, 
styled the yellow speci- 
osum, is a handsome Lily 
of vigorous habit that may with advantage be 
added to the collection. In planting Lilies 
care should be taken that no manure comes into 
contact with the bulbs, which should be sur¬ 
rounded with porous, sandy compost. As to 
other herbaceous plants for supplementing the 
Irises in the further portion of the border, the 
following should be found desirable additions : 
Day Lilies, such as Hemerocallis flava and H. 
Kwanso fl.-pl. foL var.; doable white Rockets, 
hybrid Alstra^merias, Lychnis chalcedonioa 
and L. Haageana, Libertia grandiflora. Coreop¬ 
sis grandiflora, S^bioea caucasica, herbaceous 
Phloxes in decided colours, discarding any 
having a washy purple tint; Gypsophila 
paniculate, a charming plant bearing multitudi¬ 
nous tiny white flowers on hair-fine stems, the 
whole having the appearance of billows of floral 
lace work; Inula glandulosa. Campanula 
glomerata, C. persicifolia and its varieties C. 
grandis and C. g. alba, Anthericum Liliastrum 
grandiflorum. Erigeron speciosus, Orobus 
aurantiaca, hybrid Aquilegias, Gaillardia gran¬ 
diflora, Rudb^kia Newmani, Statice latifolia. 
Trollius Orange Globe, perennial Asters of 
moderate growth, such as Aster Amellus 
bessarabicus, A. eriooides, and A. oordi- 
folius and its varietiee, with bulbous 
plants of fine form and striking colour, ^ 
of which may be mentioned the white ^ 
Cape Hyacinth (Galtonia candicans), m 

with its tall flower-spires, the scarlet 
Gladiolus brenchleyensis, and the blue r 

Camassias. The deep blue Salvia patens K 
provides a breadth of exquisite colour- K 


exhaustion. Rather than allow this the spikes 
should be cut after a fortnight or three weeks’ 
flowering. On the other hand, strong, vigorous 
specimens carry their spikes with ease until the 
flowers begin to lose colour, when they may be 
cut and pUced in water, where they last for a 
considerable time. The tall spikes look verv 
pretty and natural arranged in a large bov 1 
with foliage of Arundo conspicua. The flower¬ 
ing house has been very full during the past 
thi^ months, but when midsummer is past t) e 
number of species and varieties in bloom begins 
to decrease. If anything approaching crowding 
has been allowed with such plants as Cattleyas 
or Ltelia purpurata, these will need a little 
careful treatment now. Standing thickly, the 
light available has only reached one part of the 
plant, and as more shade is used than in the 
growing quarters this will also be felt as well 
as a slight exhaustion consequent on flowering 
and a rather dry state of the atmosphere. If any 
are to be repottM they may with advantage go 
back to the mowing quarters for a time to 
recuperate before disturbing them, and it is 
worthy of note that all such as Cattleya Moesia>, 


Qentiana affinis. (See pa^e 231.) 


circumstances, should not be omitted ; while of 
the bulbouB section, varieties of the English Iris 
(I. xiphiodes) and the Spanish Iris (I. Xiphion) 
may oe added to the occupants of the border. 
Of both of these species only self-coloured 
varieties should be planted, and these should 
be arranged in good-sized clamps of one colour. 
A vast number of these Irises nave splashed or 
m ittled flowers, and these fail to give the dis¬ 
tinct colour effect which is obtained from self- 
coloured varieties. Nearly all nurserymen 
catalogue these self-hued varieties under differ¬ 
ent names. In the English Irises the colours to 
obtain are pure white, lavender, deep-blue, and 
claret, while of the Spanish Irises different shades 
of yellow, blue, and white are the only self- 
colours. Canary Bird, bright-yellow ; Orange 
King, deep orange-gold; Celestial, blue, and 
Snow Queen, white, are good named varieties, 
while the old Thunderbolt, a particularly robust 
form, with flowers in which yellow, brown and 
purple are mingled, is an interesting though 
uot particularly showy flower. You mignt 
with advant^e grow clamps of Lilies 
amongst the Fjeonies, as these throw up 
their flower-spikes through the leafage of the 
Pajonies, and perfect their blossoms a ' 
of the latter have shfid their petaj 


The Centianella. 


some of the summer-flowering hybrids in this 
genus, and Lielio-Cattleya should after t his date 
be encouraged as much as possible. Great care 
now is necessary in shading plants of the 
habit of Promena^as, Paphinias, and others, that 
though enjoying a good light at all times, are 
especially apt to be injure by bright sunlight. 
(Compared with the majority of intermediate and 
warm-house plants they ne^ much more shade, 
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Bimply because the foliage ia thin in texture, 
lacking the leathery feel of that of Cattleyas or 
the he^d surface of that of Dendrobiums. It 
is a sensitive class of leafage in fact, easily 
injured by extremes of sun or shade. These 
two after flowering will often need attention to 
the compost, the Paphinias especially being 
averse to an^hing sour or close about their 
roots. The roots are singularly large and fleshy, 
and to push through a hardened lump of peat is 
simply impossible. I like plenty of chopped 
Sphagnum Moss with these, as it does not sour 
easily and may be more re^ily removed than 
peat when it decays. Sound fibrous loam, too, 
of that soft yet tough character termed silky,” 
is a very useful edition to the compost and 
may be used in equal proportions with the 
materials namod, plenty of crocks being added 
to facilitate the passage of air and water. 

Dendrobiums are making good progress, 
and I am more and more inclining to the 
opinion that a fairly cool rigimt at first, 
changing to more heat as 
autumn draws near, is what 


GARDBN PBSTS AND FRIBNDS. 


Beetle on Rose (C7. S. M ).—The beetle 
ou found on your Rose is one of the Weevils 
elondng to the genus Otiorhynchus, to which 
the Black Vine-weevil” also belongs, but I do 
not think is is a specimen of that species. It 
was, no doubt, the author of the injury to the 
accompanying Rose leaf. These weevils gener¬ 
ally feed only at night, hiding themselves very 
carefully during the day. Spread a white cloth 
under the Rose bush, and after it ia dark search 
the bush well with a strong light. They often 
fall as soon as the light is turned on them. If 
they do they can easily be seen on the cloth. 
Tying small bundles of dry Moss or hay on the 
stems is useful, as the beetles hide in them. 
These traps should be searched every morning 
while there are any weevils left on the bush. 
As regards cutting ofl* the leaves of Crocuses 
before they begin to wither, it is often done, I 


are; if they are not, but in the seed-bed, they 
are probably growing too closely together, and 
should be thinned at once. Spraying with 
Bordeaux-mixture three times, with an interval 
of a week between each spraying is the best 
remedy, besides plenty of fresh air round each 
plant.—G. S. S. 

I BrocooU-atems attacked ( ir. R. 

j Ciarkf ).—The stems of 3 ’^our Broccoli,etc., plants 
are attacked by the grubs of a small weevil, 
probably belonging to the genus Baris ; but 
these grubs are so like one another that it is 
very mfficult to name them precisely. It would 
be useless to plant any of the infested plants 
out, as they could never grow properly with the 
grubs within them, and any means that you 
could use to kill the grubs would equally kill 
the plants. The best thing you can do is to at 
once pull up all the infested plants and burn 
them. Do not on any account throw them 011 
to the rubbish heap, as the insects will come to 
perfection all the same if you do. I should if 
possible give the soil a good dressing of gas- 
fime in the winter.—G. S. S. 



these Orchids delight in. A 
close and stufly atmosphere 
at first causes a weak growth, 
but open the houses at 6 

o’clock in the morning and 

let the temperature rise natu- 
rMly and gradually, at the J 

same time keeping abundance S 

of moisture in the air, and 
growth of the right sort— 
hardened as it is evolved— 
will result. Insects, too, will 
be conspicuously al^nt, and ^ 

this at lepst is a step in the 
right direction. Those having - 

many short stem-like pseudo- 
bulbs, in the way of D. , 

pnlchellum or D. Falconeri, 
and the more recent D. Vic- '/ 

toria Regina, should by now 
have made some progress, and 
will soon be rooting. If not ^ 

already done, the compost 
should be seen to, allowing a 
bit of sweet, new material 
about the bases of the steiUH 
If any require potting, it is 
those like D. superbum, that 
flower later than the usual 
run, and have besides a long 
pseudo-bulb or stem to make up. The smaller¬ 
growing section of Oncidium from the West 
Indies, such as O. pulchellum and O. tetra- 
petalum, are often neglected now, and this, 
with a naturally weak constitution, has led 
them to be considered even more diflicult of 
cultivation than they really are. If more care 
were taken to prevent checks by draughts and 
loss of atmospheric moisture—if, in fact, they 
were kept drier at the root and in a more 
regular atmosphere—they would certainly be 
more satisfactory, and, as is well known, they 
are very beautiful. It has been necessary to 
use much more fire-heat than usual, and even 
in the cool-house in the latter part of May and 
beginning of June it was necessary to have a 
little warmth in the pipes. But now that more 
seasonable weather ia with us the usual summer 
treatment will be practised—fe., heavy shading 
and free ventilation on warm, moist nights, 
with abundance of atmospheric moisture that 
settles upon the plants in the shape of dew. 
In all the other departments a full growing 
temperature will be maintained, the Mexican 
house running up well with sun-heat tempered 
by abundant moisture at the roots and in the 
atmosphere, most of the Lrelia species grown 
therein being quite unshaded. H. 


Name of Insects (R. F. J/.).—You are 
quite right in thinking that the grubs you en¬ 
closed had no evil designs against your Carna¬ 
tion plant, but were feeding on the green-fly. 
They are the grubs of one of the hoverer flies, 
which belong to the genus Syrphus; they are 
very common in gardens. These flies have black 
bodies, banded with yellow or white ; the thorax 
is a bright metallic-green. They may often be 
found on flowers or hovering almost motionlees 
near some tree or shrub. The grubs are most 
useful in destroying aphides, and the number 
they will kill in quick succession is astonishing, 
the flies selecting a plant which has aphides ou it 
to deposit their eggs on, and the young, as soon 
as they are hatch^, begin their work of destruc¬ 
tion.—G. .S. S. 


Pyrethrums. — These 
plants have for the past fort¬ 
night been extremely beauti¬ 
ful. 1 do not grow the named 
varieties, but seedlings, and 
some very fine plants may be 
raised in this way when the 
strain is good. Few flowers 
are more beautiful in the 
garden or cut on long stems 
and simply arranged with a 
little of their own foliage. 
Their culture is very simjde, 
seedlings raised in January 
flowering the first season and 
making fine clumps by the 
second. Where the soil is- 
very heavy, a little road-grit 
and leaf-soil, or anything of 
a lightening nature that hap¬ 
pen i to be at hand, may be 
dug in. If the clumps become 
too large, or if there is a 
good variety which it is 
necessary to propagate, the 
clump should be taken up 
in early spring when the 
growth is starting and care¬ 
fully divided with the knife. 
Every crown will make a new 
plant, of course, but it is not 
often advisable to cut them 
up so small as this. As showing how easily 
they are grown, I had occasion to lift some 
old clumps after the flower buds were visible, 
and though late for dividing, they were too 
large for planting, and each one was split 
into three or four, according to s' 7.9. They 
were carefully planted and watered and they 
never looked back, being now in full flower 
and as fine as any in the garden. The dripping 
season has been all in their favour, of course, 
but I am inclined to think a good deal of root- 
action takes place in spring, which helps the 
plants to re-establish themselves, otherwise 
they could hardly look so well. In the colours 
there is considerable variation, but all are 
pretty and worth growing. The single kinds 
are first favourites with me, and some of the 
semi-doubles with long petals and a pretty 
quilled centre are as fine as a Japanese 
Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemum.—H. 

Statlce latlfolla from seed (P/iu!;;.—This ia a 
hardy perennial, eaaily raised from seed in a oold-frame. 
The sellings may be planted out the following spring, 
and will soon grow into good plants. 


Willow Gentian (G. osclepiadea). (See page 2.31.) 


presume for the sake of neatness, but I cannot 
think it is a good plan. It must surely be 
best for the bulbs to have the benefit of the 
leaves as long as possible. Trving to improve 
upon nature cannot, as a rule, be judicious, 
though there are certain unnatural processes, 
such as manuring and pruning, which are useful. 
—G. 8. 8. 

Oella of Rose leaves (H. P. /?.).—The 
little packets of Rose leaves that you sent are 
the cells formed by one of the wild bees, in 
which their grubs are reared. You do not say 
where or under what circumstances they were 
found, so that I cannot tell to what species they 
belong. Please write again, and give what 
information you can about them.—G. 8 . 8 . 

Diseased Oaoliflower leaves ( Water¬ 
man ).—The young Cauliflower leaves that you 
sent were much crushed in the post, but from 
what I can see they are attacked by a fungus, 
probably a ** Botrytis.” You do not in any 
way say whether they are planted out or not. 
From the size of the leaves I suppose that they 


Dianthus callizonus is among the 
choicest of the Pinks, and worth special care to 
make it a success. In point of size it may be 
compared with the more tufted D. alpinus 
or D. neglectus when these are of large size, and 
of richer colour than either. The large, solitary 
blossoms, however, are produced on leafy stems 
that are 3 inches or 4 inches long, the tuft of 
leaves decidedly more spreading than in the 
other kinds named. A patch of this covered 
with its handsome flowers would form a charm¬ 
ing picture, and coming as a close succession 
to other species invests it with additional 
value. 
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No note would be complete without referring to 
the small roots, such as the Forcing, the Scarlet 
Horn, and dem, the latter a beautiful root for 
small gardens, free of core, and remarkably 
sweet and tender. This we always sow in 
June or early July for the next spring supply ; 
indeed, for amateurs’ gardens the Gem and 
Nantes varieties are invaluable. The shortest 
root of all is the Parisian Forcing. This is too 
small, its only merit being for forcing and first 
supplies. In Paris, where early Carrots are 
largely grown, the Nantes is a greater favourite 
than the other, but less early. 

A few words as to culture. If the land is in 
condition I advise a small sowing early in 
February, and, of course, on a warm border in 
a heavy clay soil it may be well to defer sowing 
for a time, say, early in March. It will repay 
the flower to give the soil such additions as 
roa^scrapings, wood-ashes, or burnt refuse of 
any kind; and in land infested with insect 


of course, in severe weather the roots could not 
be drawn. We cover, however, a small portion 
with litter, and the supply is kept going. For 
present sowing we prefer Model or ^m. 
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CARROTS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

The culture of Carrots is very simple, and many 
may ask what can be said or written on such 
a subject. My note, however, will treat on 
methods little known to the amateur, but well 
worth a trial, as good vegetables in a fresh 
condition are a boon not only to the amateur 
but to others who grow in larger quantities. 
The variety illustrated, the Altrincham 
Improved, is not the best typo of Carrot, as it 
is too long when well grown. The Interme¬ 
diate type of Carrot is far more useful, and 
needs less space, which is a consideration in 
small gardens. I fail to see the value of Carrot 
roots from 12 inches to 18 inches in length, as 
in preparation for cooking they must be out, 
and for quality they are not equal to the Short 
Horn, and for exhibition a perfect root of the 
Intermediate t^n[>e would find 
most favour. There are plenty 
of varieties, and, of course, the ___ 

long-rooting kinds have their jdA ' 

value in hot, dry, or light soils, 
as they go down deeply in ' 

Eearch of moisture, and would, p .• 

in such soils, succeed where 
others failed. Of the long-root¬ 
ing kinds the Long Red Surrey, 
a fayourite kind for field 
culture, is largely grown by 
farmers. This is a root of 
great length, the longest Carrot 
grown, but certainly not the 
best. It is a variety I have 
seen, however, placed first on 
account of mere sixe alone. 

This is a mistake, and I am 
glad to say that of late quality 
has been more fully recognised. 

Another very large variety is 
Red Elephant, and this is a 
finely coloured root and valua¬ 
ble for pwr light soils. It is 
the heaviest Carrot I have 
grown, and if size is valued has 
no equals, whilst it keeps well. 

Doubtless Red Elephant is 
much less known than the 
Altrincham and the Long Red 
Surrey. In length it resembles 
the one illustra^, but favours 
the Intermediate in structure, 
as I have had roots nearly a 
foot in circumference. 

The Intermediate section is 
very distinct and most suitable 
for amateurs. It is an excel¬ 
lent selection. Take the Model, 
a sort well named, and one of 
che finest of the shorter section. 

It is doubtless a good type of 
Short Horn, with scarcely any 
core, and excellent for keeping, 
as I find this variety is the las^ 
to run to seed if left in the soi. 
all the winter. This latter prac¬ 
tice I will briefly allude to in 
my cultural notes. 

The Scarlet Intermediate is a 
very beautiful root, well worth 
attention, and most valuable on 
account of its earliness, smooth 
skin, and perfect colour. It is a good keeper, and 
has a dwarfer top growth than some kinds. Much 
the same remarks may be made of Matchless, 
an intermediate Carrot of splendid quality, a 
little longer than the last named, but excellent 
in every way, and for main crop one of the beet 
that can be grown. There are plenty others. 
A good selection of the older James’ Intermediate 
should not be overlooked. Of the short kinds 
the Early Nantes is certainly one of the best. 
This type of root I think most suitable for the 
amateur if the culture is varied. Of course, 
with this kind of root it is useless to sow, say, 
early in the spring, and not make another sow¬ 
ing. In the case of these short or stump-rooted 
kinds frequent sowings are needed, at least 
three a year, but the grower gains greatly, oa 
he gets fresh sweet roots direct from the soil 
daily. In this matter the amateur will think 
sowing often may add to cost, but such is not 
the case, as frequently the seeds are sown 
far too thickly, and a small sowing will fre¬ 
quently go as fir as a larger one once a year. 


SALADS IN SUMMER. 

In many gardens there is a difficulty in finding 
positions cool and moist enough for these, yet in 
good tilth, for it is useless planting or sowing in 
lunmy, badly cultivated soil. Frequent sowings 
of lettuces are imperative if a succession is to 
be kept up, and a good plan is to sow where 
they are to remain, thinning out the plants when 
large enough to transplant, and making a few 
separate rows of the thinning. The check 
given to these by lifting and replanting is slight, 
but it is sufficient to make them a little later 
than those left in the rows, and they make a 
useful succession. Sowing about once in three 
weeks will secure a regular and constant 
supply all through the summer. The ear¬ 
liest sowings will, of course, be made 
under glass, and the plants put out on 
a warm border. Whore Celery trenches are 
got out early the ridges between these are the 
best position for the second early crop, and 1 
am now taking splendid heads of Sutton s 
Favourite Cabbage Lettuce from these. This is 
one of the best of summer varieties, and un¬ 
equalled for crispness and fine flavour, standing 
a long time before running, and early in the sea¬ 
son it comes in before any other I have tried, 
being fit for use in so small a state. 

A good succession to the earliest crops of this 
variety will be found in the brown-seeded Cos, 
plants that have stood the winter on a warm 
border.^ ^ws of Lettuce do capitolly between 
Peas, the ground being usually in good con¬ 
dition for the latter, while the partial shade 

E rovided suits the Lettuce well. Any of the 
ne white Cos varieties that are now to bo had 
under so many different names are good for 
such a position, sowing at the same time as the 
Peas between every other row, and filling the 
intervening ones, after the Peas are stoked, 
with plants drawn from the seed rows. Both 
crops come off together, or at least soon after 
eacn other, when the ground, without any other 
preparation than hoeing, is ready for the latest 
winter Greens or spring Cabbage. 

Radishes may be very simUarly treated in 
spring, but, not being so long in the ground, 
are often sown between other crops, such as early 
Carrots, dwarf Peas of the Chelsea Gem class, 
and others. It is true that no amount of care 
in a hot summer will ^ve us the fine succulent 
roots that we have had so far during the present 
year, but on ^^ood soil, with a little manure 
sown in the drills to give the young plants a 
start, a fair sample may be grown sJl through 
the summer. Chives, 5lustara and Cress, and 
other of the smaller salads may be kept going 
with very little trouble in most seasons, and a 
favourite addition to the salad-bowl in many 
places is a few leaves of Tarragon. 


H Vegetable Marrows.— The plants are 
now growing after a long spell of cold weather, 
and ^ere is often a tendency to gross growth 
and fruits are few in such seasons if the plants 
are growing in rich soil. I would advise closer 
attention to stopping, not allowing the plants 
to become crowded. Much better results are 
secured from plants not given much manure at 
the start, as a sturdier growth will give a greater 
quantity of fruits. Marrows will now pay for 
feeding, and if in rows it is a good plan to mulch 
between these with short litter, liberal supplios 
of liquid-manure also greatly benefiting the 
plants. In many gardens the fruits are left 
much too long on the plants. They are much 
best cut in a small state before seeds form, as 
then others set. In dry soils after a hot day 
I have found watering overhead late in the day 
of great benefit. A late lot of plants sown 
specially for the purpose will be useful. I 
plant these rather close, stop hard, and at the 
approach of frost in the early autumn givo ® 
night covering, and by so doing get much later 
supplies.—T. 

Savoys. —The Savoy crop is more -useful in 
mid-winter than in the autumn, as at this latter 
date there is a wealth of green vegetables. 1 
advise sowing later than usual to get the crop 
at the latest period possible. Early Savoys as 


Carrot Altrincham Improved. From a photojfraph by Mr. 
Wakeman-NewTX)rt, Sandbourne, Bcwdley. 


pests and wireworm use soot and lime 
freely, gas-lime being an excellent ferti¬ 
liser. It clears the soil of this troublesome 
pest. Whenerer lime is used place it in the soil 
in the autumn and winter months some time in 
advance of sowing, and if possible spread evenly 
on the surface a few days before digging in. 
The earlv sowing will be fit for use in June or 
earW July, and the amateur will do well to sow 
an Intermediate variety, not a large quantity, 
but for use from, say, August to November. 
This sown in April or May will provide the 
autumn supply. I now come to a later sowing, 
and one rarely attempted by amateurs—that is, 
to sow now the end of June or early in July. 
This will provide young roots from midwinter 
to May, and at a period young Carrots are 
scarce. This sowing should be made in an 
open, well-prepared border. Wireworm and 
slugs or snails are the worst pests, and, of 
course, grown thus the roots remain in the soil 
till needed for use. There is no storing, and 
none is needed. The plant is quite hardy, but. 
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regards quality are not equal to good Coleworts ; 
so those who have plenty of the latter may with 
advantage make the Savoy a succession crop 
Now is a good time to plant Savoys in quantity 
for early heads from October to Christmas. The 
Early Dwarf Ulm, Dwarf Green Curled, and 
Tom Thumb are all good and make a rapid 
growth. They may be planted in rows 15 inches 
apart and only half that distance in the row. 
For late use the well-known Drumhead is still 
one of the best, but it needs double the space 
advised for the small earlier kinds. New Year, 
a new variety, is a very large Savoy and may be 
had quite sound well into March. This variety 
does not split in bad weather like theolder Drum¬ 
head. If a late small Savoy is wished for, Bijou 
is an excellent variety and very late. In planting 
it will be found advisable to draw drills in light 
soils, as this lightens the labour when water is 
needed in the early stages of growth. Savoys 
for late use do well planted on north or east 
borders.—S. 

TRBflS AND SHRUBS. 

A BEAUTIFUL BROOM. 

THE Broom illustrated is Cytisus prsecox, which 
much resembles the White Spanish in habit. 
It is a hybrid between 
that plant and a spe¬ 
cies named C. pur- 


that the seeds of these Anthuriums take nearly 
a year to ripen, but they soon germinate if sown 
in a mixture of peat, chopped Sphagnum and 
sand, and kept in a close propagating case where 
there is a gentle bottom heat.—H. 

THE EFFECT OF COLOUR. 

It would be difficult to imagine a garden with¬ 
out colour, and it is when flowers fall, tints 
fade, and leaves rustle mournfully to the ground 
that the garden becomes a cheerless place. 
Even then, however. Nature provides for her¬ 
self and us in the produetion of evergreens in 
varying shades, that keep up a ray of brightness 
the whole year round and check to some extent 
the air of depression that will have way. In 
the early summer, however, there is a different 
tale to tell. The garden is aglow with colour, 
so bright and profuse, and, where judiciously 
distributed, so harmoniously blended, that to 
match the effects of Dame Nature the brush of 
the most talented artist might be wielded in 
vain. Leafy June might also be called the 
month of bloom, for it is now that flowering 
trees and shrubs are full of beauty, and, no 
matter where you look, some bright mass of 
colour meets the eye. 

From the sentimental, thoughts turn to the 


There was no escape from the sameness of the 
varying shades of green, nothing to break the 
contrast of the pale green Laurels and the 
sombre Pines. I say nothing, but here I commit 
myself, for there was one solitary Laburnum 
risiog from a groundwork of Laurels, and 
^parently unconscious of its conspicuousness. 
How it came there I know not, but from all 
appearances it came of its own free will, and 
from a tiny self-raised seedling grew into a tree. 
It was just prominent enough to give one an 
idea of how the landscape might have been 
improved by the presence of other flowering 
trees. There are always lessons to be learnt 
and trees and shrubs to be planted, and the 
moral is, not to pay too much attention to foli¬ 
age, but to rememW the flower. The pictur¬ 
esque in landscape is that in which light and 
shade with harmony in colour lend themselves 
in the formation of a happy blend, without 
which there is a duluess on the one hand or a 
vulgar multiplicity of colours on the other. 

My mind’s eye pictures a garden beautiful at 
all times, but more particularly so in early 
June when the many flowering trees and 
shrubs are at their best. The garden is 
situated in a natural valley, and the banks on 
either side are clothed with Rhododendrons 
interspersed with serpentine walks, patches of 
green turf, and speci¬ 
men trees. Most of 
the Rhododendrons 



are the common R. 
ponticum, but here 
and there are brighter 
coloured hybrids re¬ 
cently planted. Down 
the centre is a cas¬ 
cade, where water 
tumbles from rock to 
rock, forms itself into 
a succession of pools, 
and finally loses itself 
in the valley below. 
Both sides of the 
waterfall are clothed 
with massive Rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and over 
the cascade droop 
golden Laburnums 
and crimson Thorns. 
White and purple 
Lilacs are dotted here 
and there, and Guel¬ 
der Roses and Mag¬ 
nolia conspicua show 
themselves to advan¬ 
tage against the dark 
green of the Hemlock 
Spruce. Altogether 
the effect is charm¬ 
ing, and never more 
so than in the evening 
when viewed from a 
high position where 
the whole panorama lies before you. 

The common Rhododendron grows freely in 
the light soil resting on sandstone, and groups 
of this shrub have developed themselves into 
dense thickets, which clothe the sides of the 
valley with a profusion of flower, which is 
shown to the fullest advantage in the evening 
sunlight. Here and there are drooping masses 
of ymlow Laburnum flowers and white and 
crimson Thorns, purple and white Lilacs, and 
many other flowering trees and shrubs, each of 
which helps in makingcontrasts that collectively 
form a happy bhnd. The varying shades of 
foliage are no less pleasing. Here is a fine speci¬ 
men of Copper Beech, there a tree of the cut- 
leaved variety with pale green foliage against a 
backfpround of dark Hemlock Spruce. 

I give this imperfect sketch to illustrate the 
advantam gained by the presence of flowers in 
the shrubbery portion of gardens. There is a 
medium, of course, and one frequently sees 
instances, particularly in the surroundings of 
suburban dwellings, where foliage would be a 
relief to tone down the gaudy glare of in¬ 
artistic colour. The ideal in landscape gar¬ 
dening is to dispense as much as possible with 
the artificial, and in copying Nature to do it 
thoroughly, for even in the wildness of a hedge¬ 
row or woodland it is not all leafage, but a 
happy mixture of colour supplied by simple 
flowers, in the absence of which there would be 
something wanting. H. 


gans. It bears a 
profusion of cream- 
coloured flowers in 
early summer, and is 
one of the most easily 
grown and ornamen¬ 
tal of hardy shrubs. 
When seeds of this 
are raised very few of 
the plants prove like 
the parent. The vast 
majority closely re¬ 
semble the White 
iS panish Broom. Cut- 
tiugs, however, are 
easily struck, and it 
is desirable to keep 
up a stock by this 
means, as old speci¬ 
mens which have out¬ 
grown their position, 
or have become un¬ 
sightly from any 
cause, do not bear 
severe pruning. 
Young ones do better 
in every way. 


Pruning Rhode - 
dendrona (L. S.). 

—The best time to 
prune Rhododen - 
drons is when they 
are starting into growth in the spring. The 
amount of cutting back requisite is purely 
a matter of personal taste, but it may be said 
that Rhododendrons will break again strongly 
if cut back almost to the roots. If your Mush- 
room-bed is dry you should certainly water it. 
Add salt to the water at the rate of ^ lb. to a 
gallon of water, and sprinkle a sufficiant quan¬ 
tity over the straw covering of the bed to mr- 
colate through it and moisten the soil. This 
operation should be carried out early in the 
afternoons of warm days, and mats should im¬ 
mediately be laid upon the beds to prevent the 
moisture evaporating too quickly. If the soil 
is allowed to become dry, and eventually cracks, 
the threads of the mveelium are broken, and 
the production of Mushrooms is at once 
arrested. 


A hybrid Broom (Cytiaus prsecox). From a photoi^rnph sent by Mrs. Tatton, Wythenshawe, Northeiiden. 


practical, and the present beauty of flowering 
trees and shrubs suggests many things to the 
thoughtful mind. In the first place there is 
the usefulness of such trees for garden adorn¬ 
ment. To name them there is no necessity to 
go into minute details, but confine ourselves to 
the Lilacs, Hawthorns, Laburnums, Cytisus, 
Rhododendrons, Guelder Roses, Syringas, and 
other well-known flowers. These may be 
divided again into species and varieties to suit 
individual tastes, but, speaking generally, there 
is diversity enough to make any garden gay in 
the early summer months. One standing want 
generally noticed in what is known as the 
shrubbery portion of gardens is that of colour. 
Masses of sombre foliage become sadly monoto¬ 
nous to the eye that naturally demands variety, 
and if it is only a solitary touch of something 
bright it is a relief. The effect in many estab¬ 
lished gardens has been made or marred by the 
planter years ago, and the charms of many a 
landscape are obliterated by the want of some¬ 
thing bright and cheerful to break the monotony 
of the surroundings. 

Only recently when visiting a large garden I 
noticed this: There were fine banks of Bay 
Laurels, specimens of Portugal Laurel, giant 
trees of Hemlock Spruce, Cedar of Lebanon, 
Wellingtonia, .\rbor-vit8e, and other coniferse. 
They were all fine specimens, qualified to raise 
the enthusiasm of any tree lover, but to the 
lover of colour there was something wanting. 


Anthnriam Duvivierianum.—This is 

a particularly fine white-flowered form of 
Antburium Scherzerianura—that is to say, if a 
good example is obtained, for the different in¬ 
dividuals that have come under my notice are 
not all of equal merit. In all probability this is 
owing to the fact that Anthuriums of this class 
are readily raised from seeds, and when this is 
done in the case of the variety in question there 
is of course a certain amount of variation in the 
progeny. Propagation by division is the only 
course open for increasing with absolute cer¬ 
tainty any particular form. It will be found 
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A VIEW IN THE WILD GARDEN. 

In the wild garden many subjects are permis¬ 
sible and productive of the moat decorative 
effects that would appear entirely out of place 
in the ordinary herbaceous border. la the illus¬ 
tration before us, the Giant Cow-Parsnip (Hera- 
cleum giganteum) evidences the striking nature 
of its appearance when used sparingly with 
foliage plants and flowers of fine habit. In rich, 
deep soil this mammoth will attain a height of 
12 feet and more, and associate well with such 
things as the noble-leaved Acanthus, of which 
A. mollis will throw up its tall purple-and- 
white flower-rods to a height of 8 feet, while 
the more intricately-cut foliage of A. spinosis- 
simus creates a pleasing change from the 
smoother and more polished leaves of the former 
variety. The Globe Artichoke, with its much- 
pinnated lesdage, is a stately plant in 
the wild garden, while, when relegated to 
such a spot, the Japan Knot weed (Polygonum 
cuspidatum) may be allowed to express itself 
without interference, and to form a spreading 
clump of manv-jointed, wide-leaved canes, 
studded, towards the close of summer, with 
numberless ivory-white flower racemes. Here 
the tall, grey-leaved Mulleins are seen at their 
best, standing boldly out from the prevailing 
greenery, and other flowers of vigorous habit 
flourish among the informal conditions prevalent. 
Of these may be mentioned the great Asphodels, 
with their branching, white flower-heads, which 
will grow under the most adverse circumstances 


neras, which, though assuming their largest 
proportions when grown in the proximity of 
water, are decorative subjects even in compara¬ 
tively dry soil, graceful Bamboos and Eulalias, 
the Giant Reed (Arundo Danax), with its 
pennoned spears sometimes 14 feet in height, 
the New Zealand Reed (Arundo conspicua), with 
its arching, white-plumed shafts, and the Pampas 
Grass (Gynerium argenteum), whose more sturdy 
plumes attain perfection in the autumn, after 
those of the Arundo are past their best, are one 
and all charming to the artistic eye. The 
Y^uccas, which are amongst the most ornamen¬ 
tal of fine-foliaged plants, with erect, sword¬ 
shaped leaves, as in the cose of Y. gloriosa, or 
drooping foliage as in the cases of Y. pendula 
and Y. recurva, add to the attraction of noble 
leafam the splendid spires of ivorv-white bells 
which they throw up during the late summer 
and autumn months, while the Torch Lilies 
(Kniphofia) brighten the wild garden with their 
flaming flower heads, thrown well above their 
dense tufts of narrow drooping leafage. 

_IS. W. F. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

LACHENALIA TRICOLOR. 
Lachenalias form a distinct and useful class of 
bulbous plauts for greenhouse decoration in 
spring and early summer. The best-known 
species are L. tricolor, Nelson i, and lutea. 
Of L. tricolor a few bulbs should be within the 


Stocks, Schizanthus, Pelargoniums, etc., and 
they succeed admirably. Air is aidmitted in 
winter on all favourable occasions, but cold 
draughts should always bo avoided, or the 
leaves will become brown and disfigured. As 
the plants grow more room must be allowed 
them, and in winter as much light admitted as 
possible by keeping the glass clean. L. tricolor 
keeps in flower a long time, especially if some of 
the plants are retarded. Some recommend 
forcing, to which the plants are, to a certain 
extent, amenable, but they seldom are so strong 
or last 08 long as when kept altogether ija a com 
place. Where there are plenty of plants a few 
may, however, be placed in a somewhat warm 
position for flowering early, and if kept near 
the glass they will not be much injured. A 
little artificial or liquid-manure applied when 
the flower-spikes appear generally proves bene¬ 
ficial, but care should be taken not to put any on 
the loaves. The plants commence flowering in 
April in cool positions, and if some be retarded 
by being kept in a house or frame with a north 
aspect their flowering season may be consider¬ 
ably prolonged. They must not oe exposed to 
cold draughts during February or March, when 
easterly winds are generally prevalent. As 
to arrangement when in flower, if placed 
about indiscriminately in the form of single 
pots or pans, the general effect which they are 
Cipable of producing when bettor arranged is 
lost. Projecting corners of the stages are the 
best positions, and a pan should be placed in the 
middle and surrounded with a few pots, thus 



In the wild {^^ardeii at Crowsley Park. From a photograph by Mr. T. Taylor. 


and in Southern Europe clothe stony, sun- 
beaten banks with bloom, being especially 
(ffdctive when a colony of their tall white 
flower-spires towers upward from more lowly 
neighbours ; the yellow Asphodel (A. luteus); 
the old - fashioned Golden Rod (Solidago 
ambigua); many of the more vigorous perennial 
Asters or Michaelmas Daisies; the Plume 
Poppy (Bocoonia cordata), with its deeply- 
lobed, glaucous leaves, wide - spreading 
and drooping, having white reverses that are 
displayed whenever the foliage is stirred by the 
wind, and growing under favourable conditions 
to a height of 9 feet or more, with a pyramidal 
flower-spire fully 2 feet in length, bearing 
ountless blossoms that range in colour from 
the ruddy brown of a burnt Almond in the bud 
to parchment-white in the expanded blooms. 
Perennial Sunflowers, such as Helianthus rigi- 
duB Mis 3 Mellish aud H. laetiflorus, will 
brighten the wild garden in the autumn, and the 
great Evening Primrose ((Enothera Lamarckiana) 
discloses its primrose blossoms. Blue Delphi¬ 
niums and Lupines, as may be seen in the 
accompanying cut, are valuable adjuncts when 
planted in bold masses, and Flag Irises, Solo¬ 
mon’s Seal, Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus), as 
well as such plants as herbaceous Pmonies of 
the old garden varieties, single Rockets, white 
Honesty (Lunaria biennis), Telekia speciosa. 
Foxgloves, and Campanula latifolia, are amongst 
the most satisfactory from a flowering point of 
view, while for noble and distinct foliage the 
Plantain Lilies or Fonkias, of which the 
best is F. Sieboldi, Saxifraga peltata. Rod- 
gersia podophylla, the gigantic • leaved Gan- 


reach of everybody, and Nelsoni should also be 
grown by all who can obtain it. The present is 
the time to start these Lachenalias. If the 
bulbs have been kept quite dry since the time 
when they went to rest, they will part freely 
from the soil. The whole stock should be col¬ 
lected together before commencing to repot. If 
this is done the largest and the smallest-si zed 
bulbs can be selected and grown separately in 
order to have those together that will pro¬ 
duce spikes of flower of somewhat similar 
strength. 

The .soil should consist of two parts rich 
loam and one part leaf-soil or well-decayed 
manure, adding sufficient sharp grit or sand to 
keep the whole porous. Although Lachenalias 
require plenty of water during most of the 
growing season, they will not bear a water¬ 
logged soil; consequently the drainage must be 
efficient. The bulbs should bo placed at first 
in the pots or pans in which they are intended 
to flower. Pans about 1 foot in diameter and 
6 inches deep are best, as the flowers look most 
effective when seen in a mass. If such pans 
cannot be obtained 5-inch pots m^ be used, 
placing five or six bulbs in a pot. The largest 
bulbs should be selected for the pans; tliey 
should be placed an inch or rather more apart, 
and covert with half an inch of soil. After 
potting ours are placed in a shallow pit or a 
bed of ashes, where they remain during the 
winter. Lachenalias should not be put in a 
dry place nor wintered in a situation exposed 
to fire-heat—».e., if strong, sturdy plants are 
desired. We give them much the same treat¬ 
ment regarding temperature as Intermediate 


forming a group that may be repeatod in other 
parts of the house. 

Greenhouse Heaths.— Though many of 
the old hard-wooded Cape Heaths have almoit 
dropped out of cultivation, there are several 
belonging to what is sometimes termed the sofl- 
wooded section that are still grow'n in considei - 
able numbers. One of the most promineut 
is the winter-flowering Erica hyemalis, and 
just now the pretty little free-floworing 
E. ventricosa, represent^ by several varieties, 
is very noticeable in many gardens. Its neat 
compact growth and profusion of comparatively 
Urge blossoms render this Heath a decided 
favourite. A Heath just now.dowering freely 
is E. Spenceriana, which is believed to be of 
hybrid origin. It forms a freely-branched, 
somewhat upright-habited plant, clotbeil wilh 
ample bright green foliage. The flowers, which 
are closely packed together in the spike, are 
each about an inch long, deep pink in colour at 
the base of the tube, but becoming paler towards 
the mouth of the flower. They are, however, 
somewhat variable in tint, being influeuced in 
this respect by the position in which they have 
been grown, or other particulars. This Heath 
is when at its best an effective plant and o^ood 
constitution, hence its popularity. While 
flowers being always appreciated, thepure white 
E. candidisaima is often grown, and a good de> 
corative Heath it is. Quite a break away iu 
colour from any of the preceding is furnished 
by the rich golden blossoms of Erica Cavendishi, 
of which charming little specimens are turned 
out by our nurserymen.—H. 
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BUDDING ROSES. 

To be able to compete at Rose shows in the 
near future amateurs will be compelled to bud 
annually a quantity of Roses. But if exhibiting 
is not contemplated, there is a distinct fascina¬ 
tion about propagating one’s own Roses. Roses 
on their own roots are ex¬ 
cellent, of course; but 
where exhibition flowers 
are desired it is best to 
bud them upon a foster 
stock. Those who prefer 
bushes should prepare a 
lot of Brier cuttings and 
.Manettis next September. 

Plenty of wood of the 
former is available in the 
hedgerows, but the first 
lot of plants of the latter 
must be bought, and after¬ 
wards one can have plenty 
of cuttings. Plant these 
cuttings in the month 
mentioned in good soil, 
slightly shaded from 
bright sun, and in eighteen 
months one can have abun¬ 
dance of rooted cuttings to pi intout for budding 
the same summer. This (|uestion of raising 
stocks has been commented upon in the back 
numbers of Gabdknino Illustrated, and those 
readers who availed theq|8elves of the advice 
given will now have the stocks in a condition 
for budding. It is always advisable to bud the 
standard or half standard Briers first, for they 
quickly mature. One might as well leave them 
as they are as to attempt to bud them when the 
sap is not flowing freely. Make sure that the 
stocks both of standards and dwarfs are in good 
condition for budding. This can be ascertained 
by making a perpendicular cut just through the 
bark, and if the latter can be freely raised, and 
there appears plenty of juice or sap underneath, 
then the stocks are quite ready for the operation. 
If, however, they appear somewhat ^y, give 
a good watering and allow a day or two to lapse 
before budding; the operation can then be 
performed with a greater measure of success. 

The best tiME for budding 
is daring the months of July and August. 


I jar, with an inch or two of water in it, makes a 
' good receptacle for the trimmed shoots as the 
I budding proceeds. This is better than holding 
I several shoots in the hot hand. When about to 
commence budding take a prepared shoot 
in the left hand, and insert the knife 
about 1 inch above the eye ; bring it 
slanting through the bark just deep 


enough to out into the wood, and let the knife 



Budding on the Standard Brier. 


emerge about ^ inch below the eye. I prefer 
this plan, as then one can see if the eye is a good 
one. although I know many budders prefer to 


have often budded early in June, and this is a hold the shoot upside down. By this‘practice 
good time, if ripe buds can bo obtained from the piece of bark immediately below the shield 
indoor plants. New Roses procured from the i jg ready for insertion, but in the method I 
nurseryman in pots should bud well during this j advocate the bark would need shortening a 
month. Such buds as these plants yield are i little. The length of bark below the shield in a 


tance apart then I would bud three. If a 
standard Brier is as vigorous as it should be it 
can support three buds without dilliculty. 

From the commencement these Briers will 
produce several shoots from top to bottom, and 
I some judgment is necessary to select the best. 
Do not be in a hurry to remove the superfluous 
ones. If this is done two or three weeks before 
budding time it will be soon enough. I always 
think if these growths are retained they assist the 
Brier to make root, and it sometimes happens 
that the best shoots are found half-way down ; 
if so, and no special height of stem is required, 
remove the top shoots, and put the buds in the 
best, even if near the base. The extreme end 
of the Brier stem must eventually be cut back 
to the top shoot that is budded, but I prefer to 
do this in early spring of the following year. 
Some make a practice of cutting this oack 
before budding, nut when this plan is adopted 
the stock is liable to die past this cut, and then 
a bad start is made. The bud being prepared for 
insertion, hold it between the thumb and finger of 
the left hand, and make a cut in the shoot of the 
Brier Quite near the stem. This when completed is 
like a letter X. ^ light hand is required because 
it is necessary that only the bark should be cut 
through. With the point of the knife make the 
longitudinal cut, then a cut across the top of 
the latter. This is merely done to facilitate the 
insertion of the bud. With small buds, when 
one obtains proficiency in budding, it will be 
found that the bud can be inserted in the long 
cut without the aid of a cross-cut by just raising 
the bark with the finger-nail. If this can be 
done it lessens the risk of the CTOwth breaking 
off by the action of the wind. When the cross¬ 
cut is made run the handle end of the knife down 
each side of the long cut so as to raise the bark. 
This enables the bud to be easily placed in posi¬ 
tion. When fixed, if any bark protrudes 
beyond the cross-cut this must be removed with 
the knife. To do this neatly the latter must be 
kept very sharp. The bud will now appear as 
at (C) Fig. 1. It should be bound up tightly 
with the budding-cotton or Raffia (see Fig. 1, B). 
If raffia is used do not wot it, or it will shrink 
and become loose. Pieces of raffia about 
IS inches long should be prepared ready in 
bunches and attached to a band round the 
waist, so as not to impede the hands when 
budding. Hold about 4 inches of the raffia in 
the left hand, then with both hands lay it upon 
the lower part of the cut. Pms the end in the 
left hand under t he shoot, and exchange it for 
that in the right hand, then retain the piece in 
the right hand and bind the longest piece 
around the cut until a little way above the cross 


well ripened, and they often start into growth 
a few weeks after being budded, and wUl even 
flower the same season. One can obtain later 
on some buds from these new growths if the 
variety is a choice one and increase is desired. 
At the base of each leaf stalk, but attached to 
the stem or shoot, is a tiny eye, or, as it is 
called, a bud, about the size of a pin’s head. 
In this eye the future plant or plants exist, and 
budding is simply transferring this tiny bud 
from the shoot or growth of the Rose and 
inserting it under the bark of a foster Rose- 
stock. 

Budding Standard Briers. 


_ ^ length 

prepared bud should not exceed § inch, and 
above the eye from J inch to 1 inch should be 
retained. It will be found that a thin piece of 
wood is left in the bud attached to the bark. 
This must be removed, for if inserted with the 
bud an imperfect union is made, and the bud 
will not attach itself to the stock. In order to 
pull out this piece of wood take the bud between 
the thumb and index finger of the left hand, the 
leaf-stalk being downwa^. With the point of 
the knife gently raise the wood at the bottom 
end of bud, and with a little practice by a twist 
of the hand the wood may bo jerked out. Now 
this is an important operation, for sometimes the 


The quantity desired of each variety should be ' roof of the germ or eye is injured when remov 
apportioned out beforehand, and if the buds of I ing the wo(M. If when the wood is removed a 
all the kinds are not in condition such sorts can j hole is visible, it will not be safe to use such a 
be passed over until the ti.iie arrives when they | bud, and to avoid this do not out into the wood 
are ready. A sharp budding knife, an oil stone, too deeply when severing the bud from the shoot. 


a strop t-ome raffia or budding cotton, and a box 
of damp Moss to keep the buds in is ail the 
paraphernalia required. In selecting the buds, 
choose the firm, well-ripened OTowths that are in 
bloom, or that are about to bloom. This is an 
important point to observe. As a rule, one can 
tell when the buds are fit by the prickles (as 
shown in Fig. 1, A) rubbing off easily. If they 
are soft and fleshy the growths are too young, 
if hard and very brown they are too far 
advanced. I like to cut the shoots off early in 
the morning, and the leaves should be removed 
immediately. The prickles should be rubbed or 
cut off, but when about to insert the buds I 
generally cut and trim off the leaves ^ the 
shoots of a variety, tie them up with piTckles 
attached in a bundle, and lay them in a box of 
damp Moss or long Grass, and keep the box in 
the shade, adding other sorts until 1 have 
prepared enough for tha^ay. A broMl-necked 
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The bud is now ready for insertion, and will be 
something like Fig. 1 (D E). Refuse buds that 
have grown out and eyes scarcely visible 
should bo avoided. The best to employ are 
dormant but plump buds I have an idea 
that Roses might be considerably improved 
if greater care were used in selecting buos. For 
instance, kinds that give a few blossoms should 
bo budded from flowering growths only, and 
also varieties that are only now and then good, 
if they are worth growing, should be budded 
from growths that have given exceptionally 
good blossoms. As I said before, the hedge 
Briers, known as standards or half-standards, 
should be budded first. I like to leave three 
shoots, then if the bud should fail in one two 
buds are still left to form the head. Many 
amateurs have an idea that one shoot is suffi 
cient; but this is a fallacy. Certainly two 
should be used, and if the shoots are a fair dis¬ 



A stock, showin^r the Wk opened ready to receive 
the bud. 

cut is reached, when both ends may be tied in a 
knot or bow. The eye or bud must be left 
exposed, otherwise it is best to cover the whole 
of the out so that air and water be excluded. 
Do not bud more than two or three shoots before 
binding up the buds. It is desirable to bind 
each one as soon as the bud is inserted. If 
assistance is available the assistant might do the 
tying. After three weeks from the insertion of 
the buds they shouhl be untie<l, or it will be 
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found that the bandage will cut into the bark of 
the shoot in consequence of the latter swelling. 
This examination is also the more advisable to 
enable one to see if the budding has been 
successful. If the buds appear green or reddish- 
brown all is well, if black rebud the 
shoot at once, just above where the first 
bud was inserted. After the budding allow 
the standard Briers to grow as they like, merely 
hoeing them frequently, not so much to remove 
weeds as to keep ground in good condition. 
Care must be taken in passing among the 
budded shoots as they easily br^dc off where 
the cross cut is made. Do not, on any account, 
cut back the shoots budded until after the leaf 
has fallen in autumn, and not then, unless the 
growths are wanted for cuttings. February is 
the time to cut back the budded shoots ; this 
point, however, will be considered before that 
month arrives. Often the buds inserted early 
will grow out and attempt to flower the same 
summer. It is well to leave them alone, but do 
not force them out by cutting off the Brier 
growth. If stopped they will only shoot out 
again. When cutting back in February I always 
out these young shoots down to the bottom eye. 
They make all the better plants for it. Some 
individuals imagine that if the buds grow out 
a standard Rose can be formed in the first 
year. But I would recommend readers of 
Gardening Illustrated not to attempt it. 
They only make puny heads. 

The dwarf stocks, 

such as the seedling and outtiim Brier, Manetti, 
Polyantha, and De la Grineraie should be 
budded immediately the standard Briers are 
finished, but I would suggest leaving the De la 
Grifferaie until last, as the sap flows later in this 
stock than any other. Now in budding dwarf 
stocks it should be the aim to insert the bud as 
near the root as possible. Care should be 
taken when planting dwarf stocks to keep the 
roots as near the top as possible, provided they 
stand firm in the soil, then, when about to bud, 
the soil is slightly removed, and the bud 
inserted near the root (see Fig. 2), in the 
portion of stem that has l^en under the earth. 
We shall continue this next week. 


Bosas. 

Oaptaln Christy with imperfect 
flowers {L. M, If .).—The buds enclosed 
are a sample of what frequently occurs with 
this variety, and, in fact, nearly the whole 
of the kinds of what are known as the Victor 
Verdier race. To overcome this bad trait we 
would advise you to remove the centre bud and 
retain the best and most perfect of the two that 
usually appear on each side of it upon the same 

g rowth. Although this tribe is addicted to pro- 
ucing these imperfect buds we believe that this 
particular variety, being so early to start into 
growth, quickly becomes a prey to early frosts 
that BO sadly disfigure our Roses. It is just 
possible that the pUnt has been too highly fed 
with manure. If you find the side-buds develop 
in this manner you may be assured that this is 
the case, and you would do well to replant next 
autumn into a more congenial soil, giving the 
plants phosphatic manures instep of nitro¬ 
genous. 

Climbing Roses in fernery {G. Kirk). 
—As your two climbing Roses, MarL‘chal Niel 
and W. A. Richardson, made good growth the 
first year we assume the fault of their degenera¬ 
tion is not owing to the fact that they are 
planted in a fernery. You were decidedly 
wrong in shortening all long growths, for it is 
these long growths that give the blossoms. As 
we points out the other day, it is an erroneous 
practice to cut back the growths of climbing 
Roses in cool-houses. One must trust to the 
lateral growths for bloom. Generally speak¬ 
ing, long growths will last in condition for 
two or three seasons, the laterals being spurred 
in each year. As they become worn out they 
are replaced by younger rods that have by this 
time emerged from the base. We should not 
advise you to take out the Roses, but give thorn 
another trial. If they grow well do not rob 
them of the growths. All the pruning neces- 
nary will be to remove shoots where crowded. 
Entirely cut away some of the very ojdest, and 
shorten back the laterals to three or four e 3 eB. 
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A few other climbers (excluding Passion-flowers, 
which you say do well) that would grow in this 
fernery would consist of Clematis, Ceanothus, 
Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle, Habrothamnus, 
Tecoma jasminoides and T. radicans, Lapagerias, 
Jasminum grandiflorum and J. revolutum, 
Solanum jasminoides, Cobsea scandens. Fuchsia 
Lord Beaconsfield, Heliotrope, Plumbago 
capensis, and Rhyncospermum. 

Roses with green centres (//. E. E.) 
—You will see replies to other correspondents 
relative to this matter in last week’s Gardening 
Illustrated. The buds of the variety you sent 
appear very much like those of Mile. Annie 
Wood, a kind habitually addicted to this 
malformation. If so you would do well to 
discard it and employ the space to better 
advantage. But this complaint of green centres 
seems to be very general wis season, owing, we 
believe, to the late frosts. The second crop of 
bloom will come better unless, as we said j 
before, the kind is habitually green centred. | 
As to budding another variety upon this plant, 
this can be done].,if the plant has produced a 
growth this year near the base. Insert^the bud 


leaves cannot make progress. Close stopping of 
side shoots will be necessary, and plants in the 
open trained to stakes will need attention. 
Here one main growth is ample, as the season is 
short in which the fruits have to set and ripen. 
A little closer stopping of foliage with strong 
plants is admissible. The growths should be 
kept close to the stakes to allow the fruits to 
get light and sun.—T. 


IRIS LUPINA. 

This is an interesting Cushion Iris, and the 
flower represented in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration was grown by Mr. Norman Kushwortfa, 
of Beechfield, Walton-on-Thames. In his 
garden it is grown with other Cushion Irises on 
a raised bed of sandy soil. A layer of straw is 
placed over them in winter, or merely the straw 
covers of wine bottles cut so as to lie flat. This 
keeps the soil open, besides affording some slight 
protection. After flowering the Irises are dried 
off by placing lights over them, and’so arranged 
they are freely exposed to the air. In a similar 
bed Calochorti, Ixias, Brodia^as, and Sparaxis 



One of the Cushion Irises (I. lupina). 


or buds into such growths, then next spring cat 
all shoots away save those budded. These must 
also be shortened back as far as the buds. By 
so doing you can have a fine plant quickly. 

Sinsrle Scotch Roses (T*. B. />.) —We should like 
to see a piece of growth of the Rose you send us. We are 
inclined to think it is Koea lutea, the single yellow 
Austrian Brier. 


Tomatoes in the open.— Many can 
grow a few plants of Tomatoes against a south 
wall. The plants will now be setting freely if 
grown specially for early fruiting, as, though the 
progress made earlier in the summer was slow, 
I note the fruits have set well. With plants at 
the stage named I would advise feeding. Many 
give manure at planting, but it is not well to do 
so, as growth is too robust. I mulch with spent 
Mushroom-manure. This is light and retains 
moisture, and if other manure is needed nothing 
is better than liquid from stables. In training 
avoid crowding. So far I have never seen any 
better mode of culture than training in cordon 
fashion, one or several leads smeording to the 
strength of the plants. Foliage may be reduced, 
but I am not in favour of crippling the plants, 
as it stands to reason plants divest^ of all their 


are grown and do remarkably well. The Calo- 
chorti especially flower profusely and increase 
every year. 


E riser on glaucus.— This handsome com¬ 
posite has ^eu in full flower for more than a 
month, and is remarkable for the longevity of 
the blossoms, which are large and very showy. 
The florets forming the rays vary from a distinct 
lilac-blue to a reddish-lilac hue, the leaves 
slightly clammy and entire. The spreading 
habit ultimately assumes a procumbent form 
that renders it quite distinct from other species 
of the genus. 

Orlnum Moorei variegratum. — Most 
of the Crinums are remarkable for their showy, 
if somewhat short-lived, blossoms, but in this 
form the foliage is decidedly handsome, being 
marked in a longitudinal manner with stripes of 
creamy-yellow and different shades of yellowisJi- 
green, which vary a good deal in width. In 
nearly all the leaves the coloured portion 
preponderates over the normal green tint. The 
flowers of the variegated variety are as in the 
tvpe, but the foliage loses its freshness befoN 
the blossoms expand.—H. 
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Tca—Oost of unheated arreenhouse (/[««« 
//oo«r).—The price of these structures varies considerably, 
but we shoula say you could cover your Rose bed with a 
very respectable greenhouse for a sum between kb and 
£10 You can purchase the mateiial already cut out, tnd 
any handy w'orkman could fit it tofretherand gla^ it. Or 
course, such an house would require to be well painted, as 
the wood is liable to warp. As you would have no artifl- 
cl .1 heat, the flowering of the plants would de^nd very 
much upon the season, but certainly you would obtain 
blossom quite five or six weeks before you would outdoors, 
or even earlier, if you were careful to close the house in 
the afternoon, say about half past three. There is a 


QilSStlona.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
QARDHinNO free of charge \f correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their outdance. All iwmmunications 
for insertion should be (Marly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
OARDBiriNe, S7, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PiTBLiSHiR. The name and address of the sender are . 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to \ 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each shotild be on a separate piece, of paper. Unanswred 
queries should be repeated. Correspfmdents should bear 
tn mind that, as Oarurnino heu to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot altoays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oj such as cannot 
well be classifim, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knotvledge mui 
observeUionspermit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely thaX several 
anstpers to the. same truestion may often be very useful, anti 
those who reply would do well to meniion the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardbnino should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to QfierlBta.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer ans^oers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
receiv^, but there w as little delay as vossible in dealing 
with them. 


To the foUowirw queries hriej refUies are given, 
hut readers are invited to give further ansxoers j 
should they he able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

755— Propagatlngr Olematlses (S K , JHy- 

wioiifA).—Large-flowered Clematises are propagated by 
seed or layers. The former should be sown one-eighth of 
an inch deep in sandy soil as soon as ripe in gentle heat, 
and removed to a cold-frame or glass-house when the 
seedlings appear. Layers should be made of partially 
ripened shoots in July. 

756— Double pink sweet-scented Paeony 
(Ruth/o'rd).—Even when Pffionies ar^ planted carefully at 
the proper season of the year, which is the early autumn, 
in rich and deep soil, it often takes them some while to 
become, thoroughly established and to bloom freely. Very 
probably the failure of your plant to flower this year is 
due to the buds being affected while young by the spring 
frosts. 

757— Violets In east border (B<iiqnaiie).—The 
best time for making plantations of Violets is in the spring, 
about the end of April or commencement of May. Autumn- 
planted runners, put out in rich soil, often produce enor¬ 
mous leaves at this period of the year, and we have lately 
seen some conslderaoly larger than that of which you send 
a tracing. Removing the foliage will only weaken the 
plants and should on no account be resorted to. 

75S-Ijaco or Lattice-plant (3f ; —This is called 
Ouvirandra fenestralis, with curious lace-liko leaves that 
float near the surface of the water. The water should not 
be very deep, for the plants are not large growers. The 
leaves of a healthy, well-grown sprobnen rarely attain a 


A stopped plant. 
Gkrakiums.’’ 


“Oeraniums” to induce a bushy growth. When this is 
carried out whilst young, shapely leafy specimens result. , 
761—White GladlolK'-R. J- Z ).—The Gladiolus you 
mean is The Bride, which is grown so much for cuttmg. 
It likes a warm border and well-drained soil. 

7G2-Ohange of gardens {Enquirer).—As soon as 
the ground becomes workable, double trench it, cleaning 
off the weeds as you go and burying them under the lowest 
spit. In the early autumn manure the land with stable- 
manure for preference, as the soil is heavy. Plant the 
Roses towards the end of October or commencement cf 
November, and they will then get hold of the fresh soil 
before going to rest in the winter. Herbaceous subjects 
may be transplanted from the old to the new garden at the 
same time, but If you have any Psaonies you will And the 
middle or end of September the most suitable time for 
transplanting. Bulbs are beet removed as soon as the 
foliage dies down, say in August. A Grass path by the 
Roses would, oa you suggest, be a good idea. 

763 -Tree-Paeonles a failure {Egoist).—The buds 
of Tree-Pajonies, if caught by spring frosts or subjected to 
biting winds in their early stages of growth, often fall to 
expand. We have, this year, seen many specimens that 
owing to these causes have not produced a single perfect 
blosjom. If planted in exposed positions, even in the 
south-west of England, Tree-Paeonies often 
suffer in this manner, while bushes grow - 
ing in sheltered corners perfect their bloom 
without hindrance. Duiing the present 
) ear the sharp frosts that occurred towards 
the end of March, just as the buds were 
swelling, proved very destructive in many 
cases. It is wise to give Pmonies a certain 
amount of natural protection, planting 
them in positions where a screen of shrubs 
may shield them from bitter winds from 
the north or east, and where a certain 
amount of shelter may be afforded by 

P deciduous trees without the ground in 
which they are planted being impover¬ 
ished by the roots of either the trees or 

704—Oats (Amateur).—We should not 
like to use carbolic-acid about plants, or 
any form of disinfectant, but if it is 
assumed that cats object to a nauseous per- 
fume, then mix carbolic-acid and sand, and 
put some into plates or saucers and place 
them about in the bed which the cat fre- 
(juents. You may not put down poison ; 
but unless yon have conscientious scruples 
may shoot the cat, or failing either, you 
may put some wire mesh round the bed. 
Still, that may be objectionable to you. 
Some soot strewn about between the 
plants may prove sufficiently offensive. 

705—Vines not thrivlncr (J-B).— 
It itt just possible that your young Vines, 
planted into a 4 feet border, may not grow 
well because planted too deep, or the soil 
is unsuitable. Those in the pots, on the 
other hand, may be in good soil, and, of 
course, the roots cannot get too deep. 

I Then your border being under the stage gets little sun- 
lleht, and may for that reason, and also because of the 

.U- __ k.... 'Tklo 


possibly receive. You might plant a few short sUndatds 
to break the formal appearance We think you would be 
well repaid for erecting such a house, but, of course, vou 
would have other plants outside to follow those obtained 
from the greenhouse. Your plants would gain much 
benefit if the roof of the structure was made remov.ib’e, 
for then they could receive the full benefit of sunimir 
rains. 

707-Antirrhinum cattlngs (R ).—Simply 8rie<t 
moderately ripened hhoots which have not flowered, and 
cut just beneath a joint. Insert under a band-glais in 


cut just l^neath a jolnL 


Antirrhinum cutting. 


sandy soil, and when rooted plant out. The operation is 
very simple. 

70S— Difieaaed Pears (Rn^uirrc).—Certainly, if all 
the Pears on your tree resemble the sample sent, it is 
evident that the sooner removed and destroyed, so as to 
kill the tiny yellow maggots in them, the better. We 
think frost is the primary cause of the injury, because it 
is of an altogether unusual nature, and Pears have 
severely suffered from frost this season, so much, indeed, 
that there is a very poor crop. We have had some similar 
samples sent us, but have not previously seen the maggot. 
Its presence may, however, be due to the injury done the 
fruits by the frost, the decay attracting flies to deposit 
eggs, as these insects prev on decaying matter. We hope 
to get some further evidence in relation to the fruits 
later. 


length of more than 12 inches or 15 inches, and are borce 
on foot-stalks not nearly so long os the leaf-blade. Coming 
as they do from Madagascar, a country proverbial for its 
high temperature, it follows that under onitivation Lattice* 
plants must be continuously in water kept at something 
approaching a uniform temperature. Another matter of 
importance is that the water should be clean and without 
ediment, otherwise the deposit left on the leaves wouM 
not only spoil their appearance, but also cause them to 
decay prematurely. 


But if the old Vines do not fruit well, it may be a good 
pl an to bring inside one of these shoots to make new rods, 
and remove all the rest. 
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7e9-lnseot-lnre8ted Oaoambers (Novice).—tht 
brown insects on your Cucumber lesves sent seem to have 
disappeared or Withered upere the leaves reached us, but we 
have no doubt that they were one of the forms of aphis so 
pientiful now. To destroy them you should fumigate 
your frame with Tobacco smoke thoroughly in the 
evening, leaving it to fill the place for fully an hour, then 
throwing it open and giving a good syringing. Fumigate 
whilst the foliage is dry. We infer from appearances, 
also, that the plants are infested with spider or thrips. To 
correct that trouble well water the plants overhead, and 
shut up close for twenty-four hours, shading in the day. 
Do this twice a week. 

770— liUlea of the Valley not flowering well 

( Rushford ).—Tour bed of Lilies of the Valley which pro¬ 
duces quantities of leaves in a thick mass but no flowers, 
is presumably overcrowded with roots. When the leaves 
have died down take the roots up, dig the bed with well- 
rotted manure and replant, placing the strongest crowns 
about 11 inches or 2 inches apart, and planting 
the weaker in a reserve bed. A mulching of old hot-bed 
manure, just as the spikes are showing through the 
i^round, will impart vigour to the plants, as will an ooca- 
lional watering with weak liquid-manure ; but the latter 
'ihould not be given while the bloom-spikes are being pro¬ 
duced or the perfume of the flowers is likely to suffer. If 
well attended to in the matter of watering and feeding 
X bed in the sun should give as good results as one in the 
shade. 

771— Mildewed Peaches (T. F. 6'.).—There is little 
doubt but that the primary cause of your Peach-tree be¬ 
coming so badly mildewed is that the roots have got out 
of the surface and good soil into a subsoil that is poor and 
devoid of plant food. We should certainly, were the tree 
ours, have it unnailed next winter, life the tree carefully, 
remove the subsoil some 10 inches deep, throw into the 
bottom some old mortar-rubble, on that the top soil, then 
add some quite fresh to flU the hole. Mix with that some 
wood ashes and flne bone-dust, and just a little old hot 
bed manure. Then replant the bed Do that in October. 
Look in another answer for directions to make Bordeaux- 
mixture, and give the tree at once two or three gentle 
ayringings with the solution to kill the fungus on it now. 
Make the soil on replanting as firm as you well can, and 
then add a mulch of long manure. 

772— Vines replanted (Fines).-By the term 

relaid” we presume that you mean you replanted your 

Vines. So far they seem to have done satisfactorily, and 
you will, all going arell, have a fair crop of fruit. But, all 
the same, you should have a much better crop next year. 
To get that the Vines need every possible encouragement 
to make root, and to that end let every lateral make fairly 
free growth, except those carrying bunches. Pinch those 
at the third leaf beyond the trench row, and when a 
second growth takes place, pinch that, the third leaf 
from the break. All barren laterals may be left rather 
longer. They should, thus treated, not only help to make 
good roots, but also good fruiting wood. 

773— Fruiting Vines (Springfield).—\t you treated 
your voung Hanmurgh and Sweetwater Vines properly 
last winter, after the rods had made 12 feet of growth, you 
would have cut these rods hack to about 3 leet length, 
because that is the proper way to build up Vine rods, so 
that they break and fruit regularly each year. Such a Vine, 
assuming it had altogether 5 feet of rt^ to fruit, should 
carry about six or seven bunches each if of a good size, or 
eight or nine bunches if smaller. The weight might run to 
from 8 lb. to 10 lb. Weak Vines should cany a couple of 
pounds less. One bunch to a lateral is ample generally. 
With respect to Apples on trees planted but eighteen 
months since, we should not allow more than from flfieen 
to twenty fruits. Still, much should depend on the con¬ 
dition of the trees. Very strong ones will be all the better 
if they get some check with a crop of fruit. 

774— Oxera polohella (J. if.;.—This is a stove or 
intermediate house climber, with flowers borne in |the 
axils of the leaves upon the young ripened wood, the 


776— Fruit pruning (Ofhawi).— We make no charge 
for replies, and answer tnem so fully as space will allow 
readily. You may find some of the information you desire 
in reference to pruning fruit-trees in “Profitable Fruit 
Growing,” by Wright, which you can obtain through 
Mr. O. Bunyard, of Maidstone, for la 2d. “Our Hardy 
Fruits,’* Spottiswoode and Ckx, London, price la 2d., also 
is a very useful work. Tou can also get a very useful book 
from Messra Cheal and Sons, Nurserymen, at Crawley, 
Sussex, cheap, but we do not know price. 

777— Carnation layering (PAyf/w).—This is the 
beet and most generally accepted method of propagating 
Carnations and Picoteea It should be commenced in 
July, and should be ail finished by the second week in 
Augpist. It is performed as follows: Having prepared 
the compost prescribed, first scrape away the earth all 


water. Beep it watered for from three to four weeks, trim 
‘ off the plants from the string-like stems, and stand thetn 
altogether on a hard ash floor or on boards outdoors, fairly 
close together, and keep watered. Three weeks later 
the^ will be ready to shift into e-inch pots, called 32's, In 
which they dan remain all the winter, and fruit in the 
spring. Let the soil be as before stat^, but put some 
proper drainage into the bottom of each pot before adding 
soil, which should not be floe. Ram the soil quite firmly 
about the roots. Stand them after potting close together 
on a hard floor outdoors. Water regularly, and once a 
week give them weak liquid-manure. Some of the plants 
may be got into a very gentle warmth in March, and a 
fortnight later into greater warmth, being kept near the 
glass and regularly watered. The earliest should fruit in 
May. Others may be taken in at inter\'als of ten days, 
thus keeping up a succession until all had fruited. 

782— Asparagus plumosus turning brown 
(R. IF.J.—It is most probable that your Asparagus plant 
is suffering from too low a temperature. You do not say 
where you are growing it. Also if in a pot the roots may 
be cramped and starved. As a rule, the climbing form of 
plumosus needs ample root room, and does )>est planted 
out into a soil-border or bed, or in a good siz^ pot. 
Plants against the back wall of a greenhouse put out into 
a narrow but deep border will make strong growth. If you 
repot give it a much larger one, but do not cut down old 
growths until new ones break up. You may use any 
description of special manure or guano, one ounce to the 
gallon of water, as liquid-manure for Aspidistras, twice a 
week at least. 

783— American-bllght (H, E. C.^.—The woolly 
appearance seen on your Blenheim Pippin Apple-tree is 
not a fungus, but is American-blight, and a ver}' foul 
attack of it too. The piece of wood sent, some 4 inches 
lon^, literally swarmed with the pest, and evidently other 
aphis preying upon the woolly ones. You will find it very 
difficult to destroy this blight with a tall broad tree densely 
wooded If you were to syringe it with water at a tempera¬ 
ture of 150 de|^. you mi^htdo some good, as also tying rag 
on to long sticks, dipping them Into paraffin, and then, 
setting them on fire, and touching the infested partsquickly 
with the flame. But in the winter thin the tree hard and 
bum the trimmings, then wash the stems with boiling 
water and a little (krafflo. 

784— Bordeaux-mlxture (Rushford) — We do not 
know that anyone offers the Bordeaux-mixture already 
prepared, to which water can be added, but they may do 
so. But the mixture is easily made. Get from a chemist 
2 lb, of blue-stone or sulphate of copper, tie it into a piece 
of coarse canvas, and h.ang it into a wooden tub that will 
hold 20 gallons. Let this hang from a stick laid across the 
top, BO that it is just off the bottom. Then pour in 
2 gallons of boiling water, and let the blue-stone soak. It 
should be dissolved in twelve hours. Also dissolve in 
2 gallons of water 2 Ib. of fresh lime. That may be done 
in an ordinary pail. Pour it, after fully dissolved and 
clear, into the tub, add 2 lb. of soft-soap or treacle, and 
well stir the whole. Then add 16 gallons of water, and 
the solution is ready for use, employing a knapsack 
spreader for the purpose. 

785— Snowberry (Symphoricarpus) (T).-This is a 
shrub and familiar in most gardens. It is not a select 
shrub, and we would exclude it from a choice collection. 
The other species, 8, vulgaris, the Coral Berry, or Indian 
Currant, with small purplish berries in clusters, and the 
Wolf Berry (3. occldentalls) are of similar merit. Their 


Carnation layering. 


round the plant to the depth of 2 inches, and replace it 
with the fresh compost. Then strip each shoot up to the 
top three of four joints, going all round the plant before 
proceeding further. Then with a floe sharp knife cut half 
through a shoot just above a joint, making a slanting cut 
down through the joint, bringing the knife out just below 
it; take a peg with a hook in it, and thrust it into the 
fresh compost just above the tongue, so that it catches it 
08 it comes down and pegs it into the earth. Then cover 
it with a little more compost placed firmly. Proceed thus 
all round the plant, finally carefully watering with a flne 
rose water-pot to settle the soil around the layers. In 
about a month the layers will be rooted, and by the second 
week in October all the young plants ought to be in their 
winter quarters. 

778 -Peaches falling (Penzance).—The falling of 
Peaches when the fruits are small is much complained of 
this year. Had your trees been outdoors we should have 
assumed that the fruits had previously been frosted, thus 
causing the ovaries to bo imperfect. Whether yours bo 
injured by frosts or not, the complaint seems the same. 
There was no need to use warm water about the trees, but 
all the same, that would do no harm. Have you had any 
sharp frosts in the nights in your district, as the trees 
seem healtby? We should not ascribe the injury of 
blackened centres to heat, nor to lack of moisture, or to 
over-watering, which hardly seems probable. We can ^ve 


no other reason than the one mentioned. 

779-AJipi(listra splitting leaves (Ertinum*).— 
.Yo doubt your Aspidistra leafage is splitting because the 
atmosphere in which the plant is kept is too hot or dry. 
mi . X jrature, and from 


These flap'-leaf plants like a cool temu_,_ 

time to time to be either well sprinkled overhead or be 
sponged over with clean water. .. 


_ But there is also the poe- 

sibility that the roots are crampea in 
a pot that is too small. Of course, 
we cannot determine that, but it may 
he desirable for you to turn the plant 
out of its present pot and shift it into 
one that is clean and fully a size larger. 


Remove the old drainage from the ball, 
then repot, having first put some drain¬ 
age, on which should be laid a few 
pieces of turfy soil, into the new pot. 
The soil should be two-thirds turfy 


loam, the rest being peat, well-decayed 
manure, and sand. Press the soil in 
firmly. 

780— Mulber^ not fFalting 
(Uaileham ).—Whilst the sample branch 
sent of your non-fruiting Mulberry-tree 
shows a great abundance of male 
blossoms, female bloom seems to be less 
It does seem to be a vari- 


ety which, because of usually strong 
root and wood growth, is more pro- 
“^-**^®* ductive of male than female blooms. 

It is so much the rule for trees when 
they have become well established, and 
old ones, especially, to fruit freely, 
that non-fruiting is regarded as almost 
impossible. But, all the same, some 
I trees, or those in diverse stages of growth, sometimes 
produce and even drop their male nlooms before the 
female blooms are expanded. Hence there is no fertil¬ 
isation. We still think that age will correct the present 
non-fruiting trouble. We know of no other reasons for 
it but those stated. 

781—Strawberry plants in pots (Mary Helen). 
—The proper time for layering Strawberry runners into 

S ots is the moment the runners have become well 
eveloped and have strong roots. When potted, all the 
layers horn two rows should be stood between them, and 
thus leave every other row space free to get about In. 
The pots should be inches over, or large 60‘s, should 
have a bit of turfv loam or horse-droppings in the bottom 
of each, then be filled with good soil, two-thirds loam, the 
other third of well-decay ed manure and sand. Sink the 
pot half-way into the soil, then press a hole in the centre 
of the soil, put the runner into it, and add a small peg to 
keep it in place. Trim off any runner strings beyond, and 


O.vera pulcbella. 


weight of bloom pulling the shoots downward, so that the 
flowers hang gracefully. Each flower is 2 inches long and 
1 inch across the mouth, the calyx yellowish-white, the 
rest of the flower being ivory-white. 

776 -Strawberries in casks (W.).—You do not 
make clear what form of cask you wish to grow Straw¬ 
berry plants in. Do you want casks such as are used for 
paraffin, but burnt out before using, then cut through the 
middle to make two tubs, which could be planted with 
ten or twelve plants when filled with soil? Or do you 
want an ordinary cask without a top, into the sides of 
which are cut numerous holes ? Then the cask is filled 
with good loamy soil, and the Strawberry plants are 
plants singly into each hole ? That has been done, but 
rather as a fad than for anv satisfactory purpose. Which¬ 
ever way planted the soil should be good turfy loam one 
half, the other half good garden soil, then have added to 
each barrow load a bushel of well-decayed manure and a 
peck of soot. 


The Snowberry 


flowers are not showy, their growth is not neat, and they 
are apt to smother choicer things. Their chief value is 
for undergrowth in woods, or ornamental covert (as birds 
eat the berries) in pleasure grounds, and ail are well able 
to take care of themselves under almost any circumstances. 
Of S. vulgaris, there is a pretty variety, with the foliage 
variegated with green and yellow. 11 is now common, and 
being so hardy and vigorous, is one of the best of variegated 


shrul 

7S6-arape8 and Strawberries (Amateur).— 
You have done right to mulch your outside border \dth 
manure, as the soil must previously have been well 
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^med. But the boeids should be removed. Weter 
during hot dry weether should be given all over the border 
week. The roots are, no doubt, several feet from 
the stems. When the berries colour, and a glut of rain 
were to follow, it may be wise to board over the bo^er 
then for a time. You seem co have cropped heavily 
with twenty bunches each, unless they are small. We 
should not trust another year a single strong Strawberry 
plant that was blind this year. Preferably cut them up at 
once. Get good strong runners from stocks that do fruit to 
plant in other soil in the autumn, and thus do your best 
to ensure fruit next year. 

787— Various (Anxiotu ).—^There is no reason what¬ 
ever to assume that the putting of a dozen plants of 
Tomatoes in pots into your greenhouse where there is a 
young Vine growing would injure the Vine. There should 
^ at present ample room for each, and plenty of light. 
That your Vine is not now doing so well as it did at first 
Is probably doe to dry weather, but if you are allowing it 
to carry Grapes, then you are doing wrong, as the Vine 
was planted so recently as November last. For that 
reason it should have been cut back in January down to 
just inside the house, and thus encouraged to throw up 
one strong rod, which, after being well ripened, should bo 
cut back to 3 feet next winter, and then the following 
year it would carry fruit. 


^^T^-Mapuplng an orohard (Reader).—W b fear 
that fruit-trees in an old orchard would derive little bene¬ 
fit from a dressing of kainit at the rate of 2 cwt per acre. 
If you had added 2 cwt. of phosphates, in the form of bone^ 
m^l, or of basic-slag, and 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia, and well forked or hoed it in, some 
good may have been done. But in the case of dressings of 
this description so much depends on the time of year 
applied, and whether there be moisture to wash them in, 
In any case apply more dressing now. Most useful is l 
topkiressing of stable or farmyard-manure to lie on the 
surface for the summer, and thus help to retain mois¬ 
ture. 


789-Peat-mo«s-lltter as man ore (JY. s. C.X— 
Not only in our own experience, but in that of others, 
Peat-Moss-litter is more valuable for plant food {g 
ordinary straw-manure. We cannot understand the 
objection raised by the gardener referred to, that it 
dries up the soil. It seems so absurd. This form of 
manure is now used in immense quantities by market- 
gardeners, who rank amongst the best judges of the 
manure. The material sooner decays or becomes soluble 
than does straw-litter, and it is so absorbent of all the best 
properties of manure. If your soil be very porous, cow- 
manure may be helpful, but we should use the other all 
the same. 


790— Plants for garden (J. C. W.).—We do not see 
why all ordinary hardy plants should not thrive in your 
new garden, especially dwarf ones, as shaded by trees tall 
ones may become unduly tall. Polyanthuses, Aubrietias, 
Psnsies, Pinks, Carnations, Sweet Williams, Pentstemons, 
and, indeed, anything hardy, whether biennial or 
perennial, should do well, if moderately dwarf. Of course, 
in a border only 2 feet wide your S|^e is limited, and 
quite dwarf plants are best. In your round bed plant 
Carnations with Pansies between them for carpet. Of 
course, you cannot well do that this season. For present 
purposes plant and peg down a few Ivy leaf ‘‘Geraniums,*' 
and some Fuchsias above them. Trim Privet hedges now, 
whitet the young shoots are tender. Weigelas are quite 
hardy, but in a very exposed place the bloom may 
suffer. That is, of course, uncertain. 

791- Oroppliig Tomato-leaves {J. A^).—Some¬ 
times when Tomato plants are grown in too rich soil, and 
thus make very cxiarse leafage, it is needful to shorten 
back the leaf-lobes one-third their length, but under 
ordinary conditions such treatment is undesirable. In the 
cases shown by your sketch, the practice is so severe as to 
be absurd. Then when in the late autumn, and plants 
are late in ripening fruit, it is needful sometimes to 
shorten leafage when the leaf-work of the plants is com- 
I^tively done, and it is desired to force the ripening of 
the fruits But in all cases If done it should be done 
very moderately, and never unless the leafage seems to be 
excessively strong. Of course, the foliage is a most 
important factor in the production of fruit, and all good 
growers prefer to preserve it intact. 


TO2—Laurestlnus not flowering iN. J. z.).— 
It is very probable that your Laurestinus^ush is in too 
cold a position to enable it to thoroughly harden or ripen 
w wood, and thus not to produce bloom. But, still, these 
shrubs seldom flower until they have become thoroughly 
established and several years old, except when, as in nur¬ 
series. they are replanted every year tocause them to make 
verv fibrous roots. Certainly a clay soil is not conducive 
to flower production. You may do wisely next October 
to^refully lift the plant, remove some of the clay, and 
add a wbeelbarrowful of finer or more sandy soil with a 
little decayed manure, and then replant, as great good may 


708-Toppiiifif Beans (O. is customary to 

top Broad or Longpod Bean plants when they have set up 
the stems some 12 Inches to 15 nches, length of pods, the 
pUnta being from 20 inches to 24 inches in he^ht. By 
topping, the stems become stouter and the Beans larger 
than would be the case were topping not performed. 
With respect to green-flyonCelery-plante, that can begot 
rid of by freely watering them overhead, using now and 
then soapy-water, then another day clear water. The 
maggot found in the leaf is the product of a real fly, 
railed the Celery-fly. The fly deports its eggs in the 
leaf, these presently hatch, and maggots are produced. 
They at once begin to prey on the inner clorophyll of the 
leaves, causing brown snots to appear. The moment 
these are seen they should be hard pressed between the 
thumb and finger to kill the maggot. 


----- —You give 

no clue as to the whereabouts of your proposed garden, 
whether in a warm or cold district, but, Ist, we should not be 
disposed to recommend Eeoallonia macrantba or any other 
variety to form an elevated hedge, except in a very warm 
locality. Preferably plant broad-leaved Privet, ae that is 
a very hardy shrub, and grows quickly. Privet might be 


vegeUble garden woujfl be' PuprM^ae'La^soalana, 
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! even common Arbor-vits, 5 feet in height, and 20 inches to 
24 inches apart. These would bear hard cutting in, and 
would soon attain a height of 6 feet. Monthly Roses 
would not do at all. Or you could construct a rough but 
strong wood trellis and plant against it Crimson Bf^bler 
Rose. 3rd, Herbaceous borders 4 feet wide would do well 
where marked on the plan, and might slope from the 
back to the centre. Hedges of either Sweet Brier or 
Penzance Briers behind each border to shut off outer 
ground. No. 4 question is answered in No. 2; as to No. 5, 
you could make the space between the herbaceous border 
and the west slope bank into a small fruit garden, plant¬ 
ing a few dwarf Apple and Pear-trees, also bush fruits. 
Raspberries and Strawberries. Holly would make the 
beet hedge to shut off the meadow, as cattle would not 
crop it, but they would eat other shrubs. Perhaps you 
may not pufpoee running cattle there. 

796— Olimbing Fumitory (Adlumia cirrhosa) 
(T. M .\—This is a rapid grower, quickly covering the ob¬ 
ject against which it Is placed. Its Maiden-htdr Fern- 
like leaves are borne in profusion on the slender twining 
etems, and the blossoms, which are white and about 
2^ inches long, are also abundant. There Is a variety with 
purple flowers (A. cirrhosa purpurea^ which if grown with 



The Climbing Fumitory (Adlumia cirrhosa). 


the tvpe forme a pleasing contrast. It Is strictly a bien¬ 
nial, but bean se^ eo profusely—the seed coming up year 
after year without being sown—that it may be considered 
perennial. It is a native of North America, and was 
formerly known under the name of Corydalis fungoeo. It 
requires a warm and good soil, and its place is trailing 
over a shrub or twiggy branch, placed eitner i^ainst a wall 
or in the open. 

796-011mber8 on tree trunke.— i have a very 
old Oak-tree past all recovery on my lawn. I dq not want 
to cut same down for several reasons. What climber or 
climbers would be suitable to plant to eventually cover 
same and look ornamental ?—Olp Oak. 

CUmatut, Roseg, Vinee, Virginian Creepere, Jaetnine, 
and vMtny other dindters tcotUd do welC Rose$ tootUd j 
probaOhj pleaee you ae much ae anything. 


Pansies.— We have received a verv pretty assortment 
of Pansy-flowers from Mrs. Richard Steele. St Michael’s, 
Hugbenden, Bucks, showing how charmingly varied these 
flowers are from ee^ saved from a good race. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FR UlTa 

*l^*Any communieatione reepeeting plante or fruiU 
eent to name ehould alwaye accompany the parcA^ which 
should be addressed to the Editor of OARDuniie Ildus- 
TRATiD, S7, Southampton-streett Strand^ W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— C. W —The Service-tree (Pyrus- 

Sorbiis)- P. 7*.—Crataegus Korolhowi Isyn. latifolia). 

- J. F. Resch —1, Daphne Cneorum ; 2, Olearia Ilaasti. 

- H. E. B .—^The Feather Hyacinth (Muscari comoeum 

monstrosum).- S. J .—HymenocalUs macrostephana. 

- E M. E.—\, Centaurea macrocephala; 2, Hieracium 

aurantiacum; 3. Allium Holy; 4. Jacob’s Ladder(Pole- 
monium cooruleum); 6, Syringa Emodi; 6, Spiraea sorbi- 

folia.- X. y. Z.—l, Polemonium ceoruleum album ; 

2, Spanish Iris ; 3, Lychnis dioica fl.-pl.; 4, Aorides odor- 
atum; 5, Cypripedium venus’.um ; 6, Golden Moneywort 

(Lysimachia nummularia aorea).- L. Jkaples.—Schizan- 

thus pinnatus.- F. M. -Leycesteria formosa- 

E. K. Chalmers. —The Daisy-like flower is Erigferon I 
mucronatus; the yellow-flowered plant with prickly 
growth, Ulex europiea fl -pi. We should like to see a 

leaf and another flower of the third plant- West Meath. 

—The Anemone of which you forward a flower is a double 
form of tbe Star Anemone (A. fulgensX There is a con¬ 
siderable variation in the seedling forms of this flower, 
some of which are of exceedingly brilliant colour. The 
blossom you sent was too faded for us to judge as to its 

value.- M. L C.—Azalea, completely shrivelled ; it is 

one of the Ghent Azaleas.- M. A. F. T.—Vlbnmum 

Lantana.- G. B., Kensington.—The Thorn Cratsegus 

tanacetifolia. Tbe one with thorns on stem, Cratsegus 

coccinea. Purpla flower—Calycanthus floridus.- Jack. 

—1, Calceolaria Kellyana; 2, Kahnia glauca; 3, Cerastium 
tomentoeum ; 4, Limnanthes Douglaei; 5, Blechnum oor- 

covadense; 6, Stachys lanata (Woolly Woundwort).- 

O. M. S.—l, Iris Victorine ; 2, Mme. Chereau ; 3, flaves- 
cens, probably ; 4, Orientalis ; 5, Queen of May; 6. Celeste. 

- J. T. 5.—Spinsa Bumalda.- A. R. Randall.—The 

green-flowered nlant is the Tway-blade (LisCera ovata), tbe 


creamy one Habeoaria bifoUa, and tbe other a Serapiae. 
If you would kindly number the plants we should be 

E leased. The white ones were brown when they came to 

and.- J S.—The plant is Schubertiagrandiflora. It is 

a stove plant. Give all the light that can be afforded 
through the autumn, with more air and a drier atmosphere, 
wintering in a temperature of GOde^ In the spring, when 
the heat of the house is raised, move plants Into 
lO-inch or 12-inch pots, and keep the shoots trained 
so that they may not get entangled. Manure-water 
will assist the plants when their time of blooming 
approaches, which, if all goes well, will be about 
July. They will keep on flowering until the end of 
August; afterwards they should have their shoots well 
shortened back. Winter as before, give larger pots in 
spring, and in other respects treat ae in the preceding 
summer; after this the plante may be either cut back and 
grown on again, or discarded and their place taken by 

young ones.- G. F, S.—The Guelder Rose (Vibumuin 

Opulus var. eterilis).- J. H.—lt is unfortunately impos- 

dole to name Scarlet “Geraniums” unless their characters 
are well marked. We advise you to cend the flowers to 
such well-known growers, as Messrs. Cannell and Son, of 
Swanley. They have a collection for comparison. 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 


First Prize.—H tbbid spdrrbd Coluiibinbs.—F rom Mrs. 
Howard Wilkinson, Hampstead Lodge, Handsworth, Bir¬ 
mingham : “ They were grown within four miles of centre 
of Birmingham, on Staffordshire dde, and there is a large 
colliery within a mile of the garden. They were grown 
from a threepenny packet of seed sown two years ago." 

A delightful bunch of these graceful and prettily- 
colour^ flowers. 


Second Prize.— Tba Robm.—F rom Mr. Jones, of 
Woking: “ Francis Dubrenil, a new red variety, great 
improvement on Souvenir de Tberese Levet—«ood shape, 
butonly a moderate grower. Anoa011ivier,an old favourite, 
and best left to make big bushes, when it gives a quantity 
of fine shapply buds. Useful for any purpose. Gustave 
Regis, a great acquidtion to the Hybrid Teas, a rampant 
grower, bearing perfect buff buds, which expand into huge 
semi-double blooms, lasting fairly well. Mme. Abel 
Chatenay is perhaps one of tbe most useful of recent intro¬ 
ductions. A Hybrid Tea, flesh tinted, grand alike as a bud 
and when expanded." 

Charming flowers nj these Tea Roses. 


Third Prize.—P^ oniks.—F rom Mr. Goo. J. Sqoibbe, 
Llangedwyn, Osweetry : “The cultivation of Paonieeis a 
very simple matter, for they are not very particular as to 
soil or dtuation, and when established they will be able to 
take care of themselves, so long as the soil is not 
exhausted. It matters but little whether the position is 
fully exposed to the sun or somewhat shaded, as they will 
grow and bloom ae freely as could be dedr^ in sun or 
shade. As far as practicable, they should be plant^ 
beyond the reach of the roote of large trees, which 
impoverish the soil and deprive them of the moisture 
essential to a vigorous growth. I apply annually a top- 
dressing of half-rotten manure, tb« best time for applica¬ 
tion being soon after the plants have commenced to make 
new growth. Applied at this stage, the manure is quickly 
hidden by the leaves, and the plants receive assistance 
at a stage when they derive the greatest advantage from 


Flowers of beautiful form and delicate colours. 


PiMKB ABD BARLT GLADIOLI.— From Mts. Dunbar Abbott, 
Rockenham, Passage West, Co. Cork, Ireland; “Some 
Pinks and Gladioli Oolvillei, which grow on sloping 
borders in my fruit-garden, leading to the house, and 
flower-garden. They are simply like wide snowdrifts, 
touched with pink. The borders are about 30 yards long. 
The Bride Gladioli at the back, coloured ones next. 
Pheasant-eyed middle, and Mrs. Sinkins at both sides. 
No description I can give could deecribe their lovelineee ; 
but the last two days* rain and wind after a month's 
tropical heat has greatly marred Mrs- Sinkins. The 
Pheasant’s-eye Pink seems to stand wet better and to bear 
more bude and be of a branching habit. The soil is red 
sandstone and rather heavy, lightened with ashes. The 
garden slopes down to the River Lee, where the tide meets 
and widens into Lough Mahon. The Roees are exquisite, 
but too much battered by the storm to send. The bushes 
of 'Snow-Tree* and Double Deuizia are also a glorious 
B*ght, but * the loveliest flowers of the week' and for the 
last fortnight are certainly the Gladioli and Pinks." 

Pyrrtiirdms a.sd Sibrrian Iris.—F rom Mr. T. O. Walker, 
Chapman-ro(^, Fulwood, Proton : “ A few flowers from 
the Solway district, which, though not my own growing, 
were so fair and sweet a sight that I felt I must send some 
of them to you. We have had three weeks of drought,yet 
these were so stately in the midday sun. The Single 
Pvrethrunis include Batulus, Briliiaiir, Mme. B Brown. 
Ochioleuca, and Princeae Marie. The Doubles, La Vestale, 
Mont Blanc, Solfaterre, J. N. Twerdy, etc. I also include 
the Iris sibirica in its blue and white form. The pimt wet 
season followed by this hot weather seems to bare suited 
this Iris, for I have never seen it so full of bloom. This is 
perhaps more particularly the caae on heavy soil." 

Iris Mmb. Chbrbau.— From S. Riddle, East-street, 
irehester, near Wellingboro’: “I send you Iris Aphylla 
Mme. Ohereau. I am a shoemaker, and like most of 
ray ilk have an hobby, and mine ie growing the Iria. I 
have nea.ly twenty colours and markings of colours. It 
is a most beautiful flower. T have them growing where it 
is hot, and nothing else will grow They are admired by 
all passers-by, and I have them growing where the sun 
scarcely reaches them, and they flower well. The 
plant from which the enclosed flower was cut is on the 
north side of the house and gets but a few minutes’ sun. 
I have others growing and flowering on the same bed." 

SwBET Pbas and Grassbs.— From Mr. AJdersey, Orooke 
Aldersey, Chester: “Twelve bunches of Sweet Peas 
arranged with foliage of Thalictrum and tbe Grasses 
Agroetis nebuloea, A. laxiflora, Hordeum jubatum, and 
Lagurus ovatus. The Sweet Peas I send are Lady Marie 
Currie, Lady Nina Balfour, Black Knight, Queen Victoria, 
Salopian, Lovely. EmUy Eckford, Royal Rose, and several 
of them white amongst tbe number." 

A fresh and beautiful seUctUm. 
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Hybrid Oolombinbs — From Min Bnlmao, Corbridge 
House, Corbridge-OQ-Tjne : “A few Hybrid Aquilegii^ 
grown in the open border." 

iVrj/ btaufifid, but not so varied in colour as those 
selected for the first prize. 

ilARDT Azalbab —From Him Forbes, Hemyock Rectory, 
Divonehire: '* Some of the last blooms, the earlier kinds 
are quite over, but they have all been lovely this year, and 
have flowered splendidly. Some of them are very large 
shrubs." 

Kabtbric Poppibs.— Prom Mias Judith Rowe Lewis, The 
High Beech, HoUington, Hastings: Papaver Orientals 
in three colours, crimson, scarlet, and flesh colour, and 
OistuB salvilolins (Sage Oistus).” 

Rosbs —From Miss Tale, The Lane Cottage, Little Book- 
ham, Surrey : '* Jules Margottin, grown on a fence in a 
very exposed position. Mme. Berard, grown on a west 
wait" 

SPABisii Iris —From Mias Pickering, The Lordship, 
Bennington, Stevenage, Herts: **Grown on a south 
border among CamaUons." 

JuNB Robkb.- From Miss Horton, MascaUs, Brentwood, 
Essex: Roses La Prance, Mme. Lambard, Grace 

Darling, and Bouquet d’Or." 

Mrb. Sinkins Pinks.— From Miss Willoughby, Oouit- 
fleld, Charlton King’s, near Cheltenham. 


ITe q/fcr earh cm prizes^ a volume q/*j 

the “ English Flower Oardetij' Snd^ Miss 
JekylCs “ Wood and GardeUy^ and Srd, 
Dean Holtzs “ Our Gardens” for the most 
heaulijtd omn air flowers of the week sent 
to us. Where the chosen kind is sent 
hy more than one reatlery condition and even 
cnre/ul packhuj nnll he taken into arrount. 
Floioers should he sent lohcn they are in their best 
awl freshest stale, and it does not nuiltcr on what 
day they are sent except Friday or Saturday. 
The prLf s will be announced in the paper of the 
following loeek. Not more than three kiwis should 
he sent, as the object is not variety so much as the 
7)iost distinct and fairest of the /lowers of the open- 
air garden The name of the flower should be 
attached, and notes as to culture, place, etc., of\ 
uncommon plants will be welcome. 

Packing flowers for post.— The easen 
tial thing is the use of wot Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers a? late as pos 
Bible the evening i^foreand place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener¬ 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is nob well iillei, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 
the names of plants, and any notes conoerniug 
their culture should be sent in the box itself. 


LAW. 

Dispute between neighbours—fen¬ 
cing and greenhouses.—1 have hired a 
garden and my landlord has given me leave to 
erect a greenhouse and to make a fence between 
my garden and my neighbour’s. 1 am erecting 
this fence about 3 inches within the boundary. 
Can 1 make a close fence if I choose ? My 
neighbour says that he will pull the fence down. 
At what distance from my neighbout’s house 
should my greenhouse be placed ? There is a 
fence between our back doors, but ou my land¬ 
lord’s property ; this fence is in very bad repair. 
Can 1 replace it with a new one ? My green¬ 
house has been up three years, it is 24 feet from 
my neighbour’s back-door, bub he says it is a 
nnisanoe. Can he compel me to remove the 
fireplace ?— J. L. 

*** You may erect as close a fence as you 
choose, and if your neighbour pulls it down you 
may take proceedings against him before the 
justices under the Malicious Damage Act, or 
you may sue him for damages in the County 
Cjurb. If you plant a live hedge, you must 
take care to plant it so far back from the 
boundary as to leave room for the growth of the 
lateral shoots, as otherwise your fence will, 
before long, grow over your neighbour’s land, 
and be may then, without asking j^our leave, 
cut off the overhanging parts. But if you make 
an artificial fence, you may make it as near the 
boundary as you think proper. You will 
require the coosent of your landlord to replace 
or renew the fence between your back doors, 
but with his oonsent yo^.^y carry oirt 
proposal. I cannot say 
Digitized b 


ttween your oacK aoors, 
^on may carry out voar 


the greenhouse causes a nnisanoe or not, possibly 
it does, but although the question can only be 
answered on the spot I think it can scarcely be 
an actionable nuisance. It is not clear whether 
vour further inquiry refers to the existing green¬ 
house or to a new one you are purposing to 
erect. If to a new one, you may plaoe it where 
you choose on your garden, so long as it does 
not block the access of light to such of your 
neighbour’s windows as have been in existence 
20 years. If the space between such windows 
and the greenhouse is equal to or greater than 
the height of the greenhouse, there is no reason 
to fear that the access of light will be perceptibly 
interfered with.- K. C. T. 

Tenant of private fi^den may not 
remove trees planted by him.— i have 

two gardens (not market gardens), one of which 
I propose to give up. Before giving notice can 
I remove the trees planted by myself? I 
am bold that immediately a tree is planted it 
belongs to the freehold, and cannot be removed 
by the tenant.— Alpha. 

*** As you are the occupier of a private 
garden, you cannot remove the trees you have 
planted. As soon as these were planted they 
became the landlord’s property. Your informa¬ 
tion is quite correct. The answers which you 
have seen in these columns about removal of 
trees usually refer to market gardens, and the 
law affecting market rardens is altogether 
different from the lawafl^ting private gardens. 
—K. C. T. 

License to manufacture and sell an 
article. —1 am making up an iuseotioide and a 
manure (oot poisonous substances) to supply 
wholesale to shops. (3an I legally make the 
same at my private residence and sell to shops, 
or do I need a license ?— Constant Subscriber. 

\* You may do as you propose, and ^u will 
require no license from anyone.—K. C. T. 

Landlord not responsible for smoky 
chimney. —Can compensation be claimed from 
landlord for damage caused to furniture 
through a smoky chimney ? He was told of the 
existence of the nuisance, but did nob remedy 
it. — Interested. 

No compensation can be claimed. Ex¬ 
cept he has bound himself so to do bv an 
express contract, a landlord is under no obliga¬ 
tion to do any repairs to or make any alterations 
in premises he has let to a tenant, and there is 
no implied warranty that the premises are in 
repair, or that they are even habitable.— 
K. C. T. 

Firing gun near highway—when 
an offence. —What is the nearest distanoo 
from the highway at which a gun may be fired 
•J. W. 

*** By the 72ad section of the Highway Act 
of 1835, any person who shall wantonly fire off a 
gun or pistol within 50 feet of the centre of a 
highway is liable on conviction to a penalty of 
40 j. and costs. Note the use of the word 
wantonly it is no offence for a person who 
has the right to the game on the highway to 
shoot game u^n it, but if he fires wantonly—that 
is, without due cause, or to the annoyance of 
persons lawfully using the way, he incurs a 
penalty.—K. C. T. 


POULTRY. 


Aooommodation for Fowla (Hen).—In 
oaloulating the amount of peroh room required 
for ordinary Fowls, it is usual to allow from 
8 inches to 10 inches of peroh for each hen. In 
your case, taking the average of 9 inches, this 
would mean 75 feet of perches, or five perches 
running the full length of a house 15 feet long. 
Here another matter which affects the question 
steps in. If Fowls are to do well they must be 
comfortable upon their roosts, and this is not 
likely to be the case if they come in contact 
with each other when the perches are too near 
together. It is best, therefore, to have the 
perches 2 feet from each other. Now, if the 
first perch is 1 foot from the wall, the next three 
are 2 feet from esK^h other, and the fifth is also 
a foot from the far wall, it will take a building 
10 feet wide to accommodate your 100 Fowla. 
la order to save space some people arrange their 
perches ladder fashion—one above the other— 
bat this is objeotiooable, because the hens fight 
for the upper perches. If I were in your plaoe 


r should not house 100 Fowls in one buflding ; 
it is far better to keep that number in two 
houses, and they would quickly cover the 
increased cost incurred in erecting the two 
houses and runs.—D oulting. 

Fowls not doing well (Fairpine).—! 
have much pleasure in replying to your in¬ 
quiries, and will try to throw some light upon a 
matter which seems to you to be involved in 
rome mystery. Your Fowl-houses, runs, feed- 
iag, etc., are in all probability all that one can 
desire from the poultry-keeper’s point of view ; 
and if the Fowls are caretully selected and as 
carefully fed, I see no reason why you should 
not have plenty of eggs. I do not think it wise 
to bring your neighbour’s Fowls in comparison 
with your own, nor is it fair to the Fowls them¬ 
selves to take the last three or four months as 
a sample of their work. For this reason: 
February to May inclusive is the natural breed¬ 
ing season of all kinds of feathered Fowl, and 
for the most part the hens rest for a great part 
of the winter, and come on to lay just as the 
spring is making a start. They are in conse- 
quenoe of their long rest in full vigour, 
and, as a rule, lay marvellously well, 
as in reality they ought to do. But, speaking 
generally. Fowls of this class confine their laying 
to the spring months, and do but little work for 
the rest of the year. It is, therefore, misleading 
to put their spring work against the years’ work 
of good laying hens, which lay freely for eight 
or ten months out of the twelve. Your neigh¬ 
bour’s hens may come under the latter category 
after all, but this time will prove. It is evident 
from your letter that they have laid freely this 
spring, but this I contend they ought to do, so 
no credit need be given them for what they have 
done. To get a fair test of s Fowl's abilities as 
a layer, she must be judged on the year’s work, 
not the best quarter of the year. With regard 
to the reason or reasons why your own Fowu do 
not lay, I can only throw out suggestioos, but I 
think ib likely I may not be far from the truth. So 
far as breeds are concerned, your hens ought to 
lay well; but are you sure they are all bred for 
laying and not for exhibition points ? To a nov¬ 
ice in poultry-keeping, it seems attractive to be 
told that this cock or that hen won the first 
prize at this or that show, but it would be no 
attraction to say this hen has laid an enormous 
number of eggs in the last year—although from 
the utility standpoint the second Fowl is far in 
advance of the other. I contend that the rage 
for exhibition points is apt to mislead poultry- 
keepers who do nob really need exhibition poul¬ 
try, but want eggs, and i think it possible that 
your hens are nob bred for laying. Next: how 
about the feeding, of which you say practically 
nothing ? It is not enough to supply food, but 
the food must be of the right kind. A food rich 
in starchy or fat-forming matters may be readily 
picked up by the hens, but it will never produce 
eggs, for these are derived from the nitrogenous 
elements in the foods. I should nob bo surprised 
to find your Fowls very fat, and also the Ducks ; 
and fat birds cannot Uy, but sooner or later fall 
victims to disease. 1 have no doubt many 
p^ple will tell you that it is a mistake to keep 
Fowls ill coDfiuement. Here I join issue with 
them, for the more I see of Fowls kept under 
such conditions the more 1 am couvinced that it 
is the only system which can ensure a high per¬ 
centage of eggs. But if hens are kept in runs 
it is most essential that they shall be well, 
regularly, and suitably fed, that their water, 
grit, and green food supply shadl be of the best, 
and that their housing and shelter shall be com¬ 
fortable and well-ventilated.— Doulting. 
GoldenPlieasanta {Amateur, Salisbury). 
The first thing which should be insisted upon 
in giving directions for Pheasant-keeping in con¬ 
finement is the great need for cleanliness. This 
means that the run allotted to them should be 
as roomy as possible, since it practically will be 
their home for life, and ought therefore to be 
kept perfectly sweet. A small run, even whoa 
the night-droppings are frequently removed, 
must of necessity soon become tainted. You 
should try to make your pen about 25 yards 
each w^, the sides being formed a yard high of 
closely fitting boards, not erected horizontally, 
but with the ends let into the ground an inch or 
two; then above them a light framework of 
stout laths should be prepared ou which to carry 
4-feet netting. This givee plenty of head¬ 
room ^lor the attendant and gives the birds 
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plenty of freedom. The whole should be 
roofed in with 2-inch netting, unless it is pos- 
eible to secure some good tanned netting ; the 
latter, however, is risky on account of being 
liable to give way in snowstorms. The birds, 
unless fairly tame, are best clipped a little in 
one wing, but this must depend upon circum¬ 
stances. In the centre of the run it is advisable 
to have a roughly arranged shelter, made of 
Larch faggots laid against each other, under¬ 
neath which some dry sandy refuse should be 
kept for a dusting place. Plenty of green food 
should bo provided—Grass or anything which 
the birds care to eat. In the matter of food 
Pheasants require rather more meat or animal 
diet than poultry; but, generally speaking, 
they will eat anything which ordinary 
Fowls are satisfied with. This means Wheat, 
Barley, Buckwheat, Dari, and heavy Oats. It is 
best to feed adults mostly on hard grain, as they 
can scratch this for themselves from the floor of 
their run, but occasionally you would give’meat 
scraps in soft food—any of the ordinary meals 
will do, unless you prefer to open an account 
with some of the game-food manufacturers. 
Golden Pheasants are easily startled, and the 
hen is, on that account, a poor sitter. If you 
have any eggs you should, therefore, sit them 
under a common hen. Do not forget to keep 
the birds well supplied with water, and grit to 
aid digestion. As regards quantity of food, you 
should feed just as much as the Pheasants will 
clear up between each meal. It is best to give 
them something to do, as it keeps them fully 
occupied. If you desire further information 
later as to rearing the chicks I shall be pleased 
to give it on hearing from you.— Doultino. 

Hen laying shell-lebd eggs {Plymouth 
Rock ).—The cause of your hen laying shell-less 
eggs is not due, as you suppose, to a deficiency 
of shell-forming material, but rather loan excess 
of egg-producing food or foods which have a 
tendency to stimulate the e^g-organs. Fatten¬ 
ing. 


THE DRINK 

■"rthe^ thirsty 


fel Tower Lemonade is made from the finest Lemons, and the ^eat advantage is that it is 
y manufactured in Italy, in the midst of the Lemon orchards. The Lemons are taken direct 
the trees to the factory to commence their transformation into the Eiffel Tower Lemonade, 
can get thirty-two tumblers (or two gallons) for 4.id. The production of the Finest 
e-Made Lemonade at this remarkable price has been brought about by a simple process of 
uitration. Instead of bringing the Lemons over in bulk to England, they are concentrated 
le spot, and by so doing the cost of carriage, Ac., is so greatly reduced that Messrs. Foster 
c & Go. are enabled to sell the concentrated product in a small bottle for 4J)d. sufiicient to 


While Eiffel Tower Lemonade is cheap—very cheap—that is not its chief claim to popularity, 
but its full, rich, fragrant flavour of the Ripe Lemons which makes it so deservedly popular with 
the large number of people who drink nothing else. 

If you cannot get it from your grocer send 4Jd. to G. Foster Clark & Go., 234, Eiffel Tower 
Factory, Maidstone. 

SAVE YOUR WRAPPERS. 

^gj2S3LO given away in Money Prizes. For further particulars 
see circular enclosed with each bottle of Eiffel Tower Lemonade. 


■comes under 
i^y is to change 
her diet ^d put her on lower fare. . Instead of 
giving Barley-meal, give her a mixture of 
Barley-meal and coarse sharps or Bran, and 
feed her rather sparingly for a few days. Of 
course, this will have its effect on the egg 
supply, but you must not mind that, as eggs 
are now cheap, and your hen, being such a first- 
class layer, would pay her way to keep, even if 
she only laid in March, April, and May, as all 
her e^gs should be kept for sitting purposes, 
especially if she is mated with a cock equally 
well-bred for laying.—DouiiTiNa. 

Hens dying {O. P. /\).—As a rule, pro¬ 
trusion of the egg-passage is due to over-feeding. 
This causes the hen to oecome excessively fat, 
and laying is then a matter of difficulty, owing 
to the pressure upon the egg-organs. I think 
it extremely likely that some hens are affected 
in this way by ungainly heavy male-birds 
running with them. Some years since I had 
several promising Brahma pullets which died in 
this way, and I could only account for their 


2 GALLONS FOR 


A few unsolicited Testimonials out of thousands received annually. 

A VALUABLE DIHOOVKRY. 

Genlleincn, — Do you kqow that your " Eiflfel Tower 
Lemonade" if A meat excellent drink hot for supper 7 We 
simply put about two tahlespoonfuls to a tumbler, and fill it 
up with hot water. The flavour of the lemon com* s out very 
much stronger, and wo really lool^^pon Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade made hot as a vahmble discovery. Why do you 
not recommend your customers to use it in this way? 1 am 
sure everybody would like it.—Yours truly, 


SOLD OVER 32.000 GLASSES. 

22, Upper Bertford-street, Brighton. 

I gladly take this opportunity of writing you hi reference 
to your " Eiffel Tower Lemonade. ” I have made and sold 
over 32,000 glasses. It gives the greatest satisfaction to niy 
customers; many of them have asked me for my recipe. In 
all casee I have recommended your Tiemonade. In cooolu- 
sloD, it gives me great pleasure to be able to send you this un- 
soUcit^Testimonial.-Yours respectfully, 

W, RAUIiAPi. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


300 BOniES GIVEN AWAY 


Messrs. Foster Glark k Go. are most anxious that everylxxly who has not trietl their I.<emonadt. 
should do so, and for that purpose they have decided to GIVE AWAY 300 BOTTLES 
Every Week. The first fifty letters opened everv day will not only have the Lemonade sent on 
by return of post, but the stamps forwarded will be returned to the sender. Send j/our order oft 
at once, so that you may be one of the first fifty applicants. If any difficul^ is experienced in 
obtaining Eiffel Tower Lemonade, send 4id. stamps to Messrs. FOSTER GLARK & Co , 
234, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 

Insist upon having Eiffel Tower lemonade, a'^ imitations are sometimes recommended for the 
sake of extra profits* q pj^j | fpopp 


press s day earlier, and snail reel oouged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next Issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, onlees the Instraotlons are received 
by the first post on tt ^RIPAY momlna 
of the weettfceee^ff ^e'dal^efTewuJ ^ 
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W. COOPER, Ltd., "°p'SS 5 S'"‘^ 755, Old Kent Bead, London, SiE. 



Cooper” Cycles. 


Circular Light 

Conservatory. 


Coach House. 


Amateur 

Forcing House. 


7ft. by .5ft., £7. 
Rustic House. 


HORTICULTURAL SUNDRIES 


Iron 


Light. 


Tobacco-paper, 7 lb., 3/6. 
Cocoa-nut-ttbre. 1/3 per i^k. 

Weed Destroyer, 5 gallons, 7/-; 
can, 2/-. 

Sunshade (for shading greenhouses, 
etc.), 7 lb., 3/6. 

Mushroom Spawn, 21- per bushel. 
Silver Sand, 3/- per 
Orchirt Peat, 6/- per sack; 5 for 28/-. 
Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 4/- per 
sack; 6 for 22/-. 


Church. 


Made >u sections. 
(Complete, £3 10/- 


, 3/6. From £100. 

HORTICULTURAL TIMBER, IRON, AND CLASS AT LOWEST FIGURES FOR CASH. 


LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE BY RETURN POST. 


GARDEN AND FARM 


PHOTOGRAPHS representotiona of the ^ 

rnU I UMlIMrnOi 1 tables under the old names, though we do not nof be mU, but those on albwnenized andpnnHn j 

want to exclude real novelties when they are out papers are p^erred for ermraving. AU plu^rapts 


Thm £ditob of Thb Garden and Gabdininq j 8 .—Vabbs, Out Flowers, Table Deoo- 


should be properly tonedL 

Sbcond. —The name and. address of the sendor, togeth- i 


Illustrated announces Photographic Oompe- rations, etc.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 


tition for the season of 1899. less than twelve photographs of arrangements s,^oiUd be taken to avoid the ir^ being seen on the far. 
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OHBTSANTHHMUMS. 

dirysanthemums—in it too early 
forbade to be retained? {T, O. Yea, 

it ifl much too early to think of retaining buds 
at this time, and you will succeed far better if 
you can get the buds some six weeks later. 
Buds secured so early as the first three weeks iu 
July—in fact, at any time previous to the first 
week in August—rarely develop well, and instead, 
open slowly, and are then usually hard in the 
centre. The “Hen and Chicken” bud is the 
result of retaining buds too early, and daring 
the prevalence of hot and dry weather. If budis 
for some reason or other are retained it is better 
to shade them from bright sunshine. Syringing 
the plants overhead daring hot weather, but of 
course daring the late afternoon or evening, has 
a beneficial effect upon plants prodneing early 
buds. 

Ohrysanthemoms—late struck {IS.), 
—Cuttings which were rooted during the earlier 
half of June will make useful plants for decora¬ 
tion, although no time 'will be left for pinching 
them in order to make big plants. You can pot 
up three small plants into a 7-inch or 8-inch 
pot, and grow one bloom on each plant. This 
will give you flowers of good size, and the buds 
will form quite early enough for you to have 
your plants in flower by November, or even 
Wore. In this case you must retain the first 
bad which appears in the point of each shoot. 
On the other hand, if you do not want large 
blossoms, but would prefer a number of smaller 
ones, you have but one method of cnlture to 
follow, and oven then yon must not expect to 
get many flowers on each plant. Pot up your 
plant at once into the 7-inch or 8-inch pot, and 
after a few days pinch out the tips of the shoots. 
These in turn will produce several other shoots 
immediately below the portion of the stem 
pinched. Keep the plants rather dry at first, 
and this will help them to break out into new 
growths. Each plant potted up should give 
you a number of shoots, from three to six or even 
more, and although your display of flowers will be 
rather late—probably late November or early 
December—they should be welcome. When 
potting, let this be done firmly. Do not pinch 
the plants more than once. 

Ohrysanthemums—is it too late to 
top the plants? pv. J. you cut 

back your plants or pinch out the point of the 
shoots at once, the growths that result may be 
allowed to make bu^, and these should appear 
in sufiicienb time for you to get blossoms by the 
end of November and later. If you are growing 
Borne kinds which bloom rather earlier than the 
bulk of the varieties these may also give you 
flowers earlier in November. The first week in 
July is generally considered the latest period 
for stopping the plants, so that you see you 
must carry out this work without delay. Keep 
the plants rather dry for a few days after the 
topping, and they break away quickly. The 
above advice is given solely for plants intended 
for decorative work, either as plants for the 
greenhouse and conservatory, or for providing 
out blooms. You must not expect to get blooms 
of high Quality, such, for instance, as those 
required for exhibition, by^etqpping your ]^nt8 
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at this period. Stopping for that pnipose 
should have been completed some weeks since, 
and growth from each operation by this time 
should be several inches in length. 

Ohrysanthemums — questions of 
culture {H. J. Ingram). —Regarding your 
first question, whether you should pinch the 
leading shoot of the Chrysanthemum of varying 
height, caused throngh cutting back your planto 
too hard some time since, we must state 
distinctly, no. We have repeatedly stated in 
onr columns that to cub back plants into the 
hard wood you most expect to get shoots of 
varying vigour and height, and it is now too late 
to remedy this W pinching the leading shoot as 
you suggest. We imagine you want to get large 
blooms, and if you were to pinch yonr Chrysan¬ 
themums as you would like to, the buds would 
form at different times, and your object thereby 
defeated. To pinch back yonr plants so late as 
the present time would also put back the 
flowering period to December. Regarding plants 
of Edwin Molyneux, when you pinch your 
plants of this variety on July let you must take 
up the number of shoots that you wish to obtain 
flowers of. Your question regarding size of 
flowering pot suited to each sort may easily be 
determined. We would suggest that you follow 
the rule of potting finally into 8-inch pots the more 
weakly of your plants. This should be ample 
in many cases. Those rather more vigorous in 
growth, and this section really represents the 
greater part of those in cultivation, should be 
potted up into pots 9 inches in diameter. The 
strongest growing sorts, and there are more of 
these now than formerly, should be finally 
potted into 10-inch pots. This should not be 
difficult for you to determine, as the weakest or 
strongest growing roots will have either a smaller 
number of weak-looking roots or a mass of 
vigorous-looking ones, according to the kind of 
plant you have in hand. Any Chrysanthemum 
specialist’s catalogs will give you the particu¬ 
lars you wish to insert in the different columns 
you have prepared. You ask ns to name you a 
few aorta for grouping in large pots. You 
want, we presume, to flower them in pots of the 
orthedox size, but really wish for a selection of 
rather dwarf plants, partaking of a clean-looking 
style of growth, and also retaining their foliage 
well down to the pots, also producing blooms of 
good size. Phwbus, lovely yellow; N.C.S. 
Jubilee, peach-lavender; Mrs. S. C. Frobyn, 
pale pink; Soliel d’Oetober, yellow; Viviand 
Morel, silvery-pink ; Mrs. Ritson, white ; Chas. 
Davis, bronzy-yellow ; Mods. Chenon de Leche, 
rich rose ; A. H. Fewkes, golden-yellow ; Doule 
d’Or, new ; Lady Randolph, amaranth-crimson ; 
William Seward, deep rich crimson; Joseph 
Chamberlain, brilliant crimson ; Mme. Gustave 
Henri, cream-white; Mrs. G. W. Palmer, 
claret and bronze; Surpasse Amiral, yellow ; 
Mutual Friend, white ; and Matthew Hodgson, 
crimson-red. 


White Iria chan^ring to blue (G. L. Oj— 
By the “ ordinary white iris we presume you mean Iris 
florentioa. This has a distinct tone Of ^rey in the 
bloesoms after they have been expanded for some time, 
but under no oircumstanoes will tubers of Iris florentina 
produce the purple flower heads of the ordinary German 


garden pests and friends. 

Syoamore-tree leaves diseased 

(.4. M. /8.).—The leaves of your Syoamore-tree 
are attacked by a fungus, which probably be¬ 
longs to the genus Phyllostiota. If most of the 
leaves are in the condition of those you sent, 1 
should very much doubt if there is anything 
effectual to be done at present. If only a few 
leaves are attacked, and those near togethw, 
you might spray them with “ Bordeaux-mix- 
ture,” or, better still, pick them off and bum 
them. If the tree be not too large, you might 
spray the whole tree. As soon as the leaves 
fall they should be collected and burnt. Next 
season keep a sharp look out, and immediately 
you see the least si^s of the leaves being again 
attacked spray the tree with the above mix¬ 
ture.—G. S. S. 

Celery plants diseased {Cdery Fly).— 
When once ^our Celery plants are attacked 
there is nothing to be done bat to pinch the leaf 
where the maggot is, so as to kill it. If the leaf 
is very badly injured it had better be out off 
and burnt. When the crop is finished all the 
refuse, leaves, stems, etc,, should be carefully 
collected and burnt, and the ground trenched 
deeply. Three inches of soil from the surface 
should be buried at the bottom so as to prevent 
the flies being able to leave the chrysalides which 
are often formed in the soil. When the dew is on 
the leaves sprinkling them with powdered lime 
or soot will prevent the flics from laying their 
eggs on them.—G. 8. S. 

Ohrysanthemum-leaf diseased (Learner).- 
The Chrysanthemum-leaf that you enclosed ia attacked by 
a funj^us, hut not the one usually known as “rust ” I 
believe the one attacking your leaf belongs in the genus 
Septoria, but I am not sure. The best thing that you can 
do is to pick off the infested leaves and burn them, and 
then spray the plants with “ Bordeaux-mixture.”— 
G. S. S. 

“ Canker ” worm (Anxious to L^eirnX—l am sorry 
to say that I do not know to what insect you allude when 
you speak of the canker worm. Please send up some 
specimens, and then I can most probably assist you. The 
insect known in America as the canker worm is certainly 
not Che pest to which you allude.—G. S. S. 

NarclSSUS-fly (/?. IFaef).—You are quite right. The 
fly you enclosed is a specimen of the Narcissus-fly (Hero- 
don equestris). Of course, you will kill all you can. A 
small butter-fly net is the best implement to catch them 
with. 

Black-fly on ChrysanthemumB (Wed 

Wales ).—When you speak of “ the black-fly ” 
which infests your Chrysanthemums, 1 presuhie 
you mean one of the aphides, of which family the 
common green-fly ia the best known member. 
The best thing you can do, if the plants are out- 
of-doors, is to dip the shoots in Tobacoo-water. 
If they are under glass Tobacco-smoke is the 
easier remedy if several plants are attacked. 
The scale insects that are attacking your Palma 
and other plants may be easily killed by 
painting them over with a earners-hair brush 
dipped in methylated spirit. The brush should 
be well filled, so as to thoroughly wet each 
insec t. If there are too many insects on a plant 
to make this practicable, sp<mge with a solution 
of paraffin emulsion, or wito soft-soap and 
Tobaoco-water.—G. S. S. 

Mageota (AT. L. Eskhatrd ).—I cannot fi^ 
any of the little six-legged mat^ts that you 
■peak of, but I found a number ot the bulb-mite 
iigiiifi Horn 
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(Rhi^lyphns eohinopiis) feeding in the decayed 
portion. If yon can find any more ef the mag¬ 
gots and woidd send them up I should be very 
glad to tell you what they are and if injorious 
or not. As regards destroying the bnlb-mitee, 
the only thing that I can recommend is taking 
up the bulbs, cutting away the decaying por¬ 
tions, and then soaking the bulbs in not water 
at a temperature of 115 degs. Fah., for a quarter 
of an hour. Dissolve some sulphide of potassium 
(2 oz. to every pint) in the water before putting 
in the bulbs, or soak the bulbs, after having re¬ 
moved the decayed parte, for twenty-four hours 
in water in which sulphide of potassium has 
been dissolved at the rate of 8 oz. to every 
quart. It is of no use trying to kill the mite 
without taking up the bulbs.—G. 8. 8. 


OABDBN WORK.* 


Conservatory. — Hard - wooded plants 
which have completed and partly ripened their 
growth will be better in some sheltered position 
outside now. But in the matter of watering, 
syringing, etc., they must have the same care¬ 
ful attention as was given to them inside, 
and the entrance of worms into the pots must 
be guarded against, either by standing the pots 
on a bed of coal-ashes or on some impervious 
substance which the worms cannot penetrate. 
Win ter-flowering stuff, suck as Cyclamens, 
Zonal *‘Greraninms,” Primulas, double and 
single. Cinerarias, Solanums, etc., should be 
poMed on as soon as the pots they are in are full 
of roots. The best places for Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias, and Primulas are cold-frames turned 
to the south, so that the sun’s rays do not strike 
full upon the glass, and it may be necessary to 
lightly shade for a few hours in the middle of 
the day, ventilating freely. Cyclamens should 
be lightly sprinklea twice a day in hot weather 
to encourage growth. 8alvias do better pkmted 
out thinly, to be potted up in 8eptember. The 
same treatment will suit Eupatoriums. The 
strong shoots of both should be pinched to give 
a bus% habit. Arum Lilies are Mst treated in 
batches. Those for flowering early should be 
repotted now, if they require it, and be planted 
out till September. Others for late blooming 
may be divided, and planted out in the kitchen 
nraen. But we do not repot all ours annually, 
^ose plants which have been shifted on into 
large pots will do very well for a year, or even 
two, without repotting, if top-dressiog and 
liquid-manure are given. After that they are 
divided and plan ted out for a season. Myrtles, 
Oranges, and Oleanders will do better outside 
now, partially plunged if in small pots. Plants in 
tubs and large pots may be placed on terraces 
or in forecourts for the summer. American 
Aloes and the hardiest kinds of Palms and 
Dracaenas may be used in the same way for 
giving a tropical effect to sheltered retired spots. 
Cactuses which have completed their growth 
diould be placed outside in a sunny spot to ripen 
mwth. The Scarborough Lily will flower 
better if ripened outside in the sunshine till 
8eptember. See that nothing indoors suffers 
for want of water, and leave the ridge ventilators 
open all night. 


Stove. —When Allamandas show flower- 
buds the young shoots should be trained round 
the trellis in such a manner that the flowers are 
placed to the best advantage. In the early 
stages of growth these plants flower better if 
the young shoots are nermitted to ramble up 
near the glass in the full light. Old Dracaenas 
may be cut down and the stems cut to single eyes 
and planted in a brisk bottom heat as cuttings. 
If the conditions are right as regards heat, 
every bud will start and form roots. The early- 
struck Poinsettias will now be ready for 5-inoh 
pots. Every encouragement should be given, so 
that the plants may retain the bottom leaves. 
8ome of the winter-flowering stove plants, such 
as Franciscea calycina, should be moved to a 
cooler house to ripen wood ; I have even placed 
them outside for a month or six weeks with ad¬ 
vantage. All plants flower better if suitable 
rest is given to thoroughly hsurden the growth. 
Centradenia rosea is a pretty neat-habited plant 
easily propagated from cuttings of the young 
shoots in spring, and makes a pretty room or 
table-plant in a 5-inch pot. The introduction 
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of so. many foliage plants has thrown the flower¬ 
ing plants into the cold shade for a time, but 
the Centradenias are too pretty and useful to 
be long neglected. Anj^mng that requires re¬ 
potting should be seen to at once. 

Top-dressing Vine-borders.— This is 
a good season for giving the finishing touches in 
the way of top-dressing to the boraers of late 
vineries. If artificial manure is used, those 
things which act slowly, such as bone-meal, are 
not suitable now to be of any use for the present 
crop, though their effect will be felt in the 
future. What we want now is something that 
will act quickly, such as guano in some of its 
forms, mixed with something containing 
potash, such as superphosphates. Sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda are speedy in their 
action, and may be used for a change instead of 
the guano. Inside borders will require a good 
deal of water new. 

MoBhroomfi.— The beds in the Mushroom- 
house will be pretty well exhausted now, and as 
there ought to be Mushrooms from the open-air 
beds, the house should be cleared of every thing in 
the shape of manure and litter, and all crevices 
treated with boiling water to clear out all 
woodlice and other insects, and the walls lime- 
washed, so that we may start clear next autumn. 
Where this is done annually there is not much 
trouble with insects. Make up successional 
beds outside. On the north side of wall or 
building is the best plan for the summer beds. 

Roses in pots. —These will now have 
pretty well done flowering for the present, and 
should be plunged outside and receive water 
when necessary. Other forcing shrubs, such as 
Rhododendrons, Japanese and Ghent Azaleas, 
Lilacs, etc., should have similar treatment. 
Herbaceous 8pir8eBs, 8olomon’s Seal, and 
Dielytra spectobilis should be plant^ out 
again. 

Window gardening. — During hot 
weather in summer Ferns and foliage plants are 
more in demand than flowers. Palms, I>raca3na8, 
Grevilleas, Grasses, such as Eulalias, Carex, 
and the pretty Madeira Grass (Isolepis gracilis) 
will pnmuoe a cool and graceful effect, but 
quality should be more considered than quantity. 
Anything among foliage plants should have 
attention now. 

Outdoor garden. —Rose-budding should 
commence as soon as the stocks and the young 
wood from which the buds are taken are ready. 
Selecting the right time, when the bark works 
freely, is an important matter, and has a good 
deal to do with successful budding. A mulch of 
manure over the roots of the stocks by keeping 
them moist keeps the wood elastic and the bark 
fresh. Those who have only room for a few 
Roses may bud two or three kinds on each stan- 
dsjrd Brier. The varieties selected should be of 
similar habit of growth. Hedges, both ever¬ 
green and others, may be trimmed now with the 
shears. In cutting hedges the bottom soon be¬ 
comes thin and naked if the sides are cut up 
straight. The Holly and the Yew are the best 
evergreen hedge plants; but on some soils the 
Holly is of slow growth, though the growth 
may be hastened by liberal treatment, 
especially at the preparation of the site. Beds 
or masses of Petunias, Verbenas, Heliotropes, 
and Amratums should be pegged down till the 
ground is covered, otherwise they have a 
straggling, unkempt appearance. Tuberous 
Begonias require liberal treatment to induce a 
free-flowering habit. Gannas also must be well- 
nourished. Insects will not give much trouble 
if the plants are in vigorous health. Dahlias 
must be securely staked and tied. Annuals are 
flowering freely where they have been properly 
thinned and mulched. Give no quarter to 
weeds. 

Fruit garden. —Whatever thinning of 
stone fruits may be required should be competed 
at once. There is nothing gained by over¬ 
loading a tree with fruit, and there is a risk of 
crippling the tree, though something may be 
done with mulch and water when the crop is 
heavy. Lime is a necessity to fruit-trees, 
especially stone fruits, and if not present in 
sufficient quantities in the soil should be given 
in some form. The rains have helped the Straw¬ 
berries, but the crop is later than usual, and on 
inferior soils is not a heavy one. Do not permit 
blind plants to remain, as there is always the 
danger of their being propagated from, as such 
plants always produce stoong runners. The 


young shoots of newly-grafted trees should be 
supported with sticks to prevent the wind 
blowing them out. If there is any Americui- 
blight on the Apple-trees, attack it at once 
before it spreads. The breast-wood of Plums, 
Cherries, and Apricots may now be shortened 
back to four buds. Pears and Apples may be 
left till next month. 

Vegetable garden.— In warm gardens 
Marrow Peas should be sown for the last time. 
In cold districts second early sorts will be better. 
A late crop of Broad or Long Pod Beans may ^ 
obtained by cutting back and mulching the early 
plants. It is ^nerally a question of giving 
nourishment and gathermg the first crop, when 
the Beans are young, leaving none to get old. 
The same principle governs the s^wth of late 
Peas. I have often had a second crop of Hunt- 
ingdonian and Ne Plus Ultra equal to the first 
by gathering all pods when ready, and mulching 
the roots with manure. There must be no time 
lost now in getting the requisite number of 
Winter Greens, as {uants set out late are not so 
profitable as those planted in good time. It is 
pretty well understood that the best Broccoli is 
produced by planting on firm ground. As the 
early Potatoes are lifted, give the land a 
dressing of artificial manure or soot, and sow 
Turnips or plant French Beans. Land will be 
required shortly for Winter Spinach and Onions, 
ana should be prepared in go(m time. Earth up 
early Celery ana transfer late crops to the 
trenches. Dilated sewage from house cesspools 
may be given to any crop which requires help, 
and everything in a dry, hot time needs assist¬ 
ance. E. Hobday. 


TBM OOiaSQ WBBK’S WOBK. 

Extracta Jrom a Garden Diary, 

Jviy 10 th ,—Sowed an early kind of French 
Bean on south border. Also first early Peas 
for the last time on the chance of getting a dish 
or two. All pods of Peas and Beans are gathered 
before they get old. Sowed Brown Cos and 
All the Year Round Cabbage Lettuces. Sowed 
Cucumber seeds to fill house for autumn and 
early winter cutting. Cut down Pelargoniums, 
and put in cuttings. Cut Herbs for drying. 
Thinned late-sown Parsley. 

July 11 th .—Budding Roses, beginning with 
the standard and Briers. Put in a lot of cut¬ 
tings of choice Ivies in close frame. Also 
cuttings of Ampelopsis Veitchi. Endive and 
Lettuces are tied up to blanch as required. 
Leaves are tied over Cauliflowers turning in. A 
mulch of manure has been placed over the roots 
of each. Commenced pruning Pears on walls, 
doing the tops of the trees first. 

July 12 th .—Tied up Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and 
many other plants which required support. 
Commenced layering Carnations. Eirthed-up 
Celery and Leeks. The hoe is used freely now 
and mulching is done when possible. Took up 
Tulips and I^unculus bulbs, and laid them ouo 
to dry and ripen. Put stakes to Gladioli. 
Took up Shallots and laid out to ripen. 
Pricked off seedling Pansies. 

July ISth ,—Lifted a lot of early Potatoes, 
gave a dressing of soot, and forked over ready 
for plantiim Strawberries. Netted up early 
Cherries. Thinned young wood of Figs on wall, 
and nailed in shoots left. We always have a 
crop of Figs, but wo cover more or less in 
winter. Nailed in leaders of jmung trees on 
walls. Busy budding Roses. Bark works well 
now. 

July 14 th .—Sowed more Lettuces and Endives 
for autumn supply. Thinned out and top- 
dressed Cucumbers m frames. Finished potting 
Cydamena. Plants are all in cold-frames and 
growing freely. Moved a few more plants from 
stove to conservatory to fill up the places of 
Palms and other plants taken outside. Plante<l 
a small house with Melons for late use. 

July loth .—Made a first sowing of Cabbages 
for spring, including Carter’s Heartwell, Enfield 
Market, and Ellam’a Edurly. Planted Veitch’s 
Autumn Ciiant and Waloheren Cauliflowers. 
Shifted on Tree-Camations. Sowed Winter 
Spinach. Potted Strawberry runners for early 
forcing. This will be continued from time to 
time till the whole are finished. Put in more 
cuttings of namec^ | laced Pinks under hand- 
lights. Sowed Mignonetto_in poto 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE PRICKLY RHUBARBS (GUNNERA 
MANICATA AND G. SCABRA). 

It seems to be fairly settled at last that the 
largest simple-leaved plant in our gardens to-day 
is Gunnera manicata. When well grown, no 
hardy foliage plant can compare in size of plant 
or in leaf dimensions with this stately inhabitant 
of deep valleys and gullies full of rich alluvial 
earth and decayed leaves in Southern Brazil. 
G. scabra, a nearly allied species, seems to have 
a still more southern distribution, being found 
in Chili and on the outlying islands, including 
.Tuan Fernandez, or Robinson Crusoe’s Islan^ 
while travellers tell us that it extends still 
further south on the mainland into the colder 
regions of Patagonia. One of the earliest allu¬ 
sions to these giant Gunneras is that of Charles 
Darwin in his now celebrated first book—viz., 
“ The Voyage of the Beagle,” unless we take the 
language of the shipwrecked Crusoe where ho 
mentions “ the luxuriant leafage of plants 
tropical ” around his lonely hut, as applying to 


stream, or in a swampy spot, and in the deepest 
and richest of soil. Even then their most 
ample dimensions are only reached after a 
copious addition of cow-manure top-dressings, 
or by deluging the ground around the leaves 
with liquid-manure. 

SWEET PEAS IN MID-JUNE. 

(In reply to “Isabel.”) 

It is worth while to secure a display of Sweet 
Peas early in June, and this may be attained 
with comparatively little trouble. I do not in 
this instance advocate sowing in the autumn, 
knowing well that unless a favoured position 
can be had it is to a large extent waste of labour 
and money. Autumn sowing has its advantages 
where sheltered gardens with a warm aspect can 
be obtained, and with these two distinct 
advantages one may proceed with their sowings 
during September, with every prospect of 
success. Generally speaking it would be unwise 
to adopt autumn sowing if ^e garden is in the | 
immediate neighbourhood of Large towns. A I 
simple method of culture is to raise the seeds in I 


Gunnera manicata in an Aberdeenshire garden. 


these as then almost unknown herbaceous giants | 
of the vegetable world. 

As a genus, Gunnera consists of some ten or 
twelve species distributed over the South 
American, Malayan, and Australasian regions. 
They exist in the more sheltered valleys of the 
Andes, as far north as the Gulf of Mexico, and 
some are found as far south as New Zealand, 
but the finest kinds, so far as at present known, 
for garden uses are G. manicata and G. scabra. 
Of the latter I grow two distinct forms, the one 
having spreading leaves with green venation, 
while the other variety has longer foot-stalks or 
petioles, with more erect or cupped leaf-blades 
and bright red veins. 

The name of the genus was given by Lin- 
Dseus (in his “ Genera Plantarum ”) in honour of 
.John Ernest Gunner, a Swedish or Norwegian 
bishop fond of plants, who wrote a flora of his 
native land some time about 1766—1772. In 
general appearance these plants remind a care¬ 
less observer of ordinary Rhubarb much mami- 
fied, but the stout prickly petioles, often 6 feet 
or even more in height, and the scarious and 
spiky, club-like inflorescence and leaves at once 
aiB< inguish these plants from all others. 

To see these plants at their beet they should 
be grown quite near to the margin of a pond or 


pots under glass. Artificial heat is unnecessary, 
as seeds will germinate easily in a cool green¬ 
house or cold-trame. Suitable soil fur sealing 
raising may be made up with about two-thirds 
of go(^ fibrous loam, and the remaining third 
rotten horse manure and coarse sand or road 
grit, these ingredients being thoroughly mixed 
before use. The compost just desoribea should 
be got ready by the early part of February, and 
at the same time a numMr of clean 48’s (5-inoh 
pots) should also be used, with a plentiful 
supply of clean crocks. Let each pot be 
carefully crooked, and a piece of turfy loam or 
rotten manure placed over the crock to ensure 
proper drainage. Fill in almost to the top, say 
to within an inch, and make this firm with a few 
sharp raps on the potting bench. To grow 
Sweet Peas well, overcrowding must be avoided. 
On this account, therefore, do not sow the seeds 
freely and carelessly over the surface of the soil, 
but select five or six of the largest and soundest 
seeds and place these as follow: One in the 
centre, and those remaining, equi-distant from 
each other, around the outer edge. Fill in the 
soil, leaving sufficient space to enable watering 
to carried out properly when it is needed. 
It is a very good plan to allow the seeds to 
soak in water for twenty-four hours before 


sowing. This extra attention causes them to 
swell considerably, so that after being sown for 
a short time the seedlings soon afterwards 
appear and time is saved. After the sowing of 
each variety is completed it should be labelled 
before proceeding with the next one, this little 
attention enabling the grower to arrange his 
varieties with a due regard to colour association, 

! by which means often some of the daintiest 
I effects are brought about in the outdoor garden. 

The pots should, if possible, be stood on a 
bench or support with a cool bottom, such as 
I ashes. Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, shells, or shin gle, 
this cool and moistened base assisting materially 
I in their earl^ stages. In unheated glas s 
I structures, during the prevalence of hard, frosty 
! weather, it would be unwise to saturate the soil; 

I rather keep them on the dry side for a time. 

I With more open, and also more genial, weather the 
I soil should M thoroughly moistened when once 
I it becomes dry, especially when t he seedlings are 
I well through the soil. At this time stand the 
I pots on shelves near to the glass roof, this 
keeping the growth sturdy. As the sprins 
advances th « plants will be making rapid 
progress, and to effectually check 
weidcly growth ventilation should 
be carefully seen to, admitting a 
small quantity of air at first, until 
at last both doors and windows may 
be left open and the plants well 
hardened. As the sun increases in 
power give water when required. 
When tne growth is some 6 inches 
long, or rather more, according to 
the vigour of the variety, insert 
small, twiggy sticks between them. 

Get the plants out into a cold- 
frame or into some sheltered posi¬ 
tion in the garden, facing south. 
In this situation, if properly attended 
to, the plants get hardened off and 
sturdy, and will very soon bo ready 
for placing out in their flowering 
quarters. By the first week in 
April, or, at the latest, by the mid¬ 
dle of the month, transfer the 
plants to the beds or borders. To 
provide food during the flowering 
season, and to keep the plants 
healthy, the space between each lot 
of plants, and between the rows 
too, should be quite .3 feet. Take 
out the soil to a depth of 18 inches 
to 2 feet, and a good supply of tho¬ 
roughly good rotten manure trodden 
in. Fill in with the garden soil to 
the depth of a few inches, after¬ 
wards turning out the plants with¬ 
out disturbing the roots more than 
can be possibly helped. The surface 
of the ball of earth should be 
lightly covered, and this should be 
just oelow the ordinary garden 
level. This will enable one to top- 
dress later on, and will also ensure 
copious supplies of water and food 
to be applied when long periods of 
dry weather prevail. The plants 
may be staked as soon as convenient 
after planting, selecting those of a good length 
combined with branching character. The deli¬ 
cate-looking little tendrils will soon attach 
themselves to the twiggy branches, and as a 
result rapid progress in development will follow. 
It is surprising now quickly they grow in the 
warm June sun. Spent blossoms should rigo¬ 
rously be removed, and an occasional applica¬ 
tion of liquid-manure, after first watering with 
clear water, will keep the plants in a good 
condition, and assist to develop good blooms. 

D. B. Crane. 


Water Lilies for a lake ( W. Jf.).—Mar- 
liac’s hardy, hybrid Water Lilies would be most 
suitable for your purpose. Two feet to 3 feet 
of water is ample depth for the Lilies, and we 
imagine that even in the hardest winters the 
greater of these depths would not be frozen solid 
with you. The Lilies should have a foot or so 
of rich compost to root in, and should be lowered 
down on the soil in old baskets, through which 
they will soon root. Good varieties are Nym- 
phma Marliacea albida, the finest white Water 
Lily, with flowers 7 inches or 8 inches in dia¬ 
meter ; N. M. oamea, pale blush; N. M. chro- 
matella, with large flowers of a soft yellow tint 
and leaves of a bronze-red colour ; N. M. ignea. 
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rosy-crimson with orange stamens ; N. M. rosea, 
rosy-pink ; N. M. rubra punctata, with marbled, 
rose-purple flowers ; and N. M. flammea, with 
white petals spotted with countless red dots. 
The best time to plant Water Lilies is during 
the months of April and May. 


THE ANTHEMISES. 


This is a very large family of plants, bub few 
of them are of much value in the garden. The 
following are pleasing — 

A. Ai/oOxN.—T his is a rock plant of consider¬ 
able interest, very dwarf, being only a few 



Anthcinis tinctorio. 


inches in height, and very compact. It has 
silvery rosettes, and the white, Daisy-like 
flowers are produced in summer. 

A. Biebeksteini. —This is a rare kind, with 
narrow, silvery leaves, and flower-stems about 
9 inches high, bearing a large golden-yellow 
flower. It flowers from April to July. 

A. Macedonkja. —This is a pretty little 
plant, not more than S inches high, and makes 
a neat bush 18 inches across, with much distinct 

f laucous foliage. The flowers are like little 
)aisies, white with yellow centre, and borne 
for many weeks in succession during the summer. 
It enjoys plenty of sunshine, and for soil a 
gritty loam. 

A. TiNCTORTA is One of the most useful of all. 
It is a good garden plant, and very beautiful 
in the autumn, when its bright yellow flowers 
are fully out. It is very hardy and vigorous, 
making large groups, and there is beauty too in 
tha Fern-like foliage. 

A. STYRiACA. —This is one of the best of compo¬ 
site plants, though, unfortunately, one also of 
the shorter-lived section of these flowers. In 
its flowering the plant is usually so profuse that 
it dies when the blooming is over. The plant 
is best regarded as a biennial, and when afforded 
plenty of room will produce a rather close 
spreading tuft of somewhat silvery leaves, sofL 
and woolly to the touch. As may be gathered 
from the picture, the blossoms are large and 
pure white, the heads being borne singly on the 
stems, which reach to 9 inches or thereabouts in 
height. The plant flowers for a long time dur¬ 
ing late spring and early summer. Some authori¬ 
ties consider it identical with A. carpatica, but 
for garden purposes the two are sufliciently 
distinct. 

PfiBony buds drying up, ^c. (Harrow). 
—Very possibly the failure of the Preony buds 
to expand is owiy^p^ their bein^ affected by 
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frost and cold winds in the spring. During the 
present season this complaint hfis been very 
general, especiallv in exposed positions where 
the plants have been unduly subjected to the 
vicissitudes of the weather. Paeonies should 
always be planted in situations where sufficient 
shelter is afforded to prevent the foliage and 
buds, when these are in a young and tender con¬ 
dition, from being injured by biting winds and 
severe weather. Bitter spring winds often work 
havoc among Pieonies, and specimens may some¬ 
times be seen, especially of the tree section, 
whose foliage appears seared as if by a blast 
from a furnace. The deep and rich soil in which 
your plants are growing should be productive of 
vigorous health. The best season of the year to 
transplant Flag Irises, to which section of the 
family we presume you refer, is immediately 
I after they have finished their flowering. Divide 
! the roots carefully, and replant at once in fresh 
soil, watering the same whenever the weather 
I is dry throughout the summer and autumn. 

' The Irises will then makegood root growth and 
become thoroughly established before the winter 
; and should flower well the following season. If 
they are not transplanted until the autumn, on 
the other hand, they are unable to make any 
appreciable root-growth before the advent of 
! the cold weather, when they become dormant, 

' and thus are forced to delay their establishment 
in the fresh soil until the spring, when their 
energies should be directed to flower- 
I formation, with the result that their 

blossoming is rarely satisfactory. This will 
I also be the case if the soil is allowed to 
I become and remain dry after transplanting in 
I the early summer, as the roots will be unable to 
> spread in the hot, arid soil and the plants will 
. be no further established by the winter than if 
they had been moved in the autumn. You can 
I transplant Tritomas in the autumn or spring. 

I In many gardens herbaceous Lobelias die if 
I allowed to remain in the ground through the 
winter. Where this is the case the plants 
should be lifted in November, or as soon as their 
! beauty is spoilt by the frost, and the clumps 
I placed in pots just large enough to contain the 
I ball of roots, or in boxes with a little fine 
\ soil shaken down between the clumps. They 
may then be placed in a cold-frame or green- 
I house, and thus preserved through the winter, 
keeping them near the light. In the spring the 
clumps may be divided, if it is desired to in 
crease the stock before replanting. The clumps 
may also be broken up when lifted in Novem¬ 
ber, and the individual shoots, which are gener¬ 
ally at that time about an inch in height, 
separated and grown on in thumb pots in the 
greenhouse through the winter, but the former 
plan usually proves satisfactory and gives in¬ 
finitely less trouble. 

Manure-water for Tufted Pansies 
(J. R. //.).—It is a mistake to apply liquid- 
manure to Tufted Bansias during very dry 
weather without at first preparing tlie plants 
for the feeding. Unsatisfactory growth follows 
the evil practice of feeding without any proper 
preparation, and to this mistaken kindness may 
be traced evil consequences. The plants in the 
beds and borders should first be thoroughly 
watered with clear water, and when this has 
been supplied long enough for the roots to have 
absorbed it, the liquid-manure may be given 
without any fear of evil effects being experi¬ 
enced. It is the rule to dissolve the majority of 
concentrated manures at the rate of \ o7.. to a 
gallon of water, and after mixing either of them 
thoroughly, to apply the manure in this form 
This may answer very well, but wo prefer to 
place a few pounds of the manure in a vessel, 
and to pour over this, in sulliciont quantity to 
cover the manure a few inches, water, and allow 
this to soak for twenty-four hours. The mix¬ 
ture may be stirred occasionally, and a few hours 
before using may be allowed to settle. A tea¬ 
cupful of the liquid may then be iilaced in a 
gallon of water, and this well-stirred before 
using. As the manure-water is reduced other 
water must be added, and this in turn allowed 
to soak. In this way all those soluble proper¬ 
ties of the manure may be applied and be 
readily absorbed. 

Bluebell spike of large size (Mrs. 
Lovell ).—There appears to be nothing remark¬ 
able in the flower-scape of the Wood Hyacinth 
(8 :illa nutans) which you forward. The flowers 
were quite withered when they arrived, but they 


seem to have been of a similar tint to those of 
the ordinary “ Bluebell.” The plant has 
assumed the erect carriage that so seriously 
detracts from its beauty when it is grown in 
cultivated soil, but this alteration of form is 
rather a reason for destroying it than multiply¬ 
ing it, since the chief charm of the so-called 
“ Bluebell,” or Wood Hyacinth, apart from its 
colour, i .4 the graceful poise of its drooping 
flower-h(‘.ad. We have seen hundreds of bulb-i 
of Scilla nutans blooming in garden borders, and 
all with upright flower-scapes, and, in a garden 
we are well acquainted vrith, seedlings are 
frequently springing up that owe their origin to 
the adjacent wood. If they chance to be among 
the rough herbage of the wild garden or on 
grassy banks they retain their pendent flower- 
scape, but in the border they soon exhibit the 
erect bloom-stalk and are consequently dag up 
and thrown away. Your suggestion that the 
plant of which you sent the flower-scape was a 
hybrid between Scilla nutans and Lilium 
croceum must, we fear, be negatived. 

Transplanting Poppies and Irises 

(Mrs. G .).—Do not cut down Oriental Poppies 
until their foliage has withered. The same 
advice applies to Lupines, Centaureas, Del¬ 
phiniums, etc. Catting down such subjects 
before the sap has left the leaves weakens the 
leaves materially. After the leaves have be¬ 
come yellow they may be removed without in¬ 
jury to the plants. The best time to transplant 
Oriental Poppies is in the autumn. Flag Irises 
may be transplanted immediately after they 
have flowered if they are at once put in goo<l 
soil and well watered during dry weather. If 
this is done they will make good root-growth 
before the winter sets in, and should flower well 
during the following spring. If, on the other 
hand, they are not transplanted until the 
autumn, they make but little root-growth before 
the following spring, and therefore are not in a 
condition to flower freely. Bulbous Irises of 
the English and Spanish sections (I. xiphioidM 
and I. Xiphiura) should be transplanted as soon 
as the leaves die down, and the same holds good 
with Iris reticulata, I. persica, I. alata, and 
suchlike kinds. Iris stylosa is best moved in 
April. 

Making a flower garden (A. F. N) — 

In converting your oblong patch of ground, which 
is now planted with vegetables, into a flower- 
garden, you had better leave the G-foot flower- 
border, which j'ou have already made round the 



.Aulheiniji Maciitlonira. 


outside of the plot, imtouched, and construct a 
4-foot path inside this all round the garden. Up 
the middle of the garden, lengthways, a Grass 
walk 8 feet in width could be provided, and this 
might, at intervals, be spanned with arches on 
which climbing Roses, Clematis, Wistaria, and 
other scandent subjects might be trained with 
excellent effect. Now you have your garden, 
62 feet wide, divided through its entire len^h 
by a Grass walk 8 feet in width. On either 
Bide of this walk is a plot of ground 12 feet 
wide. On the further sides of these plots are 
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apart. Previous to planting I have found it a 
good plan to draw drills. In planting, care 
shoula be taken to place the roots quite straight 
if a dibber is used.-^. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 

In' your weekly suggestions under ** Garden 
Work,” that entitled “ Window Gardening ” 
occupies a very small space. Besides, it refers 
only to those amateurs in England who have 

S lots in front of their windows, and does not 
eal with the ** window ” pure and simple, such 
as we only have in northern towns, and where 
we live, the flat sjrstem, one, two, three, and 
sometimes four storeys high. I can quite under¬ 
stand that there may be some little difiioulty in 
making a suggestion as to keeping plants in 
towns like GU^ow, where the air is ^ed with 
smoke and acids. But in spite of these draw¬ 
backs there are plenty of amateurs who are 
continually striving to rear in their windows 
and make them bright some favourite Fuchsia, 
Geranium,” Fern, etc., and it is to such 
earnest cultivators that a word in season would 
be most beneficial. Living in Rothesay, Bute, 
I have perhaps the advantage of a purer 
atmosphere than my friends in Glasgow, who, 
to enjoy the scent of flowers, have to 
visit the various public parks and gar¬ 
dens, which are placed on the out- 
m skirts of the city. Here, in Rothesay, 

3 living in a flat with only my west and 

H east windows to work with, I have 

M endeavoured to brighten these with 

m various flowers. My box in the east 
D window is at present in fine condition, 
with a row of Nasturtiums in fron^ in 
the centre a Fuchsia (Rose of Castile), 
J with Calceolarias on either side. Be¬ 
ll hind these are **Geraniums” (Vesu- 

V vius), while in the various spaces are 

placed one or two Antirrhinums and 
^ several plants of Mignonette. During 


3h of the oughly rotted it maybe passed through a coarse 
er 21 feet sieve without much trouble. By passing the 
plots yon manure through the sieve it may be handled 
ted Pan- more readily, and by placing it around the plant 
)h golden much needed assistance will be given at this 
Pieonies I time. Apply it with the hands, as it is more 
oots, and satisfactory when done in this way than with 
)m-spirea|a trowel or small fork. The surface should 
1 perfect bo neatly levelled off. In a few weeks 
e former the intervening space between the plants will 
lonies of I be overgrown, and this timely mulch will do 
ndicans), much to keep the Pansies in a healthy con- 
s, to pro- dition. 

ers have Rhododendrons changing colour 

tive bed, (Mra. W .).—In all probability, what you refer 
it peruse to as ** Rhododendrons changing colour ” has 
a mixed occurred owing to hybrid varieties having been 
ia patens grafted on the Rhododendron ponticum stock, 
are two which has been allowed to make growth below 
fcolour;|the point of juncture, which growth is now 
le winter flowering, and which, since it belongs to the 
are beet' ordinary R. ponticum, is naturally of a different 


Anthemis styriaca. From a photof^raph 


started in gentle heat in the spring, while the 
Lobelias fail to pass through the winter in the 
ground in many gardens, proving, however, 
most hardy in a deunp, retentive soil. If you 
should want further advice in selection of plants 
we shall be pleased to help you, but yon will 
probably be able to gather what information you 
require from the article we have referred you 
to, and from others on the same subject that 
have appeared in these columns. 

TnAed Pansies—resting the plants 
{R. S. K .).—Your plants will certainly benefit 
by attention to this matter soon. They benefit 
considerably if the flowers and buds are removed 
two or three times during the season. When we 
remember the early date at which the Tufted 
Pansy commences to bloom and how long this is 
continued, it is surprising that they do so well 
in many cases. We make a point of removing 
every flower and bud during the middle of June. 
This is the first time the plants are taken in 
hand in this way, and although the process of 
moving these, together with the spent blossoms, 
is somewhat tedious, the after effects well repay 
one for the trouble. The flower-stems should 
be broken off close to the growth. By following 
this role the work may done easily. When 
the whole of the buds, etc., are removed, go 
over the beds systematically and thoroughly 
water each of the plants. Go over them 
first with clear water, following afterwards 
with manure-water. A. concentrated manure 
is excellent to use in |nMei«don. ^fWthis go 


Mr. J. Gregor)’, Croydon. (See page 248.) 


colour to the variety which was grafted on it. 
This system of grafting is one of the greatest 
nuisances of the present day. Nurserymen graft 
everything that can bo grafted to save them¬ 
selves time in working up a stock, and the 
purchaser receives plants that have to be 
watched carefully lest the more vigorous stock 
send out shoots of its own, which will soon 
overpower and replace the growths of the less 
sturdy scion if left alone. Rhododendrons 
should be raised from layers, when better 
growth is made after the plants have once 
started, and there is no fear of the bush 
reverting to the original type, of which its 
stock consists, if left alone for a few years.—F. 

Leeks for spring use.— I grow a goodly 
number of these for use in the early spring, as, 
unlike many other vegetables, these will 
continue growing through a mild winter. I am 
not much in favour of growiM the huge roots 
often seen at exhibitions, '^ose late in the 
spring are poor in quality. There is no difficulty 
in keeping Leeks well into May if the roots are 
grown for late supplies. The Leek is most 
useful at the time named, as the green vegetable 
crop is getting scarce. An open quarter is best, 
and a liberal dressing of manure is needed. 
Many grow in trenches, and in light soils drills 
have advantages, as the moisture and food are 
more easily applied. Excellent roots may be 
grown on the nat in rows 15 inches to 18 inches 


very large spikes. In previous years it 
was noticeable that the petals dropped 
off before they came to anytlimg Uke 
maturity. Why was this ? This year I 
have so far overcome the difficulty by 
keeping the window open night and day, and 
the plants free from drynees, for it is well 
known that a room does not contain the mois¬ 
ture necessary for the preservation of plants. 1 
have no trouble, and my plants are olooming 
well. So far I have not used any artificial 
manure. Bulbs can be grown in the winter, 
but 1 shall leave that till nearer the autumn. I 
trust this imperfect note may be of some use to 
amateurs in the same position as myself. I 
trust also it may bring a reply from some of 
your professional writers, with a few good sug¬ 
gestions. Wm. Freeland. 

Late dwarf Beans. —These are most 
useful in the late summer months, and if sown 
thinly there will bo a good return. Many rely 
on the crop sown earlier for a supply, but the 
plants by the end of August are exhausted, and 
oftentimes red-spider so attacks bearing plants 
in hot, dry weather that I have found it much 
more profitable to make sowings at this season 
for a full supply in late August and through 
September. My late Beans are now being sown 
on land that has borne a crop of Cauliflower. 

The position is a sheltered one. 1 advise a shel¬ 
tered place, as should we get frost early in the 
autumn it is an easy matter to cover some short 
rows of dwarf Beans to eke out a supply. For 
present sowing, Ne Plus Ultra, Perfection, and 
l^rly Favourite are excellent kinds. The two 
latter produce larger pods than Ne Plus Ultra, 
but are dwarf and very prolific.—M. 
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VANDA CCERULEA. 


This lovely Vanda is one of those Orohids of 
which no one ever seems to tire, the handsome 
blue flowers being so distinct from everything 
else in cultivation. Whether it can be termed 
an easily-grown plant or not depends upon the 
conditions under which it is grown, for it is a 
singular fact that the treatment followed in one 
place with the greatest success is in another 
met with failure. Without a doubt manv 
amateur and other growers have failed with 
it by allowing too much heat and a close, 
stuffy atmosphere. Because a plant comes from 
a point very near the Equator it does not 
follow that it will need great heat, for high up 
on the mountain ranges the temperature is 
often low at night, while on the Khasia Hills, 
where this plant grows naturally, hoar-frosts 
are of frequent occurrence. 1 have both seen 
and had good results with this Vanda in a 
variety of positions, but the finest plants 1 ever 
had were arranged close to a ventilator in a 
house principally devoted to Cattleyas. They 
grew on the front stage, and as the ventilator 
was nearly always open, not only light, but 
air played freely about the foliage and roots. It 
is no use attempting to grow V. ccerulea 
where the house is dark or the atmosphere 
stuffy. For a time all apjmrently will be well, 
the growth luxuriant and green, and flowers 
produced in fair numbers ; but the growth made 
is not the kind that an experienced grower 
likes to see. It is soft and easily check^, and 
is, moreover, exceptionally liable to be attacked 
by spot and insects. Grown in the position 
indicated, it is, on the other hand, solid and 
almost disease-proof; more flowers are produced 
from it, and a slight mistake in ventilation, 
watering, or what not is hardly felt by the 
plants. Yet even given these conditions V. 
coerulea is not always happy, and though for a 
few seasons after importation the plants grow 
and flower well, something eventually goes 
wroi^. It may be the roots will die bsick, 
turning almost black at the points and failing 
to obtain proper hold of the compost; spot, 
again, may set in and weaken the plants, or the 
centre of the main growth die, and the plant has 
only back-breaks to depend on. Any or all of 
these is a check to them, and unless the grower 
is more than usually fortunate or skilml the 
probability is that nothing he can do will arrest 
this backward tendency of the plants. Thus it 
can scarcely be classed as an ea^y-grown kind. 

The treatment of the roots is not so difl^cult, 
for these are fairly vigorous, and soon take hold 
with a will of anything presented to them. 
Large pots or baskets are not required, the 
roots Ming always healthier and longer-lived 
when olosely entwined about the basket rods or 
sides of the pot than when buried deeply in 
Moss or other material. I have often had fine 
plants with a couple of good spikes to each in 
small baskets of aix>ut 4 inches wide. I never 
care to see this species made up into large 
specimens by placing a lot of plants together in 
wide pans. Not only do the varieties often 
differ from each other, but the amount of 
material that must of necessity be placed about 
the roots is not at all to their taste. The flat 
surface of the large pans prevents the grower 
from syringing the plants, as the water would 
lie on the surumeand render it difficult to deter¬ 
mine ite real state as regards moisture. This 
syringing if not too heavily discharged is much 
enjoyed by the plants, especially on hot summer 
days, when it rapidly dries off and the water 
does not run into the leaf axils. It serves 
to freshen up the atmosphere about the 
plants, and is greatly disliked by insects, 
The latter are not more than usually trouble¬ 
some with this Vanda, though often imported 
plants are attacked by cockroaches and the small 
white scale that affects this class of plant. 
Ordinary vigilance will keep both these in check, 
and light fumigations are occasionally required 
to keep thrips and aphis down. If anyone 
interested has found this Vanda doing badly, it 
is worth while being at a little trouble to find 
it a suitable place. Sometimes it thrives in 
positions that seem the least likely for Orchid 
cultivation, where the atmosphere may be dry 
and draughty and where other species would 
hardly exist. It is wise to try a plant or two 


in various positions, and when the right one is 
found to leave them there. Frequent disturb¬ 
ance at the roots is wrong. The roots show 
their dislike to it by dying off at the points, and 
this checks the growth. Top-dress the plants 
annually, and cover as many as possible of the 
roots that have been growing in the atmosphere, 
and by this means puD off disturbance as long as 
possible. Then do it thoroughly, giving fresh 
material and cutting away any decayed portion 
of roots or atom. H. R. 


THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 

GOOD BEETROOT. 

This vegetable is very useful in summer for 
salad, and with a little care in the culture it 
may be had in season every day in the year. I 
am aware that the amateur may think my 
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statement somewhat wide of the mark as regards 
length of season, but such is not the case, if the 
right kinds are grown. With the Turnip-rooted 
varieties for early use, and the long-rooted, of 
which the one illustrated, the Dwarf Red, is an 
excellent tvpe, good Beets may be had for the 
time named. I am aware the amateur formerlv 
onlv used to sow one lot of Beet, say in April, 
ana these would not be ready until the Sbutumn ; 
but if a Turnip-rooted variety, such as Crimson 
Globe or Crimson Ball, is sown in March, there 
will be good roots by the end of June. With a 
cool store there is no difficulty in keeping the 
long-rooting varieties of last season until the 
roots come in. There is no want of variety in 
Beetroot; indeed, of late years there has been 
considerable improvement in these roots. 
Though I do not say all the kinds are excellent, 
there is no lack of really good kinds if given 
fair culture and sown at different dates to 


prolong the season. We usually make three 
sowings of these roots—a very early one in 
March, another some four weeks later, and the 
main-crop in May or even early in June for late 
supplies. Of course, the Globe or Turnip-rooted 
kinds are sown at the earlier sowings, and it 
may be asked—Why not sow all, say, in March ? 
Because in unfavourable seasons very early- 
sown Beet does not keep, and runs after a 
time. The later or April sowing is more reliable, 
so that only a small quantity need be sown for 
first supplies, as the next sowing will be ready 
in July. I am aware some amateurs may object 
to the Turnip-rooted kinds, and they are not 
equal in colour to the longer roots; but, on the 
other hand, such kinds as the Globe and Crimson 
Ball are of excellent quality. Little objection 
can be taken to the shape, and being of such 
rapid growth they are more valuable. The two 
kinds named are far better than the older 
Eclipse. This with me is so poor in colour that 
I do not advise its culture. On the other hand, 
the Egyptian is not at all inferior. This is a 
dark rM, and if a good tyx>e can be secured it is 
most valuable, as it does well in poor, shallow 
soils where long roots may not thrive so well for 
very early supplies. 

We now come to the Maincrop. This section 
is more varied, and there are some excellent 
varieties. A large root is the Cheltenham 
Greentop, which is very distinct, its only fault 
being that grown in rich soils it comes some¬ 
what coarse. To prevent this we sow late, and 
in land manured for the previous crop. This 
will do well, giving the soil the necessary 
deep culture. This root is lees known by 
amateurs than it deserves, as it is in my opinion 
the best flavoured of the later Beets ; it keeps 
well and has bright-red flesh with a dull green 
foliage, and the root is shapely. It is an 
exoeUent exhibition root, and a great favourite 
with large j^wers in the western part of the 
(country, (fn the other hand, I do not advise 
the Cneltenham for late keeping; being a 
large root it grows out in the spring if the 
store is at all warm; and for latest use or longest 
keeping we grow Dell’s Crimson, a small kind 
with very dark bronzy foliage, and a small 
tapering root of a rich crimson colour. 
Indeed so much was thought of this root for the 
rich colour of the foliage that it was 
larMly used for decoration in the flower-garden, 
and it being a compact grower, it was a 
great favourite. 1 only advise its culture for 
use as a salad, and it may be kept good 
until midsummer, but do not lift early. 
The Beetroot is hardier than many suppose. 
I mean the old plants in the autumn, not the 
seedlings in spring. The D warf Rod, the variety 
illustrated, is a splendid winter or autumn Beet, 
of good q^uality and colour, and not too coarse ; 
indeed, in this respect it is one of the best. 
Nutting’s is similar and of equal merit. A very 
fine root of more recent introduction is the 
Market Favourite, which is rather a larM root, 
but of very fine quality, and being of a rich 
colour is much likM. No note womd be com¬ 
plete without referring to the well-known 
Pragnell’s Exhibition Beetroot. 1 do not know 
a more shapely kind. The root is of perfect 
shape, not coarse, and of good quality. But 
no matter what kind is grown, avoid rich foods 
in the soil when sown. Too much manure 
causes a rank growth, forking or splitting up 
of the root, and this causes the roots to keep 
badly. A medium-sized root is preferable to a 
coarse one, and this should be borne in mind at 
the time of sowing. Another equally important 
point is the store in which the roots are kept, 
and they may with advantage be clamped like 
Potatoes, rather than be stored in a warm place. 
A d^ place also causes shrivelling, which affects 
the flavour and keeping. 1 have kept roots in 
their mwing quarters well into the new year 
in mild winters, but large roots split if the 
season is at all wet. W. 


Latest cropping Peas.— For a supply 

from September to October it is well to sow the 
early kinds. It is full late to sow tall kinds of 
the Ne Plus Ultra type. For this crop it is well 
to manure the land, a quick nowth being neces¬ 
sary. My late varieties follow the early Pota¬ 
toes, and being well manured the land will be in 
condition for a spring crop of early roots, such 
as early Turnips and Carrots. For present solv¬ 
ing Chelsea Gem, May Queen, and the Michaelmas 
Original from 
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Pea are excellent varieties, and do not take | 
mildew badly. These sown 3 feet apart and 
rather thin in the row will give a good return at 
the season named. To save time in dry soils I 
have soaked the seeds for a few hours previous 
to sowing, and secured a much quicker growth. 
Peas sown now need more care at the start, as 
birds are troublesome in country districts, and 
netting is a necessity. Drought also is a great 
enemy of the autumn Peas. It is well to sow in 
shallow trenches in light soil, and if labour is 
scarce it is a good plam to lay manure in the 
trench previous to sowing, placmg a little of the 
top soil over the manure, if there is any doubt 
as to the vitality of the seed, it is well to sow 
thicker and thin afcer, as it will be too late to 
BOW again if failures occur. As regards the 
position, much depends upon the soil and 
locality.—S. 


FRUIT. 


APPLE CULTURE NEAR LONDON. 

In dealing with such a subject as this it is, I 
feel, somewhat of a difficulty to say anything 
fresh, or what has not by one or another prac¬ 
tical grower been already said or written. 1 
shall, therefore, follow lines that have from time 
to time come under my notice or observa¬ 
tion. Let me at once state that I am no 
believer in what may be called “ rule-of-thumb ” 
practice, but, on the other hand, a firm adherent 
to adapting the circumstances to each respective 
case. Failures may and do occur, but even in 
failures we gain experience for the future benefit 
of ourselves and others. Neither should we be 
disconcerted if we do not at first, or in after 
attempts even, always attain the object of our 
wishes. Perhaps if we always succeeded at the 
first we should not in the end be any better off, 
the relaxing of individual effort being under 
such circumstances the natural sequence. It is 
a healthy sign for the future fruit industry 
of this country that the enthusiasii) of growers, 
both amateurs and the trade, is being aroused 
to producing not only more fruit, but, that 
(what is in my opinion of the utmost impor¬ 
tance) of better quality also. What is most 
needed to bring about this result is a greater 
regard for detailed or more scientific manage- 


FLOWERING CLIMBERS. 

In the springtide of the year many a delightful 

picture is afforded by hardy fiowering climbers, 

such as the mountain Clematis and Wistaria. 

In the accompanying illustration we see a 

stretch of wall made beautiful by countless 

blossoms, especially effective being the brick 

archway, its sharp outline half veiled by the 

flower-wreaths of the Clematis, through which 

is seen a distant garden vista, while the blossom- 

laden sprays have rambled 

upward among the boughs of 

an overhanging tree. Crude 

walls and ill-designed struc- 

tures devoid of interest assume 

an aspect of beauty when 

swath^ in trailing growth 

and floral tracery. Strong- 

growing climbers, such as the 

two already alluded to, soon ^ 

attain large proportions and 

clothe a wide expanse of wall 

in a comparatively short space 

of time. It is when allowed 

unrestricted freedom of growth ' 

that the most picturesque 

effect is obtained, and a 

Wistaria rambling along the 

coping of an old wall or Cle- 

matis garlanding the sombre 

foliage of a Yew with trails 

of starry blossoms are infi- 

nitely more charming than 

the same plants when sub- 

jacted to formal training. 

Balconies and verandahs can 
be rendered objects of loveli- 
ness for many a month by 
the help of flowering clim¬ 
bers. One I have in my 
mind where the mountain 


Clematis montana over a wall. 


Clematis and Wistaria mingle 
their blossoms and the Bank- 
sian Roses bear their sprays of yellow and white 
flowers. Later on the purple Clematis Jackmani, 
which has threaded its way through the countless 
growths, spreads it rich velvet hue over the 
greenery, and tall white Lilies grow at the foot of 
the pillars, while in the autumn the Virgin’s 
Bower (Clematis Flammula) fills the precincts 
with sweet perfume. There are many other orna¬ 
mental climbers that may be utilise with good 
effect, especially in the south-west, where 
Solanum jasminoides grows freely, and will cover 
a house with its snowy flower-clusters in three 
or four years. Where it is not liable to be killed 
or seriously injured by severe frost, there is no 
more satisfactory climber, as it commences to 
bloom in May ; this year, indeed, it was in 
flower before the end of April, and blooms 
throughout the entire summer and autumn, 
after letaining its blossoms as late as Novem¬ 
ber. 

Where the Solanum is hardy, Physianthus 
albens will also grow vigorously and produce its 
white flowers in profusion, while Stauntonia 
latifolia and Clianthus punioeus m^ also be 
lanted with satisfactory results. The well- 
nown blue Passion-flower is a quick-growing 
and decorative climber, and is attractive both 
during its flowering period and when, later in 
the year, its golden-orange fruits hang like 
fairy lamps among the dark foliage. It has also 
the advantage of being practic^ly evergreen, 
its old foliage being in most oases retained until 
shortly before the appearance of the young 
haves in the spring. S. W. F. 
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ment rather than haphazard planting regardless 
of the surroundings, climatic and otherwise, of 
each particular locality. 

Varieties. 

The Apple amongst fruits is to a great ex¬ 
tent what the Potato is in relation to vege¬ 
tables ; it is the staple fruit beyond any 
question. A good supply of Apples over a 
prolonged season will well compensate for any 
additional labour expended in their culture, 
setting aside, of course, any fancy mode of 
growing them. I am no advocate for extremely 
early kinds for private use ; for market it may 
be different. It is an easy matter to obtain the 
earliest supply from windfalls, besides which 
the earliest sorts are not oftentimes good 
keepers. Lord Suffield with me is a case in 
point. As an early Apple I give the preference 
to Ecklinville, to succe^ to which I have had 
^ood results from Cox’s Pomona. Its one fail¬ 
ing with me has been the tendency to split at 
the stem, after which, if the weather be wet, 
decay ensues oftentimes. My next Apple on 
the Ust is Golden Noble, which in my case has 
never failed to crop since coming into bearing 
after planting in 1876; the tree possesses a 
vigorous constitution, with an erect and sturdy 
growth. Waltham Abbey Seedling succeeds 
the foregoing well, bei^ in good condition 
until nearly Christmas. Then Blenheim Orange 
comes into use, it being followed by Bismarck, 
which has quickly established itself as a general 
favourite. Wellington, which I find to do fairly 


well, comes next. As a late kind I have had 
the best results with Alfriston, and of the 
newer kinds I give moat decided preference to 
Newton Wonder ; it will no doubt supplant the 
Wellington. An unfortunate name is Newton 
Wonder, as it may lead to confusion with New¬ 
town Pippin. 

Of dessert Apples, I commence at present 
with Gravenstein, which always crops well and 
is a sprightly flavoured fruit. Next to it in suc¬ 
cession comes King of the Pippins, which is 
quickly followed by the (in ray opinion) prince 
of dessert Apples, Cox’s Orange Pippin, which 
of itself covers a prolonged season. Scarlet 
Nonpareil succeeds it admirably. This Apple 
with me crops well and carries the succession 
forward into the spring. I have only given a 
dozen varieties, these oeing those on which I 
chiefly rely. Of other cooking Apples, Prince 
Alfred is undoubtedly a very fine fruit for use 
after Christmas. Thus far I have not got it 
into good bearing condition, my trees being 
young. I have been given to understand that 
it does best on the Crab stock. Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet also promises well; it is by some growers 
classed in the same category as the Blenheim— 
viz., for dessert and cooking. As an October 
(and possibly later) dessert fruit I favour St. 
Edmond’s Pippin, which belongs to the Russets, 
and will, I think, prove to be an acquisition, 
but as yet it seems to be little known. My soil 
is a light loam resting on gravel which overlies 
the London clay, and the garden is about 
70 feet or 80 feet above the River Thames. 
During prolonged drought I suffer very much 
from want of moisture, but on th6 whole I am 
able to produce from old trees even good average 
sized fruits. The one failing'Js a deficiency in 
colour. This can easily be accounted for when 
it is taken into consiemration that the garden 
is only six and a half miles from Charing Cross. 
I am now gradually forming a new or^ard of 
Apple-trees, dwarfs on the English Paradise- 
stock. Last year Newton Wonder and 
Bismarck of cooking sorts, and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin and Baumann’s Rod Winter Reinette of 
dessert fruits gave me some good samples. 
These and other kinds are planted on Grass 
land (old pasture), the loam being of good con¬ 
sistency, neither heavy nor light, but shallow, 
the gravel being feached in two spits, or about 
18 inches. Here I think the English Paradise 
will succeed. The one difficulty I have so far 
found is in the labour of watering, but when the 
trees are well established this will not give 
trouble. In planting, I took off the turf and 
dug the holes some 3 feet in diameter and two 
spits deep, placing the turf at the bottom, 
adding to the soil a little light manure. 
After planting (the distance apart each 
way being about 12 feet), I mulched writh 
manure on the surface and watered the trees 
well to settle the soil. I have not thus far dug 
any more around these trees, nor do I intend to 
do so at present. My reason for this is to keep 
in check a too robust nowth. If the nound 
were dug all over and alter that again laid down 
in Grass, the roots would ramble away from 
home, I think, too quickly. By this it will be 
gathered that I favour a firm sou, which I do for 
orchard culture. With these trees my intention 
is to prune moderately. I do not advocate severe 
pruning in any case ; it only tends to a renewed 
vigour of growth with other attendant evils, as 
canker. 

The better plan is to get the trees into 
bearing as soon as possible, and then adopt the 
treatment needful in each case. For instance, 
if there be a tendency to produce strong shoots 
of a non-fertile character, I would pinch 
these shoots so as to encourage the weaker 
ones, and thus balance the growth. When too 
much vigour is apparent throughout any given 
kind, then endeavour to starve the trees rather 
than feed them, and afterwards use the knife 
severely. Should I find root-pruning necessary, 
I shall not hesitate to practise it. This I con¬ 
sider should be done earlier in the season than 
it is as a rule performed, and that before the 
leaves fall. It may be thought, perhaps, why 
did I not plant standards rather than dwarfs ? 
My answer to this would be from the stand¬ 
point of utility. The dwarf trees are more 
easily managed as regards pruning, the gather¬ 
ing is done more expeditiously, and the iruit is 
not so liable to injury from winds. Personally, 
I think we have too many standard Apple's. 
Anything beyond 3 feet of clear stem does not 
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ROsas. 

CHE8HUNT HYBRID ROSE AS A 
STANDARD. 

A FREE - GROWING, Bweet-smelling Perpetual 
Rose makes an ideal variety to cultivate in 
standard form, and that Cheshunt Hybrid is 
such an one is freely conceded by all who have 
grown it. Like many good Roses, it has a very 
bad fault, and that is its blooms when a little 
more than half developed change colour. They 
assume at this stage a dull magenta shade, which 
has been aptly described as a cadaverous colour. 
The beautiful fresh cherry-carmine hue of the 
buds and half-open flowers is very attractive, and 
if the discolour^ flowers are constantly removed 
the disparaging effect when they are retained 
upon tne tree is not manifest. A gentleman 
living in New Zealand, writing in the 
“ Rc^rian’s Year Book of 1887,” says, in speak¬ 
ing of Cheshunt Hybrid : “ For pillars there is 
nothing to compare with it. It does well here 
in almost any situation, and appears more fre¬ 
quently in our gardens than any other variety.” 
I can quite believe it to be a grand variety for 
a hot climate. I think I much prefer Cheshunt 
Hybrid to Reine Marie Henriette as an indoor 
climber, and it is strange the objectionable 
colour of the older flowers is not so pronounced 


walls being much addicted to it. You do not 
say what aspect your fence is upon which this 
own root plant is mowing so freely, but if it is 
south we should advise you to remove the plant 
to a western aspect next autumn. After 
flowering now cut out any exhausted and 
weakly shoots, and ycu will obtain a good 
autumnal display ; the buds at that period of the 
year are generally of a very rich colour. We 
have always obtained our best coloured blooms 
of this Rose from standard plants grown in a 
cool greenhouse. This, we think, proves that it 
does not like to be hurried in its development. 
As regards the standard plant of Viscountess 
Folke^ne if you think you have planted it into 
a very rich soil, you might somewhat alleviate 
the evil by cautiously removing some of this soil 
in the near vicinity of the roots, and replace 
with some sweet one-year-old loam. New roots, 
if the old are not injured beyond recovery, 
will soon strike into this compost, and the 
plant will regain its good health during the 
autumn. 

Fortane’8 Yellow Rosea not thriv¬ 
ing (O. S. P ). —This is a very uncertain Rose 
for outdoor culture. It is something like the 
yellow Provence (R. sulphnrea), growing and 
flowering most luxuriantly with some, whereas 
i other individuals have tried their utmost to 
I succeed with it. In our opinion the plants of 
1 Fortune’s Yellow should ^ upon their own 



Cheshunt Hybrid Rose as a standard. From a photo;n*aph by Capt. Digby, R.N., 
North Runcton Lodtre, Kintf’s Ljnn. 


find favour with me. When I have perforce 
of circumstances planted standard trees, I have 
particularly noted that they have been longer 
before arriving at a fruit-bearing condition. I 
have, however, some old trees of standards on 
Grass, planted more than forty years back, which 
still brar well. The best of these are Waltham 
Abbey Seedling, King of the Pippins, Blenheim 
Orange, and Wellington. When at the Deep- 
dene Gardens, Dorking, as foreman, during 
1868-70, I not^ particularly that the finest- 
flavoured of the dessert Apples were from trees 
on Grass facing west, the soil a rather light 
sandy loam. I slightly thin out the old stand¬ 
ard trees, removing the cross wood and the 
weakly shoots as early as possible in the prun¬ 
ing season; this has given better fruits. The 
unusually wet summer of 1879 was followed by 
a severe winter. This seriously injured many 
of the large trees, especially those on cultivated 
kitchen garden ground. Since then I have 
gradually lessened their numbers, and still hope 
to do so, in order to have the cultivated land 
entirely free of shade for the other crops. It 
is, I consider, a mistake to encumber the 
kitchen garden too much with either Apples, 
Pears, or Plums (or, in fact, any other kind of 
fruit-bearing tree). It must not be thought 
that, by planting standard trees, the ground 
still has the same productive powers as it would 
otherwise do. It is better to adopt the market- 
garden system of growing bush fruits and the 
others of tree like habit in alternate rows than 
to take a partial vegetable crop instead. Fruit- 
trees around the borders are very well, being 
easily managed, but let the quarters be as free 
as possible. In many cases I am very much 
disposed to think the non-fruitiog character 
that is evinced by indiscriminate planting 
where the soil is heavily dressed with nitro¬ 
genous manures is thus oftentimes brought 
about. Then if severe pruning afterwards 
obtains, the case is only aggravate and canker 
will ensue. 

Espalier-trained trees are, I think, prefer¬ 
able- in the kitchen garden proper, as the 
borders will thus be less under shade. Cordons, 
too, are most commendable for marginal lines. 
For small gardens, both espaliers and cordons 
should find more favour, tlte great point to 
observe in such limited spaces being that of 
guarding against any undue amount of shade. 
To occupy walls with Apples is scarcely advis¬ 
able when other fruits can be profitably planted 
against them ; should the American - blight 
attack wall-trees, the process of cleansing is not 
an easy matter. 


Autumn Raspberries, &c.—Give atten¬ 
tion to these as may be needed. With me water 
has to be applied liberally, and mulching will soon 
have to be done. This, if done too early, might 
cause the growth to come away too strongly, 
and consequently not terminate in every case in 
flowers and afterwards fruit. The growths had 
better be thinned out where at all thick, 
sutficiently at any rate to admit light and air. 
This season I am trying what can be done to. 
secure an autunm crop of Raspberries by cutting 
down a row each of Superlative and Hornet. 
At any rate, it is worth the trial if only a 
partial crop from these prolific kinds can be 
thus obtained from established plants. Other 
Raspberries newly planted should be well 
attended to for water and be mulched as well. 
Old plantations should be cleared of all old 
growths as soon as the present crop is all 
gathered, and the young canes be thinned out 
also.—T. 

The Blackberries, represented by the 
cultivated forms, as the cut-leaved Bramble and 
the American kinds, are useful additions and 
worth attention when room can be given up to 
them. The former, in fact, is both ornamental 
and useful, being an acquisition to the wild 
garden or for the covering of rustic work, the 
forming of screens, etc., by reason of its very 
pretty foliar, with the knowledge that a crop 
of fruit will most assuredly follow. Wilson 
Junior is an earlier variety than the cut-leaved, 
being almost over when the latter is ripe. A 
succession is thus secured. So far the Wine- 
berry (Rubus phcenicolasius) with me gives 
indications of fruiting very well, but like others 
of its class it evidently needs moisture. Of its 
utility more anon, but merely for ornament it is 
worth growing.—T.j^^ | 

Digitized by 'Ql£ 


when the plant is grown in heat. It is a fine 
hardy Rose, growing as freely on a north wall 
as Gloire de Dijon, and I might here remark 
that Roses that change their cdour as this one 
should never be planted in a hot south aspect, 
especially upon a wall. Of all the forms in which 
to grow it the standard is best. Keep the 
heads well thinned of very old wood, and 
sparsely prune the one and two-year-old 
growths, then a grand tree is soon formed 
similar to that illustrated above. One or two 
excellent companion kinds to grow as standards 
would be found in Gloire de Dijon, Mrae. Alfred 
Carri^re, Mrs. Paul, Climbing Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Gustave Regis, Grace Darling, 
Homer, John Hopper, Caroline Testout, Eugene 
Furst, Heinrich Schultheis, Mme. G. Bruant, 
LTdeal, Mme. Berard, Baronne de Maynard, 
Mme. Isaac Pereire, Ulrich Brunner, Camoens, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mrs. John Laing, Dupuy 
Jamain, General Jacqueminot, etc. 


W. A. Richardson with white 
blooms (T. and S. W. Hills). —Wo do not 
attribute this to a reversion to the type, for we 
believe it was raised from Ophirie, a variety that 
exhibits none of this peculiarity ; neither do we 
believe it to be caused by poverty of soil, 
although a little bone meal and night soil assist 
the colour very much. We rather believe these 
bad coloured flowers are the result of aspect 
more than an 3 rthing else, plants upon full south 


roots. It does not take kindly to any foster 
stock. A border should bo prepared specially 
fur this variety, giving it good drain^e and 
incorporating some lime or old mortar in the 
soil. If the bark of your plants appears green 
we should advise you to draw away some of the 
soil as near the roots as practicable without 
disturbing any of them, and give the plants a 
peck or two of new compost, consisting of two 
parts loam, one leaf-soil, one rotten manure, and 
a handful or two of powdered charcoal. This 
Rose really flourishes best under glass. The 
plants flowering in April are afterwards thinned 
of any old wood, then given plenty of heat and 
moisture to encourage new growths, which pro¬ 
duce the best blossoms the following spring. 
Both indoors and out it should not have its 
growths shortenc»d in any way, all the pruning 
necessary being the thinning out of the old wood 
as alludM to above. 


Anchusa Itallca (li. .V.).—This is a vig^oroas and 
showy plant, 3 feet to 4 feet or more hijfh, with beau¬ 
tiful blue blossoms in panicled racemes. It is of biennial 
duration, and is a native of Southern Europe. The flowets 
are rich blue, very deep afpdnst the dark green leaves. 

“The English Flower Garden.”—TAo- 
roughly revised^ toith fvU descriptions of all the 
best plants^ their culture and arrangement^ beau¬ 
tifully illusisrated. Medium 8vOy IBs. Special 
Edition (2 Vols.)^ bound in sage green morocco^ 
suitable for library or wresentation. One Guinea. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qaestlone.— and ansutern are inserted in 
OARDtimiio/ree of c?iarge if correspondents fMmo the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardsniko, 37, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PnBLisnRR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate, piece of paper. U nannoered. 
queries should be repeated. Correspoiidents shoxUd bear 
in mind that, as Oarornino has to be sent to press some 
time in adoance of date, they cannot always be replied, to 
in the issue, immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oj such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different de^rt- 
ments) should alioays bmr the number and title placed 
against the query relied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige iw by adoielng, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the. correspondents who seek assistance. 
Cotuiitions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
atutwers to the satne, question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply wutud do well to mention the localities in 
which their expcHence is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Oardkninq should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Qfxerista.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


To the following queries brief replies are given^ 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they he able to offer additionod advice on 
the various subjects. 

797— Asparaerus plnmosos a Pern? (5. E. D.) 
—if you show Aspi^agus plumosua in a coUecUoo of Ferns 
you will be disqualitled. 

79S—Seedling OaklH'. 3f.).—As your seedlinir Oak 
devtrlope such very tine leaves no doubt it is one of the 
large leaved American varieties. In any case the growth 
seeiMS stunted or arrested, and the plant seems to need 
some stimulus. You may cause it to start a leader by 
giving it some manure about over the roots, and once a 
week some liquid-manure. Once start a good leader no 
doubt then the plant will go ahead. If such treatment 
fails then lift it next winter and replant in fresh ground. 

799— Stunted Rose (St. Michacts).—Your climbing 
red Rose is evidently one of the old garden varieties, and 
possibly Fellenberg, but it is not poraible to say 
aicuraiely. The trouble of the flowers failing to open 
seems to bo due to roots lacking proper plant f(^. 
Evidently they are starved. You should endeavour to 
feed them by means of a top mulch of manure, and liberal 
manure waterings. Roses like feeding liberally, and well 
repay it. Also to be kept very clean and freely syringed 
even twice a day in dry weather. Apart from the soil 
lieing poor, probably the ground is also very dry and needs 
moisture. 

buu—Diseased berries of Orataegus Pyra- 
cantha (E. J. iV.).—It appears from your description as 
if the berries of your Cratwgus Pyracautha were attacked 
by some fungoid growth or insect pest. Doubtless a 
syringing of "Paris Green,” applied as soon as the first 
signs of infestation are det^ted, would mitigate or put a 
stop to the attack. If you care to send us some berries 
we will report on them with pleasure. 

801— Paulownla Imperlalls (J. This is a 
•lapanese tree, hardly suitable for our climate generally, 
though in a few places it succeeds. It comes into flower 



Paulownia imperialis. 


and leaf so early that if the winter is mild and the spring 
late the buds and often the young leaves are injured by 
late frosts ; but, if otherwise, there is a lovely bloom. It is 
fine in leaf as well as in bloom ; the leaves are 1 foot in 
length, and have even exceeded 20 inches. The flowers 
are in erect spikes, resembling in form those of a Blgnonia, 
of a delicate mauve-pur^, blotched inside yfth a deeper 

D gitiz-J . 


lurule, blotched inside vilth a 

IjOogle 


tint. In countries a little warmer than Britain this tree 
is very beautiful, and much used in public gardens and 
even in street planting. At maturity the Paulownia 
assumes a dense rounded head, but rarely exceeds 30 feet 
In height, although in some south-coast gardens there are 
trees nearly 40 feet in height. If the shoots of young 
trees are cut back annually, as those of the Ailanthus 
often are, the Paulownia makes strong shoots hearing 
enormous leaves, and is then of sub-tropical aspect, with 
the advantage of being much hardier than the house 
plants used in summer to give such effects. Paulownias 
are generally best on a light but deep loam, and rarely 
succeed in very sandy or In excessively stiff soils. 

802— Gooseberry-bushes dylns (Westmeath).— 
There is no accounting tor the dying of Gooseberry-bushes 
either all at once or piecemeal. It may be assumed that 
some form of disease or decay gets into the bush, and 
that it gradually spreads over the bush and thus destroys 
it. Sometimee lightning may be the cause, sometimes two 
or three sharp frosts may bring it about, sometimes old 
age, or at other times some defect in the soil. It is just 
possible that your soil was not properly prepared by deep 
trenching. It is possible that a personaJ examination by 
a practical gardener might reveal the cause of the evil 

803— Winter-flowerlnfif plants (J. U.). —When 
you ask for a list of plants suitable to flower during the 
winter inside, we assume that you mean within a green¬ 
house. Then so much depends on what warmth you can 
give the plants, as only by keeping up a fair heat con¬ 
stantly can you expect to have flowers. Now, of ordinary 
plants Ohrysanthemums in pots. Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Cailas, Oamellias, Cyclamen, and Chinese Primulas are all 
good winter bloomers in warmth. Of bulbs potted end of 
September and stood under 3 inches of ashes or Cocoa- 
nut-fihre-refuse for six weeks, then got into the greenbouee 
as needed. Narcissus poeticus and Horsfleldi, Hyacinths, 
and Roman Hyacinths, also Van Thol Tulips. From seed 
sown now get Chinese Primulas, White Intermediate 
Stocks, and Mignonette, and a few other annuals. 

804— Sapertaberated Potatoes (E. P. s.;.—By 
the production of liny tubers from eyes instead of 
ordinary shoots, certainly an abnormal act, the tubers in 
question will probably prove worthless for planting. The 
sample tuber sent has a few apparently sound eyes, but 
the tuber is so shrivelled or dried that we have grave 
doubts whether it would make growth if planted. We 
should not like to risk planting such a sample anywhere, 
and much less so now. When s^ts have been kept in a 
cool place and still plump, they may be planted as late as 
you mention, but great uncertainty exists as to producing 
a crop, because the disease so commonly destroys the 
leaves and stems in August, and if the tubers be not then 
formed the planting is useless. 

805— Prunlngr Plum-trees ('Anariot«>—Certainly 
you had better thin out fully one half of the runner shoots 
on your Plum-trees, if, as you say, they are so densely 
placed. Remove the smaller shoots first and retain all the 
stronger. Then get these lightly nailed in close to the 
wall to induce them to ripen well, and thus create wood 
that may be made to produce fruit spurs next year. It 
may be desirable in some CMes to cut bock some of the 
shoots that are left to four leaf buds to induce the back 
ones to plump the wood buds, and thus convert them into 
fruit buds next year. It may be wise also to give the 
roots some manure, and thus help to the formation of 
good firm wood. Much depends on the age of the trees, 
as if old the ground may have become poor. Wood-ashes 
and old mortar rubbish are very helpful. 

806— Onion rust ( W. G.).—We infer that when you 
mention rust on your Onions you mean the Onion mildew 
or fungus. But whatever may be meant it is needful for 
you to do something. First, by watering twice a week 
with soot-water, with which is added some guano or 
other manure, as probably the roots are suffering from 
lack of moisture and food. Then, should there be no 
improvement, you should get made up some sulphate of 
copper and lime solution, 2 lb. of each dissolved, the 
liquids mixed, 2 lb. of treacle and soft-soap added, and 
10 gallons of water, then very gently syriuge the beds 
twice or thrice with this, as it is the only thing which will 
kill the fungus or rust. But helping the plants with 
liquid-manure to grow fast often is the best remedy. 

807— Iioeks for exhibition (Amateur).—When 
Leeks are grown in trenches, as usually prepared for 
Celery, with plenty of manure buried in them, the plants 
being also well helped by watering with liquid-manure 
twice a week, the plants should not need very much 
additional assistance later after being earthed up to 
blanch them. But you can even then, by making holes 
with a crowbar on each side of the row at close intervaJs, 
and filling them with liquid-manure once a week, do much 
to feed the plants. Get any good Guano or special 
chemical manure, one pint, or a peck of fowls' dung, or 
a bushel of horse-dropping^, and soak for twenty-four 
hours in 10 gallons of water before using it as mentioned. 

808— Treatment of Oampanula pyramldalls 
(L. Crouch ),—In all probability your plant of Campanula 
pyramidalis will bloom about the middle of August, unless 
It received a severe check when you potted it from the 
open border six weeks ago. Your reason for potting it 
and then plunging the pot in the soil again does not 
appear ve^ apparent, unless vou intend lifting the pot 
and bringing it indoors when its flower-spike commences 
to expand. There is no Lily called Lilium rubnim. Lilium 
rubellum, with coral-pink flowers, is now in bloom, and its 
flowering season will be past before August. Whatever 
your Lily is, however, you can easily discover by examina¬ 
tion whether its flower stem is developing buds. 

809— Gathering Grass (C. B. M.). —if you grather 
the Grass now and dry it, it should last in good condition 
through the winter. 

310— Blind Strawberries (M. W. w. B.).— 
Whilst we thank you for your information to the 
effect that twelve plants of your yearling Royal Sove¬ 
reign were blind, yet are fruiting well this year, we 
must mention that your information contains nothing 
new. Our advice in relation to the destruotion of barren 
Strawberries applies to plants that not only are barren the 
second year—for their appearance the first year is no 
guide—but also to barren stocks in general. Your twelve 
yearling plants were barren last year because too young 
to form fiower-trusees; but that the great majority did 
form fruit-trusses showed that the stock was good. When 


you observe plants go blind the second season you will 
find that immediate destruction is the best policy. 

811— Ranonoalus aconltlfoUu® (M.) —The 
double-flowered variety of this species, known as Fair 
Maids of France, is a very pretty pWt Uiat grows about 
18 inches high, and forms a dense tuft profusely laden 



Fair Maids of France. 


for several weeks in early summer with small rosette-like 
blossoms of snowy whiteness. It thrives best in a deep, 
moist loam. 

812— Prnnlnfir Pyrns Japonlca (E. J. Ji/.i.—The 
best time for pruning and cutting back Pyrus japonlca is 
in the spring, just as it is starting into growth. 

813— Delphlnlnm spike faulty f'?’. B. W. S.). 
The ioterrupiion in the flower-spikes of your Delphinium, 
of which you send a specimen, is doubtless constitutional, 
or otherwise your dividing it and replanting in rich, freeli 
soil and in different situations would have resulted in 
some alteration being observable in the bloom-spikes. 
This sometimes happens in Delphiniums and also in her¬ 
baceous Lupines, and if it be found that rich and deep 
soil and liberal feeding do not Ie<-BOD the defects the 
plants had better be destroyed and others substituted for 
them, as the gaps in the flower-spikes detract considerably 
from their appearance. In your case, however, >ou 
might give your plants another year’s respite, feeding 
them well with weak liquid-manure, and watering 
copiously in drr weather in order to induce the most 
vigorous condition of growth, when possibly they may 
exhibit some improvement in the continuity of their 
flower-spikes in the succeeding year. 

814— Mildew on Grapes (A. w.l —Judging by the 
sample bunch sent it is evident that your Grapes are 
badly infested with the Vine mildew. This is created by 
various causes, such as cold draughts or currents of air 
playing on the Vines, very humid atmosphere for a time, 
then sudden exposure to strong air, and, not least, roots 
in deep and not sweet soil. We cannot tell which of these 
causes have operated to produce the mildew in your case. 
That is a matter for your personal inquiry. But if you 
have hot-water pipes in the house turn all other plants 
out, make up a strong Are and heat the pipes, then at 
once coat them over with a mixture of sulphur and milk, 
made into a paste, then shutting the house up close for 
the night. Do that every three or four nights until you 
see that the mildew is dying out. 

815— Winter-flowering Carnations fC. hi.) — 
To do these well it is needful to have the plants well 
rooted in 5-iDch or 6-inch pots, and got under glass by the 
end of September. They should be kept near the glass 
and have ample light and air ; also they need a regular 
temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. of warmth 
through the winter. Really the plants should be got into 
their winter pots not later than the end of July, to enable 
them to become well established. A good soil for Carna¬ 
tions consists of two-thirds turfy loam, the rest being o’d 
hot-bed manure, leaf-soil, wood-ashes, aud sand. Thev 
should be potted quite firm, and not be too freely watered 
lest they b^me attacked with mildew. Canker in fruit- 
trees may be corrected by paring off the rough edges of a 
wound vdth a sharp knife, then making up a paste of 
sulphur 2 oz., soft soap 1 lb., paraffin half a pint, two 
quarts of water to dissolve it, and some clay to thicken, 
and dab it into the wounds with a brush. 

816— Hydrangea Otaksa (3f. 3f.).—Hydrangeas 
bloom best when they make strong growth ; indeed, only 
vigorous wood will produce fine flower heads. With your 
fine variety It Is all a question of good culture. When 
Hydrangeas are grown in small pots they are usually from 
cuttings pushed on in warmth, and well fed at the roots 
with liquid-manure. You should shift yours into 7-inch 
pots, give them good fresh soil, and when later the plants 
are well rooted feed them with liquid-manure, and so 
treated you may get the^^ms to carry bloom. 
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817—Soot-water (Holywell).—To have soot-water 
inoffensive it is best to place the soot, say a couple of 
pecks. In a coarse canvas bag, and then drop it into a tub 
containing 10 gallons of water. Move the bag occasion¬ 
ally, and then after three days the liquid should be fit for 
use. But it would enhance the ralue of the liquid very 
much if a bushel of stable-droppings or a peck of fowls'- 
droppings were put into another bag and also allowed to 
soak in the water. Then a really valuable liquid-manure 
would be obtained. Or, if preferred, a pint of guano or 
other good mixed arti&cial manure may be stirred into 
the tub. Soot-water alone is not a strong stimulant. 

Mis— Stable-liquid (jf. G..).—The drainage from 
your stable should make capital manure for almost any¬ 
thing, and Asparagus, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
Celery, or other groes-growing things may take it crude, 
but plants in pots and flowers generally should have it 
diluted with its bulk of water. Still, much depends on 
how often the stable is rinsed down with water. You 
may, however, test its strength by its smell. In very dry 
weather it is rather a waste to employ liquid-manure on 
quite dry soil, and it is better to give a liberal watering 
with pure water overnight, and then give the manure 
watering in the morning, as the plants at once utilise it. 

819— Arums (C. The plant of which you forward 

a drawing is Arum Dracunculus, the Dragon-flower or 
Snake-plant. It is a native of Southern Europe, and is 
hardy in England. When the spathes first expand they 
emit a very repulsive odour, resembling that of putrefying 
flesh, but this soon passes away, and the plant becomes 
scentless. It is by no means an uncommon plant in 
gardens, often springing up year after year in borders in 
which it has once been planted. Its deeply-cut foliage, 
mottled stem, and great purple spathes render it an 
interesting if not beautiful subject for the garden. 

820— Plants for small garden (M. P,;.—We 
know of some plants of which cats are passionately fond, 
but do not know of any to which they have aversion 
Perhaps some of our readers may know of such. If cats 
give you much trouble we should advise you to obtain 
some short pieces of Gorse, especially pieces very spiny, 
and strew them about amonnt your plants, for both cats 
and slugs dislike the sharp spines very much. If your soil 
is infested with wireworm, we advise you to remove all 
plants, and give it a dressing of gas-lime at the rate of one 
bushel per rra. Do that in October, let it be for a month, 
then dig it in. That kills wireworms and slugs; cats also 
dislike the perfume—so they do of disinfectant powder. 
.\ny tender plants, when young, slugs will eat. It is best 
to destroy the pests, then you can grow anything. 

821— HeatlnK grreenhouBo {J. W.).—Greenhouses 
used to be heatea by means of furnaces and brick flues, 
but the method has been quite superseded by boilers and 
hot-water piping. Your house 30 feet wide would need at 
least four rows of pipes, and even then in very severe 
weather would not keep up a great heat Four rows of 
pipes flxed 3 feet from the sides on each side of the house 
would be none too much to enable you to keep up a 
forcing heat in hard weather. But you may force 
Rhubarb with less expense in a brick and close-roofed 
building. As you do not want light for the purpose such 
as a greenhouse affords, you could put your house, if 
pro^wrly heated, to many more profitable uses. 

822— Doronlcum caacaslctim (T.X—This is one of 
the Leopard’s Banes, a bright yellow early flower. But 
the finest of the family is D. plantagineum excelsum. The 



I.ieopard's Bane (Doronicum caucasicum). 


Doronicums are amongst the brightest and most easily 
grown of spring flowers, and they succeed almost any¬ 
where. 

823— Various (0. J .).—We have not heard of such 
virtues from Elderberry-leaf juice, or from boiled Elder- 
flowers at you mention. If you want to try anything, get 
from the chemists 1 lb. of quassia-chips, and steep them 
in boiling water for twenty-four hours. Also dissolve 3 lb. 
of soft-soap in water, mix that with the other, and make 
in all 12 gallons by adding water. Syringe that gently 
over the Oelery, Carrots, etc. A Cabbage that has become 
hard hearted will probably burst in about three weeks. 
With respect to your trouble with your neighbour and his 


allotment, we advise you to drive in at intervals just on 
your own allotment margin stout Oak stakes to stand 
3 feet out of the ground, and about 10 feet apart. Get 
some stout wire and run along 6 inches apart down the 
stakes firmly fixed. That will prevent an 3 'thing from 
growing from his over your plot. But cannot you agree 
more amicably? Is it a case of disagreement on iMth 
sides ? In any case, if you do as mentioned, or tie, some 
2 feet high, wire mesh to your stakes, you should not be 
further troubled. Of course, you could, with a hook, 
switch off his Beans that bung over your plot, but doing 
so would only cause trouble. 

824—Ssrringa ('3'.).—Evidently the plant you name 
is the Mock Orange (Philadelphus), not the Lilac. The 



true Lilac is a Syringa. Our illustration will give you an 
idea of what the Mock Orange is like. 

825— Icallan Oorn-salad (K. C. W.).—This salad is 
a native of Southern Europe, and differs from the 
common Com-salad in having lighter - coloured and 
longer leaves. The method of culture consists in 
sowing seed at the end of August in drills thinly. In 
October the leafage is strong enough to be gathered, 
and also through the winter. Some persons pull or 
cut the plants as they clear the crop, out for private 
culture leaf-nthering, as done with Spinach, is best. The 
soil should ^ good, such as has Just carried a crop of 
autumn-sown Onions. The plants are best in drills 
12 inches apart, and the intervening soil kept well hoed. 
Com-salads are far from being common or popular 
vegetables. Lettuces and Endives are so much superior. 

82G— Pinching Pear shoots (H. By the 

time you read this answer the shoots on your pyramidal 
Pear-trees should be ready to shorten back By that time 
the wood will be too hard to pinch, as it should be, and 
you should cut back to four leaves each shoot. Later the 
point or leading bud will break growth. Allow that to 
make about four leaves, then pinch to two leaves, and 
inch any other shoots clean out that may follow. Very 
ttle growth, however, will result. In the meantime the 
back or lower buds that keep dormant will plump up, and 
the spur cut back to two only ; these buds will the follow¬ 
ing year produce fruit-buds or spurs. Shorten back the 
le^er in the winter. 

827— Gardenia onltore {W. r.).—These plants can 
be well grown only in warm houses. They need a tem¬ 
perature ranging from 60 degs. to 70 degs. of warmth; 
they also like a moderately damp or humid atmosphere. 
Under the very best culture they are very susceptible to 
insect pests, especially to scale or bug, and need to be 
constantly gone over and cleaned. Generally the plants 
do best when planted out in soil-beds in rather low warm 
houses, but they will also do well in pots either in pits or 
houses. Cuttings have to be rooted under bell-glasses. 
The soil should m a mixture of peat and turfy loam, with 
some sand ; if in pots then made quite firm. These are 
not amateurs' plants, because of the heat needed to do 
them well, and of their tendency to become infested with 
insects. 

828— Salvia patens (il. J. Z.).—This may be raised 
from seed, or may be propagated from cuttinn. These 
may be taken from the plants at any time and msorted in 
light sandy soil in gentle bottom-heat, and kept close until 
rooted. Where fuants are kept growing under glass 
during the winter, cuttings may be procured as early as 
February, when in a temperature of 65 degs. they will 
soon strike and form fine young plants for putting out in 
May and June. Cuttings may also be made during the 
summer and autumn, 3 inches being a good length for 
these. The old plants should be lift^ after the first frost, 
and may then be stored in a dry, frost-proof place in the 
same manner as Dahlia tubers. They will start into 
growth again with the advent of warm weather, but the 
best plan is to place the roots in boxes of light soil, as in 
the case of Tuberous Begonias, and start them in gentle 
heat in the roring, so that they may form nice plants for 
putting out by the time the warm weather arrives.—F. 

829— Perns In greenhoase (Wemo).—You may 
easily induce some of the hardier English and imported 
Ferns to thrive during the summer under your front 
suge on your soil bed ; but you must not hope to keep 
them green through the winter without you have your 
house heated. An unheated house is of little value, 
as only quite hardy plants will exist in it. Why 
not plant some climbing Roses arainst the back 
of the house, such as Climbing Nlphetos, Mar^chal 
Niel, or Cbeshunt Hybrid, to train and furnish early 
bloom? Nothing would be hardier and better. With 

I respect to Chrysanthemums, you should now have numer¬ 
ous plants in pots standing outdoors, which you could 
bring inside at the end of September. You may be able 


to keep out small frosts by using in the house an oil-stove, 
but these seldom do well. Wo cannot recommend any 
makers. Look through our advertising columns. 

830— Potting soil {E. your town district, if 

you can find some builder who is about to break up a pas¬ 
ture or meadow, get from him a cartload of the top soil, 
6 inches thick, including the turf. Stack that on its face, 
and between each layer put 3 inches of your manure. Let it 
lie six months, then chop it down as needed. Mix it, look 
for and pick out wireworms or grubs, then add some sand 
and wood-ashes, or even soot, and you will get an excel¬ 
lent compost. If you cannot get turfy loam in that way 
you had better purchase some from a florist. Your manure 
needs to be well decomposed and often turned before use, 
if kept separate. Manure alone would be useless. Its 
proportion in good soil for potting should be about one- 
fourth. 

831— Treatment] Of Tomatoes (Amateur).—A b 
your Tomato-plants seem doing so well, although the crop 
of fruits they are yet carrying is far from being a heavy 
one, it is evident they do not want a great deal of feeding. 
We advise you to get a large tub, and into it put a bushel 
of fresh horse-droppings, or a peck of fowl’s-manure, also 
with either a peck of soot. Add 10 gallons of water. Stir 
it well occasionally, and let it soak for three or four days. 
Then add another 10 gallons of water. Skim off the manure 
which has risen to the surface, and use this liquid-manure 
as an ordinary watering twice a week. After that is gone 
then use a liquid made of 1 quart of gfuano, or any adver¬ 
tised manure, with the same quantity of water, and thus 
change about. But be caref'il not to overdo the waterings 
to m^e the fruits crack. 

832— Nipping Tomato-leaves (r. IT.).—The prac¬ 
tice of cutting Tomato-loaves back one-half their length is 
not usually performed by good growers. Leafage by 
elaborating sap through the agency of the atmosphere 
helps to build up fruit. Of course, vdth the great area of 
leafage there is also the greater respiration of moisture, 
but you cannot have restricted leaf area and fine fruit. To 
cxiunteract water absorption from the soil some short 
manure should be laid over the surface. But you may 
well experiment for yourself, as the whole thing is so easily 
in that way determined by allowing so many plants to 
carry all the leafage they make, except side shoota, and an 
equal number have their leaves cut as you have been 
practising, and thus test results in crop at the end of the 
season. 

833— Insects on Zonal Pelargoniums (A. C.X— 
You will find if you purchase the L. insecticide wash 
that you add to it so much of water, and for your purpose, 
on Zonal Pelaivoniums, it will have to be made rather 
weak. You will find full instructions given with the 
wash. We have seen it used from a small knapsack 
sprayer vdth capital effect, and it is considered very 
economieal. Ferns are not raised from seed, but from 
frond spores, the brown spots beneath the leaves or fronds. 
You should purchMe a few Ferns, and when fronds seem 
to have their spores ripe cut them, and lay them on paper 
for a few weeks. Then rub out the spore dust and sow it 
thinly in pans or pots of sandy soil. We do not know that 
Fern spore dust is sold. When the spores Germinate a 
green film is presented on the soil, then fronds break up, 
and later the little plants can be lifted out, and be put 
singly into tiny pots and grown on in gentle warmth. Flat 
pieces of glass laid over the pots or pans, and shaded, will 
do as weil as bell-glasses. The soil need be only ^ im^h 
from the top. Enquire of a local potter for pots and 
price. 

834— A Tree Mallow (I^vatera trimestrisl (J.).— 
This is a very charming annual from Southern Europe; 
with large rose coloured flowers, borne in great prof usion 



and there is a white form of it It is very easy to raise 
and should be grown freely in groups. 

835— Planting flower-bed fJnnisooo).—As it is 
evident that your flower-bed near Poplar-trees is much 
eaten up by the teee roots, we should not advise your 
planting in it anything of a permanent nature. It you 
have your bed gay with bulbs, etc., in the spring, and so 
soon as they are ripe, you lift them out and luive the bed 
deeply dug and manured, then plant with Asters, Stocks, 
and Antirrhinums, with some Pansies as carpet, you should 
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h*ve a charming display all the late summer and autumn. 
Then In November you could remove everything, have 
the bed trenched to cut off all thieving roots, and again 

? lant bulbs, with such things on the surface as Daisies and 
anslee. Perennials, such as Phloxes and Michaelmas 
Daisies, would soon be starved to death. 

836—Tomperatore for winter Pelargoniums 
Please to term Zonals, which you mean by 
the term “ Geraniums," Pelargoniums, as you term Ivy- 
leafs, as all are of the Pelargonium family. The true 
Geranium is a hardy perennim, and very distinct. To 
have these plants to bloom in the winter it is needful that 
they be specially prepared, starting with early spring- 
struck cuttings, growing them on into 6-inch or even a 
little larger pots, keeping the plants frequently pinched, 
and not allowed to flower, and also well exposed outdoors 
to the sun to harden. Cea«e pinching with the end of 
August, and at the end of September get the plants under 
glass. They will require a temperature ranging from 
56 degs. to 60 degs. to induce them to bloom freely. Ivy- 
leaf varieties are, however, sparse winter bloomers, even 
of the best, and may somewhat disappoint. 

S87— Asters and shows (C. W F ).—Asters now 
showing buds may be expected to flower about the end of 
July. To have Asters in bloom in the middle of August, 
plants should be stout and sturdy, but not yet showing 
flower-stems. It will be soon enough for them to do that 
early in July. You cannot check growth, except by 
lifting the plants with balls of soli, and replanting them 
in the cool shade of a north wall, and that is risky. We 
have no means of furnishing you with the information 
respecting Sussex flower shows that you desire. We do 
not know that a complete list of such shows exists any¬ 
where. Why not send a stamped envelope and query to 
the editor of any w'ell-known and largely-circulating 
Sussex newspaper, ns he may know. Failing that, try 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Nurserymen, Crawley, Sussex. 

838—Black Snakewort {M.) —This is Cimicifuga 
racemcsa, a late-flowering hardy perennial, vigorous and 



Black Snake-root (Cimicifuga raceinosa). 


happy in ordinary soils. It bears a spike from 1 foot to 
3 feet in length of feathery white flowers. 

S39-Soll for Bananas {J. E. G.).—We have rarely 
heard of Bananas other than the decorative kinds being 
raised from seed Such kinds as the Musa Ensete and 
coccinea are obtained thus, and the soil suitable for them 
08 they attain age is a good loam. To this may be added 
some bone-meal, spent manure, and ample drainage. 
With young seeilings a lighter compost will be necessary, 
say some leaf-soil and a lighter loam. We have with small 
plants used large lumps of peat. A high temperature, at 
least 60degs. to 70 degs., is most suitable, ample moisture 
in summer, both at root and syringing less in winter, and 
a little lower temperature, say 10 degs. lower, and less 
moisture. The large fruiting kinds are rai^ from 
suckers.—W. 

840— Pond 8ladse(H.).— So far as concerns the por¬ 
tion of sludge taken from your pond, which is but mineral 
or soil, it will contain very little that is of manurial 
value, but if there is mixed in it a good deal of partially- 
deMmposecl vegetable matter, if only of roots, that will 
as it decays become useful plant food. You must allow the 
sludge to lie in a heap all the summer to drain and become 
fajrly solid. In the autumn—early in October will do— 
mix with it gas-lime, in the proportion of a bushel to a 
couple of cartloads. Some soot cast in with it will also 
do good. Turn the whole twice, a month apart, and then 
should hard frost appear in January or February, get the 
whole on to your heavy loam, a few inches thick, and later 
fork it in. The result should be great good. 

841— Grafted Apple-tree (7. B.).—If you mean to 
convey by the term “ n«w branches ’’ that from below the 
grafts inserted into your old outdoor Apple-tree two years 
ago a large number of shoots or growths have broken 
out, most certainly every pne^f these shouldjbe cut off, 
as they are but robbers of the (Cratts Burthfii vqg mean 
thatttie grafts have iBa^ 80 | sb Jiy |il^owthl^ 


then at once cut out hard one-half of these shoots, leav¬ 
ing enough evenly placed to form aproper tree-head. Any¬ 
thing bock to two or three buds will but induce the forma¬ 
tion of new wood growth, and you cannot apply summer 
pruning the same as is applied to trained trees to stan¬ 
dard trees. Your small fruits on Royal Sovereign Straw¬ 
berry are doubtless due to weak young plants or exhausted 
old ones, or poor soil. Good soakings of liquid-manure 
will help to swell them, but it must not touch the fruits. 

842— Carnation OOlture {Eremurw). —Nothing can 
be simpler than is Carnation culture outdoors. These 

lants do well in almost any soil, but stiff soils may be 

elped with sand, old mortar rubbish, and leaf-soil, whilst 
light soils are benefited with the addition of good turfy 
loam. Work the soil well, and add a little old hot-bed 
manure. Plant in October and November. It is best to 
plant in threes of one variety, angle-wise. The stems 
when thrown up need small stakes to each. Buds may be 
thinned one-third. Propagate by layers in July. Winter 
flowers can be got from the section called winter, tree, or 
perpetual. They will do only in a li^ht, airy greenhouse 
near the glass, and in a warmth ranging from 55 degs. to 
60 degs. These varieties are all catalogued as winter 
bloomers. They will not do in a cold-frame or living 
room. If you sow seed of the Marguerite type now, raise 
plants, and get some into pots, you may be able to flower 
some in a frame in the winter. 

843— Various (Fergus).—Six good Zonal Pelargo¬ 
niums (single) for pot culture are Snowstorm, white; 
Lady Carlisle, bright pink ; Mrs. W. Partridge, salmon ; 
Royal Purple; JetHousy Improved, orange-scarlet; and 
King of Crimsons. This is a fine selection, but there are 
myriads of other good ones. Six good double Ivy-leaf 
varieties are Mme. Thibaut, pink ; Souvenir du Charles 
Turner, rich rose ; Ernest Bergman, crimson-scarlet; 
Ryecroft Surprise, salmon-pink ; Beauty of Castle Hill, 
soft rose ; and Beauty of Jersey, scarlet, shaded purple. 
Six good Malmaison Carnations are the Old Blush, white ; 
the Pink ; Mme. Arthur Warocque, scarlet; Princess of 
Wales, rosy-pink ; Churchwarden, crimson-scarlet; and 
Mrs. E. Hambro, carmine-rose. As your hot-b^ so 
speedily failed, no doubt that was due to insufficient pre¬ 
paration of the manure. That should be collected from 
the stable, put into a heap in a dry plaoe, be kept turned 
every’ few days, and if getting dry well sprinkled, and 
when enough has been bollected then make up In the form 
of a solid bed, rather larger over than is the frame. 
Several turnings are needful before making up to get the 
manure well mixed and all of the same temperature, as 
then the heat endures much longer. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any cominunxeatiom respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should aiioays accompany the parcel^ which 
should be addresmi to the Editor of Gardskino Illus- 
TRATHD, S7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— B. D. Buckdale.—Ceetmm 

aurantiacum, certainly not Lopbospermum.- F. R. S.— 

I, Rose Francois I^evet; 2, Dr. Andry ; 3, Mrs. G. 
Dickson; 4, Dupuy Jamain ; 5, Chas. Margoltin ; 6, John 

Hopper.- M. C. Jones.—The two Roses tied together 

are Mme. Dumalzin. Mme. Lombard is a very different 
Rose, and one you should possess. This one is worthless. 
The creamy-white variety was correctly named The Bride, 
the pink flower enclosed with it was Catherine Mermet, 
a variety from which The Bride sported.- Miss Nichol¬ 

son.—Roeea : 1, Niphetos; 2, Safrano ; 3, R6ve d’Or; 4, 
Is certainly not Duke of Teck. We believe it to be Dupuy 
Jamain ; 6, Would be no use whatever at the present day. 
There are many varieties much better in colour and form. 
4 seedling Rose to be of anv value must supersede exist¬ 
ing kinds. Miss Aiken.—The Campanula is C. persici- 

tolia, the Rose Mme. Marie Lavall^e.- Bryn Qower 

Seath —Variety of the common Beech (Fagus sylvatica) 

named heterophylla.-Jasminum humile.- 

A. B. B.—l, Mertensia sibirica ; 2, Geura raontanum; 
3, See next week; 4, Double Buttercup (Ranun¬ 

culus acris fl.-pl.); 5, A variety of Veronica, but cannot 

recognise from specimen sent.- Botton. —1, Fern is 

Asplenium marinum, so named because the species is at 
home near the sea, especially on rocks, etc ; its pinnas are 
distinctly placed from each other on the stems or ribs of 
the fronds; 2, Is Lastrea Filix-mas cristata, and is a good 

hardy variety of a well-known species.- V. H. B — 1, A 

vsrietv of Acer platanoides (the Norway Maple); 2, 
Robinia peeudo - Acacia semperflorens ; 3, Pyracantha 
Lselandi; 4, Weigela rosea; 5, Spinea opulifolia lutea ; 

6, Send bettor specimen.- Mrs. Colby Treoilian. —Please 

send a piece of the growth as well as the flower.- 

Harrow.— Alisma Plantago; 2, Veratrum nigrum.- 

E. T. 7.—Leycestoria formosa.- L. Cheoerley.—The Bee 

Orchis (Ophrys apifera). You should not destroy this 
pretty wild flower. It is very difficult to establish in the 
garden, and should be left undisturbed in its native 

haunts- Veronica— \, Allium Moly; 2, Campanula persi- 

cifolia; 3, Single perennial Delphinium ; 4, Clustered Bell¬ 
flower (Can^nula glomerata dahurica); 6, Monkshood 
(Aconitum Napellus); 6, Snowberry (Symphoricarpus vul¬ 
garis).- E. C.—l, Veronica speciosa ; 2, Bit of Scar¬ 

borough Lily probably, but we should like to see a flower; 
3, Euonymus japonicus aureus-variegatus. Camellia stem 
is covered with mealy-bug. Dress with Gishurst com¬ 
pound or some of the well-approved insecticides If all 
the plant Is like the enclosed stem then the best course 

will ^ to destroy it.-Fanufow.-Rosebud fallen to 

pieces. Flowers for name should he sent apart from the 

Competition.- Reader .—Certainly not Iris Knmpferi, 

but a variety of the Spanish Iris (I. Xiphion).—7or7t£ay, 
1, Phlomis fruticosa; 2, Bit of Glory Pea (Clianthus 

Daropieri).- A. H.—A crested fonn of the common 

Ilart’s-tongue (Scolopendrium \Tilgare), probably KelwayL 

- Mrs. A. Dumford.—lt is the Ixia.- W. Richards. 

—The name of the Orchid sent is Dendrobium clavatum. 
It is by no means a new species, as it has been known to 
botanists for over seventy years, and has been frequently 
imported into this country by private gentlemen and col¬ 
lectors. M. Jf.—Clustered Bellflower (Campanula glo- 

raerata dahurica).- F. T. C.—Name of flower is Metro- 

sideroe floribunda.- E. F. S'.—It was quite imposeible 

to name the Rhododendron from the petals you sent, 

which were quite brown when they reached us.- Uoni- 

fOTV.—Your Roses were in a very withered condition. 
The white resembles Boule de Neige, and the creamy one 


isGloire de Dijon.-S. H. C.—l, Spirioa Filipendula ; 2, 

Polemonium cosruleum; 3, Allium Holy; 4, Holly Fern 

(Aspidium (Polystichum) Lonchltis).- Mrs. C.—Slsyrin- 

chlum striatum.- Anstey.—\, Omithogdum pyrami- 

dale; 2, Astrantia major.- E. K. Chalmers.—The 

Saxifraga is 8. hypnoides; the other is Clematis integri 

folia.- Miss A. Aaar.—The numbers have got mixed. 

The yellow flower is Phlomis fruticosa; the blue flower 
is Eutoca Wrang^ana ; the Rose F^licito-Perpetue ; the 
Grass the Canary Grass.—H. Honcttf.—Medicago sativa 
(common Medlck). 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

First Prize.— Calochorti, DBLPiiiinuMS, akd Pbruntan 
Lilibs (Alstrcemeiiae).-From the Rev. H. E. Glamville. 
Sheviock Rectory, 8t. Germans: “ Calochorti, grown in 
open air, with very slight protection in winter." 

An interesting and beautiful series. 

Second Ptize. — Rosbs, 8wbbt Pbab, Delphiniums.— 
From Mrs. Jennings, Phantom House, Newmarket, 
8uffolk. 

Tea Roses of many kinds, finely groum. 

Third Prize.— Tiirbb Bbautiful Rosbs.— From Mrs. 
G. F. Green, Chetwode Priory, Buckingham: “ Anna 
OUivier, Rubens, and 8ouv. d’un Ami. They are all 
grown in the open air, not on a wall, in a good loamy soil 
with a subsoil of clay." 

Fery fine fioxoers ^ thre^ beautiful Teas. 


Hybrid China'Roses and Eastern Poppies.- From Mrs. 
Knox, Spring Hill, Moreton-in-Marsh : “ A bunch of 
Hybrid Cfhina Roses and Oriental Poppies. The Poppies 
make a grand show. The crimson ones ore planted in a vr ry 
large group agsdnst and among a bank of yellow Broom 
and double Gorse. This last, of course, is out of bloom, 
but the new shoots are of a delightful grey-green, and 
among it are some plants of Paul’s Carmine Pillar Rose, 
growing up poles, which carries the eye on from the red 
of the Poppies, many of which, by the way, are more 
than 4 feet high, and stand up well on their stiff stalks. 
The whole group as seen across the lawn, especially in the 
afternoon light, is very lovely. The orange Poppies are 
planted quite away, and oannot be seen at the same time. 
They are planted in large patches, and as they do not 
stand up well are put close, which obviates the necessity 
of any staking. They are very pretty and bright, and 
look in the distance like beds of scarlet ‘Geraniums. 
The Roses grow altogether in one large clump in the 
rockery." 

Trop;BOLum polyphvllum and Dictamnus. —From Miss 
Cross, Clarkson - road, Wisbech: “Tropwolum poly- 
phyllum is at this time in full flower mth countless 
wreaths of leaf and flower winding round and between 
every flower root in its neighbourhood, and twining and 
twisting over the edge of the dry bank In which it ^ws 
on to the gravel walk, so far that it is difficult to believe it 
all springs from one tuber. Diplacus glutinosus, wintered 
in a cold-frame, is covered with flower, strong and deep in 
colour on first opening, and fading to lovely pale shades 
before it withers. The leaf is also ornamentol, being very 
deep green and glossy. Dictamnus Fraxinella, the white 
variety, is very fine in leaf as well as in flower. The plant 
in full sun is much stronger and altogether more handsome 
than that in (lartial shade." 

Rosbs.— From Miss M. Butcher, 20, High-street, Tring ; 
“China-Mme. E. ResaL Hybrid Perpetuals—Captain 
Christy, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Geneial Jacqueminot, 
Climbing Captain Christy. These Roses were planted last 
November on chalk soil, but have been cultivated as much 
as possible according to the advice given in “ The A.B.C. 
of Rose CJulture,” by E. Mawley. F.B.H.S., price Id. 
(published by S.P.C.K). Madame E. Resal, probably the 
best known of the four, is a very free bloomer, bright rose 
colour shaded with orange. A most effective Rose with 
good buds." 

Cornflowbhs and Bkooniab.— From Miss 8. M. Ark¬ 
wright, Eggerslack, Grange-over-8ands, Lancashire: “ A 
few flowers from our garden, the fairest of to-day, except 
Roses, which travel so badly. The white Gladiolus lives 
and blooms in border under the house from year to year, 
and has no protection. The CorHflowers are autumn and 
spring sown ; the latter were sown in Peach-house in box, 
and planted out when large enough. Their growth is less 
sturay, but flowers much the same." 

Alstrocmbrias. — From M. Kirwan Baunmorc, 

Clare-Galway, Galway: “ Two Alstrmmerias (A. aurea and 
A. aurantiaca), grown under south wall; also three side 
shoots of Delpmniums Oceanus (dark blue). Lord Sand 
hurst (light blue), and 8ir Trevor Lawrence (slatey blue). 
The centre flower-head of Oceanus measured close on 
3 feet, and was magnifleent. I also send white Martagon 
Lily; one head I had had forty-three bells, but they are 
nearly over now owing to excessive drought." 

Spanish Iris, Tufted Pansies, and Caroline Testou i 
Roses.— From Mrs. F. Cooper, The Cottage, Cowley, 
Uxbridge : “ Spanish Iris, and purple and yellow Pansies, 
and Caroline Testout Roses. The Roses were only planted 
last year in a circular bed, with centre of Belladonna 
Delphinium, surrounded by four rows of Roses, the inner 
row Hybrid Perpetuals, and outer Hybrid Teas Teas and 
China Roses as advised in an article in last year's 
Gardbnino Illustrated.” 

Pinks, Sweet Pea, and Roses.— From W. Uodgins, The 
Gardens, Rosstulla, Whitoabbey, Ck). Antrim, Ireland ; 
“The White Pink is Her Majesty ; the Sweet Pea is from 
a row that was sown in 3-inch pots last week in January 
and planted out second week in March. The Roses 
incluae William A. Richardson, Niphetos, Mrs. W. G. 
Grant, Anna Oliver, Mme. P. Coohet, La France, Oloire 
de Dijon, and a few H. Perpetuals." 

Roses, tub Biudb Gladiolus, and Snapdkaoon.— From 
Miss E. M’lntosh, 9, Kenllworth-park, Harold’s Cross 
road, Dublin : “ A bunch of Roses Baron de Bonstotiin 
and Old Moss, a bunch of Bride Gladiolus, and of Snap 
dragon, red and yellow. The Gladioli were grown in a 
small front garden in a very dusty road near town, the 
others in the back garden.” 

Gladiolus the Bride and Clematis.- From Mrs. A. W 
Gurney, Primrose Lodge, Collon : “Gaillardia, The Bride 
GladioluB, and a Clematis. The Clematis never flowered 

;^Ell UNivu-, 
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CHEAP GLASSI 600 DGLASSI 

OJPFSIXK or 
HORTiCULTURAL GLASS 

of rellsbla qtuUlIVi to be oleered et the following low prioei: 
QTfinc 4tlui 16 'Ob» X 

o IOCK t gtook 1^ itioMd' 

SIZES. BMt. Bomi-| In margin. B bt 10 
I to 13 by 18 J 

8 IW 10 lOon. BOM./“S*•;S!n“l5toM' 

»b,i. ssstsssi sa-jyss"*" 

aOQftLBoTMl Inm^n.l8by34 


Ro8iw and Swsbt Pras. —From Mr. Thomas Geenes, 
4, Melton'terrace, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 

CiiiNRSR PiBomr.— From Mr. Legge Pauley, Pulham 
Market, Uarleston, Norfolk. 

EacnscuoiiTziA and Corropsis orandiplora.— From 
Mrs. Barington Harris, The Rectory, Poynings, Sussex. 


ire ojfer each zaeek, as prizes^ Ist^ a volume, of 
the “ English Flower Oardenj* 2nd^ Mias 
JehylVs “ Wood and Garden,'' and 3rd, 
Dean Hole's “ Our Gardens," for the most 
heautijul open-air Jhwers of the week sent 
to US. Where the chosen kind is sent 


.atl3/6 

atae/- 

atlE/> 

’atas/- 


day they are sent except Friday or SoUwrday. 
The prizes will be announced in the paper of the 
following week. Not more than three kinds should 
he sent, as the object is not variety so much as the 
most distinct and fairest of the flowers of the open- 
air garden. 


lOOrt. Boxes 
SOQft. Boxes 


11 bv 18 tfoU.—tro Bom oam h€ divided, and one vine is b? A 
onJsf ie eontaiined in teu^ Bom. 

13 bf II The abore Glass is offered subject to being II by • 
^ In stock on receipt of order. The prices ^ 
13 by 10 Mre «e wharf London, from whence all “ w 
Railway Oompanles' Vans oolleot. 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, Limited, 

7SL BiBliopsurate Bt. within, ijondon. K.G. 


The name of the Jlower should be 
altached, and notes as to ridture, place, etc., of 
uncommon plants will be welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.— The essen¬ 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is. perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos¬ 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener¬ 
ally should bo gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 


Imperial 


Liquid Plant Food 


For all Growing Plantn in tbe House or Garden. 

For Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Golf and Bowling Greens. 

VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

Ask your Seedsmen or Nurserymen for it 
and take no other. 

SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
OSIMC^ZO’ ^ OO., 

132, COMMERCIAL STREET, LONDON. E. 


FERTILIZERS! 

BulphateofAmmonia,24to25/^Ammonia 4/9 8/6 16/- 

Nlcrate of Soda, 95 % Pure Nitrate .. 4/- 7/6 14/- 

SulphateofPotaab,^%8ulphateofPota8h 4/9 8/6 16/- 

Muriate of Potash, W % Muriate of Potash 4/6 8/- 15/- 

Kainit. 22 to 24% Sulphate of Potash .. 2/3 3/6 6/- 

Dried Blood, 13 to 16\Ammonia.. .. 6/- 9/- 17/6 

Superphosphate, 96 % Soluble Phosphate 3/3 4J- 7/6 

4in. and iin. Bones f4 % Ammonia \ .. 2/9 5/- 9/- 

Pure Bone Meal \46 V Phosphate / .. 2/9 6/3 10/- 


FOR SHADING GREENHOUSES. 
DURABLE. ROT PROOF. INSECT PROOF. 

Used by Leadlnsr Gardeners. 

Any length sent promptly. 

BUNDS MADE TO ORDER. 

WILLESDEN CANVAS FOR 

GARDEN TENTS & AWNINGS. 

Bamplbs and Prices Free. 

Willesden Papep&Canvas Works 

WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


_ ,45 % Phosphate / 2/9 6/3 10/- 

T>ureDi8solTedBonee.Si%Am.,S5%Pho«. 3/9 4/6 9/6 

Kzoelsior Fertiliser. 8 % Ammonia, 

24 % Phoe^ate, 64 % Sulphate of Pot-ash 7/8 12/6 21/- 
Patent Silicate .—a speciaUty for 
Tomatoes, Vines, and Cucumbers .. 4/6 7/6 12/6 

The aboTe are carriage paid prices for cash with order 
only. ETery article guaranteed best of its respective 
kin^ and sold only with a guar antee d analysis. 

We make a SPECLAJLITY of compound- 
ink porohasers’ own receipts for Aari- 
omtnrol and Hortionltoru Fertilizers. 
Estimates alven ftree. _ 

THE SILIOAl’E CX)., Ltd., Manufacturers of Chemical 
Fertilizers. Hemel Hempstead, Herts. Eat. 1888 


If you want information how 
to construct your 
Poultry House, Bicyole Shed, 
Tool House, Ac., 

Ask your Ironmonger for the 
Illustrated Book 

On RKD BLAND Roofing 
Felt, which will be sent 
Poet Pres. 


GOOD OHEAP GLASS. 

AUomvein$toek,Uerge<r$wuiU<iuantMee, in Ae foOowing eime. 

14 by 13 10 by 11 30 by 14 30 by 16 

16 by 13 18 by 14 SO by 16 33 by 11 

18 by 13 18 by 18 14 by 16 14 by 11 

L O/. 100 feet boxes\so/c Irdsqnalltyi 

r O/ 4ths. 31-os. jld/0 1/6 per box ex wfS. 


UbylO 
14 by 10 
16 by 10 
100 feet boxes 
4tluh 15-os. . 

Note.—G loss out to any time at aUffht advance on above priees, 

- -X. .- Special Lino.— 8 by 6, 9 by 7, 

ir box: 31-os. 9/- per box. 1/. extra 
Paint, ready for use, 34d. per T' 
Package free. All glass Is sc 


Bi.anc. — From Mr. J. Wright, Maildriver, Foljambe- 
terrace, Ashgate-road, Chesterfield. 

Gladiolus Tub Bride, Smapdraoons, asd Calocuortcs. 
—From Edith Ormsby, Ballinamore House, Klltimagb, 
Co. Mayo. 

Sweet Peas, Gttsophila klboans, and English Irih.— 
From Mr. W. Holmes, The Croft Gardens, Wickham, near 
Fareham, Hants. 

Roses Hrinricu Siuiulthbis .^nd Marchioness of Ixirne. 
—From Miss Yule, The Lane Cottage, Little Bookham, 
Surrey. 

Dwarf Antirrhinums,— From Mr. B. R. Hsadlam, 
Balsams, Standon, Ware: " Dwarf Antirrhinums raised 
from se^.” 

Mrs SiNKfNs Pink, Calliopsis, and White Campanula. 
—From Miss Kennedy, Boreland, Ambleside : “Grown in 
a very small garden.” 

ItosK Viscountess Folkestone and P.«ony.— From Alice 
Barry, Limpsfield, Surrey. 

Both atinoyt alike in colour. 

La Franck Rosbh.— From Miss Violet Keade, Park 
House, Campsea Ashe, Wickham Market. 

yoblc jloioers. 

Ten VARIETIF.S of Swfjtt Peas,— From Mrs. W. A. 
Wo^ward, Flax Bourton Rectory, Bristol. 

A charming wrien, varied and beaut i/tU in colour. 

Robe-Acacia and Clematis.— From Mrs. Geo. Scott, The 
Trenches, Langley. 

A charming sprig of the Rose-Acacia (A. hispida). 

Mmb. Bbrard Roses.— From Miss Hardcastle, Beach- 
croft, Milton-road, Harpenden. 

The Jlovcen were nobly gemyp. -I 

Digitizertby (jOt 


bnlaroeorwmall 
10 taw i 100ft., 1 
for Srds. Putty. 

Put free on rail 1---- — -- 

direct from s^k at my warehoiue jnot from wharf)| care- 

hiuDilLag to ri^’way ^ Intradbag pui^aBeri sriU do well to 
consider the advantage of baying direot from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass Is oarefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placans orders with agrat, 

please write for -• - -- * 

Wholatals Glass] 


airecL irom swos ac my warenouse inoi. irom wnan|. ca 
folly examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition bef ( 

- ---- Intending purohaseri srlll do well 

__ of baying direot from stock at wa 

oarefully packed, put direct on rail; risk 

___ „ 4 (ht. Before placans orders with age 

^aae write for wholesale prices to— J. B. ROBINSO] 
r. Merchant, 81. Uooi^lano. London. X. 


HOSE 


'% IS BEST 

if 2 Endell Street. 

|r Covent Garden. 
^ LONDON, W. C 


donUnuonsadvert.H 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 

Insurances granted on best terms against 

ACCIDENTS on SEA and land 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED 
Claims Paid, ^54, 000,000. 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANGE CO. 

A VIAN. a»»cretary. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Wo are. in fatnre. compelled to so to 
preM a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 

•end their 


64, O omhill. Londen. 


OARDEN NETTING, small mesh, keep 

^ Ont the smallest birds. Otied and drewed; will 
not rot if loft out In all weathor«L I%ydB. by 1 yd. wide, 38.: by 
3 yda wide, 68.; 105 by 3 yd8. wide, 98., and 80 on to any 
width, carriage paid on all orders over Se. As supplied to the 
Royal Gardens Commrmer netting, 50 square yde. for Is. 
—tl .T- O AmOTg. OwrAwti Nftt.t.lviw Wortte. Rwo. 


if advertisers will, therefore, 
advertisements as early In the week as 
possible, os no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be Inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instmotions are reoeived 
by the first post on ths FRIDAY momlns 
sf ths wssk prsoodlns tbs dats of Issns, 


rPANNED GARDEN NETTING. - 

A- quality Nets. 100 by 2 and SO by 4 yds., 7s. e 
good Nets, same sicq, H 64. each,—V^lXCOCKS, f 

LTiginarfrom 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE, KENT. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO. 

ARE NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR EARLY DELIVERY OF THE VERY BEST 

NEW AND OLD STRAWBERRIES 

IN POTS FOR FORCING, OR RUNNERS FOR OPEN CULTURE, TRUE TO NAME, 


THEY OFFER THE LARGEST STOCK AND THE BEST PLANTS IN THE TRADE. 

CULTURAL CATALOOUKS. INCLUDING THR NEW PERPETUAL BEARING KINDS, NOW READY. 



BAYLISS, JONES &BAYLISS 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 

LONDON SHOW ROOMS 
I59<il4l CANNON 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
359''BR0CKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY 


CATALOCUKS 

rREK. 


DESIDERATUM 


' THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I & N92 
:N9I Sran-roof and N22 Lean-to Greenhouses are 
PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MADE0FTHEB£S1RED 
DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS, 
Ooor,Stages for Plants, Rainted one Coat, IGozClass, 
;ALL NECESSARY I RON WORK. DELIVERED AND PACKED FREE 
ON RAILS ATTHE FOLLOWING PRICES. '-^- 

Write for New List, post free 
N? I SPAN-Roor 


HEATING 

apparatus AS FI 


N9 2 Lean-to 

7FT LONG SL^WlOEfa .16 jyFJLONC 5LT WIDE 
^ „ 6EJ ,,‘^4.0 8FJ „ SrJ „ ‘ 


JONES ^ attwooD 

^ ^ _ Stourb R IDGE. 


SPHINCTERfiRIPHOSe 
“HERCULES’’Brand. 


F RePDAWAY&e«l“. Pendletot?, 
MANCHESTER. 

Also maKers of Garden Hose 


FOR GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 
NONE TO EQUAL IT. 

5ibs.2^-.I0ibs.3'6.28lbs.7/6.56ibs.I3/6. 

_ ALL carriage PAID 

SEND FOR PAMPHLETS.GRATIS & POST FREE 

WITH'S MANURE C? HEREFORD. 


OhOFF ^ OO. 

GARDEN HOSE.—Improved Rabber Garden 
Hose— Cheaper than ever -2d. per ft. Guaranteed New 
and Perfect, and to stand high preasureL 60 feet, with bram 
attingSills.; larger size, 13s. Hose RcoIh, 78.9d. Samples 
of Hose free by poet, lid. Armoured Garden Hose, 5d. per ft. 

REEL , 

>i - coil- hose _ 


GARDEN TXNT.-8 feet high, 6 feet muare, super- 
striped canvas, improved deeira, quite new, 378. 6d. I cost 
Oan be seen fixed up. Defers in Outdoor Games and 
Requisites (new and second-hand) at half the usual prioea. 
Tennis, Croquet, Oricket, etc. 

17* 18. KlnR-8troet, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Bnpplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

For OrfHsnhouses, Ao. Oatalome fre^ oomprlslng Wrought 
and Oast Iron Boilers, RadTators, Pipes Cor Expansion 
Joints, Socket Piper, Ac. 


A nm if insecticide it 

ft# ■ ■ I ^ ^admitted bv Users to be 
ftift k The Bmt Plant Wain 

for Garden A Greenhouse. 

ABOLISHES 

Mack Ply. __ 

can Blivht, JE M ■■ | ^ 

CaUr^lars, ft ft# H I 

and ail kiais of I I I I ^ 


Cave’s Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 

As I nutation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its out* 
A oerUin protection 
the ravues of Birds and Vermin. One sent free by 

7«:t®^-^noall. paesonX 

CLIVE A CO., Wdliam-street North, Birmingham. 


it 

abaaiutolj 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
i GLAZING 


For Boofli, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 

No Special Contract reqnirdd. 


NO ZINC, mON. OR 
PUITV USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 supertioial feet In uaa 
on 2,000 structures. 

GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 


FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS, 


GARDEN EDGING TILES 
LAND DRAIN PIPES. 

EASTWOOD & CO. 


US-in., 50 6-h^504-ln., 503-in., packed In crate and 

put pnraU for 7 b. 8d. 1899 Dlustrated Catalogue Flower Pots, 
fieod Pans, 8auce^^ Rnubarb and Seakale PoU, Vases, Ac^ 
poa free.—Addres s T. PR ATT. Earthen wareWorks. Dudley. 

pROTjftCJT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 


Limited 


BBLVeDERC: ROAOirLAMaETH, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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WEST’S PATENT 

GARDEK SPECIALITIES 


No seed-bed rubbish sent from JOHN 
POTTS’, All goods Car. Paid. 12s. 
worth charged as 10s. 

GRAND 2/6 COLLECTION OF GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS. 

2 Primulas, 2 Begonias, 2 Smilax, 2 Bairias, 2 Balsams 
2Sedums, 2 Heliotropes, 2 Solanums, 2 Iry-leaved Gera¬ 
niums, 2 Tradesuantias, 2 named Fuohsias, 2 Veronicas, 
2 Petunias, 2 Oannas, 2 Nicotiana afBnis; the 30 plants, ov. 
paid, 28. 6 d. 12 loo Plante, Is. 3d. 12 Tobacco Plante, Is 3d. 
12 Smilax, Is. 6 d. 12 i^'ochsios. true to name, all different, 2s. 
Ditto, mixed. Is. 3d. 12 Balsams, Is. 3d. 12 Ooleus, Is. 3d. 

12 Holanums, la. 6 d. 6 Hcented Geraniums. Is. Cd. 12 

HelintroDeo, Is. 6 d. 8 Mother of Thousands, Is. 3d. 12 

Scarlet Balrias, Is. 6 d. 12 Tradescantia Zebrina, Is. 3d. 

12 Fringed Petunias, Is. 3<l. 12 mixed Geraniums, Is. 3d. 
12 Silver-leaf Geraniums, Is. 6 d. ft Hydrani^eas, Is. 3d. 2 
Aspidistras (I Taneftated. 1 green) and 1 India-rubbor-plant., 
the 3 for ?s. 6 d. 12 Seedling Oamations. Is. 6 d. 12 Sweet 

William "Holbom Glory," Is. 3d. 12 Hybrid Pyrethrums, 

Is. 6 d. 6 large Irish Ivy, Is. ftd. 12 Tomato plants, Is. 3d. 
12 Climbing Hope, Is. 3d. Tuberous Begonias, 1 each of 
scarlet, white, pink, orange, and yellow, the 5 for Is. 3d.; 12 
for 28. Bd.: these are all started. 6 grand Gloxinias, Is. ftd. ; 
12 for 2e. Bd. 12 Primulas, good stuff. Is. ftd. 12 Cinerarias, 
Is. ftd. ft Acacias, Is. 3d. ft Eucalyptus globulus. Is. 3d. 

All soods oar. paid and emorantoed to 
Blve satisfaction. 

PEAT FOR ORCHIDS. Ac. 

Grand Fibrous Peat, the liest procurable, 3«. per sack. 
Bilver Sand for potting purposes, i cwt.. Is. Bd.; 1 cwt., 2 b. ftd. 
All goods carriage paid except peat and sand, which will 
bo put F.O.R. carnage forward. Special prices for quantities 
on application. 

JOHN POTTS, 

THE NURSERIES, RAINFORD. LANCASHIRE. 


PLANT POT CROCKS. —When one is placed over the 
drainage hole it prevents slugs, worms, etc., from damaging 
the plant and form a perfect drainage. Fite all pots, and 
will last a lifetime. 4 h. per gross. .Samples free. 

SUNPROOF SHADING.— ftd. lb. tins. Guaranteed the 
cheapest and best shading. If not satisfactory after trial 
money is returned 


E MPEROR D ABBAGE 


The Earliest and Boat. 

6 d. and la. per packet; la. 6 d. per ounc^. 


The cheapest and best method of fastening plants and trees 
to walls. Being made of pure soft load and not fixed to the 
nails (like patent wall nails, which when the nail gets broken 
the article is useless), they may be used with orolnary nails 
for a lifetime. Under 2d. per dozen. Samples free. 


" The packet of Emperor Cabbage seed I had from you 
last season produced the beet and truest Cabbage I have 
seen for years; they also came early.' — Jabies Matthew- 
HON, Esq., East Moneylaws. 


WEBBS, WOBDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


FLOWER GRIP HOLDERS.-The only self-making 

button-bole, watertight flower - holder ever invented, 
and the be^ for show and other purposes. Prioe fid.; 
ladies', 9d. 

**IVORINE” PLANT LABia^S of every description, 
guaranteed the cheapest Imperishable labels, and the 
wording legible and permanent. Samples tree. 
WATERPROOF INK. for writing on aU kinds 
of labels, whether wood or metal. The only ink to 
stand the outside weather. Prioe 7d. bottle. 
GARDENER’S FOUNTAIN PEN. flUed with the 
waterproof ink, la. 

Please send postage for samples and for carriage of goods. 
Illustrated Lists of ail the WEST'S PATENT GARDEN 
SPECIALITIES post free. 


Gratis, “ORCHID CULTURE.” 

A Treatise on the Cultivation of Orchids,^ving all partlou 
Ian of their requirements, along with our Catalogue, So. 


THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY, LEEDS. 


g-\£B If Os. s. iz oi uie very oest, 4H.; o lor ZB, ,»a. uive wiem a tnai. 

Lll63.p Ulior or otrong rl3.ntS AU post, free for cmo ^th order oniy 

THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. AYLESTONE PARK NURSERIES, LEICESTER. 

CAREFULLY PACKED. OAKRIAaK PAID^ BOTOOO PLATMTS 

4 Campanula isophylia alba (for window-boxes).. •• 1 0 J 

ft Cucumi>er, new Japanese climbing, very hardy ..10 XO EuBCt £L CLEARANCE Sit 0llC6 

ft Cucumber Long Ridge, very prolific .10 ^ -i. i. a r 

ft Vegetable Marrows/^'Moore's Cream "or "Custard” 1 0 rpHE following Planta Will be ALMOST 

K Tagetes signata, yellow bedder ^ 1 3 X GIVEN AWAY, when you take Into consideration wo 

4 Vinca rosea, ooulata, grand for greenhouM ..13 p*y Carriage on all orden from 2e. upwards. All plants 

12 Thunbergia alata, useful climber, mixed colonn ..13 oaumeratea below are for immediate effect, and will soon 

6 Torenia Fournieri, rich blue, pot plant.13 niake a gay garden. Those of you who have, like many obbere, 

40 Phlox Drummondi grandiflora, 12 coloun, mixed .. 13 io«t your plants with the dry season should fill up the gape in 

4 Hop, new variegated, nand climber .10 your gardens at once. s. d. 

2ft Ageratum, Imperial dwarf blue bedder.13 lOO Ageratums, lovely Swanley Blue .13 

4 Alovsiacitrlodora (Lemon-scented Verbena) .. ..10 ftO Asters, in finest colours, well mixed.10 

4 Lophoepermum scandens, grand climber .. ..10 13 Calceolarias Golden Gem, showing flower .. ..10 

4 Traohellum coeruleum, grand pot plant.1 0 joo Cornflowers, blue, pink, white.10 

12 Nicotiana aflinia (sweet-scented Tobacco) .. .. 1 0 25 Antirrhinums, white, yellow, or mixed .. ..10 

12 Petunias, single, fringed vars., all colours .. ..10 100 Stocks, finest Double German.IS 

4 GreviUea robusts, Is. 4 Golden Moss. 1 0 20 Balsams, lovely double .10 

25 Antirrhinums, dwarf, in 6 grand named rarleties, 20 T. Thumb Dahlias, Cbeal's .10 

very showy and continuous blooming.1 ft 35 Single Dahlias, grand stuff .10 

12 Pentetemoos. Gloxinia-fld., giant strain, all colours 1 0 2ft Double Dahlias all colours .10 

12 Vert>enas, Auriuula strain. 3 colours, named.. 1 0 12 Named Cactus Dahlias 10 

100 Verbenas, Auricula straiu, 3 colours, named, grand lOO Marigolds African or French, mited.10 

plants .. - ft ft 100 Zinnias, lovely double . -..10 

4 Eucalyptus. Blue Gum. fever diHinfeutont .. ..10 100 Sweet Peas, blue, yellow, whilo, or mixed .. ..In 

6 Smilax (climber), grand for cutting .10 12 Ileliotroiic. or Chunry Pie.10 

All above plants have been transplanted, and are sturdv 38 Salpiglossis grandiflora .10 

grown, specially for travelling. Kindly compare these with 25 Ganariensis, lovely climbers .. .. .. ..OH 

extra cheap stuff from store pots or seed-bods. Bmuller 100 Nasturtiums, tall, dwarf, or Empress of ludia .. 0 0 

quantities at same rates. 12 Canmts, fine strong flowering plants .. .. ..10 

126. worth for lOs. Cash with order. 20 Japanese Hops, lovely fancy climber.10 

100 Tagetes, lovely for edging .. ..10 

■ ROGERS & SOIMSt 50 sweet Sultans, white or yellow.10 

Wostorn and Neno Norsorlos. Wlilttlesoa. 


lur uy •no gruwora. o 

28 lb., 4/4; 58 lb., 7/8; 112 lb . 12/6. Car. paid. Pamphlet J 
with particulars on application. ? 

SPECIAL COMPLETE MANURE. | 

EXCKLSIOR FERTILIZER.- AsuperhHorti a 
cultural Manure, highly > oocentrated. Each element of g 
itecomposition has been carefully txpeiimented with for ^ 
years and Its precise independent value determined. A 3 
complete manure, sultaolo for all plant life. 28 lb , 7^8: ^ 
5ft lb. 12/6; 112 lb., 21/-. Car. paid. Exoelsior J 
Fertilizer is sold enly with a guaranteed analysis, S 
sent with each bag. Guaranteed analyflin: Ammonia, 

7 % to 8J %; Phoe., 24 % to 25; Sul. Pot., ftj % to 71 /i- 5 

SPECIAL SOLUBLE I 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MANURE. \ 

For watering and top-dressing Cbrysanthemiims. Rose s r 
and Flowering Plants. GuarantceifanalysiB: Ammonia a 
l2,:tol4 ; Soluble Phos., 7 .:tn 10 Price, 2 lb., 1/- 3 
7 lb., 2/-; n lb., 3/-; 29 lb., ft/-. Gar. paid. 1 

SPECIAL TOMATO MANURE. | 

This Special preparation supplies a food readily J 
assimilable liy Tomatoes and Cucumbers for which it S 
has l>o«^ii HiNH-.ially designed after careful experiments on % 
the requiromente of these vegetables. Gnarantei^l 3 
analysis: Ammonia, 4 % to 5 >{: total Phos, 12 Z to 14 ': \ 
Sol. I’hoB., 8 % to 10 ^: Sul. Pot., 9.J % to 11 28 lb.. 4/- ; 3 
ftd lb., it- ; 112 lb., 12/-. Oar. paid. ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS MANURES. I 

281b. 661b. lowt J 

Sulphateof Ammonia,24to 25% Ammonia 4/9 ^6 16/- s 

Nitrate of Soda, 95 % Pure Nitrate .. it- 7/8 14/- *1 
SulpbateofPota8b,OT%Sulphateof Potash 4/9 8/6 16/- g 

Muriate of Potash, 80 % Muriate of Potash 4/8 St- 1ft/- \ 
Kainit, 22 to 24 % Sulphate of Potash .. 2/3 3/6 6/- J 

Dried Blood, IS to 16 % /Vmmonia.. ..St- St- 17/ft ^ 

Superphosphate, 26 % i^luble Phosphate 2/3 H- 7/6 J 

t in. and Jin. Bones f 4 % Ammonia 1 5 

‘ure Bone Meal \ 45 % Phosphate f • * ^ *0/-J 

Pure Dissolved Bones, 3|% Am., 35% Phos. 2/9 5/3 10/- = 

Peruvian Guano. Basic Slag, HuL of Don, ^ 

Sul. uf Magnesia, Ac. z 

The above are carriage paid prices for cash with order \ 
only. Everr article guaranteed best of its respeotiro J 
kind, and sold only under a guaranteed analysis. ^ 

We make a SPECIALITY of oempound- § 
inff puronasers' own receipts for Anri- 
ooltnral and Horticultural Fertilizers. S 
Estimates free. \ 

THE SILICATE COMPANY. Limited. I 

Manufacturers of Chemical Fertilizers, . i, 3 
Hempstead. Herts. Est. 1833. 


a F. LETTS, F.R.H.S.^ West HaJJoD, RUGBY. 


300 BEDOING PLANTS 3 6 


CARRIAGE PAID. 

Galcoolarias, Oeiuniums. Dahlias, Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, 
Marigolds, Phlox, L<«l>elia, Petunias. In all 16 varieties, all 
nam^, pack^ in Moss, carriago paid, Js. ftd., to flower 
immediately. 

G. F. LETTS, West Haddon, Rugby. 




LAXTON’S 

STRAWBERRIES 


CABBAGE NEW UNEQUALLED 


Thousands of cuitomers pronounce this the earlloat and 
liest variety in cultivation. It Is of dwarf and compact 
habit, very few outer leaves; the hearts are solid and tTisp. 
and of Marrow-like flavour. Per oz., 9d.; 2 o/.., Is. 3d., pout 
free.-aK 0 VES& SON. 


A magnilicont globe-ahapetl variety, growing Ip »» enor¬ 
mous size (often weighing over 2 lb. each), very mil«l flavour, 
.and an exceUent keeper. Grand for exhibition. Per plit., 
9d.: per oz , Is. 3d., post free. 

GROVES & SON, 

Scud Merchants, 

PIDDLETRENTHIDE. DORCHE.STER. 


OHLENDORFPS 


LONDON FERN NURSERIES 

lyOUOHBORO' JuNOTlON, LONDON.— Fems, largo and small, 
Aralias,GreriIloas,Cyperu 8 , Fici«, Palms, Draezonas, Fuchsias, 
Aspidistras, M argueritee, Crotons, Pelargoniums, Roses, Ericas, 
Hydrangeas, A.cuneatiuu f orcnttuig;'do., small, for potting on. 
Trsde T.iwtonannllfarinn. Rnecial Aniateurs'Tiist—.T.E.S with 


1 cwt. bag, 16 -; * cwt, 8 6 ; 1 cwt.. 5/-; 14 lbs., 3/-: 

7 lbs., 2/- ; tins, 6 d. and 1/-. 

Retail of Florists, etc., or sent free on receipt of Postal 
Orders (except ftd. tins). Address— 

ANGLO - CONTINENTAL GUANO WORKS. 

30, Mark Lane, London. 


istrong Seedlingrt for growing on, in variety. Is doz.: l-?ear 
corms, grand stuff, 28. doz. Pansy Seed from ou' superb 
strains, Od., Is , Is ft<i., and 2 b. ftd. pkt. Arabas, 6 for 9d.: 
12 for Is. 3d. GreviUea robusta, 12 for Is- Aspidistras, 9d., 
and Is. each. Ferns in variety. Is. 3d. doz. Geraniums, 
12 varintiee. Is. 3d. Fuchsias, ft for 9d.; 12 for Is. ?(l. ■ All 
carefuUy packed, carnage paid. Lists free. Prompt attention. 
F. ft^ MYLLER & C o », Ocklynge Nuraeries, Eastbourne . 

pELERY PLANTS, Bt.rnng, transplanU-d, rod 

Lf or whitu, 1«. per JOO, free by post.—W. H. CUARMAN, 
Heath End NurBi&rigkH3«W4|?)Wy. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


^(JVV )^OvV for early ttowenng in 

-L V npring.—Roemer s Buiierb Prize Pansies, 
Tbs finest strain of Pansies in the world. 
Introducer and Grower of «11 the leading 
Novelties. Catalogue frcie on application.— 
FKKD KOKMKP,, beed Grower, guedlin- 
burg, Germany. 


■JETTING.—Large quantity of caat-off herrini? 

netting, ozoellent fQi- 4 :»^'iring Htrawbwry and soed- 
bttds, 4o., 4io., fts. per J o^—F ^UGHT. AfuA.i^weetotL 
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OHB7SANTHBMUMS. 

WHAT TO DO AT THIS SEASON. 

(In reply to “ Ignoramus.”) 

July ia an important month in oonneotion with 
the onltnre of the Ohrysanthemnm, and delay 
in carrying out various details of cultivation 
may lead to disappointment. Yon state that 
your plants are in variomi stages of progres¬ 
sion, and oonseqnently need different treatment 
than if they were all in the same stage of deve¬ 
lopment. in the first place, your earliest lob of 
plants most have been finally potted some weeks 
back, and are now making considerable head¬ 
way. This lot should ere this have shown the 
first crown* bud, if tho plants were made to break 
into three or more shoots by pinching out the 
TOint of the original shoot, or else by the more 
drastic method of topping or cutting back. 

To retain first crown-buds at this season, in 
most oases would be courting disaster, as buds 
retained so early usually develop hard centres 
and unsatisfactory buds, often of the kind 
knowoas**hen-and-chickenbuds.” Ouradviceto 
yon, therefore, is to pinch out the bud which 
about this period should be seen in the point of 
each shoot, and in a few days new growths will 
be seen springing out from the base of the leaves. 
According to the number of blooms you require, 
BO you must retain the required number of 
shoots. Strong plants should carry three to 
four Urge, handsome blooms on each of the 
shoots, from which the new growths appear, so 
that supposing three shoots were carried up 
from the stopping previously referred to, these 
will again in turn, after the first crown-bud has 
been removed, give three or four shoots, each of 
which can be treated to develop a bloom of 
goodly proportions. In this way, by the first or 
second week in November, possibly earlier, 
each plant should carry from nine to a dozen 
handsome blossoms. If your object is to let each 
plant carry but three large blooms, take up the 
strongest new shoot on each stem, after tho first 
crown-bud has been pinched out. These should 
give typical exhibition blossoms if your plants 
are strong and sturdy. 

The second batch of plants, we suppose, are 
finally potted by this time ; bnt if this has not 
bMn done yet, you should understand it is get¬ 
ting very late for that operation. Any plants 
that have not yet received their final potting 
must do BO at once, or they will not produce 
satisfactorv plants and flowers. We have often 
stated in these columns how unwise it is to pot 
and stop or pinch the plants at the same time, 
and yet to ensure a good display of useful 
decorative plants during the earlier half of 
November it is important that the last stopping 
of these should be carried out at once. When 
pinched or cub back so late as the middle of 
July the display of the blossoms should nob be 
expected until the first week of December, and 
even later. Moat growers top their plants for 
the last time, when a November display is con¬ 
templated, by the third or last week in June, 
and as a rule have all their work out out to get 
a profuse display at that time. You had, 
therefore, better pinch pu^buub an inch of the 
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head of each shoot, and keep the plants on the 
dry side for a few da^s. When the first appear¬ 
ance of new shoots is seen complete the final 
potting at once. 

Standing room, or what ia termed by most 
growers the summer quarters, should be an 
open position, where the plants can get plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine. A greater number of 
successes can be attributed to a proper 
observance of this detail of culture than many 
beginners are probably aware. A free circula 
tion of air among the plants, and exposure to 
the sun’s ripening influences from early morn 
until evening, is what should be given. Rows 
running from north to south get the early morn¬ 
ing sun, which is continued right on through 
the day until it sets in the evening. If such a 
place cannot be had, arrange the plants along 
the garden paths in a single row on either side. 
In this way they may be overlooked and watered 
without any inconvenience. Stake each plant, 
preferably with Bamboo canes, sharpening each 
one 80 as to avoid damaging the roots when 
striking them into tho soil. Two rows of 
galvanised wire, strained between uprights, 
should run the whole length of each row, and 
each stake should then be securely tied to this. 
When the strong winds usually experienced 
during August and later are upon us, the 
grower has a feeling of security when he knows 
his plants are carefully staked and secured to 
this wirework. Tie the plants bo the stake with 
ratfia. Do nob make the ties too tight, but 
rather give a little play, so that the stem may 
have sufficient space to develop without incon¬ 
venience. All this time small side shoots will 
persistently make their appearance, and in order 
to concentrate all the vigour of the plant on the 
shoots which are to pr^uce the long desired 
blooms, they must be nibbed out equally 
persistently. Insect pests are already becoming 
troublesome; the leaf-mining maggot must be 
squeezed out and killed, and very badly affected 
leaves pinched off and burned. Earwigs have 
commenced their attacks, and must be caught 
with the many traps known to all gardeners. 
Inspect the traps regularly and ofLea. A walk 
down the rows of plants after dark with a 
lantern may often reward those prepared to 
take the trouble with a number of earwigs. 
Keep the pot free from weeds, and this is mu<di 
easier to do when the weeds are very small. Do 
not let the plants get dry. If by any chance 
they should suffer for want of water give them 
a thorough soaking. No manure water will be 
needed for some time yet. 

DARK FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Probably no colour is so much sought after in 
Chrysanthemums as the true crimsons without 
any shades of maroon, and none other are so 
generally admired. Progress is, however, 
slower with such varieties than with those of 
any other colour; first, because the true crim¬ 
sons raised are in a very small minority in 
comparison bo the vast army of whites, yellows, 
and lilacs we get year by year; secondly, 
many of those which are raisM and sent out 
have some inherent defects of habit or liability 
to damping that prevent them from being quite 
satisfaotory. 


Julie La^p^av^re belongs to the reflexed 
class, and is one of the oldest varieties; its 
flowers are small, and it should always be grown 
without any disbudding, as it never looks 
better than when in spray form. In habit 
the plant is dwarf, bushy, and very free-flower¬ 
ing, and the flowers have a rich velvety appear¬ 
ance which enhances tho charming colour. A 
certain proof of its value is that it has held its 
place for so many years in all collections where 
decorative, as distinct from show. Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are valued. John Shrimpton is a newer 
introduction, but still old enough to be looked 
upon as a standard variety ; it is often used as 
a show flower when grown to its fullest size by 
disbudding, bub it also is most attractive in 
sprays. In general form and appearance it 
much resembles a still older variety, Culling- 
fordi, but is bigger and fuller as a flower and 
the plant is more robust. 

In cultivating Chrysanthemums to produce 
sprays of flowers it is necessary to stop the 
young plants two or three times before the end 
of June; this will force the development of a 
sufficient number of breaks to form the basis of 
a dwarf and bushy plant. Tho early propagation 
indulged in by growers of big blooms is neither 
necessary nor wise for bush plants, as sucli a 
long season of growth leads U) the loss of tho 
lower leaves and a straggling-looking plant. 
My practice is to strike the cuttings at the end 
of March or early in April, putting three cut¬ 
tings into a S^-inch pot, and all except the 
stron^r growers (which are struck singlv) are 
potted on intact, so that a sufficient number of 
shoots ia formed earlier than they would be by 
single plants. The growths are staked out as 
they advance, so that each is allowed sufficient 
room to enable it to become well ripened, which 
is an essential point, as, unless tho stems 
attain a certain amount of hardne.s^ the flowers 
will hang their heads in.^be^id of holding them 
erect, this being a defect common to many 
dark-flowered varieties. Early housing of bush 
plants i4 a luisiako, for every da}’ that can be 
spent in the opL>ii air helps to sli eiigthen the 
flower-stems and it is better to afford a little 
nroteetion outdoors on cold nights than to 
house tho plants on the very first approach of 
frost. After housing ventilate freely, and only 
use sufficient heat Jk) keep out fro3b and to dry 
the atmosphere, for any forcing of the growth 
tends to produce weakness of stem and 
peduncle. 

A selection of good crimsons Suitable for the 
growth of sprays will be found in the following 
list, which is nob exhaustive, and consists only 
of proved varieties, which are arranged in 
accordance to their season of flowering. 

Crimson Prkcocite -Small-flowered, dark 
crimson ; a very fre^^-flowering October variety. 

Wm. Holmes. —Rich crimson in early stages, 
getting lighter as the flowers develop; a very 
free-flowering variety, with massive and erect 
sprays. 

G. VV. Childs.— One of the rioheet in colour 
and good form. It cannot be recommended for 
long sprays, as the terminal breaks do not deve¬ 
lop freely. 

Tokio. —This a most beautiful rather small- 
flowered variety, lbs flowers bright crimson and 

j’lgi’ c 
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TOld. The growth is erect and the flowers very 
Tong'lasting when cat. 

CuLLiNOFORDi.—Rich deep velvety crimson ; 
a charming old variety. 

Crimson Gbm. —Small, single-flowered, crim¬ 
son. with yellow eye; excellent for small 
sprays. 

Of other good crimson varieties suitable for 
show blooms especially, but among which there 
are some which also make nice sprays, are: 
William Seward, very dark; Jeanne L^laux. 
crimson-brown ; Charles Shrimpton. similar in 
colour, but a fuller flower, extra good ; Edwin 
Molvneux. rich velvety crimson when seen at 
its best; Mr. A. G. Hubbuck. a large and 
charming variety, bright crimson; Matthew 
Hodgson, very similar in colour to the preced¬ 
ing ; and Richard Dean, crimson and gold. The 
forgoing are all Japanese varieties; crimson 
being a badly represented colour in incurved 
kinds, only one of which. Owen’s Crimson, is 
worthy of mention here, and this is a very 
uncertain variety both as to colour and form. 

_ J. 

QARDBN WORK.* 


Oonservatory. —The permanent plants in 
the borders must be kept moist at the roots. 
Clear soot-water will be useful to Camellias, 
Roses, Acacias, and Luculias. The principal 

S art of the pruning required is. or should oe. 

one immediately after flowering ; but strong 
shoots may be pinched any time during growth 
to keep the plants symmetrioal. Cockscombs 
and the plume flowers Celosias may be moved 
from the warm-frames as soon as the flowers are 
developed. Balsams also will be useful now. 
The Torenias make pretty basket plants, and 
may be raised from se^s in the hot-bed 
in February. Groups of well-nown Gloxinias 
and Streptocarpus will be special features, and 
these are easily raised from seeds, and require 
no special skill beyond heat and moisture to 
start them. When they come into flower they 
will do better in the conservatory under a light 
shade of foliage than in a warm-house. A little 
artificial manure at the last shift will increase 
the size of both flowers and foliage. These are 
usually grown in pots of too small a capiwity to 
develop into good sp^imens. Where vigorous 
plants are shifted on into 7-inoh or even larger 
pots we get a specimen that will produce more 
effect than the usual plants met with. The same 
remark applies to Achimenes. These if grown 
in wide pans or large baskets attract attention. 
Hydrangeas are still showy. Young plants 
struck in spring should be shifted on in cold- 
frames. Cuttings of the ends of the shoots will 
strike now, and if freely grown and ripened 
will produce one large truss of flowers in 5-inch 

g )t8 next spring or summer. The white Dr. 

ogg makes a g(^ specimen when well grown. 
Pelargoniums of the old-fashioned types of show 
and fancy kinds should be placed outside to 
ripen growth. The earlv-flowering varieties 
may be cut down now, and the cutting put in. 
Keep the old plants dry at the root for a time 
after cutting. We seldom see the old-fashioned 
fancy Pelargoniums now. They require a little 
more care than the French type now grown, 
but there was more variety in colour, and the 
shade? of colour were lovely. Rearrange the 
house often to bring out the strong points of the 
beet specimens, and bring in foliage plants from 
the stove and fernery. Never altogether cloee 
the house now. 

Stove.— All the youim stuff being grown for 
winter-flowering will do better in pits or frames 
now. not too much shaded, so that the growth 
may be well ripened, as upon this depends the 
flowering next winter. Shift the plants on 
before they are pot-bound. Small shifts are 
best as the growth will be more compact and 
sturdy. Use a good deal of loam—at least two- 
thirds of the compost should be loam—and Arm 
potting is essential to a floriferous habit. This 
may be taken as a general principle. A plant 
loosely potted may make longer shoots, but the 
growth is not solidly built up. and will not 
produce many flowers. If it can be done, move 
tile Crotons, Dracmnas. and other foliage plants 
which require strong light to colour the foliage 

* in cold or norOom dittricU the operatiom rcjorrcd 
‘ • gmrdm Work ” may be done from ten daye to a 
forfmight Uder tkmn if here if^ieeaed, ydph equally good 
fMWW, 
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to another house. Almost any house or deep 
pit will do for stove plants till the begin¬ 
ning of September if kept fairly close and 
the atmosphere moist, with just a little 
warmth in the pipes in dull, cloudy weather. 
Amaryllises which have completed their growth 
may be cooled down and not quite so heavily 
watered. Eucharis Lilies required to flower 
during the autumn and winter may be taken to 
a cool-house for a time, but not dried off, as the 
Eucharis is a true evergreen. Dendrobium 
nobile, and any others which have completed 
their growth, will do better in the drier atmo¬ 
sphere of the vinery to ripen the pseudo-bulbs. 
If the weather is bright and warm fires may be 
discontinued. 

The fernery under glass.— A little 
colour may be introduced by growing a few 
variegated Grasses, especially Eulia japonica 
variegata and the variegated Carex japonica. A 
bright-leaved Dracasna or Croton or Caladiuni 
will come as as a welcome relief among the 
greenery. The different varieties of Begonia 
^x are suitable for giving colour to the fernery, 
and where rock work is introduced or walls 
covered with Ferns in any of the methods 
usually employed for fixing up the Ferns, the 
variegated Begonias have a value of their own. 
This is a good season for carrying out work of 
this kind, as the plants will get established 
before winter. It will be better to use young 
plants than old ones, and they grow more easily 
fixed in position. Ferns of all kinds and sizes 
may bo shifted on now. Shade and moisture 
are the chief elements of success. 

Peaches ripening: under glass can 

scarcely have too much fresh air, and nothing 
should obstruct the sun’s rays falling on the 
fruit. Leaves may be thrust on one side or even 
pinched off to let in the sunshine. Sub-laterals 
should be out clean out, and all young wood for 
extending the trees or keeping the centre free 
enough of bearing wood neatly tied in. When 
the fruits begin to ripen less water will he re¬ 
quired, though, of course, trees in pots must 
have moisture enough to keep the leaves fresh. 
A starved tree is soon eaten up by red-spider. 

Management of young Vines.— Free 
growth in a light position will insure strong, 
well-ripened canes that will, if required, be*r 
fruit next year. Some modern growers will 
rush a young Vine to the end of the ratter and 
crop it the whole length the next season. I 
have done it sometimes when the most was 
required in a given time, but do not recommend 
it where permanency is necessary ; better stop 
the Vines when 6 feet or so of wood has been 
made. This will give the back eyes a little 
extra sorength, and the new leader may be then 
laid in. 

Ohiysanthemuma.- These for the most 
part will now be in their flowering pots, standing 
in lines, where every plant can oe got at, and 
all secured against tne wind. This for the 
exhibitor is as it should be. but there are other 
wants which the Chrysanthemums treated in 
a different way will supply. Catlings of strong 
leading shoot? struck now will make useful 
blooms in fl-inch or 6-inch pots. Sometimes 
these, if strong, are placed in single pots ; 
others are shifted on in the cutting pots without 
disturbance. We have a lot of Princess 
Victoria and other late-blooming kinds we shall 
treat in this way, and judging from previous 
experience they will be found very useful for 
room decoration. 

Window gardening.— Window-boxes 
are now at their best, and something should be 
given in the water to keep up the condition, as 
the roots will soon have exhausted the soil. 
Use the sTOnge often to Palms and other foliage 
plants. Ferns will require a good deal of 
water. 

Outdoor garden.— The beds are now fill- 
ing up rapidly where satisfactory conditions 
are present. There is always work to do 
pegpng down those planto with a straggling or 
trailing habit, and staking up those with an 
erect tendency. Weeds also must bo kept 
down, and where mulch cannot be used a loose 
surface will keep out heat and drought. But 
the bedding-out gardener must have, in addi¬ 
tion, his Dorders or masses of herbaceous 
plants. In no other way can the large demand 
for out flowers be met. The growth in the 
demand for flowers for cutting witljin the l^t 


fifteen years has been something extraordinary. 
One has only to look into any market in the 
country on market-day to see the loads of blos¬ 
soms which are sold and carried away. Some 
of the most popular flowers for catting just now 
are the Irises; a little while ago it was the 
Narcissus. Pmoniee, too, are popular; and 
Carnations are always in demand. There is 
sure to be increased demand for Tea Roses. 
Amateurs have made the discovery that Teas 
are the only real Perpetuals, and that they are 
as hardy as any other Roses. All that is re¬ 
quired 18 a little earth round the stems after 
sharp frost sets in when winter comes, but the 
site must be well prepared before planting. 
Evergreen and other hedges should be trimmed, 
and !^x-edgiog clipped. This is work which 
may be best done during showery weather. Put 
in cuttings of Pinks and Carnations. 

Fruit garden. —The pruning of wall and 
other fruit-trees which are making wood fast 
now should have attention. In many districts 
the crops are light, and there will in conse¬ 
quence be a greater tendency to growth, and in 
the case of such trees the pruning should not be 
hurried, as a rather greater length of spur is 
in some cases desirable. We want, if possible, 
to prevent I he back eyes breaking, whilst we 
also check that root extension which can only 
be met by root pruning when the summer’s 
growth has full swing and is left on too long. 
Where wall-trees and espaliers have shown a 
tendency to make strong growth towards the 
top of the trees, with signs of weakness at the 
bottom, prune the top of the tree first, and 
leave bottom untouched for a fortnight or so to 
receive the full force of the flow of sap. There 
are not so many insects on Plums this season. 
If insects are present anywhere, use some of the 
many remedies which are in the market. The 
Bordeaux-mixture, which is simply a mixture 
of bluestone and lime, is the cheapest remedy for 
all kinds of fungoid attacks known under the 
name of blight. The right proportion and 
method of mixing have often been given in 
CtARDKNINO. The petroleum emulsion is a good 
remedy for caterpillars or the larvm of the 
various kinds of moths which are on Apples and 
other fruit-trees now. Soap-suds used persist¬ 
ently will be useful. 

Vegetable garden.— When a good supply 
of salading has to be kept up it is a good plan 
to sow Lettuces little and often. A particular 
batch of plants may bolt, and those sown a few 
days later do well. The present month at least 
two or more sowings should be made for supply¬ 
ing the autumn and winter salads, and we 
usually fall back upon hardier kinds, such as 
the Bath Cos. Hicks’ Hardy White Cos, and All 
The Year Round, or some other hardy close- 
hearting Cabbage. I am very partial to Tom 
Thumb; it turns in so quickly, and is less 
affected by heat and drought than the larger 
kinds. It is difficult to grow good Lettuces 
without mulch. The inch or two of manure 
between the rows keeps the roots cool and 
nourishes the plants, and checks the tendency 
to attacks of green-fly, which is sometimes a 
trouble in dry seasons. Endive also should be 
sown two or three times during the month. 
We generally make our first sowing of Cabbages 
towards the 20 jh of July. Enfield Market and 
any of the large-hearted Cabbages may be sown 
a little earlier, but the early kinds which turn 
in quickly should not be sown too soon, and a 
later sowing should always be made about the 
end of the month, or in early districts first week 
in August will be time enough. Newly planted 
Greens. Celery, Leeks, etc., must be watered till 
well establish^. Se^-beds should be shaded 
if the weather is hot and dry. E. Hobday. 

THH OOMINO waiuns WORK. 

MhetriKU from a Garden Dwry. 

Jvly 17th .—Made a sowing of Winter Spinach 
and Golden Giant Rocoa Onion. Planted Celery 
on the bed system. This comes in very handy 
for stewing. Cut down Pelargoniums and put 
ill Gutting. Disbudded and tied Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. Sowed Cucumber seeds for planting in 
house for autumn-bearing. Rubbed side shoots 
off Tomatoes, and top-dressed with manure. 
Layered Carnations. Potted off seedling Palms 
from boxes. Hoed and thinned Turnips. 

July 18th .—Budded standard Briers. Tied 
Dahlias. Hollyhocks, afid various herbaoeoufi 
M igir : ii'om 
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plaDta. Put in cuttiDBS of Fuchaiaa. Shifted 
oQ aeedliog Ferns. Theee are grown during 
summer in oool frames, kept close, and glass 
whitened. Gave liquid-mauiure to Vegetable 
Marrows and ridge Cucumbers, and pegueil out 
shoots. Sowed early Cabbages of seversd kinds 
and Brown Cos Lettuce. Shifted Tree-Carna- 
tiona into flowering pots, using only best loam, 
slightly enriched with a little old cow manure 
and Bome coarse sand to keep it open. 

July 19th .—Gathered Herbs of various kinds 
for drying. Commenced potting Strawberries 
for forcing. Looked over climbers in conser¬ 
vatory to thin some of the fast-growing things, 
asTacsoniaa and Passion-flowers grow very fast. 
Stopped laterals on late Vines. Nailed in 
young shoots of wall - trees. Commenced 
summer pruning Pears and Apples on walls and 
espaliers. Mulched trees bearing heavy crops 
with manure, and gave a soak of water. 
Cleared oflf all runners from Strawberries not 
required. 


blooming Begonias, PoinsetLias, and other soft- 
wooded things. 

July SSud .—Pegged down various plants in 
flower gardens. Stirred up surface of ^ds with 
hoe. Sowed more Cabbages, Endives, and 
Lettuces. Finished planting out Winter Greens 
and Celery. Nailed in young shoots of Morello 
Cherries, those shoots not required being cut 
out. Gave the last pinch to Salvias and Eupa- 
toriums planted out. Thinned young wood of 
Raspberries. Made up a Mushroom-bed in a 
shady place outside. Cleared out the remainder 
of beds from Mushroom-house, every hole and 
corner being cleared out to guard against insects 
breeding. 

Rosas. 

TEA-SCENTEl) ROSES. 

1 HAVE often heard individuals express a dis¬ 
like to certain kinds of Hybrid Perpetual Hosep, 
but 1 have no recollection of a single note of 


Tea Rose Innocente Pirola. 


July SOth .—Put in cuttings of Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums, especially new kinds of which stock 
IS requir^. Sowed Antirrhiiiiims ; these if sown 
too early get out off with frost. Sowed Bmmp- 
ton and Intermediate Stocks. Cleared off an 
old bed of early Strawberries, and plante<l 
ground with Broccoli. Planted new beds of 
Strawberries after early Potatoes. The ground 
was deeply trenched and well manur^ last 
winter with the view of Strawberries succeed¬ 
ing the Potatoes. Finished earthing up the 
earliest Celery. 

July Sl«t —Rearranged stove, and moved out 
some of the hardiest plants to other houses, 
including a lot of Dendrobiums to vinery, to 
ripen growth. Sowed Mimonette in pots for 
autumn blooming. Sowed herbaceous Calceo¬ 
larias in cold-pit covered with glass and shaded. 
Any spare liquid-manure is now given to 
Asparagus-beds. Sowed Silene oompacta for 
spring bedding. Pricked out seedling hardy 
plants in nursery beds.^—jotted on winter- 
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disparagement advanced against the lovely Tea- 
scented tribe, a tribe that has been aptly 
described as the " fair sex ” of Roses. What a 
change has come over the Rose^owing world 
during the last twenty years ! Tm Roses were 
then regarded as almost too tender for outdoor 
culture, and it was sugge.sted that no one should 
attempt to grow them, save under glass. 
Fortunately this fallacy has long since been 
exploded, and we now find this b^utiful class 
of Rose grown perhaps more than any other. 
When it is remembered that quite two-thirds 
of the Hybrid Teas should be included in the 
Tea-scented section, 1 do not think I am far 
wrong in claiming for the Tea-scented group the 
first place in the affections of the Rose-growing 
public. A striking confirmation of this asser¬ 
tion w'as seen at the Crystal Palace Hose Show 
on July let of this year. Of the 6,(H)0 odd 
blooms staged for competition, exclusive of the 
classes for garden Hoses, fully *2,500 were 
of the Tea-scented tril^, including such 


Hybrid Teas as are most nearly related to 
the Teas. In my opinion every garden, 
however small, should have a certain 
number of theee really true Perpetual Roses. 
They do not possess the delicious fragrance of 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, but many of them have 
a distinct fruity perfume, and one or two, such 
as Devoniensis, Goubault, and Mme. de St. 
Joseph, are really highly fragrant. But the 
chief characteristics of the Tea-scented group 
are their refined and delicate tints, and their 
wondrous floriferousness. In mild and fairly 
dry autumns one can out many a fine bunch of 
these Roses, and even on Christmas Day it is 
not unusual to find some in bloom. Of course, 
some districts are not so suitable as others for 
their culture. Doubtless they thrive beat where 
the aspect is high and sheltered, but even in the 
low lands they may be suceessfully grown by 
raising the bms about 8 inches from the level, 
and providing good drainage. Whilst the soil 
must be fairly porous Tea Roses should be 
afforded good loam and cow-dung where possible. 
Do not plant too thickly ; feet to 2 feet apart 
is beet for dwarfs, and these latter should be on 
the Brier-stock. Hedge Briers or standards 
yield the finest blossom, but they are not so 
easily protected in winter. I would advise 
everyone to earth up the dwarf Teas early in 
November, even if the weather is mild. 
Draw the soil around the plants as one 
would for Potatoes, and leave it there 
until the end of March. Should the tope be 
injured there are always the dormant buds safe 
below, and really these bottom eyes throw up 
the best shoots, producing the most beautiful 
blossom. Many people have found north bor¬ 
ders excellent for Tea Rosea, their experience 
being that the plants are protected irom the 
sun striking upon them after a sharp frost. 
This is no new idea, and it is one I can recom¬ 
mend. Where grown in standard form no better 
protection can be given than Bracken Fern 
before it becomes wet. Hay and straw are bad 
material, for they quickly rot. In very cold 
districts it is even safer to lift the standards 
and lay them under a north wall until the 
spring. Some of our beat rosarians adopt this 
plan, and have found it answer well. 1 would 
strongly recommend dwellers near large towns 
to procure plants of what are known as the 
climbing kinds, but to grow them as bushes. 
Leave the growths about 2 feet long at pruning 
time, and in two years handsome bushes will 
be the result. Gloire de Dijon grown in this 
way produces splendid blossom, so does the 
excellent sport from it, Kaiserin Friedrich, one 
of the loveliest Roses, just like the old Gloire, 
with a suffusion of pink pervading the flowers. 
Mme. Berard, Gustave Regis, I&uquet d’Or, 
Germaine Trochon, Belle Lyonnaise, and Mme. 
Chauvry would be excellent kinds to grow in 
the manner stated. 

Tea Rosk.s are delightfully varied in tint. 
There are really few pure self colours among 
them, and this is one of their chief attrac¬ 
tions. What would Marie Van Houtte be 
like without the exquisite carmine shading 
upon the outside of the lemon-vellow petals, 
or Anna OUivier with its claming buds 
richly suffused with fawn colour? If Marcchal 
Niel is extolled as the King of Roses, surely 
The Bride is the Queen. The perfect form, the 
delicate creamy-white hue so faintly flushed 
with blush pink as to be almost imperceptible, 
are characteristic of a very lovely Rose, and its 

S arent, Catherine Mermet, and her second 
aughter. Bridesmaid, together with a third 
daughter, Muriel Grahame, form perhaps the 
most charming quartette of Hoses that could 
possibly be brought together. I should not 
recommend theee four kinds except for well- 
sheltered gardens. Under glass they are the 
best, but outdoors somewhat tender. The 
variety figured above is a delightful Rose. It 
grows well, and has a splendid-shaped almost 
white flower, but it is not as hardy os many 
kinds in cultivation. The hardiest Teas are 
Hon. E. Gifford, Etoile de Lyon, Anne OUivier, 
Marie Van Houtte, Francisca Kruger, Alba 
rosea, Mme. Lambaid, Caroline Kuster, Marie 
d'Orleans, Souvenir de G. Drevet, Ernest Metz, 
Mme. Hoste, Ethel Brownlow, Sappho, Souvenir 
d’un Ami, Souvenir de 8. A. Prince, and Sylph. 
This list comprises the cream of the Teas, and 
if a few of the Hybrid Teas are added there 
would be quite sutheient variety for any ordi¬ 
nary garden. Rosa. 
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Robgb planted too deeply (M. A. n.j. 

—As you oeHire to raise the inches, you 

must also raise the plants. The point of union 
between stock and scion should be placed about 

1 inch below the surface, but not more, espe¬ 
cially for plants upon the Brier-stock, and we 
consider you would do well to lift the plants in 
early autumn, returning the soil and replanting 
at once, taking care to cover with soil the roots 
of the plants whilst they are temporarily laid 
aside. It is quite true that Roses root from 
the point of union between stock and scion, and 
it is a<lvisable to encourage this ; but it can he 
accomplished if the plants are planted as recom¬ 
mended as above. We prefer to raise the beds 
of Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses about 8 inches 
from the ordinary level of the ground where it 
is practicable to do so, especially on heavy soils. 
As regards the Grace Darling producing poor 
buds, we think the cause would be founa in 
defective planting. Do not remove the wood 
now, but pinch on all the flower-buds. Some¬ 
times this flagging of the plants is the result of 
insects eating the young rootlets. This should 
not be the case, however, in newly-planted 
bushes such as yours. 

Wall of Roses as protection from 
gales (A'.).—We think your idea of a wall of 
Hoses a good one. Whore shelter from strong 
wind is needed, especially in the formation of a 
new garden, as you propose, a thicket of ramb¬ 
ling Roses is a very desirable and useful feature. 
We fear it would not bo a success to plant the 
Roses upon the top of the bank of earth you in¬ 
tend to throw up, which you say will be 4 feet 
wide at base, and 2 feet wide at top, and .S feet 
deep. Plants in such a bleak position would 
sutler considerably, because the roots would be 
so near to the outside, and naturally drought 
and frost would And their way through the 

2 feet of earth. What we should advise you to 
do would be to place some stout iron rods (oot 
necessarily solid iron, gas-piping would do) at 
convenient distances, then build your earth wall 
about these rods, keeping them in the centre of 
the wall and protruding the 7 feet required to 
make a total of 10 feet from the base. Having 
done this, plant the Roses at the base of t he 
bank, placing some plants upon each side. The 
growths of the Roses could rest upon the eartli 
wall, and those reaching beyond should be secured 
to the iron supports. As the soil is so good for 
Roses they would grow very rapidly and very soon 
reach the required 10 feet of height. The earth 
thrown up would not only support the iron rods, 
but also be a protection in itsplf until the plants 
have grown sufficiently. You must select 
suitable kinds for the purpose. The one you 
name, Rosa multiflora, would be a good one, 
and its flower is pretty, but very small, almost 
resembling Blackberry blossom. First-rate 
kinds would be F4licitc Perpetue, Flora, Crim- 
Bora Rambler, Mme. d’Arblay, Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg. The Penzance Briers are not so 
free as the kinds named, neither are the Japan¬ 
ese Roses, but if you desire these they could be 
planted upon the one side of the bank. Procure 
plants upon their own roots. They should have 
shoots from .3 feet to 5 feet long to commence 
with. Do not prune them in any way what¬ 
ever, excepting to remove at spring the dead 
wood, if any. 


Rose Madame Plantier {O. If. A.).— 

The above is the name of the white Rose you 
sent. It is a grand summer-flowering garden 
vaiiety, and would grow well in either the 
sunny situation or in the shrubbery border. You 
must allow it plenty of room, for we know of 
bushes 6 feet to 7 feet high, and as much through 
them, appearing when in full bloom like huge 
snowballs. It is a variety readily propagated 
by cuttings inserted in September in the open 
garden. As a standard it makes a splendid 
specimen, and is also well adapted for pot-cul¬ 
ture. Some market growers pot up thousands 
of this old Rose into 6-inch pots, and they find 
a ready sale for it in early spring. Beyond 
thinning out the growths when crowded, little 
or no pruning is required. 

Young Rose growths Injured by 
arsenical solution {William Roden). —Pro¬ 
vided you retain a fair amount of foliage on 
your plants, you can cut off at once these young 
shoots that are so badly injured. It would 
never do to entirely deprive the plants of 
foliage at this season of the year. Rather than 
do Inis let them remain as they are. We 
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expect, however, you will soon perceive the 
buds at the base of the leaf-stalks commencing 
to grow, unless this syringing has also injured 
the roots. In this case your wisest course 
will be to renew the plant next autumn, and 
make up your mind in future to have nothing 
to do with these dangerous mixtures, but keep 
to the safe and well-tried remedies. 


CALOCHORTI. 

These exquisite flowers, generally known under 
the name of MariiMsa Lilies, have made giant 
strides in the public favour during the past few 
years, and it will be readily admitted by all 
who know them that few bulbous plants are 
cabbie of affording such a perfect picture of 
retined colouring and elegant contour as a bed i 
of the venustus varieties in vigorous health. ; 
The Calochorti are natives of Western Noith 


must also be provided, since stagnant moisture 
around the roots during the winter months, 
whilst growth is at a standstill, is fatal to the 
health of the plants. A raised and slightly 
sloping bed, against a south wall, composed of 
road-grit and leaf-mould, with a liberal addition 
of coarse silver-sand if the road-grit is inclined 
to be at all heavy, appears to suit them well. 
The best season for planting is probably the 
month of October, but bulbs stored in sand 
have often been planted as late as February 
with good results. Since heavy rains are apt to 
unduly saturate the soil during the winter, 
precautions should be taken to prevent this 
occurrence by placing a spare light over the 
bed, or surfacing it with Reeds, which will lead 
off ihe siurplus water. These temporary shelters 
should be removed towards the end of February 
or beginning of March. In planting the bulbs 
should be covered with 2 inches of soil, and be 
placed .3 inches apart. When the flower-stems 



Calochortus venustus. 


America, and are spread over vast tracts of 
country, being met with as far north as British 
Columbia, their habitat reaching as far south 
as Mexico, while their range extends inland 
from the Pacifle Ocean to some distance east of 
the Rocky Mountains. In this immense region, 
an area comprising something like 2,000 square 
miles, the conditions of climate and soil are 
naturally variable. In some cases the plants 
grow in arid deserts, in others in moist 
meadows, while they are often found at an 
altitude of 9,000 feet above the sea on the 
mountain spurs. The soils in which they 
flourish are as diverse as the localities which 
they affect. Some are found in sand or grit, 
others in loam, while others, again, are at home 
in the heaviest of clays ; one species has a pre¬ 
dilection fpr salt mellows. Varied, however, 
as their tastes appear to be in their native 
country, the would-be cultivator in England 
must use none but a porous compost if anxious 
I to succeed with Calochorti. Perfect drainage 


wither a frame should be placed over the bed in 
order that the bulbs may become thoroughly 
ripened before their root-^owth is again 
renewed, as in their native habitat the summers 
are excessively hot and dry. If preferred the 
bulbs may be lifted and placed on a dry shelf in 
the greenhouse until the planting time returns, 
insteeul of covering the bed with a frame. 

Calochorti are now classed in three sections— 
namely, Cyclobothra, Star Tulips, and Mariposa 
Lilies, the last name being the Spanish for 
“ butterfly.” In the first section the most 
widely grown are C. albus, pearly-white, fringed 
with silken hairs ; C. amcenus, rich pink ; and 
C. pulchellus, golden yellow. Of section two, 
the Star Tulips, the following species are espe¬ 
cially attractive: C. Benthami, bright canary- 
yellow; C. cceruleus, blue; C. apiculatus, 
straw coloured; C. oollinus, pale lilac; C. 
Maweanus, white ; C. Tolmei, bluish-white ; 
and C. Pm^yi, pure white. Many of the above 
have the insides of the petals covered with long 
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silky hairs, sometimes white, but often coloured, 
which impart an unique and pleasing appear¬ 
ance to the expanded blossoms. Charming as 
are many of the representatives of the two fore- 

f oing sections, it is amongst the true Mariposa 
«iliea of section three that the loveliest of the 
Calochorti are to be found. Some of these plants 
are of vigorous growth, attaining a height of 
over 2 feet, while individual blossoms are often 
4 inches across. The following form a handsome 
selection : C. Kennedyi, orange-red ; C. luteus, 
buttercup-yellow, blotched with bniwn at the 
base of petals ; C. nitidus, white, with indigo 



blotch in the centre of each petal; C. Plummerm, 
soft lilac; C. splendens, luauivo; and C. 
Weedi, orange-yellow. In this section are 
comprised C. venustus and its varieties, the 
flowers of which are of indescribable beauty. 
C. veoustus oculatus has white petals with a 
black blotch, margined with yellow in the centre 
of each, the exterior of the petals being purple- 
rose. C. V. citrinus is of a lemon-yellow tint, 
with reddish-brown internal markings. C. v. 
purporascens is of a soft liloe-mauve. 
O. V. roseus is a very beautiful variety, having 
a rose-maroon blotch, surrounded with yellow, 
and then with pink in the upper portion of each 
petal. C. V. Vesta is the strongest-growing and 
perhaps the loveliest of all the Mariposa Lilies, 
aad were one limited to a single form this should 
unhesitatingly be the variety grown. Its ivory- 
white petals are barred, two-thirds of their way 
down, with a broad band of deep maroon, mar¬ 
gined with yellow, through which spots and 
flakes of the same dark hue show out. Closely 
allied to the venustus sub-section is the Eldo¬ 
rado strain of which C. v. pictus is of the most 
conspicuous beauty, the pure white petals each 
having a central blotch of yellow margined red, 
while the base of the petals is of a rich red- 
brown. S. VV. F. 

TURF IN AND NEAR THE FLOWER- 
GARDEN. 

Good turf is jpstly the pride of British gardens, 
and though in old times, when labour was not 
BO expensive, many of the larger gardens showed 
waste in mowing great areas of Grass, the pos¬ 
session of floe turf is essential in and near the 
house and garden—we mean that wholly apart 
from the open park or playground. Flower-beds 
axe often set in turf, or there are small grassy 
playgrounds and spaces near the house or the 
garden on the good eflect of which depends very 
much the beauty of the home landscape, as they 
come BO much into the foregrounri of what 
should be pictures. One reason why we shouhl 
VaU.e care to get the best turf which the condi¬ 
tions of soil or climate allow is that no other 
ODuntry but ours can have such good turf. In 
bome countries, even in cool Europe, they can¬ 
not have it at all, but Grass seed has to be sown 
every year to get some semblance of turf. 
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Where, however, the natural advantages are so 
great, our care should be to get the beneflt of 
them, and though in many places the turf, 
through much care and the goodness of the soil, 
is all i.hat could be desired even in Britain, in 
others a very poor turf is often seen. In such 
cases much mia-spent effort is often given in 
vain attempts to get a good turf. 

From want of knowledge or care, and occa¬ 
sionally local or other reasons, many people, 
thinking that, any rough preparation will secure 
them a good sward, merely trench and turf the 
ground ; nthers think that turf will come of 
itself; but such people are often rudely disap¬ 
pointed, and therefore some instructions as to 
the best way of laying down turf, where the 
work has to be done from the beginning, and 
al?io for repairing it when out of order, may 
be useful to sonic readers. The following is 
written by Mr. James Burnham, who has made 
some of the most beautiful garden lawns we 
have seen, some of them laid in bad spring 
w’eather. 

Formation of good turp. —Should the spot 
chosen bo on heavy soil, such as clay, take the 
levels and fix them 16 feet apart around the 
outside of the piece intended for a lawn. Take 
some levels across the piece, then take 12 inches 
of the clay out below the levels. Should any of 
these 12 inches contain good soil, wheel thaton to 
the outside of the piece, removing all theclay toa 
place near and burning it into ballast. This can 
lie done by using slack coal. Find the natural 
fall of the ground and place pegs 16 feet a)>art 
in lines from top to bottom the way it falls, 
then dig out the soil in line of pegs with a 
draining tool 12 inches deep at top end, 
bottom end 18 inches deep. This will give a 
fall of 6 inches. Then lay in 2-inch drain-pipes, 
with at the bottom end a .3-inch pipe for a main 
t<o take the water that drains from the sub-soil. 
See that this main is taken to some outlet. 
Cover the pipes with 3 inches of burnt ballast, 
and spreatl 3 inches of burnt ballast all over the 
piece of ground. Dig the ground over 12 inches 
deep, at the same time mixing the 3 inches of 
burnt ballast with the clay, taking care not to 
disturb the pipes or dig below them. After 
treading all over firmly, place on the surface 
2 inches of burnt ballast, filling to the level 
with loam mixed with the good soil you have 
laid on one side from the surface. If you have 
no good soil, fill up with loam mixed with coarse 
gravel, brick rubbish, and burnt ballast Tread 
all over again as before, making it level with a 
spade, pressing in any stone or lump that appears 
level with the ground. No rake should be used. 
You have now 2 feet of trenched earth. Do 
not dig down deeper in one place than another. 
A stick out 2 feet long by the worker’s side is 
the best. He can with the stick test his depth 
from time to time. In laying the turf keep the 
joints of each piece half an inch apart. When 
it is all laid down, pat it gently all over with a 
turf-beater. It is better to take up the turf 
that is a little higher than the rest and take 
out a little of the soil than to beat it down to 
the level. Then spread some burnt ballast, 
ashes from the burnt refuse of the garden, and 
the top 2 inches of soil from a woo<l, sifted 
through a ^-inoh mesh sieve, mixed well 
together, all over the Grass. Move it about 
until all the joints in the Grass are level. Wait 
for rain, then go over the lawn and take out 
all weeds. Give another dressing of the soil 
as before, adding to this a little road-grit and 
old morLar. If no old mortar is available, 
slaked lime will answer. Move this about 
until all is level again. In the month of March 
or the first week in April, if the weather is fine, 
sow all over the lawn some of the best ( Jrass 
seed. Get some line Thorn-bushes, lace them 
together in the shape of a fan heavy enough for 
two men to drag about the lawn in various 
ways. Roll with a light roller. Keep off the 
lawn until the Grass has grown 3 inches, then 
cut it with a scythe, and roll with a light roller 
the first season. When mowing with the 
machine is commenced, see that the knives are 
not set too close to the ground. 

Should the spot selected for a lawn not con¬ 
tain clay, so much the better. Dig holes here 
and there 2 feet deep in the winter months. 
If no water lie at the bottom of the holes, this 
shows it will not want draining ; if there is 
water, drain as on heavy soil. In trenching 
the ground, if the subsoil be bad, take 3 inches 
of this away, filling up to the level with good 


soil to which have been added ^-inch crushed 
bones in the proportion of 4 tons to the acre, 
fine brick rubbish and burnt ballast in the same 
proportions as for the heavy soil. Turf and 
treat as on heavy soil. If you have a good Grass 
field, take the turf for your lawn, also top spit 
away, replace with rough soil, and place 3 inches 
of the loam that heis been dug out upon the 
rough soil you have put in, then sow', bush 
harrow, and lightly roll. 

Treatment of old lawns. —Weeds, Moss, 
and bare places on lawns show that they are 
worn out. To renew this, take off the turf in 
rolls 3 feet long, 1 foot wide, and 1 inch thick. 
If the turf caunot be rolled; take 6 inches of 
the surface away, then trench 2 feet deep, keep¬ 
ing the good soil on the top as you proceed. 
Tread firmly all over, and fill up to the level 
with good soil; mix with the loam, burnt 
ballast, old brick rubbish, ^-inch crushed bones, 
and road sidings or sweepings. Then turf and 
treat as in the cose of new lawns. On old lawns 
there are very often handsome deciduous trees 
too close to which it would be dangerous to 
trench. To get Grass to grow under these, 
take away 2 inches of the exhausted soil, 
replace with good, and sow thereon Grass-seed 
thickly. Rake the seed in gently, roll it lightly, 
and water when necessary. This may oe 
repeated in the same way as often as the soil 
under the trees becomes bare. In some cases 
where turf is scarce, a roll of turf 3 feet long 
and 1 foot wide may be taken and cut in half 
lengthways. With this form the outlines of the 
beds which have been staked out previously, 
beat down to the level required, and bring up 
the intervening spaces to the level of the turf 
with good soil. Make this firm, rake it level, 
and on this sow some good Grass-seed. Rake 
it over, roll lightly, and protect from birds 
where these are troublesome. Cut the Grass 
when 6 inches high with a scythe and keep it 
well watered during the summer if the weather 
is dry. In this way a beautiful lawn may be 
had at little expense as compared with turfing 
it completely over. 

Lawns on peaty and sandy soils. —In 
some parts of Hampshire where peat and sand 



Calochortus fuaous. 


abound seeds are by far the best to use to form 
a good turf. Remove all peat from the site you 
wish for a lawn, pile it on the outside of the 
work, and cast plenty of water upon it. Then 
take out 2 inches or 3 inches of the dark sand 
that lay under the peat; cast this also over the 

S ile of peat. Take out 12 mohes of the sand, 
ig all over 12 inches deep, and tread it firmly. 
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Get all the road-acrapinga and ro^-trimmings 
you can, with a little clay and stiflF loam, and 
cast upon the peat pile. Having got together 
the quantity you think will fill up to your 
level, then cut up small the peat you have in 
the pile, and mix all well together with this. 
Fill up to the level, tread firmly all over, then 
give all over a good coating of cow-manure, and 
turn this 3 inches under the surface, and tread 
firmly all over. In the month of March sow 
thickly. Do not lot the surface get dry the 
first summer, and cut the Grass when 6 inches 
high with a scythe. 

Attention should be paid to keeping all lawns 
free from weeds. Dress lawns once a year with 
1 bushel of salt mixed with 14 bushels of wood- 
ashes not tco much burnt. When you see the 
wood is consumed, spread the ashes abroad, and 
cover with good soil. Break charcoal small, 
mix all well together, do not sift, spread upon 
the lawn, and roll it in. 


THE KEW BELLADONNA LILY. 

This is far superior to all other known varieties 
of the Belladonna Lily. It was supposed to be 
a hybrid, Brunsvigia Josephinae being thefother 
parent, but no trace of the characters of" 
the latter can be found in it beyond the 
large number of fiowers in each umbel. 
Whatever its origin, it has proved a first- 
rate garden plant at Kew, where it is 
grown against the south wall of the trop¬ 
ical Orchid-house and also in an unheated 
frame. Every autumn it has produced 
its magnificent flower-heads, and it has in¬ 
creased rapidly by means of bulb-division. 

In the same border there are numerous 
plants of the type, and the difference 
between these and the Kew vaiiety is 
most marked. The former has leaves an 
inch wide, a scape 18 inches high, and an 
umbel of from six to ten flowers, rarely 
the latter number. These open three 
or four together, and they have narrow, 
pointed segments coloured ruse - pink, 
l»aler inside. Tne Kew variety has leaves 
2 inches wide, a scape 3 feet long and 
1 ^ inches in diameter at the base, and 
an umbel of twenty or more flowers 
(that here figured bore twenty-six), 
which are nearly all open together as in 
the Jersey Lily (Nerine samiensis). JThey 
are larger and have broader, less pointeil 
segments than the type, and their colour 
is bright rose-crimson, chanfi^g to almost 
pure crimson with age. In the photo¬ 
graph an inflorescence of the type and 
of the Kew variety are shown side by 
side. Bulb fanciers generally who have 
seen this plant at Kew agree in calling it 
the handromest of all outdoor bulbous 
plants. It has been distributed from Kew 
to a few gardens, so that no doubt it will 
soon be abundant. 


land. Do not touch your plants since you can 
do no good by moving them, but raise another 
batch of seedlings to supplement their ranks in 
case some of them perish. 


IiQTTBRS TO THB HDITOR. 

PRIMULA OBCONICA AND ERYSIPELAS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —For the information of your readers, I 
think it well to state that Primula oboonica 
gives erysipelas, or a rash much resembling 
the complaint, to gardeners. In June the 
plant has some brown pollen, which appears to 
do the mischief. As I have heard of about 
six cases, and my own gardener has had the 
irritation of this peculiar disease arising from 
handling the plant, I warn others. My plants 
have been destroyed. E. V. Roberts. 

Tower Homty Pen-y-ffordd^ near Mold, 


PANSY CULTURE IN THE SOUTH OF 
ENGLAND. 

Sir,— The value of Violas (Tufted Pansies) as 
bedding plants is beginning to be better under¬ 


should be an abundant supply of young stuff for 
cuttings, which are struck in frames shaded 
from the hot sun. Part of the soil of the old 
beds is then removed and replaced with fresh 
loam, leaf-mould, and cow-dung, and if the soil 
is very light the addition oi a little clay is 
advantageous. By the first or second week in 
October the cuttings should be well rooted, and 
ready for planting in the beds. These will not 
require much attention beyond watering in dry 
weather until March, when the plants commence 
to grow. They should then get a good 
sprinkling of Silicate manure. The soil between 
plants should be carefully stirred. There are 
some parts of my garden which get no sun 
during the winter months, and the Violas for 
these Deds are wintered in the frames, but the 
lights are not put on, except during severe frost 
or very heavy rain. The beds to receive the 
Violas are carefully prepared during the winter, 
and frequently dug over, especially during 
frosty weather, and early in March, if the 
season is favourable, the plants are carefully 
lifted from the frames and planted fairly deep. 
Several times during the flowering season the 
plants get a dressing of sifted soil and a 
sprinkling of Silicate. Although we had 



Treatment for Oolumblnea (^. 

O. R,). — The most beautiful forms of 
hybrid Aquilegias, both in colour and 
contour, are usually loss robust in habit 
than those of inferior ornamental qualities ; i 
indeed, to such an extent is this the case 
that the strongest growing seedlings from 
a packet of seed may be rooted out and 
discarded as soon as they give evidence of ultra- 
vigorous growth, since they will, almost with- j 
out exception, prove to be coarse double varie¬ 
ties. It is in the weaker-growing plants that 
the exquisite colour contrasts occur, blue 
perianths with white corollas, rich purple with 
canary, pink with palest saffron, and other soft 
gradations of tint, ranging through blue, mauve, 
French-grey, soft rose, flesh, dead white, and 
scarlet, while it is in these that the long, out¬ 
ward-sweeping spurs attain their fullest perfec¬ 
tion, imparting an air of refined grace to the 
blossoms that is lacking in the case of the more 
vigorous-habited plants. In some soils these 
efa^ming subjects refuse to establish them¬ 
selves, and it is therefore always wiser to make 
an annual sowing, so that the places of those 
whose vigour is manifestly declining may be 
filled by the more robust ablings. The beau¬ 
tiful A. glandulosa, A. coerulea, and A. Stuarti 
cannot, in the majority of English gardens, be 
looked upon as perennials, but these and the 
most desirable of the hybrid Columbines are 
usually inclined to be more tractable in Scot- 


Belladonna Lily. 
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stood year by year. No flower makes a garden 
look brighter, and with care and attention they 
bloom from April to October and even longer. 
But in the South of England a good deal of dis¬ 
appointment is often experienced in hot, dry 
summers, as the plants are apt to go off suddenly 
or die of sunstroke, as a florist ^iend of mine 
calls it, and thus leave unsightly gaps in the 
beds. Having grown Pansies for some years in 
a garden, the greater part of which is exposed 
to the sun throughout the day, I think the 
result of my experience may prove useful to 
other amateurs in the South of England. When 
possible, I strongly advise autumn planting, 
and if this cannot be managed, plants should 
always be purchased in the autumn, as in our 
changeable climate it does not give plants a fair 
I chance to have them taken up from a frame, sent 
! some distance by post, and then planted with- 
I out protection of even a flower-pot. And when 
failure results, the florist from whom they are 
I purchased gets the blame. The plan I adopt is 
to out down the stock plants towards the end of 
July, and rive them a good dressing of finely- 
siftM soil, composed of two parts loam, 
one part leaf-mould, and one part well rotted 
cow-dung, and a little coarse sand. Bv the end 
of August or the first week in September there 


a very trying season in 1898, I do aot 
think I lost any plants of autumn-planted 
Violas, but I was not so fortunate with 
those put out in the spring, as my soil is 
very light. I have done better this year in 
consequence of having mixed some clay with it. 
I find Silicate a great help, as it enriches the 
soil without making it too light. Violas should 
be well watered twice a wet k at least during 
hot weather, and should get a sprinkling every 
day. I have tried a great many 

Varieties, and Imve found the following 
stand the sun best—viz., }YhiU turUlita : 
Countess of Hopetoun, Mrs. Scott, Blanche, 
William Tell, and Nellie Cruse (new last ye^). 
Cream: Devonshire Cream. Primrose : Prim¬ 
rose Dame. Yellow: Stephen and Pembroke 
are grand varieties when a little shade can ho 
riven, and Kingcup and Calliope and Mollie 
Pope are good, but for bedding nothing can 
come near Kitty Hay, dwarf habit, very free 
and sweet scented, and stands the sun well. 
Amongst Fancy varieties, Sark, Florizel, Prin¬ 
cess Beatrice, Mrs. C. F. Gordon, Crown Jewel, 
and Lucy Franklin are good. The latter will 
stand any amount of sun. I strongly advise 
amateurs to grow some Violas each year from 
seed, for as a rule seedlings have stronger 
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constitutioDB than named varieties, which often 
have been propagated to too neat an extent for 
health. Save seed from good and dwarf varie¬ 
ties, or purchase it from a specialist. Sow in 
boxes in a frame or greenhonae in July or 
August, and prick out as soon as fit into other 
boxes, protecting with a sheet of glass during 
severe weather, and plant out in March or April 
in a part of the garden where they will get 
shade part of the day. 1 enclose a few blooms 
of some of my seedlings. R. T. H. 

Seedlingt of good sdf col&iirs. 

TRBHS AND 8HBUB8. 

DEUTZIA CRENATA AND VARIETIES. 
iSooN after midsummer the different forms of 
this Deutzia are at their best, and the two 
double-flowered varieties are certainly entitled 
to a place among the finest of our flowering 
shruks. Besides the typical kind, with single 
white blossoms, there is a double one with white 
flowers, illustrated herewith, and another in 
which the exterior of the blooms is tinged with 
purple, which feature is far 
more pronounced in the bud 
state than it is after the blos¬ 
soms are expanded. From a 
fine-foliage point of view D. c. 
punctata or variegata is notice¬ 
able, the leaves l^ing freckled 
in a peculiar manner with green 
and white in about equal pro¬ 
portions. The bark of the 
>oung shoots is reddish, and 
the effect of a small bush of 
this variety as viewed at a dis¬ 
tance is very like that of Vitis 
heterophylla variegata, in which 
the same colours occur. Deut¬ 
zia crenata is, compared with 
the popular D. gracilis, quite a 
giant, and it is a worthy asso¬ 
ciate of the Mock Oranges, all 
of which flower at much the 
same time. 


emulsion properly diluted. The beetles are mixture, or dusted with two parts of lime to 
about i inch long, with bluish-black heads, red, one of flowers of sulphur when the plants are 
prominent eyes, and fore-body of a brownish- j wot. When the crop is off clear away and burn 

_ mi_:__ ...UV, 


every particle of the leaves, etc., and be sure not 
to grow Onions on the same ground two yes is 
in succession.—G. S. S. 

American - bufi^ on Apple - trees 


QARDEIN PBSTS AND 
FRIBNDS. 


A Strawberry pest (C. 

Holmes). — Your Strawberries 
are attacked by the spotted 
snake millipede (Blanjulus gut- 
tulatus),avery destructive pest, 
for besides attacking ripe Straw¬ 
berries, it feeds on the roots of 
various plants. It is a very 
difficult pest to destroy, as few 
insecticides have any effect upon 
it; but a strong solution of 
salt or nitrate ot soda will do 
so, ii it can be made to reach 
them in sufficient quantity and 
strength. Burying small pieces 
of Mangold roots or cotton- 
cake just below the surface of 
the giound, or laying bricks, tiles, pieces of 
board or turf about near plants that they are 
attacking, make good traps for them, as they 
will hide under the latter. These traps should 
bo examined every morning. If Strawberries 
were raised off the ground on wire supports 
they would be kept clean and free from these 
ana other pests, and there would be no necessity 
to put straw under the plants, which harbours 
pests of various kinds. ^fore manuring 
Strawberry-beds it would bo well to examine 
the manure to see if it contains any of these 
pests, as they are very likely to be found in it. 
—Q. S. 8. 

Asparagus beetle (JU Af. Your 
Asparagus plants are attacked by the grabs of 
the Asparagus-beetle (Crioceris asparagi), a very 
common pest on this plant. I should at once 
spray the plants with one of the following 
mixtures: 1 lb. of soft-soap dissolved in 1 pint 
of boiling water, to which add 1 oz. of Paris- 
green and twice its bulk of lime. Stir well 
together, and add 15 gallons of water, and while 
using keep it stirred, as the Paris - green is 
very heavy, and will otherwise sink to the 
bottom. Or you might use the extract from 
1 lb. of Quassia-chips, 10 oz. of soft-soap well 
mixed in 10 gallons of soft wsdsr ; or paraffin 


red colour. The wing-cases are yellowish with 
a dark central stripe where they join, with 
three dark spots on either side, and they may 

be found when the Asparagus is just fit to cut, _ _ 

and then on all through the summer. The ' {Baldwin). —Paraffin emulsion diluted with ten 
early ones should be destroyed, if possible, as I times the quantity of water is a very good wash 
there are several broods in the year. Later on I to use for this insect, and such affected parts of 
when the grass is grown up they may be shaken ' the trees that can Iw reached should be well 
from it into an open umbrella.—G. 8. S. scrubbed with a stiff brush dipped in this mix- 

Cauker on Apple-treos {American | ture. Other parts should be syringed with »t, 
Blight).^T\\e pieces ot Apple shoots that you using as much force as possible, as the cotton- 
sent are apparently attacked by canker in quite like covering to insects is a great protection to 
its initial state, and the beat thing you can do 1 them. In the winter, when the leaves are off, 
is to cut off the shoots about inches below the I spraying with a caustic solution is very useful, 
injury. The piece of bark is infested with the Id may be made as follows : Put 1 lb. of caustic 
mussel-scale (Mytilaspis pomorum); they are 1 soda into a pail half filled with water, then add 
insects, and will not turn to anything else. ' ^ lb. of car Donate of potash, stir thoroughly. 
Wet the affected parts thoroughly with paraffin and dilute with 10 gallons of water. Dissolve 
emulsion, and then scrape them off with the 10 oz. of soft-soap in a little boiling water, and 
back of a knife, or rub them off with a tough j then add it to the soda and potash mixture, 
cloth. Theother insect is American-blight, and mixing well together. This mixture is very 
not mealy-bug. For the best way to treat it caustic, and should not bo allowed to got on the 

hands or clothes more than can 
be helped. It is, therefore, 
used on a calm day. Small 
colonies can easily be killed 
by brushing them over with 
methylated spirit applied 
freely.—G. 8. 8. 

Grubs of the Oabbage- 

fly {T. W. T .).—The white 
grubs or maggots that you find 
destroying your Cauliflowers, 
etc., are the grubs of the Cab¬ 
bage-fly (Antbomyia radicum). 
The other grubs that you sent, 
and of which I found specimens 
among the roots forwarded, are 
millip^es (the flattened snake- 
millipede, PolydesmuB compla- 
natus), a roost destructive pest, 
and one that is very difficult 
to destroy. It feeds on the 
roots of many plants, and I 
could not say that I know any 
plant that it would not attack. 
The grubs of the Cabbage-fly 
will not attack the other vege¬ 
tables you mention. See my 
reply in this week’s number to 
“British Workman” for the 
best means of destroying this 
insect, and to “ C. Holmes” 
lor the destruction of the 
millipede.—G. 8. 8. 

Grubs in Potatoes 

(Anxioiw).—The Potato top by 
the time it reached me was so 
withered that it was impossible 
to say what was the matter 
with it, and I could only find 
one of “ the two sorts of ver¬ 
min ” you enclosed. These 
things, being placed loose in 
a wooden tox, could hardly 
le expected to arrive fresh 
after a long journey by post. The grub that I 
found in the box was that of one of the (Dock- 
chafor family, but of which species I cannot 
say, as it was so shrivelled and knocked about. 
These grubs are most destructive creatures, and 
if there are many at the roots of your Potatoes 
it will quite account for any want of healthy 
growth. Unfortunately, they are very difficult 
to destroy, as no insecticide that can be used 
while they are at the roots of a plant has any 
effect on them. Heavy watering with some 
liquid-manure is useful, as it is very distasteful 
to them, and helps the plant to grow in spite of 
the enemy.—G. S. 8. 

Oabbage-fly on Oauliflowers {BHiUh 

Workman ).—I imagine from your account of the 
injuries to your Cauliflowers that they aie 
attacked by the grubs of the Cabbage-flv 


Dcut/ia crt'iiata llorc-pleno. 


see my reply to “Baldwin” in this week’s 
number.—G. 8. 8. 

Carnations attacked by eelworms 

{M. Deirhurst and O. J. Pad.sbury ).— 
Your Carnations are suffering from an attack 
by eelworms, which are so small at present that 
they cannot ^ seen, except by the aid of a strong 
microscope. To burn the plants at once is the 
best thing you can do, and I certainly should not 
take layers from a plant that was infested by 
these worms, nor should I grow Carnations on 
the same soil for at least, two years. As 
many other plants are attacked by this pest in 
the autumn, trench the ground deeply, burying 
the surface soil at the bottom, and in the spring 
manure well with superphosphate, or sulphate 
of potash, or of ammonia. No insecticide can 
be made to reach the worms without injuring 


the plants, and though an application of one of j (Anthorayia radicum). To prevent an attack 
the above manures may help the plant to resist next year you should at once pull or spud up 
the attack, it will not kill the enemy. Farm- any plants that are infested and bum them, 
yard manure should be avoided as it may con- Put them into a basket or box that the grubs 

_1__ ij CJ .. 


tain eelworms.—G. 8. 8. 


I cannot fall out of, and leave as few in the 
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Diseased Onions (B .).—You should at! ground as possible, throwing a handful of hot 
once remove all the Onions that are badly lime into the hole caused by removing the plant, 
attacked and burn them. Those that are just I so as to kill any that may be left there. Keep 
showing signs of the disease should ^ sprayed j the surface of the soil broken up during the 
'phide - • — - 


with sulphide of potassium 


Bordeaux-1 winter so as to expose the chrysalides which 
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are formed in the ground to the birds and the 
weather; and gas-lime strewn on the ground is 
very useful, as it prevents many of the flies 
from gaining the outer world when they are 
leaving the chrysalides, also driving away 
others that would lay their eggs on the plants. 
These grubs are often to be t«)und in farmyard 
manure, so that this is not always a safe manure 
to use; superphosphate has been tried with 
great success. Plants which are only slightly 
injured may often bo saved by watering them 
with one jiart of ammoniacal liquor from the 
gas works to two parts of water, making sure 
that it soaks well into the ground round the 
roots.—G. S. 8. 

Insects on Rose and Clematis (/. B. 

Pai'iicll ).—I am sorry to say that I cannot say 
what has attacked your Rose and Clematis. It 
does not look to me as if the injuries were done 
by the same foe, and if you cannot find any 
insects on the plants by day, examine them 
after dark with a light. It is difficult to say 
why your Jasmine gfiould be so much later 
flowering than the one you saw at Kingston-on- 
Thames ; perhaps yours is a later flowering 
variety.—G. S. S. 

Bean-blight (H. O. Bawdon). —When you 
speak of Bean-blight, if you mean the aphis that 
infests Broad Beans, it is certainly of use to 
syringe as soon as the pest appears. One of the 
soft-soap washes should be used, paraffin 
emulsion, or Quassia extract, and soft-soap. If 
you do not allude to this insect, please describe 
what you mean by the term blight, which is 
often used for both insects and fungi.—G. S. S. 

Gooseberry-moth (C. P. S. .W.).—The chrysalis you 
sent is that of ttie Mai^pie or Gooseberrj’-raoth. The cater¬ 
pillars when full g^rown are about inches long. Their 
general colour is a pale buff, with black spots.—Q. S. S. 

Unrecomlsable fungus {E. am sorry to 

say that when your box reached me the fungiu was 
siinply a mass of decaying matter, which had so stained 
the letter that it was unreadable, f could only make out 
your initials, and that you enclosed a fungus.—G. S. S. 

Plant-bug {K. C. Willictmg).—The insect that you 
sent is one of the Plant-bugs, belonging to the same order 
of insects as the Ued.bug. I do not know that it bos any 
articular English name ; its scientific one is Piezoderus 
iluratuB. The members of this family no doubt feed on 
the Juices of plants, but they are also fond of those of 
insects, and often kill caterpillars.—G. S. S. 


Propagating Rhododendrons {R. O., 

Ayrnhirc ).—Rhododeudrou seed ia beat sown 
in Well-drained pans of sandy peat during the 
spring, and placed in gentle heat. As soon as 
the seedlings can be easily handled they should 
be pricked off into boxes of similar soil, and, 
when strong enough, planted out in the autumn. 
Layering is another excellent method of propa¬ 
gating Rhododendrons, and they may also be 
raised from cuttings of Arm shoots 8 inches 
long, inserted in sandy peat under a bell-glass 
in a temperature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. at 
first, and then 10 degs. higher ; but the latter 
method of propagation is loss likely to succeed 
than the two former. The “ winter-flowering 
varieties,” by which you probably mean R. 
Nobleanum, R. altaclerense, R. Russelianum, 
R. caucasicum, R. Broughtonianum, and others 
that commence to bloom in the open in January 
and February in mild seasons, can bo raised in 
the manner above specified. 

Treatment of Gladioli (G. 77.).—It 
would have been better if you had sown your 
Gladiolus seed in a prepared bed in the open, 
since the growth ia often stronger there than 
when the seedlings are raised in boxes, and 
they are naturally hardy. Keep the seedlings 
in the open air, and do not lot the soil get dry. 
Lift them early in September, before the foliage 
dies down, wash them free from earth, and dry 
them ofiF, after which they should bo spread in 
shallow trays, and stored in a frost-proof 
building until the following March, when they 
may be planted in drills in porous soil, and 
covered with about 2 inches of compost, the 
individual bulblets being about 2 inches from 
each other. Under the most favourable condi¬ 
tions you can scarcely expect them to flower 
under three years from seed, and a longer period 
may easily elapse before they blossom. 


“The English Flower Garden.”— 

roufffdy revUeA. with full descriptions of all the 
best plants^ their culture and arrangementj beau¬ 
tifully illustraltd. Medium Svo^ 15s. 

Bound in 2 VoLs.y sage green morocco^ for 
library or presentation^ One Guinea, Of all 
Booksellers^ etc. 


THB KITOHBN GARDEN. 

LATE POTATOES. 

Thb amateur is often unable to grow late 
Potatoes in quantity, nob having land at com¬ 
mand for this crop ; therefore, near topms. Pota¬ 
toes are little grown. On the other hand, our 
country friends may with advantage grow their 
own supplies, and they will have a greater 
interest in this note, as I place much impor¬ 
tance on a good tuber for use, say from October 
to May, a long period, but one when the best 
Potatoes are in season. There is no lack of 
varieties, bub I will not confuse my readers with 
a long list of names, only giving a few of those 
we find suitable. Even to these there are 
objections, as Potatoes that do well in some 
soils fail in others, so that my list may be the 
reverse of suitable in some soils and localities. 
On the other hand, there are a few kinds that 
are not fastidious as to soils, and one that 
answers this description is the Syon House 
Prolific, the variety illustrated, and ib is cer¬ 
tainly a Potato well worth extended culture, 
as it keeps well, crops well, and cooks well. 
Potatoes are often of superior quality if given 
field culture, and such kinds as Syon House, 
Magnum Bonum (Sutton’s Satisfaction), and 
Goldfinder do grandly, as with ample space for 
the top growth, and less crowding at the roots, 
they are not so subject to disease as wheu 
in an enclosed small garden with more niois- 


manure in a rougher state—1 mean with more 
litter than in lignter soil. In many soils, such 
as old garden soils, one may with advantage 
use such aids as phosphates or other artificial 
manure for a season, and omit animal manure. 
The change of food will be beneficial, and the 
tubers would be of better eating quality. 1 
have mentioued planting, and this is best done 
about the middle of April, as in hot, dry sum¬ 
mers growth is cheeked and the seed tuber 
greatly weakened if left out of the soil too long 
in the spring. I am aware many plant late 
Potatoes before that date, but there is fear of frost 
if too early, and the land in some sea.souB is none 
too warm to promote growth. 

Windsor Castle. —This I place as one of the 
very best of the Messrs. Sutton’s introduction, 
and though some growers may not agree with 
me for including it in my list of late Potatoes, 1 
have kept it nine mont^. 1 do not, however, 
advise it for keeping much after Christmas, but 
for use from October to January I do nob know 
of any better flavoured tuber. 

Sutton’s Seedling. —This may be termed one 
of the very best mid-winter Potatoes grown. 1 
admit there are others that give a much longer 
tuber, but none of better quality. For years I 
have made this a main crop variety, and it does 
well in most soils. Ib needs space and keeps 
well into the spring, but is at its best before 
Christmas, and should be given a cool store as ib 
grows out quickly. 

SenooLM ASTER. —Thoso who favour newer 



Potato Syon House Prolific. From a phototn^ph by Geo. Champion. 


ture in the air. Of course, the grower who 
stores winter roots well knows the value of what 
is termed cool storage, for many good kinds of 
Potatoes are ruined by storing in a warm, close 
room. Whatever the variety may be cool storage 
is a necessity, and I think there is no better j 
store than the old-fashioned clamp, made on the i 
land, for with a sufficient covering the tubers' 
keep sound till late in the spring. 1 have 
touched upon keeping as this so much affects 
the quality; bub change of aeed is of almost 
equal importance, also change of land or posi¬ 
tion. Clmnge of seed may nob be so great a 
necessity if fresh land can be given, and the same 
tuber or variety may bo grown for many years ; 
but it ia patent to all that the crop is much 
better if changes can be effected, as there is 
more vigour aud freedom from disease. lu many 
gardens the same quarter is devoted to Potatoes 
year after year; but this should be avoided, as 
it sickens the soil, and the tubers are more liable 
to weaken and disease in unfavourable seasons, 
or with heavy late rainfall. 

Another point with late Potato culture is the 
planting and manuring. 1 am not an advocate 
for starving the plants, as, there being only 
some six months for the plant to mtdee its 
growth—and there is a good deal of top growth 
to make, also the mass of tubers at the roots— 
liberal feeding is needed. I do not mean rank 
masses of manure, but suitable food in the 
shape of a good fertiliser is beneficial. In 
heavy soils, such as retain moisture too much, 

1 have with advantage used burnt refuse in 
quantity, wood-ashes, road-scrapings, and horse- 


kinds may object to my including this variety 
in my select list of good keepers ; but, so far, I 
have never found a ^tter tuber, a better keeper, 
or one of superior flavour. In some soils it is 
not liked, but those who grow it well know how 
valuable it is for its keeping and quality, its 
pure white flesh, and nice floury appearance 
when cooked. 

Goldfinder. —This is somewhat less known 
than any of those named above, but it was a 
favourite here for its crop and good eating 
qualities, its handsome shape and good keeping 
properties. It was excellent last April, and 
promises to crop well. 

Magnum Bonum. —Too well known to need 
describing, and one of the most valuable Pota¬ 
toes ever sent out. Though it has now been 
grown for over thirty years, if a good or true 
stock is secured it is one of the best late Pota¬ 
toes we have, an enormous cropper, good keeper 
and cooker, and of good qualiiy. 

Syon Hou.se Prolific. —A new variety, the 
one illustrated, is one of the best keeping 
Potatoes I have grown. It is a splendid cropper, 
and of fine quality, doing well in moist soils; 
but I find the quality is much better on a heavy 
soil. It is a very strong grower, needing much 
room, a yard at least between the rows, is a 
grand field Potato, and may be kept till June 
in a cool store ; a shapely tuber, good for exhi¬ 
bition, and not subject to disease. W. 

Oulture of Mushrooms {Enquirer).— 
Unless you have an exceptionally oool place, 
such as a cavern or a deep cellar, we should 
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not advise yon to make up a Mnahroom-bed | 
just now. You mi^ have no trouble in inducing 
spawn to run and produce Mushrooms, but 
during the hot, dry weather of July and August 
insects prevail to such an extent that it is very 
difficult to keep the fungi free from them. 
If vou be^ to oolleot manure in August for 
either indmr or outdoor bed-making, and it 
matters little which, let it be in a shaora place, 
as where exposed to the sun it dries rapidly. 
Only good fresh stable-manure is suitable, 
always avoiding any where horses are sick or 
have been taking medicine. Collect this as 
rapidly as made, shaking out from it all the 
long straw, as the proportions of straw and 
droppings should be about the same. Place the 
manure into a heap as collected, and well 
shaken up, and force into the heap a long 
pointed stick. So soon as the stick becomes 
warm, turn the heap to prevent fermentation. 
This process must oe rej^ted until a good 
body of manure is oollected. Daring the turn¬ 
ing it will probably be found needfulto sprinkle 
the manure freely with water, as between its 
internal heat and external warmth it may dry 
rapidly. Some mats thrown over it help to 
keep it moist. It is important that these 
details should be attended to if the bed when 
made up is to retain heat for some time. When 
beds are made up of manure not well turned 
they heat furiously at the first, excessive heat 
often killing the spawn at once, and then the 
warmth as suddenly collapses. It is a case 
literally of more haste lees speed. If the bed 
ie made up in a shed or cellar, or in any similar 
covered place, it can be on a floor or broad 
stage, and may be from 3 feet to 4 feet wide, 
and trodden down hard to from 12 inches to 
14 inches thick. If made up outdoors it should 
be on a dry ash bottom, and in a place sheltered 
from cold winds. The south side of a hedge 
or wall is a good place for a bed daring the 
winter. In this case make the bed fully 
30 inches broad at the base, and build it up in 
ridge form very solid to a height of 2^ feet, and 
finish it ofif neatly. The bed will be in length 
just what the quantity of manure will allow, 
but where there is a constant supply of manure 
a fresh bed for sueoession may be made up 
every few weeks. It is obvious that for outdoor 
beds the larger relatively the longer will they 
continue to beat. The lied in each case should 


be tested for warmth by means of a stick, as 
before mentioned, and when the heat seems just 
on the decline, if it has been very hot, at once 
spawn the bed. If the heat rises slowly there 
is no danger that it will be too great, and in 
that case the bed may be spawned in about 
three days from making up. A temperature of 
90 degs. is safe, but alMve that it is dangerous. 
Cakes of spawn that is guaranteed as quite 
fresh and good should have been purommed 
from a seMsman. This needs to be care¬ 
fully broken, or roughly cut up each cake 
into about eight pieces, and force them into the 
surface of the bed, so that one smooth side is 
outwards and level with the face of the bed. 
These pieces of spawn should be about 7 inches 
to 8 inches apart. Give the bed then a sprink¬ 
ling with traid water. The next thing is to soil 
it over. For that purpose some yefiow loam 
should be obtained from an old pasture, because 
it is adhesive and free from we^s. But where 
such soil cannot be obtained, then garden soil 
may be used, out of which the larger stones 
are removed, and a little cow-dung mixed to 
render it adhesive. This soil is laid all over the 
bed to a thickness of about | inch, and well 
patted down. This may alM have a good 
sprinkling of water. Then cover the bea up, 
if inside, with 6 inches thickness of clean straw 
litter, or if outside with from 10 inches to 
12 inches thickness. That will help to box in 
the heat and assist the spawn to run. On out¬ 
door beds, when the weather during the winter 
becomes very cold or wet, some mats or a canvas 
cover placed over them greatly protects. Mush¬ 
rooms should begin to spawn in from seven to 
eight weeks outdoors and rather earlier indoors. 
These should be pulled when ready, but first 
giving each one a gentle twist so as to dislodge 
the spawn, or otherwise in pulling it an entire 
cluster of smaller Mushrooms may come away. 
Indoor beds need an occasional watering, espe¬ 
cially if the house be heated by hot water. 
Outdoor beds should be recovered so soon as a 
portion of the crop is removed. They some¬ 
times produce a crop for fully three months. 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Fint —OoLLicnoH or DWiPHnnuMS.—Prom Mr. 
8. J. Sqoitts, Llangedwyn, Oswestry : “ I have sent twelve 
varieties of Delphiniums for the 'Fairest of Flowers.’ 
We have a long row in the back of an herbaceous border 
which are in full bloom. They are extremely efTpcti^ e 
with their long stout spikes of soft, pleasing coiours, vary¬ 
ing through almoet every shade of blue, many possessing 
also a pink or purple tinge, while the centres vary from 
pure white to brown and black. They are perfectlv hardy, 
and grow and flourish in almost any soil or situation ; are 
easily propagated by division. It is well to rover the 
orowns with coal-ashes to protect them from slugs during 
winter and spring, followed by a good mulching of 
manure.” 

A wry fine, selection of these fioipers, enUrraeing all 
shades of eolotir. The fiaicers, as receiwd, shomd that 
great care had been taken in the packing, as they twre 
quite as fresh as tehen cut from the plants. 

Second Piirr.— Iris, FnnKiA Sirboi.di, and VioiiAB.— 
From Hr. T. O. Walker, S, Ohapman-road, Fulwood, 
Preston : ** 1 am sending you this week, in the above 
competition, a few flowers from Preston, and which are, I 
think, typical gems of the month. The Irises are from a lot 
of named English varieties, of which the white is to my 
fancy the best. The white and yellow blooms are, how¬ 
ever, from the Flag Iris ochroleuca. Funkia Hieboldi, or 
Plantain Lily, ia a bold, diking plant for either border or 
raised vase, only it requires plenty of water when growing. 
The Violas speak for themselves; they have been in bloom 
wiUi me for the past three months and, as yet, show uo 
Hgns of giving up. If the Rose is Queen of Flowers, 
surelv these with their chaste colours and perfume might 
flUy be termed children of the Royal Household.” 

This contained so/ne very fine varieties of Tufted 
Pasmes, a white, with a very small eye, being very 
distinct. 

Third Prize.—Rosas.—From Miss Violet Read, Park 
House, Oampsea Ashe, Wickham Market. 

A sup&rb bunch of Hybrid Tea and single Roses. 


DaLPHTNinits. OupiiAbonas Luctujc, ANnOaRBSRA.-From 
O. M. Mayor, Holmwood, Paignton, South Devon : "I send 

S ou a few blooms from outdoors for your weekly compe- 
ition, and hope they may reach you safely. The Delphi¬ 
niums are named kinds, and very beautiful, but call for no 
special mention, being, in fact, not very long in the spike, 
owing no doubt to the plants being so many years in 
present position. You ask for notes on uncommon flowers, 
and possibly Omphalodes Lucilim might be classed as such. 
The blooms I send you are not large; they are giving over 
and are really a second crop. The finest are those that 
come in the spring, when the plant first shoots out, and 
then the individual blooms are of larm size—nearly as big 
as a shilling—and of the most exquisite tint of blue. 1 
purchased my plant about four years ago, and it is grow- 
log underusath a Tea Rose-bush on the north side. The 
soli is lightiah|loam and snudl stones, rather ' poor,’ but 
the plant grows very well in it. I surrounded it with a 
long piece of perforated zinc to keep off slugs, which are 
terribly food of it, but the shoots straggle out over the 
edge during the summer. The most important part of my 
* treatment’ (if, indeed, the few requirements of so beau¬ 
tiful a flower can be termed such) is keeping off wet. A 
sheet of glass, supported by four short sticks, keeps off all 
the rain, not only during tbe winter, but also the rest of 
the year. 1 water it at tbe root occasionally, but it appears 
to me that very little moiature is required, and if watered 
overhead the crowns soon rot. I ^ve it a good dusting 
of fine dry lime in the winter to kill any smalT snails, etc.; 
this has no bad effect. A few seedlings have come up 
round the plant, though I have never observed tbe seed. 
I hope you will not think these details unnecessary or 
wearisome, but several people have told me that they are 
quits unable to grow O. LucUIb. As a role, 1 never try 
any thing difficult in my small garden, and had no idea 
that this plant was capricious until after it was well 
established. The Gerbera bloom came from a plant I put 
out in the spring in a warm, sheltered spot, where I 
sincerely hope it will grow, as it is one of tbe most 
beautiful things possible.” 

The Oerbera blooms are magnificent flowers, quite splen¬ 
did in odour. 

DSLPBCdUMS, Swsxr WiLUAMS, AND OARTKRBURT BkLLS. 
—From Mr. James Wright, 10, FoIJambe-terrace, Ash- 
gate-road, Chesterfield: *' The flowers I have decided 
upon this week are Delphiniums, one of the most notice¬ 
able features in a nrden when grown in a large mass and 
in full bloom. More are growing in what, until a few 
years ago (four or five), was a very neglected bit of ground 
in which Raspberries and Combine struggled tor the 
mastery. 2nd. Canterbury Bells in variety, which make a 
blaze of colour and are very much admir^. The Sweet 
Williams are from a bed 24 feet long, 4 feet wide, which is 
just now one mass of bloom.” 

An excellent assortment qf these flotvers. 

Paonibb ahd I&ubb.— From Mrs. Reid, Redhythe, Elgin, 
N.B.: " Mrs. Beld sends to-day a few Paionies and Irises, 
but fears they will not be in very good condition, as they 
have so far to traveL Mrs. Reid would like to know the 
name of the old-fashioned bronze Iris. It has been in the 
garden for a very long time. She also sends a few flowers 
of Trse-Mimulua; the pot with it was in a cool greenhouse 
all winter, and is now in the garden. This is the second 
Urns the plant has flowered. The long cold spring has 
mads everything very late here.” 

The name of the Iris in question is Thunderbolt. 
Rosrs.—“ Miss Gaymer, The Pleasaunce, Attleborough, 
Norfolk, sends tor * Fairest Flowers of the Week ’ 
a collection of Roses: Bouquet d’Or, Mme. Alfred 
Carriers, Rsius Marie Henriette, Cramoisie (China), 
Ducher (China), Laurette Messimy (China), Margaret Dick¬ 
son, Caroline Testout, Merveille de Lyon, W. A. Richard¬ 
son, Climbing Captain Christy, Baroness Rothschild, etc. 
These Roses were grown in a nrden which two years ago 
was a rough, uucultivated flelo. Unfortunately the storms 
of this week have rather spoiled the blooms.” 

DiLraunuMB.-"Mrs. W. I. Villar, Tauntfleld House, 
Taunton, sends a few Delphiniums for the Fairest Flower 
competition. The onolooed spikes were out from small I 
ModUiig plants (Msmis. Kelway's straiuL They would' 


probably have been finer had It not been for the drought, 
which, however, they stand fairly well. She would be glad 
to know if the Editor considers the colours good. The seed 
was sown last > ear. ” 

Ves, the colour is good. 

Iris AND Gladioli.— From Mrs. Foster, Hilston, Hull: 
“Ttie Irises I enclose are the descendants of some found 
by a friend many years ago, growing wild in Guernsey, 
and grow with the Gladioli in aahfitered but open border. 
’The Japanese Honeysuckle covers a large space on the 
south wall of the bouse, w’here it flowers abundantly, a 
mile from the sea. The summers are late and the winters 
usually mild.” 

A BirNcii OP Rohr.s — From the Hon. Mrs. R. Spencer, 
l>aIlii]gton ilouse, Northampton: "Including Gloire ile 
Dijon, Crimson Rambler, grown on a south-west wall ; 
Ladv Helen Stewart, Mdlle. Gahriello d’Ketrees, l>U4'liese 
of Teck, from a lied made last autumn of 48 Hybrid 
Peri>etnal Roses, all of which survived the Northampton¬ 
shire winter; Mar<!‘chal Niel, grow'ing on the w’est side of 
tbe house.” 

pRNTSTBMOKS AND GLADIOLI.-From Mrs. David Hall, The 
Grove, Passage West, Co. Cork, Ireland: “The Pentste- 
mons are a perfect mass of bloom, tbe flower-spikes 
standing erect and distinct from their bed of dark green 
foliage, making quite a large, buahy plant, with hundreds 
of blooms. I was sent a cutting of it three years ago, and 
it has grown thus quickly. The Gladioli mane a very 
lovely border just now, and last well.” 

Rosrb.— From Mrs. Ijea Smith, Bowls, Stanmore: 
" Sends up to Gardbnino Illustratrd a collection of some 
Roses from her garden. It ie a small garden, but well 
stocked with Roses from Ben Cant and Harkiiess Bros. 
Since June 22nd, 1899, ehe has cut 870 blooms to send to 
friends. This is without counting those used daily for her 
house and W'earing, and all blooms average as good as 
those sent.” 

Robbs.— From Edward Jones, Gunthorpe, Gainsboro’, 
Lincolnshire : " I hereby enclose you box of flowers for 

i our conipetitiou. The Rose Helen Keller was from 
ieaars. Harkness this spring, and Mme. Luizet I have 
budded on a Brier, growing strong and healthy. The 
name of the other Rose I have not. All have been grown 
close to the River Trent.” 

Cactus D.\iilia.s and Dslimiiniums.— From H. Miller, 
Quedgeley, Gloacestcrshire : " 1 am sending for your Prize 
Competition Cactus Dahlias and Delphiniums. The Cactus 
Dahlias werestarted in an ordinary greenhouse in February*, 
and then divided and grown in a cold-house, and plants 
out in April. Growing them cold made them hardy, and 
the late frosts in May did not hurt them.” 

CALOcnoRTUS (Mariposa Lily) —From Miss A. Warner, 
Bourneside, Broxboume, Herts: " From bulbs planted 
lost autumn on a dry border, sloping towards the south. 
In the winter were lightly ooverra with Brake Fern. 
Cistus ladaniferus (Gum Cistus).” 

Wretchedly packed with cotton wool, which clung tv a7id 
eompletrly spoilt the flowers. 

DlPLACira OLUTIK08U8 AND WfllTB KVRRLAffTTNa Pra.— 
Prom Mrs. Baldwin, Harston Vicarage, Cambridge: "The 
plants are growing side by side on the south wall of tbe 
house, a position they have occupied now for some years. 
The Diplacus has been one smother of flowers for tbe last 
month.” 

SniRLRY PoppiRB AND Moss Robr-BUDS.—F rom Bernard 
Thomasset, West Wickham, near Beckenham, Kent: " I 
am sending some Moss Rose-buds, also some Shirley 
Poppies in different shades of scarlet and salmon. The 
Poppies were sown in March and thinned to 8 inches 
apart.” 

PiiiLADRLPHUs oRANDiKiiORA,—From H. Wells, Park 
Corner, Heckfleld, Winohfield : " If not the fairest, they 
certainly are fair, and flower in the loveliest wreaths, Gfeet 
or 6 feet long, iii spite of drought. Our rainfall was only 
19 inches last year, and rain does not spoil them.” 

Srbdlino DRLPHIN 1 U.MS -From Mrs. Fayle, Merlin, Clon¬ 
mel, Ireland : "Some seedling Delphiniums. There have 
l^en about a dozen different shades of blue, and the effect 
has been splendid in the centre of large oval beds ” 

Spanish Irisrs.— From Miss Horton, Mascalls, Brent¬ 
wood, Essex : "Grown in bed associated with Flag Irises, 
where they provide brilliancy of colour after the latter 
have finished flowering.” 

Bosbs.-F rom John Stevenson, Coolavin, Belfast: 
" Blooms of Mme. Lavalle (red R^), name lost (pink 
Rose). Grown in garden boiler at above address. Aspect 
south-east.” 

Early Gladiolus.- From Miss L. Pasley, Beechcroft, 
Curdbridge, Botley, Hants: "Barr’s Early Gladiolus, 
grown in very iK>or soil, shaded by trees and ground full 
of their roots.” 

Roskb.-F rom Mrs, Iloldswortb, Ayot Bury, Welwyn : 
"Three varieties of Tea Roses, Safrano, Papa Gautier, 
Marquise de de Vivens, and Baroness Rothschild.” 

Ross Crimbon Ramrlbr,— From Miss Knox, Castls Rea, 
KUlala, Co. Mayo : “ A bunch of Crimson Rambler Rose, 
grown on a south wall.” 

Rosrs Wiluam Allbr Richakdbon and Oblbstlal.— 
From MIbb Atkinson, Swanington Rectory, Norwich. 


Wt offer ttuh week, as prizes, 1st, a volume of 
the “ English Flower Garden,^* Snd, Miss 
JekylVs “ Wood and Garden,^' and Srd, 
Dean Holers “ Our Gardens,*^ for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent 
to us. Where the chosen kind is seTit 
by more than one reader, condition and even 
careful packing will be taken into account. 
Flotoers should be sent when they are in their best 
and freshest state, and it does not matter on xchat 
day they are sent except Friday or Saturday. 
The prizes loUl be announced in the paper of the 
following week. Not more than three kinds should 
be sent, as the object is not variety so much as the 
most didinct and fairest of the flowers of th€ open- 
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air garden. The name of the flower ehould he 
attached^ and noten an to ndture^ place^ etc.^ of 
uncommon plants icill be welcome. 


September it can be in the onen, and with merely 

trlaae protection; but in winter it ie not safe below 
5U degs. ; indeed, a little wanner if anything, when the 
plants are young. It likes a rich soil, with a liberal 
mixture of peat, with ample drainage if in pots. Then it 
makes a handsome foliage plant, ire noble leaves being 
much admired, and the peculiar formation or build of the 
leaf, with large hoes between the ribs of each, is most 
interesting. With pot culture stove heat at the start is 
advisable, and the plant is readily propagated by cutting 
the stem into pieces, retaining pieces with some of the 
aerial roots att^hed. The fruit is somewhat like a small, 
fine Apple, and is very sweet after the outer cover Is 
removM, which drops away when the fruit is quite ripe 
There is one drawback with the ripe fruit; it is covered 
close to the outer shell with small black hairs or spines. 
These are unpleasant to the taste, as they are irritating to 
the palate. 

81b— Ciarkla alba (J/.).—This is one of the Clarklas, 
a useful race of hardy annual flowers, which are well- 


851— Dividing Daisies fA non).—You can divide 
your Daisies in tne autumn and they will make good 
plants by the spring. There is no fear of the plants dying, 
08 they are the hardiest of subjects. 

852— Pruning Oeanothus L^frg. Woodward).—The 
Ceauothus may be pruned back immediately its flowering 
season is past A longer period of growth is obtained by 
pruning in the spring, but this naturally entails the loss of 


Packing flowers for post.— The easeo- 
tial thing is the use of wot Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton wool is. perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
bible the evening iMforo and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener¬ 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well lilled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 
the names of plants, and any notes concerning 
their culture should be sent in the box itself. 


even greater growth to follow. But it may also have the 
advantage of producing more ripened wood. Possibly 
tlie plant needs to be lifted and replanted. 

854—Woolly-aphis on Auriculas (Primnwl.— 
We have found the woolly-aphis frequently on the roots of 
Auriculas. We presume you refer to yours as being so 
infested. Were aphis of any description on the leaves it 
would be easy to lay each plant In pot on its side and wash 
the insects oiT. But when on rods it is different. Ton 
may allow vour plants to become very dry, then stand 
them for a couple of hours in a tub of water so as to 
drown the pests. Or you may turn the plant clean out 
from the soil, wash the rods clean, and then repot, using 
fresh soil and pots. You may also turn the plants out of 
pots without disturbing the balls. Dip them gently into 
water in a pail, in which has been dissolved 2 lb. of soft* 
soap and i-pint of paraffin is stirred, then return them to 
fresh, clean pots. 

s55-Oreonhoufle winter plants (B. O. S.).— 
You must keep your '‘Geraniums’* pinched, and not 
allowed to flower until the middle of September, if you 
wish to bloom them during the winter. And to have any¬ 
thing in flower you must keep up a constant tempera¬ 
ture of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. You will And some 
late Chrysanthemums in pots useful. Also Chinese Prim¬ 
roses, which should now be nice young plants in small pots. 
Also Cyclamen, these being stroug plants in 5-ioch pots. 
Roman Hyacinths, seven In a .5-inch pot, potted in 
September, can soon be got into bloom. Also Arums, If 
they have strong stems and leaves. Qenistas and Deut- 
t as soon bloom also if they have been previously forced 
Camellias generally flower earlv In the winter. Van Thol 
Tulips are easily pushed into bloom in January. Bouvar- 
dlas, again, if of fair size, make capital winter-floweriug 
plants. 

856—Replanting bnlba fSca/pcf). — You can 
replant your Tulips, Daffodi's, and Irises in the same 
ground if you dress it with well-decayed manure, taking 
care that this does not c ime into absolute contact with 
the bulbs, when they ehould ahow no signs of deterioration. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


Quostlone.— and antuxn are instrUd in 
GARDBinMO/rM of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardbnino, S7, Southampton - street, Cooent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBuiSHBR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may de.sire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correswndents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardrxino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt c/ their 
communication. 

Answers {which, with the ectception oj such as cannot 
well be das.<iti^, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the oorrespondente who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
anstvers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the loeatities in 
which their experience ie gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Garornixo should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Qaeriata.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there m as little delay as vossible in dealing 
vhtk them. 


Clarkia pulchella alba. 


suited for the garden. There are many varieties, but the 
pure self colours are the best. The white one is the moet 
charming. 

847- Dwarf Chrysanthemums (C. W. C.).—We 
should think that your outdoor Chrysanthemums were in 
rather poor soil, as they are so short, unless the varieties 
are ordinar>’ bloomers, as these are generally short. But 
you may do them some good if you* give them some 
moderately strong liquid-manure twice a week. Certainly 
it seems as if they wanted feeding. Were you to cut them 
back now no bloom whatever would follow ; indeed, it 
might kill the plants. If the stools throw up numerous 
stems it will be wise for you another winter to lift and 
divide them, putting the smaller plants into fresh soil. 
Some of the tops when 4 inches high may be rooted as 
cuttings. 

848- Planting qulck-growins evergreens 
(Foxcoek ).—Cupressue macrocarpa would probably be the 
best tree for you to plant, as it is a quick grower, and 
forms an admirable screen to shut out any undesirable 
view. 

849- DlBeaaed Peach leaves {H. S. C).-The 
leaves sent are badly blistered. This is a common com¬ 
plaint with Peach and Nectarine-trees, even on warm 

walls, early in the season. It is 
due chiefly to low night tempera¬ 
tures and cold winds playing 
upon leafage that is distinctly 
tender. Ga^eners pick off these 
blistered leaves as fast as they 
appear, and in time, as new 


If you use artificial manure, Silicate is as good a one as 
you can proi'are. 

857- Movlng Llllam umbellatom (Kgoist).— 
Bulbs of iiilium urabellatum may be moved .'is avui as t^e 
foliage has died down. They may be replanted immedi¬ 
ately, nothing being gained b\ allowing them to dry for a 
time, although, should it not l>e convenient to plant at 
once, they may i»e kept out of the ground for some 
weeks without any matetial harm being done to the bulos. 

858- Whlte Martagon Lily C/f. T.).-The Marla- 
gOD or Turk's-cap I/ily is so common that we need onlv 
mention its varieties. These are very tine, esiieclally 
dalmaticum, which has flowers larger than the type, and 
of a shining, blackish-purple, a contrast to the loveliness 


844—Pot-pourri.—I should be greatly obliged If vou 
could give me a recipe for making pot pourri with Rose- 
leaves ?—Old SUBSCRIBBR. 

To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

S46— The Monstera deliclosa (W. J.).—This is 
a plant little grown by the amateur, but it ie curious and 
interesting, and its only drawback is that it needs much 


out of it. You may well give 
yours a gentle syringing with 
thick sooty water, then literally 
smother the trees with sulphur, 
and after twenty-four hours wash 
it off with clean tepid water. 
That the trees do not bear fruit 
Is perhaps due to want of some 
warmth to ripen the summer 
shoots, whilst all weak ones may 
be removed. The stronger ones 


White Martagon Lily. 


to understand. But you may 
fertilise the female or fruit-lieaf- 
Ing floweis by picking off one 
male or pollen-bearing flower— 
those that are fruitless—turning 
bock the yellow bloom or petals, 
then pressing the anthers, or 
pollen cases, which form the cen¬ 
tre of the bloom, into the centre or oi-ary of the fruit- 
bearing flower. That is the way Cucumbers and Melons 
are fertilised, and these belong to the same family of 
plants. It is possible that you may be overwatering your 
plants. One watering per week if the soil be well mulclied 
with long manure Is probably ample. 


of the pure white variety (album). Cattaniio is a form of 
dalmaticum, and scarcely differs from it. Like the type, 
the varieties thrive freely in a good loamy soil; Ihey are 
perfectly hardy, and are rather partial to shade, growing 
freely in grassy places, open woods, or copses. Some of 
the flner varieties are good garden plants, and should be 
grouped in the spaces between hardy Azaleas or similar 
flowering bushes. 

850—Olematla dyinff down {B. D , Yorkshirey 
-Large-flowered Clematises sometimes go off suddenly as 
the way you deacrii^e for, apparently, no reason. The 


Monatera deliciosa. 


space to grow in. The roots being serial, it looks best 
when supported by a strong piece of wood, or, what is 
better, an old tree-stump, as on this it gets support, and 
looks more natural. This plant is a native of the West 
Indies and tropical America, therefore some heat is needed 
at certain periods of its growth, though from June to 
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CAOM of fchif abnipt collapse has been the subject of inves* 
iigation on the Oontinent, and although many theories 
have been advanced to account for it, the general consen¬ 
sus of opinion appears to be that it is due to the bursting 
of the plant’s tissues through a superabundant flow of sap 
after the ground has been saturated by heavy rain. The 
soil in which these Olematises are planted should be well 
drained so that superfluous moisture may quickly pass 
away instead of remaining in the ground around the roots. 
It has, on several occasions, been found that planting 
strong-growing subjects in close proximity to Clematises 
that were in the habit of exhibiting this sudden failure, 
prevented its occurrence, the inference being that any 
surplus moisture was appropriated by the roots of the 
companion plants, and did not, therefore, surcharge the 
tissues of the Clematis. As a general rule Clematises, 
when planted in rich and porous soil, grow satisfactorily 
if they are seedling or layered plants. The svsteni of 
grafting, now so prevalent with this species, has doubtless 
much to answer for in bringing about failures, since the 
Junction between stock and scion is always a source of 
weakness. 

8fl0—Bullaces rr.J. —These rank as inferior members 
(d the Prunus family, and of the Plum section. The 
native variety is Prunus institia, and a very hardy but 
comparatively indifferent Plum it is. Our native Plum of 
the lowest grade is the Sloe, the fruit produce of the 
Black Thorn (Prunus spinosa), and the Bulloce is but a 
grade above it. But there are in commerce some varieties 
^ better quality, verj' hardy, and Just the things to be 



The Bullace. 


g rown on the colder sides of plantations of Plums. The 
best of these are the Royal Bullace, yellowish-green In 
colonr, large for the section, flesh-green, and briskly 
flavoured. The fruits are ripe in October, but may hie 
left hanging until November. This variety is ordinarily a 
heavy cropper. The Essex Bullace is of similar colour, 
larger than are fruits of the common Bullaoe, but lees 
acrid, and is a very great cropper. Then there is the 
White Bullace, which is in some districts widely grown, 
and called Winter Plum. The fruits are rather small, and 
whitish-yellow in colour, mottled red on the sunny side. 
The flesh of this variety is rather sweeter than is that of 
the others after being hung late into the autumn. Indeed, 
the fruits of ail Bullaces ara hardly wholesome until they 
have hung on the tre^e as long as is possible. Bullacee 
may be propagated by means of layers, but they do best 
grafted or budded on to Mussel Plum-stocks, so that they 
have clean stems and neat standard heads. The chief 
pruning needed is thinning, but not too much so. The 
removal of the densest inner shoots yearly sufflees. 


Then there should be strewn over the surface, to lightly 
fork in before planting, some Moss-litter-manure, soot, and 
wood-asbes, or failing this manure, then some good guano, 
6 cwt per acre; or a mixed manure of bone-flour and 
Kainit, equal partis, and a lesser quantity of snlphate of 
ammonia, also forked in. The very best variety Is Royal 
Sovereign, and the second best is Sir Joseph Paxton. 
The plants should be got out early in Se|Aiember. If 
planted later they will hardly fruit next year. 

865— Oaoombers damping (C. W. /».).—Cucumber 

f ilants do not like exposure to cold draughts and side 
ights open. We should infer, except when the outer air 
has been very hot, that you have created cold draughts on 
the side of the house on which the fruits fail to set. Either 
that is the case or else the soil in one bed is not at all 
suitable, and is sour. Do you over-water? You bad 
better cease giving the side air. Strew lightly over the 
soil a little guano or other mixed manure, and over that 
a little fresh soil, and thus encourage the formation of new 
roots near the surface. Pick off all the immature fruits, 
and thin out the shoots to enable fresh ones to be formed. 
In that way you may cause quick action on the part of the 
roots. Gently syringe the plants with tepid water 
about 4 o’clock each day, and shut close up. 

836—Llljr diseased CITi/o/ijf'oorfj. — Although your 
Lilium candidiim leaves have not yet shown the whitish 
mould and general withering up which follows upon an 
attack of mildew, yet there con be no doubt but it Is such 
that causes them to assume the discoloured appearance 
seen on those sent. You may give the plants a gentle 
syringing of the Bordeaux-mixture, lime, and blue-stone, 
at the rate of 1 lb. of each dissolved and mixed with 1 lb. 
of soft-soap or treacle, to make it sticky, and 10 gallons of 
water added. Give a svrioging of this solution twice at 
intervals of a week. When the plants die down, burn the 
stems, and give the bulbs two or three soaklngsof sulphur 
mixed with soft-soap and water. Also remove the ola soil 
about the roots, and replace with fresh from the vegetable 
rden. A mulching of manure in the winter may also 
very helpful. 

867— National Auricula Society (G. P. L.),— 
We do not know that this body, which seems to have a 
southern and a northern sectioo, issues any report of the 
nature you ask for, but it may do so to its members. You 
will do well to write to Mr. T. B. Henwood, Auricula Villa, 
Hamilton-road. Reading, who is the secretary of the south- 
ern section. We do not know who is the secretary of the 
northern division. If you look over the Gardening papers 
generally, you will find the London Show, which is always 
held at the end of April, to be fully reported. Very tew 
of either show or alpine varieties that are new are seen 
now. Of the shows hardly one, of the alpinea a few. You 
may obtain information concerning these from Mr. Hen- 
wood, or from Mr. Jas. Douglas. Bookham, Surrey. 

868 — Onion for exhibition ('Ponfordulais).—Large 
Onions that are being grown tor exhibition will not suffer 
from cracking by feeding with liquid or dry manure if the 
weather Mnerally be dry and warm. It is when the tem¬ 
perature is low, and there is over much rain, that crack¬ 
ing results. You may give your Onions a thin dressing of 
nitrate of soda, but we should advise adding a liberal dres¬ 
sing of soot alsa Such manures, the rain, if there be any, 
will soon wash in, or failing rain, then occasionally water. 
A mulch of animal manure may also be given. If you 
mean by exhibition flower-stands glass receptacles for cut 
flowers at rhon'S, you had better apply to some glass or 
china merchant in one of your nearest towns. We do not 
understand what you mean by water-pot holders. What¬ 
ever they are may they not be obtained at the iron¬ 
monger’s ? 

860— The Satin-flower ('Jf. J.—This is the name of 
Sisyrinchiura grandiflomm that flowers in early spring, 
and with narrow, Grass-like leaves. The flowers, borne 


861— Title of paper (Market Gardener).—We have 
never mentioned auy paper of the name you give, neither 
have we ever heard of it. There may be such a one in cir¬ 
culation, but we have not heard of it. There isprobably one, 
or even more, ^tapers that deal with market gardening and 
marketing, but we cannot give you any information con¬ 
cerning them. We think you must be in error so far as 
we are concerned in thinking such meotion was in these 
columns. 

862- Peachea mildewed (B. M. 5r.).—without 
doubt your Peach-tree and fruit are affect^ with the 
Peach-fungus or mildew. If you do not mind trying it, 
syringe the tree with water he.ated to 130 den. to 
140 degs., or, if you prefer, syringe gently with the 
Bordeaux-mixture we nave so often described, twice, a 
week apart, and then give a syringiog of clear water 
before fruits are gathered, if it be not too late. If the 
fruits are ripe, then gather them, and give the tree two or 
three Byrlngings as desired. But it does seem as if the 
tree would be all the better were the roots lifted carefully, 
the old soil partially removed, some new soil added, 
including wood-ashes and mortar rubblab, then the tree 
replanted rather more shallow than before. Do this at 
the end of September. Later smother it with lime and 
sulphur wash. 


863— Mildewed Roses (Fuchsia).—"Yao. may safety 
gytinge your Rose-trees that are now smother^ with 
mildew hot water; so hot that you cannot bear your 
hand in it. Even if it causes the leaves to fall no matter, 
as the mildew will be killed and the wood will soon make 
new growth. If you do not do this then make tip the 
Bordeaux solution of lime, blue-stone, and soft-soap, and 
give the trees two or three very gentle syringings with 
titat. In the autumn try and lift the roots and replant, 
adding fresh soil, and top-dress with half-decayed manure. 
Very likely the position is a cold, draughtv one. In any 
case some treatment, such as is advised at once, may do 
mneh to effect a cure. 


864—Strawberry culture (J. T. W.).—lt you pro¬ 
pose planting Strawberry plants largely to produce fruit 
for market, we strongly advise that you have the ground 
first deeply worked, either by doable ploughing or stib- 
BoUing, or else by trenching with spade and fork, which, 
if the moet expensive, is % far the most efficient way. 
Then you should, in the deep working, well bury down a 
heavy drsssing of short or hidl^ecayed animi * 
fod if CQW and ho^stfm^|nqI:s^^lO r— 

Digitizea 


g, well bury down a, 
ired animaL manure, 



on slender stems 6 inches to 12 inches high, are bell- 
shaped and drooping, rich purple in the type, and trans¬ 
parent white in the variety album. No garaen should be 
without them- They are charming for the rock garden or 
borders but Jike a Ityht peaty soil or sfndy K)^ 


870— Oroliard-trees on Qrass (Boniton).— There 
can be no doubt but that your orchard frait-treee are 
suffering from lack of food. The Graee has eaten up what 
manure there was in the soil and left the trees nothing. 
You tiiould have the turf pared off, dry it, then burn Ic, 
as that would destroy insects. Also have the soil about 
each tree for a circle 10 feet over, forked up and 
dressed with manure ; any half-decayed animal manure, at 
the rate of a barrow load to each tree, gently forked In, 
would do great good. In the winter a trench opened 
round each tree, 5 feet from the stem, with some manure 
put in, would greatly help, eo also would any well decayed 
matter. Of other manures give each tree, if you have no 
animal-manure, 1 lb. weight of bone-flour, Kainit, and 
sulphate of ammonia, mixed in equal quantities, at once. 
Soakings of liquid-manure in dry weather will greatly 
help. By top-dreesing the soil new roots will be 
encourag^ to form, and new life given to the trees. You 
should certainly see a great improvement next year if you 
do as advised. Quince-trees need a little thinning, just 
enough to keep the heads partially open, but not too thin. 
Possibly your orchard suffers from shade by tall trees. If 
they are yours certainly have them topped, so as to reduce 
the shade so much as possible. 

871— Darllngtonla callfornlca fi?.). —This ie 
a singular greenhouse plant, nearly allied to the Sarra- 
ceniaa, and even more curious in the formation of its 
leaves, which are hollow like those of Sarracenias; in 



Darlingtonia californica. 


appearance they are moat like 8. variolarie, being hooded 
at the top like that epeciee, but the leaves attain a much 
larp^er size, being, in a well-grown example, as much as 
18 inches or 22 inchee high, and proportionate in circum¬ 
ference. The white and red variegation is such as to bring 
out the true character. The method of propagation is 
similar to that advised for Sarracenias. Being a 
swamp plant, like the Sarracenias, it must have an 
abundance of water while making growth, and at no time 
must it be dry at the root. It will not bear as mnch 
warmth as even the coolest kinds of Sarracenia like; a 
cold-frame, with the pots plunged in some moisture-hold¬ 
ing material, and the lights tilted so as to admit abun¬ 
dance of air, is what it likes ; or it will succeed in an airy 
greenhouse without any shade, as plenty of sun is needful 
to bring out the full amount of colour in the pitchers. It 
comes from California. 

872 — Mildewed Grapes (F. Anderson). — You 
have made a great mistake lu not turning the heat on to 
the house in which the Grapes were, more especially dur¬ 
ing the cold weather we had in May. Turn tne heat on in 
the pipes now and paint them with sulphur. This may in 
a measure check the mildew, but at Uie same time give 
plenty of ventilation. 

873— Removing plants (Reader).— We strongly 
advise you not to remove a single plant from your em¬ 
ployer’s place without having his sanction, lest you be 
charged with stealing. If you had previously some agree¬ 
ment with him to allow you to keep certain plants on his 

g lace, even then remove nothing without first obtaining 
is sanction. When a gardener of his own free will, anii 
without special permisaion, takes plants of bis own, or 
raises plants from cuttings given him, in his employer’s 
garden, he practically makes of them his employer’s pro¬ 
perty. To ensure their possession they should be grown 
by the gardener at his own home, if he resides off the pre¬ 
mises. If he lives on the premises he cannot claim for 
himself that which is grown on his employer’s place. 

874— Various I A". Y. Z.y Tuam).—The proper season 
for transplanting lily of the Valley is in October. The 
leafage will then have died down. Select a side somewhat 
shaded by a wall if poesible, as the plants dislike strong 
sunshine. Trench the ground well, then fork into it a 
good dressing of manure, burying it well down. Lift the 
plants and pusk out the strongest, planting them 2 inches 
apart in rows 4 inches apart, ^t the crowns come 
even with the surface. Tread them in firmly, then plant 
the smaller crowns. Water freely, if the soil be dry, also 
give a few good soakings of liquid-manure during the 
growing season. Do that also this season to help the 
plants. As to Asparag^us, you should purchase strong 
young roots next April, and plant them In rows 2 feet, 
apart on soil deeply trenched and heavily manured. I^t 
the furrows for the roots be fully 4 inches deep and 
8 inches wide, so that the plants can be placed with the 
fleshy roots set out flatly all round. Plant on the flat and 
not in raised beds. After growth ensnes a little salt may 
be strewn over the soil, or nitrate of soda. Also give a 
dresaing of short manure in the winter. These roots will 
give cutting stems after two years’ growth. Of fairly 
hardy Rhod^endrons you will find Mont Blanc, Snowflake, 
Mrs. Tom Agnew, Lady Godiva, Fair Helen, and Duchess 
of Connaught good whites, or light ones, and concessom, 
Charles Bagiev, atro-san^lnenm, Othello, The Warrior, 
aikl Meteor, toM fine reds or crimsons. All should do well 
In your district, and on a semi-peaty sojl, with which 
added some well-decaypd manuiv.^ Q|-f-| ' 
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875— Scalded Grapes {Chas. EUyu — The Grapes 
you send are what is termed " scalded," caused by the 
condensation of the moisture on the berries during the 
day. If suthcient air had l>een put on to the house in go^ 
time in the morning in order to prevent moisture settling 
on the fruit this would not have happened. The remedy 
is to applv th-:" air evenly. 

876- Wireworm In Carnations (K. B. And)trd). 
—The cause of your Carnations going in the way they 
have is wireworm. The only thing you can do is to cease 
growing them in the same spot and transfer to another 
part of the garden. When the Carnations have been 
cleared from the ground give a good top-dressing of gas- 
lime and let the ground lie fallow for a year. During the 
winter fork over the ground so as to get the gas-lime well 
inconwrated with the soil. 

877— Cucumber falling {J- U- do not 

give us imrticulars as to mode of cultivation, but from the 
appearance of the leaves it looks as if you had been apply¬ 
ing a top-dressing of some manure which has injured the 
foliage, and no doubt also injured the roots, seeing that 
the flowers and fruit have failed to develop pro|>erly. 
We think that the cause of failure lies at the roots, but 
as you do not give details of culture it is im[> 088 ible 
for us to say decidedly what is the reason. 

878- Porcliig French Beans {Brahinan\—The 
growing with prolit for market sale of dwarf French Beans 
in pots in a lean-to greenhouse, brick flue, depends on the 
warmth you can maintain, and the general culture 
bestowed. You should be able to keep up a temperature 
on the coldest nights of 55 degs., rising to 65 degs. during 
the day. If you begin sowing seed in 6-inch pots in 
January, All them three parts with soil, and sow six Beans 
in each. You can add a little more soil later. Use the 
variety know n as Ne Plus Ultra. To have a succession 
you should make a fresh sowing every fortnight, and 
keep every )>art of the house fully in use. It little matters 
how distant markets may be, as French Beans can travel 
in boxes far and cheaply. 

87.) -The Pasque-flower (7.).—This is a native 
plant, and named Anemone Pulsatilla. It is smaller in a 
wild than in a c.ultivated state, forming in the garden 
strong, healthy tufts, but it is ono of the plants more 
beautiful in a wild state than in a garden. There are 



Pasque-flower. 


several varieties, including red, lilac, and white kinds, but 
they are not f .omnr.on, unci there is also a double variety. 
It prefers well-drained and light but deep soil, and is in¬ 
creased by division or seeds. 

880- Narcl8BUS name {J. K. A'.).—There is such a 
variety of Narcissus as poeticus angustifoliiis, the flowers 
white, with orange margined crown. Angustifolius 
means narrow’-leaved, and probably it differs from others 
chiefly in that respecL The variety is named in the Dutch 
lists. 

881— Pompon Chrysanthemums (Pompon).— 
It would be of no use to purchase young plants of other 
Pomi'Kjn varieties now. You need to have them as strong 
bush plants 20 inches in length to get good flowers. You 
do not 8a> w'hether the varieties you have are in pots or 
growing outdoors. To have the finest flowers they should 
be in pots, each carrying four or five flower-stems, and 
disbudded down to one bloom to each stem. These Pom- 
l>ons are generally exhibited in trebles, and are judged 
according to the size and quality of the flowers. All the 
varieties you name are November bloomers, but their time 
of blooming all the same depends very much on treatment. 
If in pots, of course vou can nil the more easily regulate 
flowering. Mme. Klise (Jordon, Crimson Perfection, 
Roninante, Adele Presette, and Prince Victor are excellent 
ones. You should note the leading varieties at the best 
.jhowsnext November and secure them. 

;%^2—Oypsophlla (C. B. .V.).— The chief variety of 
Gypsophila grown in gardens to furnish cutting flowers is 
the one you name, paniculata, and it is really a hardy 
i)erennial. Certainly it is commonly raised from seed, 
because it seeds freely, and it can be purchased almost 
anywhere at 8d. per ))acket. Generally, the seed ger¬ 
minates freely outdoors. If in the autumn the stems be 
cut down, new ones will break up in the spring. People 
seldom take the trouble to propagate the plants in any 
other way than by seed, and you will do well to get some 
and sow at once. 

.''53— Seedling Orange fComifan e;.— Unless you 
particularly wish to have some special variety of Orange 
worked on to your seedling, there is no need for you to 
trouble about grafting or budding. If you grow the plant 
on, giving it larger pots and fresh soil from time to time, 
eventually it wTll produce fruits probably as fine as was 
the fniit from which the pip was taken. Grafting and 
budding Oranges, and esitccially inarching, are o))erations 
that can only t»o perlorm^jkrt»*-ex|^^rts. The flant should 
Howerjan^ f^uit in some “ 
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881— Flowerless Wistaria (Afterj/aoenny).—Un¬ 
less you have two or three strong you^ growths or shoots 
starting up from the base of your Wistaria we should 
hesitate to advise cutting the main stem clean away. In 
any case, it should not be done now. Leave that treat¬ 
ment until October, and rub with a paint brush some 
painteFs knotting over the cut stem to exclude moisture. 
Generali V, Wistarias do so well when the young shoots are 
spurred biw:k every year to the main stem, astnen numer¬ 
ous flowering spurs are formed. Perhaps your plant roots 
have got ii'to p^r soil. 

885— Exhibiting flowers (F. M. P.). — Rose 
blooms for exhibitiou should be cut the previous evening, 
or early the same morning, as is the show at which to be 
exhibited. The flowers should be cut half expauded. 
They look best when rather cupped in the stand than when 
fully open, and they, as a rule, open fast enough when 
they are staged in a warm tent. Most exhibitors tie a 
pie<!e of soft Raflia Grass round the petals to keep them 
close until just )>efore the tent is olearel, then the tie is 
removed. The flowers should be stood in water from the 
moment they are cut. With respect to exhibiting peren¬ 
nials in bunches, it is so much better to keep each kind 
to one variety only. Schedules sometimes require that 
It should be so. We have seen occasions when the put¬ 
ting of two or more varieties of one kind of flower into a 
bunch has caused disqualification. Besides, a nice bunch 
of any one colour looks better than mixed ones. 

886— Pruning “Syrlnga” (F. J. IT.J—Your 
botanical nomenclature is not up-to-date. No doubt by 
“ Syringa " you mean the well-known Mock Orange, now 
so abundantly in bloom, formerly called " Syringa," but 
now best known as Philadelphus. You had better, when 
the bloom is over, shorten back the stems that have 
carried flower, and in the winter shorten the points of 
the new growth a little. These plants often grow to a 
great size where they have ample room and get lltUe prun¬ 
ing. The true Syringa is the well-known Lilac, which 
grows to a good height. Give hardy Azaleas just a little 
shade, if you can, but it is not essentiaL They like 
a soil ha'f peat, half turfy loam, and some old hot-bed 
m.xnure, but not much. They may be planted from Octo¬ 
ber till March, but best in the early winter. There are 
hundreds of hardy varieties. If you purchase, ask for 

those of diverse colours, naming 
thoee colours you prefer. That n 
the best way to get suited. 

887— Various queries (H. 
Z/oZf/—Barlerla strigoea, which is 
synouymus with B. coerulea spon¬ 
tanea, is a blue-flowered stove ever¬ 
green. It should be propagated 
by cuttings of young shoots in¬ 
serted in sandy peat under a hell- 

J lass in a temperature of 80 den. 
rom March to July, or it may be 
raised from seed in a similar tem¬ 
perature and soil. The most satis¬ 
factory compost for the plants is 
ono part peat, one part loam, and 
one pari well-decayed manure 
Aralia cashmeriana is a green¬ 
house foliage plant, propagated 
by grafting in heat in spring. 
Temperature should be about 
50 degs. during winter, rising to 
60 degs. in summer; compoeb, 
equal parte of peat and loam 
mixed with charcoal and sand. 
(Jxssia corymbosa is a handsome 
half-hardy shrub which can be 
grown permanently in the open 
in sheltered positions in the south¬ 
west. It is a native of Buenos 
Ayres, and bears, during the 
summer, corymlis of bright gold 
flowers that have a very decorative effect. In a cold 
county, such as yours, it should be treated as a 
greenhouse shrub. It grows well in sandv loam, and 
may he propagated by seeds sown one-eighth of an inch 
deep in light soil in a temperature of 75 degs. in March, 
or by cuttings of the previous yeaFs shoots inserted at 
the same time and in similar soil in a temperature of 
80 degs. Probably the roots of the specimens of Rhus 
cotinus, that you write of, got into an unhealthy state 
through reaching uncongenial soil, since no other reason 
can he offered for this handsome shrub dying at an age of 
seven years. We know fine specimens more than double 
this age that are in the best of health. 

888—Planting orchard (A'rutf CultureX—Without 
doubt it will be wise to plant a small belt of trees on the 
north and east sides of your proiKwed 2 acre orchard W’e 
should put Scotch Fir in the outer row, and Spruce Fir to 
come alternate with the others in the inner row. A 
border for this purpose may well be 10 feet wide. The 
trees would in time make a capital shelter. Then plant 
all round next the first a row of Farleigh Prolific Damsons, 
12 feet apart, then rows, l.'i feet apart at least, of standard 
Apples, Pears, and Plums. The soil beneath should, if 
iisM for a fowls’ run, be uncropped, and be occasionally 
forked over to bury the manure and sweeten the soil. 
You could not grow any crop lieneath the trees with fowls 
about. The kitchen garden may be shut off from the 
orvhard by means of a hedge of White Thorn ori^uick, two 
plants to one of Privet, as so mixed a capital fence is soon 
formed. This garden may have, b^des vegetables. 
Dwarf Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees in bush form, planted 
in rows 20 feet apart, vegetables. Gooseberry and d/urrant- 
bushes, Rasplierrien, with rows of Strawberry plants 
l>eneath, thus entirely utilising the soil. But fowls could 
not run in this. Before you plant the ground should be 
trenched from 20 inches to 24 inches, and be moderately 
manured. It is useless planting fruit-trees in poor or 
shallow soil, and only when well done will trees endure 
You cannot plant anything to grow tall on the south or 
west sides, as you may shut out the sunshine. Lists of 
varieties can be given you when planting time comes. 

889— Utilising greenhouse for market [F. B.X 
—You may use your greenhouse, 30 feet by 10 feet, as a 
vinery exclusively ; but if you did so it would be best to 
take out the old Vine, and making a border either inside 
or outside, plant young Vines -t feet apart of Black Ham¬ 
burgh, FosmFs Seedling, and Madresfleld Court Grapes. 
But so employed once the Vines quite covered the roof, you 


could not well grow anything else in it, for with the Vine« 
inside you could not use the house for forcing during the 
winter. On the other hand, you may grow in it Tomatoes 
in pots, or planted out in wide wooden troughs or boxes, 
during the summer. Doubtless this is, when the plants 
are well done, one of the best paying crops, for good fruits 
always fetch a good price. Then in the ^nter, say 
November, if you can get up a temperature of from 
65 degs. to 75 degs. of heat, you can grow Dwarf French 
Beans, sowing them at the rate of six in a 6-inch pot, 
three parte filled with soil. Sow up to the end of the year 
Syon House and Osborne’s Forcing. The first sowing 
should be made in September to have some strong so soon 
as the Tomatoes are cleared off. Sow for spring fruiting 
Ne Plus Ultra. Of Strawberries you should have the ver>' 
earliest runners you can get layered into 60-8jzed ))ot8 of 
Royal Sovereign. When rooted well, cut them from the 
old plants, and stand on a hard ash-bed to harden. Then 
soon shift them into 6-ioch pote, using a compost of turfy 
loam, old hot-bed manure, and wood-ashes, with a little 
soot added. Pot firm and stand outdoors. If you have a 
large quantity you can bring on some plants slowly after 
Christmas, as you may also of Beans, in your frames to 
rult on shelves or stages in the greenhouse. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*•* Any eommunicationa retpocting tAanU or fruUt 
rent to name thould always accompany tke parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of OARDRiriira Illus- 
TRATRD, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—Mrs. R. M.—Lllium umbellatum. 

- Greta.—Your tree, of which you send a sprig, though 

muoh withered, is a Pyrus, and one of the Service or 
White Bean section, of which there are several. Probably, 
by the form of leaf, it is P. pinnatifida, but it is not easy 

to determine, as the sample sent was too withered.- 

W. Baker.—I, Souv. d’un Ami; 2, Catherine Mermet 1 
8, Marie Van Hontte; 4. Souvenir de Mme. Pernet; 

5, Mme. Hoste; 6, Eugene Furst- F. K. Rotce.—\, Vir¬ 

ginian Rambler; 2, Bennet’s Seedling: 3, Myrianthes 
renoncule ; 4, Leopoldine d’Orleans; 5, F(^licit6-Perpetue; 

6, Dundee Ambler.- F. C. Vinall. —1, Plcaee send 

when flower is open: 2, Jasminum revolutum ; 3, Double 
Kerria ; 4, Esoallonia macrantha; 5, Sedum carneum 
variegatum ; 6, Begonia too poor.-C. A—1, Tuecany ; 

2, De la Grifferaie ; 3, La Vllle de Bruxelles.- A. M.'I. 

—Lychnis hybrid.-Leffice —Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristo- 

lochia Sipho).- M. M.—Material insufficient for indenti- 

cation. Would like information as to habitat.- P. 

EbstPorth.—l, Gloirede Dijon ; 2, Duebeme dWnerstadt; 

3, Alfred Colomb ; 4. Grace Darling ; 5, F^liciU^-Perpetue. 

- R. Greentno.—Agrostemma coronoria (RoseCampion). 

Berboris asiatica. Looks like a Sorrel.- Old Sub¬ 

scriber.—1, Aloe; 2, Not recognised; 8, Send better 
specimen ; 4, Ruscus racemosus; 5, Allium Holy ;6, Ophio- 

pogon Jabnran variegatum.- 3f. Shervill.—l, Eutoca 

Wrangeliana; 2, Lvchnis dioica. We do not undertake to 

name Roses- Veronica. —1, Send better specimen; 

2, Spiraea Aruncus ; 3, Lychnis flos-ouculi.- Brisbane — 

2, Tnalictrum aquUegifolium. Emily.—W. A. Richard¬ 
son.- D. Bates.—Send better specimen. - Miss 

ATicfiofetfs.—ImjKMsible to name from such a specimen. 

- If. T. r.—Gladiolus byzautinus.- Mrs. H. Bucks.— 

Muscari raonetrosum. We do not undertake to name Roses. 

- M, B. R.—1, Oalycanthus floridus; 2, Cannot name 

from specimen sent; 8, Deutzla crenata flore-pleno ; 

4, Probably same as No. 3; 5, Dodecatheon, but impos¬ 
sible to identify without flower.- E. A. G.—l, Phloniis ; 

but should like to see flowers ; 2, Send better specimen ; 

3, Strawberry-tree (Kenthamia fragifera).- F. H. //.— 

1, Veronica repeiis; 2, V. rupe8lris;3, V. sulieessilis; 

4, V. spicata; 5 and 6, Next week.- H. T.—l, Stenaotis 

specioea ; 2, Gladiolus, early-flowering, probably a sported 
flower of The Bride; 3, Send fully developed flower ; 
4, Erigeron spectosus ;5, Doronioum species,.but cannot tell 
from poor specimen ; 6, Rhus Cotinus.—^— M. W. and 
L. A.—We do not undertake to name Roses. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

La France.—It is quite impossible to say ; it must l>e 
something wrong with the individual plant you refer to. 
- Miss B. Otoen —The flowers you sent arrived shat¬ 
tered to pieces. Kindly keep all competition flowers 

apart from other matters, and repeat your queries- 

G. Johnson.—Kindly send each tiuery on a separate 

S iece of paper, oe they have to be dealt with in different 
epartmente. 

Catalogues received.- Bitib Ca(af.x/u<}.—Messrs. 
Pope and Sons, Birmingham. 


BIRDS. 

Bllllflnoh {Grace Hillyard ).—Scalded Rape- 
seed 18 the best staple food for these birds, to 
which may be added a little Canary-seed, and 
a few Hemp-seeds daily. The latter, if given in 
quantity, proves too heating, and is liable to 
bring on liver complaint, l^ides causing the 
plumage to become dark—almost black in some 
cases. Mixed seeds as sold in packets are not 
suitable. Your feeding was a little at fault, and 
may have had something to do with the some¬ 
what sudden death of the bird. VVe could not 
make an examination as the flies had gob bo it, 
and it had become so full of maggots that all the 
internal organs were consumed. Bullfinches are 
very susceptible to heat, which affects them 
injuriously. These birds are very fond of 
nibbling at fruit-buds, and a few twigs of any 
kind of fruit-tree affords them healthy amuse¬ 
ment, and may be given occasionally instead of 
green food ; a bit of Apple now and then is also 
very acceptable to them. Should your birdti 
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shove signs of breeding, add some pounded 
chalk or old mortar to the grit-sand, as lime in 
some form is required at such time for the 
elaboration of shells for the eggs. From lack 
of this egg-binding often ensues, causing the 
death of the bird. Should any young be hatched, 
give the old birds an extra allowance of green 
food while rearing them.—S. S. G. 


berry-trees you have planted, if these are 
planted in situations where they are intended 
to permanently remain.—K. C. T. 

Water rate. —I took this house last Septem¬ 
ber and entered upon it in October at the yearly 
rental of £37 lOs., exclusive of rates and taxes. 


replied that it was impossible for him to have 
made such a statement. I have paid rent 
quarterly and punctually to the day, also the 
usual rates and taxes, and this is the first time 
the water rate has l^en mentioned. Can the 
landlord enforce payment ? He lives next door. 
—A. M. T. 

*** In the absence of 


Landlord repairing: premises let to 
tenant. —I occupy a house upon a yearly 
tenancy, subject to a quarter’s notice on either 
side, and I am leaving at Michaelmas. The 
house is in very bad repair. Am I obliged to 
put up with tJio inconvenience which will be 
caused by the bricklayers working on the 
premises during my tenancy, as 1 strongly 


stipulation 


an express 

to the contrary, the water rate always falls upon 
this case, you say, the land- 


the tenant, but 
lord expressly agreed to pay the water rate, and 
it is scarcely possible to doubt your statement, 
even though your landlord denies it, because it 


TINS, 6d. a: 1/- each. BAGS, 14 lb.. 40: 28 lb- 
7 6 : 56 lb.. 12/6: 1 owt- 80/- each. 

FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ON EACH TIN. 
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U»tall of all Reedsmen. Naraeirmen, 4 Florieta. 

WhoU^ale of THE CHEMICAL UNION. LTD., IPSWICH. 
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Extract* fnm Letter* received 
"The Store is a wonder and In erory way eatlefactory." 
-31 Dec.. 98. 

" It had been burning 18 houre, and with a little raking 
up wae Boon burning aa well a- the reit."—39 Deo., ‘98. 

" I ran go to bed without the Bligbte<«t anxiety, feeling 
certain that all will go right."—3 Jan., '99. 

For price* and particular* apply to— 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

S 0X7a7S^lME3E»^03Kr. 


'oENNIS 


LisjirRji 


tenancy. If, for instance, he has hitherto 
neglected or refused to do any inside repairs 
you may refnse to allow the workmen to enter 
the house, and you may put them out by force 
if they attempt to enter, and if they use any 


HOS. W. ROBINSON, 

Dennis Ironworks, 


force in reply you may take proceedings against 
thorn before the magistrates for assault, or you 
may sue them or their employer 
court for damage for trespass.—] 

Nuisance caused by 
ground. 


Stourbrtdge. 


■K. C. T. 

recreation 

_ _z:I.—When I bought the land on which 
my house is built, 1 was told by the vendor that 
his adjoining field was used for cricket, but I 
now find that it is a regular recreation-ground 
on which games are played, even on Sundays, 
and where once a weelc a band plays and dancing 
goes on until ten o’clock at night. The constant 
noise, shouting, occasional language, and 
the quantity of children and wild boys, occasion 
a perfect nuisance, beEides deteriorating the 
value of my property. Have I any redress ?— 


FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 
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long dlitanced Bhootir<g. iSs. each. Double barrel breech- 
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TENTS I TENTS ! — Suitable for Gardens, 

■A Cricket, or Oamping-ont purposes. 40 fest In oirouoi- 
ferente, pegs, poles, mallet, and lines complete (with tent bag 
included), llieee tents are white, and hare only been ueed a 
little by Her Malesty’s Ooremment, and originally coat 
over £6 each. I will aend one complete for SSa. Gan be sent 
on approraL N.B.—I hare a quantity of tenta from ISs. to 
30a. each, but the tenta which please my ouatomers are those 
I send out at 25s. each. Carriage bald- Prloo List of 
marqueea (any size poat free.—HENRY .T. OABftON, Govern- 


rU-RDEN NETTING, small mesh, keep 

^ out thO smaUest birds, oiled and dreesed; will 
not »ot if left out in all weathers. lOSyda. by 1 yd. wide, 3 b. ; by 
2 yds. wide, Be.; 106 by 3 yds. wide, fls., and so on to any 
width, carriage paid on all orders over Sa. As aupplied to th^ 
Royal Oardena Commoner netting, 50 miuare yda. for la. 
—W T OARnnV. OiawflAn V At.tlwg W orU*. 


1897, I took a garden on a verbal agreement at 
four pound a year so long as I cared to keep it. 
It is partly under fruit-trees, and I cultivate it 
to grow flowers and fruit and vegetables for sale. 
It had been several years uncultivated, and so 
the landlord allowed me a quarters rent towards 
cleaning it, and he gave me permission to grub 
up what I chose, and to make any alteration.s 
I might think fit. On June 24th, I received 
notice to quit at Christmas next. Is the notice 
good, or am I entitled to a year’s notice ? I 
have pub in a lot of Rhubarb and Gooseberries— 
could I take them away ’—Jobbing Gardener 
This garden is evidently cultivated as a 
market garden, and so you are entitled to a 
year’s notice, and the notice you have received 
is bad. A fresh notice, given at or before Christ 
mas, will be necessary to quit at Christmas, 1900. 
As it is not agreed in writing that the garden is 
to let or treated as a markt t garden you can¬ 
not on quitting claim compensation under the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, but you 
can claim under the Allotments and Cof.tago 
(tardeiis Compensation for Crops Act of 1887. 
You cannot remove tltfr^^ubarb nor tie Goose- 

Digitizeil bv *5lc 
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nOEJEmXXJlMC Sto. lOs. POSV X*ZUE1ZI, IfSs. ed. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 

Desig^ns, Views, and Plans. Beautifully Illustrated. 

GIVING FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE BEST PLANTS. THEIR CULTURE AND ARRANGEMENT. 


SOME PRESS AND OTHER OPINIONS. 


COURT JOURNAI^ 

“ Thi» ttork mau bf ronndertd a* the finurt and wuwf 
enmpUtf q/ kind that ha$ appeartd in the Jinglieh 
lannuage." 

ECHO. 

admirabl;/ iUuMrated, comprehmeirr dirtionani 
of ilnteer gardenitut, and it, indeed, the comideted icork 0/ 
the kiiui that tre hatr pet eeen," 

ST. JAVES’S GAZETTE. 

•• The a^ithor ijt an uiiroinprninnfiii<t retsUutUmifit. lip 
ftnindinfi journals ami imtimr bttnke he ho* done a rvi.ft 
dial to teiden men’* view* relating to pardeiu and par- 


LAl>n> AND WATER. 

*' Thomtiqhlp adapted to the. Irani* of aiul ea*ily under- 
ttandaUe bp the verieet amateur, il should prove an 
inraltuMe aid to ererjtone intereeted in the culture of 
ftmeern, ami should find a place on the book-theloe* of every 

parttener, experimct d ,rr rtherteisc . In shnrt, 

it seems to supplp a ivant that has for some time tteen tnosi 
keenly felt, amt armed with it the 'merest tyro can boldly 
attempt yardening." 

WATCHBIAN. 

“ The author of this book has in many ri’sfteets changed 
ftropb ’x ideas of irhat a yardi n ought to be, and has left 
them thonmjhly dis^tatished with the old formal or un- 


high order. The. writer of this book is an adroeate far the 
reasonable in this delightful science as opposed to the 
fantastic. All right-minded people teill follow Aim in his 
eorufemnatum of stttceo adjuncts to the /Uurrr garden and 
the abomination of many kindred h^esies. The main 
jMrtion of the work, that devoted to a lexicographic^ 
arrangement of all the plants suited for outdoor alltivatioti, 
is admirable, and the engravings are as good as they can 
be." 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 

“ The text is written in a clear and comprehensive 
manner, but by the free use of a number of wsll-dratrti 
engravings the author makes his meaning so exvlicit that 



TIlKU.MI'INGTnN U.\LL, DKKBY.SHIUK. 


denitvj : amt his dicta are based upon a notafde union of 
common sense amt souml taste. This rnlumr may be 
drs'rVtrd as the text-book of his pritieiples amt practice, and 
a very exhaustive ami instmetiec text-lssdc it is. It em¬ 
braces an inestimable mass of information, the second part 
arranged in dictionary form, and set forth with remark- 
aUe. clearness ami completeness.” 

WEST MORNING NEWS. 

** The atithor has in this splendid work earned the h^h 
praise and deep gratitude of all who desire the perfection 
of this natural ami national taste—a taste and twcupation 
ns old ax the human raee itself, much lauded for its siuifUe 
quiet \ide ami contefnfUatire peaeefulness by sedate philo¬ 
sophers, and sting by rnraptured poets." 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

" In point of comprehensiveness, prectsiim, and ae^atracy, 
combined with aiimirabie external get-up, it assumes vcrji 
mu 'h the character of a high-class mnfcloptrdia, devoted 
ton jfarticular suhiect in all its relations. In all that 
pertains to the position, style, and laying out of thejtower- 
garden, and as well the character and habits of the 
whols tvorld of beautiful plant life, the cultivation of which 
can be hopefully attempted, the. ivork is a perfect mine of 
delightful and tnstruetire information." 


devrlojted styles, and trith the present condition of things in 
oue dower gardens generally. We are told that hundreds 
of dijfrrent and beautiful aspect* of vegetation are attain- 
aide in a gnrrirn in spring, summer, and autumn. This, 
to th>^ of us who are wearied by the constant repetition of 
a few jorms amt a few varieties by which all our gardens 
seem filled up after the same jtattern, is leelcome news.” 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

** This is by far the best hook on the flmver garden that 
has ever been published. 11 contains in all over tiS: closely- 
printed page* and over l,!iOb wood-cut representations of 
jdanis used in fimver garden decoration. The first pages are 
lievotetl to various subjects that add to the lu'autv of the 
tjanlen, such an rock gantenn, jdantsof finc form, rritiqueg 
on gardens already in existence, jsunting out the,r faults 
an well an their merits. They consist, in short, of a 
valuable, and instructive essay on taste as applied to 
garden ornamentation." 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

** We have it on the authority of Kmersmi that he who 
employs a hireling to cultivate his fiadish-beds wilfully and 
deliberately deprives himself of a delicate pleasure that had 
far better have remainal in his own hands. If this be true 
'in regani to the cultivation of a humble •'cnetable, then the 
growing qf flowers must be regarded as a pteasun: of a vcrji 


md even the. dullest can fail to understand. But the 
great aim of the. writer is to eneouraigr a natural ami 
arfisfie. styl< of gardming in prrferenre to the gromelri- 
eal floral puxxles whirh a few years ago werr the prr- 
vailing fashion in our parks and gardens. The largest 
part rf the volume, however, is devoted to a description 
of hardy lloieers suitable for English gardens in ail parts 
of the island. These de'seriptions e'mbrace all material 
facts, such as the habit, colours, and inodes of culture ; 
and as the flowers are also arranged under their popular 
names, the reader unacquainted rcith the botanical name 
will have no diflicuty in at once finding out any plant 
he may require iiyfonnation about." 

J. WILKINSON ELLIOT. Esq.,PitUbitrKh. Pa. 

“ The best book on gardening ever published, and 
worth more than all other Issiks on gardening and land-^ 
scape gardening, is ‘ The English Floret tiarden.' 
Whatever success J have, made as a landscape gardener / 
oMv? to the iruqiiration of this book. It not only teaches 
giHtd gardening, but what is ifuite as important, eon- 
dnnns bad gardening, giving reasons that arc convincing 
for both. This book has done more to improve the gar¬ 
dening in England than all other influences combined, 
and I wish it voers in my power to secure its reading by 
all thoughtful, intelligent people in this country." 


London; JOHN MiWlRAY, & ®f 9il Bpoksellnrs; or from this Office—37, Southampton Strand, London, W.Ci 

Digitized bv r--0 Q [p =• =. - 
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GABDEmj^G ILLUSTRATED. 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE, KENT. 

GEORGE BUNYARD & OO. 

ARE NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR EARLY DELIVERY OF THE VERY BEST 

NEW AND OLD STRAWBERRIES 

IN POTS FOR FORCING, OR RUNNERS FOR OPEN CULTURE, TRUE TO NAME. 


THEY OFFER THE LARGEST STOCK AND THE BEST PLANTS IN THE TRADE. 

CULTURAL CATALOGUES, INCLUDING THE NEW PERPETUAL BEARING KINDS, NOW READY. 


W. COOPER, Ltd., 

Lantern-rooi Amateur I 

Conservatory. Greenhouse. 


HORTICULTURAL 

PROVIDERS, 

Amateur 

Forcing House. 


755, Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 

Coach House. I Circular Light ‘ Cooper” Cycles. 

Conservatory. 



lOft. by 7ft., £13. 


Garden 

Light. 


7ft. by 5f6., £2 16/-. 


7ft. by 6 ft., £2 10/-. 


22ft. by 14ft, £42 10/-. 


HORTICULTURAL SUNDRIES. 



s'lfffiMil 


Church. Tobacco-paper, 7 lb., 3/6. 

1 Coooa-nut-nbre, 1/3 per sack. 

- , I Weed Destroyer, 5 gallons, 7/- 


Sunshade (forshading greenhouses, Surrey Loam, 2/3 per sack; 6, lit-. 

etc.), 7 lb., 3/6. PottingOompoet,2/6per8ack; 6,14/- 

Mushroom Spawn, 2/- per bushel. Prepared (^mpost for potting , 
surer Sand. 3/- per 2-cwt. sack. Ferns, 2/6 per sack; 6 for 1^-. | 


Good General Peat, 2/6 per sack; 
6.14/-. 

Rhododendron Peat, 2/6 per sack; 
6.14/-. 


6fC. by 4ft, 3/6. 


Orchid Peat, 6/- per sack; 5 for 28/-. i^af soU. Zl- pe/ sack; 6^r 16/-. 
Best Brown Fibrous Peat 4/- per Virgin Cork, 14 lb., 2/6; 28 lb., 4/3, 


sack ; 6 for 22/-. 


56 lb., 8/.; 112 lb., 15/-. 


Latest Frame, Bes* Weldlesp 
Steel Tubes, 1899 Improved 
Bottom Bracket Tangent 
7ft by 5ft, £7. Wheels, Brake, and Mud 
Guards. Gent's from £5 108.; 
Rustic House. Ladies' from £6 (with Dress and 
Gear Guards). 12 Months' War¬ 
ranty. Lists free. Agents wanted. 

Span-roof Forcing House. 



HORTICULTURAL TIMBER, IRON, AND CLASS AT LOWEST FI GURES FOR CASH , 


MEDALS AWARDED 1876 & 1881. | 



HEATING 

APPAR ATUSasfix^ 


Supplied with rarfous arrangements of Pipes. 

^or Oreeuouses, Ao. Oatalo^e free, comprising Wrongh 
and Oast Iron Boilers, Badlators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Piper, Ac. 



PATENT 

ise BOILERS 

(erlts of a Boiler are- - 
1. Lour Burning, 
a.- Kve^Tempera- 

a.-No Trouble. 

In Lbesa parUoalan 
our BoUers are alto¬ 
gether beyond oompetl- 

Ouamn^d Mini¬ 
mum BuminR. 

I—13 mom 

Unsatisfactory BoUers can be replaced In an boar's 
work without moving the old pipes. 

detract* from LtUert r^ctivtd 
"The Stove is a wonder and in everyway satisfactory." 
-51 Dea. '98, 

" It had been burning 18 hours, and with a Uttle raking 
up was soon burning as well as the rest.”—29 Dea, '98. 

" 1 can go to bed without the slightest anxiety, feeUng 
certain tlmt all will go right.”—3 Jan., '99. 

For prices and particulars apply *o— 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD., 

go K AIVr X»TC> JflT. 


1:28 lb., 4/3; Made in sections. ' 

15/-. I Complete, £3 10 /-. 20ft. by 9ft., £8. 

LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE BY RETURN POST. 


PARHAM’S * HIGHER-CLASS’ GREENHOUSES. 

Stagos, Wood Bare, Gultcrsi 
Bi'AN-kuup. 21 -0*. Glaw. 

1 ft. It .e s I ft. ft. £ R. 

12»»y 8 10 10 2b by 12. 50 10 


1 15 lU 13 10 I 30 „ 12 28 10 

20 „ 10 .17 101 4« „ 12 37 10 

.•0 „ 10 24 10 fO .. 15 48 0 

50 „ 10 38 0 I lOJ., 15. 91 0 

^ Lean-to. 10 per cent. 
Qr.-Span, 5 per oent. less. 


WITH'S 

PLANT FOOD 

FOR GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE 
NONE TO EQUAL IT. 

5 ibs. 2«. IOiBS.3''6.28 Les.7/6.56 lbsJ3/6. I 

ALL carriage PAID 

SEND FOR PAMPHLETS. GRATIS & POST FREE 

WITHS MANURE C9 HEREFORD. 


(Seathimans GArJENi 

ilM.&.f.v..- HIOSE 


PARHAM’S ‘MILLION’ GREENHOUSES. 

PARHAM’S ‘PERFECTION’ GREENHOUSES. 

Car. free. Sent on approvaL See them at 
, Htaffo dnhire Agrl. Show. Wolrerbamoton, July 26, 27; 

' Boyal Lancashire Agrl. Show, Liverpool, August 3, 4, 5, 7. 

PARHAM, BATH. 


LITTLE'S ANTI PEST 

BEST INSECTICIDE 

EaB.iUlLm 


\Z BEST 
!:2 Entlcll Slrert. I 
r CDVcnt Garden.! 
LONDON, W. C. 


I 'SENNlSJ[yS,fgl.‘.| 

Single barrel, bammerleae, breech-loading Shot Gum, con- '' Stourbridge, 

verted from Government Bides, and fitted to take 12 gauge _^_ _ 

Sri'S? POBMICACIDE, Ant De.troyer.-Effectaally 

ong distanced shooting. fSe. each. Double oarrel breech- ^ destroys Ants in Greenhouses and other places. Bold in 
loaders, from 89B. Air Guns, ISs. fid. Walking^tick Guns, bottles. Is., Is. 6d., and 4 b.—OORRY & OO., Ltd.. Finsbury- 
12 b 6 d. Alarm Guns, 7a fid. J^aod 3 stamps for I^ce list.— street, London. 6-0. To be obtain^ from all Seedsmen and 
MmLAin)GT7NCO.,BatI|ft^tv.%™’''«*>wt Florist*. 

l.igitizeoby r\0 ’Qle 


Sennis 


MORRIS LITTLE & SONS, LTD.7 DONCASTER. 

TENTS I TENTS I — Suitable for Gardens, 
Cricket, or Camping-ont irarpoees. 40 feet in clroam- 
.’erenre, pegs, poloe, mallet, and lines complete (with tent bxg 
ncludcd). liiefie tents are white, and have only been used a 
little by Her Majeety’s Government, and originally cost 
over £6 each. I wlU send one complete for 2Se. Can be sent 
m approvaL N.B.—I have a quantity of tents from 15s. to 
lOs. each, but the tents which please my customers are those 
( send out at 25s. each. C&rriage bald. Price List of 
narqnees (any size post trea—HElfB'x J. GA880N, Govem- 
oaent Oontraoior, Rye, Sussex. 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

We are, in future, oompelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
If advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early In the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue oan be Inserted, altered, or 
•topped, unless the Instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
sf the week preo«t<I^ thOjlUte of Issu^ 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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WEST’S PATENT 

GARDEN SPEGIALITIES. 

PIaANT pot CKOCKS.—When one is placed orer the 
drainage hole it prerenta slugB, worms, eta, from damaging 
the plant and forms a perfect drainage, kffping the compost 
from going sour. Fits all pots, and will last a lifetime. 4s. 
per gross. Samples free. 

SUNPROOF SHADINa.-6d. lb. Una. Guaranteed the 

cheapest and best shading. 

S.M. TREE FASTENERS- 

The cheapest and best method of fastening frfants and trees 
to walla. Being made of pure soft lead and not fixed to the 
nails (like patent wall nails, which when the nail gets broken 
the ahJcle ia useless), they may be used with ordinary nails 
for a lifetime. Under ad. per dozen. Samples free. 

S.M. CLIPS- 

To be used in the ifiaoe of raffia, fta, for tying all plants to 
stakes, &a Fastens instantly, and la ererlasting, so sarea 
time, trouble, and expensa id. dos. 

FLOWXR GRIP HOLDERS.— The only self-making 
button-hole, watertight flower-holder erer inrented, 
and the beat for show and other purposes. Prioe fid.; 
ladies', 9d. 

lYORlNR" PLANT LARRL8 of erery desoripUon, 
gimranteed the cheapest Imperishable labels, and the 
wording legible and permanent. Samples tree. 
WATBlPROOr INK, for wrltlns ra aU klBda 
of Utbolo* whether wood or metaL The only ink to 
stand the outside weather. Price 7d. bottle. 
GARDENER’S FOUNTAIN PEN, filled with the 
waterproof ink, la. 

Please send postage for carriage of samples and goods. Full 
Illustrated Lists post free. All goods on approbation. 


Gratia, "OROHID OULTURE.** Postage extra. 

A Treatise on tbeOnltlratlon of Orchids, firioff idl partlcu- 
lan of their requirements, along with our Catalogue, 4a 


THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUWDHAY, UEDS. 


THE PATENT 

SILICATE MANURE. 

A Speolalltr for vines. Tomatoes, Oucumbers, i 
, _xd Peaches. Used for years by ihe leaidi 
. »lb.. 4/8: 5fi lb., 7/8:112 lb , 12/6. Oar. paid. 

^ with particulars on application. 

SPECIAL COMPLETE MANURE. 

EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER.- A superb Horti- 
I cultural Manure, highly concentrated. Each element of ( 
y its composition has been carefully experimented with tor 
k years and its precise independent value determined. A 
f complete manure, suitable for all plant Ufa 28 lb., 7/8; 
L56 lb.. 12/6; 112 lb., 21/-. Car. paid. EzOOlSlor 
f Fertiliser is sold enly with a guarantoed analysis, 

^ sent with tach bag. Guaranteed analysis: Ammonia, 

I 7 % to 84 %; Phos., 24 % to 25 %; Sul. Pot., 64 % to 74 %. 

SPECIAL SOLUBLE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM MANURE, 

I For watering and top-dressing Ohirsanthemums, Roses, f 
r and Flowering Plants. Guaranteed analysis : Ammonia, l 
4 12 % to 14 % ;^luble Phce., 7 % to 10 Prioe, 2 lb , I/-; ^ 
? 7 lb., 2/-; li lb., 3/-; 28 lb., 6/-. Car. paid. ■ 

SPECIAL TOMATO MANURE. 

This SpeolAl preparation supplies a food readily ] 
tssimilable by Tomatoes and Oucumbers. for which it I 
has been spedally designed after careful experiments on 
I the requirements of these vegetables. Guaranteed i 
[ anal]^; Ammonia, 4 % to 5 %; total Phos. 12 % to 14 %; ^ 
i Sorphos., 8 % to 10 %; &ul. Pot., 94 % to IVi. 28 lb.. 4/- ; 
r 54 lb., 7/-; Us lb., 12/-. Oar. paid. 

MISCELLANEOUS MANURES. 

281b. 661b. lowt ] 

5%Ammonf 

I A XTire xV**—*■“ 

.WXSulph_ 

Muriate of Potash JBOZ Muriate of PoUih 5/- 9/- 17/- 

. Kainit, 21 to 24 % ^^te of Potash .. 2/6 3/9 8/-a 
f Dried Blood, 13 to 16 ^Ammonia.. .. 6/- 10/- 19/- \ 

4 Superphi^hate, 26 ^luble PhosiAate 2/6 4/- 7/6 i 

3/- 6/6 10/- ' 

I Pure Dissolved Bone^ 34X4™*^^^°** ® “ i 

Peruvian Guana Basic Slag, SuL of Iron, , 

SuL of Mamesia, 4a | 

The above are carriage paid prices for cash with order * 
only. Every article guarantee beet of its respa ' 

’ kind, and sold only under a gu arant eed analysis. 
i We make a SPECIALITY of oompound- i 
pnroliasers' own receipts for Ani-' 
4 ^tnru and Hortionltnriu FortUixers. i 
f Estimates ftree. 

THE SILICATE COMPANY, Limited, 

Manufacturers of Chemical Fertilizers, 

Hemel Hempstead, Herta Est. 18S8. 


WILLESOEN SCRIM 

FOR SHADING GREENHOUSES. 
DURABLE. ROT PROOF. INSECT PROOF. 

Used bF Leadlns Gardeners. 

Any length sent promptly. 

BLINDS MADE TO ORDER. 

WIUESDEN CANVAS FOR 

GARDEN TENTS & AWNINGS. 

Bamplm and Pkicu Fk». 

Willesden FapeP4 Canvas Works 

WILLESOEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 

Digitized by Goi^igle 


VEGETABLE 

AND 

FLOWER SEEDS 

For Autumn Sowing. 

MRIN*S No. 1 CABBAGR.— The earliest variety in 
cultivation : uneiuaUed for Market Growers, Amateurs, and 
Exhibitors. Is. per ounce; price per ib. on application. 

ONIONS for Antomn Sowinsr.— Aiba Craig, the 
grandest exhibition variety, la Kd. per packet. Trebons, a 
splendid keeper, 8d. Pjsr ounce Cranston's Eicebior, Is. per 
packet. Giant Red Tripoli, 8d. per oiuice. 

CABBAGES for Autumn Sowinsr. — Enfield 
Market, 4d. per ounce. Red DuU;h Pickling, fed per ounce. 
Dwarf Drumhead, 4<1. por ounce. EIIam'sEany, 6d. per otmoe. 

CAULIFLOWERS for Autumn Sowinsr.-Early 
London, Is per ounce. Dwarf Mammoth, le. ikI. per ounce. 
Veitch's Autumn Giant, la 6± per ounce. Drumhead 
Savoy, 4d. per ounce. 

FLOWER SEEDS for Autumn Sowing.- Ease. 
Lothian Stock, scarlet, purple, white, and crimson, each 
separate or mixed, 6d. and la per packet. Pansy, Mein's 
Prize, Is per packet. Wallflower, Blood Red, 3d. per packeL 

CatcUofjueA Free. 

STUART & MEIN, 

Seed Merohante and Nursenrmen. 

SOOVXsuRLZia'D. 



AN ORDER 

**Tlie Nnraoriea, Ware Road, Hoddoodon, 

*« Herts., Deo. 29th, 1898. 

**Gontlemon,—Please supply 10 tons of 
Fertiliser, to be delivered in 2-ton lots at 
interop of about six or weeks, or 


nisj 


in every 


been very satisfactory 
respect, and obllgo, 

*« Yours faithfoUy, 

**0. BECKWITH A SON.** 

FOR CLAY’S 

SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS &o. 




Sold Everywhere In Od 
Mid Is. Packets, and Sealed 
Bags. 7 Iba, 2s. 6d.; 14 Iba, 
4s.Id.; 28 Iba. 7s. 6d. : 66 Iba, 
* inhinnhl^ 12s.6d.; mibs., 208. Ordirect 
•n LUN UUn from the Works, Oarriage Paid in 
It m United Kini^om for cash with 
yV order (except 6d. Packets). 

r >*i 1 \ K Every Packet. Bax. and 
/ I L,' Seal boars the Trade 
Miw-k. the only Guarantee 
TRADE MARK of Cranulnenees. 

CLAYS SUCCESSFUL GARDENING, bv 

Eminent Specialiste, with lUuatrations, contains full 
directions for use. Bound In cloth. Is. post free, or of 
Seedsmen, 4a 

Write lor toll price List of Hortkmltuml Mmiotss. 
Ohemlcals, 4a 


KaBure Kanufaoturers and Bone Crushers, 

STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


WEBBS’SFEDS 


g MPEROR cabbage. 

The Earliest and Best, 

6d, end Is. per packet; Is. 6d. per ounce. 

" The packet of Emperor Cabbage seed I had from you 
last season produced the beet and truest Cabbage I have 
seen for years; they also oame early."— James Matthew- 
HON, Esq., East Moneylaws. 


WEBBS, WDRDSLEY, STGGBBBIDCE. 


GEO. BOYE8 & OO. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS TO CLEAR.—Wo 

VJ offer the finest varieties. 12 superb sorts, very strong 
plants. 2 b. ; 24 for 3e. 6d , named. 

7 ONAL GERANIUMS. —Pearson’B Single, 
^ pipe 2 inches across, trusses immensa 12 grand sorts for 
3s. 6d ., na med. 

■pUCHSLAS.—A few hundreds to offer of the 

-L very finest single and double varieties, many new ones, 
strong plants, 12 for Is. 6d.; 24 for 28. 6d. 

QOLEUS.—12 beautiful vEkrieties for la. 6d. 

A 8PARAGU8 FERNS. — 12 strong plants, 

■Cl. 2B.8d.j6forl5.6d. 

■pOUVARDIAS.—Fine winter bloomers, very 

-U sweet, finest varieties, A. Neiuier, Paniculata, Jess, Vree- 
landi, Cleveland, 4a, 6 for la 3d.; 12 for 28. All strong. 

mREE CARNATIONS.—A Great Speciality 

-L- (winter bloomers), blooms 3 inches across, very sweet, 
Helen Keller, Eldorado, Ify. Gibbons, Fairy, Charming, 4a 
12 of the very best, 4s.; 6 for 2s. 3d. Give them a trial. 

All post free for cash with order only. 

AYU8TONE PARK KUWERIES, LEICERTEIt 


LAST OFFER. 

FINAL CLEARANCE. 

TTHE following Plants will bo ALMOST 
-L GIVEN AWAY, when you take Into consideration we 
pay Carriage on all orders from 2 b. upwards. All plants 
enumerated below arc for immediate effect, and will soon 
make a gay garden. Those of you who have, like many others, 
lost your plants with the dry season should fill up the gape in 
your gardens at once. s. d. 

100 Agoratiims, lovely Hwanley Blue .0 9 

12 Ualoeolarlas Golden Gem, showing flower .. ..09 

25 Antirrhinums, white, yellow, or mixed .. ..0 9 

100 Stocks, finest Double German.0 

20 Bidaams, lovely double .0 

20 T. Thumb DahUas, ..0 

25 Single Dahlias, grand stuff .. .. .. 0 

25 Double Dahlias, all colours .0 

12 Named Cactus Dahlias.0 

100 Marisolds, African or Frenoh,’mixed.0 

100 Zinniaa lovely double ..... 

100 Sweet Peas, blue, yellow, white, or mixed 

12 Heliotrope, or Cherry Pie. 

36 Balpiglosais grandiflora .. .. 0 

25 Canariensis, lovely climbers .0 

100 Nasturtiums, tall, dwarf, or Empress of India .. 0 

12 Cannas, fine strong flowering plants.0 

20 Japaneee Hope, lovely fancy dimber.0 

100 Tagetes, lovely for edging.0 

oO Sweet Sultans, white or yellow.0 

12 Veg. Marrows, Is.; 12 Ridge Cucumbers .. .. 0 


9 


marrows, IB. 2 ia rviugo .. .. w n 

^^•uxiiiower. Brocooil, Brussels Bproute, Savoy, Cabbage, 
Kale^Sprouting Broccoli, 7d. ICO; 48. 1,000, on rail. 

N.B. —Bee my special printed Clearance List. Thousands 
of other plants cheap not named above. 

C. F. LEnS, F.B.H.S., Weat Haddop, BUCBY. 


JERSEY. 


PHILIP 

FRUIT TREES, ROSE TREES, & 

STRAWBERRUCS are properly packed free 
of cost, & promptly delivered, carriase paid. 

Vast quantities of strong, healthy, fibrously-rootod Apple, 
on the broa<l-leaved Paradise, Pear, Plum, and Ptach Trees, 
and urape-Vines of superior quality. 

CORDONS A SPECIALITY. 

Before ordering every reader of this paper should write for 
my Illustrated Catalogue and New Straw brrry List. 

THE JERSEY 
NURSERIES,' 

CABBAGE NEW UNEQUALHD. 

Thousands of customers pronotmoe this the earlieat and 
best variety in cultivation. It is of dwarf and compart 
habit, very few outer leaves; the hearts are solid and crisp, 
and of Marrow-like flavour. Per or.., 9d.; 2 oz., Is. Sd., pont 
frea-QR0VE8A80N. 

DNIDN GDLDEN GLDBE. 

A magnificent globe-shaped variety, growing to an enor¬ 
mous size (often weighing over 2 lb. each), very mild flavour, 
and an excellent keeper. Grand for exhib tion. Per pkt., 
Ikl.: per oz , Is. 3d., poet free. 

GROVES & SON, 

Seed Merchants, 

PIDDLETBENTHIDE, DORCHESTER. 

"pOR SALE. — '40 (!k>rDi8h Ferns. Names 

-L attached. Post free, Is. 3d. — G. 8., Post - office, 
Tintsgel. 

Original from’ 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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1^0. 1,063.—VoL. XXI. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of **Thc English Flovaer Garden." 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

EARLY CABBAGES. 

Thak well-grown early spring Cabbage there is 
no better vegetable, and in moeb of oar well- 
managed large gardens the proper culture of 
this green crop is an operation of very consider¬ 
able importance; bub ib ofben happens bhab in 
the gardens of amabenrs there are no Cabbage 
seeds sown at the proper time in the season. In 
all parts of this coantry a sowing of Cabbage seed 
may safely be made on one of the days of tl^e last 
we^ in July, and again about the middle of 
Angnsb. Seeds sown before the first of these 
times will produce, as a rule, plants boo forward 
to stand the winter well, and plants from a 
later sowing than one m^e in the middle of 
Angnsb are almost certain to be too small to 
bear the winter well, and they are also then 
very late in becoming ready tor use in the 
sprmg. Medium-sizea plante are the kind of 
stock that good Cabbage growers like to see 
best in their gardens about the new year, as 
these will generally be found to be in right order 
when needed for use in the spring of the year. 
In sowing seed for this orop the drill plan will 
be found preferable to the broadcast system, as 
the plante, if the seed is sown thinly, 
are not so much injured by the overcrowd¬ 
ing in drills as in the other way. The drills 
may be 5 inches or 6 inches apart, and about 
*2 inches deep. If the soil is very dry 
water it thoroughly before sowing, ana then 
cover the seed witfi soil that is slightly rooiit. 
In August weather the plants usually appear 
quickly and grow fast afterwards, and care 
sDonla be taken that they do not become long 
and drawn up before the strongest and earliest 
of them are planted out, as it is chiefiy in keep¬ 
ing them dwarf and robust that we can depend 
on their passing through the winter uninjured. 
As soon as the plAnts are seen 2 inches 
or 3 inches above the ground fresh quarters 
should be prepared for them. In this respect 
they are not very particular, therefore any open 
piece of well manured land will grow them well 
enough. Given this liberal dressing, and a well 
chosen sort sown at the right time, the main 
points are seonred that shomd insure a perfect 
orop of spring Cabbage. Without attending 
pitfticalarly to these three rules nothing but 
failure need be expected, and to one or all of the 
three causee may generally be assigned the 
failure of autumn-sown Cabbage. Heavy land 
and light land will both prodnoe fine heads of 
thm vegetable, given the assistance to the staple 
of the soil of a liberal dressins of good manure. 
It depends a good deal on the weather as to 
when the plants in the seed bed will be ready for 
transplanting. The early sown ones are generally 
large enough for this by the end of Ang^t, 
or early in September, and this is a good lime 
to plant. Sometimes autumn-planted Cabbages 
are set out on ground not prepared from the 
time the previous orop was removed therefrom, 
but I prefer to dig the ground, and then roll or 
tread it down firmly and plant at once after¬ 
wards, and this will oe fojn^ an excellent way 

Digitized by 


in dry weather, as the roots are placed in the 
soil Mfore it b^mea parched after being turned 
up—a great help to them, lu the seed-bed they 
are generally grown too close together to admit 
of a trowel being used to lift each one with a 
ball of earth attached to its roots, but the roots 
can be eased up with a fork and the plants so 
taken up with as much soil attached and the 
roots as entire as possible. Many look on 
Cabbage and other kitchen garden crops as of too 
common a nature to spend time in trying to 
save the roots or shifting them carefully ; but 
this is a mistake, as they pay for such attention 
as well, or even better, than almost any other 
kitchen garden plant. They may be planted at 
12 inches, 15 inches, or 18 inches apart, ac¬ 
cording to the variety used. In planting, draw 
out small shallow drills, and in these the plants 
should be dibbled. In drills they receive a 
little protection from drought, wind, or any 
extremity of weather, and as they grow the soil 
will gr^ually settle about the stems and 
become firm. Further than this, little or 
no earthing up should be given until the 
spring, when the soil may be firm and 
hard on the surface, and may require forking up 
before earthing. In some open seasons spring 
Cabbages will continue to grow on slightly all 
winter, and at other times they never seem to 
move as to growth from the end of October until 
March, so that it cannot be predicted what the 
plants will be at midwinter, but they should be 
showing up well with from eight to a dozen 
leaves to each one in October. Sometimes 
inexperienced growers are much pleased with 
the appearance of their autumn-sown Cabbies, 
say about Christmas time ; but by Eastertiae a 
different impression is frequently formed, 
as large early plants are generally more 
affected by severe weather in February and 
March than is the case with small sturdy ones. 
In the seed-beds it will be observed that some of 
the plante grow much quicker than others, and 
while some are ready for planting in a remark¬ 
ably short time after sowing, others remain 
quite small. lu such oases the larger ones should 
be drawn out from amongst the small ones, and 
the latter allowed to remain in the seed-bed all 
the winter, when they will prove useful for 
planting out in spring, both in making up banks 
and in fresh quarters to succeed those planted 
in the autumn. B. 


EARLY BROCCOLI. 

The early Broccoli crop is more easily managed 
than a later one, as u the heads form in the 
autumn a large portion of the orop may be lifted 
and stored. To get good results, planting 
should not be longer delayed. Of late years some 
excellent additions have been made to the early 
varieties. One of the best is, doubtless, Veitoh's 
Self Protecting, a variety too well known to 
need describing. It is not advisable to place 
all the crop on one quarter, as by giving different 
positions a longer succession is eeoured, and in 
warm localities, in light soil, a south border is 
too sheltered for the main orop. Of this variety 
I plant a small portion in the position named, 
but the bulk of the plants in an open quarter, 
as the growth is hardier. Another excellent 


variety is Sutton’s Michaelmas White. This 
follows the Protecting. Waloberen is also a 
good type for autumn use. Any of the above- 
named are reliable for use from September to 
December, Many do not grow the early 
Broccoli as much as the late Cauliflowers. 1 
prefer the Self-Protecting Broccoli, as it ia 
milder in flavour than the Cauliflower, and wit h 
care may be had well into De<^mber. 1 wish 
that the Self-Protecting varieties were more 
hardy, as a few degrees of frost soon injuie 
them. 

Waloheren is also similar to the Cauliflower 
as regards hardmess, and, though I inolude it in 
my list, it is not so reliable as the Protecting, 
the heads not being so well covered with foliage. 
On the other hand, it is earlier than the one 
named and valuable as a succession to summer 
Cauliflowers. Last season I had some half dozen 
varieties of early Broccoli on trial. One I grew 
in 1896 was so excellent that I gave it more 
space lastyear. This was Button’s Superb Early 
White. In many respects it is not unlike the 
old Snow’s Winter White. Superb Early White 
is not a large Broccoli, but it has a beautiful 
head, perfect in shape, snowy white, and, what 
is so valuable, it is hardier than many I have 

? x}wn. In 1896 it stood the frost uninjured. 

his is in a measure owing to its dwarf, sturdy 
habit and abundance of thick leafage which 
covers the flower. This variety, sown in April, 
was ready early in January, and the heads, if 
lifted and storea in a shed or cellar, remain good 
for weeks. Another stock of great merit was 
Sandringham. This is a re-selected Snow’s 
White, and if the stock keeps as good as it was 
last year it will be a gain to growers, as it 
tnrnM in freely daring January, at a time the 
Broccoli is valuable. Christmas White promises 
to be a popular variety to follow the earliest 
kinds. The plant is a dwarf grower, with 
medium-sized leaves protecting tne head. It 
should be planted at the end of June or o&rW in 
Jnly for catting at the season named, as I nnd, 
like Snow’s, it must be given a fair season’s 
growth. G. 


Tomato Dessert.— The bright red fruits 
of this little Tomato are very attractive, and 
although of course the weight per plant would 
fall far below that from plants of the larger 
kinds, it is very free. They are liked in the 
raw state, and in any case they would improve 
the look of the dessert early in the season, even 
if the fruit was not cared for. They appear on 
long bunches in a two-ranked manner, not a 
spreading bunch as is usual, and a bunch taken 
off the full length and Uid on Vine leaves looks 
very pretty. The flavour is singularly sweet 
and pleasant, many people who do not care for 
ordinary varieties eating this. The plant is of 
good habit, the fruit setting freely and coming 
quickly to perfection. It is met with under a 
great many names.—H. 

Globe Artichokes. —These are now mak¬ 
ing a free growth, and will need feeding to get 
the best results, as, unless the heads are flewy 
and succulent, they are not so valuable. Now 
I is a good time to mulch with a fair thickness of 
rotten manure if the soil is light. I use cow- 
I manure, and fine it of great benefit, as it keeps 
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the roots «ool in hot. dry weather. Few plants 
will better repay oopions supplies of water or 
liquid* manure, as owins to the abundant leafage 
the rain does not readily reach the roots. I 
mulch and then use the hose freely in d^ 
weather. One thorough watering weekly will 
suffice, and the plants will give a larTO quantity 
of heads if kept well supplied with moisture. 
These plants will often produce too many heads, 
and in poor soils they will need thinning. It is 
also advisable to cut out the old stalks close to 
the soil after cutting, as these impoverish the 
plants if left.—8. 


QABDBN WORK.* 


Oonaervatory.— There should be no 
crowding of the plants. It is better and cheaper 
in the long run to throw out all plants which are 
out of condition, as sickly specimens detract 
from the beauty of those well grown and 
flowered. There is. in some gardens, plants 
retained in the collection which ought long ago 
to have been on the rubbish-heaps. All j^nts 
are easily propagated by cuttings, or seeds, or 
layers, and those who have not the means for 
propagation may buy young plants cheaply, but 
every gardener knows enough about the propa* 
^tion of even hard-woodea plants to keep up 
his stock if he feels so disposed. A few bell* 
glasses and a shady spot in the greenhouse 
or in a frame will strike nearly everything in 
the greenhouse or conservatory at this season. 
8 indy peat, pressed Arm. with a layer of sand on 
the top and 2 inches of drainage in the bottom, 
covers with a bell-glass, form a suitable cutting- 
bed for all hard-wooded plants. There are 
certain details which require judgment and 
punctuality. The inside of the Wl-glasses 
must be wiped dry every morning, othermse the 
cuttings may damp off*. The regulation of the 
moisture t) be given is important, for the young 
cuttings when forming roots most be kept in an 
equable condition or milure may occur. When 
the cuttings begin to grow the bell-glasies must 
be tilted on one side to harden growth, and 
later on the glasses removed altogether and the 
cuttings gradually inured to full Tight and sun¬ 
shine. Faded flowers and yellow or discoloured 
folia^ should be remov^ at sight without 
waiting for any general clearing up. The best 
grown plants if seen under untidy conditions do 
not look their best. If done with judgment, 
liquid-manure may be given in a weak state to 
most plants advancing to the flowering stage. 

Stove. —Growing specimens of foliage and 
flowering plants, if they are likely to need a 
shift, should have it now before the days begin 
to shorten, but some things, such as Eucharis 
Lilies, flower better when potbound, as liquid- 
manure can be given when the spikes are start¬ 
ing—in fact. I generally commence a course of 
liquid-manure as soon as I want the spikes to 
appear, as it seems to accelerate their growth. 
Never keep plants that require ripening in the 
slove; they will do it better in a drier, cooler 
atmosphere. It is well to bear in mind that thrips 
are fond of smooth, hard foliage, such as Crotons, 
Dracmnas, India-rubber-plants, etc., and they 
are rapid workers. But they are easily kept do wn 
by the vaporiser—only do this before the foliage 
i 3 inj ured. Young plants of Gardenias, Bonvar- 
diu, and other things, should be potted off or 
shifted into larger pots as required. All plants 
should be kept a little closer tor a few days after 
repotting, and have less water at the roots till 
they are working in the new soil. Shade should 
be used when necessary to prevent the plants 
being injured or even distressed overmuch by 
the hot sunshine. Night temperature may be 
anything over 60 den. now. and unless cold 
weather returns, the ores may be allowed to go 
out. 

OtiryBantliemuiIia are now growing 
freely and will need daily attention in the 
matter of syringing, watering, and regulation 
of the growth. Insects also will require looking 
after. We think our plants have been very 
clean, and we have not seen many earwigs. 
These, doubtless, will come in time as we have 
never altogether escaped them yet. It is rather 
remarkable what a dead set they make against 
oertain kinds, whilst others close to. like them 
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in appearano^ altogether escape. Sometimes 
much barm is done by injudicious watering. 
The only way to grow good Chrysanthemums is 
to place them altogether in some person’s charge 
and not permit anyone to toucn them. Tms 
places that person on his mettle, and if he is 
worth his salt he does his best, and his best is 
generally good enough to produce useful results. 
Those who grow exhibition flowers must, of 
course, food with stimulants, and ou^ht to grow 
a few stock plants under a slow-feeding system. 
The best way is to plant out two or throe plants 
of each kina, and not let them flower, and so 
have plenty of strong, healthy cuttings in good 
time. 

Vine borders •— ventilation, etc.— 

Inside borders want careful management now. 
and outside borders, if well-drained, will require 
mere water than falls from the clouds. With a 
heavy crop of Grapes swelling rapidly there is 
not much danger of over watering, and liquid- 
manure may b) used freely. Ventilation is even 
more important than the condition of the roots, 
as Vine roots will go deeper into the earth 
after moisture, but the leaves shut up in a glass 
case cannot help themselves. Vineries should 
never be altogether closed, and there should be 
means of ventilation in the ridge to pwmit of 
night air being admitted without letting in rain. 
Nighu air is more necessary to small, low houses 
thim large lofty ones. The low house soon gets 
stuffy, and if shut up after the sun strikes the 
roof something will go wrong. Either mildew 
or scalding wm happen and the crop be spoiled. 

Orchard-house •—Mora demand is coming 
for good early Nectarines, and Cardinal, Early 
Rivers. Lord Napier, and Humboldt are sdl 
good high-colourei fruits and may be grown in 
pots. Cardinal is the best early kind, and the 
truits are of good size and flnely coloured. 

Window g^ardenlnff —Very pretty just 
now are the various forms of Oampuiula 
isophylla in baskets or hanging-pots. Another 
pretty plant for a suspended pot or basket is 
Saxifraga sarmentosa (Bdobher of Thousands), 
and for a sunny window nothing can equal the 
Mesembryanthemums. 

Outdoor fi^rden. —Seeds of Pansies, Car¬ 
nations, Primulas, Auriculas, Polyanthus. Sweet 
Williams. Antirrhinums, Forget-me-nots, may 
bo sown now. The Primrose family are beat 
sown as soon as the seeds are ripe, which would 
be in most places a little earlier than this. 
Where convenient, germination will be better 
carried out if the seeds are sown in boxes and 
placed in a cold-frame and shaded when the sun 
is hot. Look over Roses to remove faded 
flowers, and pick off seed pods from Rhododen¬ 
drons and Azileas. Beds of Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons, especially if recently planted, 
should be mulched and well watei^. This 
class of plants does best in moist, rather shady 
spots. Use the hoe frequently even if there are 
no weeds. A loose surface is beneflcial to 
growth and keeps out drought. Give liquid- 
manure to Roses. Sweet Peas, Hollyhocks. 
Dahlias. Phloxes. Asters. Stocks, etc. The 
more Sweet Peas are cut. the longer they flower, 
as it keeps the plants from seeding. Earwigs 
are giving trouble in many gardens. The onTy 
remedy is to trap them in every possible way, 
suchas pots of Moss on the top of stakes, crunjpled 
sheets of paper among the foliage, short lengths 
of hollow Bean-stalks or canes placed among the 
plants. These should be examined often and 
the insects destroyed. Rose budding and Car¬ 
nation layering is in progress now. 

Fruit fi^arden. — Strawberries may be 
planted as soon as the ground and the plants are 
ready. Make the ground fairly Arm before 
planting, and plant with a hole large enough to 
spread the roots out a bit. Do not let the plants 
stand about in small pots and get checked and 
starved before planting. Where the plants are 
not permitted to stand on the same spot more 
than two or at the most three years, IS inches 
apart each way will be space enough. A mulch of 
old Mushroom manure srill keep the moisture 
about the roots and ensure an early start. The 
summer pruning will be in operation now. 
Where the trees are showing signs of weakness 
at the bottom, especially waU-trees and espaliers, 
prune the top half of the trees flrst, and leave 
the bottom a fortnight or longer. The regula¬ 
tion of the young growth in summer is the key 
Vj til® Bitqatfon 1 ^ regards the strength qr weak¬ 


ness of particular trees or parts of trees. Now 
that the flrst crop has for the most part bron 
gathered off Figs under glass where the trees 
are forced, the syringe must be brought into 
active use again, and liquid-manure given freely. 
The second crop of Figs is usually much more 
proliflc than the flrst, but the fruits are com¬ 
monly smaller, hence the value of the mulch and 
liquid-manure. Keep down lateral growths on 
Peaches and Vines. Melons swelling a crop 
should be nourished with stimulants from time 
to time, though they must be better kept away 
from the main stems. 

Vegretable gB,rden.^Aa fast as the early 
crops of Peas, Potatoes, etc., are cleared off, flU 
up with something likely to be useful. Turnips, 
Early Horn Carrots, Winter Spinach, IVipoli 
Onions, Walcheren Cauliflowers, are some of the 
crops which may be sown or planted, and spare 
corners anywhere may be filled thickly with 
Coleworts, and Lettuce and Endive for autumn 
and winter salads are inmortant. It is custom¬ 
ary to sow only Tripoli Onions now, but White 
Spanish and Brown Globe may be sown. 
Usually the first week in August is time enough 
to sow Onions, and if they follow early Pota¬ 
toes, and the ground was well prepaid and 
manured for the Potatoes, all that is required 
now is to give a light dressing of soot or a mix¬ 
ture of soot and superphosphate, and hoe it in 
deeply; rake fine, and draw the drills. Toma¬ 
toes, where trained thinly and side-shoots 
removed, are doing well. Under glass some 
stimulants should be given. We are mulching 
with Moss-litter-manure; this saves time in 
watering, and the roots run freely in it. A 
little top-dressing of good loam and manure will 
be beneficial to Cucumbers. The growth must 
be kept thin. If there is a spare frame, fill it 
with Ne Plus Ultra French Beans. Keep the 
lights, off for the present. E. Hobday. 


THB ooMiHo waam work. 

Sztrctcts from a Garden Diary. 

Jvly S4kh .—Pat in cuttings of Hollyhocks in 
frame. Thinned the growth of Dahlias and 
mulched with manure. Sowed seeds of variouB 
hardy annuals for spring bedding. Pricked out 
Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Foxgloves, etc. 
Sowed more C&bbages and Lettuces. Planted 
out late Celery, including a bed of the Tarnip- 
roobed variety. The latter, of course, are 
planted on the surface about 18 inches apaH. 

July S5th .—Budded Rosea and layered Car¬ 
nations. The bark of the standard Brier works 
well now, and these will have attention first. 
The dwarfs, both Brier and Manetti, may be 
worked any time by drawing the earth away 
from the stems. Finished potting Cyclamens. 
These are no w all in cold-frames on coal-ash-beds. 
Shifted on a lot of young Palms and seedling 
Ferns. 

July > 7 / 1 .—Summer pruned wall-trees and 
espjdiers, taking those tr^ in hand first which 
are making strong wood, and cutting foreright 
shoots back to four leaves. Where the spurs 
are old and much crowded, some of the weak 
shoots were cut clean out. Opened out the 
young wood of Figs on walls, and nailed it in to 
ripen. There is a good crop of Figs—in fact, 
those old trees of the Brown Turkey seldom fail 
to bear well. 

July 2/th .—Sowed Mimonette Macbett in 
o-inch and 6-inoh pots. A few seeds were sown 
in small pots, and will be grown on as single 
plants. Placed Strawberries intended For 
forcing in fruiting pots. This work extends 
over several weeks, as many are forced, and tJhe 
strongest plants are taken first and placed by 
themselves. Later on will come later sorts. 
Sowed a fe w of herbaceous C ilceolarias. Shifted 
on double white Primulas. 

July $Sfh.—G3Lve liquid-manure to inside 
borders of late vinery and Peaoh-honse. 
Thinned the young wood of Gooseberries and 
Red Currants. Planted new bed of Straw¬ 
berries, and having secured enough plants, all 
the remaining runners are cleared from the 
plants, and the land cleaned between the rows. 
Thinned growth of TomatoM under glass, and 
gave a sprinkling of artificial manure and 
watered it. 

July B9th .—Shifted on Primulas and Ciner 
rarj«^. aqd placed in pofd-fraoqe. ^rqned l^ol^ 
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PelargoniuniB and put in cuttings. Stopped 
and tiM in Cucumbers. Staked and tied late- 
otted Chrysanthemums. All spare time is 
evoted to surface stirring among the plants 
with a hoe. Watered fruit-trees on south walls. 
Potted the last batch of Tuberoses. Earlier 
Tuberoses moved into heat to get the flowers 
open as rec|uired. Mulched Asters with old 
cow-manure. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


EVODIA ELEQANS. 

This is a rare, but, as our illustration suggests, 
a very graceful and beautiful stove plant. 
The Evodias are little grown, but they possess 
a distinct charm, and are not very diHicult to 


below the surface in pans, using rather coarse 
silver-sand with the compost, and as the seed is 
sometimes longer in germinating than at others, 
it may be necessary on occasion to lightly prick 
over the surface before the seedlings appear. 
The latter may remain in the seed-pans long 
enough to get the second leaf—only one appear¬ 
ing at first—and here the advantage of thin 
sowing is apparent. A temperature at night of 
about 6(> degs. is ample at this stage, and the 
house may be, if possible, kept a little closer 
when the young seedlings are placed into the 
small pots. The little bulbs and roots should be 
liftod out with as little disturbance as possible, 
and as the former in the early stages rest on 
the surface, they must be potted just a little 
lower. At this and subsequent shifts the com¬ 
post may consist of good fibrous loam three 
parts to one of peat and leaf-mould, adding to 



Evodia elejfaiis. From a photograph by Col, Taylor, Norbiton Avenue, Norbiton, Surrey. 


manage. The photograph was taken from a 
plant in Messrs. Sander & Co.’s nursery at St. 
Albans. 


CYCLAMEN CULTURE. 

There are few more useful plants than the 
Persian Cyclamen, and its popularity is well 
deserved. A few years ago, when a good deal 
of stir was caused by nursery firms showing 
plants that had been grown from seed in a^ut 
a year, this culture at the time being by no 
means general, in certain places the idea that 
these fine plants were grown in a high tempera¬ 
ture gainM ground, and even now the older 
plants are given greater heat than they need. 
Phe Cyclamen is a greenhouse plant, and there 
ia no need of stove treatment at any time. All 
tlmt is needed is a genial, moist temperature 
with all the light possible in the earlier stages, 
and shade from bright sunshine later in the 
Boasou. The best time to sow the seed is 
undoubtedly as soon as it is ripe. The longer it 
ifl exposed to the air the weaker its germinating 
power. Care is necessary in sowing the seed, 
the capsules bursting and wasting it if allowed 
to remain too long on the plant. Sheets of 
white paper ma^ bo laid between the pots, and 
the seM-pods picked when fully ripe before they 
bunt. Sow thinly with a dibber about i inch 
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this a little well-dried cow-manure and a plenti¬ 
ful sprinkling of coarse sand. At the first pot¬ 
ting this cannot, of course, be used in a rough 
state, but when the larger size is reached the 
rougher the better. The above is what 1 use 
here as compost, but where it is ditllcult to 
obtain any of the ingredients, the best at hand 
must be substituted. Soil, of course, is an 
important matter, but careful atmospheric 
treatment is far more eo. The best position 
for the plants all through the spring and 
summer is on the light, open stages in low span- 
roofed houses, or else on temporary shelves 
fixed fairly close to the roof glass. In the 
latter position they are, of course, apt to dry 
up rapidly and the roots are checked, so exam¬ 
ination of the pots twice daily in summer is 
imperative. The shift into the flowering j^ts 
may take place at any time between the middle 
of J uly and the end of September, according, of 
course, as the plants are early or late. 1 have 
found that seeas sown in the latter month are 
fine plants by the end of July and may be potted 
then. These should commence to flower in 
November and go on till March at least, and are 
the most useful batch. 

Regarding the resting treatment after the 
plants have flowered, there is a great difference 
of opinion among growers. Whichever is the 
right way, there is no doubt the careless prac¬ 


tice of standing them as thick as they can pos¬ 
sibly stand in dark pits, frames, or elsewhere is 
decidedly wrong. No air reaches the leaves, 
and these natur^ly soon turn yellow and drop. 
Some of the plants are very dry, while others 
are wet, for it is impossible to tell whether they 
want water or not. In one case they are starved 
and weakened ; in the other the roots are all 
killed, and the bulbs are sure to start badly. 
My plan is to remove the light shading pro¬ 
vided while the plants are in flower, and water 
as usual until the foliage shows signs of ripen¬ 
ing. Then the water supply is gradually with¬ 
held, and the plants have a month or two at 
midsummer without any water at all. In some 
cases all the foliage dies off; in others a few of 
the younger, strong leaves remain, but these, 
as a rule, fall as soon as the bulbs commence 
to grow. Repot when signs of growth 
appear after a good soaking of water has 
been given. WHith these old plants it is 
safest to leave the top of the bulb just above 
the compost line. Shake out most of the old 
material from the roots, and pot fairly firm. 
Water as little as possible until the roots have 
had time to get out into the new material, and 
keep a moist growing temperature about them. 
Light syringing are helpful in all stages of the 
OTowth of the Cyclamen, but the water must be 
discharged in a very fine spray and as far as 
possible applied to the undersides of the leaves 
rather tlum the upper. For feeding the plants 
use weak guano-water at frequent intervals 
alternately with the same quality of clarified 
soot-water, the good effect of the latter being 
especially apparent in the healthy appearance 
of the foliage. Should thrips or green-fly 
appear, fumigate or vaporise the house at once. 


FRUIT. 


PEACH TREES IN POTS. 

If the amateur could occasionally get a glance 
at the Peach-trees in pots often exhibit^ by 
Messrs. Rivers, of the Sawbridgeworth 
Nurseries, it would be a lesson in culture 
diflUcult to describe, as, unless ample attention 
is given to details, the trees in pots are not a 
profitable mode of culture. When starting it is 
essential to get good trees, but these are not at 
all costly, as our leading fruit growers now 
make a speciality of this branch, and pot up the 
kinds of Peaches and other fruits most suitable 
for pot work. With regard to the house in 
which the trees are grown there must be room 
here, but, as the plants only need the house six 
or seven months out of the twelve, it may be 
utilised for other things when the trees are in 
their autumn quarters, say for such plants as 
Chrysanthemums, or, what is better, by having 
two lots of trees, so that a later kind may m 
perfecting its fruit while others are at rest. To 
manage the last-named process well some know¬ 
ledge of culture is needed, as the amateur 
cannot be expected to succeed even where 
growers often fail. The trees should be 
selected, say, in the early autumn, and 
potted up in November. The soil should 
be a good holding of somewhat stiff loam, with 
a portion of fine mortar-rubble or wood-ashes. 
Ample drainage is necessary, with some bone- 
meal mixed with the soil. Large bones have a 
tendency to sour the soil before root action is 
active, and breed fungus in some cases. At 
the potting each tree must be made as firm as 
possible, as a loose soil will not make the sturdy 
growth needed, and it gives much trouble in 
watering. Ten-inch to 12-inch pots are ample 
for young trees, and some growers use even a 
size smaller at the start, as the difficulty is to 
keep the roots in check as the trees attain age. 

Trees just potted are not hard forced the first 
season, and with two sets of trees one may be 
housed and kept as cool as possible, and the 
other plunged up to the rim in ashes in the 
open. The plunging is to prevent frost from 
damaging roots, ana when the potting is done 
early in the autumn the trees begin to root as 
soon as potted, if not too much watered. I 
always find it best to get the pots full of roots, 
and I have often potted up one year, say in the 
autumn, plunged the trees in an open place, 
grown there during the summer, and then forced 
the next season. If a crop is taken only a light 
one should be allowed, and the trees will need 
constant attention, say from March till June, 
in stopping gros shoots, removing weak ones, or 
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disbudding at the start—that is, removing the 
surplus buds, and keraing the centres of the 
trees open, so that the »uit when it is swelling 
is able to get ample light and air to colour and 
mature. Stopping and budding is the most 
difficult process the amateur has to encounter, 
but the Peach and Nectarine always bear on 
the wood made the previous year, and each 
shoot of the tree is so studded with buds that if 
all were allowed to come it would be unduly 
crowded, therefore a goodly portion are removed 
just as they break, in order to build up the 
fruiting wood for another season. In removing 
buds always get shoots what is termed 
close home—that is, at the base of the 
shoot. If this is done it will form next 
year’s fruiting wood, and the trees are more 
compact than when shoots are obtained 
at a greater distance from the base. Always 
leave a bud or shoot above a fruit, as the latter 
cannot develop if there is no wood or leaves to 
draw sap and promote growth, but after the 
fruit is ripe the wood or shoot that bore the 
fruit may be cut out. This will leave the new 
shoot, advised at the base, to ripen and mature 
for next season’s fruiting. When once the work 
is understood it will fa« most interesting, and 
the next item is giving the moisture during the 
growth. Pot-trees need much moisture; in fact, 
from the time the blossom opens till the leaves 
fall they should never be dry. Plunging during 
growth will save labour greatly, but care is 
needed not to over-water at the start, as little is 
r< quired. Rejpotting should be done in October, 
and after the fruit is cleared the trees may be 
plunged in the open. With two lots of trees it 
will be necessary to set the flowers of the second 
lot under glass after the}' may be in the open 
for a time, and we delay flowering by placing 
under a north wall, but finish under glass after 
the earlier forced trees are removed. Trees in 
pots take food freely in shape of liquid-manure 
and need much syringing to keep them free of 
insect pests when in growth. W. 


Strawberries now flruiting: and 
other stock. —Amongst these there will not 
bo much to be done now, save to keep down the 
weeds where any appear and to water late 
varieties if they stand in need of it. Late 
kinds, as Latest of All and Waterloo, require a 
liberal supply of water for them to perfectly 
develop their crops. In spite of liming, slugs 
are still giving some trouble, so I have placed 
^oiue more litter around the plants where the 
fruit was not too far advanceu. Placed around 
each plant in the form of a support to the spikes 
which are borne down by their weight close 
upon the first mulching, this will help to keep 
the fruit cleaner and fresher. Whilst attending 
to the layering for forcing, do not overlook the 
fact that layers from pots make the best plants 
also for new plantations in the open. It may 
take a little longer time even when work is 
pressing in other directions, but it is worth the 
eflbrt to accomplish it, and in any case it should 
be done as soon as the crop is cleared off. Of 
course, where room can be given up to growing 
n stock of plants on purpose for layering, the 
flower trusses being out off, it is the best plan 
to adopt, and I doubt not it might well be an 
extended practice, as more vigorous and rather 
earlier runners can thus be had. Where the old 
plants from forcing have been put out the water¬ 
ing must be regularly attended to until it is 
seen that they are well established, and even 
occasionally afterwards. Alpine Strawberries 
raised from seed this year are now establishing 
themselves, after having been pricked out into 
Celery boxes, being for a few days kept close in 
cold-frames. In another week these will be well 
exposeil to keep them as sturdy as possible. 
Those a year older are now being gone over, all 
the flower trusses being removed to give them 
more strength for autumn cropping. These 
will then come into fruit towards the end of 
August or a little earlier perhaps. A mulch¬ 
ing of leaf-soil, road-scrapings, and old Mush¬ 
room-bed-manure, into which the roots will 
soon find their way, is also being given. The 
mulching with clean litter will then follow 
as speedily as possible, the beds thus being 
completed for the time. Plants of the Alpine 
Strawberry that are two years old or a little 
more from seed are now bearing heavy crops and 
will continue to do so until the end of August. 
This year aga^^i^ese were r^ with Royal 
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Sovereign. Do not attempt to raise a stock of the 
Alpine Strawberries from runners taken from 
old beds ; it is utter folly to do so. This is the 
chief reason why the Alpine Strawberry has 
never been more popular than it has. Never go 
beyond taking runners from the seedling plants 
direct. It is worthy of note, however, that 
strong runners, if now taken off with roots and 
potted up into 4^-inch pots, being afterwards 
plunged in the open, will when well established 
give a late crop of fruit this season from the 
middle of October onwards for a few weeks. 
Those who are growing the new French Straw¬ 
berry St. Joseph will do well to secure the 
runners early and prove what this variety is 
capable of accomplishing. I have taken all the 
runners and intend to give it a thorough trial for 
late forcing. By its appearance it will only need 
4i-inch pots ; it may, however, gain in \igoar 
when rapid propagation is not resorted to for 
the necessary increase of stock.—T. 


GAGE PLUMS. 

Few fruits in their season are more appreciated 
than the Green Gage Plum, and amateurs can 
grow these Plums well if the soil is suitable. In 



Plum OuUin’s CioMen Gage. 


many parts of the country the soil is poor, but j 
in a small garden it can be made better, so that | 
the roots can make a fair growth. In certain 
soils, such as a thin, dry, shallow one, these 
trees do not do well. Though they thrive well 
they make too much wood. It is not this 
strong wood that produces a crop, as fretjuently 
such trees bear very small crops indeed. They 
are also much infested with insect pests, and 
suffer badly from drought. As is well known. 
Plums do much better in some places than 
others ; indeed, if the term can be applied, they 
nre at home in certain districts. Kent, 
Worcester, and Hereford are noted counties for 
these fruits, and there the soil in many instances 
is loamy, and though well drained produces 
very fine fruits. In such soil the trees make a 
compact, fruitful growth, needing little pruning, 
and are not gross as they are in diverse soils. 

I am aware amateurs cannot give these trees 
the moat suitable soil, but in such land I 
certainly would nob advise planting Gage Plums 
largely, as the trees cover the soil, preventing 
other crops doing well. Of course, as a wall- 
tree better cultivation can be given, but I have 


seen the best crops from bush and standard trees 
in the o{Mn. The wood is better and there is 
less cutting-back. I find the Gage Plum is most 
vigorous when there is an ample supply of new 
wo(^ yearly, as this gives the best fruit. The 
varieties of Plums are very numerous, and 
even in the Gage section there is no lack. 
Many kinds have received different names— 
take the ordinary Green Gage. This may be 
had under quite a dozen distinct names, and 
this is most confusing to the amateur. Few 
fruit-trees come truer from seed than the Plum 
-—I mean from the stone—and some excellent 
kinds have been produced thus. They are often 
superior for the garden to those raised from 
suckers, as the trees from seed do not so readily 
produce sucker-growth and live to a much 
greater age. The Plum, no matter where 
grown, does not like a dry soil. On the other 
hand, if too wet or heavy canker is troublesome, 
and no matter what stone fruits be grown it will 
be found that a dry soil is not good ; it causes 
gamming and invites insect pests. On the 
other hand, avoid manures, unless in the 
shape of a mulch on the surface of the soil, as if 
given to young trees at planting time it builds 
up gross wood and ends in canker or gumming. 
In this note I need not dwell at length 
upon culture, as the amateur cannot 
always deal with the best ways, and 
really there are few, as the Plum is 
more suitable grown in bush form or as a 
standard. I am aware in some soils a 
fair amount of success has followed the 
cordon system, but I do not advise it 
fur Plums, as the severe cutting and 
stopping back to keep the trees in 
shape does away with the new or young 
wood so necessary for the prospect of 
a crop. Wall culture in exposed places 
is worth trying, but we get much better 
results from open ground trees than 
walla, and often the amateur needs the 
small amount of wall .space for other 
things, such as Apricots, Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, Cherries, and Pears. There 
can be no doubt whatever but that early 
autumn planting with all atone fruit is 
desirable, as it is well to get the trees 
well settled before heat and drought can 
affect them. I find once the trees re¬ 
ceive a check in this W’ay they never 
form such shapely trees in the years to 
come. By early planting, I mean before 
Christmas is past; iude^, as soon as 
the leaves have fallen is the best time to 
plant stone fruit, no matter the kind. 
1 now come to varieties. 

Early Transparent Gauk. — This 
variety is less known than others, as 
it may be termed one of the newer 
Plums, and it is a good kind for ama¬ 
teurs to grow on account of its crop, 
size, and quality. The fruit is large, 
roundish, somewhat flattened, a green¬ 
ish-yellow, dotted and blotched with 
led or crimson spots, remarkably rich ; 
in fact, quite etjual to the old Green 
Gage in this respect, and very juicy. In 
bears well and grows strongly, ripening 
earlier than the old Green Gage. This 
is one of the Messrs. Rivers’ seedlings, 
and does well on a cool wall or in bush 
and standard form. 

Green Ga(jk, Old.— This is too well known 
to need description, but, without doubt, is one of 
the best and richest of all the Plums. It is not 
always the freest bearer if in light ground or 
grown in rich soils. In these it well repays 
root-pruning. It does best with me as a small 
bush, as birds destroy the buds on standard 
trees, and in all gardens, where Plums do well, 
this variety should be grown ; it is alvrays a 
favourite for the dessert. 

Dknniston’s Superb Gaqe. — This is a 
beautiful fruit, larger than the old Green, and 
a delicious Plum in season the middle of August. 
It is valuable for its free growth, good bearing, 
and its size. In the north this variety is well 
worth a wall and protection when in bloom, as 
it relays shelter. On the other hand, in Plum 
districts it does well as a standard or bush ; it 
is a large yellow fruit, and very rich. 

Odllin’s Golden Gage. —A valuable fruit for 
the dessert, on account of its size and quality. 
The fruit is very large, roundish oval, bright 
greenish-yellow streaked with g^een, a distinct 
Gage Plum, early,,and the tree grows in almost 
urigi' il iiQm 
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any form, but in cold districts is well worth a 
wall. I am aware that in a young state this 
variety is somewhat shy in bearing, but it bears 
grandly as the trees attain size, doing well as a 
standard. 

Reine Claude de Bavay Gage. —A round 
fruit, in season early in September, and one of 
the l^t of the Gages at the season named. It 
is a fair grower, good cropper, the tree very 
hardy and handsome in bush or pyramid form, 
rarely failing to produce a crop; but is not 
suitable in light poor land, as here too much 
wood is formed. 

Transparent Gage. —A large roundish fruit, 
greenish-yellow, and of great exeellence; the 
hdsh when fully ripe is quite transparent, rich, 
juicy. It is well worth a wall in cold soils, 
though the tree is vigorous and hardy, and a 
fair cropper given a good position. W. 


OUTDOOR PliANTS. 

A SILVERY ROCKFOIL (SAXIFRAGA 
LONGIFOLIA). 

This beautiful species has long been considered 
the queen of the silvery or crusted-leaved sec¬ 
tion, and when doing well 
and in robust health it is 
certainly a most valuable 
{•ubjeot for the rockery. 

The characterislic beauty 
of its huge rosettes of 
silver crusted foliage, its 
immense columns of innu¬ 
merable pearly white 
howeia, and above all the 
ease with which it may 
|je grown, mark it at once 
as a most desirable sub- 
jectfor every rock-garden. 

Even where the conditions 
cannot reasonably be ecn- 
sidered as favourable as 
in its native habitat, it is 
not at all unusual to eee 
the individual rosettes 
over a foot in diameter, 
many of the leaves being 
each close on 7 inches or 
8 inches in length. Its 
headquarters are the Py¬ 
renees, where it may bo 
seen in quantity clothing 
effectively the surface of 
almost perpendicular rocks 
above the Val d’Ari/.e, 
the Vall^ d’Eslunb^, 

Houte du Morborc^, in the 
Hautes Pyrenees, etc. 

This simple fact has given 
rise to many of the fail¬ 
ures experienced by the 
traveller with a mild taste 
for rock-gardening. The 
rosettes, where they can 
fie safely gathered, are 
pulled roughly from the 
rocks and sent home with 
instructions to plant them 
in a brick wall, as being 
the nearest available posi¬ 
tion to their native rooks ; 
they, of course, fail, both 
because half of the roots 

have been destroyed, but chiefly because there 
is nothing in common between Nature’s rock¬ 
eries and a modern brick wall; indeed, it would 
be something akin to the miraculous if a single 
rosette was alive a month after. If the collec¬ 
tor could have followed the roots of these 
Saxifrages he would have found them feet, 
perhaps yards, in the crevices of the rocks cool 
and moist, while the part on the surface is 
quite diy. These are just the conditions that 
suit 8 . longifolia, and this may be easily 
managed even on small rock-garaens, with 
layers ef stones, etc. It is always safest, how¬ 
ever, to secure seed of these alpines. They can 
all ^ raised in a cold-frame and soon make 
good-sized plants. They can either be kept in 
pans or boxes, or planted out in suitable spots 
on the rookery ; the more exposed the better 
they will thrive. When a rosette throws a 
flower-stem it dies off, as most of this section 
do; seedj, however, are usually ripened by 
which the stock may kept up. ijts near 


allies, S. crustata, lingulata, etc., are all very 
handsome, and well worthy of a place even in 
select collections. 


Tufted Pansiee unhealthy (Pamy 
grower ).—At this season the plants should be 
flowering profusely. In addition, the exception¬ 
ally hot weather has caused many of the finest 
blossoms to shrivel before attaining full size. 
Plants subjected to such conditions naturally 
soon give evidence of the strain upon their 
health and vigour. As we have repeatedly 
stated, spent blossoms should be persistently 
removed, and once or twice through the flowering 
season it is well just to remove all dead flowers 
and buds. This gives the free-flowering plants 
of the Tufted Pansy a well-earned rest, and also 
a short time to recuperate. You need have no 
anxiety regarding treating; the plants in the 
manner proscribed, os within a week of de¬ 
nuding them of every bud and blossom they 
will again be bright with flowers. If you care 
to take the trouble to observe the blossoms as 
they develop, you will notice that the first to 
unfold are generally very poor, and this may 
lead you to suppose this somewhat drastic method 
of culture is altogether wrong. But you will 
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observe that the second lot of buds, and those 
succeeding them, are more vigorous, and the 
flowers resulting from them also large and 
handsome. At ^e same time, it is a goM plan 
to use one of the smaller Dutch hoes, and with 
this stir the soil between the plants and rows. 
The effect of this will soon make itself seen 
upon the plants, and if this be supplemented by 
a thorough watering, first with clear water, 
followed by an application of liquid-manure, an 
impetus will be given to the growth of the 
plant, and sturdiness and vigour result. A 
mulching of thoroughly rotten horse-manure 
between the plants, and placed well round the 
collar of each one, will keep the soil cool, and 
provide welcome food for the surface roots to 
revel in. 

Sweet Peas—early display falling 

{Odorata ).—It is somewhat ditficult for us to 
accurately state why your Sweet Peas appear 
to be losing vigour. To grow Sweet Peas satis¬ 
factorily, dig the ground deeply, and, if it be 


possible, take out a deep trench before sowing 
or transplanting, and place in the trench a 
quantity of thoroughly good manure, covering 
this some inches in depth with ordinary garden 
soil before the sowing or planting. If your 
Sweet Peas were planted in shallow and poor 
soil, we can understand the cause of faimre. 
Keep all spent blossoms removed, and do not 
allow the plants to run to seed. An excellent 
display may always be had by going over the 
plants or rows each day, or on alternate days, 
and on these occasions cut a goodly number of 
blossoms for home decoration, at the 
same time removing spent blossoms, and 
there should always he a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of blooms left to make a bright dis¬ 
play. Lightly fork the soil between the clumps 
of plants occasionally, and the same remark 
also applies to those plants arranged in rows. 
At this season, too, a mulching of some goo<l 
rotten manure is specially wmcome. During 
hot and dry weather copious waterin^p may be 
given with advantage. A good rule is that of 
going through the collection with clear water 
nrst, and this must be applied without stint. 
By the time the water has to a large extent been 
absorbed, follow with an equally large supply of 
manure-water. With most of the concentrated 
manures directions for use are given, which 
should, in all cases, be absolutely followed. 
As a general rule, half-an-ounce to a gallon c>f 
water will be a safe quantity to use. As a 
stimulant, and also to heighten the colours of 
the flowers, as a separate and final food supply, 
use sulphate of ammonia, at the rate of a 
quarter-of-an-ounce to a gallon of water. Satisfy 
yourself that this is dissolved thoroughly before 
its application is decided upon. 


TIGER LILIES. 

There are several forms of the Tiger Lily in 
our gardens, and the one that is now in most 
geaeral cultivation is the variety splendens or 
(.ibopoldi, which differs in many well-marked 
features from the typical Lilium tigrinum. The 
principal items of difference from an ornamen¬ 
tal pioint of view are the larger and brighter- 
coloured blossoms, and the fact that the foliage 
is as a rule retained in better condition than in 
the other forms of the Tiger Lily. The spots on 
the petals, too, are larger than in any of the 
others. Besides these we havo the double- 
flowered variety, which at one time was thought 
highly of, and it still remains as the best example 
of a aouble-flowered Lily in our gardens. Still, 
for all that it is not (at least, from my point of 
view) nearly so beautiful as the single forms. 
The variety Fortunei is extremely woolly in all 
stages of growth, and its flowers are rather lighter 
coloured than those of the others Enormous 
bulbs of this variety are sent here from Japan 
during the winter months, and favourably 
situa^ they push up a very strong stem, 
crowned by a large pyramidal shaped head of 
blossom. These varieties of the Tiger Lily vary 
somewhat in their season of blooming, the first 
to open being the typical kind, then the double- 
flowered form, closely followed by splendens, 
and last of all we have the variety Fortunei. 
The bulbs from Japan are much later in flower¬ 
ing than the other varieties, but when Fortunei 
is grown in this country, and under the same 
conditions as the others, it is not far behind 
them. The Tiger Lily and its several forms 
may all be regarded as good border Lilies, for 
they will flower well in ordinary garden soil. 
On the other hand, they are seldom happy 
under pot culture, unless it be the variety splen¬ 
dens, which proves very amenable to this mode 
of treatment. They are all perfectly hardy, 
and succeed well in good sandy loam. T. 


Dlanthus Atkinsoni.— For many years 
now I have mentioned this plant, and bo it 
understood this identical plant. There are some 
who still insist that it is not a perennial 
variety. My one specimen plant, now so full of 
flowers, and more brilliant than even the 
Poppies, is no less vigorous than ever, and in 
the identical place where it has flowered for a 
long series of summers. It is not more than 
1 ^ feet across, but it might have been much 
larger had it not been cut and culled from for 
cuttings every autumn. It proves infinitely 
more easy to now and propagate in this garden 
than the fine double-flowered Napoleon lU.—T. 
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of the West Indies, New Grenada, etc. It is 
cultivated in gardens in Demerara and India. 

Of the red*flowered kinds the handsomest is 
Z. carinata. I have seen this plant in July with 
flowers 1 foot high and 3 inches across, about a 
dozen of them in a 6-inoh pot. It will not 
thrive out-of-doors unless when lifted in winter. 
In India it is naturalised as well as being 


way of a strong-growing Hybrid PerjMtual. A 
very attractive feature of the single Kugosas is 
the ready way in which they produce their 
gorgeous fruit or seed-pods. Whilst the above 
variety and other double kinds seed freely, the 
seed-pods are not so strong as the singles. 
Blanc double de Courbet makes a grand head 
budded upon a standard Brier. Another line 


THE ZEPHYR-FLOWERS. 

Of the thirty species of Zeph 3 rranthes described, 
not more than half-a-dozen have hitherto proved 
of any real value as garden plants. In size and 
beauty of flowers the genus is about the equal 
of Crocus, but in cultivation the Zephyranthes 
are, with few exceptions, difficult to manage. 
Z. Candida differs from all others known to us 
in several particulars, the chief being its hardi¬ 
ness and easy management under ordinary 
cultivation in a sunny border out-of-doors. We 
have tried almost all the other species of Zephy- 
ranthes with this treatment, but they everj 
one failed, whilst Z. Candida flourished and 
multiplied rapidly, until we have now a border 
tilled with it. This border is against the south 
wall of a greenhouse, and it is always moist. 
The soil is ordinary loam, in which the bulbs 
were planted about 4 inches apart. They have 
(ach since become crowded tufts, their leaves 
completely hiding the soil. This border was as 
gay with the flowers of the Zephyranthes last 
autumn as any border of Crocuses in spring. 
On very sunny days the flowers opened quite 
flat, and glistened like snow in the sunshine. 
Another character which distinguishes this 
species from the others is its evergreen foliage. 
It might be plentifully used as a sort of turf for 
the front of south buildings ; and the summer 
c tfect when the flowers expanded would be 
delightful. I have read somewhere of a border 
against a conservatory, I think in a Manchester 
garden, which was planted with this Zephy- 
lanthesand Oxalis Bowiei, whose flowers are 
nearly 2 inches across and coloured deep rose- 
red. The efifect of this combination must be 
particularly good. Apparently this Zephy¬ 
ranthes does not object to somewhat excessive 
moisture at the root all the year round. 

There are two other white-flowered species 
in cultivation—viz., Z. Atamaeco, the Atamasco 
Lily cf North America, where it grows in 
abundance in Carolina, Florida, etc., in swamps 
and other damp places. It is, when healthy, a 
robust-growing plant, about 1 foot high, with 
narrow linear leaves, and flowers larger than 
those of Z. Candida, pure white, the buds bright 
red. It does not thrive here except when 
planted in a pot and grown in a cool-frame or 
greenhouse where it must be kept dry in 
winter. If anyone has established this plant 
out-of-doors, some information as to the oon- 


Tlie Jaixuiese Rose Blanc de Courl)et in the Royal Gardens, Kew 


white is Mme. Georges Bruant, with buds 
almost like the Tea Rose Niphetos. When the 
new kinds are distributed that have flowered so 
well at Kew this year, we shall have a very 
good selection comprising the snow-white, rich 
and pale pink, and glowing crimson, and mrhaps 
some day a yellow. Rosa. 


plentiful in gardens oven in such tropical regions 
as Penaug. Z. grandiflora is another name for 
this fine plant. It thrives when planted in 
sandy loam in pots and grown in a sunny green¬ 
house. It must be kept dry in winter. W. 


ROsas 


striking cuttingBof Jaune Desprez 

Rose (Beginner ),—The present is a good time 
in which to put in some cuttings of the Tea and 
Noisette Rosea, including the above variety. 
We prefer to insert the cuttings under cloches 
or bell-glasses, but failing these then hand- 
lights or boxes, about 1 foot deep, with panes of 
g^s laid on top, would do. A sunny spot 
should be select^, but be i-nre to whitewash 
the glass, or the cuttings will be spoilt. Dig 
the ground, then put on top about 4 inches of 
loam, leaf-soil, and silver-sand in equal parts. 
The loam and leaf-soil should be sifted through 
a fine sieve, then all well mixed together. The 
beet cuttings to use are pieces of growth that 
have just blossomed. In some cases, however, 
this cannot be obtained. If not, then fairly 
firm wood will do, neither too soft nor too hard. 
(Generally speaking, the centre part of long 
climbing shoots is the best for cuttings. The 
cutting may be from 3 inches to 6 inches long, 
and where possible the foliage should not be 
1 omoved. By frequently sprinkling this foliage, 
say three or four times a day, the cutting is 
materially assisted. Do not omit to do this 
during very hot days. A slight spraying over 
every hour would even be a<l\ imble for the first 
few days. 

Treatment of Bankelan Rosea out- 
doora (B ).—We think you must have mis- 
understo^ the advice given last year. It is 
quite the correct treatment to shorten some of 
the old growths after flowering, in order that 
new wood mi^ be produced, but all voung wood 
that has not flowered should be laid in—that is 
to say, spread out carefully along the wall, so 
that it may become well ripened. Such young 
wood will often produce lateral growths the 
same summer. i'hese laterals should be 
shortened back in spring to two or three eves 
from where they break out. You will find a 
long article detailing the right treatment for 
these exquisite Roses in our issue of June 11th 
of last year. 

Rose Fortune'a Yellow.— Seeing some 
enquiries about the Rose “Fortune’s Yellow,” 
I should like to say that I have had one for the 
last ten years over part of a summer-house, but 
has never bloomed, or only very little ; indeed, 
I kept it for the sake of its prettv foliage. This 

C r I did not have it pruned at all, and it 
simply been a mass of bloom. Madame Be- 
rard, a very shy bloomer with me, has behaved 
in the same way. I should like to know if this 
is unusual ?—B., Cheticode Priory, 


THE JAPANESE ROSE BLANC DOUBLE 
DE COURBET. 

Japanese Roses are gradually 
„ umerous. This is a gratifying 

fact to dwellers near large towns, no Roses 
being more suitable for growing under adverse 
circumstances. The above variety is one of the 
moat beautiful of the tribe. Its flowers are of 
’purest white. The buds are exquisite, long, 
land pointed, two or three of them making a 
jflainty buttonhole. The expanded blossoms are 


The Rugosa 
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A Zfi>h) r-flower (Zephyranthes carinata). From a photoi^raj)!! hy Mr. Bland, Woodhank, 
Whitenhhey, Co. Antrim. 


flat and fairly double and of a good size. I 
think growers of these Roses are rather apt to 
allow them to take too much care of them¬ 
selves, and instead of having compact bushes 
we see far too many of a gaunt character. Of 
course, they will in time run up to a height of 
8 feet or so, but only under s|^ial conditions 
is this great height required. Therefore, when 
pruning, let them be treated somewhat in the 


ditions which suit it would be appreciated by 
bulb growers. 

The third white-flowered kind is Z. Treatise, 
which was introduced from the swamps of 
Florida. It is not easily distinguished from 
Z. Atamasco, and it does not thrive except 
when treated the same as that species. Z. tubis- 
patha, also white-flowered, is smaller and 
requires warm-house treatment, being a native 
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and although usually supposed to need swampy 
ground, few Irises will thrive better or give 
more satisfactory results in the ordinary mixed 
border; indeed, as a border plant it has few 
equals, the large showy flowers produced in 
great abundance, the luxuriant foliage and 
massiveness of the groups being extremely 
effective. I. ochroleuca gigantea has larger and 
finer flowers than the ordinary form, but differs 
in no other way. 1. Kerneriana differs only in 
its smaller flowers and much narrower leaves, 
and may possibly bs the wild original of the 
species. 

I. Monnieri andI. aurea (see cut) are closely 
allied species. I. aurea, a native of the Hima¬ 
layas, id a noble Iris, and was said to have been 
first raised at Fulham in IS40 from seeds sent by 
Dr. Hoyle. It seems to do best in a moist spot, 
and, when doing well, flowers freely ; the colour 
of the flowers is nearly the same as in 1. Mon- 


TALL IRISES. 

The OToup of Irises represented by I. spuria 
would seem to include many more so-called 
species than was ever dreamt of by the old-time 
botanists. In the case of Iris ochroleuca, the 
experience of Dr. Foster, who is doing for the 
Iris what others have done for Crocuses, Lilies, 
P.'eonies, etc., may be given. Some years ago a 
sowing was made of seeds from I. ochroleuca, 
which, so far as was known, were not the result 
of cross-fertilisation. Three years afterwards 
these seedlings flowered, and, curiously enough, 
there was not a true I. ochroleuca amongst 
them. To use Dr. Foster’s own words : “They 
were all such plants as might best be described 
by saying that they were tall, large-flowered, 
pale blue, or slaty-ooloured forms of I. spuria.” 
We have still another instance, though not so 
authentic as the above, in which seedlings of 1. 
aurea, the tall Himalayan 
species, proved only su¬ 
perior forma of uur com¬ 
mon Water Flag, difi'er--:- 

ing very little indeed to 

the casual observer. It » 

is well known now that a 

great many of our sup- ■ 

posed species in other 

groups, besides that of I. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS 


Asparagus infested (Dr. H. H. Black). 
—Y<jur Asparagus is attacked by the Asparagus- 
beetle (Orioceris asparagi), a by no means 
uncommon pest on that plant. The beetle 
usually makes its appearance just as the Aspara¬ 
gus is ready to cut, and as many of the beetles 
as can be found should be killed. They lay 
their eggs on the “Crass” as soon as it has 
somewhat grown up. They soon hatch, and the 
grubs then feed on the foliage. When full 
grown they fall to the ground, bury themselves, 
and each spins a papery kind of cocoon rouiul 
themselves, in which they become a chrysalis. 
The bed cannot very well be treated in any way 
to destroy the chrysalides, but the grubs may 
be destroyed by syringing or spraying the 
“ Grass ” with “ Paris-green.” Buy it in a 
paste, and mix 1 oz. in 12 gallons of water, and 
add twice as much lime as paste, which will 
prevent injury to the foliage; or use patafiin 
emulsion in the same way early in the season. 
The beetles are best killed by hand-picking. 
I.*ater on they may be shaken off the “ Crass ” 
into an open umbrella, or other receptacle.— 
G. S. S. 

China Asters attacked (F. Q.).^\i 
you would send some of the insects that are 
attacking your Asters I will gladly tell you 
what they are, but as you do not eay how they 
are attacked or give the least clue as to what 
part of the plant is injured, it is impossible for 
me or anyone ehe to say what has injured them. 
[ wish 1 bad the wisdom of the Prophet Daniel, 
but alas ! I have not. As to the insects in your 
Strawberry-bed, are you sure that they are 
wireworms, and not one of the snake millipedes ? 
If they are the former, I should give the bed a 
good dressing of gas-lime after you have removed 
the plants. If they are millipedes, give a heavy 
dressing of salt or nitrate of soda, and imme¬ 
diately water very thoroughly, or water with a 
strong solution of either. In any case I should 
not replant with Strawberries for at least a 
year.—G. S. S. 

“Blight” on Buonymus - leaves 
(C. P. S. M.). —You will have already seen my 
answer to the query about the chrysalis. As to 
the blight on the Euonymus, the word blight is 
rather vague, being used for fungi, as well us 
for various kinds of insects which injure the 
leaves, eto., of plants. It is perhaps more com¬ 
monly used in reference to the different kinds 
of aphis. If you use it in this sense, you should 
syringe your plant with paraffin emulsion, or 
some other insecticide, mixed with e oft soap. 
This will kill the aphides, and no grrat amount 
of force should be used, the objict being to 
cover the insects with the insecticide, and not 
to knock them eff the plant. If you mean any 
other kind of insect please send specimens or 
such a description that they can be recognised 
by it. The pests infesting your Strawberries, 
from your description are not wireworms, but 
one of the millipedes—the “Spotted snake- 
millipede (Blanjalusguttulatus). This is a very 
troublesome pest in gardens, as they feed on the 
roots of many different kinds of plants, to their 
great injury. If the ground is infested with 
these creatures the only way to keep the Straw¬ 
berries from them is to raise the former from 
the ground on wire supports. The millipedes 
as a family are endowed with great vitality, and 
many insecticides have no effect on them ; but a 
strong solution of salt or nitrate of soda will 
kill them if it can be made to reach them. Thfy 
are very fond of oil-cake. Mangolds, and 
Turnips. Pieces of theee should be buried just 
below the surface near plants that are attacked 
by them, and they should bo examined every 
morning. They are often fond of hiding under 
pieces of brick, tile, slate, etc. ; such things laid 
about form useful traps.—G. S. 8. 

Oamphor for destroying slugs.— Will 
“ R. B., of B., Shropshire,” explain a little moie 
fully how the camphor is used to be so success¬ 
ful in destroying slugs? Whether the plants 
are surrounded “with the small Inm^ the size 
of Peas,” as it so soon evaporates, and in a large 


spuria, are 
in some few cases their 
parentage has been 
proved. The Iris wo 
have long known as 
pumila gracilis is a cross 
between virescens and 
nudicaulis. The so-called 
<terman Irises of gardens 
do not belong to I. ger- 
manica proper at all, but 
are hybrids, while some 
are sports from I. pallida, 
I. sambucina, and I. varie- 
gata. The handsomely 
marked and sweetly fra¬ 
grant I. plicata, many 
varieties of which are in 
the trade with garden 
names, and which are 
great acquisitions to our 
opriug-flowering plants, 
are without doubt hy¬ 
brids, and in the case of 
Mme. Chereau, one of the 
most beautiful of them, 
the parentage is clearly 
traceable to I. pallida 
and I. sambneina. Queen 
of the May again is I. 
pallida, with just a touch 
of I. sambucina. I. 
neglecta, I. amuma, and 
a host of others can be 
traced to hybrid origin, 
which need not be enu¬ 
merated here. Suffice it 
to say that here is a field 
for the hybridist, and in 
which much gotxl work 
might be done, not only in 
tracing out the origin of 
known forms, but in raU- 


Iris aurea. From a photot^raph by G. A. Champion. 


glorified spuria, and more nearly resembles the 
variety Notha than any other Iris I know of. 
It is a seedling, raised by Dr. Foster, between 
I. Monnieri and I. spuria, a very beautiful 
plant and well worthy of a place even in select 
collections. The variety Notha ditters from the 
typical I. spuria in being altogether a larger 
plant, considerably more rigid limth in stem and 
leaves, and with a much longer spathe valve. 
This plant is said to be found in the salt 
marshes of Siberia, from whence it was intro¬ 
duced by Pallas abcut 1780. When grown well, 
which is by no means difficult in ordinary gar¬ 
den soil, it is a decided acquisition, and a most 
effective plant when in full flower. 

Taking the group as a whole, they are well 
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garden would be expensive? I have found 
hand-picking the only effectual method, and 
still all Pyrethrums were destroyed—lime, soot, 
c inders being useless.—R. 


DICTAAINUS FRAXINELLA. 

The Dictamnus is, perhaps, among the best 
known of old-fashion^ perennials, and as such 
often figures in wayside gardens in rural dis¬ 


tricts, where perchance the plants have been 
for years. Few plants resent constant inter¬ 
ference more than this. In these respects the 
Dictamnus is on a par with the Fueonia, and, 
once well planted in deep soil, it may remain 
many years without disturbance. I remember 
some fine examples of the coloured variety that 
attained to fully 4 feet high and as much 
through, the plants occupying a position near 
the margin of the lawn in a largo garden near 
London, where hardy plants were generally well 
eared for. The plants in question were placed 
Oi iginally one in the centre of each bed, other 
plants for the time being being planted around 
till the Dictamnus attained a good size, when 
the whole bed—a circular one—was given up to 
the plant in question. The Dittany is well 
suited to grouping on the Grass, and tells to 
advantage especially where a sort of serpen¬ 
tine walk forms crescent-like recesses in the 
shrubbery border, and therefore on the Grass 
which acts as a foreground. In such places 
good bold perennials are often effective and, 
where more than the ordinary care is taken in 
planting them, the reward will come in greater 
vigour and finer specimens generally. One 
g(^ point concerning it may be mentioned : it 
Is self-supporting in character, no sticks or sup¬ 
ports of any kind being needed. Just now the 
red and white forms of this plant are at their 
best, and where good plants exist they are very 
showy. 

Planting may be done in autumn or spring, 
but in the spring it should not be too long de- 
la^’ed, as the plants may suffer from a dry sum¬ 
mer. Autumn planting is preferable, provided i 
a deep bed of soil, which, if heavy or clayey, 
may be lightened with road-grit and leaf-soil 
can be given. In the matter of soil, however, 
these plants are not at all ditficult to please, 
seeing how they luxuriate in common garden 
soils in various parts of the country. The 
Dictamnus may be increased by seeds or divi¬ 
sion, the former preferred. The seeds should be 
sown in the open ground as soon as gathered. 
A strong odour tut is inseparable from the 


lant pervades the roots as much as the 
ranches, and by which it may be readily recog¬ 
nised without seeing it. This odour is by no 
means unpleasant, but varies in its intensity. 


Amateur exhibits. — Flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables, etc , were well shown by bond- 
fide amateur gardeners at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s-park, on Saturday, 8rh inet. 


The National Amateur Gardeners’ Asfociatio?* 
now make this an annual affair, and several 
handsome and valuable challenge trophioa an 1 
other good prizes are ccmpjtod h^r. Groups of 
plants M’ere one of the features this ' otr. The 
first prize went to Mr. H. T. WocrIo son. 


strongly contested, a narrow margin only 
dividiu the winner from his nearest competi¬ 
tor. The Sweet Pea trophy, offered by Mr. 
Robt. Sydenham, Birmingham, brought out no 
less than fourteen entries, Mr. H. A. Needs, of 
Woking, securing the award. This display was 
alone worth seeing, each exhibitor staging no 
less than twelve varieties, arranged with pretty 
Ornamental Grasses. We noticed specially good 
bunches of Mars, Meteor, Emily Eckford, Mrs. 
Eokford, Her Majesty, Blanche Burpee, Blanche 
Ferry, Shazada, Lovely, Countess of Radnor, 
Splendour, Apnle Blossom, Aurora, and Princess 
of Wales, besiaes many others. The flowers in 
most instances were very large and beautifully 
fresh. Mr. D. B. Crane, Highgate, N., repeated 
his success of the previous year by winning the 
Pye Challenge Trophy for Pansies — twelve 
bunches distinct. The^e were very fine. The 
most noticeable flowers were Mrs. A. H. 
Beadles, A. J. Rowberrv (very fine), Ophelia, 
Lark, Duchess of Teck, Florizel, Lord Salisbury, 
and five seedlings. There were five competitors 
in this class. Mr. G. W. Cook, North Finchley, 
fccored heavily with his Hybrid Perpetuals and 
garden Roses. The leading prizes fell to his 
share, and for a typical bloom of Victor Hugo 
a silver medal was awarded. The charming 
method of setting up large handsome sprays of 
garden Roses on artistic, velvet-covered boards, 
is worthy of being repeated at all shows. Mrs. 
Cook was also successful in the decorative 
department, her vases and lx)uquet of Roses, in 
each case, securing first prize. Mr. Yokes, of 
Southam^^oD, was very successful with vege¬ 
tables. The above are a few of the leading 
^xhibitB, and these were ably supplemented by 
numerous entries in other classes for subjects 
diverse in their character, yet each contributing 
to make a highly meritorious display, which 
Mr. «T. G. Swales, the honorary show superin¬ 
tendent, did his utmost to arrange satis¬ 
factorily. 


lOUSB & WINDOW QARDHNINQ. 


CAMPANULA BARRELIERI AS A 
WINDOW PLANT. 

This is one of the finest of all dwarf-growiug 
ILllflowers for window culture, and better than 
such kinds as C. pulla, C. tuibinata, and C. 
fragilis. Grown in a pot of rich sandy earth it 
forms a bushy little plant in the spring, while a 
month or two later its branches elongate until 
they hang gracefully over tho pot sido'*, covered 
with pde purplith-bluo salver-sh^pfd flowe s. 



Campanula Barrelieri as a basket plant. 


Upper Tooting, 8.W. Palms, Ferns, Fuchsias, i A good potful of this plant makes a capital sub- 
Tuberous Begonias, Calceolarias, and niunerous | stitute for a hanging-basket, and the flowers 
other plants, were well arranged. This was! show to better advantage when the plant is 



The Fraxinclla (Dictamnus Fraxinella). 
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BUBpeoded in the window or on the baloony out¬ 
side. It is also a capital bracket plant, or it 
looks well on the window-sill, where the shoots 
can hang down freely. The two best Cam¬ 
panulas for the window gardener are, un¬ 
doubtedly, this and C. pyramidalis, which are 
very distinct from each other in habit of 
growth, and both perfect in their way. 


LBTTBRS TO THB EDITOR. 

A SMALL CORNISH GARDEN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —As I have only been able to enjoy the 
delights of a garden for the last three years, by 
having one of my own, a short description may 
be of interest to beginners like myself. The 
fascination of gardening has been so admirably 
described by such writers as Miss Jekyll, Mrs, 
Earle, Dean Hole, and others that I need not 
dilate on the topic. Needless to say that, like 
“Elizabeth” in her charming books, “A Soli¬ 
tary Summer” and “A German Garden,” I had 
to learn everything from the beginning. Corn¬ 
wall is certainly a gardener’s Paradise, for 
though I have no glass and have only a man in 
once a week, I have managed to grow the 
plants enumerated below, my chief instructor 
being “The English Flower Garden.” 

The back garden consists of two fairly wide 
holders, one 80 feet long, backed by a wall 
about 10 feet high, a south border, 15 feet long, 
and another facing east, separated from the 
adjoining garden by a hedge of Veronica, 
Eaonymus, and Eacallonia. A path along each 
border encloses the centre piece of ground, 
which is divided into two by a cross connecting 
path. Against the wall are growing the follow¬ 
ing creepers : Maudevilla suaveolens, preserved 
with some dithculty during the winter and cold 
winds this spring, but which is now growing 
well and will soon dower ; Akebia quinata, Big- 
nonia radicana, Streptosolen Jaiuesoni, Abuti- 
loii, Kerria japouica, Clianthus, Maurandya, a 
charming creeper which speedily covers the 
wall, has lived through the winter and is self- 
sown ; Thunbergia alata, Passidora Constance 
Elliot, Ceanothus a/ureus, Solaouiu, pink 
“Geranium,” Foraythia buspensa, Periploca 
graeca. Plumbago, Crataegus Pyracantha, Cle¬ 
matis Mme. E. Andre, a beautiful scarlet, 
twenty kinds of tall Campanulas, Cydonia alba, 
Caprifolium Periclymenum, and Roses W. A. 
Richirdson and Perle des Jardins. The borders 
lacing west and south are edged with varieties 
of Aubrietias, Thrift, Pansies, and Sedums in 
twenty-four varieties. 

In the border itself are Paeonies, 100 Gladioli 
carpeted with Leptoaiphon, Hybrid Aquilegias, 
interspersed with Spanish Irises, Crown 
Imperials, with Nigella to cover the space when 
they die down, Potentillas, Galtouiaa, carpeted 
with Heuchera sanguinea, Bocconia cordata, 
Sparaxis, carpeted with Sedum crcruleum, a 
sheet of blue, and seeds itself freely; 
Doronicum, Tricyrtis, twelve varieties of 
Oriental Poppies, Tigridiaa, Agapanthus, 
white and blue, Aconitum Napellus, Draco- 
cephalum speciosum, Geum, Day Lilies, Phloxes, 
Montbretias, several kinds of Cistus, the most 
beantifu), Cistus formosum, Andromeda flori- 
bunda, Adonis, a large clump of Belladonna 
Lilies, with such annuals as Ambrosia mexicana, 
Bartonia, etc. The other border is edged with 
Meaembryanthemum and Alyssum, backed with 
Stocks and Sweet Peas, and contains a group of 
Lalium japonicum Browni, not in flower, Lilium 
lancifolium and Martagon, with Madonna Lilies, 
carpeted with Lasthenia califomica. Lobelia 
cardinalis, carpeted with Arenaria montana, a 
charming contrast with Tobacco plants behind ; 
Japanese Anemones, Azalea pontica and mollis ; 
some seedling Rhododendrons from the Royal 
Horticultural Society ; Berberis, Cytisus albus, 
a charming mass of colour just over ; Isolepis, 
PeLtstemons, Carnations, and annuals as 
Gypsophila elegans, Martynia, Collinsia, etc. 
Half of the centre of the girden has to 
be devoted to growing veg-itablos. One 
cannot have everything in this world, and this 
is a compromise with “the lady of wrath.” 
The other half has borders of double Mrs. Sin- 
kins Pink, which have scented the garden lately, 
and various dwarf Campanulas, a mass at 
p^ent of delicate little flowers, some Alpine 
Poppies, only four kinds surviv^ last winter, 
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and Arenaria montana. A good space is given up 
to Roses carpeted with fifty varieties of Tufted 
Pansies. Dean Hole would be shocked at this, 
but one has to do a little engineering to utilise 
every vacant space. Specimens of the follow¬ 
ing from the Horticultural Society are growing 
well; Ledum latifolium, Cytisus biflorus, 
Buddlea intermedia and japonica, Kalmia 
^auca and angustifolia ovata, Spirseas Van 
Houttei, canescens and Lindleyana, Campanula 
Vidali, Neillia opulifolia. Primula japonica, 
Silene alpestris, Choisya ternata, Platycodon 
grandiflorum, Heuchera amoricana and undu- 
mta, and Dabocoia polifolia. 

A row of Cannas, left in all the winter, are 
thriving wonderfully, a few choice Dahlias are 
just coming into bloom with several varieties 
of Sweet Peas, and a row of Chrysanthemums 
will still give colour in the autumn. A few 
other shrubs find a place, as Cotoneaster 
miorophylla, Juglans, Deutzia Pride of 
Rochester, Rhus Cotinus, and Aralia spin- 
osa, with perennials. Delphinium nudi- 
caule, Canterbury Bells (blue, white, and 
pink). Salvia patens, with its lovely blue 
and the white vaiiety grown from seed; 
Iceland Poppies, Achillea, Monarda, Tiarella 
cordifolia (always beautiful cither in flower or in 
its autumn foliage). Lychnis (a mass of joyous 
scarlet), Sunflowers, Iberis various, Thalictrum, 
Flax, with Saponaria carpeting some spaces, 
and groups of annuals—Layia, Adonis aestivalis, 
Godetia, and Salpiglossis. The front garden has 
four small beds (page 2G4, fifth edition of “The 
English Flower Garden ”), with Rhododendrons 
between. Two have been a mass of Spanish 
Irises ; the others Tulips and Hyacinths and 
Snow Asteis. The front of the house is a mass 
of various creepers : Clematis montana, Roses, 
Syringa, Wild Hop, Jessamine, and purple 
Clematis, Fuchsia, and Kerria and Honeysuckle. 
The garden is only 27 by 24, and enclosed on 
three sides with hedges of Escallonia. Still, 
though they rob the ground in the borders, 
groups of the following 1)afibdila made a charm¬ 
ing show in the spring ; Leedsi amabilis, bicolor 
Horsfitldi. Piincess Ada, princeps. Sulphur 
Phrenix, Queen of Spain, Empress, Triandrus 
alba, Capax plenax. Emperor, Sir Watkin, 
Golden Spur, Orange Phccnix, and Van Sion, 
with groups of Parrot Tulips. The small north 
border was chiefly Lilies of the Valley. Now 
that the spring flowers are over, the following 
take their place in the intervals : Phlo.xes, 
Delphiniums, Salvias, Aquilegias, Gaillardias, 
Ononis rotundifolia, Gaura, Pentsteinons, Sid- 
lacea Candida, Centaurea montana, Echinops 
Ritro, Physalis, Gyspophila paniculata, Rud- 
beckia, and a few annuals as Bidens atro- 
sanguinea and Torenia. Both borders are 
edged with Carnations and Pansies of various 
varieties. 

W. Luard (Captain R.E ), Falmouth. 


STRAWBERRIES IN CASKS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir,— Having seen your answer to “W.,” 
775, in Gardf.mng of July 1st, I think it may 
interest “ W.” to hear our ej^erience of plant¬ 
ing Strawberries in casks. (Jur soil does not 
suit Strawberries, being very chalky. Wo had 
a 40 gallon paraffin cask burnt out, and cut in 
it four rows of holes, nine holes in each row, 
about the size of a tennis-ball, the holes being 
O 

cut alternately thus 0^0 so as not to come 

too close together; the cask was then filled with 
good soil, the plants being put in by degrees as 
the cask was filled with the soil, and six more 
planted in the top, making in all forty-two 
plants. We used two-year-old plants, and this 
was done last March. We now have a heavy 
crop of Strawbeiries on the casks—far better 
than those on the plants in the beds which aie 
of the same age. The plan seems to me to 
have several advantages. It keeps the fruit 
clean, and free from slugs, etc. All the w'ater 
and manure, eto., given to the plants, goes 
direct to them and they get the full benefit. It 
is an economy of space in a small kitchen garden 
like this one. The casks can easily be netted to 
protect from birds, and, if necessary, could be 
matted in winter in the event of there being 
very severe frosts, such as sometimes occurs in 
Bucks. The casks are very pretty when covered 
with fruit. “ Ellesborough Rectory.” 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Pirnt Priri!.— Roses ajtd Oarnation Retkolds Hole. 
—Prom Mrs. Hug^h Oough, Westfield, AruDdel: *' Olimb- 
ing: Belle Lyoonaise, OloTre de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, 
and Reynolds Hole Oamation.” 

A series <\f noble Roses, finely grown. 

Second Prize.— Panther and other Lilies.— From The 
Rev. J B Shackle, Dropmore Vicarage, Maidenhead : " A 
gathering of Lilies; Szovitzianum and Pardalinum 
Bhould, I think, be more generally grown, as they appear 
to be vigorous. My dry soil is not suitable to either, but 
both are stronger than last year, though the bulbs are not 
yet fully established. L. candidum, on the other hand, is 
very disappointing when once attacked by disease. I 
think it should be grown in a verj’ dry place." 

A very beautiful selection. 

Third Prize.- White Evbrlastiko Pea, Crimson Clove 
Carnations, andtue Zephyr-klowkr (Zephyranthes cari- 
nata).—From Mrs. Drake, Watled^e, Naiisworth, Stroud, 
Oloucestershire : I have only a border 3 yards long and 
2 feet wide, underneath the cottage window, from which 
to send the Fairest Flowers. The white Everlasting Pea is 
an old plant, but it has never looked so well os now. There 
are one hundred spikes of bloom open. It has only 
been planted two years. The old Crimson Cloves are in 
the same border; they also are two-year-old plant.*), of 
which there are a dozen, each with half-a-dozen or more 
stems of bloom such as I have sent. I have also the white 
Clove, but it is not so early. The Zephyranthes carinata I 
had growing in the window, but it did not do well, so 1 
plant^ it out, being told it was hardy. The soil here is 
little better than clay. The border has received very 
little attention beyond one or two top-dressings with the 
sweepings of the fowls’-run and plenty of water in dry 
weather. The aspect is very open, being fully exposed to 
south-west winds." 


Rose Paul Neyron, Poppies, and Sweet Peas.— From 
Mr. Henry Drake, Yew Tree House, Naiisworth, 
Gloucestershire : " A bloom of Rose Paul Neyron, which, 
although considered a coarse Rose, creates a bold effect at 
the present time in the Rose-bed. Our soil is not good for 
Roses, being too light. Also a bunch of Sweet Peas grown 
from a mixed packet of seed sown in February in kitchen 
garden. If you examine them you will find some 
with four flowers on a stem. Is not this rather unusual Y 
The Field or Shirley Poppies were from seed sown early in 
klarch, and they make a flue show alongside a garden 
walk." 

Lilies and Sparaxis.— From Mr. 0. S. P,atey, Aller 
View, Newton Abbott; “ L. dalmaticuin catani, L Marta¬ 
gon album, L. testaceum, common Martagon, and Sparaxis 
pulcherritua. I sent you last year a single bloom of L 
nepalcnsis. This season it is growing very strong, and 
will have three blooms on it. It is grown out-of-doors, 
planted in a Rhododendron border, and is 4 feet (> inchi ^ 
high. I wa.s obliged to take the anthers off the Lily 
blossoms, or otherwise they would have lieen ruined w'ith 
the pollen. This, of course, you will understand. My 
Cslochortl have been good this season, but are now going 
over." 

Roses and Gaillardias.— From Mr. J Wright, 
Foljambe-terra''e, Aehgate-road, Ches'erfleld: "The 
Roses have chiefly been grown on a south border, that 
only a few 3 ears back grew nothing but Nettle and Couch 
Grass, and is very hot and dr}'. By deepening it and 
adding more suitable soil I hope to make a good Rose 
border. The Galega and Gaillardia I find two ver}' useful 
plants for cutting, especially the latter, which is very 
effective when cut with plenty of stem and arranged with 
suitable Grasses, etc." 

PR.STSTKM0.NS, GaLRUA OKKlCINAI.ia, PKRRXNIALSCABIOrS.— 
From Miss (’arrOlyn, Wood Leaze, Wliubome : "Some 
P|.>ecimenB of Pentsteinons which, with the Galega and 
i:^biou8, are now' making the border very gay. Pentstemon 
cuttings strike very easily, and bloom the 'first year, but 
they are at the prime in the third year, when they grow 
(|uite bushy. They are perfectly hardy. The Galega grows 
at the back of the liorder and is a mass of white, and also 
the Scabious, which flowers all through the summer. 

Coreopsis qrandiplora and Gaillardias.— From Win- 
demer, c.o. Mrs. Anderson, M D., West.hiil, Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk : " Both seedlings of spring, 1898, planted out in 
clumps in the open borders as soon as they were large 
enough They are now masses of brilliant colours, and 
have been flowering some time, and seem likely to 
continue to do so Alstrfemeriaa from large, well-estab¬ 
lished clumps in the open borders " 

A HARDY Salvia iSalvia ringens).—From Mrs. M. J. 
Stafford, Waldeck, The Ridgeway, Enfield : " Spikes of a 
hardy Salvia (Salvia ringens) The plants were grown 
from seeds received from Mr. Thompson, Ipswich. They 
have been grown from the seedling stage in the open 
ground in various aspects, and have been in their present 
positions for two vears. They are at their best Just now. 
Greece, I believe, is the native country of the plant." 

Sweet Peas and Sweet Williams.— From Mr. E. Catlin, 
Lymuth Cottage, Palmerstoh-road, Sutton, Surrey : "My 
Sweet Peas have been in bloom since the first week iu 
June, so now they are not quite so good as they have been. 
The soil is very sandy, so that it soon dries up and gels 
hot The Sweet Williams have not had much sun, biing 
grow’n on a north border." 

Roses.— From Mr. J. Bristowe, Willoughby House, New 
York, Lincoln : " A few Roses, among which are Captain 
Christy, Duke of Edinburgh, and Merveille de Lyon, Le 
Havre, and Crimson Rambler. The last named is growing 
on galvanised arches in kitchen-garden, with no shelter in 
the winter. The garden has only a 4-feet hedge not wallrd 
in." 

Perennial Peas —From Canon Way, Ilenbury Vicarage, 
near Bristol : " Flowers of thewhiteEverbsting Pea Lalhy- 
rus latifolius albue, and Lathyrus latifolius splendeiiR 
growing on a wall facing south, and having been in a nar¬ 
row Ijorder 2 feet wide. They are flowering to perfection 
now, and are covered with flowers.” 

Iris K.rmpprri and the Flame Nasturtium.— From Mrs. 
Williams, Miskin Manor, Pontyclun, South Wales: "The 
Iris is 4 feet high in my garden, and grows near water in 
partial shade. Tropsolum speciosum is on a north wall 
and Philadelphus." 
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Lycilxu Haaoeana, Galroa, and Clematis.— From 
Lieut.-Oolonel J. R. Kelsall, Waltham-terrEce, Blsokrock, 
Dublin: " Lychnis HAagesnA seed sown in July last year, 
the seedlings pricked out into boxes when they flowered 
last September, and, planted out in a bed of rich soil this 
April, are now a sheet of dazzling bloom.” 

Whitb Lilt, Enolisb Iris, and Oalociiorti.— From Mrs. 
Cliarles Wood, Cranmer-roi^, Cambridge : "Liliumcan- 
didum, English Iris Emma, and Calochorti, from a 
garden only made last autumn. The Calochorti are in a 
sunny border facing east, blossom freely, and have had no 
])rotectioD.” 

Irises mixed and II P. Ro8r.s —From Mr. James A. 
Woods, The Gardens, Mill House, Halifax : “The Roses 
grown in a district surrounded with mill chimneys and 
smoke ail day long. We are handicappej here for Rose 
growing." 

Prrdvian Lilies and Roses —From Mr. W. Cbijk, 
Sutton Maddock, Shifnal, Salop : “ AUtnemerios were 
grown on a dry, narrow l>order against the house, aspect 
H E. Rosea grown in a l>order of good loam, dwarf bushes. 
Aspect 8. and W." 

Madonna Lilies, Pbacu-lravrd Rbi.lklowbr, and Sweet 
Pkas.— From Mrs. Cheesman, 8, i^ueen-street, Salisbury, 
Wiltshire: “The Madonna Lilies are small, compared to 
what they usually are, owing to the severe frosts at night 
and hot sun in the day during May and June.” 

Tub Mock Orange rPhiladelphus) —From Mrs. DavUs, 
Whitford Vicarage, Holywell, N. Wales : “ A very floe 

variety, grown out^e, and stands the winter without any 
protection at all." 

Wr/f defined coloura—a btight flowered group. 

Hybrid Tea Roses —Prom Miss Warner, Malmains, 
Freiichay, near Bristol: “ A few Hybrid Tea-Roses, Qloire 
Lyonnaise, Viscountess Folkestone, Camoens, and Mme. 
A*>el Chatenay. The garden is much exposed to searching 
winds." 

The taller Bellflowers and Ca.vterburt Bells.- 
From Mrs. Knox, Spring Hill, Moretoo-in-Marsh : “The 
blue and the white varieUes of C. grandis and O. persici- 
folia, and a few pink Canterbury Bells." 

Wiimi Stocks.— From Mr. W. J. Cobbin, Rookbeare 
House, near Exeter, Devon : “ Grown on a border facing 
west." 

A very fair flower, large and purest while. 

Roses Mbrvbille dr Lton, Baroness Rothschild, 
General Jacqueminot, and Seedling Carnations.— From 
Mr. Georgs Packer, Aldergrove, Forth, near Pontypridd. 

SOLANITM CRISPITM, ORANGE LILT (Lilium CrOCSUmX AND 
I'iiiLADRLPiiOH.— From Miss Rhoda Williams, Pencalenich, 
Truro. 

Mas. Reynolds Hole Carnation and Chrysanthemum 
LEUCANT iiEMUM MAXIMUM.— From Mr. J. DavieS, Mill-lane, 
Greasby, Cheshire. 

Trop.colums —From Mrs. Steele, Hughenden, near High 
Wycombe : “ Nasturtiums grown from seed of last year 
saved from my own garden." 

Sweet Williams.— From Mr. C. B. Atty, Naphill, Bucks, 
near H. Wycombe : “Grown from seed of my own 
saving." 

A Sea Holly (Eryngium ametbystinuml. Inula olandu- 
LOSA, AND Delphiniums —From Miss Murton, Kirkley, 
Ixinriale. 

Roses Climoino Devonibnsis, Niriirros, and Baron db 
Bonstettin — From Mrs. Uoldswoilb, Ayot Bury, Welwyn. 

Marguerttb Carnations and Pbntstkmons.— From Mrs. 
T. W. Williams, Flax Bourton, Somerset, R S.O. 

Japanese Iris.— From Mrs. Bablngton, Brooklands, 
Sarisbury-green, Southampton. 

ALsrRtKMRRiAs.-From Miss Judith Rowe Lewis, The High 
Beech, Hollington, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

Buff Lilt (Lilium testac.euin\ Jasmine, and Spanish 
Iris.— From Miss Horton, Mascalls, Brentwood, Essex. 

White Pinks and early Phixixes.— From Mr. W. T. 
Paraln, Fernbank, Chubb Hill, Whitby. 

SwBRr Pkas (American seedlings) —From Mr. A. Thomp¬ 
son, Vic Lodge, Shoreham, Sussex. 


893— House damp (.9. A. r.X—Your question being 
one relating to building, and not to borticuiiura, should 
properly be addressed to The Builder or some such trade 
paper. "" " ' - ... 


. . The exclusioD of damp from stone or brick walls 
often troubles many persons, and arises from the exceed¬ 


ing porosity of Uie material of which the walls are com¬ 
pel. The best way Is to give the wall an outer coating 
of stucco, or two or three coats of paint, or with boiled 
oil, as all these prevent rain penetration 
891— Mountain Knapwoed (Centaurea montana) 
(Rj —This is a handsome * .......... 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


^ , _ __ jorder plant, 1 foot to 1^ feet 

high, with slightly cottony leaves, and flowers reseiubi ng 


Questions.— Queries 
Gardening free of charge 
here laid down for thetr 

for insertion should be l _ _ 

one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARDSNiNa, S7, Southampton - street, '' " ^ 


mida}ice. All communications 
early and concisely written on 


_, ... .. .r _. Covent • garden, 

Loiidoji. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publisher. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. ITnanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in miiul that, as Gardening has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 


ments) should altoays bear the number and title placed 
aaainst the query relied to, and our readers will greatly 


(Mige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same Question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their ezjferience. is gained. Correspondents who 


890— White Pink.—Which is the best i 
mw to flower at the same time as the old wl 

IPSWICH. 


Oentaure.i montana, 


To the folloioiruj queries brief replies are given^ 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer achiitional advice on 
the variom subjects. 

891 -The White Wataonla (W. alba) m.-This 
is a lovely plant, flowering in early summer. With regard 


those of the Cornflower. There is a white and a red 
variety, all thriving in borders, margins of shrubberies, 
or the wild garden in any soil This kind is somowhat 
coarse in borders, but grows anywhere, and, when cut, its 
flowers are pretty. They are grown by market g.'irdeners 
for their flowers, which are larger than those of the Blue 
Cornflower. 

895—OeanothUB {F. A’)—One of the flnest of the 
Ceanothus familj' of shrubs is Uloire de Versailles, the 
flowers large and bright blue. Floribundus Is also good. 
These plants like the shelter of a wall best; indeed, they 

. . ------ —th or west wall, 

and it is then 


as in .r-r - 

more capable of withstanding hard weather. 

896- Small Apple-treea (Wesfiu^atA).—Reduce the 
Apples on each of your young upright trees now to about 
fight or nine. No doubt next year the stems will throw 
out side shoots, and you cm allow a few of the strongest 
to grow and malie branches, catting ba<'k the weaker ones 
in July to about 3 leaves. The back buds will later beco ue 
spurs. 

897— Diseased Plums (Fenrith).—yio regard your 
shrivelliNl Plums sent us products of inipeifect feitilisf- 
lion. The flesh of the sample sent is tbin and hollow*, or 
quite devoid of kernel. Possibly at the blooming season 
tbe flowers were partially injurf^ by frost, and the result 
is as seen. Sucli a fonu of fruit often results from imper- 


We offer each wttky cm prizes, 1st, a volume of 
the “ English Flower Oarden,** Snd, Misn 
JekylCs “ Wood a/pi Oarden,'* and Srd, 
Dexin Hole's “ Our Gardens,** for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent 
to us. Where the chown kind m sent 
by more than one reader, condition and even 
careful pewking will be taken into account. 
Floioers should be sent when they are in their best 
and freshest slate, and it does not matter on what 
day they are sent except Friday or Saturday 
The prizes will be announced in the paper of the 
following week. Not more than three kinds should 
be sent, as the object is not variety so much as the 


it is, of course, quite hardy, grows bushy, about 4 feet in 
height, and, in common with all Azaleas, likes a peaty soil. 
The flowers range in colour from yellow to red, according 
to the variety. You should have no ditflculty in obtaining 
plants from a nurserj'man, provided it has not been dis¬ 
placed in trade by newer varieties. Blooms In June. 
Some of the names you give are quits unknown at Kew. 
It is there known by the above appellation. 

900— Pruning Walnut-trees (C. 5.).—It will do 
no harm to cut out from the head of a Walnut-tree some 
of the smaller growth with a sharp knife, but thinning or 
shortening back large branches w'lth a saw is best done in 
February. Pare off smooth with a sharp knife all saw 
cuts, as they then all the sooner heal over. Generally, 
Walnut-trees do not grow too thickly, but yours may be 
unusually so. 

901— Preparing plants for exhibition (./. B.h 
—As a rule, an interval of five weeks is needful to allow 
Fuchsias, “ Geraniums,” and Petunias to come into full 
bloom after tbe last pinching. That being so, you should 
cease pinching your plants about the 20th or 25ch of July, 
but must act upon your own judgment, according 
to whether your plants are indoors or outdoors. Of 
course, in the latter case, they come on a little slow'er 
than they do if under glass. 

902— Oleander not flowering ('Woodfa/ufA^— 
Ordinarily these plants bloom profusely when thsy have 
become well estahlished in pots or tube, for they stem to 


Watsonia alba. 


most need it. Generally, however, it will be found beat to 
grow the plants in warm situations in open borders of light 
rich soil. 

892—Diseased Vine leaves (J. D.y—We fear that 
your Vines are affected with what Is the most dangerous 
and destructive of all Vine pests—the Phylloxera. Tbe 
undersides of the leaves are coated with warts of a fungoid 
nature, but the disease is so little known in this country 
that we cannot be assured. Send leaves in a tin box to us or 
the Secretaiy of the Royal Horticultural Society, marked 
“ Scientific Committee," per post on the 24tb inst. The 
address Is 117, Victoria-street, Westminster. If It should 
be what it seems possible there la no real cure but abso¬ 
lute destruction. 


Packing flowers for post.— The eHseo- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drj^ing up the 
contentfl. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be nsed. If the post 
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be equally at home in either. Do you give the plant a 
really ^ood eoakioR occasionally, as it likes plenty of mois¬ 
ture, but not stanrliiiK in stagnant water? We should, if 
the ball of soil seems dry, (five it a thoroutrh 8oakin(f of 
water. Then spread over the soil a teaspoonful of (fuano, 
or any special manure, and let that wash in with occa¬ 
sional (food waterings. 

003— Book on gardening. —Gardening covers so 
wide a range that only a very large book can deal with it 
at all fully. You will And much valuable information in 
our columns from week to week. 

OOl—Weleh Polypody (T.).—This is Polypodium 
vulgare var. cambricum, and is the beet and most distinct. 
It is /ery ornamental when planted out in a sheltered part 



Welsh Polypody. 


of the outdoor or hardy fernery, and grows well in tiirfy loam 
and peat, with the addition ta a little leaf-mould and coarse 
sand. When well-grown it is veiy effective, often produc¬ 
ing fronds 15 inches or 16 inches long. 

I OC)')—China Asters dying (Azmiiutter \—We 
should think the trouble with your Aster plants began by 
the damping fungus being in them before being lifted from 
the seed-pan or bed. They soon suffer, as yours have, if 
the fungus seizes upon the stems, and causes them to turn 
black, as decay quickly follows. Whenever seen it is 
best to dust the plants and soil freely with sulphur, as 
that will partially check the trouble, water being also 
withheld. It is very possible that the soil in which the 
seed was so'wn was sour, and needed lime to sweeten it. 
Such soil would soon promote fungus formation. 

906— Lily fungus (Ooloo).—Your whHfc Lilies are 
affected with the fungus which so seriously hijuree these 
plants now in many districts. The stems shoukl be cut 
down and burned, also any decayed leaves. Then remove 
from round the roots the top-soil, 3 inches deep, and bury 
it down and replace with fresh soil. But it may be well to 
du)t sulphur about round the bulbs first. Also make a 
solution of soot and sulphur, putting one peck of soot 
and half-a-pound of sulphur with a half-bushel of cUy*^ i(, 
mix it well, then put into a coarse hag and soak for f h . 
eight hours in a tnb holding 10 gallons of water. K 'd 
the bag frequently moved. Use the liquid for watenr g 
the soil about the Lily roots until all is gone. That oouroe 
may kill the fungus spores. 

907— Broccoli blind (II. S .).—The going blind of 
members of the Brassica family is not restricted to 
Broccoli or Cauliflowers. The defect follows chiefly on 
check from root drought, and we can but assume that a 
similar cause has affected your plants. That blindness is 
a sort of sportiveness there ean be no doubt, and no better 
tangible reason than the one we have named can be given. 
Sulphur should kill the mildew on Pea plants, but it is 
needful first to make the plants damp and rather sticky. 
Dissolve Sunlight-soap in water to make it rather sticky, 
and gently syringe the Peas. Then smother them with 
flowers of sulphur, washing off with clear water three or 
four days later on. 

903—Garden pond {E. V. Jlf.).—There is no reason 
to assume that your pond, 40 yards from dwelling-house, 
would be offensive If you can occ-asionally change the 
water or keep a tiny stream running through it, or a 
spring. Vegetation will help to keep the water sweet. 
You should sret and plant Into the pond Yellow Nnphar, 
white Nymphaoa, various Flag Irises, especially the fine 
variegated forms, and the beautiful Japanese ones. Arums 
make capital aquatic plants. Various Rushes, variegated 
Onutses, Polygonums, Aponogeton distachyon, and 
similar plants which are easily obtainable from traders in 
hardy plants. Possibly you may have to place mounds of 
suitable soil in the pood. 

900— Diseased Pear leaves (J. E. O.X—Your 
Pear-tree is, no doubt, suffering from a bad attack of some 
form of fungus, the name of which is of little consequence, 
but to get rid of which is important. We should advise 
you to make up the ordinary Bordeaux-mixture: 1 Ib. of 
blue-stone dissolved in a gallon of boiling water in a good- 
sized tub, and 1 lb. of freeh lime dissolved in a pail in the 
same quantity of water. Put the latter liquii into the 
former tnb, and add, dissolved in a third gallon of hot 
water, 2 lb. of soft-soap. Then add to all 7 (pillons of 
water, and gently syringe the tree so as to thoroughly 
moisten the leafage front and back; repeat in a week. 
These dressings should for the season kill the funorus. We 
fear, however, that the leaves are too badly affected to 
hang very long. Rains will thoroughly cleanse the tree 
and fruit. But it is certain the tree roots have got into 
poor, sour sub-soil, and iFT»u could nest "lovemb^r lift 
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the tree carefully, remove the lower soil, and replace with 
fresh, then replant the tree shallow, it would soon grow 
out of its trouble. 

910— Insects on Oacomber leaves (0. W.)— The 
insects on your Cucumber foliage are of the oidinary green 
fly or aphis order, and may bo destroyed by vaporising 
the frame with XL spirit, or by fumiipiting with Tobacco- 
paper. We advise you to pln<^ off the worst of the leaves 
and thin the shoots. Then get a thin solution of soft-soap 
and Tobacco-water and with a soft brush wash each leat 
Give the plante a good overhead waterin(r, and shut the 
frame down close at night, shading and §Rving a little air 
in the day. 

911— Chinese Rice-paper-plant (T).—This is 
Aralia papyrifera, and is a very ornamental plant. It 
should have rich deep soil, and plenty of water 
during the summer months. 


baceous, then, of course. Dahlia blooms would not be 
eligible. Liliums are hardy and herbaceous, and arp ad- 
mlMible where bulbs are not expressly excluded. Under 
any circumstances we should not include Dahlia flowers, 
but, of course, they may be in a class for garden flowers. 
We can find no information respecting Forster's Rosc- 
holder, or whether it may be used at shows. Perhaps 
some roearian may know of it. Generally Roees are shown 
without support of any description. Your Fern is Tricho- 
manes radicans. 

917— Layering Wistaria (IF. Z?.).—Although It is 
generally the rule to layer in the autumn long shoots of i lie 
same season that have become firm, yet we see no reason 
why shoots two-years old should not be equally flt for the 
purpes". Bring down the shoot and make a tongue, as is 




912— Opop of Oucambers (S. H. C.)— 

You seem to have had a good crop of Oucum- 
bere from your two plants. One plant only in a 
frame 7 feet by 4 feet is (civen ample room, and 
most persons would put out a pair of plants in 
such a frame. We should in such cases expect 
each frame to furnish, during some three 
months, from the first cutting, about forty 
fruits each. Of course, much depends on the 
len^h of each. A good average length is 14 
inches, some being a little longer, some shorter. 

913— Infertile Strawberries f Anxious). 

—Do not destroy your young Suawberry-plants. 

As you did not plant out until September of last 
year, the plants had not time to establish them¬ 
selves and form crowns strong enough to carry 
fruit. No doubt both stocks of Royal Sove¬ 
reign and Latest of All came from good fruiting 
stocks, and we see no reason to assume that 
because thus infertile so far they will be infer¬ 
tile next year. Leave the plants to do their 
beet, as they may next season fruit finely and 
amply repay you. 

914— Making lawn (ric\— Certainly, if 
good turf can be obtained, then by layering that 
properly a good lawn is more quickly made. 

Any fine Grass or pMture turf free from coarse 
weeds will do. This work should be done in 
October or November. If, however, the lawn 
be made by cowing seed, have the ground well 
dug over and cleaned, levelled, trodden, then 
Just pointed over the surface. Have the coarse 
stones raked off and sown with good lawn 
Grass-seed, which can be had from a seedsman, who should 
be told area to be sown and quality of soil. Well rake in 
seed and roll it. Do that end of September or early in 
April. Cut back iSut-trees in the winter and encourage 
new growth to be made. If preferred, plant some strong- 
growing Ivies against the wall, as these soon cover and are 
always green. 

915— Datura meteloldes ( W .),—This is a handsome 
Mexican plant. Isolated specimens of it have a fine aspect 
in sunny but sheltered nooks. It is from 3 feet to 4 feet 
high, has wide-spreading branches, and blooms from the 


Datura meteloides. 


middle of July till frost sets in, the flowers white, tinged 
with mauve ; from 4 inches to 6 inches across, showy and 
sweet, but the leaves emit a disagreeable odour. 

916—Herbaceous flowers (C. B. a schedule 

required that the subject in a class should be hardy h«r* 


Chinese Kice-paper-plant (Aralia papyrifera). 


done when Carnations are layered, Just beneath a leaf 
Joint, and 18 inches apart. Thus a shoot of 10 feet long 
will enable three or four layers to be made. Fork up the 
soil Just where each layered Joint is, add some fresh soil 
and sharp sand, bury the Joint an inch or two in the soil, 
and peg It down to keep it secure. It may take fully six 
months to root, perhaps a year before rooted ready to lift 
and transplant. 

918— Various (Hrys).—The many-legged insects to 
which you refer are. no doubt, millipedes, and are 
generally harmless. The grubs found in the manure are 
harmful, as in the soil with crops 
they prey upon them. The manure 
should be turned two or three times 
and the grubs picked out before it 
is put on the ground. Even then 
it may be spread and allowed to lie 
two or three days before it is dug 
in. Bordeaux-mixture is made by 
pulling into a coarse piece of can¬ 
vas 2 lb. of sulphate of copper or 
blue-stone, and placing it, hung on 
to a cross stick, just touching the 
bottom of a large wooden tub, then 
putting in 2 gallons or 3 gallons of 
boiling water. Allow it to soak 
until dissolved. Also put 2 lb. o 
fresh lime into a pail ^th a gallon 
of water, and let it dissolve. Also 
dissolve 2 lb. of soft-soap in a bowl. 
When the two latter things are 
ready, put the liquid into the tub, 
mix it well, then add 18 gallons of 
water. Thus you have the Bor¬ 
deaux-mixture. We read of your 
scarlet Lobelia stems being eaten 
by bluebottle-flirs with surprise, 
as it is such an uncommon pro¬ 
ceeding. The best course, apart 
from making the stems very rffen- 
sive with Quassia-water and To¬ 
bacco, is to cover the flowers over 
for a time with thin muslin or net¬ 
ting, and thus exclude the flies. 

910—Cactunbers falling: 
(Ipgwich). — If your Cucumber 
plants are really suffering from the 
presence of the earth-worms in the 
soil you had better make up a 
strong solution of soot or lime- 
water, and give the soil a watering 
with it every other day, two or 
three times, or you ran give the 
soil a top-dressing of soot mixed 
with fine soil, then wvh it in hy 
waterings. Poesibly some other 
insects may be in the soil, but the 
soot or lime will help to get rid of 
them all. 

920—Improving lawn (F. 
C.).—You should give your lawn a 
top-dreseiDg of soot and native 
(ruano at once, or else of Basic-slag 
and sulphate oi ammonia. Give the 
former at the rate of 8 lb. per rod, 
and of the latter pair of manures 
at from 3 Ib. to 4 Ib. per rod. Spread 
well by using a coarse broom, and if 
DO rain comes quickly, then wash iu by frequent water¬ 
ings. It is evident that your lawn needs occasional dress¬ 
ings of this nature as the soil is poor. 

921— Various (Zulu).—To have Tomato-plaots in 
fruit at Christma)iri;j^uj^i|il^sq^l eetd ^t onoe, raising 
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v>lant«, and have them well set with green fruits by the 
end of October. You will then have to find them a light, 
airy house, and a temperature ranging from 55 degs to 
60 degs. for the winter. Oonqusror, Every Day, and Con¬ 
ference are good varieties. For French Beans sow Newing¬ 
ton Wonder or Syon House Prolific, or Osborne’s Forcing 
end of S^tember, and again middle of October to get 
fruit at Christmas. With respect to Strawberries, you 
will need for these and the Beans a somewhat higher tern- 
f)erature. Keen’s Seedling and Royal Sovereign are good 
forcers. Plants shotild be at once got into small pots to 
root, then a few weeks hence be shifts into 5-inch pots in 
which to fruit. It will be needful to house them in a 
frame end of September, and get into warmth end of 
October and early in November. 

$)22—Black stripe on Tomato plants {W. D.).— 
You had better make up a solution of blue-stone and lime 
(Bordeaux-mixture), and syringe your Tomato plants with 
it, especially the stems. Some soft-soap or treacle mixed 
into it will help to make it sticky. Do that so soon as you 
can. 

923— HlmantophyllurndF. W).—It is possible that 
if the bulbs of this plant be dried off in the summer, then 
re-watered and started in heat, that it will flower in the 
autumn, as you mention. So much depends on the nature 
of the surroundings. You should try this plan. 

924— whitloof culture (U. J.).—This is the name 
of a fine or selected form of Chicory. Seed should be sown 
thinly in shallow drills 12 inches apart in May, the seed¬ 
lings later be thinned out to 6 inches apart in the rows. 
The leaves resemble those of the Dandelion, but are better 
to taste. These are not eaten green, but blanched as 
salad. The roots are long and tapering, and should be 
lifted as wanted in the winter, be put close together, a few 
at a time, in a dark shed or cellar where it is warm, and 
in soil. The tops push like Seakale does, and when some 
5 inches to 6 inches high are cut, being white and tender, 
and eaten as salading. 

925— Arctotls aspera (Jf.).— This is a half-shrubby 
species, with deeply-cut and wrinkled leaves and creamy 
flowers, purplish outside. It may be used in vases 

and banging baskets, the exquisite pink buds being 
pretty. 

926— Oranse seedlinjrB {Rttgbyy.—Yoa need 
not graft your seedling Oranges. They will, if 
grown on, m time produce fruit, but, of course, 
will do so quicker if you graft them with scions 
obtained from old fruiting plants. These you can 
get from someone who grows Orange-trees. Grafting 
IS a very difficult operation, and is usually done in 
the early spring by cutting the seedlings down hard, 
then getting small pieces of firm wood, and working 
them on to the stocks, sealing over the wounds 
with wax. The work should be done in heat and in 
a close frame. 

927— Mottled Tomato leaves [J. C.l— 

We fear you made the Bordeaux-mixture too 
strong for your Tomato plants. You should have 
addea rather more of lime and of water, as Tomato 
leafage is tender. It does seem as if in keeping 
Strawberry plants in pots in the eame house as 
your Tomato plants you had kept the latter 
too moist. Better at this time of year give all 
the air you can, but do not expose them to cold 
currents of air: also dust the plants freely with 
sulphur. It will fall off in time. Also withhold 
water as long as yon very well can, as Tomatoes do 
not need so much as is usually ^ven to them. 

92B-Doable Befifonla seed (J. W. G.).— 

Double Begonias as a rule have male or barren 
flowers. The fine doubles and female or seed-bear¬ 
ing flowers, the side ones. Florists get pollen from 
the double flowers to fertilise the female flowers, as 
in that way the reproduction of fine doubles is 
assured. This work is better done on plants in 
pots under glass than it is with plants outside. 

Still, those outside often get fertilised by insects, 

.and thus produce seed. So long as the plants 
are stood in blocks of colour, if there be many, 
they do not intercross. As a rule, most of the crossing 
has to be done artificially. We believe seed ripens in 
about two months from the fertilisation. Seed sown in 
beat in January, the seedlings being grown on in pans, 
will give plants to flower freely the same season. 

929— Oool ftmlt fitore {T. S. C.).—To preserv e fruits 
and other perishable products, the store should be on the 
north side of a wall or house, have a door at one end and 
a trap-door or shutter at the other. The roofs should be 
of thatcb, either straw or Reeds, and thick to exclude frost 
or heat. The sides exposed to the air should be also 
thatched with straw hurdles or Reeds. If such a place be 
exposed to the sun it is apt to become warm or to vary 
very much in temperature, which is harmful. Concrete 
10 inches wide makes capital frost-proof walls. The floor 
should be the ground as that exhales some moisture which 
is better than a dry atmosphere. 

9.90 -Removing Strawberry plants (rvc).--if 
your Strawberry plants have fruited once only, and are 
not large, they may be transplanted in October, especially 
doing so with good balls of soil and roots. In all cases 
where Strawberries are to be planted to fruit, the ground 
dhould be trenched 20 inches deep, and have a liberal 
dressing of manure worked into it first, as only in that way 
will the plants carry fine crops for the usual three 
seasons. 

931- Diseased Dahlia shoots (C. B.).—The 
ippearance of your Dahlia shoots is most unusual. They 
look as if seared with frost. If affected by some mildew or 
fungus, you had better, when gently damped at night, 
smother them with flowers of sulphur, washing off two or 
three days later, then repeating the dusting. But we 
think the cause must be a local one—perhaps from some¬ 
thing offensive in the soil, perhaps in the air. The attack 
is of so unusual a nature that we could not assert what it 
is. In any case, dress the plants as advised. 

932- Palluw In vegetables {M. F. IF.)—If your 
i^und be so infested with wireworm that you cannot 
for that reason induce certain vegetable seeds to grow, but 
all are eaten, then must it be very bad indeed. There 
seems no better remedy than now burying a few inches 
inder the soH. in many plwfiif^iarM old Potat<k orpiecee 
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of Beetroot or of Mangold or Swede, marking each with a 
piece of stick, and lifting them once a week to catch the 
wireworms that will be attracted to them. Then in 
October spread over the uncropp^ ground gas-lime, at 
the rate of a bushel per rod, and dig It in about six weeks 
after. Also dress heavily with soot Sow winter Spinaoh 
seed in drills 12 inches apart in Au^st. Dress heavily 
with soot, and fork it in before sowing the seed. For a 
cool greenhouse you had better plant Black Hamburgh or 
Madresfield Court, or Black Alicante Grape. Muscat of 
Alexandria needs ample heat. Probably you in lifting your 
Vines reduced the roots too severely. So much of success 
or otherwise depends on how the work is done. 

033— Sweet Peas andaphlSfM. F. fl.).—You may 
do well to cut over your aphis-infested row of Sweet Peas 
hard, and bum the trimmings. Give the plants plenty of 
water, and syringe them overhead with strong soapy- 
water, then later wash off with clean water. The attack is 
not due to seed, but to some other cause. Perhaps you 
sowed too thickly, and thus the plants starve each other 
readily. Thick sowing is a great mistake. 

934— Disease in Tomatoes CGf. a ;.—Your Toma¬ 
toes sent are afflicted with the proverbial black-spot, which 
always starts from the flower apex of the fruit. A fungus 
or mould seems to establish itself in the flower as it deaaj's, 
and then gradually spreads into the fruit. Pick off all 
thus disea^, give plenty of air, water moderately, and 
dust the plants freely with sulphur; or if the pipes in the 
house can be made hot, they should be washed over with 
sulphur and milk, and the house at night kept close shut 
up to keep in the fumes. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— Donee.—The Lily is Lilium 
uml)ellatum; the Rose had, unfortunately, tumbled 

to pieces. - Aiwley. — 1, English Iris (I. xiphi- 

oides): 2, Lysimachia clethroides.- Mu« H. — 



.\rctctis aspera. 


—Staphylea pinnata. 1, Erigeron speciosus; 2 , Probably | 
Delphinium Belladonna, but flower very withered ; 3, Sidal- 
cea Candida ; 4 and 5, Next week ; 6, Bit of Spirsea Arun- 

cus.—J. Ogjnan. -1, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 2, Pteris 

serrulata cristata; 3, Begonia manicata ; 4, B. Weltonien- 

sis; 5, Spir»a Filipendula fl.-pL ; 6, Too withered.- Mrs. 

Cecil Parr.—The Roses had tumbled to pieces ; 2, Leyces- 

teria formosa.- H. Morland. —Boxthora (Lycium bar- 

batum).—JY. Deneon.—Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.- Mrs. H. 

Green —The pink Rose is Andersoni, and the white, Mme. 
Plantier. The Lily-like flower is a Crinum. After flower¬ 
ing you should partially withhold water. These bulbous 
plants are nearly evergreen in their native country, or in 
a greenhouse, but ouMoors, if kept out all winter, they 
wul, of course, lose their leaves. Unless you have them 
growing in a very warm border, you should lift the bulbs 
and store in a cool-house or shad, replanting anin in May. 
When they are intended to remain outdoors aU winter the 
bulb I must be planted deep, so that they escape frost in 

wiiistr.- Fine Fox.— I, Next week; 2, Malva moschata 

alba; 3, Ley cesteria formosa; 4, Centaurea montana.- 

R II. J.—Delphinium nudicaule.- Beetle.—The dark 

red Rose is Baron de Bonstettin, the light red Alfred 
Colomb, and the pink Pride of Waltham.- J. E. Under¬ 
wood.— Rose White Baroness. - W. Tomlinson.— 

\ We have spent much time trying to determine the names 
of the specimens, but until we have fresher samples cannot 

assist you.- E. L. M. ColvUle. —Pea is Pisum umbella- 

tum ; 2, Erigeron aurantiacus- Mrs. Richard Latoson. 

—1, Rose L'ldeal; 2, Cheshunt Hybrid; 3, Mme. Alfred 

Carridre; 4, Waltham Climber No. 1.- C. Reid. — 

Unforturately the Rose flowers had quite withered.- 
Old Reader.—The Rose unfortunately had tumbled to 

pieces.- Eastbourne.—Yo\xx plant is Silene Armeria, a 

British species of what is known as the Catch-fly. It 
is not common, and is in some cases cultivated as a 
garden plant. The seed pods are flve-sided, and carry 
several seeds each, the flowers small and pink. The 
general height is about 18 inches, but it is not a worthy 
plant by any means, and there are numerous other Silenes 

that are very much superior.- Cissy. —The Thistle-llke 

plant is Echinops Rito ; the other Galega officinalis.- 

IF. G. C —1, .Smoke-plant (Rhus Ootinus) ; 2, Common 
Tamarisk (T. gallica); 3, Himantophyllum miniatura.: ,1 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. May.—Yon can get the seed of the Onion you require 
from any respectable seedsman. 

The first Tamworth Floral Show will be held 
in the Castle Grounds, on Friday and Saturday, July 2lBt 
and ^nd, 1899, and all information can be obtained from 
Mr. James Stone, Hospital-street. Entries must be made 
by Thursday night, July 20th, 1890. 

Tafted Pansies in the south of England.— 
Please read for “ Sark ” in the article upon these flowers 
published in Gardrniko, July 15, “ Lark.” 

FOUIiTRY. 

Preserving eggs in Ume-water {J. 

Ingram). —The recipe you inquire after ia as 
follows: Take 1^ lb. of freshly slaked lime, 

1 lb. of salt, and boil both in 4 gallons of water 
for a quarter of an hour. Pour through a 
strainer, and put hi the eggs when the mixture 
has become cold. If your eggs are put 
down now they should be sufficiently good for 
cooking purposes throughout next winter.— 
Doultino. 

Ailing hens {K. K. B .).—Sometimes Leg¬ 
horn hens carry their combs erect throughout 
their lives. This is due to a peculiarity in the 
strain to which they belong, not to any impurity 
of blood or to disease. In your case the upright 
pale comb is a sign of ansemia, and the best 
treatment for such is to remove the cause, and 
then endeavour once more to build up a healthy 
frame. Overcrowding, defective ventilation, 
bad drainage, innutritions food, are all condu 
cive to ana3mia, and these causes are all more 
powerful in their effects when the Fowls are 
somewhat delicate or weakened by excessive egg 
production. You should feed in small quanti 
ties with the beet foods obtainable, such as Oat 
meal, meat scraps, and the like. Put some 
Parrish’s chemical food in the drinking water, 
and if the birds are very light when handled 
give a little cod-liver-oil daily.— Doulting. 

LAW. 

Trespassing poultry. —My house has 
been recently buHt, and several sites near to it 
have been sold, but are not yet built upon. 
One of these sites has been let to a tenant for a 
garden, subject to three months’ notice, which 
may be given on any day. My poultry have 
access to a lane which runs between my 
property and the site which has been let as a 
garden, and I must drive the poultry along the 
lane to reach a piece of ground where I have the 
right to run them. When the tenant of the 
garden site first commenced to dig his ground I 
told him that my poultry would certainly get 
into his ground, but he said he should not mind 
as ho was intending to grow Potatoes only ; but 
he has put in other plants, and he says if I do 
not keep my poultry out he will kill all he 
catches in his ground. Can he do this, or can 
he claim damages? It is neither a garden 
adjoining a house, nor yet a market garden, and 
it is only protected by five rows of barbed wire. 
Must ho not protect his own piece ?— Perry. 

*** You are quite mistaken ; the law requires 
that every person who owns st^k shall prevent 
that stock ^om straying, or in default shall bo 
liable in damages for their trespass. There are 
certain exceptions to this general rule, but there 
are no exceptions so far as poultry are con¬ 
cerned, and if your birds get into the garden 
ground and do any injury there, you are most 
certainly liable, and damages will bo very easily 
recovered from you in the county court. You 
must have some very strange ideas of the law of 
trespass if you imagine that poultry may go 
upon anyone’s land so long as that land is 
neither a market garden nor the garden of a 
house. You have the right to drive your 
poultry along the lane, if you think proper, and 
if they get into your neighbour’s garden you 
will not be liable if you get them out with all 
possible dispatch. But should you leave them 
unattended in the lane, and they should get 
into your neighbour’s garden, you will most 
certainly be liable to him. He may not kill 
your Fowls when they enter his garden; his 
remedy is by action in the county court to 
recover damages, or he may seize the birds and 
detain them until you tender him adequate 
compensation for such damage as they have done 
while trespassing. Should he kill the birds you 
may sue him in the county court, or you may 
take criminal proceedings before the justices 
under the Midicious Damage Act.—K. C. T. 
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Damage to crops by a neighbour’s 
pigeons.— On Aoril 20th 1 sowed a field with 
Oats, and a neighooiir’s pigeons damaged the 
crop very oonsiderably. I told him that if he 
did not keep the birds up I should claim dam¬ 
ages, but he neglected to do so, and now refuses to 
make any compensation. Can 1 recover dam¬ 
ages in a court of law ? Or oan 1 lawfully shoot 
the pigeons ? The pigeons are now eating Tur- 


THE drink 

■"V thirsty 


could recover damages in a court of law, and I 
cannot advise you to bring an amtion. But you 
safely shoot the pigeons whenever you find 


can i ^ ^ ^ 

them damaging your crops. Yon must not 
shoot the birds as they fly towards your land— 
only when they are actually damaging your 
crops. You must allow the birds to remain 
where they fall, as they do not become your 
property when shot—K. C. T. 

Alteration of boundary fencing.— 

At the bottom of my garden there is a ditch, and 
on the other side of the ditch is a hedge which 
forms the boundary of a recreation ground. 
The owners of that ground claim the hedge, and 
also a space 4 feet in width measured from the 
centre of the hedge. Practically this means 
that they claim the whole ditch. A year ago I 
purchased the freehold of my property, and to 
prevent heavy rains washing the soil from my 
garden into the ditch I campshedded or but¬ 
tressed it, taking care to keep 4 feet from the 
centre of the hedge free. To prevent chickens 
from using the ditch as a ^thway to my garden 
in dry weather, I put at the side of the Gamp- 
shedding some half-dozen 2-inch uprights, to 
which 1 affixed wire-netting. When I bought 


Eifiel Tower Lemonade is made from the finest Lemons, and the great advantage is that it is 
partly manufactured in Italy, in the midst of the Lemon orchards. The Lemons are taken direct 
from the trees to the factory to commence their transformation into the Eiflel Tower Lemonade. 
You can get thirty-two tumblers (or two gallons) for 4id. The production of the Finest 
Home-Made Lemonade at this remarkable price has been brought about bv a simple process of 
concentration. Instead of bringing the Lemons over in bulk to England, thev are concentrated 
on the spot, and by so doing the cost of carriage, Ac., is so greatly reduced that Messrs. Foster 
Clark A Co. are enabled to sell the concentrated product in a small bottle for 4^d. sufficient to 
make 2 gallons. 

While Eiffel Tower Lemonade is cheap—ve^ cheap—that is not its chief claim to popularity, 
but its full, rich, fragrant flavour of the Ripe ^^mons which makes it so deservedly popular with 

1_ 1 _r __ 1 __iul_1_ 


Factory, Maidstone. 


S210 gfiven away in Money Prizes. For further particulars 
see circular enclosed with each bottle of Eiffel Tower Lemonade 


fill up the ditch, and place an unclimbabTe iron 
fence 4 feet nearer my garden—in fact, on 
their extreme boundary. Have I any redress ? 
—Stentor. 

*,* For what do you require redress ? Re¬ 
dress is required when an injury is done, but 
what injury will be done to you ? As I under¬ 


bottom of your garden, which seems to bo there 
unfenced except by this ditch. The ditch is 
pretty certain to mlong to the owners of the 
hedge adjoining, and there is no doubt as to 
the ownership of the hedge. It does not 
appear that you even imagine that you 
have any claim to either the hedge or the 
ditch, and so the recreation ground owners may 
take down their hedge if they think proper, and 
so far as appears from your statement they are 
not bound to replace it at all. They may erect 
an iron fence anywhere they choose upon their 
own land, and, if they own 4 feet from the 
centre of the hedge, they may put their iron 
fencing 4 feet from that centre. And what 
injury will it do to you? Suppose you think 
proper to build a wall on your boundary, do you 
think the recreation ground people oan inter¬ 
fere ? If you are really making any claim to 
the ditch, or any part thereof, you must refer 
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A few unsolicited Testimonials out of thousands received annually. 

SOLD OVER 32,000 GLASSES. 

22. Uiiper Bedford-street, Brighton. 

I gladly take Ihii opportuniiy of writing you in reference 
to your'*Eiffel Tower liCmonado." I have made and Bold 
orer 32,000 glasBefl. It givea the greatest satisfaction to my 
rustoniers; many of them hare asked me for my recipe. In 
ail cases I have recommended your Lemonade. In conclii- 
Bion, it gives nio great pleasure to be able to send you this un- 
solicitod TeatimoniaL—Yours respertfully, 


I A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 

Gentlemen, — Do you Know that your •* Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade "is a mrst excellent drink hot for supper? We 
simply put al>out two tablespoonfuls to a tumbler, and fill it 
up with hot water. The flavour of the lemon corofs out very 
much stronger, and we really look upon Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade made hot as a valuable discovery. W'by do you 
not recommend your customers to use it in this way? 1 am 
sure everybody would like it.—Yours truly, 

W. J. 8. 


300 BOHLES GIVEH AWAY 


Messrs. Foster Clark A Co. are most anxious that everybody who has not tried their Lemonade 
should do so, and for that purpose they have decided to GIVE AWAY 300 BOTTLES 
Every Week. The first fifty letters opened every day will not only have the Lemonade sent on 
by return of post, but the stamps forwarded will be returned to the sender. Send jour order eff 
at once, so that you may bo one of the first fifty applicants, if any ditlicul^ is experienced in 
obtaining Eiffel Tower Lemonade, send 4Jd. stamps to Messrs. FOSTER CLARK A Co., 
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G. HAYWARD 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICUITURAI WORKS 
359‘BROCKIEY ROAD, BROCKLEY 


I THIS IS HAYWARDS N 9 I S N 22 
|N9I Span-roof and N92 Lean-to Greenhouses are 
I PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS.MAOEOFTHE BEST RED 
OEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMUTE WITH VENTILATORS, 


Door,Stages for Plants, Rainted one Coat, 16qj6uss, 
aLl Hecessary Ironwork.Delivebed and racked free 
ON rails ATTHE following prices, satisfaction GUARAHTEtO 
Write for New List, post free 

NO 1 SPAN-Roi NO 2 LEAN-TO ^ 

TEJ LONG SUVimfz , 16 lypj long 5EJ WIDE42.8 
9E7 . „ 6E.T*^4.0 8E7 „ SET „ ‘*2.16 

lOET ; -TKJ „ 5.0 \0U i, 7E7. „ ’ 4.10 

\m „ SEJ „ 6.0 112" „ n 5.10 


IK*-’ „ ow „ D . u I - „ o- n 

FOB-OTHBR SI2E§ » T>RICES WRITE FOR iLLUamATtO LiST TO 

' . :Bf A.YWA.XR x>, 

.359JBR0CKLEY ROAD. B,ROCKias.E 

" Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogues 


SPHINCTER^RIPtlOSe 
"HERCULES” Brand. 


CANARY 

GUANO 


r REDPAWAYA e»L?. Pendleton,' 
MANCHESTER. 

Also tnaKers 0 )-Garden Hose 


FOR GREENHOUSE & GARD&N 

fHE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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GOLD MEDAL 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN 


When children gather together for amuwment in informal parties or for set entertainments the mother of 
the little hoeteaees is at once confronted with the problem, " What shall I give them to eat?” Children do no: 
require heavy meat food like adults, yet thev need variety, and if the mother has a shrewd head, and perhaps a 
little knowlMm of physiology, why the children get Chivere’ Jellies among other appetising things. Jelly is 
refreshing, coming, and yet nourishing. The delicate golden hue of the lemon, the rich yellow of the orange, 
the alluring red of the raspberry and strawberry of Chivers’ Jellies do look so dainty and appetieing when turned 
out of a pretty mould. They are a feast to the eye as well as a gratiOcation to the palate. Children like Chivere’ 
Jelliee—{here is no doubt about that—put it to the vote where they have been used and you will soon find that 
the “ Ayes” unanimously have it. Chivers’ Jellies are flavoured with delicious rips fruit juices, and prepared 
in delightfully clean silverJined pans, and handled with silver-lined ladles. All Grocers and Scores sell Ctuvers’ 
Jellies in Packets, Half-pints, 2Ld.; Pints, 4^. ; Quarts, 8d. 


A Free Sample sent on application by post (a post-card will do) to 
S. Chivers and Sons’ Fruit Farm, Histon, Cambridge. 


I INSECTICIDC ii 

admitted by users te bs 
Thb Bbst Flaht Wasb 
for Garden dt Greenhouse. 


ABOL 

ABOLISHES 

Llnck Fly, ^ 

call Blljrht, A Q U I ^ 

Caterpillars. | ^ 

and all kinds of I , ■ I ■ 


FLAVOURED WITH RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 


it 

abeelately 


Imperial 


Liquid Plant Food 


Clive’s Patent Seed and Frnlt Protector. 


For all Growing Plants in the House or Garden. 

For Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Golf and Bowling Greens 

VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

Agir jonr Seedsmen or NTirseiTnien for It 
and take no other. 

SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS: 

^ oo., 

132. COMMERCIAL STREET. LQVDOV V. 

/TARDEN NETTLNli, dmaii modia, lAoojp 

““ ----- otled and dreWd: will 

_!.lwide,38.; by 

106 by 3 yds. wide, 9s., and so on to an| 


As ImltaOon Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. It* put- 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protection 
against the raTagee of Bird? and Vermin. One sent free m 
P arcel Poet toVi.: three for 7s. 6d.-INOALL. PARSON^, 
OLIVE A OO., William-street North. Birmingham._ 


mra. 6d. * 1/- each. BAGS, 14 .Am 4/6: 28 11>« 
56 ibM lae; l ewt^ 20 /- each. 

FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ON EAOH TIN. 
Perfeotly CleaB-Mav be need bv aJLady. 

R«Uil of all HeedsmenTNarserymen, 4 FlorlsU. 

Wholesale of THE OHEMICAL UNION. LTD.. IPSWICH. 


FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS, 


118-in.. aOWn , 50 5-ln., 50 4.ln., SOS^in.. packed In crate and 
put on rail for 7a. 6d. 1899 Blustrated Oatalovue Flower Pots, 
Hoed Pans, Baocers, Roubarb and Beakale Pots, Va^ Ac. 
p aet free.—Address T. PRATT. Earthenware Works, Dudle y. 

PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

A Netting, meeh, will keep out the smalleet birds, 
85 square yaMi for la. WUl not rot if left out in all ampere. 
Csrrtage paid on all ord y s yer 5a. As suppUed to tho^yal 
Osideos. Commoner 


not iStn^miUn^fweathera. ’iffiyds. by 1 

3 yda. wide. 8s.; 106 by 3 ytk. wide, te., m- 

width, carriage paid on all orders over Sa. As supplied to th< 
Royal Gardens Commoner netting, 50 square yds. for la 

-H. J. QABSON, Garden Nettl&c Worka. Rve. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE W. A. RICHARDSON OF POOR 
COLOUR. 

A NOTE on the poor colour bo often exhibited 
by the bloeBoms of this Rose appears on page 252. 
The washed-ont, parchment-like tint that the 
flowers assume in many localities often renders 
it an object of doubtful beauty. In some seasons 
numbers of plants of this Rose may be seen in 
fall bloom, none of whose flowers possess the 
beautiful orange-fawn hue that renders them so 
lovely when ib Bufifuses every portion of their 
petals. On many plants the prevailing tints of 
the blossoms is a dull, yellowish-white, while 
on others the bases of the petals are of the 
correct tint, while their upper portions are 
devoid of this colouring. In hot, dry summers 
in the south of England every plant that is 
growing on a sunny wall will be found to exhibit 
this failing. Daring the put three summers 1 
have taken particular notice of this defect in 
W. A. Richardson, a Rose which, when of 
rightful tint, is one of the loveliest flowers in 
existence, and have only found one plant on 
which the blossoms assumed their rightful 
shade. The plant in question is growing among 
thick Ivy on the weetem side of a house, and its 
shoots and leafage therefore obtain a certain 
amount of shade and shelter from the foliage of 
the Ivy. The rich apricot colour of the flowers 
is shown up to excellent advantage by the 
glossy Ivy leaves, and a picture is presented 
that IS most pleasing in effect, while scores of 
other plants, blooming profusely on hot walls, 
have no charm of colour to render them attrac¬ 
tive. Apparently, in hot and shadeless sitoa- 
tions, the colouring pigment is unable to suffuse 
the petals, as the unopened buds may often be 
found as lacking in colonr as the fully expanded 
blooms. In positions where the flowers of this 
Rose fail, year after year, to assume their 
rightful tint, it is far better to destroy it and 
replace it by another climber—such for instance 
as the charming R^ve d’Or, which is not sub¬ 
ject to loss of colouring. S. W. F. 


Pruning aide slioota of Gloire de 
Dijon (Hugo ).—It will not be advisable to out 
back these side shoots this year, but next spring 
they may be advantageously shortened to 
6 inches or 9 inches from the main stem. We 
should recommend you to pinch out the points 
of these growths at once unless they are 
sho*? g flower-buds. By so doing the wood 
beooiii a well ripened and will flower all the 
better next year. Where there are any bare 
places upon the wall these new growths should 
bid 1 lid in their full length and not pruned at all, 
for it ia the one-year and two-year-old growths 
upon climbing Roses that produce the best 
blossoms each year. Skimmia is the name of 
the piece of evergreen enclosed. They are 
uite hardy, but if you keep the pot plant out- 
oors in winter you should plunge it in the soil. 
Yon do not say how long you have bad your 
plant in a pot. If twelve months or more it 
would now require repot^g^ The conditton of 
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the roots must be your guide as to the size of 
the pot to place it in, but it is not wise to give 
such plants too much room. The compost 
should coDBisb of two parts loam, one pant peat, 
and a little sand. Skimmias produce small 
flowers, which are succeeded by beautiful red 
berries. 

Popular Roses at the Windsor and 
Crystal Palace exhibitions (Tudor).— 
The following eighteen H.P. and H.T. Roses 
were most frequently exhibited at the above- 
named Rose shows this year : H.P., Alfred K. 
Williams, Mme. O. Luizet, Her Majesty, Mrs. 
John Laiiig, Mirgareb Dickson, Caroline 
Testout, Marquise liitta, Mrs. R G. Sharman 
Crawford, Mrs. W. J. Grant, UJrioh Brunner, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Charles Lefebvre, 
La France, Gustave Pigaueau, Captain Hay¬ 
ward, Tom Wood, Francois Miohelon, General 
Jacqueminot; and the twelve most poular Teas 
were : Catherine Mermet, Maman Cochet, The 
Bride, Mme. Hoste, Mme. de Watteville, 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Mme. Cnsin, 
Innocente Pirola, Hon. Edith Gifford, Brides¬ 
maid, Medea, Comtesse de Nadaillao. It will 
thus be seen that many of our best dark Roses 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

Good garden Roses (Dond).—T)io fol¬ 
lowing are twelve good garden Roses : Gloire 
Lyonnaise and Boule de Neige, white; Gloire de 
Dijon, creamy-fawn ; Margaret Dickson, flesh- 
colour ; G. Nabonnand, blush ; Captain Christy, 
pink shaded to flesh ; Mrs. J. Laing, light pink; 
La France, rose-pink ; Magna Charta, carmine- 
pink ; Jules Margottiu, rose-carmine; General 
Jacqueminotand Dupuv Jamain, different shades 
of crimson. The soil of your garden should 
prove suitable to the growth of Roses, but the 
steep slope you speak of with its rapid drainage 
is not calculated to afford any Rose the oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying the best results. If you are 
unable to find another more suitable position for 
your Roses you must manure the soil well, and 
keep it mulched during the summer, so as to 
conserve what moisture you can on the surface. 
—F. 

Treatment of Orimson Rambler 
Rose (A'. Y. Z.). —The best way to deal with 
this grand Rose is to cut away the oldest 
growths when the plants become crowded, 
leaving the young one and two-year-old shoots 
untouched, or, at least, merely taking off their 
points. \Ve prefer to allow this Rose plenty of 
freedom—that is to say, do not bunch up the 
growths like a brooni^ but allow the young 
growths to bend outward. If the plant bo 
relieved eauh year in March of one or two of 
the oldest growths, strong young ones will 
break up from the base, which will become 
covered with fine sprays of bloom the second 
year. After such shoots have flowered once 
the laterals may be relied upon the next year 
for the bloom ; after this, the growth may be 
entirely removed, for by this time there should 
be some younger canes to take their place. 
This Rose is not like some climbers, for the one- 
year-old growths will flower, no matter how 
low down they are cut. Consequently, it could 
be used as a bedding Rose if desired. Upon a 
tall standard it is a grand sight, the long, wavy 


8 h(M>ts all aglow with blossom. Another ser- 
vioeable way of using this Rose is to pot up in 
October some one-year-old plants into S-inch 
pots, cut them down to alfOost 2 feet from lop 
of pot, and several flue trusses of blossom will 
be secured. Such plants make highly decora^ 
tive table plants or for the conservatory, and 
market growers would find a ready sale for 
them. 

Roses that grow well (H. D. Stratton). 

—From the list you send the following twelve 
are the best growers : Maman C jchet, Francisca 
Kruger, Caroline Kuster, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Souvenir de 8. A. Prince, Sylph, Amazonv, 
G. Nabonnand, Mme. Pierre C<^et, Medea, 
Safrano, Zephyr. 

Sickly Rose-trees (A"., s^i;p«on).—Th-? 

portions of growth enclosed have been 
syringed with some strong insecticide that 
has removed one evil — namely, green-fly— 
but produced a far greaU r one in the form of 
a check to the growth From the puny 
buds sent we imagine the soil is none too good 
for Roses. If they do nut improve by autumn 
replant them, and in so doing give each tree a 
peck or so of good compost, such as one would 
use to pot up plants with, adding a little 
powdered charooal to keep it sweet. ^ 

Gutting tap-roots of W. A. Richard¬ 
son (G. C.).—A» you well remark, you did a 
very foolish thing in mutilating the splendid 
tap-roots of your climbing plants when they 
were in full growth. You should never tamper 
with the roots of a plant at this time of year 
unless they happen to be in pots. We fear you 
have given them a check that they will be a long 
time recovering from. Even in root-pruning 
fruit-trees the work is always advised to be 
done in mid-winter, when the trees are quite 
dormant. Had you not cut these roots we 
think your plants would have flowered well in 
the autumn, especially if yon bad thinned out 
the growths and trained the best and ripest 
shoots in a palmate manner. As it is, you will 
not mend matters by cutting the plant right 
down no5v. Leave it as it ie, and if in the 
autumn there is no impro5'einent, do not waste 
space upon cither of them, but put in their 
place some young selected bushes budded upon 
the seedling Brier, 

Removing worms from borders 
under glass (Gonstani Reader ).—We never 
object to a few worms in borders, believing 
they do much good in aiirating the soil. But 
when they appear in such numbers os you 
found around the dead plants, then they ijiufit 
be removed. Nothing is better for this purpose 
tlian quick-lime. Put a peck in H(> gallons of 
waUir, stir well, and allow to stand fora few 
days until it is quiteolear, then water thoroughly 
with the clear lime-water. The worms will 
soon appear on the surface, and can then he 
removed. The lime-water will be very benelioi il 
to the soil. 

Seeds of Sweet Sultan and Annual Core 

opBls (Dt'aiui)-—These should be sown xwe-eJghth 
of au inch deep in the open ground where the plants are 
to flower ill April. Gaillardia seed should be sown we- 
Bixicenlh of an inch deep in boxes of light soil in a 
temperature of from 55 dega to «5 deg«. in April, and the 
seedlings planted out | 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

OonBervatory.—The Plambago* ospeDBU 
and capmsie alba sure useful now, as they give 
ns a colour which is not common. They are 
too fragile for cutting, but they make a brave 
show in the house among the Fuchsias, Bego¬ 
nias, Pela^niums, etc. There are nearly 
always Lilies in bloom, and if plenty of these 
are grown they take off the stiffoess of the 
^gonias and Geraniums. The different varie¬ 
ties of Lilium lancifolinm are now in bloom, and 
if some are left outside for a time they will 
come in later, and it is scarcely pcwible to have 
too many, as they last fairly well in a out state, 
and if the spikes are out when the first flowers 
are open the top flowers in the spike will open 
in water. These Lilies are easily managed, and 
if the bulbs are taken care of they do not 
deteriorate like some other Lilies. Masses 
of the dark purple Heliotrope, planted in the 
borders, are lovely now. It may be had 10 feet 
or 12 feet high agaiost a wall or pillar, or on an 
arch. If require to flower in winter it should 
he pruned fa^k now to get a new growth in 
time to form flower-buds in October. It should 
not be cut very hard back, and some of the 
shoots may be left to flower, and these can be 
cut out later. Miraonette sown in April will 
be useful now. There is no better variety than 
Machett for pot-culture, but even this variety 
deteriorates if the seeds be not carefully saved 
Fill a number of 5-inch and 6-inch pots now for 
s^ter flowering. Good loam, enriched with a 
little old cow-manure and bone-meal, and a 
dash of soot and some old plaster to keep it 
open and sweet firmly rammed into the pots, will 
make a seed-bed that will give good results. 
Sow the seeds thinly, as only about five plants 
are r^uired in each 6-inoh pot. The seeds are 
germinated in the open air, shaded with a mat. 
Some growers start with one plant in a small 
pot and shift it on, as it requires more room, and 
stop once. A house well furnished with climbers 
will be lovely now, and they will provide a 
pleasant shade for the flowering plants beneath. 
But it will not be wise to overcfo this, especially 
now the days are shortening. 

StOVO. —Foliage plants, such as Crotons, 
Dracmnas, and Caladiums, will now be at their 
best if the light has been strong enough to give 
colour. It is still necessary to use small fires at 
night, but the fires should be banked up early 
on bright momiugs, or else permitted to go out 
altogether, and be relighted again in the after¬ 
noon. We look to the stove chiefly to supply the 
plants for table decoration, and this means that 
outtin« of the plant required should be struck 
annually so as to have neat bushy plants in 
5-inoh pots always available. The vital princi¬ 
ple is generally more active in early spring, and 
this is the best season for striking cuttings, and 
bottom-heat is generally more easily obtained 
thmi as more fire heat is used. Palms are easily 
raised from seeds, and as the seeds generally 
come to hand early in the season they are gener¬ 
ally planted, then eve^ good seed will 
grow under suitable conditions as regards heat 
and moisture, and even young plants of the 
smaller Palms, such as Cocos plumosa and Wed- 
delliana, are useful for various purposes. 

Ripening Grapes must have a free cir¬ 
culation of air night and day. When the venti¬ 
lation is right there will be no scalding, if the 
Vines are permitted to carry a reasonable 
amount of good foliage. If mildew appears in 
a house, mistakes have been made somewhere. 
Dryness at the root with a stuffy condition of 
the atmosphere will lead to the presence of 
mildew, and prevention is less difficult than to 
cure when it is once established. When mildew 
enters a vinery it generally attacks the weakest 
Vines first, and if met promptly with dry sul¬ 
phur it may be destroyed before it has time to 
spread. But the conditions which caused its 
appearance must be changed promptly, not the 
least important being a free circulation of sweet, 
dry, pure air, night and day. Inside borders 
should, if possible, be mulched down with litter 
to keep in the moisture and prevent dust rising 
to setue on the berries. And the path should 
never be swept when dry. 
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Tomatoes under glass.— Liberal treat¬ 
ment after the crop has set and is swelling will 
add much to the weight of the crop, and a top¬ 
dressing of something good will be as valuable 
and cheaper than heavy dressings of artificial- 
manure ; anything in the nature of manurial 
compost will do. We use Moss-litter which has 
been used in the stable, because we can get it 
easily, and mulch the roots rather heavily with 
it. I have used poultry-manure with good 
results, spreading it over the surface half-an- 
inch deep just as it came from the farm. I have 
bought this at 30 j. per ton, and found it good 
value at that price, both for top^ressing 
Tomatoes, Grapes, and Cucumbers. When the 
bottom trasses of Tomatoes be^n to ripen, some 
of the bottom leaves should be removed to let 
in the air and sunshine, but anything like a 
wholesale denudation of foliage will tell against 
the size of the fruit and consequent weight of 
the crop. 

Stopping Oaoumbers.— Simply pinch¬ 
ing the points of the shoots will do lor a time, 
but when the plants are growing freely a good 
deal of thinning must be done, or the growth will 
become too crowded to bear freely. Oacumbers 
soon run themselves out unless the growth is 
kept fairly thin, and this thinning should be 
done regularly and in good time. Light top- 
dressings often are better than heavier mulch¬ 
ings at long intervals. All that is necessary is 
to keep the surface roots covered, and this top¬ 
dressing tends to keep the atmosphere pare. 
Oacumbers require a good deal of water, but 
syringing is not necessary if the atmosphere is 
kept moist by deluging floors. 

Window gardening.— Boxes of flowers 
outside the window require a little stimulant in 
the water now. Dead flowers and discoloured 
leaves should be removed often. Hydrangeas 
are bright now, and the petals do not drop 
about. Tuberoses may be grown in the windows 
or even outside during summer. Lilies of the 
lancifolinm section may be grovm outside and 
be taken indoors as the flowers become promi¬ 
nent. The odour from Lilium auratum is 
rather too powerful for the rooms, but this 
objection does not wply to the lancifolinm 
section. Ferns and Balms must not be forced 
in hot sunshine, and the syringe must be used 
on the Palms. 


Outdoor garden.— All who want a gay 
garden and plenty of flowers for cutting should 
raise seedlings of biennials and perennials. Sow 
not later than May and prick out in nursery 
rows not later than July. Most of the best 
cutting things must be raised from seeds. 
Tbese will include Coreopsis grandiflora, 
•Stenaotis speciosa, Scabiosa caucasica, Gaill- 
ardias in variety, Gypsophila paniculata, 
Budbeckias in variety, and Iceland Poppies. 
Carnations are easily raised from seeds. Sow 
now in a box in a frame, but the seeds must be 
from a good strain. Plants raised now will 
flower next year. Those who have a difficult 
soil to deal with will find seedlings more manage¬ 
able, and the plants being more robust will 

E roduce more flowers. This is the best time for 
kyering Carnations. The standard Briers 
should be pretty well all budded now. As the 
bark has been working well dwarfs may be done 
later, but it is better not to wait if the bark runs 
freely. Hardy annuals for spring blooming 
should soon lie sown, as the stronger the 
plant i are when set out the sooner they flower, 
and it is an advantage to get the spring flowers 
as forward as possible so that the beds may be 
cleared early in May. Among the annuals suit¬ 
able for sowing now are Silene compacta, pink ; 
Limnanthes Douglasi, pale yellow; Forget- 
me-nots, blue; these are good massing plants 
and transplant well. Of course, there should 
bo plenty of Wallflowers. When pricking 
these out, nip out the end of the shoots to make 
the plants bushy. They do best in rather firm 
ground. 


Fruit gpEtrden.—As soon as the Raspberries 
are all gathered, out out the old wood and thin 
young wood to requisite number of canes for 
next year’s crop. Fruit which has to be kept 
any time after it is ripe must be netted up ; it 
is the only way of saving it from the birds. 
Morello Cherries bear freely as standards, but 
the fruits are not quite so firm as from trees on 
walls, and north aspects do well for this Cherry— 
better, in fact, than any other position. 
Summer pruning should be completed. Apart 


from the unkempt appearance of unprnned 
wall-trees at this season, leaving the young 
breast-wood on too long is a mistake fiom all 
points of view. Those who must have a crop of 
Apples annually may learn something &ia 
season as regards the beet variety to plant. 
Codlins, Cellini Pippin, Stirling Castle, and a 
few other sorts are bea^g fairly well, but the 
others are almost barren. Melons ripening must 
have free ventilation; in fact, the same rule 
applies to all ripening fruits under glass. 
Peaches, in the matter of flavour, are poor things 
without abundance of air when ripening, and a 
little circulation at night is a necessity to health 
and freedom fiUm insects, mildew, etc. Trees 
growing on hot south walls will not get sufficient 
water from what falls from the skies. Help 
will be required in hot weather. Do not crop 
the borders too near the trees. 

Vegetable garden. — Take up early 
Potatoes as they ripen. Dress the ground with 
soot or superphosphate, and sow Spinach, Winter 
Onions, or Tumms. Clear off early Peas and 
plant out late Celery. The early process of 
blanching Celery may be done by drawing the 
stems together and wrapping paper round. This 
will permit of water being freely given. Later 
on the plants may be earthed up. French Beems 
of an early kind—Ne Plus Oltra is as good as 
any—may be planted on warm south border. 
Tom Thumb Savoy, planted now 10 inches apart 
each way, will be appreciated in the winter. We 
like them even better than Brussels Sprouts, 
and they may be grown instead of Coleworts. 
Do not permit Seakale or Rhubarb to flower. 
Remove lunaway Lettuces, and be very liberal in 
sowing Winter Spinach. This is the best Win¬ 
ter Green. For standing the winter sow first 
week in August. Tomatoes want frequent 
attention in trimming and training now, and a 
little mulch over the roots will lie beneficial. 
Cauliflowers, Lettuces, Late Peas, and Scarlet 
Runners will do better with a couple of inches 
of manure over the roots. On ^y soil old 
Mushroom beds broken up may be used freely 
as a mulch. E. Hobday. 

THE OOMINa WBBTO WORK. 

BxtracU from a Ch/rden Diary. 

Jvly 3M .—Cleared off exhausted Peas, Beans, 
and Cabbages. Manured and prepared ground 
for next crops, which may be Prickly Spinach, 
Tripoli Onions, Brown Cos Lettuces, Green 
Curled Endive, or Tom Thumb Savoy. We are 
in the midst of the sowing of autumn and 
winter crops, some of which are sown in rather 
large quantities. Spinach, for instance, is 
largely sown, and will probably not be a suooess 
if sown in one place. 

Augmt let ,—Made a last sowing of early 
Cabbages to come into use in the spring. 
Dusted a little soot over late Celery to be a 
check upon the fly. Mulch is used a good deal 
as it saves watering and encourages growth by 
keeping the roots cool, and most late Peas have 
been heavily mulched with cow-manure, fresh 
from the cow-byre. No drought penetrates 
where this has bwn used. 

August Slid —Commenced patting in cuttings 
of bedding and other plants. A lot of things 
are planted in reserve-beds especially for pro¬ 
ducing cutbings. Beds are constantly being 
picked over now, as unless well kept the garden 
IS not satisfactory. Herbaceous Bhloxes and 
Pentatemons in groups are very showy. Both 
these classes of plants have been much 
improved. 

August Srd .—Put in cuttings of Hollyhocks, 
though we depend chiefly upon seedlings. 
Whenever we see a good flower we take 
cuttings from it. The young side-flowering 
shoots when getting a bit firm make good 
cuttings cub up into single eyes. Finished 
budding dwarf Briers and Manettis. Gave a 
sprinkling of guano to Rose-beds, and watered 
it in. New growth is coming away freely, and 
there is every appearance of a good autumn 
bloom. 

August 4th .—Looked over Peaches on walls 
to expose the fruit by removal of a leaf here and 
there to let in the sunshine. Planted out Pinks 
from handlighte. Carnation layers are watered 
when necessary to ensure early root formation. 
Alpine Strawberries are useful now the larger 
Original from 
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fruits are nearly over. A good bod of Elton 
Pine under a west wall is coming on well. 
Planted a small house with Melons. This will 
be the last crop this season. 

AxLguHt 6th. —Cut down our collection of 
Zonal Pelargoniums, and pat in all the cuttings. 
Finished potting Sir Charles Napier and 
President {Strawberries for late forcing. Six- 
inch pots are used, and the soil is well rammed 
into the pots. Placed Cinerarias and Chinese 
Primulas in flowering pots. Looking after ear¬ 
wigs on Chrysanthemums is daily and nightly 
work now. The hoe is used as much as possible 
to keep the soil loose and open. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE JAPANESE SNOWBALL TREE 
(VIBURNUM PLICATUM). 

This is a very handsome flowering shrub, in 
beauty during the early summer. It is stifler 
ia CTOwth than the weU-known Guelder Rose, 
and has spreading shoots with deep green 
wrinkled leaves, almost hidden by the balls of 


They often flower fairly in a shady comer. 
The white varietv of Vinca minor is a pretty 
flower, as is the double blue form, which is not 
unlike a Marie Louise Violet. You might very 
well sow seed of Snapdragon, Wallflowers, 
Erysimum, Erinus alpinus, Aubrietia, Fumitory, 
and such-like subjects in the chinks, as some 
might germinate and eventually form flowering 
plants.—F. 

Treatment of Ranunculi (Egoist).^ 
Your Ranunculi doubtless sufifered considerably 
from the dry weather they experienced. BeJs 
for these plants should be very carefully made. 
They sho^d be from 1^ feet to 2 feet deep, well 
drained, and should consist of rich, porous com¬ 
post. Two parts fibrous loam and one part leaf- 
mould, mixed with well-rotted cow-manure and 
road-^it, is a good compost. Ranunculi, though 
very impatient of stagnant moisture at the root, 
are equally averse to drought, but from the 
latter they may be secured by planting in rich, 
friable soil, and watering freely on the evenings 
of hob days. If this is done and the upper inch 
of soil kept in a loose condition, or a light mulch 
of Cocoa-nut-fibre used, the roots rarely sufi'cr, 
even in the most severe droughts; whereas, if 


The Japanese Snowball-tree (Viburnum plicatum). From a photograph sent by Miss E. O. Lock, 
The Cottage, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


ivory-ooloured flowers. As the illustration 
suggests, it forms a noble specimen, and a group 
upon the lawn is handsome too. 


Planting beds in shade, etc. 

{R. MaEer). —The Carnations should certainly 
be planted in the sunny beds. It would be ab¬ 
solutely useless to plant them in the sunless 
ones. The Flag Irises sometimes do fairly well 
in the shade and they are hardy, long-suffering 
plants whose leathery foliage does not suffer 
much from smoke and impurities in the air. In 
all probability you would find that Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums such as Madame Crousse and Sou¬ 
venir de Charles Turner would succeed better 
in the window-boxes than the Zonal 
Pelargoniums, which are presumably the 
**Geraniums” that are now growing there. 
The fluffy leaves of the Zonals collect dust and 
soot until the leaf-pores are choked, but the Ivy¬ 
leaved section having polished leaves do not 
*>nffer to such an extent. Small plants of the 
White Paris Daisy would also no doubt succeed. 
You might try Aiubis, Aubrietia, and Al^ssum 
ssxatile around the edges of the beds, bub you 
can hardly expect much bloom from these plants 
in the shade. Periwi^k|! might su^eed. 

Digitized bv tjO'' 


the surface is allowed to cake and crack, the 
plants naturally lose much of their vigour. 
VVhen the flowering is over and the leaves ripen 
and turn yellow, the tubers may be lifted and 
stored in dry sand until the planting season 
again returns. The roots of your pUmts have 
not necessarily received any permanent harm, 
though they are, doubtlees, not so well deve¬ 
loped as if they had been grown under oondi- 
tions more favourable to their well-being. 


MAKING A SUB TROPICAL BED OR 
BORDER. 

I WANT to make a sub-tropical border. C!an 
any of the readers of your valuable paper give 
me some information as regards design and the 
best aspect?—C. F. L. 

*** A sub-tropical bed or border should be 
made in a sheltered situation, a dell for choice, 
since the leaves of foliage plants are soon 
damaged by strong winds. A warm and 
secluded nook, surrounded by evergreens that 
will break any harsh winds, is just such a 
sanctuary as sub-tropical plants delight in, and 
if the spot is slightly shaded by deciduous trees 
it will advantageous rather than the reverse, 
but on no account must the roots of trees or 


shrubs gain access to the bed. As regards the 
design of the bed, anent which you ask for 
information, the simpler this is the better. 
There should be no appearance of design mani¬ 
fest, the chief aim to be borne in mind in its 
construction and furnishing being that the 
plants should convey the impression of a natural 
grouping on the green sward. Whatever the 
shape and situation of the bed may be, the soil 
must be deep, porous, and rich, for it is a 
necessity that the plants introduced should start 
j into vigorous growth at once, for our summers 
i are so short that unless they do so the first 
i frost arrives before they have attained sufficient 
I dimensions to impart an ap|pearance of nobility 
' to the bed. In the grouping of sub-tropical 
subjects care should be taken that they are 
massed rather than dotted about at regular 
intervals, but, in recommending the former 
method, it is not intended to suggest that 
plants of fine form should be huddlea together 
so that their outlines cannot be disoemed, but 
that a natural rather than formal dispoeition be 
observed. As to subjects for use in the sub¬ 
tropical garden the broad-leaved Musas are 
amongst the most effective, but these and the 
tenderer Palms and Dracaenas must, of 
necessity, be taken up and housed in a 
frost-proof structure auring the winter. 
In the south-west hardy Palms of the 
Chamserops family, Fatsia japonica, 
Phormiums, Agave americana, Melian- 
thus major, Eulalias, and some of the 
Eucalypti and Acacias mav be perma¬ 
nently planted in sheltered spots; and 
some of the Bamboos, Arundo Donax, 
A. conspicua, Allan thus glandulosa. 
Yuccas, Funkias, Acanthuses, and such¬ 
like are hardy enough to remain out in 
colder localities. Paulownia imperialis, 
if out down close to the ground in the 
winter, throws up growths in the spring 
that if restricted to a single shoot from 
each plant carry leaves 2 feet and more 
across and are particularly handsome 
in the sub-tropical bed. Many things 
can also be raised from seed, such as 
Castor-oil plants (Ricinus), Cannas, 
Nicotianas of sorts, varieipit^ Maize, 
Solonums, Cannabias, Wigandia, and 
others that sown early in the year and 
brought on in heat are ready to take 
their places in the sub-tropical bed 
before midsummer. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

PRIMULA OBCONICA AND 
ERYSIPELAS. 

TO THE EDITOR OP “GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED.” 

Sir, —As a constant reader of your valu¬ 
able paper, I was greatly surprised at the 
letter m your issue of Jiu^ IJih, rt 
“ Primula obconica and Erysipelas.” As 
this letter may deter many from growing 
the plant I hasten to refute the asser¬ 
tion. The very idea of the plant caus¬ 
ing a well-known specific affection 
like erysipelas is absura in the extreme. 
It is true that in some very few persons who 
have some constitutional predisposition to 
skin affections the handling of the plant has 
caused severe irritation, and for that matter 
many other plants will act in the same manner. 
I have handled the plants for years, and doubt¬ 
less there are thousands who have done so with¬ 
out experiencing any ill-effects. Trusting this 
letter will encourage rather than discourage the 
cultivation of this useful little plant—I am, dear 
sir, yours faithfully, D. L. D. 

[We have also handled this plant for years 
without ill-effects of any kind, out, as our cor¬ 
respondent truthfully says, in a few cases the 
results may be undesirable. In such cases then, 
of course, it is not wise to have much to do with 
P. obconica, but wo have known the oi dinary 
(Chinese Primula act in a similar way. P. 
ob(x>nica is too charming a flower for every¬ 
one to destroy.— Ed.] 


“The English Flower Garden.”—TAo- 
roughly revised, with fvU deseriptuma oj all the 
best plants, their culture and arrangement, beau¬ 
tifully illustrated. Medium 8vo, IBs. 

Bound in S Vols., sage green morocco, for 
library or presentation. One Guinea, Of all 
Bookadlers, etc. 
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ANNUAL AND PERENNIAL LARKSPURS 
(DELPHINIUMS). 

This genus of handsome plants comprises 
annual, biennial, and perennial species, some of 


Delphinium cardinalc. 

which are exceedingly attractive when employed 
in the decoration of the garden. Of the 
Annual Larkspurs 

the best known are D. Ajacis, the common Lark- 
ppur, which is to be found in British cornfields. 
Oeuerally blue-flowered, it is also occasionally 
reddish and white, while there 
is likewise a double form. D. 
cardinale is a handsome Cili- 
fomian annual with bright scarlet 
flowers, and grows to a height 
of feet or 4 feet. It is particu¬ 
larly effective when grown in 
deep, rich soil at the foot of 
rockeries. D. cardiophyllum, 
from the Pyrenees, bears dark, 
violet-blue flowers, and grows to 
a height of 1 foot. D. consolida 
is an European plant bearing blue 
flowers and growing to a height 
of 18 inches. D. pictura and 
D. Staphyragria are biennials, 
natives of Southern Europe. They 
produce blue flowers and grow to 
a height of IS inches and .S feet 
respectively. Of the perennial 
species the most generally recog¬ 
nised are D. azureum, from North 
America, sky-blue, attaining a 
height of 3 feet; D. Brunonia- 
num, from Thibet, light blue, 

1 foot in height; D. cashmeria- 
num, pale blue, 1 foot in height; 

D. dasycrrpum, a. native of the 
Caucasus, blue-flowered, growing 
to a height of 6 feet; D. exal- 
tatum, from North America, 
with blue flowers, attaining a 
height of 6 feet; 1). formosum, a 
native of the Orient, with sky- 
hlue flowers, shaded indigo, 
growing to a height of 3 feet; 

D. grandiflorum, from Siberia, with blue 

and white blossoms, growing to a height 

of 2 feet; D. hybridum, from Tauria, blue 
and white, 4 feet in height; D. laxiflorum, 
a native of Siberia, with loose, blue flower- 
racemes, growing to a height of fi feet; D. nudi- 
caule, from California, bearing scarlet flowers, 
and growing to a height of 18 inches. This 
species is h^st suited to cultivation in porous 
soil in the rock-garden. D. tricorne, a dwarf 
North American plant, 9 inches high, bearing 
blue flowers ; D. triste, from Siberia, with dark- 
brown flowers, growing to a height of 2 feet, 
and D. Zalil, a native of Afghanistan, bearing 
light yellow flowers, and attaining a height of 
3leet. The 

Perennial Larkspurs 

may be greased by root division, by cuttings, 
or by seed, and the annuals by se^ sown under 
glass in the spring, and the seedlings planted 
out into rich, porous soil, where they soon make 
good growth. The beautiful hybrid varieties, 
which do so much to brighten our gardens 
daring the summer months, are represented by 
numberless named forms, the majority of which 
are of conspicuous excellence. Charming as are 
the individual flower-spikes upon close inspec¬ 
tion, it is when seen growing in noble masses 
against a dark background of greenery, with 
hundreds of towering bloom spires, 8 feet and 
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9 feet in height, clothed in their delicate shades 
of blue, that their exquisite effect is best 
! appreciated. There are both single and double 
' forms, but the former are in every respect much 
to be preferred to the latUr, while for colour 
1 nothing can surpass the pale ** Cambridge-blue ” 
tint, which is exhibited in the flowers of many 
: of the named varieties. This colour is quite 
unique in the garden, and is more effective 
when thrown up by surrounding foliage than 
the darker blues ana purples, which tfnt^ raoro- 
! over, are presented by other border-flowers. 

, Of named varieties, Cantab, as its title implies, 
is of the Cainbiidge-blue shade. It is an excep¬ 
tionally vigoious variety, attaining a height of 
9 feet, large specimens bearing as many as six 
dozen bloom-spikes. Belladonna, a less robust 
grow’er, has flowers of a lovely pale blue, while 
Glitter and Lavender have blue flowers wdth a 
white eye. Other handsome forms are Autolycus, 

I violet; Ben Davies, violet-purple ; Herraione, 
Bzare and pink ; Ivanhoe, light blue ; James 
Kelway, violet-blue ; Lord Charles Beresford, 
sky-blue; Mme. Richalet, cobalt-blue; Sea- 
Rpray, sky-blue and lavender; Ilta, deep 
violet-purple with black centre ; and Beauty of 
Langport, creamy-whita. 

The ground in which Delphiniums are to be 
grown should be deeply dug and well enriched 
with manure. Three feet of rich soil is none 
too much for these strongly-rooting subjects if 


Hybrid DelphiniuniH. 

; they are to attain the perfection of stately 
I beauty of which they are capable. The best 
time for dividing and transplanting Delphiniums 
is in the spring, when they have made about 
I 3 inches of growth. The clumps may then be 
lifted and divided with a sharp knife, and the 
, sections at once planted and placed a trifle 
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Flower of D. cashnierianutn 


lower in the soil than was the case in the 
position they have been removed from. After 
transplanting they should never be allowed to 
become dry at the root, and during the forma¬ 
tion of strong growth applications of weak 
liquid-manure will be found beneficial. Each 


clump should be distant 3 feet from its neigh¬ 
bour, as when they attain their full dimensions 
they will unduly crowd each other if planted 
closer together. (Slumps may be allowed to 
bloom for three seasons without transplantation. 



D. elatum. 


when division and remaking of the border will 
be advisable to ensure continued vigour. 

S. W. F. 

Many noble perennial Larkspurs have been 
raised of recent years, especially by Messrs. 
Ktlway and Son, of I^angport, and the number 
is so large that to select the most handsome is 
not easy when all are so meritorious. From 
pale blue to deep purple and other shades the 
colours lange, a few especially fine kinds being 
the following ; Athos, deep violet-purple, white 
centre ; Beauty, pale blue, white eye, beautiful 
single flowers ; Delicacy, soft blue, shading to 
rose pink ; Irapeiial Majesty, deep purple, 
semi-double ; Sir John Forrest, deep violet and 
purple, white centre ; Persimmon, light blue, a 
very beautiful variety in the way of Belladonna ; 
True Blue, single, deep blue, black centre; Albert 
Edward, avery handsome dark-coloured variety ; 
Alfred Henderson, violet, white centre; King of 
Delphiniums, deep blue and plum colour, white 
eye ; Sara, sky-blue and white ; Banquo, violet 
and plum colour ; Britannia, deep blue, white 
centre ; Deiphobus, delicate blue, touched with 
rose, white centre ; Duke of Teck, cobalt blue, 
white eye; Fairest, single, violet colour; 
James Kelway, violet-blue ; Sir Trevor Law¬ 
rence, sky-blue and rose ; and, if desired, the 
creamy-white Beauty of Langport may be 
added. This and Princess of Wales mark a new 
depaurture. 

Messrs. Kelway mention that Delphiniums 
thrive in almost any position, and may be 
planted at any time of the y ear, provided that in 
summer the plants are not too forward and that 
they be well watered in if the weather be dry ; 
the soil may be a rich friable loam, which suits 
them ; but any soil, even hot and sandy, if 
well watered and manured, will give excellent 
results. Dig deeply—trenching is better—add 
plenty of well-rott^ manure, and plant about 
2.^ feet to 3i^ feet apart. As a background to a 
border, or in groups of, say, three plants at 
intervals, the eflect of the Delphinium is 
exceedingly fine. They look well in beds also, 
arranged at the same distance apart each way. 
They are grand grown in masses or large 
groups of separate colours, and may be associ¬ 
ated with shiubs with great advantage, suc¬ 
ceeding by their robustness well in shrubberies. 
A succession of flowers may be expected from 
spring to early autumn, especially if the 
spikes which have done flowering eaily bo 
cut down to the ground ; fresh growth will 
then be produced, which will give blossom. 
Copious watering in summer will be attended 
by increased size of spike and flower; in fact, in 
seasons of prolonged drought water is absolutely 
a necessity on many soils if the varieties are to 
exhibit themselves in their true size and beauty 
of flower and spike. Top-dressing is greatly re¬ 
commended on certain soils, instead of the Bare 
surface of the ground being left exposed to the 
sun. Some of the neater dwarf alpine and other 
hardy plants may be utilised to plant between 
and around Delphiniums. Coal ashes strewn 
over the crowns will protect the planta from 
s^ugs through winter and spring. 

Dkt.phinium Bklijidonna. 

This is a delightful light blue flowered 
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9 ioches long. It is rather less hardy than 
Z. Atamasco. There is a larger-flowered form 
of this species known as Z. grandiflora. 

Z. ciTRiNA, from tropical America, produces 
bright yellow flowers, aud must be cultivattd 
in heat. 

Z. MACROSIPHON, a Mexican species, bears 
bright, rose-red flowers, 4 inches to 5 inches in 
diameter, on stems about a foot in length. 

Z. MKSocHiAiA, from Buenos Ayres, produces 
white flowers, flushed with red on the exterior, 
about 3 inches across, and blooms in June. It 
is a half-hardy plant, but generally succeeds 
better in the greenhouse than in the open. 

Z. ROSEA, a native of Cuba, boars roso-coleured 
flowers, much like those of Z. carinata, but 


and Anemones are, of course, largely grown for 
cutting, and the Christmas Roses are the most 
valuaUe of open-air winter flowers for the same 
purpose. If these and Lenten Roses have their 
stems split up and are placed in water immedi¬ 
ately after being cut, they will last for days in 
perfect freshness. 


Delphinium, not so strong as some of the 
hybrids, but a charming plant with loose spikes 
of flowers. The colour is so beautiful that one 


THE ZEPHYRANTHRS. | 

I WAS pleased to see your notes upon these in 
Cardkntng of July 15. To no blossom has 
been allotted so poetic a name as that of 
“ Flower of the West Wind,” given by Herbert 
to this genus. Even the appellation of 
“Anemone,” or Windflower, beautiful though 
it is, does not hold the charms that attaches to 
“ Zephyranthes,” for the former flower is 
dedicated to every wind that blows, bad as well 


mjm 

D. consolido. 


ation with low growing shrubs, or the white 
Candidum Lily. The pure blue against white is 
very charming. Slugs are very partial to 
the young growth, and must be des¬ 
troyed. ■ 

Delphiniums are being added to each H 

year ; the flowers large, rich in colour, ■ 
and the spikes strong and free. One can H 
scarcely have too much of such a noble H 
flower in the garden, not merely in the ■ 
border, but amongst shrubs to make H 

handsome and effective groups. ■ 


the merit of attractiveness in a high degree, and 


Making: a bed for cut flowers. 

—I propose to make a special bed in my 
garden for cut-flowers, the measurements 
of which will bo 22 feet bv 12.^ feet. 
The aspect is warm and sneltered. I 
shall be much obliged if you will kindly 
let me know through the medium of your 
columns the best time of year at which to 
make this bed, and also give me your 
ideas as to the most suitable flowers to 
plant in it, having regard to fragrance 
and the power of living in water?— 
Constant Reader. 

*,* You had better make your bed in 
which you propose to grow flowers for 
cutting in the autumn—say, September 
—digging it up well and manuring it so 
as to have it ready for the plants in 
October, Of scented flowers for cutting 
there are Lilies of sorts, such as the 
white Madonna Lily (L. candidum), the 
so-called Easter Lily, L. Harrisi, and L. 


auratum, the yellow Day Lily (Hemero- 
callifl flava), and Lilies of the Valley. 

Then there are Carnations and Pinks, 
double white Rockets, Bergamot (Mon- 
arda didyma). Musk Mallow (Malva moschata), 
the Algerian Iris stylosa, and some of the Flag 
Irises, such as I. florentina and I. pallida in var¬ 
iety, and annuals, amongst which may be named 
Sweet Peas, Wallflowers, Mignonette, Stocks, 
Sweet Sultan, etc. Other flowers desirable for 
cutting are hybrid Aquilegias, Gladioli of the 
early and late-flowering sections. Coreopsis gran- 
diflora, Scabiosa caucasica. Campanula persici- 
folia alba and C. p. alba plena, but not C. grandis 
or C. latifolia, since they do not last in water, 
handsome though they are ; Gaillardia grandi- 
flora, Gypsophila paniculata, Statice latifolia, 
iWbrid Alstrccmerias, herbaceous Phloxes of 
rlecided colours, such as pure white or deep red ; 
.t ipanese Anemones, Montbretias, some of the 
best of the Michaelmas Daisies, such as Aster 
ericoides, A. cordifolius, A. Amellus bessar- 
abicus, and A. Novi-Belgi Robert Parker. Some 
of the Sea-Hollies, such as Eryngium amethy- 
stinum and E. Oliverianum, with their metallic 
blue tints, are most effective as cut-flowers. 
Iceland Poppies, in their three colours of yellow, 
white, and orange, though not particularly 
lasting, are very beautiful for indoor decoration, 
and are sold by the thousand for that purpose 
in London. The white Galega is also useful for 
decorative purp3ees, and is easily grown, while 
blue Cornflowers and Lavatera trimestris are 
particularly valuable for^e house. Narcissi 
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Siberian Larkspur (D, ^randifloruin). (See pajfe 288.) 


thil, indeed, they do, being extremely delicate 
in form and soft' ’ 

plants, m( 


colouring. They are bulbous 
tostly natives of the warmer portions 
of America. P ' 
fully cultivated in warm 
sunshine in this country, others may be flowered 
in the greenhouse or the stove, but in all cases 
a porous compost is necessary for health, as in 
heavy, retentive soil oven those kinds that 
flourish in boggy ground in their native habitats 
refuse to establish themselves. The best-known 
species are as under :— 

Z. Atamasco, sometimes called the Atamasco 
Lily, a native of the Southern United States, 
OTOws in low, marshy spots, and bears white 
flowers about 5 inches in diameter, singly, on 
stems a foot or more in length. A form of this 
plant produces rosy flowers. This species may 
be cultivated in the open ground in deep, moist. 


Some of the species can be success- 
situations in the full 


The Rocket Larkspur (D. AJacis fl.-pl.). (See pajfe 28S. 


of porous soil, and is a pretty sight when pro¬ 
ducing its snowy flowers above its tufts of 
narrow Rush-like foliage. 

Z carinata, from Mexico, bears bright roee- 


fully. The reason for using a frame is that a 
very moist atmosphere is secured, which is most 
essential to Todeas. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE TREE P^EONY. 

In the accompanying illustration we are afforded 
a representation of the old Paeonia Moatan,filling 
the, for it, unusual rCle, of a wall plant. That it! 
forms an unusually attractive picture during 
its blooming season when so used is apparent, 
and, doub’dess, in Scotland, where the spring 
frosts have to be reckoned with up to a later 
period than further south, such protection is ad¬ 
visable. Even in the extreme south west of 


should certainly advise you not to plant now, 
but to wait till October. Whatever you may 
decide to plant, see that you give it a good depth 
of rich soil to start in. Only by so doing will 
you get the wall quickly covered. 


Making: a mixed border (i?. E. 2>.).— 
Yes ; you can make your border after you have 
removed the Carnations in September. As the 
sail is stiff clay, it would be well if you could 
add road-grit, leaf-mould, burnt vegetable 
matter, and other subatauces that would tend 
to lighten the staple. Stable-manure, in your 
case, would be preferable to farmyard-manure. 

Tn _ _L.. 


England biting March winds and late frosts! In addition to the Delphiniums, you might 
often play havoc with the foliage and buds of j plant at the back of the border such subjects as 
these lovely plants, and in exposed situations Lupines, Foxgloves (if they succeed in your 
examples are too frequently to be seen where | neighbourhood), Galegas, and Bocconia cordata. 
the shrivelled foliage and blackened buds, Lists of hardy Lilies suitable for your larder 
present a sorry spectacle after a spell of bitter I have often been given in these columns. You 
weather. Especially has this been the case in should certainly add hybrid ALstreemerias, 
the current year, when 
many -plants were ren¬ 
dered nowerless by the 
vicissitudes they experi¬ 
enced during the latter 
days of March and com¬ 
mencement of April. For 
this reason it is always 
well to plant Psecnies, 
both of the tree and her¬ 
baceous sections, in a 
sheltered situation, where 
their tender leaves and 
buds may be protected 
from the rigours of the 
weather. A secluded dell, 
sheltered by evergreens 
and deciduous trees, which 
are not authciently near at 
hand to rob the Paeony-bed 
with their roots, in such 
a spot as this the plants 
delight in, and in which 
their charms are displayed 
to the best advantage. 

They revel in deep and 
rich soil, and, when once 
established, resent re¬ 
moval, showing the effects 
of transplantation, even if 
most carefully effected, 
especially if they are 
large specimens, for many 
months after their re¬ 
moval. Many delightful 
varieties have been raised 
during the past ten years 
or so which completely 
eclipse the type in their 
gorgeous beauty. Many 
of these bear single or 
semi-double flowers, some 
of these being almost a 
foot in diameter. These 
are to be procured in a 
variety of colours, a beau¬ 
tiful white named Jean 
de Reszke, Eastern Prince, 
a scarlet - crimson, and 
Henry Irving, maroon, 
being especiidly attrac- ) 
tive. S. W. F. 


Perennial climbers 
for wall {F. G.). — The 
clinging Virginian Cree¬ 
per, Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
now known as Vitis inoonstans, is a very 
rapid grower, and will soon cover a high 
wall. This, however, being deciduous, would 
be bare in the winter. The common blue 
Passion-flower (P^iflora ccerulea) is also a 
rapid grower, and is practically evergreen, since 
it retains its old leaves until just before the new 
ones shoot in the spring. This climber, not 
being a self-clin^r, would have to be furnished 
with a support for its growth in the shapa of 
galvanised wire-netting fixed to the wall. This 
netting should be given a coat of paint, dark 
green for preference, as this will prevent injury 
to the young growths by galvanic action You 
could not, of course, expect much flower on a 
north wall. Ivies might be used, but they are 
slow of OTowth until thoroughly well estab¬ 
lished. Cratiegus Pyraoantha, when trained on 
a wall, forms a good and effective covering, but 
for rapidity of growth cannot be compared with 
Virginian Creeper or Passion-flower. We' 


Tree P»ony against a wall. From a photograph sent by Mr. Walker, The Gardens, 
Langley Park, Montrose. 


double white Rockets, ani} Campanulas, such 
as varieties of C. persicifolia and C. grandis, to 
your list of plants. A list of herbaceous 
subjects for a mixed border, given in the reply 
to Auxious,” might help you to a further 
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choice. It is impossible to*tell you exactly how 
far each plant in a group should bo placra from 
its immediate neighbours, as everything depends 
upon the habits of ohe plant in question and 
its condition of vigour. Y'ou should avoid 
planting in lines, and should endeavour to 
create informal groups, which should possess a 
natural appearance and not take the shapes of 
accurately designed circles, oblongs, squares, or 
angles. Here and there effective results are 
obtained by allowing two groups to mingle at 
their edges, so that a few spires of tall-growing 
things may shoot up from among the flowers 
and foliage of dwarfer-habited subjects. The 
plants should not be arranged in the border so 
that an unbroken slope is evidenced along its 


whole length from the back to the front; bat 
this should at intervals be broken by taller 
plants in the foreground and middle distance, 
which will arrest the eye and afford artistic 
relief to the sense of formality that would 
otherwise invest the border. For the edging 
you might well utilise Arabia albida and 
Alyssum saxitile, in conjunction with Saxi¬ 
frages, Aubrietias, and dwarf Campanulas. 

Alterlag a g:tirdeii (C. ff .),—Your chief 
objection to your garden plan appears to ba 
the straight path leading to nothing in front 
of the di^g-room window.” Its leading to 
nothing might, of course, be obviated by con¬ 
tinuing it round the Grass plot in front of the 
Fern-bed, and the flower-b^ on the opposite 
side, and bringing it i^ain into the main gravel¬ 
led space in front of the house, but to do this 
you would have to provide more mvel, which 
of necessity you wish to avoid. You might do 
away with the gravel path 
from the arch to theFein- 
bed altogether, and add 
this to the lawn, but, how¬ 
ever pleasant Grass is to 
walk upon in dry weather, 
you would have to remem¬ 
ber that when the ground 
was wet you would be en¬ 
abled to visit your flower- 
border in greater comfort 
on gravel than on Grass. 
There appears to be no 
reason why the flower-bed 
that stretches from the 
Fern-bed to the dining¬ 
room window should not 
retain its entire width 
until within about 3 feet 
cf the window, instead of, 
as at present, being de¬ 
prived of more than half 
its breadth at a distance 
of .30 feet from the win¬ 
dow, and running up to it 
as a narrow strip instead 
of as a broad border. There 
being a step marked in 
your plan outside this 
window, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed that your exit into 
the garden is through this 
snd that, therefore, a 
flower-bed in front of it 
would be inadmissible. It 
is a mistake to endeavour 
to attain striking effects 
in a small garden, since 
tieir appearance is ^ne- 
rally incongruous. Sim¬ 
plicity should be the key¬ 
note, and that beauty of a 
very high order goes hand 
in hand with simplicity is 
recognised by those artists 
and flower - lovers who 
often find in a simple 
cottage border a charm 
that many a lordly garden 
is destitute of. You con¬ 
sider your garden inar¬ 
tistic, but the plan you 
send contrasts very fa¬ 
vourably with those of 
numberless gardens of a 
similar size, where the 
Grass is cut up by pattern 
beds—stars, crosses, triangles, and crescents. 
The two long borders may be bright with 
flowers from spring till autumn, and the bed 
that sweeps round the gable of the house may 
be gay with the colour of sun-loving plants. The 
simply-fashioned Rose-bed is well adapted for 
displaying these flowers to the best advantage, 
and in the shaded Fern-border the grace of form 
of arching fronds should create a refined effect. 

Bulba for summer and autumn 
flowering: {Afrs, T.) —Some of the best 
bulbous plants to succe^ DaffvxliU are : Late 
Single Tulips such as Florentina, Bybloemens, 
Bizarres, Gesneriana, also the Parrot Tulips. 
Various Lilies, such as Batemani, candidum, 
croceum, excelsum. Unci folium Melpomene, 
tigrinum and umbelUtum. Early-floweiiog 
Gladiolus, such ai Colvillei The Bride; and 
autumn - flowering kinds such as Brench- 
leyensis. The Mariposa Lilies are also lovely 
things, but require a warm situation, and the 
iriginal frorri 
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various M jntbretiai would make a grand show, 
and for the autumn the autumn-flowering 
Crocuses are pretty. German Irises, though 
not exactly bulbs, are nevertheless very usetixl 
plants and would increase in beauty every 
year.—E. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

ACHIMENES. 

Of our summer-flowering occupants of the con¬ 
servatory and intermediate-house, the Achi- 
menes rank high as pleasing and useful plants. 
They are b^ no means difficult to cultivate once 
their requirements are properly understood. 
Although the individual flowersdo not last long, 
this dencienoy is fully compensated for in the 
long succession of blooms pi^uoed. By starting 
the tubercles at various periods a displav of 
Aohimenes may be had from May throughout 
the summer, li it be desired to work up a stock 
of plants, the tubercles may be broken into 
B ni^l pieces and treated in the same way as the 
entire ones; in fact, every scale of which the 
tubercle is composed will make a ]^ant. The 
first batch requires to bo started in February if 
they are to be in flower by the month of May. 
The plan usually adopted after 
taming them out of the pots in 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Oaoumber roots eaten {A. J. Elg%r).^ \ 

The creature you find at the roots of your 
Cucumbers is one of the millipedes or galley- 
worms, and belongs to the genus Polydemus. 
The presence of these creatures at the roots of 
your climbers is quite sufficient to account for 
the latter turning yellow and drooping, and if 
left alone will soon kill the plants. The only 
practical way of destroying these pests is by 
opening out the earth round the roots and pick¬ 
ing them out. Burying sm&ll slices of Turnips, 
or Mangold, or bits of oil-cake just below the 
surface might attract them from the roots, but! 
the other is the more certain plan. 

Peaches diseased (H. G. Boyd).—Yoxxv | 
Peaches are attacked by the Peach-aphis or 
black-fly (Aphis amygdali). The beet time to 
destroy this insect is in the spring. As soon 
as any signs of it are seen the young shoots 
should be bent down and dipped in a basin of 
Tobacco-water and soft-soap, or Quassia extract 
may be used instead of the Tobacco. At this 

S eriod of the year it is much more difficult to 
estroy them, as the leaves have become so 
curled that it is difficult to get any wash to 
reach the aphides inside. Some of the wo^st 


fresh lime, 2 lb. of flowers of sulphur, mixed 
toother with enough water to form a thick 
paint. Make the pipes as hot as you can, after 
having shut up the house as close as possible. 
Repeat the operation in a week’s time, and, 
when all the leaves are down, dress the canes 
and rods with a mixture of soft-soap, sulphur, 
and clay, made into a paint with water. Next 
season keep a look-out for this pest, and on its 
first appearance vaporise, with an interval of 
three or four days, several times. If you keep 
your house properly ventilated, and with the 
right amount of moisture in the air, this insect 
will seldom do much harm.—G. S. S. 

Paaony bud {Mrfi. Stanfield ).—The Poeony 
bud you sent arrived in a very dried-up condi¬ 
tion, but from what I could see of it, the buds 
are attacked by a fungus very similar, if not the 
same, as that which attacks the common white 
Lilies. I should cut off all the affected parts 
of the plants and burn them, and then spray 
them once or twice, with an interval of a 
week, with Bordeaux-mixture. Next year keep 
a good look-out for this pest, and on the first 
appearance of the pest spray with Bordeaux- 
mixture.—G. S. 8. 

Qruba {,A Constant Reader ).—The grubs you 
lent are those of the Daddy-long-legs (Tipula 
oleracea). They are most de¬ 
structive insects, and if you find 


which they have been resting in 
the winter is to lay them in 
small boxes or pans almost filled 
with leaf-soil, and cover li^tly 
with the same material. They 
are then placed in the propa¬ 
gating - pit, where the tempera¬ 
ture IB aoout 56 degs. at night. 
If the soil be kept in a moist 
condition, they will begin to 
germinate in a few weeks. When 
about 2 inches high it is neces¬ 
sary to remove them from the 
pans and place them in pots, of 
which 5-inch and 6-inch are the 
most suitable. About eight 
may be placed in the former 
size, and ten in the latter. A 
compost of leaf-mould and peat 
in equal quantities, with silver- 
sand and dried cow - manure 
added, suits them well. The 
potting should be done fairly 
firm. When all are potted, the 
best position for them is on the 
front stage of a light house, 
where the night temperature is 
kept at 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
Plenty of moisture on the walls 
and floors is necessary, but little 
on the leaves or at the roots 
until they become well estab¬ 
lished. They will need shading 
on bright days. The plants mak e 
rapid progress if the weather is 
favourable, and soon need to be 
staked. For this purpose thin 
pieces of Bamboo are very oonve- 



Achimenes in a basket. From a photograph sent by Mr. H. Thomas, 
The Gardens, Frogmore, Windsor. 


them at the roots of your plants 
are no doubt the cause of their 
dying. It is of little or no ure 
trving to kill them with insecti¬ 
cide. If you suspect their pre- 
rence in the roots of any plant, 
the best way is to open the 
ground and search for them. 
They may be trapped by burying 
small slices of Turnips, Man¬ 
golds, or Potatoes just Wow the 
surface of the soil, or by laying 
bricks, tiles, pieces of slate, board, 
or turf about near where they 
are, for they are fond of rambling 
about at night, and at the 
approach of day will hide under 
such things, '^th these kinds 
of traps should be examined every 
morning.—G. 8. 8. 

Fly upon Apple - trees 
{Puzzled). — The fly attacking 
your Apple-tree is one of the 
aphides, the Apple-aphis (Aphis 
mali). Cut off all the infested 
shoots that can be spared and 
burn them. Then syringe the 
trees with a solution of paraffin 
emulsion in water, or of Quassia- 
extract and soft-soap, or of soft- 
soap and water. As the leaves 
are curled a good deal it is not 
very easy to reach the fly with 
these mixtures, so that it is neces¬ 
sary to do what you can to 
destroy the eggs which are laid 
in crevices of the bark or on the 
young shoots. To do this effec¬ 
tually, scrape off as much of the 


nient, as they are neat and not tually, scrape off as much of the 

conspicuous. Each shoot requires a sep irate leaves should be pulled off and burnt, and the dead rough bark as you can, and wash them 
stick. Red-spider is liable to attack the folia^, rest syringed with one of the above mixtures, or with a strong solution of washing-soda in water, 
and if it does so quickly disfigures them. To with paraffin emulsion.—G. 8. 8. thickened to the consistency of a thick paint 


thickened to the consistency of a thick paint 


prevent this, a hot and dry atmosphere should tw i AT i Thn soft-soap. Or spray the trees with the 

^ ‘voidod- baSfe. of PySh? l 

The .peciee and varietiee of Aohimenea are fungua. Pick off all the infested bunches «id ^otL\°’if*'irLn“L*avof<fBH“ ^pllt 

numerous. The foUowmg are amongst the tot: burn them, and treat the leaves in the same f^‘ 

Maorantha, Oarminata, longiffora and longiflora when they fall. Next year, as soon as the * j , ca.mtK so^ in half “ P?“* of 

alba. Lady LytUeton, and Treveriana nwea. frjt ha, set, ^pmy it JrithToXux mixture LIu 

The temperature of the ^nhouse suite them twice with an interval of a week. If any of the m 

admirably, if they are gradually innr^ to it as berries have not ton attacked you might spray rtir 

the flowers commence to open. When the them at once, as it is quite p^ible that you "^“tor, and then stir it into the mixture already 
Plante are fuUy developed, and cease flowering, might save them.-G. 8. S. 

diminish the water supplies. A oool, sunny pit i. the eggs of this aphis, but it will kill 


ia M excellent p^e in to ripen on attacked by the gruba of one of the Saw-flies, probably or Lichens_G S S 

tubercles, as the stems and foliage decay. The a Tenthredo or Blennocampa. You cannot do bct^r than l^icnens. u. o. O. 

temperature of the shed where they are to pass what you have done. This inaect is by no means a common OalC-tree infested {F, D. T.). —Your 
the winter should not be allowed to fall below P*®** Violets. little Oak-tree is infested by the English Oak 

50 degs. Where the amount of space at dii- Vine-leaves and thrips ( IV. J. H.), — Phylloxera (Phylloxera punctata). This insect 
posal is limited, turn the pots on their sidM Your Vine - leaves are ba^y infested with belongs to the same genus as that which does so 
under the stage of one of the houses. There is *Hhrips.” As soon as the crop is out—or much mischief to Vines. The leaves that are so 
then no danger of their becoming web through before, if it can be done with safety to the fruit much injured that they are no longer of any use 
watering the plants above them. It is when —give the house a good fumigation with to the tree should be picked off and burnt, 
grown iQ baskets that Aohimenes are seen Tobacco - smoke. This should be repeated Then the tree should be syringed with some 
in their full beauty. In the conservatory, within a week, as the smoke will nob kill the insecticide, such as ^-Ib. of soft-soap and the 
during the summer months, no more charming eggs. When the crop is off, pick off all the extract of f ib. of Quassia-chips, well mixed in 
overhead decoration could be chosen. leaves that are badly attacked and burn them. 10 gallons of water; or one quart of soft-soap, 

H. Thomas, The Oard/m, Frogmore^ Windsor. Then paint the hot-water pipes with 1 lb. of dissolved in 2 quarts of_boiling water. While 


Violets and grabs {H. C. Hutton).—Your Violets any insects that are on the trees, and also any 
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broad and 8 inches deep. Plants in boxes of 
this kind require far less attention than those in 
pots, which Income parched up in hot or windy 
weather; besides which boxes of this size and 
weight are not so easily toppled over and broken 
by that moat energetic of anti-gardeners in town 
—the domestic cat. Here and there in town 
j’ou may now and then see whole windows quite 


Bc.ronia Weltoniensis. 


full of healthy plants, but not often, for I no ice 
that in most windows their health and beauty 
are in inverse proportion to their numbers. My 
advise is, do not grow too many plants ; few and 
good is the best watchword, especially for a 
beginner. One of the 

Best kvkroreen plants for a room is Aspi¬ 
distra, green and variegated. No other plant [ 
know does better, anditis an especial favourite in 
France and Holland, where fresh and healthy 
evergreen room plants are highly appreciated. 
The India-rubber (Ficus) is another good room 
plant, as is also the graceful Acacia lophantha. 
Several kinds of green-leaved Dracamas are 
thoroughly reliable, as also are small plants of 
the Australian Blue Gum or Fever Tree. 
Some small Palms grow well in warm 
rooms, and none better than the Corypha 
australis. Another favourite, especially at 
this season, is the Arum Lily, while the 
Scarborough Lily (Vallota) is very attractive 
when it throws up its cluster of scarlet Lily-like 
flowers in the autumn months just before the 
Chrysanthemum comes into bloom. Fortunately, 
there is a good deal of healthy emulation 
amongst window gardeners and a little ingennit}^ 
will enable anyone who may so desire to 
become possessed of plants not generally 
to be met with in rooms or windows. 
Orange and Lemon-trees are very easily reared 
by sowing the seeds in a pot of earth and water¬ 
ing them now and then with warm water not 
hotter than the tea you drink, if so hot. It is 
most interesting to watch the growth of seeds of 
all kinds, and it is advisable to sow every 
seed one can obtain. I once saw a healthy little 
Date Palm which its owner, a dock labourer, 
had reared from a stone. It obtained a prize at 
a flower show in London, much to the delight of 
its owner, who had grown it in a dingy little 
room in Eiast London for nine or ten years. The 
common Grape-Vine may be grown either inside 
or outside a sunny window, and is easily reared 
from the seeds yon will best obtain from the 
over-ripe or damaged berries which too often 
bestrew the pavement near fruit shops in towm. 
An old lady living in an almshouse once asked 
me to name a plant she had grown for five years 
in her room, and it was none other than a real 
Tea-tree (Theabohea), the seed (“a little round 
thiog,” as she described it) of which she had 
acoiaentally found at the bottom of her tea- 
caddy. A few seeds of Maize or Indian Cora 
sown in a large pot or box in spring will 
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hot, stir in 1 pint of paraffin-oil, and mix 
thoroughly with a syringe for ten minutes. 
Dilute with ten times ics volume of water. 
Whatever mixture you use be sure that it is 
applied thoroughly to the undersides of the 
leaves. Burn all the fallen leaves in the 
autumn.—G. S. S. 

Chrysanthemum leaves (/. Simmoius). 
—The leaves are attacked by a fungus, 
probably a 8eptoria. Pick off all that are 
infested and burn them. Then spray the 
plants with Bordeaux-mixture, applied with a 
syringe with a nozzle that gives a very fine 
spray. We should not take cuttings from plants 
that have been attacked, but burn them when 
they have done flowering. If they are so bad 
that they will not flower properly they had 
better be burnt at once, so as to prevent the 
disease spreading. 


YUCCAS AND ACANTHUS. 

In the accompanying illustration we are afforded 
proof of the decorative value of such subjects 
as bear striking spires of flower. As may be 
seen, the effect produced when these are planted 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the house is 
pleasing, since it at once banishes that sense of 
formality so often observable in such situations 
by tho diverse heights and contours of the 
bloom-spikes, and by the bold and varied out¬ 
lines of tho finely-formed leafage. Yucca fila- 
mentosa shows its densely-flowered spikes of 
ivory bells in tho foreground, backed by tho 
taller bloom-spires of the handsome Yucca pen- 
duU, whilst amongst the Yuccas are interspersed 
tho flower-rods of Acanthus spinosus, thickly 
set with pink and white blossoms. However 
attractive such plants may appear when in 
proximity to the dwelling-house, it is, perhaps, 
ia the wild garden or in open spaces bordering 
shrubberies that they are to be seen to the best 
advantage. In such sites delightful pictures are 
firmed by colonies of Yuccas when in flower, 
and even when they are out of bloom their 
II )ble foliage renders them objects of interest, 
riie dwarf-growing Y. filameniosa, Y. flaccida, 
V'. pendula, with gracefully bending leaves, and 


wide, deeply-cut leaves—those leaves whose 
graceful curve first suggested the capital of tho 
Corinthian pillar. Kniphofias, with their glow¬ 
ing flower-heads, are also highly decorative 
when planted with discretion among natural 
surroundings, while in the south-west Dracaena 
australis often perfects its odorous flower-spikes 
before attaining a stature of 6 feet. Few flowers 
are more attractive when grow¬ 
ing naturally in the wild garden 
than white Foxgloves, tho tall 
flower - studded wands waving 
with every breath of air or trem¬ 
bling at each impetuous incursion 
of the burly humble-bees into 
tho drooping chalices, while in 
many a cottage garden the 
Hollyhocks, double and single, 
with massive flower-spires, crim¬ 
son and pink, tower against the 
whitewashed walls, the embodi¬ 
ment of robust comeliness, and 
offer a prospect that causes 
manva passing footstep to linger 
by the lattice gate. Foxgloves 
are, naturally, but biennials 
and die after flowering, but are 
easily raised from seed, as are 
the Hollyhocks, though the 
latter are efton treated by tho 
cottagers as perennials and throw 
up spikes from the old stool 
year after year ; but neither of 
these, beautiful as they are, can 
be compared for permanent 
effect with the subjects of this 
note, the Yuccas and Acan¬ 
thuses enlarging their dimen¬ 
sions with the circling years and 
becoming more floriferoua and 
decorative with each succeeding 
season. F, 


Sowing^ Carnation seed in cool vin- 

ery {Q. G .).—Carnation seed may be sown at 
any time, but March, April, and May are the 
best month*'. You can sow now in tho cool 
greenhouse. Prepare some seed-pans by putting 
in about an inch deep of small 
crocks, then fill up with fine soil 
in which a good proportion of 
sand has been mixed. Make the 
top quite level, then scatter seed 
over the surface, and cover very 
lightly with very finely-sifted 
soil. It is best to water the 
soil previous to sowing the 
feed. Cover the pan with a 
pane of glass, and shade with a 
piece of paper from glaring sun. 
As soon as first leaf is formed 
after the seed leaves, prick the 
plants off into boxes or under 
handlights 9 inches or 4 inches 
apart. The plants, if strong 
enough, may be planted out in 
the autumn; otherwise, yon 
should keep them in the boxes 
or handlights until next spring. 
—E. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


Yuccas and Acanthus. 


the tall Y. gloriosa, the giant of the family, 
sometimes attaining a height of 10 feet, with its 
erect, sword-shap^ leaves and lofty, thickly- 
flowered spikes. Here, too, the Acanthuses are 
more at home than in the flower-border, the 
strong-growing A. mollis throwing up its bloom- 
spires to a height of 7 feet and more above its 
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WINDOW PLANTS. 

Tub plants most useful to win 
dow gardeners may be naturally 
and conveniently divided into 
two grou^. First, such shrubs 
as V^ginian and Japan Cree¬ 
pers, Ivy, hardy bulbs, annuals 
and other plants, which will 
thrive outside a sunny window; 
and secondly, the little Dragon 
Trees, small Palms, Acacias, 
India rubber-plants, and Bego¬ 
nias, such as B. Weltoniensis, 
which require more heat and 
shelter, and so thrive best inside the room. 

For the outside or window-sill, a stout 
wooden box is by far the best receptacle for 
plants. It shoula have a few holes in the bot¬ 
tom to let out the waste water and an inch or 
two of broken crockery or bricks for drainage. 
Such a box, 2 feet or 4 feet long, may be a]foot 
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form a most gra^al ornament outside on the 
siU of a sunny window, and if you want to hide 
a bit of bare wall, the common Scarlet Runner 
or Kidney Bean trained up sticks or twine 
will do it efiTectively, The Casbor-oil Plant 
makee an interesting specimen, and se^s 
or beans of it may now 1 m sown in a pot in¬ 
doors, and when they get 2 inches or 3 inches 
high they may be placea on the sill outside. 

D. 


FLOWERING LILIES. 


Cax L. auratum and similar class Liliums be 
successfully flowered two years in succession in 
cool ^eenhouse? I find, as a rule, they do well 
the first year after purchasing the bulbs, but 
the next year they only throw up very weak 
shoots minus blooms. Will any special treat¬ 
ment bring about better results ? F. C. 

*,* Your experience with Lilium auratum is, 
unfortunately, a very general one. In a great 
majority of cases bulbs flowered in pots or in 
the open ground, while making a fine show the 
first year, fail, or give but poor results, sub¬ 
sequently. Sometimes in the garden, and more 
occasionally under pot-culture, these Lilies con¬ 
tinue to flourish in after years and increase in 
beauty season by season ; but this is probably 
owing to the constitution of the individual bulb 
rather than to the observance of special cultural 
details, since, even where these are studied and 
followed with the greatest care, failure is 
common. If the appended directions are adhered 
to you will, at all events, not be able to reproach 
yourself with having neglected anything that 
might ensure success. After the flowering 
season is over, and as soon as the leaves show 
signs of withering, withhold water gradually, 
until, by the time the stem is bare of leaves, 
the soil is quite dry. When the stem itself 
yellows and loses its firmness knock the ball of 
soil from the pot and remove the bulb. You 
may find that it has almost disappeared, or is 
partially rotten, or that it has split up into 
smaller bulbs, in neither of which cases is it 
worth while to take any further trouble with it. 
If, on the other hand, the bulb is plump and 
healthy it may be repotted. Pots of large size 
should be avoided, one that will give a space of 
inches between the outer scales of the bulb 
when it is in position and the edge of the pot 
being amply large. A square of perforated zinc 
plac^ over the drainage hole will prevent the 
entrance of worms if at any time the pot is 
placed on ground to which they have access. 
Above the zinc a good-sized crock should be 
laid, and the drainage completed with ^-inch 
bones and pieces of charcoal about the size of a 
Filbert Nut, while over this a layer of Moss, 
sprinkled with soot, should be spread. A good 
compost is one consisting of two parts peat and 
one part fibrous loam, with which a liberal 
allowance of silver-sand should be incorporated. 
The pot should, at first, be not more than 
half filled with soil. This should then be 
covered with a layer of silver-sand, and the 
bulb pressed gently down into the compost; 
then more silver-sand should be poured over the 
bulb BO as to fill up the interstices of the scales 
and sufficient compost added to barely cover the 
top of the bulb. The surface of the soil sho^d 
now be about 2 inches below the rim of the pot, 
and, for the time, this space should be left un¬ 
filled. The compost at the time of potting 
should be neither wet or dry, but fairly moist. 
The best place for the pots now is in a cold- 
frame, covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre to a depth 
of 6 inches. If a frame be not at hand, ai^ posi¬ 
tion where the pot will not be exposedto u^nges 
of temperature or rain will serve the purpose. 
As the spring advances the Cocoa-nut-fibre must 
be moved aside a^ intervals to allow of an inspec¬ 
tion, for as soon as the shoot is seen to have 
started the covering material should be removed 
and the pet either allowed to remain in the 
frame or placed in a light position in a cool 
greenhouse. As the shoot pushes up and the 
roots permeate the soil frequent waterings will 
be necessary. When the weather becomes 
warm a sheltered and parbially shaded pomtkm 
ii the open will induce the most vigorous 
g|rowth. As soon as the plant evinces a disposi¬ 
tion to emit stem-roots, which appear as rings 
of white pimples just above the surface of the 
soil, the vacant space left at the top of the pot 
should be filled up with n -rich top-drcssiog of 
equal portions of thoroughly deoomposed hot- 
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bed manure and fibrous loam. In this the roots 
will at once commence to run freely, and by the 
nutrition they supply induce greater vigour of 
growth in the plant. Syringings on the even¬ 
ings of hot days are beneficial, and the plant 
should at no time be allowed to become dj^ at 
the roots, though the soil must on no account 
mt into a saturated condition. As soon as the 
flower-buds show, waterings of weak liquid- 
manure may be given, while an occasional appli¬ 
cation of soot-water is useful in imparting a deep 
green tint to the leaves. Before the first blooms 
commence to expand the plant should be 
brought into the greenhouse and placed in a cool, 
slightly-shaded position. An ai'id atmosphere 
should be guarded against, as this will tend to 
oause a premature dropping of the blooms. 


New Delphinlmns.— I send for your 
approval a few specimen blooms of new Delphi¬ 
niums. These plants were sent to me last year 
by Mons. Lemoine as the finest he had ever 
raised, and I think he claims justly for their 
superiority. The spikes are magnificent and 
the flowers just touch, so that whilst the s!em is 
hidden there is no crowding. I have never 
seen any so fine, either on exhibition or in culti¬ 
vation. You will find they measure 2| inches 
in diameter, and the purple one is not unlike 
Clematis Jackmani. They grow freely. I 
send petals of an alpine Poppy, grown here 
from seed. It is white and deeply ftinged, a 
very lovely creation, and new to me. ^e 
flowers are very large and with long stalks.— 
P. H. Mules, Qrtfjord^ Wrtxham, 

*** Very fine flowers, but we do not think 
they are more handsome than a host of English 
raiM kinds.—E d. 

Blaok-fly on Ohrysanthemnma.—In 

a reply to “ West Wales,” page 245, the 
remedies advocated—viz., dipping the shoots 
in Tobacco-water or fumiratiog the plants— 
though effective are infinitely more troublesome 
than dusting the shoots with Tobacco-powder, 
which answers the purpose of clearing the 
plants of the pest equally well. If West 
Wales” purchases a tin of Tobacco-powder, and, 
taking a pinch of the contents between finger 
and thumb, deposits it on the affected shoots, 
the black-fly will easily be kept under with a 
minimum of trouble.—B. W. F. 


Asolepiafl tuberosa.~Thi8 is both one of 
the showiest and one of the most uncommon of 
good hardy perennials. What in many instances 
may be termed large established clumps can 
have little or no meaning with the subject of 
this note, which in large plants is perhaps 
among the rarest of hardy perennials. In point 
of fact, ** clumps ” of this would be somewhat 
difficult to secure, owing to the formation of the 
rootstock or tubers. At the same time this 
does not dispose of the difficulty generally 
experienced in getting the plant to flower at all, 
while in some soils the plant simply refuses to 
grow with any treatment. In British gardens 
some difficulty attends the culture of this 
excellent plant. In winter, too, even when a 
good start has been made with seedlings, it 
will be found the slugs below ground have 
made havoc with the crowns, and if the crown 
is destroyed in the first year there is but little 
hope after. The best soil for the plant is one 
that is deep, warm, rich, and well drained, the 
last a most important item. If seeds have been 
secured, these should be sown in drills in well- 
drained and manured ground, selecting a spot 
where there is little fear of disturbance for a 
couple of years. Sow the seeds rather thinly 
and allow the young plants to make two sea¬ 
sons’ growth without disturbance, finally trans^ 
planting them in the end of March to very rich 
and light ground. Daring the winter there is 
very little to be seen of the plants, so com¬ 
pletely do they go to rest and so little do the 
tubers develop tfll about the third year. With 
age and given rich and deep soil, there is a 
tendency on the part of the roots to descend 
deeply into the earth; therefore, they should 
not M much buried when planting. Eight or a 
dozen seedlings will form a group 2 feet or 
2^ feet across, and by giving a warm, sunny 
exposure and specially preparing places in this 
way a much greater share of success may be 
aetiired.—E. 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK 

Pint Prize. — Warn, buff, ahb Whitb Maetaqon 
Ltliss.—F rom Ifiss Trevor, ^e Mount, Ltttletborpe, 
BIpon. 

Admirably growi tpikee of L. candidum, L. teetaceum, 
and L. Martagon altntm. 

Second Prize.—yiiUTz Ltly, (Torvopsis orajcoiflora, 
AKD SwRET Pba BLARCiiR Bt'RPSR.—From Mr. Jas. Wrif^ht, 
Foljambfl-terrace, Aebt^rate-road, Chesterfield : " Lilium 
candidum. Coreopsis, and Blanche Burpee Sweet Peas are 
well known flowers, all of which are useful for cutting. 
The Lilies ought to have been finer, but were sad^ 
damaged by frost May 26bh and 27th." 

Third Prire.— Caucasian Scakious and Acuillra Tns 
Pbarl.—F rom Mr. R. Wakefield, The Gardens, Newton 
Hall, Chester : “ A few flowers from the open-air garden. 
Flowers of Scablosa caucaeica were cut from plants raised 
from seed in the spring of 189S. The Acbillea is The 
Pearl, planted this spring, and is nearly 4 feet high. 
QaiUardia grandlflora were raised from s^ sown in the 
autumn of 1898, and are now flowering beautifully " 


Rosas —From Mr. Geo. T. Saxby, St. Thomaa's-road, 
West Hill, Hastings: ** A few Roses as grown here upon 
the top of the West Hill and exposed to the full force of 
all our gales. The pegs^-down system appears to be Um 
most successful. I enclose a photograph of my Roee-bed. 
The East Hill can be seen in the background. The fence 
on the north side shelters somewhat from the north wind, 
and I had hoped that Climbing Roses would have done on 
the inside, but our southerly gales will not allow them to 
grow in anything like a satisfactory manner. The flowers 
are La France, Baroness Rothschild, Mme. Lamhard, 
Mme. Berard, Paul Neyron, and Merveille de Lyon." 

SwRRT PsAS AND Lilium AURATUM.—From Miss Bessie 
Stokes, Hilperton Marsh, Trowbridge, Wilts : “I have 
sent Sweet Peas picked from clumps in our garden. Five 
or six seeds were sown in a 6-inch pot in the conservatory 
and planted out-of-doors in April. These make splendid 
specimens. The varieties sent include Her Majesty, Mars, 
Queen Victoria, Emily Henderson, Lady Penzance, Venus, 
Lovely, Midd of Honour, Stanley, New Countess, Blanche 
Burpee, Countess of Radnor, and Countess of Powis. The 
Lilium auratum (8 flowers), was started indoors early in 
February and placed outdoors in a sunny situation. It 
is a fine picture now.” 

SwKRT PsAS —From Mr. J. Durrad, Eccleshall, Staffs : 
** Sweet Pea flowers from seed sown during the second 
week in January, and put in a cold-frame. The lights 
were taken off at the end of March, and the transplanting 
was done in the second week in April. I gathered a few 
blooms of each on the 16th June, and have had abundance 
of flowers rince then. Instead of sticks 1 use brood-mesh 
wire-netting, which is tightly stiretched between stout 
poles, and fflnd tbe Sweet Peas take kindly to it, and it 
Is neater in appearance than rows of sticks. The stems of 
the Sweet Peas are 5 feet and 6 feet, and the flowers show 
on either side of the wire." 

Tub WniTB Lily, Swrbt Pras, and Swsrt Vrrdrna — 
From Mrs. F. L. Carslake, Darocombe, Newton Abbot: 
" Sprays of the old Madonna Lily. They are from a 
boruer where they get little good soil, owing to 
shrubs. The Sweet Peas are In sevente n varieties, and 
the Lemon Verbena is from a bush against a conservatory 
where it has stood three winters, and is about 12 feet 
high. I have them also growing in the open border, but 
they died to the ground during tbe winter. I am afraid 
it will be withered, as it so soon dies after cutting, even 
in water. All our flowers are suffering very mu^ from 
the drought” 

La FranobRosrs.—F rom Mrs. Truell, TheOrove, Langley, 
Bucks: ** My Roses have far surpassed those of any other 
season, but are now, of course, no longer at their best I 
send some blooms of La France, all but two off one small 
low bush, which has borne abundantly for several weeks, 
and is still covered thickly with bloom and buds in various 
stages. Also a couple of bunches of Augustine Quinois- 
seau, also from a low small bush, and also covered still 
with buds. My garden is a small one, and I keep all these 
small trees pe»ed down more or less. I have some 
glorious beds of Pentstemons." 

Aciiillka " Tub Prarl " and Eriukron spkciosub.—F rom 
Mr. W. N. Lawes, Hilperton Marsh, Trowbridge, Wilts: 
" Two of the finest hardy perennials grown, making grand 
clumps. They were left in the herbaceous border ml tbe 
winter and slightly mulched in spring. They give abun¬ 
dance of flowers, which lost well in water for a consider¬ 
able time." 

SwBBT Pbas —From Mrs. Sandford, Sandford, Whit¬ 
church, Salop : *' Named sorts of Sweet Peas, Oladiolf The 
Bride, uarnation Uriah Pike. Tbe varieties I send you 
are Mrs. Sankey, Countess of Radnor, Royal Rose, Prima 
Donna, Indigo King, Prince Edward of York, Mrs. 
Eckford, Mars, LoiW Nina Balfour, Venus, Captivation, 
and Captain of the Blues." 

La Francb Rosb and Swrbt Pras.-F rom Miss Drum¬ 
mond, Spring Lodge, Barnard Castle, Co. Durham : '* A 
bloom of La France Rose, and a few bunches of Sweet 
Peas picked from an old-fashioned garden. The Sweet 
Peas were sown about the middle of February in the open, 
and form a hedge of about ten yards long." 

Al8tr(bubria8 and Gaillardiab. — From D. Win¬ 
chester, Hints Vicarage, Tamworth, Staffs. : ‘‘Grown 
in a mixed border running north and south. No 
protection is given in winter. The Alstroemerlas are 
planted 9 inches; the soil is sandy with gravel subsoil, 
which gets very loose and dry." 

Whitb Lilt (Lilium candidum), Orntbta probtbata, and 
Eriokroh alpinus ORANDIFLORUS. — From Mrs. R A. 
Hamilton, Cranborne Vicarage, Windsor Forest: “The 
Genista was grown from seed brought from the Val 
Bregaglla, Switzerland, close to Italy (H.P.)." 

PoTBNTiLLAB, Mimulus, CEroturra. —From Jane Smith, 
Ash Farm, Lea Town, near Preston : “ These are now Just 
at their best in our Lancashire gardens, and rank among 
the most useful, as well as most beautiful, of herbaceous 


WlHTB LDUT, 80ARI.BT LTCHNIS, AND PUTK OaMTBRBURT 
Bxau—Prom D. Winchester, Hints Vicarage, Tamworth, 
Staffordshire. 
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SwKKT PsAB, Whitr Lilibb, AND HosBS.—From Mr. F. 
Neves, TilmAnstone, Dover: *' The Lilies are from an old 
root, the Street Peas from a row, the seed of which 
was sown April 20ch, Ivy Geraniums from a bed, and 
Roses.” 

Daulia klowbrs.— From Miss M. Walton, The Manor 
House, Little Shelford, Oambridire : "Dahlias from some 
superfluous plants that were put In a waste inece of 
Rrouad, and had hardly any attention, and some White 
Maple.” 

Oorropsib, OoDBTiA, AND ScABiosA. — From Miss 
Catherine A. Deacon: "Coreopsis grandlflora, Oodetia 
The Bride, Scabiosa grandlflora. The soil is a poor sandy 
I jam ” 

NAsruRTiUMs.—From Mias Danis de Vitr^, Charlton 
House, Wantage, Berks : "Thirtr-one different shades of 
X iiturtiums grown from a packet of mixed seed, and sown 
in A south border." 

Sksduno Carnations.— From Mrs. Buchanan, Epsom: 
"C li^fly seedlings, grown on very dry, chalky soil. The 
striped yellow and red and salmon and red both grow on 
the same plant.” 

Acantiios spinosus (Bear’s Breech), Drlphiniums, and 
ICcfiiNOPs (Silver Globe).—Prom Mr. W. Holmes, The 
Croft Gardens, Wickham, near Fareham, Hants. 

R UK9 AND Statics.— From Miss G. E. Pollard, Hayaford 
Hall. Norwich: "Rose Riive d'Or (yellow), Aim<^s Vibsrt 
(white), and Annual Statice Suworowi.” 

AROKMONS QRANDIPIiORA, ClARKIA SALMON QlJBSN, ERIOR- 
Ro.s M'ltciosiTs.—From Mrs. Robert Hamilton, Cranborne 
Vicarage, Windsor Forest. 

WiiiTR Lilt and laror Whitr Jrssaminr.— From Miss 
Violet H)ade, Park House, Campsea Ashe, Wickham 
Market, Suffolk. 

Sc-ARLBT LTCHNIS, ERTNOIUM, AND CllRTSANTHSlIUll 
MAXIMUM.— From Miss Farrant, Beaufort Houso, St. 
Thomas. Exeter. 

Maonolia orandipolia.— From Miss M. Llewellyn, Court 
Colman, Bridgend: "Growing on the south wall of a 
house." 

Swrrf Peas —From Miss U. Hey wood, Hurts Hall, 
SAxmundham. 

SwKRT PsAs.-From Mr. H. Culley, gardener to Mrs. 
Baker, Wallcroft House, Durdham Park, Bristol. 

SwRRT Peas, Tra Rossi, and otiisrs. —From Mrs. Tidy, 
Eilenborough House, Butler’s Cross, Bucks. 

Sw'KRT PsAS.—From Mias Grubbe, Southwold, Suffolk. 


We offer each week^ an prizen^ /sf, a voiume oj 
the “ English Flower Garden,** 2nd, Mise 
JekylCs “ Wood and Garden,** and 3rd, 
Dean nole*a “ Our Gardens,** tor the most 
btautijvl open-air flowers oJ the toedfc sent 
to us. Where the chosen hind is sent 
by more than one reader, condition and even 
careful packing will be taken into account. 
Flowers should be sent when they are in their best 
and freshest state, and it does not matter on what 
day they are sent except Friday or Saturday. 
The prizes ‘will be announced in the paper oJ the 
fMowing week. Not more than three kinds should 
he sent, as the object is not va^ety so much as the 
most distinct and fairest oJ the flowers of the open 
air garden. The name of the flower should be 
attached, and notes as to culture, place, etc., of 
uncommon plants will be welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.— The essen 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the baso 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the poet 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos¬ 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener¬ 
ally should be gathered when the buds are hR.lf 
open. If ^ the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 
the names of plants, and any notes concerning 
their culture should be sent in the box itself. 


Early aprlngr Broccoli.— In planting 
the mid-winter supply it will be as well to allow 
as long a season of growth as possible. 1 have 
found it advisable to select strong plants, 
giving an open quarter and ample room. A few 
years ago, when it was possible to obtain a true 
stc^k, there was no variety to equal Snow’s 
Winter White. For two or three years I have 
relied Penzmoe Eirly White and Superb 
Early White. These are the two best early 
spring Broccoli 1 have grown, but they should 
be planted as early in July as possible, and be 
well attended to in hot, dry weather in the way 
of moisture. As a succession to those named to 
come in during March it is well to plant Veitoh’s 
Spring White or Main-crop ; these in favourable 
reasons are ready early in March. The latter is 
a remarkably harder Broccoli ; though termed a 
main-crop variety, it is really an excellent late 
winter sort.—S. 
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RUIiBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 


Qaestlona.—QutfriM and answers are inserted in 
GARDNNiNs/ree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for thexr guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written ot% 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARDBimta, 57, Southampton - street, Cooent - garden, 
London. Letters on business shoula be sent to the 
Pdblishir. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should beona separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gardrnino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers {which, with the exception oj such cu cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different detri¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oMige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Cotiditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Garorninq should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—CorrMjxmd/fnf* must 
took through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as vossible in dealing 
with them. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

935— Aspidistra leaves spotted (A. P.).—There 
IS Very little the matter with your Aspidistra leaves. There 
are two or three small worts on the points. Wash them 
occasionally with a paraffin rag, then a few hours later 
with a clean piece, and eome soapy water. That should 
free them of the little trouble seen. 

936— Abnormal spike of Wood Hyacinth 
{Mrs. Loweffi.—The cultivated spike of Wood Hyacinth 
which you forward shows excessively vigorous growth, 
as it is almost 2 feet in length, and has the erect habit 
that is usually assumed by garden-grown specimens 
The axiUlary leaves are also of abnormal length, bat this 
is doubtless an accidental variation and does not pjint to 
a cross with Lilium croceum. 

937— Oantoa dependens {M. O.;.—This is a native 
of the Andes of Peru, and is a slender-growing shrub, and 
Is grown ae such in the Riviera, but in Eaglish green¬ 
houses is better loosely trained as a climber. The eteme 
are thin and bear small downy leaves, whilst the flowers 
are pendent and produced in a loose cluster at the end of 
the branches. Ths corolla is tubular and about 3 inches 
long by a little over an inch wide at the mouth. In colour 



Oantua dependens. 


it is a charming shade of deep rose, becoming almost scar 
let towards the base of the tube. It requires very little 
artificial heat, and should be given a position near ths 
glass, the most important feature in its cultivation being 
abundance of light. It strikes readily from cuttings, and 
requires an ordinary compost of loam, leaf-soU, or peat, 
and sand. It does not care for fogs. 

938— Wire supports for Strawberries (B.).-- 
These supports were freely advertised a few years since, 
but we cannot now say by whom, or whether they are to 
be had in comm rce. We doubt very much whethsr they 


were a trade success, os so few are used; indeed, we have 
seldom seen them employed. On the whole it is best to 
draw a twist of straw close round the plants to bold up 
leaves and fruit stems, and a little straw Utter laid about 
the soU then keeps the fruits quite clean. 

939 — Yellow-flowered Water LUyiN. flava) (A). 
—^This is a very charming kind, a native of Florida, and 



Yellow-flowered Wat«r Lily (NymphsA tlava) 


is undoubtedly one of the parents of Marliac’s beautifLl 
hybrids. 

910-PeEtcheBfalling to etonefNf. Au^»l/n).—You 
had better lift your Peach-tree carefully in October, 
remove some of the old soil, add fresh, and with it, at the 
rats of a barrowful to a cartload of soil, also add old 
mortar rubbish, wood-ashes, and fine crushed boues, the 
latter not more than 1 peck. When you plant, which do 
rather more shallow, strew some of this also about the 
roots and on the surface. Lime or potash is very badly 
needed to enable the fruits to form stouea. 

941— Palms In rooms (Lockalsh). —Hardy Palms, 
such as yours, usuallv do well in rooms for several years, 
kept clean and occasionally repotted in soil one half peal, 
the rest turfy loam and sand. It is ver)' possible that vou 
have overdone them with water. During the winter in a 
cool room they would need water about once a week, and 
in the summer perhaps three times, but should have 
ample drainage. We fear you have kept your soil in the 
pots too wet, and it has thus become sodden. Few plants, 
besides being kept clean, need simpler treatment. 

942— HypOOhaBrlS maoulata {M. Lindsay).—Tins 
is anardy perennial Herb, a native of Europe, belonnog 
to the order of Compositai and Tribe of CichorarasB. Seed 
may be sown in the open from April to June. There is co 
plant of the name of Laaenpitium, but you may be refer¬ 
ring to Lasiopetalum, a genus of Australian Evergreen 
greenhouse shrube, the seed of which should be sown in 
sandy peat in heat in the early spring. PelUuria alliacea, 
a native of Eastern Europe, emitting a Garlic-like odour, 
may be propagated by se^ sown in the open in April 
where the plants are intended to grow. It belongs to the 
order of Crudferse. 

943— Cement in pond oraoklns (,^uHon).—it 
should, surely, be possible, if the surrounding soil was 
properly solidified, to concrete your small pond so that 
Che water should not escape. You say that in dry weather 
the day sides crack and let the water out, and that the 
experts you have called In attribute the cracking to the 
nearness of the railway and the passage of the trains, but 
the trains would cause as much earth-disturbance in wet 
as in dry weather. It would not be at all the place for a 
bog-garden, as in hot weather, when moisture was most 
needed, it would be dry, and in wet weather, when there 
is no leakage, there would be stagnant water around the 
plants. A b^-gaiden should always have water slowly 
percolating through it, then the porous soil and wat«r 
remain sweet and fresh, and do not become sour and 
stale. 

'444—Heuchera sansulnea {A. P. McEwan).— 
This often behaves in the manner you describe. We have 
known apparently healthy plants remain flowerless in the 
riame place for four years, and then commence to bloom 
and continue to flower year after year. Still, as your 
plants flowered well three years ago, and have not 
Dloomed since, you might lift some of them and plant in 
other positioDS and exposures where they might prove 
more floriferous. 

945— Plnohlns back Plums and Cherries 

(C. Yee, precisely the same summer pruning 

should be afforded the above as we advised in our reply. 
No. 826, concerning Pears. The trees might also be root- 
pruned next winter. It is best to do this work gradually. 
Open a trench in half-circle shape about feet from the 
stem and sever any tap or thick roots that you meet with. 
Then the next year the other half-circle may be eimilarly 
treated. This induces the formation of fibrous surface 
roote, a drcumstanoe most favourable to a fruitful condi¬ 
tion of the trees. Ths two specimens of shrub enclosed 
are correctly named Lonicera fragrantiasima and Oornus 
Mas. 

946— Various -Assuming that you have 

both the needful practical knowledge and industry to 
snabls you to ondertake the oontrol of a florist’s or 
market-grower's busineeB, we think you may eafely ven¬ 
ture on what you mention. As to price per foot run of 
house, if you purchase all material ready prepared and 
fitted for fixing, you should do the work at the price 
mentioned. Much depends from whence you purchase 
your materials, local price of bricks, labour, a^ other 
things. There are a score of Tomatoes recommended for 
winter work every day—Conference, Ohemin, Al., Winter 
Beauty, Conqueror, and others; but each grower thinks 
his pi^cular favoi^te the beet. Six good tail-flowering 
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ChrysaDthemums are PriDceaa Teck, Cbrie Lucaa (yellow). 
Golden Gem, Mrs. O. Carey, Mrs. Norman Davie, and 
KtheL Four good pot-Roeee are Niphetoe, Catherine 
Mermet, The Bride, and Homer. Pots must be propor¬ 
tioned to size of plants, getting them when strong into 
10-inch ones. The plants should be tied and trained some¬ 
what as cones or pyramids. The best way to renew is to 
raise by cuttings or budding some plants for succession 
ever>’ year. If, as you suggest, you utilise the vacant ground 
on which Chrysanthemums in pots are stood during 
the winter by growing bulbs, you will make it so soft and 
uneven that you will either have to put down boards, or 
submit to the plants topping over in all directions, and 
also be troubled by worms. 

947—Border in shady ground (Soldier).—U the 
cround in which you propose making a herbaceous 
border is really “ very shady,” we fear you will not do 
much good with flowering plants of any description. 
Partial shade is rather beneficial than harmful to many 
subjects. White Foxgloves, Columbines, Lilies in variety. 
Peonies of both sections. Delphiniums, Lupines, Gaillar- 
dia grandiflora, Pentstemons, (Enothera, Campanulas of 
sorts. Lychnis chalcedonica, Welsh and Iceland Poppies, 
Scabioea caucasica, Coreopsis grandiflora, Doronicum, 
Monkshood, Solomon’s Seal, German Irises, and Golden 
Rod will all bloom well in a partialiy shaded border, 
while few of them will succeed in absolute shade, even 
Foxgloves, Solomon’s Seal, Lilies, preferring a ixwition 
where the sun-glints reach them through a portion of the 
day. Ampelopsis Veitchi will adhere to stucco or to a 
painted wall. 

918—Plants In rooms (H. de /?.).—Keep your 
India-rubber-plant fairly well watered, but if, as you say, 
vour atmosphere is very moist, then it will need 
less than is the case with these plants generally. But the 
plant likes a fair amount of light This with Palms, 
Aspidistras, and similar foliage plants kept in rooms, 
are benefit^ by standing them out-of-doors in summer 
showers, or, if the weather be very dry, then stood 
outside and freely sprinkled. Variega^ Aroidislras need 
a fair amount of light, but green ones will stand fairly 
well in dull rooms or comers. They like rather more 
moisture than Palms do, and all should be sponged over 
at least once a week, if the room causes dust. 

949- Ohry8anthemnm maximum, etc. 
(Donee) —Though wo should not recommend such sub¬ 
jects as Chrysanthemum maximum, Coreopsis lanceolate, 
Stenactis (Erigeron) ^eciosa, Gypsophila paniculate, and 
Achillea Ptari^ca being planted in a border that was very 
dry and sunny, a damp and shady position would 
certainly prove detrimental to their fiowering with any 
freedom. Coreopsis lanceolate would withstand the effect 
of drought and heat better than the other plants named, 
while Chrysanthemum maximum would endure shade 
and excessive moisture with greater equanimity than the 
rest. An open border that dors not get absolutely parched 
up in dry weather is well adapted to the successful culture 
of the plants you name, and would be none the worse if 
partially shaded during a few hours of the day, but excess 
of drought, moisture, or shade should be avoided. 

950— Verbenas (Amateur). — Sow Verbena seed in 
warmth in a shallow pan or in pots in March. Let the 
pans or pots be well drained, then filled with sandy soil. 
Sow on the surface thinly, press the seeds just into the 
soil, then covir over, water, and stand in a warm-house or 
frame. Strong plants to put out at the end of May will 
result. Cuttings may be rooted now from young flower¬ 
less shoots, but the beat time to root them is early in 
September. The tope should be 2 inches long, and be 
inserted fairly close together in sandy soil, watered, then 
stood in a little warmth to assist rooting. Cuttings from 
bedding "Geraniums” may be taken off in August and 
early in September. They may be put singly into very 
small pots, or from ten to twelve in 5-inch pots filled with 
soil that contains one third of sharp white sand. 

980 -The Lesser Celandine (B.).—This is Ficaria 



ranunculoides, a common British plant, about G inches 
high, and beating golden-yellow flowers in spring. 

951— Diseased Vines We sympathise with 

you in your efforte to grow Grapes well in your house, but 
we do feel as you say that in such a case as yours, it is 
eminently one for personal examination. That is not, 
however, possible. From what you say with respect to 
the points of your Vine-shoots dying off on your young 
Vines, there seem to be three possible causes. In the 
first case not having any fire-heat the tender poinfa of the 
stocks may have bMn during the cold nights of May last 
two or three times frosted; indeed, seeing that your 
house probably exhaled much moisture it seems very 
probable. The only remedy for that is to start the Vines 
next year with warmth, apA^ keep it up till all dan- 
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ger from frost is over. Or your Vines may not like the 
soiL It may he sour or in some way devoid of sweet¬ 
ness and fertility—perhaps too hard, perhaps much too 
light and loose, or it may be too wet or too dry. There 
may also be some objectionable exhalation arimng from 
the fioor of the house. You must give the new growths 
all the enoouranment you can, leaving them to grow 
freely and thus force root action, then cut them back to 
the rods early in the winter. The Vine-leaf sent is dirty 
and shows that the Vines are infested with aphis. You 
should shut your Vinery up at five o’clock, quite dry, and 
then give a good fumigating, doing that a second time a 
week later, and thus cleanse the Vines. 

952— BngllBh Lady’s Slipper (Mona).—Th\B is 
unfortunately becoming a very rare native. There should 
be a law to preserve our fast disappearing flora. It is the 
only British Cypripedium, and the largest flowered of our 
native Orchids. Ds flowers are of a dark brown colour 
with an inflated, clear yellow lip netted with darker veins. 



The native Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium Calceolus). 


and about 1-inch in length. Leaves, generallv three or 
four in number, large, ovate, point^, veined. A very 
ornamental plant for the rock garden, where it should be 
planted in sunny sheltered nooks in calcareous soil, or in 
narrow fissures of limestone rock, well-drained, in rich 
fibrous loam. It prefers an east aspect. 

953— Turkey’s Beard (Xerophyllom asphodeloides) 
(R.) —A tuberous-rooted plant with the aspect of an 
Ashphodel, very interesting and beautiful. It forms a 
spreading tuft of grassy leaves when well grown, and bears 
a flower-stem from 1 foot to 4 feet high, terminated by a 
compact raceme of numerous white blossoms. It grows 
well in a moist sandy peaty border, or in the drier parts of 
the artificial bog. A common plant in the Pine barrens in 
North America. 

954— Bryngium (^n^uircr).—The Eryngiums are 
an interesting family of Thistle-like plants. Our little Sea 
Holly is an Kryngium—namely, K maritimum. They all 
need a dry, well drained soil, and very sunny position. 
Without this they will not succeed. E. Oliverianum, E. 
planum, E. alpinuni; and E. giganteum are the chief 
kinds. You can plant now. 

955— Pratla angulata (M.).—There are but few 
pretiter subjects for the rock garden than this New 
Zealand plant, also known as Lobelia littoralis. It creeps 
over the surface of the soil after the manner of the Fruit¬ 
ing Duckweed (Nertera depressa). The flowers, which 
resemble those of the common dwarf Jjobelia, are borne 
very profusely, and are pure white. In autumn 
I hey are replaced by numerous violet-coloured berries 
about the size of large Peas. If placed on an exposed part 
of the rockery, with ample room to spread, an abundance 
of blossoms will be the result. It is perfectly hardy and 
a desirable little plant. 

956— Allspice-tree (CalycanthuB floridus) (ii.).— This 
is a small growing shrub bearing dark maroon-crimson 
coloured flowers with a perfume reminding one of 
Aniseed. It is interesting, but not very valuable. 

957— Mildewed Peaches (Enquirer)—There cnu 
be no doubt but that your Peaches are badly attacked 
with a mildew or fungus. You can hardly do wrong if 
you take advantage of a gentle dew or slight moisture on 
the trees and literally smother them with sulphur. Then 
some forty-eight hours later give a good washing from a 
garden pump or syringe, with water heated to degs., 
even a second time, to cleanse them thoroughly. Bor- 
deaux-mixture is go^ also, but we hesitate to advise its 
application on trees laden with large fruits. You do not 
say whether your trees ars under glass or outside. 
P(^bly they have been exposed to cold draughts of air, 
and probably the roots have got into sour soil, and it 
would be well to lift the trees next winter and replant in 
fresh soil and more shallow. 

958— Scalded Qrapee (W. G. N.).—We see nothing 
the matter with your Grapes beyond scalding. A few 
berries are browned and decaying, whilst all we others 
seem hard and healthy. Scald arises often from too hard 
thinning of the leafage, exposing the bunches whilst damp 
to strong sun-rays, which ourn the flesh. It is necessary 
to give air early in the morning before the sun shines on the 
house too strongly. Of course, you may have an airy 
house, but sometimes, especially after liMral waterings, 
or syringings, there is considerable vapour created, and 
that condensing, suffuses the bunches with moisture until 
air helps to dry them. 

959— Japan Windflower (J/.).— This is a very 
well-known plant, and you should certainly introduce it 
into your garden. It likes a shady, rather moist soil, and 
the white flowers are borne on tall stems. It is very use¬ 
ful for cutting. The type has rose-coloured flowers, but 
the most generally grown variety is alba, also known as 
Honorine Jobert. Whirlwind and Lady Atdilauo are 
distinct forms. 

960— Diseased Tomatoes (Puzzled). — Your 

Tomato-plants are suffering from a bad fungoid attack. 


commonly known as '* yellows.” The fungus seems to eat 
away the green colouring matter or chlorophyll of the 
leaves, leaWng them yellow and diseased The stems and 
fruits also show evidence of the existence of the fungus. 
We fear there is no cure for plants so injured, but if you 
have hot-water-pipes in the house, make up a paste of 
sulphur and soft-soap, and well paint the pipes, then heat 
them, Glutting the house up close. Do this every other 
night three or four times. A spraying of weak Bordeaux- 
mixture may do good also, but that is of a poiconous 
nature and not nice to use on fruits that are large. Of 
course, if yon gave two or three sprayings you could well 
wash them off later with clean water. 

961— Bvergreen shrubs for yard (J. H.X—You 
may plant in your yard a Laurustinus, as that, when it 
becomes strong, flowers during the winter. Or you may 
like a Holly, tnat in time carries red berries during the 
winter. Both are at their brightest in the winter. If you 
put in as soil some good turfy peat, you might have a 
good Rhododendron to flower. The Euonymus makes a 
nice plant also. The Laurustinus would probably suit you 
best. 

962- Strawberry-plants manured (Amateur). 
—No doubt the heavy dressing of manure given to your 
Strawberry plants did have the effect of driving them to 
leaf. But we should keep them all the same, keeping 
them free from runners and weeds, and refraining from 
adding any manure during the ensuing winter, ^en if 
your young plants are put out wide enough to stand for 
fruiting, no doubt they will do well and fruit freely next 
summer. A light manure dressing may do them good. 
We have never heard of Strawberry Roeeene. That can 
hardly be correct. 

963— Plants for greenhouse {Amateur)—Vo 
doubt vour house is an exceptionally hot one, and pro¬ 
bably it is rather high, or otherwise plants should not get 
drawn. As certain of the plants you name do so well, why 
not get more of them ? Rioses get eaten up with aphis in 
such hot, dry houses. There is only one Orimson 
Rambler. You can grow Azaleas, Genistas, Deutzias, 
Camellias, and similar hard-wooded plants in the winter, 
standing them out-o*-doors in the summer. You should 
get some Passion-flowers, Cobssas, and other free-ciimbcrs 
on to the roof to help break the sun-heat. 

964— Starting fruit culture (J. H. S.).—Neither 
we or anyone else could give satisfactory replies to your 
questions. Certainly we should prefer some warm, 
sheltered spot in the South of England to Guernsey. We 
should have thought a warm site in the neighbourhood 
of Bournemouth to be best. We know nothing of the 
price of land on the south coast. No doubt it greatly 
varies according to site and position. In these matters 
so much depends on the person's practical knowledge, acd 
no one should embark in the market trade until they have 
had a few years’ insight into it in some good establish¬ 
ment. 

965- Scalded Grapes (J B ) —Your Muscat of 
Alexandria Grapes are clearly suffering from scald, caused 
by moisture settled on them in the mornings, because 
not properly ventilated during the night. The 
hot rays of the sun, which burn or scald the skins, 
cause the grave injury seen. It is best to keep a little 
top ventilation on all night. Probably the house is so 
placed that it catches the hot sunshine early in the morn¬ 
ing, for that is invariab’y the time when the harm is done. 
Do not thin the leaves, but allow them to furnish shade. 

966- Oallfornlan Fachsia Currant CT? This 
is called Ribes specioeum or fuchsioides. The flowers of 
this shrubby plant so much resemble miniature Fuchsia 
blossoms that it goes by the name of R. fuchsioides in 
some places. In growth and foliage it reserobUs the com¬ 
mon garden Gooseberry. The blooms are deep red with 
protruding stamens, and hang in clust^f rs of two or three 
floweis f.om the leaf axils. A densely flowered bush of 



this Ribes is extremely pretty and lasts in perfection a 
long time. Though quite hardy enough to ne grown as 
an open bush in the milder parts of England, it is usually 
seen grown against a wall, and certainly there are few 
more elegant wall shrubs. Grown thus it reaches from 
6 feet to 8 feet in height. 

967— Injured Pea plants (C. B.).—lt is evidmt. 
judging by the miserably w^eak growth seen on your Pea 
plants sent, that the soil is either very poor, or contains 
some offensive ingredient in it. We think that you must 
have brought to me top some poor sour soil, in which the 
plants refuse to grow. Duke of Albany should be, when in 
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bloom, fully 5 feet in height, and very strong. Your Pea 
plants are but 20 inches in height, and very weak. It is 
so evident that the soil is the primary cause that we 
advise you next autumn to ^re it a good dressing of lime 
and fork it in, and then in the spring a liberal dressing of 
manure. On no other ground can we explain the poor 
appearance of your Pea plants. 

068— Decayed Plge (W. <?.).—That your Pigs are 
now in a state of decay and eaten up with mildew there 
can be no doubt but the primarv cause is not the mildew, 
which is but an after accident, but seems rather to be 
found in a cold check-or chill given to the fruits when quite 
yoang. The weather has for the past month been most 
favourable to the swelling of Figs, and has since May or 
early in June presented no difficulty. It is evident, 
because the fruits have been so good in previous years, 
that the condition of the existing crop is doe to some 
temporary cause, and we can imagine none other than 
what is given You seem to have no other course open 
but to gather and destroy the fruits at once. 

960— Decayed Nectarine (Gloucc»ter ).—Judging 
by the appearance of the Nectarine sent we should infer 
that the house had been kept shut too close and hot of 
late, for the fruit seems as if scalded or parboiled. 
Possibly It may have become so browned or discoloured 
in transit, but it bears all this appearance. Then, again, 
we think that the non-swelling of the fruits up to last 
year’s size is due to dryness at the roots. Poesibly the 
leaves are affected with spider, and the fruits would then 
fail to swell. You should give the trees plenty of 
water and frequent syringing. Mulch the floor with 
manure, and in hot days give plenty of ventilation. 

970 - Bnlarging Raspberries (L ujhl Soil), —Rasp¬ 
berry fruits depend, as regards size, on variety first, and 
second on soil and culture. The finest fruiters are Super¬ 
lative and Baumforth’s Seedling. The soil where planted 
should be trenched deep, and have plenty of half-decayed 
manure buried into it. Rows should be fully 3-1 feet to 
4 feet apart, the canes or suckers rather thin than other¬ 
wise, and the soil have during the summer a good mulch 
of manure over it to retain moisture. The canes in the 
winter should be cut back to from 4 feet to 5 feet in 
height. We note your reference to Cacti, and suggest you 
advertise your intention to dispose of them. 

971— Good King Henry (tf. iT.).-This plant is 
properly known as Chenopodium Bonus HenHcus or 
Mercury. Seeds sown in the open ground in March on a 
well-manured bed in drills 12 inches apart, the young 
plants later being thinned down to 12 inches apart in the 
rows. Leaves are used as Spinach, and the shoots, earthed 
up and partially blanched, are cooked as Asparagus. The 
plants become perennial, enduring, where carefully culti¬ 
vated, for many years. You can doubtless obtain seeds 
from some prominent seedsman. It is a very old vege¬ 
table that has been greatly displaced by Spinach in one 
case and Asparagus in the other. It is rare to find it 
cultivated in gardens now. 

972 -Wistaria and Clematis {J. R. W.).—Those 
fine climbers Wistaria sinensis and Clematis montana are 
of the easiest culture, and need only soil well prepared 
l^fore planting by deep digging, and the addition of some 
well-decayed manure, and, if the soil bo strong, some 
sharp sand. The plants can be purchased in pots, and 
may be planted anywhere. Generally it is best to do so in 
October, cutting the plants half back in the spring to 
cause them to break strongly, then loosely nailing up the 
growths to the wall. I^ey should not be allowed to 
become too thick. Wistarias will, on old stems, bear hard 
spurring every year. Clematises should have some of the 
old wood cut out yearly, which may be replaced with new 
growths. 

973— Heating glasshouses (Suhitcriber).—Vio can¬ 
not tor one moment conceive that any satisfactory result 
would follow from carrying hot-water pipes 130 feet, of 
which 90 feet would be underground. The loss in heat 
would be very great. If you hi^ your boiler fixed at one 
end of the conservatory you could then easily heat that 
well, also the workshop, and voucould get warmth enough 
for a Tomato-house, provided you did not w’ant to get the 
heat up too high in mid-winter. To give you any informa¬ 
tion as lo prolmble cost is im^iossible, so much depends on 
local cost of fuel, how* niu(;h you may find it needful to 
burn to get up the dei^irtd heat, cost of attendance, and 
numerous other things. No one would t»re to give an 
eetiinate that would possibly be, after all, misleading. 

974- Nemophllas (T R)—We give you a small 
illustration of N. discoidalis, which shows its character ; 
its flowers are deep purple edged with white. There are a 
number of kinds, insignis and its forma being os pretty as 
any. The periods of the year at which Nemophila seeds 





Nemopbila discoidalis 


should be sown are early in August for spring flowering, 
and April for summer blooming. In order to secure a 
good display of flower, however, the beet time is to sow iu 
August, on light soil where the seed can germinate freely, 
and the plants will not acquire too robust a growth before 
winter sets in. If it be nossi^le to sow the send where the 
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plants are to flower, the results will be most satisfactory ; 
but if transplanting be necessary, it should be done earlv 
in the winter. A ball of earth should be attached to each 
plant, and to secure this thin sowing is indispensable. 

975— Diseased Tomato plants (Seed*).—We fear 
that you cannot have satisfactory results from Tomatoes 
and Vines in the same house, especially if you will syringe 
the Vines, as the Tomato plants suffer in a damp or close 
atmosphere, and unless your weather is very different 
from what it is in Londop, cannot want flre-heat, as we 
are very hot here. Really the house for the Tomatoes 
needs plenty of ventilation and no syringing. You had 
better, in any case when the plants seem moist after 
syringing, smother them with sulphur, which you can 
wash off the fruits a week later. That is about the best 
remedy that is harmless. 

976— Water Ohestnut (/L). — We give you an 
illustration of this curious fruit, which has bMn compared 
to the spiked iron instrument called calthrops, employed in 



Water Chestnut (Trapa natans). 


ancient warfare for strewing on the ground to impede the 
progress of cavalry, and from the plant growing in water 
it is called Water Calthrops. It is an annual and requires 
an indoor temperature. 

977— Black spot on Tomatoes i Reader). — The 
black decay seen on your Tomatoes is far too common to 
be pleasant, but is far more so with amateur growers than 
with professional ones. We hold that the disease, which 
is of a fungoid nature, begins in the flower, os it invariably 
starts from the flower-point of the fruit, and once in the 
fruit the injury cannot be stopped. When seen the fruits 
should be gathered and thrown into boiling water to 
destroy the fungus. But to save later bloom not only 
should all possible air be given, but as little moisture as 
can be. We fear you have too highly enriched vour soil, 
and that has materially conduced to the creation of the 
disease. If you have hot-water-pipes in the house, make 
them hot in the spring and coat them over with a thick 
wash of sulphur and soft-soap, or milk. Then shutting 
the house up close for the night, a strong sulphury 
atmosphere is germinated. You mav also gently damp 
the plants and then smother them with flowers of sulphur. 
That will gradually shake off, and indeed a few days later 
may be syringed off in the morning, so as to enable the 
plants to be soon dried. Possibly the house is infested 
with the fungoid spores, and we advise that the hot-water- 
pipe coating be repeated a week later, as it is found to be 
very efficacious 

978— Lilies —Would ordinary garden Lilies, such as 
are given in your article a week or two ago, thrive where 
Orange, lancifoliums, and the Lily sent for naming, grow 
well ?— Don EC. 

Vou nroltahhj refer to the article on " Arrannitig a long 
border*’ that apjicarrd on page The Liliee thrre 

recommeiuled ghoiUd thrive where each norte ae L ^ocettm 
and L epeciomm, which you mutcall L. lancifolitan, 
succeed was pointed out in the article in question, 

' L. auratum ts not to he depended nj)on. In some gardens 
it wiU succeed, in others it dies out after its first flowering 
season; hut xchat its behaviour tvill t>e ean only Iw ascer¬ 
tained by trial The Panther Lily (L. pardalinym) 
should have a deep and porous bed prejiacedfor it, cither 
jH'at or leaf-tn/nild being used in its comjtosition. 

979— Fachslas In North Devon.—1 have no 
Fuchsias in my garden in North Devon. ('ould you 
kindly tell me of six good sorts which are hardy and would 
do out-of-doors?—J. W. 

The hardiest of the Fuchsias are F. macrostemma 
alobosa, F. in. Jticcartoni, F. m. gracilis, F. m. purnUa, 
F. dependent, aiul F. Dominiann, but in warm jiositions 
near the sea in the sovth-icest of England, many of the best 
fiorists’ Fnch'^i.js are practically hardy if protected with 
Bracken, and the root^ corered with a-^hes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. Fuch.'^ia Mme. Cornellison is a free-flowering, lohite- 
pctalled kind that is very effective in the open, as is 
F. fulgens with its clu<iters of long scarlet flowers. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Any eommunications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eoiroa of QAaDwrufa Illus 
raATSD, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—/?. L. Afman-—Platycodon 

grandiflorum album (Campanulicencl.- Miss Stilliran 

—Anemone pcnnsylvanica.- Mrs. Cunningham—I, 

Sycamore Webbiana; 2, Acer Negundo variegata; 3, 

Annual Larkspur; 4, Deutzia crenata flore-pleno.- 

B. Muchlenbseckia adpressa.- Miss Atkey .—Agro- 

stemma coronaria - Regular Readier, Southport — 

Lathyrus rotundifoliui.- Mexbro Selston. —1, Please 

send a better specimen; 2, Sedum ochroleuoum; 3, S. 

spectabile.- A. M. O. —1, Lysimachia thyrsiflora ; 2, 

Erigeron specioeus; 3, Please send in flower.- Mrs. 

CAurfon.—Oentaurea macrocephala.- Mrs. Mackenzie. 

—1, Virginian Spiderwort (Tradescantia virginica); 2, 
Yellow Ftimitory ; 3, Clematis erecta ; 4, One of the forms 
of Campanula glomerata; 5, Lilium umbellotum; 6, 
Hypericum perf oUatum Stonecouit. —Evidently Carna¬ 
tion ^by Castle, but it is difficult to tell from a single 

flower.- A. Manning.— Rose is probably Aim6e 

Vibert, but the flowers were much withered.- E. C .— 


Scarlet flower Zauschneria callfomica, and the other 

Lysimachia thyrMQora.- H. J.—l, Campanula persici- 

folla fl.-pL ; 2, Malva moachata ; 3, Sedum spurium ; 4, 
Potentilla TormentiUa.— -J. R. Seymour Trower.—The 
shrub is impossible to name from specimen sent, but 
doubtful if ft is a shrub ; 6, Nepeta Glechoma variegata 

(the variegated-leaved Ground Ivy).- E T—Erigeron 

speciosus. I'cronica.—1, Potentilla fruticosa; 2, Cam¬ 
panula latifolia ; 3, Catananche ccerulea- E. Payne. — 

1, Spir»a Filipendula fl.-pl.; 2, Potentilla variety ; 3, Pro¬ 
bably an Hieracium, but please send flower; 4, Amaranthup, 

but must have a flower; 6, Sedum spurium.- Mrs. Duke 

—The Lily is Lilium pardalinum, but the Roses had fallen 

to pieces.- W. W.—1, Scarlet Lychnis (L. chalcedo- 

ricum); 2, Inula glandulosa ; 3, A Pentstemon, but 

flowers had withered up ; 4, Veronica longifolia ; 5, Com¬ 
mon Jasmine (Jasmtnum offidnalis}; 6. Centaurea 

montana. 

Names of fruits.— Tee Gee.—Your yellow’ Goose¬ 
berry is Early Sulphur, and the pale green one, 
usually classed amongst whites, is Whitesmith, one of the 
best-flavoured. Your Apples may be of any variety, 
although poesiblv they are Stunner Pippin. They reat^ 
us soft, just as though cooked, and are semi-rotten. That 
may be due to the heat and the long carriage. In any 
case, the fruits would be absolutely unrecognisable. Such 
fruits should be packed in cool, clean Moss and be placed 
in a tin or wooden box to enable them to travel through 
the post unharmed. 


Scent for jars.— 1 lb. bay salt, powdered, six-penny¬ 
worth Cloves, ditto Musk, ditto Gum Storax, with fresh 
Rose leaves.— Mrs. W. Hayward, Norfolk Lodge, Sutton 
Coldfield. 

Cheshunt Hybrid Rose.—A correotlon.- 
The photograph of the fine standard of this Rose repre¬ 
sented In Gardbnino, July 8, page 252, was not taken by 
Captain Digby, but by an amateur, and kindly forwarded 
by our correspondent. 


LAW. 

Hawkers’ licenses.— Some time ago you 
advised that a person who sells plants of his 
own growth does not require a hawker’s license. 
I send a cart twice a week to a town in my own 
parish with flowers, fruits, and plants in pots. 
The Excise say I am liable as I sell pots. I 
grow all I sell. I do not buy to sell again.— 
A. C. 

*** If the view taken by the Excise be sound, 
then every person who sells fruit in baskets, or 
Potatoes in bags, is similarly liable, because he 
sells the bags, baskets, etc., also. So, too, a per - 
son who sells bread wrapp^ in paper would be 
liable also, but I think the view taken by the Ex 
cise is unsound. You must be careful to make no 
charge for the pots, and vou must nob have two 
prices for the same kinds of plant—the one in 
pots, and the other without pots. There niu»t 
be no charge for the pots, or the Excise will 
have a case against you.—K. C. T. 
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GARDEN HOSE.-lmproved Rubber Garden 

Hoee —Cheaper than ever— 2d. per ft. Guaranteed New 
and Perfect, and to stand high pressure, 60 feet, with brass 
atting^ lie.; larger size, 138. Hose Reels, 78. 9d, Samples 
of Hose free by poet, lid. Armoured Garden Hose, od. per ft. 



GARDEN TENT.— 8 feet high, 6 feet soiure. siipor- 
Btriped canvas. Improved desim, quite new, 378. Go. I cost 
3sr8. Can be seen fixed up. Dealers in Outdoor Games and 
Requieitez (new and seroud-hand) at half tbe usual prices. 
Tennis, Croquet, (Mcket, eto. 

17,18. Ktng-8treet. Ckivent Garden, W.C. 

THE CONICAL BOILER 

la the Cheapest, Most EfflcienL and Eco¬ 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires rary little attentioo. 
Will bum any Kind of niel, and oannot 
bum hollow. Bole Makers, 

NEWSUM. DYSON, A CO. 

BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 



Pr ices and Test imonials on appUcatien. 

XRSfY^rENTS, 40 ft. round, 10 ft.” high, dine 

10 i>enion.s. Poles, pegs, mallet, lines, complete In 
bag. Cost Government £5. Only 228. 6d., oai* with order, 
in prime condition .—HURCOMB, 15, De vo nshire -st., N._ 

p ARDENER and BAILIFF, or HEAD 

vJ GARDENER.-Mr. Alderman TruscoU and U. Home- 
-ood Crawfurd, Eeq. (City Soliefioa highly rewmmeni 
F Dunn (for the past eleven yeais Gardener and Baiun to 
the late Sir Francis and Lady Truscott) to any nobleman, 
lady, or gentleman who may require the services of a 
thoroughly competent man in gardening and estate woik, 
including the management of workmen: am »; married, 
two in famUy, aged 8 and 10.-Addrees F. DUNN, care of 
Mr. Alderman Truscot t, Oa kleigh, East Grmstead. Sussex. 

TTANDY YOUNG MAN required immediately. 

■LI Must thoroughly understand kitchen and flower X*rd^ 
and small greenhouse. For full particulars apply —1. 
PERCY MATTLF,, Eaq., Solicitor, Huntingdon. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Ohrysanthemoms—which buds to 
retain (Derwent ),—It is rather late to make 
inquiries regarding bud seleotion, but we sup* 
pose the neglect which you state has taken 
place accounts for your now being anxious to 
make amends. As we do not know the condi¬ 
tion of your plants at the present time, and as 
you are anxious to get large exhibition blooms 
if possible, we give below the bad best oalcu- 
lated to see the flowers in good form under 
qaite ordinary treatment. First crown-bnds 
of the following are beet: Lord Brooke, 
Good Gracious, Graphic, Golden Gate, Mrs. 
Weeks, Calliagfordi, Mons. Pankoucke, Ethel 
Prass, and Colonel Chase. Second crown-buds 
should be retained of: Gloiro du Rocher, Inter¬ 
national, Mme. Charles Capitante, Thomas 
Wilkins, Mrs. W. S. Trafford, Fair Miid of 
Guernsey, Edith Tabor, Mme. Carnot, Prefet 
Robert, Phuibus, Charles Davis, G. C. Sohwabe, 
President Borel, Etoile de Lyon, E. Molyneux, 
King of Crimsons, W. W. Astor, Astarte, 
Mrs. Halliburton, Jeanne d’Arc, Empress of j 
India, and M. R. Bahuant. Terminal - buds 
should be retained of Antonius and Astarte, 
two very pretty Pompon-Auemones. To make 
up for lost time, give the plants plenty of 
room, stake each one, and tie out the shoots that 
they may take advantage of light and air. 
Water when the plants need it, and never let 
them get too dry. 

Obrysanthemams — bow plants 
Bbonld be treated (Tee Gee), — The 
interesting sketches you have made of your 
plants should render it easy for you to proceed 
with their culture in a satisfactory manner. 
Sketch No. 1 shows a number of short lateral 
shoots some few inches down from the apex of 
the main shoot, leaving some six to eight long 
lateral shoots below them. In this case we 
think you had better cut back the plant to 
about au inch or two above the topmost of the 
long shoots, allowing the latter to develop and 

E reduce buds, which are to make your display 
kter. If yon only want about three or four 
large blooms, the remaining shoots, and those 
nearest the surface of the soil, had better be cut 
back to the main stem with a sharp knife. As 
the shoots on sketch No. 2 are all about the 
same length yon had better retain only some 
hatlf-a dozen of the uppermost of them. Rub 
out those remaining below the selected shoots, 
or cut out with a sharp knife if they are getting 
hard. The shoots on the latter plants should 
flower somewhat later than those on the plants 
resembling No. 1, as the longer shoots of those 
first mentioned should develop their buds much 
earlier. We hope this is quite clear to you. 

ObrysantbemtimB—sorts reqairlnff 
early bud Belection (Hampden).—As we 
have from time to time endeavoured to explain, 
the buds of some sorts, more particnlarly those 
of Japanese origin, must be retained fully a 
month earlier than others. And as these sorts 
require a long season to develjw, it is important 
yon should Mve them allTprop^Iy 
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especially as you grow your plants for the 
ordinary November exhibitions. If by any lack 
of attention or any other cause the buds are not 
forthcoming until late in August, you cannot, 
therefore, reasonably expect to liave blooms 
ready for show early in November. You give 
the neighbourhood of London as the place for 
timing your buds, and on this account we 
recommend the first week in August as suitable 
for George Seward, Mri. John Cooper, Lord 
Brooke, Joseph Brooks, Dorothy Seward, Ella 
Curtis. Julia ^aramanzt, Mr. A. G Hubbuck, 
Mrs. H. Weeks, W. Wright, Mile. Marie 
Hoste, Mrs. W. H. Loes, Rivers H. Langton, 
Mrs. Falconer Jameson, The Queen, and varie¬ 
ties late in their flowering Daring the second 
week in August you will be safe to retain buds 
of W. G. Newitt, Chas. Shrimpton, G. W. 
Richardson, C. Arthur Pearson, R. Hooper 
Pearson, Mrs. Barkley, John Neville, Matthew 
Hodgson, and others of a similar character. 

Ohrysanthemums, etc. — suitable 
manures, etc., for fialBhlng the 
plants (Long Reader ).—Your request is a 
very ooraprehensive one. No matter whether 
the plants be Chrysanthemums, Pelargoniums, 
or Hydrangeas, the same rule regarding food 
and stimulants mast apply. To obtain large 
blooms of Chrysanthemums, or individual pips 
of good size on your Pelargoniums, the plants 
must 6rst be grown on steadily and carefully 
during their earlier period. When the good 
constituents of the soil in which the plants are 
potted are used up, or at least partially so, you 
may then apply any of the plant foods so freely 
advertised. As a good general manure Peruvian 
guano is excellent for the purpose, and if the 
plants be watered oocasionally with this at the 
rate of ^ ounce to a gallon of water, and well 
mixed before usiug, good re«ulto should 
oaturally follow. Do not use this manure or 
any other kind unless the pots are well filled 
with roots. You cannot make a sickly plant 
healthy by watering it with manure water. 
You are more likely to make it worse. Stimu¬ 
lants such as nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia should only be used for finishing. The 
former is almost instantaneous in action, while 
the latter should take about a week to effect its 
purpose. Good, strong, healthy plants, with 
buds well developed, would appreciate a water¬ 
ing with either, never, however, exceeding a 
\ ounce to each gallon of clear water, and 
thoroughly dissolving before use. The colour of 
the flowers should be enriched by their use. 
When your plants get really ary through 
unforseen oiroumstances, always water with 
clear water first, following with the manure 
water or stimulants as the case may be. 

OhryBanthemumB — temporary 
structure for bousing plants (Constaiu 
Reader ).—We gather from your letter that you 
have a space 20 feet by 8 feet, concreted over, 
and this is surrounded by your dwelling house 
on one side and lattice work on the other three 
sides. You want us to tell you whether there 
is any light waterproof material that could be 
safely used for the purpose of a roof to shelter 
your Chrysaothemums during tAeir period of 
flowering. You also want to know whether the 


blooms would develop satisfactorily under suoh 
conditions. There are several substances which 
could be used instead of glass, both for the 
sides and stretched over as a roof. There is 
what is generally known as the ** Willesden ” 
paper, which, we believe, is very durable, and 
Chrysanthemums should bloom pretty well under 
it. There is also another kind of oiled paper 
which many nurserymen are now using in tnia 
country, and, in addition, you may safely use 
oiled canvas, which is useful for carrying off 
rain, and also affording protection from ordinary 
frosts. We suppose your structure would get 
the benefit of whatever snow there was. Any 
of the material) above mentioned may be got 
frpm horticultural sundriesmen. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

Thbbb appears to be considerable differenoe of 
opinion as to the best mode of treating these 
very popular flowers, especially with regard 
to the date of planting, for being naturally 
tender plants, the majority of growers try to 
get their plants as large as possible before 
planting out, so as to have a good show at 
once. Even, however, in the South of England 
the nights are not warm enough until the 
month of June is reached, and even then the 
open-air temperature in the early morning is 
frequently too low for plants that have l^n 
brought on in warm glasshouses, or pits, to 
continue to make progress. The result is 
that the plants get checked, and it takes 
some weeks to fill the bed. To overcome this 
difficulty, several of my neighbours have 
adopted the plan of planting the tubers in 
April, just as they are starting into growth, 
burying the tubers about 2 inches below the 
surface, and putting a good coat of Cocoa-fibre 
over the whole surface of the bed. This plan 
not only answers admirably, but it does away 
with all the potting, or boxing, and taking up 
valuable spttce under glass, and by the middle 
of May the sturdy growths will be seen push¬ 
ing up the Coooa-nut-fibre. Even if the weather 
is very cold, and if a few get unduly advanced, 
they are easily protected at night by an inverted 
flower- pot, bat they are certainly not tenderer 
than Potatoes if grown entirely in the open air. 
The progress they make, as soon as summer 
weather sets in, will soon convince the most 
sceptical thsb tMs is the best way to treat 
these lovely flowers. Now that tubers in a 
dry state can be purchased as cheaply as 
bedding ** Geraniums,” there is nothing to 
hinder amateurs without any glass from enjoy¬ 
ing their beds of Begonias, simply lifting the 
tuoers in October, and storing in a dry cellar 
until April of the next year. 

James Groom, Oospoit. 


Strawberries in oaskB.— Will ** Elles- 
borough Rectory” kindly state how near the 
bottom of the cask he begins the first holes for 
the Strawberry plants, and how far apart each 
row should be? Also if only watered from the 
top, and if drainage is given at the bottom, as 
it would be in a flower-pot ? I should like to 
try the experiment next ywkr.-rWycHWooD. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

001186fvatory. —Many of the naiial ooou- 
pants of the conservatory will now be outside 
ripening growth, and it is very important that 
the worms be prevented from entering the pots. 
Many a valuable plant has been made sickly by 
a worm in the pot blookins up the drainage, 
but worms will not face a thick layer of coal- 
ashes, and if the pots are placed on ashes they 
will safe. Every season when our plants are 
moved out in July, the ash-beds are stirred, and 
a layer of fresh ashes placed on them. This not 
only keeps out worms, but permits of the surplus 
water draining away quickly. Rhododendrons 
and other hardy forcing plants should be 
plunged. To save labour we plant them out in 
a bM specially reserved for such work, and 
only those which give promise of plenty of 
blossom buds are lifted for next season, and in 
the meantime the pots are filled with Chrysan¬ 
themums. Daring the present hot weather the 
watering of the outdoor plants, whether plunged 
over pots or ash-beds, must have prompt atten¬ 
tion. Even Rhododendrons, turned out of pots 
into a bed of soil, must have root-moisture, or 
the blossom-buds, now in course of formation, 
will fail to develop perfect flowers, and the hose 
or syringe must be used every evening over the 
foliage. Chrysanthemums also must w damped 
over daily. The best way to treat Deutzia 

C ilis after flowering is to cut rather hard 
;, and then place in heat to bring away the 
young wood, which, when afterwards ripened, 
will make handsome plants for forcing. Bulb 
orders should be made out and sent in at once, 
if not already done. Our first consignments of 
Roman Hyacinths are to hand and will be 
potted at once and plunged in fibre outside. 
These will flower early without much forcing. 
The forcing Daffodils will also soon be potted or 
boxed on arrival. Freesias also must to started 
early to get them strong and robust, but it is 
not necessary to plunge them, as it only 
weakens the ^owth. Zonal Pelargoniums, for 
winter flowering, should now be in their bloom¬ 
ing-pots, which should not be too large. We 
find 6-inoh pots large enough for the strongest 
plants struck last spring, and the snumer 
plants are in o-inch pots. This sized pot just 
fits the shelves near the glass. 

Stove.— Shift on seedlinj[ Gloxinias and 
Streptocarpuses, treat them liberally, and the 
result in foliage and blossoms will be proportion¬ 
ate. A little two-year-old cow-manure in a 
dry state mixed with the compost will be help¬ 
ful. Drainage should be perfect, as a sour 
condition of the root run will produce sickness 
and loss of tone in all plants exposed to it. 
Many plants will now be ripening their growth 
iu cool-houses, and some may even be in 
sheltered positions outside. The finest bloomed 
lant of Francisoea calycina I have seen was 
rought to that condition chiefly by a ripening 
outside. Insects must be kept down by vapor¬ 
ising or the sponge. Keep a watchful eye on 
smooth-leaved plants for thrips. They soon 
spread and do much harm in a short time. 
Ventilate freely now, as all plants enjoy warm 
air when the atmosphere is still. 

Strawberries for foroingr.— I have 
quite lost sight of Keen's Seedling. When in 
^ood trim it was a splendid forcer, superior 
in many respects to some of the big, soft-fruited 
varieties now nown. The early plants should 
now be in the fruiting pots, and must be potted 
very firmly. Good sound loam should form 
thrro-fourths of the compost, the remainder can 
be made up with something of an enriching 
tendency sweetened with a little soot and dusting 
of bone-meal It is not necessary or desirable to 
make the soil over rich, as any deficiency can 
be made up in liquid stimulants when the fruits 
are swelling. Stand the plants on a bottom 
that will not permit worms to enter the pots. 
Do not crowd the plants. In addition to any 
new sorts one may fancy. Sir J. Paxton, Pre¬ 
sident, and Sir Charles Napier are good. 
Royal Sovereign appears to be the most TOpnlar 
early sort at present. Strawberries do not 
suooeed alike everywhere, and selections should 
be made to suit each place. 


* in ooid or northom dittrietg (As operaUom referred 
to under “ Ourdm Work" mav be done from ten da^e to a 
^r|wgA( letter ikm U here htdioetted^ eg^uUy good 
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Orohard-hOllSd.—Plums ripened under 

f lats are superior to anything outside, and 
Inms are well grown in pots; in fact, the 
check to growth given by the curtailed root- 
room is an advantage. More plants may be 
started in the house toan will be wanted later, 
and the surplus will be quite safe plunged out¬ 
side after the blossoms are set and the weather 
settled. Those starting the pot culture of fruits 
should give some attention to Nectarines. The 
newer sorts—Cardinal and Early Rivers—are 
very desirable, on account of their fine appear¬ 
ance and early ripening. When the fruits are 
gathered place the trees outside to ripen, but 
use the hose freely to keep the foliage healthy 
as long as possible—this is important. Dymond 
is a splendid Peach, one of the best now 
ripening, and sells well, as it is not only of good 
flavour but carries a splendid colour. Venti¬ 
lation is an important factor in supplying 
flavour. 

Oold-frames. —These are the best struc¬ 
tures for Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and Primulas. 
They will now all bo growing freely. After 
repotting, keep a little closer until the roots enter 
the new soil, then ventilate freely, and shade 
very lightly during the hottest part of the day. 
Sprinkle Cyclamens with a fine-rosed syringe 
daily. 

Window Murdening.— Cuttings of all 
plants will stnke freely now, either in the 
window or outside in a shady spot. Musk, 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Fuchsias, Balsams, Cam¬ 
panula, and Zonal Pelargoniums will be in 
flower now, and should occupy light, airy 
positions. 

Outdoor garden.— Where only a few 
Briers or Manettis have to be budded, if the rain 
does not come a soaking of water and a mulch 
of manure will soon bring them into condition, 
but it is useless to attempt budding when the 
bark is dry and harsh. Hollyhocks and Dahlias 
must be securely staked, and the growth of 
Dahlias, if crowded, may require thinning, and, 
in addition to the central stake, four others will 
be required to open out the shoots. When Car¬ 
nations are layered during very dry weather they 
should be kept moist until rain comes. In 
sowing annuals for spring blooming the soil 
should bo well watered oeforo sowing, and 
a mat laid over the seed-beds afterwards 
till the seedlings appear. Where the land 
was well prepared before planting, hardy 
plants such as Phloxes, Pentstemons, Del¬ 
phiniums, etc., are floweiing well. Tea Roses 
also planted last autumn and well nourished are 
flowering freely. The most important matter 
iu Rose culture is to thoroughly prepare the 
site. Where necessary to give liquid stimu¬ 
lants, always moisten the soil first with 
clean water so that the roots may get the 
full benefit of the manure, and when possible, 
use a mulch of some kind ; especially is this 
desirable where fine blooms are required for 
exhibition. Well-nourished plants are less 
liable to insect attacks than when neglected. 
Beds of Pelargoniums will require picking over 
occasionally, especially to keep tho plants neat, 
as yellow leaves and faded flowers have a 
depressing effect. Trim evergreen hedges. 

Fruit garden. — Melons swelling their 
crop of fruit must have plenty of nouri^ment, 
or red-spider may attack the foliage, and the 
flavour will suffer. The loam for Melons cannot 
be too fine, and should contain plenty of body, 
so that the growth may be short jointed and 
firm. Hard, substEUitial foliage requires no 
shade, and the red-spider and canker are 
generally absent. The last-named disease is 
only really troublesome where the growth is 
soft and spongy, which is the outcome of a loose, 
light soil and deficient ventilation. As soon as 
the fruit has all been gathered from the early 
Peach-house, thorougmy wash the foliage with 
the hose or garden engine, and as soon as the 
young wood changes colour—indicating maturity 
—take the light off, if possible, to let in the 
rains upon the foliage and roots ; probably the 
latter may be dry. If the roof is a fixture, as 
modem houses frequently are, all the venti¬ 
lation possible must be given, night and day, 
till the leaves fall. All wood not likely to to 
required should now be cut out to let the young 
wood have the full exposure. This refers to 
pot-trees, as well as those trained to a trellis. 
Late scHTtSy in pool-houses^ may have another 


good soaking of liquid-manure to finish off the 
crop. This refers only to those late sorts not 
yet coloured or ripe. Pot-Vines intended for 
forcing next season must have a last dress¬ 
ing of artificial manure to help in the ripening 
of ohe wood. Expose the canes to the full 
light, stop all laterals, and ventilate freely. 
Inside borders of late houses must be kept moist. 
Continue potting Strawberries for early forcing, 
and place in a sunny position. 

Vegetable garden.— Make a last sowing 
of early Cabbages for spring use. Any spare 
ground after early Peas and Potatoes may be 
planted with any of the following crops: 
Winter Spinach, Onions, Turnips, Lettuce, 
Endive, Coleworts, or Tom Thumb Savoy may 
be used as catch crop anywhere, 9 inches or 
10 inches apart. Earth up Celery when large 
enough. The blanching may be started with 
paper collars, and the earthing done^ later. 
Celery for stewing may still bo planted in beds 
6 feet or so wide, the rows being planted across 
the beds for facility of earthing up. Liquid- 
manure may be used freely now, out a soaking of 
clean water should always be riven first, and 
the liquid-manure applied when the soil is damp. 
Sow Brown Cos Lettuce and Green CurlM 
Endive for winter salads. Sow small salading 
as required. Sow Cucumbers for autumn and 
early winter bearing. Improved Telegraph, 
Lockie’s Perfection, and Rochford's Market are 
all TOod. Sow in single pots, and plant out in 
go<ri turfy loam, free from wire-worm, when 
strong enough. If a house could be planted 
now with Tomatoes they will set a goTO crop 
that would ripen through the winter. It is not 
much use planting later as Tomatoes must have 
light. E. Hobday. 


THH OOMINO WBBK'S WORK. 


ExtracU from a Qturdmt Diary. 

August 7th .—Thinning and tying Dahlias. 
Put in cuttings of Pentstemons, of which we 
have a good collection. Planted out a good 
breadth of Endive and sowed more seeds. 
Planted French Beans on warm border. They 
can be covered if necessary if frost comes before 
all are gathered. Late Peas have been heavily 
mulched with manure and watered when 
necessary, and as a consequence have done well. 

A ugu'if Slh .—Thinned the leaves of Tomatoes 
where the fruits are riTOning. Only enough 
leaves are removed or shortened to let in the 
sun. Made a last sowing of early Cabbages. 
Covered the ventilators of vineries where the 
Grapes are ripe with scrim to keep out flies and 
wasps. Pott^ a number of Roman Hyacinths 
and Freesias. Sowed hardy annuals for spring 
blooming. Pricked out seedling Pansies. 

August Oth .—Put in cuttings of “Geraniums ” 
and other bedding plants. Sow more Winter 
Spinach and Onions. Planted out Brown Cos 
Lettuce. Planted more Strawberries. Finished 
potting Strawberries for forcing. Loosened the 
ties of Rose-buds and rubbed off shoots below 
buds. Trained young shoots of wall-trees, and 
looked over trees to remove young shoots. 

August 10th .—Put in more cuttings of bedding 
and other plants. “Geraniums” are struck 
outside, and other things in a frame. Dressed 
herbaceous borders by cutting away faded 
flowers, and otherwise made things tidy. Pre¬ 
pared frame, and put iu cuttings of choice ever¬ 
green shrubs. Gave Celery a good watering, 
and put a little earth up to the stems. 

August 11th .—Took up second early Potatoes 
that were ripe enough for lifting, and planted 
ground with Brown Cos Lettuce, Green Curled 
Endive, White Stone Turnip, and Tom Thumb 
Savoy. Acting on the principle of filling up 
with something useful, we are still putting in 
cuttings of bedding plants. Netted up Morello 
Cherries. 

August 12th .—Gave inside borders of late 
vineries another soaking of liquid-manure, and 
mulched with dry litter for the double purxKMe 
of checking evaporation and keeping down dust. ■ 
If Grapes nave to hang long, the dust in some 
houses will ascend and settle on the berries. 
Made a first sowing of Cauliflowers. 


Seedling Hollyhooks.—We here received flowers 
of Medling ~&ollybocke from Mr. George Riddle, Eest- 
etreet, irenester, the flowers very soft end pretty In 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

WHITK TUFTED PANSIES. 

Those who have closely followed the develop¬ 
ment of the Tufted Pansy will know that 
cl aring recent years many delightful kinds have 
been raised, and white kinds have improved not 
only in form of the flowers, but in habit. Given 
proper attention throughout their flowering 
reason, the Tufted Pansies continue long in 
flower, and it is perfectly safe to state that from 
mid-April until the frosts they keep the garden 
bright. White Tufted Pansies are more often 
sought after than, perhaps, those of fancy mark¬ 
ings and richly coloured seifs. To be seen at 
their beet, b^s of a colour, or rather of a 
variety, are distinctly pleasing, while large 
masses in the hardy TOrder are effective. 
Pleasing and interestiog though a bed of mixed 
colours may be, this will not compare for effect 
with beds of one sort or masses of distinct 
varieties. As there are so many different 
degrees of white, it is just as well to be 
acquainted with a few of the best sorts. Those 
of a cream-white are often described by some 


and of good substance; the habit, too, is dwarf 
and compact. A rich orange eje to the rayless 
centre enriches the blossoms. Miss Gertie 
Waterer is bluish-white with a good future 
before it. In warm weather the flowers are 
always pure white, and these are oval in shape 
and of good size. The habit is perfect and very 
free. We may now pass on to those sorts of a 
creamy-white lint, giving precedence to Niphe- 
tos, which is described as a whitish-cream self, 
developing freely rayless flowers of good size. 
Countess of Hopstoun, admirably portrayed in 
the accompanying illustration, will give the 
reader some idea of the kind of flower being 
dealt with here. This may safely be described 
as a pale creamy-white flower, almost ray less, 
and although now somewhat old may still be 
met with in gardens where its good qualities 
are fully appreciated. The habit is go<^, 
though not as good as is the case of many newer 
kinds. It is also free flowering. Nellie is 
another charming pale cream-white flower of 
large size and rayless, each flower being pro- 

I duoed on a long, stout, erect footstalk, lifting 

! I the flower well above the foliage. The habit is 

I I good. White Empress and Blanche are synony- 


Tufted Pansy Countess of Uopetoun. 


writers as pure white, and this must be annoy¬ 
ing to those who have a particular object in 
view, and who cultivate such kinds hoping to 
got the effect that a pure white Tufted Pansy 
would give. In the case of the white sorts 
which are recommended in this selection, the 
degree of white may bo accepted as correct in 
o .ch case by the description given. Only those 
which are known to possess some excellent 
characteristic are included in the selection. 

The list may well begin with White Beauty, 
a pure white sort introduced this season. The 
flowers are of medium size, pure white with a 
yellow eye, and developed on stout erect foot¬ 
stalks of good length ; the habit of the plant is 
perfect. The foliage is light green, and the 
growth covers the ground. Msisterpiece is 
another excellent pure white flower. The plant 
is of excellent habit, and the flowering display 
very free, whilst the constitution is all that can 
be desir^. Mrs. J. Donnelly is dead white, or 
M described by the raiser, bluish-white. When 
in go^ condition this variety is hard to beat as 
a white kind, and its free-flowering qualities 
sttmp it as a most desirable bedding kind. 
Ethel Hancock is probably the whitest kind for 
bedding extant, and succeeds remarkably well 
in pure air. The flowers are of medium size 
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mous, and represent the largest of the pale 
cream-white flowers. The constitution is most 
robust and the habit sturdy and dwarf. The 
flowers are as fine as could be wished for, and 
given cool conditions in which to grow, it is 
really surprising what a magnificent display 
they make. Mrs. A. H. Beadles is one of the 
largest and best of the new whitish-cream rayed 
sorts, having neat pencillings running into the 
eye. This, like the last-named, is dwarf and 
sturdy, and very free and persistent in its 
flowering. A peculiarity of this variety is that 
during cool spells of weather the flowers are 
prettily flecked with lavender. Sylvia, the 
forerunner of the ray less flowers, is still a 
beautiful variety for the hardy flower garden, 
being a charming pale cream-white self with a 
neat yellow eye. The habit is very good and 
dwarf, the plant free flowering, and the consti¬ 
tution robust. But for a pure cream coloured 
self there is no variety that I know to ex( el th 4 
beauty and grace of Devonshire Cream. 1 nave 
always admired this profuse-flowering Pansy for 
massing in large borders, and although one may 
be disposed to re^rd it as of a weak constitu¬ 
tion bk^ause of its somewhat spindly growth, 
yet it retains a wiry constitution. 

TI’g foregoing will give readers of Gardening 


Illustrated some idea of the variety of white 
Tufted Pansies now obtainable, which have 
improved so much in habit of growth. 

D. B. Crane. 


Laying oat lawn adjoining water 

{Pantagm ).—As you wish for advice on the 
spot as to the laying out the surroundings of 
j'onr sheet of water and the artistic planting of 
the old lawn adjoining it, we should certainly 
advise your writing to certain nurserymen, 
who have been successful in artistic landscape- 
work, as to their charges for sending down a 
competent landscape gardener to inspect and 
advise. You would naturally have to pay 
travelling expenses, and a certain sum for the 
employers time. There would bo no necessity 
for you to give the firm any order, large or 
small, but the expert would, naturally, do his 
beet for his employers. Some firms make no 
charge at all for a man’s time if a large order is 
given, and lessen the charge in proportion to 
the magnitude of the order. However, thereii 
no reason why you should pay anything further 
than the stipulated sum for advice. If you 
consider that nurserymen’s charges for such 
men are absurd,” you will doubtless be reluctant 
to accept their terms, but the time-worn adage, 
“ Advice costs nothing,” is an utterly fallacious 
saying, since advice that is worth having is 
worth paying for, and cannot, as a rule, be 
obtained without payment. Many persons rue 
the day that they acted on the ** every man his 
own lawyer principle” instead of getting 
counsel’s opinion, and similarly, as you are in a 
quandary as to the best method of effecting the 
improvements you desire, an expert’s opinion 
would appear desirable. Whether you should 
go to the expense of such an opinion is, 
naturally, a personal matter which we can 
scarcely be expected to decide. We will, as far 
as possible, willingly help you at any time with 
advice through Gardening of what to plant in 
specified situations should you wish it. 

Flowers for narrow borders ( W. lAiui- 
say ).—The white Martagon Lily (L. Martagon 
album) is rather later in blooming than the 
Madonna Lily and Orange Lily, then the scarlet 
Turk’s-cap Lily (L. chalcedonicum), which is the 
brightests of our garden Lilies, is still later, and 
is followed by the Tiger Lilies, of which the 
best are L. tigrinum Fortunei and L. t. splen- 
dens. Lilium Humboldti is another handsome 
Lily that blooms about the middle of July, and 
Lilium auratum must not be forgotten. This 
latter species does not, in many gardens, become 
permanently established, but its large golden- 
banded flowers make such a fine show in the 
border, and its bulbs can be procured at so cheap 
a rate, that it is well worth a trial, especially as 
it will almost certainly bloom well the first sea¬ 
son. You say the Lilies must be tall. Under 
favourable conditions all the Lilies we have 
named will exceed 3 feet in height, but to do 
this they must have good, deep soil, and have 
copious waterings in dry weather, for it is use¬ 
less expecting them to exhibit their utmost 
vigour if they are starved and parched at the 
roots. 

Plants for covering an arch {Pon- 
ta/on ).—There is no climbing plant that will 
cover a wire fence and arch in a month from the 
time of planting or sowing of seed. Your 
gardener selectea two of the ^ickest-j^wing 
subjects in Nasturtiums and Canary Creeper, 
but, if he was aware of your extreme dislike of 
their colours, his action was certainly ill- 
advised. Coba^si scandens is a quick-growing 
climbing plant with large, deep purple bells. 
In most parts of England this must be treated 
as an annual, as it is generally cut down by the 
winter frosts. Lophospermum scandens is 
another vigorous-habited climbing plant with 
rose-colours blossoms. This, like the fore¬ 
going, only lives until the advent of the first 
sharp frost. In the Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristo- 
lochia Sipho) you have a rapidly-spreading 
climber with immense leaves, but inconspicuous 
flowers, though as the fence and arch you wish 
to cover are on the north side of the house, 
you would probably get but little bloom from 
any subjecto. You might also try the large- 
flowered Clematises, but if you wish a flowering 
climber which produces sweet-scented blossoms, 
you could not do better than plant Wistaria 
sinensis, filling the unoccupied space with 
annual creepers until it covers the whole.—F. 
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FRUIT. 

RASPBERRIES—NEW AND OLD. 
Raspbebries of late veara have come into 
|;reater prominence and this fmit is of more 
interest to the amateur than larger growers, as 
it is well worthy of being grown for dessert. 
Those who have no glass may with advantage 
grow some of the newer kinds for dessert alone. 
It may be asked why advise new kinds when there 
are excellent Raspberries already in cultivation ? 
In many cases it is a matter of culture. Given 
good culture the results are so dififerent, both as 
regards size, crop, and quality, even with long 
introduced varieties, and in a brief note on new 
kinds I will touch upon the importance of good 
culture to get fine fruits and in quantity. I 
am aware the Raspberry may be grown for 
many years in the same place and give a fair 
crop, but like all other small fruits given high 
culture much batter results follow by change of 
soil and food also. 

For years the Raspberry will give a heavy 
return with due attention to feeding, and some 
soils are more suitable than others. A good 
loam is best, as on gravel the plants suffer 
severely in dry seasons. Amateurs frequently 
err through leaving too much wood—that is, 
too many canes at a stool. Three will suffice, 
whereas I have eeen a dczen, and this 
causes a weaker growth and small fruits. The 
plants are not given as much food as many other 
things, so that in a starved state they give poor 
crops. There is a great diversity of opinion 


amateurs on account of its fine flavour and use¬ 
fulness for the dessert. The canes will grow to 
a height of 8 feet to 9 feet, and produce an 
enormous crop, if given good rooting materials, 
ample moisture, and fo<M. 1 do not know of 
any kind that has given such a good crop the 
second season after planting as the Guinea. 
Doubtless, the newer Golden Queen will be 
equally prolific. They are both such good 
kinds that there is room for them in all 
amateurs’ gardens where good Raspberries 
are in request from the early part of Jul^ 
to the middle of August—indeed, later, if 
runed for late supplies. The Golden Queen 
iffdrs from the Guinea in this respect: its 
parents are Superlative and the Rubus lacin- 
iatus, or a variety of Blackberry. This is a 
strange cross, but it often happens we get quite 
different coloured fruits from such a fine 
cross as this. Golden Queen is not yet sent 
out, and I am unable to write of its growth ; 
but I am told it is a yellow Superlative, with 
the vigour and cropping qualities of the Rubus, 
BO that amateurs would do well to secure it for 
dessert It is only fair to add that the fruits 
are of excellent quality and much like the first 
parent as regards crop and colour. I have 
referred to the red variety at length in the 
description of the others, so that a few words 
will commend this excellent kind to the 
amateur. I think, as regards crop and size, it 
is unequalled. It is not fastidious as to soil, 
and thrives where others fail; it does well in all 
parts of the country, and may be had in fruit 
well into the autumn if the plants are formed 



Raspl»erry Superhilive. 


among growers as to whether the Raspberry 
likes much shade, and much depends upon the 
soil. In a good loam my advice would be to 
pkmt in the open, as it stands to reason a plant 
much shaded does not get fair play in maturing 
its fruits. Many years ago the White Rasp¬ 
berry was a great favourite, and I am pleased to 
see it again finding more favour, as two of the 
new ones I am advising are white kinds. I 
think for dessert they are superior to the red, 
but, of course, that is a mere matter of taste, 
and not an important point at all, as both kinds 
grow with equal freedom, and give good returns 
if well treated. Many expect to get a good crop 
of fruit the year after planting, but that is 
out of the question if the plants are expected to 
make satisfactory growth the next season. If 
the young plants are not cut down low at the 
start they tail to send up strong canes from the 
base, and that is an essential part in the early 
life of new canes. Of course, the first season’s 
growth should be given to the formation of 
strong canes, not to make premature fruiting 
wood, as the latter will be weak, and have few 
roots to support the same. 

The first of the newer yellow kinds I have 
grown is the new yellow called the Guinea. 
This was the result of crossing or fertilising 
the Superlative with a kind less known than 
many, and, unlike some of the yellow fruiters, 
such as the Antwerp, it is a stronger grower, 
and, doubtless, this is obtained from its parent 
Superlative, as the latter is a very free grower, 
an enormous cropper, and of good quality. The 
Guinea is not unliae Superlative in size, but, of 
course, different in colour. Though the canes 
are less numerous, it is an excellent variety for 
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late in the spring. I consider it a great 
advance on the oldest kinds, though these, 
given good culture, would often be better and 
give a larger return. Superlative is a very 
strong grower and a full, firm f uit of great 
excellence. W. 


Planting: the stones of Gage 
! Plums {Inquirer ).—We fear you would do 
I better to purcbate Gage Plums in a small state 
rather than wait for trees from seed, as the cost 
is not great On the other hand, of course, you 
would find it most interesting work. The 
stones should be sown in the autumn, and be 
kept in soil or sand until then, but be quite free 
from pulp, dried, and kept as advised, or you 
may sow at once, and in soil of a loamy nature 
in any open position where ample moisture 
would be secured. After sowing, the seedlings 
would remain dormant till spring, and we would 
advise sowing so that they could be lifted or 
replanted the second season, say in the autumn 
or winter. Left where sown the plants form a 
long tap-root, which promotes too much wood 
growth. By transplanting into their permanent 
places a more fibrous root growth is obtained. 
It would be possible to raise it in pots, but it is 
not the best plan. The Plum likes a loamy or 
holding soil, not clayey, but, of course, for the 
first two years the soil is not so important sis 
afterwards, as a lighter material is suitable for 
germination. The young trees would only need 
water in very dry weather. We would advise 
a mulch of short manure over the surface the 
second season, then little moisture would be 
required. It is not always, even then, safe to 
raly upon Plums from stones or seeds at times. 


Even then they need budding or grafting, other¬ 
wise they result in the wild or merely the 
common Plum, not a Gage.—W. 

A new Grape—iiody Hastings.— 
New Grapes of special merit are so rarely intro¬ 
duced that one of superior quality is bound to 
attract more than passing notice. The amateur 
will be interested in this variety, and for 
this reason, it is a Black Muscat, and its free 
setting without the need of such strong heat 
that some of the Muscats require will make it 
more valuable. It was raised in Lord Hastiogb' 
Gardens at Melton Constable, Norfolk, the 
raiser, Mr. Shingles, being an expert Grape 
grower. It has a fine black, roundish berry, 
large bunch, and sets very freely, one of iis 
parents being the Muscat Hamburgh. The new 
variety is very different in growth, being 
stronger, having a glossy leaf much serrated at 
the edges, and the &vour is a true Muscat. It 
will hang well into the New Year, but has not a 
thick skin. It is doubtless more suitable for 
summer and autumn supplies. 

Diseased Plums. —I cannot think that 
the reply given to the query 897—“ Diseased 
Plums ’’ (Penrith)—in Gardening for the 22Qd 
July, is correct. From what is there said it 
seems evident that the Plums are suffering from 
the attack of a fungus (Exoascus pruni), which 
causes the Plums to grow in a peculiar manner, 
when they are commonly known as “ Pocket or 
Bladder Plums.” This fungus attacks the young 
ovaries of the fruit, and destroys them, and the 
rest of the fruit being permeat^ by the fungus, 
grows into a deform^, shrivelled sort of bag, 
instead of into a fine juicy Plum. The life his¬ 
tory of this fungus is not completely made out, 
so that there is something still to be learnt 
before the best means for its destruction can be 
really known. At present, the best thing to be 
done is to gather the infected Plums as soon as 
the disease is detected, and to cut off the shoot 
some inches below the place where the disease is 
noticed, and to bum everything taken from the 
tree. The fungus is in tne shoots, and grows 
from them into the fruit, so that spraying with 
a fungicide is of no use, except in the case of a 
tree which is not infested growing near one that 
is, in which case it would probably be useful to 
spray the healthy tree to prevent it being 
infested, every week or so from the time that 
the leaves open until the fruit is set, with **Bor- 
deaux-mixture.”—G. S. S. 

Late Strawberries.— It often happens 
that late Strawberries are more valuable than 
the mid-season or early kinds. Strawberries 
are a valuable crop and every effort should be 
made to keep up the supply as long as possible. 
This being so, plant in various positions and 
also grow several kinds. In our own garden we 
grow the first crop at the foot of low walls in 
front of glasshouses, and this year these were 
fit to gatW as soon as the same kind growing 
on shelves in a cold Peach-house. These weie 
followed by the same kind in the open ground. 
To keep up the supply we grow Latest of All on 
a cold site in a half-shady border. In this 
position this kind does well and gives us 
some very large fruits. On July 18th we 
gathered an excellent supply. We hope to 
continue till the end of the month. Loxford 
Hall Seedling does excellently in our garden, 
giving an immense crop, and follows President, 
etc. It deserves to be grown more extensively. 
The fruit is a good size, and as the variety 
crops enormously it needs severe thinning. It 
has a pleasant acid taste. Added to this I 
consider Oxonian amongst the best late kinds. 
I am aware Mr. Radcliff and Dr. Ho^ are fine 
where they do well. It is a gooa plan to 
try several kinds and rely upon those that suit 
the soil, changing the runners occasionally, as 
they wear out on most soils.—J. Crook. 

Strawberry Louis Gautier.— I have a 
row 14 feet long of this Strawberry and planted 
three years ago. The plants are planted 15 inches 
apart from plant to plant, and produce a won 
derful crop of ten and twelve fruits on a bunch, 
with ten bunches on each plant of various sizes, 
some small, others very large. The bunches 
stand well alone, the leaves in an upright posi 
tion requiring but little support. The colour of 
fmit when ripe is white with a tinge of flesh on 
side nearest the sun. It far surpasses in flavour 
any other kind, reminding one of the Pine Apple. 
They are also perpetual bearers, fraitins on the 
new runners as late as Septemter and October. 
—E Yokes, Kimjfncorthy. 
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ROSES. 

HYBRIDS OF CHINESE, BOURBON, AND 
NOISETTE ROSES. 

To a certain extent, these tribes belone to 
Roses of the past. Why this is so would be 
difficnlt to say. Naturally, where a few Roses 
only can be grown, one wants the best and 
freest bloomers. Whilst this group furnishes 
us with some beautiful kinds, they are summer 
flowering only; consequently, the demand for 
them is small, oon^red to the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. Teas, and Hybrid Teas. But dwellers 
near large cities have need to be grateful for 
these sturdy Roses, there being none that grow 
so well or that are so hardy, and which will 
thrive in a poor soiL They are really Hybrids, 
produced by crossing the French or Gallica 
and Provence with Noisettes, Bourbons, and 
Chinas, and vice versd. Most of the varieties 
partake of the French or Gallica character, 
henoe their summer flowering propensity. The 
jl^rand kind, Blairi No. 2, which is here figured, 
18 one of the most beautiful of the whole group, 
and its hybrid nature is very manifest. It is 
certain the Tea or Noisette enter largely into 
its composition, the delicate Tea-like rosy-blush 
blossoms and exquisite reddish foliage being 
evidence of this. This variety is a most profuse 
bloomer, its flowers being Urge and double. 
Little or no pruning is required, 
beyond removing some of the three- 
year-old wood and slightly shorten¬ 
ing the remainder, ft is a lovely 
R^ for a wall, often attaining a 
height of 10 feet to 12 feet in one 
season. As a pillar Ro*e it is also 
excellent, and for making a fine head 
on a standard there is no variety to 
•xoel it. When desired in this form 
it should be upon a tall stem ; the 
graceful growths and flowers will 
then droop elegantly, and are much 
better displayed. If grown as a pillar 
a strong iron stake 12 feet high 
should be well fastened in the ground 
and the plant trained upon it. la 
course of time two or three side 
steles will be required. This affords 
the plants plenty of room to develop, 
consequently a much larger specimen 
is produced. Althcugh succeeding in 
poor soil these Roses repay for liberal 
culture. Many readers of Gardenino 
Illustrated will remember the huge 
specimens of Charles Lawson, another 
of this group, which were exhibited 
years ago at the Exhibitions held at 
South Kensington. Some of these 
specimens had open at one time as 
many as 200 blooms. If this were 
possible in a pot-grown plant, why 
should it not be acoomplished out¬ 
doors? Commence by trenching a 
piece of ground thoroughly and incor¬ 
porate some lasting fertiliser, such as 
bone-meal in addition to the ordinary cow-dung. 
B isic-slag is aRo most beneficial in a Rose soil 
when trenched, taking care to work it into the 
lower strata. It should be used at the rate of 
^ lb. to 1 lb. per square yard, and the surface of 
ibe soil receive a dressing in winter at the 
same rate Procure a strong own-root plant of 
either of the varieties named in this article, and 
pUnt carefully in the prepared soil. At first 
prune it rather sharp to ob’-Ain wood, and 
during the growing season stake out the growths 
so that abundance of sunlight and air can enter. 
By careful training in a few years a grand 
Uwn plant will be the result. 1 will briefly 
name and describe a few of the best kinds of 
this group :— 

Charles Law'Son, already alluded to, is a 
beautiful vivid rosy-pink flower of large size 
and sweetly fragrant. 

Mme. Plantibr. —A lovely white Rose, small 
in itself, but produced so freely that a single 
bush will appear, when in full bloom, like a 
huge snowball. It is much used for pot culture, 
and is very easy to grow. 

Coupe d’Hebe —Exquisite in colour, this 
being a i ioh deep pink. Its cupped form is also 
perfect. As a pillar Rose it is superb. 

Juno —Pale rose, very large and globular. 
Several fine TOt specimens of this were shown 
at the last Temple exhibition. The habit is | 
branching. 


Paul Ricaut. —A rosy-crimson kind, that is 
very serviceable for early cutting. Its flowers 
are really of good form, and very sweet. 

Chenedole. — Light vermilion, of cupped 
form. A grand Rose, very showy and attrac¬ 
tive, and a general favourite. 

Paul Verdier. —Light red, of lovely globu¬ 
lar form, and very fragrant. Splendid for pot 
culture. 

Madeline. —Creamy-white, exquisitely mar¬ 
gined with crimson. It is a good grower, and 
excellent is its compact form. 

Paul Pbrran. —One of the most luxuriant in 
growth. It is a beautiful pale rose in colour, 
somewhat mottled. All of these Roses should 
be upon their own roots. Where plenty of room 
is available a few growths bent outwara from the 
pillar trained trees will bloom all down the 
shoot, and produce a delightful effect. As I 
said before, although so vigorous, they well 
repay for good culture. Many of our old 
gardeners could tell of wondrous specimens of 
these Roses, which were then well done, simply 
because there were no better varieties in culti¬ 
vation. If grown now, why not cultivate them 
on similar lines as our forefathers did ? 

Rosa. 


Bankelan Rose falling {Hook irui) —A 

climbing Rose with its roots under cemented 



brick pavement has a hard struggle for existence, 
the more so if the soil was not well prepared 
prior to the planting. You say last year the 
plant received no water, and it lost its leaves 
and twigs. This year it has received a can of 
water each day, and is in no better condition. 
Wo are not surprised. You appear to have 
gone to the extreme in both seasons. You must 
remember there is little area for evaporation, 
therefore, to give a Rose-tree a can of water 
each day would very soon make it lose its 
leaves under the present conditions. Because 
the Jasmine and Ceanothus do well under same 
conditions it does not follow that a Rose will. 
The latter is a most difficult subject to properly 
treat, although growing freely enough when 
circumstances are favourable. Cannot you 
remove a portion of the pavement in autumn 
and renew part of the soil about the roots of 
this plant 7 If it is done carefully they need not 
bo much disturbed, and you would find the 
result most satisfactory. If possible return 
only part of the pavement, thus giving the 
plant an opportunity of obtaining more air at 
the roots. 

Unhealthy condition of Tea Roses 

{H. D. Stratton ).—The falling off of Rose-buds 
when half developed denotes something radically 
wrong with the roots. As the Carnations open 
badly and die off it is just possible there are 


insects, perhaps wireworms, in this very light 
TOil of yours, which eat off the young rootlets 
just when they are required to support the buds. 
Or have you been giving this bed ohemic<*l 
manures ? The luxuriant growth of the Mignon¬ 
ette rather points to this conclusion. As a 
rule. Tea Roses flourish in rather light soil, but 
they require abundance of moisture—a really 
good flooding in such a light soil as yours, and 
then well mulching with manure, would have 
been your best plan. It might be supposed that 
the Mignonette would afford the necessary 
mulching, but on such a soil as you have your 
Roses would grow better without it. The 
lighter the soil the more need is there to keep it 
constantly hoed to prevent evaporation, unless 
a mulching can be given. We should advise 
you to overhaul the bed early in the autumn, 
and look out well for insects. Give it a dressing 
of lime, and work in some good loam and cow- 
manure, then replant the Roses. If you layer 
the Carnation at once, these layers could be 
potted when the Roses are temporarily 
removed. 

Treatment of Marechal Nlel under 

g^lass (Derwent ).—If you had given us a few 
more particulars regarding the above Rose we 
could have advised you more completely. If 
the plants have been growing some time in the 
present soil they possibly require top-dressing, 
for this Rose under glass with the roots running 
in good soil would even now have made some 
fine young growths. You would do well to re¬ 
move 2 inches or J inches of the top soil and re- 
plaos with some sweet, fibrous loam, adding a 
fourth part of rotten cow-manure and a 48 pot¬ 
ful of bone-meal to a barrowful of the soil. 
Before applying, well saturate the old soil with 
water. Do not prune at all, but encourage 
growth by affording plenty of heat and moisture, 
syringing the plants each day, about 8 a.m. and 
5 p.m. The W. A. Richardson would benefit 
by the same treatment although it is doing 
bettor than tho Marechal Niel. 

Treatment of old establiehed Rosea 

{J. R ).—It is difficult to advise you as you 
desire, for you do not say if the Roses are 
climbing kinds, upon walls, or buildings, or 
bushes, grotring in the beds or borders. Twenty- 
year-old plants of the latter, if, as you say, they 
have never been pruned, would, we fear, give 
you some very puny blossoms ; but if your Roses 
are climbers, then this non-pruning would be of 
no great consequence. We, however, assume it 
is in regard to bush Roses that you seek our 
advise especially, as one of your numerous 
advisers told you to cut the plants down level 
with the ground. Doubtless you have heard 
the story, related, we believe, by Dean Hole, 
concerning a certain donkey which entered a 
garden and ate all the tops off the Roses, but 
the owner averred that he never had letter 
Roses than those which followed this asinine 
pruning. Very often frost will cut our Roses 
down level witn the ground, and we cannot help 
ourselves; but we do not advise such severe 
pruning, because, in many cases, the Ro^es 
would only produce wood and no blossom the 
year following. What we should recommend 
you to do next March would be to preserve as 
many as possible of the growths made last year 
and this year, and cut clean away as much of 
the older wo^ as you are able to. As the 
Roses have been neglecte<l for so long a period 
you will find it impossible to remove all old 
wood, for if you did so you would, of course, 
cut away a great deal of the one and two-year- 
old growths, and thus spoil your chance of 
obtaining blossom next year. Each year you 
will be able to remove a larger (quantity of the 
wood more than two years old, until, in time, 
the plants will consist entirely of one and two- 
year-old growths. Of course, these young 
growths retained must be pruned, more or less, 
according to the vigour of the variety. This 
point was fully treated upon in our issue of 
March 11th last. 
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“The English Flower Garden.”—T^o- 
roughly revieedt with fvU deacriptions oj oil the 
best plants^ their cidture and arrangement^ beau- 
tifvlly ilhuitrated. Medium 8t)o, 15s. 

Bound in S Veils , mge green morocco^ for 
library or presentation. One Guinea, Of all 
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FUCHSIAS. 


INDOOR PLANTS. THE KITCHEN GARDEN. | 

FUCHSIAS. FEEDING AND EARTHING UP CELERY. I 

For general decoration few plants rival the At this season of the year this crop needs most! i 
Fuchsia, which of late years has been greatly attention, both in feeding and earthing up, as : 
improved, the flowers of the single ones being it is called. Frequently the question is asaed, 
very elegant and beautiful, with their long “When shall I begin to earth up this crop?” and 
tubes, regularly reflexed sepals and distended sometimes by those amateurs who have plants | 
corollas of such rich colour. It is a question not one-third their proper size. ^ This vegetable ( 
whether the double kinds should be encouraged, deserves to be grown well, and its culture must ( 
and yet they have their admirers, lumpish and |be somewhat expensive in any case, as generally i 
heavy though some of them be, which shows a trench has to be dug, and the plants must be j 
that the doubling has been carried too far or sown under glass (if needed early), pricked out 1 1 
quite far enough in their case. |when large enough, and replant^ in the 

If Fuchsias are to be grown from cuttings and itrench. Added to this, there must be a supply > | 
good big plants are required, the propagation of manure. This being so, I fail to see the i 
should be effected early in the autumn by wisdom of doing all this for sticks about Imlf'; 
taking any nice soft young shoots as free from the size they ought to be. It is not a question { 
flower as they can l>e obtained, inserting them as to whether the plants are grown in trenches i 
in sharp sandy soil, and keeping them close and or not. Last year we grew good heads on level i 
moist under a handlight. If attended to and ground, and with liquid-manure only for food, 
gently syringed or bedewed daily they will soon In whatever way they are grown, to have good i 
strike, and, when rooted, should bo potted Celery the plants must have plenty of rich soil i 
singly into small pots, and then stood in a for the roots to work in. By this, I do not 
frame where they can be shut up early in the mean grown rank and coarse, as then the flavour 
afternoon to give them a start. 

During the winter they must 
bo kept gently moving by 
standing them in a temperature 
of between 40 degs. and 
50 degs., and in spring should 
have an increase of 5 degs. or 
10 degs., or be stood in some 
Vinery or Peach-house at work. 

As soon as the plants begin to 
grow freely it will be necessary 
to decide in what form they are 
to be trained, whether as 
))U8hes, pyramids, or standards, 
asin the last case thev must have 
side shoots stopped close and 
be run up to the desired height 
with clean stems ; but in stop¬ 
ping, the main leaves should 
not be taken ofif, as the loss of 
so much foliage weakens the 
plants. To get nice sym¬ 
metrical heads, all the shoots 
when they attain a height of 
6 inches or so should have the 
points pinched out, and the 
same again till the plants get 
properly furnished. In start¬ 
ing with pyramids, all side 
branches must be encouraged, 
and the leading shoot tud 
loosely and trained up a stake ; 
but it is necessary to nip the 
head out after a plant gets from 
a foot to 18 inches high, or side 
shoots will not form. These 
will need stopping occasionally, 
and a fresh leader must be run 
up a^ain and stopped and any 
requisite thinning done, so as 

to have the plant wrfecllv Doub!e-now ered F.K'hsias. From a photojfraph sent by Mr. Met 

balanced and regular all round. House, Halifax, 

and the same from base to 
summit, this forming a hand¬ 
some specimen when the plant 

gets into bloom, and that without stakes or is not so good, but a solid, fleshy growth during 
sticks, except just in the centres, as they are the whole growing period, 
quite unnecessary in the training of Fuchsias. Wberever it is impossible to give the plants 
Bush plants are easy enough to grow and form, a good supply of solid manure, the next best 
but they are not very desirable, as they do not way is to apply it in the form of manure-water, 
show off their flowers so well as those of the or to sprinkle the soil with some approved 
shapes referred to unless they are elevated and artificial-manure, watering Id into the soil to 
brought more on a level with the eye by stand- the roots. Failing this, give a dressing of 
ing them on pedestals or suspending them in poultry or manure of this kind, thrown on the 
baskets. In cases where there are lofty con- top and kept moist. Salt is a good stimulant if 
servatories or greenhouses to furnish, the latter us^ in small quantities, and on three or four 
is a good way of using Fuchsias, as in baskets occasions during their growth. Soap-suds are 
they are very telling, especially those of a helpful, also house-sewage; in fact, anything 
drooping or pendulous habit, of which there are that stimulates the growth, 
many varieties, and they make a capital show. To obtain good Celery have an abundant 
Others, again, are well adapted for growing as supply of moisture. When in full growth and 
climbers up pillars or under rafters, and when the weather is hot, it would thrive in a ditch 
so used they produce a most striking effect in a better tham in dry soil. When treated thus the 
house. growth is rapid. Regarding the proper time to 

Of late years Fuchsias have been employed commence blanching, this depends on ciroum- 
for bedding or planting out, and the wonder is stances. Some growers are under the impres- 
that their great merits for that purpose have sion that by putting earth to the roots growth 
not been discovered before, as they make is hastened. This is not so if the plants are in 
grand ornaments either alone or in groups, good rich soil, as the soil that is often used for 
and have been much admired in the parki moulding is poor. Added to this, the more soil 
and private gardens during the iMt season or | that is put on the roots, the more they are away 
two. S. I from heat, and the only object of good soil is to 
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blanch the growth. I prefer to allow the plants 
to approach full growth before I commence 
blanching. 

Many methods are adopted for blanching, such 
as putting draining-pipes over the plants and 
filling in with soil; wrapping the plants round 
with brown paper and soiling it up is a good 
way if wanted for exhibition, as it keeps the 
growth clean. The most common way is to 
draw soil to the plants. Where this is done, 
care is needed to keep the leaves close together, 
not allowing the soil to get between them. When 
grown in single rows it is more easy to mould 
than when grown in double or triple rows. 
When this work has to be accomplished by one 
person, get some long, coarse Grass or material 
that will rot quickly. Take this in the hand, 
and twisting itthinly, put itround the growth, so 
as to keep the leaves together. When tied up 
draw the soil to it. When the soil covers the 
Grass this soon rots; another lot can be put on 
when more soil is needed, as earthing should be 
done very gradually as growth proceeds. If the 
soil is light it should be pressed round to keep 
the leaves together. But if of a clayey nature, 
caution must be used or the soil will bind the 
leaves too close together, caus¬ 
ing the lower and young ones 
to burst out. I had several 
heads in this way last year. If 
needed to keep till late in the 
year, then the ridges should be 
thick to keep out frost. 

J. Crook. 

CABBAGES FOR SPRING. 
Preparations must now be 
made for the spring supply. 
Most growers do not rely upon 
a single sowing, as, if too early, 
the plants get too largeand run. 
Again, if too late, the plants 
are not strong enough to stand 
our variable winters. As re¬ 
gards varieties there is no need 
to complain, as, given good soil 
at the start and attention to 
the plants, there will be few 
losses. This sprinu I do not 
know what I should have done 
without a good breadth of 
spring Cabbage, as the green 
crops ran to seed quickly, and 
the Cabbages, though a little 
later than usual, were most 
serviceable. I beran cutting 
Ellam’s Early Dwarl the second 
week in April. I do not think 
there is any Cabbage to beat 
Ellam’s for spring use. I am 
aware there are others which 
run it very close, but those who 
do not care for variety may rely 
upon the kind named. The 
nearest in quality and earliness 
.r I have grown is Sutton’s Earli- 

* ' est. This, like Ellam’s, is re¬ 

markably dwarf, with scarcely 
any outer leaves, and Favourite 
is also valuable for sowing at 
this season. In the north, Mein’s No. 1 is 
a great favourite and an excellent variety. 
This with me is a little later than Ellam’s, but 
equal in quality and very hardy. I make my 
fint sowing during the second week in July, and 
place much importance upon the date, as it makes 
a great difference in the size of plants. Ic 
should be borne in mind that a friame soil well 
manured is needed, as the seedling must make a 
quick growth. I always sow broadcast and 
allow ample sp^e, and, should the weather be 
dry, moisture will be needed to assist germina¬ 
tion. In light soil I find it advantageous to 
make the sei^-bed fairly firm, and by so doing 
the plants can be lifted with more fibrous roots, 
and do better. In heavy, clay land one may 
with advantage improve the seM-bed by incor¬ 
porating any lighter soil. I have used old 
potting soil ana limestone road scrapings to 
advantage. I always make a secona sowing 
from the 20th to the 30th of this month of the 
same varieties, as, should the plants from the 
first be too large, these never fail. On the other 
hand, there are considerable advantages in 
sowing twice, as from the earlier one heads may 
be out at the end of March in a favourable 
season; the latter will give a succession, S. 
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••SHIRLEY” POPPIES. 

One of the moat satisfactory annuals for creating 
a bright display in the garden is the Shirley 
Poppy, which is a form of the Field Poppy 
(PapaTer Rheas). For summer flowering the 
seed may be sown in April in sunny b^ or 
borders one>sixteenth of an inch deep, in 
ordinary garden soil. Some of the colours 
represented in the Shirley Poppy are very 
lovely—the pale pinks, faint flesh • tints, and 
rich rose being particularly charming. As cut 
flowers these gracile blossoms on their slender 
stems are wonderfully effective when loosely 
arranged with feathery Grasses or light and 
simple foliage. The blooms of Poppies certainly 
have the demerit of being sadly fugitive, and 
Barns’ couplet— 

" But pleasures are like Poppies spread ; 

You seize the flower—its uloom is shed,” 

is a suggestive allusion to their evanescent 
beauty, ^t if the flowers are out in the early 
morning and placed immediately in hot water, 
and allowed to remain in it until it becomes cool, 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Earwigs {T. L .).—You cannot prevent ear¬ 
wigs from getting on to your plants as they can 
fly well, and though they are seldom seen on the 
wing they undoubtedly fly at nrght. They are 
provided with a very ample pair of wings that 
are very wonderfully folded, when not in use, 
beneath their wing-cases. Of course, it is 
different with the woodlioe, as they can only 
crawl; but if your creepers are against a wall or 
paling, or anything of that kind, 1 do not see how 
you can keep them off, except by killing them, 
where the plants are growing on anything that 
only touched the ground at one or two places— 
say on a trellis supported by a post at either 
end. A band of tar, or cart-grease 6 inches 
wide, and not allowed to become dry, would, if 
painted round the posts, prevent the woodlice 
crawling up. These substances must not be, 
however, painted round the stems of the plants, 
but a band of grease-proof paper must first be 
tied round the stem, and then a band of canvas 
or sacking, with the tar or grease on it, tied 


“ Shirley ’ Poppies. From a photograph by Mr. Metcalf. 


or if the ends of the flower-stems are seared in 
flame, the blossoms will often last in beauty for 
some days. This applies equally to the Iceland 
Poppies and to the beautiful apricot-coloured 
Papaver pilosum. Poppy flowers should, natu¬ 
rally, be gathered just as they have freshly 
expanded, since blooms that have endured 
many hours of hot sunshine on their wide- 
spreM petals fall to pieces quickly whatever 

{ >recaationB are taken to retard their disso- 
ution. 

Self-sown seedlings of Shirley Poppies, like 
those of many other annuals, often develop 
into plants of such surprising vigour that they 
appear almost as if they were of a different 
species to their hand-sown sisters. Some of 
the former may be seen forming bushy plants 
almost 3 feet in height and 2 feet in diameter, 
thickly studded with open flowers and unex¬ 
panded buds. If the flower-buds are picked off 
as soon as the petals fall a lengthens period 
of bloom will be ensured, but seed bearing 
always seta a limit to flower production. 

S. W. F. 
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over the paper. If you find, as is often the case, 
that the woodlice congregate at the foot of a 
wall, just below the surface of the ground, pour 
boiling water along the base of the wall. Where 
these creatures abound, lay bricks, slates, tiles, 
or boards about, and leave them for a day or 
two, and then turn them over and you will find 
numbers of the woodlice hiding underneath. 
The earwigs may be caught in the hollow stems 
of various plants laid among the shoots of the 
plants they are attacking. They should be 
examined every morning and the contents 
shaken, or blown, into a vessel of water on 
which is floating a little paraffin-oil.—G. S. S. 

Oamphor and slugs.—In reply to “ R.,” 
let me tay that camphor is far too dear for 
general use in a big garden (price of Flowers of 
Camphor 2i. lb. to 4s. lb., according to market). 
1 only use it for special favourites of the slugs 
and my own. Such plants as Cineraria macro- 
phylla. Shrubby Clematis, Polygonum sphsero- 
stachyum, have no chance without either cam- 

§ hor or an all-night watch. When I first 
iscovered it was a slugicide, I strewed the 


camphor in powder. The result of this was 
that in the morning the brutes lay dead. When 
I was satisfied of the power of the drug, and 
had thinned their number, I was, and am, 
content to place small lumps around the collar 
of the plant. These lumps guard the plant but 
do not kill the slugs, for they avoid it, whereas 
the powder sticks to their slimy bodies. I hope 
this voice of the sluggard is sufficiently clear, 
and wish some of our readers would try 
naphthaline and report on it, and—may I say it 
once more—that all of our writers should sign 
where they live, like your obedient servant.— 
R. B., of /?., Mid-Shropshire. 

Diseased Hollyliocks {Egoist),—Yova 
Hollyhock is certainly attacked by the Holly¬ 
hock disease (Puccinea malvacearum). It is 
very likely indeed to spread to other Hollyhocks, 
or to Mallows, but not to other kinds of plants. 
You had better pick off all the infested leaves 
at once and bum them, then spray the plants 
with Bordeaux-mixture twice with an interval 
of ten days. It would be as well to spray the 
healthy plants as well as a matter of precaution. 

When the plants are dying down 
bum all the dead leaves ana stems, 
and do rot let any decay on the 
ground under the plants.—G. 8. S. 

- (H .).—Your Hollyhocks are 

apparently attacked by the fungus 
commonly known as the Hollyhock 
disease (Puccinea malvaceamm). 
What you take for the eggs of an 
insect are the little pustules formed 
by the spores. For remedies see 
my reply to “ Egoist.”—G. 8. 8. 

Li Hum auratum dlaeafied 
{A. H. M.). —From your descrip¬ 
tion I should imagine that your 
Lilium auratum is suffaiing from 
the attacks of the same fungus as 
that which attacks the common 
white Lily (Lilium candidum), in 
which case the best thing you can 
do is to out off every portion of the 
plant that is diseased and burn it. 
Then spray once a week while any 
signs of the disease show them¬ 
selves. One grower found that 
taking up the bulbs of Lilium can¬ 
didum, letting them dry somewhat, 
and then shaking them up with a 
quantity of flowers of sulphur in a 
brown paper bag, and planting 
them again with the sulphur still 
adhering to them, kept them en¬ 
tirely free from the disease the next 
year.—G. 8. 8. 

Web upon Apple-trees ( W, 

L, Ghirgwin). —The web that you 
sent cut out of one of your Apple- 
trees was made by the catermllars 
of the small ermine-moth (Hvpo- 
nomeutapadella). The caterpillars 
had already become chrysalides in 
little cocoons. One of the best 
ways of destroying this insect is 
to cut out these nests and burn 
them, or the caterpillars may be 
killed by syringing the webs with 
paraffin emulsion. Considerable 
force must be used, so as to make 
the insecticide reach the caterpil¬ 
lars, for the web will otherwise prevent it 
from touching them. In cutting out the nests 
before the caterpillars have become chrysalides 
care must be taken that they do not fall out and 
escape. It is a good way to hold a box or 
closely-made basket under the web before in any 
way disturbing it.—G. 8. 8. 

Geranium ” plant unsatisfactory 

{G.F. Eyre). —The mischief to your “Geranium ” 
plant appears to have originated in the roots, 
which are very much decayed, and the stem in 
consequence is rotting, but what the cause is I 
cannot say. Though I examined it carefully 
under a microscope, I could not detect any insect 
or fungus. If any other of your plants go off in 
the same way, examine the earth round the roots 
and see if you can discover the cause. If you 
cannot, ana many plants suffer in the same way, 
send up one or two more, and I will examine 
them. Perhaps I may then be more fortunate. 
—G. 8. 8. 

Destroying ants (/. Gh(etham).—The 

best way to get rid of ants is to find out where 
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their nesta are and open them. Then drenoh 
them with boiling water or diluted carbolic acid. 
Trying to trap with various baits, such as treacle, 
beer, and sugar, is very tedious work if there 
are many strong nests to deal with. These 
substances should be spread on small sheets of 
paper, which, when covered with ants, may be 
thrown into a pail of water on which a little 
parafhn-oil is floating, or on bits of sponge or 
wood, to which a piece of string should be tied. 
They can then easily dipped into boiling 
water and used again.—G. S. S. 

Fangiis on Lilies, Irises, etc. {O. L. O.). 
—I do not think that merely dressing the beds 
with lime or salt would destroy the fungus that 
attacks Lilies and Irises, if the plants remained 
in the beds, but if they were removed and the 
soil well dressed with gas-lime it would pro- 
l)ably kill the pest. Care should be taken when 
replanting them to put in only those that were 
quite free from the disease. The dressing 
should be a heavy one, not less than ^ lb. per 
square yard, in which case the ground could not 
be replanted for some months with safety.— 
G. S. S. 

Oalceolarias dyingr (H'bod/brd).—Your 
Calceolarias are no doubt attacked by a fungus. 


stem is afleoted in this manner the flowers are 
generally distorted in some way. In the 
resent case there do not appear to be any true 
owers, but the leaves on the stem are more 
numerous than usual on the upper part, are 
longer and narrower, and are perfectly white. 
The lower leaves on the stem you sent look to 
me as if they had been attacked with the disease 
that is so prevalent among these Lilies, but I 
am not sure. I have never seen any Lilies 
infested with this disease show any signs of 
fasciatioh before, and I do not see hpw it could 
cause the distortion.—G. S. S. 

China Asters and '* black blight.”— A reader 
of Gardbxtko Illdstratbo asks the correspondents in 
difficulties with Asters from a “sort of black blight” to 
try dusting the plants with snull put on with a camel-hair 
brush. This is a work of labour where there are many 
plants, no doubt, but the remedy is effectual. 


THE VENETIAN SUMACH (RHUS 
COTINUS). 

Iff the well-known mountain-pass of the 
“ Porbes-de-fer,” between Orsova and Turn- 
Severin, where the Danube has cub a channel 
through the lofty Transylvanian ranges, a sight 
worth seeing, in the month of Ootowr, is that 



Smoke-plant (Rhus Cotinus). 


but 1 cannot give you its name. As soon as a 
plant shows any sign of the disease I should pull 
lb up and burn it, so as to prevent the disease 
spreading. It is by no means uncommon for 
C ilceolarias to go oil in this way. I should not 
take any cuttings from this batch of plants, and 
I should nob plant Calceolarias next year in the 
same ground.—G. 8. S. 

Curious Madonna Lily gfrowth (F. 
Hamilton). — The curious growth of your 
Madonna Lily may, I think, fairly bo called a 
freak of nature. Peculiar growths of this 
nature often occur in plants, but generally in 
the form of a flattened stem, which is known as 
" Fasciation.” I do not think the cause of it is 
known in many cases. It is the result of the 
action of certain very minute mites for instance, 
as many of the tufted growths in trees commonly 
known as witches brooms” (though these are 
sometimes caused by fungi). When a flower 


of the Venetian Sumachs which carpet the 
slopes, when their foliage is lighted up by the 
rays of the settiog sun, affording a singular 
contrast to the white foliage of the silvery-leaved 
Lime-tree and the sombre-hued masses of the 
dark-leaved Austrian Pine. The limb of the 
leaf changes from light green to dark green, 
then to deep violet, then gradually passes into 
pink, led, and scarlet. 

The lesson which we may learn from this is, 
that when one has to cover dry stony slopes one 
need not hesitate to plant them entirely or 
almost so with Venetian Sumachs. A few 
shrubs as Junipers (Juniperus communis), 
Tanner's Sumach (CJoriaria myrtifolia), Willow¬ 
leaved Pear-trees (Pyrus salicifolia). Haw¬ 
thorns (Cratfegus oxyacantha). False Indigos 
(Amorpha fruticosa), and other shrubs which 
are not injured by drought might afterwards 
be added here and there, and these would 
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serve to produce a more diversified summer con¬ 
trast to the prevailing purplish hue of the 
plantation in (Jetober. 

Another element of variety in such planta¬ 
tions may be found in the manner in which the 
Venetian Sumach is treated. It is a shrub that, 
when allowed to grow as it likes in gardens, 
takes, of its own accord, a handsome regular 
form, and needs but little or no pruning; but 
when it is employed to cover bare slopes, etc., 
with foliage, it should be out back every winter. 
On rocky or stony sites the colouring of the 
foliage is much more vivid when the annual 
growth is kept close to the surface of the 
ground. In order to obtain the fullest effect, 
the best way is to form the plantation with 
young plants from the nursery which have been 
at least two years transplanted. After plant¬ 
ing they should be allowed to grow freely for a 
year or two before subjecting them to the 
annual cutting back. 

One may here mention the pufple-panicled 
variety of the Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus 
atropurpurea), in which the flower panicles 
(usually of a greyish hue in the ordinary type) 
are of a handsome purplish or violet colour, pro¬ 
ducing a fine effect when the shrub flowers. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BLUE FLOWERS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ^'GARDENINQ IIJiUSTRATED.” 


Sir, —I shall be very much obliged if you can 

g ive mo the names of any “ true blue ” perennial 
owers ? I am going to make a blue border.” 
Soil, light hot sandstone, but fertile. Position 
all that could be desired, sheltered, but not too 
shaded—S Devon,by the sea. I propose making 
the border anything up to 1 GO feet long, some 
4 feet to 6 feet wide. A double row of Del¬ 
phiniums, half old plants, half seedlings, at the 
back, till the border comes under the^ranohes 
(80 feet up) of an oak, when three varieties of 
Borage, Anchusa italioa and two varieties of 
Aconitum Napellus will finish this thick row or 
belt, the other things will be simply grouped— 


Campanula carpatica 
0. pyramidalis 

O. grandis 

C. persicifoHa 
Canterbury Bell 
Blue Primroees 
Blue Polyanthus 
Kchinops Ritro 
tIrigeroD 
Hyoeotls 
Tradeecantia 

Lupinus polyphyllus-otro- 
roerulus 

Omphalodes vema 
Oentianella verna 
Q atflnis 
G. asclepiadea 
F.rynglum 

Oentaurea montana 
Kchinope banaticus 
Linum perenne 
Ixibelia (these often last 
through the winter, and 
always seed) 
lleconoptis Wallichl 
Pentetemon procerus 
Platycodon grandiflorum 
Polemonlum ctcruleum 

P. Kichardsoni 
Salvi% patens 
S. officinalis 
Statics latifoUum 
WindflowerfAnemone nemo- 

rosa ctorulea) 

Agathuea ctclestis 


Lithoepannum 
Aquilegia alpina 
Pulmonarla 

Agapanthus (three kinds) 
Aristea Bokloni 
Bernardla (two kinds) 
Brodina congesta 
B. grandiflora 
Camaseia esculenta 
Camassia Fraser! 
Chionodoxa 
Libertia ozurea 
Nepeta 

Polemonlum himalalc im 
Soldanella alpina 
Pentetemon glaber 
P. secundiflorus 
P. specioeus 
P. speotabilis 
Scutellaria mocrantha 
Wahlenbergia grandiflori 
Linaria alpina 
Baptisia australis 
Scilla procox 
Uyaoiuths 
llepatica 

Bluebells (not the wood 
ones, but really blue, 
Grape il^aoinths 
Commelina coolestis 
Crocus specioeus 
Aster Ilarpur-Orewe 
English Iris 
Spanish Iris 
German Iris 


Will you tell me if all these are really blue? 
Can you give me the names of blue English, 
Spanish, and German Iris, also blue, not purple, 
Canterbury Bells ? Is there a blue Anemone 
other than the wood one? Any additions to, 
and improvements on, my list wifi greatly oblige. 
I hope it may be of interest to my fellow readers. 

A. B. 


Cauliflower Early Forcing:. — ^»ce 
heads of this, somewhat larger than a large 
breakfast-oup, were available in the week end¬ 
ing June 11, and this from seed sown the first 
week in February. Autumn-sown plants kept 
all through the winter would not be much before 
this. I have never been able to grow this Cauh- 
flower well, except by potting up the seedling® 
and planting with a good ball from the pots. 
Pricked out and transferred from the open 
ground, the plants club, and that despite every 
precautionary measure, the only means of carry* 
ing the crop fairly well through being » 
soaking of water, and earthing well op, tbattne 
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roots emitted above the club may carry the 
heads through. This, however, is not advisable 
if potting up cm be practised, as with plante 
partially saved from the club there area harden¬ 
ing of the stem and a deterioration of the head 
both in size and quality.—E. 


MICHAUXIA CAMPANUTX)IDES. 
Those in ouest of a good border biennial that 
combines oeauty with a graceful and stately 
habit should not fail to get seeds of Michauxia 
campannloides. The stems are numerous and 
branching, candelabra-like, producing in pro¬ 
fusion large flowers, white tinged rose, the 
petals reflexod, and altogether unlike those of a 
Bellflower. It is a favourite plant for warm 
nooks among low shrubs, and when the soil is 



Michauxia campannloides. 


rich and deep, grows strongly. Plants will 
h&ve to be rai8e<l annuallv so as to keep up the 
supply. This curious and interesting plant was 
introouced in 1789 and named in honour of 
Michaox, a name well known in connection with 
American plants. It first flowered at a nursery 
in Kensington in July of 1792. It is a biennial 
and a native of the Levant, and is perfectly 
h krdy in our gardens. It belongs to the Bell- 
ti >wer family, although from a cursory glance it 
might easily he mistaken for a Passion-flower. 
It ripens seed freely in warm summers, 
aad this is the only means of propagation.—M. 


ORCHIDS. 

Dendrobium spectabilla (C. L. M ).— 
1, Without doubt your plant of Oncidium 
Papilio has overflowered itself, and wo would 
advise you to cut off the spike immediately, 
also any others which may appear before 
another growth is made. Do not attempt to 
force the plant into growth —it is much better 
for the future health of the plant to allow it to 
CDmeon naturally. ‘2, Probably your plant of 
Dendrobium spectabilis suffered through insuffi¬ 
cient root moisture. It should be remembered 
that the plant in question has been introduced 
into this country only very recently, so that it 
is practically impossible to give precise cultural 
instructions, but the method I have adopted, 
and which up to the present has been successful, 
is as follows : Immeciiately the imported pieces 
arrived they were placed in pots and nrmly 
flxe<l with clean crocks, with a few sticks to 
support the longest pseudo-bulbs, then stood in 
the Cattleya-house temperature, and kept well 
supplied with moisture by pouring water 
through the crocks several times a day. The 
plants soon commenced to grow, when they were 
putted in the ordinary peat and Sphagnum 
Moss. A moist and sh^y corner of the hottest 
house was the position then selected for them, 
where, under the influence of the increased heat 
and moisture, the plants quickly began to luxu- 
liate. All through last winter they were kept 
moist at the root, and are now in the best of 
health.—W., B. 

Stanhopeas. —Amongstplantswhich flower 
at this season the curious Stanhopeas stand out 
conspicuously. A few of the most beautiful are 
S. Devoniensis, S Wardi, S. tigrina, S. Lowi, 
S. Mastersiana, S. insignia, S. eburnea, and the 
nearly new 8. Amesiana. Until the blooms are 
fully open the plants should be abundantly 
supplied with water, but as the flowers are 


fugacious, when open, great care should be taken 
to avoid wetting them. The proper time to 
place them into fresh baskets and to afford fresh 
compost is when the plants are starting into 
growth.—W., B. 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK 

Firft Prir?.—M adonna Liliks.— From Miss Browne, 
Maidenwell, near Louth, Lincolnshire: “Grown in a ear- 
den on some of the highest parts of the Lincoinshire Wmds, 
from home-grown buibs—not foreign. A row of large 
clumps having many heads as large as the largest sent. 

r/ie brst/orm of the White Lily, nobly grown. 

Second Prize.—Swmrc .Pnas.— From Thos. Jones, Bryn 
Pen Vlan, Ruabon. 

Sweet Peas in great variety set in OypsophUa. 

Third Prize.—liiuvit Browni and sprats or Sklk Car¬ 
nations —From The Rev. J. B. Shackle, Dropmore 
Vicarage, Maidenhead: “ L. Browni is a noble Lily, 
beautiful in form, colour, and scent, and easily grown. 
Concolor is a pretty little thing, but not of much use for 
ordinary gardens. The Self Carnations I grow in mosses, 
and few flowers give so much pleasure.” 


Rosss PROM Scon. ANn.— From Miss Drummond, Mains 
of Megginch, Errol, N.B. : “Twenty-one specimens of 
Ayrshire, Evergreen, and Climbing Roses, grown on 
arches and a fence of galvanised iron, wooden pillars, old 
trees, and house wall. I do not enclose blooms of Qloire 
de Dijon, Climbing Captain Christy, C. La France, C. 
Devoniensls, C. Victor Verdler, Qener^ Jacqueminot, etc., 
which I also grow in the same way, as the bloomsare nearly 
over. The soil is cIm*. The climbing Roses have a 
watering of soot and Thomson's Vine-manure in liquid 
twice in the season before rain, and some of them have a 
mulching of farmyard-manure in the winter. The garden 
is much exposed to strong winds, and the winters are very 
cold, with late spring frosts. Many of the Roses have not 
been planted more than two or three years, yet they have 
in most cases quite covered the spaces allotted to them, 
and have been and are a mass of flower, particularly 
Vf. A. Richardson. They are hardlv pruned, only slightly 
cut in when they have flowered in summer. Coupe 
de does not flower with me till very late in 

September, and Fortune's Yellow, though on a south wall, 
has never flowered. I also grow some of the Penzance 
Briars as Climbers, and And they do very well. Claire 
Jacquier, a lovely yellow cluster Rambler, is over. The 
list of Roses sent comprises: Sappho, south wall; Alister 
Stella Grey and Acidalie, wire arch; AimtSe Vibert, west 
wall; C. White Pet, arch; W. A. Richardson, arch; 
Reine Olga de Wurtemburv, west wall; Turner’s Crimson 
Rxmbler, arch; Longworth Rxmbler, nearly over, crim¬ 
son, wall. Ayrshire : The Garland, arch, Dundee Ram¬ 
bler, house, north; splendens, arch; Ruga, fence; 
Rampant, fence ; Acidularis, Siberian, fence. Evergreen : 
Felicltii-Perpetue, arch; Leopoldine d’Orleans, Princess 
Marie, and ^ora, west wall. Euphrosine, Perpetual Poly- 
antha, lovely on pillar; Aglair, pillar, almost over; two 
Rosa alpina on old trees, pink, single and double; Max 
Singer, arch and fence." 

Campanulas and Gum CisrirsRS.—From Mr. M. J. Staf¬ 
ford, Waldeck, The Ridgeway, Enfield : “Some Campanula 
fiowers, also fiowers of Cistus ladaniferus, C. crispua, and 
C. unduiatas. The Campimulas sent are Campanula 
alliari»folia, C. carpatica, white and blue; C. persicifolia, 
various, both white and blue, the best of them are over ; 
C. urticafolla alba, C. Uendersoni, C. rotundifolia, white ; 

C. Hosti, white ; G. Portenschlagiana, C garganica. C. 
pulla, andG. F. Wilson have been beautiful, but are over for 
present. C. sarmatica is not yet in bloom. C. mitula has 
been very beautiful, but it is past its best. The Cistus 
flowers, I fear, are too fragile to carry; besides these I 
have florentinus, almost over, formoeus, quite over, and 
olgarvensis, which shows a flower now and then. Cistus 
lusitanicus is in flower, but is even more fugitive than the 
others, therefore I did not care to send it I fear the few 
flowers sent cannot convey anything like the beauty of 
the growing, living plants. I have a large Gum Cistus I 
which has been in flower for fully three weeks, carrying 
from sixty to eighty flowers every day." 

Prrknnial Larkspurs, Spiraca Palmata, btc.— From W. 

D. Chlnery, The Gardens, Forde Abbey, Chard, Somerset: 
“The Delphiniums are growing in a long herbaceous bor¬ 
der with a south-west aspect, where they make a glorious 
sight, towering above masses of dwarfer plants, such os 
Chrysanthemum maximum. Lychnis chalcedonica, etc. 
Spiraea palmata is, with a few plants of S. astilboides, 
growing close to the side of a large pond in the pleasure 
grounds, and shaded by trees and shrubs. In this moist 
and shady position they thrive luxuriantlv, the two col¬ 
ours making a most effective and pleasing sight 
Climbing R^ Crimson Rambler is growing at the foot 
of a rock garden in an open situation, and with a white 
Rose (Bennett’s Seedling) intermingling, it forms one of 
the most attractive sights in the grounds. Growing in a 
natural manner over 8 feet in height and about 6 feet 
through, blooming in great profusion, one may imagine 
the glorious sight it presents to the eye." 

Swnrr Pras.—F rom Miss Forbes, Hemyock Rectory, 
Devon : “ Some of my named Sweet Peas, all grown from 
penny packets. They are growing separately, although in 
some cases the colours of the different sorts are almost 
alike. Some of them have very long stalks, which I am 
obliged to cut for packing. I only send a few of each sort 
as they take so much room. The sorts are : Black Knight, 
dark purple ; Orange Prince, salmon and pink, very bril¬ 
liant ; Venus, delicate pale pink; Brilliant, rich crimson ; 
Indigo King, flne dark purple-blue; Queen Victoria, large 
white ; Salopian, very much like Brilliant; Mrs. Eckford, 
ivory-white ; Princess May, splendid deep lavender ; Cathe¬ 
rine Troev, delicate pink ; Dorothy Tennant, purple ; 
Lovely, pink ; Primrose, very delicate shade ; Blanche 
Burpee, purest white, and the pale mauve-coloured Coun¬ 
tess Radnor." 

SwrbtPras and SALnoLOSSis.—From the Rev. Montague 
W. J. Bruce, St. Woolos’ Vicarage, Newport, Monmouth¬ 


shire : “A selection of ten different sorts of Sweet Peas, 
including Boreaton, Queen of the Isles, Apple Blossom, 
Blanche Burpee, and others Salpigloesis from seed saved 
by myself, and some specimens of Coreopsis Drummondi 
and Cardaminifolia, tne latter a wonderfully compact, 
bushy plant, covered with bloom. If it bad not been for 
the advice given in Gardrnino Illustratnd with regard to 
the trenching of the ground for the reception of the Sweet 
Peas, and the fact that all were sown In pots and pricked 
out, instead of having a most glorious hedge of colour, I 
am afraid I should have had to record a failure, as the 
long drought has been felt very much here.’* 
Alstrckmrrias (Peruvian Lilies). — From A. J. 
Squibbs, Llangedwyn, Oswestry; “Six varieties of 
Alstroemerias for the Fairest of Flowers. I have several 
large clumps of them growing on a south border, which 
are very showy during the summer months, bearing large 
heads of beautiful flowers of various shades. They are 
invaluable for cutting, the blooms lasting w'ell in water. 
They are of easy culture if planted out in the autumn, 
provided they are planted 9 inches deep, and can have a 
sunny position on a dry soil, for damp is more hurtful to 
them than frost, and if allowed to remain several years 
undisturbed, they present a brilliant appearance when In 
flow'er. Lilium candidum is magnificent, easily culti¬ 
vated, and very effective when planted in beds or 
borders." 

'TuRR’s-CAr Lilt, Rosy Milfoil, ANDSriR.«AFiLirRKDULA. 
—From J Uoldsworth, Prospect Cottages, Walsall- 
road. King's Hill, Wednesburj’: “As regards ail the 
above, they have been grown here, in the heart of the 
* Black Country.’ My stock of Achillea Millefolium 
roseum consists of a border 12 feet long by 1 foot broad. 
Three years ago I had only one small root. I have propa- 

f rated quite a large number of good plants from single 
eaves taken off near the root in the early spring or 
autumn. It keeps in bloom for a period of four to six 
weeks, and is very useful for cutting, as it stands so well 
and long in water. The garden in which the above have 
been grown is somewhat ^ady.” 

TROPiBOLUM piA)WRRS AND Pansibs.— From J. A.Wood8,The 
Garden, Mill-house, Halifax: “ These are all self-sown, and 
come up year after year on an herbaceous border facing 
south, and on a rockery garden. They make a brilliant 
show of bloom Just now. I also send some flowers of 
a few old kinds, and also a few new varieties of Tufted 
Pansies from plants grown in bed and a border. Exch 
variety in a separate bed, and well they look just now. 
The soil is very light and well mixed with sand and leaf- 
soil. The AlstroQmerias are from a bed of rich soil facing 
west." 

Snapdragons and Carnations.— From 0. Dale, The 
Gardens, Walmer Castle, Walmer, Kent: “ The Antirrhi¬ 
nums, dark, yellow, and white, are the only three colours 
grown here, each colour being kept separate and in masses. 
To keep them true we strike cutungs in the autumn. The 
Carnations are from an outside boiler, entirely composed 
of Carnations, and include Malmalson Blush, Miss Audry 
Campbell, Acme, and a seedling." 

Antirrhinums of iPonder/uUy rich colours. The 
Carnations pure seifs. 

SwBBT Pnas.—F rom Miss M. A. Cock, Ridgebourne, 
Shrewsbury : “ A collection of Sweet Peas, in the hope 

that they may be 'The Fairest Flowers of tm Week.' The 
seed was sown on 14th Feb. in the open ground. They 
have been quite remarkable for the last two months. 
The sorts comprise Countess of Shrewsbury, Lady 
Penzance, Firefly, Black Knight, Lemon Queen, 
Dorothy Tennant, Countess of Powys, Lady Nina Balfour, 
Blushing Beauty, Blanche Burpee, King of the Blues." 

PiLoeuM PoppiRS and Dahlias.— From Miss Hudson, 
Crosby House, Carlisle ; “ These Poppies make a lovely 
show when in full bloom, and have the merit, unlike the 
Shirley kinds, of being perennials. They also bloom the 
whole summer, fresh flower-stems rising from the base 
when the first bloom is going over. My Dahlias began to 
bloom before June was out. Is not this most unusually 
early ? It certainly is for Cumberland." 

Marqurritr Carnations and Picotkbs.— From Nettie M. 
Lynan: “ Margaret Carnations and Picotees grown 

from seed. They grow in ordinary garden soil on the 
hillside overlooking Killery Bay, and are tome the ‘ Fairest 
Flowers of the Week.’" 

.Sblf Carnations.— From H. Stedman, Alfold Bars, near 
Billingshurt, Sussex : “ I send the following Carnations ; 
1, Sandringham Castle ; 2, Reynolds Hole ; 3, Mrs. Milner, 
grown on yellow loam on border facing east, covered in by 
trees." 

Carnations.— Prom Mrs. W. H. Edmond - Jenkins, 
Biynderwen, Sketty: “ A bunch of Carnations and 
Dianthus from a plant raised from seed. It has been a 
mass of bloom for six weeks and scents the garden.” 

Salpiolossts, mi.ybd.— From Mrs. Woods, Bullace Trees, 
Triangle, Halifax. 

Graceful annual dowers of quaint and beautiful 
colours. 

Nembsia Suttoni AND Miononkttb.— From H Elwards, 
Linley, Bishop’s Castle, Salop ; “ Neraesia strumosa Sut¬ 
toni nana compacta and Mignonette Machet. The stru- 
mosa makes a lovely bed, and is admired by everyone.” 

Swbbt Lavbndbr, Carnations, Godbtia.— From Dorothea 
J. G. Prater, The Grange, Farnborough, Banbury : “ The 
Lavender was cut from a four-year-old plant raised from 
seed. It is growing in a south border (loam).” 

Pink Carnations Duciiksb of Fifb, Evbrlastino Pras 
wiiiTB AND nNK, AND Galboa OFFICINALIS.— From Hon. Mrs. 
Spencer, Dxllington House, Northampton. 

SwKKT Peas—F rom Mrs. Steele, St. Michael s, Hughen- 
den : " Sweet Peas grown from seed in her garden from 
which she has had twenty distinct colours.” 

Lilirs.Titrbroitr Bboonias, and Salpiolossis.— From Miss 
Browne, Derwent Cottage, Portinscaile, Keswick : “ A dry 
hillside garden, north slope.” 

TF.N-WKRK Stocks.— From Jas. Cochrane: "Large 
flowering Ten-week Stocks. They were grown on a west 
border on a good loamy soil. 
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present boxes at the end of September, clean them, and 
reflU as advised, r - " * '-- 


liAvsNDMR Scabious.— From Miss Oooper, Ashfield, Still* 
or^an-road, Booterstown, Oo. Dublin : “ .Scabioos (eight 
colours) sown last year.” 

SwniT PsAS (15 varieties).—Sent by Miss Llevrellyni 
Dourt Oolman, Bridgend. 


986— Truffles fP. L., Ty G/yn iieron).—Tour exam- 

gles belong to what is known as the False Trutlle," 
laphomyces granulatus by name. They are not edible. 
967—Inoreasinff OazEtnla splendens { B . M . 
A$hby \—Propagate Gazania splendens by cutting of side 
shoots removed from base of plant and inserted in boxes 
of sandy soil or in a bed in a cold-frame from July to Sep¬ 
tember. The cuttings may be left in the cold-frame 
through the winter if protected from frost, or the boxes 


_ You should get for pots and boxes single 

blue, white, and red bedding Hyacinths, also a few Snow¬ 
drops and blue Squills, and white, yellow, rose, and scarlet 
single Dutch or early •flowering Tulips. A few good colours 
are far better than many for your purpose. Get the 
bulbs in quite by the end of September. 

995— Oyprlpedlum guttatum fJftWrsd).—Thlsis 
a handsome, rare kind, seldom seen in gardens. It flowers 


We offer each toeek^ as prizes, 1st, a volume oj 
the “ English Flower Garden,** tnd. Miss 
JekylCs “ Wood and Garden,** and Srd, 
Dean Holers ** Our Gardens,** for the most 
beautiful oj^-air flowers of the week sent 
to us. Where the chosen kind is sent 
by more than one reader, condition and even 
careful packing will be taken into account. 
Flowers should be sent when they are in their best 
and freshest state, and it does not matter on what 
day they are sent except Friday or Saturday. 
The prizes loill be announced m the mper oJ the 
^Mowing week. Not more than three kinds should 
be sent, as the obfect is not variety so much as the 
most distinct and fairest oj the flowers of the open- 
air garden. The name of the flower should be 
attcufied, and notes as to culture, place, etc., oj 
uncommon plants wiU be welcome. 


deep rosy-purple. 


will do well. Cannot you turn your plant out of the pot, if 
it be outdoors, and nail it to a warm south wall where it 
could grow strong ? If indoors then shift it into a larger 
pot. 

990-Weight of Tomatoes (A. C.;.—We really 
cannot tell you what would be regarded as a proper crop 
of Tomatoes from a bouse the dimensions of yours. It fs 
only those who grow for sale and probably book the 
weight of the entire season’s crop who can tell. Of course, 
too, something depends on the variety and the way the 
plants ars grown. But if you will at the close of the 
season send and tell us the nature of your results, we 
shall be pleased to have them. After you have well 
cleansed your house, get in the second lot of plants in 
psts and fruit them, and then by the end of September 


Packing flowers for post.— The esBen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxee may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos¬ 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener¬ 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the &>x is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine psissed through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 
the names of plants, and any notes concerning 
their culture should be sent in the box itself. 


Cj'pripedium guttatum. 


we hope you will be able to tell ue that you secured from 
the two crope a couple of tons. 

991—Transpleintlng Strawberries (BrishamX 


plaute are blind because they did not fruit this year. As 
they were planted last year only, no doubt they were, as 
runners, too late planted to make flowering crowns, 
espeeially as the autumn was so dry. But if you lift and 
replant them, take each one up with a good ball of soil and 
roots. Do the planting directly the soil has been well 
Perhape yours is moist now. If 


_, too late planted to make flowering crowns, 

espeeially as the autumn was so dry. ” " ■ '* 


_ Do the planting directly the soil has been well 

moistened with rain. Perhape yours is moist now. If 

?’ou do this and the plants fruit, you will then have 
rom them a flue crop, as they will get well rooted during 
the winter. 

(’Toro;.—It 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


992-Strawberries _ _ _ , 

would be so much better were you to have your strongest 

. . . --... 

If that 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
OARDBNiNa/ree o/oharae if oorresponderUs follow the rules 
here laid doom for thnr quidanee. AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor q/ 
Garorkino, S7, Southampton • street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pubmssrr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent. 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswerea 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Oardkiuno has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
communication. 

Answers {which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be. classified, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the nutnber and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observationspepnit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Oardrxixo should mention the 


runners layered into pots direct to root Into. 

presume they hAve already rooted into the soil. _ 

r .L .r*. --want at once, with nice 

_,__,_put them singly into 0-inch 

pots, using good turfy loam and soms well-decayed manure 
mix^. If you can, stand the plants when potted into a 
frame looking north and kept partially cl^Jor a fortnight. 

The time for taking the plante into the 
_^_ iz 7. tit 717— 1^_ 777 777 _"7 But 

if you have only a moderate warmth, the plante will 
probably require two months to get them into good fruit. 
Soot is good manure. 

991—Rubus dellclosus (’2’.;.—This is a very charm¬ 
ing plant from the Himalayas and pure white, reminding 


be BO. then lift so many as 
clumps of roots and soil, am 


If you can, stand the plants when potted into a 

then stand them out TntoTthe eun "to harden and s^ell 
their crowus. ‘ ‘ ‘ “ 

house depends on what warmth you can give them. 


one of a single white Rose It is a native of the Himalayas, 


are put into their respective departments. Answer* 
cannot always be given the week nfter the queries art 
received, but there u as little delay at vossibU in dealini< 
with them. 


To the following queries brief rt 
hut readers are invited to give f 
should they be able to offer additx 
the various subjects. 

981—Olarkla elegans D. M. A'.). 


..._„_ , -Byan oversight 

an illustration of a form of Ularkia elegans was inserted in 
place of that of C. puithella. 

982— White Iris turning blue (G. W. Owen\— 
The Iris in question, I. florantina, often exhibits a blue 
shade after it has expanded some little time, but it never 
turns to the deep purple of I. atro-purpurea. 

983— Polygonum multlflorum ? {J. Kelly).— 
The plant you poesess is probably Polygonatum multi- 
florum or Solomou's Seal, though there is a Polygonum 
multiflorum, which Is a Kootweed from Ohina, Intr^uced 
in 1881, but not very generally met with. 

984— Wallflowers {ReverescoX—lt would be well to 
pinch 03t the tope of the eeedliog Wallflowers in order to 
induce a bushy habit, while they are still small, and before 
they are planted in the border iu which Uiey are to 


Rubus deliciosus. 


flowers early in the summer, and is very graceful. It is 
worth flUlng a small bed with for the sake of its grace and 
blossom. 

994 --Various (Dublin ).—You would act wisely to 
get other window-boxes maide and painted, and early in 
October flU them with good soil and plant with bulbs as 
you suggest, interspersing the Hyacinths with Tulips of 
appropriate colours. But after planting the bullw you 
should plant on top some small plants of Aubrletia, double 
DiUsies, and Forget-me-nots, with Creeping Jenny to hang 
down in front to cover the box. Or you can empty your 
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grouad, but be quite erect and stiff. If vours He on the 
ground they want water and manure. Liquid-manure 
from horse-droppings wili lose rather than gain by being 
allowed to remain long in the tub after the droppings are put 
in. It will do if twenty-four hours are allowed to elapse, 
and if found to be strong, add one-third more of water 
first. If in future you would be content to ask but a 
couple of questions, that had some connection one with the 
other, at a time, we could deal with them more fully. 
The present batch is a perfect olla podrida. 

1015— Achlmenes {Inquirer ).—present race of 
these beautiful flowers are hybrids for the most part, got 
by crossing various species introduced from Jamaica and 
South America. An article was published upon them in 


be level with the floor. Make the border of one-half turfy 
loam, if you can get it, and one-half good garden soil 
mixed ; add to it two barrowloads to the cartload of any 
well-decayed animal-manure. Bonedust is of doubtful 
value, but some soot may be added, and a little old mortar- 
rubbish. Make the border pretty firm after it is planted, 
which do in October. 

1002— Planting ^oond {J. F. B ).—it is little use 
to lift for transplanting old stools of Raspberries. The 
proper way to make a new plantation is to lift in the late 
autumn weaker suckers witn good roots, and plant them, 
cutting them hard down nearly to the ground in March. 
Tou should plant a year before you destroy the old plants. 
The introduction of a good body of stiff loam or clav into 
your sandy soil will do great good to it, especially for 
Roses. Add a liberal dressing of decayed cow or horse- 
manure before planting. For any purpose the ground 
should be broken up, or, os we call it, trenched, 2 feet deep 
first, then well manured as advised. After that plant any¬ 
thing into it with a fair prospect of success. 

1003— Pruning Peach-trees [inquirer).—your 
pot Peach-trees have doubtless made more shoots than are 
needful, cut clean out any crowded or inner ones. Shorten 
back a few inches the stronger shoots, and pinch out the 
small lateral or side shoots they are making. You will 
thus help to ensure that the summer growths become 
ripened, as these produce the fruit next year. In the 
winter they may be shortened back about one-third their 
length, and perhaps a few weaker shoots that may have 
been overlooked cut out also. The winter pruning may 
be done in October or November. 

KWl— Scale on Peach-tree f'G'af<t’a!//—Wecan con¬ 
gratulate you on possessing one of the worst examples of 
scale-infested tree we have seen. Your specimen has been 
promptly consigned to the fire. You will find it needful 
to deal with your tree drastically. Lay down newspapers 
closely beneath it, then have every scale insect that can be 
seen, and they are large enough, scraped off, the whole 
being at once gathered up and burnt. Then give the 
centre tree, for the leaves are eaten up with thrips, a hard 
washing with a solution of soft-soap and Quaesia-chips. 
Let that remain on twenty-four hours, then give a hard 
drenching with clear water. The moment a scale appears 
touch it with spirits of wine or turpentine. Your border 
is evidently dry. A mulch of cow-dung to produce a 
strong ammoniacal odour, with the house close shut at 
night, would do good. We fear the scale has got on to 
your Vines as well as on the wood-work. 

1005— Diseased Raspberries [A. M. A^).—it is 
evident that your Raspberries do not like your soil. It 
seems to contain too much iron. We should advise the 
planting of a fresh piece of ground with entirely fresh 
stock. Let it be trenched 2 feet deep, and well manured. 
I^eave the bottom soil beneath. Give the soil a good 
liming, and work in plenty of wood-ashes. The present 
stock seems only fit for the fire. You may, if you prefer, 
give the plants two or three gentle syrlngings with the 
^rdeaux-mixture, but we have doubts as to its efficacy, 
especially as it seems so certain the soil is at fault. 
Apply the lime, forking it in as soon as the new soil is 
trenched. 

1006 -Telekla speclosa The true name of this 
is Buphthalmum speciosum. It is a free and showy peren¬ 
nial, hardy, and growing in any soil, with large heart- 
rhaped leaves in great tuf's, and, in summer and autumn. 


Achimenca. 


Oahdkmmo July 29th, but the illustration will show the 
individual fiowers clearer. They are allied to the T} daeat. 

1016 —Tomato fungas (Gardener^.—Although you 
have grown Tomatoes in your house well for some years, 
yet it does seems as if now the house was infested with a 
fungus, as your leafage shows its existence plainly. As 
YOU have tried ordinary remedies without any good result 
ing, the only other seems to be a free, but still gentle, use 
of the Bordeaux-mixture, sytinged over the plants, and 
well into the wood and brickwork of the house. Apply 
this two or three times. Next winter, when the house is 
empty, bum sulphur in it shut up close. Also remove the 
soil and replace with fresh. 


NAMHIS OF FliANTS AND FRUITS. 


*♦* Any eornmunicationg respecting plants or fruit* 
sent to -name should aiioays accompany the parcel^ which 
should be addressed to the Editor cf GARDunna Illds 
TRATRO, S 7 , Southampton-street, Strand, W . C . No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants —3f. AT.- Your leaf bears some 
resemblance to a small one from a Fig-tree. Some 
description of the plant, and a flower or fruit, should 

always be sent.- Frank Mildmay, —Leycesteria 

formosa.- M. F. S.—l, Deutzia crenata flore-pleno 

Pride of Rochester ; 2, Forsythia suspensa; 3, Cotoneaster 
frigida; 4, Spiriea irilobata ; 5, Belula alba dalecarlica; 
6, Piptanthus nepalensis ; 7, Pieris floriburda; 8, Pyrus 
arbutifolia; 0, Cornus alba variegata; 10. Viburnum 

S ubescens; 11, Neillia opulifolia lutea - Oranj/e —The 

ower you send is that of one of the Syringas (Philadcl 
phus), but it was impossible to say from the specimen 
enclo^ what the species might be. These subjects are of 
the easiest possible culture, growing well in ordinary 
garden soil. Many of the species develop into large bushes 
15 feet and more in height. They are quite hardy. If 
pruning is at any time necessary, this should be done im - 
mediately after they have gone out of flow’er. Propagation 
is effected by cuttings of young shoots inserted in sandy 
soil in a temperature of 65 degs. in April, or in close 

frames out-of-doors in May.- L. R. N. —B. Weltoniensin 

is the name of the Begonia you enclose. It is not now at 
all rare, but rather common. It is, however, a most 
Ifvely kind, and was raised by the late Colonel Trevor 
Clarke, and certificated by the Royal Horticultural 
Societv in 1868. Although nearly perpetual flowering in 
a cool greenhouse it goes {Mrttally to rest during the 
winter.——*/. U. P.—The crimson and yellow flower is 
Asclepias tuberoea, but of the other you must send a 
flower or fruit. There is insufficient material to go upon. 

- Hon. and Rev. A. S. Campbell.—Ceanothus Qloire de 

Versailles is the name of the shrub.- Horace Inman.— 

Dielytra or Dicentra spectabilis, known also as Bleeding 

Heart or Lyre-flower.- Weaste Amateur. —The Lily is 

Lilium speciosum (lancifclium) album. The Rose and 

Pelargonium both tumbled to pieces, unfortunately.- 

A vice .— 1, Acer Negundo varifgatum ; 2, Purple ^ech ; 
3. Retinospora pi^era; 4, Deutzia crenata fl.-pl ; 5, 

l^iissa arisfolia. - L. P.— Crambe cordifolia - R. S. 

Francis. —It w^as impossible to name your single Carna 
tion flower. Perhaps if you send carefully packed a 
flower or two in good condition to Mr. J. Douglas, Eden 
side. Great Bookham, Surrey, be might be able to help 

you.- Nemo. —Lilium testaceum, the Buff Lily, a Lily 

also called L. excelsum.- L. A.—Rose Gloire de Dijon. 

- Manuscript—The blue flower is Tradescantia vir- 

ginica (the Spiderwort), and the other Linaria repens alba. 

- A. L. S .—Black Walnut (Juglans nigra).- Carna 

tion. —We cannot undertake to name Carnation flowers 
It is wise to send them to some grower, such as Mr. J. 

‘ iriginal fi 


well watered and cleansed. The insects on your Palms 
are scale. They must be scraped or washed off with strong 
soapy water. Achlmenes are kept just moist until the 
foliage dies away. The roots may be left in the soil in the 
pots, and be stood on a shelf where they will keep dry 
until March. When being first damped, the roots may be 
lifted out and be placed in fresh pots and soil to make 
growth. Simply grow on your Streptocarpus Wendlandi, 
shifting it into a larger pot shortly. Do not allow it to 
rest if you can furnish warmth enough, but if you cannot, 
then the plant must go to rest in the autumn, and the 
plant may be kept on a shelf in the greenhouse until the 
spring, when it should be damped, started, then replanted 
and grown on to make a flowering plant during the 
season. 

1014— VariOUB (G. J ) —You ask too many questions 
at once, and that may account for some previous ones 
being overlooked. Turnips crack because a sudden shower 
or watering causes them to swell too rapidly, and the skins 
burst. Both Celery and Leeks are commonly blanched by 
the use of brown paper without harm resulting. You do 
not say to what you propose to apply salt, but to anything 
it should be used sparingly, and only once. A quart will 
be ample for a row of 10 yards. Unless the long shoots 
are blown about by the wind, Vegetable Marrows do not 
want pegging down. They are often all the better if 
pinched when long, to cause them to break afresh. Divide 
Ferns outdoors in March, and Polyanthuses in October. 
Ferns like half peat in the soil. Lift Shallots as soon os 
the tops die off. Onion-tops should remain on until they 
have browned or ripened. Leek tope should not lie on the 


Telekiu specioba. 


handsome heads of showy yellow flowers with dark centres. 
An excellent plant for shrubberies and covering the 
ground here and there in bold masses, as it grows so close 
that it keeps the weeds down and in such ways also gives a 
better effect than in small tufts in the mixed border. 

1007— Gardenia scaly {Greem A'orfo-i).—A Gar¬ 
denia is not hardy enou^^ h»ar much exeosure out- 
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DoukIm, Kdentiide, Great Bookbani, Surrey, who has a 

collection for comparison.- Emjit^MT.—Koae Abel 

Grand.- F A. D —Augustine Guinolsseau.- M. G. 

Jfoors.— Spirioa ariasfolia. So ; cannot be grown in a 

room.- JU. R.—\ varle^ of liippeastrum, also known 

as Amaryllis.- G. K. Chalmers,—Tho white Passion¬ 

flower is named Constance Elliot; the other will be named 

next week.- Woodbine ,—The Fraxinella (Dictamnus 

Praxinella).- Edith B. TAornos.—Your flower has 

nothing to do with the ordinary yellow Foxglove. The 
plant yon send is a distinct species named Digitalis lutea. 

- Tee Gee.—Putting flowers and Red Currants together 

in a small box is not happy. We could see nothing but 

pulp- M. it.—1, Fittonia Pearcei; 2, Fittonia ar^ro- 

neura; 3, Looks like the bronzy-leaved form of Hibiscus 
roea-sinensis, but the specimen was too poor to name with 
confidence.-Arctic.—Lysimachla thyrsoides. 

Names of fruits.— iieoder.—Your Pear is the 
Early Green Windsor. Tour Gooseberries we cannot 
name from such samples. There are some 150 varieties in 
cultivation, many of which produce fruits Just alike, but 
the bushes differ in growth. Then none of the varieties 
sent are ripe, and therefore not yet true to character. 
You could only get them at all fairlv named by sending 
them to some nurseryman like Veitch, of London, who 
has a big collection, and even then may not have the 
exact names, for the reasons we have given. Badly 
packed, the fruits were mixed. 

Name of vegetable I Preston).—Whilst it is impos¬ 
sible to determine the correct name of any white round 
Potato from half-grrown samples, still we think your variety 
is named Triumph. But there are fifty white varieties 
grown, the tubers of which bear very close resemblance to 
each other, and may be possible to determine the exact 
^ ariety only wh seen growing, as the tops are usually 
more distinct. 


Twin Cucumber.— We have received rom Mr. 
G. H Morgan, of Wem, Salop, a very curious and interest¬ 
ing malformation in a Cucumber fruit, almost two perfect 
examples being Joined together. 

Seedling Veronica (Aifrnhire)—A very pretty 
flower, and certainly distinct. It is worth taking care of, as 
all the free-flowering, strong-growing Veronicas are worthy 
of every attention. 


BIRDS. 


Young Canaries feathering {H. W. 
Kemp ).—It is very unusual for young Canaries 
to ramain bald on their hoMla and necks after 
they have got their other feathers. This may 
arise from lack of some of the elements necessary 
to the elaboration of feathers—such as sulphur 
and lime, which enter largely into the composi¬ 
tion of the plumage of birds. Old mortar or 
outtle-fish-bone are very useful in cases of this 
kind, while nothing can be better than the 
preparation known as “Parrish’s Chemical 
Food,” as the phosphates it contains supply the 
material necessary for the elaboration of new 
feathers, while imparting tone to the system. 

Oaoary (Fine ).—In this case the liver was 
in an extreme state of congestion. The feeding 
appears to have been of too stimulating a nature, 
for although you may have given the bird but 
little Hemp, there are other seeds—Inga, for 
instance—which are very harmful to cage-birds, 
and bring on liver diseases very rapidly. Mixed 
seeds, as sold in packets, should be avoided. 
You do not, however, state what its staple food 
consisted of ; it is, therefore, difficult to give 
advice in this case. It may be that the bird 
was kept too warm, which would fully account 
for the state of the liver. A teaspoonful of fluid 
maraesia in two tablespoonfuls of water would 
prolwbly have afforded relief had you noticed 
the bird was ailing. A rusty nail in the drink¬ 
ing water, a piece of cuttle-flsh-bone or old 
mortar will tend to keep birds in good health, 
while sugar and all kinds of sweets should be 
strictly prohibited. 


LAW. 


Questions as to the taking of land. 

—It I were to take a piece of land Tor the pur- 

f wSe of erecting glass- houses thereon, how should 
proceed ? Should I require a written agree¬ 
ment ? Should I need a solicitor’s help or that 
of a witness ? If I had it on a lease for seven 
^ears, or for one year, and were obliged to give 
It up, could I claim the full value of the 
buildings erected ? The buildings would be 
used for market mrdening purposes. Should I 
stipulate that if the owner of the land wishes to 
sell, he must make me an offer of it at a price 
to be stated in the agreement?— An Ignorant 
One. 

Yon may simply go and make a bargain 
with the person whose land you prepose to hire 
for the purpose of building glass-houses thereon, 
but it will be very foow^ to do so vithout a 
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written agreement. If you have no written 
agreement you certainly could not obtain the 
value of the houses on the determination of your 
tenancy, although under certain circumstances 
you might be able to remove them. If you take 
the land for a fixed term, your tenancy cannot 
be determined either by yourself or your land¬ 
lord until the expiration of the term. Probably 
you will,, in any case, do well to get a solicitor 
to draw the engagement for you, and to insert 
in it provisions requiring the landlord to pay for 
the buildings on the determination of yeur 
tenancy, but you may find it difficult to induce 
your landlord to sign such an agreement. If 
you take it on a lease for a term of more than 
three years, the lease must be under seal and 
the assistance of a solicitor will be necessary. 
You may insist upon such a stipulation (as you 
refer to about your having the first offer of the 
land if your landlord wishes to sell), but you 
cannot compel anyone to make such a bargain 
with you. It is entirely a matter for negotia¬ 
tion, and I think, as you really are very ignorant 
of the matter, it will be wise to act through a 
solicitor.—K. C. T. 

Notice to quit allotment garden.— 
If I had a piece of land allotted to me for the 
purposes of gardening on a yearly tenancy from 
January 1st, 1898, the rent payable half yearly 
but without any written agreement, and in June 
last I receive a notice to quit the allotment on 
January 1st, 1900, what would be my best way 
out of the difficulty ? Can they compel mo to 
quit on a half year’s notice, and to what terms 
of compensation am 1 entitled ?— One of tub 
Sweeps. 

*** Why cannot you say plainly whether you 
have had notice or not, instead of putting your 
question in such a form ? What is the difficulty 
out of which you seek a way? As the allot¬ 
ment is let to you as a garden, a half year’s 
notice is sufficient to determine the tenancy, 
and jou must quit on January 1st next. You 
will be entitle to compensation under the 
allotments and Cottage Gardens Compensation 
for Crops Act, 1887—that is to say, for all crops, 
including fruit (of which there will at that 
period be none), growing on the garden in the 
ordinary course of cultivation, and for work 
done and manure applied since the taking of the 
last crop, and in expectation of a future crop. 
But as you know that you have to quit, you 
cannot now do any work or apply any manure 
in expectation of taking a crop after January Ist, 
1900. I do not know what you mean by saying 
the garden was allotted to you ; I suppose you 
simply mean that a garden (or garden allotment) 
was let to you.—K. C. T. 

Gutting a neighbour’s hedge {H. N.). 
—If I understood your statement correctly, a 
hedge between two gardens was allowed to grow 
some 6 feet or 7 feet in height, and naturally 
kept the sun off the garden on the south-west 
side of the hedge. The occupier of the land on 
that side then cut down the fence to the height 
of 4 feet without asking his neighbour’s per¬ 
mission, although the fence belonged to the 
latter, who is now threatening an action for 
damages. The catting of the hedge was a dis¬ 
tinct act of trespass, as the owner of it might 
allow it to grow as high as he chose, as it grew 
on his own land alone. His neighbour might 
cut off any portion that projected into his land 
or grew into it, but ho hsid no right to touch any 

E art that was not actually upon or overhanging 
is land.-K. C. T. 


fJEREFORDSHIRE. —FOR SALE, rich 

-LI- Meadows and Fruit-trees, 14 aore^ a part of which oon- 
tains 37.'00 fruiting trees, chiefly choit-o Pears, Plums, 
Apples, Aa, in nursery form. Will soon double present 
Talue. For particulars appl^ Mr. E. L WALLIS, Solicitor, 
Herr ford. Adjoining aboro is an excellent House, with good 
buildings, and another 14 acres, chiefly meadow land. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In oonaoauenoo of Augrust Bank Holiday 
wc shall bo obliged to go to press early with 
the next number of GARDENING ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. dated Aue. 12th. 1899. Orders 
should be sent os early as possible In the 
week preoedlns: to Insure Insertion. No 
advertisement Intended for that Issue can 
be received, altered, or stopped after the 
first post on THURSDAY, the 3rd AUGUST. 


JOHN P. WHITE, 

ManufacGiror of 

GARDEN SEATS AND FRUIT TRAYS. 


FRUIT 

TRAYS. 


(The Late) 

H. A. Oxr's 
Patent. 

lat Quality, 

24 • doz. 

2od Quality, 
for Potatoes, 
Bui be, etc., 
I9 6 doz. 

Carrlaso 

paid. 

Cash tertCAji 
order 




Peacock Design. 


GARDEN SEATS. 

THE PEACOCK, Painted Green. £! lOs. 
„ „ Dark Oak .. £4 48. 

Free on Rail at Bedford. 

Catalogues of other quaint old English Garden Boats 
u|^n apcUcatiou. 


WEST’S PATENT 

GARDEN SPECIALITIES. 

PLANT POT CROCKS.— When one is placed orer the 
drainage hole it prereoU slugB, worms, rto., from damaging 
the plant and forms a perfect drainage, keeping the compost 
from going sour. Fits all pots, and will last a lifetime. 
4a. dd. per gross. Hamples free. 

SUNPROOF SHADINO.-6d. lb. Uns. Guaranteellthe 
cheapest and beat shading. 

S.M. TREE FASTENERS- 

Tbe cheapest and best method of fastening plants and tree* 
to walls. Being made of pure soft lead and not fixed to the 
nails (like patent wall nails, which when the nail gets broken 
the article is useless), they may be used with onunary nails 
for a lifetime. Under 2d. per dosen. Eiamples froe. 

S.M, CLIPS- 

To be used in the place of raffia, ko., for tying all plants to 
■takes, ko. Fastens instantly, and Is ererlasfing, so saves 
time, trouble, and expense. Id. doz. 

FLOWER GRIP HOLDERS.—The only self-making 
button-hole, watertight flower-holder ever Invented, 
and the best for show and other purposes. Price 6d.: 
ladies', 9d 

^IVORINE" PLANT LABELS of every description, 

guaranteed the cheapest Imperishable labels, ana the 
wording legible and permanent. Bamples free. 

WATERPROOF INK, for wxitUur oa all kinds 
of labels, whether wood or metal. The only ink to 
stand the outside weather. Price 7a. bottle. 
GARDENER’S FOUNTAIN PEN, filled with the 

waterproof ink. Is. 

Please send postage for carriage of samples and goods. Full 
Illustrated Lists post free. All goods on approbation. 


Gratis, "OROHID OULTURE.” 

A Treatise on the Oultivation of Orchids, giving all parttou- 
lars of their requirements, along with our Oatalogue, 4a 



THE UED8 ORCHID CO.. ROUMDHAY, LKDS. 



FLOWER POTS ’gSSSS®* 

As supplied to the Royal Gardeoa 

CARDEN TILES, VASES 
PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, 
CEMENTS, UMES, SLATES, ftfi. 

Bast and most varied stook In London. 
Contraetors to H.M. Oovt. 


J. H. SANKEY A BON. Oannlng Town. B. Bst. 1167. 


T ADY JANE LEVETT stroDgly reoommbuds 
-Ll w. FLOOD, who has lived with them fourteen years as 
Head Gardener: he is 43, married, with two boys, 13 and 10; 
be is used to the management of Orchids and all forced 
fruits; leaving only on account of death.—Wychnor P8rk, 
Burton-oo-Trent. 


T ADY wishes to recommend her GARDENER 

■Ll to anyone requiring practical, energetic man; married . 
family.—B. T., 47, ^n^own<|-r^M^KensingtOD, W. 
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THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 


A NEW RACE OF FRENCH BEANS. 

To the amateur euccessful vegetable culture is 
important, and the French Bean being grown 
so quickly is a favourite. On the other hand, 
its season is over so quickly iu periods of heat 
and drought that unless the best culture is given 
the crop soon fails. Doubtlwis the best way is 
to sow the seed every three weeks from the 
middle of April till the middle of July, but even 
then, without moisture, there is faulty germina¬ 
tion. Much may, however, be done by special 
culture, and to this I will refer later, as no 
matter what the variety, food and moisture are 
important details. Daring the summer months 
a light soil is favourable to the crop early in 
the season and in the late autumn, bub the 
reverse during the summer. This points out 
the advantages of sowing in different 
positions for certain seasons, and by so doing 
Mtter results are secured. Daring the past 
half dozen years more attention has been paid to 
the newer Climbing French Beans ; the ordinary 
dwarf variety has always shown a tendenojf to 
run, but the kinds namra appear to be a distinct 
break away. They range from 4 feet 
to 8 feet, and, of course, when at the 
latter height, more closely resemble the Runner 
or Scarlet Runner, but the produce is quite 
distinct. The pods are long, thin, andshipely, 
the Bean or seed being rauoh smaller, and what 
is such a great gain to the grower is that the 
produce is earlier and the quality first rate. 
The now olimbing French Bsan, in my opinion, 
is more mvrketable, saleable, and quickly pre¬ 
pared for the table, and it kept well supplied 
with food and moisture continues bearing until 
the plants are out down by frost. Another 
pjint is that these dwarfer kinds need short 
stakes—indeed, we treat them like Peas, and 
top at 4 feet to 5 feet from the soil. They 
soeoeed grandly, and may be sown earlier than 
the ordinary Runner. They are the best for 
amateurs’ gardens as they take up so little 
space, and as exhibition Beans they have no 
equal; indeed, for crop and usefulness are most 
important. Unlike the d warfer kinds, one or two 
sowings will suffica—say, if sown in April, and 
again in June, there will be no lack of pro¬ 
duce well into the autumn. This is impossible 
with the dwarf section, so that it will be 
seen thsre is a great gain, and even over 
the ordinary Runner there is an equal ad van 
tage when the crop, space, and staking are 
ooQsidered. One great feature of this new race 
of Bean is their freedom from r^-spider, and 
they do not suffer from drought like the dwarf 
kiuds Their long cropping should make them 
great favourites with the amateur. 1 will now 
describe the best of this section, but all are so 
good that it is difficult to individualise. The 
amateur may with safety grow any or one 
variety. 

Tender and True was the first of this section 
to receive the approval of the R-wal Horti¬ 
cultural Society as a new vegetable. It produces 
pods in great profusion; these are of perfect 
shape, long and straightj^^d, what is so impor¬ 


tant to the amateur, the crop is quite as early 
as Cauadiau Wonder, lb is a splendid dry 
weather Bean, and of excellent quality. As 
staked, it is a most valuable addition to the 
Beans, either Runner or dwarf, but itis a distinct 
Runner Bdan, as Tender and True will reach 
6 feet. 

Earliest of All is even of more recent intro¬ 
duction, and, like the first-named, of great value 
to the amateur. This is a white-seeded variety, 
of splendid quality, the vine being 4 feet to 
6 feet in height and laden with pods down to 
the soil. It is an enormous cropper of the 
best quality, and the earliest I have grown, 
being a few days in advance of Tender and 
True. The pods are thicker and fleshy. 

Excelsior is another of this type, and has 
only been in commerce two seasons. This is a 
more vigorous Runner, reaching to 10 feet in 
height, if not stopped. It is enormously 
productive and crops till late in the season. Id 
is a splendid exhibition Bean, and has a hand¬ 
some pod. 

Epicure is a distinct Bean. It is very early, 
crops well, and does not get old so soon m pods 
less fleshy; it crops grandly, and with me 
reached 5 feet to 6 feet in height, but we top 
at 4 feet. This variety we have, iu the open, 
grown without stakes stopped at 2 feet from the 
soil. Grown thus it is a wonderful cropper, and 
very early. _ W, 
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GROWING ASPARAGUS. 

Please give me the fullest instructions for 
treatment of Asparagus beds for the year ?— T. 

*** As regards the treatment of Asparagus 
beds for a year, much depends on whether the 
beds are old or young, the soil light or heavy, 
and the strength of the plants. It will not 
answer to give strong fertilisers in the shape of 
nitrates or even fiah-manure and guano to weak 
seedlings. A well-made bed will need little 
food for the first two or three seasons if the 
plants are obtained from seed. Much better 
results will follow irrigation if the soil be light. 
Many often make a mistake in heaping large 
quantities of manure on the beds at this season 
of the year. I do not advise it even with the 
lightest soil, as when the plants are at rest they 
are unable to absorb the food given. As much 
depends on how the beds are made, it will not 
be out of place to refer to the rame. The best 
plants I have ever seen in this country were 
grown on the flat in rows. The land was 
deeply dug and plenty of manure used. The 
plants never received any attention from 
October bo March, but during growth they were 
well fed, and a system of irrigation could be 
effectually carried out in dry seasons. Sowing 
is done in the spring. The seedlings will not 
need much attention other than thinning^ and 
cleansing. Thinning is an important detail, as 
unless the work is done thoroughly there will be 
a crowded plant. I have seen Asparagus sown 
like Mustard and Cress, and when finally 
thinned there have been a dozen plants where 
one would have sufficed. The culture of the 
plant the second year is simple. It may be 
necessary to thin again here and there if the 
plants are doing well, and a light top-dressing 
of manure may be given between the rows. 


This is more in the way of a mulch to enoourege 
surface roots and retain moisture than as a food. 
The third year cutting will commence, but not 
much, and the same remarks hold good as 
regards mulching. Liquid-manure, if it can be 
given, is the best food. When seedlings are 
purchased or grown for planting they may be 
one or two years old For such plants the soil 
is well prepared. The first year no food is 
necessary, bub after planting, if light pianure of 
any kind can be given as a mukdi it is most 
beneficial. In light soils the mulch is a neces¬ 
sity with young plants. 

If the kind of soil had been stated this woold 
have helped considerably. Feed from May to 
Septemoer, as this is the time the plants bene¬ 
fit by the food given. In light soils a dressing 
of sulphate of potash, given at the rate of 2 owt. 
or even 3 cwb. per acre, is an excellent ferti¬ 
liser, and a dressing in the early autumn 
will be well repaid. Sulphate of potash is 
an excellent food to mix with other manures 
such as guano and fish-mauure. G aano by itself 
is an excellent fertiliser. This and fish-manure 
are best applied in showery weather, as the 
moisture washes the food to the roots. There is 
no better food for Asparagus than fish-manure, 
but I prefer to mix it with potash or sulphate of 
lime. If used, say, from May to the end of 
Aug'dkst, you cannot have a safer manure, but in 
dry weather near dwellings it is offensive. To 
remedy this I mix it with soot or lime, and rake 
it into the surface. Fish-manure may be need 
at the rate of 3 owt. to 5 owt. per acre, or 1 qz. 
to 2 oz. per square yard. A dressing of fish- 
manure given once a month will suffice—I mean 
during the growing season—and in dry weather 
if watered in it is an excellent food. At this 
season of the year 1 dress heavy soil with the 
following : Fish-manure one half, road- 
scrapings and burnt soil or refuse the other half, 
with a liberal quantity of bone-meal. In the 
summer, too, such a mixture or liquid-manure 
may be given freely. In heavy soils salt must 
be used very sparingly. No one can go far 
wron^ in irrigating freely, as Asparagus d^ghts 
in moisture and frequent supplies of food. 


Pea Duke of Albany a failnre.—I 

see your answer to “ C. B.” in your issue of July 
29bh, conoeming diseased plants of Duke of 
Albany Pea. I do not believe that the soil is 
necessarily the cause of the failure of “ C. B.’s ” 
plants. I have two long rows of this Pea which 
are an utter failure, while others in just the 
same soil and position have done perfectly, and 
I hear the same complaint from others.—H. M., 
Bishop^ a Stortjwrd, 

Spireoa palmata. — This is a beautiful 
plant. It is not every garden that has accommo¬ 
dation to grow it extensively, unless extra pro¬ 
vision is made for it as regards moisture. Thu 
should not deter those who appreciate a beauti¬ 
ful border from growing a few plants. It must 
have a moist root-run when growing, and where 
this cannot be had naturally, then a good way is 
to plant it in deep soil, close to where it can get 
a can of water thrown over it often. Thwe are 
a large number of gardens where positions oould 
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be foiind for this beantiful plant. In onr own 
garden we have it growing on the verge of a 
pond, 80 that its roote can nm into the mud oloee 
by. This and 8. astilboidee, with Forget-me- 
note, are growing together and ruing out of 
rough Grau, whiw is out oooaaionally. In this 
poution it succeeds well with large heads of 
flowers on stems 3 feet high. Many of these 
Meadow 8weet8 are more happy by brooks or on 
water edges out of the Grass than when placed 
on bare borders. It is not a costly plant. Good 
roots can be obtained for a shilliog each, and 
cost nothing to grow by water.—J. Crook. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Oonserwatory—Well-fumished baskets are 
very effective now. In some conservatories the 
blue and white Campanulas are very coospiouous, 
the sprays of flowers completely hiding the bas¬ 
kets. C. Barrelieri and the blue and white forms 
of C. isophylla are the most effective. Garganioa 
also is iHretty in small baskets and vases. These 
plants are easily propagated from cuttings of 
the young shoots, ana are everybody’s pUnts. 
The Chimney Campanula (C pyram^dalis), blue 
and white, are very useful for all kinds of 
autumn decorations. Seeds sown in May and 
the plants well grown will come in very useful 
the following year towards the autumn. Root- 
cuttings put in now in a frame will make useful 

P lants next year. Winter-flowering plants, 
'ree Carnations, Begonias, Poinsettias, etc., 
should now be in their flowering p ^ts, and freely 
ventilated to get the growth ripened. Though 
Coleuses are somewhat out-of-date, a few well- 
grown plants arc useful at this season to give 
colour, especially as just now there is not the 
same wealth of floweriog stuff. Apart from the 
usual Tuberous Begonias and Fuchsias, groups 
of well-grown Gloxinias and Streptocarpuses are 
charming among Maiden-hair Ferns, and a well- 
grown plant or two of Bougainvillea glabra set 
up a little will attract attention. Hyacinthus 
candicaos, five bulbs in a pot, are useful to form 
groups among Ferns, as white flowers and dark 
green Fern fronds always associate well together. 
If any hard-wooded plant requires more pot- 
room, it is better to shift it now thin run any 
risk of starving the pl.mt, though something 
may be done by a judicious use of weak stimu¬ 
lants, especially clear soot-water. This will be 
found very suitable for Camellias and Azileas. 
This is a good season for propagating Fuchsias. 
Any plants which have bMu cut back will soon 
throw out a number of young shoots which make 
excellent cuttings that will strike quickly in a 
close shady place, such as a Oucumber-house, or 
even a close cool-frame. 

Stove. —Bouvardias should now be in their 
flowering pots. Sometimes in sheltered gardens 
these are planted out and lifted end of August 
or early in September. I cannot say that I like 
the plan, as there is sometimes a diffimltyin 
getting them fairly established without check 
when potted up. But when potted now into 
fi-inoh pots and kept for a time in a cold-frame, 
freely ventilated, they will make strong, sturdy 
growth that will flower well during the autumn 
and winter. Gesneras a:e charming bulbs for 
winter flowering. G uinnabarina has red 
foliage, and may either be grown siogljr in o inch 
pots, or in large pans, five or msre in a pan. 
They do best in a low, close, shaded pit. They 
may be moved to a warm conservatory when 
the flowers expand. G. zebrina has prettily- 
msrked foliage. They req lire about the same 
soil and treatment as Aohimenes, but floweriog 
in winter, they take their rest after flowering, 
and are started about March in heat. 

Ferns under glass.— There is always 
some potting to do where a good collection of 
Ferns are grown. Some pi into with age are 
shabby in appearance, and should be placed on 
the rubbish-heap, and young plants grown on to 
take their place. Loam, turfy in character, is 
more used now than was formerly the case, and 
the plants do better in it. Adiantum Farley- 
ense, one of the most beautiful Maiden-hairs, 
8uo<»ed8 beat in good loam, rather heavy in 
character. This variety does not produce 
spores—at least, I have never seen or heard of a 
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plant producing fertile fronds—therefore the 
propagation most be by division, and the plants 
should not be allowed to become old or 
exhausted before cutting them up. There will 
soon be plenty of spores on the Pterises and 
other Ferns which produce spores freely. These 
should be gathered and sown at once in pots 
filled with good loam, made firm. EAch pot 
should be covered with a square of glass. We 
have circular pieces of glass which just fit the 
tops of the pots, and do not take up much i^in. 
The pots stand in saucers, and the watering is 
done from below. If the spores are new and 
good they soon germinate. 

Bulbs for forcing. —Roman Hyacinths, 
Freesias, and early-flowering Narcisfi should 
be potted now, and the Narcissi and Hyeminths 
plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre, 6 inches or so deep, 
till roots are made, which will be in about six 
weeks. They may then be taken out of the 
plunginp-bed and placed in cold-frame till 
required to be pushed into flower. Being potted 
early very little forcing will be required to bring 
the Roman Hyacinths into flower by November, 
and the Narcissi and Freesias will come into 
blossom by Christmas with only moderate heat. 
Plant them rather thickly in the pots, 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots being the most useful for early 
work. Gom loam and one-fourth of old mellow 
manure with some sharp sand will be suitaole 
compost. Other bulbs can be potted in succes¬ 
sion as they arrive. 

Late Grapefl.— Keep sub-laterals regularly 
pinched back. In certain cases, where root- 
action is sluggish, a little moie freedom may be 
permitted during colouring, but late growth 
means late root-action, which, if carried to 
extremes, does harm. It will be as well now to 
look round the bunches and cut out any small 
berries left thereon. See that the borders are 
kept moist as long as there is any great demand 
upon the roots. 

Ouc umbers. —A house may be planted 
now fur bearing up till Christmas. A new 
variety called Spark’s Favourite is attractiog 
some attention, and there is the good old 
Telegraph, which, when well selected, takes 
some beating as a winter Cucumber. We are 
still growing Lockie’s Perfection, but the con¬ 
stitution of tbii very prolific kind seems weaker 
than it was. About a dozen years seems to be 
the average life of many of our Cucumbers. 

Wmdow gardeniug.— This is the time of 
cottage shows in the country. A few of the most 
popular pUnto are Musk, including the common 
form ana Harrison’s, Begonia Weltoniensis and 
Tuberous Begonias, inferior varieties chiefly, 
Zonal Geraniums,’’and Fuchsias : both of these 
are generally poor. Asa rule. Palms and Ferns 
are shown in letter condition. I have occasion¬ 
ally seen Plumbago capousis in a 6-inoh pot 
trained round a globular wire trellis well bloomed 
in July and August, and it makes an attractive 
window ^lant; and of course now there are always 
white and blue Campanulas. Strike cuttings 
of anything required under a haudlight or a 
bell-glass in the window. Geraniums ” do out 
in the open air. 

Outdoor garden. —One ef the most beau¬ 
tiful hardy plants in flower now is the Caucasian 
Scabious (Scabiosa caucaiica); but we usually 
lose so many plants during the winter that we 
find it necessary to treat it as we do Coreopsis 
srandiflora—raise a few plants every year 
from seeds. I do not think it is generally 
known that this Scabious will come true from 
seeds ; but sown now or a little earlier in boxes 
in a frame good seeds will germinate, and if the 
seedlings are pricked into bads they may ba 
transpUuted in spring, and will make charming 
masses anywhere. Fuchsias are graceful plants 
for gronning either on the lawn or in the bor¬ 
ders. Most of the best greenhouse kinds may 
be kept alive during winter in well-drained soil 
if covered with some non-conducting material, 
such as ashes or burnt earth, and I have kept 
them in good condition covered with coarse 
leaf-mould. Violets intended for winter flower¬ 
ing should ba mulched with short m inure and 
well watered to keep down red-spider, or the 
blossoms Will be small and few in number. Tea 
Roses where well nourished are flowering well. 
If the mulch is objectionable cover with soil. 
In most soils Roses must be mulched if they are 
to do their best; but the manure will be just as 
serviceable if covered with an inch or two of 
soil. Antirrhinums sown thinly now will stand 


a better chanoe of passing through the winter 
than if sown earlier. 

Fralt garden. —^Trees on south walls must 
be watered and mulched. The mulch can be 
raked off early in September to let the sunshine 
on the borders to assist in maturins the wood by 
warming the roots—solar warmth is just as 
necessary as a ripening agmit to the roots as to the 
branches. Heavily-cropped Apple-trees are not 
common this season, but still there are scmie, 
and they should be encouraged to bear tiieir 
load without injury. A mulch of manuroor a 
good soaking of some liquid stimulant will be a 
great help. The advantages of shelter from 
cold winds are patent to everybody, though in 
selecting sites for orchards this is sometimes 
overlooked. In some sheltered gardens I know 
of there are fair crops of Plums and Apples even 
in this season of scarcity. Do not delay the 
planting of Strawberries when the ground is 
ready, and if the soil has been recently moved 
tread it well before planting, which should be 
done when fairly dry. Ripening fruit is injured 
by an excess of water, and under glass the appli¬ 
cation of water is reduced as the miitB approach 
full maturity. This applies to all fruits, but it 
is assumed that up till that period the supply of 
moisture has been sufficient. The flavour of 
Pines, Melons, Peaches, and Strawberries may, 
in all oases, be injured by too much water‘at 
the last moment. 


Vegetable gaMen.— The value of dMp 
culture, combined with a reasonable applioatioa 
of manures in the soil and on the surface as a 
mulch, is very apparent now. Some men wear 
themselves out and make their lives wretched 
by dragging about water all summer, when if 
they work^ a little harder in winter in deepen¬ 
ing the soil this might be obviated. The sun¬ 
shine never does harm where the cultivation 
is sound and intelligent, especially as regards 
earth stirring and deepening. Cauliflowers for 
spring should soon be sown. We sow about 
the middle of the month, but we make two 
sowings—one a little in advance of the other. 
Sow Turnips for winter. Winter Spinach slw 
and Onions should be in now. Discontinue 
pulling Rhubarb now, or it will weaken the 
crowns too much for next spring. The blanch¬ 
ing of the various crops, such as Celery, Leeks, 
Lettuce, and Endive must have regular atten¬ 
tion, and a large sowing should be made now of 
several hardy kinds of Lettuce for winter use, 
and the plants from the previous sowing set out 
in open situations. Plenty of Endive luso must 
be provided for winter salads. Herbs for 
drying should be gathered and vegetables for 
pickling. Onions which have oompleted growth 
should M pulled up and exposed to complete 
ripening. £. Hobday. 


THE OOMim WBHJTB WORK. 

SxtnuAo fnm a Ckurdtn Diary. 

Augtist J4th. —Sowed Early Erfurt, Wal- 
oheren, and Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. Put 
in cuttings of bedding plants, including ** Gera¬ 
niums,” Coleus, Ireeines, Altemantheras, etc. 
We want plenty of cuttings, and these are taken 
from time to time as the cuttings can be spared 
from the plants. Sowed seeds of Humea 
elegans. This is rather a striking plant in the 

! araen just now, and used to be more common, 
t also makes a good conservatory plant when 
in flower, and gives off a very distinct perfume, 
especially when touched. 

AuffUit loth. —Gave late Peaches on walls 
another good soaking of water. All the trees on 
south walls have been mulched earlier with old 
Mushroom-bed-manure. This, of course, will be 
raked off later. I would rather give liquid- 
manure when the trees need support than dig 
in manure. Turfy loam would be a better 
stimulant than manure for wall-trees, and this 
we use when we can get it. Thinned Dahlias, 
and tied where necessary. Picked seed-pods 
off Sweet Peas and annuals generally. 

Augu.it 16th .—Sowed Winter Spinach for last 
time. We never have too much of this Pnt 
out strong plants of Royal Sovereign Straw¬ 
berry in a warm, sunny spot for early bearing. 
If convenient, they are in a suitable position for 
frames to be placed over them. They have 
I been well mulled and watered. Sowed Red 
Cabbages. Shook out and repotted early- 
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flowering Pelargoniams. Planted cuttings of 
choice ^ruba in a frame set in the shade. 
Used the hoe among the weeds, and to keep a 
loose surface among growing plants. 

AtiguHt 17th .—Pat in cuttings of Ivy-leaved 
and Zonal Pelargoniums, of which we have 
a good collection. Repotting Tree Carna¬ 
tions, and sticking and tying these and other 
plants. Filled a frame full of Carnation cut 
tings. They strike easily now if kept close, 
except about half an hour or so in the 
morning to let out the vitiated air accumu 
lated during the night. Sowed more B^ith Cos 
and Tom Thumb Lettuce. Thinned flower-buds 
on early-flowering Camellias. Liquid-manure 
is given occasionally now. 

A^ig^ut ISth —Looked over budded Roses to 
loosen ties and remove growths not required. 
By picking off the seed-pods from Canterbury 
Bells a good record bloom has been obtained. 
Made a Mushroom bed under a north wall out¬ 
side. VVe are gathering Mush¬ 
rooms plentifully from these 
outside beds. A little salt in 
the water we find beneficial 
now. Moved a part of our 
stock of Lilium candidum to a 
shady border. This is the 
best time to transplant, when 
it is necessary to do so. 

August 19th .—Sowed hardy 
annuals for standing the win¬ 
ter. Removed Peaches in 
pots from orchard-house from 
which the fruit has been 
gathered to the open air, to 
complete the ripenirg of the 
wood. Gave a last thift to 
Bouvardias. They make nice 
little specimens in G inch or 
7 inch pots. Will remain in 
cold frames, freely ventilated, 
for the present. Sowed seeds 
of Cyclamens. They are from 
a fine strain of our own 
selection. 


ROSES. 

ROSES OVER A PILLAR. 

Thk accompanying illustration needs few words, 
as climbing Roses nave been considered on many 
occasions m Gardeninq. We see how much is 
lost to English gardens by not using such beau¬ 
tiful climbers in a free and pretty way. This 
pillar without its bower of flowers would not 
be the picture it is at this time. 


TreatmoDt of forcing Roses after 
repotting {E. P. M .).—Until the month of 
September it will be best to place the newly 
potted plants upon the north side of a hedge or 
wall. If you lay down 2 inches or 3 inches of 
coal-ashes, you may stand the plants upon 
these, or, what is far better, two bricks placed 
a few inches apart and the plants stood upon 


Planting bulbs, etc. 

{Amateur ).—Your query is 
delightfully vague, and affords 
but little clue to the informa¬ 
tion you require. You ask 
how bulbs should be planted. 

There are thousands of bul¬ 
bous plants, and you do not 
indicate what genus your 
query refers to. Since you 
leave us in the dark as to the 
description of bulbs you re¬ 
quire advice on, we are natu¬ 
rally unable to give you 
details as to seed-saving and 
propagation. Possibly you 
may to referring to the Nar¬ 
cissus family. Bulbs of these 
may be planted at once. 

Seros should be extracted 
from the pods when ripe, and 
sown in shallow pans of light 
■oil. After one season’s 
^wth in a cold frame the 
Dulblets may be planted in a 
prepared bed in the open. If 
your enquiry does not refer to 
Narcissi, write again, stating 
carefully exactly what you wish to know^ 
shall be pleased to answer you. You also ask 
for a cheap book to give you information about 

g ardening, but here again you do not say what 
ranch of gardening you wish especially to take 
up. You could scarcely do better than procure 
a bound volume or two of Gardening. 

Sternbergla macrantba.— This hand¬ 
some species, which is now flowering in the 
open from collected bulbs, is without doubt the 
largest and most vigorous of its race, and worthy 
of general cultivation either in the border or the 
rock-garden. The large yellow blossoms are not 
unlike those of a Me^ow Saffron in point of 
size and form, but possessing rather more sub¬ 
stance, are therefore firm, and in the bud state 
quite attractive also. The bulb is more globu¬ 
lar than in other kinds, and in the present 
instance quite leafless. Judging, too, by the 
vigorous root-action immediately on contact 
with the soil, there would appear but little fear 
of the bulbs becoming w^ established. 


Roses over a pillar. 


From a photo^rraph s 
Kirkby Lonsdale. 


sent by Miss E. Murton, 
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them, so that the hole in the pot comes between 
the two bricks. This prevents worms entering, 
but does not exclude the air. If you syringe 
the tops of the plants, and also among the pots, 
morning and evening, you will not need to 
water the soil much, for, if this is done, the 
new roots do not start so kindly, although, of 
course, the soil must not become dry. If you 
suspect this is the case give one moderate 
watering at once with a rose can, then syringe 
as advised. At the commencement of Septem¬ 
ber remove the plants to a sunny position to 
complete the ripening of the wood. 

Mme. Lambard Rose iiDhealthy 
{O. A. Kenyon ).—The thick portion of wood 
enclosed was covered with scale, a most trouble¬ 
some parasite, probably, as you say, imported 
with bought in Roses; or, what is just as likely, 
the scale may have come from shrubs or climb¬ 
ing plants, such as Cotoneasters, growing in the 
vicinity of the Roses. The smaller growth 
had sprung from wood that should have been 


pruned away in the spring. It was of a most 
unhealthy description, and rather than retain 
such growths at pruning time it would be far 
better to cut the plants right down. Good 
Roses can only be expected from healthy wood 
where the latter is hard and contains very liti la 
pith ; moreover, what pith there is should be 
white; if otherwise, cut down until you come to 
such pith. Very seldom are parasites found 
on Roses in healthy condition. As regards 
the scale, a good washing with carbolic soap 
would be TOneficial. The kind known as 
Calvert’s No. 5 is excellent for this pest, also 
American-blight on fruit-trees. The Rose¬ 
bushes should receive a thorough good watering 
at once, then mulch with some decayed hot-bed 
manure, or, failing that, some dusty soil or old 
pot mould. This conserves the moisture to a 
wonderful extent. Some of the worst of the 
growths should be cutaway in winterand burnt, 
and in the spring prune rather harder than 
heretofore. 

Rose Bouquet d’Or not flowering 

{E. R. A .).—We presume the plant has made 
wood, although you do not say so ; perhaps you 
have pruned too much each year and encouraged 
growths instead of flowers. If you peg the 
shoots down next year to within about 1 foot of 
the ground, or train them without pruning up 
to a stake (supposing the plant is not upon a 
wall), we believe you will obtain plenty of blos¬ 
som. Give the growths every chance for the 
rest of the summer to become well ripened by 
spreading them outward to admit sun and air. 
It is from good, sound hard wood, one and two 
years’ old, that the best Roses are obtained. 
Although Bouquet d’Or is looked upon as one 
of our l^st yellow climbing Roses, being a seed¬ 
ling of Gloire de Dijon, we prefer to cultivate it 
as a bush or upon a standard, adopting a system 
of very moderate pruning in both cases. One 
does not obtain extra vigour, as might be sup¬ 
posed, from a variety emanating from such a 
source. 

Striking Rose-outtinga {A. M. Cook). 
—If you have convenience for putting in cuttings 
under glass where a little bottom-beat can be 
given, you would be able to root Roses very 
freely and quickly by inserting in sandy soil 
pieces of the growth that have just flowered. 
They will root thus in from nine to fifteen days, 
ard will then soon be ready to pot on into little 
pots. Rose cuttings may also be freely rooted 
planted under handlights during July. The 
details of this method was given recently in 
Gardening Illustrated. Supposing a green¬ 
house be not available, then you had better wait 
until September, the month of the year for 
inserting the hard wood of Roses. 'VVe gave 
full particulars as to soil, etc , in our issue of 
August 20 of last year. 


Lyohnis Haageana is one of the showiest 
of all the hardy plants now in bloom, the colour 
or varying shades of colour brilliant in the 
extreme, coupled with large blossoms that are 
borne quite freely where the plants are strong. 
This strain of Lychnis differs in its roots from 
all else, and on account of their small size in 
winter are apt to be overlooked unless the 
position is well marked. All the kinds in this 
section are strictly herbaceous, not a vestige of 
growth remaining above ground, while b^ow, 
the fleshy roots, which are short, incline to be 
of a tuberous character. Fortunately, the plant 
produces seeds in plenty, and these may be sown 
thinly in the open CTound as soon as gathered, 
there to remain till the first flowering of the 
plant, when the best colours may be selected 
and planted in groups. There is also consider¬ 
able variation in the size of the flowers, and by 
discarding the inferior forms for a year or two a 
strain of some excellence should result. Rich 
and warm well-drained soil suits them well; in 
close clay soil the tuberous roots often decay 
and disappear in winter. 


“The English Flower Garden.”—TAo- 
roughly revised^ ioith full descriptiona oj all the 
best plants^ their culture and arrangement^ beau- 
tifuUy illustrated. Medium 8vOt 16s. 

Bound in S Vols ^ sage green morocco, for 
library or presentation. One Guinea, Of all 
Booksellers, etc. „ . . 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


S. JAFONiCA, which must on no account b of carmine-pink bloseoms on shoots about 12 
confounded with the plant so largely used for inches in height. It is a native of Japan. 


THE SPIRAEAS. 

Titkse beautiful plants, which are never seen to 
better advantage than when growing in prox¬ 
imity to water, are divided into two sections— 
namely, the shrubby and the herbaceous, the 


winter forcing, and which in nurserymen’s 


CHAM.EDRIFOLIA, from Japan, grows to a 


catalogues is advertised under this name, but height of 2 feet, and bears corymbs of white 
whose proper title is Astilbe (Hoteia) japonica, flowers towards the end of June. 

J__nu:_J T__J_i.-. - C , a 


is a native of China and Japan, and grows to a 
height of from 4 feet to G feet, bearing rose- 
coloured flowers. It is also known under the 


LA=:vioATA, a native of Siberia, attains a 






Spirtea Bumalda Anthon)’ Waterer. 


former growing into buEhes, which, in the case 
of some species, attain a height of over 12 feet, 
and the latter bping herbaceous, as is the 
ordinary Meadow Sweet of our lanes and hedge-; 
rows, and dying down each winter. Spiraeas 
are too often relegated to the shrubbery, where 
their roots are robbed by strong-growing neigh¬ 
bours, and their plume-laden shoots are hemmed ' 
in by the foliage of surrounding subjects. In 
such a case it is impossible that the plants can 
exhibit a tithe of that grace and beauty which 
they possess to such a large extent. In an open 
and moist situation they are, on the other hand, : 
enabled to assume their natural, graceful propor- 
lions, and to display their feathery charms to 
beet advantage. Of the shrubby Spiraeas the 
fcltowing are the most noteworthy :— 

S. ARI. 12 FOLTA is a native of North America, 
and attains a height of 12 feet and more, form¬ 
ing a large and spreading bush. Towards the 
end of July it produces a profuEion of ivory- 
white bloom-panicles, the individual flowers of 
which, when in the bud, have the appearance of 
strings of pearls, but, when fully expanded, 

1 ransform each drooping panicle into a downv 
cream-white plume. The flowers are of a much 
more enduring nature than those of many of the 
other species, and the bush, for this reason, 
retains its beauty for a longer period than is the 
case with most Spiiseas. It is a comparatively 
old plant in English gardens, having been intro¬ 
duce in 1827. It is also known by the name 
of S. discolor. 

S. BELLA is an Himalayan species, and has a 
neat, compact habit, growing to a height of 
about 3 feet. It bears a profusion of corymbs 
of a deep rose colour during the summer. 

S. CANTONiENSis, from Japan, is of slender 
habit, reaching a height of 3 feet, and bears an 
abundance of small clusters of white flowers. 

S. CONFUSA is a native of Northern Asia, 
and attains a height of 4 feet. It bears 
dense flower-spikes of a whitish-green colour, 
often a foot in length, and is a plant of very 
free growth. 

S. Douglasi, from North-west America, is of 
erect habit, and bears rose-coloured flowers in 
dense panides. It grows to a height of 3 feet. 
This Spiiiea is very variable in the colour of its 
blossoms. 

S. FLAtiELLiFOKMis, aiso known as S. hyperici 
folia, S. canescens var. flagellata, S. cuneifolia, 
8. nepalensis, S. rhamnifolia, as well as by 
other titles, is a native of Asia Minor. Under 
favourable conditions it will attain a height of 
from 8 feet to 10 feet. It is a particularly free- 
blooming species, bearing long, arching shoots, 
sometimes os much as 6 feet in length, studded 
throughout their entire length with flat clusters 
of Hawthorn-like flowers. It is a comparatively 
early bloomer, often being in full beauty by 
mid-June. This Spiraea is not so de^ndent on 
moisture as many of the family, ana may often 
be seen in good health and flowering profusely 
in a somewhat dry sitTiation. | 

Digitized by 


name of S. callosa. Many beautiful varieties 
have been raised from this species, amongst 
which are S. Fortunei, S. Bumalda and its 
variety S. B. Anthony Waterer, which bears 
flower-panicles of an exceptionally deep colour ; 
S. splendens, 8. rubra, 8. superba, and S. 
atro-sanguinea, are also all forms of S. 
japonica varying in the colour of their flowers. 



S. Lindleyana. 

8. j. alba is a dwarf white variety of this species, 
often not more than 1 foot or 18 inches in 
height. 

8. BULLATA is a dwarf shrub well fitted for a 
position in the rock garden. It bears clusters 


S. flagellifomiia. 

height of 3 feet, and bears white flowers slightly 
tinged with rose. Its leaves are dark-green 
with polished surfaces and are not unlike those 
of a Daphne. 

8. Lindleyana, from Nepaul, is one of the 
handsomest of the shrubby 8piraia8. Large 
bushes attain a height of over 12 feet, and often 
have a spread of 18 feet or 20 feet. Its great 
spreading flower-panicles are sometimes 2 feet in 
h ngth, wiih a breadth at their bases of consider¬ 
ably over a foot. These are most atttactive 
when a fine specimen is laden with their grace¬ 
ful plumes, which ate set off to the best 
advantage by the deeply-cut leafage. This 
Spirsui usually comes into flower a few days 
before 8. ariiefolia, but its ivory-white flower- 
> trusses last but a short time in perfection, 
i 8. Nobleana is a native of North America, 
and grows to a height of 3 feet. It bears flowers 
very similar to those of 8. Douglasi. 

8. oruLiFOLIA, from North America, is one of 
the giants of the Spiraea family, attaining a 
height of 12 feet. It takes its name from the 
re^emblance borne by its leaves to those of the 
Guelder Rose. It bears white flowers at mid- 
Eummer, which are succeeded by inflated seed- 
pods of a crimson tint. 

8. PRUNIFOLIA FLORE-PLENO, from China and 
I Japan, grows to a height of 4 feet and bears a 
' profusion of small double white flower-rosettes 
' that entirely smother the whole plant in a snowy 
I veil. It is an extremely handsome object when 
flowering thus freely, but is not always met with 
in such satisfactory condition. It is one of the 
I earliest species to bloom, often coming into 
flower in March, when a spell of severe weather 
is apt to play havoc with its display. 

I 8. Reevesiana fl -pl. is much like the laet- 
j named, but being later in flowering often escapes 
I the frosts that have been fatal to the beauty of 
its more precocious sister. 

I 8. SALiciFOLiA is an European plant growing 
to a height of 5 feet. It bears whitish blooms 
I suffused with pink, and has, as its name implies, 
VVillow-likefeliage. 

8. soiiBiFOLiA, a native of Siberia, attains a 
height of 6 feet, and bears terminal panicles of 
small white flowers. 

8. Thunbergi is a native of Japan, and grows 
to a height of 3 feet. It bears Email white 
flowers which clothe the whole length of the 
shoots, which are thin and wiry, and are pro¬ 
duced in dense masses. It is an early bloomer, 
often coming into flower in April. 

8. TRiLOBATA, from the Altaian Alps, grows 
to a height of 2 feet, and bears flattened clusters 
of white flowers. It usually blooms in May. 
The variety of this Spiraea known as 8. Van 
Houttei grows from 4 feet to .5 feet in height, 
and is an improvement^on the type. 
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Rxochorda (irandiklora, sometimes known 
as Spirrea grandiflora, and also under the 
English name of Pearl Bush, is a native of 
China, and attains a height of 10 feet. It is 
one of our loveliest hardy shrubs, and bears 
large snow-white flowers 2 inches in diameter 
during the month of May. 

Of herbaceous Spiraeas the beet known are :— 

S. Aruncus (the Goat’s-beard Meadow Sweet). 
—This, under favourable conditions, will attain 
a height of from 5 feet to 6 feet, and is one of 
the showiest of the section, bearing masses of 
erect ivory-white plumes early in July. In 
poor and dry ground it is incapable of assuming 
its rightful proportions, and is only seen at its 
best when planted in rich, deep soil. It is 
found in North America, Asia, and Europe. 

8. ASTiLBOiDES is a species lately introduced 
from Japan. It is of decided merit, and bears 
a many-branched inflorescence of ivory-white. 
It is essentially a moisture-loving plant, and is 
best suited for a position close to a running 
stream or pond. 

S. Filipkndula (Dropwort) is a British 
species from 1 foot to 2 feet in height. It bears 
loose panicles of yellowish-white flowers, and 
possesses pretty, deeply-cut. Fern-like foliage. 

S. nioANTEA is the largest of the herbaceous 
Meadow Sweets, and grows to a height of 
10 feet, producing large panicles of downy 
white flowers, but not in such profusion as 8. 
Anincus. Its foliage is large and palmate, and 
imparts a noble appearance to the plant. 

S. LOBATA (also known as S. venusta and as 
Queen of the Prairie) is a beautiful plant; a 
native of North America. It grows to a height 
of 5 feet, and produces bloom-panicles of rose- 
pink flowers, which, as the individual blossoms 
become fully expanded, are fleecy plumes of 
pale flesh colour. 

S. FALMATA, from Japan, grows to a height of 
4 feet, and bears panicles of rosy-crimson blos¬ 
soms. All the herbaceous species here enu- 


amiss. As its name implies, it is a native of 
Japan, and is perfectly hardy in the open air in 
this country. When growing by the water it 
will often attain a height of nearly 3 feet, and 
produces an abundance of the white flower- 
panicles that make it so useful a subject for the 


their fragrance, as is the white Jasmine 
and the Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Flammula), 
while the Mountain Clematis (C. montana) is 
delightful in the spring, with its myriads of 
white stars, and with this may bo associated the 
large-flowered Clematises of the lanuginosa, 
patens, and Jackmani sections, which with their 
varied tints of lavender and purple will carry 
the blooming season on till autumn. Rose 
W. A. Richardson is a rapid grower, but on hot 
walls in the south of England rarely produces 
blooms of the rightful apricot tint, the expanded 
blossoms assuming a parchment-like colour that 
is the reverse of pleasing. In such situations 
Reve d’Or, which is every whit as vigorous a 
grower, and whose flowers are always ofa lovely 
golden-fawn tint, is to be preferred, especially 
as its leafage is graceful and glossy, and almost 
evergreen. For the south-west the flowering 
climber par exc^ence is Solanum jasminoidea. 
This would, doubtless, alsi succeed with you. 
It is a very quickly-spreading plant, and will 
reach the eaves of a large house in three years. 
Not being absolutely hardy, it is liable to m cut 
back by hard frosts, but almost invariably breaks 
again in the spring. Last year a largo specimen 
in 8outh Devon, that covers the greater part of a 
house, commenced to flower in April ami 
flowered more and more profusely as the month 
wore on until, in September, it was a sheet cf 
pendent, white bloom-clusters, which gradually 
became fewer through November and December, 
but some of which were still noticeable beneath 
the eaves in mid-February, the plant in question 
having flowered during twelve consecutive 
months, a duration of time that no other climber 
can approach. This should be planted in the 
warmest and most sheltered position that you 
can provide, as, although it will stand 15 degs. 
or 20 degs. of frost without being killed, the less 
it is cut back the sooner it becomes the feature 
of the house throagh the summer and autumn 
months. 

Piantlrg a border {A. H. Appleio 7 i).— 

You could, as you suggest, plant two rows of 


S. Filipendula fl.-pl. 


provision of cut-flowers during the winter and 
early spring months. It may well be associated 
with the true Spirteas in the open garden, 
whsre, during its blooming period, it is an object 
of great beauty. 


Olimbera for house (A, P. TUhon),— 
V^ou can scarcely hope to have much blossom on 
flowering climbers planted on the north side of 
your house, and therefore on that exposuie 
[vies, Virginian Creepers, Aristolochia Sipho, 
or other climbing plants that are valuable on 
account of their foliage had better be planted ; 
the two last-nsmed, however, are deciduous. 
On the south and west walls climbers such as 
you name will flower freely. The common blue 
Passion-flower is an exceedingly rapid grower, 
and is delightful when covered with its starry 
blooms, and also in the autumn and winter, 
when thickly strung with its orange-golden 
fruits, that gleam like fairy lampsamongthe daik 
foliage. It also has the additional advantage of 
being practically evergreen, only losing its leaves 
in the spring just as it is starting into growth. 
The white variety, Constance E liot, is also a 
oretty flower. Wistaria sinensis is a charming 
flowering climber, especially decorative when 
bearing i»s fragrant lavender bloom-tassels in 
the spring. Its gracefully cut foliage always 
renders it an object of beauty when in leaf, 
oven after the flowering season is past. There 
is a white variety, and also one with very long 
flower racemes, called W. mullijaga, but 
neither is as ornamental as W. sinensis. When 
Wistarias make a good start they spread 
rapidly, but in many instances they remain 
almost stationary as regards growth for a 
number of years, and it is therefore desirable 
that every inducement should be afforded them 
at the time of planting by the provision of a 
deep and rich root-run to make rapid progress 
from the first. Jasminum nudiflorum is bright 
during the winter months, and is particularly 
effective when planted in conjunction with 
Cotoneaster microphylla, whoso crimson berries 
form a striking colour contrast with the gold of 
the^ Jasmine. This Octoneaster can ^ easily 
trained up the side of a house, and cottages in 
the south-west are to be seen covered with it to 
the eaves. In the same manner Pyrus j iponica 
and Crataegus Pyracantha, two subjects that 
you mention, though not strictly speaking 
climbers, make moot effective wall plants. 
Honeysuckles are, of course, valuable owing to 


S. {.risofolia. 


S. Aruncus. 


merated may be established in moist situationp 
lu the garden, where they will increase in sizr 
from year to year. 

AstUuBE JAPONicA so often passes as a Spiraea 
that a word or two ooncergrl^ it may 


Carnations in your long border. A friable loam 
is a good staple for these plants. LeaLsoil 
added to it will render it more retentive of 
moisture, while an addition of bone-meal and 
soot will insure its riQhpj^f)|.' ^ jVYiqP'ijotted hot- 


ooncerBrln] 
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bed maniire mav be used, provided this is not 
allowed to touch the roots, out with bone-meal 
this preoaution need not be observed. Early 
planting is important and may oommence in 
August, while it should certainly conclude in 
September. The soil is then warm, and the 
plants become thoroughly established before the 
cold weather sets in. If they are not planted 
until late autumn, the roots do not take hold of 
the soil and the frosts lift them out of the bed. 
If the weather is hot and dry at the time of 
planting, the soil about the roots must be kept 
moist by watering, or the roots will not per¬ 
meate it readily. Your Pansies, doubtless, 
failed owing to the heat and drought. Carna¬ 
tions, well-grown, should fill the border without 
the addition of other plants. 

Sweet Pea buds dyiu off (Sweet 
Pea) —Your dwarf Sweet Peas Cupid and Pink 
Cupid, which are growing in pots, are evidently 
not in good health, since they drop their buds 
before they expand. It is impossible, without 
further information, to assign a cause for this i 


quarters, which should have good drainage, as 
heavy or sta^ant moisture at the root is fatal 
to success. I). nudicaule does best in a raised 
position in the rock garden, where, if the seed¬ 
lings are well lookt^ after during their first 
year, they will become thoroughly established 
and bloom satisfactorily in succeeding seasons. 
D. cardinale may be grown in a lower position. 

Good Delphiniums 4 feet high {Lan- 
ca>iitian).—Oi late years the chief object of 
raisers of new Delphiniums has been to produce 
tall plants, many of the named varieties now in 
commerce b aring flower-spikes 9 feet and more 
in height when OTown in rich, deep soil and 
liberally fed. Dwarf growers such as jou 
require have, therefore, gone out of fashion. 
Naturally even the tallest varieties may be 
rendered comparatively dwarf if they are 
starved, but intentionally stunted plants are 
rarely satisfactory in general appearance, and 
all demzens of the garden should be allowed as 
far as possible to assume their natural propor¬ 
tions. The following are among the dwarfer of 


when in flower the free and profuse masses of its 
rather starry blossoms render it among the roost 
effective. Equally satisfactory is the topical 
species, though in the flowers alone there ia not 
a great difference, both kinds having soft or pale 
blue flowers, shading to white. 


EVERLASTING PEAS. 

These are splendid plants for giving a suppl}' 
of long stemmed blooms of brilliant ooloiue 
during the hottest and driest period of the 3 ear, 
when the Annual Sweet Peas fail to keep up 
the supply through drought, for the simple 
reason that the roots of the Eveilasiiog vttiie- 
ties are deep dowrn in the soil and oui of the 
reach of ordinary droughts, wh le the Annual 
Sweet Peas are amongst the first flowers to hold 
out signals cf distress when hot and dry 
I weather prevails. Although one may prolong 
their season by mulching and watering, thi y 
are fleet ing at the best, and a good supply of 
the Everlasting kinds will be found iLvaluabie 



Spirsa prunifolia flore-pleno. (Bee page 312.) 


failure, but the behaviour of the plants indicates 
that the roots are not performing their functions 
properly. Possibly the soil in the pots may 
have been kept too wet, and has consequently 
become sour, or some of the root-fibres may 
have perished, owing to the compost becoming 
too dry. The drainage may be defective, or the 
plants kept in too shady or too damp a position. 
As a rule, it is inadvisable to administer stimu¬ 
lants to plants that exhibit symptoms of ill- 
health, unless it is ascertained that their condi¬ 
tion has been induced by lack of nutriment, and 
even then the supplies given should be wtll- 
diluted and not strong. 

Delphlniam oardloale {M. C. R. ir ). 
—This is an annual, and not a perennial If your 
Delphinium is a scarlet perennial it is doubtless 
D. nudicaule. Both these species are natives of 
Galifornia, the former growing to a height of 
from .3 feet to 4 feet, and the latter from 1 foot 
to 18 inches. Both species are best raited from 
fresh seed sown in gentle heat in the early spring, 
the seedlings being potted on and planted out 
in the beginning of the summer. A porous 
compost shouldJee^mployed forrtheir ultimate 

LjO' 


the Delphiniums : Belladonna, azure-blue ; for- 
mosum, deep blue ; Falka, blue and mauve, 
with brown centre; Mark Twain, sky-blue; 
Royalty, lavender-blue ; Monsieur Porion, soft 
blue, shaded rose; Fantdme d’Orient, rose, 
edged light blue ; Henderson, rich gentian-blue ; 
Aureole, violet purple; Roland, violet, with 
white eye ; grandiflorum or sinense, dark blue ; 
g. plenum, a double form of the foregoing ; and 
g. album, its white variety. Some of the fore¬ 
going may possibly exceed a height of 4 feet in 
rich soil, but all are much dwarfer than the 
generality of hybiid D< Iphiniums. 
Oampanula garganioa hirsuta.— 

There are many merabera of this genus with 
larger flowers than this, but very few indeed 
that are more profuse in their flowering, and, 
being also of easy culture, there is no d)f!iculty 
in quickly forming good patches of it. The 
variety in question is perhaps best suited to the 
rock garden, or, at least, a nosition where the 
plant may freely develop and trail over stones 
or earth. Frequently excellent results follow 
the placing of this plant in the crevices of old 
walls, for which purpose it is well suited, and 


in July. I have at the present time some 6 no 
large masses of the pure white and ro«y-pink in 
full bloom, and the closer the bloom is cut the 
better, so as to prevent seed forming, as tbi^ 
very soon exhausts the plants. Ours are planted 
in a narrow border at the foot of a wall, about 
8 feet high, and they entirely cover it from ba*e 
to summit, and the roots are well down out of 
the reach of drought beneath a hard gravel 
walk. The qusnUry of bloom cut from a single 
clump is astonishing. In raising young plants 
I find that reedlings raised from the white 
variety cannot he relied upon to produce pure 
white flowering plants, as many of th(m vill 
revert to pink flowered sorts. The only way to 
make sure of having them true ia to get plant s 
from division of the old roots, or, what is better 
still, to get the young growths in spring, 
directly they push through the soil, and cut 
them oflf below the level of the ground. Insert 
them in single pots and treat them as cuttings, 
until well rooted, when they may be hardened 
off and planted out at once. They make fine 
clumps aft^” two or three years’ growth. 

Original 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Th* Pompon ChrjsaDthemums have never 
aitained the same popularity as the Japanese 
varieties. Many apeak highly of the large- 
flowered types, and of the Japanese in paitiou- 
lar, giving precedence to the latUr because of 
the great variety of form in which they are 
represented ; but there is little doubt, too, that 
the encouragement given by those responsible 
for the management of both local and national 
shows largely accounts for the Japanese Chrys¬ 
anthemums being the more popular. 

Take any schedule of prizes you like, and you 
will find, as a rule, but one clsss for Pompon 
Chrysanthemums. Even the National Chrys- 
anihemum Society, at their great November 
festival, have but two classes, while there are 
dozens of other olaeses devoted to the large- 
flowered Japanese, incurved, and Anemone 
kinds. There is a greater variety in the Pom¬ 
pon section than many are aware. 

The early and semi-early flowering kinds have 
certainly received more attention during recent 
years, their value for the 
open border hAving been 
discovered. The earliest 
kinds are known to some 
growers as summer flower¬ 
ing Chrysanthemump, but 
this description is hardly 
correct. A few good sorts 
blossom freely towards the 
end of August, just as 
many hardy flowers begin 
to fail. These are followed 
by a fine variety in Sep¬ 
tember, this type embrac¬ 
ing many plants of great 
merit, and represented by 
very small flowers, as weil 
as others of goodly pro¬ 
portions. This display is 
continued throughout Oc¬ 
tober, and should the 
weather be mild during 
this month, it is really 
surprising how bright and 
pleasing is the welcome 
display these plants create 
ouraoors. The early sorta 
av e seen to much greater 
advantage outdoors, 
although they do well in 
pots. The plants under 
the hardier treatment, as 

S lanted in the open bor¬ 
er, attain much larger 
proportions, and the colour 
of the fiowers in many 
instances is very rich. 

The warmer weather of 
late August and Septem¬ 
ber accounts for the loss 
of cclour in many of the 
flowers when theie plants 
are grown in pots and 
afterwards placw under 
glass to bloom. The sun’s 
influence has the tfleet cf bleaching the blos¬ 
soms, so that many of the roost delicate tints 
are altogether lost, and thoee flowers of a richer 
tint lose much of their charm owing to the same 
fact. I therefore heartily recommend for out¬ 
door culture the early and semi-early kinds, 
although a good batch of the semi-early varie¬ 
ties should be grown in pots to make a display 
in the greenhouse or conservatory during the 
latter half of October. 

It is a mistake to disbud the Pompons, and it 
is satisfactory to find that exhibitions are 
now being held in which sprays naturally 
grown are specially asked for. There is no 
comparison between the beauty and artistic 
appearance of disbudded blossoms acd those 
grown naturally. The former are distinctly 
stiff and formal, while sprays of blossoms grown 
naturally are very charming. 

The Anemone - Pompons, flowering during 
November and the earlier half of December, 
should be more considered; and if it were 
possible to exhibit a grand bank or group of 
these plants, grown without disbudding, or only 
partially disbudded, the effect would be delight¬ 
ful. They are of such decorative value, both as 
plants and also as ept^owers. There is some¬ 


thing very refined in the Anemone-Pompons 
when grown freely. Half-a-dozen sprays of 
this type of plant may be cut with long stems, 
and used to fill a tall vase for the decoration of • dwarf ; Lyon, rosy-j 
the house. ” * * 

Then there are the plants of the Snowdrop 
typo of flower, and others even smaller than 
these. To disbud such charming p’ants would 
be courting disaster, as their distinctive l)eauty 
is in the pretty button-like flowers, about an 
inch to 1^ inches in diameter, and grown freely. 

The publie at length are showing their apprecia¬ 
tion of these distinct and beautiful plants, and 
as the blossoms keep fresh for a long time, this 
is undoubtedly an additional merit. Last 
season a home full of this type of the plant was 
a perfect picture throughout November and 
December, and even as late as Christmas a 
welcome display was to be had. 

A point of particular interest is the dwarf 
character of most of the Pompon sorts, a busby 
and branching growth characterising most of 
them. They may be propagated at any time 
after the turn of the year, and if handsome 
plants are desired propagate in January. Many 
of the early-flowering aorta make grand pUnts 
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if cuttings are inserted as late as March, as once 
they become rooted, and care taken to avoid a 
check of any kind, they go ahead quickly. They 
should be planted outdoors about the third 
week in May, much depending on the season. 
Daring late jears early May has been a good 
time for the work, and if the plants are each 
allowed about 2 square feet to square feet to 
develop, a rich display should resuh. 

Regarding ihe lato October sorts, and those 
grown to flower indoors during November and 
December, the plants should he housed by the 
first week in Ojiober, or the frost may disfigure 
them. 

The following sorts are very besutiful— 

August - flowering sorts for outdoor 
CULTURE. —E-irly Blubh, soft rosy-blush, dwarf ; 
Flora, golden-yellow, dwarf and free ; Bronze 
Bride, reddish-bronze, dwarf; Edith Syratt, 
rich purple, dwarf and free, 


September-FLOWERING sorts for outdoor 
CULTURE.— Alice Batcher, red, suffused orange, 
splendid habit; Canari, lemon-yellow, free ai d 
dwarf ; Lyon, rosy-purple, grand habit; Mme. 
R. Lefort, fimbriated blorsoms, old gold, shaded 
red, very free and dwarf ; Mme. Oabus, resy- 
lilac and white, nice bushy habit; Mme. J. lli- 
vart, white tinted pink, dwarf and free ; Miss 
Davis, soft pink, bushy and free ; Mrs. Culling- 
ford, white, bu^hy and free ; Mr. Selby, lovely 
rosy.pink, very dwarf and profuse flowering ; 
Piercy’s Seedling, broi>/.‘i and yellow, dwarf and 
free; and Strathmeath, rose-pink, bushy and 
free. 

October sorts for outdoors or pots.— 
Soeur Melanie, pure white, large and free (see 
illustration) ; Crimson Pi^oocit^, crimson 
tipped gold, very free and bushy ; Mme. A. 
Colmiche, reddish - orange, with fimbriated 
florets; Martinmas, pink with silvery reverse, 
good habit and free; Mons. A. Berlaut, red 
shaded purple and tipped gold, fimbriated; 
Yellow (^m, oranpe-yellow, fimbriated florets, 
nice habit; and Howard H. Crane, crimson 
tipped gf'ld. 

November sorts for pot culture. — 
Wdliam Westake, golden- 
yellow ; Mile. Elise Dor- 
dan, soft lilac ; President, 
rony - crimson ; Rubra 
Peifecta, magenta-crim¬ 
son ; William Keomdy, 
crimson amaranth; Nellie 
Rainford, buff - yellow ; 
Mile. Martha, white; 
Golden Mile. Martha, 
golden-yellow ; Comte de 
!Morny, bright purph; 
Florence Carr, deep bror ze 
tipped gold ; Blaclr Doug- 
las, dark crimson; and 
Prince of Orange, light 
orange-amber. 

Anemone - Pompons. — 
Antonias, golden-yellow ; 
Emily Rowbottom, 
creamy - white ; Marie 
Stuart, pale lilac and 
yellow disc; Calliope, 
ruby-red ; Bessie Flight, 
light rosy-lilac; Astrea, 
lilac and blush; Mme. 
Challenge, blush and 
sulphur disc ; Miss Night¬ 
ingale, blush, lemon-yel¬ 
low disc; Marguerite de 
Coi, blush, yellow disc; 
and Mr. Astie, golden- 
yellow. 

Miniature - flowered 
SORTS.— Snowdrop, white, 
dwarf and free ; Primrose 
League, yellow, sport 
from last - named ; Miss 
Gertie Waterer, blush- 
white tipped rosy-violfcl ; 
Lune Fleurie, orange- 
yellow; Victorine, daik 
brown ; Marion, orange ; 
Dolly, pale canary-yellow; 
and Yellow Gem, yellow, 
E. G. 


fimbriated petals. 


Fuchsia procumbens.— This is a charming plant 
for baskeis or haoKing pots, with its beautiful drooping 
branches and small round foliage covered with curious 
flowers, succeeded by bright magenta-coloured berries. It 
ii of easy culture in any light rich eoil and in a greenhouse 
temperature. It should be grown by ail lovers of basket 
or trailing planU.—W. A. S. 

New Zealand Flax In fruit.— We have received 
from Mrs. BaUlie, of Filleigh, CbadMgb, Newton Abbot, % 
fruit of the New Zealand Flax (Pbonrium tenax). Mrs. 
BaiHie mentions that the plant has thrown up two long 
Bfikes about 8 feet or 9 feet high, and a third one much 
shorter. They are all no«v covered «ith pods, which look 
as though they might ripen if this hot weather continues. 

Oampanula Ellatines.— Good plants of 
this pretty species are by no means common in 
hardy plant co'lectioDP, a fact which is in a 
measure due to the frail nature of the etems 
miniature I and growths that appear lo emanate mostly 
Japanese fiower ; Fiberta, rich canary yellow, from a central stem, as in C. fragilis, and are 
free, dwarf, and compact; Golden Fleece,' very liable to snap off. The flower individually 


golden-yellow, becoming paler with age; 
Jaointha, rosy-lilao, bu^y ; Little Bob (syn. 
Scarlet Gem), brick-red, pretty and effective ; 
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cp^^lowers. i here is 

Go gle 


is small, yet one of the most intense of the blue 
shades, indeed almost violet-blue as it expands. 
, For the reason stated it is best if given a 
Mme. Picoui, roey-lilao, liushy and free ; and | sheltered place in the rock garden in a position 
Ti reador, red, lipped orargA, free and bushy. as free as possible froin|rough winds. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

PRIMULA OBCONICA POISONOUS. 

TO THB EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I note a communication from E. V. 
Roberts in your issue of July U concerning 
poisoning by Primula obconica. It is not the 
pollen, but the tiny bristles covering the flower- 
stems which do the mischief—in my own case, 
at least—and 1 have seen very serious cases of 
poisoning caused by grasping these stems, hence 
I aid vise people to beware of the cut blooms. 1 
am proof agaiust the poison Ivy (Rhus Toxioo- 
dendron), but dare not touch Primula oboonica. 

Emily Taplin Royle, New York, 

—— 1 was much interested in the account 
(see page 287) of this useful plant causing 
irritation to the skin, and although I 
would not go so far as to say it would cause 
“ erysipelfiis,” I know full well that the leaves 
will set up an unpleasant tingling of the 
skin if they come in contact with the tender 
part of the arms. I am not afraid of thoir 
hurting my hands, for they are too much 
hardened with work, but I can corroborate 
what the Editorsays—thatChioese Primulas and 
other plants with rough foliage will sling the 
flesh severely—for last summer I was carrying 
some rather tall plants of Nicotiana atliaia in my 
arms, and the leaves came in contact with the 
soft skin, where I felt a sting, as of Nettles, 
which brought up a rash that lasted for several 
weeks before the colour died away. I attributed 
this to being very hot at the time, and aUhough 
I should not think of discarding any pi mt that 
was worth cultivating because it had a stinging 
propensity, I am quite confident that many 
plants besides Primula oboonica will do the 
same. J. Groom, Oo^port. 


FRUIT, 

STRAWBERRIES IN CASKS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir,— For the last three years I have tried 
Strawberry plants in casks, exactly as your corre¬ 
spondent “ Ellenborough Rectory” describes, 
excepting that the holes in mv cask are 1J inches, 
but each season I have failed, and so have four 
of my neighbours. The plants grow well, 
excepting the two lowest rows and these die off, 
the other plants give a quantity of small fruit 
and these do not ever come to maturity—they 
blacken and perish. I have burnt out my oask 
twice, washed all the paraffin out with soda. I 
have ventilated the centre of the cask, and I 
have large holes in the bottom, which is raised 
on bricks. 1 have put plenty of drainage with 
the plants. Something is wrong, and we cannot 
tell what it is. Perhaps the holes are not large 
enough, but the young plants grow well for a 
time, and perhaps the cask should not be in full 
sun, for I have felt it very hot at times. I 
should like to hear from some one who has 
really had good results, for on paper the idea 
is excellent, but four of ns have quite failed in 
practice. Perhaps by your aid we can clear up 
the mystery. 

H. W. Price, Amhlecote^ Cobham, Surrey. , 


Bismark Apple.— This is one of the 
finest Apples in cultivation, and likely to be 
planted by the thousand when it is well known 
It has come to us from Tasmania. I have some 
quite small trees grown as natural shaped 
btuhes. Every year they have carried a good 
crop, although Apples have been very thin on 
other kinds. This season the crop is more 
regular, but sadly in need of rain, and Bismark 
is again quite loaded. Although a large, rich- 
coloured fruit, the trees are not at all gross in 
growth, and might be grown in the smallest 
garden.—J. G , Go<port. 

Cherry-trees fatllngr to set their 
ft*ait {E. R. A .).—Although in the majority 
of oases this is owing to spring frosts, there may 
b!) a deficiency of lime in the soil. You can do 
no harm in affording a dressing of the latter in 
the autumn at the rate of 6 oz. or 8 oz. to the 
square yard. Much good is done to these and 
other fruit-trees by a good application of liquid- 
manure in winter. In the spring much may be 
done to counteract the evil of spring frosts if 
the trees be well syringed with cold water before 
sunrise each morning foUpwing a fros|. You 
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must also see that the roots do not suflTer from 
drotmht at any time, especially when the trees 
are m>werlDg and for a few weeks after. These 
remarks would also apply to other stone fruits. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Sprays of Peas infested {Miss Haig). 
—After a most careful examination of the 
sprays of the Peas that you sent I was unable 
to find any of the “ maggots or wriggling blaok- 
flies ” that you spoke of, nor could I see any 
signs of the flowers being eaten, but they are 
certainly attacked by some fungus, though the 
sprays were so shrivelled that I oould not say 
what it is. I should at once out off and burn 
all the affected parts, and when the crop is off 
pull up the haulm at once and bum it. Do not 

f row Peas on the same ground again next year. 

robably if the weather is more propitious next 
season you will not be troubled with the pest. 
-G. S. S. 

Oaterplllara {O. E. H.). — The smill 
caterpillars you sent are so young that I cannot 
•ay exactly to what species they belong, but 
they are the caterpillars of a moth belonging to 
the fam'ly Geometridm. You might kill them 
by washing or syringing the plants with paraffin 
emulsion or almost any insecticide mixed with 
soft-soap. You mw be quite sure that the 
liquid-mmure ^ou have l^n using has had 
nothing to do with the appearance of thd cater¬ 
pillars.—G. 8. 8. 

Carnation buds affected (A. W. Chen- 
wode ).—I cannot say what is the matter with 
the buds of your Carnations, but I presume that 
they are attacked by some fungus, unless a cold 
draught has caused them to wither in that pecu¬ 
liar way. I should at once pick off all the 
infested buds and bum them, as they can be of 
no use, and are only unsightly on the plants. 
If a fungus is the cause burning them may 
prevent it from spreading.—G. 8. 8. 

Chrysanthemum leaves diseased 
\{Chr}j.'<in*hemnm Blight ).—The leaves of your 
Chrysanthemums are evidently attacked by a 
fungus, but it is not in a condition in which I 
can name it. You cannot do wrong, however, 
in picking off the infested leaves and burning 
them, and then spraying the remainder 
while there are any signs of the disease onoe a 
week with “ Bjrdeaux-mixture.” Do not take 
cuttings from the diseased plants.—G. 8. 8. 

Caterpillars and fumigation ( W. M. G.) 
—You cannot get rid of the caterpillars out 
of your house by fumigation. You do not say 
what plants they are feeding on, or give one 
any idea what kind they are. Of course the moat 
effectual way of destroying them is by picking 
them off by hand, and if they are of any con¬ 
siderable Ei/.s there is not muon else to be done, 
as syiinging the plants with sm insecticide is not 
of much use unless you use Paris-green, which 
would probably be too strong for many green¬ 
house plants, but you give so little iuforniili m 
that it is very diffioulc to advise you. If you 
send some of the caterpillars and say on^what 
plants they are feeding, I will do my best to help 
you.—G. 8. 8. 

DdBtroylng moles (Perplexed).—Y om 
cannot do better than trap the moles. It is 
quite true that the traps do not require baiting, 
as they are set in the run in such a manner that 
when tho mole passes along the spring is 
released and it is caught. Setting the] trap 
properly requires some art, and it wouldjjtake 
too long to describe the proper way in a note, 
but anyone who has had any practice in catch¬ 
ing moles would show you how to do it in a few 
minutes, and much more effectively than I 
oould by description. I may tell you for your 
consolation that probably the mole has done an 
immense amount of good while travelling about 
your beds, for moles only feed on grubs, wire- 
worms, and worms, though I must admit thny 
are not good gardeners, and may gnaw through 
ohe roots of a plant if in the way when making 
their runs.—G. S. S. 


Royal Gardeners’ Orpnan Fand.— 

The annuU dinner of this dosorving gardening 
charity for the support of orphans of gardeners 
took place a few days ago at the Hotel Metropole. 
SirRemnald Hanson, Bart, M.P., in the chair. A 
sum of nearly £700 was oolleoted, but insufficient 
to meet the wants of many oandidates. Those 


who wish to know more of this Fund, instituted 
in the Jubilee of 1887, and with the Princess of 
Wales as patroness, can obtain partioulars from 
the secretary, Mr. B. Wynne, 8, Daue’s-oourt, 
Clement’s Inn, Strand, London. It deserves 
support. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


^ Questions.- Qtitfrin end a/rmoen are inaerted in 
OAROwnna/rM (^charge if eorreapondente foUotothe rule* 
here laid d^iwnfor thetr ^idanoe. All corntnanicodione 
for insertion shotcld be dearly and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, ana addreteed to the Editor of 
QARDBirofa, 57, Sovkthampton - dreet, Cooent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLMHKR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query it sent, 
sack should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
Queries should be repeated. Correspondents shoiUd bear 
in mind that, as OARDKimie has to oe sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be repHad to 
in the issue immediately following the reoeipt of their 
eommunicalion. 

Answers (which, with the exception oj such at cannot 
well be classified, wiU be found in their different detri¬ 
ments) should always bear the nwnber and title placeil 
aaainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oolige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the loeaUties in 
which their experience is gained. CorresponderUs who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDKXDfa should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Correspondents must 

look through the udiole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as som* require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respectioe departments. Anstoers 
cannot always be given the toeek after the queries are 
received, but there w as little delay as oossible in dealing 
wUh them. 

To the following queries hri^ r^iu ors ytuen, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they he able to offer addUionaU advice on 
the various subjects. 

1017— Twin Oaonmber fM.).—Ws give rd illas- 
tratioD of a curious OucumberksimilM to the one you hive 
sent. This is simply, of course, an ahnonuRl form and not 



a fixed variety. It is seldom that Oucumbera behave in 
this strange way, but freaks or abnormsl developments 
are by no means uncommon in the case of tome 
vegetablee. 

1018—Fongrus-eaten Plums (H. S.).—We have 
not seen at any time, except; when injarei ^ua aco.i^id 
from some other cause, Plum'f eo covered with fungus i ■ 
yonre. It is largely due, no doubt, to that prime oause 
of most of the iUs which affect Iruiui; &he uee roou nave 
down into sour, poor subsoil, and henoe cannot obtain 
requisito food elements for the fruita No doubt it 
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would be of great benefit to the tree to lilt It carefully in 
October and replant, removing some of the bottom soil, 
throwing the top soil to the bottom, and replacing that 
with fresh, adding lime rubbish, which i? badly needed, 
wood-aehes, and some soot well mixed. Then mulch the 
roots for the winter with long manure. Before replanting 
wash the wall well with strong hot scda water, and after¬ 
wards syringe it with boiling water to kill fungus rpores 
harbouring in the wall. 

1019- Superlative Raspberries {Anuxtcnr).— 
Your soil must be ver) detkient in some needful elements 
to the health of the Raspberry plants, and if you try again 
with this variety, for it is the finest of all, and usually 
does well, hive a good (juantity of chalk added, or failing 
that, then give it a dressing of fresh lime, put down in 
heajM at the rate of one bushel per rod. Cover up with 
soil, let it slack, then strew it evenly over the ground, and 
fork it in. Do that after the soil has been trenched and 
well manured. Do not use cow-dung, but stable-manure, 
half decayed, when you fork in the lime, then proceed to 
plant your canes In the spring give a dressing of Kainit, 
as the soil feeems to need potash. These manurrs should 
i-orrect the evil and give you good crops. 

1020— Ivy leaves withered ('•/oj/l—The smallness 
of the leaves of your golden Ivy leads to the infeirnce 
that the roots are in very poor soil, and are suffering from 
drought; of course, there may be some local cause also, 
such as smoke or foul gases, of which we are told nothing. 
Golden Ivy leaves are naturally thin, because so deficient 
in chlorophyll, and the fierce sun-heat may help to scorch 
them. Still, the defect is no doubt primarily due to 
poverty of soil, which needs some manure to help the 
roets. 

1021 - Decaying Aepidletra leaves ( 

It you think that your Aspidistra leaves are attacked by 
red-spider, certainly you can cleanse them by laying the 
p’ant on its side on a table, and then thoroughly washing 
( sch leaf with strong sospy water, and after drying them 
rub (hem with a parttfio rag. But it seems probable that 
ihe plants have well filled the pots and exhausted the 
soil, and need to be turned out, divided into three, and 
lie repotted in fresh soil and i^ts. That would cause 
quite new strong lesfoge to form, and it would be free 
from the spots now seen on yours. 

1022—Sea Holly (Marine).—The plant sou have 
found on the lea coast is the British Sea Holly (Eryngium 
maritimum), a very interesting plant, with leaves like 
thoee of the Holly semewbat, and a bice flower head. 



A Sea Holly. 


The Sea Hollies form an interesting family for dry soils. 
Eryngium amethystinum, alpinum, and Olivierianum 
ore some of the more important, but we have written of 
this family in Oirouimq reoently. 

1023— Plantlncr finilt-treeg (J. H. B.;.—When 
next you ask questions ulease send the query simply 
without special note. We always welcome short, pithy 
questions, as they take so little time to real. In the case 
of fixing wires for espalier Apples and Pears, something 
depends on the height of the tree stems from the ground 
before the side branches break out. But generally' from 
14 inches to 15 inches is a very good height, as fruits too 
close to the ground are apt to become splashed. The 
wires above should be from 10 inches to 12 inches opart, 
but if you do your own troioing we advise 10 inches, 
though some persons come even closer. But in a height 
of .5 feet you would get about six branches, and that would 
be a fair quantity from an espalier tree. 

1024— BMichsla Phenomenal sporting {0. B.). 
—The fine double Fuchsia Fbenomenai sports free!}’, as 
yours has. It has sported from the blue corolla to both 
ro^ and white with Mr. H. Cannell, of Swanley, for 
several years. That your rose-coloured form should sport 
to both the blue and the white form is but a case of 
reversion. The white sport came first, and then the 
rose-coloured one. They all the same make three distinct 
vsiieties, os colours in the flowers determine distinctness 
in the variety. 

1025— Mulberries In pots (-<1. /?).—Certainly 
Mulberries may be grown in bush form in pots raised from 
layers or cuttings, but the pots should be of good sizs—say 
at least 10 iuches across. The .Mulberry likes a compost of 
good turfy loam, sonie old decayed hot-bed manure, and 
‘tome mortar rubbish or wood-ashes. Of course, a few 
years have to elapse ere small plants become strong fruit¬ 
ing bushes. Once they get into fruiting condition they 
may be gently placed under gloss. The bushes will need 
oocosional thinning with a knife, and a few strong 
branches may need some shortening back. The bushes, os 
a rule, once well established, may remain in the pots two 
years, but will need some time after potting occasional 
waterings with liquid-manure. 

1026— White Pelargoniums [A. C \—L% Cygne is 
a white double Zonal. When petals are discolourra it is 
usually the result of age or Indifferent cultivation. As 
to Queen of Whites, the pipe vary in size according to 
the excellence or otherwise oJrtBacnlture. 1 
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1027— Cheddar Pink (Dianthus cjbsIus) (Timan).— 
This is a neat and pretty dwarf Pink, the fragrant and 
rosv flowers appearing in spring, on etems 6 inches high, 
and in good soil sometimes taller. This Pink requires 
eculiar treatment, os in winter it perishes in the ordinary 
order, while quite happy on an old wail It is a native 
of Europe and Britain (the ro'k? at Cheddar, in Somer- 



The Clieddar Pink (Diaiitlms exsius). 


sethbire). To etrUblish it on the top or auy part of an old 
wall sow the seeds on the wall in a little cushion of Moss, 
if fuch exists, or, if not, place a little earth in a chink 
with the seed, and it may also be grown upon the rock 
garden, in firm calcareous or gritty earth, placed in a 
chink between two email rocks. 

i02S-Glorlosa bulbs not growing [G. E. W.).— 
Bulbs of Qloriosa superba should oe put into pots large or 
small according to tneir size. March is the proper time for 
repotting. Uje a compost of pe<^t, loam, old hot-bed 
manure, leaf-soil, and sand. Put the bulbs with the 
portioDB farthest from the old root uppermost in the soil, 
and about 1 inch under the surface. Allow powth to be 
made before giving w'ater, then stand the bulbs in a good 
moist warmth to induce free growth. You will be able to 
judge how far y ou may have treated yours in accordance 
with these requirements. When the leaves turn yellow, 
water very sparingly, and gradually dry off the soil, 
leaving the bulbs in the pots for the winter. 

1029— Destroying sparrows (BrecJiui).—3purowe 
are such crafty birds that there is little hope of getting 
rid of them by traps. Your best way is to have them shot, 
for they are often uestructive in gardens and fields. Either 
net over everything you wish to preserve from them or 
have them shot Y'ou must not use poison. 

1030— Various (Quix) —Deep trenching the soil and 
adding to bury into it a good dressing of manure is the 
best preparation for Strawberry-beds. Good varieties of 
Strawberries are Royal Sovereign, Sir J. Paxton, Countess, 
and Latest of All. These follow in succ ession. Rasp¬ 
berry-canes that have fruited may be cut dean out at 
once, if the fruiting is over, to make room for the young 
canes or suckers now growing to make the fruiting canes 
for next year, doing the same every year. If your 
Currant and Gooseberry-buehes are so okl and worthless 
better grub them out and rt plant young one& Soill, these 
latter will not produce much fruit under three years. 
Lee’s Champion and Carter’s Prolific are good Black 
Currants; Raby Castle and Red Cherry, flue reds. Good 
Gooseberries are Golden Drop, Lancashire Lad, Mrhite- 
smith, and Industry. The Plum, Pear, and Cherry-trees 
you mention as being cut down to within 2 feet from the 
ground may have been so cut below the graft, or bud 
union. If BO they are worthless. If cut above them, 
preserve the shoots now made, and shorten them back to 
one-half their length in the winter to render them bushy. 
All shoots that have broken out below’ the bud union 
should be pulled or cut clean away. You bad better make 
no attempt at budding or grafting, but purchase such 
trees as you may want from a nursery next winter. 

1031— Meadow Saffrons or Oolohloums (It.). 
—Toucan plant these at once, in sheltered bays in the 
rock-garden, in the Grars, or in some spot not tootxposed. 
As the flowers appear in late autumn, when i xposed they 
get buffeted aloir, with wirdp, and as rains at the flower- 



Meadow Saffrons. 


iog season are sometimes very heavy, a groundwork of 
some carpeting plant prevents soil from splashing up and 
spoiling the petals. 

1032— Mannrlnfif Vines (UamOnrah). — Probably 
no Vine manure is more widely used than Thomson's. 
This you may order from any of the Glasgow seedsmen or 
manure merchants. You want but a small quantity’, 
although you can use surplus for other fruits. We should 
employ it at the rate of 3 os. per square yard sprinkled 


over the surface, then scraped about with a sharp-pointed 
fork to help bury it, and water should be given to wash it 
well in every other day. Give a similar dressing three 
weeks later, and yet a third one till the berries begin to 
colour. You ^11 find some fire - heat will greatly 
help you to ripen and swell the Grapes so soon as 
the nights begin to get cold. The colouring time is the 
most critical period. No doubt it will benefit the Grapes 
to give the border a good watering at once, putting some 
long-manure over it. 

1033- The largest Bean (S. 5.;.-Which kind of 
Beau do you mean when you ask which is the largest ? 
Do you mean Longpod or Runner? You should be more 
explicit. The finest of Longpod Beans are Exhibition 
Ivongpod and Leviathan. Tne finest of Runner Beans 
are Best of All and Ne Plus L’llrafor length, and the Czar 
and Giant Titan for breadth. The finest Carrot is the New 
Intermediate Exhibition, and the longest the Long Surrey. 
We cannot recommend any one seed firm above another, 
f you will write to any eminent seed firm you shou'd get 

what you desire But you must reniemtHr that deep 
(ultivation, liberal manuring, thin sowing, and good 
thinning later, with Gonstant hoeing and watering, are 
the chief means of procuring prizes. 

1034- Diseased Tomatoes {E. W. /I.)—Should 
you have occasion to send anything of a roft na' ure pleare 
put it Into a wooden or tin box, as your Tomatoes were 
smashed flat, and quite out of recognition. Si ill, we 
were enabled to see that they had been badly attacked by 
the fungus commonly known as the black spot This is 
caused by a fungus, which seems invariably to originate in 
the decaying flower, probably at the first due to damp ; 
then, as the fruit increases, develops into the black spots 
seen. Whenever thus found the fruits should l>e at once 
gathered and rlestroyed. The pipes should be heated once 
a week in the evening, and be coated over with a wash of 
milk and sulphur, the house have ample ventilation in 
the day, and some top air on other rights wh>l >t dry. 
The plants may also be dusted with sulphur, m hi.h a li in 
time fall off. 

1035- Carnation that cannot be layered 
{Mrs. Ctioper). —You can lift and pot your Carnation plant 
which is too small to layer in exactly the same r> anner as 
you do your rooted layers in the autumn, and bring it 
under gloss for the winter. Dj not use too large a pot, 
but one that will ju^t easily hold the ball of roots —K. 

1030-LiOve-lles-bleedlng iT. ir.).—The botanical 
name of th’s is Amarantus caudatus, also known as 



A Ixive-lies-hlcediiig (.\m.arant’.i8 caudiiiiia). 


Prince’s Feathers. It is an annual, and easily known by 
its long pendent crimson spikes The little accompanying 
illustration will show its character. 

1037— Plants for greenhouse (Stirliiufy—Do not 
attempt to grow Malmaison Carnation in a house with 
Ferns. You would certainly fail. You should try’ simpler 
plants,such as Fuchsias, Abutilons, M irgueriles, Petunias, 
Begonias, a few Zonal Pelargoniums, Balsams, C'elosias, 
Coleuses, Palms, Aspidistras, and some few other things 
of similar nature. You do not want fire-heat at this time 
of the pear, but so soon as the summer heat goes then 
such aid is needed. Fc^rns generally thrive best in shade, 
whilst floweiing plants like ample light. 

1038— Crimson Rhododendron seedlings 
(7. G./—As soon as you can handle your Rhododendron 
seedlings prick them off into a prepared bed of sandy 
peat, the Up layrr being carefully sifted and iho surface 
made smooth. In this they should be planted 4 inches 
apart each w’ay, and may remain in the same position for 
two years, when they should be transplanted.—F. 

1039— Peach-leaves blistered iH'. /().—Your 
Peach-tree is no doubt in a very had way. It Is most 
certain that not only are the leaves badly attacked w’lth 
aphis, bu* also with a fungus which is withering them up 
at d causing them to fall, leaving the shoots hire and 
worthless. At once you should svnnge the tree hard with 
soft-soap and (juossia-chips in sclutiuo, rather thick, then 
smother the tree with sulphur, letting it remain a few 
days, then thoroughly w’ash it off with clean water. In 
the winter syringe the tree and wall twice with a solution 
of potash and caustic soda—1 oz. of each to 2 gallons of 
water. But no doubt the roots are in bad soil, and the 
tree needs lifting and replanting. 

1010— Jobbing gardeners {Arbroath).—A needful 
element of success to a jobbing gardener is that there shall 
be in his locality numerous villa gardens, such os may 
need attention but one or two days ]^r week. If you have 
such, and there is a deficiency of such gardeners in your 
town, then there should be a good opening. Wages vary 
in diverse localities. Ixindonw’arda they range from 4s. to 
48. 6d. per day. Gardens are often contracted for to be kept 
well cared-for by month, quarter, or year, but it is 
entirely a matter for personal ariangement. Too often 
jobbing gardeners are not honest, and do little work. 
They also like, when they’ purchase, to charge a heavy 
commission on it. So much depends on a man’s honesty 

.„d indu.t,y. Original from 
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1041— Heating small gremhoxuBiSuvun^town). 
—STe cannot recommend the heating apparatus of anyone 
in particular. Write for price to one of the advertisers of 
the settings found in our columns. If you emplov gas as 
the heating medium, you must have a small boiler with 
hot<water-plpes. In that way the gas need not be con¬ 
sumed in tbe house, as that is offensive and harmful. It 
is a great advantage to employ gas, hut you must have a 
good-sized burner that enough heat may be furnUhed, 
especially in hard weather, when the warming capacity of 
all these small heating apparatuses is severely tried, and 
lamps commonly tail absolutely. 

1042— Seedling Lychnischalcedonlca(d.Jf C.) 
—If your seedling of L>chois chalcedonica is of a really 
clear salmon coU>ur, it should be valuable. Grow tne 


from the appearance of the berries, literally browned and 
soft. Just as if dipped into boiling water, that the house 
must have in the morning, before air was given, become 
overheated by the sun’s rays, and whilst the berries were 
saturated in the moisture nnerated by shutting up the 
house, with a damp floor, which as vapour settling on the 
Vines, condensed and became dew or water. This sort of 
thing commonly produoes scald, and it is best obviated by 
giving some top air to the house ail night. Roots got into 
deep and poor soil may help to this appearance. 

1049-Gloxinias (ReJ.—That the edges of the petals 
of your Gloxinia flowers hang over, as you say, and are 
limp, may be due to extreme tbianess of the texture of 
the flowers. Light ones commonly have greater thinness 
than dark ones. Still further these dark ones com- 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*•* «nmmmication$ mpedting pUuU$ or fruiU 
tent to name $hoxUd aeeompany the jHWval, sokteA 

should be addressed to the Bditoe ef GAanmnie Illus- 
TRATSO, S7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
them six specimens to be sent at one time, 

Nameaof plants.—R. H. R.—The flowers were far 

too much out of character to name.- John Coidts .— 

It is your own fault the flowers and plants you send are 
not named. Fuchsias must be sent to someone who grows 
a collection for comparison, such as Mr. Cannell, of 
Swanley. The Ferns you did not number, so that we can¬ 
not name them. You would not be able to recognise them 


from seed. Of course, you wiU have to flower the seed¬ 
lings before you can tell if they are true to colour. 

1043— Purple Salvia (d. W. Thomas).—Beyond the 
fact that the plant, of which you send a flower-shoot 
hopelessly crushed and withers, is a Salvia of some 
description, bearing blossoms of some shade of blue or j 
purple, it is impossible to afford you any information. 
Flowers for ident’fication should be packed so that they 
arrive with leaves fresh and unCrushed and blooms unin¬ 
jured. The genus Salvia is a very large one, consisting 
of about 460 species, and yon give no clue as to whether 
the plant you wished named is an annual or perennial, or 
what your treatment has been. 

1044— Oatalpa blgnonloldea (D —This is the 
Indian Bean-tree, so called on account of the shape of the 
seed-pods. The tree is a very precious one in Eoglish 
nrdens, and is charming on a lawn, and here i s spread¬ 
ing growth and floe bold foliage can be seen to advantage, 
whilst the spikes of flowers which appear in August 
remind one cf those of the Horae Ohestnuc. It is a tree 


light ones often are reflexed or drooping. If yours droop 
over to flag, the assumption la that the plants ars too 
dry, but that mav not be so all the same. You bad better 
examine the condltiou of the soil, If yon can, by turning 
one or two plants out of the pots. They may even suffer 
in the same way because too wet. 

lO'iO-Diseased Pean {Mrs. T.)-It is evident that 
your Pear-tree is very badly infested with the fungua 
known as the Pear-leaf rust. It is a fungus most dilflcult 
to deal with, because the my'celium lives in the interior of 
the leaf, or between the upper and lower cuticle. Such 
a tree as yours it is commonly advi led to root out and burn. 
Oertainly every badly-affect^ leaf should be gathered and 
burnt, as each one will, if allowed to stay, become a nursery 
for other fungus spores next year. It is very probable 
that if you were to syringe the tree with water Just off the 
I boil, very freely, you would do much to kill the fungus 
and the tree no harm. Also the tree would be benefited 
If lifted and replanted next October, adding some fresh 
I soil, lime rubbish, and wood-ashes, replanting the roots 



C, J. if.—The flower had almost withered up. There are 
so many Camatlons, seedling and otherwise, that it Is im¬ 
possible to name from a single bloom any particular kind. 
- W. X Whde.—the large spotted leaf is that of the com¬ 
mon Lungwort (Pulmonsria ofiidnalls). The others were 
smashed flat. It is only fair to us to pack flowers intended 
for name carefully in a box, not to press them together in 
the letter We could scarcely decipher the letter because 

of the stains of flowers and leavea-R.—1, Aaclepias 

curassavica; 2, Please send fruit or flower. Wild Pinks 

were charming.- W. Wakeby.—l, Echinope spfasrooe- 

phalus; 2, Booconia cordata; S, Veronica sploata ; 4, Cam- 
panuU of some kind, but flowers wi'hered; 5, Anchusa 

italics ;d,Oentaurea mcntana alba.-RHn.—Desfontainea 

spinosa — Miss Brennan.— 1, Asclepias curassavica; 

2, Sedum album; S, Dianthu-i deltoldes.- C. W. K. — 

Iva xanthifolia.-HornAam.—A 1strmmeria aurea, one of 

the Peruvian Lilits.- F C. Vincell —1, Periploca gracs; 

2, Erigeron speciosus; 3, Thujs Lobbi.- Larnerton. — 

Salvi.» Hormlnum.- Mrs. Orem —The name of the shrub 

is Spiraa arinfolia. It may be freely propagated by oat- 
tings of this year's wood, planted in a somewhat shaded 
border in September. Dig the ground deeply, and mix in 
some road-grit. The cuttings should be about 7 inches or 
8 inches long, 4 inches or 5 inches being burled in the 
ground and securely fastened. They will be fit to trans- 

fdant the following autumn.- J. Oorman.—!, Weigela 

Candida ; 2, Not recognised. Please send a fra^r sf^- 
men, and packed as advised in Uardknuio iLtcsTRann. 

- George Bane. — Catananche cmrulea - J. N. 

Alcock -Unfortunately the plant had shrivelled its petals. 
Please see replies to other correspondents about sending 

Oaroation flowers for name- J W. T. —1, TradescantiA 

virginica; 2, Hemerocallis Middendorflana; 3, Delpbioinm 
AJacis (annual); 4, Spinaa Aruncus——Oofoo —The Pea 
is Lathyrus rotundlfolius. The larger yellow flower is 
Lysimachia vulgaris, and the smaller yellow appears to bo 

a side shoot of the former.- Ramsay.—too. must please 

send better specimena- Mrs. Lloyd Saunders —Zepby- 

ranthes carinata- O. S—We should, of oourse. have 

been extremely glad ro name ihe flowers, but you did not 

number them.- U. T — Your Roae is the old and 

favourite climber Gloire de D Jon. It is one of the best rf 

its kind for constant flowering.- Recuier.—lt woult 

have helped us to distinguish your Roee better had you 
given some information as to its habit. 8o many Roses, 
though diverse in habit, produce flowers that in a semi- 
faded condition, such as yours were when they reached us, 
are very much alike. But Judging by the appearance of 
the growth, we regard It as a semi-climber, and think 
that 1C is the old Djvonlensls. 

Names of fralts.—T. Neale.—Yeny of your (Goose¬ 
berries were smashed. Ic i-( so d’fii ulc to name these 
fruits with any certainty th vb we nevtsr do so unless Imvvs 
and fruits are sent. It w.i ^id be much better for you to 
send them to Veltch, of 8 mihflelds, Fulham; Bunyand, of 
Maidstone, or some well-known fruit grower, as in th^ 
nurseries there is a oomplete collection for oompariiKMi. 
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for deep, moist sol’s, and msy be almost planted by water 
margins. C. qrringmtolla is its other name. 

1015— Mannrlnff SiMmlah Ohestnnt {Forester) 
—It Is too probable that the cause of decay io tdie tops of | 
your tree branches is old age, decay of main stem or j 
trunk, and roots gone deep into subsoil that does not | 
furnish proper food. We fear that surface manuring will 
not stay the decay, because the main rojts are too remote I 
from the surface, but you may try the effect of a good 
dressing of half-decayed farmyard or animal manure 
Any other application would probably be useless. After 
plsmng the manure on the soil, cost over it a few Inches 
of fresh soil. Roots will, no doubt, form readily In it. and 
new growths result, but the decay may be but little 
checked. 

1046— Lawn weed (Suiscrifter).—The weed which so 

r ally infests your lawn, and it is doing the same harm 
many other lawns this ssosoo, is evidently one of 
tbs Yarrows or Milfoils Probably it Is Achillea Millefolium, 
but because so frequently cut over with the lawn-mower 
it spreads laterally rather than grows toll It is most 
difflcult to eradicate—short of absolutely cutting it clean 
out, and that, of oourse, will leave large, bars patches. 
If it be not so treated it will spread more and more, 
especially during such a season os the present, when the 
Grass can make so little headway. Possibly it would 
mske a nice summer lawn of itself without Grass. 

1047— Propasatlns Ampelopsla i^. R.l—Out- 
tings of Virginian Creeper may be made and put in thickly 
into pots and stood under bell-glssses, or into close framea 
about the middle of the month, selecUng short lengths of 
fairly firm wood of the present season^s growth for the 
purpose. But seeing that you can purchase strong plants, 
4 feet in height, in pots from nurseries for from Is. to 
Is. 61. each, thus gaining two or three year^ is it not so 
much better to plantsuch than to bother about propagating, 
which is a slow process ? Very good plants can be mode 
by brioging down nice young shoots, Just making a notch 
or slit under a leaf eye or bud, then layering these shoots 
in the SOIL They root well la a few months. 

1048— SoaldMd Grapes (Drufd).—Your Grapes seem 
to have been bolf-boil^ui^ scolded. We-rshould infer. 

Digitized by ^003 


>a-flower. 


about 9 Inches deep. That would no doubt in a year or 
two give the tree renewed life. 

lO.'ii-Maklnff Strawberry bed (A. B.).— 
Alchough dirawberry runners are chiefly layered into 
small pots to get them later into larger ones for forcing 
under gloss, yet it is excellent practice to layer into pots 
to make plants to put out into the open ground, os these 
soon become established. But If strong runners root well 
in the soil between the rows, and In the early port of 
September are trimmed from the runner strings, and 
lifted with a small fork with good bolls of soil attached to 
the mots, and at oooe planted in good, deeply-worked 
ground, they will make strong crowns, and almost all will 
fruit next year. When yearling plants go blind It gener¬ 
ally happens because they were both small and late when 
planted out. 

]0.'>2-Soll samples (nebridean).—Nont soils seem 
to be of the senite or volosnlc order, taking a long time 
and requiring a good deal of working to pulverise fit for 
crop produciioQ. But you ask for what would be an 
analysis of them, aad we c uinot give that as we are not 
chemiits. Indeed, it is of little moment to have an 
analysts of such soils. We have s«en exactly similar ones 
made marvellously productive by constant working as 
deep as is practicable, and adding plenty of animal manure 
Lime does not seem to be lacking, but rather potash, and 
nitrogen. Those elements the manure will furnish If 
you really desire a chemical analysts of your soil, send a 
sample to a cbemiit. 


Haydon’s patent broom-holder.— The object of 
this Liventlon li to prevent garden brooms from becoming 
loose, as io the case of the old-fashioned bends Tbese 
fasteners absolutely prevent this annoyanos. They are 
neatly and strongly made, and one holder will suffl» for 
a large number of brooms A broom can be made in a 
few moments by filling the large ting with Birch, and 
inserting the handle, and givi^ a few tape on the ground 
to wedge tightly io poeltlon. ‘fhev are reasonable In 
and can be from 0. E. Haydon, Avenue - rexl, 
I Southgate, London. 


Preparing Fowls for exhibition 

{Mabel ).—la preparioff a Wyandotte oook and 
hen for exhibition I ehonld proceed somewhat 
as follows : Pat the birds in a small Grass run, 
where they will h ive plenty of space to roam 
about and live tolerably qniet lives, so that they 
may get fairly plarap the day of the show. 
If they are to be shown in separate pens I should 
separate them at once; but if they are to be 
exhibited as a pair it will on the whole be best to 
keep them together, although this is likely to 
interfere with the plumage of the hen now she 
is BO near the moult. To overcome this diffi¬ 
culty I should recommend you to pat three or 
four additional hens in the pen. As regards 
food, you had better feed principally on hard 
grain, say, Wheat, Buckwheat, and heavy Oats. 
About twice a week yon may give a little Hemp- 
seed ; this freehens the cambs and imparts a 
nice gloss to the plumage. Remember it is not 
fat that you wish to put on, but good firm 
condition, and therefore I should not nse 
much soft food, nor would I feed cm Indian 
Corn. About a week or so before the show, 
you may put the heu and her mate for an hour 
or two into a pen similar to that in which they 
are confined at the show, so as toaocnstom them 
to it and to each other. For the last night they 
should be penned in straw and not permitted to 
roost—that is, if they are in need of washing 
about their legs and feet. The latter should be 
washed in tepid water and wiped dry, after 
which the Fowls may be tamed down on straw, 
over which some hard com may be thrown, and 
in searching for this they will also elean them- 
selveo. to weight, there is nothing in this 
Ongina. from 
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whioh will qualify a bird for priz staking, unless 
ib is good in other respeobs. Size, it is true, 
is an iznporbant mabter, bub anything approach¬ 
ing coacaenees is apt to throw the Fowl in any¬ 
thing approaching close competition. August 
i I rather a bad month for adult Fowls to be 
shiwn, as ib is almost a certainty that they are 
on the verge of moulting, bub if they are in fair 
condition yon need not fear the issue provided 
your birds are well bred.— Doultino. 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Fir»t Prize.— Psas and Sskoling Carnations.— 
Prom Hush Aldenoy, Crooke Aklersey, Coeoter : “S-ied- 
liog CamstiODS and buocbes of Street Peas Sadie 
Burpee, Lady Oriwl Hamilton, Hon. F. Bouverlr, Duke of 
Weetmineter. Lady Mary Currie, Chancellor, Queen 
Victoria, Lady Nina Balfour, Triumph, Lovely.” 

Fitiely grown Sweet Peat, ehurminglif arranged leith 
Qranee. The Carnations were oj good self ctdours. 

Sewnd Prize —Whits Bush Poppy (Bomneya Coulteri). 
—From HrA Macalister, Hamalade, Bampton, N. Devon. 

Very fine firwers of this beautiful plant. 

Third Prize.— Dahlia oracilib. Goat’s Rob (Galcwa), 
AND Linaru MACBDOHiCA.— From Miu L Hawker, The 
Firs, Plymstock, South Devon: Dahlia gracilis is a 

pleaaiog plant It is left in the ground all the winter, 
limestone soil, very dry and hot Galega (Goat’s R ie), 
large'clumps in same soil Linaria mMedoDica, a very 
showy perennial in hot, dry situation. There were mnch 
Sner specimeDs before the great heat came on. All from a 
hot and sunny garden facing south-west” 


Robbs and Bboonias —From Herbert Francis, Hilm- 
leigfa, Fulwooi, Sbeffleld : “ Herewith a few flowers from 
an open border, with south-easterly aspect, 600 feet above 
sea-level, grownon shallow clay soil, which I have trenched 
and mixed with leaves and road-scrapings, given dressing 
of lime and basio-slag. The position is open to heavy gales 
nod rain storms, being near the moors. The Roses have 
htd fortnightly light dressings of sulphate of ammonia or 
Olay’s fertiliser. The Duke of Bklinburgh Rose I do not 
cut back at ail, merely taking out the old growths and 
tying the branches down, and ( get it to bloom early, 
whereas formerly 1 cut it baok and did not get any flowers 
natil autumn. The Bagonias are seedlings acd are grown 
in leaf-mould, sand,and turf, which is put in a hole scooped 
oit of the bo^er when planting.” 

PlOOTBBB, VSRBBNAB, AND S.MOKB-PLANT — FfOm MisS 
E H. Cranston, Frenchay Lodge, near Bristol: “ A spray 
of Rhus (jotinus (the Smoke-plant). A large shrub 
growing on the lawn, with most beaut.ful feathery 
bl lesoms. The shrub is now in its glory, oover^ 
wi h sprays of pale green tipped with red, shading to 
purple, whioh give a wondeirul glowing appearance. 1 
reur the exquisite delicate colour will be lost in tranait. A 
few Verbenas from seeds sown in April. The bed is one 
miss of richly-coloured flowers of all shades A few 
Piootcessownin April; these ought to have been finer, 
but have snilered much from drought.” 

SwBBT PSAB.- From Mrs. F. Lindsell, Oldfleld House, 
Altrincham, Cheshire: Sweet Peas -Othelb, maroon ; 
B ack Knight. purpUsh-maroon ; Mrs Joseph Chamberlain, 
white, streaked rose; Lady Beaconsfleld, salmon, tinted 
rose ; Prima Donna, pink ; Salopian, crimson ; Lady Nina 
Bklfour, mauve; Prlnoe Edward of York,8iarlet: Blanche 
B trpee, white; Mrs. Sankey, white , L idy Grisel Hampton, 
mauve ; Lady Mario Currie, bright orange-pink ; Queen 
Victotia, yellowiah-cream ” 

SwBBT Pbas and Stocks.- From H. Mobbe, Bath 
Cottage. King-street, Kettering: "Twelve varieties of 
8 vest Pea«, Olium chalcedonicum, and Stock l Princess 
Alias). These are side growths, the centres hiving been 
cut some weeks since. Although a working mao, rultl- 
vating a small allotment, I have been a moet successful 
sxhibltor for a number of years iu this locality. This I 
a'trtbute mainly to instruction received from your 


PraTgrsMONB.— From Miss Farrant, St. Thomas, Exeter: 
" Some Pentstsmons from cuttings from last year’s seM- 
lings. They were taken in the autumn and wintered in a 
frame, and each plant is now bearing flve or Mx handsome 
spikes.” 

Nicotiana colobbba, Calliopbib atrosansutnba, CEno- 
THBRA CJUFITOBA (ooaiqcinata) -From Oliver H. New, The 
Rhyddings, Evesham: " The last-named opens in the 
evening only, and is wonderfully beautiful and very 
sweet-scented.” 

Oabvationb and PlOOTBBB —From the Hon. Mabel 
Bailey, Glanusk Park, Orickhowell, 8. Wales: " Except¬ 
ing the named sorts, the Camations were seedlings, some 
of our own, the others from plants given ns by a friend.” 

Good colours. 

Docblb Holltiiockb —From R. Russell, West Tarring, 
Worthing: "Two year-ol i seedlings, grown in smiUl garden 
in moderately rich soil, with oc^ous waterings weekly, 
and occasionally liquid-manure.” 

" Gbranivm ” FLOWBRB — From James McCartney, 
Ourrachruo, Crieff: "This spike of 'Geranium’ I cut 
from my window-box, which has a south a^wot. There 
are three other flowers nearly as large as this one.” 

Cantbrbitrt Bblls, Carnations, and Stocks —From 
Mrs Charles Fox, Llansannor Court, Cowbridge, South 
Wales: " Grown in south border.” 

Achillsa, Scarlst Lychnis, and Erisbron bpsciobub.- 
From Miss Ddvereil, Bjsslngton House, Stockbridge, 
Hants. 

G AiLLARDiAB AND Oarnationb.— From Mrs. Bell, Fairview, 
Clifconville, Northampton. 

Oarnationb.— From Miss Madeline Dansey, Cams Hall, 
Fareharo, Hants. 


ir« ojer eeteh tpeek, tu prizes^ Iri, a volume of 
the ** English F%ower Garden” ind^ Miss 
JehyWs “ Wood and Garden” and Srd^ 
Dean Holers “ Our Gardens” for the most 
heavlijvl air lUmers of the week sent 

to us. Where the chosen land is sent 
by more than one reader, condition and even 
careful packing wiU be taken into account. 
Flowers should be sent when they are in thoir beat 
and freshest state, and it does not matter on what 
day they are sent except Fridkty or Saturday. 
The prizes ^oiU he announced in the paper of the 
following week. Not more than three kinds should 
he sent, as the object is not variety so much as the 
most distinct and fairest of the flowers of the open- 
air garden The name of the flower should be 
attcuked, and notes as to culture, place, etc., of 
unctimmon plants will be welcome. 


Packing floweni for post.— The eeaen- 

tial tbing ifl the nee of wet Moee round the baae 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
dowers with some maieiial which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying np the 
contents. Cobton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very e nrly cut the flowers as late as pos¬ 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener¬ 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the l^x is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 
the names of plants, and any notes oonoerning 
their culture should be sent in the box itself. 


Salpiqlobsis and Tom Thomr Antirrhiitums —From W. 
S^oaer, Westbrook House. Uppertoo, nesr Petworth: 
‘ dome 8Alpigloskij sown in llArch and plaoted ou‘> iu 
Miy in mixed betders, and some Antirrhinums (Tom 
Thnmbi. which were grown in the same manner on very 
dry soil.” 

A graceful flower is the ScVpiglossis, but the dwarf or 
Tom Thumb A ntirrhinums are suujU Otui ugly, without the 
grace an* colotir of the true kind. 

Carnations, Calhop»i8, and Wiiitb Pansies. —From 
Mias Agnea WUles, Hunsrerford, Berks: "Carnations 
mixed, Oaliiopsis, and white Pansies. The pink Lady 
Agnes Carnations are from our own layers, the others 
from old plants. The Calllopeis is from seed sown this 
jeir, and the white Panaies are from two-Tear-old plants. 
They do very well with os on a north border.” 

Carnations, Phlox Drumnondi, andSwbbt Pbab.— From 
George Doolan, Cappoqnlo, Ireland : "Oarnationa Uriah 
Pike, Baby OaaUe, and Duchese of Fife, Sweet Pea Emily 
Henierson, Phlox Drummondi, all grown in herbaceous 
border. Osmatione from last autumn layers. Sweet Peas 
and Pal3x aown in April Tbey are flowering floely, and 
have not had any liquid-manure.” 

Wiiitb EvBRLABTiNa Pba —From Mrs. LDigbborough, 
Bryn Derwen, Dorking : " A few blooms of LatiiyruB lati- 
foUuB albuB, raised from seed after repeated disappolnt- 
msnts in the flowers proving pink, also some Pentetemons; 
but as the garden la terribly parched and dry they are 
much smaller this week.” 

TRBB-CARMaTioNS —From Mias Browne, Beach Holm, 
Tywardreatb, Par Station, Cornwall: "Tree-Oamation 
blooms all the year round. It is trained against a wall 
facing eourh-east. Some bloMoms were gathered Just 
before last Christmas. Thoee sent are small to what they 
are in cooler weather.” 


Carnations, Gypsophila paniculata, and Maroubritbs. 
—From Mbb Sandford, Whitchurch, Salop: "TheGyp- 
•ophila was out from a bush 134esi In ciroumfereine.” 
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BIRDS. 

Treatment of a drey Parrot {A Lover 
of Birds ).—Feed your bird upon scalded or 
boiled Maize, which must be freshly prepared 
daily, as it soon turns sour. To this you may 
add (3anarv Beed, Hemp-seed, a little ripe fruit 
now and then, a crust of bread (not sopped), 
and a few Nuts. Avoid animal food of all kinds, 
as well as the traditional diet of bread and 
milk, which is most uneuitable, and causes the 
death of many a good bird. Parrots naturally 
dust themselves in sand, with whioh they should 
be supplied, while ooarse grit should be pro¬ 
vided in a 8^ tin that it may remain clean ; a 
Quantity of this will be swallowed to assist 
aides’ion. It is well to restrict the quantity of 
dnokiog-water in the case of newly-imported 
Parrots, but after the first few weeks they may 
h ive an nolimited supply. These birds are very 
fond of nibbling wood, and wonld soon min a 
wfioden cage, ^erefore, provide your Parrot 
with a metal cage—the larger the better—but 
give it from time to time a bundle of twigs or 
a small log of non-Bplintering wood on whioh to 
exercise its beak. If you wish it to become a 
talker, repeat to it as often as possible what you 
want it to learn; some of toese birds learn 
slowly, and require a good deal of teaching. 
These birds vary much in size, and toe plumage 


of both male and female is the same. Both sexes 
are, however, about equal in their talking 
powers.—S. 8. Q. 

Hen Canary eatloy lier eggs {West 

Meath ).—There is a great dififerenoe m the con¬ 
st itution and temperament of hen (canaries, and 
much depends upon how they have been treated 
in preparing them for oreeding. Havins 
acquired the bad habit of egg-eating, your bird 
will in all probability never be of any use to 
you as a breeder. Young hens sometimes 
sailer from egg-binding ; this might be the cause 
of your bird laying so irregularly, and also for 
the egss being found at the bottom of the cage 
insteM of in the nest. On the floor of the cage 
they would easily become broken, of eourse, 
and this would give rise to the bad habit of egg¬ 
eating. If you think well to give the bird one 
more trial let her have a liberal supply of green 
food, and restrict her in her seed supply that 
she may not be over-fat. Summer l^pe-seed 
is of a cooling nature, and may be supplied 
freely, but other seeds sparingly. Provide a 
sufficiency of lime, in the shape of old mortar, 
crushed up small, scattering it upon the orit- 
sand on the floor of the cage. The breeding 
cage should be open only in the front to avoid 
draughts. The **part of a large cage” that 
your Canaries occupy is, in all probability, too 
open, and not Bnitaole as a breeding place. The 
green food may consist of young salad or Let- 
luce, alternate with Dandelion, Chickweed, or 
Groundsel. Avoid stale green stnffi The 
flowering tops of Groundsel, after the snn has 
been upon them, are excellent for breeding 
birds.—S. G. 


LAW , 

Dispute between oooupiers ef 
adjolndDg ffardena (/. L.). —Y'on ought to 
hive referred to the page upon whioh your 
previous question was answered. I make it out 
to have been “Dispute between neighbours— 
fencing and greenhouses,” on page 242, July 1. 
You say that you have erected a fence between 
the ^araens, and that your neighbour has dug 
in bis garden a trench 18 inches deep, and so 
the earth is falling into bis garden, but, as to 
this, your legal remedy is doubtful, and the 
better oourse will be to complain to your land¬ 
lord, as both properties belong to one man, and 
the trench appears to have been dug merely to 
cause you annoy anoe. As for the fence between 
the two houses, which you say is entirely upon 
your property, and which in your former 
question you asked if you could replace as it 
was a very bad one, it seems your neighbour 
DOW denies you have any right to take it down. 
I did not adviee you that you could remove it 
altogether; I told you that you could replace 
it; but now it appears that you propose to do 
away with it altogether, and if yon do this you 
may get into tronble. The best thing for you 
to do is to ask your landlord’s permission to 
deal with this fenoe, as it was put up by him, 
and if he gives you permission you may then 
remove it.—K. C T. 

Boonda^ fenofngr.— Referring to “Sten- 
tor’s” inquiry t'e “Alteration of boundary 
fencing,” and “K. C. T.’s” reply (page 283), 
the statement is there made that the owners of 
a oertain hedge cliim 4 feet on the opposite side 
to their own field. With legal care “ K. C. T.” 
says, “ //'they own 4 feet from the centre of the 
hedge, they may put tbeir iron fencing 4 feet 
from that centre.” Having bad a similar diffi- 
ouloy, I disputed the right of a hedge-owner to 
claim 4 feet merely because he is the hedge- 
owner. The reply I received was that it was 
always assumed that a man had the right to 
trim his own hedge; that he oonld not trim it 
unless he oould stand on the land each side of 
it; therefore he had the right to stand there, 
and the land ought not to be taken from him, ae 
the laud became his. This reasoning may be 
conclusive to the lay mind, but it is not to the 
legal mind, and when I oonsulted a solioitor I 
learnt Ihit it is one of those assumptions that 
have no basis except that given them by not 
knowing, and I hiive heard no more of the 
claim. Is it not possible that the owners of the 
hedge in “Stentor’s” oase may have no nfore 
right to toe 4 feet than my claimant had ?— 
X. Y. Z. 

You lay oonsiderahle stre#s on the caution 
displayed in the use of the word “if,” but, 
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although I thouffht it safest to use that word, 
there is very litUe doubt from the facts stated 
by “ Sbentor,” and from his own admissions that 
the claim was well founded. You have alto¬ 
gether missed the point of ** Stentor’s ” question. 
It was not ** To whom does this ditch ^long ?” 
It was really granted that the 4 feet claimed 
really belongs to them (which I cannot dispute), 
have they the right to place an unclimbable iron 
fence on the extreme boundary of their 
property ?” And t he answer to that question was 
that th^y might place their fence anywhere they 
chose, so long as they placed it on their own 
land. Now for the point jou raise. Taking 
your own case, and the reply you received 
when you demurred to the claim put forward 
by the owner of the fence adjoining your land, 
I may say that the lay mind that is taken in by 
such a piece of fallacious reasoning is a very 
peculiar mind. It may be, as Mr. Hunt opines 
in his work on *' Boundaries and Fences” (4th 
Edition), at page 5(5, that there is some so- 
called custom of the country, or local usage, 
which justifies the impression that the owner of 
a boundary fence, consisting of a bank with a 
ditch on the outside of it, is entitled to 4 feet of 
width for the base of the bank, and 4 feet of 
width for the ditch; but apart from any par¬ 
ticular usage or custom, the true rule of law is 
that laid down by Lawrence Justice in “ Vowles 
V Miller” (3 Taunton 138); “ No man making a 
ditch can cut into his neighbour’s soil, but usually 
he cuts to the very extremity of his own land. 
He is, of course, bound to throw upon his own 
land the soil he digs out, and, if he likes, he 
may plant a hedge on top of the heap so made, j 
Then, afterwards, if he cut beyond the edge of j 
the ditch, which is the extremity of his land, 
he outs into his neighbour’s land, and is a I 
trespasser. No rule about 8 feet and 4 feet has 
anything to do with it, for he may, in fact, cut 
the ditch as much wider as he will, if he 
enlarges it into his own land.” Proof of the 
ancient width of the ditch is strong evidence 
that the boundary line of the property does not 
extend beyond the outer edge thereof; and, 
where two properties are separated by a hedge 
and a ditch, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, the presumption is that the ditch and 
hedge belong to the owner of the land on which 
the hedge stands. This presumption applies to 
artificial ditches only, and not necessarily to 
natural watercourses. Where land is enclosed 
pursuant to an enclosure award, or act, the 
award usually directs what space shall be left 
for a ditch, and at what distance from the 
boundary of the ditch the hedge shall be planted, 
and in many instances disputes may be settled 
by reference to the terms of an enclosure award. 
When a live hedge is planted as a boundary 
fence it is planted some little distance within 
the boundary, whether a ditch ii reauired or 
not; for, if planted on the boundary, the owner 
of the hedge could cob, without the permission 
of the adjoining owner, go to the other side of 
the hedge to trim it, and besides, as soon as the 
lateral shoots projected over his neighbour’s 
land his neighbour might cut them off, regard¬ 
less altogether of the fact that ths hedge was 
thereby injured. And if be continually, as 
occasion required, went without permission to 
the farther side of the hedge to trim it, he could 
gain no title to any of the land on the other 
side; at the utmost he could only gain an ease¬ 
ment of entrance for the purpose of trimming 
the hedge. Whether the claim made upon you 
was sound or not I have no means of knowing. 
That would have to be decided by evidence on 
the spot, but I should not be at all surprised if 
the claimant cculd not have sustained hU claim, 
always supposing the fence to have been a live 
hedge and cot a dead or artificial fence. Artifi¬ 
cial fr nces, walls, etc , are placed upon the 
boundary because they require no room for 
lateral growth, but unless the hedge of your 
neighbour was actually planted upon the boun¬ 
dary, ho would own some land at your side of 
it, although 1 cannot say how much. On any 
o^er assumption you may go and cut off the 
shoots and branches, and leave only a* perpen¬ 
dicular fence without any branches at your side 
of it. Now in Stentor’s ” case he implied that 
the ditch did not belong to him, and the impli¬ 
cation most certainly is that it belonged to the 
owners of the hedge. It would be possible for 
him to prove tnat the ditch belonged to 
him, if such were the ease, and proof of the 
exercise of acts of omiership, such iub cleansing 
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the ditch when oooasion i^uired, would be 
sufficient in the absence of direot evidence to the 
contrary, but, on the facta stated, I have no 
doubt whatever, in spite of the caution displayed 
in the use of the word “ if,” that the claim was 
sound and could be sustained.—K. C. T. 

A servant’s notice (A, H.), — You 
Eeem to be both groom and gardener, and 
under the oircumstanoes I think a month’s 
notice is necessary. You do not say whether I 
you are engaged by the week, month, or ;pear, 
and although you say there was no written 
agreement os to notice, you do not say if there 
was a verbal stipulation.—K. C. T. 

Stipulation in conveyance — party 

wall. —A purchased a freehold dwelling from 
B, and in the conveyance there was a stipula¬ 
tion that should B erect another house on the 
adjoining land, *‘no timber must be inserted 
into the walls of the house belonging to A, but 
that B was at liberty to plaster the house end 
when enclosed.” B has commenced to build, 
and, without asking permission of A, has driven 
some pieces of iron into the end of A’s house, 
and on objection made by A, replies that he can, 
without let or hindrance from A, drive into the 
wall such pieces of iron as he may require for 
the purpose of holding up the timbers of the new 
house. Will you advise if B has the right to 
do this? Or it A can require the pieces of iron 
to be removed ?— Weekly Reader. 

*,* In your statement you give iu inverted 
commas what professes to be a quotation from 
the conveyance to A, but which is evidently not 
a quotation, and is more probably your own 
conception of what the effect of the stipulation 
really is. To answer your question, reference 
must be had to the exact terms of the convey- 
onoe, and to the other stipulations, if any, 
affecting the question you raise. A should take 
the deed of conveyance to a solicitor, preferably 
to the solicitor who acted for him in tne matter 
of the conveyance, and take his opinion. I 
will not venture to give an opinion on the state¬ 
ment before me, but I may say that if the deed 
contains no stipulation affecting the matter, 
other than that quoted, it still presupposes the 
treating of the end wall of A’s house as a party- 
wall, but that being a stipulation made by deed, 
io will be construed strictly as against the 
grantor B.—K. C. T. 

Allotment tenancies.— In April, 1897, 

I took half a rood of allotment land, which was 
part of a pasture field, let in allotments to a 
number of tenants, who had each to convert the 
part he took from Grass land into the form he 
required it. We were verbally assured that we 
should not be dispossessed for at least ten years, 
and the owners did nothing for us either in the 
way of making roads or otherwise, and now that 
we have greatly improved the land they demand 
that we shall sign an agreement requiring us to 
give six months’ notice to determine our tenan¬ 
cies, while the tenancies shall be terminable by 
one month’s notice given by our landlords. 
They have also sent us a form of notice which 
is to take effect if we refuse to sign this agree¬ 
ment. Will you inform me (1), whstber we 
come under the Allotments Acts, or under the 
Market Gardeners* Act? (2), Are we not 
entitled to a year’s notice to quit ? (3), Is it 
possible to contract out of the Allotments Acts, 
so far as regards length of notice, as it is to 
contract out in the case of compensation for 
disturbance? The allotments are cultivated 
partly for the growth of vegetables and partly 
to raise flowers, and are let at yearly rents, 
payable half-yearly, and without any written 
agreemeots. I enclose copies of the agreement 
tendered and of the notice served.— Amateur 
Gardener. 

These allotments are not let in writing 
for cultivation as market gardens, and there is 
no written permission that they shall be so 
treated or cultivated, and so, as the tenancies 
commenced after December Hist, 1S95, the 
Market Gardeners Compensation Act does not 
apply. You, therefore, come within the 
Allotments and Cottage Gardena Compensa¬ 
tion for Crops Act, 1887, and the Agricul¬ 
tural Holdings Act of 1883. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act applies to all holdings, of 
whatever size, cultivated in whole or in 
part as market gardens, or that are either 
whMly agrioaltoru or ^(J^ly pastoral, or partly 
agricultural and as, to the residue pastoral. It 


may be doubted whether these holdings fall 
within the latter part of the clause, but it is 
evident that they are in whole or in part culti¬ 
vated as market-gardens, and, therefore, they 
come within the Act of 1883, and by seetion 
33, where there is not a written contract as to 
notice, a year’s notice to quit must be given and 
the notice must terminate with a year of 
tenancy. The notice already served is there¬ 
fore bad and cannot be enforced, as it is only 
half a year’s notice. I may here add that the 
Allotments Acts do not provide for a year’s 
notice to quit, so there is no question as to con¬ 
tracting out, but the Agricultural Holdiogs Act 
applies, and the 33rd section may be rendered 
inoperative by a written agreement as to notioa. 

I do not quite understand what is meant as to 
contracling out of the provisions for comTOOsa- 
tioo for disturbance, and the fact that I do not 
deal further with the point must not be con¬ 
strued to mean that I admit such contracting is 
possible. The effect of the agreement (of which 
you send a copy) is to declare the allotments to 
be private gardens and not market gardens, and 
so to exclude the provisions of the Market 
Gardeners’ Gompensation Act and the Agricul¬ 
tural Holdings Act, although it is impossible in 
any way to exclude the provisions of the Allot¬ 
ments and (Hotbage Gardens Compensation for 
Crops Act, 1887. (Do not confuse this Act with 
the Allotments Act of the same year—that 
statute provides for the provision of allotments 
by sanitary authorities where such are neces¬ 
sary.) The agreement also provides that the 
tenancy shall be determinable by six calendar 
months’ notice by either party ; but that, if 
the landlords desire, they may determine 
the tenancy by giving a month’s notioe, 
making reasonable compensation to the tenant 
for disturbance of his tenancy in respect of 
the garden produce of the ground only, and not 
in respect of fruit-trees or bashes or buildings or 
erections of any kinds. This provision is simply 
clap-trap, and inserted in order to induce you to 
sign the aneements. More ample oompensatioa 
is given by the Act already referrra to, no 
matter when the tenancy is determined, whether 
by a six months’ nouce or a year’s notioe, 
and by that Act a simple meth^ of arbitra- 
tration by appeal to the justices is provided. 
The Act provides that on quitting on the deter¬ 
mination of the tenancy, the tenant shall be 
entitled to obtain from his landlord, notwith¬ 
standing any agreement to the contrary, com¬ 
pensation for the following matters and things— 
that is to say, for crops, including fruit growing 
upon the holding in the ordinary course of cul¬ 
tivation, and for fruit-trees and fruit-bushes 
growing thereon, which have been planted by 
the tenant with the previous consent in writisg 
of the landlord. For labour exModed upon, 
and for manure applied to the holding since the 
taking of the last crop therefrom, in anticipa¬ 
tion of a future crop. (But, of course, there 
would be nothing tor labour and manure 
expended after notioe was given, because there 
could be no anticipation of a future crop ) Com¬ 
pensation is also secured for buildings and o^r 
structural improvements erected or executed by 
the tenant with the previously given written - 
consent of the landlord. If the landlord and 
tenant do not agree as to the amount of oom- 
pensation, either may apply to the justices to 
appoint an arbitrator to decide the question of 
compensation ; and the justices are to make the 
appointment, and, if possible, secure the ser¬ 
vices of some person who will act with remun¬ 
eration, or for such moderate sum as they think 
will recompense him for his time and expenses. 
You will see from this that the agreement in 
question does not even seoure this much if toe 
tenancy is determined at a month’s notioe.—' 
K. C. T. 

Taking out a patent.— Will yon kindly 
inform me the best way and safest way of taking 
out a patent ? How should I proceed ? —R. H. 

Your best and safest plan is to employ a 
patent agent. You could do the work yoursmf, 
but having regard to the numerous difficulties 
of all kinds, and to the possibility that your 
patent has already been anticipated, it will in 
the end be the cheapest, and may save much 
disappointment, if you go to a patent agent at 
first. Patent agents make it their business to 
negotiate patents, and are, of course, acquainted 
with all the minutiss of that which is to you 
I entirely unknown.—K. C. T. 
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FERNS. 

FERNS IN HANGING-BASKETS. 
Hanging baskets filled with Ferns adapted to 
each a purpose are, when these oooupants are in 
good health, very ornamental objects in almost 
any conservatory or greenhouse. Perhapst 
however, in no place are they seen to sreater 
advantage than when suspended from the roof 
in a conservatory. The larger the house the 
better will the baskets look when they are well 
furnished. Wherever they are used it is always 
the best plan to have them hanging over the 
pathway of any glass-house wherein they are 
growing. They are thus far easier of access for 
watering and other necessary attentions. The 
root watering should, if possible, be performed 
early in the day ; this will avoid any inconveni- 
enoe arising from this necessary work later on. 
Baskets m^e of wire are better suited for Ferns 
than those made of Teak or other wood, or those 
formed of ornamental earthenware. Small 
baskets are not advisable, as the soil in them is 
in such an exposed position that it will soon be- 
oome very dry in hot weather. Baskets which 
hold less than 2 gallons of soil each should 
not be used unless they are very convenient 
of access for watering. A very fine effect 
can be had where the baskets are large 
mongh to hold about half a bushel of earth in 
each one. Plain baskets are just as good as 
ornamental ones as far as cultivation goes. But 
when they are more particularly intended for 
conservatories of an ornamental character, then 
there is no objection to those of a more ela^rate 
design. Galvanised ironwork baskets will be 
found the most enduring, and should not be 
made of too light a gauge. Due precaution 
must be taken to see that the chains by which 
the baskets are suspended are sufficiently 
strong; in the case of large baskets five chains 
are better than depending upon three. 
Those who have not hitherto given much atten¬ 
tion to Ferns for hanging-baskets may advan¬ 
tageously do BO to a considerable extent when 
they have the room required at disposal. In 
lofty houses with a large quantity of roof room 
they are of particular value, and assist greatly 
in giving such structures a better furnished 
appearance. For such positions those Ferns 
that have long pendant fronds are the better 
ones to choose. The middle and end of March 
are about the best times to make a start with 
basket Ferns, or to overhaul those then in 
baskets. It is astonishing what rapid progress 
is made by Ferns when grown in baskets as com¬ 
pared with those in pots, and as regards the 
effect produced, in nearly every instance it is 
favourable to the basket mode of culture, par¬ 
ticularly with those kinds which develop long, 
arching fronds; these when the plants are in 
pots oftentimes get injured at the extremities 
of the fronds. 

The baskets should be carefully filled with 
good soil of a rather rough and fibrous charac¬ 
ter around the sides and upon the bottom. 
This material I prefer to consist of peat and 
loam in about equal proportions, with some 
Sphagnum Moss added if xicgsible. Whe« too 
muoh peat is used, sh^ld 



over-dry there is a difficulty in thoroughly 
moistening it again without dipping the basket 
into water ; the loam and the Moss will have a 
corrective tendency against this evil of over¬ 
dryness. After the sides have been built up 
then the plant or plants can be put into the 
centre; it is not advisable in any case to attempt 
to work any through the sides. Such as are 
disposed to grow there will find the spot of 
their own accord later on. A good amount of 
water at the roots is required for basket Ferns; 
therefore the ball of roots in all cases should be 
kept rather low down when basketing. As 
growth proceeds, in the case of Davallias, the 
creeping rhizomes should bs regulated evenly 
and pegged down to the soil, and then they will 
g'ow over the sides in the course of time. Those 
Ferns which do not furnish the sides of the 
baskets with verdure eventually cause the 
latter to look rather bure. This can be 
overcome by pegging some pieces of Sela- 
ginella (Lycopodium) denticulata between 
the wires. When this work is first done 
the beiskets should for a few weeks after¬ 
wards be kept in a warmer house, wherein plenty 
of moisture abounds in the atmosphere, until 
the occupants of the baskets become well rooted. 
Such work as this needs to be done afresh each 
spring; it will then, with fair attention, last 
through the season. Renovation of plants that 
have been in baskets for a few ^ears is necessary 
at times. In some cases this is best effected b}' 
a fresh make up entirely, whilst in the case of 
others, such as those Maiden-hair Ferns which 
root out through the sides and form a dense 
mass of fronds, the central portion only is in 
need of renewal, leaving the sides intact. Top- 
dressing every spring is necessary, some of the 
old surface soil beinp then removed the better 
to effect this operation. When this is done all 
the cool-house kinds will start away more freely 
with the assistance of a little heat and moisture. 
Compared with Ferns in pots, more attention is 
needed for those in baskets as to watering. It 
is often advised to d^this watering chiefly in 
the morning, but it"' will often be found 
necessary when basket Ferns are carrying 
a dense mass of fronds to water later in the 
day also. When this extra watering is 
neMed it should be done in the evening, and 
another supply of water should also be given 
the following morning, as there will then nob 
be much fear of injury from drought. Syringing 
the sides of the bafekets once a day in hot 
weather is also an assistance in keeping the 
Ferns growing therein in a fresh and healthy 
condition. There is, fortunately, an abundant 
choice of kinds amongst the exotic Ferns for 
this method of culture. The 

Adiantums supply us with several sorts which 
are adapted to each temperature. For the stove 
the best include A. amabile. This is without 
doubt one of the finest of all Adiantums for 
baskets. It grows quickly, and young plants 
soon appear around the sides, thus forming a 
dense mass of pale green fronds. It is safe also 
in a temperature of 50 degs. in the winter. A. 
caudatum is one of the best for small or medium- 
sized baskets. A. ooncinnum is not nearly so 
muoh grown as it should be. Its long, ard^g 
fronds are most beautiful with the roseate tint 


upon them. A. Farleyense does well also in 
baskets. Asplenium longissimum, when well 
grown, will produce fronds sometimes more than 
6 feet in length. This is one of the best 
of its class. Asplenium rhizophorum is an 
elegant plant in ^1 its stages of growth, and 
does well in a basket. The fronds attain a 
length of 2 feet, and are some 6 inches in 
breath. The tail-like points of the fronds 
produce a young plant at the end of each, and 
these, if pegged down into the outside of the 
basket, soon produce a fine effect. Cheilanthes 
hirta Ellisiana is better grown in a basket than 
in a pot, with less danger of injury to its fronds. 

Davallia bullata is a fine Fern for medium¬ 
sized baskets. D. fijiensis and D. f. major 
are both good sorts. D. Mooreana makes a 
grand basket Fern, and so does D. polyantha, 
and D. tenuifolia Veitchiana is a most elegant 
and desirable kind. Gymnogramma schizophylU 
gloriosa is a splendid kind for basket culture— 
better even than for pots. For the temperate 
house, A. amabile, already mentioned, A. oune- 
atum, A. graoillimum, and A. Williamsi are all 
fine for baskets. Cheilanthes elegans will often 
be found to grow better in baskets in rather a 
dry atmosphere than in pots. Davallia elegans 
is one of the prettiest. D. Tyermani is a quite 
distinct kind, with glaucous fronds. D. tenui- 
folia is also a good basket Fern. Goniopblebium 
sub-auriculatum is one of the finest of all Ferns 
for large baskets. 

Hypolepis distans is seldom seen in cultiva¬ 
tion, but it is, nevertheless, a beautiful kind for 
either baskets or pots. Lygodium scandens can 
be accommodated to baskets, as it can to trailing 
upon trellises when in a pot. Nephrolepis 
davallioides furcans makes a fine plant for this 
purpose, and so does N. tuberosa. Platycerium 
alcicorne is an enduring Fern in any position. 
For a cool-house there are Adiantum Capillus- 
veneris maraificum, A. decorum, and A. 
venustum, aU three being capital kinds for the 
purpose. Asplenium flaccidum is a most hardy 
variety and longer in the fronds than A. bulbi- 
ferum, which is also a good basket kind. 
Davallia canariensis often does much better in 
baskets than in pots. Davallia Marieei is a 
beautiful, small-growing kind, better suited for 
small baskets tl^n most Ferns. Polypodium 
Lingua is a good lasting Fern, and therefore 
valuable. With care, most of the kinds suited 
to a temperate house will do in a greenhouse, 
especially during the summer months. It is not 
advisable in either case to let them be too much 
exposed to sunshine; some shading should 
be provided, otherwise there is great risk 
of injury to the fronds, with more atten¬ 
tion required for watering also. When 
well hardened off, small l^kets of such 
as Davallia Mariesi could be suemnded in a 
window for a few weeks during summer. 
It will often be found, according to my 
observations, that the fronds of the well-known 
Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum cuneatum), when 
grown in baskets, are more enduring in a out 
state than if taken from pot plants. This is no 
doubt caused by the additional exposure through 
the extra amount of air in circulation around 
the plant or plants when suspended in baskets. 

‘Igins from B. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Oonservatory.— The days are rapidly 
shorteoiog, and olimbing growths should be 
gradually reduced to meet the deolining power 
of the BUD. Our chief anxiety will now be 
about the winter-blooming plants, and unless 
these are well cared for there will be a dearth 
of flowers in the winter. There are certain 
flowers that are useful in a small house that ^11 
not have the same value in a large one. Cine¬ 
rarias, Primulas, and Cyclamens must be well 
srown to be of use in a larm house, where pro¬ 
bably a good many of the ^nts in pots have to 
stand on the border or in positions some distance 
from the glass. Two year-old Cyclamens which 
are well grown will make nsefnl grouping stuff, 
but Primulas are apt to damp if not near the 
glass. We sowed our Cyclamen seeds several 
weeks ago, as we believe in early sowing and 
growing on steadily till they reach the flower¬ 
ing size. Now, of course, the plants are in 
cold-frames, not expmed to the full sunshine. 
Rather flat-roofed pits or frames are best for 
these plants in summer. With the backs to 
the sooth the plants cannot have too much 
light, but want shelter from very hot sunshine 
during July and the first half of August. Arum 
Lilies will now be making growth and must be 
well supplied with water, especially those 
intended for earl^ flowering. Where the plant¬ 
ing-out system is adopted they ought soon to 
be potted up If left too long they make so much 
root growth, which it is necessary to reduce 
before the^ can be got into the pots, that a 
check is ^en that would have neen better 
avoided. Watering has been a heavy bueiness 
and the borders have, in some cases, had to go 
with a short supply. All borders must be 
examined now, and the soil made thoroughly 
moist. Camellias planted out will cast their 
buds if dry at the root. Liquid-manure in a 
weak cleeu: state will be useful. A good stock 
of Abutilons in pots grown outside during sum¬ 
mer will be beautifm during the autumn and 
winter. 

Stove. —More ventilation may with advan¬ 
tage be given to the house now. It will harden 
the foliage, and have a ripening effect generally 
that will be of advantage before the winter is 
over, especially where the stove has to supply 
flowers and foliage for cuttings for indoor 
decoration. In the warm stove, where Ixoras 
and other heat loving subjects are grown, it 
has hardly been possible to discontinue fires, as 
the nights have been cold though the days 
have b«en very hot. I have been regularly 
watching the thermometer in a cool stove 
where we have left off firing, and all through 
the hot weather it has generally been below 
60 degs. at six o'clock in the morning. Of 
oonrse, for the class of plants we have in that 
house the temperature has been highmiough, 
and with fuel at present prices it is necessary 
to be economical in its use. Do with as little 
shade as possible, and syringe freely on bright 
days if the water is pure. 

Watering inside border of fmlt- 
honses. —No hard or fast line can or should* 
be laid down, as so much depends upon the con¬ 
dition of the border and the roots, and the first 
thing the gardener has to do, when taking 
charge of a place, is to find out for himself 
everything possible about the way the border 
is coustruoted and its condition. If we assume 
the average rainfall of a district is 25 inches — 
of course it is a good deal more in some places— 
but allowing it to be that amount, it means a 
good deal of water if it has to be applied artifi¬ 
cially, and then under a glass roof the heat 
evaporates the moisture rapidly, and all sur¬ 
face sprinklings can hardly be said to have much 
cffeco upon the roots. It often happens that 
when the fruit has all been githered less im¬ 
portance is attached to the supply of water, but 
a hot sun and a dry condition of the roots 
does not mature the buds in a satisfactory 
manner. These things are all worth thinking 
about now, as though we may all learn some¬ 
thing by reading about the experience of others, 
in tne main everyone has to work out his 
own salvation. 


* In cold or northern d^atricU the ojterationM referred 
to unt^ “ G irie i urk ” tnai/ be 'ioiu>. froin ten Oaye to a ' 
f nnight later than i« here iiKiicited, ici^h egnaUy good \ 
reru'ti. 
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Oleanllneas in Oaoumber-honses-— 

It is very important before starting the winter 
Cucumbers that the house should m thoroughly 
cleaned, and everything in the nature of old 
soil and manure taken out. It is in the comers, 
where little accumulations of soil or manure 
I have not been swept out, that woodlioe and 
other insects feed. Start clean, and paint the 
wood-work and bmewash the walls. 

Tomatoea. —If grown in boxes on raised 
troughs, the plants will require more water than 
if set out in a bed. The latter, if mulched with 
some good manure, will swell up the fruit well. 
Do not denude the pUnts of too much foliage, 
but a few leaves may be shortened back at the 
bottom, where the fruits are ripening in cold- 
houses. Pick out the leader when the plants 
reach the top of the stake. Liquid-manure can 
be given if the plants need it. 

Window gardening^. — Pot Roman 
Hyacinths and Freesias, and plunge the 
Hyacinths in Cocoa-nut-fibre. To make good 
potfuli plant thickly. 

Oatdoor garden.—New beds for Roses 
and herbaceous plants may be made any time 
now—the sooner the better—as the soil must 
be well broken up and manured, and a month 
or so should be allowed for settling. The heat 
and drought have had a bad effect upon plants 
where the preliminary work had bwn nadly 
done, and this ought to be an object lesson to 
intending planters. Digging a hole and sticking 
things in is not gardening, and neither is mere 
surface polish alone satisfactory in a dry, hot 
season. Among good dry weather plants may 
be mentioned the Sunflowers and Everlasting 
Peas. We have large clumps of the white 
Everlasting Peas now full of flowers, whilst 
the Sweet Peas in our hot soil are getting very 
seedy, in spite of a good deal of picking. 
Hypericum Moserianum makes a bright group. 
Helenium pumilum and the Staticee or S>a 
Lavender stand the drought well Gypsophila 
pauicuUta is a useful plant; the small white 
flowers are used as foliage by the floral decorator. 
I saw it used the other day among Sweet Peas 
at a flower show, but the flowers look better 
arranged thinly with their own foliage. A good 
deal of water is used now in gardens, but tnose 
who can mulch may economise both water and 
labour. Manure on the surface or near the 
surface is a grand help in the garden in a dry 
time. Lise no time now in the propagation of 
a stock of the usual kinds of bedding plants. 

Fruit g^arden. —When a sufficient number 
of Strawberry runners have been secured for all 
purposes, clear off the remainder of the 
runners and break up the surface with the hoe. 
Old beds intended to remain for another year 
may be strengthened and improved by a top- 
drefsing of g(^ manure, though it is unwise to 
let Strawberries remain too long on the same 
land. It is better not to plant early-fruiting 
Strawberries in low situations, as the blossoms 
may suffer from spring frosts. Those who are 
thinking of planting Apples and Plums during 
the coming autumn should have the ground 
prepared in good time. There are certain kinds 
which seldom fail to bear even in a bad season, 
and those are the kinds which should be planted 
for profit. It would be an advantage to look 
round and see what Apples are doing best now. 
We have fairly good crops of all the Codlins. 
Lord Grosvenor, something after the type of 
Lord Suffield, is bearing hoavil^, and the tree is 
a better grower than Lord Suffield. C'^Ilini 
Pippin, Stirling Castle, and Devonshire Qaar- 
reoaen are also bearing well. Summer pruning 
should be ficished, as there will not be much 
more growth now. Gather all fallen Apples as 
they mil. There is still some dam ige done by 
the larvae of the winter moth, and when the 
Apples a e left under the trees the insects crawl 
out and escape to do damage another year. 
There is a prospect of outdoor Grapes ripening 
this year whe'e the growth has been kept thin. 
A good soaking of liquid-manure will be useful 
now. The growth of Figs ou walls should be 
nailed or tied in to let in the sunshine to lipm 
the fruit. 

Vegetable garden. —Sow Cauliflowers 
for standing the winter. The Early London is 
rather out of favour now, chiefly because suffi 
cient care has not been taken in sowing the 
seeds. Early Erfurt is a good kind. Sow tall 
Walcheren, and Autumn Giant may be sown at 
the same time. When sown in the autumn the 


Giant comes in very nsefnl in August, when 
Cauliflowers of the early section are useless. 
Spinach and Onions may still be sown, though 
Tripoli and TrebonsOnions are sown chiefly now. 
White Spanish and Magnum Bonom are hardy 
enough, and may be sown now if desired, either 
to draw young or to plant out in spring to 
escape the ravages of the Onion-maggot. Plant 
Tom Thumb Savoy thickly if there is ground to 
spare anywhere. I like this better than Cole- 
worts for filling up vacant spots. Plant out 
plenty of Lettuces and Endive. It is no use 
sowing Peas now, except for the green tops for 
flavouring soups, but if there are spare seeds 
they may be sown in boxes all through the 
winter. Late Celery requires frequent soakiogs 
of water now. Dustings of soot will tend to 
keep off the Celery-fly, which lays its eggs on 
the foliage during the growth of the young 
plant. If any insects are present, pick off some 
of the worst leaves and bum them, though this 
is a tedious method. Every insect destroyed 
means one fly less next season. Taking mto 
consideration the dryness of the season, the 
vegetables at the local shows have been sur¬ 
prisingly good, which proves that some of Uie 
growers have learnt tne value of deeper cul¬ 
ture as well as surface stirring and other aids to 
growth. Turnips to stand the winter may yet 
be sown. Sow Frmioh Beans in a cold-pit. 

E. Hobday. 


THB OOMINO wnn WORK. 

BxtracU from a OartUn Dianr^f, 

August Stst, —Put in cuttings of Pansies in 
a shady spot. Cuttings taken from centre of 
plants were in many cases forming roots. Top- 
dressed Chrysanthemums winh rich compos^. 
Many buds have been selected. Incurved 
kinds are now showing, but the buds of these 
develop quicker, and if taken in September they 
will be early enough. Shifted Ferns from 3-inch 
to 5-inoh pots. Gathered seeds of various 
annuals, of which we have good varieties. 

August S2nd .—Peaches in pots from which 
the fruit has been gathered have been plunged 
outside. Shifted on winter-flowering Begonias. 
Putin cuttings of Hollyhocks in oold-frames. 
Gave a sprinkling of artificial - manure to 
Asparagus-beds after weeding and watered it in. 
Top-dressed late Melons and pegged out shoots. 
The trees in early Peach-house are syringed 
occasionally to keep foliage clean and fresh to 
the last. 

A ugwit 23rd ,—Looked over Roses to remove 
faded flowers, and gave a top-dressing of artificial- 
manure. There will be a good late bloom. 
Planted a small house of Cucumbmrs. We 
began gathering Tomatoes on the first of May, 
and we are still gathering from that house, aM 
as the plants are healthy we might gather from 
that house till Christmas or later. Young Bh»ts 
are laid in from the bottom upwards, so that by 
the time the first crop is gathered at the top a 
second is coming on at bottom. 

A ugust 24 lh — Earthed up mmre Celery. 
Placed short lengths of hollow Besuu-etalks and 
sheets of packing paper, crumpled up, among 
Chrysanthemums for earwigs to hide in. These 
traps are examined every rooming, and some¬ 
times in the evening sdso. Cleared mnners and 
weeds from 8tra«rberry plantations and U^p- 
dressed with yard • manure. Took m wa 
Potatoes and made a last sowing of Tnmipe and 
Spinach. 

August 26th —Put in cutting of Geraniums” 
and other bedding plants. We always strike 
*' Geraniums ” outside. Sowed more Mignonette 
for winter - flowering. Planted a pit with 
French Beane. Lights will be left eff till th*re 
is danger of frost. Put in cuttings of Ivies of 
various kinds. Cucumbers in houses are gone 
over frequently to thin out and stop vonng 
growth. Artificial manure is sprinkled over 
the borders when neceseary and watered. 

August SSth —Planted out more Endive and 
Lettuce, and tied up other earlier plants to 
blanch. Fires are lighted now in Cucumber- 
house and plant stove. The hoe is frequently 
used among growing crops and on fruit orders 
to keep a loose surface where mulch cannot be 
used. Supported autumn-bearing Raspberries 
with sticks to keep the fruiting branches off tho 
I ground. Polled up Onions and spread them 
I out to harvest.. Cut Herbs for drying. 
wqm^i irom 
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FRUIT. 


EARLY PEARS. 


be sathered a few days before it is quite ripe 
I aoa stored in a oool room for a time. 

I Souvenir do Cokorbs is also an early Sep- 
I tember Pear and a beautiful fruit, not unlike 


For many years the Pear illustrated (the ■ the Williams’, but not so prolific. It does well 


Hessle) was a great favourite, and even now in 
tbe vicinity of large towns there are orchards 
of this variety ; but the introduction, or, at any 


in certain soils on the Qaince-stock, but in 
others needs double grafting. It is a fine fruit, 
but not nearly so reliable as those named 


rate, the largo quantities grown of the more earlier. It is a seedling from the Williams’ Bon 
showy Williams’Bon Chretien and Souvenir du Chretien, but not so free. W. 


Congr^s have placed the old but good Hessle in 
the background. There is another reason, too, 
why the Hessle is not so great a favourite as 
formerly, and that is the season is so short. 


Growing Strawberries in casks.— 

A friend informs me that this way of growing 
Strawberries is much practised in Gilicia, 


The fruits ripen at one time, and, of coarse, in I Austria. Holes are made in the casks in the 
the case of large quantities, unless they can be | way described, a small layer of manure put in 


sold, they are useless to the private grower. 
Oq the ot^er hand, for market, tew varieties are 
more valuable, as it is a great cropper, rarely 
fiils to produce a crop, and the trees are of 
shapely growth—indeed, the amateur could with 
advantage plant this tree for its beauty when 
in bloom alone. Grown as a single specimen 
it is very handsome. Few trees are more 
precious to the younger generation than the 
Hszel Pear, as it is often known in the western 
parts of the country, though it takes its name 
from Hessle, a village 
in Yorkshire, where 
it was first dis¬ 
covered ; but it is 
thought to be of 
French origin. 

Of course, I need 
scarcely mention that 
the Hessle does well 
as a standard—indeed, 
this is much the best 
way to grow most of 
the early Pears, as the 
walls can be devoted 
to late or keeping 
varieties that need 
more shelter. The 
fruit is below medium 
size, roundish or tur¬ 
binate, with a greenish 
skin much covered 
with russety dots or 
spots, which give it a 
freckled appearance. 

The fiesh is very juicy, 
sweet, and soft, with 
a rich aroma, and its 
season is the end of 
September or early in 
October, according to 
the locality. The tree 
succeeds well in a 
warm soil, and often 
fruits so freely as to 
need support to pre¬ 
vent iujuiy to the 
branches. I have on 
dwarf trees or bushes 
thinned very heavy 
crops, and by so do¬ 
ing secured much finer 
fruit, aad earlier also. 

Of course, few fruits 
are earlier than the 

Jarglnelle, but this in many amiteurs’ 
gardens is noje too prolific. The trees make 
too much wood. But even this variety, if left 
too long on the trees before gathering, is some¬ 
what dry or mealy—indeed, early Pears need 
considerable care in gathering. This fruit from 


the bottom, and the casks filled up with rich 
soil. In the centre of this a hole is made for 
water to descend to the plants placed in the 
holes. My friend did not say how this was 
kept open, but I should think a zinc pipe, per- 
foratea, would answer the purpose, perhaps 
with a small tin funnel at top. He describes 
the casks as very pretty when the berries on 
the plants were ripe, and also that being 
movable they could be put on one side when not 
in use. I should like to hear how jour oorre- 


The Hessle or Hazel Pear. From a photoi;raph by Mr. Eddie, 
Freefleld, Insch. 


epondent “ Wjchwood ” succeeds.—W. Whis 
KIN, Bdptr, 

- In a contemporarv recently there was a 

notice of “ a novel way of growing Strawberries 
in America.” The plan is that of Mr. Ohmer, 
an American farmer. The plants are grown in 
large barrels instead of in beds. Mr. Ohmer 
a tree on a house ^or high" building is often | uses large iron-bound barrels, set upon end, and 


superior to produce from a low wall. The 
-Jargonelle has many names, mostly of foreign 
origin, and with a warm soil this variety is ripi 
very early in August, and is a very vigorous 
grower, but nothing like so profitaole as the 
Hesde for the market-grower. For the amateur 
it has the advantages of ripening so early, and 
by getting a few fruits slowly and placing 
indoors a supply may be maintained longer, 
and the quality is much better. 

Williams’ Bon Chretien is doubtless a more 
profitable variety than the last-named. It 
succeeds so well in bush or standard form, 
should be planted in all amateurs’ gardens, and 
is a most prolific variety ; a good companion 
to the Hessle, but, like that variety, does not 
keep long. It is a dessert fruit of the highest 


bored full of Urge holes in rows. The barrels 
are then filled with rich toil, and the Straw¬ 
berry plants are set in the holes, one in each 
hole. All that then remains to be given in 
order to secure an abundant crop is a liberal 
supply of water at the roots. The barrels are 
set 4 feet apart, and three or four barrels filled 
with plants and set in a small kitchen garden 
would supply well an ordinary family, each 
barrel producing half a bushel of fruit. Perhaps 
some of your numerous correspondents may have 
tried the plan, and may be able to supply some 
practical directions. — Tuos. Adkins, Long 
Hydiy nei.r Eceahxim. 

-(To “ Wychwood”).—The casks have five 

holes pierced in the bottom for drainage, and 
a xne pieces of c.ook are put over them, then 


merit. Few Pears command^ better salejthan s jme rough loam. The first row of holes is 


this variety, and, like aUj ^ly Qafs,, i 


7 inches from the bottom of the cask, and the 


next three rows are also 7 inches apart; the 
holes are 2 inches in diameter, and 6 inches 
clear space is left between each hole. Tois gives 
four rows of nine boles in each row in a 
40 gallon cask. Care must be taken in piercing 
the holes that they come between each other in 
O 

the alternate row<<, thus— O O as it gives 

O 

more room for the pliuts to grow. Watering 
is all done from the top.— Ellesborough 
Rectory.” 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

laseots destructive to crops (Far 
North ).—The insect you send is the Magpie or 
Gooseberry and Currant-moth (Abraxas grossu- 
lariata), one of our commonest and most widely 
distributed moths, being found from the South 
of England to the Orkney Islands. Are you 
quite certain that you have found them on 
Cabbages, for I can find no record of their doing 
so in any of my books ? When they are in such 
numbers, as they appear to be with you, it 
would be worth while to catch as many as you 
could with a butterfly-net. This is easily done 
as they fly, or rather flutter, very slowly. The 
caterpillars from the eggs laid by these moths 
may be found during this month and next, and 
will not become chrysalides until May or June. 
They will pass the winter either in a curled-up 
leaf that they have made fast to the stem so 
that it shall not fall, or else shelter themselves 
among the fallen leaves or other rubbish at the 
foot of the bushes, or amrng leaves that may 
have collected in the fork of the branches. 
When the leaves have fallen tbe bushes should 
be carefully looked over, and any leaves that 
remain hanging on the shoots or caught in any 
part of the bush collected and burnt. All dead 
leaves or rubbish should be cleared away from 
under the bushes and treated in the same 
manner. If this be done very thoroughly, thei e 
will not be much fear of an attack next spring. 
Picking the caterpillars off the bushes by hand 
is one of the best wajs of stopping an attack in 
the spring if the above precautions have not 
been taken, or the bushes may be sprayed with 
kerosine emulsion, or the leaves dusted while 
wet with lime, soot, or flowers of sulphur. If 
yoor neighbours’ gardens are infested as well as 
your own, your neighbours should be induced 
to wage war also against this pest, otherwise 
their moths will fly across to you.—G S. S. 

Pear-leaves diseased (/. E. J/.).—You 
are quite right. Your Pear-leaves are attacked 
by the “ Pear slug worm ” the grubs of the 
Pear saw-fly (Eriocampa adumbrata). Picking 
off the infested leaves as you ai e doing is a very 
good plan. It would be well to syringe the 
trees with lime-wash and soft-soap, or soot, or 
by dusting the leaves when wet with finely- 
powdered quick or gas-lime, or lime and soot 
mixed. Tne grubs are covered with a slimy 
coating, which they are able to oast off by 
exuding a fresh supply of the slime, so that the 
first application of any of these remedies has 
little or no effect on them ; but as their powers 
of secreting this slime are limited, another 
application of the insecticide should be applied 
within two days. Tne grubs when full grown 
fall to the ground, and bury themselves in the 
earth at a depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, and 
become chrysalides in a thin papery cocoon. 
After an attack the eaith under the trtes should 
beremoved,8oas to takeaway the chrysalides. It 
should ba buried deeply, or placed whei o poultry 
can pick it over, or burnt, otherwise the saw- 
flies will emerge as if nothing had happened, and 
will fly to the trees to lay their eggs, and no 
good will have been done.—G. 8. S. 

O&niia leaf ('.A. Qreen ).—Your Ganna leaf 
has a very singular appearance, but I think that 
there can be no doubt that the injury was done 
when it was quite young, and rolled up, for on 
rolling up the leaf tightly the series of holes 
came exactly over one another, so that one hole 
made sutfloiently deep to cut through six layers 
of the leaf would, when the leaf was unrolled, 
appear as a row of six holes. This accounts for 
a single row of holes across the leaf, but not for 
four so evenly spaced, and I cannot help think¬ 
ing that the injury was done by something with 
four points like a fork. If you were to roll up a 
sheet of paper into a tight roll, and then pierce it 
with a four-pronged fork, hold*so that the holes 
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are now making a fine show. The owners of 
gardens generally do not yet seem to be aware 
of the worth of Gannas for the open air, and 
even in large places one does not see them used 
in the liberal way that one would expect, seeing 
how wonderfully effective they are. A dos^n 
plants of Mme. Crozy, for instance, with an 
edging of some good Zonal Pelargoniums or 
showy annual, such as Asters or Zinnias, make 
as fine a display as can be obtained by means of 
tender plants. A large house of the dwarf 
habited varieties in full bloom, such as one may 
see just now in some trade establishments, is a 
fine sight. All that Gannas need when grown 
in pots is plenty of food and abundance of 
moisture when in full growth. Their culture 
is BO simple that it may be undertsdcen with 
every prospect of success by those who have 
not had much expsrionce in plant culture under 
glass.— Byflekt. 


heedless manner in which he prosecutes his 
beneficent (?) mission renders him a pest, the 
dictionary definition of which word, “ that which 
is troublesome or destructive—a nuisance,” 
exactly describes his character. We admire his 
object, but we disapprove most strongly of the 
system by which he effects it, and of the losses 
of valuable plants to which we have to submit 
owing to his inconsiderate method of conducting 
operations. His eulogisers ar^ue from the 
theoretical standpoint of the desirability of the 
destruction of harmful creatures, while ignoring 
the fact that the very act of destruction ma 3 ^ 
work infinitely more havoc than would result 
from the actions of the destroyed if unmolested. 
Such persons, if china-fanciers, would be the 
first to repudiate their theory should the 
beneficent cat, in an endeavour to exterminate 
the injurious mouse in the china-cabinet, break 
one of their most valued SMcimens ; yet the 
cases are precisely parallel. Moles do an 
infinity of harm in the rock garden, in beds of 
choice seedlings, and in Gucumber and other 
houses, burrowing under the foundations of the 
latter and working in the beds, as well as in 
tennis-lawns. Steel mole-traps, which can be 
procured at any ironmonger’s, should be set in 
the runs, these being more effective and less 
unsightly than the old fashioned traps set with 
a bent Hazd-bough, while they kill the moles 
expeditiously. 

Laying: out a garden (Wovice).—We 

fear that no book will give you much help in 
the general laying out of your garden. Gircum • 
stances vary so greatly that advice eminently 
suitable in one case would be entirely inappro¬ 
priate in another, and therefore, subject to cer¬ 
tain limitations, every garden must be a law to 
itself. Then arain, Many men—many minds,” 
and what would constitute the chief charm of a 
garden in the opinion of one might be an object 
of detestation to another. When you have 
determintd on the areas you intend to devote 
respectively to your flower garden, kitchen 
garden, and tennis lawn, you can get books to 
tell you what to plant, how to plant, and when 
to plant. A couple cf bound volumes of 
Gardening Illustrated will give you as much 
advice on this point as any other publication. 
It is quite impossible to give }ou an idea of the 
cost of laying out the ground without having 
seen it. Plsiimating the cost of making the 
tennis-lawn n ight easily throw the calculations 
out £10 or £20 or so, and labour conditions vary 
so greatly in different neighbourhoods. As to 
suggestions for lay ing out the garden, it would 
appear that the l^st position for the kitchen 
garden would be in the north-east corner, 
where it would have a wall both on the north 
and east sides, while another wall or, if you 
prefer it, a hedge could be run down between 
this garden and the house, leaving sufficient 
space to construct a wide flower-border between 
it and the dwelling. Below the kitchen garden 
the tennis-lawn might be made, and the orna¬ 
mental garden between the house and the clump 
of trees in the south-west comer. Of course, 
there may be objections to this disposition of 
the ground owing to reasons with which we are 
unacquainted, or to your personal views on the 
matter. We make it a rule, from which we 
cannot depart, never to advise the employment 
of special firms of nurserymen, but you can by 
inquiry easily ascertain the names of those who 
are thought Best of in your particular neigh¬ 
bourhood, or you could consult the advertise¬ 
ment columns of this paper. 

Brick tank for hybrid Water Lilies 

{L. W, N.). —To cover the stone and brick¬ 
work surrounding your pond you might plant 
Mimulus, the Water Forget-me-Not (Myosotis 
palustris), Marsh Marigolds (single and double), 
London Pride, Cardamine trifoliate, Ompba- 
lodes veraa. Creeping Veronica, Arabis, Aubrie- 
tia, and Alyssom Other flowering planta that 
would do well by the verge, in the damp ground, 
are Ranunculus Lingua, Iris Kaempferi, I. 
sibirica, I. orientalis or ochroleuca, I. Monnieri, 
and I. aurea. Day Lilies, Globe-flowers (Trol- 
lius); herbaceous Spiraeas, such as 8. Aruncus, 
S. palmata, 8. venusta, S. astilboides, 8. Fill- 
pendula, and Astilbe japonica: L^estrife 
(Lythmm), Willow Herb (Epilobium), 8olo- 
mon’s Seal, Monkshood (Aoonitum Napellus), 
and Bergamot (Monarda didyma); while to 
your fine-foliaged plants yon might add Arundo 
Donax. igr 3l frc . ^ ^ 
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3ame one above tbe other, you would produce 
exactly the same effect. It is very improbable 
that a snail or insect would make four holes 
so exactly alike as regards size and equi-dis- 
tant apart. A snail, ho wever, could not have 
done it, as it would not have eaten deeply into 
the leaf. The other holes in the leaf have 
probably been made by an insect or snail.— 
G. 8. 8. 

Heliotrope-leaves decayed (P. L. T., Ventnor). 
—The decay at the end of the leavee of your Heliotrope ia 
cauee by a fungus, probably Cystopus. I should pick off 
the leaves that are attacked and bum them, and wash the 
rest with Bordeaux-mixture once a week, say for three 
weeks. The minute white spots on the undersides of the 
Plumbago-leaves are, I believe, merely exudations from 
the leaves.—Q. 8. 8. 

lasect for name {Loxley ).— The insect 
you sent is a specimen of the lace-winged-fly 
(Ghrysopa perU), a by no means uncommon in¬ 
sect, and one that should be encouraged in 
every way, as its grubs are carnivorous and feed 
mostly on aphides, and the numbers that they 
destroy are very considerable. They are when 
full grown about f inch long, and are widest at 
the tail, and gradually taper to the head, which 
is pointed. These grubs are very voracious. 
Two were placed in a box together, and after a 
desperate fight the conqueror 
devoured its opponent, and 
soon after sucked the juices 
from a caterpillar ^ inch in 
length. They will suck the | 

contents of the largest aphis | 

in i minute. The eggs are pe- | • 

nuliar, and cannot be mistaken > 

for those of any other insect, 
as they are laid on the top of a 
stalk, and are sometimes nearly 
^ inch in length, and are gener¬ 
ally supposed to be some kind 
of fungus or the seed-vessel of 
some Moss. It is supposed that 
one object of placing them on ^ 

a stalk is to prevent them 
from being smothered by the 
aphides that they are laid 
amongst.—G. 8. 8. ‘ 

Yellow grubs ilfjnora- 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


8ENEGIO GREYI. 

Tins is a very interesting plant with golden- 
yellow flowers. So far the plant has stood two 


Senecio Oreyi. 


winters without protection, and it forms at pre¬ 
sent a neat little oush about 18 inches through. 
The flowers are each about the size of a shilling, 
with golden-yellow ray florets and a central 
disc of darker yellow; they have an involucre of 
woolly bracts, and are arranged in large corymbs. 
The leaves, which are densel v crowded ana very 
thick and leathery, are thickly covered with a 
grey pubescence, reminding one of an Ela^agnus. 

M., Exeter. 


Moles in the rock garden {Humani- 
laHan). —It is certainly true that moles destroy 
wire worms, which are injurious to plants, but 
your friends who assure you that they do more 
good than harm are evidently not practical 
gardeners, since the damage dune by the mole 
in trenching under and up rooting valuable 
plants, which, in many cases besides your own, 
results in their ultimate death, is far more 
serious than that which attends the actions of a 
few wireworms, whose numbers, when their 
presence is detected, are easily reduced by trap¬ 
ping with slices of Potato inserted in the ground 
close to the plants affected, and for which they 
will readily relinquish their attack on the roots. 
While admitting, in theory, that the mole ia a 
benefactor, since he destroys noxious larvm, the 


Oannas. —Where they have been planted in 
deeply-stirred and^jaafnnred groui^, and have 
been well watereq from^mc toatlin^ Gannas 
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keep well, and space should be found for them in 
all amateur gardens. 

I have referred to the culture of these roots, 
and though vegetables can be grown so easily, 
they are often poor because so carelessly culti 
vated. Good culture is well repaid by shapely 
roots, colour also, 


applied to those of larger size, which should be 
grown with more light and air, and in a much 
lower temperature, so that they may retain 
their saleable size for a longer peri(^. We 
make it a rule not to mve the names of any firms 
of nurserymen or dealers, but you could doubt 
less obtain the information you require from 
our advertisement columns. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


SHORT HORN CARROTS. 

In' the vegetable garden the Carrot finds much 
favour, as it is in daily use in large houses, and 
of late years the system of culture has under¬ 
gone a change, and rightly so. We may now 
have young, sweet, tender Carrots every month 
in the year, whereas by the older method of 
culture the seed was sown once a year, and this 


, and keeping properties. 
Many amateur gardeners also fail to grow the 
Carrot in certain soils, and I have taken charge 
of land in which it was stated as quite useless 
to attempt the culture of this root. Now, in 
such soils the amateur is handicapped, as every¬ 
one does not know how to get rid of the pests 
which attack the roots, and to this point I will 
make my note apply more fully, as the land, 


WHITE AND RED LAPAGERIAS. 

Frw plants, certainly no greenhouse climbers, 
possess so many desirable properties as do the 
white and red forms of Lapageria. When the 
red variety was first seen, flowered in a manner 
that only gave an imperfect idea of what it has 
since proved to be, all who saw it pronounced it 
one of the very finest plants ever introduced ; 
but as its requirements became better under¬ 
stood, and it acquired strength and size, its full 
beauty and freedom of blooming became fully 
realised, for, in addition to the individually 
attractive character of the flowers, and their 
elegant drooping habit, it exhibited the excellent 
property of flowering over a much longer period 
than most plants. Indeed, a large well- 
managed specimen when planted out, so as to 
liave plenty of room for its roots, will continue 
producing its brilliant campanulate blooms for 
several months in succession. In general habit 
the plant has one advantage over most climbers, 
that it covers a very considerable space, yet is 
not such an over-rampant grower as to bo at 
all difficult to keep within bounds. Its natural 
disposition of producing strong underground 
shoots, which yearly break up from the collar 
below the surface of the soil, keeps the base 
continuously furnished with young growth in a 
way that prevents its getting naked at the 
bottom ; another advantage which the plant 
possesses is, that its stout, glossy leaves 
are sufficiently large to be effective, but 
neither too big or numerous to shade injuri¬ 
ously the generality of things grown in con¬ 
servatories, which often are seriously injured 
when the roof-climbers are of an over-vigorous 
character. 

When intended to be grown as climbers or 
for covering a back wall, one mistake is often 
committed, and to it are to be attributed 
frequent failures—that is, turning them out 
while very small into a large body of soil in a 
border. Lapagerias are by no means such quick 
growers as most things of a climbing habit, and 
the considerable bo^ of soil in the prepared 
border gets sour and unhealthy before the roots 


roots that they forsake other crops and soon 
fasten on the tender Carrot. This points out | 
to the grower the need of total extermination. 
We find nothing better than gas-lime to get 
rid of the pest. Our land for Carrots is | 
always dressed in the autumn or winter, i 
so that there is little trouble at sowing time, j 
1 have seen soot and fresh lime advised, 
and in some lands these materials, though 
excellent in their way, are not strong enough, 
and badly infested land should be dressed in the 
early autumn for spring sowing. Treated thus 
there will be a go^ crop of clean roots. Gas- 
lime is a powerful agent—in fact, is dangerous 
used to excess. If applied on the surface, say 
in October, and dug in a month later, it may be 
used with safety in all gardens. 1 have even at 
sowing time used this without injury, but it 
needs care, and should be spread evenly and 
broken finely before digging in. The best agency 
to destroy pests, or to promote healthy growth, 
is burnt wood-ashes or charred refuse. This is 
not liked by the grub. It ensures a clean 
growth, but by itself is not sufficient to kill the 
pest. It is necessary to make at least three 
sowings—one in Februa^, another in April or 
jMay, and a late one in July. The July sowing 
stands the winter, and will give sweet small 
roots till April or May the lolljwing season. 


Scarlet Horn Carrot. From a photograph by Mr. 
F. Parren, Northgate Street, Canterbury. 


meant huge roots good for cattle but not for 
the table. The variety illustrated, the Scarlet 
Short Horn, is one of the best for amateurs to 
grow, and few are of better quality. By grow¬ 
ing the Short Horn section ot Carrot one may 
BOW oftener, and, by so doing, get young roots. 
This type of Carrot is admirably suited for 
amateur culture. The growth is quick, and 
the roots remain good for a long lime when 
given cool storage and kept moist. There are 
a good number of selections even of this variety. 
Tne Early Nantes, a continental variety, is one 
of the best early kinds, and though some 
are more stump-rooted than others, they are 
usually the result of selection and superior 
culture. The Scarlet Horn is, perhaps, the 
most useful because it matures very early and 
keeps equally as well as the Intermediate or 
long-rooting kinds. They are of great value 
to amateurs who have a poor soil on very 
shallow stony land, where longer roots would 
not grow freely. On the other hand there is 
much less was.o in the preparation and the 
plants need less room in their growing quarters 
Tnia latter is often a strong recommendation to 


and early summer vegetable, and by _ 
some much preferred to Spinach, as it 
has not a bitter flavour. If *‘H. E.’' H 

wishes, I could give him some large H 

clamps of it in exchange for Straw- H 

berry or Raspberry plants or other 
things. — Mr.s. Dawson, J/oAafiV/e, H 
Bc^lymahon, Mullingar^ Ireland. H 

Ferns under glass (A. Chap- H 

man ).—The Fern-growers from whom H 

you purchased your plants very natu- Q 
rally kept their houses close shaded, 
and at a high temperature, as their 
object was to grow the Ferns as rapidly H 
as possible for sale at an early date. H 
If this system of culture is pursued for M 
any length of time, however, the fronds S 
will naturally become drawn, and for M 

this reason the growers must be assured M 

of a sale before the plants show the ^ 

effects that will ere long be apparent, ^ 

owing to the close atmosphere, heat, 
and shade in which they are grown. a 

You say that such Ferns as you have B 

not disposed of have their fronds much jH 

drawn and that some of these are B 

20 inches in length, and question what B 

would have happened had they remained B 

with their former owners. If they had B 

not been sold they would have, un¬ 
doubtedly, become drawn in like man¬ 
ner, but the growers would have cleared 
them out long before then. Heavy 
shading, naturally, makes the fronds pale in 
colour. Your best plan with the L'>mariaa 
is to shake out and repot in 48’s, but you 
will do well to reruomoer that the system 
of culture for Ferns that are to be sold while 
small will not prove bdvanlagoous when 


.Spray of white Lapageria. 


lay hold of it; the consequence is that the plinta 
refuse to grow at all, and remam for years in a 
state admitting of little progress. If ordinary- 
sized plants are procured it is much better 
to grow thtra on in pots for a year* or two 
until they get enough roots-tOppmetrate the 
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soil freely tbe first summer they are turned out, 
in whioh oate th3y rarely fail to do well, pro¬ 
vided they are properly treated in other 
respects. Planting out should be done early in 
the spring, before growth commences, or the 
disturbance of the roots, imeparable from the 
necessary spreading out, will stop growth in a 
way that would much retard it for the season. 
The drainage of the border must be ample, and 
the soil fibrous peat, with enough sand added to 
it, and as the plants increase in strength it is 
as necessary to regularly keep the shoots 
trained as it is when mwn in a pot. As the 
soil becomes exhausted before growth has com¬ 
menced, each spring an inch or two may be 
removed from tne surface and replaced with 
new. Manure - water through the 
summer will also be an assistance. 

So treated the plants can be kept 
growing in a vigorous condition for a 
number of years. We would advise 
all who have the red variety to pro¬ 
cure the white one. They are fit 
companions in every way, the attrac¬ 
tions of both being enhanced by the 
contrast in the colour of the flower. 

Most of the indoor plant pests will 
live and increase apace upon these 
LapMerias; thrips, red spider, and 
aphi(^ affect them, but these rarely 
gain a footing if the syringe is used 
as it ought to be, so as to get the 
water freely to bot h the under and 
upper surface of the leaves. When 
these insects make their appearance 
a free and persistent use of the 
syringe is the best remedy; scale 
must oe removed by the sponge. The 
temperature they require is not fa¬ 
vourable to the inciease of mealy¬ 
bug, although it will live upon them ; 
ana when affected it is best removed 
by sponging, and by tbe use of a soft 
brush to get down to the axils of the 
leaves. There is one other enemy 
to guard against— that is, slugs, 
which are extremely fond of the 
young underground shoots, and unless 
care is taken to keep these marauders 
thoroughly under they are sure to 
find the growths as they appear 
above the surface, in which case 
mischief will be done, as the plants 
have not tbe power to quickly produce 
others to replace the injured ones. 

The Lapagerias will also, it must 
not be forgotten, succeed out-of-doors 
in the South of England and Ireland. 

OamelUa and Lemon-plant 

(F. H. Moujiisievens) —During its 
season of growth the Camellia is bene¬ 
fited by a comparatively high tem¬ 
perature and an abundant supply of 
moisture, both at the roots and by 
means of overhead sprinklings. After 
growth has been made the plant may 
be put outside in a shelterea position, 
to that the young growth may be 
thoroughly ripened, and again brought 
under glass in September. Daring its 
pel iod of rest a temperature of from 
45 degs. to 50 degs. is high enough 
until the flowering period is past, 
when a gradual rise should take place 
to encourage growth. Both when 
standing in the open and when under 
glass shelter from scorching rays of 
the sun should be provided. At no 
time, even whenthe plants aie making 
growth, should an excess of moisture 
at the roots be permitted, as if the pots are not 
well filled with roots the soil will become sour. 
Thismust be particularly guarded against in the 
case of freshly-potted plwts. Old specimens 
whose roots have filled the pots are benefited 
by occasional applications of weak liquid- 
manure. The Lemon-tree should be kept in a 
light, airy, but not too sunny position in the 
greenhouse. Withhold water until the eoil 
becomes neatly dry, and then give a good 
soaking. In the spring give an increase of 
temperature to encourage growth, with frequent 
syringings and an abundant supply of water, 
but net BO much as to causa the aoil to become 
sour. When growth is complettd it m%y be 
placed in a sheltet^-^tosition in the open, and 
removed under glL^n^^ 


ROSES. 

ROSES ON TRELLISES. 

One of the most beautiful methods of training 
Rose-trees is upon large bell-shaped wire- 
trellises. On either side of the terrace-walk in 
The Royal Gardens, Frogmore, several of the 
above-shaped trellises have been placed. Thev 
are about 12 feut high and 8 feet across. A 
wooden upright in the centre passes from the 

g round upwards, and projects 9 inches or so 
eyond the top of the wires. If three or four 
plants are trained over each trellis, the latter in 
a comparatively short time becomes covered, 
and when the Roses are in fiower forms a lovely 


together. Bennett’s Seedling (whitish-pink), 
Aimc'^e Vibert (white), Mme. Plantier (white), 
and Reine Olga de Wurtemberg (dark red) also 
produce grand displays at this time of th^ear. 
In arranging the positions of the different 
varieties one should bear in mind the future 
effect of the whole in the flowering season, and 
plant the various colours accordingly. For 
instance, one might commence with Aim^s 
Vibert (white), then Reine Olm (crimson), 
followed by Bennett’s Seedling, W. A. Richard¬ 
son, and Crimson Rambler. 

H. H. T., Wituisor, 

Making new plantation of Roses 

{Rose ).—In such a cosy garden, 30 feet by 


Rose Reine Olga de Wurtemberg. From a photograph by Mr. H. Thomas, Frogmore, Windsor. 


picture. The trellis becomes completely hidden, 
and has quite the appearance of a huge floral 
bell. The Polyantha Roses are, on the whole, 
the most suitable for this class of decoration. 
They need but little pruning; if the long 
shoots whioh they make every summer are 
pinched off a few inches from the apex in the 
winter, the following season clusters of blossoms 
will be borne all along the stem. Crimson 
Rambler is an excellent subject for this method 
of training. It thrives remarkably well, and is 
altogether different to the Rambler—scorched 
and covered with red-spider that one often sees 
on walls. W. A. Richardson is another very 
effective Rose when nown in the manner under 
consideration. The long succf^ssion of flowers 
renders it an object cf btauty for weeks 


20 feet surrounded by 4-feet walls, and situated 
in the lovelv Principality of Wales, you will 
have a grand opportunity to grow Roses, espe¬ 
cially of the Tea-seented class. Your plan of 
preparing holes to take 27 cubic feet (1 ton) of 
new turfy loam from a meadow, with cow-dung 
added, is rather an expenrive one, but as you 
propose to have only three loads of this loam, 
you would not be able to have many such holes. 
Vour best plan will be to have the ground 
trenched, and this new loam equally distributed 
over the whole area and incorporated with tbe 
older soil. Or, if you prefer, the ground could 
be trenchei first and some holes made after¬ 
wards, and refilled with this new loam and dung 
to a lesser depth than first contemplated. This 
would be preferable to making large holes and 

^ : ^ELL ' 
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not treachins the other portions of the garden. 
We osoally far too much water accumulate 
in the new soil when the work is executed in 
this manner. The grassy portion of the turves 
should be well buried and the large lumps 
broken up If the trenching is finished by the 
middle of October, yon may safely plant any 
time in November. Do not fail to have some of 
the glorious free-growing Teas, such as Marie 
Van Hontte, Anna Ollivier, Mme. Hoste, &o., 
upon ihe walla, but should advise you to discard 
the idea of having the plants upon ttieir own roots 
unless you can procure realW good bushes, 
which we very much doubt. Plants upon the 
Brier would give yon equally good results. 

Oow • manure for Roses (H. D. 

Sti'otton). —Yes; for garden 
uses the fresh manure is pre¬ 
ferred. It is only when it is 
required for potting purposes 
that we prefer to stack it for 
twelve months. If you have 
a piece of spare land you 
could put the fresh manure 
upon it at once, and by 
spreading it out thinly it be¬ 
comes partially dried, and in 
a better condition for digging 
into the ground at the proper 
time. Always remember the 
best manure of this descrip¬ 
tion is that obtained from a 
farm where oxen are stall fed. 

Crimson Rambler 
mildewed and refuslns 
to expand its buds (M. 

h. Croft !*).—This Rose is a 
variety lequiring abundance 
of moisture, and we believe 
our plants are suffering from 
the prolonged drought. Even 
good soakings with water will 
not prevent mildew in such 
a parched atmosphere as we 
are having, but it would help 
the blooms out better. Have 
the plants a good depth of 
soil, and were they planted 
well in the fiist instance? 

Neglect of these precautions 
would be contributory causes 
to the condition the pUnIs 
are now in. Give them at 
once a real good watering, 
not all at once, but for two or 
three nights in succession, 
then mulch with short man¬ 
ure. This will help the plant s 
for another season, although 
too late for this season’s 
blooming. 

Rose foliage damaged 
by insects (iY. H. R ).— 

Tne enclosed leaves which 
appear to be scorched and in 
some cases almost transparent 
have been ear^en by a small 
green caterpillar that feeds 
upon the undersides of the 
foliage. The iDjury done is 
not detected for some time, 
but as soon as the sun gains 
great power it almost burns 
up the parts that have been 
treated in this wsy. We have 
noticed it most upon very 
neglected ground, where the 
hoe has rarely been used, 
and where water has been 
very sparselv applied, or not given early 
enough. If Roses were well syringed morning 
and evening with cold water—commencing about 
the end of May—until they flower, we think 
very few insects would be found. Now and 
then the plants should be syringed with 
paraffin emulsion. The following is a good 
recipe : Dissr lve 1 quart of soft-soap in 2 quarts 
of boiling soft water, remove from the fire, and 
while still boiling hot add 1 pint of paraffin-eil, 
and immediately churn with a small hand 
syringe. For use dilute with ten times its volume 
of water. If this is applied before the insects 
appear little trouble will be caused by them. 

Blairl No. 2 with mildewed shoots 
((7. S. Menzies) —You will find the reply to 
**T. Carson” applicAl? also to spcl: olant of 
Digitized <2TC 


Jules Margottin. As to the mildewed growths 
upon Blairi No. 2, such as you enclose, you need 
not trouble about them. As they appear un¬ 
sightly cut them off. Unfortunately this grand 
Rose only flowers once, and the small second 
growths removed are of no use whatever 
another season. 

Rose trees affected with red-rust 
and black-spot (T. Uar.-ftwi).—The pre¬ 
valence of these diseases almost induces one to 
discard the Hybrid Perpetuals and grow instead 
the Teas and H^rid Teas, which are very 
rarely affected. We have noticed these visita¬ 
tions appear most seriously upon plants that 
have stood in the same position for many years, 
and we should strongly advise, where such is the I 


cafe, that the plants be transplanted every three 
or four years. Of course, it would be rather 
risky to move plants that have stood for many 
years. It would be far better to renew the 
plants with some younger ones. The Manetti- 
stock should be avoided as much as possible, 
and, as a farther precaution, have the old leaves 
raked off and burnt in the winter. A good 
spraying in the spring, before the leaves appear, 
with Bordeaux-mixture would check, if not 
wholly cure, both these diseases. Roses should 
not suffer from drought, as this will materially 
assist the spread of tne fungus. Thorough good 
floodings with water now and then, pricking the 
ground up immediately after, would still further 
assist the plants to repel the attack. 

I Further Rose notes trill be found on page St8. 


THE OPIUM POPPY. 

This Poppy (Papaver somniferuro) is largely 
met with in our gardens in both single and 
double forms and in varied colours, the pure 
white being the most attractive. The double 
variety is now known as the Pseony Poj^y, and 
is catalogued under the name of Papaver 
paeonifeflorum. The single white form is, how¬ 
ever, by far the more graceful in contour, and 
is, indeed, one of our most graceful and stately 
annual flowers. Seed should be sown very 
thinly in April in rich, porous soil, and the 
seedlings thinned out to at least a foot apart if 
the best effect is to be obtained, when the plants 
will grow strongly and each exhibit their 
natural beauty to the full, attaining a height of 
from 4 feet to 5 feet. Treated 
in this manner, these Poppies 
will create a chaste and noble 
garden picture with their 
wide-spread white cups grace¬ 
fully poised on the poIiBhed 
flower-stems, while the blue- 
green tints of the large, arch¬ 
ing leaves impart an addi¬ 
tional sense of coolness ard 
rest to their environment. 
Generally, as in the case of all 
annuals, the seed is sown far 
too thickly and the seedlings 
insufficiently thinned out, for 
when the sower proceeds to 
exercise his discretion in 
determining what seedlings 
are to be removed and what 
left, he is naturally disinclined 
to destroy nineteen out of 
every twenty, or an even 
greater proportion, which 
must be done if those allowc d 
to remain are to assume their 
natural proportions. Not only 
are the seeds, in the first in¬ 
stance, sown too thickly, but 
the seedlings are left unthinne d 
for too long a period, until 
they often form a mat of 
foliage over the ground. By 
that time their innumerable 
rootlets have taken possession 
of the whole upper layer of 
soil, so that when the majority 
are removed, those that remain 
find the surrounding soil im¬ 
poverished, and consequently 
receive a check. Very different 
is the experience of a self- 
sown seedling, even if it 
springs up among alien 
growths and not in unoccu¬ 
pied ground, for in this case 
it is not surroundt d by a host 
of fellows absolutely similar 
in their size and requirements, 
all intent on the struggle for 
existence, and all busily en¬ 
gaged in appropi iating every 
particle of nutriment that 
their root-fibres can annex. 
Hand-sown seeds t hould, w hen 
they develop into plants, be 
able to assume the self-same 
proportions as plants from 
self-sown seeds, a consumma¬ 
tion that rarely occurs, and, 
until gardeners are impressed 
with the necessity of thin 
sowing and early and rigorous 
thinning, annuals sown in the 
open bolder will be precluded 
from taking the position that should belong to 
them in the decoration of the fiower-^arden. 


OytUus nlglioans. —Although now past 
its best, this Broom is still pretty and bright. 
Duiing July it is one of the most charming of 
the Cytisuses and Genistas. It carries its 
flowers on tall, slender, perfectly erect spikes 
terminating the present summei’s growth. 
They commence to open at the bottom first, and 
a long succession of them extends over many 
weeks. Thiy are bright yellow, the name of 
nigiica&s referring to the peculiarity of the 
plant turning black when dried. As soon as it 
has done flowering the upper part of the shoot 
bearing the seed-vessels ^should be removed, 

iJORNELL UN|v/£:",bTr' 



The Double Opium Poppy. From a photograph by Mr. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. 
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thete beioff so abundant as to weaken the plant 
if the whole of them are left to ripen. They 
may be shortened still more in spring before 
growth recommences. By this means the 
plants may be easily kept about 3 f^t high, 
and always bushy and compact in habit. It is 
very easily incr«ksed by means of seed. 


WORK AMONGST THE ROSES. 

August is rather a slack month as regards work 
amongst the Roses, but there are a few 
necessary items to attend to. If the advice 

? ;tven in OAnoKKiKO Illustratbd has been 
ollowed 


Budding will either be finished or nearing its 
completion. To those who have delayed the 
work 1 may say that any time during August is 
not too late for dwarf stocks, but 1 never care 
to bud standard Briers after the first week of 
the month. If on inserting the knife into the 
bark the latter seems rather dry, the stock 
should have a good soaking of water, and in 
about two days they will “ run well,” as it is 
technically termed. The raffi a or wool should 
be removM from the standard stocks. Bods 
that have turned black have small chance of 
growing and it is best to rebnd the shoots at 
once. By budding standard Briers early, 
examining them three weeks after, and 
rab adding, if necessary, an almost perfect crop 
is assured. When dwarf stocks are budded the 
stem or root should be covered over with earth. 
I bdlieve many failures in budding are traceable 
to the neglect of this point, for the stem or 
root, hitherto covered with soil, becomes very 
dry, csnsequently the bud cannot receive the 
amount of sap necessary to its proper union 
with the stock. 


Standard Bbibrs, after they are budded, 
often produce a quantity of new growths, which 
some are disposed to remove. Now, I think 
this is a great mistake, for the more growths 
retained the more roots are produced that must 
be beneficial another year. A grievous error is 
sometimes perpetrated by cutting back the 
branches that are budded. These should not be 
touched until next February. If any of the 
readers cootemplate exhibiting next year they 
should supplement their coUection by budding 
a goodly number of the following kinds, which 
give the bast blooms as maidens, although some 
are also good as cut-backs: Horace vernet, 
A. K. William*, Duchess of Bedford, Marchion¬ 
ess of Dufierin, Comte de Raimbaud, Xavier 
Olibo, Jeannie Dickson, Marie Baumann, Alfred 
Oolomb, and Harrison Weir. Tea RMes f ir 
exhibition are best budded on standard Briers. 
Although September is the best month for 
putting in 

Cuttings, both of Roses and stocks, the 
ground for their reception should be prepared 
now. I prefer an open position away from 
hedges, but the ground must be trenched or 
double-dug. If clayey subsoil, so much the 
better, provided it is broken up to the depth 
of about 15 inches from the surface. A fair 
amount of road grit should be incorporated with 
Uie staple soil, and burnt earth and wood-ashes 
are distinctly beneficial. If Brier cuttings are 
wanted (and to the amateur they are invaluable 
by reason of their surface-feeding propensity), 
search should be made for them in the hedges 
of country lanes, and permission obtsuned to 
secure some at the proper time. 

CiAMBiNG Roses upon walls should be freely 
supplied with water at the roots, and also over 
their leaves, morning and evening. Old plants 
of the same character may also be much assisted 
by the removal of very old wood, for this 
enables the remaining growths to become well 
ripened. It is also l^eficial to the autumn 
blooming. 


Artificial manures are verv helpful just 
now. For assisting the second bloomin|[ an 
earlier application should have been given, 
but applied now much good results by 
the storage of nourishment in the dormant 
buds that will manifest itself another year. 
This ii a good time to jprooure manure 
for future requirements. On light soils I 
prefer cow-manure. This does not require 
stacking, but may be dug in as it comes from 
the oowyard. Stable-dung, however, should 
be turned over two or torm times befon apply 
ing it t|o the. land. Om m w 



growers always prepares a large heap of manure 
about August, and in addition to stable-dung. 
Be warn, fish, and slaughter-house refuse are 
added, and b^ frequently turning this over, a 
splendid fertilising material is available when 
required. I have a strong objection to the em¬ 
ployment of fresh stable-dung, believing that the 
straw fermenting aud decaying in the ground 
engenders fungoid diseases. Wnere pot-Roses 
are grown a Iom or two of cow-manure should 
be stacked for twelve months. It is then much 
better for use, and can be readily rubbed up 
into small particles. 

Hoeing among Roses is essential at all times, 
but in droughty seasons doubly so. Do not on 
any aocounc tolerate a hard baked surface. 
Good hoeing is absolutely necessary to the 
healthy condition of Roses. Do not wait until 
weeds appear before carrying out the operation, 
for it is not always the weeds that are the 
evil resulting from n^lect of timelv hoeing. If 
I had a fairfy retentive soil, and the latter had 
been recently trenched, I wo^d much rather 
hoe than water my Rmes. The latter often 
causes a bad attack of mildew when the air is 
dry and arid, whereas the hoeing conserves the 
moisture already in the ground. 

As the Roses go out of bloom I prefer to out 
off the old flowers immediately, and in doing so 
a healthy-looking eye as near the top of the 
growth as possible should be selected to out back 
to. A better autumn bloom is thus secured. 

Milde\%', orange fungus, red rust, and 
BLACK SPOT are very prevalent tbii year. 
Mildew in autumn can often be prevented by an 
application of Bordeaux-mixture, as soon as the 
first crop of bloom is over. I have no faith 
in sulphur dustings so often recommended, for 
I believe it is only the fumes from the sulphur 
that really kill the spores of the mildew 
fungus. Hot water is said to cure this trouble¬ 
some disease. It is worthy of trial. Of .en the 
simplest remedies are the best. The water should 
be syringed on the affected parts when at a 
temperature of about 140 degs. Fahrenheit. It 
is aiM said to destroy scale and mealy-bug. A 
trial upon a few plants first would be advisable 
Orange fungus, red rust, and block spot are 
diseases that often appear, and there is no 
accounting for them. Some soils seem to be 
particularly favourable to their propagation. It 
is certain that little ioj ary follows, but they are 
not pleasant to look upon. Red rust is most 
oonspicnous upon Roses budded on the Manetti, 
and the Brier should be used in preference in 
such soils or localities where the disease seems 
rife. The Teas and Hybrid Teas are very rarely 
affected. My exj^rience is that it is the plants 
which have l^en in the same soil for many years 
without being transplanted that are so prone to 
these diseases, and i would advise, as a partial 
if not complete remedy, that Rose bushes and 
standards be transplanted every three or four 
years, not necossarily to a new position, but 
giving each tree a peck or so of nice new com¬ 
post when replanting. When Roses grow 
vigorouslv they are better fcurtified against 
enemies, toth fungoid and insect. 

Pot-Roses may now be repotted, those to be 
forced early being attended to first. The com¬ 
post I prefer consists of two parts fibrous-loam 
that has been stacked one year, one part well 
decayed cow-dung, and about a 48-potful each 
of bone-meal and charcoal-dust to a barrowful 
of compost. It is the best practice to mix this 
compost three or four weeks btfore n»ing. 
Those individuals who do not wish their plants 
to flower before April and May will find the 
month of September time enough to repot. 
This would give them an opportunity of mixing 
the compost in advance. When repotting, the 
following points should be remembered: Use 
clean pots and crocks; upon the crocks place 
some pieces of manure, tarf, or Moss to prevent 
the soil from impeding the drainage ; see that 
the ball of earth is thoroughly moist before 
repotting ; do not allow the compost to beccme 
too wet ; pot firmly; preserve all the small 
white rootlets, and removo about an inch thick 
of the old soil; do not have the pots too large. 
The old pot soil should be saved, for it is 
valuable, mixed with a little fresh loam, to 
work in among the fine roots of newly-planted 
Roses. When repotted, stand the pots upon 
bricks or ashes, and syringe frequently if the 
weather remains dry. Rosa. 


Ollmblnff Ro t UM for gUum stadlo 

(ff. J .).—Mar^chal Niel would do very well for 
one variety, as you desire to plant it outside 
and train into the studio. You wo^d find a 
half-standard bast for the purpose. Do not faul 
to have a good border maoe, soil dug 2 feet or 
3 feet deep, and plenty of good cow or pig-dung 
well incorporated. Four other good kinds for 
the same purpose would be found in Waltham 
Climber No. 3 and Cheshunt Hybrid for reds, 
and Climbing Niphetos and Lamarque for 
whites. What are known as extra strong pot- 
grown plants of these four would be beat to 
plant. They can be procured with 6 feet to 
10 feet growths. If you plant them outside yon 
must see that the stems are not injured in 
frosto weather. A case of wood is a very go^ 
one for protecting these growths, stuffing up the 
crevices with chopped hay. 


Moving: an old Rose (IT., Soiuh Dev^n), 
—This old Rose ii probably Coupe d’Hebe ; if 
so, we can understand your desire not to lose it, 
although, as you sa^, it is not good enough for 
the greenhouse which you are about to erect 
against the wall where it is growing. As to 
moving it, we think the chanoes of success are 
very few. You will probably find, if von exam¬ 
ine closely in October, some rooted branches 
near the base of the plant, which can be torn off 
and planted out. A few cuttings put in early 
in September would also be the means of saving 
the variety, and you could also bud a faw upon 
another Rose that you do not value so highly. 
This can only be done upon new wood, and they 
should be as near the ground as possible. After 
you have taken them precautionary measures 
you might still transplant the tree, preferably 
to a north aspect. It is just possible it mighc 
survive, but ^ou must take time to get the roots 
out without injury. 


Tde Qaleg^a (G, /. Williams )—Galega 
officinalis alba (the White Goat’s Rue), is men¬ 
tioned in almost every catalogue of hardy 
perennials. It grows in good soil to a height of 
5 feet. It generally blooms in July, when it is 
covered with a profusion of white flower-racemes, 
the individual blooms being shaped like a Pea- 
blossom. Cactus Dahlias should succeed in 
your mixed border as they bloom more profusely 
in comparatively poor than very rich soil, the 
latter having a tendency to promote ultra- 
vigorous growth at the expense of flowers. For 
Hollyhocks on the contrary the soil should be 
deep and rich, or they fail to assume thtir 
proper proportions. Other showy July and 
August • blooming plants are Delphinium?, 
herbaceous Spira3a8, Lychnis chalcedonies. 
Torch Lilies (Kniphofia), Japanese Anemones, 
Erigeron speciosus, Coreopsis grandiflora. 
Perennial Suaflowers, with such bulbous sub¬ 
jects as Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, Galtouia 
candioans, and Montbretias. 

Propamtlag Lwender (G. A. G. M.). 
—This is DMt propagated by taking slips from 
the old bushes. These should be growths with 
several twi^, and a woody base from 6 inches 
to 8 inches in length, and should be pulltd off 
the bush, not cut, for by so doing a heel is 
secured, which induces the slip to form roots at 
an earlier date than if its base had been cleanly 
out with a knife. The best time for effecting 
this method of propagation is during the month 
of October. The slips may be planted in 
furrows 3 inches in depth, the bottom of which 
is covered with a layer of road-grit, and should 
be made firm in the soil. The next season they 
may be transplanted to their permanent 
positions. 

** Gteranlom ” King of Denmark.— 

During dry summers, of which wo got such fre¬ 
quent visitations, gardeners are compelled to 
fall back on Zonal ** Geraniums ” for a good deal 
of the colour they get, both in the flower-garden 
and conservatory as well. During the pro¬ 
longed spell of tropical weather we have had 
this year, many plants have proved very short¬ 
lived, even when well attended to with water, 
but the Zonal **Geranium” continues gay in 
spite of heat or drought, and King of Denmark, 
a lovely semi-double salmon colour, with very 
stout footstalks and enormous heads of bloom, 
is a real acquisition. Anyone not yet having 
got it in thtir collection should lose no time in 
getting some, as the time has now arrived for 
propagating a supply for next season.— James 
Groom, Gosport. ' l gi na I from 
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THE DROUGHT. 

The inteDse heat that has prevailed generally 
over the country for several weeks has been 
di^tastrons to gardens on the South Coast, where 
we get a maximum of sunshine and minimum 
rainfall, and, as a rule, a shallow, light soil, 
that is overdrained by reason of resting on 
gravel At present the lawns (except i^ere 
daily drenching is possible) are as brown and 
dusty as the r(^, and flowers are very short- 
livea. The means of combating these visitations 
successfully are not always at the command of 
the amateur gardener, who finds that simply 
pouring water on a bare soil has but little effect 
when the sun’s rays register over 12() degs. day 
after day, and after several tosts’ experience, 
I find that the best antidote to drought 
if cultivating the soil and enriching it as deep 
down as possible. Then, early in summer, before 
the moisture has been extracted too much, 
lace a good mulching of manure or Cocoa-nut- 
bre over the roots, and through this water 
copiously or not at all, for surface damping does 
more harm'than good. We are compelled to 
mulch Rosea, Dahlias, and nearly all herbaceous 
plants to get any bloom to expand on them. 
The Rose buds if not cut before the sun’s rays 


the open air always make a splendid display, 
and continue gorgeous in colour through the 
most trying weather, and from this fact I have 
come to the conclusion that young plants should 
be kept as fully exposed to the elements as pos¬ 
sible all through the winter. For this reason 
we never employ artificial heat for keeping the 
frost from Calceolarias, but winter them in oold 
frames, and rely ou external coverings for keep¬ 
ing frost at My. The next point, of great 
importance, is to plant out early in April, or 
sooner, in shelters plaoes. If well hardened 
off they defy a few degrees of frost, and get 
deeply rootM before dry weather sets in. I 
need hardly say that the soil should be deeply 
cultivated, for on hard, unbroken soil the 
drought soon penetrates. Artificial watering 
seems to ag^vate the evil, and the plants die 
off more seriously than if kept rather dry. 

James Qboom, Oo»pori, 


THE SWEET TOBACCO AS A CUT- 
FLOWER. 

The accompanying illustration shows a bowlful 
of flowers of the fragrant Niootiana afflnis, 
which smells so sweetly in the evening, when 
its flowers fill the garden with fragrance. It is 



Bowlful of Sweet-sceotvd Tobacco flowers. 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 


Fir«t /’rue.—M aovolu 0RA50iru>SA.— From 0. Gray, 
Thome Villa, Iver, Uxbridn. 

Noble jtowert, dilightfuuy /re»h and/ragravt. 


Second /Vire.—M arbciial Nisi, Rosbsfsom ths Oprx.— 
From E. U. Loribood, Curry Rinel, Somerset: "Grown 
out-of-doors on south sralL” 

Large and deep in colour. 


Third Pruc.—Tvrrn Passim akd Swrst Psab.—F rom 
T. Nelleon. Monialve, Dumfriesshire : " Six varlsUes of 
Sweet PeM from seed sown 10th April in open bordtr. 

dius.jj iaohes apart in row. The 

< . plants are now 6 feet and 

.. feet long, and a mass of 

bloom on each side of the row. The names of rarieties 
are Blanch Burpee. Oounteas of Powls, Ixively, Marr. 
Stanley, and Yenua The Panaiao. all whites (and 
suggested by your recent article on good whites), are 
White lihnpre^ Nellie, Marchioness, and a good rayed 
white, the name of which I have lost. They are robust, 
and bloom freely. The ground was lop-dreered with fresh 
soil, mixed with artlflci^-manure In the middle of July, 
and all spent blooms are nipped off every morning, and 1 
am never without a bowl of beautiful fresh flowers from 
April to sod of September. I grow from cuttings put into 
frame at end of August and plant out first week of April. 
My little garden is a never-ending source of delight." 


SKAroRAooRS.—From Hedley Besant. the Rectory 
Gardena, Chalbury Hill, near Wimbome, Dorset: " Antir¬ 
rhinums from open border, and doing very well at present. 
The Ivy-leaved ‘Geranium' is from a plant growing out- 
of-doors on a sooth wall; it was planted there three years 
ago, and last winter it kept its foliage on, and wm In 
blossom very early In the spring; it is 9 feet high, on 
wlrework. and bears M blooms at ths present time. 1 
also had a nice lot of Sweet Peas by the side of It. Theee 
also stood the winter m well, but are too far gone to send 
any to you at present." 


uBsnci riouse, i^asnsj, ua ualway : ** I have a lovely gar¬ 
den, one blase of flowers, chiefly perennials and flowenng 
shrubs. Lilies of all descriptions do beautifully in thu 
mild climate and boinry solL I send a few specimens of 
Gladioli and single Tiger Lilies; the double will not be 
open for about another week. I also send you a curiosity 
1 have Just discovered—viz , two OamaUons of different 
colours actually growing on the same stem. The old Clove 
Carnation grows close by. and must have something to do 
with this peculiar freak. I think." 


Holltiiocki.—F rom J Bristows, WiUoughby House, 
New York, Lincoln : ** A few Hollyhocks grown from seed 
sown last September and wintered In a cold-frame. The 
Everlasting Flosrer (Ammobium alatum) was sown in 
March of this year in open border. Ws have several clumps 
in the borders. The Clematis we grow in the borders, 
with two stout sticks and a iflece of wire netting nailed to 
e^ sUcIl It is a capital way of growing Olomatises In 
the open border.” 


Cactus Dahuas, Mostbrstia Pottsi, aro Solabum jam- 
MUIOIDM.—From F. R Fielder. Oxney Court, near Dover: 
" A tew Cactus Dahlias, Montbretia Pottsi. and Solannm 
jssminoides. The Dahlias are from j^ants struck in the 
spring. The Solanum has been planted two years, and 
has had no protection in winter. The Montbretia 
grows here and spreads very fast. Our soil isa deep loam, 
and suits DahlUa rsmarkably welL" 

Burr Lilt axd whits EvsRLASTHfe Psa.—P rom Mrs. 
Nesrman, Worsborough, Barnsley, Terks: " Lilium tes- 
taoeum, grown in border, flowers every year. Dwarf 
Antirrhinum in variety, sown from seed iMt autumn. 
Have sent only side shoots, the storm having dons much 
damage. White Perennial Pea (Lathyrus UUfoUus albus) 
from seed sown two years ago on sMt wall; It is very 
beautiful, being covered with flowers, and Is 6 feet high." 

Willow Gsktiah abd Evkrlasti.bo Pbas.-F rom Mias 
M. Birch Reynardson, Adwell House, Tetsworth, Oxon : 
" Gentiana asclepiadea, blue and white, grown on north 
border In deep loam and leaf-mould ; good hardy border 
plant. Pavia maoroetachya, tall shrub, quite hardy, and 
White Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus latifolius albus)." 


got fully on them were useless, while Dahlias 
were shrivelled, and shading was the only way to 
get anything like fnllv-developed blooms. I 
may remark that mixed borders that would not 
allow of deep cultivation would be praotioally 
useless for the production of flowers in such 
seasons as this, for hard, unbroken soil dries up 
far sooner than that well pulverised. 

J. O., Oonport, 


YELLOW CALCEOLARIAS DYING. 

During hot, dry seasons like the present, 
owners of gardens are very much annoyed by 
their bright yellow Caloeolarias failing suddenly, 
as it is no uncommon thing for plants that are 
brilliant one day to fail the next. This spoils 
the effect of a garden very much, for during 
such ^pical weather plants do not stand trans¬ 
planting without great care, and anyone who 
could provide a remedy for this mysterious 
failing would deserve the thanks of all gar¬ 
deners, for the bright yellow of the Calceolaria 
is one we can ill afford to lose. I regret I 
cannot give a receipt that I can vouch for 
being an absolute cure, but I think I can give a 
few hints that will greatly mitigate the evil. 
In the first place, I Imve noticed for years post 
that any eld plants tlulTBurvive the ilin^r in 
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a plant easily raised from seed in the spring, 
and is very useful in the summer garden. 


BOOKS. 

“COLLECTION OF CYPRIPKDIUM.” 
This is an interesting little book to those who 
are interested in Orchids in general, and the 
Cypripediums or Lady Slippers in particular. 
It IS a complete list of the kinds at the Wood¬ 
lands, Streatham, where Mr. R. H. Measures 
has his priceless collection, and includes species, 
varieties, and hybrids, recording, too, the name 
of the introducer, origin of the hybrids, and 
other information. It is edited oy Messrs. 
Sander and Co., of St. Albans, from whom it 
can be obtained, price fii. The little volume is 
bound in morocco leathc r. 


Irla KaBmpferl LI Hung Ohang.—I 
saw this remarkably fine variety of Kiempferi 
Iris in grand condition in Mr. Q. F. Wilson’s 
Wisley ga^en this season. The flowers are 
white, semi-double, quite 9 inches skcrosa, and 
of great substance. It had a fine appearance as 
seen with the coloured kinds. Every year there 
is a grand display of this Iris at Wisley, but 
this year the blooming season was shortened by 
the great heat and drought.— Bvfleet. 


Goldib-ratbu Lilt abd HtLiOTRori.—From E. Brewer. 
Burlin^ton-rMd. Small Heath. Birmlavham ; " Lilium 
auratum. This bloom is one of fifteen, the plant growing 
In rather a sheltered position on a clay nba<m, and where 
it has stood for three years. The Heliotrope has been 
wintered under glass, and is now bedded out with other 
plants." 

Evbrorkbb Mao.tolia.—F roip 8. W. Fitzherbert, Lans- 
combe, Torquay: "Bloomsfrom a large standard Magnolia 
grandiflora " 

Sblk OAR.HATtoBa—From Mrs, Stewart-Menaies, Aiken- 
wa}*, Craig Klla::his, N.B. : "Sown in open ground late in 
June, 1^, in sandy soil." 

HoLLTuoexa—From A. H. Arkle, Elmhurst, Oxton. 
Birkenhead. 


We ojffer each wtekf aa prizes, ltd, a volume of 
the ** English FUnoer Garden,** tnd, Mies 
JekylCa “ Wood and Garden,** and 3rd, 
Dean Hole*a “ Our Gardena,** for the most 
heaulyful oj^air ilowera oj the %oeek sent 
to us. Where the chosen kind ia sent 
by more than one reader, condition and even 
careful packing will be taken into account. 
Flowers should be sent when they are in their beat 
and freshest state, and it does not matter on what 
day they are sent except Friday or Saturday. 
The prizes ^oiU be announced in the paper oJ the 
fblloiwing week. Mot more than three kinds should 
be sent, as the object is not variety ao much aa the 
moat distinct and fairest oj the fioioers of the open- 
air garden. ^ fJe lylotuer sAoti/d 6c 
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aUacheAt and notes as to culture, place, etc,, of 
uncommon plants will he welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.— The essen¬ 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material whioh will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drains up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or oaxdboard boxes may be used. If the poet 
goes out very eirly out the flowers as late as pos* 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener¬ 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the &>x is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 
the names of plants, and any notes concerning 
their culture should be sent in the box itself. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions .—and answers are inserted in 
OAROiinNS free of charge yf correspondents foUow the ruie-t 
here laid down for their ^idanee. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Oaromiho, 57, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on bwtiness should be sent to the 
PuBLismoL The name and address of the sender art 
required »n addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one qu^ is sent, 
each should beona separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correswndents should bear 
in mind that, as Oarornins has to be sent to press some 
time in adoance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt cf their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oj such as cannot 
well be classih^, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title plaeed 
against the query r^ied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by adoising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Cjn/iitions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
thou who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience it gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in OARDSsoia should mention tht 
number in whioh they appeared. 

Important to Qnerlsts.—C(>rrMpon<l«n(« must 
look through the whole of the paper to su replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there ts as little delay as vossible in dealing 
with them. 


1063-Bottling Olobe Artichokes.—“ L. R. 
would be much ooHged if someoae would vive her the 
receipt for bottling the bottoms of Globe Artichokes to be 
of useUter? One sees them in the windows of London 
shops, looking quite fresh in white liquid. 


1056— PmnlnfiT I«abiirnam-tree8 (Cauldwell).— 
February is the best month in which to prune the above, 

irovidlog there be no severe weather just then. It will 
lo no harm to stop the straggling shoots at once if they 
become an eyesore; inde^, it would be beneficial in 
assisting the growths to become hard and ripened. 

1057— Delphiniums dylngf (Hu)nanitarium).~-lt 
your ciumps of Delphiniums belonged to the perennial 
hybrid section so largely used in gai^en decoration, there 
is no reason why they should not appear the following 
year. The young growths may have bMn eaten down by 
slugs, but hybrid Delphiniums are such unusually robust 
subjects that even this should not have entirely killed 
them, though it would doubtless weaken them, and von 
wonld at all events have been able to see that tbey had 
started into growth, and take precautions which would 
banish the slun and allow the plants to make growth 
unmolested. It is possible that the Delphiniums are 
annual varieties or biennials, in which case they would 
not appear again after having flowered. 

1058— Zonal Pelargoniums (H. H.;.—These are 
so called because they are descended from Pelargonium 
zonale, the ** Horse-shoe Geranium,” the leaves of which 
have on their upper surfaces a dark horse-shoe mark or 
zone. All the biding Pelargoniums belong to this sec¬ 
tion. Other sections are the scented-leaved Pelargo¬ 
niums, which trace their source to P. quercifolium; the 
Ivy-leaved, whose progenitor was P. peltatum ; the well- 
known show, fancy, and decorative Pelargoniums ; and 
the variegated leaved, which, owing to their distinct 
foliage, are not classed with the ZonaK though owning a 
simiUr ancestry.—F. 

1069 -Pruning Fig-tree (L R.l—lt is a misUke 
to prune a young Kig-irt« where the branches are so far 
apart as shown in your drawing. When pruning becomes 
necessary you can do it after the fall of the leaf. Old wood 
can Chen be cut out to give place to young growths. 
Doubtless in time the bare spaces will become furoisbed. 
Figs do not need a rich soil, but rather a poor and cal¬ 
careous staple is best suited to their requirements. In 
rich soil they run to wood and fruit sparingly. 
loeo-Two-spathed Anthnrlnms fT.X—This is. 


To the following queries brief r^ies are given^ 
but readme are Invited to gif>e further ansioers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1054—Orlnam^fA Weatherill).—laaeTt a knife-blade 
between the main bulD of yonrCrinum and the offiet. and 
gently farce the Utter outwards, and pull It out. It will 
genei^ly be found to possess rudimentary roots at the 
bAse, but if this is not the case roots will soon be formed if 
the bulblet is potted in porous soil, and kept fairly moist 
aud close tor a short time in a comparatively high tempera¬ 
ture. 

10>5-Lfik8trea or Nephrodlum FiUx-mas 
r/f.).—This is the Male Fern, which belongs to a most use¬ 
ful class of planu, thriving everywhere, even in sroal' 
town gardens and similarly confined places. All they 



soon die away. There is an immense number of Goose¬ 
berries, but half-a-dozen or so is enough for all ordinary 
purposes. Much depends on whether large fruits are 
most desired or smaller ones to give the best flavour. 
Any nurseryman will furnish yon with what you may 
need. 

1005— Qaaklng Grass (M.).— Brizk maxims, the 
kind illuBirated, U one of the handsomest of the smaller 
ornamental Grasses, growing 12 inches to 18 inches high ; 
the seed may be sown in the open ground in March, being 






The Male Fern 


lequire is a plentiful supply of water during hot, dr> 
weather. Either alone or in groups these Ferns have a 
fine effect, partic jUrly as anundergrowth to the trees in 
ihe pleasure ground or i^fie^ba^er parts^i|thejgarden. 
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Double-spathed Anthaiium. 

c'f course, a freak. The Anthuiium has a single spathe 
only, but this illnstraiian will interest you. 

1061— A dlspntsd vegetable prize (McM ) —If, 
as vou say, the juogts at your show declared bad white 
Oeiery better than good blanched red Celery, and Runner 
Beane objectionable bacauss long, yet tender, we should 
think a judges’ lunatic asylum would soon be needful in 
the West ot England. Nothing could be more absurd than 
such assertions. It is too evident that such men are unfit 
to discharge the duties of judges, and the show commiitee 
should take care that men who understand vegetables be 
appointed to judge the exhibits in future. Lettuces and 
Parsnips would Imth be weak items in a collection of six 
vegetames. Runner Beans, Potatoes, Cucumbers, autumn- 
sown OoioDS, and Celery would, if good, be strong items. 
Leeks are leas strong yet, as it is early, but they may 
have been good all the same. 

1062— Destroying woodllce (Ascot)—Woodllce, 
as a rule, harbour in close to the wall or woodwork of the 
frame or pit in which found, and it is a capital plan, as it 
should be in your case, to push back the growths of your 
Meloo plants from the sides of the frame a few inches, 
'.hen pour In close to the sides boiling water. Alio you 
oan place about in the frame several slices of Mangold 
>Vartzel or Swede Turnip or Potato, or any other root, ae 
the insects will harboor under these and prey upon them, 
thus catching them. Two pieces of slate or tile laid one 
on the other, with thin stripe of wood between to keep 
them i inch apart make excellent traps. These ehonld be 
examined every day. 

1063— Papavep pllosum (Regular Reader).— 
Btoesoms of Pap^ver pilosum should be gathered in the 
early morning, just as they first expand. As soon as the 
stems are cut the ends should be Beared in flame or placed 
in boiling water and allowed to remain in it until it be¬ 
comes cold. Treated in this manner they will generally 
remain fresh for the whole day, and sometimes for a longer 
period. Blooms that have endured several hours* hot sun¬ 
shine after being fully expanded never remain in a fresh 
condition as long as those cut when just open, whatever 
precautions may be taken to preserve them. 

1064— Gooseberry-bashes dying (A". A ) —Some 
varieties of Gooseberries have weaker constitutions than 
others, and possibly your red one is weakly. But aU Goose¬ 
berry-bushes have about exhausted themselves when they 
are twenty years of aM, and, judging by what you say, 
yours may be much older. We should adviss you in the 
autumn to break up new ground deeply, ^ve it a good 
dressing of manure, and then plant young boshes of good 
varieties. You would then find that you had made ample 
provi don for future years, ai your other old bushes will 


Quaking Grass (Briza maxima). 

quite hardy and exceedingly graceful while g 
most useful for decoration either green or drud. B. media 
(Oommon Quaking Grass) is a angler kind, 9 inches to 
15 Inches high. Borders, and naturalised on bare banka 
and slopes. 

1066 - Anthemls tlnctorla (Cauldwelli.—Th\s is 
a hardy perennial, and may safely be left out through the 
winter. It wrill bloom in partial shade under deciduous 
trees, though not so freely as in an open po ition, but in 
dense shade it eannot be expected to flower. 

1067— Tacsonla flowering (C. A. S. if.).—it is 
impossible to say with certainty when your Tacsonia, 
planted last October, will flower. If the roots are in a 
confined space and the soil is not rich, it will very probably 
flower this autumn ; but with a free root-run in deep and 
rich compost It may confine itself to making vigorous 
growth, and fail to produce flowers for another year. 

106S— Pruning common Laurels upon a 
south wail {Rostreoori—A. moderate clipping of above 
could be done at once, but as you des're to cut them back 
close we should advise you to wait until next month. 

1069— Preparing rough ground for garden 
(J. D.).— Whilst the soil is so dry and hard it is not muen 
you can do just yet in the cultivation of your new ground. 
But you may do something in the direction of getting the 
refuse on it levelled, sod the coarser portions of it, such 
as brickbats, stones, anl pieces ot wood picked out and 
put on one side. You will no doubt be making a path 
down the garden not less than 3 feet wide, and to make 
that properly you will have to excavate that width quite 
12 inches deep. All this coarse material can be put into 
the bottom, and then with gravel or ashes on the top a 
good dry path is formed. Then having levelled Ihe sur¬ 
face, you will do well to leave it until rain comes, and a 
good deal of moistuie will be needed lo enable the soil to 
be worked. The next course will be to trench the ground. 
If it be narrow, you wid have to begin at one end and 
finish at the other end. and therefore will have to wheel 
the top spit of the first trench of 2 feet wide, and some 
12 Inches deep, to the farther end. If the ground be wide 
enough, then open a trench half way across, to finish on 
the other side on returning. When the top spit is thus 
removed, well bresk up the bottom with a fork, then 
shovel in the surface material from the next 2 feet width, 
level it, then throw in the top spit of 12 inches deep, and 
break up the bottom of the trench, thus proceeding 
throughout. After completion give a dressing of half- 
decayed London manure, and well fork it In. That will 
do admirably. 

1070- Phlox subulata (W. B ).—This is a Moss- 
like little evergreen, with stems from 4 inches to 1 foot 
long, but always prostrate, so that U e dense, matted tufts 
are seldom more th%n 6 inches high except in very favour¬ 
able rich and moist, but sandy and well-drained soil, 
where, when the plant is fully exposed, the tufts attain a 
diameter of several feet and a height of 1 foot or more. 
The leaves are awl-shaped or pointM, and very numerous. 



Phlox subulata. 


tbs floweri, which are of pinkish-purple or mse-oolour, 
with a dark centre, are so dens* ly pioduced that the plants 
are completely hidden by them during ihe bl xmiing sea¬ 
son. But there are several varieties, white aud olhero. 

1071—Tomatoes decaying (A. S. (7.).—It is pos¬ 
sible that your Tomato-plants in a large cold-frame have 
become infested Spider is generally 
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iaduced by a very hot, dry, close atmosphere, or it may be 
that the air has been close and damp, and that the plants 
have suffered from lack of pure air, of which they need 
plenty. Of course, our suggestions can onlv be problem¬ 
atical, as we know so little the facts or the treatment. 
Read replies to other queries under the headings of 
•* Dianasrd Tomatoes." 

1072-Aster gn^ndlfloms (/.).—This i? called the 
Christinas Starwort, because of its late flowering. It is 



a very handsome kind, and as vigcrous as any of the 
Starwort#. 

1073— Boasralnvlllea (T. Barter).—This is a warm 
;(reenhouse flower, and therefore you will not And it in any 
book upon hardy plants. It ought to be in every general 
nurseryman’s list. 

1074— Various (S M ).—The variety of Croton with 
twisted leaves you ask for is doubtless Prince of Wales. 
Two very good Bromeliads are bracteata and discolor. A 
good Draesna of red colour is rubra, but there are many 
of these, and it may be well in ordering to ask for one of 
the best red-leaved varieties. As to plants to flower in a 
mixed house, you could hardly do better than have Ixora 
Regina, Eucharis amazonica, a Gardenia, Ophiopogon 
spicatum variegatum, a white or scarlet Bouvardla, and 
Chorozema cordata. All these are of dwarf or bushy habit 
of growth, and all bloom over a long season. Success with 
them depends on proper warmth and treatment being fur¬ 
nished, and that, we presume, you are capable of giving. 
You should grow some Gloxinias, flbrous Begonias, and 
Achimenes to help give you flowers. 

1075— Shanked Grapes (Grapes).—Your Grapes 
seem to be suffering from both shanking and scald. 
Shanking invariably results from the roots being in sour 
subsoil, in which the Vines fail to And the needful food 
and air. The only hope for recovery is found in removing 
the surface soil, lifting the roots, replacing the old soil 
largely with fresh, adding lime-rubbish, wood-ashes, and 
bone-dust, and then replanting more shallow. That 
should be done in October. Scald comes from insufficient 
ventilation, causing moisture to accumulate on the Grapes 
at night, when through that the sun scalds or bums the 
berries in the morning. That your top berries do not 
suffer leads to the inference that they get more air. It is 
not at all needful to cover Mushroom-b^s with straw in a 
warm-house to exclude light, but a covering, aU the same, 
helps to keep the bed warm. 

1076— Name of Potato (W. F.) —Your Potato, very 
pretty, clean samples of which are to hand, is without 
doubt the popular and widely grown Beauty of Hebron. 
It is the best of all the American varieties sent us during 
the past thirtv years, and retains that popularity because 
so early, good cropper, and of excellent quality. We do 
not know the name of the raiser, but think it was Pringle, 
the best known of American Potato raisers. There is a 
white-skinned sport from the pink one known as White 
Beauty of Hebron that is now largely grown, and, indeed, 
seems to be identical with Early Puritan, introduced from 
America some ten years since The variety known as 
White Elephant is a large late form of the Pink Beauty, 
such as you have. No doubt you find it to be an excellent 
variety for your humid district. 

1077— Gherkin* (A .).—The Gherkin is a form of 
Cucumber, and used much for pickling, the fruit being 



Gherkins or pickling Cucumbers (natural size.. 


gathered when about the size of a man’s finger, 
illustration shows the true G her k in. - 
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1078- Pangold Tomatoes iT. I'ounj/).—Your 
sample Tomatoes reached us in a terribly smosh^ condi¬ 
tion, BO that the paper covering the box was soaked. Soft 
fraits should be packed each separately in soft paper, and 
then be closely packed with soft Moss. That your plants 
are in a bad way the harder portions of the fraits enabled 
us to understand. We fear In a frame thev get too little 
air and are too damp. Plenty of air and light are essen¬ 
tial, and only lust the amount of water needful, and no 
more. But if you wish to use something that is of a 
harmless nature about the plants, smother them with 
sulphur. But, of course, with fruits ripening that is 
offensive, whilst fungicides, such as Boraeaux-mixture, 
would be dangerous. A strong sulphur perfume in the 
frame, so long as not burnt sulphur fumes, will do most 
good. 

1079— Breotlng small greenhouse (A. K F.).— 
It would be lees costly to you to erect your greenhouse as 
a lean-to with ths wall as a back, especially as you do 
not propose to heat it. A span house such as you repre¬ 
sent, with two sides and double roof, would be much more 
exposed to wind and frost. You should get a nice house 
erected for from £6 to £10, but you would do well to make 
inquiry of someone who does work of that description in 
vour locality. As to your growing in such an unheated 
house Cytis'is. Pelargoniums, etc , we think your Queen’s 
County climate must be a very mild one to enable you to 
do so In this country unheated houses are traps for all 
tender plants in the winter. You should have fully 3 feet 
of the lower part of brick wall, on which should rest the 
wood and glass-work. Have the door at the west end, and 
ample ventilation in the top of the roof. 

1&30— Oalycanthas (Allspice Tree) (T. J/.).—These 
North American shrubs have handsome flowers of pleasant 
fragrance. O. cccidentalis is from 6 feet to 8 feet high, 
with large maroon-crimson flowers of fine fragrance, and 
is worthy of cultivation. C. floridus is smaller and not so 
dense, with purplish-red flowers, strongly scented. The 
names in catalogues, such as C. glaucus, lievlgatus, 
obiongifolius, mscrophyllus. represent forms or varieties 
of either the eastern or the western species. The two 
described are hardy, the Carolina species having been 
grown since 1757, while the Californian has been cultivated 



Calycanthus (Allspice Tree) shoot. 


over fifty years. Their place is near a moist and shady 
walk, not in the open shrubbery, as they flourish best 
when somewhat shaded by other trees and where the 
ground is damp. They grow wild ni ar streams and wet 
places. 

1081— Spiraea, etc. (3. C. L.).—There are many 
Spirseas, both shrubby and herbaceous. Possibly you 
refer to the common pot-grown variety, Spir»a J tponica. 
If that has been growing in the open nound aud doing 
poorly, it is very doubtful whether if lifted into a pot it 
will produce spikes of bloom in the spring; but vou may 
pot it and see what the result will be. Only plants put 
out into the open ground that make strong growth are 
worth liftine and repottinj; for future flowering. Under 
a north wall in clay soil is the worst possible place for 
such a plant. As to your Rose-trees, it may be well even 
now to out out some of the very weak shoots, especially if 
they be plentiful, and then leave the hard pruning until 
next March. No doubt the trers would greatly benefit 
from havlnar a top-dressing of manure, and occasionally 
liquid-manure. 

1082— Black spot on Tomatoes (A. J. iiT.).—Your 
Tomatoes, the fruits of which being well packed came safe 
to hand, are badly affected with a fungus known as black 
spot. It is generated without doubt in the flower or fer¬ 
tile organs, as it invariably begins in the flower apex, and 
spreads over the fruits. These sort of troubles are common 
with amateur growers, but seldom trouble professional 
growers. Your plants are too freely watered, too highly 
manured, and in spite of all the air ^ven yet exist in an 
atmosphere of damp. Withhold water considerably. 
Gather every spotted fruit at once and destroy thrm. 
Also, if you can, give the house heat. Make op a solution 
of soft-soap and sulphur or milk and sulphur, and wet over 
the hot-water pipes thickly when they are hot, shuttirg 
up the house close at night. Repeat this three alternate 
nights, and give all air in the day. 


1083—Rabas nutkanus (A. R ).—This is bardy, 
and a very handsome plant, with white flowers, about 
4 inches across, in June. It is a plant that should be mere 



The Nootka Sound Raspberry’ (Rubus nutkanus). 


often planted upon bold parts of the rock garden or on 
the Grass. 


NAMBS OF PliANTS AND FRUITS. 


*•* Any eommunie<Uion$ respecting plwrUB or fruits 
sent to name should always aeoompany the parcA^ which 
should be addressed to the Editor <^/ GARDSMua Illus- 
TRATKO, S7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—B. B. —Gaultheria Shallon.- 

Amateur.—Astiantia major.- A. W. H.--Epimedium 

pinnatum. - S. Bnoictey.—Ceanothus azureus. - 

J. W. S.—l. Deutzia crenata tl.-pl.; 2, Leycesteria for- 
mosa; 3, Ligustrum sinense; 4, Crataegus Oxyacantha 
var ; 5, Vicea Orobiis; 6, Pearly Everlasting (Antennaria 

margaritacea).- E. H —l,I>iplacu8glutinoBus; 2, Statice 

latitolia ; 3. Helianthus decapetalus; 4, H. laeliflorus ; 5, 
White Goat’s-rue (Galega officinalis alba); 6, Epilobium 
angustifolium album; 7, Echinope ruthenicus; 8, White 
Herbaceous Phlox, but there are so many white varieties 
it is difficult to name individuals from cut flowers ; 9, 

Eryngium planum.- A. C. —All the plants of which 

specimens have been received will be all the better for 
cool treatment, with a maximum of 50deg8. in winter ; no 
Pteris with golden colour leaf known to us: a, Pteris 
arguta ; b, Pteris hastata; c, Oyrtomium falcatum; d, 

Pteris internata (not new); e, Onychium Japonicum.- 

E. K. C/iofmers.-Erigeron mucronatus is a perennial. 
We take your plant to be one of the Mesembryanthemums. 
Send some flowers and leaves next spring; the portion 
sent was so very much withered.- P. IF.—The Horn¬ 
beam.- HartnoUs —The white flower is Galega officinalis 

alba ; the crimson is Lathyrus rotundifolius.- BartnoUs. 

—Asclepis curaesairca.- Tempus Fugit.—Box Thorn 

(Lycium barbarum).- F. U .—Calycanthus floridus. 

Names of fruits.—/'. AT.-Your Apple is, with¬ 
out doubt, Baumann’s Red Reinette. Tne fruit sent, 
very highly coloured for the time of year, and unusually 
so for most varieties, was quite tvpioal of the variety 
named. In the “Fruit Manualthe fruits are thus 
described: “Of oblate form, with blunt angles on tbe 
sides which extend to the crown and form ridges round the 
eye. Skin smooth, bright yellow, tinged with red on the 
shaded side, and bos a orilliantrtd cheek on the side next 
the sun, and has a stellate patch of russet round the stem. 
Eye small and closed, with erect, pointed segments, atd 
set in a narrow and rather ribbeia basin. Stalk half an 
inch long, slender, inserted in a deep, narrow cavity." 
Now you can see how far this compares with a goed 
sample fruit. Quality fair. 


Oatalofifues received.—reyetoNes out of season in 
every Garden, Beautiful Beds for every Monih. —Metsis. 

Toogood and Sons, Southampton.-Bulbs.—Mtfsrs. 

Sutton and Sons, Reading. Messrs. Cooper, Taber, and 
Co., 90 and 92, Southwaik-street, London, S.E. Mteete. 
J. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea. Messrs. J. R Pearsen and 
Sons, Lowdbam Nurseries, Nottingham. Messrs. E. U. 
Krelage and Son, Haarlem, Holland. Messrs. Wm. Paul 
and Sons, Waltham Cross. 


BIRDS. 

Virginian Nightingale {Mrs. Dtnuon). 
—Your haDdaome bird was exceasively fat, and 
appears to have been treated too generously in 
its diet. You do not say what seed you have 
been feeding it upon, but the proper seeds for 
these birds are Millet and (]!anary-eeed, to which 
should be added insects of all kinds, ant’s-eggs, 
and ripe fruit when in season, especially Rasp¬ 
berries and Strawberries, of which they are very 
fond. Hemp-seed should never be given, for it 
is not only too stimulating, and liable to bring 
on liver disease, but it darkens the beautiful 
plumage of this species. The Lettuce you gave 
it is hardly likely to have caused its death. 
There was but very little grit in the gizzard, 
hardly sufficient to ensure the proper digestion 
of the food, and it is important, in order to keep 
feathered pete in good health, that the sand 
supplied should be of a sharp, coarse, gritty 
nature. Obesity is usually caused by enormous 
eating, or by the ingestion of food too rich in 
nitrogenous compounds, and the only cure is to 
put the bird on short commons, and to take care 
that the diet supplied is in accordance with tbe 
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ilELIABLE 

Weed 

KiLLEB- 


your landlord to pay you comTODsation for the 
orope now growing, but whicn will not have 
ripened or matnrea by that date.—K. C. T. 

Bnticlug tenants away.— I bought of a 
house-agent several houses in a terrace occupied 
by tenants who paid rent quarterly, but I now 
find that the same agent has induct one of my 
tenants to leave my nouse and go to one of bis 


POULTRY. 


JOHN P. WHITE 


Death of hens (One in Distress ),—Your 
hens have been fed far too well, and if they 
were examined I think it likely they would be 
found overloided with fat, which makes it im¬ 
possible for them to lay. Your best plan is to 
feed sparingly on hard corn, and make the 
Fowls forage for themselves. An egg with a 
blood-stained shell is often met with, and some 
people do not seem to trouble about it; in 
reality, however, it is a sign that something is 
amiss with the bird, and whenever such eggs 
are plentiful we should at once take warning, 
and feed on less forcing diet.— Doultinq. 

Hens with swollen feet ( W. Shepfierd). 
—Swollen feet, as a rule, are the outxiome of 
the hens walking over ro^h stones, or flying 
down from high perches. The remedy, in either 
case, is simj^e; all that we can do being to 
remove the cause. With Dorkings a swollen 
foot is a matter of common occurrence, the fifth 
toe being looked upon as the cause. You do 
not sav to what breed your birds belong. Your 
best plan is to poultice the feet for a night or 
two, so as to draw out all objectionable matter, 
and then to keep the birds confined on straw 
until the wounds are healed. Maize is not a 
good staple food, but it cannot be the cause of 
your hens’ lameness — Doultino. 


H»nufactur«r of 


GARDEN SEATS AND FRUIT TRAYS, 

FRUIT 

TRAYS. 


has also asked others to leave m^ house and tak 
his. Have I any ground of action against him 


(The Late) 

H. A. Orr’8 
Patent. 


Is an out-going tenant bound by law to repair 
broken windows?— Constant Reader, A. 

*** You have no ground of action against the 
house-agent; he may let his house to whom he 
chooses, and you may do the same. And he 
may persuade all your tenants to leave, if ho can 
manage it, and yon will have no remedy. If the 
tenants leave your premises without giving yon 
msible for the 


l«t Quality, 

24 - doz. 

2nd Quality, 
for Potatoes, 
Bulbs, etc., 
19 6 doz. 


proper notice, they 

rent just as though ti ^ _._, 

and yon may sue them in the county court for 
the rent that accrues. Unless there be a 
written agreement binding the tenant to repair, 
he is not responsible for window breakages 
which are due to fair wear and tear ; such 
breakages are not common, and if you can prove 
that the breakages were due to the acts of him- 


Carriasro 

paid. 

Ca$h with 
ordtT 


Qourd Jam (G. Hendry). —Courds, with 
the exception of the Vegetable Marrow, are of 
little value as food. Some of the smaller sorts, 
out and eaten when young, are not unpalatable, 
and in America the squash is used largely in 
soups and as a vegetable; but the taste for 
Pumpkin-pie is distinctly an acauired one. Yon 
can, if you wish, use your Turk’s-cap Gourds as 
a vegetable, if out in a young state, but they are 
decidedly inferior to Vegetable Marrows ; or 
you can make jam of them, as is sometimes done 
with Vegetable Marrows, but marmalade can 
be made almost as cheaply, and is far superior 
as a preserve. 


compensation for standing crops. Is a sii 
months’ notice good, or am I entitled to a year’i 
notice? I have signed no agreement. — 


Peacock Design. 

GARDEN SEATS. 

THE PEACOCK. Painted Green, £2 lOa. 
„ Dark Oak .. £i 4s. 

Free on Rail at Bedford. 

Catalogues of other quaint old English Garden Seats 
upon application. 


WEEDS 1 WEEDS 11 WEEDSIII 


One arolloatlon of Harrison's " Reliable ” 
WEED KILLER will keep your Garden 
Paths, Carriage Drires, bo., free from 
Weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
Killer tor Daisy, Plantain, and Dande¬ 
lion in Lawns. Brightens the GrareL 
Immense sarlng in Labour. 

1 Gallon, 2/6, drum, M., oarriage Sd.; 
I Gallons, 6/^ drum, 1/3, oarriage 1/-; 


A minor’s contract. —I entered into a 
wi men contract to take and pay A for a work 
on gardening, which would comprise three 
volumes, and would be published during two 
years, at two shillings per month. I find the 
book is not what I expected. Can I be made to 
take it and pay for it ? I have paid nothing as 
yet, and I am under twenty-one years of age.— 
A. T. 8 . 

You cannot be compelled to take and pay 
for the book as you are under twenty-one years 
of age. Minors can only be sued on contracts 
for necessaries, and a book of this kind is not a 
“neceesary.” So, independently of the book 
being other than it was promised to be, you 
may repudiate the contract. Return any part 
30 U may have received, and refuse to take any 
further parts, and pay nothing. ^ 


^ u^uons, 0 /-^ arum, i/s, osmsge i/-; 
5 Osllons, 11/3, drum, 3/-, oarriago paid; 
10 Gallons, 20/-, drum, 5/-, oarriage paid ; 
■KijJJI ■ 40 Gallons, 70/-, oaek, 5/-, oarriage paid; 

Irish Orders art mot svitjeet to tkeae 
oarriage terms, b*U art paid to tmp 
Knglish Port. Full pries aJlowed for ail drums «ad easks, 
if return^ in good oomdiitUm^ eturriagt paid within two months. 

N.B.—In the prices of the abore please note that this 
Weed Killer mixes 1 to 50 of water, being dombU the ordinaiw 
strength. One gallon mixed with 50 gallons of water will 
oorer an area of m>m 150 to 200 square yards effectively. 

We earn tupplf Powder Weed Killer aims, but riewws i sii d 
the liquid as gioina leu labour, arttOer sat^fiaetiom, amd 
greater economy. Phase plainly address all orders— 

GEO. W. HARRISON, Horticultural Chemist, 
** 0 .” Dept., 22, Cross Street, READING. 

Testimonials on appUoatloo. 


vssxi os^XsXsZizy’ca-xi 
HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 

Adapted for Oil. Coal, sod Gas. Twice as effeotiTe as the 
bc»t erer offered to the public 
• js X— Consists of 18 ft. 2i. 21 ft. 2}, 

and 4ft. 31 pipes. E(|uslto50fu 
of 2-in. ho -water pipe. Will 
bum 1 gsll. in 48 hours only, or 
4 ft. of gas per hour. Price 
from 218. The celebrated 
M-JSL "Challenge" Water Wick Store, 

208. Otl Scores for Green- 
houses, from 38. 6d. 

bend for Illustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials, free by post. 

w. POORE & CO ^Hot■waterEngin'ers^29^ CHEAP3IDE, E.C. 


K. C. T. 

Notice to quit allotment warden.— 

On July 6 th I received a quarter^ notice to 
quit my private allotment garden on the 11 th 
'* [etables, etc., 


ITEEP FROM DAMP.—White India-rubber 
WATERPROOF SHEETS, 46 in. by 42 in., with brass 
eyelet boles, 2a each ;7ft. by 4 ft.. 5a;6ft.l»6ft., 5a; or 
any dza price In proportion. Oarriage paid from—HT. J. 
QABSON. Goremment Ooetraotor. Rye _ 

OTANDEN’S MANURE.—Established over 

30 yeara The strongest and most perfect Fertilizer In 
the Market. Only rery small quantities required to obtain 
the beet results, thus rendering it by far the cheapest manure 
on offer. Analysis 00 appUcaUon. In tins, la, Sa 6d., 5a 6d., 
and 8s. each, and in km.j^wt., 10a 6d.; i-owt., 18a ; 1-owt., 
S2a—Proprietors, COERT A CO., Ltd., Finsbury-street, 


I have some 


which I cannot get]cff the land by 


„ . ^ atdate. Am 

I not entitled to six months’ notice, as the land 
is not required for building pniposes? Should 
not the six months’ notice run from October 1 Ith ? 
There was no written agreement on taking the 
garden.—P. P. 

It is quite impoesible to say whether the 
quartet’s notice you have received is a good 
notice or not, as you do not give the slightest 
information about the tenancy. Is it yearly, 
half-yearly, quarterly, monthly, or what? If 
no other term was mentioned, it is the period 
with referenoe to which rent is calculated that 
determines the nature of the tenancy. Thus, if 
you took the garden at the rent of £5 a year. 


Clive’s Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 

As ImiUUon Bird of Pr«y to suspend over s garden. lu out¬ 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A oertain proteotioa 
against the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sent free by 
Parcel Poet for 3e.; three for 7a. 6d.—INGALL PARSONS. 
CLIVE 4 CO., William-arTnet North, Birmingham. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Immediate possession. Mostly glass. Lease 
88 years. Fashionable Feaside town. Also 
LesM of central Shop. Good increasing trade. 
Books audited by chartered accountant. Ill¬ 
ness cause of Sale. Price £1,500. £850 can 
remain as mortgage 5 % to a Building Society. 
No agents. Refereoos exchanged before par¬ 
ticulars given. Apply by letter— 

“FLORIST,” c/o MR. FRIEND, 

STAKE’S HILI.. WATEKLOOVILLE, HANTS. 


|iy- We are, in future, oompellod to go to 
proas n day oarllor, and shall fool obliged 
If advortlaora will, therefore, send their 
advortlsomonto as early la the week aa 
poealhle, ae no advertUement Intended for 
the next iseiie ean be Inserted, altered, or 
stepped, unlim- the Instmotlene are reeelye 
by the flrst post on the FRIDAY meraUs 
of the wiek presedlag the date of Issaa. 


payable quarterly, the tenancy is yearly ; but if 
you took the louden at 25s. a quarter, the 
tenancy is quarterly. If you want advice, you 
must state in what way yon took the plaoe, and 
how the rent is oaloulat^ ; also eay when von 
received possession of the land in the nrsb 
instance. Should the notice be good, and you 
have to leave on Oct ’ 


m oomi 
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R08E8. 

Climbing Rose for vinery (/. H. 

SUioart). —^No Roee would really guooeed iu a 
house under a Vine if the latter be allowed to 
shade it very much. But supposing light oonld 
be admitted you would be able to grow one of 
the hardier olimbers upon this brick wall. We 
think one of the best all-round varieties is still 
the popular Gloire de Dijon, or if yon do not 
oare for its flat shape, then one of its daughters 
would be suitable, such as Madame Berard, 
or Bouquet d’Or. For a red, Cheshunt Hybrid 
would be au admirable kind, or if white is 
desired Madame Alfred Garriere would be the 
best. We should advise von to use a good- 
sized pot, eay about 13 inches in diameter, or a 
little tub or square box would do very well. 
Climbing Roses in pots or tubs would not require 
repotting each year, but about every third year 
they should be overhauled and the drainage 
examined, but a top-dressing should be annually 
afforded. A ^ood compost to employ in the 
first instance is three parte fibrous loam to one 
part well-rotted manure, and about a 5-inch 
potful of bone-meal to each barrowful of com¬ 
post. This compost would also be very suit¬ 
able for top-dressing. We should advise you to 
procure an extra-sized pot-grown plant and 
transfer this to the larger pot. If this is done 
at once the roots would la^ nold of the new soil 
before winter. Next spring the plants should 
have merelv the points of the shoots removed, 
and keep the new growths frequently syringed 
with cold water. This prevents mildew as 
much as anything. When the roots are well 
hold of the soil new growths will break oat 
from the base, and the second year the older 
canes may be gradually removed. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison badly 
mildewed (J. S, Ainsworth ).—Mildew is very 
rife just now, and on no plants is it more pro¬ 
nounced than those that have been watered in 
driblets. Better not to water at all than ^ve 
joat a surface sprinkling. Give a good soaking, 
then keep the soil stiri^, and some good may 
oonfidently be expected. A syriogtng with a 
solution of snlphiae of potassium would un¬ 
doubtedly check it, but there is practically no 
core whilst the weather remains so dry. If 
some of these growths can be spared we should 
oertainly remove them. A gooa syringing with 
■oft-soapy water is also most effective, but the 
remedy appears almost worse than the disease. 
We want raisers to give us some mildew-proof 
Roees, kinds that have leathery leaves like the 
Rngosa Roees. 

Sowing: Boedfl of Japanese Roses 

(F, —Rose seeds are best sown as soon 

as ripe. This would be about the month of 
November. If you have a frame it would pay 
you to sow the seed in it, as birds and mice are 
very troublesome, eating off the young seed¬ 
lings as fast as they appear outdoors. You 
should prepare a bed by taking out the old soil 
to a depth of 2 feet. Fork up the bottom, and 
on to this pub 6 inches of crocks or broken 
bricks. Then about 1 foot deep of good loam, 
with a little decayed manure added. Level this 
sod make moderately firmj^^n the top ofrihis 
loam plaoe ^ inches of fii|e soib'irtM |rqpB| 


of fii^^i^^^pe 


seed of weeds as far as possible, and having 
about one-third of the to^ quantity of silver- 
sand. Well mix this up, spread and rake level, 
and press firmly with the hand or a level brick. 
The seed havmg been rubbed free from the 
busks should be evenly spread on this soil, then 
covered with half an inch of some compost. 
*'Geranium” seed may be sown early in the 
year if you have a greenhouse, or if only a 
frame the months of April and May are best. 
Sow in pans, well crooked, in a mixture of equal 
parts leaf-soil, loam, and sharp sand. Any of 
the fertilisers advertised in our oolumns would 
be good for lawns. A sprinkling of wood-ashes 
and soot is also excellent. 

Selection of Roses for south bed 
(E. H. Stewart ).—Altogether your list is a very 
good one, bearing in mind that you want Roses 
to give a good succession of bloom. There are 
one or two improvements we should recommend. 
Comtesse de Nadaillac is very lovely when pro¬ 
duced as seen at the Crystal PaUce, but there 
are very few of oar best rosarians that can suc¬ 
ceed thoroughly with this Rose. Princess of 
Wales is another rather poor grower, and Medea 
does not open at all well in some districts. In 
fact, all three kinds would be better upon a low 
wall. In their plaoe we would suggest Viscoun¬ 
tess Folkestone, one of the loveliest and best; 
G. Nabonnand and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
all first-rate kinds for continuous flowering. 
And instead of Mme. Gabriel Luizet, whi^ 
rarely flowers in autumn, you should procure 
Careline Testout, a Rose rarely out of flower. 
You would do well to manure your ground as 
the trenching proceeds. It then becomes partly 
incorporated with the soil before November, 
the b^t time of aU for planting. You must not 
place the manure too near the surface, or when 
planting it will be dug up again. If bastard 
trenching is performed the bottom is forked up, 
the manure spread upon this forked-up groan d, 
and then the top spit of soil is thrown on to it. 

Rugosa Roses falling to produce 
fruit (iViM DevereU). —It is very disappointing 
to have plants of these hardy Roses that shed 
their seed-pods, which is their chief attraction, 
before they are matured. Have you the single 
varieties ? These are the best to fruit; the 
double kinds often drop off, as yon say yours 
have done. Supposing yours are of the former, 
then we can only suggest that the growths were 
injured by late spring frosts, as the Rugosa 
Roses are always very forward in pushing out 
the new shoots. As one means of securing fruit 
another year, we would advise you to prune the 
plants rather severely. We have never known 
them to fail in producing seed-po^ when they 
have been well prnned, althougn it is only fair 
to remark that we have also seen huge bushes 
covered with seed-pods. 

Rose Augustiue Quiuoisseau (Fad). 
—We have never known this Rose to make 
growths 5 feet to 7 feet long, as yours have done. 

S "' ' under glass would somewhat tend to 
en the shoots, but not to this extent, 
unless it be a sport, as you naturally think it 
must be. When the third shoot has expanded 
its bloseoms, we should like to see the truss and 
also a pieoe of the growth ; we could then tell 
you if it is of any vaJue. The Rose may pos¬ 


sibly be Climbing Souvenir de la MalmaisoD. 
When Roses are sent to be named some of the 
growth and foliage should be included, for many 
kinds have a close resemblance to each other in 
the blossom, although the growths may differ. 
The three best red Roses for cultivating under 
glass are Francis Dubrieul, Souvenir de Th4r^ 
Levet, and The Meteor. The latter requires 
great heat, never less than 60 degs. at night, but 
it pays for this. There is a good climbing form 
of it that would grow well on the back wall or 
rafters. We are still looking for a good, dark 
velvety Tea Rose of the froMom and habit of 
Papa Gontier, with colour as rich as Victor 
Hugo. 

Layering Roses (Mrs. Cooper). ^We 
should not advise you to layer Roses as you 
propose. They might root in time-if the bark 
was scraped insteaa of tongueing them, but the 
anticipated saving of time would meau really 
loss of time in the end. When yon have the 
growth ready for layering, it is a simple matter 
bo cat it in an upward direction, commencing 
just below an eye and carrying the knife down 
centre of shoot about 1 inch in length. Of 
course the pe^ would be prepared beforehand. 
We do not like the time yon select for this 
layering—namely, November. The best time to 
layer Roses is aoout the first week in July, soon 
after the first blooming. Then the growth are 
full of sap, consequently they quickly callus 
and emit roots. You would do well to have 
some sharp grit at hand to place around the out 
part of the layer. Almost any kind of Rose 
can be propagated by layering, and it is often 
more successful than catting ; but to bring the 
plants in a condition for the operation, iiard 
pruning must be resorted to the previous spring. 
New growths then spring up from the base, and 
consequently are more pliable and better 
situated for layering. 

(S-arden hedge or fencing (Walton on- 
Thanus ).—You might plant a Beech-hedge as 
you suggest, but you would not find that any¬ 
thing was gained by patting in plants 6 feet m 
height. Specimens half this height would 
become established in far lees time, and would 
probably form a thicker and better hedge in a 
shorter period. Hornbeam also makes a good 
hedge, as do Hawthorn and the Myrobalan or 
Cherry Plum. Rosa rugosa forms a very 
decorative hedge, but this will scarcely attain 
the height of the subjects already mentioned. 
For an evergreen hedge Euonymus is valuable, 
and no handsomer hedges are to be found than 
those of Yew and Holly, but these two latter 
are of slow growth. Cupressos Lawsoniana 
erecta viridis is also a good hedge plant, while 
for rapid growth there is nothing to excel 
Cupreseus macrooarpa, which will soon shat out 
an undesirable view. We know some fine hedges 
of this latter subject quite 15 feet in height and 
impenetrable. A hedge of this sort should not 
be trimmed absolutely perpendicularly, but be 
kept broader at the l^e than the top, where it 
may come to a point, forming a narrow-based 
triangle when seen from the end. We make it 
a custom not to recommend individual nursery¬ 
men, but you should have no difficulty in getting 
prices quoted if you write to firms advertising 
in our columns. ^ 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Oonservatory. —Montbretias are pretty 
in pots in a cool conservatory, as are also Hja- 
cinthus oandioans. They are distinct, and the 
flowers last some time, and the bulbs are cheap 
and easy to grow. Variegated Begonias are 
useful for the shady corners among the Ferns. 
These used to be grown in the stove, but they 
do very well in the warm conservatory, and 1 
have lately seen them used along the sides of 
the path to form groups and eogings. They 
were planted out, and looked very well as a 
break away from the usual plants employed to 
give character to the house. It will be under^ 
stood, of course, that where a house must be 
kept gay in winter a night temperature of not 
less than 50 degs. will be necessary. A good- 
sized bush of the Laurestinus is charming 
in the cool conservatory. Araucarias, Aralias, 
Aspidistras, and the Australian Palms will give 
the kind of foliage required for backgrounds 
and centres. Rhododendrons, Azjtleas, and 
Camellias will be at home in the cool-house. 
For conservatory work the plants should be 
grouped according to temperature, especially 
night temperature. Many plants that when 
first introduced were grown in the stove are 
now found thriving in the conservatory. 
Olivias or Himantophjllums may be placed out¬ 
side now to ripen growth. These plants are of 
very easy culture, and do not require coddling, 
and when in flower may be taken into the hall 
or drawing-room, and will remain there some 
time without inj ury. Borders in which climbers 
or other plants are growing will require a good 
deal of water now. The roots of all plants must 
be kept moist, and especially in the case of 
Lapagerias and Clianthus puniceus, which in a 
cool-house usually flower at this season. They 
are subject to red-spider if the roots are per¬ 
mitted to'get dry. 

Stove. — Tabcrnsemontana ooronaria has 
white, sweet flowers, somewhat resembling the 
Gardenia, and is useful for cutting for coat 
flowers. It has not quite the refinement in shape 
and purity of colour of the Gardenia, but is, 
nevertheless, useful, and might be more often 
found in the stove. At this season both Gar¬ 
denias and Tabernsemontanas will be ripened 
better in a cool-house or pit, or even outside 
altogether, and will flower all the better for the 
cool treatment. Eucharis Lilies for winter 
'fl3wering will now be resting. Ficus repens is 
one of the most useful plants for covering 
shady walls in either the stove or a cooler 
house, and when well established loose pieces 
are thrown out from the wall that are very 
useful for cutting for shower bouquets or 
other decorative purposes. The AlUmandas 
and Dipladenias are now producing a gorgeous 
eifict, and will be succeeded by Euphorbia 
jacquiniiefiora and Poinsebtias and other things, 
which are ver^ happy planted out against 
walls or pillars in a warm-house. Reduce the 
shade as much as possible now, and give more 
air to ripen growth. 

Melons. —This is the time when Melons 
mowing in a loose light soil in a bed with a 
declining temperature usually show signs of 
canker. The only cure, if there is a cure, is a 
mixture of quick lime and sulphur applied in 
the early stages of the disease, and frequently 
changed. This, combined with a drier atmos¬ 
phere in the frame, will check the disease, so 
that the crop may ripen. Melons should be 
carefully watered, avoiding watering the centre 
of the plants, as that, combined with a low 
temperature, will bring on the canker. A little 
air should be given early in the morning when 
the sun is shining brightly. 

Proning Peaches.— This has been a good 
ripening season, both for fruit aod wood, and 
wherA the house is built with lights, the latter 
should now be taken off, and the trees exposed. 
In order to give the young wood which is 
to bear next season’s crop free and full exposure, 
all the wood which is not likely to be required 
may be cut out, and above all things, where the 
roof is a fixture, see that the roots are suffi¬ 
ciently moist to keep the ripening wood and 
buds, especially the latter, well supplied with 
nourishment. 


’* In cold or northern districts the operations r^erred 
to under " Garden Work" man be done from ten days to a 
fortnight lat^r thanJs^ here iiyikcUecL icUh e(fuatly good 
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Management of latest growth on 
Vines.— When Grapes are colouring, if the 
sub laterals have been pinched in regularly, a 
little more freedom may be permitted, especi- 
I ally such kinds of Grapes as are disposed at 
times to crack. This can hardly be called a 
disease, as to a large extent it is the result of 
the treatment. If at any tinje the soil in which 
the Vines are planted gets too drj? during growth 
of the berries, the skin tightens, and when later 
on moisture is given, the skins of the berries, 
unable to bear the pressure, crack, and^^e 
Grapes are useless. There are expedients of a 
temporary nature which may be adopted, such 
as partly cutting through the laterals carrying 
the branches, to check the flow of sap. By 
permitting the sub laterals above the bunch to 
extend, some of the sap is carried forward and 
the berries relieved of some of the pressure, but 
as to prevent is better than to cure, equable 
treatment of the roots all throogh the growing 
season will prevent a good deal of cracking, 
combined with early and sufficient ventilation. 

Window gardening.— Get the early 
bulbs which are now coming to hand TOtted as 
soon as possible and plunged out to make roots. 
Early potting means early and stronger 
flower-spikes. 

Outdoor gardens. —The long drought has 
had a bad effect upon most plants in poor, badly- 
worked soil. Flowering plants require as much 
support as vegetables. In many gardens this 
fact has been recognised, and the plants have 
done well. The Christmas Rose is a moisture- 
loving plant, and where it has been starved 
through drought there will be few flowers and 
those small and inferior. The ground intended for 
this class of plants ehould be heavily dressed 
with old leaf-mould, mixed with old cow-manure, 
and the ground worked up for a considerable 
depth. It is not always wise to transplemt 
M^onna Lilies. If they are doing well it lb ad¬ 
visable to leave well alone, but if they are to be 
transplanted do it at once before growth gets 
forward, and if the ground is of a heavy 
character, work in plenty of road grit, and 
avoid deep planting. Weedy lawns are not 
uncommon no ▼. The drought has burnt up the 
Grass, and the strong weeds have had it all their 
own way. In several gardens I have seen lawn- 
sand used with considerable advantage. The 
propagation of bedding and other plamts should 
be followed up until a sufficient stock has been 
secured. **Geranium” cuttings will be scarce. 

Fruit garden.— In our district Straw¬ 
berries are suffering from drought, especially 
where not mulched. Old beds, when cleare i of 
runners, should be mulched with good manure 
and have a soaking of water. They want help 
now to strengthen the crowns. Sir J. Paxton 
has been the sheet anchor of market growers 
here. Royal Sovereign, in comparison with Sir 
Joseph, has not paid for its keep ; but Straw¬ 
berries are peculiar, and must be selected to 
suit the soil. The kind which is a great success 
in one place may fail in another, but Paxtons 
seem to be an exception to this rule. Newly- 
planted Strawberries must be watered well and 
mulched wdth old Mushroom-manure or some¬ 
thing similar. Unless rain falls copiously late 
Apples and Pears will pay for watering if there 
is a crop on the trees. Where Figs are rightly 
managed on warm walls the fruits are now 
ripening, but there are many overgrown fruit¬ 
less Fig-trees about. This might be obviated 
by lifting the roots and making a foundation of 
brick-rubble, mixed with some old lime-siftings, 
and the whole made firm. Over this founda¬ 
tion place some good loam and then lay in 
the roots, and cover 9 inches deep with good 
loam, with a mulch of stable-manure on the top 
This may be done next February or March. In 
pruning leave room to lay in young wood. I have 
had an opportunity of tasting the new Grape 
Marchioness of Hasting?, and the flavour is 
quite unique—a mixture of Hamburgh and Mus¬ 
cat. It has a thicker skin than the Hamburgh, 
and should prove a good keeper. If it has a 
good constitution it will be a valuable Grape. 

Vegetable garden.— Watering has been 
a heavy business, and some things, such as 
Celery, Cauliflowers, late Peas, and Lettuces, 
must have moisture, though mulching will help 
much, and deeper culture in the future will do 
more. The Eeason for seed-sowing is now 
pretty well over. I have sown Spinach after 
tliis q^te, ^4, followed by a ipild autapiD, tl)e 


mwth has been rapid. Lettuces may be sown 
for standing the winter in the seed-bra up till 
the middle of September. If there are likely to 
be spare frames available later on, Lettuoee may 
be planted in a position where the frames can 
be placed over them before frost comes. 
Tomatoes should be stopped now, as blosaoipa 
showing after this date will not be of much use 
outside. A few of the bottom leaves may be 
thinned out to let in the sunshine, but do not 
overdo it. It is a good plan where the plants 
are too much crowded to shorten the leaves 
back near the bottom to the last pair of leaflets, 
as half a leaf will still help the circulation. 
Instead of using artificials, which are expensive, 
we mulch with Moss-litter manure, which the 
plants root into freely, and it is the cheapest 
stuff we can get. There is yet time to sow 
Cauliflowers in warm positions. Use the hoe as 
much as possible to break up the surface every¬ 
where. E. Hobday. 


THE OOMINO WnaBTS WORK. 

ExtracU from a Cfwrden Diary. 

August Busy putting in onttings of 

** Geraniums ” and other bedding plants. Fuch¬ 
sias, etc. Gave Celery a good sowing of liquid- 
manure, and afterwards earthed up sevwal 
rows. Put in cuttings of Panties m shaded 
frame. Looked over Chrysanthemums to dis¬ 
bud side shoots and trap earwigs. Most of the 
buds of the Japanese kinds have been selected, 
and a top-dressing of good soil mixed wit^ a 
little guano has been given. Potted more 
early-flowerinff bulbs. 

Augmt 28th .—Watering is now taking up 
some time, as Carnation layers are kept moist 
till rooted. Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Fhloxes, 
Asters, etc., are mulched and watered when 
necessaury. Faded flowers are constantly re¬ 
moved from Roses. A lot of hardy annuals 
for spring bedding have just been sown in 
moistened ground, and shaded afterwards by 
laying mats over the beds. Made a furthmr 
sowing of Machett Mignonette in pots for 
winter blooming. Thinned the fouage of 
Tomatoes, especially at the bottom, to expose 
the fruit. 

Auguht Shifted on Cinerarias and 

double and tingle Primulas. Cyclamens are in 
cold-frames freely ventilated, and dewed over 
daily with a fine-rose. RecmiUy-planted Straw¬ 
berries are mulched with old Mushroom-manure, 
and the roots kept moist. Old Strawberry beds 
have been cleared of runners and mulched wiUi 
manure, and when necetsary soaked with water. 
Thinned the growth of climbers in oonserva- 
tory. Groups of Lilinm lanoifoliuni are effec¬ 
tive. Fuchsias also stimulated with liquid- 
manure are full of graceful growth and flowms. 

August 30th .—Filled a frame with cuttings of 
choice evergreen shrubs, including a collection 
of Tree and other Ivies. Lifted early Potatoes, 
and planted part of the ground with Tom Thumb 
Savoys, 1 foot apart. Removed shades from 
Cabbage seed-beds where the plants are just up. 
Arum Lilies that were plunged in pots have 
been lifted out, the bed top-dressed, and are 
regularly watered and syringed. These will 
produce our earliest blossoms. Dahlias now 
want a good deal of tying and thinning. Sowed 
Radishes in well-moistened bed. 

August 31st —Shifted remainder of Tree- 
Carnations into blooming pots. The plants 
are well staked and are yet in the open 
air in a sheltered spot. Tied autumn- 
fruiting Raspberries. Pricked off her¬ 
baceous Calceolarias into boxes, and placed in 
cold-frame in shady position. Looked over 
recently budded Roses, and loosened ties whmre 
necessary. Gathered early Apples that were 
falling from ripeness, and early Plums as they 
approach a ripe condition. Shifted young 
plants of Dracmnaa, Crotons, and other stove 
plants into 5 inch pots. 

September Lst .— Vines ripening their fruit are 
freely ventilated night and day. Ventilators 
where the Grapes are ripe are covered with 
scrim to keep out wasps. Bottles half fiUed 
with treacle and beer have been hung up on 
walls in the neighbourhood of ripening fruit to 
attract the wasps before they attack the fruit. 
Thinned and top-dresstd Cucumbers in house 
to keep them growing till the next house is 
I ready. Melons are kept moist till the froite 
‘ begip to rip3o,.and tbra less water is given. 
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FRUIT. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

This fruit is a great favourite in many gardens 
on account of its rich flivour and easy culture. 
Gooseberries, too, may be trained in such a way 
that very little room is taken up. I am a^are 
in many good gardens the trees are grown in 
the old bush style. There are some good 
trees of this kind, but they are somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to manage, as they are exposed to birds, 
and not only do the latter attack the ripe fruit, 
but the buds also, which is a serious matter, as 
without ample buds fruits must be few in num¬ 
ber. Amateurs may often do well with trees 
in cordon form, as if grown thus they only need 
close spurring back after the tree is formed. 
Trees grown thus are very easily covered either 
in spring or when the fruit is ripe. There is 
another and even more simple system, and that is 
by training to wires in the way that Raspberries 
are often grown. This is an excellent system, 
but it is necessary to build up the trees well at 
the start. There must be some strong shoots 
or leaders to cover the space to form an erect 
growth, and then there will belittle after train¬ 
ing. Merely cutting in gross shoots close to 
the trellis will suffice, as the Goose¬ 
berry fruits mostly on spurs or buds 
close to the base. Other modes of 
culture are upright cordons, or one 
single growth to a strong stake. 

These trees are handsome, and make 
a valuable addition to any amateur’s 
garden on account of the small 
space occupied. Of course, the work 
of training is simple, merely keeping 
a leader or one strong shoot, and 
growing and spurring back side 
growths. Many amateurs can often 
devote a north wall to Gooseberries, 
and there is no better system for 
late fruits and for their protection. 

The Gx)seb3rry thrives grandly on 
a north or east wall, and succeeds in 
most parts of the country. Here ia 
probably the most efficient mode of 
culture, as once the wall space ia 
filled the after work is simple; in¬ 
deed, on the other hand, protection 
ia so readily given that a net or thin 
scrim over the trees will preserve 
the fruits for a long time. 

As regards varieties, there is no 
lack of excellent kinds. Some of 
the best growers do not bear the 
moat delicious fruits, and the best 
are often of a spreading growth, so 
that when grown in bosh form the 
trees sweep the soil, and the fruits 
are soiled. On the other hand, if 
grown in bush form the trees should 
have a single stem or leg at the 
start, and at least a clear space of 
18 inches. This will keep the fruits 
clean, and they are more readily 
gathered. Thelatterremarkashowlhe 
value of growing on supports, walls, 
or as cordons. I have seen excellent fruits on 
Gooseberries trained round a kind of hoop ; but 
the fruits are far more difficult to gather, and 
there ia a tendency for the wood to grow too 
thick at the tops, so that the light cannot reach 
the fruits, and birds have a tetter chance to 
secrete themselves. The following are all valu¬ 
able varieties in the several sections. We will 
take greens first; these are delicious fruits, and 
some of the smaller terries are the richest. 

Glenton Green Green Gige, Green Hedgehog, 
Keepsake, and Green Gascowen. Larger kinds 
of the same colour are the British Queen, Keep¬ 
sake, Matchless, Profit, Shiner, Stock well, 
Ooean Telegraph, and Gunner. 

White varieties come next in order and crop¬ 
ping. The variety illustrated is one of the best; 
it ia a small, delicious Gooseberry. Bright 
Venus, Cheshire Lad, White Swan, and Eigle 
are the beet of the small white kinds, such as 
Aline, Careless, Freedom, Postman, Snowdrop, 
King of Trumps, and Lady Leicester being the 
best of the large white section. In the reds, in 
the small class, are Crown Bob, Ironmonger, 
Keen’s Seedling, Lanoa<)hire Lad, Red Cham- 
pame. Rifleman, Red Rough Warrington, and 
Whinham's Industry. These are the test for 
flavour, though a few are of fair size. 

Of exhibition reds, Beateji^ Bobby, Da] 
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Mistake, Monarch, Lord Derby, Speedwell, 
Duke of Sutherland, and Clayton are all fine 
large fruits. In the yellow section we have 
some delicious fruits. Especially good in 
flavour are Golden Drop, Yellow Ball, Cham¬ 
pagne Yellow, Yellow Rough, and Yellow Early. 
For show or Urge fruit Criterion, Drill, Cathe¬ 
rine, High Sheriff, Leader, Leveller, Stella, 
Trumpeter, and Ranger are excellent. There 
are others in all the classes equally good, but 
this list ia enough for most amateurs, as mere 
variety may not be needed so much as good 
quality. W. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

OooooDB on Baonymoa - boah 

{C. P. S. —These are, I have no doubt, 

those of a small moth similar to the common 
small ermine-moth (Hyponomeuta padelU) ; in 
fact, it belongs to the same genus and is known 
as Hyponomeuta eunymellus. It has no English 
name that 1 know of. The Bee that vour gar¬ 
dener found cutting pieces out of the leaves of 
your Roses was one of the leaf-cutter Bees, 
probably the common one (Megachile centencu- 
larie). The insect uses the pieces she cuts out 


y. Dam’s I 
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Gooseberry Whitesmith. 


to line the cells that she forms in the ground or 
in wood, and in which she lays her eggs and 
the grubs are reared. These are interesting 
insects, and as a rule do not do an appreciable 
amount of damage ; but if you wish to destroy 
them I could only suggest that you should catch 
the Bees in a butterfly-net or find the cells and 
destroy them. As to the samples of soil, they 
arrived os dust, so that it ia very difficult to say 
anything about them, and from a small sample, 
under the most favourable circumstances, it ia 
difficult to judge of its quality unless a proper 
analysis was made. I should imagine from the 
appearance of both samples that they were poor. 
Both Gooseberries and Raspberries like a good 
rich soil. Try a good dressing of loam and cow- 
dung mixed, and well incorporated with the 
soil. Perhaps the Raspberries are in too dry a 
situation in your garden.—G S. S. 

Apple leaves diseased (/. O. A.).—The 

leaves of your Apple-treea are attacked by a 
fungus, I believe known as *‘leaf scald” (Entomo- 
sporiura maculatum). Pick off and burn all the 
diseased leaves, and as soon as they have all 
fallen collect and burn them. Next year, as 
soon as the leaves begin to expand, spray them 
with dilated “ Bordcaux-mixbure,” and spray 
once a week for a month, using a stronger solu¬ 
tion as the leaves manure. Then, should the 


disease show itself later on, at once begin spray¬ 
ing again. If the spraying is properly carried 
out it should cure the disease.—G. 8. S. 

Black-beetle-blight on Tropraolums 
(E M. S .).—I am sorry to say that I do not 
recognise the pest on your Tropmolums from 
your description. Please send up some SMci- 
mens, and 1 shall probably be able to nelp 
you. Woodlice injure plants by gnawing 
their soft roots, and stems partioularlv, just at 
the collar. They are very fond of fruit, and 
often injure Peaches, Melons, and Straw¬ 
berries. I have known a good crop of the last- 
named fruit completely spoilt by them.—G. S. 8. 

** Jomping-flies ” on Ohrysanthe 
mums ( W. J. 0 .).—The jumping-flies ” that 
you speak of on your Chrysanthemums I pre¬ 
sume from your description are the common 
froghopper8(Aphrophora spumaria), the parents 
of the little green insects that form the little 
masses of white froth commonly known as 

cuckoo spittle.” They are not flies in any 
way, belonging to quite a different order tf 
inseots. They have four wings, while the flies 
have only one pair, and do nob, as far as I 
know, ia any way molest the aphides. 

Name of Insect (fl. E. Tmlam'.—The insect you 
encloaed is a specimen of the " Large Green Oraaehopper " 
(Locusta viridiseima). It ia a common insect, but not one 
that occurs in sutflcient numbers to be destructive. 

Caterpillar for name (J. Staddern).—The cater¬ 
pillar ] ou sent is that of the death's-head-moth (Acheron- 
tia atroposi. It is one of of our largest caterpillars, and 
usually feeds on Nightshade, Potato, or Jessamine. 

Perforated Rose-leaves (nigh/ield).—ThB Rose- 
leaves are attacked by a fungus, one of the shot-hole fungi, 
a species of Cercoepora. Pick off all the diseased leaves 
and burn them, and next season, if the pest again shows 
itself, at once spray the bushes with “ Bordeaux-mixture,' 
and continue doing so once a week as long as the disease 
shows itstlf.—G. S. S. 

Diseased Carnations (if. IP.).—YourCirnations 
are attacked by the eel-worm (Tylenchue) They are 
derived from the soil. Start with a fresb lot of plants, but 
remove the top soil at least 6 inches deep, and put in fresh 
soil free from wireworm.—J. Douglas. 


PROPAGATING. 

Propagating Forsytbia, Rhua 
OotlnuF, Privet, etc. {E. T. i?.).—The 
Foraythia may be propagated by cuttings in¬ 
serted in sandy soil under a bell-glass or hand- 
light, or in a cold-frame in Octoter or Novem¬ 
ber, or by layering at the same period. Rhus 
Cotinus may be propagated by cuttings of firm 
shoots, 6 inches to S inches in length, inserted in 
ordinary soil in a cold-frame during the months 
of October and November, by cuttings of roots, 
2 inches to 3 inches long, planted 3 inches deep 
in sandy soil, at the same time, or by layering 
shoots in the autumn. Privet may be increased 
by seeds sown 1 inch deep in the open ground 
in November, transplanting the largest seedlings 
the following Octoter and the remainder the 
next year ; by cuttings of the young shoots 
2 inches to 4 inches long, inserted in a shady 
position in the open or underahandlighb durii g 
the summer; al-o by cuttings of flem shoots, 
8 inches to 12 inches long, inserted in a shady 
spot in ordinary soil out-of-doors from Sspbem- 
ter to November, or by layering during 
September and Octoter. You can test propa¬ 
gate the Acer by Uyering in October. Crimson 
Rambler may be raised from cuttings of ripened 
wood obtained early in the autumn, with about 
five joints, and cut off with a sharp knife just 
below a leaf. These may be inserted in sandy 
soil in a warm outside border, and made 
absolutely firm, or they may be potted and 
kept in a cold-frame, or plant^ out in prepared 
soil in the same structure. lu layering, the 
shoots should never be twisted, and their fibres 
thus broken apart, but cut with a sharp knife 
up the centre for a space of 2 inches or 3 inches, 
and the out kept open by a little piece of 
charcoal, grit, or Moss. Bury the cut part 
beneath a couple of inches or so of light sandy 
soil, which should be kept in a moist condition 
until the roots are formed. 


"The Engrllsh Flower Garden.”—T/w- 
roughly revisedf with full descriptions oj oil the 
best plantsf their cvlture and arrangement^ beau¬ 
tifully illvMrated. Medium 8vOf IBs. 

Bound in S Vols., sage green morocco^ for 
library or preseiUationj One Quinta, Of all 
Bookseller,, etc. Original from 
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HYDRANGEAS said to attain almoit tree-like dimensions in its H. var. Otaksa, with sterile flowers at the 

native localities, reaching in moist situations a outside of the corymb only. 

Thekk are about a dozen species of Hydrangea height of over 12 feet. It is the most distinct H. var. niora (oyanoclada), with stems of a 
now in cultivation, at least half of which may , and handsome of the American species, being dark purplish-brown, and very handsome on this 
be accounted useful hardy shrubs. As a green- noteworthy alike for the beauty of its flowers account. 

house plint H. Hortensia is, of course, known and foliage. The leaves are large, measuring H. var. Thomas Hogc;.— A very beautiful 
everywhere, but for cultivating out of doors it 5 inches in length by 4 inches in width, and plant, with flowers of the purest white, 
is only in mild-wintered localities like Devon whilst of ovate outline in the main, are deeply H. panicqlata. —In the home counties this 
and Cornwall that it is of any great value, lobed after the fashion of the American Red species 8har«« with the hardier section of 
With the exception of this species, however. Oaks, to which, no doubt, Bartram referred H. Hortensia the distinction of being the show- 
and in a less degree of H. quercifolia, all the when giving the name of quercifolia. The iest of the genus. It is a robust, strong 
sp^ies mention^ in the following notes are flowers are borne in large thyrsoid panicles, growing, and quite hardy shrub. The flowers are 
quite hard}' in the neighbourhood of London, the lower ones being sterile and white. This is borne in erect panicles, and on first opening they 
None of the Hydrangeas are natives of Europe, the tenderest of the American Hydrangeas, and are almost pure white, afterwards assuming a 
but, like so large a proportion of our hardy trees should be given a sheltered position where the pinkish tinge. The typical form is not so much 
and shrubs, are represented in North America soil is deep and moist. It is a rare plant both in demand as the var. H. grandiflora. This has 
and in Northern Asia. They are all of shrubby here and in the United States. all its flowers sterile, and is in consequence much 


should be given a sheltered position where the pinkish tinge. The typical form is not so much 
soil is deep and moist. It is a rare plant both in demand as the var. H. grandiflora. This has 


>re and in the United States. all its flowers sterile, and is in consequence much 

habit and have opposite leaves, the flowers H. Hortensia.— This is the commonest of all more effective than the ordinary form. It pro- 
appearing in terminal corymbs or panicles, the Hydrangeas in gardens, but is grown almost duces its huge pyramidal clusters in early 
Plante have many different ways of attracting solely as a greenhouse plant. In the south- autumn, and they remain in beauty for several 


insects to fertilise their flowers, but in most west, however, it is one of the most effective of weeks. 


PLANTING A BED WITH PERENNIALS 
In Reply to “Anxiou.s.” 


oases where bright flowers are the attraction hardy shrubs. The plant is too well-known to There are, of course, many new kinds, the 
each flower does its share in the general ad- require any description, but there are several chief of which are H. radiata, H. pubeecens, 
vertisement. In Hydrangeas, however, certain other Hydrangeas that have been made varieties H. Thunbergi, H. petiolaris, and H. altissima. 

flowers are told off for that purpose alone. In of it which are well worth bringing to the notice _ 

every species in a wild state there are two kinds of those interested in hardy shrubs. To the tjt Axr-rrxTn a TxrrT'TT TJuDrixrvrT a t o 

of flowers, the ones perfect in all the essential, cultivator they are chiefly valuable because they -^LANilNG A HED WliH BEKENNlALo 
organs, but comparatively inconspicuous ; the , flower well when grown as purely hardy shrubs. In Reply to “ Anxiou.s.” 

others, which are generally on the margin of the Unlike the common Hydrangea, they blossom Three and a half feet is too narrow for a really 

effective mixed border, as many strong-growing 
subjects will require the whole of this width to 

____ attain their full development, and to obtain the 

best results the border should be of suflBcient 
dimensions to admit of at least two species of 
plants in its width. You say you wish it to 
contain bloom from March to October, but never 
to look untidy in the interim. A herbaceous 
border is naturally never a mass of bloom from 
end to end at one time, and, also naturally, 
when subjects have finished their blooming they 
do not appear as attractive as when they are 
covered with flowers. Some of these plants 
wither before the conclusion of the summer, 
and then, unless placed behind such as are later 
in making their growth and flowering, are apt to 
look untidy. For tbis reason it would be well 
to omit from your narrow border such subjects 
as the Lyre-flower (Dicentra spectabilis), and 
the Giant Oriental Poppy (Papaverbractealum), 
beautiful as they are, since there is not sufficient 
width to place screen plants in front of them if 
they attain their rightful dimensions. For the 
month of March your chief stand-W will be 
bulbs—Narcissi, Chionodoxas, Grape Hyacinths 
(Muscari), and Anemones. Of the former, showy 
varieties are Golden Spur, maximus, and 
Emperor of the golden trumpets, and Horsfieldi, 
Empress, and Grandee of the bioolor trumpets, 
while of the incomparabilis section, the giant 
Sir Watkin, Cynosure, and Stella are well- 
known decorative varieties. In a cold season 
most of these will be April bloomers. Other 
good Narcissi are Barri conspicuus, N. odorus, 
and varieties of the Leedsi ana poeticus sections. 
H) Jr.nge. Horten.!. Thoma. Hogg. Of Anemonee, the blue A. bUnda and A. 

apennina, the scarlet A. fulgens, and the many- 
coloured Poppy Anemone (A. coronaria) are 
invaluable, and Arabis, Aubrietias, and Alyssum 

inflorescence, being many times larger than on the shoots that come from the axillary buds ®*^^bilo will form patches of colour at the edge 
the former, and, whilst devoid of stamens and of the previous year’s growth, and although the border. Crown Imperials, yellow and 

pistil, have broad, conspicuous petaloid seg- terminal buds may be killed in winter, this in- handsome flowers, generally 

ments, which give the inflorescence its chief terferes but little with the crop of flowers the ab their best in April, when the Giant Leopard’s 
beauty. Cultivation has h»d the effect in the following July. The following four varieties are Pane (Doronicum platagineum excelsum Harpur- 
case of several species of changing a large pro- i of this group :— Crewe) commences to display its large golden 

portion (or even all) of the small perfect flowers J H. var. Lindleyi has the sterile flowers con- ®tars,and the Tulips make a blazeof colour in the 
into the largo sterile ones, and thus adding | fined to the margin of the inflorescence and they border. Of the latter pl^ts, Vermilion Brilliant 
much to their showiness. This, of course, pro -1 are of a pale rose colour, each one 1^ inches to an exc^tionally vivid tint and the yellow 

vents the formation of seed, but as Hydrangeas 2 inches in diameter, the whole corymb being white Pottebakkers, which bloom at the 

are very easily increased by cuttings or la}ers ' sometimes 6 inches across. same time, are worthy companions to the former, 

it is no detriment. I H. var. japonica rosea.— Flowers of the the pink and white Cottage Maid is a 


Hydrangea Hortensia Thomas Hogg. 


infloregcence, being many limes larger than 
the former, and, whilst devoid of stamens and 


it is no detriment. | H. var. japonica rosea.— Flowers of the 

All the Hydrangeas like a free, open, and same colour, but smaller than those of var. 
fairly rich soil, none of them being in any way Lindleyi, all of them being sterile. 

Jtzai _11. _ . _I TI___. _X 


^ same time, are worthy companions to the former. 
Flowers of the the pink and white Cottage Maid is a 

n those of var. daintily-coloured flower. In May the purple 
IIq, * Cjimpanula glomerata blooms, and the beautiful 

a variable plant, hybrid Aquilegias, of which a packet of seed 


I A large proportion of all the plants are sterile, should Iw so^ every y^r to keep up the 
the segments being narrow and pointed, some- stram. The first of the Day Lilies (Hemero- 
times slightly toothed ; at first pale rose, they *t8 scented yellow flowers and 

gradually assume a deeper shade. the Flag Irises come into bloom. These afford 


difficult to accommodate. The two climbing! H. var. stellata is in itself a variable plant, hybrid Aquilegias, of which a packet of seed 
species, H. petiolaris and H. altissima, should A large proportion of all the plants are sterile, should be sown every year to keep up the 
be grown on a sunny wall. the segments being narrow and pointed, some- strain. The first of the Day Lilies (Hemero- 

H. ARB0RESCKN8 is a Spreading, vigorous bush, times slightly toothed ; at first pale rose, they flava) opens its scented yellow flowers and 

with large cordate leaves, the largest of which gradually assume a deeper shade. the Flag Irises come into bloom. These afford 

are 7 inches long by 5 inches broad. The msu-- H. var accuminata has flowers of a lovely * brave display, and amongst their best varieties 
gins are coarsely toothed, and the apex is drawn shade of blue, but they are as frequently rose- ™®y be reckoned Princess of Wales, white ; 

out into an acuminate point. The upper surface coloured. H. Hortensia has the peculiar pro- flavescens, light yellow ; florentina, white, 

is glabrous and of a vivid dark green, the under [ perty of changing the colour of its flowers from ting^ lavender ; atro-purpure^ dark purple ; 
surface paler and hairy. The flowers are pro- 1 blue to pink or t'ice rer-td. The flowers come Pallida and pallida dalmatica, different shadee 
duced in a corymbose panicle, and are dull blue when the plant is grown on ferrugineous purple, sweetly scinted ; Madame CherMU, 
white, but few being sterile. soil. These four varieties are all different from white, margined violet ; Queen of the May, 

H. quERCTFOLiA—A specios found in the the ordinary H. Hortensia in the leaf l^ing rosy-lilac; and Victorine, white and blue 
elevated parts of North Carolina, Georgia, and smaller and of a duller dark green. More netted. SMnish and English Irises are also very 

other Sjuthern States. It is a shrub rarely closely resembling the type and better suited effective, but in heavy soils these often do not 

more than 2 feet feet high il Britain, but for the greenhouse are the three following— succeed permanently. The Iceland Poppies 


other Southern States, 
more than 2 feet feet high il Britain, 1 
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the border, as they detract greatly from ite 
appearance. In August, the chaste, white 
Japanese Anemone produces its profusion of 
snowy, yellow-centred blossoms, and the 
perennial Sunflowers bear their golden 
blooms. Helismthus multiflorus, H. 
m. Bououet d’Or, its double form, 

S H. Isetiflorus and H. rigidus Miss 
Mellish being as decorative as any, 
while Cactus Dahlias also brighten 
the garden with their vivid colours. 
The Michaelmas Daisies are handsome 
autumnal flowers, among the best 
being Aster Amellus bessarabicus, 
with large lilac-blue blossoms; A. 
Novi-Belgi Harpur-Crewe, A. niveus, 
and A. polyphyllus, whites ; A. N.-B. 
Robert Parker, tall, with lavender 
blooms ; A. N.-B. Archer Hind, blue; 
A. N.-B. Pluto, dark lavender-blue; 
A. puniceus pulcherrimus, white, 
slightly tinged with blue; A. eri- 
coides, a charming plant, thickly 
studded with minute white flowers; 
A. cordifjliuB, white, somewhat similar 
to the foregoing ; and A. c. elegans, 
with flowers of a light lilac shade. 
Two effective plants bearing large 
white Daisy-like flowers are Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum and Pyrethrum 
uliginosum. 

From the foregbing selection yon 
should be able to make a bright picture 
of your 180-feet border. You do not 
mention the quality of your soil, but, 
'for it to do well, a herbaceous border 

a should be deep and rich. You had 
better plant the Alstrceaderias 8 inches 
deep, as you say your climate is cold. 


(Papaver nudicaule), in their three colours of 
white, yellow, and orange, bloom in May and 
June, as do the herbaceous Lupines, blue and 
white, which are strikingly handsome plants. 
The double white Rocket (Hesperis matronalis 


! the top layer of soil into a solid mass, which 
cakes and cracks under the action of the sun, 
thus letting the arid atmosphere penetrate to 
the roots of the plants, and causing them to 
flag in conse<^uence. Mulching is the way to 
conserve moisture, whether it be done with 
leaf-mould, long manure. Cocoa-nut-fibre, by 
keeping the top layer of soil friable, or even by 
stones. In the hottest weather, if a shallow 
heap of stones is cleared away from the road - 
side, the underlying soil is found to be cool and 
moist. Carpet plants serve as a living mulch, 
since they protect the surface of the border from 
over being touched by the direct rays of the sun, 
and in the ideal border no soil should be visible. 
It will never do for you to be faint-hearted, and 
to despair of ever having a beautiful mixed 
border. You have done so much to make it a 
success that you must not now allow yourself 
to be beaten. No doubt when the rain comes 
your plants will pick up again and make good 
root growth before going to their winter's rest, 
and you can supplement them by additions in 
the autumn, so that the beds may be fuller and 
the soil more covered another summer, while 
you should remember the advice that by keep¬ 
ing a layer of porous material on the surface the 
underlying soil is rendered cool and the mois¬ 
ture is prevented from evaporating. Of course, 
this summer has been an unusually dry one, 
and in many gardens the strongest growing 
perennials, such as the herbaceous Sunflowers 
and the like, may be seen flagging, but they will 
recover with the first rains, as you will find will 
be the case with yours. 

Two good new Tobaccos.— Nicotiana 
sylvestris and N. noctiflora var. albiflora, both 
of recent introduction, and well worthy of a 
place in all gardens, deserve a note. The former 
bears on stalks 4 feet high a mass of long, tubu¬ 
lar pure white blooms in a whorl, and they 
remain expanded during the day. The latter 
has smaller foliage and larger bunches of flowers, 
but the flowers are smaller individually. In 
my garden both varieties are now very fine. 
After seeding they are out down by frost, re- 


Border flowers failing {A. 

H, M .).—Although a wide border is 
undoubtedly better than one with 
a breadth of only 4 feet for her¬ 
baceous plants, there is no reason why your 
border plants should not prove satisfactory 
when you have taken such pains with 
their construction. Your being upon 
the green sand is a great point in your 
favour, while nothing could be better 
than a bed 5 feet deep of a compost of 
leaf-mould, loam, and well - rottfd B 
manure. Possibly your plants were 
put into the border late in the autumn, H 
or in the spring, so that they did not B 

aet thoroughly established in the soil H 

before the hot weather commenced in 
May. As yoa made the borders so 
carefully and liberally in October, the 
presence of the fruit-trees on the walls 
time have 


Common garden Hydrangea (H. Hortensia). 


alba fl.-pl.), an old-fashioned, deliciously- 
fragrant flower, is a June bloomer, and Achillea 
Ptarmica (The Pearl), as well as Ranunculus 
aconiiifolius fl.-pl., better known as Fair Maids 
of France, produce their white flowers in 
profusion. Of the Campanulas, C. grandis 
and its white variety C. persicifolia, its white, 
double-white, and large forms, and the tall and 
strong-growing C. latifolia commence their dis¬ 
play ; hybrid Alstrcemerias, ranging in their 
delicate colours from crimson to cream ; tall 
Ddlphiniums ; the crimson Bergamot; the orange 
Day Lily (Hemerocallis fulva) ; the scarlet 
Lychnis chalcedonica and L. Haageana; the 
wide-starred Inula glandulosa, with its orange- 
tinted blooms; the Musk Mallow (Malva mos- 
chata), and Evenine Primroses, such as (Enothera 
Lamarckiana, CE. Youngi, and CE. fruticosa, are 
all effective in the border ; while of the Lilies 
the Madonna Lily (L. candidum), the Orange 
Lily (L. crocenm), the white Martagon (L. Mar- 
tagon album), the buff L. testaceum, and 
numerous varieties of L. umbellatum and 
L. Thunbergianum are June flowerers, and 
in the following months the scarlet Turk’s-cap 
(L ohalcedonicum) and the Tiger Lilies bloom. 
Gaillardias produce their crimson and gold 
blossoms through the summer months, as do the 
Pyrethruras and Coreopsis grandiflora, a plant 
that often commences its flowering season as 
early as May, and bears its profusiorT^bf bright 
yellow blooms until the autumn. The scat let 
<iladiolu8 Brenchleyeiisis is amongst the most 
showy of border flowers, and the corms should 
be planted in March. The tall Cape Hyacinth 
(Galtonia candicans), with its lofty flower-heads 
of pendent white bells, is also a bulb that well 
deserves a place in the mixed border, and the 
white Galega, with its Pea-like blossoms, is 
particularly ornamental when covered with its 
snowy flowers. Where Hollyhocks are not a 
prey to the disease that destroys their beauty 
in so many gardens they are amongst the most 
ornamental of flowers. Gypsophila paniculata 
and Statice latifolia are two lovely perennials, | 
producing countless minute flowers on spreading 
heads. Of the two, the former is the moat 
delicately beautiful, but both are well worth 
growing. Herbaceous Phloxes commence to 
create their bright display in July, and, if none 
but distinc*^^ ciJours are planted, are very 
effective. Washed-out purples, lilacs, and 
pinks should, however, never be admitted into 


could not in so short 
robbed the herbaceous plants suffi¬ 
ciently to have weakened them. The 
plants are evidently, from your des¬ 
cription, suffering from the effects cf 
the drought. Possibly the upper laver 


of soil has become caked and nas ■ 
cracked. Where no mulching is placed H 

over the roots of the plants the upper fl 

layer of soil, to a depth of a couple of H 
inches, should always be kept stirred M 
and finely broken up. When of a ^ 
sandy consistence this layer will itself ^ 
take the place of a mulch, and keep the ^ 
soil below cool and moist in the hottest ^ 
weather, acting as a non-oonduotor to ^ 
the heat and preventing evaporation ; 
but great care must be taken not to O 
disturb the roots, and for this reason a 9 
surfacing of some material is preferable. H 

A mulch of rough leaf-mould or long W 
manure placed on the border before it ^ 
becomes dry will conserve the moisture jK 
for a lengthened period, if not allowed H 
to become caked, and (Docoa-nut-fibre H 
used in the same manner is quite as h| 
effective for the same purpose, and M 

more sightly, though it is of but little K 

or no use to the bed if subtequently ® 
dug in, while the two former materials 
are decidedly beneficial. Watering in 
very dry weather is of little us.e 
when the liquid is given in driblets. 

The ground should be thoroughly 
soaked if the plants are to receive more than a 

very temporary benefit. In fact, in many cases, _^_ 

watering does more harm than good, as it forms ( both seed fioely, 


H. paniculata grandiflora. 
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expectation that they would bloom freely in 
such a position, but the Evercreen Honeysuckle 
(Lonioera sempervirens) and the variegated 
Honeysuckle might be planted, as might the 
blue Passion-flower, which is a rapid grower 
and almost ever^een, since it only loses its old 
leaves in the spring just as the fresh leafage is 
starting, though it would, naturally, bear but 
few flowers. Stauntonia latifolia is a quick- 
growing climber when once started and has 
iMthery leaves, but is rather tender. Plants 
of a shrubby nature, such as Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla, Ejcallonia macrantha, and Cratsegus 
Pyracantha lend themselves to covering trellis 
and arch if a little care is taken with their 
training. You should certainly manure your 
poor soil and make it deep and rich. Farmyard 
manure should be the most suitable in your 
case, but, failing this, stable-manure should be 
used. This should not be absolutely fresh, but 
in a fairly rotten condition. Half the battle in 
planting climbers is to induce them to make a 
vigorous start, and this it is impossible to 
expect unless they are supplied with a deep and 
rich reot-run. If they are planted in poor, 
shallow soil, or where the roots of established 


blue associates pleasingly with pale yellow, and 
through this with white. Lil^ and lavender 
also Imrmonise with pale yellow, while pink, 
rose, and flesh colour may be associated with 
white ; and by following these rules hues which, 
when in close association, would create a dis¬ 
cordant effect, ma^, by the interposition of 
graduated tints, be mcluaed in the same border 
without damaging the colour effect. As to her¬ 
baceous plants other than those you have named, 
you might utilise such subjects as Doronicum 
plantagineum exceUum, Campanula glomerata, 
C. grandis and its white variety, C. persicifolia 
in its single and double forms. Day Lilies, 
Libertia grandiflora, Thaliotrum aquilegifolium, 
double, white Rocket, Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. 
The Pearl, hybrid Alsticemeiias, Lychnis chal- 
cedonica and L. Haamana, Evening Primroses 
in variety. Sea Hollies, such as Eryngium 
Oliverianum, the Plume Poppy (Bocconia cor¬ 
date) for a position in the background, Galega 
officinalis and its white form, Gypsophila pani- 
culata, herbaceous Phloxes of decided colours, 
and Lilies, such as the Madonna Lily (L. candi- 
dum), the Orange Lily (L. oroceum), L excel- 
sum or testaceum, the white Martagon (L. Mar- 
tagon album), the scarlet Turk's-cap (L. chalce- 
donicum), and Tiger Lilies, of which the be«t 
are L. tigrinum splendens and L t. Fortunei. 
You might also add some more good herbaceous 
PsBonias to your border. These should have 
deep and rich soil, and should be planted 
towards the middle or end of September, as 
they then get hold of the soil before the 
winter. 

Scarlet Lobelia in winter 

Cxrter ).—In some heavy and retentive soils 
the S^rlet Lobelia will pass through even 
severe winters unharmed ia the border without 
the slightest protection. This is not only the 
case in the mild climate of the south-west of 
England, but also in the more rigorous condi¬ 
tions prevalent in Suffolk. In other gardens 
herbaceous Lobelias are found to winter well in 
the border, undisturbed, if mulched with an 
inch or so of leaf mould or Cocoa-nut-fibre, but 
in the majority of cases it will be found neces¬ 
sary to lift the clumps in the autumn, after the 
flower stems have been out off, placing them in 
boxes or pans and afterwards shaking a little 
fine soil into the interstices between the clumps. 
Treated in this manner they will pass the 
winter safely in a cold-frame from which the 
frost is excluded, requiring but little moisture 
until they are starting into growth in the spring, 
when they may be separated and planted out in 
the border. Single shoots which Wm after the 
flower-spikes have bean removed may be taken 
off in the late autumn when they have formed 
their first leaves, placed in small pots, and 
grown on in the greenhouse. 

Transplanting herbaceous plants 

{Oxon ),—October is the best autumn month for 
rearranging herbaceous beds and borders, and 
most of the varieties and species may be divided 
at the same time. To keep a herbaceous border 
in good order and encourage a free and healthy 
growth, many of the subjects—for instance, the 
Sunflower tribe—should be lifted each 3 ear. It 
is not necessary to take them to a new position. 
They may be returned where they stooa as soon 
as the bed is prepared for them. M my kinds 
of herbaceous plants will not freely divide, and 
we prefer^to root some cuttings ot such things 
early in September. The best plan is to put 
10 inches of fresh horse-manure into a frame, 
and on to this 3 inches of sand or fine soiL This 
is a capital method of rooting plants of this 
description. If necessary they could remain in 
the cutting-boxes until the spring.—E. 

Tall herbaceous plants for summer. 

—Will you kindly give mo the names of some 
tall, showy, herbaceous plants that will bloom 
about the last week in Jane or early in July ?— 
Exoktensis. 

The seasons have much to do with the 
early or late appearance of certain plants, but in 
an average season the following would flower 
at the time named : Asphodelus luteus, Aspho- 
delusalbus, Bocoonia cordata. Peach-leaved Bell- 
fl)wer (Campanula persicifolia alba), Centaurea 
macrocephala. Chrysanthemum latifolium, Fraxi- 
nelU (Diotamnos fraxinella), Eremurus of sorts, 
Galega officinalis alba,Day Lilies (Hemerocallis 
distiohafl.-pl., H flava), IrisKcempfori in variety. 
Everlasting Peas (Lathyrus latifolius) and albus, 
I Lathyrus rotundifolius, Liatris pyonostaebya. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE TREE LUPIN. 

I AM sending you a photonaph of a fine Tree 
Lupin I have in my garden. The plant was 
raised from seed two years ago, and is now over 
8 feet high, and has been a mass of bloom. 
Some of the spikes were a lovely shade of 
mauve, and others pure white. Another bush 
equally fine was covered with bright yellow 
blossoms, and yet smother witl^ale sulphur- 
ooloured flowers. Mrs. F. W. Roberts. 
Tockington Courts OUmetsterahire. 


Planting a narrow border {Egm Coast) 
—You ooula plant in your narrow border near 
the sea such subjects as Oaillardia grandiflora, 
the Sea Lavender (Statice latifolia), Trades- 
oantia virginica, Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. The 
Pearl, Coreopsis grwdiflora. Flag Irises, hybrid 
Alstroemerias, ^ilobium angustifolium, Pul- 
monarias. Lychnis chslcedonioa and L. Haage- 
ana, Carnations, Erigeron speoiosus and the 
little Mexican Daisy (Erigeron mucronatus), 
Gypsophila paniculata, the Globe Thistle (Eohi- 
nops Kitro), Rudbeckia 
Newmani, Campanula 
persicifolia and its varie¬ 
ties, C. glomerata and C 

carpatica, hybrid Aqui- fyl 

lesias, and Sedum spec- l^f 

tabile; while for edging ^ 

plants you might use j 

Alyssum saxatile, Arabia f 

albida, Aubrietias, Saxi- 

fraga umbrosa, Cerastium 

tomentosum, and white B 

Pinks. Of bulbs the best L 

for your light soil would 3 % 


be English and Spanish 
Irises and Gladioli, both 
of the early and Ganda- 
vensis sections; and of 
annuals. Petunias, As 
ters. Zinnias, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, and Sweet Sul¬ 
tans should succeed. Aa 
to herbaceous Psaonies, 
you should have a deep 
and rich bed for these 
subjects, 3 feet being 
none too great a depth ; 
a partially sheltered spot, 
where their tender foli¬ 
age will not be exposed 
to cutting spring winds 
and biting frost, is also 
desirable. About the 
middle or end of Septem¬ 
ber is the best time to 
plant these, as they then 
take good hold of the 
ground before going to 
rest for the winter. Out 
of the many hundreds cf 
beautiful named varieties 
it is almost impossible to 
choose, but the following 
are gc^ : Dr. Bonavia, pitk, paler at the 
edges; Mrs. Stubbs, delicate flesh colour, 
with white central petals; Lady Leonora Bram- 
well, silvery-roee. All the foregoing are 
fra«aBt. Summer Day, creamy-white ; Dake 
of Devonshire, deep rose; Beaute Francaise, 
delicate pink ; alba maxima, white, with red 
ti[M to centre petals; Canarie, white, tinted 
primrose ; Jeanne d’Arc, rosy-pink, with lighter 
centre; Mme. Calot, white, tinted rose; 
General MacMahon, deep purple ; and Due de 
Wellington, white. These are double flowers. 
Of those bearing semi-double blossoms Agnes 
Mary Kelway, pink guard petals, with wnite 
centre ; Maria Kelway, blush; Mountebank, 
pinkish-white, with lemon centre; and Miss 
Salway, white guard petals, with sulphur 
(Centre, are lovely varieties ; and of the singles, 
Whitleyi, white; Millais, maroon; Duchess of 
Sutherland, flesh-pink; Argus, bright rose; 
Amoret, deep crimson; and Dorothy, delicate 
pink, are very charming. 

CoverlDgr arch and trellis quickly 

{M. A. W ).—As you require an evergreen 
creeper for covering an arch and trellis facing 
the north, and which is, therefore, practically 
sunless, we should advise you to adhere to your 
original intention of planting Ivy. It would 
be useless to plantjfldWering olimbirs with the 

Digitizea b' C lO vTC 


From A phototrraph sent bj- Mrs. F. W. Roberts, 
Tockington Court, GIos. 


plants are already in possession, they will 
generally refuse to make a satisfactory start, 
and often make but little growth for several 
years. 

Arranging a long border {lynoramri'i). 

—You might rearrange your long border in Octo¬ 
ber if you think its present composition unsatis¬ 
factory. In the herbaceous border plants should 
be grouped in informal masses, and not arranged 
in lines or dotted singly about. The highest 
should, as a rule, be relegated to the bsu^k and 
the dwarfer plants brought towards the front, 
but here and there this disposition should be 
varied by bringing a few taller plants to the 
front, as by so doing a pleasing relief is given 
to the monotony of form that will be presented 
if the heights of the subjects employed diminish 
with precise regularity from back to front 
throughout the whole length of the border. 
Some care also should be taken in the arrange¬ 
ment of colours. Harmonies should be aimed at 
rather than contrasts, though occasional con¬ 
trasts are admissible, and add character to the 
border. Scarlet, such as that of the Oriental 
Poppy, and deep rose colour, such as that of 
some of the herbaceous Pseonies, should never 
be allowed to come into immediate juxtaposi¬ 
tion. Crimson, scarlet, orange, yellow, and 
straw colour blend well with one another, while 
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Lyohnis chaloedonica fl.-pl, Delphiniums of 
sorts, Rudbeckia oalifomica, Spirsea Amncus, 
Verbaccum Chaixi. Of course, there is the 
white Pink, if you may call that a herbaceous 
pUnt, the white Lily (Lilium oandidum), Sweet 
Peas from autumo-sown seed, and Erigeron 
fp3oioeus superbu*, besides a few other things. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 

THE JAPAN"^NDFLOWER. 

This is a tiue flower of autumn, almost too 
familiar to describe. Noble flowers of it from 
Wickham Market won the first prize in our 
Competition this week. It likes a deep, moist 
soil, and is never finer than when planted in 
noups, the white variety alba or Honorine 
Jobert in particular. Several forms have been 
raised of late years—Whirlwind, Lady Ardi- 
laun, and others—which may be described as 


supported half way by the stout wires, it is very 
probabl'*, indeed, that in the course of handling 
the portion of the flower-stems not wired may 
snap off and thereby cause delay, with possibly 
the loss of good flowers. In the case of very 
soft flower-stems, unless the binding be carefully 
done, this may cut into the fleshy stems and 
cause premature failure. Sufficient has now 
been stated regarding the method of wiring the 
flowers, but before leaving this part of the q ues- 
tion it may* be as well to mention that the foliage 
too, in many instances, will need the same 
attention. Maiden hair and other tender Ferns, 
Croton foliage, and a host of other subjects, 
must be carefully handled, and when binding 
the wire-stems to this material small pieces of nice 
reen Moss should be bound together with them, 
n building a shower bouquet the base upon 
which this is arranged should be of oval form, 
the broader end being the one pointing out¬ 
wards. These bouquets are much easier to 


these flowers are inserted to stand out above 
the others, small pieces of foliage and individual 
leaves may likewise be employe, one subject to 
relieve the other or to enhance the c ffect, as the 
case may be. A nice array of foliage should be 
fixed or arranged in position at that end of the 
bouquet nearest the individual, this to stand 
out in a pleasing and artistic way to contrast 
with the flowers composing the bouquet. Of 
course, all through the arrangement of 
both flowers and foliage they should each 
be tightly secured to the wire stem suppoit- 
ting the network base. As a finish and to give 
the real shower-like a'pect to the bouquet the 
end farthest from the individual, which is 
really the broader end to the bouquet, should 
have affixed to it cn wires, and these securely 
fixed up close under the flowers, so that the 
effect is continuous, long, graceful plume-like 
growths of Asparagus Ferns, Smilax, and other 
trailing subjects of equal value for this pari i 



Japanese Windflowers (Anemone jafonica and varieties). From a photograph by Mr. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. 


Fcmi double, and are very constant. The white 
Japanese Aopznone in particular is the kind of 
flower for the reserve garden. 


HOW TO MAKE A SHOWER BOUQUET. 

(In reply to “Novice ”) 

It is easier to show practically how to make a 
shower bouquet than to write about it. To 
make a bouquet, no matter what shape this may 
be, each of the flowers that are to be used should 
be carefully wired. To dispose the flowers 
gracefully in any given design the floral artist 
shouli be able to control every flower that is 
taken in hand, and to do this each blossom should 
have fixed to it a wire of a suitable and suffi¬ 
cient length eo that th's may be bound securely 
to the base, whatever this may be made of. When 
wiring the flowers, see that the wire is placed 
imniMiately underneath them, and bound in this 
position by the bin-'ing wire usually sold for 
that purpose. If thj^s*em ^f (ach^|r^is only 
Digitized by 


he^S^m of each flower is 

Co gie 


airange now than formerly, as most horticultural 
sundiiesmen supply a galvanised wire network 
for a base, suppot ted on four or more stout wires, 
bound together and held in the hand. The 
flowers, wired in the manner previously de¬ 
scribed, are then inserted one by one through 
the wire network, and when once in position 
the wire stem supporting the flower is bound 
tightly with twine to the wires supporting the 
network. A fairly even base of flowers may in 
this manner be fixed in any desired position, 
but as this is a shower bouquet, arrange the 
flowers to point in the form of a shower. 
Finishing touches, and these features in a 
bouquet which give it lightness, artistic design, 
and elegance may then ^ proceeded with. This 
is done oy inserting here and there individual 
flowers or sprays of smaller subjects to stand 
out conspicuously above the groundwork of 
flowers first placed in position. By this means 
one piece of work sets off the other, and artistic 
taste may be exercised. In the same way that 


cular work. This should not be overdtne. A 
poiot of considerable importance is that the 
green foliage of Ferns, Asparagup, Smilax, and 
other subjects should be of the biichtest and 
lightest shade of grren, as if deep coloured and 
old fronds be used the effect is spoilt. By the 
same rule, when lichly-coloured leaves and 
foliage be used the oolouring should be pro¬ 
nounced, and then all will be well. I should 
have mentioned before that no flower should be 
utilised unless in the position in which it is 
arranged. No flower should be inserted just for 
filling up—there is no art in this. For a bride’s 
bouquet, of course, the flowers would be confim d 
to white, with perhaps a tinge of yellow. In 
other bouquets flowers of one colour, or a few 
shades of the same colour, are always pretty, 
but if the object be to make up a pleasing 
association of colours, confine oneself to those 
shades of colour that run one into each other, 
such as yellow, orange, and crimson, or white, 
pale rcse, and pink..jj^g| D. B. Crane. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

TURNIPS. 

This is a vegetable difficult to grow at times, 
as, owing to heat and drought, they fail. Birds 
aho are most troublesome with the seed, and 
with these difficulties to contend with the crops 
do not grow as well as many others, and the 
result is a poor return for labour expended. 
Ua the other hand, the Turnip may be had in 
quintities, and of the best quality in the early 
summer and in the winter. Amatours cjin grow 
this root to perfection at those seasons, and as 
now is the time to sow 1 will describe the best 


keeper, and of tirst-rate quali ty. This we sow in 
' quantity in August or early September for 
autumn and early winter supplies, and it cannot 
be beaten for quality. 

Goi.dejt Bai.l, a yellow Turnip, but remark¬ 
ably sweet and solid. It is one of the best for 
winter and early spring, and will keep good till 
Turnips come in the spring. It is moat useful 
if not sown too early. 

Yellow Perfection is likewise a yellow 
Turnip, excellent for winter, delicious in 
flavour, and, indeed, in my opinion the boat 
flavoured of all. Very shapely, and sound 
keeper. 

Chirk Castle Black Stone.—T his is a dis- 


froat well, and is one of the best winter Turnips. 
When cooked it is of good quality. S^ 
should be sown in August or early September. 

W. 

Black spot on Tomatoes (./. E. Jlf.).— 
Your Tomatoes are affected with the same 
serious disease as was referred to in answer 1034, 
but your fruit being harder and carefully packed 
reached us safe and sound. All authorities 
agree that the disease, wbi ;h is a fungus, and 
known a8Cladiosporumfulvium,and we regret to 
And exceedingly prevalent amongst amateurs’ 
Tomatoes, begins in the flower as it decays. 
The fruits invariably as they form hang down, 


winter kinds. The variety illustrated is one of I tinct variety with a black skin. It will stand 

the best, and though there are many varieties, .. ' ’ . . m 

as far as quality is concerned the VVhite Stone 
is one that can be relied upon for keeping and 
quality. The culture of this vegetable is so 
simple that few words will describe it, and I 
will dwell briefly upon early sowing. Make at 
least four sowings in a year, but as regardssowing 
so much depends upon the demand. For the 
amateur three or four would suffice—an early 
one in March, or even February, in a mild 
winter; another two months later; and an 
autumn sowing in August or early September. 

The earliest sowing will give a supply during 
May and June, at a season sweet, tender roots 
are much appreciated, the next through the 
summer months, and the autumn sowing 
will provide a winter supply. I always 
sow late for various reasons, one being 
t hat small bulbs or roots are less affectea 
‘ by frost, and if left in the soil fresh 
roots are available all through a mild 
winter. In the early spring they are 
useful for their green tops, should other 
green vegetables bo at all scarce. Many 
amateurs may urge that TurniM left in 
the soil would m destroyed by frost, 
but I flod if soil is drawn up to the 
drills they are not interfered with, and 
are more hardy than many think. On 
the other hand, the yellow-fleshed 
Turnips are more serviceable than the 
white. For winter supplies there are 
some splendid kinds, and the^ remain 
solid to the last. These varieties are 
much grown in Scotland, and there is 
no lack of good bulbs well into the 
spring. As regards the soil and position 
for these roots, it is well known they 
will grow in almost any soil, if given 
am pie food in the shape of manures and 
moisture. Heat and drought are fatal 
to their growth. This points out the 
advantage of having a good spring 
sowing and a late one. The roots then 
suffer lees in hot, dry weather if well 
established before drought sets in. I 
am aware autumn sowing is difficult in 
such seasons as t his, but when we do 
get rain, owing to the warmth of the soil, 
growth is so rapid that lost time is 
made up. Tae following are among 
the best kinds for amateurs to grow, all seasons 
considered :— 

Early Snowball —A fine root, and, as its 
name implies, one of the best for sowing early. 

For March or April sowing few varieties can 
excel this. It is a perfectly round root with 
shoi t top and 
doubt, one, 



hot, dry, almost torrid country, and the condi¬ 
tions found in its native habitat should be 
materially furnished in ordinary culture. We 
have said that the black spot seems to be com¬ 
mon with amateurs. That is because they do 
nob so well understand the conditions of culture 
and treatment needed. Professional growers 
who give their plants very limited root area, 
never a rich soil, but fairly good holding loam, 
seldom give manure dressings, using liquid- 
manure with moderation and applying it per¬ 
haps only once a week, after the fruits have 
begun to swell- They are seldom troubled with 
the disease. It also exhibits itself rarely out¬ 
doors, except in cold, wet seasons. Once the spot 
is seen on the fruits, cure, so far as these affected 
fruits are concerned, is impossible. They 
should be at once picked off and taken away 
and destroyed. But the presence of the spot 
should arouse the cultivator to a full sense of 
the danger it involves, and all damp should be 
rigidly kept in check by withholding water or 
using it very sparingly and drying the air of 
the house or frame quickly by throwing open 
door and lights freely. Also, as a matter of 

E recaution, it is a good plan to have at hand 
oth sulphur and soft-soap, and making with 
these in^edients a wash. Coat over the hot- 
water-pipes just as the sun goes off the house in 
the evening, first making them hot, with the 
wash, using an ordinary brush, then shutting 
the house up close for the night as the sulphur 
fumes are destructive to the fungus-spores. 
That is better than dressing or spraying the 
plants with any poisonous compound. 


Turnip Whitfi Stone. From a photo>rraph pent by 
Mrs. Wakeman-Newport, Sandbourne, Bewdley. 


and in the morning any moisture that may have 
accumulated through vapour arising from the 
soil during the night, and become condensed, 
invariably runs down to the lowest point of the 
fruit just where the decaying bloom is. But the 
moisture would do no harm were there no spores 
single tap-root, and, without | of the fungus in the house. These settling on 
if not the best exhibition Turnip the fruits, for such spores are wondrously 
grown. minute and volatile, are washed by the moisture 

Early Red MiL.\N. —Ttiis is one of the beat | down to the flower base or apex, and at once 
roots for sowing in February, as it matures | become fertile or active, penetrating the fruit 


quickly. Sown on a warm border in February 
it will be ready in May, and though the quality 
is not equal to the Snowball, as it does not keep 
long, owing to its rapid growth, it should be a 
favourite amateurs’ variety for first crop. 

Early White Stone is excellent for spring 


through the tiny orifice lef^ by the decaying 
bloom. Then it commences to spread, and in 
its growth preying upon the flesh or tissue causes 
it to blacken or decay, just as is seen in your 
fruits, or may be seen in the action of the Potato 
fungus in tubers. Too commonly amateurs 


sawing. By many seedsmen this is called Early ! water Tomato plants too freely, especially doing 
Six Weeks, and is noted for its shape and I so towards night, then shutting the house or 
quality. I prefer Snowball of the two, but of frame close, quite bottling in any vapour that 
course for general culture the Stone varieties ; is certain to exhale during the night. Watering 
are valuable for their long keeping. I should be done early in the morning, and then 

Early Strap Leaf White Stone. —This is [ with the house thrown open and ample ventila- 
the variety illustrated, and it is excellent for | lation provided, the atmosphere is dried, and 
general culture. I have given the full name as there is little vapour created at night. But 
its long, narrow strap like leaves make it dis- even at night it is best to give some air, and 
tinct from others. This any amateur may grow j then there is no stagnant vapour created. It is 
with confidence for winter or other supplies; | too much assumed that the Tomato needs 
its good quality will make it a favourite. ! ample moisture, and often the plants are watered 

Red Globe is one of the bast for general and syringed as freely as if Cucumbers. That is a 

excellent great mistake. The Tomato is a native of a 


culture, a very shapply^ solid root, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Oiirysanthemum-leavea attacked 
by a fUDgae (O. H. BonnerJ. —We fear 
your plants are attacked by a fungus, called the 
Chrysanthemum leaf-rust. We cannot yet 
definitely determine whether this is so or not. 
Spray the remaining plants in your collection 
once a week with “ Bordeaux-mixc-ure,” taking 
care to remove all leaves badly infested and 
bum them. If you merely throw the leaves on 
the rubbish-heap the evil is perpetuated. The 
evil may bo eradicated by the use of an insecti¬ 
cide known as ‘ ‘ Kill-’em-Right.” Three pounds 
of this material dissolved in 2^ gallons of boiling 
water, well stirred till cool, will destroy the 
fungus. A 3 inch potful of the liquid is then 
mixed with 2 gallons of rain-water, and after 
being thoroughly mixed is applied to the plants 
by means of a syringe, using this in such a way 
that the liquid reaches the underside of the 
leaves. Apply the insecticide twice a week.— 
E. G. 

Obrysanthemiims destroyed (A 

CoJiAtant Reader) —The shoots have either been 
ruthlessly destroyed by sonae too powerful 
fluid at the roots or overhead, or through want 
of thought an overdose of some chemical 
manure. We cannot trace any insect pest on 
the leaves or stems of the shoots. In view of 
the fact that the plants were in a perfectly 
healthy condition on Sunday, and on Monday 
were absolutely blackened, it is quite possible 
that the second suggestion we have made is more 
likely to bo correct. Incompetent persons when 
handling powerful chemical manures are likely 
to make mistakes, and we should not bo in the 
least surprised to learn that some such material 
as nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia has 
been spread over the surface of the soil, and 
then afterwards watered in. Ttiis would be 
quite sufficient to produce the' result seen. 
Either of the manures just mentioned should 
never be applied, except in liquid form, and at 
the rate of a quarter of an ounce of either to 
one gallon of clear water. 

Gladioli a HUCOeBS.—1 think you might 
bo interested in hearing of our Gladioli this 
In February I put the bulbs in a tin box, and, 
having to leave home hurriedly, I quite forgot 
them till the time for planting arrived. Un 
opening the box they appeared quite ruined, 
being a mass of damp mould, and sproutmg 
wildly. However, we out off the sprouts and 
rubbed off the mould, and we never had such 
magnificent spikes of flowers and early-bloomiag 
before. We have a bed of white Bogoiii»f 
shaded with pink and white Lobelia, -which ras 
a pretty and uncommon effect.—M issBr*>"*^» 
Keswick. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

STRAWBERRY GROWING IN BARRELS. 

TO THB EDITOR OF “ OARDENINQ ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —As the onrner of the Strawberry barrel 
illustrated in Gardening three years a^o, I 
may perhaps be allowed to offer my experience 
of this manner of growins Strawberries. We 
failed at the first planting from having too many 
roots and no provision for conveying water to 
the lower ones; but since then we have used 
only five holes in each row, the first row 
6 inches from the bottom, the next fi inches 
above that, of course in alternate places, four 
rows in all up the sides, and one on the top. 
We put a piece of zinc spouting down the middle 
half-way or more, down which water is poured 
to reach the lower roots, and since that was 
done we have had a fair amount of good fruit 
from it. Of course, with so many roots in a 
confined space good soil is needed to begin with, 
and plenty of water, as the lower roots espe¬ 
cially benefit but little even from heavy ram, 
and the whole should be replanted every two 
or three years. Ours, which has been in use for 
six or seven years, is now about to be replanted 
for the third time. It stands in full sunshine, but 
the shadow of a little vinery falling on it early 
in the evening makes the north side rather poor 
for want of sunshine. 

H., Combe Downy Bath, 


MUMMY PEAS. 

TO THB EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —^There are now growing in the garden 
of TWvey Abbey, Bedfordshire, some Peas 
which were found in the hand of a mummy. 
The growth was remarkably rapid, of very 
robust habit, flowers of delicate pink and white. 
They have now attained the height of 5 feet 
6 inches, and the pods are fast ripening. The 
seeds were from Mrs. Maule, of Boscombe, and 
are authenticated.—H. E. H. 

This account of the pink and white Peas 
would be very interesting if it were really the 
fact that the Peas from which the plants grew 
were of the same age as the mummy in whose 
hands they were said to have been found. We 
do not question for one moment that those who 
sow the Peas do so in perfect good faith, but 
these Mummy Peas and the Mummy Wheat are 
now generally admitted to be “frauds,” and 
that when they are found—that is. Wheat or 
Peas, that will germinate—with mummies, that 
thej 7 have either been placed in the position in 
which they are found by unscrupulous persons 
or have by accident fallen into them. That 
Peas and Wheat are found at times with 
mummies, and that they are of the same age as 
the mummies, we do not doubt, but that they 
will germinate if sown is now held to be impos¬ 
sible. In the “ Natural History of Plants,” by 
Kemer and Oliver, the opinion Is expressed that 
thirty years is about the limit of the retention 
of vitality by any seeds. 


China Aatera as pot-plants.— Few 
plants are so useful at this season as the many 
varieties of Asters, for they not only make the 
garden gay and are invaluable for cutting, but 
they come in just in the nick of time, when one 
wisnes to increase the variety of plants used in 
the conservatory. In China Asters we now get 
great variety, not only of colour, but in habit of 
plant and s^pe of flower. The Comet varieties 
are in themselves very beautiful, while from 
them a race with feathery blooms, almost like 
ostrich feathers, have been raised. These have 
much superseded the more formal flowers 
of the Victoria kinds, but still they are well 
worthy of cultivation, while the Quilled Asters 
make large bashes in beautifully mixed colours, 
and all lend themselves well to lifting and repot¬ 
ting for indoor decoration; in fact, if grown 
with care not a leaf will droop to denote the 
change.—J. G., Oospori, 

Astllbe Thimb'ergi ia now a very showy 
plant, with its handsome panicles of creamy- 
white flowers slightly arching at the tip. The 
plant is naturally of a vigorous habit, attaining 
to nearly 4 feet high, and bearing many of its 
showy plumes when the plants are established. 
Given a strong and fairly good soil, the plant is 
not slow to make headway, but attaining the 
greatest dimensions w^ere moisture is present. 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Pint SwsstPsas (aitecn varieties).—From Mrs. 

W. Persw, Seamount, Galway: Royal Robe, Meteor, 
Lady Penzance, New Counteea, Bianohe Burpee, Splendour, 
Lovely, Her Majesty, Oonntese Powys, Emily Eckford, 

ueen of England, Mare, Lady Radnor, Stanley, Venus. 

occonla cordata growing In a north border In large 
bushea" 

Second Pnzd.— Half-hardt annuals.— From Miss L. 
Bethel), Newton Kyme, Tadcaster : “Scabious, Coreopsis, 
Cosmos biplnnatiu. The seed was sown in pans, the 
seedlings pricked into boxes, and finally planted out 
In June. Throughout the drought they have been 
copiously watered—half of the Coreopsis and Scabious 
beds with artificial-manure, the other half with pure water. 
Some from each half are sent, and the difference Is not 
very marked ” 

A delightful bunch eg summer iowers, frssK and ^ir, 
off of graceful growth, too. 

Third Pme.—H nrbacbodb Puloxrs —From Miss de 
Wolflki, Abdonvllle, Kew Gardens road, Kew, S.W. : 
“ Phloxes coccinea, Etna, Salmon Royal, Embrasement, 
Sylphide, and an unnamed pink one, with Thallctrum 
minus (from seed) from a small suburban garden, to show 
the decorative value of these moet hudy plants for 
districts BO near town.” 

re»y effective kinds of Phlox, Etna, a bright scarlet, in 
partiatlar. 


SwBHT Pbas.—F rom J. B. Mace, The Gardens, 
Morley Rectory, Wymondham, Norfolk : “Twelve varie¬ 
ties of Sweet Peas grown on light sandy loam. Seed was 
sown in 48 pots the middle of March, five seeds In a pot. 
Were planted out middle of April In clumps 4 feet apart 
each way, and the ground prepared as follows: A good 
coat of manure was dug in the autumn, and left rough 
all winter. At planting time holes were dug 18 inches 
deep and 4 feet apart each way, as stated above, and about 
2 ounces of a good artificial manure were sprinkled at the 
bottom, the rest of the soil filled in and mMe firm. The 
plants were turned out of pots and planted, leaving a 
hollow about 3 Inches deep for water, eta Just as the 
first blooms were opening, s good mulch of rotten manure 
was spread over the surface 3 inches thick. Soot and 
manure-water were given at half strength every day for a 
week so as to thoroughly soak the ground. All seed-pods 
are out off as fast as they form. These Peas look as If they 
would bloom for at least another month.” 

PsTUNTAS, Gtpsopiiila, AND BouaAiNvn.LRA. — From 
8. Maddox Fox, Warwick-road, Banbury: “ A few blooms 
of Petunias, Oypsophlla, and BougainvUlsa. The Petunias 
are from seed sown second week In February, and planted 
out third week In June. Gypsopbila was sown last 
autumn, and we have been cutting It for the last four 
weeks. This sent Is not so good as we have had. 
The Bougainvillea is from a plant which has been standing 
outdoors since last week in May, and for the last seven 
weeks has been covered with bloom. When at its best it 
was very beautiful, the colour being much brighter than 
the blooms sent.” 

Annual plowsrs.- From Mias Pearson, Gravel-hill, 
Kington, Herefordshire: “ A few fiowers (annuals) from 

a very dry garden, as we have had no rain to do any good 
since the middle of June, and the Galllardiaa, Scabious, 
and Oalllopeis seem to have stood better than anything, 
and last well In water after being picked, whereas many 
other fiowers seem hardly worth while arranging this 
weather. They were from seed sown In March in a cold- 
frame, pricked out early In April, and planted out into the 
border m the middle of May.” 

A very charming assortment of annual flowers, Scabious 
in many colours, and the CaUiopsis. 

ScAJUisr Martaoon Lilt, Carnations, and Zinnias,— 
From Mrs. Empson, Orockwell, Triangle, near Halifax: 
“ The Lilium chalcedonicnm (Scarlet Martagon Lily) has 
been In the garden a long time, but was replanted in 1803 
to a plot of ground made of peat and sand. The (Darnations 
are seedlings from our own stock, and are grown in an 
exposed gai^en on the hillside, which has a high Holly 
fence as a protection. The Zinnias were sown in the mid¬ 
dle of April in light soil on a south border. All are grown 
in a very smoky atmosphere, the neighbourhood being all 
mills.” 

A VARiBTT OK DauLIAS — From Mrs. C. J. Edwards, Nsst 
Strange, Shrewsbury : “ Three kinds of Dahlias. They 

are all grown In good garden soil, were planted in Mav, 
and as soon as thev showed signs of sprouting were put in 
a trench with good manure, and theo left to take care of 
themselves. The names of the CacIus Dahlias are 
Burguudy, dark ; Mrs. Saunders, yellow; Dellcata, pink. 
The Fancy ones are Mrs. Gladstone, cream and tea; 
Malestic, white and lilac ; Florence, yellow. Also white 
and maroon-coloured Pompons; the names are lost as the 
plants are very old.” 

Rrd, whits, and blus FLOWERS.- From Edith (£ Somer- 
lille, Drlshane, Sklbbereen, Co. Cork : “ An assortment of 
the national colours—red, white, and blue—from 'Rebel 
Cork,* and hope they may find favour. The Agapanthos 
Lilies are unusually fine this year, owing to the great heat, 

I suppose, and they do not seem to have suffered for want 
of water. The Brenchleyensls Gladioli have also done 
very well, but many of the herbaceous perennials have 
suffered.” 

Pbrsnnial Phlox and Japanbsb Ansmons.— From J. 
Brlstowe, New Tork, Lines: “ Perennial Phlox, Anemone 
Japonica. Anemone Japonica seems to delight in being 
cut to pieces by the spade in the winter. When the 
borders are dug every portion of the roots that nts cut off 
makes a separate plant the following spring. I only had 
six plants when I first planted it, and now it seems to be 
coming up all over the borders.” 

Pbntstrmons, Oalcbolaria ahflkxicaulis, and Salvia 
PATBNB. — From Sophia White, Cbarleville, Roecrea: 

“ White Pentstemons, Calceolaria amplexicaulis, and 
Salvia patens. 1 have a flue bed of Salvia patens 
which I have raised from seed. The plants remain In the 
open ground all the winter, and the roots are proteoted 
during frost with a little mould. With this treatment I 
have very satisfactory results and no trouUe.” 


Oaotub Dahlias.— From Miss Stuart. Peniarih Ucha, 
Towyn, Merioneth ; “ A collection of Single and Oactus 

Dahllaa They are in an old-fashioned kitchen garden, 
and are grown from cuttings taken in spring, and struck 
in a frame. Manure-water is given two or three times 
a week when the weather is very dry.” 

Chinbsb Pinks (Dlanthus sinensis) and D. Hbddxwioi.— 
From Charles Steele, Farnham Hall, Saxmundham: 
'' Plants raised from seed sown in March. Planted out 
Into their fioweiing quarters after the spring plants had 
been removed. Beds thoroughly well mulched directly 
after the July storms” 

Yaribties op Gladiolus oandavknbis.- Prom C. W. 
Caulfield, 14, Alford-road, Erith. Kent: “ Varieties of 
Gladiolus gandavensis. They have been grown in a rather 
poor, chalky soil. My garden Is very small, and I cannot 
grow all the varieties I should wish, but I have about forty 
different kinds.” 

Salpiolosbis, Montbrrtia, and Tiobr Lilt.— From 
W. Holmes, The Croft Gardens, Wickham, near Fareham, 
Hants: “ Salpiglossis (Urge fiowerlog), MontbretU crocos- 
minflora, and Lilium tigrlnum.” 

The Salpiglossis is one of the most graceful of annual 
ftoxvers, and very varied in colour. 

Clarkias, Oodbtias, and Swskt Pxas.—F rom Mrs. 
Johnston, Dunroe, Strathtay, N.B.: “OUrkia double 
Salmon Oueen, Godetia the Duchess of Albany, Swett 
Peas, including Countess of Radnor, Blanche Burpee, 
Meteor, Indigo King, and others.” 

Swbbt Pxas.— From Mias Coles, Convalescent Home, 
Hemel Hemrate d ; “The varieties sent are Firefly, 
Mars, Black Piluo , Stanley, Meteor, Chancellor, BUnche 
Burpee, Queen Victoria, Venus, New Countess, Countess 
of Radnor.” 

OiiBLONB BARBATA AND GAiLLARDiAa—From Mrs. Beitha 
Hopldns, The Quarry Cottage, Northfleld. Worcester¬ 
shire : “ Sprays of Chelone wbata and GauUrdias with 
Gypsopbila paniculata.” 

PiEONT-FLowBKBO CHINA Astbr.— From Miss E. M. Hills. 
Eastdale, Waterden-road, Guildford: “Ptaony-flow’ered 
Asters grown from seed sown myself from last year’s 
pUnts.” 

Montbrbtias AND SwRXT Pras.— From Mrs. Merriman, 
The Beeches, Sutton Coldfield: “ Grown In a mixed bor¬ 
der and divided every autumn. Also Sweet Peas Blanche 
Burpee, Dorothy Tennant, and Painted Lady.” 

Japan Windflowbrs.— From Miss Vlolst Resde, Camp- 
sea Ashe, Wickham Market. 

Very fine flowers _cf the ordinary and whits Japanese 
Anemone, 

Zinnias.— From Levi (Cleverly, ClherhUl, Wilts: "Six 
colours, from border which Is very gay now, despite 
the hot, dry summer.” 

Tropacolums and Pxrbnnial Sunplowbrs —From Miss 
N. Tapham, Darley HUl, Derby: “ Grown on cUy soil on 
south border.” 

Cactus, Pompon, and DscoRAnvii Dahlias.— From 
A. Baird, Wrenfield, Church-lane, Marple, near Stockport. 

Smokb PLANT AND Globb Thistls (Eshioops Rltro).- 
Miss F. Sanders, The Rectory, Whimple, Exeter. 

Pink and Whits Mallows.— From Mrs. Sandford, Sand- 
ford, Whitchurch, Salop. 


Wt ojftT aaeh wteky aa prizes, let, a volume oj 
the “ English Flower Garden,” £nd, Mias 
JekylFe “ Wood and Garden,” and Srd, 
Dean Hol^a “ Our Gardena,” for the moat 
heautijvl open-air flowera oJ the week aent 
to tu. yPhere the chosen kind ia aent 
by more than one reader, condition and even 
careful packing toill be taken inlo otccount. 
Flowera should be sent when they are in their beat 
and freaheat slate, and it does not matter on what 
day thay art aent except Ftnday or Saturday, 
TiU prizea toill be announced in the paper oj the 
following week. Not more than three kinds should 
be aent, aa the object ia not variety ao much aa the 
moat distinct and fairest oj the flotoera of the open- 
air garden. The name of the Jlower ahovld be 
attached, and notes as to culture, place, etc,, oj 
uncommon plants wUl be wdeoma. 


Packing flowers for post.— The essen¬ 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air dr^ine up the 
contents. Gottou-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used, n the poet 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos* 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener¬ 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers wi^ twine pas^ through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 
the names of plants, and any notes concerning 
their culture should be sent in the box itself. 


HeliopBiS patula —Compared with peren¬ 
nial Sunflowers and other allied plants, the 
flower of this is small; still, for all this, it is by 
no means to be ignored. The rich orange-gold 
of the ray florets, so very firm in their substanoe, 
and the good stiff stems on which the flower- 
heads are borne, make it an sffeotive subject in 
the border as well as in a out state. The habit, 
too, is by no means gross or rampant. 

Original from 
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1007—Planting a Wistaria (Amateur).—Tht be«t 
time to pUnt Wietaria einensie is in the autumn. 

1098—Oobasa scandens dying (A. C. Jiy—Any 
reply to your query reepectinf? the apparent dying of your 
Oobsa mu£t neceeearily be of a problematical nature, aa 
the plant needs careful scrutiny. We do not assume that 
the shading with summer cloud is at fault, but rather that 
the soil in the tub either became unduly dry or exhausted, 
or else that because of the exceeding heat and drought a 
great quantity of red-spider or thrlpa baa been bred, and 


1090— Show Aorlonlas (J. C.).—The annexed 
illustration pourtrays what is meant by a show-edged 
Auricula. You will notice its centre, which in the cut is 
dark, but is in the living flower of a beautiful golden hue, 
^ j centre of this is the 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qaestions.—Queries and annoert are inserted in 
OARDBHixo/ree oj charge if correspcnderUefoUovDthe rule* 
here laid down for their quidance. AU communication* 
for insertion should be dearlu and concisely written on 
one tide of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Qardixino, 57, Southampton - street. Covent • garden, 
London. Letter* on business should be tent to the 
PuBUSHUL The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Oardbnino has to oe sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
eommuniccUion. 

Answers (which, with the exception oj such as cannot 
well be classi/M, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oolige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Oardinuo should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to ^aevlatB.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than otAers and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
reeeioe>i, but there is as little delay as vossibls in dealing 
with Ik^. 


and is of a round cup shape. __ 

thrum or cluster of golden anthers, which is so essential to 
‘ . . . ... . - Next the centre 


the beauty and perfection of the flower. 


the roots are Rowing is so dry*. Enough moUture 
cannot be obtained to cause the Applet to sweU. No 
doubt a soaking with some ten or tw’elve backets of water, 
the soil being first lightly forked over and made into a 
shallow bay, would stop the falling and help to swell the 
fruits. Place a mulch of long-manure about the roots 
after the watering. Your Kidney Beans are suffering 
from the dry heat. Blindness is too common a defect thi* 
season. Water freely and give a good syringing all over 
the plants both night and morning. That should do great 
good and cause the flowers to set. 

1100-Showlng Roses (H. you can prove 

that the Roses you showed, and with which you took a 
third prize, were cut from plants in your own garden, then 
you can demand the prize in the county court. But i‘< 
was odd if your garden was visited by members of the 
committee three days before the show and they found no 
good Roses there, that you should have been able to get 
them on the show day. Clearly, if thev swore you had no 
Roses then, your individual oath would not go far. It is 


White-edged Show Auricula. 


To the followinq queries brief replies art given, 
but readers art invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

I06i-Salvla patens TO Of the half-hardy 
SaWias, S. patens is the most brilliant, being equalled by 
few flowers in cultivation. Although not hardy, it is 


small pots, and eventually planting them out in rich soil 
in the open at the end of May or commencement of June. 
Although the Lophospermum is a perennial, it can only 
be treated as an annual when subjected to outdoor 
treatment. 

1093- Mlchaaxla campannloldes (Tempus 
fugity —Although described as a biennial, this does not 
invariably flower during its second year, three years and 
even four sometimes elapsing before it blossoms. As your 
plant is growing in deep, rich soil, you can do nothing 
more for it. It will flower sooner or later, as it appears in 
good health, but you can do nothing to forward this 
occurrence. 

1094— Tomatoes gone wrong (A. /*.).—The green, 
hard, or almost transparent appearance on the upper 


Both fruits arrived smashed to 


paper, as you- - 

pulp. With respect to a good boiler, we should for your 
Durpoee prefer a saddle, as it can be set shallow, and if of 
fair size will better bear pressure in very cold weather than 
will slow or some other boilers. You should apply for 
price and capacity to some of our boiler advertisers. 

1095-Mildewed Clematis (Castle Madoc)—The 
probable cause of your Clematis Jackmani, after doing so 


well in previous years, now getting badly mildewed, 
poorness of soil, the plant having been so long in ont plac 


manure, then as carefully replant it. Then we think the 
growth w ill be strongand clean. If mildew agai n appears you 
should first syringe with soapy water, then smother the 

S lant with sulphur, washing it off a week later, when no 
oubt the fungus will be killed. 

1096 -A good self Auricula (3farfoir>—The pro¬ 
per self Auricula is of the show section, having golden 
centres, white paste rings round them, and red, maroon, 
or bine dense broad edgea It is one these here illus¬ 
trated. But many of tne alpines that have creamv-white 
or yellow centres have dark self edges, though they 
generally have broad edges that have a distinctly darker 
ring next the centre, and the colour gradually shadee off 


Turkey’s Beard (XerophyUum osphodeloides} 


Salvia patena 


eas'ly preserved through the winter, and it is readily 
increased from cuttinga In some disiricta, in light, warm 
soils, it survives an ordinary winter, but as a rule it is 
safer to life the plants. 

1085-Spergula plllfera aurea (E. B. S.).— 
CAgina is the more usual name. It may be propagated by 
seeds sown in sandy soil in a sunny position in the open 
during the month of March. K :-lr; **7 


compact raceme of numerous white blossoma It grows 
well in a moist, sandy, peaty border, and in the drier 
parte of boggy ground. 

1102— Diseased Tomato plants (Reader).—Your 
Tomato leaves are no doubt attacked with a fungus, but 
it is not a severe attack. They seem to suffer from want 
of light and air, as the leaves are very thin. As sent, 
crushed in a letter, however, it is difficult to make much 
of them. We should advise you to gather off and destroy 
the worst of the infected leaves, to reduce the water given 
to the plants, to admit much more air and light, and then 
to give the plants a gentle syringing with Bordeaux- 
mixturs made weak. We have so often described the 
manufacture of this sulphate of copper and lime solution 
that it should be familiar to every reader of Oarornimo. 
Repeat the gentle syringing of the plantea fortnight later. 
When fruits are gathered wipe them clean before selling or 
consuming them, as the mixture is poisonous. 

1103- Red-8plder on Grapes (Garden).—By all 
means coat your pipes after they have bMn made hot with 
milk or soft-soap and sulphur, thus creating strong 
sulphur vapour. Also you would do good by putting a 
layer of fresh cow-dung on the floor of the house to 
generate ammonia, as the insects do not like that and the 
foliage does. You may safely use any good vaporisers, but 
it is not good practice to syringe after the fruits begin to 
colour. But moisture is the chief enemy of these insects. 
Just as a hot, dry air breeds them. Plenty of ventilation 
during the day, and moist air, especially sulphur vapour, 
in tbs form of steam from hot pipes, are ths best 
remedies. 

Original from 


Sagina it the more usual name. It may be propagated by 
seeds sown in sandy soil in a sunny position in the open 
during the month of March. It may also be increased by 
dividon during Ms*‘''h and April. 

1083—Lobelia oardlnallB and Pentstemon 
(E. //.!.-Tnese can certainly be shown as perennials, 
altho ign in some gardens they perish in the winter when 
left unprotected in the border. In other gardens, how¬ 
ever, they pass through the winter unharmed. 

lOST-Oampantila after flowering (A J. B.y— 
It is impossible tor us to assist you with cultural directions 
as to your OampAnoIa unless you give us its generic name. 
There are hundreds of Campanulas, and tne prevailing 
colour of the majority of these is what you term bine, so 
that your calling the plant a blue Oampaniila does not 
help us. Blue O^panulas vary in height from an inch to 


Alpine Auricula. 


verv uTautlfuI, and generally have mealy foliage ; but 
alpfnes have no meal, Delng quite clean and gnreen. The 
latter are also, as a rule, more easy to grow, and are best 
for amateurs to start with. 
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1104— Plantinfif ehrabs {J. 8. A).—if you ocuid 
lop your over-tall trees quite hard all over next March, 
ttMUffh they would look uoicainly for a short time they 
would soon break afreeh, and then lor several years yon 
would get far more light and air beneath them. But, of 
course, the soil is eaten up with roots, and to give shrubs 
a chance you have need to place on the soil, after it has 
been dug, from 10 inches to 12 inches more of soil, adding 
some well-decaved manure. We find common Rhododen¬ 
drons, Yews, Aucubas, Ivies, and St. John's Wort to do 
bert under tall trees. The planting may bs done any¬ 
where between October and Mar^, but the lopping 
advised should be done first. Ivira once established make 
a caffital carpet. 

1106— Winter Sweet (Jf.)—You must ask for 
Ohlmonanthus fragrans grandlfioms, a winter-flowering 



The Winter Sweet. 


shrub, which we have frequently described. Our little 
illoatration diows its character. 

IlOf—] 
well to 
middle 

they are not well-rooted. Whether they be best planted 
outdoors at once—the preferable course southwards—or 
be put singly into pots and kept in a frame, depends on 
vourclinmte and position. Damp does more harm than 
frost. But if yon agree to pot them, get them into 4-inch 
or large fiO-eized pots, the soil good turfy loam and sand, 
and made fairly firm. If kept in a frame they cannot have 
too much air, and should be near the glass, water being 
given sparingly. If you sow Delphinium-seed now, the 
plants should bloom moderately next summer; but it 
would have been better to sow the seed in June. 

1107— Tomato-plant8 (A'emo).—The top of a Tomato- 
plant sent shows what is known as a fasciatM stem, three 
or more shoots running together and Joining one unduly 
thick one. But we do not wonder that your plants should 
assume this form or be unsatisfactory in appearance, as} ou 
have fed them with manure very far indeed beyond their 
requirements- Tomato-plants need a fairly good loam, in 
which is worked a very thin dressing of well-decayed 
manure. Then forsome time little water. A thin rorinkfing 
of some guano or other artificial manure to wash in with 
the waterlnga once a fortnight or three weeks is ample. 
Your plants are far too highly fed and kept far too moist. 
They need to be drier and nave all the air you can possibly 
give them. 

1108- Bordeatiz - mlxtore (County).—We have 
given directions how to make this mixture scores of times. 
We do not know of any dealer in insecticides or similar 
materials who sells this mixture ready-made—indeed, it 
seems needful to make it fresh from time to time. Get 
2 lb. of sulphate of copper from a chemist's, and dissolve 
it in a large wooden tub by soaking it in hot water, say, 
2 gallons. Then dissolve in a pail 2 Ib. of fresh lime. 
When both materials are quite dissolved, put the two 
liquids together in the tub, and stir in 2 lb. of treacle to 
make it sticky. Then add 18 gallons of water, and the 
liquid will be ready for use. It should be thrown over the 
plants in the form of a fine spray, and two applications ten 
days apart should be given to do the plants real service. 

1100 -Btartins a market gaMen (Reader).-We 
could not honestly commit ourselves to any decided state¬ 
ment as to what capital you may need to start a market 
garden, because that must depend on so many diverse 
uiingt. Yon have to consider your potion in relation to 
a market and to getting manure and labour, also as to 
probable quality and rent of land. Also, if you erect glass, 
the cost of materials in your locality, as well as of labour. 
In respect of all these things we can say nothing helpful. 
You need, at least, 3 acres to 4 acres of ground of good 
quality, and yon should have poeaession in October so that 
you may get it wall broken up, cleaned, and manured to 
enable you to plant bush-fruits, such as Gooseberries, 
Ourrants, and Btispberries, and, if you desire to do so, 
Apple and Plum-treea But cost would depend on how 
much of the ground was thus planted. Your real aim 
once getting a connection, would be to keep up a constant 
•apply for your customers. 

Ilio-Oonservatory plants G5iu6«cri6er).—The 
OUanthus punlceus, or Glory Pea, does well In an ordinary 
oonser\'atory if allowed ample pot.room, such as ons from 

K inches to 12 inches across the top affords. Soil should 
a mixture of peat and,tU|dy loam, with some sand, char- 

cohi, Old ^ wy 



time, as they can be obtained In pots. It is good practice, 
however, to propagate some tips from cuttings yearly, as 
then a supply of young plants is maintained. Old ones 
are liable to attacks of red-spider. Boronias are hard- 
wooded plants that require somewhat similar treatment 
to that given to Heaths. You may get ifiants of the 
varieties you name in pots now, and shift them into 
others of a size larger, using peat-soil ohicfiy and ample 
drainage. Have them well rooted for the winter, when they 
should flower admirably in the q;>ring. During the winter 
they require a temperature of some 50 degs. 

1111— Oathexins Medlars {Kathleen),—it is best 
to allow Medlars to hang late, as they are long In 
maturing, and if gathered too early they shriveL As a 
rule, the gathering should not take place until early in 
November, but something depends on the nature of the 
season. In gathering do not pull the fruits off violently, 
but rather leave them a week later to cause them to part 
from the tree freely. If the stems be materiall^r broken 
or injured, decay is apt to follow. The fruits when 
gathered should be laid out on shelves thinly with the 
upper or calyx side placed downwards. It is said that If 
the stem be dipped into a strong solution of salt and 
water that it hardens and checks rot or decay. Medlars 
are not edible until the flesh softens or becomes ripe. 
The fruits are then very nice. The Dutch la the larg^ 
but the small Nottingham is the best flavoured. 

1112— Artlfloial manures iT. P.).—We can under¬ 
stand your great disappointment over the use of the com¬ 
pounds on outdoor crops this season. In dry weather 
they are practically useless, as they fail to dissolve ; 
indeed, their presence seems rather to burn than to benefit 
crops. The best way to apply them in hot, dry weather 
is as liquid-manure. Putung some 4 lb. to 6 lb. into a tub 
which will hold SO gallons to 40 gallons of water, stirring 
it well until dissolved, then using it on crops does good. 

I But even then if the ground be very dry it Is best to give 
the crop treated a good soaking of clear water six hours 
previously, and then the liquid-manure is less rapidly 
absorbed, and there is no waste. Manure of any descrip^ 
tion, unless given in liquid form, is no substitute for 
water, which is for all crops an imperative necessity, but 
after a good soaking has been given, a mulch of animal- 
manure does great good. 

1113— Diseased Fuchsias (i?. Jf.) —Your Fuchsias 
seem to have been exposed to a temperature too high, and 
in an atmosphere that is far too dry for them. They 
seem to be eaten up with aphis. Judging by the excretions 
seen on the leaves, and that minute insect known as rcd- 
spkler, which preys on the colouring matter or sap of the 
leaves, and causes them to become brown. Yon should 
remove the plants to a cool, shady place outdoors, and 
syringe them well morning and evening with water. No 
doubt all the leaves will soon fall, but fresh growth will 
probably be made, and that may flower later. It nay be 
wise first to gently syringe the plants with a solution of 
soft-soap and Tobacco, letting that remain on the plants 
twenty-four hours before thoroughly washing them with 
clean water. Fuchsias dislike dry heat, and prefer a cool 
temperature. 

1114— Plantinff liardy flowers now for the 

autumn There are no hardy plants, with 

ihe exception of specimens grown in pots, taat you can 
put in b^ now which will flower early in the autumn, by 
which yon presumably mean in about a monih’s time. 
Herbaceous subjects should be planted in the autumn or 
spring, when they become established in the soil and flower 
in their due seasons; but you cannot expect to take such 
things up, plant them again, and have them in full flower 
before their roots have been moved into the fresh soil. 
September - blooming plants are mostly confined to 
Michaelmas Daisies, Pyrethrum uliginoeum, Perenniid 
Sunflowers, Japanese Anemones, Dahlias, Erythiioa 
Grlsta-galli, Stokesia cyacea. Lobelia fulgens. Belladonna 
Lilies, early Chrysanthemums, and a few others, but, aith 
the exception of the last-named, you would probably be 
unable to find any pot-plants fit for putting in the border 
now for blooming next month.—F. 

1115— Rlvlua humllla (J. Jf.) —This plant is usually 
employed in a warm-house during the autumn and winter 
months. A good deal of the beauty of this Rivina is at 
times lost thi^gh being too stiffly trained or tied, as it is 
seen to much better advantage if Just secured to a stick or 



Rivina humills. 


two, as then the loose-growing shoots dispose themselves 
in an informal and pleasing manner. In arranging them, 
the plants should by no means be dotted indis^iminateiy 
here and thare, but be disposed eitljer in a group by them, 
selves or interspersed with some light-flowered subjects, as 
by this means the richly-coloured berries of the Uvina 
become more pronounced. Although there are several 
kinds, a good form of humilie equal ^ any, if not 
H^ytBpDertofthemall, •' ^ ™ vv q . 


1116— Flowers for shady places (AmateurX— 
In a shady situation you may grow such plants as Solomon’s 
Beal, Idly of the valley, woodruff (Asperula odorata). 
Monkshood (Aoonitum Napcllus), Periwinkles, Trilliums, 
etc., while, if the poeition is only moderately shaded, 
Lilies, such as Uie Madonna Lily, the Orange Lily, 
Martagon and Tiger Lilies, Hellebores (both of the Christ¬ 
mas Rose and Lenten Rose sections). Anemone apennina 
and A. sylvestrls, D»y Lilies, Primula japonica, Fritillarias, 
Globe Flowers (TroUfua), Primroses, Anchusa italics. For¬ 
get-me-nots, Dog's-tooth Violets (Erythronium). London 
Mde (Saxifraga umbrosa), and Herbaceous P«onies should 
succeed. 

1117— Orange Ball-tree (Buddlea globosa) (T.).— 
This is a Chilian shrub, and often very beautiful in eoutb- 
ooast gardens, but scarcely hardy everywhere, although if 



cut down in wint< r new shoots quickly grow in the spring. 
The flowers are orange-coloured balls, and very pleasing. 

1118— Fertilising Dahlia bloonos {Star/UhX—So 
far as we learn from raisers, they save seed-pods from their 
beet varieties and sow the seed in warmth in tbs spring, 
raising hundreds, planting them outdoors, then selecting 
the very best and destroying all the others. Of course, 
singles naturally seed abundantly, but because these, as all 
doubles, are composite and crowned with fertile organs 
and pollen, it is most difficult to exclude them from con¬ 
tact by insects for special cross-fertilisation. - We even 
doubt whether, if such isolation were possible, the game 
would be worth the candle. Dahlia-flowers to produce 
seed want to be protected from rain, as they soon damp. 
Such a season as 1898 produced seed in great abund¬ 
ance, and many thoasaods of seedlings have been saved 
this year. We should be sorry to oool your ardour, but 
you have poor chance to excel the ^eat growers with 
iheir thousands of plants. Show Dahlias are about 
pumped out. The only room is found in the Cactus 
varieties, and of these you should attempt to save seed 
only from the best. 

1119 — Gloxinias not growing ('Gfo.rX—We should 
assume that your Gloxinia-plants, after having made a few 
leaves each, had been either overwatered or infested with 
some insect pest, as such a check to growth as you refer 
to is so very unusual with these plants. Then we cannot 
at all understand that they should produce eecd-pods, not 
having flowers, as that is utterly incomprehensible. Cer¬ 
tainly any imperfect flower-buds failing to expand bad best 
be picked off. We cannot Judge as to the nature of the 
cultivation given or the surroundingi of the plants. They 
had best be ripened off in the autumn and be tried again 
next year. 

1120— Marketing Apples (S. T. S As Apples 
promise, in spite of the drought, to be both good and 
plentiful, we should advise you not to ahrink from the 
present price of 3& per bushel, eepecislly if it includes 
fruit lust as gathered. But if you decide to send them 
elsewhere, certainly send to a large town in preference to 
Oovent Garden, where there is usually such a deluge cf 
fruit. But you should pick your fruits, making a best 
site, then a second size, and keep the small at home. 
Fruit thus assorted always sell best. Never pot poor 
samples at bottom and best on top. That is a far too 
common practice with many persons. Line your bushels 
with blue paper, and see bow nice yon can pack the 
fruits. 

1121— Various (Athlonc).—In such a hot, dry season 
as the present, your Malmaison Carnations may do with 
Ferns, out whilst the latter like a close »tmoephere and 
rather dull light, the Carnations like plenty of both. 
Especially so is it needful to keep them dry and in abund- 
ant air in the winter. It is absurd bo be told not to soak 
a Palm if thereby you mean sometimes soaking the root- 
ball in a bucket of water when it becomes very dry. Of 
course, the entire plant should not be soaked. The points 
^ the leaves seem to die eff generally in dry atmoepneres, 
especially in rooms You do well to syringe the plant 
•ocaaionally, and as often to run a soft, wet sponge over the 
leaves to cleanse them. Possibly the plant has got very 
dry at the root at times. 

U22-Tub«rous Begonias (J)oubie S,).—Ot all 
flowering plants, whether grown in pots or outdoors, none 
•••ID 1K) dislikf witterip^ orerhe^ go little gs Tuberous 
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Bffironlaj. For that rrawo they oon»tltut« the beet 
beading and flowering plants outdoors for wet weather we 
have. At this time of the year in our great flower 
gardens where these Begonias are much employed, they 
get a watering with the hose, of course, gently, over¬ 
head every day. In greenhouses where they are grown in 
pots such overhead waterinn are less needful, but gentle 
syringings occasionally do them good. Apart from other 
benefits, the washing thus received is goM for the thick 
leathery leaves, as it keeps them clean, and that is a 
matter of the first importance to such things. When seed 
is desired, overhead waterings have to be pven sparingly. 

1123 -Plants In vinery (T. S. W.;.—We do not 
understand how with two Vines in your house in full bear¬ 
ing you hope to give plants below plenty of light, unless 
your Vines are very circumscribed in area. But if you 
have ample light then you can grow Fuchsias, Zonal and 
Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums, Hfliotropes, Coleus, Petunias, 
Celosias, Balsams, Begonias, Gloxinias, and many similar 
pot plants now, and later, for autumn and winter 
flowering, bulbs of several kinds. Chrysanthemums, 
Camellias, Azaleas, Spiraeas, Genistas, Chinese Primroses, 
Cinerarias, Cyclamen ; indeed, the variety that can be so 
grown in a greenhouse in which there is ample light is 
almost endless. Of course, for all these things during 
the winter you need warmth, and that we assume you 
have means to furnish. 


The Importance of Horticultural Auction Sales 
cannot be overlooked. They afford an oppor¬ 
tunity of purchasing large or small quantities 
of Bulbs at lower prices than it is possible to 
obtain them in any other way. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 

NORWICH 


CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 
CARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 

ESTIMATES FREE. 


HorticQltupal Association, Ltd. 

Hold SALES EVERY DAY of the very finest 

DUTCH BULBS, 


All of which are true to name and of the highest quality. 
The enormous popularity of the Sales of the Association is 
best testified by the fact that about 5,000 lots are sold every 
week. 1 hat buyers c«nnot personally attend the Sales is no 
drawback, as hy the Association's rpecial B 3 r 8 tem of buying on 
commisB on clients obtain all the advantages of personal 
attendance, every care being taken of their interevts, no 
charge whatever being made for the services Of the 
Association. Bulbs bought at the Sales of the Associa¬ 
tion coat 50 per cent, less than those purchased in the old- 
fashioned way. Catalogues post tree. Auction Rooms, 53a, 
Ludgate-bill, London, E.C. 

The lots are sold in quantities to suit all 
buyers, whether they want to spend lOs. 
or £100. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Any oommunicatiom respecting plants or fruits 
Knt to name should oduoays accompany the pared, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of GARDamMO Illus- 
TRATRO, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— L. Read.—Your plant la 
Oleai ia Haasti, which is a native of New Zealand, where it 
is found at altitudes of about 4,000 feet. It forms a small, 

shrubby tree.- West Meath.—The flower and leaf you 

forward do not belong to the same plant. The foliage is 
that of the Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia citriodora), 
while the flower-spike appears, from its form, to belong to 
Heuchera sanguioeR, though itecoloar is too faded to help 

in its identification.- A. L. B —Pavia macroetachya. 

- Miss D.—l, Inula Helenium ; 2, Echinops Ritro; 3, 

Thallctrum flavnm; 4, Echinops spberocepbalum; 5, 

Spiraea sorbifolia; 0, Tiger Lily.- The Gardener.—\, 

Tnalictrum adiantifolium ; 2, Nepeta nuda; 3. Tarragon ; 

4, Pearly Everlasting (Antennaria margaritacea)- 

Jos. Isted. —Your creeper is the Flame Nasturtium 
(Tropaeoium specioeum), which likes a very oool, moist 
climate. Hence it succeeds so well in the Morth of Scot¬ 
land.- Mrs. V., A'ent —Kcelreuteria panicolata.- 

Marietta.—!, Spiraea arisefolia; 2, 8. sorbifolia; 3, , 

Deutzia crenata fl.-pL ; 4, Spinea Bumalda ; 5, S. sp., ' 

E lease send fresh flowers, yours were withered ; 6, Snow- i 

erry (Symphoricarpus vulgaris).- Mrs E. P.—The blue 

flower is Specularia speculum; the other a Spiraea, 
probably Bumalda, but the specimen was too small to ' 
identify, os there are so many Spiraeas ; also, when send- I 

ing again, refer to habit of the shrub.- A. C. G.—l, Too 

much smashed to identify, but looks like Galega 
otflcinalis; 2, Montbretia crocosmiaoflora; 3, Achillea i 

Ptarmica fl -pi. (Double Sneezswort).- Nan —Datura j 

Stramonium.- A. 2?.—Eriophorum angustifolium.- 

F. B. L.—l, Cannabina sativa; 2, Artemisia vulgaris: 8, 

Circ»a LuteMana ; 4, Epilobium montanum.- T. J. — I 

1, Mlcrol^pia hirta cristata; 2. Adiantum cuneatum; 
3 and 4, Please send better s^imens ; 6, Maranta albo- 
lineata; 6, Peperomia; 7, Dactylis elcgantissima; 8, 
Anopterua glandulosus; 0. Ophiopogon var.; 10, Please 

send better specimen.- J^oirers in a cardboard-box, cut 

in firo.—No letter or name have been sent.- E F. 

Yonge. —We believe your plant is one of the tuberous- 
rootra Convolvuluses, but when it flowers kindlysend a 

specimen.- Elliott .—The False C^per-plant (Eupho rbia 

Lathyris); it is not edible.- Wilts. —1, Hiemanthus 

abbyssinicus; 2, Orinum ; 3, Eucomis punctata; 4, 
Echinops Ritro. No. 1 being a Cape plant snould be pro¬ 
tected from frost by a glass covering. The soil shoula be 
librons peat and h little cow-manure. The plants practic¬ 
ally rest in summer and grow in winter.- F. Green.— 

Rosa Macartney alba odorata.- J. 27.—1, Lilium teeta- 

ceum ; 2 and 3, Specimens too poor to name ; 4, Common 

Polypody (Polypodium vulgare).- K. Allows.—!, 

Ilelianthus multiflorus fl.-pl. ; 2, H. multiflorus; 3, H. 
orgvalis; 4, H. rigidus; 5, Montbretia crocosmiaaflora ; 

6, Veronica epicata ; 7, Fuchsia fulgens- W. A. Ban- 

ford.—The Boxthorn (Lycium europseum).- E. C. G. /. 

—1, Sweet or Summer Marjoram, an annual raised from 
seed sown in the spring; 2, Perennial or Winter Mar- 
loram ; 3, Please send flower ; and of the others we want 
better epecimens. 

Name of fxnilts. — C. W. Snoirdon.-The Pear is 
Seckle. 


33 INSECTICIDE 

admitted bjr Useni to be 
The Best Plant Wash 
for Garden and Greenhouse. 


it 

absolutely 


Green and Black Fly. H 11 | A 

Amorloan Bligrlit, fl U I ^ 

Caterpillars. | l| I 

and all kinds of " " " ■ ■ ■ 

TD V ITT agree with other Users, who 

I rk T II have said: 

"It acts like a charm." "I was surprised.” "Cannot 
find a living fly." " Answers admirably." " Wish I had 
used it sooner." " Send me some more." " Cheap and 
safe." " A little goes a long way." Aa, Ao. 

ONE PINT MAKES 100 PINTS. 

PaiOES-Pint, 1/6; Quart, 2/6; Half-OaU., 4/-; GaU., 7/6. 
Or ALL Seedsmen and Florlsts, 
or post free on receipt of remittance from the 

SOLR Manukactdrers - E. A. WHITE, Limited, 
Hop and Fruit Growers, PADDOCK WOOD, KENT. 

Write/orfull particulars, and name this paper. 


No. 77.-VIOLET FRABIE. 6ft. by 4ft., 
similar to No. 75, with Two Lights. 


Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon 
by appointment in any part of the 
Kingrdom. 


on Orders of 40 b. and upwards 
to most Goods Stations. 


MANUFACTURERS 

NORWICH. 


FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 

Hingle barrel, hammerless. breech-loading Shot Guns, con¬ 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12 gauge 
O F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetrai ion. Unequalled for all 
ong distanc*^ ■hootir'g. l5s. «^ach. Double barrel breech¬ 
loaders, from 398. Air Guns, 128. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
128. 6d. Alarm Guns. 78,6d. Send S stamps for Price List— 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Bath-stroet, Birmingham. 




Jit'?-®' 

THOS. W. ROBINSON 

Dennis Ironworks, ' 


Stourb ridge. 


THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOB GREENHOUSES 
CONSERVATORIES. Aa 
Most economical and efficient 
This apparatus has attained, 
great popularity. Made at oui 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Pnoe List giving full part^u- 
lars, free by post 

J. ft W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


A Re^lar Reader or E. Anerall.— Will this 
correspondent kindly send his address? 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD. AND 
FIELD. 


New Zealand Spinach {B. p. K.y 


■BNO FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FRBB OR appuiCatioh 


Put ^ pint of water in a saucepao, with a little 
salt, sugar, and a lump of soda as large as a 
Cob nut, and bring this to boil. Pick oflf the 
stems from the Spinach. Wash them in several 
waters to free the leaves from grit. Put into the 
boiling water, cever close, and bring quickly to 
boil. Cook until tender, and strain. Well 
press out the water. Melt a generous lump of 
butter in a saucepan, with a little pepper, salt, 
and, if liked, a salt spoonful of castor sugar. 
Chop the Spinach, after it is pressed as dry as 
possible, or paes it through a wire sieve. Stir 
it into the butter, make hot, and serve with 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


AWARDED 17 COLD AND SILVER MEDALS 

LEAN-TO i 

GlufeNHOPSES 

8PAN-ROOF 

GREENHOUSES 

TEKi^ys 

iSfuSait" 6 00 ^ 

Makers to H.M. The Qussa and M.R.H. Tke Primes of WaUs. 

ILLUSTRATED LISTS of Oreenhoiuas, Framvi, Idghta 
Haatlng Apparatus, eta, FRBB. Name PAf kk. 

HAWTHORN & CO., LONDON WORKS, READING. 


IV* We are. In fatore, compelled to go to 
preae » day earlier, and eboll feel obliged 
If odvertisere wlU. therefore, send tbelr 
advertisements as early In tbe week as 
possible, as no advertisement Intended for 
the next issne can be Inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the Instmotiona are reoelvcd 
by the first post sn the FRIDAY meminc 
if the wssk preceding the date ef issue. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Those who have grown their Chryaanthemams 
well until now rejoice in the fact, and may not 
be anxiooB regarding their fatore. Many 
growera, unfortunately, forget that the 
onlture of the Chrysanthemum ia fairly easy 
until the final potting stage. It ia from that 
period, however, that the closest attention to 
the requirements of the plants must be given, 
and, in fact, without this extra attention one 
cannot expect good results. Buds have 
developed ^eely during the present month, and 
doubtless most readers have retained those so 
far ready. The enormous, and in many in¬ 
stances handsome, flowers which are to be seen 
at the leading exhibitions throughout the 
country in November are the result of buds 
retain^ during August. The Japanese sorts 
are specially varied in their characteristics, and 
it will be news to some readers that buds of 
many of the valuable exhibition kinds need to 
be retained some three or four weeks earlier than 
others. The time taken to develop the buds of 
a large number of broad-petalled sorts and of 
those of curious and fantastic form is often of 
lon^r duration than of easily-grown varieties, of 
which Viviand Morel and its sports, also Boliel 
d’Ootobre and Phmbus, are worthy representa¬ 
tives. These latter kinds, if retained during 
the declining days of August, usually develop 
noble bloesems, while had they been retainea 
some three to four weeks earlier the flowers 
would have been coarse in petal and form, and 
very probably of indifferent colour. 

The foregoing facts, therefore, point to the 
necessity of taking into consideration the 
peculiarities of the different sorts and types. 
In order to assist growers in determining the 
sorts responding to a proper date of bud selec¬ 
tion, a few instances are here given which 
should enable the growers to determine for 
themselves to which section their sorts belong. 
The varieties selected are considered the finest 
in their several sections. 

The first section includes those sorts the buds 
of which should be retained in the earlier half 
of Angust; if much later before appearing the 
flowers resulting are likely to be thin and of 
poor quality generally. The section is repre¬ 
sented by Mrs. Weeks, Mile. Marie Hoste, 
Julia Scaramanza, Graphic, C. Arthur Pearson, 
Dorothy Seward, James Cornford, Lord Brooke, 
J. Shrimpton, C. B. Haywood, Mutual Friend, 
Mrs. W. H Lees, Mons. Pankoncke, and Edith 
Tabor. 

There are many sorts freely grown through¬ 
out the country, each of which partake of 
characteristics similar to those just mentioned. 
This should, consequently, assist doubtful 
growers to treat their plants somewhat similarly, 
and if their buds are not yet retained the sooner 
this is done the better. As the days pass on 
and the buds have not appeared, the chances of 
snooess each day become more remote. 

The second section comprises by far the 
greater number of cultivated sorts, and the best 
period for bqd seleotio^-|f th%^ be^wep the 
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middle of August and the 2o{,h of the same 
month. Good Kinds in this selection are Mme. 
Carnot and ite two sports Mrs. Mease and G. J. 
Warren, Simplicity, Mrs. G. W. Palmer and 
its parent, Mrs. C. Harman-Payne, Edwin 
Molynenx, Eva Knowles, Matthew Hodgson, Mrs. 
A. H. Wood, Mons. Hoste, International, Sim¬ 
plicity, Eastman Bell, Mr. A. Barrett, Vicar of 
Elthome, Rayonante, Oceana, Western King, 
Ladv Byron, Mods. C. Molin, Mrs. White- 
Popbam, Ella Curtis, Australie, and Mons. 
Chenon de Leohe. The sorts enumerated in the 
above section will at once be recognised as con¬ 
taining the cream of the exhibiuon varieties, 
and if these and others partaking of the same 
peculiarities have their buds retained during the 
within mentioned period, good results must 
necessarily follow. Each of the fore^iim are 
of Japanese origin, and to these Chas. H. Curtis 
and Major Bonaffoo of the incurved may be 
added. 

The third and last section includes almost all 
the incurved and Anemone sorts, and a pleasing 
selection also of the Japanese. The varieties 
appearing under this heamne usually make won¬ 
derful progress in bud development when once 
the latter has been retained. As the buds are 
mostly those known as second “ crown ’’-buds, 
and in some cases even a third crown and ter¬ 
minal buds, these facte should still farther assist 
in their recognition. The Japanese sorts include 
such excellent plants as Emily Silsbury, Mme. 
Gustave Henri, Viviand Morel, and its various 
sports known to growers as Charles Davis, Lady 
Hanham, and Mrs. Ritson, General Paquie, 
William Seward, Elthorne Beauty, Soliel 
d’Octobre, Mrs. 8. C. Probin, Celeste Faloonnet, 
Le Grand Dragon, and Mons. Fatzer. As was 
stated before, the incurved sorts may be taken 
almost as a whole, and the beat time for this 
section is between the 2obh August and the first 
few days of September. A later bud selection 
of any of the foregoing is lees likely to be pro¬ 
ductive of good blooms as the mouth gets olw. 

E. G. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYAS AND LILIAS. 

In a representative collection of. Cattleyas and 
Ltelias there are nearly always some plants 
which require special attention. At the present 
time the autumn flowering C. Bowringiana is 
making considerable progress with its new 
growths, and the plant should be placed near to 
the roof glass, where it will obtain plenty of 
light; also from now nntil the flowering season 
anives it will require liberal supplies of water 
at the root. It will be well to observe that if 
any of the green bracts which envelop the new 
I growths have a tendency to turn black through 
over-abundance of moisture, the plant shonld be 
kept rather dry at the root fora few days. The 
proper time to repot this species is about a fort¬ 
night after the plants have gone out of flower, 
as at that time the greatest number of roots are 
produced. The young breaks of Cattleya 
^ianfe have also grown oonsiderably. C. 
Moasiee, 0. Mendeli, C. Sohroderse, and C. 
^kioQBd starting well into |;rowth. of 


these plants may now be repotted if they are in 
need of more rooting space or fresh compost. 
It is very necessary for those who are 
inexperienc^ in this kind of work to 
bear in mind that over-potting is a great 
evil; as a rule, it is much safer to use small¬ 
sized pots, it l^ing a safeguard against exces¬ 
sive moisture at the roots. In repotting use 
plenty of drainage material, filling the pots 
quite three parts of their depth with broken 
crocks. Over these place a thin layer of clean 
Sphagnum Mobs, fix the plant firmly in its place 
by means of sticks and ties, and fill around and 
in between the roots with the best fibry peat 
and Moss in about equal proportions, freely 
mixing with it some thick pieces of crook or 
charcoal. This extra drainage in the oompcrat 
will assist the water to pass freely through it, 
and at the same time prevent stagnation. 
Plants of the beautiful G. Lawrenceana are now 
commencing to grow, and immediately new 
roots appear the plants may be repotted or top- 
dressea. C. Wameri may also be repotted now. 
Leelia purpurata should be kept dormant 
as long as possible, because growths that are 
made late iu the year are the best likely to 
produce flower sheaths. Lselia pumila and its 
varieties, L. p. Dayana, L. p. prseitans, and 
L. p. marginata, should now be placed in the 
cool-hou6e, and in the autumn be removed back 
to the intermediate-house. These remarks apply 
also to L harpophylla. W., B. 


Dlsa. Veltohl. —^Mauy growers are far 
from successful in cultivating the richly-coloured 
Disa grandiflora, and, in fact, are in the habit 
of purchasing plants frequently only to see 
them flower well once or twice and after that 
dwindle away. In this hybrid Messrs. Veitch 
have given us a plant equcilly showy and beau¬ 
tiful, out with a much better constitution, or. 
rather, more amenable to culture, for the old 
species is vigorous enough when well grown. 
D. Veitchi is a hybrid between D. grandiflora 
and D racemosa, a species noted among Disas 
for its ease of culture. The sepals are bright 
carmine, the inner portion of the lip nearly pure 
white, with an abundance of crimson spots. 
The plant may be freely propagated by means 
of offshoots, and these rapidly grow into 
flowering plants in a cool, moist, and shady 
house, if arranged close to a ventilator, or in 
some position where the air ourreut will play 
freely about the foliage. The best compost for 
it is peat fibre, a little lea! soil, and clean fresh 
Sphagnum Moss. If planted in pans with per¬ 
forated sides there is less fear of the young 
shoots being smothered, as they find their way 
out through the holes in the sides. This hybrid 
first flowered in 1891. 


The Black Snake - root (Oimiciraga racemose) 
(5) —this growl from 3 feet to 8 feet high, with feathery 
racemes ol white bloeeoms from 1 foot to 3 feet long, 
which, being slender. eracefuUy droop. It is of easy culture 
in ordinary good garden loil, and makes a striking object 
for the mixed shrabbery border or better as troupe in the 
wild garden. It is well fitted for naturalising on the out- 
akirts of woods, by woodland walke, and like plaoee. 
Some of the plants have, It is fair to state, an odour whiolj 
does not recommend ttiem for the garden. 

Original irorri 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Oonservatory. —Pick flower-buds from 
Zonal ^^Garaoiuma” intended for winter 
flowering. Salvias should not be stopped after 
this date. If the spade is passed round them 
to sever the roots a few inohes from the stem, 
they will lift better by-and-bje. Shake out and 
repot cut-down Pelarsoniums when the young 
shoots are about ^-in^ Jong. Pot very firmly 
in the best loam, slightly enriched ; richer stuff 
may be used at the next shift into the flower¬ 
ing TOts. Tie Chrysanthemums to prevent 
breakage from wind. Open out the plants if 
necessary. The buds will now have been 
selected, and a rich top-dressing should be 
given, if not already done, and liquid-manure 
twice a week in a weak, clear condition. Rub 
off side-ehoots, and trap and destroy earwigs. 
The early-floweriog varieties will soon oe 
coming into flower, and will be useful in the 
conservatory. The question of tins budding 
must be settled by individual growers. Those 
who want lar^e blooms will disbud freely. 
Prinoess Victoria is a favourite with us for late 
work, and we have it in different forms. Wo 
have several dozens of two-year-old plants 
shifted on into 9-inoh pots that will make large 
specimens when tied out, and late-struck 
smaller stuff in 5-inch and 6-inoh pots. White 
flowers are alwavs in demand, and there is 
never likely to oe a glut of them about the 
New Year. Early-floweriog bulbs should be 
potted or boxed and covered with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or litter. Tulips covered down 
with straw soon get to work and come out 
light when required for forcing. The same 
treatment may oe adopted with early Narcissi 
and Hyacinths. Continue to reduce the growth 
of the summer-flowering climbers. Plants will 
require more light and less shade now. Roses 
pUnted out under glass should have very free 
ventilation now to ripen growth. Place Prim¬ 
ulas in flowering pots and keep in cold-frames, 
with sufficient ventilation to prevent growth 
drawing up weakly. Sow plenty of Mignon¬ 
ette for flowering in early spring. Prick off 
herbaceous Calcemarias. All Cyclameos should 
now be in flowering pots. Many growers tow 
the seeds for next year’s plants before this to 
get them strong and full of bloom by the 
autumn of next year. Outside planting should 
be done now. 

Stove. —Young Palms in 3 inoh, 4'inch, and 
5 inch pots are in demand for room and table 
decoration. Latanias, Kentias, Cocos, and others 
Me easily raised from seeds in heat in spring, and 
if grown on quickly in heat they will be useful the 
second year. Wo simply fill shallow boxes with 
good loamy soil, press the seeds into it, and 
keep them reasonably moist, and every good 
seed will giow. The rearrangement and 
thorough cleaning of the stove will be an item 
of good culture before the plants which have 
been taken to cooler house to make rojm and 
ripen growth are brought back. It is always 
advisable to have a few Eucharis Lilies in flower, 
as they are in demand for cutting. This is easy 
enough if there are plenty of healthy bulbs 
by resting at djffirent times. This resting in 
our case is done by taking the plants to a cooler 
house fur a time and keeping them a little drier 
at the root, but not drying them off, as that in¬ 
jures the foliage. Mealy-bug is fond of this 
plant, and if present in the house will be found 
on the undersides of the leaves. Small fires will 
be necessary now, and as the outside tempera¬ 
ture is lower less water will be required. 

Maehroom-hotlfie.— This house should be 
thoroughly cleansed from all old manure or 
particles of strawy litter, beneath which wood- 
lice and other insects like to hide and breed. 
If this were always done before the new beds 
were made up there wouM be less trouble with 
iuseols. Gather manure together for beds in 
the house now, as although open-air beds, if 
well protected, may go on bearing all winter if 
the weather is ra Id, in severe weather the 
supply usually ceases, and it is best to have a 
supply coming on injthe house, where there are 
the means of keeping up a temperature of 
55 degs. 


In cold or northern dcstricln the oprrationg referred 
to uni*r “ Giirden Work ” be done from ten ctaye to a 
fortnight IcUcr thdn w here xndicited, with equally good 
icsulte. ^ ^ 
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Late G-rai>e8 are now colouring rapidly, 
and should be ripe, or nearly so, by the end of 
September if required to keep long. Alicante 
lays on colour very quickly. Usually with us 
Gros Colman begins %o colour a fortnight before 
Alicante under the same conditions, and finishes 
pretty well a month later. 1 think it is a mis¬ 
take, if the borders are right as regards drain¬ 
age, to discontinue watering when colouring 
begins. Free ventilation, including night air, 
are necessary to finish Grapes or fruit of any 
kind under glass. Muscats should be ripe and 
well oolourea in September. To get that beaut i- 
ful amber tint the foliage must not be too dense ; 
on the other hand, black Grapes will not carry 
good colour and bloom unless there is plenty of 
foliage over them. 

Autumn and winter Ououmbers.— 

This is a good time to plant a house for produc¬ 
ing a supply up till Christmas, or later, if not 
cropped too heavy. To grow Cucumbers in 
winter there must be bottom-heat, but the bot¬ 
tom-heat pipes need not be made very hot till 
the nights get colder. Still, Cucumbers now 
require a little warmth to start them, and to 
keep them moving steadily. Many growers now 
cover in the bottom-heat pipes with corrugated 
iron, and mike the beds for the Cucumbers on 
the sheets of iron, and they usually do well. 
They will not need much soil to start them, but 
frequent top -dressings should be given af ter wards. 
The top-dressings may be light, but they should 
be frequent. 

Window gardening:.— Take cuttings of 
Geraniums,” Fuchsias, and any other plant of 
which stock is required. Cuttings of Myrtles 
will strike now. Firm wood is best and the 
cutting-pots should be kept in the shade. Most 
of the winter-flowering plants, such as Primulas, 
Cyclamens, Cinerarias, Genistas, etc., will be 
outside now in the cold-frame. 

Outdoor garden. —In small suburban 
gardens with water laid on it has been a com¬ 
paratively easy matter to keep the garden 
bright with flowers, but where the water supply 
has been short some things are suffering fiom 
heat and drought. The remedy is deeper cul¬ 
ture and more manure. Petunias have been in 
some gardens a strong feature, and I have seen 
some lovely masses of the dwarf self-coloured 
Antirrhinums. Both the annual and perennial 
Mallows are and have been very bright without 
a drop of water, except what has fallen from the 
clouds. They are useful to sow or plant among 
the shrubs in new places to brighten the things 
up at a nominal cost. A good soaking of liquid- 
manure will help the late blooms of Roses. 
Among the hardy-flowering shrubs which flower 
at this season, Althma frutex (Hibiscus), of 
which there are several varieties, are very 
effective, and groups of Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora are among the most dressy things in 
the shrubbery now. More might be done with 
the Clematis family. 8ome of the hybiids are 
lovely iu colour. Grafting has ficilitated propa¬ 
gation, but many of these grafted plants die 
from inherent weakness before they get estab¬ 
lished. All the vaiieties with Jackmani blood 
in them are hardy enough if not weakened by 
over-propagation. 

Fruit garden.— The work of the winter 
or Codlin-moth is visible in the fallen Apples in 
many gardens, and there are still places where 
thef>e fallen Apples are left lying on the ground 
and time given for the larvn3 of the moths to 
crawl out and escape to work mischief in the 
future. It is useless for one or two in a district 
to try to stamp out this Apple-pest unless 
others do it. Those who will not take the 
trouble to gather up the maggoty Apples as 
they fall are nob likely to use greaae-bands or 
spray the trees with an insecticide when the 
Apples are small. If over-luxuriant Apple or 
I’ear-treos require checking at the roots, the 
work may be done in September. If only half 
the roots of the tree are operated on la one 
season, and the young wood is getting haid, 
there will be no shrinking, even if a little mere 
is done to the roots than is strictly necessary. 
But in root-pruning it is better to m moderate. 
Open a trench half round the tree, and 3 feet or 
BO from the trunk, and undermine the bole as 
much as possible to cut as many of the vertical 
roots as can be reached. This will give the 
necessary check, and its effect will be seen next 
season in more blossoms and, if the season is 
favourable, more fruit. Open-air Grapes should 


ripen this season where the growth has been kept 
thin. A good soak in g of liq^uid- manure will help 
them now. The drainings from a farmyard wiU 
be as good as anything, and, failing this, then 
^uano in solution, one ounce to the gallon, will 
increase the size of the berries. 

Vegetable garden.— Seed sowing is for 
the most piurt completed for this season, bat 
Cauliflowers may’^ be sown in September in a 
cold-frame, and the plants will be early enough 
if kept under glass. Spare frames may be used 
now for Lettuces and Endives for winter sala^ 
Strong plants set out now will come in about 
the time those outside are over. The lights may 
be left off for a time. A good supply of Parsley 
is a necessity in winter. Strong plants lifted 
now, the large leaves cut off and the roots 
planted at the foot of a south wall, or in a frame, 
or wherever some shelter can be given, will 
come in useful. Mushroom-beds should be made 
indoors early in September to take the place of 
the open-air beds when cold weather comes. 
Prepare the manure under cover or shelter from 
heavy rains by some means. An open shed is 
the best place for it, as the moisture aiising 
from fermeatation can escape. If Cucumbers 
are required to bear through the autumn in 
frames, a lining of warm manure should be 
placed round the bed. Melons will require the 
same treatment to ripen off late crops. Leeks, 
Cardoons, and Celery should be earthed up 
when dry, first drawing the leaves toother to 
keep the earth out of the hearts. Celery will 
grow faster now the nights are lons^. 
Watering will still be necessary unless rain nas 
fallen abundantly. Small salading, including 
Com Salad, Rstdiiahes, and Mustard and Cress 
should be sown as required. E. Hobdat. 


THB OOMXNG WBBK’S WORK. 

ihetracU Jrom a Oardsn Diary, 
September f^th .—Cleared away old stems from 
GIoIm Artichokes ; young plants are bearing 
nice heads, being regularly watered. Pulled up 
Garlic and Shallots. Onions have been bunched 
and hung up to rafters in shed ; we always find 
them keep well in this portion with the door 
neatly always standing open. The hoe has been 
kept at work regularly to keep a loose surface, 
and it is wonderful what a counteracting effect 
this has had during the drought. 

September 5th —We are still putting in cut¬ 
tings as fast as they can be obtained without 
injuring the beds. Some of the old ** Gera¬ 
niums” will be lifted and potted to produce 
cuttings in spring. Beds of Heliotropes and 
Petunias have been lovely, and have not given 
much trouble in watering, but the watering of 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and Phloxes has l^n 
heavy. Shook out and repotted fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums. Made a last sowing of Persian Cycla¬ 
mens. 

September 6th ,—Looked over Tomatoes on 
walls to reduce growth and stop leaders. Filled 
frame with cuttings of Santolina incana and 
Euony mus radicans variegatus. These are much 
used for edgings. Watered Mushroom-beds in 
the open after gathering Mushrooms. This is 
often done now. Manure is being collected fur 
beds in house. Sowed Chervil and Corn Salad. 
Mustard and Cress is sown twice a week in the 
shade outside. 

September 7/A.—Watered beds of recently 
planted Strawberries. The plants are getting 
established now. Potted more Hyacinths, and 
plunged outside, and boxed a lot of Narcissi 
and Tulips. Took up a lot of roots of Parsley, 
cut off all the large leaves, and planted the roots 
thinly where shelter can be given. Cut down 
old beds of Mint Roots will be lifted for 
forcing by July. Vines in pota^have been taken 
outside to coniiilete ripening. 

S‘jjf,mi' r Looked over wall trees to 

nail ill young thonte. The trees of recently- 
budded Briars and Manettia have been loosmied. 
Gave a soaking of water to several lite Peaches 
on walls carry mg a heavy crop. Looked over 
Strawberries in pots to remove runneis Potted 
up a lot of Princess of Wales Violet for flower¬ 
ing under glass. Shifted Chinese Primulas. 
Potted up a lot of layers of Malmaison Carna¬ 
tions. They were planted out in a pit and 
layered there. 

September 9th .—Potted off from boxes seed¬ 
ling Palms. The hose is used in Peach-honses 
ana vineries where the fruit has been 
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gathered to keep the foliage clean and healthy 
as long as possible. Looking over Chrysanthe- 
mnras is a daily affair now to remove side 
growths, select buds, and kill earwigs. Oar 
plants have all been top-dressed—good loam 
mixed with a little guano. Early Apples and 
Pears are gathered as they riper, and stored 
thinly in cool fruit-room. 


ROSES. 

FREE FLOWERING R0SE8. 

To derive pleasure and profit from a garden is 
to many agreeable and even necessary. One 
need hardly remark that Roses are profitable 
snd a source of untold pleasure to cultivate. 
Those who grow even half-a-dozen know the 
pleasure, whereas those also who grow for profit 
know the ready demand for blooms of good 


makes a standard Rose so attractive. Indoors, 
howeve^ the ordinary dwarf form will grow 
rapidly enough, and, what is of equal importance, 
will bloom most freely. I have seen plants of 
this old Rose quite 10 feet high planted out in 
conservatories and literally smothered with 
bloom. 

In growing Roses for market, as with all 
other commercial subjects in the horticultural 
line, it is necessary to producs them in the 
greatest degree of perfection, in order to obtain 
a fair remuneration for time and outlay. And 
to do this their wants must be thoroughly 
studied. 

Houses with the least possible obstruction 
to obtaining the greatest amount of sun¬ 
shine are indispensable. Perfect control of 
the heating and of ventilation should be 
aimed a«^, and if practicable plant the Rosea 
out. If I were to start a new place for 


Flowers of Rose Niphetos. From a photograph by Mr. Metcalf, Mill Hoxise, Halifax. 


quality and fine colours. The only point that 
confounds the small grower who desires pleasure 
and also profit in their cultivation is what Roses 
are the best for market. He need go no further 
than Covent-garden to arriv^e at the conclusion 
as to which are the most popular kinds with 
large growers for early work. He will find one 
to be the delightful old Rose figured, named 
Niphetos, which is as popular to-day as it was 
fifty years ago. It is grown by tens of thousands 
around Bex ley-heath, Hoddesdon, and other 
large market centres. And why is it so 
popular? My answer is because it is so pure 
and has deep elegant buds, whilst it is very free 
in growth. Even the Bride does not approach 
Niphetos in purity. The latter is really an 
exotic Rose requiring plenty of heat. I could 
never see the utility of the climbing form, unless 
it were for outdoor culture upon a standard. 
Then it is superb, jgrowing much freer, of course, 
but making a glorious haP “ ‘ ' 
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Rose culture for market, I should select an 
open meadow, and upon the slope of a hill, or, 
at any rate, upon a high piece of ground where 
drainage was perfect and the water supply good. 
The situation should be as near a railway 
as possible, but rather than take a place in a 
crowded district it would pay anyone to 
arrange for the cartage of the produce to and 
from the station. 

Roses planted out in a well-trenched loamy 
soil will develop into enormous bushes in four 
or five years. The first cutting from such 
plants is ready about March, and the plants 
will continue to yield more or less bloom during 
the spiking and early summer. A rest of three 
or four weeks in July, when water is with¬ 
held, will prepare the plants for producing a fine 
quantity of flower during the autumn, then by 
the aid cf a very gentle heat they will continue 
to unfold some splendid flowers right up to 
Christmas. It is true blooms can be had out¬ 


doors up to this time, but one cannot ward off 
the damp arising from fogp, consequently the 
buds are sadly discoloured. This is not so 
where a gentle heat can be given. Roses 
usually pay well in the autumn if the quality 
is good. In addition to Niphetos the kinds 
mostly grown for market are Catherine M-rmet, 
although some growers have superseded this 
with Bridesmaid, Perle dee Jardins, the best 
yellow, and Safrano, si ill one of the best 
for buds. The Bride is much grown, also 
Mme. Hosto, and for a red nothing beats 
Papa Gontier. Sunset is good, but Sunrise, the 
pretty sport from it, is better, and will certainly 
be largely grown when it becomes cheaper. 
Belle Siebrecht, La France, and Caroline 
Testout are in much request, as they can ^ cut 
with long stems, a fashion, and a good fashion 
it is, that is growing in popularity. Mrs. John 
Laing, Captain Hayward, and Ulrich Brunner 
are also useful for this latter purpose. Mar^ohal 
Niel is superb, but one only obtains one crop 
from it, and it must be grown in a house 
devoted to it, as it would afford too much shade 
to other plants in the house. W. A. Richardson 
also pays well. I have found the best method of 
growing this Rose indoors to be in pots. Start 
with plants with about 10 feet growths, and tie 
these down in a horizontal position secured to 
Bamboo canes. The pots are placed upon the 
bench, and a framework of canes maae upon 
which to train the growths. These growths 
will yield blooms from nearly every eye. As 
soon as flowers are over, cut away the rods to 
within .3 inches or 4 inches of the base, and 
place the plants into a house with strong heat, 
affording them abundance of moisture during 
the summer. When new shoots are about 
6 inches long, repot the plants into some good 
compost. Bv the autumn other fine rods will 
bo produced ready for tying down when 
required. This is the best way of treating 
these lovely climbing Roses, and, indeed, any 
variety of a similar character. Mme. Pierre 
Cochet, more glorious in bud and colour than 
W. A. Richardson, should be included in the 
collection. One or two other pretty coat 
flowers are Gustave Regis, Mi Capuoine, and 
Anna Ollivier. I must not forget to name 
Kiiserin Augusta Victoria. This is a grand 
Rose of a pale lemon-white colour that is 
worthy of a place in any collection of profitable 
market Roses. Rosa. 


Rose foliage damaged t>y the up¬ 
holsterer - bee and saw-dy {iVood 
Green }.—The large portion of foliage that has all 
the appearance of being sawn out, as par sample 
No. 1, has been attacked by the upholsterer-bee 
(Megachile centunculari^). Duiiag the summer 
months it may be found at work at all times 
daring the day, but especially in early morning 
of sunny weather. It makes use of vegetable 
substances for the construction of its nest, which 
is situated underground, usually near a path¬ 
way. It is possessed of a sting capable of in¬ 
flicting much pain. One can easily catch this 
bee when laden with the foliage, for it often 
flies away and rests with its load before entering 
the nest. The bee is rather more than ^ inch 
in length. It is black-brown in colour, the 
thorax being woolly and the wings white, veined 
with sepia. If possible track the bee to its nest 
and destroy the young brood ; the bee itself 
catch with a net. The punctured holes in 
foliage of sample No. 2 are caused by the larvm 
of a saw-fly (Tenthredo difformis). The larvae 
is common in June and July, the fly in August. 
If you will examine in June the underside of the 
foliage you will find a small pale-green cater¬ 
pillar. It is easily distinguished from other 
caterpillars from the fact of being flatter and 
not so plump in appearance, and there is a row 
of small excrescences down each side of it which 
gives it a notched appearance, and from each 
excrescence proceeds a tuft of small whitish hairs. 
Its colour, as before stated, is pale green, with 
a darker stripe down the back ; the head is 
brown. When full fed it rolls itself up in a 
small piece of the leaf and ^ins itself a small 
white silken cocoon. The fly is about 1-G inch 
long. It is slender in form, the body being black 
and shining, the legs yellowish-white and black 
at the base, the wrings are pale smoke-coloured. 
Hand-picking the larva3 and catching the fly is 
the only means of exterminating it. 

Further Ro>>e notes ^ 5oJ. 
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V. Andereoiii. All the hybrids now in cultiva¬ 
tion owe their origin to crosses betweep V. sali- 
decussata, and V 


the border Speedwells, variously blue, purple, 
white, and rose-coloured, height ‘2 feet, habitat 
Central Europe; V. multifida, light blue, 
height 6 inches, from Kistern Asia; V. oflBci- 
nalis (common Speedwell), blue, spreading, a 
British plant; V. orientalis or taurica, deep 
blue, spreading, forming dense mate of foliage 


VERONICAS. 

The family of the Veronicas or Speedwells com¬ 
prises between 150 and 200 species of hardy and 
greenhouse shrubs and herbaceous plants. The 
nomenclature of the genus is rather involved, 
owing'to the fact that, especially in the case of 


cifolia, V 


speciosa. Many 
of the species seed freely, and self-sown seea- 
lings may often be found growing in some num¬ 
bers beneath plants in the open &)rder or rock 
garden. 

The best known of the shrubby species are 
V. amplexicaulis, with whitish flowers, height 
1 foot to 2 feet; V. anomala, white, height 


Elarly Speedwell (V. gentmnoides). 


and flower, from the Levant; V. pectinata, 
blue, prostrate habit, a native of Syria; V. 
proBtrata, blue, forming spreading tufts, from 
central and Southern Europe ; there are varie¬ 
ties of this plant possessing rose-coloured and 
white flowers; V. repens, pale blue, and V. 
mpestris, blue, are two excellent little plants 
of trailing habit for rock gardens ; V. saturia* 
folia, intense blue, height 3 inches, a native of 
Dalmatia; V. saxatilis (the ECock Speedwell), 
bright blue, height 6 inches to 8 inches, habitat 
Europe, found in the Highlands of Sootland; 
V. spioata, blue, height 6 inches, found in 
quantity in some parts of Britain ; there are 
several varieties of this plant which are often 
known under specific names; V. subsessiliB, 
considered by some as a variety of V. longifolia, 
is perfectly distinct in habit, growing to a 
height of 4 feet, and bearing dense spik< 
purple-blue flowers; it is a native of Jaj 
V. Teucrium, light blue, height 1 foot. 


Veronica dioemnfolia. 


though one or two are also met with in Australia, 
and V. chathamica, as its name implies, is found 


on Chatham Island. 

Of the sub-section Pseudo-Veronica or Whip¬ 
cord Veronicas, the following are amongst the 


is experienced in determining between species 
and varieties. 

For garden and greenhouse decoration the 
shrubby Veronicas take the premier position. 


Though not absolutely hardy, many of the 
species and hybrids flourish from year to year 
in the open along the south-west and western 
coasts of England, and blossom freely during 
the autumn and early winter months. In the 
case of a long extended period of exceptionally 
severe weather, especially if this is accompanied 
by biting winds, these shrubs are often badly 
cut, but, even in the worst cases, rarely fail to 
break strongly from the base with the advent 
of warmer weather. Old plants are much more 
susceptible to the effects of frost than are cut¬ 
tings rooted the preceding season, and these 
latter rarely exhibit any serious injury, oven 
when old specimens may be killed outright, so 
that by yearly propagation a supply of young 
plants will always be to hand to take the place 


V. leucrium, light blue, height 1 foot, from 
Southern Europe ; V. virginica, white or bluish, 
height 3 feet to 6 feet, a native of North 
America. 

Herbaceous Speedwells are easily propagated 


by division of the roots. They arenot ixsotiog 
as to soil, and will succeed iu ordinary garden 
mould. 


Spray of V. Teucrium (V. proetratum). 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


moat notable: V. cupressoides, white, tinged 
with violet, height 4 feet; V. c. variablis, also 
known under the name of V. salicornioides, 
white, with pink anthers, height 1 foot; V. 
Armstrong!, V. Hectori, V. loganioides, and V. 
lycopodioides. Of the hybrid varieties some of 
the best are Reine des Blanches, white ; Eveline, 
rose-lilac ; Blue Gem, light blue; Arc-en-ciel, 


The leaves of your Pear-tree are attacked by the 
^ru^of the Pear-saw-fly (Eriocampaadumbrata). 
Syringe the tree with lime-water and soft-soap 
or soot, or with paraflin-emulsion and water, or 
dust the leaves wh< 
quick or gas-lime, 


quick or gas-lime, or lime and soot mixed. 
Whatever remedy is used, it should be applied 
again within two days, as the first merely has 
the effect of making the grub cast off its sticky 
covering, and, with it, the insecticide. The 


trice, rich blue; and Jardin Fleuri, de 
carmine. 

The culture of these shrubby Veronicas 


V. rpicato. 


V. pectinata. 


of any that may perish owing to the severity of 
the weather. 

Of the hybrid New Zealand Speedwells 
there are numerous handsome named varieties. 
The first was raised by a Mr. Anderson, and is 
a cross between Veronica salicifolia and 
V. speciosa, beipg^nown by ithe name of 
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soil beneath the trees for the depth of not lees 
than 4 inches should be removed and buried 
deeply, burnt, or placed where poultry can pick 
it over, so that the chrysalides may be destroyed. 
This is by far the most certain plan of destroy- 


V. monticola. 


ing this insect. Fresh soil should be used to fill 
up where the infested earth was taken from 
—G S. »S. 

Caterpillar on Lilac-bush (J. Tayler).^ 

The caterpillar you found on your Lilac-bush is a speci¬ 
men of the caterpillar of the “Privet Hawk-moth" 

(Sphinx lls^tri). These you found on an Apple were 
probably not the same species, and most likely were the 
caterpillari of the "Eyed Hawk-moth" (Smerinthus 
ocellatUB), which feeds on Apple, but the other feeds on 
Privet and Lilac. These caterpillars are seldom suffi¬ 
ciently abundant to do any appreciable amount of mis¬ 
chief. 

Hartstongue fronds and fungus {Lilium).— 

The fronds of your Hartstoneue Ferns appear to be 
attacked by a fungus, probably a species of Cercos- 
pora. Cut off the worst of the infectea fronds and burn 
them. Spray the others with “ Bordeaux-mixture."— 

O. 8 8. 

Alyssum plants unsatisfactory (L. R. T.).— 

Your Alyssum plants are no doubt attackM by a fungrus, 
though of what nature I cannot say. You cannot do I . 

better than remove all the diseased parte of the plantsand harm._G. S. S. 

bum them, and as you find it'answer continue to use the 
soot, or you might water the plants with "Bordeaux- 
mixture." You had better perhaps try the effect of this 
first on^ spared should the fungicide 


best way of destroying this insect is by 
removing the soil from under the trees to the 
depth of at least 4 inches and burning it or 
burying it deeply, or placing it where poultry 
can pick it over, or treating it in some way so 
that ihe chrysalides may be killed. 
Dusting the leaves with finely' 
powered lime or gas-lime, or lime 
and soot mixed, when they are wet, 
is effective in killing the grubs, or 
the leaves may be syringed or 
sprayed with strong soot and lime- 
water, or parallin emulsion properly 
diluted, or soft-soap and Tobacco- 
water. Whatever means be used 
they must be emploved again within 
two days, as the first application 
is at once thrown off by the ^rub 
exuding a fresh supply of the sticky 
coating with which it is covered, 
which throws off the old one, and 
with it the insecticide. This it 
cannot do a second time imme¬ 
diately.—G. S. S. 

CaterplllarB {Conutant Reader) 
—The caterpillars that jou sent 
were a good deal knocked about 
before they reached me, so were 
difficult to name. The larger ones 
were the caterpillars of a Urge moth 
belonging to the genus Noctua. 
Two green ones were those of the 
“ green - veined white butterfly ” 
(Pieris napi), and some of the others 
were joung ones of the first-named 
caterpillar, or whose identity I 
could not make out. When you ask 
for a cure you are almost asking for 
what cannot be given. Those pUnts 
on which there are only a few of 
these pests should be carefully 
looked over and the caterpillars 
picked off by hand. Where there 
are a considerable number on a plant 
they might be syringed with paraffin 
emulsion, properly diluted, or 
; sprayed with Paris-green. These insecticides 
must not, however, be used in the case of vege¬ 
tables that are intended for food, as the paraffin 
I emulsion would give an unpleasant taste, and 
! Paris-green is very poisonous. When the beds 
I are being dug up keep a sharp look-out for any 
' chrysalides that may be there.—G. 8. 8. 

** Geranium’’plants (/T. J, DiUon).—FTom 
what I can see of your “ Geranium ’ plants they 
have never rooted properly ; this, no doubt, is 
owing to poor soil and the drought. I could 
not find any insects in the soil, but there was a 
specimen of the spotted snake-millipede (Blan- 
julus guttulatus), a most destructive pest to the 
roots of most plants. If there are many of 


have a bad effect on the roota—O. 8. 8. 

Antirrhinum d3ring off {T. Tudor).— 
The grubs attacking the roots of your plants are 
those of one of the “chafers,” probably of the 
common cockchafer, in which case they are not 
full ^own. These grubs seem to have such 
vitality that no insecticide can be made to j 
reach them with fatal effect, and neither drought i 
or moisture appear to have any effect on them, 
so that really the only wav of destroying them 
is by turning them out of the nound with a j 
spud or similar instrument^ unless you could | 
obtain the services of a tame rook or sea-gull. i 
Both these birds would help you very much. 
The chafers should be destroyed whenever they 
are met with. Heavy waterings of liquid- 
manure are useful in helping the plant under 
the circumstances, and are very distasteful to , 
the grub, who will sometimes shift their quarters j 
in consequence. ( 

Grubs on Pear leaves {O. H. JV’.).—The 
small slug-like grubs on the leaves of your Pear- 
tree are commonly known as the “ Pear slug- 
worm.” They are the grubs of the Pear saw- 
fly (Eriocampa adumbrate). When full grovn 
the grubs fall to the ground and bury them¬ 
selves in the soil about 4 inches from the sur¬ 
face. Each forms a thin papery cocoon round 
itself, in which it beco mes a chrysalis^ The 


COTTAGERS’ FLOWER 8HOW8. 
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esorafiB a chrysalis^ 

> Go 'gB 


Exhibitions that encourage wa.stb. 
There are many directions in which improve¬ 
ment might be made in connection with these 
annual displays of garden produce, es^ially in 
relation to waste, of which very much is encour- 
^ed by certain classes. To invite Parsnips or 
l^p-rooted Beets, or long Carrots, and not in¬ 
frequently spring Onions, at exhibitions held 
during July and August often leads to great 
waste, as not only are few of these roots 
then matured, but barely half-grown, and 
searching for the best six roots commonly leads 
to fully twenty to thirty roots being liftM, and 
of course wastM, to find them. Parsnips should 
never come into schedules until the late autumn, 
and long Carrots and tapering Beets until 8ep- 
tember at the earliest. The very beet summer 
Beets are the round or globe-shaped, as these 
then are fully matured, and show their respective 
proportions on the ground, so that in pulling the 
best not a root need be wasted. The best 
summer Carrots are those of the Nantes or 
Short Horn typo, as these are almost fully grown 
in July, and are quite mature in August. They 
are also so much ^tter for summer consumption 
than are long Carrots. Spring-sown Onions also 
are seldom mature until the end of August at 
least, but it is in their favour that the best bulbs ' 


can be seen on the ground ; but now that the 
sowing of Onion-seed under glass in the winter 
is so common, this class of bulb is far more 
worthy of encouragement than are those from 
seed sown outdoors in the spring, as in July and 
August they are so very much finer. But these, 
let what other classes there may be, should 
always have a class to themselves, as they 
produce bulbs so fine that ordinary spring-sown 
ones have no chance whatever against them. 
They are neither autumn-sown or spring-sown, 
and thus may in either of these classes ^ dis¬ 
qualified. Vet universally the finest Onions 
produced are now raised from seeds sown under 
glass in January. In some cases the largest 
Marrow is awarded a prize, but to encourage 
the production of such a fruit is invariably 
at the expense of several that could be cooked 
and eaten young, whilst too often in July 
and August these large Marrows have to 
be cut before the seeds are matured. A more 
worthless class could not be promoted. Equally 
wasteful and worthless is a class for the heaviest 
Potatoes, as numbers of roots yet immature are 
lifted to find the largest, and when the tubers 
are found they are the worst for table uee. 
Rhubarb is so much out of season in the summer, 
and whatever its appearance generally so hard 
and flavourless, that it is folly to offer prizes for 
bundles of stems in such case. It is worse than 
folly when so invited for exhibition to give prizss 
to huge stems as hard as sticks, and not to the 
stems which are most fresh and tender, Celery, 
again, should not be invited into a competition 
until September; so rarely can it be obtained 
fit for use and well blanched then by any 
cottagers. 

Four kinds of herbs only should be asked 
for, and these should be of a culinary 
nature, and not medicinal. We often see 
prizes given for Pears and Plums in July and 
early in August. Such fruits are never fit to 
exhibit, being hard and unripe before the middle 
of August. Apples are for ripeness or size 
ready earlier. When any show schedule of 


V. Traversi, 


prizes encourages waste, then is it doing more 
harm than good. Broad Beans are usually 
so much out of season after July that they are 
far better left out of a schedule later than to be 
included. 

A. D. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ARABIS BY COTTAGE PATHWAY. 
TuROUfjnouT moat months of the twelve cottage 
gardens possess some feature of interest. In 
the darkest days of the year there are the 
Christmas Roses and winter Jasmine, mingliog 
its golden dowers with the crimson berries of 
('otoneaster microphvlla over the porch. Then 

t vivirl a<%ai.lAf r\t 'Pnv.ia V.1 


I general complaint when you deplore the effects 
of the long-continued drought in yourgardtn. 
In most districts, except where occasional heavy 
thunder-showers have tended to moisten the 
soil, herbaceous plants, unless heavily mulched 
and copiously watered, are flagging. Pansies 
naturally are averse to such an arid season, 
since these revel in a moist atmosphere, partial 
shade, and a porous soil, and soon fail under a 
continuance of dry heat. In such a poor 


the vivid scarlet of Pyrus japonica’s blossoms | shallow soil as you describe the beds should 
against the whitewashed house, and the white have been excavated to a depth of quite 2 feet 
mantle of the Arabis clothing the rude stone and the lower port ion filled up with vegetable 
retaining-wall at the pathside, as seen in the refuse and suchlike, the upper part being filled 
illustration, often, in the genial south-west, in | with rich, porous compost, since, in a bed so 


full beauty ere February has reached its can 
eluding week, and mur¬ 
murous in the sunny, 
midday hours with the 
song of the hive-bees, 
tempted by the warmth 
of the rays to awake for 
awhile from their torpor 
and, venturing into the 
open space once more, 
to thread the winding 
valley and taste their 
first nectar of the year 
from the fragrant white 
veil of the “ Mountain 
Snow,” as the villagers 
call the Arabis. A little 
later and the purple 
Rock Cress (the Aubrie- 
tia) takes its place be¬ 
side the Arabis, and the 
bright yellowofAlyssum 
saxatile gleams by the 
doorstep, the Daffodils 
hang their heavy heads, 
and the thrush, who 
from the shortest day 
has voiced his faith in 
the coming of the spring 
from the highest spray 
of the leafless Elm, is 
joined in his song by the 
other choristers, grow¬ 
ing slowly in numbers as 
the days tardily leng¬ 
then. Slowly the lane- 
banks are spread with 
the yellow drift of the 
Primroses, starred here 
and there with white 
Violets or blue Peri¬ 
winkles and the later 
Dog Violets. Then the 
great Lilac bushes ex¬ 
pand their scented 

bloom-clusters and fill 
the spring air with per¬ 
fume, the Laburnum’s 
golden shower hangs 
arrested in mid-air, 
and the pink Thorns 
blossom. Soon the first 
Roses appear beneath the 
deep, thatched eaves on 
the southern wall, and 
the Flag Irises bloom, 
followed by the white 
Pinks and then by the 
chaste Madonna Lilies, 
never so healthful and 
withal so immaculate as 
cottage gardens 


' constructed, the moisture is conserved for a 


then the sweet, old- 
fashioned double while 
Rockets, tall Campanu¬ 
las, the clean, puie 
essence of the Lavender- 

bush, Carnation, .Jasmine, and Myrtle wreath¬ 
ing the lattice windows ; tall Hollyhocks, the 
embodiment of robust comeliness, and later the 
great Sunflowers hanging their wide brown 
di:cs above the narrow path ; the Japanese 
Anemones, the Golden Rod, and last of all ihe 
“ Good-bye-summers ’’ (the Michaelmas Dauies), 
whose departure leaves but little colour in the 
garden, save where a red Chrysanthemum in a 
sheltered comer makes a spot of brightness, or 
the orange fruits of the Passion miwer glow 
like fairy lamps amid its dark foliage. 

_S. W. F. 

Hardy flowers and the drought 

(Richard-ion ).—You are voicing a very 


Arabis albida (the White Rock Oress) in a cottaf^e garden. From a photograph by 8. W. 
Fitzherbert, Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


f^ longer period of time than when it con¬ 
sists of a shallow depth of soil deficient in 
humus. Perennial Giillardias are certainly 
good dry-weather flowers, and so is Ckireopsis 
grandiflora, which produces a profusion of 
golden flowers over a lengthened peiiod. 
Dahlias, Galega, and the Linaria you mention 
would rather tall for the centre of the other 
bed if it is intended to compare with that 
containing the GaiUardias. Strong seedling 
plants of Coreopsis grandiflora should be pro¬ 
cured this autumn if yon decide on utilising 
that subject. The leaves you forward are 
certainly those of Rhus Cotinus, but are very 
small. The flowers of this shrub are incon¬ 
spicuous, but these are succeeded by feathery 


clusters which often assume beautiful purplish 
and iridescent tints in the early autumn and 
have dowered the plant with the names of 
Smoke-bush and Wig-tree. It is, however, 

quite possible that you have got hold of an 
individual specimen that is of no decorative 
value. We have known one or two whose 
flower-panicles withered up and were never 
followed by the ornamental feathery plumes, 
one of these specimens being destroyed after a 
trial of many years’ duration as being valueless 
for effect. It would be advisable for you to 
allow your plant to remain in its present position 
for a few seasons more, when, if the feather 
clusters have never been produced in the mean¬ 
time, it may be replaced by something more 
attractive. The Cali¬ 
fornian Bush Poppy 
(Romneya Coulteri), lo 
which it is presumed 
you refer, would be 
quite unsuited to a posi¬ 
tion on a dry lawn. 
White is the only colour 
represented in the pe¬ 
tals of the lovely 
flower, which has a cen¬ 
tral boss of deep golden 
stamens. Rhodc^endren 
Nobleanum is a very 
early variety, blooming 
in February and March, 
with deep rose-coloured 
blossoms. Other Rho¬ 
dodendrons with flowers 
approaching to crimson 
and scarlet are Grand 
Arab, Standard of Flan¬ 
ders, Brilliant, and Sun 
of Austerlitz. Any 
Camellia would live out- 
of-doors in your garden. 
These plants, though 
few people are aware of 
the fact, are hardier 
than Laurels. The 
flowers, coming at a 
time when frosts are of 
frequent occurrence, are 
often cut and disfigured, 
and for this reaeon as 
sheltered a position as 
possible should be given 
10 the plants. 

Planting by new 
carriage arlve 
(Medlar) —You might 
with advantage plant 
the sides of the carriage- 
drive with groups of 
flowering shrubs, such 
as Deutzias, Weigelap, 
Lilacs, Syringas (Phila- 
delphns), Berber is Dar- 
wini, Staphylea, Japa¬ 
nese Guelder Rose (Vi- 
* burnum plicatum), 
while such things as 
Hydrangea Hortensia, 
Oanothupes in variety, 
shrubby Veronicas, Et- 
callonia macrantha, and 
E. montevidentis may 
be planted with perfect 
safety in your equable 
clicnate. A group cf 
Yuccas and of Dracsena 
australis would give 
character to the scene; 
while in the background 
^ you might have flower 
ing trees — Alnabadr, 
Siberian Crabs, double Cherries and Plums, 
Ptunus Pissardi, Laburnum, Benthamia fragi- 
fera, and others. You can, if you wish, draw 
up a pi in of the proposed planting before you 
commence the work, but as it is not an 
extensive operation, you should be able to carry 
the appearance of any arrangement fairly well 
in your mind’s eye. You might, as you suggest, 
have a path from one side of the drive, leading 
through a Rose-clad arch into a Rose garden 
behind. As you say your position is fairly sunny, 
they would doubtless succeed where you contem¬ 
plate placing them. You might begin getting 
the ground ready now, having it deeply dug and 
well manured, and commence your shrub and 
Rose-planting at the end of October. 


by 
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Plantlnfi: perennials and biennials 

{Constant Headerj Amateur ).—You had better 
plant the perennials, biennials, and other sub¬ 
jects you mention in their permanent quarters 
early in October, when they will become estab¬ 
lished before the advent of hard weather. Move 
your two plants of Gloirede Dijon into the out- 
tiide border towards the end of October. Do 
not prune them until March, when you may cut 
the m back so as to induce them to become fur¬ 
nished from their bases upward. You may 
remove the Mar^chal Niel from its tub, and 
plant it out in the border of the house at the 
same time and, towards the end of November, 
shorten back the weak lateral spurs. You must, 
of course, provide a deep and rich root-run for 
your Roses. The beat time for repotting 
Azaleas is after they have flowered. Spiraeas 
(by which we presume you mein Astilbe 
japonica) should bo potted for forcing in 
October. Take Pelargonium cuttings in the 
early autumn. Evergreens should be pruned in 


of the climbing Teas and NeJisettea, together 
with creeping plants, whose chief beauty lies in 
their foliage, such as the Dutchman’s Pipe 
(Aristolochia Sipho), Virginian Creepers, and 
Vines in many varieties, may be used with 
excellent effect. 


ROSE REPLIES. 


Rose Reve d’Or growing as a bush 

(Alice ).—The full beauty of this fine Rose is 
only seen when it is treated as a climber. It is 
far too rampant in habit to be grown as a bush. 
Many of the fine so-called climbing Tea Roses, 
such as Bouquet d’Or, &o., are a great success 
OTOwn as bushes, but wiih Rove d'Or, with its 
long, trailing growths, this is not the case. 
You would do well to remove your plant some 
time in October, for it will only smother up the 
other bushes. You could, of course, train it as 
a pillar by putting in the ground three poles, 
forming a tripod, and twining the growths 
around ; we have found this an excellent way to 
flower these climbing Roses. Rev'e d'Or would 
do well upon the wall of your vinery, for it is 
not so hardy as some ; but as you desire a red 
climber you should plant either Monsieur Desir 
or Climbing Meteor. Six good Tea Roses for 
pot culture in a gieenhouse where the average 
winter temperature is 50 degs. to 55 degs. would 
be Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir do S A. Prince, 
Mme. Lambard, Mme. Hoste, 
Mme. Abel Cbatenay, Mme. 
Fdlcot. Catherine Mer met should 

I be treated as a bush outdoors, 

unless you have it upon a low 
wall, in which case treat it as a 
half climber. Celine Forest ier 
is best trained as a climber. We 
should not advise you to mulch 
your bed of dwarf Roses just 
yet. About November a good 
layer of cow-dung placed on the 
b^s is very beneficial. This is 
then lightly dug in in the spring. 
Now and then a handful or so of 
bone-meal scattered in the soil 
is a good stimulant to the Roses, 
if care is taken to hoe it in. 

Brier cuttlDgs for bnd- 
dlDg {S. W. Comical/). — The 
tuckers that spring up from the 
roots of Briers would make very 
poor stocks to transplant to bud 
other Roses upon. A good stock 
to produce fine Roce plants 
should be well rooted, and this 
would not be the case with the 
suckers. Your best plan would 
bo to procure from ihe hedges 
some good hard growths of ihe 
current year from the wild Brier 
there growing. Cut these up 
into about 10 inch to 12-inch 
lengths and plant them in soil 
that is fairly gritty. The best 
time to put in such cuttings is 
September. Plant them in rows 
about 1 foot apait, and 2 inches 
or 3 inches apart in the rows. 
If the cuttings are 12 inches long, 
they may bo 3 inches or 4 inches 
out of the ground. If lets in 
wo piefer to bury 


BOCCONIA CORDATA. 

Boch’onia CORDATA, aptly christened the Plume 
Poppy, is of exceptional value in the garden 
from a decorative point of view. In deep, rich 
soil it will exceed a height of 9 feet, while even 
in the poorest staple it develops no mean stature. 
Growing at the back of herbaceous borders its 
eflfect is very picturesque and distinct when 
associated with such things as Spiraei arisefolia or 
S. Lindleyana, Arundo conspicua and A. Donax, 
Hollyhocks, or other tall-growing subjecte, 
while, if favoured by a background of ever¬ 
greens, its lofty spires of inflorescence, often 
nearly 3 feet in length, are shown eff to the best 
advantage. In hue these blossom-panicles are 
very taking, being shaded from burnt almond 
colour to creamy-white, while the shining. 


has died. Violet runners or small-rooted plauis 
should be put out towards the end of April or 
beginning of May. 1^ “ ordinary ” Primulas 
we suppose you mean (Jhinese Primulas. These 
should be sown in May to procure plants that 
wrill bloom in the winter and early spring, in a 
compost of one part fibrous loam, half a part 
each of,leaf-mould and well-decayed cow-manure, 
and half a part of silver-sand, the seed being 


ture of from 55 degs. to 65 degs., the latter being 
potted on as they require it. Your plants must 
an intermediate temperature through 
flower before the 


be kept in t ' » • . . 

the winter, but they will not 
* ” ' „ or autumn. You acted 

unadvisMly in sowing these seeds and those of 
^ now. The latter should be 

sown in March on the surface of fine, sandy soil, 
in a temperature of 65 degs. The best thing 
you can do now is to prick ofT the seedlings when 
they appear and keep them in the temperature 
advised through the winter. 

Making a pergola {Pergola).—Vergol&B 
should be constructed of lasting materials, and 
for the upights stone is certainly the most 
durable substance. In Italy and Spain pergolas 
may be seen with uprights fashioned out of 


following summer 


Tuberous ^gonias 


apparently non-existent, is a matter of personal 
taste. In some pergolas the borders are made 
inside the uprights, as in the case of that 
beautiful Venetian one figured in “The English 
Flower Garden,” where, on either side, a long 
vista of chaste Madonna Lilies stretches into 
the distance. la other cases the bordeis are 
made outside, while in some the borders, after 
having been made and planted, are covered with 
gravel or turf, so that no appearance of a border 
remains. The Wistaria is one of the loveliest 
climbers for a pergola, being especially charm¬ 
ing when thickly set with its fragrant lavender 
bloom-clutters in the spring-tide of the year. 
Of Clematises, the early-flowering Mountain 
Clematis (C. montana), with its profusion of 
white star-flowers, and the autumn-blooming 
Virgin’s Bower (C. Flaramula), with its wealth 
of scented blossoms, are amongst the most 
decorative ; while the yellow-flowered C. 
graveoltns and C. sougarica. are of graceful 
growth, and the large-flowered varieties of the 
Unugincia, patens, florida, and Jaokmani 
sec ions are particularly ornamental when bear¬ 
ing their wide-spread stars. Honeysuckles are 


lergth, then 
the cuttings so that only the top 
eye is visible aboveground. When 
planting put a good proportion of 
bharp sand or Cocoa nrt fibie for 
I the bate of the cutting to rest upon. The follow- 
I ing February twelvemonths the cuttings would 
need to be transplanted for budding thesame sum¬ 
mer. Brier cuttings do not succeed in every toil. 
Where they do flourish they are in our opini* n by 
far the best stock for dwarf Roses, but where 
they are not a success, then we should recom¬ 
mend you to purchase some seedling Briers. 
Good strong stocks may be bought for five 
shillings or six shillings per hundred, and some¬ 
times less than this. There would be a great 
paving of time by purchasing such stocks, for 
they could bo budded next year. 

Rose shoot mildewed {/. Havghton). 
—The piece of young growth enclosed, which 
you say was taken from a crimson Rose in 
shape like Gloiro de Dijon, we believe to be 
that of Monsieur Desir. It is a first-rate kind, 
lovely in the bud, but hsM a bad habit of 
becoming mildewed, as in this case. In such a 
season as this very little can be done to pre¬ 
vent mildew from disfigurirg our Roses. It is 
the parched atmosphere that causes a check to 
the plant, and directly this cccurs mildew 
appears. We should recommend you to cut off 

Original from 


The Plume Poppy (Bocconia cordata). 


polished stems and blue-green of the deeply- 
iobed, cordate loaves, with the silvery-white of 
their reverses gleaming as their edges lift under 
the breath of the breeze, complete a picture 
noble in form and delicate in colouring. The 
tall bloom-spikes, cut with their foliage to a 
length of 6 feet to 7 feet, have a handsome effect 
when arranged in high vases and not unduly 
crowded. In the wild garden the Bocconia is a 
fine feature, and may trusted to take care of 
itself. In the herbaceous border, however, a 
certain amount of restriction is needful in the 
way of preventing its encroachment on neigh¬ 
bouring plants ; but it should always be grown 
in bold groups to enable it to exhibit its true 
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these young growths, unless they are showins 
bloom buds, and bum them. The plants would 
then break out anew, and with a change of 
weather the mildew may not recur. As soon as 
yon see small white spots of it, especially on 
the under side of the leaf, do not wait for these 
to burst and increase the fungus, but give a 
good dusting over with flowers of snlphar. This 
is best done when leaves are slightly wet. In 
winter a food preventive is to dress the plants 
over with Bordeaux-mixture, or a strong 
soluvion of soft-soap and sulphur is a very good 
remedy. Sulphide of potassium is an excellent 
destroyer of mildew, but one must be careful it 
does not come in contact with the wood of 
buildings, or it becomes badly discoloured. 

Rose Maoai*tne7 alba odorata {Mrs. 
R. C.) —The Rose you send is Rosa Macartney 
alba odorata; at least, it is known upon the 
Continent under that name. It is not found in 
English catalogues, not being considered worth 
growing, for it has a bad hs^it, as you say, of 
refusing to open its blooms. This is a pity, as 
it grows well and is mildew-proof. It was a 
great mistake on the ^rb of your nurseryman 
to send this Rose for K )sa moschata alba. Of 
course, this latter lovely variety is single, and 
has long since flowered. Rather than destroy 
your plant, why not bud it with a good Tea or 
Noisette climber that you are wanting ? If you 
cannot obtain buds from your friends you could 
purchase pot-plants with buds on them. Select 
three or four good new shoots, and bud as low 
down as possible. It would perhaps be advisable 
to soak the plant with water a day prior to 
budding it, unless yon have had rain recently. 

Orimson Rambler upon a west 
wall ( Weilinglon ).—One rarely meets with a 
good specimen of this gorgeous Rose upon a 
wall, unless it has a northern aspect. We 
believe the best position for it is upon poles in 
the herbaceous garden, or upon trellises and 
pillars. We saw this summer a grand display 
of it produced by four plants. These plants 
were planted upon four pillars that supported 
a pagoda or Rose temple. They had been 
plants four years and no pruning had been 
done, save removing the very oldest growths 
and shortening the laterals that flowered the 
previous year. The result was a splendid mass 
of bloom. This Rose requires much moisture. 
It should receive good soakings at frequent 
intervals, and it is a greedy feeder, utiUsing 
when growing freely large quantities of weak 
liquid-manure. Standards oi Crimson Rambler 
are now to be seen in large numbers, and 
nothing has a better effect than a fine specimen 
with its spreading head all aglow with crimson 
pyramids of bloom. We believe it will be much 
employed for hedges in a few years. By 
stretching three stout wires to some upright 
posts and planting own-root plants in good 
trenched soil a splendid hedge is soon formed, 
unrivalled for brilliancy and effectiveness whUat 
it remains in bloom, and even when out of 
bloom its pale green foliage is attractive. 


Transplanting Roses (A. B As you 

believe your bed cff Roses is in an unsuitable 
position, you would do well to transpjUnt the 
bushes early in the autumn—say middle of 
October. Unless the plants are more than 
three years old it would not be necessary to 
purchase new ones, although, as they are 
now almost dirt cheap, we would not oouosel 
you to be cambered with any but healthy 
vigorous bushes. If possible have the new bed 
trenched at once, leaving the top soil as roughly 
as possible, then when the time comes to trans¬ 
plant ^ou can lift the bushes and replant 
immediately. Whether you use these old plants 
or obtain new stock, you would do well to have 
some prepared compost to put among the roots 
at time of planting. This is a very necessary 
item too often neglected, especially if the soil 
is a cold and wet one. This compost should 
consist of two parts loam, one part leafsoil or 
old potting bench soil, and one part road-grit 
with a little powdered charcoal added. Mix all 
thoroughly together and keep in an airy shed 
ready for use when required. About a peck of 
this mven to each bush or standard would repay 
you by the fine growth which would result next 
year. 


Ollmbing Roses in shallow bed 

B. R .),—Your plants of Crimson Rambler, 
W. A. Richardson, etcu, which yon tay were 

Google 
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planted in beds of good soil only 6 inches deep 
and 2 feet wide, are growing remarkably well if 
they have sent up shoots 6 feet to 7 feet long in 
such a very shallow soil. We freely admit ^t 
Roses are often riven too great a depth of root- 
run, but for dialing Roses, which bmme such 
permanent occupants of the structure, a depth 
of 6 inches is certainly not enough, and we 
should advise you to alter this before the plants 
become too much advanced to be moved. At 
least 12 inches or 18 inches should be allowed, 
and even that is hardly sufficient. Of course, 
by applying fertilisers in the form of bonemeal, 
etc., w roots obtain food close at hand, but as 
they are more naturally inclined to strike down 
deeply, we think a greater depth than you have 
given should be provided. As to pruning the 
new growths, leave them untouched untO the 
early part of next year ; even then it will be onW 
necessary to cut off the points of the shoots, li 
you piucbed them now this would induce them 
to throw out side branches, but they would be 
of little use to you next season. As we have 
often advocated in these columns, it is the new 
wood made during the current year that gives 
the best bloom the following year. As the older 
growths become worn out (and most of them 
are of little use after the third year) they 
should be removed down to the base and the 
younger wood laid in to take their place. This 
is best done when the plant is dormant, say about 
February, as the plants are under glass. We 
should advise you to obtain kinds of better 
quality for a cold greenhouse than F41icit4-Per- 
petu4, Splendens, and Williams* Evergreen. 
They are beautiful on arbours, etc., but varieties 
of the type of Climbing Perle des Jardins, 
Bouquet d'Or, etc., are more fitted for indoor 
planting. The Clitoria should be well thinned 
when growth is at rest. Lay in upon the wall the 
best-ripened shoots. It is overcrowding of the 
shoots that prevents the sun penetratmg that 
is such a hindrance to the flowering of some of 
our most lovely climbers. 


THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 

CUSTARD MARROWS. 

Thb Custard Marrows are much less grown than 
the larger kinds, but they are well worth at¬ 
tention, as they are of excellent flavour, and as 
they occupy less room than the larger kinds, 
are very suitable for amateurs. Some of the 
kinds are interesting on account of their peculiar 
shape, and those varieties illustrate—the 
Elector’s Cap and the Yellow Custard—are 
among the bwt of a sdmewhat numerous class 
of Marrow and Gourds, as the latter are closely 
related. The variety usually advertised by 
seedsmen is the Yellow Custard, one of the best 
on account of its free growth and good qualities. 
I mav be wrong, but i am inclinra to put the 
small Costard Marrow before all others for the 



Elector's Cap Custard Marrow. 


table. It is not liked by many on account of 
its size, and there is one drawback with the 
Custard kinds that unless used young the fruits 
mature so quickly that they become hard and 
dry. For this reason they are by many not 
liked. The Gourd so closely resembles the 
Marrow that I will include these, as they need 
the same treatment. Take the Turk’s Cap. This 
is vmry much like the Elector’s Cap, the variety 
illustrated, but of a paler green and much 
ribbed or crested round the side. The Crown 


Gourd is a distinct Custard Marrow, of peculiar 
shape, the sides being scolloped and the top 
curved. This plant, uke a tew others of the 
Custard type, ooes not run in the same way as 
Vegetable Marrows. The plant is compact, and 
the fruits are produced close to the stem. This 
variety is well worth attention, and is, indeed, 
an excellent vegetable. Of course, it does not 
give the same weight of fruit as the Marrow 



Yellow Custard Marrow. 


produces, but it is an interesting VMetable, and 
well worth a trial. The Elector’s (3ap Marrow 
is one of the smallest of the Custard varieties, 
the fruits being produced in quantity close to Uie 
soil and in a cluster. In this respect they closely 
resemble the cluster variety of the Bush or 
Chusan, often called the Cluster Marrow. This 
is a very prolific fruit, the plant of compact 

S 'owth, having dark green fruits, and the 
lector’s Cap is of good quality and very free. 
If the plants are well attended to in the way 
of moisture they are most prolific and admir¬ 
ably adwted for small garaens. Probably the 
Yellow Custard is the variety more often grown 
by amateurs. It is excellent on account of its 
good fruits, which are produced freely. I need not 
go at length into the value of the Gourds, as 
many are so large that their use as a vegetable 
is restricted. No one need fear a bad crop from 
the Custard varieties noted above, as they are 
of simple culture and will grow in a smril space. 
The Custard varieties of Marrows are greater 
favourites on the Continent than in this country, 
and abroad thev are cooked in various waj^ 
One usually fin^ the Marrow or Custard pl^ 
boiled. They are, however, delicious cut in a 
young state the size of a small Orange, the top 
out off, and the seed portion, which should be 
quite tender, removed. This should be filled 
with forced meat and makes a delicious dish. 
I have also seen the Custard Marrow fried by 
being cut into slices, with herbs, and it has a 
distinct flavour from the common kind of vege¬ 
tables. Small Custard Marrows cut the size of 
an egg, cooked whole and served with mince¬ 
meat, make a nice dish—indeed, there are a 
variety of ways in which this vegetable can be 
served. The Custard should always be out 
before the skin hardens and seed forms, and the 
plant should never suffer for want of moisture. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

SPARROWS AND SPARROW-TRAPS. 

TO THB EDITOR OF ‘'(JARDENINU IIJ.USTRATED.” 

Sib, —On page 317, in a reply to “Brechin,” 
a statement is made that there is little hope of 
^tting rid of sparrows by traps. If the writer 
intended this expression to indicate their total 
extermination I fully concur in his views, but 
that the numbers of the infesting host may be 
materially lessened by the judicious use of traps 
both my friends and 1 have lately proved. After 
reading and thoroughly endorsing Mr. Teget- 
meir’s indictment of the house - sparrow, 
reviewed in these pages not many weeks since, 
I purchased one of Gilbercson’s sparrow-traps, 
recommended by the author, and found its 
praises amply justified by the result. Since 
then (ix more traps have been purchased by 
neighbouring friend, and a total of over one 
hundred sparrows have been captured. The 
trap is maae by Messrs. Gilbertson and Pa^^ 
Hertford, and was advertised and illustrated in 
these columns about a month ago. The sparrow 
plague is increasing so rapidly that before many 
years it may well become a State question, and 
anything that can be done to diminish it by 
ever so little if a move in the right direction. 
Already our Corn-fields are pillaged yearly to the 
tune of between one and two i^ions sterling. 
Original from 
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and the inceot-eating birds that were wont 
to haunt our gardens are becoming fewer, being 
dispossessed of their nests by the ubiquitous 

r rrow. This summer I have seen nests both 
the wren and fly-catcher appropriated by 
sparrows and the builders’ eggs tl^own out, 
while many house martins have been driven 
away from completed nests by the same inter* 
lopers. In the garden they destroy the fruit- 
buds of trees and bushes, pull to pieces the 
young Lettuces and PeM, and, later on, empty 
the p^s of the latter just as they become fit for 
picking. In some localities they tear to pieces 
Primroses, Polyanthuses, Crocuses, Violets, 
Lobelias, and other flowers. Their misdeeds 
are legion, while the one redeeming feature 
that can be urged by apologists in their favour 
is that they feed their young on insects. This, 
however, is but partially true, only fifty per 
cent, of the nestlings’ food consisting of insects, 
while they soon become, like the parent, exclu¬ 
sively grain-feeders. If their places were taken 
by the insect-eating birds, which they have 
ousted, the broods reared would confine them¬ 
selves during their entire existence to a dietary 
from a human point of view benignant and not 
malignant. The vast majority of the populace, 
however, exhibit a colossal ignorance of the 
delicqaenoies of the sparrow, and blindly accept 
the unfounded tradition that he is man’s bene¬ 
factor. A careful and unbiassed study of the 
sparrow question should, nevertheless, convince 
the most sceptical that the human weal is best 
served by the destruction and not by the pre¬ 
servation of this parasite. 

S. W. Fitzhrhbiert. 

PRIMULA OBCONICA POISONOUS. 

TO THE SDITOB OF ** GABDSNINO ILLU3TBATBD.” 

Sir, —The effects of this plant are visible only 
upon a limited projmrtion of those who come in 
contact with the leaves. This is fortunate, as, 
in a few cases, the effect is that of acute erysip¬ 
elas. A medical friend of mine published his 
experience of three cases some years ago. In 
one at least of these it was sufficient for the 
plant and the lady to be in the same room— 
e.p., at dinner, when the flowers formed a part 
of the table decoration. It is the possibility of 
the plant affecting one’s friends that makes one 
hesitate to grow it, even if one may not mind 
personal inconvenience. In mild cases the 
symptoms are those of nettle-rash or nettle- 
stings, which suggest that the glandular hairs 
with which the plant is covered may secrete 
formic acid; but the case above referred to 
points to something more subtle, as does the 
fact that wearing the flowers causes, in some 
cases, severe erysipelas in the face, eto. 

A. L. S. 

GROWING STRAWBERRIES IN CASKS. 

TO THE BDITOB OF ** OABDENINa ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir,—I have read all the remarks on this 
matter which have appeared in your valuable 
paper, but it would be a great encouragement 
just now if someone who has tried the plan 
would state clearly and definitely if the fruit 
obtained was in every way satisfactory both in 

? uantity, flavour, and condition. I repeat that 
have done all that has been suggests, but I 
have failed to get any good fruits; I have had 
plenty of small fruits which became flabby and 
discoloured before they became ripe. There is 
something wrong, and you would m doing ns a 
great service if yon could find out what is 
amiss. Henry W. Price. 

AmbhcoUf Ochhanii Surrey, 


Llnarla repens alba. — Bub for its 
rambling propensities this graceful Toadflax 
would become more favoured in the b<^er of 
hardy flowers or the rock garden. It runs so 
rapialy at the root, however, that it would be 
well to avoid planting it in the latter or beside 
the more valuable plants in the border. A 
corner to itself would suit this pretty Linaria 
better than anywhere else. 


“The English Flower Garden.”—T^- 

roughly revised^ with fuU dMcriptwM oj aU the 
best plants, their cuUure and arrangement, beau 
tifuUy Ulustrated. Medium 8vo, 16s. 


Bound in S Vols., sage green morocco, for 
library or presentation. One Guinea, Of all 
Booksellers, etc, I 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Pnz#.—SoAitiiSTLoBai.iA8 (L. fulgeos), VAanmss 
Qvbbk Victoria and Firsflt, Ain> 26 Varirtirs of Swbbt 
Pkab.—F rom Mrs. MacAlister, HAmslade, Bampton, W. 
Devon. 

An interesting and beautiful series. The spikes cf 
Scarlet Lobelia were very fine, and the colours intense 
crimson. These are the Uoo most distinct and effective of 
the Scarlet Lobelias. The varieties of Sweet Peas in¬ 
cluded : Mars, Meteor, America, Aurora, Emily Eckford, 
Queen Victoria, Royal Robe, Monarch, Lady Penzance, 
Princess of Wales, Triumph, Her Majesty, Gorgeous, 
Blanche Burpee, and Firefly. 

Second Prize.—T ba and Hybrid Tra Rosrr and 
Phloxbs.—F rom Hugh Aldeisey, Grooke AlderRey, 
Chester: "Some herbaceous Phloxes. T. and H.T. Roses, 
arranged with a few Orassee. The Phloxes are : Aurora 
Boreale, Diademe, Etna, Eug. Danzanvilliers, Javanaiee, 
Le Sidcle, Le Soliel, Panama, Pantheon, Wm. Robinson, 
Ooccinea. The Roeea are: Mrs. W. J. Grant, Caroline 
Teetout, Aug. Guinnoiseeau, Viecountess Folkestone, Hon 
£. Gifford, Mme. Lambard, Francisca Kruger. Innocents 
Pirola, Marie Van Houtte, Isabella Sprunt, Mme. Hoste, 
Mme. Willermoz ; and the Graeeee : Agrostis nebulosa, 
A. laxiflora, A. pulchella, Eragroetis elegans, Lararus 
ovatus, Hordeum jubatum. The Phloxes are small plants, 
bought last winter, and have thrown some good trusses 
of bloom, most of the individual flowers showing a good 
margin when a half-crown is laid on them.” 

A very bright and interesting set. 

Third Prize.—WiiiTR Mallows and Salpiqlossis — 
From Miss H. Fuller Maitland, Garth, Breconshire: 
"The Nicotians ia grown in a sunny border, and has 
other leaves on the plante as large as the one sent The 
red and white Malopes were sown in the ground this spring, 
and look very well now in large massee over 3 feet hlim 
in a mixed border,” 

fair and pretty. The Salpiglossis were of many 
fresh aM charming colours. 


Rosbs and Japan Anrmonrs. — From M O. Moore, 
7, Royal-terrace, Dorchester, Dorset: " The Boses are Dr. 
Grill, Grace Darling, Mme. Hoste, Irene Watts. These 
Rose-trees of mine have done very well, I think, consider¬ 
ing the treatment they have had to undergo, and as 
pombly some of your readers may like to know now much 
more hardy Tea Roses are than they are sometimes con¬ 
sidered, I will state what mine have had to bear. They 
came last autumn to Derbyshire, where I was then living, 
and spent the winter In the open with no protection except 
Bracken fronds. Last April they were taken up, aud spent 
more than a week shut up in a tin box with no soil, and 
then were replanted here. There were about ^twenty 
trees, and I have had Roses ever since May, and some of 
them 5^ inches and 6 inches across.” 

Prrrnnial Sunflowbrs and Paniclbd Htdranobas.— 
From MIm Chichester, Arlington Court, Barnstaple: 
" Perennial Sunflowers (Helianthua strumosus, H. atro- 
rubens, H. decapetalus maximus, and H. giganteus). 
Hydrangea panlculata, and GypeophUa panloidata, all of 
which have oeen growing in very dry beds. The Sun¬ 
flowers are in a sloplog border, sheltered by a wall from 
the north and east, and though the flowers may be small 
the plants are a mass of bloom. Rain has not fallen for 
several weeks, neither are the plants watered. This is the 
first year the Sunflowers have been planted In that bed, 
and they do very well. Neither the Hydrangea nor Oypeo- 
phila appear to suffer from want of water.’’ 

SwBST Pbab and Clbmatis.— From J. Redhead, Marshall- 
road, Woodseats, Sheffield : " The Sweet Peas are grown 
In clumps on very dry ground, which was also very poor ; 
but this was taken out to a depth of 3 feet, and fllied in 
with good turfy soil, rotten-manure, and partly decayed 
leaves, with a good dash of soot, and well worked in 
together. The seeds were sown at the beginning of March, 
but did not make much headway for a long time, owing to 
the severe frosts we had in the spring ; but during the 
last two months the plants have done very well, several of 
them attaining a height of 6 feet and 7 feet. The Clematis 
Is also in a very dry bank, but is just now one mass of 
bloom.” 

Cafb Hyacinth, Gladioli, and Swbrt Pras.— From J. 
Wright, 10, Foljambe-terrace, Aahgate-road, Chester- 
fleld: “I have been busy showing this last few weeks, 
and have won this season 66 prises (sixty-six). Tbs flowers 
I have chosen are Cape Hyaeinth (Hyacinthus candioans), 
a splendid subject for massing in a shrubbery or pleasure- 
ground, Gladiolus Lemoine’s Hybrids and The Bride, and 
Sweet Peas. Unfortunately I got the labels lost, but 
amongst them are Mars, Lovely, Shazada, Triumph, etc. 
They are all growing on ground that has been trenched 
from 2 feet to 3 feet deep, and this season it shows plainly 
the advantage of deep culture.” 

SwRBT PsAS, P0.MPON Dahlias, and Swrrt Sultan.— 
From T. Jones, Bryn Penylan, Ruabon : " My Sweet Peas 
were sown March 14, they etairt^d to bloom June 20, and 
they have made a show since. I have won several flrst 
prizes with them this time, as the colours have been so 
good. I am growing them on a piece of ground on which 
I have had Dahlias for several years, and which is fairly 
rich. The Sweet Sultana were sown in April on ground 
which had been limed, and they are doing well. The 
yellow and a few of the white are the new varieties, 
which I find are a great improvement on the old one.” 

Hollyhocrb and Sra Lavkndxr.— From Mrs. Arthur 
Durnford, Elsegar, Barnsley : "These are only side shoots 
from the Hollyhocks which are growing in my garden to 
the height of 16 feet. The small yellow ones grow less in 
height but branch in all directions, and are very beautifuL 
The varieties sent do not include all in the garden, as some 
of the best do not have side shoots. The Sea Lavender le 
in the same border as many other perennials. The Holly¬ 
hocks are bad travellers, so may lose their beauty In 
transit.” 

China Astrrs and Zinnias.— From 0. J. Stephens, Fern 
Lodge, Chudleigh: " The Asters are mwn in a border 
facing south-east, likewise Zinnias, wmeh have stood the 
dry weather well, and are among the best of all garden 
annuals." 


Bio SUXFLOWIRS, SOABIOUS, AND FRINOH MAXIOOLDS.— 
From Mrs. Mark Style, The White House, Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Gloucestershire: " Flowers off Sunflower plant 
which has nown 10 feet high. Seed was sown in drills 
end of April, and the seedlinn teansplanted. I also send 
Scabious and French Marigolds. I have only this year 
attempted gardening, and theae are grown In a newly- 
msde garden which m April had nOt a plant in it” 

LoBBUA fulornb Firbfly and Eohinops.— From 
Wakefield, The Gardens, Newton Hall, Chester ; " A few 
spikes of Lobelia fulnns Firefly. The plants are growing 
in the herbaceous Dorder, and some of the s^es are 
nearly 6 feet high. The Eohinope )a from ue same 
border.” 

Very fi ne spikes of the Lobelia. 

Thb Old Macartnby Robr and Anchusa.— From Mrs. 
Hutton, Harescombe Grange, Stroud, Glonoestershire: 
"Only opens in the sunshine. Grown outside a vinery. 
Anchusa capensls Is best blue flower in this very dry 
season.” 

SwasT PxAS.—Frwn Mrs. Percy H. Sainsbury, Hus- 
kards, Watford, Herts: " Variettes of Sweet Peas. Their 
names are Butterfly, Apple Blossom, Senator, Princess 
Beatrice, and Imperial Blue.” 

Roses. —From F. R. Fielder, Oxney Court near Dover: 
" A few Roses: Maman Oochet, R6ve d’Or, Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, and Marie Van Houtte. The last named Is, 
we think, particularly well coloured.” 

Cactus Dahlias and Hblichrybum. — From Robert 
Sloper, 1, Regent Cottagee, West-street. Oarshalton, 
Surrey : " The Cactus Dahlias are the yellow Lady Pen¬ 
zance, Matchless, and Endymion.” 

Salpiglossis. — From Miss Hudson, Crosby House, 
Carlisle : " From seed of my own saving. Raised in a 
hot-bed, and grown In a shady corner of (he garden.” 

Tubbrous Bbgonias and China Abtbr Wihtr Ostrich 
Frathbr.— From the Rev. H. Q. SouUicourt, Rose Ash 
Rectory, South Molton, Devon. 

Brgonias.— From Mias Violet Hobhouse, Monkton Far- 
leigh, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 

Dahlias.— From Mrs. Jennings, Phantom House, New¬ 
market, Suffolk. 

Salpiglossis and Scabious.— From Miss Richards, Cevlg 
Llwydion, Denbigh. 

DouBLB BseoNiAS.—From Miss Sutton, Henley-road, 
Ipswich. 

Marrchal Nol Rosrs —From Mrs. Bandies, Bryn Afon, 
Wrexham. 

Pompon Dahlias.— From E. Clinton, Abbots Mortim. 

Wt ojer ecseh week, cu prizes, let, a volume oj 
the '* English Flower Garden,** ind. Miss 
JekyWs “ Wood and Garden,** and Srd, 
Dean Hole's ** Our Gardens,** for the most 
beautiful opm-air dowers 0 } the week sent 
to us. Where the chosen hind is sent 
by more than one reader, condition and even 
careful packing will he taken into accounl. 
Flowers should be sent when they are in their heat 
and freshest state, and it does not matter on what 
day the^ are sent excopi Friday or Saturday. 
The prizes loill be announced ^ the j^per oJ the 
following xoeek. Not more than threekinds should 
be sent, as the object is not variety so much as the 
most distinct and fairest oJ the flowers of the open- 
air garden. The name of the flower should he 
aUowhed, and notes as to culture, filace, etc., oJ 
uncommon plants will be welcome, 

Paoki^ flowers for post.—The essen¬ 
tial thing is the nse of wet jound the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drains up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, toe worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos¬ 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener¬ 
ally should be gathered when the buds are Half 
open. If the tox is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter oontaining name and address, 
the names of plants, and an^ notes oonoerning 
their onlture snould be sent m the box itself. 

Liliom Batemanl. — This has always 
been a popular lily by reason of its colour, a 
reddish-apricot, and combined with the erect, 
cup-like flowers makes it most effective in 
groups in the garden. This Lily does fairly 
well in the open garden, one of the chief essen¬ 
tials to such a condition, however, being a good 
depth of thoroughly open materials as opposed 
to those soils that Ue mose aqd sooner or later 
become sour about the bulbs, and where this is 
the case failure quickly ensues. Good soil with 
ample drainage should be among the first things 
to receive attention by those embarking in the 
cultivation of the choicer Liliums. The above 
kind is only some 2 feet high, and always pleas- 

mgandattractiT.. Inal from 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


locked up in it. That ia what resulta from an application induce yoar plaat of Lucy Lemoine ClematiB to aaaume a 
of lime, rather than neutralising' it. Of course, the fol- 8atisfacu)ry flowering: habit. You say nothing as to the 

- lowing year a fresh dressing of manure is needful. The amount of growth it has made. If this is vigorous, at it 

. _ best way to use lime is to obtain it fresh from the kiln, to should bo considering the amount of r ch compott you 

* n t , fffput It dowo io hcaps of a bushel to the rod, covering it up have put round its roots, it should flower another year. 

thinly with soil to slack, which it soon does, and then Clematises are gross feeders, and requ.re a quantity of 


^_ _ 1 _4 - j ucow w liac iiujo to \aj irvou iruiu LUB ftnu, w buuuju ub uuuBiuBnuic luc Aujuunu ui r uu uompofw you 

nX heaps of a bushel to the rod, covering it up have put round its roots, it should flower another year. 

thinly with soil to slack, which it soon does, and then Clemitises are gross feeders, and requ.re a quantity of 

spread it evenly over the soil. February is a good time to water in dry weather as well as stimulating food to enable 

do that, digging it in at once. them to show the beet results. Lucy Lemoine is a 

CoJSu ■ garoJ, HSO-SeedPotatoes (*. K r.;-PoUto tuber.tor double 

London, Utters on business should be sent to the seed purp<^ should i^nge from 2 oz to 3 os or there- 


spread it evenly over the soil. February is a good time to water in dry weather as well as stimulating food to enable 
do that, digging it in at once. them to show the best results. Lucy Lemoine is a 

1130 -Seed Potatoes (j?. iT. T.;—Potato tubers for beautiful double white flower, but is scarcely so free 


PUBLISIim. 
required in 


tZ are sbouts, but none should be smaller. Sets of the site men- equal loveliness. Your Cl^atls being of the florida s^- 

UonM«e JoundtOKiv. th.be.t .v.r.,r. crop^^^ ’'“'X' 


reqnirea in aaainon lo any mr^fuinaiwn n« ynug u«r»re lu ---"—---, : 7- m.f 

be wed in the paper. When more than one query is sent, ^ you lift, select the seed tubers "laj ^ cut out. 

each should be^n a'separate piece of paper. Ifnanswered tl*« ground, and spread them out thinly in a drv, llSS-Bog Arum (Calla 


queries shotild be repeated. Correspondents should b^r ^Iry pl^e to green and harden. Then put them thinly 
in tnitul that, as Garusnino has to le sent to press some lut<> keep during the winter in a 

time in advance of date, they cannot always he replied to ®hed or store. Just keeping out frwt Otherww 

in the issue immediately following the receipt of their the more air and light the better. So treated they make 
communication. ^ r first-rate seed, far better than purchased tubers. If you 

AnanpAM tMfh fhc 0 >M,nHjvn. nt auch oM cnnfioi P®** * “Bride" Rose that is so small, 

dolt.««!ylnOotoKr. Bat If m weak It c« hardly be 


113S— Bog Amm (Calla palustris) (A. T.l—h small 
hardy trailing Arum, which has pretty little spathes of 


do it early m October. But If so weak it can hardly be 

flZXXTil I?t*"'"- 

S ainst the query replied to, and our readers wiU greaUy "j* ^ ^ . pt • 

lige us by adding, as far as their knowledge and , (Btndhead) — 

observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. the lawn frequently with a heavv roller, and scatter 

Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several the mo^-heaM over t^ surfaw with a fork. Mow the 
ansteers to the iame question may often be very useful, and coarse GraM inth a scythe, and then keep on running it 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in over with the lawn-mower. A drewing of road-scrapings 
which their experience is {joined. Correspondents who •pd Mme artificial fertiliser, such as guano, Kalnlt, or 
refer to articles inserted in Gardskwo sAouW mention the niirate, ^11 induce vigorous growth. A good spring 


refer to articles inserted in Gardsnimo 
number in which they appeared. 


mention the uiirote, wilt Induce vigorous growth. A good spring 
dressing is Basic slag and sulphate of ammonia, at the rate 



Bog Arum (Calla palustris). 


Important to q,aBviata.—Correspondents must „ ,,, „ ... . _ 

look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 1132— Spanish Scllla (^T. Gallimore) —There are the some colour as the Ethiopian Lily. Though often 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and roooy named forms of Scilla campanulata, which is grown in water, in a bog or muddy place it will grow 
are pxU into their respective departments. Answers synonymous with S. biapanica, advertised in nurserymen’s larger; and a bog carpeted with its dark green leaves 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are ^talogues, differing from one another in the colour of the gives a very pleasing effect, as its white flowers crop up 
received, but there %s as little delay as vossiUe in dealing in tbelr s z?. S. c. major is so named because bere and there along each rhizome, just raised above the 

with them. claim^ for it that its flowers are slightly larger than leaves. For moist spongy spots near the rock-garden, or 

_ those of the type, while in ^e case of S. c. maxima the by the side of a riU, it is one of the best plants, but like 

blossoms are held to be still greater in size; but little many other bog plants it is often starved in cultivation. 
To the foUomna tnteries brief replies are given, difference is to be seen between the sizes of the fl iwcrs ice beauty is seen oniy when it is allowed to ramble over 

pl^ots of tho typo and of ordinary rich muddy soil. Abundant in cold bogs in North 
but readers are tnmted to g%M furth^ angers examples of these so-called improvements. All the forma America and North Europe. Flowering in summer, and 
should they be Me to offer additsonal advtce on of this subject are equally amenable to outdoor culture. increasing rapidly by its running stems. 
the various subjects. n^-Sprtnjff Bitter Vetch (Orobus vernus) (./.). ii.-tg-Hard-fleshed Tomatoes (Jf. Di Sdls).- 

1121—Olaytonla slbirlca (Miss R.>—This would ***** *• * charming border flower with purple-blue The Tomato fruit sent is like some others to hand from 


doubtless succeed in your Orchid-bed, as it requires a 
damp, peaty soil. It has pretty rose-coloured blossoms, 
and is a hardy perennial. 

1125-Neglected flower garden (Bindhead).— 
Your best plan will be to deeplv dig and well manure your 
neglected flower garden of sandy soil in the earlv autumn, 
using partially decayed cow-manure, as the soil is so light 
The manure muit be well incorporated with the staple, 
and care should be taken at planting time not to allow ic 
to come into direct contact with the roots of the plants. 

112G -Campanula Isophylla and fragllis not 
flowering well (Alice\—K good compost for Cam¬ 
panula isoi^ylla and C. fragilis is equal parts of leaf- 
mould and fibrous loam, with a liberal admixture of silver- 
sand. They should be repotted in March. Duriog the 
winter they should only be watered moderately, but freely 
at other times. 

1127—Suckers on wall-trees ('May).—The pro¬ 
bable cause of your Peacb, Apricot, and Plum-trees 
throwing up so many suckers from the roots is that the 
roots have been severely bruised or broken by digging or 
forking over them, as roots seldom throw up suckers ex¬ 
cept from such causes. Your best course at once is to 



Spring Bitter Vetch (Orobus vernus). 


time to time and similar ones we have seen elsewhere. We 
attribute the hardening of the flesh on the upper or stem 
sides of the fruits to scald. No other cause can be as¬ 
signed, and that the trouble it more than usually common 
is explained by the great heat of the season, heat that 
is greatly intensifled under glass, especially if a glass¬ 
house be kept rather close shut. Moisture commonly 
settles on the fruits at night, and the hot sunshine striking 
the fruits through this seems to lead to the hardening of 
the skin and flesh. No doubt the great sun h*at is over 
for the season, but the plants all tbs same should have 
plenty of air night and day to allow all vapour to freely 
e:cipe. 

1140-Patting In plant cuttings fyovice)—U 
you will cut over moderately hard two or thr<;« Lobelia 
plants now they a ill soon throw up a quantity of young 
shoots, and those about 1^ inches long make capital cut¬ 
tings to put in about 'he middle of September. But it is 
better to pot up such plants, save them on a greenhouse 
shelf for the winter, and then put in the tops as cuttings 
in the spring, rooting them in a hot-bed. Put in Calceo¬ 
laria cuttings under a bandligbt or in a cold-frame at the 
end of September. Branches of Lavender may be pulled 
from old bushts, trimmed, aod set lot) the ground now. 


rofiint.-Hrnor atv&v fha anil from ahnnh tha Huokpra down from Old busbts, trimmed, aod Set iDt) tbe ground now. 

to the r^te, then cLt clean iff close to the roots all these “Tl'inn’Jn Begonia tubers tende^ and w soon m the 


suckers, and dust the parts with lime. Do not return the ‘‘*®» o* ‘** plants ^ve died down must be Ilft^, have the soil shaken 

old soil, but add fresh. In the winter, when tbe leaves 1134— Cardinal IjObellas, etc. (Miss F. L. C.).— Cocoa- 

have fallen, draw off the soil some 3 feet wider, and re- Lobelia cardioalis certainly ought to flower annually, ni^i^bhre for the winter. 

i'lace with fresh, then top dress all of it with manure. It The plants do beet in heavy, retentive soil, and are partial 1141— Camellia seed (Barongrore ).—Single Camel- 

is no use to merely hoe or chip off suckers with a spade, to moisture about their roote. Doubtless the heat and lias often produce seed freely. The seeds are somewhat 

They must be cleared out. drought of tbe bed which they are now in is prejudicial bard shelled, and it often helps germination if they be 

1128 -Sarracenlas (M.) —These come tor the most to their health. They ought at the present time to be in soaked in tepid water a few hours before they are sown, 
part from North America. They require considerable full flower and from 3 feet to 4 feet fn height. Clematis This should be done in soil half loam and half peat, some 

warmth, and a close, damp atmosphere in the summer. Jackmani sometimes becomes mildewed on the peta's. sharp sand being added, and put into pots 5 inches across 

The list of species and varieties is a long one, and there is and this is generally more observable in dry than in the top, in which has been first put some drainage. Sow 

moist summers. If vou covered the bed conuiining the the seed j inch deep, and put five or s'x inte a pot. Stand 

corms of Gladiolus The Bride with 4 inches of Cocoa-nut- the pots lu a warm greenhouse or hot-bed. Uslesi you 

r fibre you might leave them undisturbed with safety, but can furnish such warmth it is best to leavs tbs sowing 

in your cold district it would be unwise to allow them to until March next. The seedling plants grow slowly, but 

remain in the ground without protection, and your best warmth helps them. When the seedlings are 6 inches in 

plan would be to lift when the leafage turns yellow in the hei(^ht they should be put singly into 4-ioch pots, using 

autumn, and replant in March.—F. similar soil. 

1135-Heachera sangainea (A. B This often iiid-Hardy climbers for galvanised Iron 
proves a very difficult plant to flower. Specimens fre- boat-house (A'. Burdett). — Perhaps the Virginian 
quently appear in the b^t of health and grow rapidly. Creeper (Ampelopsis hederacea) might suit vou as well as 
but show no signs of flowering for two or three years, but anything for covering the boat-house. This is leafless 
afterwards bloom welL It would be as well to divide the during the winter, but at that season of the year boat- 
plants, and grow them in different situations and expo- houses are usually but seldom visited. The blue Passion- 
sures. The plant often does admirably in raised positions flower is another vigorous climber which is practicallv 
in the rock-garden, but it may be found doing equally evergreen, retaining its old leaves until tbe young growth 
well in a level bed. A sunny site is generally recom- begins to push in the spring. Wistaria sinensis is a par- 
mended for its culture, but we have seen it flowering ticularly handsome climber in the springtide when tbicklv 
abundantly in a partially-shaded spot. For choice the strung with its numerous lavender flower-clusters, hut (s 
compost in which it is grown should he deep, porous, and not such a rapid grower in its earlier stages as the two 
gritty, but in some gardens it appears indifferent to soli, before mentioned. Whatever climber you decide on 
and may be noticed flowering well in heavy, retentive employing should he planted on soil that is sufficiently 
loam. If you try the plants io different sites and soils above the water level to be free from constant saturation, 
you will probably find before long which it appreciates 1143-Potentllla Oallfornla (Mw* D.).—This is 
most, when you can give the remainder of the plants one of the hybrid varieties. Doubtless the dry weather 
identical treatment. has been the 'cause of the plant failingU)make satisfactory 

1136—Prult? for various suspects (M. A^).—For growth or to flower freely. A mulching of well-decayed 
a south aspect, especially where there is a warm chimney, manure during the month of March is advisable for these 
the ordinary white Sweeetwater Grape should do very plants, and they should be watered copiously io dry 
well. On a west aspect we have doubts as to tbe fruits weather. A sandy loam is the description of soil best 
Sarracenia pitcher. ripening. For that reason being west we should prefer a suited to their requirements, hut moisture at tbe roots la 

flat trained Marie Louise Pear. On tbe south aspect a the great desideratum. With the assistance of a mulch- 

Peach would do better than a Fig, as tbe latter may after ing Tn the early spring, as advised, and liberal waterings 

often very beautiful colouring on the pitchers. S. all give a very poor crop. Pears and Plums of any good in dry weather, this moisture at the roote may he main- 
purpurea or the H antsman’s H)ra is hardy in the bog varieties do best on west and east aspect^ the south being, tained throughout the hottest summer; but where the 
garden ; it likes a damp peaty soil. as a rule, too hot for them. As to north aspects nothing soil is allowed to become parched the plants cannot be 

1129-Llmin£r a garden (Be).—A dressing of lime better than Morello Cherries, as these do so well, and expected to thrive as satisfactorily, 
to soil that has been for a long time dressed with animal fruit so freely. You may, if you prefer, grow a Catillac 1144—Shrubs and flowerinsr plants for 

manure is g od practice, and generally results in the pro- baking Pear there also. There is danger that a warm Oblswlck Aardsn (Architectus). —Provided you give 
duction of superior cropj Manuring over a series of chimnev may incite very early blooming, to the possibility them a peaty soil you mlvht well grow Rhododendrons in 
years without lime often leads to the soil becoming what is of it being killed by frost. the beds beneath the deciduous trees, as you say these 

called maoure sick ; ia other words, it is full of humus or 1137—Clematis LiUcy Lemoine not flower- would allow the occupants of the borders a fair amount of 

vegetable ma’ter that neeHJime to liberate th| ammonia ing (A B.J.—You appear to have done your best to sun. Ghent Azaleas should also succeed in similar soil, 
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iDfrequeDtIy much longer. Yours maynesd repottiufr, but 
we cannot tell from mere description. In any case, if you 
think it desirable to repot them, use pots only a sise 
larger, and let your soil be composea largely of turfy loam, 
mortar rubbish, and sand. Certainly you may cut out 
some of the older growths to make room for new ones. 
Epiphyllums are Cacti, and need very much the same 
treatment. You should be able to induce Fuchsias, Bego> 
nias. Heliotropes, Petunias, and similar tender plants in 
summer to bloom in your greenhouse, and late Chrysan¬ 
themums, Camellias, Deutzias, Genistas. Arums, and 
some other placts with bulbs to bloom In winter. Hardy 
perennials would not do in such a place. Auriculas, Wall¬ 
flowers, Polyanthuses, and Cinerarias may bloom well in 
the spring. 

1156- Mashrooms (A Boy ).—It is very pleasing to 
And that so young a lad as one twelve years of age should 
be so desirous of learning how to grow Mushrooms artifi¬ 
cially. Your grotto, which is dark, may do very well for 
the purpose, provided you can exclude cold in the winter. 
But the first thing you have to do is to get collected a 
good quantity of fresh stable-manure, eay a good cartload. 
Shake out from it all the longest straw, and keep for later 
use. Then give the remainder a good sprinkling with 
water, and shaking it well up, put it into a heap to become 
warm. Force a long stick into it, which some three or 
four days later you can pull out to test warmth by feeling 
it. In the meantime oraer from a seedsman a few cakes 
of fresh Mushroom spawn. When the manure is quite 
warm turn the heap again, and do this again some few 
days later. If you find the manure seems dry you must 
give it further good waterings. By the time it has been 
turned thrice, and has laid a few days after, it should 
have become all alike, quite warm and sweet, the coarser 
elements having been driven out by partial fermentation. 
Then begin to make up your bed on a dry floor, treading 
it down firmly as made, and itshould be 12 inches thick. Pat 
it over neatly with a spade, and leave it to beat. This it 
will do gently. About four or five days later it should be 
ready to spawn. Run a large knife or a small saw through 
your spawn-cake, so as to make about eight pieces from 
each, and force these Just into the top of the bed, from 
6 inches to 7 inches apart, all over it. Give a gentle 
sprinkling with tepid water, then cover over the surface 
1 inch thick with loam free from stones and weeds ; pat it 
down firmly, give more water gently, then cover the bed 
up thickly with the long litter saved for the purpose, and 
wait for Mushrooms to grow, which may be in some six or 
eight weeks. 

1157- Sweet Tobacco flowers (fl. P. J.).—We 
should say the early morning, but the Sweet Tobacco 
(Nicotiana affinis) is not a plant for cutting. The flowers 
close too soon. 

1158- Carnation pipings fC. 3/.;.—By “pipings” 
we presume you mean layers Plant them out as soon as 
possible if properly rooted. You can, of course, pot them 
up, and keep over the winter in a frame, and plant out 
next March, but this Is not necessary If the layers ate well 
rooted and can be transferred to the position they are to 
occupy at once. 

1159- Manure for market garden (T. U. II.).— 
For all ordinaly purposes there is no better manure tor 
land than is that of animals. Not only because its 
manurial properties are at once soluble, but also because 
it includis plenty of straw fibre, which is valuable matter. 
But of artificial manures we cannot recommend anyone’s 
special product. You will find the best to consist of 
superphosphate of lime (bone-flour), and potash (Kainit), 
which you may purchase and apply in equal quantities to 
the ground at the rate of 6 cwt. per acre, working it in at 
any time during the winter. Add to this a diessing of 
3 cwt. per acre of sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate cf soda, 
strewn over the surface and pointed or hoed in about 
April. Use soot also freely. Bone-dust is better than 
broken bone, and Basic slag is good, but dissolves slowly. 

1160- The Bchlnopsls UrtAur This is a very 
handsome class of Cacti, with large delicately-coloured 
flowers, and are almost hardy. You should ctrtainly in- 


and peat only a very little old hot-bed-manure, as that 
would have been quite sweet. It may even yet be worth 
while to lift the plants, trim the decayed portions of the 
roots, and replant io fresh soil devoid of manure. Let the 
compost be fully three-parts good turfy loam, the rest 
peat, quite swert hot-bed-manure, and sharp sand. See 
that the loam is quite free from wireworms. 

1160—The Black Lily (Fritillaria Kamtsohatkensis) 
(fi.).—This is placed io three genera—LUium, Fritillaria, 
and Saraoa. It is a native of Alaska and Eastern Siberia, 
and perfectly hardy in gardens. It is, indeed, more easily 


The black Lily. 


managed than most of the group, and seems to thrive 
best in a sandy, peaty soil in a dryish spot. It grows 
about 1 foot high, the stems very leafy, and the curious 
flowers almost black-purple in colour. It flowers in April, 
and docs not like being disturbed. 

1151— Blae border flowers [M. C.).—Perennial 
Larkspurs, or, as botanically known. Delphiniums, are 
nearly all blue flowered, and endure for many years. If 
the tops of the leading rpikes be cut out they bloom long 
from side branches. The common annual Larkspur gives 
from seed many pretty blue flowers. Anchusa italica, 
Borage, and Viper’s Bugloss, all readily raised from seed, 
give bright blue flowers. Some of the Perennial Phloxes 
have almost blue tints. Plants of Plumbago capensis 
put out from pots in the summer bloom freely for a 
long season. Blue Verbenas can readily be raisin from 
seed and be planted out, also blue Lobelias. There are 
numerous blue hardy Cjimranulas. The best of the newer 
Dahlias do not grow tall. Wobably you replant old roots ; 
these always grow tall. Plante from spring-struck 
cuttings are best. They also want plenty of light and air. 
The lime will not cause a tall growth. 

1152— Oaullflowers diseased (J. Barr).—Your 
Cauliflower-roots are very badly attacked with the disease 
known to farmers as Fioger-and-Toe, but also Anbury or 
Club, and botanically as Alasmodium BrassiesD. It Is also 
called the slime fungus, as when the roots decay they 
become slimy and offensive. You should pull up and bum 
every diseased plant. Also refrain from planting Cabbages 
of any description on the same ground for two or three 
years. The best possible corrective is a dressing of gas- 
lime fresh from the gas-works, laid on at the rate of a 
bushel per rod in October, then spread about as evenly as 
possible, and allowed to lie until the end of No/ember, 
then be dug io. You had better follow with Potatoes, or 
Peas, or Beans, and similar crops until the soil is sweeter. 
Give a liberal dressing of fresh lime a year later, and after 
that you will have to give it manure. It was a great 
mistake to follow one member of the Cabbage family with 
another. That should never be done. Strong manures 
help to promote the fungus. Your soil, no doubt, lacks 
lime. If vou cannot get gas-lime, then use lime fresh 
from the kilns, but when that is well pulverised dig it io 
at once. It is a good plan, when lifting plants from the 
seed-bed, to see that there are no swellings on the toots. 
If there are, trim them off; but, in any case, dip the roots 
io a thick solution of clay, sulphur, soot, and a little 
paraffin, well stirred in, before the planting is done. 

1153— Mossy lawn {E. Il.).—The presence of Moss 
largely in a lawn invariably indicates poverty and sour¬ 
ness of soil. We do not advise that you do anything to it 
just now, as to attempt to destroy it without finding a 
remedy would do no good. Early in October either have 
all the Moss possible torn out with a coarse rake or a 
small fine-toothed harrow, collect it, and take it away. 
Then some time during the winter give the lawn a top- 
dressing of soil of some description that has been run 
through a sieve, such as the product of a heap of decayed 
garden-refuse and vegetable matter, with which has been 
added gas-lime at the rate of a bushel to a cartload, the 
whole being turned and mixed well before using. Keep 
that stirred about during the winter, and in the spring 
sow on it fine lawn Grass-seed. Add to each rod 3 lb. oi 
snipbate of ammonia and 2 lb. of basic-slag, and well 
rake it in. 

1154— Fruit-tree ehoots (O. W. S.).—ln asking 
whether the shoots of fruit-trees when laid in should be 
shortened back. w*e assume you refer to wall-trees. The 
first thing to do in relation to these trees is to remove or 
shorten back to about three leaf-buds all needless shoots, 
as they only encumber the tree, or may be made to pro¬ 
duce fruit spurs next year by ehortening them back as 
thus advised now’. With respect to all the stouter shoots 
reserved to nail to the wall—which cannot be too soon 
done, as the warmth of the wall becomes needful to pro¬ 
mote ripening as the autumn advances—it will do good to 
them to cut back the points to Just a few inches only, but 
not more, the object being, whilst reducing the area of 
soft wood on the trees, to help also the shoots to thicken. 
If the leading leaf bud should push a small shoot, that 
may be pinched back after two or three new leaves have 
been mode. 

1155— Repotting Oactl IB. V. W.).—Cacti com- 
m-^nly stand a couple of years in the same pots, and net 


taining them, belong to an ignorant order. If the Beans 
staged as Runners had been of the climbing Tender and 
True section, they would have been right, as, whilst the 
plants are both climbing and dwarf, the Beans are alike. 
But Runners proper and Dwarfs are so very dissimilar that 
they are universally recognised as distinct. We call them 
kinds, not varieties. These two descriptive terms get 
terribly mixed. If the schedule specifies varieties, then 
two or three or more of Potatoes, Tomatoes, Peas, or any¬ 
thing else m^ be shown ; when the term kind is used then 
only one Runner Bean, Dw’arf Bean, Pea, Potato, Tomato, 
Carrot, etc., can be shown. 

1147- Vines In ffreenhoose, etc. iC. W. C.).—We 
much regret should any previous questions from you have 
baen lost or overlooked, but, with all care, such a mis¬ 
fortune may sometimes occur. If, as seems the case, you 
want to grow plants, and especially flowering plants. In 
your greenhouse, you must not hope to grow many Vines. 
If these be kept to one rod each, when the side or lateral 
shoots are fully developed, they each need a space of 4 feet 
wide all up the roof, and if you planted 6 feet apart you 
would get some light and more shade. Certainly you 
should not plant closer. As to winter-flowering plants, 
the best are late Chrysanthemums in pots, winter-prepared 
Zmal “Geraniums”—both cheap—Roman Hyacinths in 
pets, Chinese Primulas from seed, and Cyclamens. Pur¬ 
chased plants of Genistas (yellow), Dautzia gracilis (white), 
and Camellias (various) are all good winter bloomers in a 
greenhouse if you can give a warmth ranging from 
50 degs. to 00 degs. 

1148— Lychnis VlSO^rla (German Catchfly) (M.).— 
This is a British plant, with long Grass-like leaves, bearing 
in June many showy panicles of rosy-red flowers, on stems 
10 inches to nearly 18 inches high. The bright-coloured 
variety called splendens is the most worthy of cultiva¬ 
tion. L y. alba, a charming white variety, is worthy of 
a place In gardens, as also is the doable variety, which has 
rocket-like blooms. They are excellent for the rougher 


Double Ragged Robin. 


An Echinopsis. 


parts of the rock-^a den, and as border plants on dry 
soils. The double variety is used with good effect as an 
edging plant about Paris. Easily propagated by seed or 
division. 

1149-Aaparasus plumoBus golner wrong 

(.d. U. C ).—We fear the cause of your A*paragu8 plumosus 
planted out in a greenhouse doing badly is the addition of 
Blropg stable-manure to theMi^.as that has mof| probably 

Digitized by CaO- 


elude them araorgst your greenhouse plants. A ^fry 
beautiful kind is E. Eyresi, and cl arming also »rc E. 
Decaisneana, E. oxjgona Zuccarinlaua, and E. tubiflora. 

1161— Clematis dying {BawkUrrn). — Probal.ly 
simply due to the graft going wrong. It is quite a mistake 
to graft these Clematises. Of oourss, there may be seme- 
thlng at the root. If the plant dies lift it and ser d it on 
for (xairinatiOD. « ■ ■ , j- 
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1162- Campanula Barrellerl.— Caa this be raised 
from seed?—a Lies. 

I'm. You may rax»t this Campanula from seed if this 
is soten as soon as ripe in sandy soil. Doubtless you are 
atoare that this Campanula is synonymous tn/A C. 
fragilis. 

1163- Trillium seeds.— My TriUiums this year have 
ripened a quantity of seed, and I would be much obliged 
if you would tell me whether it is any use sowing them. 
If BO, whether now or in the spring, and about how long 
it would take before they make flowering plants?— 
•' Orif.” 

Yes. You may propagate Trilliums by seed sown in 
shallow boxes or pans filled vnih sandy peat, covering 
seeds lightly with fine mould, and placing \n shady, cola- 
frame The bulb's ufill probably take from three to Ave 
years to attain a dowering size. 

1164- Planting In garden now.— What can I 
plant DOW in the garden of sand-soil tor present autumn 
use and for next spring and summer, and where should I 
get the plants?— Hirdiisad. 

With the exception of early-fiowering Ch^santhemums, 
which you might purchase in pots and plant now in your 
border, there are no plants that, placed in the beds at the 
present time, would give a display this autumn. Yoti 
could plant bulbs of various sorts for a spring display, 
and herbaceous plants in the autumn, ichich would bloom 
durina the succeeding year. We have again and again 
given lists of the best hardy herbaceous plants, which you 
will easily find by r^erenee to our back numbers You 
can procure the plants and bulbs from any nurseryman 
advertisitvg in these columns. 

1165- A selection of Apples and Pears {South 
Coast ).—In asking for the names of a few good eating 
Apples and Pfars w’e assume that you do not include 
cooking Apples, of which there are so many good ones. 
Now of eating, or, as we commonly say, dessert Apples you 
will find many very early, ripening at the end of July and 
earlv in August, which have little or no flavour, and are 
useful only because so early. The chief of these are 
Beauty of Bath, Mr. Gladstone, Early Red Margaret, 
Striped Juneating, Yellow Harvest, Lady Sudeley, and 
Red Astrachan. The best of all the lot for juiciness and 
flavour is no doubt Irish Peach, ripe middle of August, 
which is followed by Kerry Pippin, also a very nice crisp 
Apple, and the old Devonshire (^arrenden. ihien comes 
better quality in King of the Pippins, Margil, Ribston 
Pippin, Oox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim Pippin, Cockle 
Pippin, Rosemary Russet, Court Pendu Plat, and Sturmer 
Pippin. There you have a dozen of the best eating Apples 
in cultivation. Then of Pears you may begin with 
Jargonelle, ripe in August, followed by Clapps’ Favourite, 
Williams’ Bon Chr6tieD, Louise Bonne of Jersey, MaHe 
Louise, Thompsons’, Beurrd Superfln, Doyenne du Comice. 
Easter Beurr5, Josephine de Malines, Marie Benoist, and 
Beurr6 Ranee, all of the best flavour and quality, ripening 
somewhat in this order, and extending over a long season. 
But both late Pears and Apples to be kept well muat be in 
a very cool, sweet, airy store, or otherwise they soon 
soften and become worthless. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Any oomsnunications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor qf OARDUfiRO Idlus- 
TRATRO, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— r. T. T -The flower is the 

Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis fl.-pl).- W. F. Wharton. 

—Syrian Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus).- Stanhope. —1, 

Peariy Everlasting (Antennaria margaritacea); 2, Appa¬ 
rently the same, but if you send flowers that would settle 
the question ; 3, Sedum spectabile ; 4, Send a flower; 5, 

SedumRbodiola.- Glevrum. —We cannot name Fuchsias; 

better to send to some one who has a collection, such as 

Messrs. Cannell and Sons, of Swanley.- F.—S, Spar- 

mannia africana; 4 and 6, Please send flowers ; 5, Sedum 

carncum varifgatum ; 7, Campanula isophylla.- 0. 

firaunders.—!. Sneeze-wort (Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pL); 2, 

Echinope Ritra- A. H. Uardtdeke. —The greyish shrub 

is Retinospora equarrosa, the other Abelia triflora- 

Constant Jieader.-Impatieos balsamifera.- J. Martin. 

—Lysimachia vulgvis (wild).-reronujo.—1, Stachys 

lanata; 2, Golden Rod (Solidago Vi^aarea).—Milston.— 

Tiger Lily (Lilium tigrinum).- Convolculus. —Datura 

Stramonium.- R. Butler.—The cut-leaved Lime (Tilia 

europ»a laciniata).- E. M. D.—Hyacinthus, or Galtonla 

(as it is also called) candicans.- G. Smithers .—Hibiscus 

svriacus var., or Altbna frutex (the Syrian Mallow).- 

T. Ryan .—Not a Day Lily at alt, but the Tiger-flower 
(Tigridia Pavonia). 

Names of fruits.- H. J. B.—l, Keswick Codlin ; 

2. Rotten; 8, Dutch Codlin; 4, Gravenstein ; 5, Small 

Uawthornden ; 6, Waltham Abbey Seedling.- Constant 

Reader. —I, Lady Henniker ; 2 and 5, Keswick Codlin ; 

3, French Crab; 4, Nonpareil; 6, Northern Greening. 

- James Spurr. —1, Old Codlin ; 2, Hawthornden.- 

T II —Probabh’ Worcester Pearmain, but a very poor 

specimen.- F. Green —Gravenstein- G. B. Walker.— 

Early Margaret. 


Oatalorues received.—Pfanfr, Roots, and Bulbs. 

—^lessrs. Toogood and Sons, Southampton- Bulbs.— 

Messra Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.- Bxdb List.—K. 

Sy denham, Tenby-street, Birmingham- Bulbous Flower 

Roots.—B. Soddy, 243, Walworth-road, 8 E- Bxdbs and 

Strawberries.—Measrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie, 4, 

(^uai-de-Ia-Megisserie, Paria- Flotrer Roots.—bleaara. 

Dickson and Co., 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh.- 

Choice Bulbs. —Messrs. E. P. Dixon and Sons, Queen- 
street, Hull. 


TK)WLER 8 LAWN SAND.—This preparation 

A* is for destroying Daisies and other Weeds on uwns, and 
at the same time stimulating the growth of the Grass. If 
ope tm is tried as a sample its value will be at onoe appre- 
oiated. Sales are largely increasing. Tint. Is., 2i. Sd., and 
^ W.: 4^)wt., Ua; 1 owt., SQs. 
gold by all SeedsmeH 4 Ltd., tboflem- 
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9s. 6d. : 4-owt., ; 1 

k OQ., Ltd-. Land 
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CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 

SILVER MEDAL 

}j OBSE-SHOE p OILEH 

(XINNULL’S PATKNt). 

Bionov or Boixjir, showtvo Aonov or hot Blast. 



IWABOED 8 FIB8T FfilZES 

(TWO IN 1898). 

May be f ixed In e n d of G reenhouse 

WITHOUT DANOKB OF FIRK. 

Fixing flush to the brick or woodwork, a separate oovertng is 
not necessary, thus obviating an unsightly itmotnre. 

UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCY A ECONOMY. 

Guarantoed to Bum 18 Hours without 
Attention, ftom praotloal Test. 

SEND FOB LIST WITH FULL INFORMA- 
TION. POST FREE. 

LIBEBA L DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 

OlDoM. WwehooM.. anA Work.: 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.a 


GREENHOUSES 

TUB Maktkrpikck 
or TUB World. 
Everything AC, 
Complete. 
CARRIAGE PAID 
1 Challenge the 
Trade for PRIOE, 
QUALITY, and 
WORKMAN^SHIP. 





TALBERT, 

Steam Horticultural Works, NirrCROFT RD., PECKHAM- 


Before going: Into your garden 
in the morning, take a cup of 


FRY’S 


PURE 

CONCENTRATED 

COCOA 


to fortify yonr sirstem avalnst taking cold 
■ ■ - • ■ itainl - • 


It Is refreshing, sustaining, and invigo¬ 
rating. Also give the gardener a onp once 
wioe during the day; he will work all 


or t' 

the better for ii 

DR. ANDREW WILSON, P.R.8.E., ssys that It is 
'* Richest in flesh-forming and energy-producing oon- 
stituents." Adding " There is no better food.” 


A WELL - ESTABLISHED FLORIST’S, 
NURSERYMAN, and GREENGROCERS BUSINESS 
in the CITY and UNIVERSITY of OXFORD Well-fltted 
shops in excellent (oeitions, walled-in nursery ground of one 
acre, with glaashouses, Ac., and four shoos In Oxford Market. 
Stock and fittings at valuation Freehold nursery could be 
p uebased. The businesses would be divided. Except! >nsl 
opportunity of acquiring the goodwill of a sound conoera 
with an average turnover of £50 a week. Fnll ptiticulars on 
application to—HAMLET A DULAKE, Business Agents, 19, 
biotd-streot, Oxford. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


We are. in fntnre. oompelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shaU feel obliged 
If advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early In the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next Issue can be Inserted, altered, or 
stopped, nnlees the Instructions ars received 
by the first post en tie FRIDAY memlns 
tf tfie weak praeadlng the date tf Usnn 


AN ORDER 

**The Nurseries, Ware Road, Hoddesdon, 

** Herts,, Deo. 29th, 1898. 

** Gentlemen,—Please supply 10 tons of 
Fertilizer, to be delivered in 2*ton lots at 
Intervals of about six or eight weeks, or 
more frequently If required. Let the quality 
be the same as usual, as daring the period 
of 20 years that we have used the Fertilizer, 
it has been very satisfactory in every 
respect, and oblige. 

Yours faithfully, 

**G. BXCKWITH * SON.” 

FOR CLAY’S 

SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS &o. 


in 6d 
lealed 
14 lbs., 
66 lbs., 
r direct 
Paid in 

^ uie timeea amgaom lor cash with 
VV order (except 6d. Pockets). 

fRADE MARK 
CLAY'S SUCCKSSFUL OARDKNINO. bv 

Eminent Specialists, with Illustrations, contains full 
directions for ass. Bound Ln cloth. Is. post frse, or of 
Seedsmen, to. 


Write for full prloe List of Horticoltoral Manores. 
Chemicals, Ac. 



Mark, the only Guarantee 
of Genuineness. 


•vAVi 




-n LONDON 


Sold Everywhere I 
and Is. Packets, and £ 
Bags. 7 Ibe., 2s. 6d. j 
4s. 6d.: 28 lbs., 7s. 6^; 
12s.6d.:1121be..20s. O 
from the Works, Oarriage 



Manure Manufacturers and Bone Crushers, 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 

B0ULT0MAUL,LW.7oKii" 


PUMPS. PUMP3. PUMPS. 



TiENTB I TENT8 ! ! — All these are beat 

-L selected, nearly new, made of brst white flax, 40 feet in 
clrcumforonoe. Most suitable fo» camping out, nrdens, 
bathing, fto., ho. Complete with new maU«t, pole, pegs, 
lines, and tent bag for 25s., carriage paid; will take back if 
not approved. We can also suonlr cheaper qualities if desired. 
-THE UNIVERSAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, East- 
street Works. Reading. (Name paper.I _ 

OTANDEN’S MANURE.— EBtablished over 

1^ 30 years. The strongest and moet perfect Fertilizer In 
the MarkeL Only very small qnantitiea required to obtain 
the beet rosulra, thus rendering it by far the cheapeat manure 
on offer. Analysis on application. In tins. Is., 2s. Gd., 5s. 6d., 
and 8 b. each, and in kegs. JbewL, 10a. 6d.; 18s.; 1-owL, 

328.—Proprietora, CORRY h CO., Ltd., Finsbury-street, 
London. Sold by all Seedsmen. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purebaaerz should send for oar Hlustrated Prloe 
List of Greenhouaea, ho., complete from 48s., post free, two 
stampa.—8. HARTLEY h OO^ Horticultural Bulldart, 
ViUley-etreat, WindblU. Sbirter, Torkahire. 

L'l iqiral Ti em 
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THE KITCHEN QARDEN. 

HOW TO CROP A KITCHEN GARDEN. 

A COHFLKTE and simple method of cropping a 
kitchen garden, whether of large or small extent, 
is a matter of the utmost importance to all who 
have such work to do. It will be a good plan, 
and one that will much facilitate work at a busy 
time later on, if at this or the winter season 
a complete scheme of arranging the vegetable 
crops for the whole season is drawn oat on 
paper, thereby ensuring the ground being made 
the most of by a good system of alternate crop* 
ping and the cla^ifioation and assignment of 
the different sorts of vegetables to the best 
positions for their individual requirements. 
With this end in view the first thing to do 
is to take a rough sketch or plan of the 
garden and make a note of the existing crops 
and ground they occupy, so as to know when 
any portion of the vegetable garden is likely to 
become vacant. This done, the full extent of 
ground for the earliest as well as the main crops 
can be allotted out. Presuming that by the 
beginning of March all vacant ground in the 
kitchen garden has been well manuied and dug, 
it will be easy to call to mind the exact positions 
of last season’s crops, and thereby avoid a repe¬ 
tition of the same again on any one spot of 
ground, for I believe that the variation of 
crops is a sound principle to work upon, and 
each crop should be as dissimilar as possible 
to the preceding one—for instance, the ground 
that last year srew Parsnips, Carrots, or any 
other tap-rooted crop, should be succeeded by a 
fibrous-rooted one, or rke-vemd. It ia, I believe, 
generally aoknowledged that a succession of 
the same kind will impoverish the soil much 
more than the rotation or variation system, 
and the crops are likely year bv year to become 
more deteriorated, although heavy manuring 
may in some cases improve the fertility of the 
soil. Again, some crops are more exhausting 
than others, and this fact should be carefully 
noted, for when the manure supply is limited, 
and the garden a small one, it may be impos¬ 
sible to vary the crops so preciseiy as to give 
every one its proper place. It will be found an 
advantage to classify the main crop by sowing 
Parsnifw, Carrots, Beetroot, Balsafy, Turnips, 
and Onions on one plot of ground one after the 
other; the same may be said of Brussels Sprouts, 
the different sorts of Broccoli, Cabbage, winter 
and spring Greens, all of which occupy the 
ground for the greatest length of time ; the soil 
then becomes vacant in more regular order. 
Peas, Beans, Potatoes, L?eks, and Celery should 
be subject to the same treatment. Having 
now given a general idea of arrangement, 
the next important matter is to choose a plot of 
ground for the sowing of small seeds This 
ought not only to be a sheltered place, but 
sh^d have some extra preparation by adding a 
fair quantity of charred refuse rather tl^n 
manure ; dig it over in two or three ways, and 
have i^ as it falls from the spade, to be raked 
down fiae as required. Here nearly all the 
plants that are required for the season can be 
raised by sowing at diffaf^^tig^s, 


day when the surface of the soil is dry. I will 
now begin with the early crops, and treat them 
separately, as they ought to have the best and 
dnest soil, as well as the most sheltered posi¬ 
tion in the garden, which is generally on a 
border with a southern aspect, the soil of which 
should have been previously prepared during 
the winter. Here may be grown Peas, Broad 
Beans, early sorts of Potatoes, French and early 
Shorthorn Carrots, and a few Turnips, while 
between the Peas a few rows of Spinach, 
Lettuce, and Radishes, which eome off quickly, 
and are therefore no hindrance to other crops 
of larger growth. A piece of ground on this 
border should be reserved for the earliest Cauli- 
fiowers from frames, and later on for a crop of 
Dwarf Beans. All the crops above mentioned 
will come off in time for Cauliflowers, a late 
crop of Kidney Beans, Cape Broccoli, Endive 
Slid Lettuces, or any other crop of short dura¬ 
tion. Coming to the 

Chief crops— for instsnoe, Peas, which are an 
important crop on scoount of the great demand 
for them whilst in season, and which will do 
well in ground previously occupied by Celery, 
or even where Parsnips or Carrots have grown 
—a good plan will be found to m to 
sow them on the ridges between Celery 
trenches. I, however, should only do this 
when short of ground, and am able to get the 
trenches out sufBiciently early. Parsnips, 
Carrots, and other tap-root crops may succeed 
Potatoes, while the latter can take the place 
the former occupied ; but the plot for Onions I 
prefer to have manured in autumn, and laid up 
rough or in ridges, broken down early in March, 
and allowed to get well pulverised and dry 
before sowing. Firm soil suits Onions well. 
The space occupied by Brussels Sprouts, 
Broccoli, and Spring Greens may be squared off 
for the whole crop of Celery, Leeks, Caurdoons, 
and some late Peas, Beans, and Spinach, and as 
this soil has carried a rather exnaustive crop, 
and lain so long unmoved, extra manure and 
labour will be necessary to restore it to its 
former state. Runner Beans can well be 
grown next to Peas, provided the soil is 
rich and the Beans can have room enough. 
These require mulching in dry weather, 
and frequent waterings; therefore grow them 
where these needs can be plentifully supplied. 
Success depends as much, or more, upon that 
than a deep, rich soil. The space for the main 
summer cro^ being provided for, a very im¬ 
portant consideration is the other green crops 
that are to stand the winter and afford a supply 
for several months. The first of these are 
Brussels Sprouts, and os they should be planted 
early in the season there will be no time to take 
a crop of another kind from the ground pre¬ 
viously, therefore a plot of sufficient size of the 
winter-prei^red ground should be selected, not 
only on which to grow this crop, but most of 
the late Broccoli also. By this arrangement a 
large plot of ground will fall vacant about the 
same time for summer use the following year. 
Autumn and winter Broccoli may follow these 
if space can be allowed, arranging the sorts so 
as to come in rotation as near as possible. For 
such important crops it is not well to adopt muoh 
of a patching system, lb is a great bindranqe 


to systematic cropping, and increases the diffi¬ 
culty of the preparation of the soil for any 
articular crop. Savoys, Rosette Cole wort, 
prouting Broccoli, and Winter Greens of sorts 
are the next to consider. Space for these can 
be found from that taken ^ by early summer 
crops as they come ofi, such as where 
Spinach, Broad Beans, Peas, and Potatoes 
have grown. There are many crops to be 
considered which are important, and, indeed, 
indispensable, but which occupy bavlittle space, 
and yet come quickly into use—such as Spinach, 
Lettuce, and small ealading—there will always 
be found ground at command for them. With 
regard to such crops as ridge Cucumbers, 
Vegetable Marrows, and Tomatoes, it may, in 
a general way, be stated that the former 
Cucumbers are usually planted on a prepared 
bed of heating material; while the Marrows will 
do well on a mixture of garden rubbish and 
manure, and do not occupy muoh space; while 
Tomatoes will occupy a suitable position trained 
on the warm walls. I ho^ that the above 
remarks may be useful, and will encourage a 
Little more thought and system in the im¬ 
portant matter of good kitchen garden work 
among young gudeners, as a gardener who 
cannot crop a kitchen garden well is of little 
value. B. 


Flowers and Roses suitable for 
firrowinff in the Isle of Wisht (Man oj 
Kent ).—You would certainly be able to cultivate 
upon this salubrious island all such plants as 
you were successful with in Kent, and not only 
so, but many other plants that need the protec¬ 
tion of greenhouses in the county named. Yon 
do not say which part of the island you are 
about to settle in, but if in the east the soil 
there is especially mild. As the breadth is only 

14 miles, we take it that the sea air has a large 
influence upon vegetation in every part, but 
should you be sheltered by the range of hills 
that runs through the centre of the island and 
happen to be on the southern side, then your 
chances of growing many beautiful plants is 
very great. Tea Roses should flourish most 
luxuriantly here, and when we say Tea Roses 
we mean all the beautiful Hybrid Teas and 
Chinese that are now so very diverse and 
numerous. Wo saw at Ventnor last year oven 
Hybrid Perpetuals growing with great vigour 
very near the sea, and this tribe are generally 
supposed to be the least desirable for seaside 
planting. Of course. Fuchsias would grow 
well, and the hardy Fuchsias assume the pro¬ 
portions of trees, whilst the Eucalyptus 

15 a veritable monster, and the Valerian or 
Centranthns ruber grows wild upon the 
cliffs. Among the many beautiful trees and 
shrubs that would flourish here we might 
mention such things as the Chinese Arbor-vit», 
Arbutus or Strawberry-tree, Mcuntain Ash, 
Aucubus, Beech, Berberis stenophylla, a lovely 
evergreen wall plant; Tree Box, Broom of 
sorts, Buddlea globosa and variabilis, Choisya 
ternata, Cotoneaster of sorts, Cupressus 
macrocarpa, Deutzias various. Elder various. 
Elm various, Eacallonias of sorts, macrantiha 
making a baodsome hedge plant; Euonymns, 
Garryaelliptioa, Double,Futto, Guelder Roee, 
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Hollies, Hydrangeas, Lanrastiniii, Leyoesteria 
formosa, Miples of sorts, Evergreen ana Turkey 
Oaks, the Daisy Shrub (Olearia Haasti), Pears 
various, Pemettyas of sorts, Phillyrea of sorts, 
Pinus austriaoi and Larioio, Poplan, Lombardy 
and white-leaved; Privets, Sea Buckthorn, 
Service-tree, Skimmi^ Snowberry, Sweet Bay, 
Sycamores, Tamarisk, Thoms of sorts, 
Veronicas of sorts. Willows of sorts. If yon 
cm sive the plants some peaty soil. Camellias 
would do well if shelterea from mid-day sun, 
and Lipageriss, Habrothamnns, Solanum jas- 
minoides, CobsBJM, Clematis, Chimonanthus, 
etc., would make splendid coverings for wi^ or 
arbours. 

GARDEN WORK.* I 


Oonservatorv—Achimenesmake splendid 
b isket plants for the conservatory at this season. 
The scaly bulbs are started in small pots and 
transferred to the baskets when about 4 inches 
high, and if wire baskets are used the little 
plants can be worked iu all round the bottom 
and sides of the baskets, and the top filled in at 
the finish. The baskets should be hung up in a 
warm, shady house for a time to start the plants 
into growth, and be moved to the conservatory 
when the flower-buds show. We start ours in 
a warm vinery in February or March, the shade 
of the Vines being suitable to them. Later on 
they are moved to a lighter house with an inter¬ 
mediate temperature. The followiim are good 
varieties: I^ngi flora alba. White £)arlet Per¬ 
fection, Mauve Q leen, Longiflora major, purple; 
Magnet, orange ; Rosea magnifica. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums are splendid basket plants, and 
should now be in perfection. Tropaeolums of 
the Lobbianum section, of which Fireball and 
Meteor are good varieties, are useful in the 
conservatory in winter or any other light house 
with a night temperature of 50 degs. or so. 
Cuttings struck in early spring and planted out 
in the border of the house and trained up into 
the roof, where the young flowering shoots can 
dangle about, are bright and effective in winter. 
In houses where there are no borders available 
they may be grown in boxes or 10*inch pots. A 
new variety with yellow flowers, named Sun¬ 
light, will make a useful basket-plant, and may 
be trained up a pillar or rafter. It has a free- 
flowering habit, and looks as if it might make a 
good winter flowering plant, and the flowers 
being of good size and substance they should 
possess some value for decoration work iu a cut 
state. Fuchsias, or any other plants which 
have ceased to be effective, should be plaoed 
ontside to ripen wood. Wo always strike a lot 
of cuttings Of the best varieties in August and 
keep them moving gently all winter, and these 
make early flowering plimts in 5-inoh and 6-inch 
pots in May, and come in useful for winter 
boxes or vases on the terrace, and the old 
stnmpy plants can be planted out on the 
borders. Fuchsia i are coming more into use 
for outside work. Good spsoimens plunged 
out on the lawn are very effective. 

Stove. —It is customary to give the inside 
of the plant stove a good cleaning with soap and 
water before arranging things for the winter, 
and this if not already done should have atten- 
tioa at once. Painting both inside and outside 
should be done every two years. Some proprie¬ 
tors think if the ontside is painted frequently 
the inside does not matter so much ; but really 
in these warm, damp houses the inside painting 
is more important than the outside for the pre¬ 
servation of the wood, and the insects are more 
easily kept out when the house is in a good 
state of repair as regards paint. The early 
propagated Poinsettias will now require a little 
warmth, and regular fires will be necessary; 
but for the mineral run of things 60 degs. at 
summer will be high enough. Shade will 
scarcely be required now except in the case of 
Ferns, and less moisture in the atmosphere, 
with free ventilation. 

H&rd wjoled plants.— It will not be 
safe to leave choice specimen Heaths or New 
H alia ad plants ontside now. This has baen a 
wonderful season, and where the plants have 
hai proper attenbioo in watering anl syringing 

* In coW or northern d'^etrieU thi operatiom referred 
to under *'Q%rden Wor^flrmy be done from ten daye to a 
fortnight liter fkx i if good 
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they are in good condition and well set wilh 
buds. For some time after housing the ventila¬ 
tors must be left open nisht and day, so that 
the change from the outsiem may be gradual. 

Tomatoes under slaes. — In most 
gardens the houses in which Tomatoes are 
grown will be required for Chrysanthemums 
and other plants early in October. Where 
Chrysanthemums are OTown for exhibitiem the 
plants should be placed inside before the buds 
show colours; flowers partially opened outside 
never turn out well. To make sure the Tomato- 
houses will be ready when wanted the growth 
should be kept thin, and where mulch was used 
less water may be given now. There has been 
a good deal of disease in some places, chiefly 
omog to deficient ventilation and a damp 
atmosphere inside the house. Tomatoes require 
warmth, but it must be dry, moving warmth, 
not in a saturated atmosphere. 

Orohard-house.— Trees which require re¬ 
potting should have attention before the leaves 
fall, as then the roots will begin work at once, 
and the new soil will to some extent be occupied 
before winter. If the trees are not plunged 
ontside the pots should be protected with litter 
before frost comes. The soil in the pots must 
not be permitted to get dust-dry, and the trees 
should be syringed reffularly as long as the 
bright weather iMts to aeep the foliage on as 
long as possible. 

Gold-frames.— These are, or should be, 
full of such winter-blooming plants asCjcIamens, 
Primulas, Cinerarias, Bouvardias, etc. No 
shade will be requited now, but free ventilation 
should be given to harden the foliage. The 
watering must be carefully done; if a ^ntgets 
too much water now its career will not to a j 
prosperous one. At the same time, enough | 
water should be given to ke^ the roots in a | 
healthy, active condition. The syringe may 
still be used on Cyclamens in bright days just to 
dew over the foliage. 

Window gardening.— Fuchsias which 
have done flowering place outside to ripen. 
Less water will be required for most things now, 
especially Cacti and Zonal ** Geraniums the 
last-named turn sickly if overwatered at this 
season, and Cacti must be kept dry in winter. 
Campanulas iu hanging-baskets are still flower¬ 
ing freely. Tuberous Begonias as they go out 
of bloom will be better outside. Cuttmgs of 
Fuchsias, Myrtles, and all kinds of ‘‘Gera¬ 
niums ” may still be taken and inserted in pots 
of sandy soil. Repot Palms if they require 
more root space. 

Oatdoor garden. —The Japanese Anem¬ 
ones are useful autumn flowers. They com¬ 
mence to flower iu August, and continue till 
the autumn frosts out them off. They have 
black, fleshy roots, which strike deeply into the 
earth, and consequently when other things are 
suffering severely from drought the Japanese 
Anemones look happy and comfortable, and 
their propagation is extremely easy. If a large 
stock is wanted to naturalise in the wilderness, 
out up a few of the black roots into small 
pieces, and sow them in boxes like seeds, and 
every bit will form a plant. When the lawn is 
the colour of the gravel path, and crimps under 
our feet as you walk across, it is pleasant to 
ave a few trees on or near it to laok cool and 
green, and in many gardens even the trees have 
a scorched, burnt-up look. Limes are losing 
their foliage. Even the Birch in our dry soil 
appears to be soffering; but we have compensa¬ 
tions in the Lawson Cypress. The Atlantic 
and Lebanon Cedars and Uie golden tint of the 
Arbor-vitsei and other goloen-leaved shrubs 
are brighter where the sites were prepared pro¬ 
perly. 

Fmit garden.— Summer pruning, not yet 
finished, should have prompt attention. Omb 
up all old aud useless fruit-trees, and prepare 
sites for young ones. When old wall trees are 
removed It wiU be better to remove all the old 
exhausted soil 5 feet square, and fill in with fresh 
soil from another part of the garden. Unless 
fresh loam can be had from outside, do not use 
aay manure, except as a mulch, after the trees 
are planted. Root-prouing, if required, may be 
done during Saptember to one side of the tree 
only, the other side of the roots to be pruned in 
a year or two. Open a trench half round the 
trees, and 2 feet from the trunk, or more, in 
the case of any large trees. The trench shoul I 


be 2 feet wide, and deep enough to get under 
the roots. Undermine the ball so as to out all 
roots descending vertically. In filling up the 
trench ram the soil in firmly. Those who have 
a crop of fruit will realise good prices this 
season. Green Gages are worth twelve shillings 
a bushel in our district, and other varieties are 
selling well. Victorias are bearing well, and 
those who have planted this kind freely will 
have their reward this year. The same remark 
applies to Lord Grosvenor and other Codlin 
Apples. Qaarrendens are selling in ths chops 
at sixpence per pound. 

Vegetable garden.— Transplant early 
Cikbbages as soon as the plants are large enough. 
These commonly follow the Onions, with just a 
light sprinkling of soot and a deep hoeing or 
light forking. Cabbaees do beet when planted 
in rather firm land, it sufficiently manured for 
the previous crop, which is usually done for 
Onions. Draw drills 2 feet apart, and ret the 
plants 18 inches apart in the drills. But for the 
earliest crop we always plant a patch of EUam’s 
or some other good early kind on a warm 
border 10 inches apart, to be encouraged to heart 
early by tying up, and the stems are pulled up 
as soon as the hearts are out. Land for thm 
crop will, of course, be in good heart, and will 
be well trodden if at all light. Plant out plenty 
of hardy kinds of Lettuces on warm borders. 
The ground must be moistened before planting 
unless rain comes. Make up a series of Mush¬ 
room-beds in the house as fast sis the manure 
can be obtained. Continue to earth up Celery, 
Leeks, and Cardoons. Harvest the main Onioa 
crop. Onions will keep well in bunches, and 
hung up to the rafters in a cool shed. Lift all 
Potatoes as soon as the skins are set. If there 
comes much rain supertnbering will t«ke place. 

E. Hobday. 


THB ooMmo wnn work. 

ExtrcuUa from a Garden Diary, 

September i/fA..—Sowed Bath Cos Lettuce on 
warm border to plant out in spring. Made up 
Mushroom-bed in house, and watered beds out¬ 
side with warm water. Planted out Cabbages 
after Onions. Thinned early-sown winter 
Soinach. Looked over Peaches on walls from 
which the fruit has been gathered, and out all 
the old bearing shoots. 

Septemf)er 12th.—Qave the Raspberries a final 
thinning out, and tied the eanes looeely 
together to prevent abrasion from the wind. 
Thinned out Tomatoes under glass. The plants 
in one early house are showing blossoms freely 
en the young shoots thrown out by the old 
stems. These have been stopped and trained 
for winter fruiting. We have had good oropj 
in this way. 

September 13th —Gathered seeds of various 
kinds of annuals and other flowers. A lot of 
selected ripe Tomatoes have been placed on one 
side for seeds. Daring the last two or three 
nights rats have been giving trouble in Tomato- 
houses. Traps have been tried, and found not 
speedy enough, so tried poison (phosphorus 
paste spread over bread and batter), which 
appears to have settled them. 

8eptemJ)er IJith. —^Put in cuttings of Pentste- 
mons and Antirrhinums, the latter selectiou 
from a lot of good seedlings. As a rule, sve do 
not take cuttings from Antirrhinums, as seed¬ 
lings f romagood st rain are good enough. Wa*ps 
are getting troablesome in spite of precaution 
taken to having bottles of syrup about. Shall 
have to hunt up and destroy the nests near. 

September 15lh. —Planted in boxes a lot of 
Narcissus bulbs for forcing. There is a good 
deal of work now in tying Chrysanthemums. 
The buds of incurved kinds have, for the most 
part, been selected. Planted out l^nks from ent- 
tius beds Potted a lot of young Palms from the 
seed-boxes. Moved pot Vin?B to open air to 
complete ripening. 

September 16th —Shifted on early rooted 
Pelargonium catting i. Picked flower-buds from 
winter-flowering Zonal “Geraniums.” Potted 
up 8 ilvias and Eapatorinms and plaoed uoder 
the shade of a wall to be syringed daily. Lifted 
Potatoes and stored in pits. Thinned the 
growth of Dahlias aud tied to seoure from winds. 
Looked oyer bqdded Roses to loosen ties. 

CORNEL UN -RSITY 
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neglected. If the pUnta are planted in the 
autumn I prefer to cut them back rather hard 
the first year, say to within 18 inches of the 
ground, but when spring planting is adopted it 
IS advisable to merely take the points off the 
growths. I like plants upon the seMling Brier, or 
I on their own roots, the former preferrM, except- 
I ingin the case of the free-growing summer kinds, 
which should be upon their 
own roots. As to varieties, 
there is a multitudinous 
array to select from. It 
must be remembered these 
arches are usually very 
much exposed, consequently 
kinds should be selected 
according to the locality. 

; Where a profusion of bloom 

quick covering is aimed 
At, the Ayrshire and Ever- 
tribe should be selected 
^ ^ together with the Rambler 

R^s, notably Crimson 
Rambler and Aglaia Many 
of the Tea and Noisette ti i be 
J are well adapted for arches, 
H but they never are quite so 
ehowy as the Ayrebires, al- 
'I though the quality of flower 
is far superior, and iha sea 
son is much prolonged. 

' Where more than one arch 
is desired I would recom- 
ni^Qd the alternate planting 
of a summer-flowering and 
autumnal kind. Rosa. 


best of soils will rarely put them right. Pro¬ 
bably, the heavy clay in the soil has hindered 
their progress. Clay is an excellent material to 
mix with loam, providing it has been pulverised 
by the action o^air or frost. As the plants are 
so weakly are they worth transplanting? If 
there is a fair quantity cf fibrous roots, and 
these are white when scraped with the finger¬ 
nail, then you may transplant and reason^ly 
expect the trees to grow well, otherwise we 
should advise you to procure new stock. When 
replanting trench the ground well, but leave 
the clay at the bottom. If this is broken up to 
allow water to escape it will be quite sufficient. 
Work in some decayed cow-dung or stable- 
manure. In planting either Standards or 
bushes it will repay you to have some prepared 
soil ready, so that when the time ariives you 
may give each plant about a peck of this com¬ 
post. We prefer for the purpose two parts 
loam, one part one-year-old manure, one part 
leaf-soil, and about a 48 pot full of bone-meal to 
each barrowful of soil. M'x this well together 
and pass it through a half-inch sieve. When 
this is allowed to filter in among the fine roots 
the result is very soon manifest, for the new 
rootlets have something congenial to lay hold 
of. If the weather continues dry when the 
time arrives for planting, the holes should be 
opened and thoroughly soaked with water a 
day or two before planting. Then when the 
plant is placed in position with tho compost 
alluded to above, another watering should be 
given prior to returning the ordinary soil that 
completes the operation of planting. 


ROSES UPON ARCHES. 

There is probably no better means of display¬ 
ing the beauties of some of the rambling Roses 
than upon arches. Provided the structures are 
fairly wide and not too low, such arches can be 


Rose The Bride as 
a climber {Qarrant) — 
Yes, you can certainly train 
this lovely Rose as a climber. 
Its parent, Catherine Mer- 
met, is often used for this 
purpose, and there is little 
or no difference in growth between the two 
kinds. Of course, you will not expect it to 
ramble like Mar^chal Niel, and for small houses 
this is very desirable, for they produce too much 
shade if trained upon the roof. In a year or 
two The Bride would be upon the roof if 
required ; but it would not make the amount of 
growth in a season as Maidchal Niel does, con¬ 
sequently there would be less impediment to 


OPEN-AIR GRAPES. 

Royal Muscadine is an interesting Grape, as it 
can be grown readily, and on this account my 
note will concern cultural details. I am aware 
few varieties can be grown in this country on the 
open wall without a certain amount of care, 
and though Grapes can be well ripened they are 
often left to chance, whereas, if thinned, much 
better results would follow. The variety illus¬ 
trated is more commonly known as the Royal 
Muscadine, and I think it is a better name, 
being more easily pronounced, and it is certainly 
one, if not the best fcr open wall culture. I 
am aware that the Buckland Sweetwater runs 
it close, but the latter is not so richly flivoured, 


an arch From a photograph by Mr. W. G. Woods, 
North Grimston House, York. 


m ule one of ths most attractive featores in the 
garden when enveloped with a profusion of 
blossom similar to that depicted in the illustra 
tion. 1 have seen many fine arches ppani iog 
the walks of kitchen gardens. This is, of oourbC, 
owing to the more fertile condition of the s nl. 
But many readers of Gardksino Illustrated 
have no division of kitchen and flower garden. 
One has always the power, however, ofaffird- 
iog some good soil preparatory to planting such 
Rises wherever the arches are wanteol It 
must be remembered the plants are practically 
stationary when once planted. It is not practi¬ 
cable to periodically transplant as in the case 
of Standard and bush Roses, consequently the 
soil should be dug deeply, and, if reedful, 
drainage afforded. I am confident if planters 
would afford some meadow loam to the ordinary 
soil, say three or four barrowsful for each plant, 
they would be more than repaid by the splendid 
growth resulting. In the way of manure an 
annual dressing in the autumn of farm-yard 
dung should be applied. The rain would carry 
down some of the fertilising properties, and in 
the spring it could be forkea in. A handful of 
bone-meal for each plant is also of much assist¬ 
ance if this is evenly distributed and covered 
with soil in the spring. 

If a dry spring good waterings are very help¬ 
ful, but mere sprinklings are of no use. After 
each application the surface should be hoed so 
that the soil is kept loose for a depth of 2 inches 
or 3 inches. When growth is well advanced 
liquid-manure is very helpful if applied about 
once a week until flower-buds are well 
developed. 

As to pruning Roses upon arches, I consider 
the best time for the summer-flowering tribe 
(that is those kinds which only blossom once 
in the year) is to remove the old growths 
immediately after flowering. This enables the 
young wo<M to become well matured, which 
resulus in a better blossoming next season. 
With the autumnal-flowering tribe, one or two 
of the very oldest growths may he entirely cut 
aw^ after first flowering, but not all. It is 
well to retain a few, which will provide a late 
blossoming fr )m the laterals that have already 
flowered. This plan of removing the old wood 
of more than two vears old, and retaining the 
young, vig roas shoots, is one that is certain 
to keep the plant in a Jiealthy, free power¬ 
ing state, prcvidingi^lUe.-.rootH 


of The Bride. This would bring 
it up on t he roof or wall quicker, 
and standard Briers budded with 
Tea Roses always give us our 
best blossoms. 

Half - Standard Rose 
producing crippled blos- 

-The puny 


BOms (Amateur). 
variety produces gfowiog crim- 

son blossoms. It appears more ^ 

green-centred flowers last sea- 
son and thia year the petals 

some^aoil^u^n ita^roota, ^then 
be of much benefit. Replant 

your tree in the manner advised The Royal Muscadine or Chasselas de Fontainebleau Grape, 

in our reply to “ A. B.” last 
week. Defer pruning until the 
end of March, then cut back to 

dormant eyes. the Royal Muscadine having a peculiar ar 

Four-year-old IStandards not thrlv- when fully developed that others lack. It 
ing (Enquirer ),—These trees, which have free bearing and ripens so well that it 
been planted three years and are only producing valuable amateurs’ Grape. In a note a 
small blossoms, are certainly not in a congenial weeks ago I briefly touched upon the Or 
sell unless they were weaklings at the com- most suitable for amateurs, and stro 
menoement. If a start is not made with well- advised the Royal Muscadine. Though of 
rooted, vigorous young Standard Roses, the years the Vine, as an open wall fruit, has ] 
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much neglected, we have no need to discard it, as 
few plants are more beautiful as climbers, and 
they may be made most useful. The variety here 
illustrated has some half-dozen names, and, of 
course, Chasselas de Fontainebleau suggests 
French origin, and in that country it is largely 
grown for the Paris restaurants. Many call it 
the White Sweetwater, but it is distinct from 
the Common Sweetwater of the French, being a 
better Grape, with larger berry and bunch. It 
is the same variety as the Amber Muscadine and 
White Muscadine. This variety having a goodly 
number of names shows its popularity, as there 
can be no doubt that it is the best Sweetwater 
Grape for general culture. 

The berries are quite round, and when fully 
ripe transparent, having a thin skin and short 
stalk. It is valuable on account of its keeping 
a good time after being fully ripe. There is no 
belter variety for a cool-house than this; indeed, 
in my opinion it is much superior to the Buck- 
land Swtet water for an unheated vinery, and its 
good quality should make it a favourite 
amateurs’ variety. A few years ago in the mid¬ 
land counties I saw some of the best bunches of 
this variety in a mixed amateur’s house, with 
plants underneath, that would have done 
credit in the best gardens of the country, and 
the grower told me it was always good ; 
the only difficulty was to cut away sufficient 
bunches to prevent injury to the Vines. I am 
aware all amateurs have not glass, but a great 
many could grow the Royal Muscadine to per¬ 
fection on their dwelling, say a west or south 
aspect. At the present time 1 have an excellent 
cluster on an east wall, and the plants never 
fail. 1 do not advise this position, as in a wet 
sunless autumn ripening i« difficult and the 
berries crack, but on a warmer spot they finish 
wfll. 1 am aware it is not even necessary to 
give wall protection in the more favoured parts 
of the country, but as far north as Scotland this 
variety is excellent on a west wall. Many 
Grape-vines on dwellings are left too much alone, 
neither the buds nor leaves thinned, and if one 
Itaves Vines to chance under glass the results 
would be similar. 1 would strongly advise 
more attention to culture—this is the point 
often at fault, not the seasons. Those who can 
grow this variety on a wall or dwelling will bo 
well repaid by the crop, and not crop only, but 
charming foUage too. VV. 


STRAWBERRIES IN CASKS. 

(In reply to “Clanach.”) 

This somewhat unnatural method of culture for 
Strawberries seems, to use a common phrase, to 
have ** caught on,” probably because it is rather 
novel, and, to use a gardener’s phrase, is rather 
toyish. But there are so many persons who 
cannot, from lack of means, garden as the paid 
professional does in good gardens, having pro¬ 
bably poor soil or very limited areas and means, 
who think the practice of growing Strawberry 
plants in tuba a very simple one, and such as 
they can readily manage in even the most 
restricted areas. Now you have an oil cask ; 
your first work must be to bum out some of the 
oil wich which che wood is so saturated. That 
needs great care. Stand the tub in an open 
place, the open top upwards, then put in a 
torn newspaper or some straw or shavings, and 
drop in a lighted match or piece of paper ; very 
quickly there will be a great body of fire and 
name in the tub, and in about three minutes all 
the oil on the inner surface of the wood will 
have been consumed. Then when it has so far 
burnt, at once turn the cask bottom upwards, 
and the smoke bottled in will kill the flames. 
When the tub is cool it will be as well to give 
the inside a good scrubbing round with a birch- 
broom to remove the charred surface. Then 
laying the tub on its side, mark out round 
it and 9 inches apart, b?ginnirg a foot from the 
bottom, rings with a piece of chalk ; let these 
rings be 'S inchss in diameter. Then mark 
another seiie^ of rings, not to come exictly over 
the other, 10 inches above, and if there be 
height enough in your cask get a third circle of 
rings. Then you must get these out out by a 
carpenter with a circular saw, and have the 
edges inside and out neatly bevelled off. Also 
have several holes an inch in diameter bored in 
the b ittom for drainage. The next course is to 
stand the tub on its bottom, and to put into it 
3 inches of coarse|l!Mde,on that sime pieces of 
Digitized by 


turf. Grass downwards, and then fill up to the 
first series of holes with good loam, or the heat 
garden soil you have, in which is mixed some 
old hot-bed or well-decayed manure, at the rate 
of one fifth ; some soot may also be ^ded. Let 
this soil be pressed down firm, so that it will 
not unduly settle later when the tub is filled. 
Then the Strawberry plants of any good variety, 
such as Royal Sovereign, Sir j. Paxton, or 
President, should be introduced. These should 
properly have been layered into small pots, and 
by the time required be strong and well rooted. 
Failing these strong young plants must be lifted 
from the ground wilh good balls of soil and 
roots attacned. These have to be introduced, 
roots foremost, into the holes, and, of course, 
on their sides, the roots being inside and the 
plants outside. When each of the holes in the 
circle are filled in this way, then more soil must 
be put in, some being pressed closely round the 
roots of each plant, well filling op each of the 
holes, then soil is added until level with the 
next series of holes, and the process of planting 
is repeated, and the same is done in the case of 
the third circle of holes, if there be such. 
Finally, a few plants may be put in on the edge 
of the top when the cask is quite full. If the 
soil used is fairly moist, but of course not wet, 
water will not be required fora couple of weeks, 
when a good soaking should be given, well 
moistening the whole nody of soil. That will 
suffice a long time. The tub should not be stood 
in a very < x posed place, yet quite in the open, 
and not under trees, also about once a week the 
shaded side should be turned to the sun. If the 
winter be dry an occasional watering will be 


must have had to contend against London fog. 
It appears to me Plums do not suffer as much 
when in bloom from this evil as Peaches. Plums 
are all alike so far as 1 could observe from the 
crop, as all the trees were heavily loaded. 
Neither were the kinds grown the most vigorous, 
seeing that many were of the Gage type. The 
following were a few of the best known ; Jeffer¬ 
son’s, Kirk’s, CJoe’s Golden Drop, Transparent 
Gage, McLaulin’s Gage, and many others of the 
same class. Some may think that this may be 
an exceptional crop for the first year. This is 
not so, as they have gone on in this way for 
several years. Whfn looking over these it 
occurred to me that Plum-growing in pots ought 
to be more generally adopted by those living in 
or near large towns, as there are many who 
could grow them in this way in their small 
gardens, but could not plant them out. When 
grown as bush trees they are apt to suffer from 
root-growth being too strong ; not so, however, 
in pots. Many readers have a garden large 
enough to grow six or more in this way, and 
these could be plunged in the soil beside the 
garden path, and if birds were troublesome 
could be netted in winter to prevent the buds 
being destroyed. This would be a proBtable 
way, as when set the trees could be placed under 
glass if early fruits were desired. J. Crook. 


THE HYBRID WATER LILIES. 

We have on previous occasions described the 
hybrid Water Lilies (Nymphaeas), of which 
there are now a large number, big flowers of 
wonderful colours floating upon the watei’s 



Flowers of the common white Water Lily. 


needful. Frost will not harm the plants, but 
during very hard weather the tub may be worked 
into a more sheltered position. If the plant 
when put out be strong enough to have made 
good crowns, then they will all bloom and fruit 
the following season. If they bo small, few, or 
none, may do so, and the tubs will have to be 
kept for a second year to get fruit. We are far 
from being assured that the result repa 3 sthe 
trouble, but anyone trying the plan should 
take some pains if they wish for success. 

- lo your issue of Autj. 6th " Wychwood ” asks a 

question of “ ElUsborouah Rectory," re " Strawberries in 
casks," page 297. If “ Wychwood " would get the Daily 
Gtaphicol July 20th, he would get a better account of 
how to grow Strawberries in casks than given by “ Rector." 
—W. W. Vaughan. 


PLUM GROWING IN POTS IN A 
LONDON GARDEN. 

Most readers will agree with me that within 
two miles of Charing Cross is not altogether a 
good place to grow fruit satisfactorily. One 
evening in early June I paid a visit to South j 
Lodge, Regents Park. On going through the 
gardens amonpt other things that impressed 
me was the splendid collection of Plum-trees in 
pots. These were in 12-inch pots, and the trees 
from 5 feet to 6 feet high, and thoroughly well 
grown, and no one could wish for a finer crop of 
fruit. The trees were in a three-quarter span 
house, and were required to ripen somewhat 
early. Seeing they must have been under glass 
at the flowering period, to be in this stage when 
1 saw them they must have received caieful 
attention in the setting; the more so as they i 


surface. As regards long and Eucceseiona 
blooming, the new hybrids are far ahead cf even 
• he best hardy kinds hitherto in cultivation. 
They are quite as early as our native vhite 
Water Lily, and, though beginning on equal 
terms, they outlast it altogether, producing 
flowers as long as sun is sufficient and water 
warm enough to enable them to open. Water 
Lilies are gaining in importance yearly. Ir 
addition to the new kinds, splendid in size and 
varied in colour, already sent out, there are 
others to follow, and no one can say where the 
end will be. Those who have facilities for their 
growth ought to grow them, and the winter is a 
good time to make preparations, so that at the 
proper planting time, which is the months of 
April and May, everything may be ready for 
dropping the plants into their appointed places. 
The plants want nothing better to grow in than 
the natural mud deposit of lakes and ponds. 
To see the delicate colour of the new and noble 
Lilies they want to bo placed where the eye 
can see into them; therefore they should be 
not far from the margin of the water. To grow 
them well a bank of rich mud should be 
gathered together, and if there is an abundant 
deposit at the bottom, the water might be 
let off and the mud collected at the sides 
where it is proposed to put the plants. A great 
depth of water is not required—in fact, it is 
rather against the plants unless they are 
large and strong. A clear foot of water above 
the surface of the mud is ample for even the lar^st 
and strongest growing kinds, and they thus feel 
the influence of the sun, which brings .y*®™ 
quickly into ffawer^ I Even the many artificial 
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ponds that abound in gardens may be tolerated 
tor the future if those who have them will see 
that they are filled with the new Water Lilies. 
These, if the bottom is of concrete or asphalte, 
must have banks or mounds of soil made for 
the plants, and the winter is the beat time 
to do the work. If such preparations as 
are really necessary to their permanent well¬ 
being are made in winter, lakes and ponds 
will be refilled by the winter rains, and 
all that has to be done in spring is to put the 
plants into some old wicker-baskets with some 
soil to keep them from floating and sink them 
where they are to crow. It matters not how 
old the baskets are if they hold together for the 
planting. Water Lilies may bo planted as soon 
as the mud banks are made, provided there are 
strong plants in the place or friends are going 
to supply them, but the advice hero given 
applies to newly-purchased plants. The advan¬ 
tage of procuring them in spring is that a grow¬ 
ing season is before them, and the danger of 
loss is considerably minimised. The greatest 
enemy to young growing plants is the grub of 
the caddis-fly, which fastens on to the leaf¬ 
stalks and feeds on them till they are eaten 
asunder. Strong plants are proof against it, 
but young ones may be further weakened by the 
loss of all their leaves, although they generally 
grow again in July when the grub ceases to be 
troublesome by changing its state. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Silkworm rearers (A Beginner).—! 
should advise you to write to W. Watkins, 
Entomologist, Eastbourne, who would most 
likely be able to supply you, or to tell you 
where you can get them. If you were in 
London you would probably find that some of 
the shops that sell birds, etc., in the vicinity of 
Seven Dials would have them for sale, but I 
cinnot give you any particular address, nor can 
I tell you the price. As you do not give the 
least idea of the purpose for which you want the 
silkworms, it is impossible to advise you as to 
the number you would require.—G. S. S. 

Diseased Apples (H, S., A Reader oj 
“ Gardening)* and J. Lewis ).—The Apple is 
attacked by the caterpillar of the Codlin-moth 
(Uarpocapsa pomonella). When once the cater¬ 
pillar haa gained entrance to the fruit there is 
nothing to be done to save it. The moths lay 



just at the time when the caterpillar is full 
grown ; the latter then makes its way out to 
the trunk of the tree, up which it climbs, and 
under the shelter of the rough bark, or in some 
crack in the bark, it spins a light cocoon 
round itself and becomes a chrysalis. To 
prevent the caterpillars crawling up the stems of 


Half expanded flower of Nymphtea Marliacea carnea. 


trees in June or at the beginning of July at the 
latest, bands in which the caterpillars may hide 
should be fastened round the trees about 1 foot 
from the ground. Ordinary hay-bands wound 
tightly three times round the stem are as good 
as anything, or pieces of old sacking, canvas, 
etc , out into strips about 8 inches wide and 
folded in half, and then in half again, with a wire 
or string in the double fold, tightly fastened 
round the stem, with the second fold nearest the 
bark. These bands should bs loosened and 
examined every week, and any caterpillars or 
chrysalides found in or under them destroyed, 
or sacking or some other material should be 


rstrawberry evolution.— My beds are 
now full of fruit, but owing to the severe 





Hybrid Water Lilies. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


their eggs on the young fruit just as the petals spread closely round the sUms early in the drought the fruits are small. Tho£o I send 

have falTen, more often than not in the eye of winter, and all the loose bark. Moss, etc., be were picked from the plants that have 

the Apple. As soon as the caterpillar has scraped off, and carefully collected from the already given a good crop during June, 

hatched, it makes its vayt into the centre of sacking and burnt. When the Apples that are and the first runners are commencing to 

the fruit, and feeds on jme pii^ud yoM |3)his attacked fall they should bo picked up as soon bloom.—I. Goody, Belcharkp Pauls, ClarCf 
generally causes the A]^daJt»-mil pi^notwely, as possible, so that the oaterpillars may not Suffolk. UNIVERSITY 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW QARDENINQ. 

HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 

Ls the aooompanying out we are shown a few 
flower - heads of a white herbaoeous Phlox 
arranged with sprays of Gypsophila paniculata, 
the latter being one of the most useful acces¬ 
sories for almost every description of floral 
arrangement. Herbaceous Phloxes of decided 
colours are most valuable both in the garden 
and for indoor decoration ; but too many varie¬ 
ties containing shades of washed-out purple and 
dingy pink and magenta in their blo^oms are 
to be found in cultivation. All such should be 
discarded, and only those whose flowers are of 
sound colour grown. Of bright-coloured varie¬ 
ties Etna, whose hue approaches a salmon- 
scarlet in which there is a suspicion of orange, 
can scarcely be beaten for eflect, though there 
are many varieties that are of bright crimson 
tints. Of the whites Jeanne d’Aro is one of the 
best, and some of the whites with coloured eyes 
and clear pinks are well 
worthy a place in the border, 
and are equally satisfactory 
as cut-flowers. The culture 
of herbaceous Phloxes is ex¬ 
tremely simple, since they 
grow well in any good garden 
soil if given a top-dressing of 
rich compost every spring. 

They are easily propagated 
by division of the roots, and 
may also be raised by cuttings 
and from seed. 


is a good proportion. An addition of leaf- 
mould and road-scrapings, together with a 
certain proportion of sea-sand, would doubt¬ 
less improve your soil, but the top spit of 
pMture land, if you could procure it, would be 
still better. Tbe bulb that you forward shows 
no signs of the Madonna Lily disease, but even 
when the flower-stems are absolutely ruined by 
this epidemic the bulbs often give the appear¬ 
ance of being in the best of health, except that 
their roots are sometimes badly develops. If 
your Lilies were attacked by the disease it wsis 
evidently but a very slight visitation. In 
severe oases good has accrued from lifting the 
bulbs immediately the stems have died down, 
and roasting them in the sun from four to six 
weeks before replanting. 

Taber OOB Begonias (Nie).—The treat¬ 
ment of young Begonias varies considerably in 
private gardens and market growing establish¬ 
ments, for in the latter, where they are grown 
by thoueands, they are in many cases not put 
into pots at all, but the seed is sown in pans or 


Herbaceous Phloxes in a vase. From a photograph b\' Mr. Metcalf, 
Mill House, Halifax. 


Various queries an¬ 
swered (E. S. Hughes).— 

The Stephanotis may be 
pruned as soon as its flower- 
1 >g season is concluded. It 
is not necessary to cut it hard 
back, all the pruning that is 
needful being to remove 
straggling growths and any 
shoots that cannot be con¬ 
veniently trained on the 
allotted space. Mealy-bug is 
a very ditiicult pest to rid a 
house of when it has once 
effected a lodgment, and 
even the most persistent cam¬ 
paign against it will not effect 
a complete clearance in a 
short space of time. Constant 
watch must be kept, and 
whenever a mealy-nug is 
observed it must be at once 
destroyed, and in time your 
pUnts may be able to boast a 
clean bill of health. You 
may syringe the Stephanotis 
with an emulsion composed 
of one wineglassful of paraffia 
to a gallon of water, three 
ounces of Gifehurst-compound 
to a gallon of water, or some 
other insecticide. The indi¬ 
vidual insects may be killed 
by touching them with a 
paint-brush dipped in spirits 
of wine or benzoline, and all the wood¬ 
work and stone-woik of the house should have 
a good scrubbing with a strong solution of 
paraffin and water, and afterwards receive a 
coat of paint or whitewash. Your best plan 
would be to clear the house out and proceed as 
we have advised, going over each plant and 
carefully eradicating eve^ mealy-bug to be seen 
before replacing them. Then you must exercise 
a diligent daily scrutiny, and wherever one of 
the insects is to be seen it must be at once 
touched with the lethal brush. It is only by 
continual watchfulness that this pest can be 
successfully combated, and neglect of these pre¬ 
cautions for a fortnight or so will often serve 
to re-establish it in Ml its former virulence. If 
it is necessary to prune a Bougainvillea this 
operation should be carried out after it has 
finished flowering, but there is no reason for 
pruning it unless the growths are unduly 
crowded. If your soil is infested with wire- 
worm you had better give it a dressing of gas- 
lime, but if you put this on now von will have 
to defer planting ^utCMnatic^'fe ^ until the 
spring. A dresslggji^^'f i the rod 


boxes, and as soon as large enough to handle 
they are pricked off into larger boxes or frames, 
fill^ with light rich soil, and when they have 
reached the stage indicated by “Nie” they are 
fit for planting out in open-air beds, made up of 
leaf-mould, peat, and sand, and kept shaded 
and watered until they sre well established. 
After this they need little attention beyond 
surface stirring the soil, and plenty of water in 
such seasons as the present; and certainly they 
make much finer tubers in open-air beds than 
they do with any kind of pot culture under glass, 
and the tubers will be Itoth sounder and start 
more freely in spring than those hurried on in 
heated glass-houses. Respecting the cause of 
Begonia bloom shanking, or dropping off pre¬ 
maturely, it may arise from a variety of causes, 
but is certainly more prevalent in such as are 
grown in pots under glass than in those in open- 
air beds. Consequently, when grown as pot 
plants under glass, an abundance of fresh air is 
absolutely necessary. As they require a great 
deal of water to keep the soil uniformly moist 
plenty of drainage must be given, for the least 
stagnant moisture is fatal to the minute root¬ 


lets, and shading from very bright sunshine in 
such scorching weather as we have had of late 
must be given if the blooms are to last a reason¬ 
able time. Fixed shadings should be avoided, 
as abundance of light is necessary at all stages 
of growth. Exceptional seasons need excep¬ 
tional means to combat them, and a few da>b’ 
cooler weather will probably stop the blouin 
dropping.—J. Groom, Oosport. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM. 

This Lily and its varieties are amongst the most 
useful flowers thatan amateur gardener can invest 
in, for they need no artifleial heat to keep them 
through the winter or to bring their flowers to 
perfection in the summer. They naturally come 
into bloom at a time when, as a rule, there is a 
scarcity of flowers in the conservatory. There 
are several varieties of this useful Lily, but the 
pure white form, called album, 
id a very strong grower, and 
forms fine large bulbs, also 
rubrum, the red-spotted form, 
which is the most largely 
grown. In the South of 
England it flourishes well in 
ojMn-air beds. The plan we 
adopt is to procure the bulbs 
in October or November, and 
pot them at once. Some good 
turfy soil, with a little rotten 
manure and sand, suits them 
well, and one bulb should be 
plao^ in a 6 inch or 7 inch 
pot, and three bulbs in one 
that is 10 inches in diameter. 
In potting, place tho bulbs 
low down in the pots and only 
just cover with soil, eo as to 
leave plenty of space for top- 
dressing in the spring. As 
soon as the flower - spike 
pashes up roots are formed on 
the stem, and these should be 
covered with good rich soil, sc 
that the roots may strengthen 
the flower-ste ms. Plunge the 
pots during the winter in 
Cocoa-fibre in a cold-frame, 
covering to exclude frost. As 
the plants grow in spring they 
should be kept as close as 
possible to tbe glass, and 
abundance of air given at all 
stages of their growth. They 
may be set in the open air at 
midsummer, and by putting a 
few in the greenhouse in suo- 
oeis'on a much longer di-'play 
of bloom may be secured than 
if all are pla^d under glass at 
one time. 

J. G , Gosport. 


Violets and red-spider 

(K. O ).—The reason that 
young Violet plants a^ in 
the spring, let at 10 inches 
or 12 inches apart is that, if satisfactory 
growth is made daring the summer, the 
plants, even if all runners are removed as 
soon as they form, will nesirly touch one 
another by the time they are lifted at the 
end of September. In the case mentioned by 
you, where they were planted thicker than this, 
and have already covered the soil with their 
foliage, the reason for their immunity from red- 
spider is evidently due to the fact that the 
ground, being sheltered by foliage, the evapora¬ 
tion of moisture wm not so rapid as in the bed, 
where a considerable portion of the soil was 
exposed to the rays of the sun. If, however, a 
mulching of well-rotted manure had been 
applied to the surface of this bed daring the 
month of June, when the soil was damp, either 
from rain or from watering, the moisture wculJ 
have been oonserved equally as well as in the 
case of the other bed, especially if the mulching 
was kept in a loose condition. This summer 
mulching has been oonstsmtly advocated in 
articles upon Violet culture in these columns, 
ajid is of inestimable value in dry searons like 
I the present, since it,prevents evaporalicm, and, 
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with the help of periodical waterinss, usoally 
prevents the occiurence of red-spider. The 
Bordeaux-mixture may be syringea or sponged 
off the leaves of the Chrysanthemums forty- 
eight hours or so after it hM been applied. 


A CLIMBER-CLAD HOUSE. 

The custom of covetiag bare walls with flower¬ 
ing and other climbers is one that commends itself 
at once to the artistic eve. By this means un¬ 
lovely surfaces of bald masonry are rendered 
beautiful by a wealth of starry flower-trails, 
soft tints of green or, perhaps, by the crimson¬ 
ing foliage of the Virginian Creeper. In the 
annexed cut we are shown the decorative effects 
produced by the employment of one of the best 
of our spring-flowering climbers, the Mountain 
Clematis (C. montana), which, having ascended 
the supnorts of the verandah, 1^ almost 
shrouds its eloping, tiled roof with verdure and 
blossom, and, climoing to the eaves, has framed 
the upper windows in a deep setting of ivory- 
white star-flowers. Many other flowering 
climbers are every whit as beautiful as that 
which is the subject of the accompanying pic¬ 
ture; the Wistiria with its long, lavender 


there are other flowering climbers that may not 
be used with impunity in less favoured districts; 
Clianthus punioeus, the Lobster-claw plant, 
with its large and strangely-fashioned blossoms 
of vivid crimson sometimes painting the whole 
side of a house with bright colour; Bignonia 
radicans, old plants of which now, in mid- 
August, afford a gorgeous display with their 
sheets of brilliant orange-scarlet and man^ other 
tender or half-hardy subjects. Of climbers, 
whose value lies in their foliage, there are the 
Vines, the leafage of some of which assumes 
beautiful autumnal colouring; the Virginian 
Creepers, with the glowing tints of scarlet that 
their fading foliage exhibits ; Aristolochia Sipho, 
with its immense leaves, and Ivy that mantles 
many a church tower and tottering ruin with 
verdant beauty. 8. W. F. 


Making a “rockery** (F. F. Andrews). 
—We presume that by the term “rookery* 
you mean a “rook garden.” The word 
“rookery ’* suggests nothing but a collection of 
stones, which, in truth, is all that it often is ; 
whereas “ rock garden ” implies a spot where 
fair, rock-loving flowers may be seen to the 


construction proceeds, arranging the rock sur¬ 
faces so that they may afford congenial crannies 
between them, filled with gritty soil, in which 
the roots of the alpines may run for a distance 
of some feet until they find the cool and moist 
bed of soil that lies beneath and behind the 
stones, while their foliage and flowers are 
enjoying the full strength of the sun’s rays. 
R(^k gardens should be gardens of flowers and 
not of rocks, and therefore a preponderance of 
the latter and over-much broken-up rockwork 
should be avoided. Kooks are present not for 
their own value, but that they may act as 
natural accessories to the beauty of the flowering 
plants, affording here and there an artistic 
foil by their rugged forms for the soft loveliness 
of the floral gems with which they are associ¬ 
ated, and which should spread a veil of colour 
over and between their surfaces, even as in 
their native lands they paint the rock ledges 
with bright colour. 

Planting Oalochorti (MissN. McNeill). 
—The best time for planting Oalochorti is 
during the month of October. Good drainage 
should be provided for the bed, which should, if 
possible, be backed by a south wall, and be 
raised somewhat above the level of the sur- 



A Clematis-covered house (couth side of The Moat, Betkswell, W. Coventry). From a photojfreph sent by Mrs, Hythe, Foregate-street, Worcester. 


flower-fringe and delicious fragrance, blossoming 
in the late spring and earl7 summer, and also, 
in many cases, a second time in the autumn; 
Solanum jasminoides, which in the south-west 
wreathes house walls for many months of the 
year with its swaying, white flower-clusters; 
the old blue Passion-flower, which is practically 
an evergreen, only losing its leaves for a short 
time in the spring when the young foliage takes 
the place of the old, starred with its large 
flowers during the summer months, and bright 
in the early winter with its oval, golden-orange 
fruits that are thickly strung, like fairy-lamps, 
amid its dark foliage ; its white variety, Con¬ 
stance Elliot; Honeysuckle in many forms, 
that with Jasmine and Myrtle mantles the 
white-washed walls and deep porch of many a 
thatched cottage, whence the triad diffuse their 
TOrfumes on the passing brec ze; Climbing Roses, 
Clematises of various species, such as the 
Virgin’s Bower (C. Fiammula), with its odorous 
autumnal blossoming, C. graveolens, and the 
large-flowered Clematises of the Jackmani, 
p itens, lanuginosa and vitioella sections; annual, 
or practically annual, creepers such as Cobsea 
scaodenv, Mina lobata, Eccremocarpus scaber, 
Lophospermum scandcmBpand climbinff forms of 
Tr Of se olum LobbianBrn. li ^^^Mott-west I 


best advantage among natural surroundings. 
The rock garden may be small or large, but 
whatever its dimensions it should be natural, 
and not artificial, in character. Manv “rock- 
eiies ” give the impression of having been shot 
out of a cart upon a mound of soil; others are 
constructed of flat stones set at right angles to 
each other in a steep bank, each pair con¬ 
taining a small pocket of soil, and such 
inartistic creations can scarcely be too severely 
condemned. Considerable thought is requisite 
in laying out a rock garden, and it should be 
remembered that the nearer Nature can be 
approached the more unconventional and there¬ 
fore artistic will be the effect. Rocks should 
emer^ naturally from the soil or sward, giving 
the effect of an outcrop of the living rock frcm 
a mountain slope. Round or pointed stonis 
should never appear resting against flit rock 
surfaces, but where rook nrasses are built up 
by placing stones against one another either in 
a horizontal or sloping position, those with flat 
surfaces should be ured in order to impart an 
air of natural stratification to the mass. 
Where ponderous fragments of rook such as 
im^t a nobility of form to the garden are 
utilised, these should first be got into position, 
and the smaller pieces added as the work of; 


rounding soil, sloping slightly from back to 
front. A compost largely consisting of road- 
grit and leaf-mould, to which a liberal allowance 
of silver-sand has been added if the road- 
scrapiogs are inclined to be at all heavy, is 
suitable for the culture of these plants. 
Precautions should be taken to prevent the soil 
from becoming saturated during the continu¬ 
ance of heavy winter rains, and, for this reason, 
temporary shelters should bo provided for the 
bed in the shape of a spare light or a surfacing 
of Reeds, which will lead off the surplus water. 
These shelters should bo removed towards the 
end of February or commencement of March. 
Bulbs may be planted as late as February with 
good results, but where they can be procured 
and planted in October, the latter season 
is to be preferred. In planting, the bulbs should 
be placed 3 inches apart and be covered with 
2 inches of soil. As soon as t he foliage com¬ 
mences to shown signs of turning yellow it is a 
good plan to place a frame over the bed in order 
that the bulbs may be subjected to a thorough 
ripening before their root growth is again 
renewed. The section of the Mariposa Lilies 
known as Calochortus venustus is the most 
vigorous in growth of the whole family, C. 
venustus Vesta being the strongest growing and 
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perhaps the loveliest of all. For pot*oultiire 
the bulbs should be planted in OotoMr in well- 
drained TOte of porous soil, and the pots placed 
in a cola-frame beneath a covering of 6 inches 
of Cocoa-nut-fibre until growth commences, 
when the surfacing materifd should be removed 
and the pots either allowed to remain in the 
frames or removed to a light and airy position 
in a cool greenhouse. In the winter and until 
visible growth has been made the soil should 
bo slightly moist, never wet, but when strong 
foliage and flower-stems are being thrown up 
the plants enjoy a plentiful supply of water. 

Clematiaes for pegging down 
{E. G Wood ).—You had better use varieties of 
Clematis Jaokmani for pegging down. The 
following are good sorts: ^exandra, reddish- 
violet ; GiMy Queen, velvety-purple; Jack- 
mani and J. uba, purple and white respectively ; 
Madame Grange, crimson-violet; Madame Baron 
Veillard, lilac-rose; Prince of Wales, deep 
purple ; rubro-viola(^, maroon; rubella, claret- 
purple ; Star of Indi^ reddish-plum ; and velu- 
tina purpurea, blackish-mulberry. This section 
of the Clematis family is better suited for peg¬ 
ging down over Narcissi than forms of the florida 
lanuginosa patens, or vitioella groups. The 
plants may be out back in the winter to within 
a foot or so of their roots since they flower 
exclusively on the new wood. When they make 
their late spring and summer growth this must 
be carefully trained and not allowed to unduly 
sh^de the Narcissi, or these will not become 
thoroughly ripene^ and their subsequent 
flowering will suffer in consequence. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SPARROWS AND SPARROW-TRAPS. 

TO THB EDITOR OF ** OABDBNIKO ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —Your correspondent, “ S. W. Fitz- 
herbert,” would confer a great obligation on 
me, and probably on many others, if he would 
tell us how he set and baited the Gilbertson’s 
sparrow-trap which gave such satisfactory 
results. 1 also purchased one of these traps 
two or three years ago, and placed it in a situa¬ 
tion where it was surrounded and inspected 
daily by some hundreds of sparrows, and raited 
it in exact accordance with the instructions. 
Result—after many weeks of anxious anticipa¬ 
tion—the capture of one unfortunate specimen 
of the feather tribes, which was not a sparrdw 
at all, but what is commonly called a ** hedge 
sparrow.” My experience is that the sparrows 
understand what is and what is nob a trap 
quite as well as I do. H. W. Hutton. 


THE MUMMY PEA. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I note with interest the letter in your 
i-sue of August 26bh about the Mummy Pea. 
We have grown them for some years, and they 
are interesting from their ancestry, their 
singular habit of growth, the flowers crowning 
the top of a mass of heavy foliage, pretty red 
and white flowers, and large hollow stems. 
Major General Anderson was present when 
some were taken from a mummy’s hand in 
Egypt, and he brought some to my grand¬ 
father, Rev. J. Jakes, of Guernsey, from whom 
we had them. There is an interesting article 
on the Mummy Pea in the bound-up “Sunday 
Magazine” for 1876, by Rev. Dr. Wheeler, 
rector of Ballysax, Ireland.—E. K. Chalubrs, 
Oxtoa, Birkenhead, 


Rose Ang^nstlne Qainolasean 

{F. A. D ).—We have no doubt but that the 
specimen sent is the above-named Rose, but we 
are not convinced that it is a climbing sport. 
From the appearance of the wood and foliage it 
appears that your plant is growing exceptionally 
strong ^ This, however, may bo owing to the 
roots Doing in close conjunction to some power¬ 
ful fertilising agent of which yon may not be 
cognisant. We should advise you, nevertheless, 
to bud a few stocks at once, taking the buds 
from the longest growths, or if you have no 
stocks thmi pub in some cuttings. Budding, 
however, would be beet. You would then prove 
next year if your plant was really a sport, for 
the buds should run put-to a lenj^h o| 6 feet to 
8 feet. .We have secfa^i^^^g make 


this length of growth, but, unfortunately, it 
reverte to the normal typo, or, in other words, 
the climbing habit cannot be fixed. If you can 
thoroughly establish this extra strong growth it 
would be a valuable acquisition, for this glorious 
Rose seems never to be out of bloom from June 
to November. 

Koelreuterla panicnlata and Das- 
fontainea. —I have had this tree for about 
20 years, but it did not flower until about 
five ^ears ago. I have never seen any other 
in this district, and do not know whether it is 
shy or otherwise. I have also a large shrub of 
the Ddsfontainea spinosa, which was thick with 
flowers and very beautiful before the hot and 
very dry weather set in ; but now its beauty is 
over.— ^Thos. Wysb Weymouth, LoddisvotUe. 

THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

First Prize.—Ckcrve Daiilias and Gladioli—F rom 
M. O. Speight, The Square, Market Harborough : “The 
Oactos Dahlias have been grown in ground that has been 
used for a few yean for growing Celery, ground that is 
rather heavy. The Gladioli are grown In beds to them- 
Mlves, beds kept well hoed and wdi watered. The Asters 
grown in the usual way, with plenty of liquid-manure." 

A charming series of the true Cactus Dahlias. 

Second Prize.—T bm Earlt Bklladonsa Lily (Amaryllis 
Belladonna Blanda).—Prom S W. Fitzherbert, Lanscombe, 
Torquay: “A few spikes of Amaryllis Blanda. Tou 
will see that the flowen are of a lighter colour and that 
their petals are considerably more redexed than is the 
case with Amarvllls Belladonna, and that the stems are 
green instead of brown. The one with the brown stem is 
a hybrid between A. Blanda and A. Belladonna, and while 
retaining much of the formation of the former, is rather 
deeper in colour, and has a dark stem. The bulbs are 
fqually hardy with those of A. Belladonna, but bloom a 
fortnight or so earlier." 

Third Prize.—Rosss.—From A. Wilson, Daramona, 
Streete, Oo. Westmeath: “Some of my Roses grown in 
Bose garden and on garden wall; also Sunflowers. Boses 
have done very well this summer, and Teas and some of 
H.P.’8 and H T.’s are full of buds. The names of Roses are 
Marie Van Houtte, Bouquet d’Or, Hom^re, Franck 
Dubrieul, Souv. da la Malmaison, Celine Forestler, Caro¬ 
line Testout, Grace Darling, Ulrich Brunner, Boule de 
Niege, etc." 


SWRBT Pkas AMD Rosis.—From John Atkinson, Croft 
Cottage, Hayton, Maryport, Cumberland : “ Eleven varie¬ 
ties of Sweet Peas and a small bunch of Ololre de Dijin 
Roses. The Sweet Peas are grown on very poor soil. Two 
vears ago it was a piece of waste ground, growing nothing 
but Gorse bushes and Briars. 1 grubbM them out and 
trenched the ground, which had hardly any soil on It, 
almost all a mixture of rotten rock and clay, at the same 
time working in a good quantity of half-decayed manure. 

I let it lie rough all the winter. In the spring, in April, 

I forked it over, working in some more well-decayed 
manure, and then I sowed my Sweet Peas in a row in the 
background; in the front, ftcing east, I sowed different 
annuals, which altogether are, and have been, a very pretty 

f ilcture. The Ololre de DiJ on Roses are grown on a wall 
acicg north-west, fully exposed to the gdes, without any 
shelter whatever between it and the sea, which is two 
miles away. It has made splendid growths this summer, 
and has been very well loaded with blooms." 

Acomitb, Marttmia, AMD ScARLKT Lobblia. —From Cap¬ 
tain Luard, Woodlane, Falmouth : “ Aconltum Napellus 
Brauni, a beautiful addition to the herbaceous border, 
picked from a border facing west, but doing better in a 
shadier position. Martynia is an annual not often seen; 
easily raised from seed,, the specimen sent being one 
branch only from a plant. It is growing in a sunny 
position, and rather poor soil. The group has bad a suc¬ 
cession of flowers since planted oat. Lobelia cardinalls, 
grown in a shady border, with plenty of watering. The 
rich colour is now in striking contrast to a group of 
Japanese Anemones and Tobacco plants." 

Liliks AMD Tkitomia Pottsi.— From Mrs. Palmer, Brook¬ 
field, Woodside Park, N.: “The Lilies have had no care 
bestowed upon them, and stand the hardest winter. They 
are In a border of perennials. I have six beautiful plants 
in full bloom ; no watering. The Marigolds are considered 
very floe, and have likewise had no water. The Orange- 
flower is called Trltonia Pottsi. I have never seen any like 
it in these parts. It is a beautiful plant, and has been in 
bloom about a month. The dry weather has not 
affected IL" 

Biqmomia (Tbcoma) radicams, wiirre Oleimdbr, amd 
Eryturima Crista oalli.— From Mrs. Hugh-Smlth, Mount 
Clare, Boehampton, 3.W. : “Bignonla radlcans flowers 
from plant grown against a south wall. White Oleander 
grown in a tub in full sunshine. It wintered in a Peach- 
nouse, and came into its present position In the middle of 
June, and all the flowers have come out out-of-doors. A 
branch of Erythrlna Orista-galli grown against a green¬ 
house on a wall facing north west." 

YARiiTiBa OP Salpiolossis.— From H R. Corbet, Adder- 
ley, Market Drayton, Shropshire: “Varieties of Salpl- 

{ flossis. We have four beds in the flower garden which are 
n full bloom. They are extremely effective with their 
graceful spikes of pleasing colours. They are easily pro¬ 
pagated by seed sowed first week In April under glass, the 
seedlings pricked into boxes when large enough bo handle, 
then planted out in the open about the beginning of 
June." 

Lilium auratum.— From W. Cooper, Hampton Hill, 
Swanmore, Bishops Waltham, Hants : “ The bulbs came 
direct from Japan, and were planted the middle of 
February in two large round beds, about thirty in a bed of 
sandy loam. They are now a perfect picture, with 
large blooms ranging from one bo eight on a stem. The 
hole In the foliage was caused by the large hail-stones 
early in July." i 


Pompom Dahuas.— From W. Holmes, The Oroft Gardens 
Wickham, near Fareham, Hants; “ Pompcm Dahlias in 
variety, the names being as follows—Catherine, J. F. 
Junker, Sovereign, Fashion, Midnight, Little Sarah, Black 
Gipsy, Crimson Beauty, Little Prince, Juno, Grace, Oer- 
man Nove, Lady Blanche, Eric, Minnie, Ariel, Fablo. 
Nerisea, G. Brinkman, and Northern Light." 

Ska HoLLiB8.-From G. S. Patey, Allen View, Newton 
Abbot: “ Three forms of Eryngiums, E. amethystlnnm 
(true and rare), Ollverianum (frequently sold for tbs 
former), and planum. My Lilium nepaleneis I mentioned 
in a former letter is now 6 feet high, with three blooms 
nearly open. The plant has very healthy foliage and is 
rare, growing out-of-doors in a Rhododendron border.” 

Cactus Dahlias —From Luke Benson, South View 
Ampleforth, Yorks: “Cactus Dahlias from a south- 
wescerly aspect, with only ordinary treatment. The 
pUnts were raised in a little heat early in spring, and 
cuttings taken were rooted in five in a 4.inch pot, and 
Anally planted out first week in June.” 

Tubkrous Broomiab.— From Mrs. Tuckett, Stockleigh 
Pomery, Crediton : “ Double, semi-double, and single, all 
grown in a hot situation, not shaded, but to grow them 
successfully they should be shaded from the glare of the 
sun, as the blooms remain perfect much longer.” 

ZI.NMIA PLOWBRS.—From Mrs. Walter Kelly, the Vicar- 
age, Aldlngbourne, Chichester: “A few Zinnias, which we 
think particularly fine this year, considering the dryness 
^ the season. They were grown in soil taken from the 
bottom of a pond which was dug out last summer." 

Pbrbmmial SUMKLOWIRS AMD Gaillardias.— Ffom Mrs. 
W. J. Villar, Tauntfleld House, Tauoton : “A few blooms 
of Perennial Sunflowers and Gaillardias. Tbe latter are 
not as forward as usual owing to the drought." 

Gammas, Blum Salvia, and Pimk Phlox.— From Mim 
Hay, Tyrrell's Ford, Winkton, RSO, Haute: “Orozr 
Gannas (grown from seed this year). Blue Salvias, Pink 
Phloxes. All these flowers have stood the drought well.” 

Carmatiom flowbrb and Gaillardias —From M Fraror, 
KlDg-street, Peterhead: “Some blooms of Carnation, 
GaiUardia, and CAlUopsis grandlflora, reared from seed la 
a town garden." 

We Ojffer each week, as prizeSf let, a volume oj 
the “ English Flower Garden,'* tnd. Miss 
JehyiPs “ Wood and Garden,** avd Srd, 
Dean Hole's “ (^r Gardens,** for the most 
beautiJiU open-asr flowers oJ the week sent 
to us. where the chosen kind sa sent 
by more than one reader, conditwn and even 
cartful packing will be taken into account. 
Flowers should be sent when they are in their best 
and freshest state, and it does not matter on what 
day they are sent except Friday or Saturday. 
The prizes unll he announced in the paper oj the 
following week. Not more than three kinds should 
be sent, as the object is not variety so much as the 
most distinct and fairest oj the flowers of the open-- 
air garden. The name of the jlower should be 
aitaciwi, and notes as to culture, place, etc., oj 
uncommon plants wiU he welcome. 

Paqkl^ flowers for p 08 t.~The essen¬ 
tial thing is the use of wot Mdss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drjrioff up tbe 
contents. Cotton-wool is. perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the poet 
goes out very early out the flowers ae late as pos* 
aible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener¬ 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the mx is nob well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 
the names of plants, and any notes oonoeruing 
their oultore should be sent in the box ite^. 


iQdigofera Gerardlana.— There are few 
more charming shrubs flowering out-of-doors 
during the month of August than this Hima¬ 
layan Indigofera. Planted against a wall its 
growths usually survive the winter, but in the 
openitis killed to thegroundalmost invariably. It 
sends up a thicket of shoots each 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, which are luxuriantly furnished with dark 
green leaves, and which in themselves make the 
plant distinctly handsome. It is from the axils 
of the leaves that the spikes of bright rosy 
flowers continue to appear from July up to the 
end of September. Each spike is 3 inches to 
4 inches long with the flowers thickly clustered 
on the upper part. The one drawback to this 
shrub is its lateness in starting into growth. 

“The English Flower Garden.”— TAo- 
roughly revised, with full descriptions oj all the 
best plarUs, their culture and arrangement, beau¬ 
tifully illustrated. Medium Svo, 15 a. 

Bound in S Vols., sage green morocco, for 
library or presentation, One Guinea. Of all 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qaestlona.— and annoers are inserted in 
QAaoBHiNQ free, oj charge if oorrespondents foUov) the rules 
here laid down for their quidanoe. All oommunieations 
for insertion should be aearlu and eoneisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARDBNiNa, S7, Southampton - street, Cooent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PiTBiiisHSR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be U'led in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswerea 
Queries should be repeated. Corresj^ndents should bear 
vn mind that, as OARDRNiNe has to oe sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue imtnediately following the receipt </ their 
eommunioation. 

Answers (which, with the exception oj such as cannot 
tvell be classing, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
ajainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oolige us by advising, as far as their kiiowledge and 
obseroationspermit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
aniwsrs to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do tvell to mention the localities in 
which their experience w gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDiNUia should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Correspondents must 

look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
(annot always be qiven the week after the queries are 
received, but there w as little delay as vossible in dealing 
with them. 


llGG-Willow wood for cricket-bats.—O ad you 
tell me what a(ie IVillow-trees shouki ba before the wood 
makes a t;ood price for cricket-bats, etc. ?—A. B. Q. 

1107—Praserirlnff the fruit of Passlflora 
edolls.— Although it is not a strictly gardenlDg question, 
I venture to ask if you or any of your correspondents can 
tell me the beat recipe for preserving the fruit of the Pas- 
si flora edulis, whether it should be cut up or stewed down 
as it is gathered, etc. ? It has been callM, on account of 
its excellence, the " Turtle ” of preserves. — A. O. 
Campbbll. 


To the following queries hri^ rejplies ore given, 
but readers are Invited to give fisrther answers 
should they he able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1168— Painting hot-water pipes (JudicUU).— 
You will flal very safe colouring matter for hot-water 
pipes to be vegetable black, which ii probably lamp black 
and boiled oU, with a little painters’ driers mixed into it. 
The proportions may easily be ascertained by mixing the 
black into the oil gradually, so as to render the mixture of 
th) conslsteocy of paint. It emits no objectionable smell, 
and may be used with entire safety. 

1169— Various (Cauldwell ).—You would And aoy 
strong-growing Ivy a good thing to plant against your 
fence. Or you may plant broad-leaved Privet, whi<^ is 
very cheap and quica-mwing, and is almost evergreen. 
You can cut it back hard in the spring, and it soon 
breaks afresh. Laurel also grows quickly, but in time 
wants so much room. Box and Holly both make capital 
evergreen hedges, but they grow slowly. Probably for 
yoar purpose, and kept hard cut in, the Privet Is best. 
Seedling Foxgloves and Forget-me-nots hod best be trans¬ 
planted to where wanted to flower so soon as rain comes. 
Then the sooner the better. The Foxgloves will only 
bloom next summer if fairly strong If very small they 
will probably stand over till the foliowiog year before 
blooming. Transplant carefully. March and about the 
middle of April is a good time for pruning of Rose-trees, as 
the new shoots that follow escape harm from late frosts. 
Th^re is for flowers no better manure than that from the 
stable, two or three times turned to make it short and 
fairly decayed. Fresh stable-manure may be applied to 
vegetable ground at any time. 


1170- Heliotropes and Marguerites (A. H.O ) 
—If you will select flowerlesa tops or shoots about 3 inches 
long from your Heliotropes, and set them as ordinary 
cuttings into S-inch pots, first well drained, then filled with 
soil, the upper portion of which contains one-fourth sharp 
sand, you should have no difflculty in rooting them, if stood 
in a frame, a glass-covered box, or on a greenhouse shelf, 
shaded during hot sunshine. Also, when you have win¬ 
tered the old plants, if you have them in pots, which you 
may easily do in a greenhouss, you will find them to 
break freely in the spring, and young shoots 2 inches long 
make capital cuttings to root io warmth. Marguerites 
need practically the same treatment, both as plants and 
cuttings. Young shoots of these set ten in a 5-iach pot 
no« wiU soon root. If your plants are in the open ground 
lift and pot them at the end of September. 

1171— Smoke flue cracking (D. D Z>.;.—Smoke 
flues are ever giviog trouble through crooking, and when 
they do so they allow the escape of gases that are destruc¬ 
tive to plants. Mortar for the purpose should have in it a 
fair proportion of good frash lime, but the exact propor¬ 
tions are better known to any intelligent bricklayer than 
to us. But in laying the bricks each joint should be com¬ 
pletely filled or stopped ; then, as the top of the flue is 
umally of tiles only, and, of course, in time the fire-heat 
destroys the plaster nature of the mortar, it is needful at 
tim3s to remove the mortar or plaster, coating over the 
tiles and replace it. That should always be done in the 
summer. When cracks appear rake out the openings and 
run in cement to fill them up, and then to fully harden. 


72 -Peach flowers fallln^f (Dunstery—lt your 
ch-trees are of the early American varieties, Alex an¬ 


il?: 

Peach- 

der or Waterloo, or some sfmilar ones, then is bud falling 
too common with them umisL glass. But wWst many 


suggestions as to the cat 
water, are put forward, no 


of this, Rsna^li too: 
o^ne^^ > gi 


little 

lutely 


satisfactory cause, but the falling Is more common with 
early than with later varieties. Some persons think that 
these early varieties induce a very early sap flow, which 
partially opens the buda then comes a few days low tem¬ 
perature and cloud, and a check ensues, and when the 
warmth returns the buds then are, as it were, thrust off. 
In any case, as this sort of thing rarely hapiMns on out¬ 
side walls, see that your trees alter the leaves have fallen 

et plenty of water, and when starting them in the spring 

o so very gently at the first, and see that once a proper 
warmth is obtained that it is kept up until the fruits are 
set. 

1173— Renovating wall treei G.).—As the 

roots of your wall trees throw up so many suckers It it 
evident they have been much bruised by digging over 
them, and from every bruUe a batch of suckers has come 
up. Remove all the soil clean down to the roots, cut clean 
off all the suckers, and pare each place off neatly. Also, 
if you can coat it over with painters' knotting, do that in 
October; then you must cut the whole of the summer 
shoots verv hard In to the main shoots. Next, the trees 
will be all the better if syringed densely with fresh and 
almost hot lime wash. That a month later can be washed 
off. New shoots made next summer need to be thinned 
and cut back to four leaf-buds in July to cause them to 
form fruit-buds. Use the knife liberally, so as to get the 
spurs close to the wall. Fresh top soil should replace the 
old. 

1174 —Potting Pelargoniams (AmsUeur).—Repot 
your Pelargoniume at once. Turn them out of the old pot*, 
remove the drainage and about one-fourth of the old soil, 
then put into clean pots a eize larger and pot quite firm. 
The Boil should be three-fourthe turfy loam, the rest being 
old hot-bed-manure and sharp sand. Stand the plants in 
a close, shaded frame for a fortnight to induce quick root¬ 
ing. Generally, if soot-water be made with quite fresh 
soot at the rate of 1 gallon to 6 gallons of water, it would 
be strong enough to expel or destroy worms. For a change 
dissolve 4 lb. of fresh lime in the same quantity of water 
and use that. If one watering Is not enough give a second 
a few days later. 

1176— NymphasA stellata (R ).—This is the Blue 
Star Water Lily, whichjs.a tropical kiod, and not success¬ 


ful, therefore, out-of-doors, although it is grown at Oun- 
nersbury House Gardens in open tanks in which the water 
Is always warm. The sweet-scented flowers are beautiful 
shades of blue and green. 

1176- Myrtle Infested with scale (Thea).— 
Your Myrtle sprig shows your plant to be terribly infested 
with scale. You will have to thoroughly cleanse it, and 
the bast way will be to get it outdoors. Lay it on its side, 
then get water nearly boiling, so that you cannot hold 
the syringe except with a cloth round It, and thoroughly 
wash the plant. The hot water will do the leaves no harm, 
but should kill the scale. Only by continuous washing 
can you hope to get rid of this pest 

1177— Oaonmber-blooins falling (Antrim).— 
We rather think that your blooms on small Cucumber- 
plants are eaten off by woodlice. If that be so you must 
put slices of large Potatoes into the frame or house to trap 
them. Of course, there may ba other causes, such as 
too many shoots, soil too dry or too wet. and not 
enough air. These are things that need to be regarded 
by the gardener, as any one of them may lead to the 
flowers falling from the fruits before the fruits are 
properly set. 

1178- Plum-tree f5'it6«cri6erj.—Probably your Plum 
is the popular Victoria, a wonderful cropper generally; 
but Plums are a poor orop everywhere this season. If you 
had some small stocks of the Mussel Plum now, and 
then budded into the stems, you would soon have 
plenty of new trees; or if you had a similar or larger 
stock you could graft them with shoots from your tree in 
April next. Or why not ask some local nurseryman to 
graft them for you ? 

1179— Hollybooks M. B.).—Hollyhock seed. If sown 
now, should be sown in shallow pans or boxes, so that the 
seedlings may be kept In them during the winter in a 
frame, and then they may be planted out when quite 
strong in April. They should bloom finely next autumn. 
If you purchase plants next spring do so early in April, 
but they should be strong and well-rooted to bloom the 
same year. 


1180- Caterpillar on Faobalas (T. B.).—We 
cannot tell what your caterpillars are from descriptions. 
You can only keep them down by severe handpicking, also 
giving your planu liberal overhead sprinklings, which 
Fuchsias like. Thoroughly examine the plants for the 
Insects now, and possibly they will not trouble you any 
more this season. 

1181— Hardy perennials (Live rpool).—it ie rather 
late to sow seed of hardy perenoials; tbac should have 
been done six weeks earlier. Still, if you do so, let it bs 
io shallow pans or boxes, as then you can winter the young 
plants in a frame. Pansies, Polyanthuses, Carnaiions, 
Delphiniums, Oalllardias, Coreopsis, Columbines (especi¬ 
ally the new hybrids), Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, Can¬ 
terbury Bells, Sweet Williams, Everlasting Peas, Qypeophila 
paniculata, Auriculas, and many other thinn quite hardy 
come freely from se^, whilst some other things, such as 
Perennial Sanflowers, Rudbeckias, Erigerons, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Phloxes, Blue Thistles. Montbretias, etc , are beat 
to be obtained as plants. All are quite hardy and should 
thrive well In your locality. 

1182— Tomato-house (G. II.).—The plan of a span- 
roof Tomato-house to hand. Looks all right, but you should 
have some sliding traps or shutters in your side brick¬ 
work to give ventilation. Besides, you should have either 
3-feet or 4-feet lights, 12 inches deep at least, along alter¬ 
nately on each side of the top of the roof to admit of ample 
ventilatioa. If you have no side spaces, then you will get 
air only from the door, which will not be enough. If, as 
we presume will be the case, you will heat the house, keep 
your hot-water pipes 3 feet from the sides, then make up 
a stout wooden trough close to the sides, but not obstruct¬ 
ing the air. Let this be 10 inches wide inside, and 9 inches 
deep, being filled with good loamy soil. Put out the plants 
14 inches apart and train them to single stems to wires 
right up the roof on each side 10 inches from the glass. 
You will get a far better crop that way than from any 
number of plants grown upright, especially as you l ave 
not enough head room. 

1183- Strawberry St. Joseph (W. 0.)—lt is 
very possible that your plants of this Strawberry may 
have suffered from the long drought, and thus failed to 
produce flowers, or perhapI but very weakly ones. But 

should rain speedily oome there is 
good reason to believe that fruit 
may be produced yet. So preco¬ 
cious is the variety that runners, 
almost ere they have begun to 
root, throw up flower stems and 
produce small ripe fruits the eame 
season. But where it is desired 
to have runners strong for plant¬ 
ing out to form beds for the fol¬ 
lowing year, these premature flower 
stems should be picked out St 
Joseph is regarded as a perpetual 
fruiter, but the term is largely a 
misnomer, as if the plants be 
allowed to fruit freely from the first 
flowers they do so indifferently 
later. But the fruits being rela¬ 
tively small, and not well fla¬ 
voured, are not wanted in the 
summer when other varieties are 
so superior. The early flowers 
should then be picked eff, and new 
ones forming later produce very 
acceptable fruit in the autumn. 

1184-Pranlnff Rhododen¬ 
drons (An/iodate).—These shrubs 
are, as a rule, best when pruned 
pretty hard so soon as the bloom is 
over ; but even then if hard cutting 
in be needful it is almost certain 
that the bloom for the following 
season will be lost. Shoots have 
to be made after a severe pruning 
has been given, and these may b« 
made too late to form bloom buds 
the following season. Still, it is 
needful to cut these shrubs, and 
especially the old Ponticums, in 
quite hard sometimes, lest they over-grow everything 
else. When Crimson Rambler makes very strong shoots 
from the base It is the rule to preserve them and let the 
plants grow as strong as they can, cutting out some of the 
older wood in the mnter to enable the newer ones to be 
laid in. Umally these strong growths produce the finest 
heads of bloom, because the wood is so luxuriant. But 
very late soft growths are best cut out. 

1185— Dahlias unsatisfactory (B. DoAf).—Pro¬ 
bably overfeeding. Cease feeding. Ic does not seem to 
be the work of an insect. 

1186— Various (Gr. B.).—It is difficult to give Instruc¬ 
tions in gardening generally in the compass of an ordinary 
reply to one who admits tl^t he knows nothing about ir. 
Keep your Vir^nian Creeper, if it be the loose growing 
one, trimmed in each winter. Your Grape-Vine, if as we 
understand your note is on an outside wall, is useful to 
produce green leaves in the summer, but will not produce 
edible Grapes in such » position, except rarely at least. 
On a nortn-east border you may grow some evergreen 
shrubs, with which are mixed some hardy herbaceous 

g iants, such as Perennial Sunflowers, Delphiniums, 
hloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, small-flowered early Chrys¬ 
anthemums, and similar thinn. You must not leave such 
tender things as Dahlias or Pelargoniums in the ground 
all the winter or they will soon be killed. Annuals like 
Zinnias would soon die of themselves Roses are hardy, and 
can remain out. If you get a greenhouse, better have it 
put up as soon as you can, and then you can winter your 
tender plants and outlings, put into pots in sandy soil, in 
it. As to growing flowers under large trees you will find 
that is very ditficulL Very many persons are glad to get 
even Ivy to grow beneath them. But if you make hiHes 
here and there, put In some good soil, then plant hardy 
bulbs, levellin g the surface neatly, you may get thoee to 
flower before the leaves are on. 

1187— Diseased Qrapes (Craig-Oowan). —No doubt 
the gross and immature nature of the wood on your Vines 
has had much to do with the spot or disease seen on the 
berries, especially the cracking, as It is evident the wood 
is too full or flush of Mp. No doubt that trouble will be 
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prdtty well corrected by the present season's heat, but It 
does seem m if your house generated very much mois¬ 
ture, especially at night, and thus the berries became 
suffused with the vapour that should escape under ample 
night ventilation. That moisture is the primary cause of 
scale. But it seems also as if the Vines would be benefited 
were the roots lifted in October and relaid in fresh soil and 
more shallow, adding old mortar-rubbish, wood-ashes, and 
some finely-crushed bone, but no fresh manure. 

1188 — Making Japanese Honeysuckle bushy 
(ManchMUr).—U you wish to induce your Japanese 
Honeysuckle to form a bushy plant all you will have to do 
Is to cut it back in the spring as It is starting into growth. 
Tou say that it will be in a heated greenhouse throughout 
the winter, but you should not subject it to a high tem¬ 
perature, one of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. being amply 
sufficient. 

1189— “Geranium "-cuttings In boxes (3f<in- 
cAeefer).—You may leave your “ Geranium’’-cuttings In 
the boxes in which they are at preient, and pot them on 
in the spring, if space is a consideration to you, or you 
may pot them on separately os soon as they are rooted 
and winter them in a heated house, as you suggest, keep¬ 
ing them in a light position and pinching them as they 
make strong growth in the spring to induce a bushy habit. 
You may treat Ivy-leaved Pelargonium-cuttings in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner as those of the Zonal section. If 
they make straggling growth pinching back will tend to 
make them bushy. 

llOO-Late-flowering Phloxes {h. D Stratton). 
—The following are distinct Ute-flowering herbaceous 
Phloxes of colours other than white and crimson : Etna, 
brilliant orange-red ; Jenny Grieve, white, with rich crim¬ 
son eye; Datreuil da Bhins, violet-carmine; Selection, 
mauve; Stendahl, salmon-rose; and William Robinson, 
cerise-rose, with dark eye. In the intermediate-house you 
might grow such subjects as Stephanotis, Clerodendron 
Balfouri, Bougainvillea, Gesneras, Poinsettias, Rhyncosper- 
mum jasminoides, Amaryllis in variety, Eucharis, Rlch- 
ardia Elllotlana and R. Pentlandl, Gloxinias, and Achi- 
menes. Many of these are often grown in the stove, but 
with eve do well In a lowar temperature. Established 
plants of Vallota purpurea are best repotted in June or 
July, but the offsets can usuallv be removed with a knife 
without disturbing the parent bulb. 

1191—Montbretlas and Gladioli falling (A 
Constant Subscriber) —We cannot understand your failure 
with Montbretias and Gladioli If you procured well- 
ripened and full-sizsd corms and gave them plenty of sun¬ 
light they should certainly have flowered. When the foli¬ 
age has died down lift the corms, remove the dead leafage, 
and store them In a dry and frost-proof place until March, 
when pot them or plant in the open In prepared soil. After 

S rowth has been made water freely when the soil becomes 
ry. If you pot them do not subj xt them at any time to 
more than a very gentle heat. Tne culture of these plants 
is of the easiest, and they may often be seen flowering 
profusely In cottage gardens, where no care is taken of 
them after planting them in the early spring. In the 
south-west Montbretias are left out year after year until 
they become so thick that they have to be divided. 

1192-Pattlng up lattice-work screen fW. T. 
Scott). —A close fence would bo preferable to one of 
lattice-work, both for the sake of privacy and for growing 
the Roses on. Have It made of durable wood. Alister 
Stella Gray is sometimes a weak grower, and cannot be 
depended upon to cover much space. Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg, R6ve d'Or, and Carmine Pillar would be 
three Roses suitable for the fence. 

1193-Growing GladioluB from seed (E B. 
Vo sin and G. Jones).—You may sow your Gladiolus seed 
one-eighth of an loch deep in pans of light, rich soil in 
Febniary in a temperature of 55 degs. to 65 degs. After 
the first year the bulblets may be planted 2 inches deep 
and 6 inches apart in light, prepared soil in a sunny border 
in March. 

1191— Pelargonium Pretty Polly (if.).—This is 
a hybrid, and one of the Cape family. They are not much 



winkles (Vinca), of which there are the large blue, the 
small blue, the double blue, the white, and the pale blue 
V. acutiloba, and the common St. John’s Wort (Hypericum 
calyclnum). Both of these, when once established, will 
clothe the bank. Ivy also might be used for this purpose. 
Strawberries of the ordinary garden varieties would be 
unlikely to succeed, but we have seen alpine Strawberries 
growing and fruiting on such a bank as you des¬ 
cribe. It would be of little use trying bush fruit in 
such a position. 

119G -Sowlngseedsof Campanula Barrellerl 
and O. pyramldallB {Manchester) —You may sow 
seeds of the Campanulas you mention in August or March, 
sowing one-sixteenth of an inch deep In pans of sandy soil 
in a temperature of 65 degs. August-sown seedlings may 
be transplanted singly into 3-loch pots in October, and 
into 5-inch pots in April, and in the case of 0. pvramidalis 
into 7-lnch pots In May. The latter Campanula is prac¬ 
tically a biennial, though old plants sometimes throw out 
side shoots from their bases which bloom the second year. 
This plant attains a height of 6 feet or 7 fee*:, and its habit 
is not bushy, but there Is a variety known as compacts 
that Is of a shorter and more spreading form. Ic blooms 
in July and August. C Barrelieri, better known as 0. 
fragilis, is a low-growing perennial wl i ih blooms during 
the same months. It is unnecessary to interfere with the 
natural growth of either of these plants by pinching them 
back. 

1197— Solanum Jasminoides (C. Dunlop Smith) 
—This is not a hardy climber, and should, where possible, 
be afforded the shelter of a house wall. In the south¬ 
west it grows over arches, and is very beautiful in such 
positions when in flower, but gets cut hard back in severe 
winters. However, since it grows as far north as Derby- 
shirej there is no reason why you should not try it in the 
position you propose. It is not particular as to soil, and 
grows readily in ordinary garaen mould; but you are 
quite right, in the case of this and all other climbers, to 
place a good amount of rich, prepared compost around its 
roots at the time of planting, since a vigorous start is 
thereby obtained, whicn is more than half the battle with 
climbers. During the first winter its roots should be 
mulched with long litter or some porous substance, such 
as Cocoa-nut-fibre or leaf-mould, and a mat placed loosely 
round it In severe weather. Clematis Jackmani would 
associate charmingly with the Solanum. This must be 
out down to within a foot or so of the nound every 
winter, or the lower part of the arch on its side will become 
bare. 

1198— Garden book {Garden Lover).—Very compre¬ 
hensive bjoks on nrdeniog are usually expensive, 
whilst so many of the best books deal with only one 
section of garden work, and not all. Of course, we cannot 
devote much space to replies, but anything special you 
may wish to learn we will endeavour to help you. If vou 
could obtain a year’s volume of Gardbxiko you would be 
surprised to find what an Immense amount of Information 
it gave you. 

1199— Gro wins flowers for market {Narcissus). 
—Before you embark in flower culture tor sale you had 
better ascertain whether there be any demand for 
them In ihe towns near }0U, and, if so. whether you can 
find persons willing to take reiaT all you grow. That 
is a matter with respect to which we can give no opinion. 
Large towns within 20 miles are best, but dealers need a 
constant supply, and to be well packed in boxes, so that 
they reach them quite fresh. You seem to have no glass¬ 
houses In which you can force a winter supply. Daffodils 
of various descriptions. Mignonette in bunches, good 
Violets, double Stocks, Pinks, Carnations, Coreopsis, 
Sweet Sultan, blue Cornflower, Sunflowers, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Spanish and English or bulbous Irises, late 
autumn Chrysanthemums, are a few fine things that are 
popular and generally sell well. 

1200— Diseased Tomatoes {T. Young).—We do not 
see how it is possible to rive you any other reply to your 
query than was previously riven. As we told you, the 
utterly smashed condition In which the fruits came to 
hand rendered it most difficult to determine disease. 
Certainly, If out of a splendid crop only a few fruits were 
diseased, the obvious remedy was to gather and destroy 
all such affected fruits. Indeed, there is hardly a house 
of Tomatoes anywhere, so susceptible are the plants to be 
affected bv small diseases, that does not furnish some 
small troubles either In fruits or leaves. But where the 
soil is sweet and watering is not overdone, and there is 
plenty of air and light, plants soon grow out of these 
> roubles. We have no recollection of your previous 
queries. We have so many that they are destroyed as 
soon as answers are prepared. 

1201— Vines showing shanking (Hortus).—We 
certainly think that your Vines were overcropped at the 
outset. It is a great mistake to allow too many bunches 
to be taken from young Vines until they have become 
thoroughly established. But if, as you say, the border is 
soft and porous, that may prove to be a very probable 
cause of shanking. Certainly, it would be wise to lift the 
roots late in the autumn, to fork up the border, and then 
well solidify it before replanting, adding some lime-rubbish, 
wood-ashes, and crushra bones. We should prefer a top¬ 
dressing of stable-manure to cow-manure, as tnat is rather 
cold, except in the case of a hard border and well estab¬ 
lished Vines, where the roots are near the surface. Do not 
overfeed. That is a grave mistake. Really good turfy- 
loam and the ingredients named make the best of borders, 
and manures should be applied only as top-dressings. 

1202— Tomato deformed (Torquay).—TYieie is 
really nothing the matter with your Tomato. The broad 
mark or indentation that is brown in colour in the centre is 
common on fruits, even indoors, and is due to some defect In 
the flower, but commonly becauee the flower Is trebled or 
fascia’ed, two or three blcorns being joined together. The 
discsloration is very thin, and does not extend to the 
fruit's flesh. 


Pelargonium Pretty Polly. 


used now, either in the greenhouse or outdoors, but the 
foliage is sweet-scented and the flowers pretty. 

1195-Planting a steep bank {Perplexed).—A 


steep bank, such as you describe, backe( 
hedge, is a difficult sitej^'hover with attr 
Of flowering plant* tho# mosk'Iihely . q ~ 


ctive plants, 
’►are Perl- 


1203 -Asparagus tops (G. J.)—You may cutoff 
the Asparagus growths close to the ground so soon as they 
turn yellow, as they will then be ripe. Apply salt very 
thinly on the surface of the beds twice dunng dry sum¬ 
mers, and once only in wet ones. Leeks and Celery need 
very little indeed. That vour Leeks grow tall Is partly 
due to the strain, which is a long one, and partly to too 
early moulding up, preventing the stems swelling. Stems 
blanched pure white from 10 inches to 12 inches high, if 
they be of fair size, seem to be most in favour now. 


1204— Various fLeifia;.—Anthurlums like a com¬ 
post of sweet turfy-loam and turfy-peat, broken up, but not 
sifted, with a moderate addition of old leaf-soil and sharp 
sand. The pots should be well drained. The plants may be 
repotted now. Generally, they need a fair warmth, 
from 60 degs. to 70 degs , and be freely syringed and kept 
quite clean. The best book published to give you infor¬ 
mation as to the cultivation of Eucharis, Phaius, and 
similar plants is “ Greenhouse and Stove Plants,” by T. 
Baines, price 12s. 61., poet free. May be had from the 
office of this paper. 

1205- Stubwort or Wood Sorrel fOxalls Aceto- 
sella) (R. J.).—This is our native Wood Sorrel, which bore 
in old times the better name of “Stubwort”—a name 
which should always be used. This grows itself in such 
pretty ways in woody and shady places that in many gar- 



Stubwort or Wood Sorrel 


dens there will be no need to cultivate It. Whe re it most 
be cultivated it will be happy in the hardy fernery or in 
shady spots in the rock ga^en, or under trees, or the 
lawn, or in any shady or half-shady places in ground not 
dug. 

1206— Shanked Grapes ('Per.zuKy).-Although 
your Grapes reached us in a sadly-bruised state, it was very 
easy to see by the shrivelled condition of the berry sterna 
that they are suffering from shanking. This trouble is 
more commonly due to roots getting into poor and perhaps 
sour subsoil where they do not find food. It sometimes 
arises from borders being too wet; sometimes from the 
house being kept too close and moist. Certainly your 
borders may be far too dry, and the roots suffer in conse¬ 
quence. Still, we should rather look for the cause in the 
roots being too deep. You would do well to lift them 
very carefully in October, just as the leaves begio to fall, 
removing the top soil entirtly, then, when all the roots are 
lifted and tied up, breaking up and adding fresh loam to 
the boitcm-soil, also some wood-ashes, lime refuse, and 
crushed bones; then replanting, making the soil pretty 
firm, as softness is commonly a cause of trouble to Grapes. 
Add quite fresh soil on the top, with some of the drestiag 
named mixed with it, and over the whole a top-dressing or 
mulching of sweet stable-manure. 

1207— PnmlnM Oorrant-bofibes (A^opieej.—Cot 
back the bulk of your Red Currant runner shoots to thite 
leri-buds at once, leaving a few to form new brancher, 
shortening those back perhaps about one-fourth in the 
winter. Constant cutting away should get rid of the ro(t 
suckers in time. That Is the best course. Dlggiok ov« r 
the roots and thus bruising them is the chief cause of your 
Plum-trees throwing up so many suckers. Out them away 
as clean as you can, close down to the roots in every ease, 
smoothing over the cut surface, and touch over with 
painter’s knotting. If new bark can be caused to grow 
over the wounds, then there will be no further trouble 
with suckers. 

1208— Waterln8-hose (H. T. R)—Although the 
wire-protected hose for garden use is more expensive, there 
can be no doubt but that it is, so protected, by far the 
best and most enduring. Still, it should be handled with 
care, not to allow it to become twisted, as if so it may 
cause the wire to snap, and should the broken ends per¬ 
forate the tubing, of course harm would be done. Bat it 
is all a question of ordinary care, and with that there is no 
trouble. 

1209— Diseased Tomato-leaves (A. B) —There 
can be no doubt but that your Tomato-plants are seriously 
affected with the too common Tomato fungus. Still, It is 
leas prevalent than has hitherto been the case, because the 
season is so hot and drv. Tomato-plants do not suffer 
from this complaint outdoors in warm weather, but only 
when It is wet and cold. Possibly your soil has not been 
changed, also the house may ne^ fumigating when it is 
quite empty by burning in it sulphur, shutting it up close 
all night. Now you hiri better make Bordeaux-mixture, 
sulphate of copper or bluestone 21b., dissolved in a wooden 
tub In boiling water, 2 gallons, and 2 lb. of fresh lime dis¬ 
solved In 2 gallons of water In a pail, and when clear added 
to the other liquid. Also dissolve 2 lb. of soft-soap and 
add ; then when the solution is clear add 18 gallons of 
water, and gently syringe the plants with It, also the 
woodwork of the house. If the fruits are ripe, or any of 
them, gather those fruits, because the solution is polMo- 
ous. If the fruits are green no harm will be done, as the 
solution will wash off later by using clear water. The 
plants should be syringed twice at a week’s interval with 
the Bordeaux-mixture. 

1210— OattlnM8, etc. (C. B. 5).—You may repot 
your Palm, a fairly hardy one, at once or leave It until 
March, but if very pot-bound do it now. Have a pot one 
size larger than the present one, and quite clean. Turn 
out the plant from its present pot, remove the drainage, 
and partially reduce the ball of soil, then repot. First put 
in an inch of broken rubble, on that a piece of Moss, then 
use for compost one-half turfy loam, one-half of peat; add 
to that one-fifth its bulk of well-decayed leaf-soil and san^ 
Pot quite firmlv. You may repot hard-wooded shrubs 
whenever you like, except in summer. Pot herbaceous 
perennials any time after the stems have died dowo; also 
repot Ferns and Palma now or in February’, if In a boiw 
or frame. Outtlngs of hard-v ooded hardy shrubs may m 
taken eff and be set in sand in the open ground in upright 
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farrowf end of Augiut. Thew ahoold be from 8 inohea 
to 10 Incbea long. MoH hardy harbaoeoaa planta can be 
propagated by uking off young topi Just breaking through 
the ground In February or March. Pnioxeo« Ddiphinluma, 
and many almilar thinga will root freely aet aa cuttioga 
into pota filled with sandy soil and stood in a Utue 
warmth. Your queries are a little mixed, and we have 
endeavoured to elucidate and answer them aa desired. 

1211 — Neighboar’fl Virginian Oreeper 
spreading (A. B J.—Why not keep it out bsckY We 
know nothing to apply or rather to poison the wall. 

1212— Leaf propagation (Gloxinial^lt is true 
that Gloxinias may be propagated from leaves. A pan 
filled with sandy soil, not a large one, with a bell-glass to 
fit it, is neeifuL Place ooe or more leaves on the sand and 
fix them down flatwise by the aid of small hairpins, then 
with a sharp knife cut Incisions at intervals of | inch in 
the centre or main rib, and if the pan be stood in warmth 
bnlblets will be formed and small plants. But Gloxinias 
are so easily raised from seed sown in shallow pans In 
warmth in March that it is better to raise them thus than 
from leaves, as is here described. 

1213— Manuring Vines {Vine Border).—We are in a 
good deal of doubt whether manuring your Vines now 
^11 be of much benefit for next year's crop, whilst if your 
present crop is ripening yon mav, by manuring Just now, 
do that harm. Really, we should prefer to use a properly 
prepared Vine manure rathsr than bone-meal only. A 
wssing of that may be given at the rate mentioned and 
be very easily points in to the border In March, then have 
laid over it a mulch of long stable-manure, and when the 
berries are half size draw off the mulch, give another 
dressing of Vine manure, and add fresh long manure. 

1214— Llliam aaratam and Bcheverias 
{H. M. Jf.^ —Lilium auratum once planted outdoors and 
toere doing well should be left alone, as the bulbs break up 
stronger ei^ year. But much depends on soil. This Lijy 
lAes a soil somewhat made up as follows: Remove two 
or three spits of earth, then Md turfy loam, some peat, 
old hot-bed-manure, and sharp sand, well worked in and 
mixed with the material soiL In planting the bulbs draw 
the soil out from 8 inches to 4 inches deep, place a little 
sand in the bottom, on that the bulb, then place more 
sand about it and fill in the soil. So cared for at first the 
bulbs should do well for many years. In the winter, after 
the stems have died down, to ^ve some protection from 
hard frosts and water, plaM over the soil a small mound 
of either ashes or Oocoa-nut-fibre-refuse. With respect to 
Bcheveriiswe presume you mean the whitish variety with 
red and yellow fiowers so commonly used in summer bed¬ 
ding, and known as secunda glauca. These plants and 
their off Mts may be stored safely if set into shallow boxes, 
well drained, and filled with sandy soil thickly, then stood 
in a greenhouse or frame. They need very little water and 
to be kept from frost. Damp is their chief enemy. But 
we have seen them wonderfully well wintered by makiog 
a sloping bank of soil 2 feet in height against a wall or the 
south side of a greenhouse, and then dibbling in the 
Esheverias thiokly all over the sharp slope of the soil, as 
that keeps the plants from suffering from damp, and If 
weather becomes severe a mat can be put over them for 
shelter. 

1215 -Trenching ground (Saxby).—You are right 
in assuming that writers on soil preparation generally 
think that everyone understands how trenching should be 
performed, as it is such elementary work. StUl, elementary 
as it is, there are good and bad ways of performing it. 
Now, assuming that you wish to have an area of ground 
trenched that is about square. In that case you should 
first run a hoe or shallow drill mark, with the aid of a line, 
down the centre one way, thus dividing it into equal 
parte. The next thing to do is to have a couple of sticks, 
each 2 feet long, aa measures, and marking from the end 
of the ground with one at its outer edge, and the other 
close to the central mark. Just 2 feet back strain down 
the line from slick to stick. That marks aspace 2 feet wide 
across ooe half of ground. Then throw out from this space 
the whole of the top soil, 12 inches deep, using either a 
spade or long, broad, tinned fork. AIm shovel out the 
loose soil clean, then turn up the bottom soil with a fork 
fully 12 inches deep, well breaking it. Next add to it, if 
yon have it to spa^ a couple inches thick of sheep- 
manure, and lightly fork it in. Then proceed with the 
sticks and line to make out another trench space, and 
throw the 12 inches depth of top soil into the first trench 
to fill that; then fork up and manure the bottom of that 
trench ai before, and so on right to the end. Then use 
the top soil from the first trench of the other half to fill 
that, and serve that half the same way, the soil thrown 
out first being available for the filling of the last trench. 
When completed a further dressing of short manure may 
be forked in over all, and the ground will then settle 
down and be in fine condition for spring cropping. 


HAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Any communteatione retpeeUng ptonCs or firuiU 
ant to n%me shoutd cUtoayt aoeompany tne paroelt which 
chovid he addresaed to the Editor of OARDuoia luns- 
TRATID, 57, SoxUhampton-gtreet, Strand, W.C, No more 
than sis epeeimms to be cent at one time. 


Namei of plants.—C'onispomf.—Bignonla (Tecoma) 

radteans- A. H. 7*.— Oommelina coelestis- E. Bad 

—Celsia Arctums.- R C —The variegated leaved plant 

is Nepeta Glechoma variegata; the other, Panioum plica- 

turn.- F. U Picton —1. Ziusfimeria californioa; 

3, Plumbago LtrpentsB.- A. P. C —Sedum Telephium. 

Divide the plants in spring.- R Molec —Boxthorn 

(Lvclnm europaum).- MUs D —1, Eryngium planum ; 

2, Erigeron mucronatus; 3, Polygonum ouspidatum.- 

Stanley —The name of the shrub with the bright-coloured 
birries is Daphne Mezereum. It is one of the earliest 
deciduous shrubs to bloom, the flowers usually appearing 
In March. They are pink, and deliciously fragrant. 
Ruslng plants from seed is a very slow business, and as 
you can get a good plant for a shilling, hardly worth the 
trouble. The seeds, or rather the berries containing the 
seeds, should be put into a pot of silver sand until spring, 
keeping the sand rather must Then sow In iLoold-frame 
in a mixture of loam and ffod7about equal fians of each. 
- B. |R |—The specimeny«nt l| ybrei ilMk^ooItta, 


It ia a native of Ohina, and is a hardy, small, round- 
headed tree, with fine lobed leaves, and large panicles ot 
showy golden-yellow flowers appearing in Julv. In 

autumn the folitga charges to a fine yellow.- ChiUiee — 

The specimen was far from a good one, but it seems to be 

Calceolaria califomica.- J. Burt.—Ooe of the giuit 

Mimuluses or Musks. - C. D. — Smoke-tree (Rhus 

Gotinus); 2, A variety ot Rubus. Please send in flower ; 
3, Mahonia Aquifolium or Berberis Aquifolia; 4, Varie¬ 
gated Japanese Honeysuckle (LonJeera Japonica aureo- 
reliculata); 5, Please send a better specimen; 0, Thuja 
Lcbbi: 7, English TewfTaxus baccata): 8, Thuja Ware- 

ana ; 9, Daphne Coeorum.- Umgharn. — Thallctrum 

cwruleum.- C. Baglec.—\, Dittany of Crete (Origanum 

Dictamnusi; 2, Oalega officinalis alba.- Tvmm.— 

Streptoeolen Jamcscnl. 

Names of fruits.—./. A.—Your Cherry is evidently 
the well-known Black Circassian or Tartarian, one cf the 
best late blacks in cultivation Itisan old variety, having 
been introduced here by Ronalds in 1794, as Circassian, 
and by Frazer from Russia in 1798, as Tartarian. It is 
easy to understand that a tres so old as yours is now 
decaying. You should have buds taken from it, and 

worked on to Cbeny stocks at once.- Stalbridge.— 

1, Emperor Alexander; 2, Pott’s Seedling; 3, Lord 

Suffield; 4, Newton Wonder.- Mr. Ruc»eU.—h, Brown 

Beurr8; B, Mxrchel de la Oour; 0, Beurid Superfin; 
D, Winter Nelis. 


Catalogues received.-RtObs and Plante for 
Autunm Ptanting.—Aemn. Dobbie and Oo, Rothesay. 

- Garden Seoda.—3. P. White, The Pyghtle Work^ 

Bxifotd.- Hyaeirtthe and other Autumn Bulbe.— 

Messrs Elmondson Bros., Dane-street, Dublin. 


POULTRY. 

AUrUilN WORK IN THE POULTRY- 
YARD. 

Strange as it may seem to the oareless io such 
matters, it is none the less true that many of 
the troubles which beset the poultry-keeper 
may be laid to the neglect of certain pre- 
cantions which ought to be taken at the 
time of year which is close upon us. In the first 
plaoe, the low average of eggs which is the rule 
m BO many yards from March to August in¬ 
clusive is mostljr due to the large proportion of 
aged hens kept in the flock. Generally spr¬ 
ing, after the first year in a hen’s life the yield 
of eggs from her sensibly diminishes every 
season, until at last she has scarcely sufiioient 
power left to produce a single nest. There are 
exceptions, it is true, as some breeders believe 
the second season is the best; but I have not 
found it so. The remedy for this state of 
affairs lies in getting rid of the hens in their 
third autumn at the latest, and replacing them 
with an equal number of pullets of the year. 
This system ensures the flock being always 
kept yonng, and, with good management 
as to feeding, eto, secures a tolerably 
good yield of eggs. Sscondly, while we 
can never expect a verv large output of 
eggs from Soptember to February inclusive, we 
are forced to admit, in too many instances, that 
the yield in those months is less than it should 
be. Tbin, again, is often due to the lack of 
preparation which is bestowed upon the pullets 
of the year. We cannot expect any animal to 
do good work unless it has been prepared for 
the ordea^ and pullets form no exception to the 
rule. Let us remember that autumn and winter 
eggs are unseasonable products, so far as the 
hen in a state of nature is concerned. Wild 
birds rarely begin to lay until February is near 
at hand, and the hen would follow the same 
rule, if it were nob for the extra feeding which 
she receives. It frequently happens that early 
hatched pullets are unduly forced in the early 
psrt of the summer, the result being that they 
are lading freely early in August, ana soon after 
drop into the moult. Such a course is fatal to 
the production of winter eggs; for the double 
strain of laying prem iturely and undergoing an 
adult moulb is so severe an ordeal that the 
pallet does not recover until the new year is 
upon us. Whenever the March and Apr.l 
hatched pullets are bred for laying, they mast 
be kept Mck, so to speak, daring the greater 
psrt of the summer, and this oan be done by 
making them live principally on hard Com, and 
taking care that soft food shall form but a very 
small portion of the ration. When September 
com is there is little fear that the season itself 
will force them on to lay, for Nature, at this 
period of the year, is laying up a store of 
reserve force for winter use, and, therefore, if 
winter eggs are deAired, preparation must be 
made for them. My plan is men to feed once 
daily with soft meals, mixed into a stiff, enunb- 
ling paste with hot water; and twioe or so a 
week I add to the meal % sprinkling of SQme 


animal food—either Spratt’sorissel or Zebril, or 
meat soraps, minced finely. Hard Cora is 
snpplied at the end of the day, and, of course, 
comfortable shelter is provided. Care most Im 
taken not to pash the pallets too much or soft 
eggs will be the rule. A third piece of autumn 
work is the lime-washing of the houees. I 
am much inclined to think that many 
feather-eaters owe the breaking ont cf 
this habit to the prevalence of ineeot vermin, 
and the latter, m such oases, are without 
a doubt firmlv established in the cracks 
and crevices of the poultry-house, runs, and 
nests, that it is almost impossible to get at 
them by ordinary brushes. At this time of 
year they are still at work and exposed to view 
—it seems, therefore, a desirable opportunity 
to make a real attack before they retire into 
winter quarters. The best material to use for 
the purpose is (quicklime, and it fhould be 
applied when quite hot, perches, walls, nest- 
boxes, and every place to which the fowls 
have access being well dressed. The addition 
of paraffin to the lime-wash will be a decided 
gain, and if time be no object a second washing 
will well repay the owner for his trouble. 
When the work is about the chicken coops, 
runs, and the like ought also to be treated in a 
similar manner, especiilly the sitting-boxes. 
The latter are often terribly infested with fowl 
lioe, and it is no wonder that hens fail to sit 
the three or f mr weeks required to bring off 
their eggs. Do ultin g. 


BIRDS. 

BoUfiaoh loBiogr its feathers {Mia 

richer) —Your bird appears to have acquired 
the bad habit of feather-eating—a trouble some 
and not ver^ infrequent complaint to which 
many cage-birds are subject, and often arises 
from a gross condition of the system through 
over-feemng. It is also brought about thiough 
the bird bemg troubled with inseot-pests, com¬ 
monly known by the name of red-mites, often 
found in old cages. These troublesome creatures 
lurk in cracks and crevices during the day, 
sallying forth at night to attack the poor 
captive; they are very minute, and easily escape 
observation, their natural colour being a greyish- 
brown, but when distended with the bloM of 
their victims they are bright red in oolonr and 
more easily seen. A cage so infested should be 
scalded with boiling water, and when dry the 
crevices painted wira Fir-tree-oil, and the bird 
well dusted with Py rethrum powder. The loss 
of feathers is sometimes caused through general 
debility or from lack of some of the elements 
necessary to the elaboration of new feathers. 
In this case it is well to supply carbonates and 
phosphates of lime, such as are contained in 
cattle-fish-bone—in fact, there is nothing bet¬ 
ter for keeping cage-birds in health than the 
latter, a piece being placed between the wires 
of the cage for them to nibble at. Your 
feeding appears to be correct, but you might 
with Mvantage add a few grains of Hemp to its 
diet oomhsionfldly. Giv<>n in quantity, however, 
this seed is harmful.- S. S. G. 


LAW. 

A market grardener’a position (/. F ). 

—Iq March, 1895, yon took alarm upon a lease 
for the term of fourteen years from November 
SOiih, 1894, and in the lease was a stipulation 
expressly deoLariog that you were to be at 
liberty to cultivate as a nursery or garden so 
much of the land as you thougnt proper. In 
the lease there were also various references to 
fruit-trees, a covenant by the landlord to expend 
£100 in the erection of a greenhouse, and also a 
stipulation that the landlord should give you an 
inventory of all the trees, greenhouses, and 
other effects belonging to him. The Market 
Gardenerb’ Compensation Act, 1895, declares 
that where, after the commencement of the Act, 
it is agreed in writing that a holding shall be 
let or treated as a market garden, the provisions 
of the Act shill have effect. Your lease would 
have been suffiiiently explicit if made after 
the commencement of the Act—t e , January 1st, 
1803—but it WAS executed about nine months 
previously, and so the Act does not apply, 
unless your case falls within the proviso of the 
4th section. By that section in the case of a 

CORN LLUNIVE jITY 
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coutraot of teu&Qoy current on January let, 1896 the owner of the animal is liable for the 
(as your tenancy was then current), where the trespass and consequential damage. The owner 
tenant has previously to that date, and with the of tame pigeons has a valuable property in 
knowledge of his landlord, execu^ any of the his birds, and so it seems to me that he is just 
improvements in respect of which a right of as liable for the damage done by them as is the 
compensation or removal is given by the Act, owner of straying poultry. Further it has been 
and the landlord had not previously to the exe- held that he who, for his own purpose, brings upon 
cntion thereof given written notioe of dissent his land and collects and keeps there anything 
to, the Act applies just as though the holding likely to do mischief, if it escapes is prima facie 
had been let in writing on or after January 1st, liable for all the damage which is the natural 
1896, for treatment as a market garden. So, oonsequenoe of its escape. I therefore think 
if before that date you planted any fruit-trees that you may sustain an action for oompensation 
or fruit-bushes, whether permanently set out for the depredations of the pigeons, but you 
or not, or planted any Strawberry-beds, will have to sue the owners individually, and 
or Asparagus-beds, or other vegetable crop you will have to prove that the damage oom- 
of thslike nature, or erected or enlarged any plained of was actually caused by the birds of 
buildings for the purpose of the trade or the person sued. Identification, and proof 
business of a mirket gardener, and your land- thereof, may be difficult; but, should it be 
lord knew of the same and had not previously impossible, you may shoot the pigeons while 
given you written notioe of dissent, the provi- actually doing damage, but not at any other 
siocB of the Act apply to your case just as time, and after they are shot the birds will not 
though your lease had been executed on become your property.—K. C. T. 

Marxist, 1896, instead of March Ist, 1895. - -- — . — - . — — -— -— 

You have built gresnhouses and planted fruit- VECXI OEEJ^XaXalSmrO'ZI 
trees at a cost of £1.200 with the full know- HOT-AIR AND WATER 
ledge and consent of your landlord, but you do APPARATUS 

not say whether any part of the work was done Ad»i»ted for Oil, OwO. and Oa*. Twice an effeotire as the 
to the landlord 8 knowledge prior to Jan. 1st, beat ever offered to the public. 

Consists of double heatioi 
tubes, whereby a larger heating 
surface is obtained with less 
water, and consequently a less 
expenditure of fuel. Price from 
Us. The Celebrated Asbestos 
Water Wick Store, 268. Oil 
Stores for Greenhouses, from 

- . .r , I 68.60. 


to the landlord’s knowledge prior to Jan. 1st, beat erer offered to the public. 

18!W. although it moms aImo«t certain t^t A As tubSXr^J uS«h2tto! 

such was the ckse. If it were so, the contention ig obuined with less 

of the perton who bat now purchased your 

farm, that at the end of your lease you will be Mb. The Celebrated Asbestos 

entitled to no compensation, is entirely wrong, ^ter Wick stor^ 268. Oil 

and he will have to piy compensation if you irmn ”'****’ “ 

claim under the Act and give the prescribed send M niustrated Cat<Uogw. veith rentimoniaU, free by post. 
notices of the claim. His contention, that on w. POORE&C0., 139 , CHEAPSIDE,E.C. 

the receipt of a written notioe from him so to —.« =/«- 

do, you must cease planting fruit-trees or , 

erecting greenhouses, is utter nonsense; for, 16.• 

even if the lease did not expressly empower you pOg rqOKS, PICEOMS, RABBITS, 

to cultivate so much of the land as you choose gingle barrel, hammerlees. breech-loadiog Shot Guns, con- 
as a garden or nursery, he could not prevent rert^ from Gorenunent Riflea, and fitted to take 12 gauge 
you from w cultivatingit.-K. C. T. Of 

The Market Oardeners’ Oompensa- 

tion Act, 1805. — Where can I get a copy of 128 . 8d. Alarm Guns, 7b. 8d. Bend S stamps for Price List.— 
the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, and BnPTaAND gttn oo.. R.th-street. Wnn«n«th>»i - 

what will it cost?-G.B. CHFAP CLASS I GOOD CLASS 1 

You could get a copy by ordering it wnCMr ULROO 1 UUMU ULfiQO I 

through any bookseller, but your simplest Special Offer of Horticultural Glass, 
course is to write to Eyre and Spottiswoode, vntxm Re nni» Vxnv 

Q ieen’s Printer#, East Harding-street, London, * ** 

W. C., asking for a copy of the Act to b« sent '» “wiioMio- w 

to you. The cost is not great, for the copy wUl. JHE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, LIMITED, 
^erd?ist,‘rcl«ey“r‘:reanfid?r»\^^^^ BISHOPSGATE-ST. WtTHW E.C^ 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd.. 

NORWICH 

CONSERVATORIES, CREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 

ESTIMATES FREE. 



Special Offer of Horticultural Glass, 

From 5s. per box. 

All Sizes in Stock. List Post Free on application to 


72, BISHOPSGATE-ST. WITHIN, E.C. 


4ft. by 6ft... ..£117 01 12ft. by 6ft... ..£3 19 • 
8ft. by 6ft... .. 2 18 0 116it. by 6ft... ..600 

No. 77.-V10LKT FRAME, 6tt. by 4ft., 1Q1 IQ 
similar to No. 75, with Two Lighta. / O I / U 

All our Frames are glazed with 21-oz. 
British sheet glass and painted 
three times. 

OADDIAPC DAin on Orders of 4(8. and upwards 
UAnnlAUC rAlU to most Goods Stations. 


“ABOL” 


a penny stamp, and ask for the Act, and it will — 

be sent. Bat when yon get it you will find that OHLENDORFPS 

it 18 in reality an amendment of the Agncultaral ^ ■» - _ 

Holdings Act of 1883, and that Act may be had I ,£*^£2 JfcCs^JL JL H ■ M "JL" TMu . 
from the same firm post free at Is. Id.—K. C. T. — 

The trespassesofplgeona—Mygarden' the best m anure f o r chrys anthemums. 

i, on one lide cf a and betwMn it and , ,,,. , g,.; „ .u., 3 .; 

the houses on the opposite side is a roadway; 7ibe., 2/-: tins, 6 d. and 1/-. 

eome 12 feet wide. The occupiers of some of Retail of Florists, etc., or sent free on receipt of Postal 
the houses have erected pigeon-ootes against my Orders (except 6i. tins). Address— 

gard.n fence, and the pig«)n. enter my garden ANGLO-CONTINENTAL GUANO VUORKS, 
and damage my growing croj*^. Can I compel London, 

the removal of the cotes ? And if so, to what 
distance? Cm I recover oompensation for the 

damage to my crops ? The owners of the birds OADflCkl CROIklO Til CO 
think Ihave no legal remedy.-H. T. H. UnllUbll kUulNh I ILCOe 

If the cotes are erected, at least in a a am nBlAIBI 

part, on your land you may compel their I All|1 |l||A|i| |||||CV 

removal from your laud; and you may either Mlllmlll I IF kWi 

bring an action of trespass, or you may forcibly _ . OTWHATI ib TO T fvnIf'AsI 
remove so much of the ereobions as are actually uiljdl W UUl/ Ov vU«f Jui IIlU fOQy 


a ” ^ 

The Best Plant Wash 
for Garden and Oreenhouie. 

ABOLISHES 

APUIQ 

aterplUarfc 11111119 


THE BEST MANURE FOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1 cwt. bag, 16'-; i cwt.. 8'6: 1 cwt, 6^-; 14 lbs., 3 -; 

7 lbs., 2/-: tins, 6d. and 1/-. 

Retail of Florists, etc., or sent free on receipt of Postal 
Orders (except 6d. tins). Address— 

ANGLO-CONTINENTAL GUANO WORKS, 

30, Mark Lane, London. 

CARDEN EDGING TILES. 
LAND DRAIN PIPES. 


on your land. A fence is usually set back some 
little distance from the boundary, but whether 


BKLVBDKRI ROAD, LAMBKTH. 


little distance from tne boundary, bub wbetber ___. .__ . ^ ^ 

your fence is so set back or not I am unable to (lARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgm ^rk, 

OAV Tf if is an anf hiLnlr and fha nnfaa ^ finest, 112 Ib., 17s. *. 66 lb., lOs.; 28 lb., 5e. 6d. : 14 lb., Si. 

®*y* ®°. OOlee R^niboo oanee, 4feet, 2s. Sd. per lOO. Tobacco-paper,strong, 

actually adjoin it, they are, undoubtedly, is. per lb. Vapour cones. 6d., is., and. is. 6d. each. Raffia 
iinnn voiii* land • but if not nuoti vonr land 1®- P®v lb. Ooooa-fibre, la. Sd. saok. Manurea, Mats, Gardes 

upon your lana , dul ii not upon your lana ^I^boia, Band, Peat, fw. Prioe List on appUoauon - 

you cannot compel their removal. You do not watsow t sonTj,. 93. Tiowar Thamaa.t.ra«w> Tiondnti. e.o. 
say whether this road is a highway, but if it is rpBNXS I TENTS ! ! — All these are best 
one (as it will be if the public have the right of -h selected, nearly new, made of b'st white flax. 40 feet in 
frPft naasaoA nvar itl voii should annlo tn tha clroumferenoe. Most sulUble for camping out, rardens, 
iree paasMe over itj you anouia appiy to tne ^ Complete with new mJi-t, pole. i^gs. 

local autherity to compel removal, as the Unes, and tent bag for 25s., carriage paid; will take back if 


say whether this road is a highway, but if it is rpBNXS I TENTS ! ! — All these are best 
one (as it will be if the public have the right of -h selected, nearly new, made of b'st white flax. 40 feet in 
frPA naABA. 0 A nvar it\ voii should lannlo to tha clroumferenoe. Most sulUble for camping out, rardens, 
iree paasMe over iij you anouia appiy lo tne ^ Complete with new mJi-t, pole. i^gs. 

local autherity to compel removal, as the Unes, and tent bag for 25s., carriage paid; will take back if 

nec^Iy 

obstructed. The question as to vour right to stwet Woras. Reading. ( Name p aper.)_ 

compeneation for the damage aone by the riOOD. heavv ^rae. dark errev Watemroof 


compeneation for the damage done by the plOOD, heavy, ^rge, dark grey Waterproof 
pigeons is not so easy. It is generally eon- VT cloth capes, come well down the waist, very 

pirlArAd thAt thA nwnAr nf nioAnna is nnt. AnswAr. warm, ar used by the Army oh night duty, but passed out of 
Siaerea that tne owner Ol pigeons is not answer- other pat toms; not soiled in any way. Post free 

able for the damage done by bis birds, but in for 3a, from-H. J. gasson. Rye. _ 

my opinion this view is erroneous. When a TF£EP FROM DAMP.—White india-rubber 
man’s cattle, sheep, poultry, or any animals in Tl. waterproof sheets, 46 in. by 42 in., with braaa 
which the lew give, h^ a valmble yr^ty. ‘c&iSi " 

trespass upon anothfi s ai «<t d^age, oZssoif, OpTummsot Oontraotor. Fye 


Green and Black Fly. A M || I A 

American Blialit. || I# U I ^ 

Caterplllara. H | || | U 

and aU kinds of""" mm 

" I I •!" I and you will agree with other Users, who 

I I I K Y II baresaid: 

"It acta like a charm." “I was »urprw^-” ‘‘Cannot 
find a living fly." *' Answers admirably. Wish 1 had 
used it sooner." " Send mo some more Cheap aon 
safe." " A little goes a long way." he , fco. 

ONE PINT MAKES 100 PINTS. 

PRlcis-Pirt, 1/6; Quart, 2/6 ; Half-GaU., 4/-; GaU , 7/6. 
Or ALL 8 eei>s.mkn and Flobihth, 
or post free on receipt of remittance from the 

SoLii JiANUKAtrruRERS — E. A. WHITE, Limited, 
Hop and Fruit Growers, PADDOCK WOOD, KENT. 

Write /or /M partiaUarg, and name this j>aper. _ 
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X GLAZING 

For BoofM, Bkyllglite. and 
Bortlenltnral Work. 

No Special CorUraot regtdred. 

no zmo. ntoN. or 
PTJTTF uskd. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 

Over 750.060 superficial feet In um 
on 2,00() struotures. 

CROYER & CO. (LTD.), 

Knglneers, 

BRITANNIA WORKRymABF 
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A WELL - ESTABLISHW^FLOBIST’S, 

NURSERYMAN, and GREENGROCERS BUSINESS 
in the CITY and UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. Well-fitted 
shops in eirellent loeitioos, walled-in nursery ground of one 
acre, with glarshouses, Ac., and four shoos in Oxford M«rket. 
Stock and fittings at valuation Freehold nursery could be 
purchased. The businesses would be divided. Exceptional 
opportunity of acquiring the goodivill of a sound concern 
with an average turnover of £.S0 a week. Pull pstUculsrs on 
application to—HAMLET A DULAKB. Businets Agents, .9, 
Broad-street, Oxford. 1^11 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Success or failure, to a very large extent, 
dependg upon the work carried out at the 
present time. Buds of all kinds are developing 
in large numbers, and for the large, handsome 
blossoms that are staged at exhibitions during 
November buds must be retained as early as 
possible. To effect this it was necessary to take 
the plants in hand months back, and on this 
aooouct should failure to get buds at a proper 
date be the lot of any grower durine the present 
season, let him make a note of the fact and see 
that he manipulates the plants properly during 
March, April, or May next season. The reaiders 
of Gardening Illustrated who cultivate their 
plants either for exhibition or for home de> 
coration, and large, handsome blossoms are 
highly prized for arranging in Oriental and 
other vases, should see that the buds are 6xed 
without delay. In most cases second crown- 
buds will now be developing, and if these are 
retained by the end of August the ultimate 
' results should prove satisfactory. 

In the majority of oases second crown-buds 
develop blossoms of the highest quality. Buds 
of this selection invariably develop kindly, and 
when the time comes for housing the plamts they 
open easily, throwing back their petals regularly, 
and the colour is correct. It is for this reason 
that first crown-buds are usually passed over in 
favour of their second and later rivals. The 
first-mentioned buds (first crown) usually de¬ 
velop flowers devoid of beauty ; the buds, too, 
are often very irregularly formed, and as they 
form from a month to six weeks earlier than the 
others, the buds open less kindly, and when 
fully expanded the colour is often poor when 
compared with a second crown-bud selection. 
The chief feature noticeable with first crown- 
bud blossoms is the great length of petal and 
consequent growth in size. But however attrac¬ 
tive the very large blooms may be, this is not 
sufficient compensation for the loss of colour 
and mce and beauty of form. 

When retaining a bud it is not wise always to 
rub out all the small growths surrounding it at 
first, as accidents frequently happen entailing 
the loss of buds. Unless a growth has been 
kept back for a week or more, there is none to 
send on to a later bud, and thereby one of the 
original shoots is lost. A few days, too, should 
be allowed for the purpose of fixing. When all 
the young shoots are removed at one time the 
whole of the life-giving sap is concentrated on 
the buds, and this action being so unnatural, 
apart from any other consideration, these should 
be gradually removed—say, one each day, and 
the last one when it is evident that the bud is 
swelling satisfactorily. When this last bud has 
been out or rubbed off, the bud is then fixed. 
Regarding after treatment, special care should be 
taken to supply food at proper times and in 
suitable quantities. 

From t^is time forth much will depend upon 
the ripening of the wood. Plants on no account 
should be allowed to remain crowded. Ample 
space for each shoot to be tied out ) to get the 
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advantages of exposure to sun and air is an 
item upon which too much emphasis cannot well 
be laid. Without these two beneficent attri¬ 
butes plants rarely give the results expected of 
them. It is impossible for green stems to 
develop flowers of large size and good quality. 
It is better to possess fewer plants than keep a 
large number in a crowded area. 

Strong winds may be expected to prevail soon 
now, making it necessary to see that the shoots 
are each neatly and securely tied. Mistakes 
are frequently made in tying the shoots far too 
tightly, and the evil of this practice is not in¬ 
frequently seen in the broken groups found after 
a spell of boisterous weather. The same result 
often follows when the shoots are tied too near 
the top of the growths. This being brittle, 
more noticeable in some varieties than m others, 
the grower should pay special regard to this 
weaknees. A good rule to follow is that of 
making the tie, and this is best done with raffia, 
just at that part of the stem which is becoming 
well ripened or hardened. In most oases this 
will be from about 6 inches to 10 inches from 
the TOint of each shoot, those of short growth 
nee^g the former. In making the tie do 
not tie the stem tightly. Bather observe the 
rule to tie the raffia to the stake first, and then 
within a small loop see that the shoot is loosely 
held by another tie. This will then permit a 
little play when the gusty winds are experi¬ 
enced. At all times keep the shoots upright, 
particularly when the buds are fixed. This 
trifling attention usually ensures an even 
development of the bud. 

Black and green-fly still appear troublesome 
in some quarters, j ust a day or two often sufficing 
to smother the young growth. However, they 
may be easily eradicated by a timely application 
of Tobacco-po wder. 

Top-dressing may be given to some plants 
with advantage. Where sufficient roaoe hM 
been left in the tops of the pots, and also where 
the surface roots are discernible, a mixture of 
any concentrated manure with an equal (][uantity 
of light loam, well mixed, makes a capital com¬ 
post for this purpose. This should be placed on 
with the hands and gently pressed. The best 
time for the application is when the surface of 
the soil is slightly moist. The top-dressing 
should be watered with water from a fine-rosed 
can, this causing it to settle, so that in a few 
days the rosed can may be entirely dispensed 
with. 

Feeding must be regularly done, and this is 
better when varied m its character. The 
numerous patent concentrated manures are use¬ 
ful for growers with a limited area, as these in 
almost every case maybe dissolved at the rate of 
\ ounce to a gallon of clear water, and require 
no tubs or vessels to stand about iu which to 
soak them. On the other hand, where con¬ 
venient, liquid-manure may be meide of sheep’s- 
droppings, cow-manure; in fact, all animal 
manures with t(ie necessary plant food. A peck 
of either placed in a sack or bag, and allowed to 
soak for twenty-four hours in twenty gallons of 
water, is a safe and useful plant io(M. Soot- 
water may be prepared in a similar manner, and 
should be used about twice a week. Oooasion- 
ally it is well to give two to three appUoations 


of clear water. At the olose of the aftemoou 
when the weather is very warm syringe the 
plants overhead with clear water. £. G. 


Ohrysanthemnm Mrs. H. Weeks 

(T, B .).—The reason why your plants have not 
yet shown their buds is because you failed to 
stop or out back the plants at the proper seam. 
You state that you propagated your cuttings 
both in November and January and a mon& 
later too, and also topped the plants in May. 
To stop the plants in May is for too late for 
this variety, as after the break has been made 
the resulting growths take a long time to 
mature, and when the buds arrive from this 
late ‘ ‘ topping ” they develop much too late to 
build up large handsome flowers for a Novem¬ 
ber display. This variety may be treated in 
two ways, as follows: Iwrt the cuttings os 
soon as possible in November, and if a natural 
break” has not been made on the resulting 
plants by the third week in April, pinch out the 
tip of the shoot, and take up two or three of 
the strongest succeeding ones. These latter 
growths invariably give buds in good time in 
August. Another method is to root three cut¬ 
tings in a small pot, inserting them durii^ the 
latter end of February or early March. When 
rooted grow on steadily, potting up the three 
plants intact into the recognised sizes usually 
adopted for those grown under ordinary condi¬ 
tions, cuid flowering them in 9-inoh pots. The 
first buds to appear in the point of each shoot 
must be retained, so that no difficulty should be 
experienced in getting three good flowers from 
the three single stems. We know of no other 
method of growing this variety satisfactorily. 
You cannot alter your plants now, but may take 
care to adopt the system of culture which we 
have here laid down for next season’s guidance. 


Repotting Aram Lilies (5^. Semera).— 
You must lose no time in repotting your pUnts 
now. Some growers allow them to remain in 
same pot for two or three years, merely giving 
the plants a top-dressing, but we do not recom¬ 
mend this practice. The best plan is to remove 
a good proportion of the old soil and rejrot with 
some moderately rich loamy soil. It is beat not 
to give roots too much room, then they do not 
make superabundant growth. As soon as re¬ 
potted give a good watering, and stand the 
plants for a few days outdoors, where they may 
he lightly shaded from the sun. They should 
also M slightly syringed upon bright days, but 
the leaves must ary before night. We do not 
care to risk the plants being injured by frosts, 
and for this reason we usually bring them under 
glass by the third week in September. If you 
have a temporary canvas structure they would 
be better placed under this instead of under 
glass until about the first week in October. You 
must be very csureful to afford good drainage to 
the pots. We find Arums prefer a night tem¬ 
perature in winter of 45 degs. to 50 degs., in¬ 
creasing this from 5 degs. to 10 degs. _ by day. 
The best plan to save Sunflower-seM is to cut 
off the head of seed as soon as the flower has 
withered and hang up in a dry shed. When 
the seeds are brown, rub them out and preserve 
them in a dry plaioe until the spring.—E. 

Original from 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory.— Good masEes of Vallota 
pi^urea are attractive daring the autanm. 

They are not difficult to manage, and the bulbs 
flower best when not overpotted, and are well- 
ripened by exposure to air and sunshine when 
growth is completed. They are best moved to 
a cold-frame not later than July, and after a 
time the liehts may be taken off altogether. 
We have splendid blooms from plants stonding 
altogether outside from July to SSeptember. As 
soon as the spikes show they should be taken 
inside. Those who want a cheap display durins 
August and September should grow a few good 
hnwes of Hydrangea paniouXata grandiflora. 
We find it useful for decorative purposes. After 
flowering the plants can be planted out, and in 
due coarse pruned, and may be lifted and potted 
anv time during summer. We have potted up 
a lot for a special purpose when the flower 
trusses are visible. If ke]^ in the shade there is 
no wilting. Of coarse, only such plants as are 
frequently moved will stand this. Browallia 
speciosa is a very useful plant at this season, 
and is easily propagated either from seeds or cut¬ 
tings. Seeds sown in February are now nice 
flowering plants in 5-inch and 6-inch pots. We 
used to grow a small-flowered Browallia many 
years ago, named B. elata. But this is a much 
superior thing in every way ; though it has the 
same blue or purple-coloured flowers, they are 
much larger and more effective. Hydrangeas of 
the old type, when the flowers fade, may be 
pruned into shape and placed outside to ripen 
growth, but must not be exposed to much frost, 
as though hardy enough round the south and 
wmt coasts they are not so inland. Pot Bermuda 
Lilies as soon as they come to hand, and plunge 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre in a cold-frame for a time to 
make roots. This Lily is not so satisfactory as 
it was a few years ago. I like longiflora better. 
Though the flowers are smaller, th^ are usually 
produced more freely. Groups of Tuberoses are 
very effective now. They look beat standing 
among Ferns. Choice hard-wooded plants will 
be safer indoors now. Crowea saligna latifolia 
is a pretty pink-flowered, hard-wooded plant 
flowering now; makes a neat little specimen. 
Gradually thin the climbing growth to let in the 
light. Shades may be dispensed with now. 

Stove. —Poinsettias, Euphorbias, and win¬ 
ter-flowering Begonias will now be in their 
flowering pots. Begonias are very useful, and 
may be had in several sizes by stiiKing cuttings 
early in the season for jproducing flowering 

S lants in 5-inch and 6-inoh pots, and cutting 
own a few of the best old iplants and shifting 
on when they break into 7 inch or 8 inch ones. 
It is not every cultivator who has succeeded 
with that beautilul winter-flowering Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine. When well done it is a 
charming thing. To do it well requires at first 
a low, close pit, and later on more ventilation 
and less moisture in the atmosphere. It 
requires no pinching or stopping, except it may 
be to pick off the flowers during its early 
growth. The cuttings of the young shoots 
strike freely enough when they can be got, but 
as the plants flower so freely suitable cuttings 
are difficult to get. The only chance is when 
the young shoots break up from the bottom. It 
does not appear to seed. Occasionally a stray 
se^-pod has appeared, but we have never 
raised any seedlings, and I have not heard of 
seedlings being raised. Give liquid-manure to 
those plants, such els Poinsettias and others, that 
are filling the pots with roots. Gesnereas for 
winter flowering will do in a warm, close pit. 
Gloxinias going out of bloom may be gradually 
dried off and be wintered on their sides in a 
cooler house. Amaryllises will be resting now 
in a dry state. Night temperature now 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. More heat than this will only fill 
the house with insects. 

Ferns under glass.— The only way to 
keep the fernery under glass full of healthy 
is to propagate, either from spores or by 
ivision of such kinds as do not produce spores 
freely, a few plants annually, and get rid of the 
large, old plants, which in course of time get 
shabby internally. It does not take long to 
grow a specimen Fern if the conditions are 


^ In cold or northern diatricU the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work" may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight UUer than is here indicated, ipith equally good 
Results. 
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favourable if we start with young, healthy 
plants. Seedlings always make the l^t plants, 
and the kinds usually grown for ordinary 
decorative purposes are best grown that way, 
and the present is a good time to collect spores 
and sow them. They will soon germinate in a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. Sow in pots 
of good loam or loam and peat made firm, cover 
with glass, and stand each pot in a saucer, and 
keep the soil moist by placing water in the 
saucer when necessary. The soil must never be 
permitted to get quite dry. 

Orchard-house. —Pot-trees from which 
the fruit has been gathered may be placed out¬ 
side, and any trees which require more pot 
room should have a shift whilst the leaves are 
still green. Keep the foliage green as long as 
possible by frequent syringing. Many success¬ 
ful growers repot all these trees annually, re¬ 
ducing the balls to keep the trees in a reasonable 
sized pot. The rich fresh soil compensates for 
any little disturbance of the roots, and Peaches 
especially soon make new roots. Those starting 
this system of culture should grow Early 
Rivers’ Nectarine, as it does well in pots, and 
there ttppears to be a demand for so^ Early 
Nectarines. Get good turfy loam lor potting 
fruit-trees, and enrich it moderately. 

Tomatoes under glass.— When these 
are grown as catch crops in houses otherwise 
devoted to plant culture the houses will soon 
be required, and every effort should be made by 
removing all young shoots and thinning the 
foliage to set the fruit ripe. The fruits which 
are fairly developed will ripen off the pianos in 
a warm-house. 

Barly vineries.— Where only a few 
bunches are hanging it may be advisable to out 
these, and place the stems in a bottle of water 
in the Grape-room. If the borders want any 
renewal the work may be done now, as the 
growth will be sufficiently ripened, and if neces¬ 
sary, whilst the roots are being lifted or over¬ 
hauled in any way, the house can be lightly 
shaded and the Vines syringed. 

Window gardening.- This is a good 
season to renew the stock of Palms and other 
foliage plants, as they will not suffer so much 
now from the change. When the plants are 
brought out from a steaming atmosphere to a 
dry room they will feel its effect. 

Outdoor garden.— Evergreens may be 
transplanted as soon as the autumn rains 
moisten the ground sufficiently. At present 
the ground is too dry to attempt to move 
anything. When possible I prefer autumn 
planting, say from the middle of September to 
the end of October. From force of circum¬ 
stances we are often compelled to transplant at 
other seasons, but we would rather plant in 
autumn. The present is a good time to put in 
cuttings of all kinds cf evergreens. Choice 
things should have a close frame, or handlights 
in a shady position will do. Where possible 
take off the cuttings with a heel of old wood. 
Rose cuttings will strike now in a shady border, 
planted firmly in the ground. The cuttings 
should not be more than 9 inches long, and if 
taken with a heel of old wood they will root 
with greater certainty. Mulch between the 
rows of cuttings with old leaf-mould, Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, or Jadoo fibre. It is better in striking 
Rose cuttings to confine oneself to the strong- 
growing kinds only. Weakly Roses are a long 
time making useful plants from cuttings. Some 
never make good plants, and it is better not to 
grow these varieties ; but any of the really good 
garden Roses will be a success. Early rooted 
Pinks should be planted out in beds 9 inches 
apart. Early planting is necessary to obtain 
finely laced flowers. This refers only to the 
choice varieties. White Pinks, and common 
sorts generally, may be pulled to pieces daring 
the autumn, and the pieces planted firmly in 
good soil. 

Fruit gfardOD.—I find on looking round the 
district there is more fruit than was expected 
some time ago, but it is confined to a few varieties 
ooly. There are plenty of Codlin Apples, and 
there are more of other sorts than was antici¬ 
pated. The Victoria Plum seldom altogether 
fails, and this variety is doing fairly well this 
season, and if the trees are less heavily laden 
the crop will realise as much, as the fruits are 
much finer. Those who have a cesspool in the 
garden and have psed it for the fruit-trees will 


have larger fruit. Where the trees have been 
well nourished the fruits are very fine, and will 
finish off well. It has been necessary to water 
trees on south walls to keep the trees in heal h 
and bring the crop to perfection. In many 
gardens Strawberries have suffered much from 
drought, and it will be advisable to give some 
enoouragement by applying a rich mulch at 
once, and give water, unless rain falls freely. 
All useless runners must be removed before any 
top-dressing is applied. Those who cannot mt 
young runners of suitable strength may mAe 
new beds of the healthiest of the crowns of 
the plantations destroyed in due coarse. This 
is not a common method of propagation, but it 
answers well enough. I have done this when 
enough runners could not be obtained from 
certain varieties. Of coarse, the natural method 
is from runners, but when Nature hangs fire 
some other plan may be adopted. 

Vegetable mrden.— The few showers 
have been osefuT to the green crops, which 
present a very stunted appearance m gardens 
where the soil is shaley or indifferently worked. 
Land that was dressed liberally with salt has 
supported the plants better than where no salt 
was used ; its effect could be plainly seen; and 
salt may be used to the extent of a pound to 
the square yard if applied during the cultivating 
operations. Cabbages may be planted out as 
soon as the plants are large enough. Lettuces 
also and Endive may yet be planted for winter. 
Sow Chervil for flavouring daring the winter. 
A few plants may be potted up later and placed 
under glass. Herbs of various kinds may be out 
and dried for winter use. Parsley may be 
dried and bottled for winter flavouring. Sow 
French Beans in pots where heat can be given 
when required. Spare seeds of Peas may be 
sown to obtain the young tops for flavouring 
soups. Clear off exhausted crops and trench all 
vacant land. Garden rubbish may be trenched 
in where the land will be exposed for some time. 
There ought to be no weeds anywhere now. 
Tie up Lettuces and Endives to blanch. Sow 
Radishes in cold-frames now. E Hobday. 


THB OOMIHO WBHK’B WORK. 

^Extracia from a Oewden Diesry. 

September 23rd —Root-pruned several Apple 
and Pear-trees moderately on one side only. 
Shall do the other side next year, if necessary. 
Gathered Plums, Apples, and Pears as they 
become fit, and either use them for jam or store 
for deessrt later on. We have finished taking up 
all Potatoes, selected the seed for next season, 
and stored them after thoroughly drying in the 
air. 

September Potted a number of Azaleas 

and other plants just in from Belgium ; also 
more bulbs for forcing, including some Lilium 
Harris!, and plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre. Just 
a few of the early Chrysanthemums in bloom 
have been taken to the conservatory. The other 
late sorts will be left outside as long as possible 
to get the houses cleared from the Tomatoes. 
Potted up Solanums. 

SepUmher 25th. — The laterals have been 
allowed to grow a little more than usual in the 
late vinery, but now that the Grapes are pretty 
well ripe and coloured they will be gradually 
removed, as too much foliage causes damp in the 
house. Potted up Salvias and Eapatoriums. 
The balls were cut round a fortnight ago, so 
there is not much check given now. Planted 
E Ham’s Early Cabbage on warm border to come 
in early. They are planted rather close. 

September 2Cth .—Trenched up ground for 
planting choice hardy plants. The ground haq 
been worked up feet deep, and thoroughly 
manured. Shall plant next month, or as soon 
as theground settles. Sowed several rows of S weet 
Peas lor early cutting. In addition to these 
rows, or as supplements to them, some will be 
sown in pots. Cleared two houses of Tomatoes. 
The plants would go on bearing for some time, 
but the room is wanted. 

September 27th .—Put in a lot of cuttings of 
various Roses, chiefly garden kinds of vigorous 
habit. They were planted in a shady border, 
and mulched between the rows with old half- 
decayed leaves. Looked over herbaceous borders 
to tidy op by cutting off dead foliage and flowers. 
Michaelmas DaiEies will soon make a fine show ; 
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some are already iu'flower. The Tritomas in 
groups on the edge of the lawn are attracting 
attention. So also are the clamps of Pampas 
Grass. 


LAPAGERIAS OUr OF-DOORS. 

It is well known that in sheltered localities 
Lapagerias will grow out-of-doors. Here in 
Exeter several plants are thriving, and 1 know 
of many others in Torquay, Kingsbridge, and 
several gardens in Cornwall. But never have I 
seen plants in such perfection as they attained 
in the Cornish garden where the photograph 
for the annexed engraving was taken. At 
the time of my visit (September) the plants 
were in full bloom, as may be judged from the 
engraving, which represents only a small por¬ 
tion of my photograph. In this garden Lapa¬ 
gerias were planted about fifteen years ago, 
and ten or eleven years ago more plants were 
added. At present the Lapagerias cover a high 
wall facing north-west, and considerably over 
200 feet in length. Not only have the varieties 
Lapageria alba, L. rosea, and L. rosea superba 
been used, but also numerous excellent hybrids 
were raised from seed in the same garden. All 
the plants are in a most flourishing condition. 
They are mowing in well-drained peat and leaf- 
mould wi^ a liberal admixture of granite sand. 
Daring mild winters the plants do not cease 
flowering all the year round. Protection has 
only been given once or twice during exception¬ 
ally severe winters, and consisted merely in 
placing a little hay over the 
roots, but for several years past 
they have not been protected 
at all. The situation is a very 
sheltered one, which accounts 
for the exceptionally healthy 
condition of the plants. 

M. 


ROSES. 

Black spot upon Rose 
foliage {Meg ).—The leaves 
you have sent us, and which 
were covered with blackish 
spots, the remaining surface of 
the leaf being yellowish-green, 
were undoubtedly attacked 
with a fungus known as 
“ black spot.” It is very rife 
this year, and not only does it 
appear outdoors, but also upon 
the foliage of pot grown plants. 

We have never found any very 
serious results follow the 
appearance of this fungus be¬ 
yond the defoliation of the 
plants early in autumn. This, of course, is a i 
serious matter, and, unless checked, likely to 
weaken the plants considerably. As with the 
many insects and fungicides that the Rose-1 
grower has to contend with, such plants as are 
growing freely, aided by good soil, good sur¬ 
roundings, and good cultivation, are leas 
disposed to the attack of these things than those | 
in a weakly condition. This is the reason we 
recommend amateurs to periodically transplant 
their Roses. One will rarely find these fungoid 
diseases upon plants recently set out into newly- 
trenched soil. It is generally upon the old 
established ones that they are so much in 
evidence. Certain kinds of Roses are attacked 
with black spot, whilst others appear able to 
withstand it. Why this is so has not yet been 
discovered. There is no known cure for it, i 
only preventives. You should pick off and | 
burn every affected leaf, and the ground should 
also be raked over, for it is here that the spores 
will lurk, and not even the frost will kill them. 
Dressings of lime and soot are of much benefit! 
if applied in autumn and spring. A first-rate 
preventive is a mixture known as “ Cupram.” 
The plants must be thoroughly sprayed with it 
about every ten days whilst in leaf. It does 
not leave any unsightly sediment like some of 
the remedies recommended. Cupram is made 
from strong ammonia (liquid ammonia forties) 
and carbonate of copper. To ^ pint of the 
ammonia add 2 quarts of water. Weigh 1 oz. 
of carbonate of copper, wrap it in a piece of fine 
gauza, and suspend it by a copper wire in the 
ammonia liquor. In abpat^ twelve houn most 
of the copper.Qarbonap wiU~‘f^vp<f4^(pt^ed. I 


Fur use dilute this mixture with 9 gallons to 
12 gallons of water. The soapy-water would 
check mildew if the soap employed was soft- 
soap, but it would be useless for black spot. 

Trao apian ling: Rosea from under 
Klaea to tue open garden (Constant 
Reader ).—This can be done any time after the 
middle of October. You do not state the age of 
the Reine Marie Henriette and the Gloire de 
Dijon which you desire to move. If they are 
more than three years old the operation of 
transplanting must be very carefully performed. 
Their positions outdoors should be prepared 
ready, the holes being well watered. The soil 
also indoors would bo all the better watered, 
then there would be a possibility of some of it 
adhering to the roots, much to the advantage of 
the plants. Take the points out at once of all 
the young growths. Prior to transplanting you 
may cut away a good portion of the growths ; 
indeed, this is advisable, then the plants do not 
shrivel or wilt. We should recommend you to 
cover the plants with mats for a few 
days after removal, and syringe the foliage 
twice a day. It will probably bo necessary 
in the spring to prune the plants back rather 
hard, say within 2 feet or 3 feet of the base. By 
so doing you would lose next season's bloom, 
but the plants would make all the better growths 
for flowering the following season. The Mar^- 
chal Niel now growing in a tub could bo trans¬ 
planted at any time to the inside border. You 
should prepare this border well by digging it 
deeply, adding, if necessary, some good loam, 





Lapagerias in a Cornish garden. 


and in addition some well-decayed manure and 
a little bone-meal. If the tub is not too large, 
rather than disturb the plant too much, you 
could have the bottom knocked out, the crocks 
removed, and the remainder of the tub sunk 
into the ground, removing the staves later when 
the plant has rooted into the new soil. With 
care the hoops could bo removed now, the staves 
would then come away easier. Mar^chal Niel 
will not flower twice in one season. You will 
find the general treatment for this Rose men¬ 
tioned in several of our back numbers, but 
we might say here that you would do well to 
preserve all the growths made this year, unless 
it be very weakly, for it is this wood that gives 
the best blossom. 

Eight good yellow Roses as dwarfs or 
standards (Wye ).—Alchough not all pure yellows, the 
following are very good, being of different shades of yel¬ 
low and bronza : Mme. Iloste, Belle Lyonnaiae, Bouquet 
d’Or, Henriette de Beauveau, Marie Van Houtte, Francisca 
Kruger, Mme. 0. Gulnoisseau, Mme. E. Helfenbein. 

Eight good Pillar Roses (IFyeX—You would find 
the following thoroughly satiafaotory : Aim^e Vibert, 
Crhnson Rambler, Fiilicit^-Perpetue, Flora, Longworth 
Rambler, Kaiserin Friedrich, Mme. Berard, Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg. 

Rose foliage damaged by tbrips 

( Wye). —The leaves enclosed, which had the 
appearance cf having been burnt, were really 
injured some time ago. A variety of thrip will 
often invest Rose plants, eating off the under 
side of the foliage, then, when sun becomes 
powerful, the leaves turn rusty. We have had 
some plants like it ourselves this year. They 
have not been moved for years. Some plants of 
similar kinds growing near, but upon recently 
trenched ground, are perfectly healthy. This 


proves to us the need of keeping Rose plants in 
a healthy state, or they quickly become a prey 
to all manner of diseases and insect foes. To 
avoid this another year transplant your Roses 
in the autumn, giving them at same time a good 
portion of cow or pig-dung. Then early next 
summer scatter some soot and lime among the 
bushes, repeating this at frequent intervals. It 
will not only act as a deterrent, but will also be 
beneficial to the plants in providing a mild 
stimulant. 

Sweet red climbing Rose for cool 
greenhouse (Mrs. M). —We think you 
would find Cheshunt Hybrid the best kind for 
your cool-house. It grows freely, and under 
glass the colour is very clear, but outdoors 
liable to fade. A very rich red is General 
Jacqueminot, but it would not grow quite so 
freely as the above-named kind. It would, how¬ 
ever, be just the sort for a pillar or back wall. 
You could not do better than plant at once, 
procuring an extra strong plant in a pot. If 
this is not practicable, any time would do. As 
the best style of plant for the purpose is one 
grown in a pot, of course this could be trans¬ 
planted at any period. 

Rose shoot (Hatrkinew ).—The shoot you 
sent was a piece of Rose De la Grifferaie. His 
now much employed as a stock for climbing 
Roses. It is really a good Rose itself, being 
somewhat after the Crimson Rambler style, 
only not so brilliant. It blooms in clusters, 
these being a lively pink colour. You would 
do well to transplant this plant to the shrub¬ 
bery and allow it to grow as it likes. We 
believe you will bo pleased with it when it 
becomes established. 

Planting new Rose-beds (Rose beds).— 
You ask us to advise you as to the planting of 
three large beds, rectangular in shape, their 
dimensions being No. 1, 36 feet by 9 feet; No. 2, 
36 feet by 6 feet; and No, 3, 36 feet by 4 feet 
6inche% In such beds as these we always find it 
best to plant in rows, but when planting the ' 
planes should be angled in this manner 
The beds then present a fuller appearance, and 
yet the bashes have more space. Taking No. 1 
bod first: You propose to have five rows, ewh 
36 feet long. That would mean eighteen plants 
for each row. As you desire the heights and 
colours to harmonise, we presume you do not 
wish for one shade of colour in each bed, because 
that would not give you much variety of colour. 
Wo should recommend the centre row flesh 
colour. Six plants of a good kind are none too 
many, therefore the three best of this colour are 
Viscountess Folkestone, Clio, and Madame Abel 
Chatenay. The next row on the south-west 
side would be red, and for this Alfred Colomb, 
Ulrich Brunner, and General Jacqueminot are 
recommended, the outer row being white, com¬ 
posed of Margaret Dickson, Violette Bouyer, 
and Marchioness of Londonderry. Upon the 
other side of the central row dark crimson 
would be suitable, such kinds as Charles 
Lefebvre, Duke of Edinburgh, and Eugene 
Furst being the best of their colour. 
The outer row again of pale colour, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Gloire Lyonnaise, and 
Augustine Guinoisseau being all first-rate 
kinds. We do not think your idea of Hybrid 
Teas on the outer rows quite advisable ; there¬ 
fore we have, sis you will see, introduced some 
of this class in the different rows. No. 2 bed 
would be planted upon the same lines, the 
outer row, facing south-west, being pale pink, 
followed by rose, dark rod, and white. Kinds 
recommenaed :— PeUe pirdc : La France, Mrs. J. 
Laing, and Caroline Testout. Rost colour 
Jeannie Dickson, Pride of Waltham, and Grace 
Darling. Dark crimson: Prince C. do Rohan, 
Dr. Andry, Comte Raimbaud. }Vhite or cream 
Mme. Pernet Dachor, Baronne do Maynard, 
and LTnnocence. No, 3 bed, which you desire 
for Teas, might consist of serai-climbers ujpon 
the 5-feet wall, planted in pairs, each plant 
3 feet apart. The following are all of various 
shades of yellow : Mme. Eu^ne Verdier, Gus¬ 
tave Regis, Bello Lyonnaise, W. A. Richardson, 
Mme. Pierre Cochet, and Marie Van Houtte. 
The row following this should be of high- 
coloured Teas, such as Mme. Lambard, Marie 
d’Orleans, Souvenir d’un Ami, Comtesse F. 
Hamilton, Bridesmaid, F. Dubrioul; and the 
outer row of paler tints, as Mme. Hoste, Anna 
Ollivior, The Queen, Mme. Falcot, Hon. Edith 
Gifford, and Dr. Grill.linsl frO-rT'i 
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SWEET PEAS AND EVERLASTING 
PEAS. 

Of all annual flowers the Sweet Pea must be 
adjudged the most valuable, since it brightens 
our gardens for four months or more of the 
year, and provides a constant supply of suavely- 
tinted, deliciously-fragrant blossoms for indoor 
decoration. There are few more charming 



Everlasting Pea. 


arrangements to be imagined than a large bowl 
of Sweet Peas in h^lf tints of faint mauve, 
palest sulphur, and creamy-flesh, allied, not 
with heavy leafage, as is too often seen, but 
with a spray or two of their own foliage and 
tendrils, or, at most, a few sprigs of Qypsophila. 
The white variety of the commonest of the 
Everlasting Peas, Lathyrus latifolius, which is 
such a favourite in cottage gardens, is little, if 
anything, inferior to the Sweet Pea in orna¬ 
mental properties both in the garden and the 
house. Of the genus Lathyrus, excluding that 
of the Vetches (Orobufi), which is now generally 
held to come under the same head, the best 
known are :— 

L. CYANEUS, from the Caucasus, bearing blue 
and pink flowers, and growing to a height of 
1 foot. 


L. Dkummondi, bearing bright carmine 
flowers, and growing to a height of 6 feet; an 
everlasting. 

L. GRANDiFLORUs, from Southern Europe, 
bearing rose-coloured flowers, larger in size 
than those of any other perennial species, which 
are usually produced in pairs, and growing to a 
height of 6 feet; an everlasting. 

L. nETKROPHYLi.r.s, European species, bearing 
flash-coloured flowers, and growing to a height 
of.) feet; a perennial. 

L LATIFOLIU3, European secies, commonly 
known in gardens as the Everlasting Pea, 
bearing flowers of a bright rose-colour, and | 
growing to a height of 10 feet. Its white 
variety is a most lovely flower, while L. 1. 
Turner! bears larger flowers of the same colour | 
as the type, but in greater profusion. 

L. MAOEtJ.ANicus, from the Straits of Magel¬ 
lan, is known by the name of Lord Anson’s 
Blue Pea. The species is said to have been 
originally introduced by the cook of H.M.S. 
Centurion, of which ship Lord Anson was cap¬ 
tain, in 1744, and bears flowers of a beautiful 
blue tint. It is a perennial species, but at the 
present date is apparently lost to cultivation. 
L. Armitageanus/*^"*—-- 
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more often would-be purchasers are put ofl* 
with a blue variety of L. sativus. 

L. MARiTiMUs CAUFORNiCDS, from CaUfomia, 
bearing large purple flowers, and growing to a 
height of 5 feet; an everlasting. 

L. ODORATUS— the Sweet Pea. 

L. PALUSTRis, from Central Europe, bearing 
blue and purple flowers, and growing to a 
height of 4 feet; a perennial, succeeding best in 
marshy spots. 

L. pRATEXsis, a native of Europe, beariog 
yellow flowers, and growing to a height of .3 feet; 
a perennial species. 

L. PUBESCENS, from Chili, bearing mauve-blue 
flowers, and growing to a height of 0 feet; an 
everlasting species, which, although a native of 
a warm climate, has been grown and flowered 
in the open in Britain. 

L. ROSEUS, from Iberia, bearing rose-coloured 
flowers, and growing to a height of 3 feet; a j 
perennial. 

L. ROTUNDIFOLIUS, from Tauria, bearing deep 
pink flowers, and growing to a height of *2 feet ; 
a perennial species. 

L. SATIVUS, a native of Southern Europe, 
bearing white flowers, and growing to a height 
of 3 feet; an annual species, of which there is 
a blue variety already alluded to under the head ! 
of L. magellanicus. I 

L. SiBTHORPi is the earliest of the Ever¬ 
lasting Peas, often coming into bloom at the 
commencement of May ; it bears flowers of a 
pinkish hue, and grows to a height of 4 feet. 

L. SPLENDENS, from California, bearing 
crimson-red flowers, and growing to a height 
of 5 feet, is a perennial species, but should, in 
this country, be cultivated under glass. 

L. SYLVESTRis is an inferior form of L. lati¬ 
folius. 

L. TUBEROSUS, a native of Europe, Western 
Asia, and Northern Africa, naturalised in this 
country, bearing flowers of a bright pink, and 
growing to a height of 2 feet; a perennial 
species. 

L. TTXGITANUS, from Tangier, bearing large, 
purple-red flowers, and growing to a height of I 
4 feet; an annual species. J 

Sweet Peas have been marvellously improved 
of late years, and varieties of the tenderest 
colouring and of very largo size have been pro¬ 
duced. Amongst so many exquisite novelties it 
is almost invidious to particularise, but the fol- 


orimson-scarlet; Orange Prince and Triumph, 
orange-pink ; Meteor, orange-salmon ; Prinoe of 
Wales, rose ; Mrs. Dugdale, rose and primrose; 
Prince Edward of York, scarlet and rose ; Apple 
Blossom, blush^ink ; Venus, blush-white with 
a shade of bun; Sadie Burpee and Blanche 
Burpee, white ; and Captain oi the Blues, mauve- 
blue. 

As a rule. Sweet Peas are sown far too 
thickly, and the seedlings are allowed to crowd 
one another—a system which is fatal to success 
in the case of all annuals. The seedlings may, 
with advantage, be distant 6 inches from each 
other, and should certainly not be allowed to be 
less than 4 inches apart. The soil should be 
rich and well worked, and it is well to bury a 
good layer of manure at a depth of some 6 inches 
below the seeds, and to sow these in porous soil, 
leaving the surface a little below that of the 
surrounding ground, so that applications of wator 
may soak in gradually instead of running away. 
When the plants have made 2 feet or so of 
growth, a 4nulching will tend to conserve 
the moisture on the surface and prevent the 
roots from becoming parched. Treated in this 
manner and carefully staked, the Sweet Peas 
will form pyramids or hedges of bloom 10 feet 
in height, and if seed-pods are not allowed to 
form will continue in bloom for fully four 
months. The earliest sowing, if the weather is 
open, may be made in February, with suooee- 
sional sowings during the three following 
months. In warm borders of rich and friable 
soil October sowings may bo made for early 
bloom, or a few seeds may be sown in pots and 
brought on in a cool-house or frame, and event¬ 
ually planted out. 

Everlasting Peas, of the species most generally 
cultivated, succeed better in an open soil, even 
if somewhat pjor, than in a heavy and retentive 
staple, and may often be seen in the most vigor¬ 
ous health covering a portion of a strong-grow¬ 
ing hedge or shrub with their flowers, while 
their roots share the soil with those of their 
rapacious neighbour. 


Oannaa in the South of France.—I 
send you photographs of Gannas I have growing 
in my garden hero. Some of the spikes of bloom 
and foliage are .*> feet 10 inches high, and I have 
never seen anything finer, either in colour or 
form. To my mind they far surpass Orchids. 
The colours range through every sh^e of scarlet, 



Sweet Peas in a vase. 


lowing are all good in their respective tints : 
Lady Nina Balfour, Dorothy Tennant, and 
Countess of Radnor, mauve ; Queen Victoria, 
Primrose, and Mrs. Ejkford, pale yellow ; Black 
Knight, Shazada, and Boreatton, maroon ; Mars 
and Firefly, crimson; Ignea and Cardinal, 


crimson, rose, and flesh colour. Also there is a 
lovely lemon-^llow and a deep orange with 
tiger spots. The bed is carpeted with Portu- 
loccas, and the whole produces a very fine and 
glowing efiFeot.—Miss F. Mordafnt, Izarra, 
St. Jean de:3/|f49ilSaHl?04<J». 
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those that are not so soon crippled by frost, as 
is often the case with those that are in flower 
V ery early. Some of the later kinds often escape 
on this account, and this is the case with us, as 
Schoolmaster, though not an old variety, never 
fails us, and this may be said of Alfreston, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, and a few others, such as 
the Sandiiogham, Bismarck, and the older 
Northern Greening. I have noticed there is of 
late a better demand for Apples at that time of 
year with a distinct acid flavour—I mean for 
dessert. Sandringham, for example, though 
strictly a fine coining Apple, makes a grand 
dessert fruit in February and March. W. 


hirta. Nephrolepis exaltata is well adapted to 
this form of culture, as, although its first fronds 
are erect, they droop gracefully as they are 
produced in greater profusion, and often attain 
a length of Mtween 3 feet and 4 feet, while N. 
tuberosa and N. davallioides are also extremely 
decorative. Of the Nothoclsenas N. tricho 
manoides, N. rufa, and N. sinuata are valuable, 
and the family of Polypodys furnishes three 
handsome Ferns in P. aureum, P. attenuatum, 
and P. lachnopodium. Many of the Pterises, 
one of which is a feature in the accompanying 
out, are suitable for basket-work, among which 
may bo mentioned P. cretica and its variety 
P. c. albo-lineata, P. scaberula, P. serrulata 
and its forms, and P. tremula. Woodwardia 
ra^icans is a noble Fern for a large basket, 
bearing, when in vigorous health, grand, sweep¬ 
ing'fronds 5 feet in length. 8. W. F. 


FRUIT. 


APPLE SCHOOLMASTER. 

Onk of the best cropping Apples we have on 
the Paradise-stock is the variety illustrated, 
called the Schoolmaster. I am aware it is not 
a favourite in all soils, neither does it always 
give so good a crop as one may desire. I do not 
think this variety is largely grown. It was, 
judging by its name, undoubtedly raised by an 


FERN BASKETS. 

There are few better methods of showing oflF 
Ferns to the best advantage than by planting 
them in hanging-baskets, and more especially 
is this the case with those species and varieties 
which produce drooping fronds, though some 
upright-growing varieties may often m asso¬ 
ciate with these with pleasing effect. Wire 
baskets fashioned in the shape of a hemisphere 
are the best for this method of culture, ana may 
be made of any size from 6 inches to 18 inches in 
diameter, the latter size being sufficient 
to grow Ferns with a frond spread of 5 feet or 
more. A layer of Sphagnum Moss or peat- 
fibres should oe laid in the base of the basket, 
and over this a few large crocks placed for drain¬ 
age, the sides being lined with fibrous peat and 
a compost of peat and light loam in equal pro¬ 
portions, to which a liberal allowance of silver- 
sand and charcoal, broken into small pieces, has 
been added, used for filling the interior. If the 
basket is attached to three stout wires, joined 
at the top to a strong hook, it is easily sus¬ 
pended from an eye in the roof or from an iron 
stake fixed in the wall. It is necessary that the 
soil should be kept in a moist condition, espe¬ 
cially during the summer, and since the drain¬ 
age should be good, constant waterings will be 
needful to ensure this being the case, unless the 
basket be hung in a very 
shady position ; but when 
suspended by a hook the _ 

basket ' 


StephanotiB floribunda out-of-doors. 

—Will any reader of Gardeninq Iixustrated 
kindly inform me if it is an unusual occurrence 
for a Stephanotis floribunda to bloom out-of- 
doors (Cornwall) ? The plant in question was 
stood by a low wall facing south the second week 
in May, close by which ^rew a Clematis mon- 
tana, the shoots of which soon covered the 
Stephanotis. Nothing more was thought of the 
plant until September 2nd, when clusters of 
white flowers were observed peeping through 
the leaves of Clematis montana, and the 
StephanotiB was found covered with bloom.— 
Cornwall. 

Vine for south wall {Mme. Lt/ebvre).— 
Vitis Coignetiae should suit your purpose well. 
It is of rapid growth when given a good start. 
Vigorous specimens produce leaves nearly 1 foot 
in diameter, which assume beautiful colours in 
the autumn, the green turning to yellow, buff, 
orange and purple, the purple eventually becom¬ 
ing crimson befere the leaves ultimately fall, 
while the fact that in no two leaves is the colour¬ 
ing precisely similar lends an additional charm 
to the plants. Other Vines possessing decora¬ 
tive leafage are the Parsley - leaved Vine 


Schoolmaster Apple. 


amateur and with me is one of the best-looking 
varieties. By many it is used as a dessert 
Apple and is not at all bad for this purpose; 
indeed, if used for the dessert after the old year 
is out, there are very few dessert kinds that are 
superior. To show that this Apple was well 
thought of when first introduced, it was given 
a first-class certificate by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society, and Apples must be good to 
receive such an award. Schoolmaster is more 
valuable on account of its lateness. I have had 
this variety good at the end of April, when 
there are nob many very good home-grown 
fruits, and any late dessert or cooking Apple 
which is good in April is well worth the attention 
of amateur fruit-growers, though, of course, 
much depends upon the keeping or store, as 
this is the great point. Any variety like the 
Schoolmaster is more valuable, as there is no 
difficulty in keeping a quantity of fruit. I am 
aware the grower at the season named has the 
foreign importations to meet, but so far I have 
always found a brisk demand for home-grown 
fruits, more especially large fruits of the size of 
the one named and of as good shape. School¬ 
master is a large fruit, obtusely ribbed, 3 inches 
wide and of g(^ depth, having a deep-set eye, 
and a light, bright green skin, changing as it 
ripens to yellow; the fruits are covered over 
with greenish dots or russet freckles, with a 
pale red tinge where exposed to the sun. It 
has a very short stalk, and white crisp flesh, 
slightly acid, and is a most valuable market 
fruit early in the new year, and a splendid 
cooking variety as well as a dessert fruit. I am 
aware we have many cooking Apples of equal 
merit to the Schoolmaster, but none that are 
better for the season named. Take Lane’s 
Prince Albert, a variety that should be in 
every amateur’s garden. This is even later than 
the variety illustrated, but I need not go into its 
merits. I will only add I do not knowof a better 
amateur’s fruit to follow Schoolmaster, and, what 
is so important to growers. Prince Albert rarely 
fails to crop, indeed, in this respect is superior 
to many. vVe have so few really good Apples 
in the spring that the varieties which keep are 
worth more notice on this account. Though, 
as I have stated, we have a very large number 
■ rig well to rehr upon 


is easily taken f 

down and immersed in a I 

tub until every particle 
of soil is moistened. 

Overhead syringing in 
the case of Ferns like 
Adiantums is inadvis- 
able, though an occasional 
sprinkling is not harmful. 

Although Ferns should ! 

invariably bo the main i ^ 

feature of the baskets, i > 9 *^ 

Selaginellas and other j| 

plants of creeping or 'i - 

trailing habit may be uti- 

Used with good results to ' nSBS^ 

furnish the surface and 

exposed sides. For this | /f^y jMfl 

purpose Selaginellas, such 
as S. flexuosa, S. Galeotti, | 

S. KrauEfiiana, and S. 
unoinata,Isolepi8 gracilis, 

Tradesc]intia zebrina, and ji-..-. 

Panicum variegatum are 

available, while of Feros 

there are few that will 

not adapt themselves to 

basket culture. When 

well grown nothing gives ^ 

a more charming effect L", 

in a basket than Maiden- 

hair, which swathes the - ‘ 

whole receptacle with a " " 

wealth of feathery fronds ' " ^ , 

until nothing is to be ‘ \^ 

discerned but its spread- 

ing and drooping green- 

eiy. Adiantum Farley- 

ense is a noble Fern for 

the stove, while in cooler 

situations A. cuneatum, 

A. caudatum, A. amabile, and A. gracillimum 
will create a lovely effect. Aspidium exaltatum, 
Asplenium lineatum, A. flacoidum, A. bulbi- 
ferum, A. Belangeri, and A. longissimum are 
good basket Ferns, as are many of the Hares- 
foots, such as Davallia bullata, 1). canariensis, 
D. Mooreana, D. psdlida, D. Tyermani, and D. 


Pterises in a basket. 


(V. vinifera var. laciniosa); V. amurensis, a 
luxuriant grower, the young stems and leaf¬ 
stalks having a purple tint, but exhibiting little 
autumnal colouring ; V. serianasfolia, bearing 
deeply-cat foliage ; and V. riparia or odoratis- 
sima, chiefly remarkable for the Mignonette¬ 
like fragrance of ite flowers._ 

” 1 inn I nail rrrLn^ 


of Apples to choose froi 

Digitized b>- 


flowers.- 

ungmal from 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SNOWDROPS NATURALISKI). 

The accompanying illuatration shows the Fair 
Maids of February growing thickly along the 
verge of a narrow winding ^th around the bole 
of an Ivy-clad Elm, whose branches stretch out 
over the still waters of a wood-enshrouded 
Isdeelet. Many are the exquisite pictures 
presented by the Snowdrops in this sanctuary 
t^t they love so well. In countless thousands 
they spangle the grassy slopes between the 
Rhodraendrons—on either side the woodland 
paths they spread a shimmering silver riband- 
together witn the Ivy tendrils they venture to 
the very margin of the water, and with dow^- 
.cast heads gsze at their chaste images Quivering 
on the dark mirror. Here an Ivied bank gleams 
with their satin-white blooms; here some 
rustic steps are outlined with their pendent 
bells ; here, at the foot 
of the cascade, their 
pure blossoms are ever 
tremulous with the 
scattering of spray that 
now and anm sprin¬ 
kles the bending heads. 

It is when naturalised 
in such a manner that 
the chaste loveliness of 
the Snowdrop can be 
justly appreciated. 

Beautiful as the flower 
ever is, the clump rising 
from the brown earth 
of the border conveys 
but little idea of the 
gracious sight presenter! 
by untold hosts grow¬ 
ing amid natural sur¬ 
roundings. The situa¬ 
tion in which the Snow¬ 
drops I have alluded to 
are growing is a shel¬ 
tered valley thickly 
wooded with large de 
ciduous trees, though 
here and there are 
open grusy glades. 

Ine soil is a deep and 
heavy loam, enriched 
with the leM-mould of 
years, while the chain 
of little lakelets that 
occupies the valley’s 
centre tends to keep 
the atmosphere moist 
beneath the trees even 
in the driest summer. 

Here the Fair Maids of 
February have become 
one of the freest peoples 
of the woods, repro¬ 
ducing themselvesabun- 
dantly and gaining both 
in number and in vigour 
from their unfettered 
freedom. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, they 
are not permit!^ to 
enjoy the seclusion of 
their sanctuary undis¬ 
turbed, for beauty has 
its price, and the 
flower-snatchers swoop 


earliest childhood hats boon the harbinger of 
spring, the *'herald of a host of flowers,” to 
whose chaste loveliness we paid no divided 
allegiance, for thus early in the year there were 
in those days no rivals who ventured to dispute 
her sovereignty, and her beauty had passed and 
the heavy seed-pods drooped beneath the blue- 
green leafage ere the scent of the white Violets 
and Primroses filled the air and the Wood 
Hyacinths spread their azure carpet around the 
grey boles of the Beeches to tempt us to in¬ 
constancy. F. 

White hardy Lilies (Yorhshireman ).— 
Only two species of white Lilies can be recom¬ 
mended for permanently beautifyingtheordinary 
gat den border. These are the Meulonna Lily 
(Lilium candidnm), growing to a height of .3 feet 
to 5 feet, and the white Martagon Lily (L. 
Martagon album), which, under good culture, 
attains a height of from 4 feet to o feet. Other 


Snowdrops by the waterside. From a photoi^raph by Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, 
Laiiacombe House, Toniuay. 


down between the pure white Lilies are forms of L. longiflorum 
lights when the coast is clear, and, ruthlessly and L. speciosum album, growing in the open 


tearing them from their native soil, sell them 
into bondage in alien earths. 

Where the increase is solely due to self-sown 
seedlings, there is naturally a certain amount of 
variation in the blooms ; the majority, however, 
produce fine flowers of graceful shape, their 
stalks being often considerably over a foot 
in length. It has sometimes been suggested 
that Snowdrops do not thrive in situations where 
they are exposed to the influence of sea breezes. 
In the case above referred to, however, this 
proximity to the sea most certainly has no 
harmful effect, and I am acquainted with a 
garden, not many miles distant, where literally 
overhanging the salt water the Snowdrops 
luxuriate. 

Many of the newer introductions of the 
Galanthus family are very striking as individual 
flowers, but, bMutiful as thev are, they will 


ground to a height of from 2 feet to 4 feet. 
These, however, do not become permanently 
established in all gardens, and in many places a 
yearlv renewal is necessary if an annual display 
is to be counted upon. This also applies to the 
white variety of L. auratum (L. a. Wittei), 
whose bulbs often disappear after the first 
season or two. A trial of the three last-named 
Lilies may well be made on the chance of their 
becoming established, as, if this desirable result 
is attained, the garden will gain considerably in 
beauty and interest. Lilium Browni is brown 
on the outside and white on the inside of the 
flower, and grows to a height of 3 feet or 4 feet. 
L. giganteum has long white flowers, purple- 
stains within, and attains a height of from 8 
feet to 11 feet. The term *'light coloured” is 
rather vague, and would possibly exclude moat 
of the varieties of the L. umbellatum and L. 


never usurp the place held by the common I Thunbergianum species, but L. umbellatum 
Snowdrop in our Leasts, a blossofi that from Cloth of Gold, light golden-yellow, and L. 
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Thunbergianum Alice Wilson, clear lemon- 
yellow, would be admissible. These Lilies 
grow to a height of from 1 foot G inches to 
2 feet; L excelsum, or testaceum, pale buff, 
grows to a height of from 4 feet to 6 feet; L. 
Szovitzianum, rich citron, attains a height of 
from 3 feet to 5 feet; L pyrenaioum is an early 
Lily with yellow, black-spotted flowers, with a 
strong and rather sickly smell, growing to a 
height of 3 feet; while L. Wallichianum 
superbum, or sulphureum, has jellow-white 
flowers shaded outside with rosy-brown. Ail 
the foregoing may be planted in the open 
border. Any collection of Lilies would be in¬ 
complete without the scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. 
chalcedonicum), with its flowers of vivid ver¬ 
milion. 


Planting out Freealas (.4/ice) — You 
made a mistake in planting your Freesias out in 
the open after they had finished flowering. 
They should have brnn kept in pots and, so soon 
as the leaves showed symptoms of becoming 
yellow, water should have b^n gradually with¬ 
held, the supply being discontinued altogethar 
£18 the foliage withered. The pots should then 
have been placed on the sunniest shelf avail¬ 
able, and the soil kept absolutely dry until the 
end of July or commencement of August, when 
the bulbs could have been knocked out and 
replanted. In planting out in the nrden after 
the flowering season is past the bulbs are often 
subjected to drenching rains when they should 
be in a perfectly dry condition, and therefore do 
not become thoroughly ripened, and in conse¬ 
quence flower poorly the succeeding season, for 
perfect ripening is aWilutely necessary to ensure 
the subsequent flowering being satisfactory. 
You can collect the bulbs from the open ground 
and pot the largest for flowering, growing the 
Bmaller ones on in pans or boxes tor a season or 
so until they attain flowering size. 

Forsythlaa not flowering {Norwood). 
—As your two healthy bushes of these fine de¬ 
ciduous bushes have been very shy in flowering, 
wu think their growths must be too crowded. 
VVe should recommend you to remove at once 
some of the small twiggy wood, so that the best 
growths can have the benefit of the autumn sun. 
Then in February shorten the strong growths 
to about half their length. They may not flower 
very freely next summer, but the foUowing sea¬ 
son, by adopting the same method of pruning, 
would, we think, make the bushes blossom as 
you desire. In midwinter one or two of the 
strongest roots may be severed, and a similar 
number the following winter, somewhat in the 
same manner that gardeners adopt when root- 
pruning fruit-trees.—£. 

Growing Neapolitan Vloleta In a 
frame (MarU Loui»t ).—It is quite possibla 
to cultivate Violets of all descriptions success¬ 
fully in the open. The description yon give of 
your procedure is very vague, but the most 
approved method of culture is to plant out the 
rooted runners towards the end of April or 
ooinmencement of May in ground that has been 
well prepared and enriched some weeks 
previously, and has just received a top-dressing 
of leaf-mould, wood-ashes, and well-rotted hot¬ 
bed manure. The plants are placed in rows 
12 inches apart, the individual plants being 
10 inches distant from each other in the rows. 
If the ground is dry at the time of planting a 
copious watering should be given to settle the 
runners in position, and periodical waterings 
must be repeated when necessary during the 
summer. If very hot and sunny weather occurs 
immediately after the planting a slight shade 
may be given by Larch or Hawthorn boughs, 
fixra in the ground over the plants, which 
should be removed as soon as the roots of the 
runners have taken hold of the soil. A mulch 
of well-decayed manure should be given daring 
the month of June, after the ground has been 
well soaked by rain or by watering. This will 
then serve to keep the surface in a moist state 
for a lengthened period, and will prevent the 
attacks of red-spider, a pest that is most 
injarious to the foliage in arid summers if the 
surface soil is allowed to get into a parched 
condition. Waterings of weak liquid-manure 
are also beneficial in imparting vigour to the 
plants. All runners should be removed as soon 
as they appear, as the object is to send the 
whole strength of the plants into the crowns. 
Treated in this manner they should commence 
uigrna, irom 
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to flower towards the close of August, and con* 
tinue to bloom until the advent of frost, pro¬ 
ducing again a second crop of blossoms in the 
spring. 

Dianthus Knappl.— If for no other rea 
son, this distinct Pink is worth a position in the 
rock-garden for its exceptional colour, a deep 
sulphury-yellow shade. The species is not, so 
far as present experience goes, to be reckoned 
amongst robust growers, but doubtless if seen in 
a colony would have a very pretty effect. The 
individual flowers are about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and appear in small clusters on 
stems nearly or quite a foot high. Such pests 
as mice, voles, slugs, and the like are exceed¬ 
ingly fond of the shoots and even the stems and 
leaves, the two first being responsible at times 
for well-nigh clearing it away completely. Pos¬ 
sibly a syringing of strong quassia-water about 
the plant would render it distasteful for the 
time, and as the plants so treated retain the 
acrid taste for some weeks, it is at any rate 
worth a trial, not merely with the above, but 
with other choice things that are too frequently 
attacked and lost before one is aware of any¬ 
thing wrong. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

Culture of Freesias In unheated 
greenhouse (F. )r.;.~Fre©sias are par 
fectly amenable to culture in an unheated house 
as long as they are not exposed to the direct 
action of frost, bulbs that have been subjected 
to cool treatment producing more vigorous 
foliage and flower-scapes than those that have 
been grown in heat. The bulbs should be pro¬ 
cured as early as possible, the end of July or 
commencement of August being none too soon 
A compost of two-thirds fibrous loam and one- 
third peat, with a liberal admixture of silver 
sand, IS well suited to their requirements. The 
Eoil should be in a moderately moist condition 
at the time of potting, neither wet nor dry, and 
the bulbs should not be i^nduly crowded in the 
pots, eight in a 5i^-incn pot being ample for 
that size. As soon as the potting is concluded 
the pots should be placed in a cold-frame and 
covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre to a depth of 
G inches. The bulbs soon start into growth, 
often breaking the soil with their leaf-tips in a 
fortnight or three weeks after being potted. A 
sharp watch must therefore be kept on them, 
and as soon as signs of growth are apparent the 
Cocoa nut-fibre must be removed from above the 
pots, which may remain in the same position, 
with the interstices between them still filled 
with the fibre, which will tend to preseive an 
equable temperature about the roots. While 
the weather remains fairly warm the b'ghts 
should be kept open day and night, but the soil 
must not be allowed to become saturated with 
the rain, and at the first warniog of frost have 
the frame sufficiently protected with mats or 
litter to prevent the inside temperature from 
falling to the freezing point. When subjected 
to this method of culture the bulbs will make 
short and sturdy leafage, and will acquire a 
vigour of constitution that will result in the 
production of strong and numerous flower-scapes. 
Early in the year the pots may be removed to a 
sunny shelf in the cool-house and supplied with 
weak liquid-manure at each alternate watering, 
while when the flower-spikes appear this 
fertiliser may be applied whenever the plants 
are in need of moisture. Under such culture 
the plants come naturally into bloom towards 
middle or end of March, and present a very 
diflerent spectacle to those that have been forced 
into early bloom, the leaves of the latter being 
drawn and weak, and their flower-scapes far 
from abundant. A frame is not an absolute 
necessity for placing the bulbs in when potted, 
as the pots may be stood on the floor of the 
greenhouse, covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre, as 
described, until signs of growth are apparent, 
when the pots must at once be placed on a light 
and airy shelf. In severe weather the pots must 
be removed at night from near the glass, if the 
structure is unheated, and placed in the warmest 
position available, a newspaper hung lightly 
over them being generally sufficient protection 
to ensure immunity from the eflects of frost, 
unless unusually hard. As soon as the leaves 
show signs of changing colo ur, after th^ flower¬ 
ing season is past, w ' 

Digitized b;.- 


withheld from the pots, which, after the flowers 
have faded, should be placed in the sunniest 
position in the house. As the leaves turn 
yellow, the water supply should be entirely dis¬ 
continued, and the soil allowed to become dust- 
dry, when the bulbs may either be allowed to 
remain in the pots until the end of July or 
removed from the soil and spread out on a 
sunny shelf. On no account should moisture 
from above or below reach the bulbs during 
their period of rest, for upon their thorough 
ripening depends their flowering in the ensuing 
season. Bulbous plants that have passed out 
of bloom are often relegated to a dark corner 
beneath the stage, but if this plan is pursued in 
the case of Freesias the bulbs will produce 
few, if any, blooms the succeeding year. 


IVY-LEAVED “GERANIUMS” OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 

The accompsmying illustration is of more than 
pMsing interest. It shows how mild is the 
climate of Falmouth that an Ivy-leaved “ Gera¬ 
nium ” should prove sufficiently hardy to stand 



publication you would find cultural directions 
for almost any plant or genus of plants you 
might elect to grow. If you wish for informa¬ 
tion as to the culture of flowering plants in a 
more concise form than is provided in the pages 
of bound volumes of this paper, jou will find 
that of hardy plants fully treated on in “ The 
English Flower Garden,” by Mr. W. Robinson, 
while “ Greenhouse and Stove Plants,” by 
Mr. T. Baines, enters into the subject of the 
culture of such plants as require glass shelter. 

Plantingr Rhododendrons and Lilies 

fO. Kennedy Erskine ).—You might in the first 
instance plant the Rhododendrons 6 feet apart, 
but as they spread some of them would have 
to be shifted. Any of the commoner garden 
Lilies should succeed, but in the cate of these 
plants, you should make the soil 2 feet deep, 
adding leaf-mould to your sandy staple. The 
Lily groups should consist of from six to twelve 
bulbs or more. The following would form a 
good selection: the Madonna Lily (L. candidum). 
Orange Lily (L. croceum), white Martagon (L. 
Alartagon album), the deep maroon L Martagon 
dalmaticum Catani, the scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. 
chalcedonicum), the Nankeen Lily (L. excelsuin 
or testaceum of a beau¬ 
tiful buflf colour), L. Hum- 
boldti, orange-yellow with 
lake spots, and Tiger Lilies, 
of which the best are L. 
tigrinum Fortunei and L. 
t. splendens. You might 
also plant L. auratum, but 
no dependence can be 
placed on the permanence 
of these bulbs. They gene¬ 
rally flower well the first 
Eeason, but more often than 
not make no subsequent 
display, although, in some 
instances, they become 
established; Annuals, such 
as Virginian Stock, Love- 
in-a-Mist (Nigella), Li- 
nums, Limnanthes Doug- 
Iasi, Alyssum maritimum, 
and others may be sown 
amongst the Rhododen¬ 
drons and should flower 
during the summer. 


Pink Ivy-leaved Geraniums out-of-doors in Falmouth. From a photo¬ 
graph sent by Mr. Smith, Carwinion Cottage, Falmouth. 


out for three winters unharmed. This cottage, 
when the flowers are in full beauty, is a bril¬ 
liant and unusual picture. 



Root growth {A. G. McEiver) — An 
article such as you suggest, treating of the root 
growth of the various species of bulbous, 
tuberous, and fibrous-rooted plants under 
diverse conditions of culture, would, if it were 
exhaustive, occupy the pages of Gardening 
Illustrated to the exclusion of all other 
matter for some weeks. Think for yourself of 
the infinite number of genera, to say nothing of 
species, of bulbous and tuberous subjects alone, 
and the almost inexhaustible list of fibrous 
rooting plants and shrubs, and imagine the 
length of an article that dealt fully with the 
culture—for successful culture is only possible 
where a thorough knowledge of a plant’s root 
growth has been acquired—of each individual 
member of that host. It is always our endeavour 
to answer, as fully as possible, questions as to 
the culture of various plants addressed to us by 
our correspondents, and to publish instructive 
illustrated articles on the different genera of 
bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous-rooted subjects 
at frequent intervals, and we think that if you I 
searched through the back volumes of this 


TREES & SHRUBS. 

Planting standard 
Scarlet Thorns ( V.A.). 
—Your standard Scarlet 
Thorns should be planted 
at least 15 feet apart, or 
they will soon become 
crowded. The single red 
is preferable to the double, 
as it gives an impression of 
deeper colour. We should 
plant all Pink Thorns, and 
not alternate trees of pink 
and white varieties. You 
might, if you cared to, end 
the lines with Laburnums. An undergrowth of 
Escallonia macrantha would have a pretty effect, 
but this is not a very hardy shrub, and even in 
the south-west is often badly cut in severe winters 
—in fact, the Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
temata) has proved itself hardier. An abso¬ 
lutely hardy shrub that in the summer is white 
with bloom is the Daisy Bush (Olearia Haasti), 
while Veronica Traversi is also practically hardy. 
Plants of whatever shrub you may elect to use 
for undergrowth may be put in at a distance of 
3 feet apsu-t, as these will be required to form a 
continuous mass. 

Magnolia macrophylla suckers.— 

We suppose you are quite sure that the suckers 
which have been produced from the base of your 
tree are the same as the tree itself. Some nur¬ 
serymen have a bad practice of grafting many 
of our loveliest deciduous trees upon foster-stock 5, 
which enables them to produce a saleable plant 
quicker than would be the case from layers or 
cuttings. But supposing these suckers are the 
genuine kind, then we should advise you to let 
them grow unless you desire a standard tree. 
Nothing looks more noble than well-balanced 
pyramids of these glorious Magnolias, and these 
suckers are Nature’s own method of rejuvenating 


trees and shrubsi, 
little or no root U] 


you would find 
nsequently they 
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would not transplant; you mipht, howerer, 
layer the moat pliable if you wuh to increase 
your stock, although it is now rather late for 
the operation.—E. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

PRIMULA OBCONICA AND ERYSIPELAS. 

TO THE XDITOB OF ** OABDBNINO ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir,— I notice in your issue of September 2Qd 
another letter regarding Primula obconica 
causing erysipelas. As a medical man and a 
lover of horticulture, I wish to utter my protest 
against such an absurd assertion. When it can 
be proved that the special micro-organism 
whicn causes erysipelas flourishes and thrives 
on the Primula obconica, then, and only then, 
can there be any possible relation between the 
plant and the well-known specific affection 
which occurs all over the country and in 
hundreds of persons who have never even seen a 
Primula obconica. The statement that a cei tain 
lady could not remain in a room which contained 
the awful Primula obconica without being 
attacked by erysipelas is enough to “ raise a 
smile,” and appears very much like superstition. 
One might just as well state that a certain 
person could not be in a room containing a few 
Roses without being attacked by smallpox. If 
it were necessary, I could go into the matter 
more fully, but I trust your readers will not 
give up the cultivation of this harmless little 
plant for the fear of erysipelas, which has no 
more relation to it than smallpox. 

_ Delta. 

AN AMATEUR’S TOMATOES. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I think you may be interested to hear 
of my continued success through following the 
kindly hints in your journal. I have grown 
Tomatoes some seven years without failures, and 
this year again they have been a neat success. 

I usually plant out on staging along front of 
house, .32 feet by 12 feet (lean-to), at the begin¬ 
ning of April. I put large slates over lattice- 
wo» of staging, and make a long trough or box, 
about 10 inches high at back, 8 inches in front, 
and I.*) inches wide. I put over the slates a 
good thick layer of sifted ashes (Tomatoes must 
have good drainage); I then mix my soil as 
follows : Good, rough, rotten sods, leaf-mould, 
burnt ash, and a very little old manure that has 
been used for mulching fruit-trees, so that most 
of the manorial quality has been washed out; 
but I find this strawing manure keeps the soil 
nice and open. They are planted firmly into 
this material, and the balls as turned out of 
5-inoh pots are just covered with this soil. Great 
care is now required in watering, for if the soil 
becomes really wet the roots refuse to work into 
it. From time to time, as required, a little new 
soil is added, until the trough is Ml, when I 
mulch with peat Moss-manure, which saves a 
good deal of watering. My plants under this 
treatment carry very heavy crojps, the first bunch 
usually being about 6 inches from the ground. 
When the plants have set about six bimches of 
fruit I pinch out the leader, which causes the 
fruit to swell off better and mature quickly. I 
then lay in a fresh shoot from near the bottom, 
which fruits equally well. I find my plants 
require a lot of water, and are never allowed to 
berome dry or they fail to set satisfactorily. 
They are always watered in the early morniog, 
given abundance of air, with top air left on im 
night. When the fruit is well set and swelling 
nicely I commence to feed, first with soot*water 
and then with sheep-manure made of droppings 
put into a bucket. This year I tried the recipe 
of chemical manure given some time ago in your 
valuable paper, and found it acted like a chmrm. 
I cut my first fruit June 2lBt, and have had an 
enormous crop, with some stones of fruit 
in all stages still hanging, some bunches at 
the present time having twelve to sixteen 
in a bunch, which I have had to support 
with raffia from the wires on roof of house 
I have no disease of any kind, which I believe 
is due to leaving air always on and keeping the 
house as dry as possible at night. In the same 
house I grow “Geraniums” (Ivy and Zonal), 
single, semi-double, and double Begonias (under 
the shade of Tomatoes), Ferns, Tree Carnations 
(my speciality), Plumb^os, etc. When first I 
got possession of m^ gr^^ouT^e.ml ambition 
igmzM: AjULjytL 


was to fill it at onoe. This I did with all 
manner of different kinds of plants not at all 
suitable; consequently they aid badly until I 
took your journal, when I read a very sensible 
letter to ^ginners from an amateur, advising 
them to grow fewer plants and less kinds, to 
follow each other in rotation of blooming—in 
fact, to make a speciality of a few kinds and 
grow them well, endeavouring to get as near 
perfection as an amateur expects to do. I at 
once saw my mistake in growing too many 
kinds of worthless plants, m^e up my mind at 
onoe, and had a throwing-out day and soon 
found out the advantage. My plants are now, 
and have been ever since that day, a source of 
delight to myself and family, as well as my 
friends and neighbours, who look upon me quite 
as an ex])ert, often sending to ask my advice 
upon gardening matters. I have a large garden 
full of fruit-trees, etc., and do all my ovm 
pruning, etc. In every case I grow from the 
very best kinds obtainable ; they are no more 
trouble, only take up the same room, and are 
always more satisfactory. I find a great 
pleasure in attending to mv plants, and owe my 
success to carefully studying your valuable 
paper. _ Novice. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Diseased Apples {Young Amateur).— 
Your Apples are, I expect, infested with the 
caterpillars of the “ Codlin-moth” (Carpocapsa 

S omonella), a pest which has been much in evi- 
ence this year. As soon as the attacked Apples 
fall, they should be collected and destroyed so 
as to kill the caterpillar within before it has had 
time to make its escape; it then tries to make 
its way to the stem of a tree and becomes a 
chrysalis in some sheltered place in the bark, or 
if it fails to reach the stem of a tree, makes use 
of any suitable place it comes across. Another 
year, as soon as the Apples begin to fall, say 
early in July, you should tie bands of canvas or 
sacking round the stems of the trees about 2 feet 
from the ground. These bands should be made 
about 8 inches wide and folded lengthways, and 
then again, so as to form a band 2 inches wide; 
the double fold should be uppermost. The object 
of the band is to give the caterpillars a con¬ 
venient place to become chrysalides in. They 
should be taken off and examined every week 
a little later in the season. Scrape the stems of 
the trees with a blunt knife so as to remove the 
loose bark which may shelter chrysalides. Place 
a cloth near the stem to catch what is scraped 
off. The scrapings should be burnt.—G. S. S. 

iQSect for name {A. L., Gover^ry).—The 
insect you sent is a specimen of the humming¬ 
bird-moth (Macroglossa stellatarum). This in¬ 
sect is unusually abundant this year in many 
parts of England. It belongs to the same family 
as the hawK-moths, and, like them, sucks the 
honey from flowers while on the wing, and from 
the length of their proboscis are able to obtain 
the nectar from flowers with long tubes, which 
other insects are unable to do.—G. S. 8. 

Ootton-buff on Vines {S. U.).—Your 
Vines are attacked by mealy-bug (Dactwlopius 
adonidura). One very effected methoa of 
destroying this insect is to take a small phial 
of methvlated spirits and a camel’s-hair 
brush and go carefully over the Vines, giving a 
good dab of the spirit with a full brush to every 
patch of the cottony substance you can find. 
If this be too tedious a process, scrape the stems 
and canes with a blunt knife, or some similar 
instrument, so as to remove any loose bark 
under which this insect might shelter. The 
Vines should then be dressed with one of the 
following mixtures : 2 lb. of soft-soap, 2 lb. of 
flowers of sulphur, and one wineglassfnl of 
turpentine, made into a paste with water. Add 
the liquor from 1 lb. of Tobacco, boiled in six 
quarts of water, or three parts of clay, and one 
part tar, well mixed. Add enough water to 
make it into the consistency ef pamt or dilute 
with paraffin emulsion.—G. S. 8. 

Destroylns ants {Norwood).—Aa to 
destroying the ants which are at the roots of 
your plants, the most effectual way is to take 
them up and destroy the nests by opening them 
thoroughly with a spade, then drenching them 
with boiling water. If this is not practicable, 
close the bottom hole of a large garden pot 
and place it bottom upwards near the pLoots ; 
then keep watering them heavily so that the 


nests get thoroughly soaked. The ants will 
then work up into the pot and make their nest 
there. In ten or fifteen days the transfer will 
have been made, and the pot can be removed 
with its contents. I do not know what creatures 
you allude to when you speak of “ black 
spiders” that kill your plants. 8pider8 are 
not destructive to plants. Please send speci¬ 
mens.—G. 8. 8. 

Worm in soil {Mrs. Charrington ).—I very 
carefully examined the roots and earth you 
sent, but I am sorry to say I was unable to mid 
any living creature among them, except a wood¬ 
louse. If these have injured your plants they 
may be trapped by cutting Potatoes in half and 
slightly scooping them out, and placing them so 
that the woodlice can creep under them, which 
they will do for shelter. A small garden pot 
laid, on its side and partly filled with dry horse- 
droppings or Mobs makes a good trap, if these 
are not the pest you mean please send some in a 
small box.—G. 8. 8. 

Moth for name {Comtant Reader).—The insect you 
send is a specimen of the Humming-bird-moth (Macro¬ 
glossa stellatarum). It appears to bi unusually common 
this year. 

Where are the wasps’ nests?— In this part of 
the country there are plenty of wasps, but no one can find 
any nests. It is the same in several other parts of England. 
It would be interesting to know if this very unusual 
experience is general throughout the country.—A. O. 
Campbbll, Marchfield Jlouee, Bracknell. 

Masgoty Apples (in reply to Apples^ C. E. Grimm, 
and others ).—Your Apples are infested with the oodlin- 
moth, about which so much has been written lately. 
Please refer to our replies to several correspondents who 
are troubled in the same way, as on p. 861 of last week’s 
number and in the present issue also. 

Blight In Apples (F. W. 5.L—What do you mean 
by "blight?” Kindly send a speolmen of the pest, and 
we will tell yon how to deal with it. 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 


First Prize —Cactus Dablub, Tiorr Lav, and Htdran- 
GKA.— From Miss Somerville, Drishane, Skibbereen, Co. 
Cork: “ Planted In a new bed with Rhododendrons, and 
flowering now for the first time.” 

A very interesting set of autumn flowers in fine varitty. 

Second Prrze.—HYDRAimsAB akd EmpnopiAS.— From 
Lady Onslow, Hengar, Sr. Tudy, Cornwall: "Grow in 
great luxuriance in this part of ComwalL Sometimes the 
blooms are blue and sometimes pink ; it is not always easy 
to tell wby. The Kniphofias are in great beauty Just now 
in two large round beda” 

Third Prize.— Cactus and othir Dahlias.— From Mise 
Isa M. Montgomerie, Dalmore, Stair, Tarbolton-staUon, 
R S.O., Ayrshire. 

The Cactus varieties toere very fine, especially Keynt's 
White, May Service, salmon-roee; Lady Penzance, 
yellow; Starfith, scarlet; and Araehne, white. 


ScARBOROUOU Lilirs.— From C. J. Kilby, The Manor, 
Qavans, Milton Bryan, Woburn R. 8. O., Beds.: " Yallote 
purpurea (Scarborough Lilies) and Agapanthus umbella- 
tua They are not quite hardy with us here and we have 
to winter them in a cool-house. We have the Agapanthus 
in four large tubs by the front of the house from May to 
October, and they have been really magnificent. We have 
forty-one umbels of flowera The Vallotas sent have been 
growing in a sheltered position by the side of the green¬ 
house. These have been out-of-doors since the end of 
May, and are doing well. The flowers are not quite so fine 
ae thoee we have kept in the house, but I think yon will 
agree with me that they are very fair specimens and might 
be more generally planted out.” 

Vkrbrkas, Sinolr flowrrrd China Astkrs, and Mar- 
ouRRiTR Carnations.— From Mrs. Arthur Darbishire, 
Penybryn, Carnarvon, N. Wales : ** The Verbenas were 
raisM by cuttings from seedlings of last year, and the 
new single-flowered China Asters in boxes in a cold-frame 
and then bedded out. They flower very freely. Seed of 
Marguerite Carnations was sown in heat in February, 
and the young plants bedded out in May. They are now 
flowering freely.” 

Lilium auratum varietirs.— From F. A. Carslake, Dirs- 
oombe, Newton Abbot, South Devon: "A spray of 
Lilium macranthnm platyphyllum, a variety of the 
auratum family. It is grown in the open border, and the 
stem, which I have had to cut short, was quite 5 feet. 
There are several other fine sprays left not yet open. A 
group of the smaller Sunflowers, herbaceous, and a few 
varieties of soented * Geranium,’ all grown In the 
borders.” 

Rudbrckias AicD ASTBRS.-From G. Blaby, Manor Court, 
Steeple, Aston : " All seem to prefer a sonny poslUon to 
grow in. Rudbeckla Newmani and R. purpurea and sub- 
tomentosa seem to love plenty of moisture at their 
roots. All the rest of the kinds sent will thrive well under 
any ordinary cultivation in anv soil. The Asters are of 
the Amellus family, Stella and Riverslea being improve- 
mente on Amellus, of which I think A. Riveraea is the 
best.” 

Dahlias, Serdlino Hollthocks, Amtirrhikuiib, and 
Anrhonr btlvrstris.— From J. A. Woods, The Gardens, 
Mill House, Halifax : " The Dahlias are Mrs. Hawkins, 
Cr>'stal Palace, Lancelot, St. Catherine, Olaribel, Bertha 
Mawley, Delicata, Kyneritb, Mrs. J. Douglan, Oloriosa, 
Starfish, Mrs. Peart, Mrs. W. Noble, Miss WeUter, Match- 
less. Empress of India, Beatrice.” 

SwRRT Pras —From W. Moors, Stone-row, Hawk-green, 
Marple : “ A few Sweet Peas grown in a cottage garden 
from a mixed paoksi of seeds.^^ LiTu 
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FLiMi-FLOWBR (Knipho6a), Htdranoba, Am) Bbooria— 
From Misa M. O. Blofeld, Hoveton House, Norfolk: " A 
few spikes of Flame-flower which is in perfection now and 
does not seem to have suffered from the long drought I 
have one small plant bearing twenty large spikes. Also 
some Hydrangea and various-tinted Begonias. " 

Pbtc.vias, Oaillardiab, and Marourritb Carnations.— 
From Mrs. Bradshaw, The Orange, Steeple Aston, 
Oxford : *' Cut from a border of Annuals in an old- 
fashioned garden. Double and single Petunias, Annual 
Uaillardias, and Marguerite Carnations.” 

HRiiiOTRorita —From Mrs. Croft, Spes, Exeter: “The 
Heliotrope grows in a large bed on the terrace, and the 
Mjrrtle and the Verbenas cover the wall behind, growing 
12 feet and 16 feet in height. They have all flowered 
wonderfully this summer.” 

SwBBT Pras.—F rom Amy Stratton, Turweston House, 
Brockley : “ These Peas were sown five in a 48-inch pot in 
March, and were planted out in May. They have been in 
bloom for the last two months, and look as if they will 
continue to be so for some time.” 

Tubbrosb, Carnation Miss AnoRNT Campbrll, and 
Harpaliuu.— From Mrs. H. W. Hutton, Vicar’s Court, 
Lincoln: “The Tuberose we grow out-of-doors under a 
south wall. There were twelve buds upon the spike. 1 
send also the floe Helianthus called Miss Mellish.” 

Dahlias and China Astkrs —From J. Websdell, Qissing, 
Diss, Norfolk : “Chrysanthemum-flowered Asters, which 
I think are very good, and collection of Show and Pom¬ 
pon. The Pompons are Dora, cream, and M. S. Talt.” 

Astbr chinbnsis, Japanrsk varibtibs.— From Miss Mus- 
grave, Hascombe, Qodalming: “Raised from seed in 
slight heat in March. Planted out at the end of May in 
good bold groups in a sunny position.” 

Pbrb.nnialSunklowkr8, Sb.nbcio pulchbr, and Hklbnidm 
AUTUM.SALB —From M. Kirwan, Baunmore, Clare-Oalway, 
Galway : “Grown in limestoue soil. Not as fine as usual, 
owing to prolonged drought.” 

Flamb KLOWBRS A.ND Hblianthhs occidb.ntalis.— From 
Jane Smith, Ash Farm, Lea Town, near Preston, Lanca¬ 
shire : “Kniphofia Corallina, Kniphofla Uvaria, and 
Helianthus occidentalis.” 

Gardbn Stocks —From Miss Tyndall, Oaklands, New 
Ross, Co. Wexford: “ These flowers have stood the 
drought well, and make a great show in the garden.” 

A very charming variety of colours. 

Blcr Salvia (S. patens), Rose William Allbn Richard¬ 
son, AND Carnation Qoekn of Ybllows.— From Mias E. 
Hawkins, Burleigh, near Plymouth. 

PBTn.NiAS FROM BBBD.—From Miss F. Sanders, The Rec¬ 
tory, Whimple, Exeter. 

Dahlias.— From Miss M. 0. Hampson, Buxhall, Stow- 
market, Suffolk. 

Dahlias. —From Horace S. Barry, Kenwyn, Ashburton. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qaefftlons.— and annoers are inserted in 
GARDRNiNo/ree o/ charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their ^idance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written <m 
one side of the, paper only, and addressed to the Editor ojf 
Gardbninu, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publishbr. The name and address oj the under are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used tn the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
oueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Oardbnins has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot alioays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt <if their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception eg such as cannot 
well be claesified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

S ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
lige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observationspepnit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
thou who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in QARDRNDia should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Q,aeriBta.^Correspondents must 
look through the whole cf the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as vossible in dealing 
with them. 


To the foUoxoing queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be (Me to offer additional advitx on 
the various subjects. 

1216- Fruit and wire-nettlngr (d. C.).—None 
whatever; but you must not have too fine a mesh. 

1217- Adiantam onneatnm and a tasselled 
form {J, D.).—We know of no such form, and if you 
have such a sport by all means preserve. Many of the 
Pterises develop tasselled fronds—sports which have been 
“fixed." 

1218- Removing Rose-treoB, bulbs, etc. 
(F. H’’.).—Yee, you could do so. You must, however, take 
care if the weather is as hot and the soil as dry as It is at 

E resent. Of course, there is no better time for planting 
ulbs than this. 


1219— Lichen on lawn {Mrs. G ).—Without doubt 
the very free growth of Lichen on your lawn is due to 
the soil having become sour and also deficient in lime. 
You can either give the places affected a pretty good 
dreesing of fresh slacked Hipf^ once, as it wll^soon wash 
in, or else make in a lar{ 
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irg ^tub ^^e |o^^*ter. 


diseolving a bushel In 20 gallons of water, and then well 
saturate the Lichen with that. Heavy dressings of soot, 
or using strong soot-water, are also destructive to the para¬ 
site. If one or even two lime or soot-dreseings fail, then 
give others, as the Lichen must succumb eventually. 
.Much of it, too, may be remedied by using an iron rake. 

1220— Oape Pond-weed (Aponogeton distachyon) 
f T.).—This little illustration will convey to you what the 
Cape Pood-weed is Uke better than a column of descrip¬ 



tion. It is a very pretty water flower of nutty perfume, 
and easily grown in a small tank. 

1221— Wheel Hyacinths (Major).—We cannot 
identify the term “ Wneel Hyacinth.” If your plant of 
Campanula pyramldalis has produced an offset at the base 
of the stem the plant may be shaken out, and the offsets 
repotted in fresh soil, and grown on to flowering size. If, 
however, there is no sign of growth at the ground level by 
the time the stem hae died down, the old plant may be 
thrown away, as it is of no further use. 

1222— Beds of flowers by lawn (J. B.;.—Your 
formal beds are far too small tor you to attempt a succes¬ 
sion of hardy herbaceous plants in them. It is in this 
sort of beds that Tuberous Begonias, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
and such-like plants make a flne display if they are not 
planted in patterns or edged with some other glaring 
colour. Phlox Drummondi, Verbenae, Petunias, Godetiae, 
and other showy annuals might easily be raised in the 
hot-bed, and you might also utilise the deep blue Salvia 
patens, lifting the roots and storing them in a frost-proof 
place in the winter, and starting them and the Begonias 
in the hot-bed in the spring. Lobelia cardlnolia is also an 
effective plant. 

1223— Plantains on lawn CQ. C.;.—Set someone to 
work with a carpenter’s chisel, one about an inch wide, to 
cut the Plantains off as low down in the soil as you can, 
lift them out, and carry away in a basket; then ueing a 
small paint brush and a can of parafliu, let a few drope of 
the oil fall into the bole made by the withdrawal of the 
plants. That should quite destroy the roots. Theu get a 
quantity of fiae soil, iocluding some road-grit, and fill up 
every hole thus made with it, and in April strew over-the 
lawn some floe Grass seeds. Cover them up bv rakiug 
and rolling, and Grass will soon result. So cared for you 
should soon have a good lawn. A dressing of soot sown 
over the Grass in May to wash in should help it greatly. 

1224— Sowingr seeds (Mrs. n. L.).—it is rather late 
for sowing now, but you might try some hardy annuals, 
such as Nemophila, Limnanthes Douglasi, Nigella, Antir¬ 
rhinum, biennial Stocks, Virginian Stocks, Ooreopeis, 
Mignonette, Sweet Williams, Saponaria, Eschscholtaia, 
Aiyssum maritinum. Cornflower, with Myoeotis, single 
Rockets, and Honesty. 

1225— The Oacamber-tree (Magnolia acuminata) 
(T j —This is a beautiful tree when planted singly in the 
park or pleasure-ground. It is deciduous, and has leaves 



measuring as much as a foot long, and there is modest 
I beauty in the yellowish fragrant flowers. It is nearly 
90 feet high sometimes in its native home. 

1226— Soap-suds for watering fPair/ar).—Soap¬ 
suds will prove very serviceable to water Cabbies, Celery, 
Roses, Beans—indeed, anything outdoors where none of it 
touches the foliage. If it does that a portion of the soap 
settles on the leaves and fouls them. But in all oases the 


soil should be stirred a little soon after, as the soap fur¬ 
nishes a somewhat greasy element, that coate the surface 
of the soil and chokes the air pores. For that reason 
particularly ic is objectionable to pot-plante. But its 
manurial properties are very small. Probably its plant 
food is not more than one per cent: Its chief value lies 
in its moistening capacity. Clear soot-water given once a 
week to pot-plants does them very much good. 

1227— Plum-trees gumming Fruit 

growers ascribe gumming in fruit-trees, but Plums espe¬ 
cially, to a lack of lime in the soil, and to lack of proper 
food, for without doubt the roots have gone down into 
pour soil, which they find fails to furnish proper food for 
the sustenance of the tree. In some cases opening a deep 
trench round a tree at several feet from the stem, grub¬ 
bing under and cutting off the bass roots, then filling iq 
the trench with fresh soil, is effective, or if the trees be 
not too old, lift and replant them, adding some fresh boU 
in October. To supply lime give over the roots a dressing 
of either fresh lime or some mortar-refuse and wood-ashes, 
then top-dress the whole after forking it with a mulch of 
long stable-manure. 

12-28— Treatment of Musa Ensetl (L. R. N., 
ITynf).—Musas are best suited bv a winter temperature 
of from GO degs. to 70 degs.; but if the roots are kept in a 
comparatively dry condition the plante may be wintered 
in a considerably lower temperature, and will doubtlees 
exist in a temperature of 50 degs., which you say you can 
command. You should be careful not to allow the tem¬ 
perature to fall below that point, 46 degs. being the lowest 
temperature compatible with the safety of the plant. 

12-29 -Coreopsis grandiflora from cuttings 
(Coreopsis).—This is not an easy subject to raise from 
cuttings. In the case of vigorous plants that have not lost 
their ntality from profuse flowering, propagation may be 
effected bv division of the roots, ^e most satisfactory 
manner of raising the plant, however, is from seed sown 
in the spring of the year, either under glass or in the open 
border, and transplanting them to permanent beds when 
large enough to handle. 

1230— Pistachio Nuts (M ) —These are the produce 
of Pistacia vera. It is a Western Asia tree, and culti¬ 
vated In Southern Europe. We read in the “ Treasury of 



Botany ” that Pistachio Nuts are greatly eaten by the 
Turks and Greeks, and also in the North of Europe, either 
simply dried like Almonds, or made into articles of confec¬ 
tionery. They are for sale in the large markets, such as 
Oovent Garden. 

1211—Tree and Malmalson Carnations (Croy¬ 
don ).—These eeotione of Carnations both differ, and they 
also differ from the ordinary border Carnations. The 
Tree invariably grows tail a^ leggy, and whilst it will 
grow and flower outdoors, is a gawky and leggy thing. 
Malmaisons have broad and somewhat softer leafage, that 
is very susceptible to damp. They are also cf bushy 
habit. These are best kept in pote in a cool-house near 
the glass, getting plenty of air all the winter, and being 
moderately watered. If )Our garden is sheltered and dry 
we see no reason why your other varieties should not do 
very well outdoors for the winter. Fog is a great enemy 
to the Carnation, whether indoors or out, aud it is a 
trouble that can hardly be guarded against. 

1232— Ventilating a greenhouse (fnvicta).—it 
is not needful to leave either side or top lights open in a 
greenhouse now that the evenings have become cooler ; 
but something depends on what plants you may have in 
the greenhouse. In any case 3 inches of top air will do no 
harm, and should the house seem damp will allow vapour 
to escape. Plante in flower need a rather drier atmos¬ 
phere than plante that have foliage only—like Ferns, for 
instance. Then it is very much a question of temperature, 
as with tender plants it may be unwise to allow the night 
temperature Just yet to fall below 45 degs.; but with 
hardv things It may safely fall 10 degs. lower. You should 
watch the thermometer and regulate your ventilation at 
night or at any time, according to both inside and outside 
temperature. 

1233— Sowing seed now for next yeax’s 
flowering (('eno<a).—You had better wait until ihe 
spring to sow seeds in the open. If the seedlings come up 
in the autumn they will alinoet certainly be cut off by the 
first frost, and, if they remain dormant, they will not 
start until the spring, and you will gain nothing in time 
against seedlinn raised under glass in the spring and 
planted out. You had better winter your seedlings of 
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Varbenas in a cold-frame, transplanting them into roomier 
quarters as soon as they begin to move in the spring, and 
planting in the open border later on. 

1231— lilftlns Oannaa (P. fP.).—Lift the Cannae in 
September, and place the roots in boxes filled with ordi¬ 
nary garden soil, keeping the latter nearly dry, and store 
them in a frost-proof place until the spring, when they 
may be potted and started in heat, being eventually 
planted out early in June. 

I23r— Passion-flower not bloomlns (fl.;.—You 
do not g.ve the name of your Passion-flower, out probably 
it is a lacsonia if you are growing it under glass ; but you 
do not say if it is under glass or in the open garden. Pos¬ 
sibly it may be in too cold or too dark a position to encour¬ 
age fioriferousness. If it is in a suitable situation it will 
doubtless bloom when it has worked off its abundant 
vigour. You might keep it rather dry at the roots, and 
pinch out the ends of gross shoots if they do not show 
flower at about 18 inches from the main stems. 

1230—Oasaia corymbosa (M.).— This is a very use¬ 
ful shrubby plant for the summer garden, with a profusion 
of bright yellow flowers, which make a gay display until 



the time of fronts. But it is not hardy, and therefore 
must receive greenhouse protection in winter. 

1237— Montbretla foliage tarnlng brown 
{J. B.).— four Montbretias are, doubtless, suffering from 
their roots not being in a healthy condition, which would 
bring about the discolor&tion of the leaves. After the 
foliage has died down yru had better lift and examine 
the corms and replant in rich porous soil. The dry 
weather may possibly have something to do with the pre¬ 
mature withering of the leaves, but this is unlikely to be 
the sole cause, as corms planted in dry soil, whose flower¬ 
ing period is now over, still retain their ieaves in an abso¬ 
lutely green condition. 

1233 -Making an Oak fence (^Ift'w).—A strong 
Oak fence would t>e the most durable and satisfactory in 
the end, though, of course, one of corrugated iron could 
be erected at a much cheaper rate. But corrugated iron 
is unsightly, even when painted, and rives off excessive 
heat in summer, while climbing plants do not take kindly 
to it as they do to wood, and you should certainly cover 
your fence with good climbing plants. It Is better to do a 
thing well while you are about it, than to use cheap mate¬ 
rials, and have to renew the erection in a few years’ time. 

1239 -Rosea In border {Bush Bos^s).—You might 
plant Cluster Roses to climb over the railing, and in front 
of these Japanese Roses (Rosa rugosa), both white and 

g ink. These form large bushes, and are very handsome 
oth when bearing their large single flowers, and aim 
when these are succeeded by the large heps, which assume 
a brilliant scarlet colour. Scotch Briers, white and pale 
yellow, and Austrian Briers, golden and copper, would 
also doubtless succeed in the border, as they are perfectly 
hardy, while they are exceedingly decorative when in 
flower. I 

1240-Plne - trees and dry weather (An 
Engineer ).—planted in shallow, sandy soil 
naturally suffer more or less from prolonged drought, but 
this should not permanently affect trees 40 years old. 
Euonymus radicans. Double Gorse, Olearia Haasti, Vero¬ 
nica Traversi, Hamamells arborea, Hippophae rharanoides 
(Sea Buckthorn), Broom white and vellow, Oornus (Dog¬ 
wood), Genista virgata, Ligustrum sinense, Tamarix, Cis- 
tuses, Weigelas, and Golden Elder will do as well as any 
shrubs in dry ground. The quickest-growing evergreen 
for screen is Oupressus macrocarpa. 

1241—Asphalting garden paths (A. B T.) — 
If by asphalte you mean a cement mixture, you may put 
into your paths 3 inches of coarse gravel, well rammed 
first, on that an inch of finer gravel, really shingle, pretty 
clean, which is a mixture at the Tate of a bushel of Roman 
cement to 6 bushels of graveL Coat the coarse material 
with that and face off with coarse clean road-grit and 
cement in equal portions. But that will not do for a 
carriage-drive. Tar-paving is very enduring when well 
done, but it is expensive and requires to be made by 
experts. The ballast must be washed clean, then heated 
by burning, then tar added whilst warm at the rate of 
1 gallon to a barrow-load of stones or broken granite, and 
laid down. The base should be rammed coarse gravel, 
then coarse stone tar-paving, and on that fine material 
You will be wise to get some expert to do that work. 

1242-Wintering Faohslas and “Gerani¬ 
ums’* (Ditmingtm).—You c»n allow your plants to 
continue floweriag till the end of the month. Then 
shorten back the roots of the Fuchsia about one-third, 
and you will simply have to keep them at rest through the 
winter. Just keeping them from frost. Then in the ^ring, 
say February, shorten back rather more, and thus secure 
resh breaks to make bramdihs for the follo^ng season. 
It is a good time to rootfjust wfita 


“Geraniums,” or properly Zonal Pelargoniums, may be 
allowed to flower as long as they will, unless you wish 
to take off tops to put into pots as cuttings. But it will 
be wise in any case to shorten them back partially in 
October, and then they will break more busby the follow¬ 
ing spring. 

1243— Hedging a tennis-court (Screen).—it you 
want some description of tree to grow rapidly and furnish 
you with ample leafage during the summer, you had better 
plant some hardy Poplars, 4 feet apart, as these may be 
had 6 feet in height, and will soon form a screen. When 
the trees are from 12 feet to 15 feet in height they may be 
kept beheaded. Within that—say some G feet—put up a 
rough trellis fence 6 feet in height, and plant it inside 
with coarse climbing Rdses, Clematises, Virginian 
Climbers, Honeysuckles, and similar things, forming a 
border in front 4 feet wide, and made of good soil, fairly 
well manured to induce quick growth. Nothing would be 
better. Falling making ihis screen, then plaht a hedge of 
broad-leaved Privet. 

1244— Lilies for a sitting-room (Lify).—The dry 
atmosphere of a sitting-room is not at aii adapted to the 

successful culture of Lilies. You 
would probably succeed best with 
varieties of the dwarf Lilium Thun- 
bergianum or elegans. These should 
be potted in the autumn in a porous 
compost of fibrous loam, peat, and 
sand, comparatively small pots 
being used. The soil should be 
fairly moist at the time of potting, 
and the pots should then be placed 
in a cool, frost-proof position, and 
covered with Oocoa-nut-flbre until 
growth is commenced, when they 
should be brought to the light and 
not allowed to become dry at the 
root till the flowering season has 
passed. Lilies of the Valley, if 
strong crowns are used, will grow 
in pots of porous soil, and will 
flower slightly before those planted 
in the open ground if not subjected 
to any artiflcial heat. They should 
not be grown in bowls unless these 
are provided with drainage. 

1245—Cucumber pit {Tre- 
karris).—To grow Cucumbers in a 
brick pit or frame, or, as you call 
it, chamber, you should have a 
depth of fullv 3 feet inside. Hot- 
water-pipes should be in the bot¬ 
tom, and what is called the return 
pipe either singly or double, but singly would do. 
Over that, 12 inches from the bottom, should be two 
or three stout wooden bearers, on those some rough 
slabs of wood, on that again some pieces of turf, and on 
that 9 inches or 10 inches of soil. That would give top 
room for the Cucumber plants to grow; and you want 
a pipe in the pit on bo'^h sides, or back and front, to give 
you the needful heat. But growing Mushrooms in a 4 feet 
pit with Cucumbers is out of the q lestion. 

l246-Oaoumber-8eed8 maturing (J. n.)—U a 
Cucumber contains seeds it will come large and rather 
soft, or what is called the “ Nose-end.” If it does not so 
swell, then there will be little or no seed. The seeds are 
ripe when the Cucumber is quite yellow, or nearly so. Cut 
the fruit when it is quite yellow, and let it lie for a 
month, then cut it open. Serape the seeds into water, 
wash them free from the pulp, saving only as good 
those which sink to the bottom after being washed from 
the pulp Spread them out on paper to dry, and keep 
them moved two or three times to prevent them stick¬ 
ing to the paper. When quite dry put into a paper 

? acket and keep in a drawer from now until the spring, 
our plant needs water until the fruit is ripe. 

1247—“ Geraniums’* sporting (T/iorwaW).—Your 
“ Geranium ” has sported, and as we have alreadv some¬ 
thing much like your sport, it is of no commercial value. 
Many of the most beautiful flowers in gardens have 
originate in this way. 

1243 -Name of Amary Hid (0. R. N.;.—Probably 
the Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea). 

1249-Blgnonla radicans (T.).—This was formerly 
better known as Tecoma, and is a native of the North 
American States, being an old garden favourite. Its lorg 



Bignonia (Tecoma) radicans. 


wiry stems send out roots like Ivy, and cling to walls or 
any support. The foliage is graceful, and in late summer 
the shoots have showy clusters of scarlet and orange 
blossoms. There is a variety named major, with larger 
flowers of a paler tint, and more robust foliage. A strong 
plant will run up and cover a wall 40 feet high. It is 
useful also for covering arbours and pergolas. 

1250— Damped Gloxinia and Begonia leaves 
(O. P.y—n is evident that your Gloxinias, Begonias, 
and Cyclamen have been kept far too close, too 


damp, and too shaded or dark. These plants like plenty 
of light and air, and to be kept only moderately moist. 
You say nothing os to what ventilation you ri^^^ i'bs 

S lants. Begonias really do beet outdoors just now. 

loxinias need more warmth, but plenty of light and ven¬ 
tilation. Cyclamens need to be kept just moist, and to 
have a rather cool but light position. They do best in a 
frame In which they can have plenty of light and air, but 
yet looking north, as the strong rays of the sun are rather 
objectionable. 

1251-Olematls Injured (Clematis, Bridport).— 
Probably the plant will uie. There is nothing to be done. 
A plant seldom recovers from such a severe affliction. 

1252-Tomatoe8 not fruiting {Lajicaster).—in the 
south and midlands there has been ample natural warmth 
for Tomatoes, both indoors and outside, since the middle 
of June. Eirlier is was far too dull and cold for plants 
outdoors, and even indoors some warmth was needful. 
We do not know what were the temperature or atmos¬ 
pheric conditions so far north as Lancaster, but down 
south, and about London, for instance. Tomato flowers 
both inside and outside have set and fruited most abun¬ 
dantly. Your genius, of which you write somewhat 
humorously, seems to have expended itself in taking too 
great pains, as Tomatoes planted out in the open ground 
need little of manure if the soil be fairly good, and if 
grown in pots within doors or outside, they need no bases 
of turf, but simply to be stood where water can drain 
away and there is a bottom too hard to allow worms to 
enter the pots. Practically, Tomatoes need to be kept 
rather dry than wet, and should have nothing about them 
to create stagnant moisture or sourness of soil. The non¬ 
setting or falling of flowers early in the season may 
reasonably have been due to too much moisture and a 
low temperature. The plants like as much dry air and 
sunshine with warmth as they can have, and these things 
we fear your plants have not had. Blindness is due to 
lack of pollen, and that again to imperfect culture. It 
is so obvious that failure is due to bad treatment, over¬ 
watering, stagnant moisture souring the soil and creating 
loss of roots. 


Dasfontalnea spinosa. --We have received a 
photograph of the largest specimen of this plant ever seen 
growing out-of-doors from Mr. R. Page, Sanders, near 
Dartmouth. 


NAMH3 OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Any eommunieoUiont respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should he addressed to the Editor of GARDaxma Illus- 
TRATHD, S7, SolUhampton-street, Strand, W.C, No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— Bro. J. Newcomhe.—l, Thuja 
Lobbi; 2, Jiisticii carnea; 3, Viburnum macrocephalum. 

- Young Gardener. —1, Hydrangea growth apparent!)', 

but if we saw a flower that would settle the matter ; 2, Be¬ 
gonia seniperflorens; 3, Potentilla sp. ; 4, Spiraea Bum- 
alda; 5, Enphorbia sp ; 6, Verbena venosa; 7, Galega 

offlcinalis alba.- West Killride. —You must please send 

better specimens of Nos. 2, and 3. 1, is Erica medicer- 

ranea alba- Mrs. Xicholls .—Apparently the same plants, 

though both were much withered—namely Clematis 

Flammula.- J. if —1, Hieracium aurantiacum ; 2, Lin- 

aria maritima ; 3, Montbretia Pottsi; 4, Lycaste, but the 
flower was too much smashed to tell its specific name; 
5, Asparagus decumbens ; 6, Hvpericum calycinum (Roee 

of Sharon).- Rev. J. E. Kelsall.—AheWa triflora.- 

Miss Watson. —The plant is Cobea scandens. It is not 
very hardy, but succeeds in such spots as you mention. It 
is not a plant to use for covering a house, as it is strictly a 

greenhouse plant.- J. Dugan. —1, Gypsophila panicu- 

lata; 2, Heiianthus multiflorus (Double Perennial Sun¬ 
flower).- B. B.—Plumbago Larpentse. The leaf of the 

other plant sent is that of the Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristo- 
lochia Sipho). Probably the plant does not flower for the 
reason stated, but the flowers are not attractive. A. Sipho 

is grown for the sake of its handsome foliage. - Q. B. H. 

—We wish vou would kindly give us some information 
about the plants sent. 1, had unfortunately completely 
withered up, and No. 2 is a Coronilla. Robert Scott. — 

1, Plantago major ; the other an apparently monstrous 

form.- Alex McLean — Yfe could discover no plant. 

Kindly send again.- itiss B.—The Native Sea Holly 

(Eryngium maritimum).- F. if. A. H .—Orambe cordi- 

folia.- C. F.—l, Common Toadflax (Linaria vulgaris); 

2, Snakeroot (Cimicifuga racemosa); 3, Common Lioosyris 
(Linosyris vulgaris), or the common Chrysocoma Linosyris ; 
4, Aster l«vls ; 5, Lastrea Filix-mas cristata ; 6, Selt^inella 
Kraussiana; 7, Eupatorium cannabinum ; 8, Onychium 

japonicum.-B. Neeld. —Clematis Flammula.- G. W. 

—The scarlet berries which you enclose are the seeds of the 
Viburnum Opulus, or Guelder Bose. The variety of this 
fine hardy deciduous shrub usually known as Guelder 
Rose, and which has huge globes of snow-white blossoms, 
is botanically known as Viburnum Opulus var. sterile. V. 
Opulus is readily propagated from seed. Gather the 
berries now, and keep them in damp sand until March, 
then sow thinly in a cold-frame. Cuttings may also be 
inserted at once by selecting well-ripene<l growths of the 
current year, and planting them in a port of the garden 
sheltered from mid-day sun. The soil should contain 
some gritty substance, such as sand or road-scrapings. 
The sprig of greenhouse plant marked No. 2 is Acacia 
armata. It produces a yellow flower. The greenhouse 
Acacias thrive best in a compost of sandy loam and peat, 
and should receive a winter temperature of 35 degs. to 

40 degs.- G. B , Kensington.—The tree is an Ash. It is 

Fraxinus pennsylvanica, or more generally known as F. 

viridis.- Mrs. GoodlaJee—Lygodium scandens; the 

Lygodiums are known as the Snake's-tongue.- Rev. 

Rowland Hill —1, Aster Amellus; 2, Plumbago Larpentse; 

3, Heiianthus, apparently Miss Hellish, but flower very 
faded; 4, H. decapetalus; 5, Heiianthus multiflorus fl -p).; 
6, H. rigidus, but it is not easy to tell this from a single 

flower. We should like to know height of plant.- Miss 

F. C. CtorJt.—Clematis Vitlcella. - /-VonJb.— 1, Escal- 

lonia macrantha; 2, Rochea falcata; 3, Mesembryanthe- 
mum crystallinum ; 4, Sedum album. 

Names of fruit.-B. S D.—The Gooseberry was 

smashed.- F. B —We cannot possibly name your Grape 

from such a small green sample. It may be a good variety 
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■^nred where irrowing, or it may be aome common 
vartety, inch as Biack Cluster or Sweetwater,-not at all 
good enough to grow inside a house. If, as you say, 
you are erecting a greenhouse, you should make a proper 
border for a Vine of turfy loam, wood-a^es, and crushed 
bodh, the latter in the proportion of a bushel to a cartload 
of the others, and then get from a nursery a well-rooted 
Black Hamburgh Vine in a pot, and plant that in October, 
cutting it back rather hard to enable it to make a strong 
rod next summer. Out It back early in February, then let 
the new rod make all the growth it can, and cut that back 
to about 4 feet in the winter. Then it should carry some 

fruit in the following season.- S P. Ford, —1, Yellow 

logestrie ; 2, Warner’s King; 3, Cellini; 4, Alfriston.- 

IF. C. B.—l and 4 we should very much like to see again ; 

2, Hanwell Souring; 3, Probably Rlbston, but not a good 

qMOimen ; 5, Hawthomden ; 6, Cellini.- Old Subscriber. 

—1, Queen Caroline; 2, The Queen ; 3, Lamb Abbey Pear- 
main ; 4, Hawthomden; 5, Too poor, please send better 

n>ecimen.- Fri —You should have numbered your 

Pears. The dark-coloured one is Beuri^ Bance, and the 
other Clement, both dessert varieties of no great market 

value.- H. J. B.—It is a mistake to send two lots of 

Pears so soon after one another, as they are likely to get 
oonfueed. The collection which contained the Plum are 
as follows : 1, Duchess of Oldenburgh ; 2, Cockle Pippin ; 

3, Hambledon Deux Ans; 4, Frogmore Prolific; 5, Ribston 
lippin; the Plum is Black Diamond. OX the others, the 
o^y ones we could name, the others being out of charac¬ 
ter, were: 3, Warner’s King ; 4, EcklinviUe Seedling ; 5, 

Hawthomden (very fine).- P. Ebsworth.—l, Jefferson; 

2, Hanks’ Codlin ; 3, Hoary Homing; tbs large Pear is 

Beurr^ d’Amanlis; the other was rotten.- A. O. Ashton. 

—HoUandbury. 


BEES. 

WORK IN THE APIARY. 

Be|: keepers who have had the good fortune to 
get their sections and supers fillra will do well 
to remove them as soon as the honeycomb is 
sealed, as on the cessation of the honey-flow 
the honey is removed by the Bees and stored in 
the body of the hive. In the Heather districts, 
however, a splendid harvest is often obtained 
during August and September. To remove 
sections a little smoke should be blown among 
them to quiet the Bees, and those that are flxed 
together with propolis should be separated by a 
thin knife being passed between them ; then 
they should be liftM out of the section-case one 
by one, and any sidherins Bees brushed back, or 
on to the alighting-board. Carbolic acid is now 
used very frequently to remove the Bees from 
the sections. Two ounces of ordinary carbolic 
acid may be mixed in a quart of warm water, 
in which should be steeped a piece of calico 
large enough to cover the top of the section- 
racK. This calico, having been wrung out as 
dry as possible, may be pished over the sections; 
the Bees will at once beat a hasty retreat below, 
when the entire rack of sections can be removed, 
without the chance of a sting. 

To remove bell-glass or straw super, first pass 
a thin knife round under the rim, blow iu a 
little smoke, and remove it gently to a qniet, 
shady nook some distance from the hive, or into 
an outhouse or dark room having a small aper¬ 
ture to permit the exit of the Bees, and place it 
upon three small blocks of wood ; the Bees will 
soon leave and return to the hive. This is 
best performed in the middle of a bright day, 
while many of the Bees are at work in the 
fields. It occasionally happens that the queen 
is in the super on its removal; it may be con¬ 
cluded that this is the case when the Bees in the 
super show no excitement, but when the hive 
from which it was taken is seen to be in an up¬ 
roar, this arises from the fact of the Bees having 
discovered the loss of the queen ; in &his case the 
super should be returned to the hive and the 
operation repeated next day. At the end of 
the honey season, when robber Bees are prowling 
about, the super, on removal, must not be left 
exposed, unless strict watch is kept, as the 
chances are that in a short time it will be 
attacked and plundered by a host of Bees, who 
will very quickly clear out the store, leaving 
nothing but empty combs. Another way to 
remove the super is to disconnect it from the hive 
over night ana wedge it up an inch or so. Daring 
the night the Bees in the super will join those 
in the hive for warmth ; the super can be re¬ 
moved quite easdy next morning. 

All colonies that are weak at the end of the 
honey season should be strengthened by intro¬ 
ducing into their hives frames of brood and 
honey, which may be removed from strong 
stocks that possess more than their needs 
require; or two weak colonies can be united, by 
first gradually bringing the hives close together 
(taking care not to move them more than 3 feet 
at a time), and after quieting the Bees by blow- 
iug smoke into the hiyesy^^oeusing theif to ^ 
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themselves with hone^, opening the hives and 
placing the combs with the itoes adhering to 
them in one hive, patting the brood-combs in the 
centre o f the hive and filling up with the honey¬ 
combs. If smoke is used pretty freely the Bees 
will generally unite in peace. In uniting colonies, 
some Bee-keepers spray the Bees with thin 
syrup scented with peppermint, as success in 
uniting is said to depend upon the Bees having 
the same scent; but this scenting process appears 
to be chiefly necessary when the Bees to be 
united are not in possession of uncapped honey, 
and so are unable to gorge themselves when 
smoked, and also in uniting a queenless colony 
to one having a fertile queen. A swarm (either 
artificial or natural) can be joined to an estab¬ 
lished stock by first spraying the stock with 
scented syrup, and placing the hive on a sheet 
or newspaper with its front edge raised an inch 
or two by means of a stone or small block of 
wood, then spraying the swarm with scented 
syrup and shaking it on to a sheet or newspaper 
in front of the stock hive, which the Bees will at 
once enter. If possible, one of the queens should 
be removed before uniting. If it be wished to 
retain the queen in the stock hive, the queen 
with the swarm should be searched for and 
removed while the swarm is running into the 
hive; if allowed to enter there will be a combat, 
and perhaps the most valuable queen will fall a 
victim. 

Colonies strengthened at the end of the honey 
season by having Bees of driven hives united to 
them are worth much more than those receiving 
no addition of Bees ; they are far better able to 
stand the severities of winter, and swarm sooner 
the following spring, their firtt swarms in good 
seasons filling the hives with comb and stores 
before hives not so strengthened in autumn 
begin to swarm at all. It pays very well to 
drive hives heavy with honey, and unite the 
Bees, patting two or three lota together into 
new hives, liberally feeding them, giving each 
hive about 30 Ib. of sugar syrup, and keeping the 
hives warm to promote comb building. Sugar- 
fed stocks (providing a sufficient quantity of 
syrup be given them) always do well, but the 
combs made from sugar syrup are more brittle 
and easily broken than those made from honey. 

S. S. G., Uxbridge. 


FOOD FROM aARDBN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIBIiD. 

Mountain Ashberrles—Jelly {Oabom). 

—The berries you forward appear to be those of 
the Rowan or Mountain Ash. Whatever your 
neighbours may assert, it is an established fact 
that these berries, so far from being poisonous, 
are extremely palatable when made into a jelly. 
The following is the most approved method of 
composing the said jelly : Pick over the berries, 
using only those that are sound and well- 
coloured. To each quart of berries allow one 
pint of water, boiling the same and crushing the 
berries with a wooden spoon for half-an-hour, 
then straining through a clean, coarse cloth 
wrung out of hot water. Press out every drop 
of juice, and to each pint of juice allow 1 lb. of 
the best cane sugar and the juioe of two Lemons. 
Boil the jelly, stirring continuously until a few 
drops of the jelly let fall on a cold plate congeal 
at once, when pour into warmed gallipots, cover 
whilst hot, and store in a dry, cool cupboard. 

Apple marmalade (M. 2>./~Peel and 
carefully core some good juicy Apples, quite 
free from specks, weigh them, and allow a full 
pound of cane sugar to each pound of Apples, 
the juice and grated rind of two Lemons, and a 
teaoupful of water. Put the water in the 
preserving pan. Whan it boils put in Apples, 
sugar, and Lemon, stir well, and oriog quickly 
to the boil, boiling it sharp, and stirring ituntU 
it is ready to be taken from the fire. It must 
be a quite stiff, compact mass, quite clear. Put 
a tablespoonful on a plate to cool. If quite 
firm put at once into hot gallipots or glass 
bottles, cover with well-pasted white paper 
while hot, and keep in a cool place.—B. 

Apple Jelly (if. D.) —Choose good juicy 
Apples, wipe them with a clean cloth, out them 
into halves to be sure they are quite sound. 
Cut off the flower end, but do not peel them, 
wei|(h them and for each pound of Apples put 
i pint of water. Boil these well together, 
covering ip keep iq tho steap, and ^ve them « 


stir frequently. Press the juioe out of the 
Apples with a wooden spoon. They should boil 
quite half-an-hour, strain the juice through a 
coarse muslin into a basin, but do not press the 
Apples. Let the juice drip, weigh the juice, 
allowing a pound of cane sugar, the juice of 
three Lemons, and a stick of cinnamon to each 
pound of Apple juice. Put all together into the 
preserving pans, boil quickly, until it will jelly 
when dropped on a cold plate; cover at once 
with well-pasted white paper. ~B. 


BIRDS. 

Oanarles troubled with parasites 

(Magpie ).—These troublesome insects take re¬ 
fuge during the day in cracks and crevices of 
the cage, and leave their lurking places at 
night to attack their victims. They are com¬ 
monly known bv the name of red-mite, for, 
although naturally of a greyish colour, they 
present a bright red appearance when gorged 
with the blood of their victims. They are very 
minute in size and easily escape observation. 
You should transfer your birds to a fresh cage 
during the daytime and scald the old cage with 
boiling water; when dry paint it well internally 
with Fir-tree-oil. You will thus get rid of 
most of these pests, although you may not 
banish them entirely at once. As a further 
precaution the birds may be well dusted under 
the feathers with Pyrethrum-powder, and you 
cannot do better than continu* to place a white 
cloth over the cage at night to ascertain if there 
are still any insects al^at the cage or birds, 
and this operation should be continued until no 
more are to be found. Some people bake their 
infested cages in an oven, taking care not to 
char the wood, but leave them sufficient time 
to kill all the insects and destroy their eggs. It 
is important to remove the birds from their 
infested cages during the day, as then the 
greater proportion of the parasites are taking 
refuge in the crevices.—S. o. G. 

Dove ailing (T. S.J.—Yon are not feed¬ 
ing your bird correctly, and the unsuitable food 
has brought on a derangement of the digestive 
organs. You do not say what kind of Dove 
yours is, but we presume it is of the species 
most commonly kept—namely, the Barhary 
Dove—sometimes called Collared Dove. This 
is a very hardy species, and has become so well 
acclimatised that it will live out-of-doors, and 
remain in good health in the most severe winter. 
The food should consist of Wheat, Dari, Tares, 
and, occasionally, a little Millet and Canary- 
seed. Instead of the shell gravel you should 
supply your bird with coarse grit-sand, as this 
assists better the digestive organs in their work. 
The Indian Com has doubtless caused it to 
become over fat, and you will do well in patting 
it on short commons for a time. Do not fail to 
keep up a good supply of drinking water, while 
a piece of rock-salt placed within the cage for 
the bird to peck at will tend to keep it in good 
health —8. S. G. 


I LAW. 

Overgrown hedge —Can I compel an 
adjoining tenant to cut back a hedge which he 
has allowed to attain the height of ^ feet, and 
which causes me inconvenience, as it is within 
12 feet of my door and of my windows? It 
keeps out the sunlight, and the creepers on the 
walls die. The last tenant allowed me to crop 
his hedge as I wished, but this one refuses per¬ 
mission —C. C. 

*** You have no legal remedy. Your neigh¬ 
bour may allow his hMge to grow as much as 
he chooses, but if it projects over the land in 
your occupation you may out off the projecting 
portions. He may allow the. hedge to grow as 
high as he chooses. You may complain to his 
landlord, if you think proper, but it is doubtful 
if he will interfere. 

The use of the Royal Arms.— I am a 

florist, and am just about to advertise, having 
removed to other premises. I made a bouquet 
which was presented to the Duchess of Teck. 
Can I put the Royal Arms on my advertise¬ 
ments, or should I have to pay for so doing ?— 
Ak Old Subscribes, E. £. 

It is unnecessary to consider your liability 
to the duty on armorial bearings, beoause the 
Mginay iron 
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mere fact that a bouquet made by you was pre- 
Ben ted to the Duchess of Took does not give 
you any right to use the Royal Arms. And you 
must remember that any person who so uses the 
Royal Arms as to lead others to believe that he 
is carrying on his trade by or under such autho¬ 
rity, when as a matter of fact he is not so 
authorised, is liable to a £20 penalty.—K C. T. 

How to obtain land for a market 
garden. —Some weeks ago I wrote to the 
agent of one of the largest landowners in this 
district, asking him if he would let me a plot of 
land for market garden cultivation, and he re- 

{ >lied saying that he had not then any land to 
et. Soon after one of the tenants of this land- 
owner died, and I wrote to the agent asking 
him to let me the land previously occupied by 
the deceased tenant. I received no reply from 
him, but I am told that the laud is let to 
another person. A friend tells me that, if ^ I 
make application to the Urban District Council, 
they are bound to provide mo a plot of land for 
cultivation as a market garden. Is this so, and 
if so, how must I proceed ?— Lover of “ Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated.” 

Your friend puts it far too widely—in 
fact, very inaccurately—when he savs that on 
application by you the Urban Council must pro¬ 
vide you with a plot of land for market culti¬ 
vation as a market garden. The Council may 
^ obliged to move in the matter and put in 
force the provisions of the Allotments Act, 
1887, but it is not their duty so to do unless 
and until they aA of opinion that there is a 
demand for allotments for the labouring popu¬ 
lation in their district, and that such allotments 
cannot be obtained at a reasonable rent and on 
reasonable conditions by voluntary arrange¬ 
ment between the owners of land suitable for 
such allotments and the applicants for the same. 

If it appears that land cannot be thus obtained 
by voluntary arrangement, the Council must 
then purchase or hire suitable land, provided 
that, in their opinion, the expenses incurred by 
them in acquiring the land and otherwise (as in 
laying out in allotments), may reasonably bo 
expected to bo recouped out of the rents ob 
tained for the land. Upon the written repre¬ 
sentation of any six registered parliamentwy 
electors or ratepayers, resident in the district, 
that the circumstances are such that it is the 
duty of the Council to take proceedings under 
the Allotments Act, the Council must take the 
matter into consideration. The first stop for 
yon to take is to apply to the other local land- 
owners, or at least to those who own land suit¬ 
able for your purpose, and, if that application 
proves fruitless, you should then got six other 
ratepayers or parliamentary electors, resident 
in the district of the Council, to join you in 
making the representation referred to. If de¬ 
sired, a form will bo given in these columns for 
your use. The Council are not bound to acquire 
land suitable for market gardening, only land 
for allotment purposes, although no doubt that 
will be sufficient; and unless the powers of a 
Parish Council have been conferred upon your 
Urban Council they cannot let you more than 
one acre of land.—K. C. T. 

Trespassing poultry.— I am a market 
gardener, and am much troubled by trespassing 
poultry, which did me considerable damage 
last year. This year 1 took up 857 flowering 
Broccoli which had boon so damaged that they 
were worthless. Two of the poultry keepers 
have cut the wings of their birds so that they 
cannot now trespass, but one man who keeps 
thirty or forty head defies mo, and insults me 
when I complain. My land is fenced by a stone 
wall from 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 6 inches in 
height, over which this man’s poultry fly. How 
must I proceed to recover damages from him, 
as his poultry are the only ones that now 
trespass ? Can I estimate the damages myself 
and claim the amount, or should I employ a 
licensed valuer or a garden valuer ?—C. J. C. 

Your remedy is by action in the county 
court to recover compensation for the trespass 
of the poultry. It is not strictly necessary that 
you should csdl in the assistance of a professional 
valuer, but you should certainly, at the least, 
get one or two disinterested neighbours to ex¬ 
amine the garden and estimate the damage done, 
and call them as witnesses. You must also be 
prepared to prove that the damage was caused 
by this man’s birds. On proof of the facts you 
cannot fail to obtaii^'^rdict, but i| might be 


well to employ a solicitor, who will bring out 
the man’s oshaviour to you. You may claim 
substantial damages, and need not confine your 
claim strictly to the actual damage done by the 
poultry.—K. C. T. 


“The English Flower Garden.”— 

roughly revised^ vnth full descriptions oj all the 
best plants^ their culture and arrangemeitU, beau- 
tifvUy Ulustraled. Medium Svo, 15s, 

Bound in S Vols., sage green morocco, for 
library or presmUUion, One Guinea, Of all 
Booksellers, etc. 
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FLOWER P0T8“'’J8S2fl8fJ'^ 

As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

CARDEN TILES, VASES 
PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, 
CEMENTS, UMES, SLATES, Ac. 

Best and most varied stock In London. 
Coutraetort to H.M. that, 

J, H. BANHLEY M BON. Panning Town. B. Bst. 1857, 
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SILICATE MANURE. 


with particulars on application. 

SPECIAL COMPLETE MANURE. 

EXCKLSIOB F131TILIZBR.-A8uperb Horti¬ 
cultural Manure, highly concentrated. Each element of 
itsoompoeition has been carefully experimented with for 
years and its precise independent vaine determined. A 
complete maniu«, suitable for all plant lif^ 38 lb.^/8; 

58 ib . 13/6; 112 lb., 81/-. Oar. paid. Szoelslor 
Fertilizer is sold only with a guaranteed analysis, 
sent with each bag. Guaranteed analysis: Ammonia, 

7 % to 8i ; PhoB., 24% to 25 %; Sul. Pot., 6i % to 71 %. 

SPECIAL SOLUBLE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM MANURE. 

For watering and top-dressing Obrysanthemums, Roses, 
and Flowering Plants Guaranteed analysis: Ammonia, 

12 % to 14 %; Soluble Phoe., 7 % to 10 %. Price, 2 lb., 1/-; 

7 lb., 2/-; 14 lb., S/- *, 28 lb., 6/-. Car. paid. 

PURE BONE MEALS. 

We grind on^ the best quality of house bones. Wo 
guarantee our Bone Meals “pure" and to contain 4 % 
Ammonia and*45 % Phosphate of Lime. We manufac¬ 
ture 3 grades—J-lnch, 1-lnch, and meal. Price: 28 lb., 
3/-; 58 lb., 5/6; 1 cwt., 10 -, carriage paid. 

PURE PERUVIAN GUANO. 

Analysis: 4 % Ammonia, 30 % Phosphate, 4 % Sul- 
Potash. Price: 28 lb., 6/-; 56 lb., 11/6; 1 cwt. 20/-. 

MISCELLANEOUS MANURES. 

281b. 561b. lowt 

BulphateofAmmonIa,24to25%Ammonla 5/6 9/6 18/- 

Nitrate of Soda, 95%!^ Nitrate .. 4 9 8 6 18/- 
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kind, and sold only under a guaranteed analysis. 

We make a SPECIALITY of compound- 
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omtural and Hortionlturu FertUizers. 
Estimates free. 

THE SILICATE COMPANY, Limited, 

■ , Manufacturers of Chemical Fertilixers, ^ i 
1^ Hemel Hempstead, Herts. Est. 1888. <^1 


The Importance of Horticultural Auction Sales 
cannot be overlooked. They afford an oppor¬ 
tunity of purchasing largo or small quaptitioi 
of Bulbs at lower prices than it is possible to 
obtain them in any other way. 

The British 

Horticaltural Assoeiation, Ltd., 

Hold SALES EVERY DAY of the very finest 

DUTCH BULBS, 

All of which are true to name and of the highest quality. 
The enormous iiopularity of the Sales of the Association is 
best testified by the fact that about 5,000 lots are sold every 
week. That buyers cannot personally attend the Sales is no 
drawback, as by the Association’s special system of buying on 
commiss on clients obtain all the advantages of personal 
attendance, every care being taken of their intcroits, no 
charge whatever being made for the SOTVioes Of tbO 
Association. Bulbs bought at the Sales of the Associa¬ 
tion cost 50 per cent, less than those purchased in the old- 
fashioned way. Catalogues poet free. Auction Rooms, S3a, 
Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 

The Lots are sold in quantities to suit all buyers, whether 
they want to spend lOs. or £100. _ 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

QRATEFUL-OOMFORTINa 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


BULBS-BULBS 

MR. J. C. STEVENS 

Is holding FREQUENT SALES at his Great Rooms, 

38, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN. 

Large and small loti to suit all buyers. 

CaUlogues post free on application. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 

Insurancee granted on best terms against 

ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILIJY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED 
Claims Paid, 000,000. 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE GO. 

64, OornhlU, London, B.O. » A. VLAN, BeoreUry. 


XFXTUPOH DXJ- 

RALES EVERY DAY. KXCEPriNG BATURDAY. 

MESSRS. TROTHEROE and MORRIS 

iVl will BELL by AUCTION, at their CENTRAL SALE 
ROOMS. 67 and £8. Cheapside. E.C.. ae above, at 11 oclwk 
each day, large consigomente of named Hy^inths, '^lips. 
Crocus, Narcissus, and other Dutch Bulbs; also White 
Roman Hyacinths, Paper-White Narci^ received dire^ 
for unreserved sale, and lotted to suit the Trade and private 

'^'¥h"’AiicUonecr8 will be pleased to enter the names of 
intending purchasers on their Usts who may derire a legular 
supply of Catalogues for their autumn sal^ ^mmisaions 
executed, and goods pseked and forwarded to lul parts. 

On view morninga of sale and Catalogues had. 


fiOOD, heavy, large, dark grey Waterproof 
VT CLOTH CAPES, come well down the waist, very 
warm, av used by the Army on night duty, but pasa^ out ^ 
service for other patterns; not soiled in any way. Post free 
for 3 b.. from-H. J. GASSON. Rye. __ 

20 6-m., 60 6-in., 

, and sent to rail for 7 b. 6d. 
_ D»nnett-road, Peokham. 
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ROSES. 

CLIMBING ROSBS IN BUSH FORM. 
Bkjause some Roses are extra vigorous in 
growth they are catalogued under the heading 
of climbers, and the uninitiated naturally 
suppose that a wall or fence is essential for them. 
But lot anyone try them as bushes and he will 
be pleased with the result. 1 do not say they 
should be mingled with the true dwarf-growing 
Roees, for nothing appears so incongruous as a 
rampant Rose on Gie outside of a bed or border 
and a weak, puny grower in the centre. What 
1 do advise is that these climbers and semi- 
climbers be grouped together in good bold 
beds, keeping the extra vigorous kinds in the 
background. Of course, such plants require 
plenty of space. I do not consider 4 feet apart 
each way any too much for their proper 
development. Tbe first season the plants will 
1 x>k somewhat strange, for they are generally 
supplied from the nursery with shoots ranging 
from 3 feet to 5 feet in length, and these are in 
most oases of a very rigid nature. However, 
the second season all formality disappears as the 
grand shoots break up from the case of the 
plants. At pruning time these climbers should 
^ out down to alMut 18 inches to 24 inches 
from the ground, and it will be found that a 
great number of the new growths will bear 
fiowers at their points. In my opinion these 
climbers form ideal bushes with their long wavy 
branches swaying about with their crown of 
blossom, and in course of time manv of the older 
growths will be induced to produce blossom 
umost the entire length of the shoot. An 
important fact to remember is that we have some 
of the best yellow Roses among these climbers. 
Of course, it one could obtain a Mme. Hoete with 
the colour of Mar^chal Niel, a superb acquisition 
would be gained. But until we obtain such an 
one we must perforce go to the cUnibers and 
semi-climbers for this very valuable colour. All 
stiff cess should be banished from the Rose 

g arden, and this may be best accomplished 
y employing the less rigid-growing kinds. 
As stannaries these climbers make excellent 
heads, strong, bushy, and spreading. It is 
surely far ^tter to see a well-developed 
head of a standard Gloire de Dijon, Mme. 
Berard, or Reine Marie Henriette than a puny 
stumpy one of a Baroness Rothschild or an 
Etienne Levet. In mentioning a few of the 
extra vigorous kinds that give good results if 
treated as described, one must place first the 
ever-popular Qloire de Dijon. Other excellent 
kinds of the same race are Mme. Berard, Belle 
Lyonnaise, Bouvet d’Or, Kaiserin Fiiedrich, 
together with Daohesse d’Auerstadt, Mme. 
Moreau, Germaine de Mareste, Henriette de 
Beauveau. Mme. B. Levet, La Soleil, Joseph 
Bemacchi, William Allen Richardson, Celine 
Forestier. Pink Rover, Souv. de Mme. Joseph 
Metral, Waltham Climber No. 1, and Marie 
Robert. The semi-climbing kind^ are best 
represented by Gustave Regis, Mme. Pierre 
Oochet, L’Ideal, Mme. Eug^ce Verdier, Mme. 
Chauvry, Mme. Jules Sj^fried, Dr. Rough’s, 
Germaiue Troohon, Mo^. Idade 
Digitizeo by 



Ddsir, Rosette de la Legion d’Hoonenr, Alister 
Stella Gray, and Mme. Wagram. Other Roses 
of other classes suitable for the same mode of 
culture are Robusta, Climbing Capt. Christy, 
Gloire de Margottiu, Bardou Job, Gloire des 
Rosomanes, Mrs. Paul, and Climbing Souv. de 
la Malmaiaon. P. 


Olimbing Rose for east wall (Mose 
Lam ).—Among the rapid running Roses we 
think you wonla find F^lioit^-Perpetue the moat 
suitable; but if you desire a variety with a 
superior style of fiower to this Cluster Rose, 
then either Gloire de Dijon or Cheshunt Hybrid 
we should recommend. A grand free-growing 
kind for your west wall, especially to screen 
some unsightly buildinn, you would meet with 
in the sempervirens Rose Flora. Another 
excellent rampant variety is Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg, both of which hold their foliage 
till very late in the season, and are practically 
almost evergreen. The soil that you have pre¬ 
pared to plant these Roses in contains rather 
too great a proportion of cow-manure. We 
refer two parts loam to one of manure. If you 
ave some old mortar-refuse, or failing this some 
chalk or lime, you might with much advantage 
add a barrowful to this heap of compost. 

Treatment of Roses {F. i?.;.—Watering 
Roses with liquid-manure should now be discon¬ 
tinued, as their vitality at this season of 
the year should be rather checked than stimu¬ 
lated, and they should be thinking of their 
winter period of rest. Madame Eugene Verdier 
is a very vigorous Tea that uaufluly makes a 
good climber. Roses on their own roots, what¬ 
ever may be said to the contrary, have not the 
strength in their early days that is exhibited by 
plants budded on the sealing Brier, and this 
fact may possibly account for your plants of this 
Rose not making vigorous growth.—F. 

Forcing Roses to bloom for Ohrlst- 

mas [T. B .).—The great desideratum for Roses 
that are intended to produce bloom under glass 
early in the year is that their wood should be 
well ripened after growth has been made. Those 
growers that are most successful with early 
bloom lift the top lights off tbe houses as soon 
as the growth is completed, and leave the plants 
exposed to the air until November. The lights 
are then put on again and the side growths 
spurred back, and gentle warmth soon encou¬ 
rages the flowering shoots to form. A steady 
temperature of 6o degs. should not be exceeded 
during the day-time, and at night the thermo¬ 
meter should never be allow^ to fall below 
55 degs. Sadden chills and draughts are fatal 
to success, and result in blind or flowerless 
growths and the dropping of buds. You had 
better pot up the Roses you intend growing in 
this manner early in October, and let them 
remain in a cool, airy house for a month before 
introducing them into heat. Shorten back the 
shoots a little and spur in the laterals slightly 
in November, but you must not expect muon 
flower from Roses so lately potted during their 
first season, for it is not until they are estab¬ 
lished and have filled their pots with roots that 
they will flower abundantly. The established 
trees in the border may be pruned early in 


November, cutting out all unripe and weak 
wood, and spurring back the side shoots of the 
rods.—F. 

Roses under glass {8. F. if).—The 

greenhouse should certainly be at least 4 feet to 
the eaves ; otherwise the plants would quickly 
touch t^e roof. If possible let the sides and 
ends of the structure be glazed, but it will not 
be needful to have side ventilators, providing 
you have a good supply upon the ridge. We 
prefer Rose-houses of this description to have 
their roofs formed of movable lights, in order 
that one can give the plants the benefit of rains 
when it is found necessary. We certainly 
advise planting the Roses out, as so much less 
labour is required in their cultivation, and they 
also seem to thrive better. This high meadow- 
land of yours, especially in such a salubrious 
climate, should enable you to grow splendid 
Roees. We prefer that the ridge of a span-roof 
house should run from north to south, but if 
you have glass sides and ends we do not think 
the west aspect will be detrimental to the 
success of the Roses. The varieties you propose 
to plant or grow in pots and tuba are very ^ood 
ones, with the exception of three varieties— 
namely, Reve d’Or and Mme. Cusin as climbers, 
and Franoisca Kruger as bush. Reve d’Or is a 
splendid climber, but it is so very rampant, and 
we fear would obscure light too much ; indeed, 
the fewer climbers yon have in this house of 
30 feet by 10 feet the better, unless you j^w 
them upon the plan advocated by " Roea"’ in 
our issue of Sept. 2ad. Madame Casio is not a 
climber. It would be a good kind as a bosh, 
and if you desire a stronger grower to train as a 
semi-climber, we should recommend in its place 
Madame Lambard or Madame Abel Obatenay, 
and for a yellow we believe you would find 
Perle des Jardins or Sanset more serviceable 
than Francisca Kruger. As to the arrange¬ 
ment of the plants, we should advise a 2-feet 
path down the centre, which would leave space 
for a 4-feet bed upon each side. The plants to 
be grown in pots or tubs would best m placed 
at the north end, either upon a stage or upon 
inverted pots. Set the plants out about 2 feet 
apart, putting the strongest growers near the 
centre of the house, and the eemi-climhers 
trained in pillar form. The climbing Niphetos 
plant at the north end, and bring the growths 
along the roof towards the south. By keeping 
these growths about 1 foot apart they will then 
not oMcure the light so much. 

Dark red Roses {ff. V. B.).—Undoubtedly 
the best dark Roses are Baron de Bonstettin, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Emperor, Abel 
Carriers, Gloire de Bruxelles, and Grand Mogul. 
We quite agree with you that Black Prince is not 
nearly 80 dark as many kinds; in fact, such a came 
is rather misleading As to the means to adopt 
in order to obtain the best results from such 
Roses, we believe you would find the pegging- 
down system the best for the first three varie¬ 
ties named above. Aok for plants with long 
shoots, then instead of pruning back next March, 
tie them down to iron pegs, so that they are 
within a foot of the ground. After flowering out 
away the shoots to encourage the new ones, 
which should be starting from the base, and 
which will provide growths for pegging the next 
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year. The other three kinds grow as bushes in 
the ordinary way, bnt do not prune too severely. 
All six varieties succeed well as standards, and 
the same remarks re pruning apply in this 
case, _ 

GARDEN WORK.* 

Oonservatory. —Tree - Carnations are a 
good deal grown in pots for winter fioweiiog, 
and they are among the most useful flowers for 
cutting. We find seedlings of a good strain 
more useful than plants raised from cuttings, 
because th^y produce double the quantity of 
bloom. There is more vigour in the plants. To 
obtain really strong blooming plants in a short 
time the se^s should be sown as soon as ripe in 
cool*house or pit, the pans or boxes to be covered 
with glass, kept in a cool-house all winter, and 
be planted out in April. They will all bo show¬ 
ing flowers in August, and should then be lifted 
carefully and potted in'good soil in 6 inch pots 
and be stood on the north side of a wall for a 
time till the roots get to work. Early in 
October place in light house where some warmth 
can be given later on. Of course, in raising 
seedlings, everything depends upon having a 
good strain to save seeds from. The winter- 
flowering Heaths are now coming in. The two 
most popular varieties are gracilis and hye- 
malis tor autumn blooming. Later on will come 
Wilmoreana, in appearance something like 
hyemalis, but flowering later and rather more 
compact in habit. Many thousands are grown 
in several of the large nurseries around London, 
and sold by auction, chiefly to the trade, and 
scattered all over the country. They are very 
pretty whilst they last, but the dry atmosphere 
of rooms and irregular watering settles them, 
but if treated intelligently they ought not to 
die. They must have good peat to grow in, 
and be regularly attended to with water when 
they require it, as if permitted to get dry 
enough to wilt the foliage they soon get sickly 
and die. Some of the newer Abutilons are very 
prfittv, and if cuttings are struck early in heat, 
and grown on rapidly, the latter part of the 
time in the open air, they make nice bushy 
plants full of blossom at this season and later. 
There is a new variety called Golden Fleece, a 
very useful kind f )r pot work. Bushy little 
plants in 5-inoh and 6-inch pots are very attrac¬ 
tive, and when the flowering is over cut back 
and encourage growth to come away low down. 

Stove.—As soon as the house has been filled 
with the plants from frames and cool-houses 
where they have been placed to ripen, and in 
the case of young winter-flowering plants to make 
sturdy growth during summer, it will be a good 
plan to fumigate or vaporise the house with 
nicotine, so that we may start clean. As regards 
temperature, 60 degs. at night will be high 
enough at present, especially where a good 
many soft-flowering things have been brought 
in from the frames to be worked on to the con¬ 
servatory later when coming into flower. This 
will refer more especially to fibrous-rooted 
Begonias, Libenias, Poinsettias, Justicias, Cen- 
tropogons, and plants of similar character. If 
there are plants which require rather more 
heat keep them at the warmest end. If there 
are many plants of this character there should 
be a division across the house, and the tempera¬ 
ture of each part can be regulated accordingly, 
so that the plants coming in from cooler places 
need not be rushed on in strong heat all at 
ODoe. 

Tomatoes under grlass-^Where these 
are used as catch crops during summer they will 
have to be cleared out by the end of the month 
to make room for the Chrysanthemums and 
other plants from outside. If there has been 
any white-fly on the Tomatoes it will be a good 
plan to shut the house up close and burn some 
sulphur in it before introducing anything 
else. This is very easily done. Place a few 
live coals in a flower-pot or any other vessel, 
and place a couple of handfuls of sulphur on the 
red-hot coals, and close the house as soon as 
possible, and leave it closed for a time. This 
will effectually destroy every living thing in the 
way of insects. Of course, sulphur must not be 
burned if there are any plants in the house 

* In coll or northern d‘Strictii the operations r^erred 
to under “ (itrden Work" mat/ be Hone from Un days to a 
jorinighX later thanj^"iwe indicated, aith equally good 
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which cannot be removed. When Tomatoes 
are healthy it will be easy enough by encourag¬ 
ing the voung growth to run them on till the 
end of the year. I have generally done better 
with the plants started in spring, kept thin and 
clean, than with young plants set out in July or 
August, so far as weight of crop is considered. 

Late vinery. —A little fire-heat will be 
useful now, especially in damp weather. Where 
the lateral growth has been left to encourage 
root action any shoots which touch the glass 
should be removed, or they will conduct the 
condensed moisture from the glass to the bunches 
of Grapes, and decay will set in. Vineries 
should never be altogether closed now. With 
air on and a little warmth in the pipes there 
will not be muoh condensed moisture to drip 
about. The house should not be filled wiih 
plants in pots if the Grapes are required to keep 
long. If the borders are outsiae it will be 
advisable if muoh rain comes to place sheets of 
galvanised iron over the border to throw the 
wet oflf. 

Window gardening.— If there are any 
special plants in the beds or border it is neces¬ 
sary to keep through the winter they ought to 
be lifted and potted now to give time for new 
roots to form before winter. The plants need 
not be taken indoors till frost is near. Of course, 
a light frost of 3 degs. or 4 degs. can easily be 
guarded against by covering with some fight 
material outside. The windows might be m^e 
gay now with early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
Pot hulbs for winter floweiing; Roman Hya¬ 
cinths are very fine this season, but the Dutch 
bulbs are very small. 

Outdoor g^arden. —Weedy lawns are too 
common, and in a dry season they are always 
more conspicuous. But if treated with lawn 
sand they soon disappear. I have seen several 
weedy lawns muoh improved by using this sand. 
It should be used in dry weather, is cheaper 
than pulling the weeds out, and does not ms- 
turb the surface. The Pinks struck under hand- 
lights, if not transplanted, should now have 
attention, setting them out 9 inches i^art and 
making the soil firm about the roots. The bulbs 
should be ordered at once to have them ready 
for planting as soon as the beds are clearea. 
The early-flowering bulbs, such as Snowdrops, 
Aconites, Crocuses, and Daffodils, should be 
planted early, the sooner now the better. 
Late Tulips and late-flowering Hyacinths should 
wait till the beginning of November, but the 
early Tulips may go in any time. Bulbs are 
small this year, especially Hyacinths and Tulips. 
Roman Hyacinths and Narcissus are good— 
better than usual. Cuttings of **Geraniums*’ 
may still be taken, bnt it will be better to place 
them in a frame, though the lights need not be 
used, as so long as it keeps mild cuttings will 
strike in the open air, and be less liable to 
damp. The silver-leaved Euonymus make 
pretty edgings to beds. Santulina incana is 
also distinct for edgings. Cuttings in a close 
frame or under haudlights will strike now in 
sandy soil. Save seeds of any choics annuals cr 
perennials. Carnation seeds are ripening well 
in the open this season; also Dahlias, Holly¬ 
hocks, Phloxes, etc. 

Fruit garden. —The roots of Vines out of 
condition may he lifted now if the Grapes have 
all been cut. If there is a Grape room the 
remaining bunches may be cut now and bottled, 
and the roots lifted, the drainage put right and 
new soil brought in. The work should be done 
expeditiously, and only half the new border 
may be made now, the remainder being added 
when required. It is better to make new 
borders by degrees, as more food is required. 
When the border is made all at onoe the roots 
rush through, and if nothing stops them they 
are soon outside the prepared border. It is a 
good plan to elevate the border above the 
natural level, and this will save labour in 
excavating. As regards soil for Vines, nothing 
beats the top spit from an old pasture with 
some bone-meal and old plaster added, the 
former to enrich the border, and the latter to 
keep it open and sweet and add the necessary 
lime to the soil. Vine borders should be made 
firm before planting and the heavy rains kept 
off with sheersof galvanised iron placed on baulks 
eo that the air may circulate beneath. Gather 
all fruit as soon as it parte easily from the 
stalk, and place on shelves in a cool fruit room. 
The fruit should be handled carefully. 


Vegetable garden. — GaterpiUan are 
busy on the green crops in many gardens. 
Various remedies have bMn from time to time 
recommended, but if one had the time, or oould 
command the services of a keen-eyed lad, hand¬ 
picking, when taken in time, makes sure work. 
And if later on the chrysalides are hunted up in 
their hiding-places under the eaves of building 
or in shelters spots on fences, or elsewhere, by 
the same sharp fad, there would be a chance of 
thinning their numbers in the future. Cabbam 
plants will be late this season, but they should 
be planted as early as possible. Set out a good 
patch on some warm spot rather thickly, say 
from 12 inches to 15 inches apart, to come in 
early. Salad plants in good condition are some¬ 
what scarce, owing to the dry weather, but an 
tffort should be made now the conditions of 
growth are more genial to fetch up arrears of 
work in the culture of salad plants. All warm 
borders vacant should be planted with Lettuces 
and Endives. Corn Salad will come in useful 
during winter, and this may be sown broadcast 
in some sheltered spot. Spare frames may be 
filled with Lettuces, Endives, and Radishes. 
Lift all late Potatoes and pit them for use whmi 
required, as they keep better when covered with 
earth. Tomatoes in sunny spots outside are 
ripening well, and up to the present are free 
from disease. Remove all young growth, and 
thin the foliage a little to get the crop ripe 
before frost comes. E Hobday. 

THE OOMINO WBBKV WORK. 

Extracts from a Cfarden Diary. 

September g5tk.—'M.%de a new plantation of 
Sir J. Paxton Strawberries. We are rather late 
this season, bnt the plants are strong, and will 
soon get established. Potted a lot of Azsleas 
and other plants j ust come to hand from the 
Continent. Took out an old boiler and enlarged 
the stoke-hole for new boiler. When one begins 
gardening under glass it is difficult to feel satis¬ 
fied with one’s possessions. We are trying one 
of the Roohford boilers. 

September 26. —Finished taking up Potatoes. 
When dried the tubers will be pitted and 
covered with straw and soil in the usual way. 
There is no better way of keeping them. 1 have 
known Apples keep well in a well-drained spot 
under liae conditions. Our best Apples and 
Pears will be packed carefully in boxes and 
barrels and placed in a dry cellar, each box or 
barrel to contain only one kind, and the name 
will be written outside. 

September27Ih. —Hoed between growingorops. 
Thinned winter Spinach. Tied up Lettuces and 
Endive to blanch. Sowed Corn Salad on a south 
border, and Radishes in rich soil in a frame. 
Planted a small house with Cucumbers (Market 
Favourite) for winter bearing. Earthed up 
Celery. Gave a thorough soaking of water the 
day Irafore earthing up. Floodea the trenches 
wiih liquid-manure after the plain water. 

September 28th —Prepared a bed with sandy 
loam under the shade of wall for Rose cuttings. 
These will be taken the first opportunity, and 
inserted firmly, burying the cuttings half their 
length. This is the time also for striking a few 
cuttings of hardy trees and shrubs of various 
kinds, and when a series of beds is made ready 
half the work is done, as the cuttings can be 
taken and inserted at odd times. Cleared out 
Tomatoes from a glass-house for Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

September —Oleare i out the Cucumbers, 

which have been bearing all the summer, fumi¬ 
gated the house with sulphur, and gave the 
walls a coat of paint, as it will be used for a 
flower forcing-house during winter. Potted 
more bulbs, and boxed several thousands of 
Narcissus of various kinds for forcing by-and- 
bye. One of the best forcers is, of course, the 
old double Daff, which forces so well in English 
gardens. 

September 30th. —Root-pruned several young 
Apple-trees which are making too much wo id. 
Cleared off a couple of old Plum trees from eart 
wall. We have other tree« in training for this 
position when the seasm is a little more ad¬ 
vanced. In the meantime the soil will ba 
changed and the site made ready. We are con¬ 
tinually looking after manure for Mushroom- 
beds now. This is collected, and comes from 
the stable, being placed in an open shed. 
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NOTES ON CLEMATISES j 

From the spriog-time, when the beautiful Hima¬ 
layan Clematis montana with its profusion of 
pure fl^urers is at its best, till autumn is upon 
us, we have a suooession of Clematis flowers, 
and included among them are some of the 
showiest of all our outdoor climbers. While the 
bulk of those commonly met with consist of 
garden varieties, we have at the same time 
many of the original species or recognised 
varieties thereof that make a goodly show. Cle¬ 
matis montana mentioned above is one of these, 
and as a free-growing climber for a south wall 
there is little to equal it, at all events during 
the time of the year at which it flowers. A 
few years ago there wai no Clematis that 
attracted so much attention as the Texan 
C. coccinea, which is now regarded only as a 
variety of C. Vioma. For a few years there 
was a great demand for it, and it was planted 
almost everywhere, in unsuitable as well as in 
suitable positions. The result was that many 
failed to grow and flower it in a satisfactory 
manner, for it is really less vigorous than many 
of the others, and slugs are especially fond of 


so much in evidence at the present season are 
very numerous, but many of them closely 
resemble each other ; in fact, the same may be 
said of the most popular classes of plants, as a 
demand for any particular thing will at once 
cause so-called new varieties to be put on the 
market. Most of thess summer - flowering 
hybrids have in the first place originated from 
C. Viticella and the large-flowered C. lanuginosa, 
while the progeny has been crossed and inter¬ 
crossed with each other till the result has 
been the numerous and varied coloured forms 
now in cultivation. The largest flowered varie¬ 
ties owe this feature to C. lanuginosa, which 
was introduced from China over forty years 
ago. The varieties of this section are less 
robust than the others, while among them light- 
coloured flowers predominate. Xu most of them 
the blooms are white, blush, or lavender, often 
with deeper stripes down the centre of each 
petal. The Jackmani section, which includes 
several deep-coloured flowers, is admirably 
adapted for association with the lighter hues of 
the lanuginosa type. These different forms of 
Clematis may be used in various ways, as wall 
plants, for covering arches (for which they aie 


the young shoots just as they arej pushing | often employed), or a beautiful effect may to 
through the soil. This, 
combined with the 
fact that some indi¬ 
viduals are in the 
beauty of their blos¬ 
soms a good deal in- 
feiior to others, no 
doubt caused this 
Clematis to be dis¬ 
carded by many. The 
peculiar shape and 
wax-like substance of 
the flower as well as 
its colour (for scarlet 
is with this exception 
unrepresented among 
hardy kinds) are points 
that are ceitain to at- 
traebattention. When 
first introduced there 
was a good deal of 
confusion between the 
scarlet Clematis and 
C. Pitcheri; in fact, 
they were by some 
regarded as synony¬ 
mous. C. Pitcheri is, 
however, compared 
with the other, a poor 
plant, the flowers 
^ing of a dull purple 
hue. A thoroughly 
good Clematis not 
only for itself alone, 
but also for the nu¬ 
merous hybrid forms 
in whose production 
it has played a part, 
is the South European 
Vine Bower (C. Vi- 
tioella), which is re¬ 
presented in our gar¬ 
dens by numerous varieties. 


Clematis Marie Letebvre. 


From a photof^raph sent by Miss J. Niblett, 
Uphara, Ledbury. 


especially noteworthy from having, in coo- 
junction with C. lanuginosa, given us the 
beautiful C. Jackmani, which, though raised 
some thirty years ago, is still grown to a greater 
extent than any other Clematis. C. Florida 
and its variety sieboldi are very distinct kinds, 
this latter being especially beautiful. The 
flowers of this are quite distinct in shape from 
those of any of the others, as they consist 
of six bro8kd petals, which when fully expanded 
are creamy - white. The moat distinctive 
feature is, however, the centre of the flower, 
which is filled with narrow purplish petals, 
thus forming a double bloom. Not only 
do the individual blooms of C. Sieboldi remain 
in beauty for some time, but a thriving speci¬ 
men will keep up a succession for months 
together. Our native Traveller’s Joy (C. Vib- 
alba) oft-en forms a beautiful object in wood¬ 
land scenery, while C. Flammula, with its 
tangled mass of small white, fragrant blossoms, 
is very pretty indeed towanls the end of the 
summer and early in autumu. A very un¬ 
common species is the pale yellow-flowered C. 
graveolens that blooms much about the same 
time as the preceding. It is very noticeable 
from its distinct colour, though less showy 


C. Viticella is , produced by festooning stumps of trees with the 


stronger growing forms. Clematises are at 
times grown as pot specimens, and in this way 
are generally to be seen at some of the early 
summer shows in the neighbourhood of London. 

Standard Roses, etc. (W. J. CHthn)- 
Theae should be transplanted about the end of 
October. Standard Roses of the hardy varieties 
you name require no special winter treatment; 
but you must secure them to strong stakes, so 
that they may not be blown about by winter 
gales, and shorten back all long shoots that 
might be bruised by being whipped about by 
the wind, and you could place a mulch of long 
manure round the roots. It is to be inferred 
that the Lilies you write of as “ Lilium rubrum 
and album ” are L. speciosum rubrum and L. s. 
album. These, as well as L. tigrinum, L. 
auratum, and L. candidum, are better if left 
undisturbed when planted, as it only weakens 
Lily bulbs to lift them and allow them to remain 
out of the soil for any length of time. In any 
case, however, L. speciosum and L. auratum 
cannot be depended upon to create a permanent 
effect in the garden, since they often disappear 
after the first or second season’s flowering ; but 


than many of th) others. The garden varieties ! lifting will not improve matters. You might 
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work some well-decayed hot-bed manure into 
the ground you propose planting with bulbs ; 
but you should be careful that the bulbs do not 
actually touch the manure. Dissolved bones 
may be also used in ground to be planted with 
bulbs, also basic-slag and Kainit in equal quan¬ 
tities. In the case of your using the fertilisers 
mentioned, the bulbs may be planted as soon as 
the bed is made Cirnation layers made in 
July should be well rooted, and ready for lifting 
and potting or replanting by the middle of 
September. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Insect attacking Pears (3/alt).—As to 
the insects attacking your Pears, it is impossible 
to say what they are, and, consequently, the 
best way of destroying them. If you would send 
some specimens of the insect I should be glad to 
give you what information I cin about them. 
Of course, they should be destroyed as soon as 
possible.—G. S. S. 

Diseased Oelery and Parsnips (/. 

Burke) —Your Celery and Parsnips are attacked 
by the Celery-fly (Tephritisonopordinie), whose 
grubs live within the leaves, feeding on the inner 
portions. The best means of destroying this 
pest is by cutting off the diseased portions of 
the leaves and burning them. Another season 
keep a good look-out for these insects, and as 
soon as any spots appear on the leaves pinch 
them so as to kill the grubs. The chrysalides 
are formed in the ground. When the crop is 
off’ bury the surface soil deeply. 

Caterpillars on Cabbages {Alpha).— 
It is by no means easy to destroy caterpillars 
on Cabbages unless the latter be quite young, 
as every insecticide which would kill them 
would liable to make the Cabbages taste, 
and it is very difficult to make anything reach 
caterpillars which are in the heart of crops. By 
far the best remedy is hand-picking. Tne best 
insecticide to use is paraffin emulsion. If the 
caterpillars infesting your Gooseberry-bushes are 
the grub of the Gooseberry-saw fly (Nematusgroa- 
sulariata), the best remedy is to remove during 
the winter the soil beneath the bushes to the 
depth of 4 inches and replace it with fresh. 
That which is taken away should be burnt, 
buried deeply, or placed whtre poultry can 
scratch it over and pick out the chrysalides of 
this insect which it. contains. In the spring 
watch the bushes. If any grubs nuke their 
appearance, at once spray the bushes with 
paraffin emulsion, or dust them with lime and 
soot finely powdered when the bushes are wet. 
If the caterpillars of the Magpie-moth are the 
culprits, carefully collect and burn any leaves 
which do not fall in the autumn with the others 
and any dead leaves and rubbish beneath the 
bushes, BO as to destroy chrysalides. In the 
spring treat the bushes, if there are any cater¬ 
pillars on them, in the same way as for the 
saw-fly grub. 

Lettuces attacked {L. J. S) —Your 
Littuces, etc., are attacked by the caterpillars 
of the Dart-moth (Agrotis segeturo). These 
caterpillars are most annoying pests, for as soon 
as they have eaten through the collar of one 
plant they are off to another. It is almost 
impossible to kill them with any insecticide, as 
the latter cannot bo made to reach them with 
fatal effect before they have time to move away, 
as they are very active. The best way is to 
turn them up with a small spud and kill them, 
or very copiously watering the ground just 
round the plants with soapy-water so as to fill 
up the cracks, etc., in which they are hiding 
will bring them to the surface. When digging 
the ground when the crop is off look out for any 
chrysalides or cocoons like oval lumps of earth 
which may contain them.—G. 8. S. 

FachBlas (R. IT.;.—Your Fuchsiw are 
attacked by red-spider, using the name in a 
broad sense. They only congregate on the 
undersides of the leaves, and any insecticide 
must be applied so that it will reach them. 
Try the following : 4 oz. of sulphuret of lime, 
2 cz. of soft-soap, well mixed together, and 
then gradually stirred into 1 gallon of water ; or 
6 (z. of paraffin emulsion, 1 oz. of liver of 
sulphur, to 3 gallons of water. As these mix¬ 
tures will not kill the eggs, their application 
should be repeated two or three times, with 
intervals of three days, so that the young ones 
may be killed before they have had time to 
breed.—G. S. S. 
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HARDY HEATHS. 

Beautiful shrubs, of which the kinds that are 
wild in Europe are precious for gardens 
Where, as in many country places, our native j 
Heaths abound, there is little need to cultivate 
them, but certain of their varieties are charm¬ 
ing, and deeerve a place in the garden or wild 
garden. In a place large enough for a bold 
Heath garden it would be well to plant it, but 
a small garden is often large enough for a few 
beds of hardy Heaths. A Heath garden need 
not bo a rocky or pretentious affair, but quite 


Erica lusitanica 


simple, for Heaths do well on level ground. 
Though they grow best, perhaps, in peat bogs 
and wastes, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that only such soils can grow Heaths well, 
because we ree them in Sussex in soils quite 
unlike those on which they thrive in Hampshire. 
If rocky banks or large rock gardens already 
exist. Heaths may form often their very best 
adornment, but such are by no means necessary. 
This group of plants has as yet had but scant 
care, and, if grown at all, is grown in a poor 
way, and more for its ** botanical interest” than 
from any just sense of its great beauty. That 


can only be fairly judged of by those who see 
them on mountains and moors, where they are 
among the most beautiful of plants in effect in 
broad masses. This can hardly ever be shown 
in small gardens ; but why should it not be in 
large ones ? It is by no means necessary to 
have a garden to cultivate Heaths in a bold and 
picturesque way, as almost any rough, open 
ground will do, and some kinds will do among 
bushes and in woody places. The larger 
Heaths, where grown, should be massed in 
visible groups, and the dwarf ones seen in broad 
masses also, and not treated as mere “ specks ” 
on rockeries, or used as 
edging plants only. 

E. ABuoREA (Tree Heath). 
—A tall and graceful shrub 
of Southern Europe, N. 
Africa, and Madeira; white- 
flowered, and covering vast 
areas in the upland woods of 
Oak or other trees, attaining 
a height of 12 feet or more 
in N. Africa, and in the 
Cinaries becoming a tree. 
This Heath is tender in 
Britain generally, but may 
be grown in southern and 
warm districts and on warm 
soil in sheltered valleys near 
tho sea, with its friendly 
warmth. 

E. AUSTRALIS (Southern 
Heath) — A pretty bmh 
Heath of the sandy bills 
and wastes of Spain and 
Portugal, 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, flowering in spring in 
Britain. The flowers are 
rosy-purple and fragrant. 
It deserves a trial in heathy 
soils and sheltered places 
and near the coast. 

E. CARNEA (Alpine Forest 
Heath). — A jewel among 
mountain Heaths and ha>dy 
as the rock Lichen. Oa 
many ranges of Central Eu¬ 
rope, at rest in tho snow in 
winter, in our mild winters 
it is thickly set with flower- 
buds. In very mild winters 
it flowers in January in the 
south, and in all districts is 
in bloom in the dawn of 
spring—deep rosy flowers, 
carpeting tho ground, the 
leaves being all good in colour. 
There are one or two varie- 
tiej all fine in colour, and 
there is a white variety. 
This Heath is not averse 
to loamy soils and does well 
on some of them. It is 
easily increased by division. 
(Syn., E. herbaoea.) 

E. ciNEREA (Grey Heath), 
a dwarf and pretty Heath 
common in many parts of 
Britain, and particularly 
Scotland, is also very easily 
grown, and has pretty vario- 
liei of white and various 
colours. Its flowers of red- 
dish-purple begin to expand 
early in June. Among its 
varieties are alba, atropur- 
purea, bicolor, coccinea, 
pallida, purpurea, rosea, and 
spicata. 

E. cn^TARis (the Dorset 
Heath) is a lovely dwarf 
Heath, too little grown, and 
as pretty as any Heath of 
Britain or of Europe. A 
native of Western France and Spain, it also 
comes into Southern England, and we find it 
hardy much further north than the district it 
inhabits naturally. The flowers are of a rich 
purple-crimson, and fade away into a pretty 
brown. It is neat in habit and excellent in 
every way, thriving also in loamy as well as in 
peaty soils. 

E. HYBRTDA (Hybrid Heath).—Generally we 
include varieties under the species, but this, 
which is said to be a cross between E. carnea 
and E. mediterranea, is a remarkable plant, and 
last season it flowered right through the winter 


and strong and well far into the spring. The 
Hybrid Heath thrives in loamy soil almost as 
well as in peat, and, like the dwarf Alpine 
Heath (K carnea), is quite easily increased by 
division. 

E. LU.SITANICA (Spanish Heath).—This is for 
Britain the most precious of the taller Heaths, 
growing 2 feet to 4 feet high, and, being hardier 
than the Tree Heath (K. arborea), it may ^ 
grown over a larger area. Even in cool districts 
we have had it in a loamy soil ten years, and 
almost every year it bears lovely wreaths of 
flower in mid - winter, white in colour 
with a little touch of pink, in fine long 
Foxbrush-like shoots. In a^ut one year 
in five it is cut down by frost, but usually 
recovers, 

E. MEDITERRANEA (Mediterranean Heath).— 
A very graceful bushy kind, growing 3 feet to 
5 feet nigh, best in peat, and flowering often very 
prettily in the sprisg. Although a native of 
Southern Europe, it also comes into Ireland in 
the western pairts, and is a little more hardy in 
our country generally than the Tree Heaths of 
Southern Europe. Of this species there are 
several varieties. 

K. STRicTA —A wiry-looking shrub, compact 
in habit, about 4 feet high, and is a handsome 
plant. A native of the mountains of Corsica, 
flowering in summer. 

E. scoPARTA (Broom Heath).—A tall and 
wiry-looking Heath, reaching 8 feet or more in 
our country, flowering in summer, not showy. 
I have seen this in cold parts of France (Sologne) 
as well as more abundantly in the west and 
south. It it hardier than most of the larger 
Heaths ; it is often naked at the bottom and 
very bu»hy and close at the top. 

E. TETRALix (Bell Heather).—Thievery beau¬ 
tiful Heath is frequent throughout the northern. 



Winter Heath (Erica Dabeoci). 

as well as western, regions. It is easily 
vated, and being rather dwarfer than m 
others, requires rather more open 
also thrives in moist or boggy places. 
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garden. There are several varieties, but the)' 
do not differ much from the wild plant; and 
there is a white form, rather dwarfer—E 
multi flora. 

E. VULGARIS (Heather).—As precious as any 
kind is the common Heather and its many varie¬ 
ties, none of them prettier than the common 
form, but worth having, excluding only the very 
dwarf and monstrous ones, which are useless, 
except in the rock-garden, and of not much good 
there. Heathers are excellent for forming low 
covert, and of all the plants, none so quickly 
clothe a bare slope of shaly or rubbishy soil, 
not taking any notice of the hottest summer in 
such situations. Among the best varieties are 
alba, Alporti, coccinea, decumbens, dumosa 
flore - pleno, Hammondi, pumila, pygmsea 
rigida, Searlei, and tomentosa (Syn., Culluna), 
and 

E. Dabeoci or Dabeogia polifolta —The 
name of this fine Heath has been so often 
changed that it is difficult to find it by name in 
books, and we give it by the common name 
here. It is a beautiful shrub, 18 inches to 
.30 inches high, bearing crimson-purple flowers! 
in drooping racemes. There is a white variety j 
even more oeautifal, and one with purple and 
white flowers called bioolor, flowering in summer' 
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Watering garden 
with Boft-Boap water 

( Vetinia). — Instead of in- 
j aring the roots of the occu 
pants of your garden, we 
think the soft-soapy water 
would be distinctly bene¬ 
ficial, provided it is not 
too strong or too frequentlv 
applied. Potash, of which 
soft-soap contains a large 
percentage, is a good ferti¬ 
liser, so long as a sufficiency 
of lime is present in the 
soil. 

Mulching Rose-bed 
in October, etc. (Mis^ 
R .).—No Roses can thrive 
where this hard-caked state 
of the surface exists. Your 
fear is that the sticks mark¬ 
ing the position of the bulbs 
having fallen, the bulbs 
may be forked up if the soil 
is disturbed. Rut a very 
slight pricking of the sur¬ 
face would suffice to admit 
rain, and we think it should 
not disturb the bulbs. This 
breaking of the hard crust 
should certainly precede the 
mulching or the benefit 
arising from the latter will 
be lost. You could have 
some galvanised iron pegs 
made by the local iron¬ 
monger for pegging down 
your Roses. Such wire is 
sold in varying thicknesses, 
but you need not have it 
more than ^-inch in dia¬ 
meter. At the same time 
you would find some of 
these pegs excellent upon 
which to attach the labels 
of your bulbs and Roses. 
A smill eye is made at 
one end and the wire of the 
I label inserted and fastened. This plan is much 
I better than using sticks and these wire pegs 
last many years. As you desire the Chasselas 
Vibert vine to be trained above the Apricot- 
trees, you must not cut the rods back 
next spring. Leave them as they are until 
I extended the desired length. The lateral 
growths should be stopped one or two leaves 
j above the bunch of blossom. You can very 
' well keep the Vine in bounds by summer 
I pinching and pruning, and these rods should 
I fruit next summer. The tortoise, which 
' appeared in such a peculiar manner, will not 
I harm the gold-fish. They are carnivorous 
I reptiles and would eat anything in the way of 
’ slugs, and also we should imagine some pieces 
' of meat. 

j Laying out garden ground {Mm. 
E. T. Kennedy ).—You say that the ground you 
wish to plint in order to shut off the roid from 
your hou8e and garden is now flit, but that it 
will “ be form^ into ups and downs.” The 
intended contour of the ground is, however, a 
matter of serious moment, since nothing is more 
inartistic than meaningless humps and hollows, 
and in arranging in formation your first and 
foremost object should be that it should present 
a natural and not an artificial appearance. There 


Heath has several varieties, differing in colour 
mainly. E. Mackaiana (Nlackay’s Heath) is 
thought to be a vatiety of the Bell Heather. 
This is the same plant as E. Mackai of Hooker. 
There is also a supposed hybrid between this 
and the Dorset Heath. E. Watsoni is a hybrid 
between the Bell Heather and Dorset Heath. 

E. VAGANS (Cornish Heath) is a vigorous bush 
worth growing as a low covert plant, thriving 
in almost any soil, and growing quickly to a 
height of 3 feet or 4 feet. A native of Southern 
Britain and Ireland, it is better fitted for bold 
groups in the pleasure ground or covert than the 


and admirable for grouping with hardy bulbs in 
plant-beds. Abundant in the West of Ireland. 
We have had this plant in flower for nearly half 
a year on aslope fully exposed to the sun, and 
in very hot years too. Increased by seed, cut¬ 
tings, and careful division. 

E. Manveana (Maw’s Heath).—O f this 
Heath, with which we are not acquainte«l, Mr. 
Robert Lindsay writes as follows : “ This is 
one of the handsomest of all the hardy Heaths, 
discovered by Mr. George Maw in Portugal in 
1872. It may best be described as a very 
vigorous growing variety of E. ciliaris, which 
it closely resembles, but is 
more robust in all its parts : 
the flowers also, besides 
being larger than those of 
E. ciliaris, are darker red 
in colour. It flow'ers from 
July to December.” 


would appear to be no reason why you should 
not raise the ground-level at the south-west 
corner, and also at the south-east side, bringing 
the existing path, leading to the gate on the 
high-road, out with a sweep towards the centre 
of the piece of ground in order to skirt the pro¬ 
posed south-eastern elevation. You would then 
have high ground on the south-west and south 
sloping gradually down to the present level 
where the path has its exit at the gate, while on 
the eastern side the ground might commence to 
rise at the southern side of the quarter-acro 
space, and sweep outward in a semi-circular 
direction one-third across the 1 acre piece, 
taking the path along its outer edge and gradu¬ 
ally becoming less in width as it reached the 
gate at the south-eastern extremity. You 
would thus have high ground on the south-weit 
and also on the east with a dell, wide on its 
north-western end, where it would merge into 
the level ground and narrowing as it reached 
its south-eastern limit at the gate. It is not 
easy to describe in words the accurate laying out 
of grounds, but you will doubtless be able to 
gather the gist of the foregoing remarks. The 
quickest-growing evergreen subject for planting 
along the back line would be Cupressus macro- 
carpa. In front of this, but at some distance, 
so that the Cupressus-trees, when they spread, 
should not interfere with them, flowering shrubs 
and trees might be planted, such as Lilacs, 
Laburnums, Pink Thorns, Berberis Darwini, 
Rhodotypos kerrioides, Weigelas, Syringas, 
Double Deulzias, Escallonia Philippiana, Choisya 
ternata, Viburnum plicatum. Exochorda grandi- 
flora, Olearia Haasti, Ribes sanguineum, and 
R. speciosum, white, lemon, and golden Brooms, 
double Cherries and Plums, Prunus Pissardi, 
Skimmia fragrans. Hibiscus syriacustotus albus, 
and many others, while Yuccas, Torch Lilies 
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(Kuiphofia), the Giant Reed (Arundo Donax), 
and hardy Bamboos might be planted in groups 
here and there. 


“The Engrlish Flower Garden.*’—T^o- 
roughly revis^j laith full de-^criptiona oj all the 
best plantSy their culture and arrangement^ beau¬ 
tifully Uluatrated. Medium Sva, 15%. 

Bound in g Vola.^ sage green morocco^ for 
library or prescnlalion^ One Guinea, Of all 
Booksellers^ etc. 
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it Bucceeds better when grown acainst a north 
wall than on one having any otner exposnre, 
while it Bee ms Btill happier when planted 
beneath evergreenB, whose foliage constantly 
shades its roots, while its flowering traiis 
ascend the sheltering boughs and garland them 
with vivid scarlet. Only a few weeks ago we 
saw, in South Devon, the Flame Nasturtium 
mantling the dark foliage of the Yew with a 
veil of indescribable brightness. It had 
been planted in several other positions in 
the same garden, but had disappeared in 
every case except the one mentioned, where its 
presence had been forgotten for two or three 
years until its flowers were noted amongst the 
overhanging branches of the Yew. This plant 
is growing in a heavy loam, but it is always 
best to give the roots a start in the oompost 
mentioned above. In another garden in the 
same county this Tropseolum has been planted 
in several exposures and positions, but has 
disappeared in all cases but one, where its roots 
are situated at a comer of a wall, and sheltered 
by another wall to a height of 6 feet, where no 
sun ever reaches them, while its flowering 
growths ascend through other creepers and 


Poppy (Bocoonia cordata). Campanula pyramid- 
alis (biennial), Cyoreopsis grandiflora, Fankias, 
Gailiardia grandiflora. Gladiolus Brenchlejeu' 
sis, Galtonia candicans (Cape Hyacinth), Galega 
officinalis and G. o. alba, Lilium chalcedonicum. 
Hollyhocks, Platycodon Mariesi and P. grandi¬ 
flora, Gvpsophila paniculata, Statioe latifolia, 
Rndbeckia Newmani, herbaceous Phloxes, and 
Scabiosa cauoasica. August : Japanese Ane¬ 
mone, Chrysanthemum maximum, Cactus Dah¬ 
lias, Cannas, perennial Sunflowers, such as 
Helianthus multiflorus and its double varieties, 
H. rigidus Miss Mellish and H. Itetiflorus, 
Kniphofias (Torch Lilies), Lobelia fulgens and 
L. rosea, Montbretias, G^uothera Lamarck iana, 
Salvia patens, the roots of which, like those of 
Cannas and Dahlias, require lifting and storing 
in a frost-proof structure during the winter, 
Senecio puloher, and Golden Rod (Solidago 
ambigua). September: Michaelmas Daisies, 
among the best of whichare Aster Amellus bessa- 
rabicus, A. Novi-Belgi HarpurOewe, A. N.-B. 
Robert Parker, A. N. -B. Archer Hind, A. puni- 
ceus pulcherrimus, A. cordifolius and A.* c. 
elegans, A. eriooides, A. Novse-Anglise ruber, 
A. N.-A. Melpomene and A. grandiflorus, the 


Hollyhocks grouped on the Grass in Regent’s Park. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SINGLE HOLLYHOCKS. 
Single-flowered Hollyhocks constitute a very 
beautiful race of hardy garden plants, and are 
even more decorative than the doubles. A 
double Hollyhock is of course the florist’s cor¬ 
rect form, and the fuller and doubler the petals 
the more is it liked. I And these singles grow¬ 
ing almost everywhere in small gardens, espe¬ 
cially in Bubur^n districts. I^cently when 
taken all over the Carshalton and Beddington 
district I found them cropping up in little 

g ardens everywhere, exhibiting such varied and 
eautiful colours that I was charmed with them. 
We see in strains of these three or four times 
the variation in colours found in the doubles. 
The direction in which crossing in able hands 
should be directed is in enlarging the flowers, 
still further varying the colours, and in obtain¬ 
ing if possible distinctly fringed edges. One 
variety which I thought very beautiful bad 
flowers of a glossy claret hue edged with white. 
It served to show what variations and markings 
in these singles are possible. I am glad to see 
that seed can be purcnased cheaply. That 
fact probably explains why these flowers 
are so largely found in small gardens, 
although it is also possible that neigh¬ 
bours seeing them standing up so very 
prominently in a local garden beg seed, 
and thus the plants are widely spread. 

That form of increase, however, is not 
likely to lead to high-class selection. 

Seed may be sown up to the end of 
August, the plants standing in the seed¬ 
bed all the winter, transplanting early in 
the spring to the borders, where they 
will flower. No plants should remain to 
bloom longer than a second season, as it 
is when standing too long in the same 
ground that the soil gets dry and im¬ 
poverished, and the Hollyhock fungus 
preys upon the stems and leafage. The 
more branching the plants are the better, 
as numerous spikes of moderate height 
are better than are fewer very tall ones. 

I hope it will not be suggested that 
spikes of these Hollyhocks would look 
well at flower shows. I hope someone 
will take these single Hollyhocks in hand 
and improve them largely. There is no 
telling what may be ultimately evolved. 
Selection may do much, and intercrossing 
perhaps more. A. 

Where bulbs succeed best (K.), 

—Bulbs, such as the stronger-growing 
Narcissi, Crocuses, Snowdrops, Muscari, 
Colchicums, species of Tulips, and some 
of the Anemones do well m the Grass. 

The soil should be loosened to a depth of 
12 inches, and some leaf-mould ana sand 
added to it. After the bulbs are planted 
the tuif should be relaid, and if an 
annual top-dressing of soil and manure is 
given early in the year this will increase 
their vigour. Erythroniums may also be 
tried, but these are not always satis¬ 
factory, especially where the Grass 

f rowa strongly. Lencojums and the rarer, 
'ritillariee succeed best in a damper situation 
than jou have at command, and Trilliums re¬ 
quire peat-soil, a damp situation, and partial 
shade to attain perfection. Still, there is no 
reason why you should not experiment with 
these subiects, since circumstances vary so with 
difierent localities and surroundings that it is 
impossible to predict success or failure with any 
certainty. 

Tropaeolum apeciosum {Finchley).— 
We should advise your placing the roots of the 
Flame Nasturtium (Tropasolum speciosum) in a 
pan or pans of very sandy peat, and placing 
these in a cold-frame, keeping the soil just 
moist, not wet, through the winter. In the 
spring, when OTowth appears, the roots should 
be removed from the pans and planted in 
prepared positions in the open in a compost of 
half fibrous loam and half peat or leaf-mould, 
to which some silver-sand has been add^. 
This Tropseolum often proves exceedingly 
difficult to establish in the South of England, 
although in Scotland it grows like a weed in 
every aspect and under all manner of condi¬ 
tions. In the south its roots should be planted 
where they are always moist anf shadea ; thus 
Digitiita b;. 


provide a brilliant display in the sunlight 
above. 

Beds of hardy plants not succeed¬ 
ing^ well ( W. J .).—Your best plan would be 
to carefully lift your herbaceous plants early in 
October, taking them up with goM balls of soil, 
and place them temporarily in some spare 
gpund, which you have prepared close at hand, 
giving them a good watering after removal. 
Then remake your border as you propose, and 
replant the herbaceous subjects in it towards 
the end of the month, giving them another 
copious watering when permanently planted, 
and taking care not to injure the roots at either 
removal. The reason that this early shifting is 
advised is that if the plants are got into their 
permanent positions before the end of October 
they will be able to get root-hold in the new soil 
before they enter upon their period of winter 
dormancy. Whereas, if the transplanting was 
carried out at a laUr period the winter would 
be upon them before they had a chance of be¬ 
coming even partially established. The follow¬ 
ing list includes a number of subjects that 
flower from the beginning of July until Sep¬ 
tember or later. July: Achillea Ptarmica 
fl.-pl. Tha Pearl, Che lone barbata. Plume 


last-named often not coming into bloom until 
October, ^rethrum uliginosum, and Stokeeia 
cyanea. The foregoing may also be supple¬ 
mented by early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
As regards annuals, Salpiglossis, Zinnias, 
Asters, Phlox Druramondi, Godetias, Verbenas, 
Eschscholtzias, Sweet Peas, and others would 
help to create a bright effect, but where a well- 
planned herbaceous border exists the presence 
of annuals is unnecessary. 

Planting beds on lawns {Regular 
Subscriber ).—Your narrow, scroll and sickle- 
shaped beds are particularly ill-adapted for 
furnishing with hardy, herbaceous plants. 
From your remarks it would appear that you 
wish to grow nothing but dwarf subjects in 
these beds, in which oaee you had better pro¬ 
bably confine yourself to the Pelargoniums you 
have already employed, or to Tuberous Begonias, 
both of which are brilliant in colour and dwai f 
in habit. Bright beds may be made with 
annuals, such as Verbenas, Asters, Phlox 
Drummondi, and Petunias. Perennials such 
as Gailiardia grandiflora, pegged down, and 
Coreopsis grandiflora give a brilliant effect, and 
nothing is more striking in the way of colour 
than the deep blue Salvia patens. The roots of 
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the latter will, except in especially favoured 
olimatef>, have to be lifted and stored during 
the winter, in the same manner as those of 
Cannas and Dahlias. These Salvias would 
probably ctow to a height of 18 inches or 2 foot. 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums of varieties such as 
Madame Crousse and Souvenir de Charles 
Turner also furnish pretty beds, and Clematis 
Jaokmani trained over a low trellis is also 
effective in a bed. If you wish to grow hardy 
perennials to the best advantage the present 
series of geometrical beds should be abolished 
and replaced by a simple bed, both long and 
wide, in which plants might be grown that 
would afford a succession of oloom. 


CROCUS SPECIOSUS. 

The annexed figure shows a portion of a clump 
of this charming autumn Crocus, which flowered 
in my garden early in October, 181)8. In form 
it resembles the ordinary Crocuses of spring, 
and in colour is a bright porcelain-blue, with 
darker lines, the stigmas and stamens being 
vivid orange-red. It is a native of the Caucasus 
and elsewhere in Asia Minor, and seems of the 
easiest culture, increasing freely in the heavy 
clay of my borders wherever it is pub. Its 
foliage appears in 
spring, so that it is 
leaflees when in bloom. 


contrast to the distinct variegation of the 
leaves. 1 find that this Pelargonium can be 
maintained several years in good health in the 
same pots by attending well to watering and 
eiving occasional doses of weak liouid-manure. 
The plants must, however, have plenty of sun 
and air, or they fail to bloom freely, and are 
better from being exposed frequently to the 
open air.— Byfleet. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

RIPENING THE WOOD. 

There remains a month yet for the Chrys¬ 
anthemum to develop. How often growers of 
these delightful flowers succeed in cultivating 
their plants satisfactorily until the end of 
Aurast, and, after then, mistakes are made. 
Buds may form correct to time, and from this 
point of view everything may appear promising, 
bub for want of the ripening of the wood, and 
this is meant to include the stout shoots and 
foliage, the buds ultimately fail. 

It is not unusual to arrange the plants in 
rows early in the summer. This is often done 
without the least consideration being given to 
the respective height of the plsuits. The result 


end some 3 feet lees than the plant beginning 
the row. Readers will at once see that plants 
arranged in this way can be looked over for 
disbudding, etc., with comparative ease, but 
the more important matter of ripening the wood, 
by full exposure to the sun’s influence, follows 
naturally. 

In nice o^n positions, where the sun’s 
influence is felt from early morning until late in 
the afternoon or evening, the rows of plants 
may each be arranged as suggested for the first 
row, and this will keep plants of a size together, 
and also prevent one from shading another. 
There may, however, be numerous readers 
whose gardens are not so open and exposed as 
they would like, and where the benefit of the 
sun’s rays is only experienced during part of 
the day. Thus, for gardens with a south or 
western aspect it would bo better to arrange the 
plants in rows, placing the tallest in the back 
rows, but even here regularly according to 
height. Follow on with successive rows in 
front with plants of a lesser height, and 
finish off the front row with those of the 
dwarfest sorts. Readers will readily understand 
that by these means the plants get the full bene¬ 
fit of exposure to sun and air. No matter in 
which row they may be standing the plants can 
get all they want by 
arranging them in the 
manner laid down 



S above. Great care 

should be taken to re¬ 
move anything over¬ 
hanging, such as lines, 
etc., before attempting 
the rearrangement of 
the plants, or promis¬ 
ing buds will be lost. 
Keep firm hold of 
stake and stem, and 
when lifting the plants 
see that none of the 
shoots are entangled 
with the growth next 
to it. In course of 
transit watch the buds. 
When in proper posi¬ 
tion secure the stake 
and plant by tying 
the foimer securely to 
the cross wire or wires 
forming the rows. The 
shoots should after¬ 
wards be securely tied, 
not tightly to the 
stakes, but in neat 
loops, thus giving a 
little play for the 
growths when the 
winds are boisterous. 
If these be too tightly 
tied they are likely to 
snap off. If the grower 
has time, and there 
is sufficient srace be¬ 
tween each plant, stakes may be tied to the 
cross wires, and to these the shoots should also 
be tied, giving one an idea of an espalier method 
of treatment. 

In this way both sun and air exercise their 
ripening influences, and the value of this may 
be seen very soon after. When the time an ives 
for housing the plants, the growths, instead of 
being neen and limp, should be stout and well 
ripened, and it is from the latter kind that 
large, deep, and highly-coloured flowers are 
generally gathered. 

Watering may also contribute largely to the 
ripening of the wood. The collection, as a 
whole, must not be watered with the same 
regularity as one would take doses of medicine. 
The usual three times a day is an absurd rule 
to follow with every plant. No doubt there 
are some among the collection—the strong- 
growing sorts—which would not be satisfied 
with less than possibly four applications each 
day, while there are others quite content with 
one, or, at the most, two supplies of water 
daily. No rule of this kind, however, can 
be followed with safety. The golden rule to 
follow is to give supplies of water or foed, in 
the form of liquid manures, when the plant 
needs it, and this has to be done when the soil 
is dry. One must not judge when watering has 
to be done by the wet or dry appearance of the 
soil on the surface. Owing to frequent top- 


but by a happy acci¬ 
dent one clump hap¬ 
pens to be associated 
with a patch of Dian- 
thus alpinus, whose 
rich deep green leaves 
form a charming foil 
(in two senses) to the 
bright blue Crocuses. 
This autumn gem, 
which is not expensive 
or hard to grow, is 
practically never seen 
outside a botanic gar¬ 
den. Why ? 


Tofted Pansies 
— best time for 

EO^lng {Dtvon) — \ n 

Tufted Pansies may be ▼ 

sown outdoors during | 

July and August, and . 

it pricked off into beds ^ w * 

specially prepared for ^ 

their reception by the 

first week in October, I 

will bloom quite early gr ^ 

in the spring. This 

a method of propa- Hy2j|jj||^E|B|||fl 

gation by seed which 
entails very little trou¬ 
ble, and which gives 
good results. Sowings 
may be made even as 
late as September, pro¬ 
viding a warm and sheltered position can be 
secured. Under a couth wall at this late 
period a batch of seedlings could be raised, and 
allowed to stand there through the winter. 
Qaite early in the spring they should he pricked 
out into their flowering quarters, and the value 
of their blossoms quite eaily ascertained. A 
popular method of raising these plants, eup- 
potiing attificial heat or that of a gentle hot-bed 
is obtainabls, is to sow the seed thinly in 
shallow boxes during February or March. The 
seed germinates very soon, so that it is possible 
to prick the seedlings off into other boxes within 
a few weeks. They may afterwards be care¬ 
fully hardened off in cold-frames and planted 
out into their flowering quarters as early as the 
middle of April if they are sufficiently advanced. 
A word of advice with reference to the quality 
of the seed is advisable. This should be pur¬ 
chased from a specialist, and as most of the 
leading trade-growers now make a point of 
saving seed of excellent quality, one may, with 
a little trouble, raise plants quite equal to 
named sorts, and possibly introduce eomething 
altogether new. 

Pelargonium Mrs. R. Parker.— This 
variegated Pelirgonium makes a capital window 
plant, and is indeed one of the best varieties 
that can be used for that purpose. The long 
trusses of dcuble pink flowers form a charming 


An autumn Crocus (C. speciosus). 


of ignoring this important detail of outline is 
now to be seen in the rows, which are anjdhing 
but neat and orderly ; alongside a plant no 
more than 3 feet to 4 feet high may be seen one 
quite 6 feet to 7 feet, and this unsatisfactory 
arrangement is continued more or less threugh- 
out the rows. Now, such an arrangement 
cannot i^ssibly contribute toward the weU-being 
of the aifferent plants, as by the earlier want of 
method in the arranging of the plants, the taller 
ones in msmy instances completely overshadow 
the shorter, and the sun consequently cannot 
exercise its good influence upon the growths. 
Drawn green shoots cannot produce such large 
handsome flowers as those upon well-ripectd 
ones, and so that months of labour may rot 
be lost it is advisable to rearrange the plants, 
even although only a month, perhaps, has to 
el^se before the plants have to be houst d. 

In the case of large growers the rearrange¬ 
ment of the plants in rows in the summer 
quarters is tedious, and unless proper care is 
taken also means the loss cf several promising 
shoots and buds. At the same time, if reason¬ 
able precautions be taken, a batch of some 
hundreds of plants, of a great variety of height, 
may be transplanted from one position to 
another with little risk. Begin first with the 
tallest plants, and by arranging them according 
to size in the rows it may m possible to gently 
reduce the height until they terminate at the 
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dresBing, the soil underneath the latter is often 
dry when the surface of the top-dreesing is quite 
wet. Each pot should be rapped with the 
knuckles or something harder in the shape of a 

E ieoe of wood. A ringing or hollow sound will 
e given off if the soil is dry, while should the 
ball of earth be sufficiently moist already a dull 
thud will be heard. E. G. 


Ohryflanthemom Snowdrop and 
Its sports {DovJbt/ul ),—These Pompon sorts 
are some of the prettiest of the Pompon typ^ 
and are not grown nearly so much as their 
merits deserve. Yon appear to be in doubt as 
to whether buds retained so late as the middle 
of September will develop blossoms in time for 
exhibiting them at the November shows. You 
need have no fear of this. The buds onoe 
secured develop very quickly, and when the 
plants are placM under glass, during the early 
qays of next month, their rate of progress is 
most marked. One word of advioe may be 
necessary with these pretty sorts. Leave the 
sprays of blossoms int^t; if yon disbud them 
you will spoil their beauty. 


THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 


CRESS. 

The amateur often grows Cress in a variety of 
ways, and gets a supply, but not alwa^ of the 
best quality, as at times the seeds fail to m* 
ID inate. Many amateurs only grow one kind of 



Extra dwarf Ourled Oreu. 


Cress, the Curled; but 1 am not sure it is the 
beat, as it damps badly in the early spring if 
kept in a close place. The common, or plain. 
Cress is much better. The three varieties illus¬ 
trated are the best known, and are all good. 
Doubtless in salad the extra fine Curled, which 
is illustrated, is a very beautiful Cress for 
summer use, as, grown under a north wall, 
wiUi ample moisture, it does well, and succeeds 
with less trouble than in the winter months. 
There are several varieties of the ordinary Cress. 
One has a much larger leaf than the others, is 
stronger, and this is much grown for the 
market. The seed is sown in ^-Ib. or 1-lb. 
punnets, and sold thus in a fresh state is a pay¬ 
ing crop, as it is just the thi^ for the salad- 
bowl, and so soon prepared. We do not in this 
country pay sufficient attention to the Cress as 
a salad, as, though the email Cress is very popu¬ 
lar, there are others that well deserve the atten¬ 
tion of amateurs. The American, or Land Cress, is 
well worth extended culture. There is also 
another Cress little known iu this country, but 
which I think could with advantage find more 
favour if wears to hive a continuance of the 
tropical summers we have had for the past few 
seasons. 1 mean the Indian Cress, the true 
name of which is Tropmolum maj ns. This is in 
season from May to September, and at a period 
there it a demand for green salads. It is 
really one of the Nasturtiums, and even when 
the leaves are not needed the fruits are useful 
1 mean the seed-pods, as these are nice if 
pickled for srinter use, and the tender leaves 
make a very agreeable salad. 


Digitized by 
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1 have referred to the American Cress, which 
is often called Land Cress, and in flavour it 
much resembles the Watercress. This to be 
good should be sown on ipod or well-manured 
land monthly from Marc^ to October in rows 
1.1 inches apart, and the plants thinned to 
6 inches iu the row. The large leaves are 
gathered for use as they attain eize, and in the 



Curled or Normandy Creas. 


winter months, if the plants can be kept grow¬ 
ing, they will give a supply in Uie spring. The 
plant is fairly hardy, but in expose ]^aces it 
is well to cover late-sown plants with a little 
litter or d^ Bracken, and uncover in fine 
weather. On the other hand, this plant 
well repays for frame culture. A sowing 
made in a frame broadcast—say in September 
—will give a supply through the winter, 
and the leaves of the American or Land 
Cress will give a bowl of salad the same fiavour 
as the best Cress or Watercress of any variety. 
The Brown-leaved Cress is a type of American ; 
indeed, the last-named takes on the darker 
colouring in the more matured leaves, but this 
is specially noticeable in the Watercress. There 
can be no doubt but that the Brown-leaved 
Watercress is much the best variety. It is 
stronger, and I consider of more pungent flavour; 
in fact, is well worth good cultivation. Though 
I am aware many amateurs are unable to grow 
Watercress in streams, one could do so in a 
small garden, and get material from May to 
December. There is no Cress mor e p rofitable 
and so readily grown. Of course. Watercress 
needs much moisture, but for many years I 
grew my best Watercress under the shade of a 
spreading Medl ir - tree. We always had a 
greater quantity than could be used. 

A word as to the culture of Watercress on 
land. 1 prefer to sow seed in February or 
March in a frame. In the meantime we wheel 
some light, rich compost under a shady tree, 
giving ample, or at least 3 inches of drain¬ 
age, as, though much moisture is needed, 
itmustnotbe stagnant. The seedlings are planted 
out 9 inches apart, made firm, and, if Cress 
ii needed quickly, a few plants covered with a 
handlight will soon hasten growth. The plants 
when established are watered overhead several 
times daily, always after sunset, and the crop 
gathered daily; the plants must not be allowed 
to flower—this means daily cutting of the lar^ 

f ;rowths. After July the plants will need a 
ertiliser frequently, and I have found soot- 
water excellent. This gives colour and pro¬ 
motes a healthy growth. Of course, this plant 
may also be obtained from cuttings or division of 
roots. I prefer seeds for growth on the land, 
and cuttinn for streams. The common Cress 
may be cuTtivated so simply that a few words 
will suffice to give the beet culture. The seeds 
do not like much earth or soil, when sown, used 
as a covering; indeed, I fiod it best to give none 
at all. Merely cover with paper and keep 
moist, and when seraination is effected grow 
near the light. Thick sowing is often fatal 



Broad-leaved Garden Cress, 


under glass, as the plants cannot grow. For 
cme or the other drought is bad, as then only a 
portion of the plant will grow, whilst the other 
is mined. In fact. Cress of the small kinds, 
such as the Golden Australian, the Curled, and 
OommoQ, need little soil at sowing time, merely 
moisture to effect germination. W. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

SPARROW-TRAPS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘GARDENING UiLUSTRATBD ” 

Sir, —Mr. W. H. Hutton asks, on page 364, 
as to the setting and bartiog of Gilbertson’s 
Sparrow-traps, the satisfactory results from 
the use of which I alluded to on page 3.52. All 
the setting required is that the trap should be 
placed in a spot where the sparrows congregate, 
and where they have been accustomed to search 
for food. If the spot has been previously baited 
for a week or so with bread-crumbs so much the 
more likely are the traps to speedily obtain 
occupants. The traps are baited with small 
pieces of broken bread and large bread-emmbe, 
some shaken into the base of the trap, and a 
few resting on the top and on the sur¬ 
rounding ground. The latter attracts the 
sparrows’ attention, and after it has been de¬ 
voured that within the trap is noticed, and in 
the endeavour to obtain it the sparrows are 
caught. Oats have been used in a similar 
manner for bait with equally good results. 
Hedge-sparrows are occasionally caught, and 
these, of course, should be relearn, since they 
are as beneficial as house-sparrows are harmful 
to the garden. 

It may be that in your correspondent’s 
neighbourhood sp^ows have attained accurate 
powers of discrimination as to what are 
traps and what are not, but I am thankful 
to say that in this district of South Devon, 
whether owing to lassitude induced by the re¬ 
laxing heat or to other causes, they do not 
appear to have mastered this problem. Since 
writing the above I have interviewed one of the 
parties referred to in my former note, and find 
that in two months alraut 100 sparrows have 
been captured. On one occasion fourteen were 
in the trap, and in many cases six or eight 
were oaptur^ simultaneously. This result was 
accomplished in the small garden of a villa in 
the premier watering-place of South Devon, and 
the bait used was Wheat. It is well to leave 
one or more sparrows in the trap, as their 
presence attracts others. 

S. W. Fitzherbert, South Devon. 


STRAWBERRIES IN CASKS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I think it would be unwise and even 
unkind to recommend anyone to try and grow 
Strawberries in casks, unless someone can state 
definitely that they have gathered good fruit 
from the plants. I have read all the directions 
and all the letters which have appeared in your 
columns, but having failed to obtain good fruit, 
although 1 have done all that has been suggested, 
I now wait for someone to tell ns that the fruit 
crop has been satisfactory. No one, so far as I 
have seen, has yet given this testimony. On 
paper the idea seems perfect, but so far as I can 
hear from those who have tried the plan, it has 
not succeeded. Most of us cannot afford to 
lose time and labour over an unsuccessful 
experiment, so that it would be well to get to 
the bottom of the s^'eot before the oorre- 
spondenoeis closed. We shall all be grateful 
to you if you will help us. H. W. fiiiCB. 

AmhUcolet Oobkamt Surrey, ^ 

We hope someone will kindly answer our 
correspondent. We have never grown Straw¬ 
berries in this way, and have not much faith in 
it. If anyone has been really successful we 
should like to know, so as to give our corre¬ 
spondent practical advioe.— Ed. 


Propagatinff Deodar Cedar and 
Purple Beeon {Mona ),—The beautiful 
Himalayan Cedar is best propanted by seed. 
For an amateur it is an extreme^ slow method 
of obtaining a tree, for jou can procure one 
about 18 inches high for Is. 6d. Sow the 
seed in March in a cold north pit, using 
a light compost of loam and sand. When 
the seedlings are one year old pot into 
2 -inch pots and afterwards transplant in early 
summer to a sheltered spot in the garden. The 
Purple Beech is increased by grafting. The 
stock employed is the common Beech, such as 
is used for hedging. The stocks are best planted 
in autumn, then grafted the following May. 
They are extremely oaprioiona subjects to graft. 
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and require very careful manipulation. The 
after treatment must consist in looking over the 
grafts to see that clay is not cracking. To 
remedy this evil some chopped hay is best 
mixed with the clay, and when the latter is 
applied to the graft cover it over with some 
Moss.—E. 


TBB FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 


First Prize —iMiWH sprciosum ajto VARntrnui.— From 
Rev. J. R. iibackle, Dropmore Vicari^, Maidenhead: 
* Ihesa Lillea are i^reat favourites of mine. I have them 
in several places, but there is one bed conflned to Lilies 
where they ceruinly do better than elsewhere. It is 
situated to the west of some bijr Oaks, which form a pro¬ 
tection from wind and frost in the spring, but it is in the 
full blaze of mid-day and afternoon sun. The bed was 
carefully made, the soil being removed to the depth of 
nearly 4 feet (ihere is no trouble about drainage), a good 
layer of manure was placed at the bottom, and the bed 
filled up with a mixture of leaf-mouli, road-s?rapings, 
decayed tnrf-edgings, and two or three barrowfuls of 
rough peat, the whole being well dressed with soot. In 
spring, when the stems are high enough, I like to mulch 
the ground with peat to keep it cool. It is, I believe, 
commonly supposed that too much sun is bad for Lilies. 
That is probably the cose in rather shallow soil, but no 
amount of sun seems to hurt them if only the roots have 
a cool run. 1 know very little indeed about flowers, but 
get an immense amount of pleasure from my small 
garden, and that pleasure I, in common with thousands of 
others, owe in a Urge measure to you. When I first had 
a garden, ten years ago, I took in Qakdkmino IttusTRATRO, 
and I have uken it ever since, but it is your great book 
that has done more than anything else to help and 
encourage me.” 

Second Prize —CukvmvB Dampibrt, Fonkia orabdi- 
flora, ard Anbmonb .iapohtca alba.— From J. II. Draper, 
Upexe, Toorverton, Exeter : “the Clianthus seed was 
started in a temperature of 70 degs to 76 degs. At the 
banning of March five or six seeds were planted in 
4^inch pots, and one plant only allowed to remain, the 
soil being fibrous loam with small crocks intermixed. 
Firm potting was done, and one small crock only put over 
the hole in pot. The Clianthus is very impatient of root 
loss or injury. The plant from which flowers are sent was 
planted out from a 4}-incb pot at the beginning of June in 
a narrow border on tue souLh side of my cottage, and pro¬ 
tected from slugs bv a perforated zinc collar, no glass or 
other protection being affjrded. Tne soil is heavy loam. 
Mo peat was used, and the plant has three branches 
besides the one sent. 1 grew other plants in 9-inch pots. 
The plants in 4i-iachpo£s were shifted at once into the 
9-iach size, using various soils. They seem to grow and 
flower most fre«iy in a mixture of peat, sand, and crocks, 
with plenty of drainage (3 inches). The pot plants getabout 
a tumblerful of water about twice a week. 1 never give 
enough to run through the pot. Early morning is the 
time to examine the soil to decide if water is required. I 
never let mine gat dry enough for the pots to give out the 
sound denoting dryness. Toe Funkia is grown la the 
open, and is quite hardy. Tne flowers give out a delight¬ 
ful perfume ia the evening.” 

Third Prize —GkCT\s% Dahlias ahd Whitb Stocks — 
From Miss Palmes, Stockton Hall, York; ‘‘Cactus 
Dahlia blooms from plants grown in an old-fashioned 
walled kitchen garden. Arachne and Ruby and Cycle are 
the newest kinds, but among those sent are DaiTodll Star¬ 
fish, John Welsh, Ensign, Fusilier, Duke of Clarence, 
Crawley Oem, Mayor Haskins, Keynes, White, Matchless, 
and The Bishop. They are masses of bloom at the present 
moment. The white Stocks are Princess Alice, growing on 
a Vine border, sown in heat in March, and we cannot 
speak highly enough cf them for cut bloom. They have 
supplied our churcn vases now for weeks, their branching 
dwarf habit and free bloom being so UiefuL" 


Prrrxnial Susflowrrs, Lilivm spBcioaiTM.— From Alfred 
Wertin, 59, C com well-road : “ Two varieties of Perennial 
Sunflcwere, a few Lllium speciomm (lanciflorum), alba 
and rubrum, and a ccllection of Begonias, all grown 
outside—Lilies and Bun lowers on south border, the 
Begonias in a bed facing south west. I bave been devoting 
a lot of my time to this bed of Begonias, which are seed¬ 
ling?, to see if I could not produce flowers as good as 
ineide. I have succeeded, and I planted out of 3 inch pots 
on 20th of June, and mulched the bed well with old Hush- 
room-bed-manure, and they bave been shaded with tiffany 
from the hot sun, and bave put over a frame-light when it 
has rained. This accounts for the clean blooms. The bed 
at the present time is a grand sight, and I think if the beds 
are well looked after and shaded from rain and heavy sun¬ 
shine, it ia quite easy for the amateur to grow good 
Bagonias without glass." 

Plumbago capbnsis. Abrmohs .japohica, ard Furkia 
8UBCORDATA.—From Mr. Holmes, Toe Uroft, Wickham, 
Mr. Fareham, Hants: "The plants from which the 
flowers of Plumbago were picked are growing in a part of 
the rock garden, and quite blue with flowere. The plants 
are three or four years old. I take them up in the 
autumn, and pot them after they have started into new 
growth. I cut them back to the old wood and keep 
them pinched through the winter, and plant out early in 
Jane, and always have a good supply of flowers to cut.” 

Lovr Lin-BLBRnnro.— From S. Keeble, age 17 years. 
Rectory-street, Wordsley : "The Love-lies-bleeding were 
grown from seed planted in the front of the house, facing 
south, at the beginning of last April, 1899, on very poor 
ground which has been greatly neglected, and has nothin 
manured for many years. It is the first time I bave ever 
grown any. When we came to the house last January the 

round was full of Couch-grass and other rubbish, which 

grubbed out on dark nights. I have not got glass of any 
kind.” 

Bblladorra Lilt.- From Mrs. E. H. Davies, Whltford 
Vicarage, Holywell, M. Wales: "Three spikes of the Bella¬ 
donna Lily, grown Id the open garden without aoy pro¬ 
tection in the winter." 


Bblladorna LiLns.-From T. May, The Oardens, Sand- 
ridge, near Melksham, Wilts: "I have a small border in 
front of greenhouse, south-west aspect, 18 feet long and 
15 inches in width. 1 have got 160 spikes in it, and more 
still coming. I never disturb the bulbs, as I find they 
flower mucli better when left alone. A few coal-ashes are 
placed over them to keep frost away.” 

Staticb latipolia abd Surflowbr.- From B. Rowntree, 
The Hardens, Ormesby Hall, Mlddlesbro’: “Statios 
latifolia, grown in an exposed sitnation, forming a very 
fine head, measuring over a yard across. MUlraowered 
Sunflower, sown under glass end of March, pricked off Into 
boxes, and planted out. In May they form very fine speci¬ 
mens for the shrubbery." 

ZiRRiAS, Japarbsb Wirdflowbr, ard Brlladorba Lilt. 
—From W. E. Jarvis, Morse Stowe, Thurlestone, South 
Devon: " Zinnias, Anemone Japonica rubra, and the 
AmaryUis are from my garden, which is a very steep slope 
facing south. They have never been watered all through tne 
dry weather, and are a wonderful mess of bloom.” 

SlROLR ASTRRS, OoRBOPSTS, ART) MORRTRO STAR CHRYSAR- 
tiirmdms.— From Mtse Hudson, Crosby House, Oarliale: 
" Tne two last are hardy annuals, and last in bloom for a 
long while. The eingle Asters are one of Sutton's 
novelties, and are grown from his seed.” 

Autumn Robrs from Irbland —From Mrs. R O'Reilly, 
Clondriese, Klllucan, West Meath : " The plant# I send are 
Marie Van Houtte, Denmark, O. Jacqueminot, Annie 
Alexieff, Beryl, Mme. Eugene Boullet, Charles Lefebvre, 
Mme. Hausmann, Captain Hayward, C61ine Forestier.” 

Cardi.sal abb othrr Lobblias AMD Salvias.— From W. 
Hodgins, Roeetulla, WhiDe Abbey, Co. Antrim, Ireland: 
"The Lobelias are quite hardy here. The Salvias we lift 
and store. The Lobelias comprise Queen Victoria, the dark 
variety, cardlnalis, rosea, and L. syphilitica." 

Lilium bfbciobum RUBRUM AMD L. B. Kraetzbri.— From 
J. O. Kelman, Bolton-road, Small Heath, Birmingham: 
"A spike of LlHum speoiosum (lancifolium) rubnun and 
L b. (lancifoliam) Kne'zerl. They have been In tbeir 
present position two years.” 

Dahliar- From Ethel C. Whlshaw, Ardfleld, Paignton, 
S Davon : “ A few Dahlias—good oolours, I fancy. As 
dark one is John Bee, and the white, Mra. Peart. I find 
gardeningmade much easier by the invaluable help [receive 
from Gardbriro Illubtratbd.” 

Biororia radicars.— From Miss Ramsden, Mewtown, 
Raven^ass, Caraforth: " From open wall of house, which 
it and Passion-flower cover, in Cumberland. Also Rnd- 
beckia purpurea from herbaceous bordsr." 

Victoria Asters —From Miss C. Perkins, Woodlawn, 
Mount Pleasant, Dundalk, Co. Louth, Ireland : " Grown 
from seed, being bought. Transplanted to the open 
ground in June.” 

Bb(K}.nia8, tbllowAbtirs, Diamthus.— Frmn Rev. H. O. 
Southoomb, Bose Ash Rectory, South Molton, M. Devon. 

Cactus Dahlias.— From Mre. Tidy, Etiesborongh House, 
Butler’s Cross, Bucks. 

Mixbd Chima Astbrs, Salpiolossis, Oorbopsu.—F rom 
Miss iVade, Sc. Helens, Galway, Ireland. 


We offer eocA week, aa prizeSp let, a volv/me oj 
the ** Skigliah Flower Oardm,' indp Miae 
JekyWa “ Wood and Garden,** and Srd, 
Dean Hole*a “ Oar Gardena,** for the moat 
beatUiJul ^pen~air Jloioera oJ the week aent 
to ua. Where the chosen kind is aent 
by more than one reader, condition and even 
care/ul packing wiU be taken into accofvnt. 
Flowers should be aent tuAcu they are in their best 
and /reshest state, and it does not matter on what 
day they are sent except Friday or Saturday. 
The prizes will be announced sn the paper oJ the 
following week. N(^ more than three kinds should 
be aent, as the object ia not variety ao much as the 
most distinct and fairest oJ the flowers of the open- 
air garden. The name of the flower should he 
attached, and notes as to culture, place, etc,, oJ 
uncommon plants will be welcome* 


Paoking floweni for Mat.— The easen- 
tial thing ia the nee of wet Moea round the baae 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moistnre in and prevent the air drains up the 
oontentfl. Cotton-wool ia, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. U the post 
goes out very early out the flowers as late as pos* 
Bible the evening tefore and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bmboua plants gener¬ 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the tox is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 
the names of plants, and any notes oonoerning 
their culture should be sent in the box itself. 


Pea British Queen.—Two years ago I tried British 
Queen Pea on 3roar rvoommendation, and have had Iteai^ 
year since. It is a splendid Pea In siz) and flavour, and a 
magnificent cropper. This year it was 0 feet high, and 
podded the whole length.— E O. Whishaw. 

A onrioue Dahlia.— "V. A. H ,” of Devonport, 
sends us a Dahlia flower with two or tiiree little flowers 
joined together, but th*8 =8 not at all on jsnal 
Orange-spotted Lily {A E ).—lt is dlfflouR to 
n%m8 a Olr from mere descriptloa, but we think yours 
is tbe Tiger Lily (LilU m tlgrlnum). 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questlong.—end tmawers art inserted in 
OAunnmreyVes ofshargs if eorrespondenU foUorsths ruisa 
hers laid dawn tor tknr mtidanet, Alt eomtmtnieationa 
for insirtion should ht dearly and eoneisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ana addressed to the Editor qf 
Gardbrtro, 87, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pubushbr. The name and address cf the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. IFA^ more than one query is serU, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanstoered 
oueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardbriro has to be sent to press some 
time in advanee qfdate, they cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
oonmunieation. 

Answers {which. wUh the exception eg such as eannot 
well be elassiflM, wm he found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will grecdly 
oblige XU by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observatioTupepnit,the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that severed 
ansivers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do toell to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardbriho should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to ^uar\stB,—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
eannot alivays be given the week after the ^aeries are 
received, but there is as Kttle delay as possible iss dealing 
with thessL 


To the following qwriea bri^ r^iea are given, 
but readers are tnvited to give further answers 
should they he able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1253- White lilly not flowering (F. T. WhUe). 
—Do not touch the growths of your Lilium candldum. 
Merveille de Lyon is a robust growing white Rose, bearing 
shoots that aasume a perpendicular position. The old 
Bouie de Neige is a pretty white Rose of more spreading 
growth. 

1254- Ants and Rose-tree (Thelma).—The roots 
of yoor Banksiaa Rom are donbtless so far down in the 
soil, snd so spread around, that the ants’ nest just below 
the surface will not injure the plant. You can, however, 
by working carefully with a trowel, lay bare the nest 
without disturbing the roots, when you can remove tbs 
ants and eggs and destroy them. 

1-255— Soil for Van Thol Tnlips {Etanhope).—k 
good comy^t for pot Tulips is three parts fibrous loam, 
one part leaf-mould, one part thoroughly-decayed cow- 
manure, and one part silver-sand, well mixed together 
and used when slightly moist. 

1256— Boiler for greenhouse (Jod)—A single 
4-iach pipe round the house will afford suthoient beat to 
preserve bedding plants if you keep them in a fairly dry 
condition. It would be unwise to make a sudden fall and 
rise such as you suggest in the return pipe juat before it 
re-enters the boiler. If you sink the boiler somewhat this 
will be unnecessary, and you can then carry tbe return 
pipe into it without this sudden deflection. If you are 
unwilling to sink the boiler, bring the pipe straight across 
the path, and protect it witii a wooden shield, like a long 
box with no top or ends, invert! d over the pipe. 

1257— Plante for covering arbour (Beginner) — 
As a permanent climbing plant for such ao expoiied and 
bleak situation Ivy would probably be the best subject3ou 
could choose. Tbe Irish Ivy is a handsome plant. Hedera 
cordata has very large leaves, H. Raagneriaua grows very 
quickly, H. atro-purpurea is a distinct variety, but H. 
Emerald Green is probably the most satisfactory of aoy. 
U. maculata aurea and H. maculata argentea are two 
good gold and aiiver varieties respectively. You might 
plant Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis hederacea) to make 
rapid growth and famish the arbour while the Ivies were 
making a start.-F. 

1258— Preparing soil for Grasa {R T)—You 
should prepare tbe aoil of the beds which you wish to sow 
with Grass-seed by well breaking it up and adding some 
rich, porous compost to the upper layer. A few pinches 
ol baMc slag and Kainit sprinkled over each bed and 
worked in will prove of value in giving the Grass a start. 
Level the soil to tbe height of tbe snrrouodlog ground, 
and let it remain until March, by which time it will bave 
settled down. Before sowing the seed, which may be done 
in March, level it again and make the surface firm. Give 
the yard a good soaking with a solution of carbolio acid. 
This should cleanse it and prevent the smell you complain 
of.—P. 

1250— Various {J. C.y—Dry rot In a Pear-tree 
signiflee that the tree Is dying beyond cure. Is it a very 
old tree, or has tbe grub of tbe death's-head moth eaten 
into tbe stem, and is now expelling its excretions? If 
It be such, probe the hole well with a pointed piece of 
wire, and thus kill the grub. Your trained Currant- 
bushes are in a very good position on an east wall. If you 
lifted the Minton the 3-feet border, removed a few inches 
Of the old soil, replaced it with fresh, then forked in some 
well-decayed manure, and added the Mint again, tbe 
bushes should do well, and the Mint also. HorseradiM), 
Jemsalem Artichokes, Dwarf Kidney Beans, Parsnips, and 
Winter Kales will do fairly well under tall frait-trees, 
but, of oonrse, everything will draw up somewhat in siKih 
a position. That Is a trouble that cannot posfibly be 
avoided. 

1260— Prioaa of Apples (H. S.).—We fully appre¬ 
ciate your objection to tne statement of a contributor that 
Apples should realise good prices this season. But onr 
oontrtbucor writes from tbe eastern counties where fruit 
generally, especially tree-fraits, is scarce, whilst further 
south there is a far better crop. But there is wide 
differences in ths prioes obtained for diverse Apifiee and 
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o iDcnes cnicK or frooa cemenc concreM laia ail over coe i# 

buin «i>d proj«ctlng S Inohw or S Inches above the level, **°?“*^* .5®^? /'*•, 

and lace tfiat over ine-thlrd ol an inoh thick with cement Ufth f 

and sharp sand in equal parts. Ukinir care that every crevice ‘“J* with a garden on the south coast 

SJJ^kTsItoppedlnd tie whole if hard before the wlt^ several epecies have been raised from home-grown 

is laid on. The work should be done in April, as then frosts ®®®^' _ 

will be over. 1276-Pyrn» japonica bearing fruit [FinehUy). 

ia07-Oreatlng an orchard (T^orf.r).-The half of 

your acre of Wheat s ubble you propose to have as a gar- are of ^mmon occurren ce, such cases as the one 

den should during the early winter be trenched. Open a y°4 
trench 2 feet wide across one portion of the ground, throw 

out the top 10 inches clean, ^en fork up the bottom soil ^ ^ fhJ.v»^ Wikrnnf? 

deeply, and leave it there. Then throw in the top soil of literally covered with frui„ about the s z. of Walnuts, 
the next trench, and serve the bottom of that in the same 1277— Pruning Mock Oranges (StanLiopey—Zhe 

way, and BO go on ail over the piece. Then take advantage proper time for pruning a Mock Orange is immediately 
of frost, and get onto it a good dressing of manure, and after it has finished flowering. When its blossoming 
well fork it in, burying down as much of the stubbie as is period is completed it makes the growth that bears flowers 
possible, also. Then you can crop it. In the other the succeeding season, and, if this ispruned in the autumn, 
portion of the ground strips 6 feet wide should be the flowering wood is cut away. As you have allowed this 
trenched, and so arranged that rows of trees come 20 feet growth to be made, you had better refrain from cutting it 
apart. Then plant standard fruio-treesdown the centre of back until the bush has flowered next spring. Tou could, 
these strips. Fork up and clean the other portions of the however, cut out any straggling growths now, severing 
ground, and, when well levelled, sow Grass-seeds in April them well within the bush, as such a proceeding, if 
next, well rolling them in. sparingly indulged in, should not detract from the decora- 

liSS-Oacombers not seeding (SxibKHber).- live vMm ol Uie .prleg diapUy. 

Your Cucumbers seem to have matured and ripened cor- 1278 —Propagating Privet (Ilortulanxii)—Yoxi 
rectly, but had no seeds for the reason that evidently the may propagate Privet by seed (berries), sown at a depth of 
blooms on their points, when first developed, had not been 1 inch in the open ground in November, transplanting the 
fertilised. All members of the Cucuml^r family produce largest seedlings the following October and the remainder 
both male, or pollen-bearing, and female, or seed-bearing, the next year; by cutting! of young shoots 3 inches to 
flowers. The former come on the plants first, but they are 4 inches in length, insert^ in a shady position in the open 
found almost so long as fruits are being produced. These ground in sandy soil during the summer months; and also 
have no fruits. To fertilise the fruit-borne flowers, gather by cuttings of ripened shoots, 8 inches to 12 inches in 
male flowers, carefully strip off the petals, then place the length, inserted in a sheltered and partially shaded position 

K ints singly into the female flowers’centres. Do that when in the open from September to November. You may also 
th clas^ of flower seem fully developed, and about increase your stock oy layering shoots in September and 
ten o'ciock in the day. Such fertilisation is absolutely October. 

needful to produce seeds, and seed Cucumbers soon 1279-Pottlng Rhododendrons Yon 

become what is known as bottle-nosed. But fruits your Rhododendrons at the end of October, 

intended for table should not be thus fertilised, as doing Fibrous loam, mixed with the same quantity of peat or 
so detracts from their edible value. leaf-mould, would suit them. The mud from a swampy 

1209—Pinching Apple-shoots (B P. I/.X—The pond would not do as a substitute for peat, as it is far too 
proper time to do the first summer pruning of Apple, Pear, close in texture, besides lacking other qualities possessed 
or Mmilar fruit-tree shoots that it is intended should in by peat. The Gladiolus >ou refer to is evidently one of 
time produce spurs, is about the third week in Julv. Lemoine’s hybrids. The Abutilon is Boule d’Or. If your 
These ihoots should be shortened back to about four or Malmaison Oarnations stand in need of repotting you can 
five leaf-buds. Then later the point-bud will burst into perform this operation now. It is, of course, impossible to 
growth. That, when some 4 inches long, may be pinched arrive at a conclusion as to their present condition from 
back to three or so leaf-buds, and, if any other shoots your short query. Old plants should have their shoots 
break, they should be picked out. That form of repression layered in July, when the layers will form fine young 
causes the back buds on the first or primary shoot to swell, plants the next year. 

and when pruning takes place in the winter the shoot is l2S0-QreenhoU8e plants fJ. M. P.).—Yon might 
cut back to a couple of these buds. They should then have put plants of Lilium auratum, L. speciosum, L 
change into bloom-buds the following season. Still, one tigrinum Fortunel, early Chrysanthemums. Gladioli, 
of them may make shoot growth, and, if it does, it will Cannas, the taller-growing Salvias, or planted out 
have to be treated as is now advised. This is called AbuUlons, Ooronilla glauca, Swainsonla alba, and Ivy- 
summer pruning. leaved Pelargoniums, the latter three trained, for affording 


Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho) in flovs'er. 
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ftlM. Melons need * twnpeimture of from 65 dege. to 
80 den , sod Cnoumbers from 60 dege. to 70 degs. of heat. | 
The i^nte in warmth grow very rapidly. It in a low tem* 
peratare they very soon wither away and die. 

1284— Removlngf old Vine (Shaios Brow).— 
Al^oagh you may transplant a Vine fourteen years old, 
yet we have very much doubt whether the result will be 
worth the trouble taken. Such an old Vine must have its 
head very hard cut back, and in lifting it the roots will of 
necessity become greatly reduced. It may take a couple 
of years fully to recover. You had far better prepare a 
border with good soil in your house, and get one or two 
young Vines from a nursery (Black Hamburgh), and plant 
those, cutting them pretty hard back to cause them to 
■tart very strong rods in the spring. 

1285 -Heatins small greenhoaseff^. V.).—o.l. 
lampj are poor things at the best for the heating of green- 
houses. Only very large ones furnish enough warmth to 
keep out froet in hard weather, and then the consumption 
of oxygen by the flame is great^ and much carbonic aoid is 
emittM. Lxmps or stoves of this nature want to be fixed 
■0 that whilst they and any boiler or pipes they heat are in 
the house, the combustion is outside. An arrangement of 
this nature depends for its usefulaeie on its s'zj and power 
of combustion, for unless fully large they become traps for 
the gardener. Why not write to some of our advertisers 
of these things for prices and descriptions, giving them the 
dimensions of the house you wish to heat? 

i 2 S 6 -Oarloa 8 Sanflowars (M. Murphy).—Wo 
have seen this curiosity before, ths result of tasciation. 
It is not at all uncommon in many flowers, but more 
onusnal amongst Sunflowers than any others. 


1287— Plants on clay soils (Ignoramml—Wo 
have never heard of any book that deals with gardening 
on clay soils exclusively. Seeing that clay soils are much 
in the minority, no such book would obtain a paying 
drcnlation All books treating of flower or plant culture 
deal with the subject generally. What you have to do Is 
to incorporate into your soil ali the decayed leaves or leaf • 
soil you can get, also road-grit and roadside trimmings 
when partially decomposed. Also give it a dressing of 
lime, at the rate of 2 bushels for 3 rods. Old mortar- 
refuse and wood-ashes help greatly, so also does making 
up a mound of coal and wood, then, piling over it gradu¬ 
ally some of the clay, burning it, and when oold spresdlog 
it about and digging it in It is poesible to mitigato the 
nature of a clay soil only by adding such compounds and 
sharp sand. 

1288- Plaiitlnflr Raspberries tOewm) — You may 
lift young canes or suckers, and plant them where to be 
permanent so soon as you like They will not make more 
growth now, and if carefully lifted, so as to preserve all 
the roots, and planted as once, will make fresh roots all 
the sooner for having some leaves on them Have the 
ground trenched, cleaned, and well manured. Plant in 
rows 4 feet apart in clumys of three canes planted in 
angles, and in the rows S feet apart, but not to come 
opposite the others in the next rows. You will have to 
cut these close to the ground in the spring. Good 
varieties are Superlative, Filibasket, and Bed Antwerp. 

1280-Llllam aoratom (•/. When LUium 

auratum bulbs are found to do so well outdoors, it is, as a 
rule, wisest to let them remain there. If the soil be well 
drained and water does not lie in the ground during the 
winter, the bulbs will take no harm from frost: but they 
will suffer if in very wet soil. The best course is to place 
over each clomp a small mound of ashes orOocoa-nut-flbre 
refuse, as that will throw off the rain from the bulbs. Also 
to loosen with a fork the surrounding soil. Then in the 
spring remove the ashes, and when the stems show well 
through the soil place some half-decayed manure about 
them to wash in. and thus enrich the soil. Huch bulbs, 
being well, should become stronger each year. 

1290—Mealy-bas on Vines {M. A. C This Is a 
terrible insect pest on Vines, and Is too commonly intro¬ 
duced to them by taking into the vinery plants infested 
with the insects. These And a secure home in the rough 
bark of the Vines. You will have to carefully strip off 
much of the outer or loose bark, and bum It Then make 
up a solution of soft-soap and clay, mixing half a pint of 
paraffii or Fir-tree-oU with the clav, then putting it and 
the soft-soap, 2 lb , into a couple of gallons of water, and 
with it kept ooiisbantly stiirid, coat over with a bnuh 
every portion of hard wood after the Vine has been hard 
pruned, except the buds, repeating the dressing a month 
later. Prune carefully, aud carry the pieces outside at 
onoe and burn them. 


I2i)l— Plowep border (HerbaccomX — k border 
trenched so recently, with soil added to make it 3 feet 
deep, tor herbaceous flowers, should not need trenching 
for several years. But if the plants grow so strong that 
they become too thick, then the best time to lift them, out 
them up smaller, retrenching the ground, and replanting 
it, is in October and November, and not in the spring. Of 
course, yon have to be careful not to injure your Morello 
Oherry root*, and ehould not trench the border within 
3 feet of the wall. If you planted Spanish and English or 
bulbous Irises they should do well. Lilies of the Valley 
need to be planted on deep, rich soil, where they will do 
well for ten or twelve years. They like a oool border. 
Plant them at starting 2 inches apart, and in two years 
they will be thick with crowns. 


1292— Lawn Qrasa (ff. O. C.).—The Grass sent is 
evidently one of the Isolepis or Wire Gram family, and is 
usually abundant on commons. It is very wiry and 
tough, and diffl mlt to cot with scythe or machine. It is 
possible that it found its way on to your lawn through the 
Moss-litter, as that is a product from waste lands, of 
course. We should prefer to use such manures as basic 
slag and sulphate of ammonia, the former applied now, 
and the latter in March at the rate of 21b. per rod each, or 
of native guano at the rate of 6 lb. per rod, or even free 
dressings of soot, well fertilising the soil so as to give the 
true Grasses every possible assistance, and even to cause 
the pest Grass to become coarse and softer seems to 
present the best possible remedy. 


-LUlam ^grantetim, etc. (.8ofor;.—if you 
B a full-six Hi l}iiib of Lilium giganteum and plant it 


1203-] 

procurei 

In deep, porous soil at the end of October or beginning of 
November, it should flower the sucoeeding summer. In 
buying, ins's*^ upon having the largest bulbs ths grower 


possesses. If you do thU^dli v^U general!] 
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will flower the next year. The bulb, as doubtless you 
know, dies after it bas flowered, usually leaving two or 
three more bulblets among the roots, which tMe from 
three or four years to attain flowering six*. Therefore, if 
a permanent display is required, several bulbs of different 
sizes should be procured and planted at the tnme time, so 
that one or mere will bloom each season. If you utilise 
your strong suckers of Rosa lugosa for budding other 
varieties of Roses on, your best plan would be to remove 
them, say, in November, and plant them elsewhere, and 
to bud them next year. Doubtless the poor growth <f 
our Boses is due to the past dry summer. Do not give 
quid-manure now, as it is unnatural for growth to be 
stimulated so late in the year. The insect you refer to was 
probably one of the hopping beetles. Probably frequent 
syringings with a solution of Q laseia-chips would keep the 
plants clear. 

1294—Planting vinery wall (EdenbridgeX—^oxx 
may plant a Lord Napier Nectarine and a Dymond Peach 
in 3 'our longest house, as these will, in a warm tempera¬ 
ture and properly treated, fruit early, and should do so 
well. But if you allow the Vine-rods to cover the entire 
roof presently, and with rather thick Vine foliage shut out 
the light, the Peach and Nectarine-tree shoots will not 
ripen and produce fruit. Some Alicante Vines, planted 
2 feet apart and trained up the wall, would no doubt in 
that case do best. The stone fruit-trees mu^t have plenty 
of light and air. You could plant either a Brown Turkey 
Fig or Roval George Peach in your other house, but the 
same conditions of light must be furnished for both, but 
the Peach especially. We should not advise planting any 
description of climber in a vinery to flower, as these so 
often breed insect pests, and do great harm ; but you may 
grow, twining up to strings, climbing Asparagus, snd 
Smilax. grown in pots, in such a place. You do not Ull us 
how you have planted your Vines, but if in front and to 
be trained as stogie rods up the roof, they should be fully 
4 fret apart, and even then their side shoots later will meet 
and quite cover the glass, thus excluding light from all the 
lower part of the back wall. 

1206— Pnmlnflr yoongr Appla-tre«B (W. W.).-r- 
You are too late to practise summer pruning with your 
young Apple-trees, and, indeed, it may be best that it is 
so if recently planted, because your first object in 
pruning now must be to help furnish good frame work 
in your trees. Do the pruning in the winter at any time 
after the leaves have fallen. Cot clean out all shoots 
that grow inwards, and leave onlv those that grow out¬ 
wards. These may be shortened back from one-half to 
two-Uiirda their lengUi. So treated the trees will next 
season fully admit light and air. That is enough for the 
present. Should you find that the trees make extra 
strong growths next year, it mav be wise to lift them and 
replant to check growth. Ask further advice next 
summer. 

1296— Hetrdy Oaotl {T. J. 7*.).—Various plants 
belonging to the Cactus order of plants have proved nardy 
in Eigland. Opuntia, Echinocereus, Mam m li l aria, and 


Hardy Cactus 


Echinopsls are among the hardiest. Pretty effects are 
shown by some Oa^ in the open air In Southern 
England, Uie plants blooming freely when fully exposed 
in the sun on a warm rock-garden ; but the want of the 
sunshine of their native piains is agtdnst their being very 
happy in Britidn. 

1297— Torenla sport? (Waltham).—Tho flowers 
sent are those of Torenla White Wln|^ which origliuted 
as a sport from T. Foumleri about a dossn yean ago, and 
of whioh seed can now be obtained from many dealers. It 
sported flrst in America. 

1298— Tomatoes and Oaoombers {L. 5.).—The 
width proposed for your Cucumber-house, II feet, is a 
good one, but of course, you can train your plants only 
one wav, and that is up under the roof aa Vines are. 
Such a bouse should be a span, and give in the centre 
ample head room But you can sink a path 18 inches 
deep in the centre if you wish, and thus save something 
in the height of the house. A Cucumber-house ^ould be 
nearest the boiler, and should have one pipe, the return, 
usually, to run along Just beneath the boxes or troughs, 
in which the plants are to be grown, to furnish bottom 
warmth. Such a pipe to be on both sides. Then you 
need a oouple of flows fixed on either side of the path to 
give ample top-heat. Tomatoes do not want bottom- 
heat, but top-heat only. Both Cucumbers and Tomatoes 
are best grown in stout wooden troughs 20 inches wide 
and 6 inches deep inside, having trelUs bottoms. These 
can be taken out, cleansed, and white-washed, and be 
replaced and refilled with soil every time a new crop of 
plants is put in. Such a method is found to be very 
healthful. You should have from path to rid^e a height 
of from 7 feet to 8 feet, especially for hanging Cucumbers. 
Side sliding wooden traps do for bottom, and glazed flaps 
for top ventilation. A good saddle boiler is a reliable one, 
but for size you had better consult someone tam4liar with 
the houses, the general winter temperature, and who is a 
■killed hot-water engineer. 

1299— LII 7 for name and Its treatment (Ber- 
mondney Amateur).—The Lily is L speciosum rubrum. 
You will gain nothing bv lirUng the bulbs if you wish them 
to remain permanenuy in the border, and t^iog them up 
pow and potting, merely to replant ip th^bqrdsr at a later 



period, would entail a good deal of nnnaoessary trouble, 
besides being injurious to the bulbs in disturbing thslr 
roots to a greater or lesser extent at the time of replant¬ 
ing. If, however, yon wish them to bloom in pots during 
the next season, you can lift as soon aa the stems have 
died down, and pot them at once. This mcies of Lily, 
together with L. auratum and forms of L. longiflorum, 
cannot be depended upon for a permanent display in the 
open border—or, for the mattrr of that, in pot& In seme 
soils these Lilies become ef tablisbed and flower well year 
after year, but in others they disappear after the flrst or 
second year's blooming, and we know several instances 
where all three species have died out in a comparatively 
short space of time, although everything had been done to 
induce their becoming permanently established. This is 
not the case with the so-called garden Lilies, such as L. 
candidum, L. croceum, L. Martagoo, L. chaicedonicum, 
L. excelsum, and the Tiger Lilies, which are less capridous 
in their behaviour. 

1300— Beginning gardening {Cec\—ii you have 
any heat in your greenhouse you can grow dwarf Canadian 
Wonder Beans in large pots through the winter months, 
to be followed by Tomatoes. The Beans should bring you In 
Is. per 100 peds, and the Tomatoes should range In price 
from Is. to 8d. per lb. In the frame you could grow Marie 
Louise and other double Violets through the winter. You 
should procure good plants of these and put them in 
prepared soil in the frames about the end of September, as 
has often been advised in these columns, when you should 
be able to market your blooms during the winter and 
spring, and to sell rooted runners in April and May. The 
flrst week of May the frames should be cleared of Violets, 
and, after fresh soil has been substituted for the old. 
Melon plants that have been rdeed in the greenhouse 
should be planted out. At the end of April or commence¬ 
ment of May you should make your Violet-bed according 
to the directions that have agahi and again appeared in 
this paper, and you will then nave floe plants to lift and 
place in your frame the following autumn, and also a good 
surplus, which yon should be able to dispose of to people 
requiring Violet plants for winter frame-work In tne 
garden you could grow some bush trees of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin on the broad-leaved Paradise-stock. These Apples 
wbra of good quality command a high price in the marked 
and trees on the broad-leaved Paradiw-stock come into 
bearing at an early date. 

1301— Olematlfl odorata ocnrolaa.—is this blue 
sweet-scented Clematis suitable for growing on a south¬ 
east wall outdoors in Cumberland? Clematis Jackmanl 
does well. — Bosarixh. 

Clematis eoeruUa odoriUa, mors generally known «u C. 
aromatica, is • sub-shrubby perennial^ and grows to a 
height of from 4 feet to 6 feet. It is quiU a desirable 
plant for the garden, and should succeed wheie C. 
Jackmam does weU. 

1302— Honeysuokla for town gardon.-Will 
Honeysuckle grow in a town garden ? If so, whioh sort 
do you recommend for a south-west wall ?—BosaaiAH. 

You cannot do better than Lonicera CaprifoUum i r one 
of its varieties, such as rubella, atro-sanguisnea, or 
MagneviUei, if you want a Honeysitekte for a town 
garden. _ 


NAM9S OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Any sommu) ieatior s respeeting pUmta or fmiUs 
sent to name should always swoompany the pmroM, which 
should be addressed to ths Eoitoe if Gaxnnmi* lu.ini- 
nuTSD, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than sia specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— F. B.—k pile form of Oob«a 

■oandens of no oommeroial value ; we prefer the type.- 

Gigits.—\, Crepie vtrens; 2, Pallei is spioosa; 3, AnthyUis 

tetraphylla; 4, Linaiiatrisus; 6, L. vlllosa.- B. A B S. 

—3, Viburnum Opulus (Wild Guelder Rose); 4, Malva 
mocchata alba; 6, M. moichata; 6, Coreop^ tinctoria. 
The Grasses were too poor to name; please send 

hotter specimens- Betlaw —There is no doubt about 

it — 1, is the single Hellanthus multiflorus (the 

type), the other, H. m fl.-pl - A. DanieU. — k 

very poor flower of the Winter Gladiolus (Schizostylis 
coccinea). Wants a warm border out-of-doors, or may be 

grown in pots in fairly light soil- A. M. C.—Your plant 

IS Aclepiaa tuberoea, which is one of the most beautiful of 
autumnal flowers. It is a hardy perennial, having a thick 
root, and erect, leafy stems about 2 feet in height, 
crowned with corymbs of bright orange-red flowers. It 
loves sandy soil, and, when well established, is very pretty. 
During hot autumns it bears seeds, from which good 
flowering plants may be obtained in three years ; but it i 
mostly ioersased by division of tubers. A guod border 

plant, but only on warmsoila- L. E. R —Pbysiantbus 

albens- M. de Boose.—Helenium grandicephalum- 

V'efima.—No. 1 is Lobelia cardinalis Queen Victoria; No. 2, 
a variety of Sileoe or Catch-fly; and No. 3 was too 
withered to recognise, but probably it is Lophospermum 
proftratum. When sending flowers to be named, plesse 
note our remaika re packing flowers for post. It they 
arrive in a moist condition they are more easily 

recognisable.- E. M. B —We regret it is not possible to 

name a plant from so small a piece as is sent, and which 
reached ns dried up Portions of plants sent for name 
toould be forwarded in slightly damp Moss in a tin air¬ 
tight box, then they arrive safe and fresh. The portions 
should be of fsir nze, and, where there are any, have 
flowers on them. Your Amragus plumoeus growths 
have become thickly infested wiui the insect known as 
scale. You had better cut the bad or decaying growths 
hard down and burn them. Then lay the plant on ite 
side on a table, and with a small bruw and some soapy- 
water wash the stems and shoots that are green. 
Evidently the plant needs more root room and moisture. 
You must winter it as safely as you can, then in April 
tom it out of the pot, rub eff a portion of the old toil, and 
with some fre*h repot it in a clean one, giving it ample 

drainage.- L. Overton. —Probably Sophora Japonica, but 

we should like to see some dried flowers, prreew between 

paper, to make quite certain.- Fuchsia.—\, Habro- 

thamnns elegans; 4, Cineraria maritima. Please tend 
better epeclmens of the others. There is nothing particu¬ 
larly stoiking about the Fuchsia. E. M. 0.—Hibiecus 

syriacos spMOSus.-Cumtorlarul.—Leycesterla for- 

moea, s disttnot f|owe|1jig shrub, a native of ths 
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HimalayM, nearly hardy throughout these islands, muoh 
commoner in Ireland and the west U)an in the home 
oountiee, but it is graceful in flower and form, and reaches 
6 feet high in mild districts; the flowers white, tinged 
with purple; the leafy bracts purple, succeeded in 
autumn by purple berries, which are eaten by pheasants, 
and therefore it is planted in some places for birds in 

Bummer.- J. O. flardfiam —Broussonetia papyrifera. 

- A. IFa/facs.—Achillea Ptarmica.- J'. Picton.— 

I, Pomegranate flower (Punica rubrum fl.-pl.) ; 2, Diplo- 

pappus chrysophyllus.- S. E. A.—\. Solanum Jasmi- 

noldes; 2, Tou must send the Conifer In fruit, we can 

not be sure of its name from a slip such as enclosed- 

Rev. Roland Bill.—l, Aster laevis; 2, Sedum spectabilis ; 
3. Statics latifolia ; 4, Achillea Ptarmica fl.>pl.; 6, Splriea 

Bumalda; 6, Helianthus decapetalus.- S. L. M.—l, 

Erlgeron speciosus; 2, Eryngium planum; 3, Fuchsia 
macrostemma. Try the Fuchsia out-of-doors; it is not 

one of the hardiest, but often succeeds well.- 

F. M. A. H .—Solidago Virgaurea (Golden Rod).- 

J. GUeg —We have compared your Kniphofla (Tiitoma) 
with a complete collection. There is n n doubt about it 

being K. Uvaria.-JVeitl>urgr.—Vibumunc Opulus (Wild 

Guelder Rose). 

Names of fralt.—//. J. B.—l, Warne* s King; 2, 
Rlbston Pippin ; 3, Please send in better character; 4, 
Must see it riper; 5, Wellington. Plum is Belle de 
Septembre. All other fruits will be named next week. 




in stock. ARTISTIC LEAN-TO OON8ERVATORV, 
highly finiohed, 18 ft. by 10 ft. 8 in Erected, glaxed, and 
p^ntM, for jS40. Large stock Portable Houses rt ady. 

HARDY BRUIN & OO., LEICESTER. 


GUANO-MANURES 


^ffh-class Peruvian Guano .. lu/8 .. 18/- 
Fertility (host Manure for Chrysanths.) 8/8 .. 16/- 

Nitrate of Soda .6/6 .. 12/6 

Kainit.3- .. 5/3 

Bone Meal, pure.5/- .. 9/- 

Other Fertillcers at equally low prices. Smaller quan¬ 
tities Buppli*d, prices on applioatioo. Above arecarriage 
paid orices for cavh with oraer only. Analysis of all our 
Fertilisers guaranteed. 

ANGLO-CONTINENTAL GUANO WORKS, 

30, Mark Lane. London. 


THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING 
APPARATUS 

FOB GREENHOUSES 
OONSEBVATOBIES, *a 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained, 
great nopolarlty. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price list, giving full psjticu- 
lari, free fay post. 

J. A W. WOOD. 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
in GLAZING 


THE CONICAL BOILER 


jv if la Uie Oheapest, Most Efficient and Eoo- 

Lll!^vV oomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses Oonservatorles, Warehouses, 
ntgyiwMV CIhurohes, Chapels, and for Amateur 
kJkKJHUI, Gardeners. Reouires very little attention. 

Will bum any kind of fuel, and oannot 
hollow. Sole Makers, 

It NXWSUM. DYSON. A CO. 

I BEBSTON ROAD. LEEDS. 

_ Prteu and TeaiiwumidU on a$fplioatio». 

os^XsXsZiziaro-xi 
HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 

Adapted for Oil, CoaL and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 

* a Constats of double heating 

tubes, whereby a larger heating 
surface is obtained with leas 
water, and consequently a less 
expenditure of fueL Price from 
Mb. The Celebrated Asbestos 
U Water Wick Stove, 258. Oil 

Oreenhouses, from 

Send for Illwtrattd Catalogue, v>Uh Tntimoniats, fru by poet. 

W^POORE & GO. . Hot waur Engfnfer«.139, CHEAP8IDE, LG. 


For Roofs. Skylights, and 
Hortioultural Work. 

So Special Contract reqxdroi. 


NO ZINC, IRON. OR 
PUTTY USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,060 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures. 

GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers. Setu, 

BRITANNIA WORKi 


RD.. CITY RD., LONDON, N. 
Write for IBiafrtUions, Tutimo- 
hMs, and full partiemlar$ 


GARDEN EDGING TILES 
LAND DRAIN PIPES. 

EASTWOOD & CO., Limited 


EPPS’S 

COCOA ESSENCE 


A thin Cocoa. The choicest roasted nibs of the natural 
Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydrsulio pressure, 
give forth their excess of olL leaving for use a finely-flavoured 

K wder, a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
B the consistence of tea, of which it is now with many 
beneficially taking the place Its active principle being a 
gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy without 
unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tina If 
unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent poet 
free for 9 stamps. 

JAMES EPPS and CO.. Ltd,. 
Homosopathio Chemists. London. 


Clive’s Patent Seed and Fmlt Protector. 

As Imitation Bird of Prey to suspend over a garden. Its out¬ 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protection 
against the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sent free by 
Parcel Post for 3s.; three for 7a 6d.—INUALL, PARSON^ 
CLIVE A CO., William-vt^rnet North, Birmingham. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 

Insurances granted on beat terms against 

ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED 
Claims Paid, 000,000. 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE CO. 

64, OomhllL London, E.C. A. VIAN. Saomtarr. 


' FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 

Bingle barrel, hammerleaa breech-loading Shot Gims, oon- 
vevt^ from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12 gauge 
OF shot oartrldgee; specially bored by an improved prooess 
for long range and great penetration. Uneaualled for all 
long distanced shootieg, 15 b. each. Double-barrel breech¬ 
loaders, from 39 b. Air Guns, 12s. 6d- Walking-stick Guns, 
12 b. 6d. Alarm Guns. 7a 6d. Bend 3 stamps for Price List.— 
BUDLAND GUN OO.. Bath-street, Rirmingbam. 


lY BE BOTHERED WITH KEEPING 

FE BRETS, 


. when for Is. Id Pettal Order GAME- 

KEEPFR will send eh')leof following REAL, GENUINE 
RECIPE.H?—Drawing and Catching RaU in enormous quan¬ 
tities, vlive or dead: Bolting Rais or Rabbitv from their 
holes; Drawing Game any distance; com celling Rabbits lay 
out for covert ih'>otin8: aestroying Moles by ailllons; fore- 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


We are. In fatnre, oompelled to ffo te 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
If advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement Intended for 
the neset Issne can be Insortod, altered, or 
stopped, vinliwv the Instmotlons are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY momins 
of the week proeodlng the date of Issno^ 


!EP FROM DAMP.—White India-rubber 
WATERPROOF SHEETS. 46 in. by 42 in., with brass 


w A.L jtArKVAJir aai!<r.io, to in. — 
eyelet boles, 28. each: 7 ft. by 4 n., Se.; 6 ft. 
any slxe, price in proportion. Oarriage paid 
nsa^iriv rtnv*r-,fn*nf rvintp*/«f.nF Rye. 


nOOD, heavy, large, dark grey Waterproof 
vJ CLOTH CAPES, come well down the waist, very 
warm, ar used by the Army on night duty, but passed out of 
s«r%‘ico for other patterns; j>a«fa S oiled in any waff. Post free 
for3s.ifrom ” ’ t 


.jirom—H j. GAHS 

Digitized by 



No. 75.-MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 


HUULIUN&PAULLtd., 

NORWICH 

CONSERVATORIES, OREENHOUSES, 

CARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 



No. 7T.-V10U:T FRAUK, 6(t. b, ttt., 
similar to No. ',5. with Two Lights. 


All our Frames are glazed with 21-oz, 
British sheet glass and painted 
three times. 


on Orders of 40 b. and iia '^ards 
to most Goods Btations 


CARRIAGE PAID 


HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, &«• 


,1 Ck>ld and Silver Medals II . 

Ij ^ . .. aa-arded, including the R.H.8. i 
Banksian, i893, and many Diilo- 
mas of Merit. To bium gas or oil. Guarantee! m 
work efficiently and never faiL Orent Araf, no hark 
drnft, no fume can possibly enter house. From 2J8.. 
with Copper Boiler. 


THE DUCHESS 


Every desoription of Heating Apparatus for Greeny 
houses. Conservatories, Ac., from 10 6. 

Heaters. Propagators, kc Tlluetratfd ''■aialooue andj*^ 
wtatee Id. etainp .— C* TOOFfi. F.R.H.S.* St SOW* 
Stepney-lanare. High-street. Stepney. E. _ 


POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER.I 

8tag Handle Piunlng Knives, a real good artld#. 
la. Id. exoh; Ivory Handle Budding Knlv^ nO] 
better made. la. Sd. each ; Ivory Himdle 2 ;blada 
Waistcoat Pocket Knife, la. Id. each; Com Kpi^ 
Is.; Workman s Stag Handle Sheepsfoot and P« 
Blade, la Id. The blades of all the above are m^ 
from the very best English omolble oast steeL Pom 
free. 

J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 

Bhenf Island Worte BHXFFIXLO. 

:jnginaT frorri 
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T. TURNER, a GT. SUHON, GHE8TER7 


Save 50 per cent, in buying* Bulbs. Direct Importer. Small quantities at Wholesale Prices. 


ROS3EXS. 

Standard Roses in. 6d. each; 15«. doz.—Annie Wood, 
A hcl Carriiirc, Boule di; Neigo. Baron de Maynard. Annie 
Alexieff, Baron Rotharhild, CKiku of Edinburgh, Celine 
Koroeti'T, Duke of Took, Dupuy Janiain, Firher Holmes, 
Elis^j Boilc, General Jacqueminot, Helen Paul, Jean Cberpin, 
H. Jauiain, John Hopper, Md. G. Luizet, I,a Rossier, Md. 
Fugeno Vordicr, Pride of Waltham, Mrs. J. Laing, John 
BrifTht, Prince Camille do Rohan, Reynolds Hole, U. Bnuiner. 
2s. 6 cL oaoll.-Nipbctus and Gloiro do Dijon. 

H.P. Roses. M each ; Tm. doz.—Magna Charta, Ulrich 
Brufiior, Porle des Blanche, General Jacqueminot, Mrs. J. 
Laing, Prince Arthur, Elizabeth Vigeron. Maurice Bemardin, 
Clara Oo^bet, Bowie John^n, Md. I. Perrier. Heinrich 
Se hulthcis, Elise Bolle, Md.Gabriel Luizet, Perlc des Blanche. 
Tumor’s Crimson Rambler, is. 3d. each; 128 doz. 
Teas. 6<1. each: 5s. doz.—Mane do Orleans. Reine Marie 
Hcnriette, (>. Nabonnand, Sotir. de la Malmaisun, Caroline 
Testout, Clothilda Soupert, Reine Emma de Law China 
Hermoaa. 6, 28. 6d. 

Crown Imperials. B. 1>. 3d.; 12 . 28 . 

BXrXaBS. 

M 7 Wonderful 2s. 9d. Introduotory CoUeotion 
of 138 Bulbs. 

THE FINKHT OF EACH CLA83. 

6 Bllzod Hyaoiaths. for pots or beds. 

12 Mixed Tulips. 12 Pbeasant-eye Narcissus. 
12 ins Hlspanioa (the Poor Man 8 On hld). 

12 Anemones iWinadowcrs), in fine mixture*. 

12 Rannnoulns, the French variety, large flowering sorts. 
12 ^.‘’roous. in tine mixtures. 

12 SclUa Sibirloa. lovelv l)lue. nice for pot or garden. 

12 Wmter Aconites, the earliest spring flower. 

12 Jonquils sweet scented, bright yellow. 

12 Allium neapolltanum, purest white. 

12 Ixlas (Caiie-flowetsi, very pretty. 

This superb Collection of the finest imported Bulba, 
the lot for 2s. 9d. 

133 Bulba of 12 rariotica, and a myriad of colours, for 28. Id. 

Snowdrops. 

Per 1,000. Per 100. 

SiURic, extra large, very fine .. .. Xl 0 0 2 6 

,. second sizo.. .. 0 17 0 2 0 

Double, extra large, very fine .. .. 1 10 0 3 6 

„ second sizo .110 2 C 

The Giant Snowdrop (Galanthus Elsesi), the largest 
ut all Snowdrops. The loaves are twice as broad as the 
cumniun Snowdrop, and of a glaucous-grcon colour. The 
il iwi-rs are of pearly wbitoncss. Extra size fleweriog roots, 
per 'Inz., 6d.; per 100, *s. Gd. 1st size roo's, bO, Is. 3d.: 100, 
2j. 3tl.; 1,000, 20b. 

Fine Collection of Donblo Tulips. 

50, in 10 named sorts, 2s. Gd. 

Blue Flaff. blue, Tc^ pretty, double. 

Pteonie. red. Cousmo. violet, \erj pretty. 

Due Van ThoL red and yellow. Tourncsol. 

La Candonr. pure white, largo flower. 

Purple Crown, purpli<-h-rod, very showy for bods. 

Rose Blanobe. pure white, very full double, like a Ruse 
of I he Unert while, Gno for bods. 

Rex Rnbrorum. fine scarlet, beautiful when planted 
amongst I^a C'andeur. 

Yellow Roso, splendid golden, lino larga double flower. 
10 named sorts, 5 of each, for 2s. Gd. 00 in all. 

Jonquils. 

LarKO Doublo. swoot Bc^entud. bright yellow. Per doz.. 
Is. Gd.: 25, 2s :id.; 50, 58. 3d. ; 100. lOs. 

Larxo Slnsle. swoet scented, bright yellow. Per doz., 441.; 

•.!5, M .: 50, lOd.; 100, Is. Gd.: 1,000, 128, 

Campemello, singlu, bright yellow, good for borders. 

Per doz., 4d.; 25. Gd.: 50. lOd.: 100, Is. 6<L; 1,000, I2s. 
Major, an Improved Campemelle, fine late-flowering variety. 
Per doz., Gd.: 25, ICd.; 50, Is. 6d.; 100. Sb. 6d.; LOCO, 20 b. 

Narcissus Collection No. 1. 

Six of the Choicest Narcissus in Cultivation for Is. Gd., 
as follows: 

Bicolor Horsfloldi. one of the largest and most l>eauti- 
fiil of the Daffodils; rich golden-yellow trumpet, with 
while perianth. 

Bloolor Empress, largo yellow trumpet with white peri¬ 
anth. flnwf r of greao substance. 

Emperor, a splendid variety, one of the largest of the 
trumpet section, trumpet clear golden-yellow broad flowtr, 
delicate primrose colour perianth. 

Goldon Spur, rich gola‘!n-yellow, immense trumpet, one 
(if the eatliedt, a grand acquisition. 

Henry Irvinx. immense size, massive trumpet and 
perianth, rich yellow, most perfect flower. 

Sir Watkln. gigantic variety, divisions sulphur cup very 
iarrfo, je'low tinged with orange, the largest of the Incom- 
parahilij group. (First-class certificate.) 

1'bis maguificent Collection of 6 for Is. 6d.; 12 for 28. 6d. 

Narcissus Collection No. 2. 

Bicolor BTrandiS (Grandee), perianth pure white, large 
and finely imbricated trumpet, very largo, full yellow. Tbe 
•inesi of the hinolors. 

Barrl oonspionus. Urge broad spreading perianth, 
yellow, broad, short cup, conspicuously edged bright orange- 
scarlet. 

Jonquil double, sweet scented. 

OranffO Phoenix, largo double, white, with rich orangc- 
warltl in centre. 

Trumpet major, golden-yellow trumpet and petal, free 
for forcing. 

Telomontus plonus (Van Sion), doublo, golden-yellow. 
This Collection 6 for Is.; 12 for Is. 9d.; 24 for 3e.; 

48 for 5e. 6d. 

IRIB KiEMPFERI (Japanese Iris).—Sale price of these, 
mixed. 12, Is.; 25. Is. 6d.; named, 6, Is.; U. Is. 6d. 

PYRBTHRUMS, Pansies, Wallflowete, Cailiopsie, Daisies, 
CO. Is. fid. 


BULBS FOR XMAS FLOWERING. 

Direct imporation from South of Franco. 


Roman Hyacinths. 

25 
s. d. 

50 
s. d. 

lO*! 
s. d. 

1,000 
s. d. 

size No. 1, 11/120. .. Old 

1 6 

2 9 

5 0 

45 0 

Size No. 2, 12/14 a ..10 

1 9 

3 3 

6 0 

r..5 0 

SizA No. 3, 14/15 c. ..13 
Largest there is, 15 c. 

2 3 

4 0 

7 6 

70 0 

and sliove ..16 

2 9 

5 3 

10 0 

95 0 

Rose. Blue, and 12 
White Ita^n. s d. 

2'. 

B. d. 

50 

8. d. 

JOO 

B. d. 

1,009 
B. d. 

White Italian, flower¬ 





ing hulbs .. ..10 

1 9 

3 3 

G 0 

55 0 

Exhibition bulbs .. 10 

Blue Romans, flower¬ 

2 0 

3 6 

G 0 

50 0 

ing bulbs 10 

2 0 

3 6 

G 0 

50 0 


Rose or flesh-coloured 10 2 0 

Double deep rose, fine 
hul bs .10 2 0 

Allium neapolltanum. 

My price for these flowering hulbs 
Exhibition bu l lis. finest obtainabl e . 

Anemones. 

Anemones Rose de Nice, dble. 

rose .13 

Anemone fulgenB(Scarlet Wind 

flower) .16 

S ingle scarlet, French strain ._^_0_ 

Froesla rofracta alba. 

My price for these flowering bulbs 
Ex hibition bulbs, largest there is 

Star of Bethlohom. 

Omithogalum ar^ii^m _ 

Narcissus. 

Double Roman, exhibition bulbs 
Constant inople, new double Roman 

Narcissus. 

Totuaalbus, paper white Gd. 0 10 

Exhibition bulbs .. 9d. 13 

Grand Monarque, one of 

finest .lOd. 1 R 

Trumpet major .. .. 9d. 13 

Orango Phoenix (Eggs 
and Bacon) .. .. lOd. 1 G 


3 6 6 0 

50 100 

s d. B. d. 
10 19 

_ 2 6 

50 lOO 


5 3 48 0 

3 3 30 0 

100 1,000 

B. d. B. d. 

2 3 20 0 

3 6_32 0 

50 100 

B. d. s. d. 


Snowflakes. 

l>eu(-njum (Snowflakes) .. 
Exhibition sizo . 


50 

B d. 

1 0 

1 6 

100 

B. d. 

1 9 

2 6 

1.000 
8 . d. 
16 0 
22 6 

Chionodoxa. 


50 

100 

1,000 

Only large size imported. 


B. d. 

B. d. 

B. d. 

CbioncKloxa Lucilim 


1 6 

3 3 

30 0 

Chionodoxa sardonsiii 


1 3 

2 3 

21 0 

Chionodoxa gigantoa 


1 6 

3 3 

30 0 

Hxurdy Cyclamen. 

12 

8. d. 

25 

B. d. 

50 

8 . d. 

100 
B. d. 

Cytdamcn Coum, red 

1 0 

1 9 

3 3 

6 0 

Cyclamen Coum, white . 

1 0 

1 9 

3 3 

6 0 

Fritillaria. 

Fritillaria armena. 

Fritillaria aurea . 

12 

6d. 

9d. 

25 
s. d. 

0 10 

1 3 

50 

B. d. 

1 6 

2 3 

100 
a d. 
2 G 

4 0 


200,000 Giant Snowdrop (Galanthus Eiwesl). 

1 ho Giant Bnowdroi) has larger 50 100 1,000 

flower than ordinary. s. d. s. d. s. d. 

Hizo Na 1, nice fioworiDg bulbs ..10 19 13 3 

Size No. 2, Ist sizo, large bulbs.. ..1 6 2 9 20 0 

Sizo No. 3, exhibition bulbs .. ..2 0 3 6 32 0 

Cheapest House in IVade for first-class Bulbs. Samples free 
to large buyers; others six stamps. 

Frenota Imported 13 25 lOO 

f.iltnm oandldum. s. d. s d. s. d. 

Good Howering bultin .16 29 10 0 

Exhibition size . 2 0 3 9 14 0 

Direct from Bulb Farms. 

Ilyacinths, 111 sorts, exhibition buHw. See Catalogue. 
Selected specially for glasses, selected colours, 12, 4/6; 21, 8/-. 
Extra large size bulbs for pots, named. 12, 3/6; 24, 6/6. 
NarolSSUS, aU exhibition mze. 

Double Jonquils, 12, Is. Sd.; 109, 8s. Horsfieldi, 6, Is.; 
12, Is. 9d : 100, 12s. Bulbooodium, 12, 3 b. 6d. Emperor, 6, 
Is. 6d.; 12. 28. 9d.; 100, 18 b. Trumpet major. 12. 9d.; 25. 
ls.3d. ; 100,4b. Empress, 6, Is 6d.; 12, 2B.9d.; 100,188. Dean 
Herbert, ^ Is.; 12, Is. 9d.; 100, 1^ Golden Spur, 6, Is. 6d.; 
12, 28.9d.; 100,15s. H. Ining, 6. Is. 6d.: 12, 2 b. 9d.; 100, ISs. 
Maximus, 6, Is.; 12, Is. 9d.; lOO, 128. All for pots or outside. 
NarolSSUS, all exhibition bulbs. 

Phea.-eye, 25. Is.: 50, Is. 6d.; 100, 23. 6d.; l.OtO, ITs. 6d. 
Cami>eroulle rugulosa, large Campemelle, 25, Is.; 50. Is. 9d.; 
100, 38. Orange Pheenix (Eggs and Bacon), 25, Is. 6d.; 5U, 
28. 6d.; 100, 4 b. 6d. Ajax princeps, 25, Is. M ; 50. 2 b. 3d.; 
100, 4s. Gardenia-flowered double white, 25. Is. M.; 50. 3s.; 
100, 3s. 6a. Poeticus omatus, 25, Is. 8d.; 50, 28. 9d.; ICO 5 b. 
Double Inoomparabilis (Butter and Eggs), 12,8d.; 25, Is. 3d.; 
50, 2 b. 3d.; 100, 4 b. Lllium excelsiim. Is. each. 

250,000 Sinarle and Double Tulips. 

•Single I'ulips, 50 sorts. Single Tulips, 50, in sorts. Is. 9d.; 
100, 38. Mixed. 50, Is. 3d.; 100, 2s.; 1,(X)0. 17s. 6d. Cottage 
Mail, Yellow Prince, chrysolora. 25, Is. Gd.; 100, Ss. Red, 
white, yellow, violet, or striped, 50, Is. 9d.; 100, 3 b. Double, 
50, in 10 sort^ 2s. 6d. Red, white, yellow, rinlet, or striped, 
25, Is.; 50, Is. 9d.; 100, 38., or mixed. Tournesol, Rex 
Ruhrorum, 35, Is. 6d.; 100, 58. Yellow Rose, 25, Is.; 50, 
Is 9d.: 100. 3s. 6d. 

Spanish Iris (the Poor Man's Orchid), exhibition hulltn, 
100,9d.; 200,1«. 3d.; 1,000, 6 r. English Iris, immense flowers, 
100, 2 b. 6d.; 50, Is. M.: 12. 4d. S'Tlla sibirica, large roots, .50, 
Is. Bd.: 100, 2s. 6d. Double Snowdrooe, 50. 2 b. ; 100, 3e. 6d.; 
1,000, 30 b. Single exhibition bulbs, Snowdrope, 50, Is. 6d.; 
100. 2s. 6d.; l.onn, 20*. Late Tulipa Gesneriana, 25, Is.; 50, 
Is. Od. : 100. 3 b. Onims. white, yellow, blue, striped. Is. 100. 

Enerlish Bulbs, is. ICO. —Narcissus, Daffodils, Ins, 
Jonquils, Snowdroii-t. Bluebells, Star of Bethlehem, Crocus. 

Narcissus biflorus. 50, is. 3d.; lOO. 28. Princeps, 
50. Is. 3d.: lOO. 9 b. Other Bulbs see adv. next week. 


POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 

My Collection of the best Flower ins Bulbs 
Imported. 

DafCOraad, yellow, fine truss, fine flower. 

Double Roman, white, yellow cup, handsome flower. 
Early Paper White, new largo-flowcriog, great improve¬ 
ment on the old variety, very early, free-flowering. 

Grand Monarque. true, being grand, large white perianth 
with yellow cup. 

Grand Prime, white, citron cup, large truss, fine flower. 
States General, white with yellow cup, true to name, 
Iir«t-cla8 1 lnUbs, 24 in six sorts. Is. 91.; 48 for 3*.; as above. 

950 Bulbs-my Special Collootion-£t Is. 
For Indoor and Outdoor Cultivation. 

12 Fine Named Doable and Sinerle Hyacinths* 

for pots and gliw'.n s. 

24 Fine Border Hyacinths 

5u Finest Doublo and Sinerlo Anemones. 

100 Blue Crocus, for bonlers. 

100 White Crocus, for borders. 

100 striped Croons, for borders, 
loo Yellow Crocus, for borders. 

50 Jonqulla for borders. 

24 Border Narcissus. 

10 Doable Daffodils. 

6 Polyanthus named sorts, for pots. 

60 Fine Mixed Banunonlus. for borders. 

100 Fine Mixed Saowdrops. for i>ordera. 

25 Fine Named Sinarle ’il^ipa, of scru. 

25 Fine Ms^ed Double Tulips, of sorts. 

50 Soilla sibirloa. 

100 Spanish Iris. 

Half the above quantity, 10s. 6d. One-fourth the 
above quantity, Ss. 6d. 

Bouquet Naroissns, Bunch-flowered and Polyanthus; 
24, in 6 sorts. Is. 9d.; 48, Ss. (See Cat.) Mixed, 50, Is. 6d.: 
100 28. Od. 

Named Croousos, is. 3d. lOO: Baron Bmno. blue, 
Mad. .Mina, striped, i/uoen Victoria, white. Golden Yellow ; 
all at Is. 3d. ICO Crocus King of Yellows, 28.100, or 4 colours, 
white, yetinw. blue, striped, Is. 100. 

Snslish Iris for large flowers.—Extra fine bulbs, 50, 
Is. 6d.; lOU, 2s. 6d.; Iris reticulata, A Is. 3d.; Iris Kssmpferi, 
Japanese Iris, named, 12, Is. 6d. Pajonies, double, mixed, 
6. Is. 6d.: 13, 2 b. 6d. 

Narcissus Stella, large Tmmpet Daffodils, yellow 
and white, extra bull is, tO, Is. Gd.; 100,2s. Gd.; Frinceps, Irish 
Daffodils, extra bulbs, 25, Is. Gd.; 100, 4h. Jonquils, b. s., 
100, Is.: major, 25, Is. Sd.; Campemelle, 100, 2a. 6d.; 50, 
Is. Gd.; Campemelle rugulosa, 25, la. 6d.; Jonquils. 100, in 
3 sorts, 28. 6(1. Narcissus, large bulbs. Grand Soliel d'Or, 25, 
Is.; 50, Is. 9d.; lOO. 3 b. Special Offer.—Narcissus maximus, 
lame DafTodil, 12, 2s. 

Tulips pinglo and double, mixed, 50, la. 6d.; 100, 2 b. 6d.; 
Due Van Thol, scarlet, 50. Is. 6d.; La Reine. 50, Is. 6d. 
Hyacinths, single and double, mlx^, 12, Is. 6d.; 100,10s. 
Ixias, named, 50, in 10 sorts, Is. 6d.; 100, 28. 6d.; mixed, 100, 
Is. Scilla sibirica, blue, 50, Is. Gd.; 100, 28. 6d. NarcisBus, 
100, in 10 forts, 2a. 6d.; 50. in 10 sorts. Is. 6d. Tulip Goldon 
Eagle, 25, Is.; 100, 3s 6d.; Incomparable Double, 25, Is. 6d.; 
100, 3s. Gd. 

Bulbs* English grown, Is., 100; 78. 6d., 1,000. Htar of 
Bethlehem. Blucliells, Daffodils, Narcissus biflomn, Hpanish 
Ins, Crocus. 

Is. 6d., 100; 128. LOOO.—Lent Lilies, Narcissus biflonis, 
Princeps, the Irish Daffodil. Winter Aoooitee, Ranunculus. 
Ixias, Snowflakes, Jonquils, Butter and Eggs. 

LaurolS* 3 ft., about 6 sons, 28. 6d. doz. Privet ovali- 
folium, 25. Is. 6d.; ICO, 5s.; 21 ft to 3rt. ; larger, 12. Is. 6d.; 
100, Ss. Macropbylla, flowering Privet, 12, 1*. 6<L ; 100, lOo. 
CraUegus Pyracanthus (Fire Thom), 6. Is. Gd.; 12, 28. 6d. ; 
21 ft. Aucuba japonica, 28.6d. doz. Box, green and varic- 

S ated. 2i. 6d. doz. Euonymus, green and variegated, 28. 6d. 

oz. Mahonia, nice plants, 2s 6d. doz. Thuja LobbI, 28. 6d. 
doz. Retinospora, 2b. 6d. doz. 12 Shrubs for garden or 
window-boxes, 2s. 6d. 12 Cupreesus, 2 b. 6<L 
Deutsia araeilis. white, for forcing, nice plants, G, 
Is. fid.; extra large specimens, 2, Is. 6d. Ampelopsts Veitchi, 
self-climber, 6, Is. 6d.; extra large, 2. Is. Sd.; 12, 6s. Lonioera 
variegata (the Japanese Honeysuckle), evergreen climber, 
6, Is. 6d. ; 12, 23 6d. Jessamine, yellow and white, 12, 
2a. 6d.; 3 ft. 

Gooseberries, 12 , 2b. 6d. Apple-trees, specimens, 
2s. Gd. ea<;b. Pear-trees, specimens, 2 b. 6d. each. Plum- 
trees, trained, 28. ea('h. Apple Cox's Orange Pippin, 28. each. 
An extra fine lot of mixed Apples, Is. each. Violets, goixl 
(;lumps, 13, Is. Gd. 

Wallflowers, 100 , mixed, Is. 6d.; 50, Is. Panste*, 50, ls.6d. 


All OarrMo Paid. 


Digitized b-^ 


Go gle 


BULBS ADAPTED FOR BEDDING. 

Special Prices for Larae Quantities. 

In consideration of the quantities required for planting on 
an extensive scale, the following special prices are quoted, 
but they are only applicable for quantities of not less than 
half tbe numbers named. 

Hyaolntbs —Selected large roots in the following distinct 
shades of colour 

Crimson, Rose, Pure White, Creamy White, Light Blue, 
Dark Blue, and Yellow. 

Each colour separately, per 100, lls. 6d. Named Bedding, 
per 100,178. 

Crocus.-Blue, White, and Striped, large imported bullis, 
per 1,000, 73. Gd. Yellow, per l,0u0, lOs. • 

Tulips, Early Flowerinsr. 

Per 100. 50. 

Sinffle, Artus, scarlet, large flower, ex- s. U. s. d 

cellent. Sin.26 Iti 

„ Chrysolora. deep golden-yellow, 

tine flower, 8 in. 5 0 2 9 

„ Colour Cardinal, crimson-scar¬ 
let, very effective, S in. 5 0 2 9 

„ Cottapro Maid, white, shaded 

liright rose ..7 9 4 0 

.. Crimson Kina, bright crimson, 

good form. 8 In. .. ..26 16 

„ Duo Van ThoL Scarlet, most 

brilliant colour, 5 in. ..26 16 

„ Golden Prince* bright yellow, 

sweet sclented.60 36 

*• Keiser Kroon* bright scarlet, 

edged yellow, Immense flovier, 

loTn. 8 6 2 0 


Original frQm 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ILLUSTRATED. 

September 30, 1899 

ESTABLISHED 1833. 

NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 

SPECIAL 

NOTICE. BiVI 
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IF YOU WANT 

REALLY GOOD BULBS 

AT MODERATE PRICES, 


WEBBS 


GUINEA PACKAGES 


(Delivered cntlrelr Dree in London) 
or 

CHOICE HARDY BULBS. 


COLLECTION “F” FOR SPRINC CARDENINC 

OonUlna 1,002 Bulba. 

48 Hyacintbs dfstinct colours I 100 French Ranunculus 


50 Tulips, single early 
50 ,, double 

95 sinRle late 

90 Narcissus Polyanthus 
20 „ incomparable 

24 „ pocticuB 

94 Anemones, double 
50 „ single 


36 Gladiolus Nanus 
50 Snowdrops, single 
75 Spanish Iris 
18 8< ilia Bibiri ‘a 
4 T ilium umbellaium 
50 EranthlR hyemalls (Win¬ 
ter Aconite) 

24 lK»a«, beat mixed 


*00 OrocuB. in 4 distinct 24 Triteleia uniflora 
colours I 

COLLECTION “C” FOR INDOOR 

Contains 336 Choice Bulbs for 72 Pots and Glaues. 
Half of either of the Ab>ve for Us. 

The aboTe packages may be had from our Agents, 

Messrs. MERTENS&CO., 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C., 

On receipt of Cheque or Post Ofllce Order. 

Our DKSCRIPTIVK BULB CATALOGUE ( 00 
Pages in English), containing Full Cultnral Dlreo 
ttoOM* will be sent post f'ee on application to our Agents, 
as abore, or ourselres direct at — 

OVKRVEBN. near HAABLEMt HOLLAND. 

>THE BEST HOUSE S 

FOR BEST C00DS.C 


DOBIES BULBS 


i are again the C 

\ BEST VALUE \ 

of the Season. ( 

I WHAT A CUSTOMER SAYS) 

^ “Received Bulbs egfely on Fatnrday.^ 
r The size and quality are remarkable; they\ 
3 surpase my expectations.” C 

^ Bewdley, 4.h Sept.y 1899. / 

s / 

i Please send at once for our 3 

{CONCISE LIST) 

C (the Best Arranged and Most Practical), / 
i and note the many advantages offered, 3 
r « including \ 

>BEST QUALITY, 

\ MODERATE PRICES, < 

FREE PACKAGES, I 

S FREE DELIVERY. ( 

i Those who seek the fullest worth of 
y money will not hesitate to place their orders? 
\ with } 


BULB GROWERS, CHESTER.:^ 


Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

TENBY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

No one will serve you better or ohesper. 

HIS UNIQUE LIST 

AND PAMPHLET, 

“HOW I CAME TO CROW BULBS," 

Which is acknowledged by all to be the most reliable guide 
to the best tarietios and how to grow them, 

LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Mr. Hydenhxm would atk any who oompare prices to please 
remember that he pays carriage on all nrueis over lOs., and 
makes no charge for pa.kiges; in addition to this, he also 
gives a discount of 

5 per cent, on all orders over £3. 

10 »i »# II II II II £5. 

These are very important considerations, as the carriage, 
more partioularly on the cheaper varieties of Tulips, Narcis¬ 
sus. &o • is Bometimeg neatly as much as the bulbs tliemeelves, 
making what may apmar at ttrst sight very low prices actu¬ 
ally higher than Mr. Bydenham charges. 

Any who have not given hi<i bulbs a trial are invited to 
inspect the stock, Mr. B. feeling sure the quality and prices 
will oompare satisfactorily with those of any Arm in the 
kingdom or abroad. Mr. S can give references In nearly 
every town in the United Kingdom to tboso 
who have had his bulbs for many years. 

Freesla refraota albai the most lovely flower of the 
day. Plan) ed now may easily be had in bloom at Chii.tmss. 
Average size bulbs, 6<L doz.; 3a 6d. 100; extra selected, a 
grand sample, 8d. doz.; 4s. 6d. 100. 

Early White Boman Hyacinths.—Good average 
size bultw. Is. 6d doz.; 10s. itiO; extra large, the flnest 
obtainable, all 6 to 7 in. round, 2s. doz.; 15s. 100. 

The EXPORT Nupseries. 

J. J. THOOLEN, 

Bnlb and Plant Grower, 

HEEMSTEDE, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 

Has the hononr to announce that his Illustrated Price List 
in English, Autumn, 189^ at lowest prices, will be sent post 
free on applicarion. No Oharob for Packing. OKDF.RR 
OF IO/-ANDABOV* Entirely Free to Destinations in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, kc. 

Borne sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 

Hyacinths in flno mixture, for bedding or 

forcing . .. .. 10 6 100 8 

Hyacinths. Single, first size, named, in several 
leading sortr, red, white, and blue varieties, 
equal quantities, my selection .. 19 6 — 

Fingle early Tulips, in the finest mixture .. 16 If 6 

Double early Tulips, in the finest mixture . 2 2 20 0 

Duo Van Tbol Tulips, mixed, excellent for 

exrly forcing . 2 6 20 0 

Bparazis, in mixtu'e . 08 60 

Triteleia unlflora, pure white, very fragiant .. 16 — 

Ixias, in the flnest mixture . 0 6 5 0 

OrocuB, first size, in the finest mixture .. 12 10 0 

Oroous, serond site, in the finest mixture .. 0 7 5 0 

Crocus, yel'ow, third size. 06 42 

Spanish Iris, in the tinnit wixture .. 0 7 5 0 

Dis Ksempferi, mixei Japanese varieties 5 0 40 0 

Iris sibirica, all Bortp, in mixture .. 4 0 40 0 

Montbretia crocosmiatflora, orango scarlet ..16 — 

Narcis. Double Incomparable, primrose .. 16 14 0 

Fare's. Single Von Sion, yellow trumpet .. 3 U 29 2 

Narcis. Stella, white, yellow cup .. 14 11 6 

Narcis. bicolor princeps.3 6 — 

Gladiolus Marie Lemoine, cream, blotches 

purple.2 0 19 2 

Gladiolus Brenohleyensi*, deep soarlet 2 6 30 0 

Scil'a slbirioa, intense blue .16 13 4 

Hyacintbus oandicans iGaltonia), white 5 0 45 10 

Lilium umbellatum, large red crowns .. .. 10 0 — 

Snowdrops Elweai. giant flowered 1 10 15 0 

Tritoma Uvaria (Bed-hot Poker) .. .. 10 0 — 

Lilies, in fine mixture . 10 0 90 0 

Narois. Pheasant-eye (Poeticus).12 10 0 

Slng'e Anemone The Bride, pure white .. 18 15 0 

Single Anemones, in the finest mixture .. 16 13 6 

Ranunculus, French varieties, mixed .. 10 0 0 

Ranunculus, Persian varieties, mixed.. 10 9 0 

Allium olum, yellow crowns, fine for garden 0 10 — 

Gladiolus GolviUei alba, piue white 12 10 10 

250 Bulbs of the same kind will be charged at the 1,000 rate; 
25 at the price per 100; 6 at the price per 11 
COLLECTION D for spring garden, containing 1,400 
Bult«, XI Is.; half of this. Hr. 

COLLECTION 13 for indoor, containing 678 Bulbs for 92 
pots or glasses, XI Is.; half of this, 11*. 

rjARNATIONS, large surplus stock, strong 

vJ rooted lavers, eU choicatt varieties by best growers of 
the day, Is. aor., early in October. List ready, free 
application.—RECTOR, Qlembam, Wickham Market. 


179 BULBS FOR 

5s. Od. 

13 ANEMONES 
50 CROC ITS 
6 HYACINTHS 
6 IRIS 

6 NARCTS-UH 
12 RANITNOULUS 
f;0 SNOWDROP i 
12 TtJLIPH 
25 ACONITE3 


^ 406 BULBS FOR 

g lOs. 6d. 

F- 36 ANEMONES 

2 100 CROCUS 

2 12 HYACINTHS 

>. 13 IRTs 

a 6 .lONQUILS 

u« 24 NARCISSUS 

g 36 RANUNCULUS 
£ lOJ SNOWOROP.S 

k SO TULIPS 

50 ACONITES 


Other Collections at 7*. 6d.i 15s 1 21s„ 42s., 63b.. 
and 1058. eaih. Delivered free. Five per cent, 
discount for c.vh. 


WiBBS’ BULB CATALOGUE, 

Beautifully Illuetrated, and containing complete 
Cultural Instructions, post free, 6d. Gratis to 
Cintomers. _ 

S fd’tmrn htj Roiial to H.M. the Qturti and 

H n H. the Prince of Wa'e*, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


4^ & CO.’S 

niiTPu 

UU I Un Nrc::. 


oilziu.. Dill DO 

DULDu 

And all other bulbors roots and plants, also 

AZALEAS, FERNS, RHODO’S, PALMS, ROSES, &c. 

For Garden, Greenhouse, and Stove. 


Bulb orders of £5 Carriage Free to 
destination; smaller orders Free on 
Bail in varions seiu^orts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


No Packing Chargee. 

Complete Collections for IN or OUTDOOR 
at 48.66., Ss., 148., 20s., 40s., 60s., and 100s. 

In ordering please state for which purpose required. 
Our Outdoor 20b. Box contains over 1,000 Bulbs, 


40 Hyacinths, finest mixed 
50 Tulips, single early 
to Tulips, double, early 
25 Tulips, single, late 
25 Narcissus poeticus 


50 Anemones, single 
21 Gladiolus, named var. 
50 Snowfirops 
12 Hyacinth Armeniacus 
15 English Iris 
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FRUIT. 


NOTES ON MELONS. 

On f: of the moet important summer crops under 
glass in this country is the Melon. When well 
grown, and its flivonr properly developed, this 
frnit is one of the most delicious we have during 
the summer months, though it is only at this 
season of the year that it can be folly appre¬ 
ciated. Late Melons are often lacking in flavour, 
and in cold and dull weather are not nearly au 
palatable. 

To cultivate this fruit successfully attend 
carefully to the requirements of the plants. 
With reference to aowicg the seed, many sow in 
pana,^ others in the bed where the plants are to 
remain; or, again, some plant two seeds in a 
small 60 pot, and after germination the stronger 
plant of the two is selected for planting out. 

The first method meets with objection on the 
score that in transferring the seedlings from the 
pan a certain amount of injury to the roots or 
root-hairs (and these are still more important, 
as the soluble plant food is absorbed by them) 
is unavoidable. 

In the second instance, although the latter 
evil does not present itself, another and perhaps 
more serious objection is to be preferrM—t e., 
a loss of heat just at the period when it is most 
needed, daring the swelling of the fruits. It is 
apparent that if the bed is made up for the 
s^dlings, it will naturally have lost much more 
of its heat than if prepired, say, three weeks 
later, to receive the young plmits brought on in 
pots during that time. 

The third method has its advantages, as it 
miniioi^es labour and apace. If, however, some 
of the seeds do not germinate, one would pro¬ 
bably be obliged to take two plants from the one 
pot. Here, again, this could not be accomplished 
without risk of injury to the roots. In my 
opinion, the best plan is to sow the seeds singly 
in email 6G pots, for then none of the difficulties 
referred to io the other wa^s of raising the 
young Melon-plants are experienced. 

As various methods of seed sowing are 
practised, so also do cultivators differ in the 
time and manner of plantiog out the seedlings. 
iSome prefer to pob them on into 48 sized pots 
before transferring them to the permanent bed, 
whilst others place them out directly from the 
small poto. 1 am in favour of the latter plan if 
it is carried out at the right moment —% e., so 
soon as the plants arc nicely rooted. Hallowed 
to become at all root-bouna, a serious check is 
given to them. It is a great mistake in every 
way to have Melon-beds made too large. When 
such is the case there is always a danger of the 
soil becoming soured through the frequent 
waterings, which are so neoessary during the 
hot weather. I have never seen Melons grown 
more sucoessfully than in beds consisting of two 
layers of turves, each layer containing three 
rows, each mnning the whole length of ^e bed. 
Small heaps of soil are placed at intervals along 
the top as a little fine material for the plants to 
start in. 

The most troublesome disease with which the 
Melon-flower has to oontend is undoubtedly 
that ot canker. Yet I tbinlj^lninaDy instof— 
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careless methods of cultivation are chiefly 
responsible. When the plants are young it » 
an excellent plan to rub off all the siae mwths 
from the stem as high as the trellis. They can 
be much more easily removed when young than 
when more fully developed. That this is an 
important point as an aid to the prevention of 
canker I am strongly of opinion, for when the 
stem is clear plenty of air is allowed to oironlate 
around it, resulting in its becoming firm and 
strong. Excessive stopping of the shoots at one 
time, or allowing the latter to get too forward 
before pinching, are other factors in producing 
this destructive disease, as the wounds instead 
of healing cause the shoot to decay l^ck, 
eventually to the stem. An over-saturated 
and stagnant atmosphere is also liable to weaken 
the stems. We find nothing more suitable than 
Portland cement to apply to the Melon-plant 
when attacked by canker. The parts affected 
are completely covered with this substance, 
and, as a ruie, the cement has the effect of 
making the stem hard and dry, and arrests 
decay. 

Just a word in conolusion on the ripening of 
Melons. It is adviiable when the fruits show 
signs of turning colour to remove some of the 
larger leaves or shoots, which may prevent 1 he 
BUD, light, and air having free access to the 
fruit. This makes an astonishing difference in 
the time needed for ripening. One may safely 
ascertain when a Melon is ready to cut by 
examination of the stem attached to the top of 
the fruit. When the two separate it is clear 
that no more assistance can then be derived 
from the plant. Some varieties turn in much 
quicker than others, thus some may be taken 
away to the cool fruit room immediaU-ly after 
being out. As a rule, though, it will be found 
that the flavour of most varieties will be 
enhanced by a day or two in a sunny house. It 
is advisable to turn the fruits on their sides 
when gathered, and at ni^ht to spread a piece 
of tissue paper over them in order to prevent a 
condensation of moisture around the collar. 

_H. H. T. 

RAISING YOUNG VINES. 

It is not everywhere that the conveniences 
neceesary for propagating and growing on young 
Vines exist, bnt as they are expensive to buy 
and cost a good deal for carriage, it is worth a 
little trouble to have home-raim canes to take 
the place of old worn-out Vines or for planting 
new vineries. As with everything else, a good 
start is important, and the wood for propaga¬ 
ting must not only be clean and free of all 
suspicion of insects, but healthy and well ripened. 
The largest wood is not of necessity the beet, 
but it should be large, as typical of the variety, 
and have good prominent eyes. If a propaga¬ 
ting frame with well regulated bottom-heat is 
at command, nothing is simpler than raising 
Vines in the earlier sta^s, bat care is after¬ 
wards necessary to avoid checks to growth. 
The eyes may have an inch of wood above and 
below, and they should be out clean across. 
Some growers advise a sloping ent below the 
eye, and a thin slice of bark to be taken off the 
underside, the idea being to present a greatw 
surface of the inner layer of bark to callus 


and form roots, but according to my own 
exMrience it matters little how they are out 
as long as a sharp knife is used, and the eyes 
aie properly developed. If the strength is in 
the wo<M, roots will be produced freely, if pro¬ 
perly treated, though I am willing to admit 
that the more points the roots start from, and 
the more freely these ramify, the better. 
Three-inch pots are large enough at first, and 
these must have one good crock over the 
drainage hole, this being covered with a little 
rough loam fibre, and filled to within half au 
inch of the rim with fibrous loam, cho|md 
fine, and crushed charcoal or burnt relMe 
The eyes prepared, place one in each pot 
by first removing a little of the soil and 
filling its place with coarse silver-sand. The 
whole of the wond must be buried, the top ot 
the eye coming just below the surface of the 
sand, BO that when the pots are watered the 
point just shows. If buried more deeply than 
this, the fibrous coating to the buds is apt to 
become so close that the moisture settles about 
it and causes the young shoot to decay, while if 
kept higher, the roots appearing at the base of 
this shoot are left dry and bare. In any case, 
should any push above the surface it is safer 
to cover them with a little fine soil. Kept 
moist and with a gentle warmth the buds soon 
start, and when about four or five leaves can be 
seen the pots may be lifted out of the plunging 
material, this levelled, and the young plants 
stood on the top. The temperature of the 
house where they are grown should be about 
65 degs. at night, rising 5 degs. by day from 
fire heat, and more, of course, by sun in bright 
weather. The beginning of February is early 
enough to start, and, as the sun at this time 
has not much power, shading will not usually 
be required. In about six weeks, or perhaps a 
little more from the time the eyes are inserted, 
the roots will have filled the small pots and will 
reed a shift. Cold soil must not be used, or 
the young plants will be checked, and may 
possibly refuse to start growing again. For 
this shift I use two parts of good fibrous loam 
to one of lime-rubble and burnt refuse, adding 
a 9-inoh potful of a good fertiliser to a barrow¬ 
load of the mixture. The plants are shifted to 
.l-inch pots, and the compost rammed in very 
firmly—of course, avoiding injury to the roots. 
By the end of May the ro^, if kept in a jBienial 
temperature, will be from 24 inches to 30 inches 
in length, and are now ready to be transferred 
to new Orders or potted up for fruiting, or 
cut-backs in pots. If for fruiting in pots the 
next season, they should be potted not later 
tban the first week in June and in the same 
compost as mentioned, except that a few l^-iuch 
bones are placed over the drainage. A richer 
make-up may have the effect of producing 
larger canes, but if this is used and rammed 
firmly into the pots, the oaues will be quite 
strong enough to carry about three banohee 
each from a 10 inch pot. If intended for 
cutting back, the canes may be stopped at 
about 4 feet ; in fact, I believe that all are 
better for it, especially such strong growers as 
Gros Col man and Gros Maroo. It materially 
helps to swell up the wood below, and, by the 
sh'^t diversion of the sap,, strengthens the 
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back eyes. I have tried taking the first and 
second laterals as leaders after this stopping, 
being led to do this by the faot that the second 
is in most cases stronmr than the first; but 1 
am doubtful if any benefit accrues, as the 
second, being stopped at the first leaf, diverts 
the sap to the first when this is chosen. 

A word may be necessary as regards potting. 
I have advised the soil to be rammed as firmly 
as possible, but this does not apply to just the 
upper layer. A little of the surface should be 
left loose—say the t(m inch in large pots—as 
this sure to get firm enough by watering, 
and, if rammed tightly at potting time, does 
not allow so free a passage for water. The 
rougher, in faot, the surface is left, the 
more freely will sun and water penetrate 
to the roots, and I like to see the rough lumps 
of loam, fibre, lime rubbish or charcoal pro¬ 
truding a little. The growing treatment is 
important; all lateral shoots must be closely 

{ >inohed to the first leaf to allow the principal 
eaves to be thoroughly exposed to the lignt. 
Thus they carry out their proper functions of 
sap elaboration, strengthening and properly 
developing the buds at their b^, upon which 
so much depends. Watering at the roots is 
much the same as for other plants; the roots 
should never be so dry that the foliage flags, but 
water must not be given until the compost is 
getting dry, and then sufficient to thoroughly 
soak every inch of compost. As the pots become 
filled with roots a little of a good concentrated 
manure may be sprinkled on the top after 
watering, or the Vines may be first watered 
with clear water, and afterwards with liquid- 
manure. When full grown they must be placed 
outside in the full sun and a rather lessened 
supply of water allowed as the foliage falls, to 
be afterwards cut back or housed for forcing, as 
the case may be. When grown especially for 
** out-backs *’ there is no need to use larger than 
7-inoh pots. These Vines if out low down m ike 
splendid fruiting canes the ensuing ycu*. Tl. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

OoUBervatory. — The early - flowering 
Chrysanthemums are now coming in and will 
take the place of the exhausted Fuchsias, etc., 
which may be placed outside to ripen growth. 
Madame Deegrange and its varieties still hold 
their own among the early-flowering (Jhrjsan- 
themums. Harvest Home is very pretty, but 
comes later. When grown in quantity it makes 
a pretty group in the conservatory. As soon as 
the buds of the specimen plants intended to 
produce large flowers get prominent, the plants 
should be placed under cover, but abundant 
ventilation night and day will bo necessary, 
except in wet or foggy weather. Liter on a 
little warmth in the pipes will be required, but 
at present all that is wanted is shelter under a 
glass roof, with a free circulation of air. As 
soon as the plants are fairly settled indoors 
vaporise the house with nicotine. If this is 
not done before the flowers open it will be more 
difficult to kill the insects among the crowded 
petals. Earwigs also will require to be hunted 
up if the flowers are to be saved from their 
depredations. We always look round our plants 
about nine o’clock every night with a light and 
pick the insects off with a pair of tweezsrs. 
Bougainvillea glabra is still the most useful 
variety. I see it flowers freely either planted 
out or in pots, but spectabile and Sanderiana 
only produce a stray bloom under like con¬ 
ditions. So far as effect goes Plumbago capeusis 
is <me of the most useful greenhouse plants for 
blooming in late summer. It bloom a freely in 
every form, either planted out and allowed to 
expand freely, or in very small {Mts. It requires 
no sp^al care, only a little drier treatment in 
the winter. One of the most lovely Roses under 
glass just now is Kaisatin Augusta Victoria; 
its shape is perfect and its fragrance desirable, 
and white Rosea are always in demand. A little 
warmth in the pipes will be necessary now to 
dry up damp, but in bright weather during the 
day fifes should be damped down early. 

Stove. —A night temperature of 60 dega. to 
fif) degs. will be necessary now to bring for- 

* In cold or northern dutrict^ the operations r^erred 
to utuler “ Garden Work’' may be done from ten day=t to a 
jortnight Icder than ie here iiylicafed, with equally good 
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ward the winter-flowering stuff—the Poinset- 
tias. Euphorbias, Eucharie Lilies, etc. The 
last-named are not quite so popular as they 
were, but they will always be in demand for 
wreath-making, and a well-flowered specimen 
has a good deal of decorative value iu winter, 
and there is no difficulty about their culture. 
They flower best in a pot-bound condition, as 
they always respond to pretty frequent appli¬ 
cations of weak li<]uid-manure when the spikes 
are starting. Though it is doubtful if Acalypha 
Sanderi will make a market plant, there is no 
question about its value to the private gardener. 
When well grown it is a grand thing in the 
warm conservatory when in flower, though it 
requires heat to develop the long, drooping 
flowers. It is easily propagated, so will soon be 
plentiful. For the most part Allamsndas and 
other summer-flowering climbers are j^t their 
season and will require less water. The Aris- 
tolochiaa are »and subjects in a warm, roomy 
stove, and Passiflora princeps (the scarlet 
Passion-flower) should be grown for its bright 
wreaths of blossoms iu winter. Well-ooloured 
Crotons and Draco^aas cannot be obtained in a 
house which is much shaded, but they are 
brilliant table plants when well-coloured, and 
they will last some time in good condition if 
cooled down before taking them indoors. 

Ferns under glass.— Plenty of Maiden¬ 
hair and other Ferns of various sizes are 
necessary for room decoration at this season, 
and to be really useful they roust be grown near 
the glass and not too much shaded. 'I'he varie¬ 
gated l^^eiises argyrea and cretica albo-lineata 
are easily raided from spores, and are soon of 
some value. There is a demand now for Feres 
in small pots, and the Pceris family retain their 
health and usefulness for a long time, even in 
small thumbs, and they are cheap enough to 
throw away when they lose tone. Pterises 
Wimsetti, cretica major, aud tiemula are 
among the most useful of the green-leaved kinds. 
Nephrolepis exaltata and Pnlebodium aureum 
are charming when welt developed for suspend¬ 
ing in baskets. To keep them in gojd colour 
the Phlebodiums require rather more warmth 
than the Pterises. The cool stove suits them 
Ust. 

Winter Cacumbera.— The house should 
be thoroughly cleans*d, and if contains no 
other plat.ti give a lit la sulphur in it. There 
can be no better insect or mildew destroyer than 
burning sulphur where the fumes can be clojely 
shut up. Plants set out now iu a warm-house 
will soon came into bearing. Ibie drainage 
must be free, and there should be some root- 
warmth, but Cucumbers dj not rc<iiiire much 
soil to start in, though frequent top dressiugs 
are necessary. Stait with a night temperature 
of (m degs., aud do not stop the in lin ^)loot till 
within a foot or so of the top of the house. 
Train in the side-shoots and stop when they 
show fruit. Very little ventilation will be re¬ 
required; many growers do not ventilate 
Cucumbers at all, though, of course, no houte i.s ; 
absolutely airtight. It will bo belter not to 
crowd winter Cucumbers too much. We gener¬ 
ally set out plants 8 feet apart, and keep the 
growth thin enough to give room for gootl foliage 
to be made. 

Early Tomatoes.— We have oome to the 
conclusion that there is not much gained by 
sowing Tomatoes in auoumn for early work. 
Young plants raised about the new year and 
rown on rapidly close to the glass will pay 
etter and come nearly as early, and plants set 
out in April, if properly attend^ to, will go on 
bearing till Christmas or later. The blossoms 
will be pretty well all set in October, and will 
1 ipen in succession till January. 

Peaches under glass.— It is quite a 
common practice now to fill new Peaoh-houMS 
with Tomatoes till the Peach-trees come into 
bearing, and if this is done the plants should be 
grown in pots. When planted in the borders, 
aud liquid-manure given to swell off the fruit, 
the Peaches make too much wood, and of too 
gre^s a character to bear fruit till the roots have 
been lifted. Root lifting, if necessary, may be 
done now, and some ameliorating substances, 
sneh as wood-ashes or old plaster, mixed with 
the soil. 

Window gardening. —The window-boxes 
I outside are losing their summer brightness. 

I Those who wish for flowers outside may fill their 


boxes with early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
which, if well attended to, will last for some 
time, and may then be succeeded by early- 
flowering bulbs. Wallflowers, or dwarf shrubs. 
Tender plants in the borders should soon be 
potted up, but need not be taken indoors till 
frost is expected. Erica gracilis are now in 
flower, and will brighten np the rooms with the 
remains of the Zonal ** Geraniums ” and Tuber¬ 
ous Begonias. 

Outdoor garden. —^The autumn is the 
season for preparing for planting, especially 
Roses, shrubs, and hardy nowers. At preaeni 
the ground w too dry and hard for transplanting 
anything which is at all deep-rooted. What 
strikes us in looking round many suburban 
gardens is the necessity for more manure being 
used either in the shape of solid matter or 
liquid stimulants, and in many gardens iho 
former is as necessary as the latter. More 
nourishment seems to be indispensable to many 
flowering plants. In some gardens even trees 
and shrubs are suffering. This might have been 
prevented if the surface had been mulched with 
manure or soma non-conduebing substance. 
Even a couple of inches of loose soil caused by 
a free use of the hoe would have made things 
better. The early layered Carnations will soc-n 
be ready for transplanting. It is well to plan r 
early, so that the plants may get eslablitihed 
before winter. A Iree, open, fairly rich soil is 
best for Carnations, but good loam is bebtei 
than much manure, and a dressing of soo‘, 
lightly forked in, will be useful as a check upo-i 
wireworms and fungus growths, which altajk 
ihe stemH and foliage. Pansy or V’iola cutting 
will strike now in a cold-frame or in a prepartrd 
bfcd in a shady corner. Divide and transplant, 
white Pinks. Large masses of this are very 
sweet among shrubs. 

Fruit garden. —Oisboum is one of the 
l)CHt Plums for cooking or jam making. Jl ii 
even more prolific and more reliable as a bear* r 
than the Victoria. It is grown a good deal in 
the eastern counties, but might be more plant id 
in other parts of the country as a culinary fruii. 
Sultan and Monarch, two of Sawbridgeworth 
Seedlings, are being a goo<l deal planted, or, 
rather, they will be when thesea.sDn for plantii- t/ 
comes round again. Root pruning, wheit* 
necessary, should have attention now. When 
the ball of the tree has been undermined, aii<l 
the roots descending vertically shortened, the 
soil should he rammed in again firmly. Tho.se 
who are thinking of grubbing up old trees an.i 
planting ^oung ones on the same site shoal.i 
change the soil, and the hole should be with- 
enough to give the tree a chance of striking uul. 
Trees in a poor soil may require manure, but i* 
should be thoroughly blended with the j-oi I 
some time before planting, aud nob come int.. 
contact with the roots in a raw state. The ht ^ i 
preparation for a new fruit plantation is a cr< p 
of Potatoes. The land may be deeply wurketl 
and manured any time during autumn or 
winter, the Potatoes planted in March, ami 
the fruit-trees and bushes planted in November. 

Vegetable garden. —There will probably 
be a scarcity of young Cabbage and Lettuce- 
plants for standing tlie winter. The land wa.s 
so hot and dry at the usual sowing season 
many of the seeds did not germinate, or else the 
plants are weakly and poor. Those who took 
the precaution to water and shade may have 
plants enough, but others who are short of 
plants may fetch up arrears now by sowing in a 
frame and pricking out as soon as large enough. 
When plants stand in the seed-bed all winter, 
especially the Cabbage plants, the stems get 
twisted about by the wind, and are often 
crooked and leggy. The same remarks apply 
to Caulifiowers, which should be pricked out as 
soon as large enough. It will be a good plan to 
cut off all tho old, discoloured leaves from 
Parsley to give more room fo* the new leaves 
springing out of the heart of the plants. In 
many gardens Celery is l>ackward, but if 
encouraged with liquid-manure the leeway will 
be fetched up now that tho nights are longer 
and cooler. Before earthing up, pull away the 
small ofT-.obs and leaves from the bottom of the 
plants, as they retard the blanching and are of 
no real use. The hot, dry summer has been 
favourable to the production of caterpillars, 
and some effort should be made to reduce their 
numbers neitt I season by hunting up the 
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chrysalides on sheltered sides of fences and 
buildings^and destroying them. 

_ E. Hobdav. 


THB OOMINO WBUBT’a WORK. 

Bxtract» from a Garden Diary. 

October Snd .—Commenced planting out Cir- 
nition layers ; the beds had previously been 
well nrepared. Cleared off annuals from borders 
and nlled in with Wallflowers, Daffodils, and 
other spring-flower log plants. Forked over and 
intermixed the soil in some new beds intended 
for Roses, adding at the same time a sprinkling 
of soot. Looked over (irapea to remove any bad 
berries. 

October 3rd. — Top-dres?ed Cucumbers in I 
house ; plants are growing freely now and roots ' 
working through. Finished taking up late I 
Potatoes. Planted more Cabbages and Lettuces, 
the latter on a warm border, hardv sorts only | 
being planted. Reduced the climbers in con¬ 
servatory and rearranged the house, moving up 


October 6th .—Potted up a lot ef tricolor and 
bicolor ** Geraniums.” Filled a lot of boxes 
with early Tulips and Narcissi for forcing later 
on. Th^ are at present covered with long 
straw. Thinned winter Spinach, and put the 
hoe through the soil between the rows. Filled 
several frames with Violets for flowering in 
winter, the sorts being chiefly Marie Louise and 
Princess of Wales. Moved all cuttings of 
bedding plants to shelves in cool-house. 

October 7th .—Earthed up Celery and Leeks. 
Pricked out Cauliflowers in frames. Lifted the 
roots of some young Peach and Nectarine-trees 
in new house. Planted a small house with 
Cardinal and Early Rivers’ Nectarine. Finished 
root-pruning of Apples and Pears for this season. 
Commenced clearing beds and planting them 
with spring flowers. 


IVY-LEAVED “GERANIUMS” OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 

In our issue of the 16th inst. we depicted this 
plant in its beauty in (Jornwall, and we are now 



Pink Ivy-leaved “ Geranium " at Trevenna, St. Anstell. From a photo^i'raph sent by Mrs. Ooode. 


a few Ericas coming into flower and Chrysanthe- 
rtiums. Moved into the house all the large- 
flowered Chrysanthemums; the buds of many 
are setting prominently. 

October 4lh. —Fruit is gathered as it ripens— 
i.e.., when it will part easily from the stalk. 
Potted up a lot of Spirjea japonica for forcing 
later. Pruned and top-dress^ Roses in pots ; 
they are in 6 inch pots, and with the top-dress¬ 
ing will do for this season. Moved Cyclamen 
and Primulas from cold-frames to shelves in 
greenhouses. Stopped all growth and thinned 
the foliage of Tomatoes outside. Sowed M ustard 
and Cress in frames. 

October 5th .—Commenced some alterations in 
the grounds to make room for groups of flower¬ 
ing shrubs, Roses, etc. Some additions will 
also be made to the alpine garden, and this will 
involve some earth moving and planting. 
Gathered seeds from a choice collection of Holly¬ 
hocks. Planted out more Carnations. Put in 
a frame cuttings of Calceolarias and Pentste- 
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enabled to reproduce another photograph from 
the same county showing this is not an isolated 
example of its flowering well and freely In this 
favoured climate. 


EVERLASTING-FLOWERS. 
Evf.rla.sting-flower-s were at one time much 
in vogue for supplying dried blossoms for indoor 
decoration during the winter months, but their 
stiff petals have now given place in the dark 
days of the year to the superior attractions of 
late Chrysanthemums and the host of bulbous 
plants that produce their fair flowers in profu¬ 
sion through the entire winter, when afforded 
the protection of glass, and which are now sold 
at so cheap a rate as to be well within the reach 
of all purses. Many of the Everlastings are, 
however, exceedingly bright in colouring, while, 
despite their excessive formality, the permanent 
character of their blooms renders them inter¬ 
esting subjects for cultivation. About half-a- 
dozen genera, many of which are subdivided 
into numerous species, are known as Ever¬ 


lasting-flowers, those most commonly cultivated 
being the Helichrysums, Rhodanthes, or Helip- 
terums, and Xeranthemums. Of the Heli¬ 
chrysums, the varieties most generally seen 
in gardens are forms of H. bracteatum, a half- 
hardy annual from Australia, of which there are 
many brightly-coloured strains of diverse lints 
distinguished by varietal names. H. arenarium, 
the small, very double, yellow Everlasting, the 
blooms of which are known as “Immortelles,” 
which was formerly made such extensive use of 
in the manufacture of funereal wreaths, is anative 
of Europe, as is the bright-yellow H. 6t<'echas, 
which plant shares with Aster Linosyris the 
name of Goldilocks. H. erictefolium, flesh- 
coloured ; H. felinum, purple ; H. hetidum and 
H. grandiflorum, white, are shrubby greenhouse 
plants from the Cape of Good Hope, while the 
handsome H. Manni, bearing white flowers an 
inch or more in diameter, is a native of Fernando 
Po, and also a greenhouse shrub. Helichrysums 
should be grown in a sunny aspect, the seed 
being sown thinly in the month of April M'here 
the plants are to remain. In good soil these 
attain a height of from 2 feet to 3 f^ot. 
Rhodanthes are mostly natives ef Western 
Australia, though a few have their habitat 
in the Cape of Good Hope. Those most 
generally cultivated are annuals, the best ))eing 
R. Manglesi, which is an attractive plant with 
pretty rose-coloured blossoms. There is also a 
white-flowered variety which is equally pretty. 
The seed is best sown thinly in the open ground 
early in April in a sunny position, and in soil of 
not too holding a nature, or it may l)e sown in 
March uider glass in a teinperatme of from 
55 degs. to 65 degs., hardened off in Ma^ and 
planted out in June. This Rhodanlhe is the 
kind so largely cultivated in pots and so com¬ 
monly hawked about the streets of London and 
other large towns, the plants, which are in 

5 inch pots and crowded with flowers, being very 
effective, and evidencing the perfection of 
culture. For ^t-work seeds should be sown in 
shallow pans of sandy soil in a temperature of 
55 degs. to 65 degs. during the month of Sep¬ 
tember and transplanted into 5-inch pots in 
March, placing the seedlings 1 inch apart, and 
watering with weak liquid stimulant when 

6 inches high. Treated in this manner they will 
flower in the spring. The winter temperature 
should not be allowed to fall below 50 degs., and 
during the entire period of their growth the 
plants should have as much light as possible. 
The Xeranthemums are annuals and natives of 
Southern Europe. X. annuura is the species 
in most general cultivation, its variety 
X. a. superbissimum being an improvement on 
the type. The double varieties are purple, 
white, and rose-coloured. The seeds may be 
sown in the open or under glass, as recommended 
in the case of Rhodanthe Manglesi. Acroclioiuni 
roseum is a pretty annual from South-west 
Australia, of which there ore three varieties— 
namely, the type with rose-coloured flowers, 
A. r. grandiflorum with larger blooms of the 
same colour, and A. r. album, white. The same 
method of propagation advis^ for Rho<lanthe.s 
and Xeranthemums is suitable for the ,Aoro- 
cliniums. The hardy perennial Antennaria 
margaritacea, the Annual Australian Waitzias, 
and Gnaphaliura Leontopodinm, more commonly 
known as the Eldelweiss, may also be claieed 
amongst the Everlasting-flowers, and their dried 
blossoms utilised in a similar manner to those 
of the more widely-known Everlastings alluded 
to above. Blossoms intended for drying should 
be cut as soon as they are well expanded, or the 
colour soon leaves them. They should then be 
hung up in a dry shed until required for use. 
For church decoration Everlasting-flowers are 
serviceable, but little commendation can be 
bestowed upon their employment for arrange¬ 
ments in the living-room, when such a choice of 
fresh blossoms is so readily available. 

_S. W. F. 

Olimberfl on roofs (Dietiden).—House 
owners object to climbers running over roofs, 
because, howsoever treated, shoots will get 
beneath slates or tiles and lift them or break 
them. That would result all the same if grown 
on a roof trellis. Of course, there is also the 
danger of decaying leaves choking gutters. 
Once a roof is overgrown and so broken that 
rain gets in, it is a most difhoult matter to 
remove the climbers and repair the roof. Still, 
we do know some dense climber-covered roofs 
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that never suffer from rain in that way. 
Temple Court, in Clandon Park, Guildford, is a 
marvellous example. We have seen nothing 
like it anywhere ^e. 

Garden edging plant (Gironde).—We 
must hesitate to advise as to the best edging 
plant in a garden situated in a hot part of France, 
where Box-edging dies from drought. In such 
a case we should have very little hope that 
white Pinks, rather an untidy edging plant at 
times. Thrift, or any variety of Saxifrage, 
Sedum, or similar live edging plant would do. 
Would it not be best to put down an edging of 
turf, 12 inches wide, that can be kept mown, or 
is it too hot for Grass ? We have seen capital 
edging®* very enduring, clipped once a year, 
made with Euonymus radicans variegata. Per¬ 
haps that would do with you, as it roots fairly 
deep. 


all the coarsest and oldest growths, and thinning 
out the weakest of the younger flowering ones. 
This treatment of the plant would assist in the 
development of the newest growths, from whieh 
the stock of cuttings for autumn propagation 
is to be derived. Crowding of new and old 
growth in the manner just described is 
avoided, and, as a result, a fair quantity of 
useful cuttings provided. 

The health of the plants may be further im¬ 
proved by st irring the soil between the plants 
either with a Dutch hoe or any other equally 
serviceable tool. This operation, following rain, 
is calculated to improve the impaired con¬ 
stitution of some of the plants, more especially 
after a summer such as we have recently passed 
through. 

While the old stock plants are regaining their 
vigour, preparations should be made respecting 
cutting-oeds in which it is proposed to propa¬ 
gate tne stock for next season's supplies. Of 
course, with cuttings inserted during September 
and October, and even later, when the weather 
is favourable, the grower has in view the object 
of spring planting. It is now too late to think 


MAGNOLIA STELLATA. 

Each recurring season the little Magnolia here 
illustrated adds to its circle of admirers, and 
this year it will by no means lose ground, as it 
has been a perfect pic¬ 
ture everywhere. At 
Kew there are two or 

three beds planted with : - 

bushes of this Magnolia, 
which at a little distance 
form quite a mass of 
white, as the blossoms 
can be counted by hun¬ 
dreds. The effect can be 
heightened by carpeting 
the surface of the bed 
with some low-growing 

subject, such as the beau- ^ 

tiful blue flowered Scilla 
sibirica, that blooms at 
about the same time as 
the Magnolia, and with ' 

whose pure white blos¬ 
soms the azure - tinted 
ones of the Scilla con- i 
trast well. Magnolia 4^4 

stellata is just the thing . 
for a small garden, and it | 
is thoroughly haidy. f 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES ON TUFTED ^ 

PANSIES. y 

At this season the Pansy ^ 

grower should be making M 

provision for next year’s M 

display. Too often, un- M 

fortunately, work is not Q 

dene in its proper season, M 

and failure often results. H 

The aim of the propa- 
gator should be to pro- 
duce a quantity of healthy 
and vigorous stock from 
which the cuttings are 
to be selected, but this 
cannot very well be 
done unless special pains 

are taken to attain this object. _ _ 

stock, undoubtedly, consists of the shoots after 
the old growths of the present season have been 
cut back. Should cool or moist weather pre¬ 
vail after the cutting back h as been carried out, 
it is surprising how soon the old stools simply 
bristle with cuttings. On the other hand, it is 
possible a period of drought may ensue, in which 
case it would be wise, if not absolutely needful, 
to apply water copiously after the heat of the 
day is over. Within a period of a week to a 
fortnight numberless fresh green growths 
Hhould be found on each of the old stools, which, 
if generously treated, would give one the impres¬ 
sion that periods of drought had never been 
txTOrienced. 

There are, however, plenty of gardeners who 
cannot afford to cut back their plants in the 
manner described above, as their object is to 
keep up a bright display of blossoms as long as 
possible. Under these circumstances the pros- 
(lecta for another season are not quite so rosy 
as in the first case, the supply of cuttings being 
somewhat limited, and these also less remustand 
healthy. The evils of this position may, how¬ 
ever, be considen^ly^minimised b« cutting out 
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Ma(irnoIia stellata. From a photojrraph sent by Mrs Fltb'her, Bers'.ed Lod^e, Bo^nor. 


young plants ready for planting out by, say, the 
first or second week of October. 

A false idea has for many years prevailed 
regarding the manner and position in which the 
propagation may be carri^ out. <I!old-frames 
with many gardeners have generally been con¬ 
sidered indispensable for this work. Now, such 
an idea is altogether wrong. The Pansy, and 
those of a tufted kind particularly, is among 
the hardiest of plants, and resents the coddling 
which many growers are accustomed to give. 
With the autumn season now upon us it is 
pretty safe to assume that cooler atmospheric 
conditions will prevail, and this being so the 
position selected for the cutting bed for the 
early August propamtion should be almost 
entirely reverse. In that case the coolest 
aspect was chosen, but in the present case a 
warm aspect has to be selected, owing to the 
fact that the cuttings when rooted have to be 
wintered there, an I, of course, it is impor¬ 
tant that the genial influences of the sun 


NOTES ON HARDY FLOWERS. 

Lychnis LAOASc.v.. —This Lychnis is one of the 
most charming alpines in cultivation, and should 
be grown wherever suitable accommodation can 
be found for it. It forms compact tufts of neat 
foliage but a few inches high, which in spring are 
thickly studded with rosy-pink blooms. These 
are produced successionally, so that the flower¬ 
ing season is prolonged over a considerable 
period. Although of such small dimensions it 
is by no means delicate, thriving well in light 
loam with a slight addition of leaf-mould. In 
well-drained soils of a rather light nature it 
might succeed in the ordinary flower border, 
but its right place is on rock work, consider¬ 
ably above the ground level, where its beauty 
can be bast appreciated. 

Saxifraoa apicdi.ata.— I do not know of 
'iginal from 
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anything more pleasing than a mass of this 
Saxifrage in full bloom. It covers the ground 
with a thick mat of verdure not more than 
3 inches high, from which the flower-stems pufch 
boldly up. The soft yellow blooms are indivi¬ 
dually charming, and when produced in profu¬ 
sion have a fine effect. The value of this little 
alpine is enhanced by the fact that it blooms in 
early spring when gardens are comparatively 
flowerleas. 

CEnothera speciosa. —Unlike some members 
of the Evening Primrose family, the flo wers of 
this species remain open throughout the day, 
and very beautiful the creamy-white blooms are, 
making a brave show both in the sun and in the 
cool of the evening, when after great heat the 
outdoor garden can best be enjoyed. This 
(Enothera runs freely at the root, and will 
quickly form a good-si/sd mass in soils of a 
rather light character. In heavy soils, and 
especially in low-lying situations, the plants 
should be set above the ground level, otherwise 
this pretty Evening Primrose needs only the 
ordinary care generally bestowed on hardy 
perennials. 

Salvia Tkmoreana. —I have in this season of 
exceptional heat and drought been much 
impressed with the decorative value of this 


apparently rejoicing in the conditions so 
inimical to hardy flowers generally. | 

Corosilla iUKRif A.— Hare we have another 
plant which re j jices in a poor soil and tierce 
sunshine. It covers the soil with a thick mat 
of verdure, which in its season is bedecked with 
bright yellow Pea-shaped blooms. It is a capital 
subject for a dry bank, or very dry, sun burned 
spots where little else will thrive. 

Phlox AMfENA. —This is one of the most 
beautiful of the alpine Phloxes. It produces a 
profusion of bright rosy-pink blossoms, which 
have a charming app3aranoe in the spring sun¬ 
shine. It is of vigorous habit, quickly forming, 
under congenial conditions, large spreading 
masses of deep green foliage. 

J. CoRNHiLL, Byfleet . 

MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 

The charming plants illustrated to make a good 
display side by side should be of similar habit 
of growth. For instance, the choicest of Asters, 
A. Amellus, should not be mixed up with varie¬ 
ties of Novte-Angliffi and Novi-Belgi, excellent 
as it is for masses in the mixed border. Dwarf 
kinds of less than 2 feet high get smothered or 
obscured if grown amongst plants with an average 
of 5 feet. All these plants should be grown 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 

(In reply to “ E. P. H.”) 

Scientifically crop rotation is regarded as of 
the highest importance, and it is materially 
important in agriculture, because in farming 
the soil is habitually very shallow culii 
vated, and the range of crops grown being 
very limited. Wheat, Oita, Bxrley and Rye all 
being Com and needing similar food ; Man¬ 
golds, Swedes, and white Turnips, bulbous 
roots, needing similar food ; with Beans, Peas, 
Vetches and Clover all pulse-bearing and needing 
similar food. But in gardening, not only is the 
soil deeply worked, and in good gardening 
thrice as deep as in fallowing, but it is much 
more heavily manured, and the range of crops 
is so much greater. Thus it is of far less impor¬ 
tance if crops be but little or at all rotated, 
provided the ground be deeply worked and 
manured each season. We have known cates 
where Potatoes. Onions, Carrots, Runner B^ans, 
and some other crops have been and are grown 
on the eame ground year after year, and with 
great success, simply because the soil is each 
winter trenched and well manured. Crops do 
not exhaust soil, but the plant foods 
in the form of manure found in i^ and 



Mi haelmas Daisy. From a photojrraph sent by M ss Ethel Perry Knox-Qore, Colcionan, Fallina, Mayo. 


where these are constantly furnished 
there is no exhaustion. But the 
theory of crop rotation is bated on the 
assumption that certain ones take up 
certain food properties only, leaving 
others in the ground non-utilised. 
That is so to some extent, but not so 
largely as chemists would have us 
believe. Still, Potatoes, Carrots, or 
timilar roots do need more of phos¬ 
phate and potash than members of the 
Cabbage tribe, for these latter being 
leaf producers, more need nitrogen. 
But all the same every plant that has 
stems and leaves needs all these foods, 
more or less. Hence, it does not do 
to place too much cnnfldence in the 
sclent ifle theory of plant ab8or|)tion. 
Now, in gardening, crop rotation is 
far more a matter of convenience, 
economy, and profit than of science. 
Thus, in the spring we plant F^otatoes, 
sow ]*eas and Beans and the ordinary 
spring crops. As the earliest Potatoes, 
Peas, Beans, etc., come oil', it is at 
once convenient and economical to use 
the vacant ground for Celery, Cauli¬ 
flowers, Cabbages, Turnips, or a duly 
sowing of Carrots, amongst oiher 
things. In the same way, in the 
autumn we follow summer crops with 
white Turnips, Onions, more Celery, 
Spinach, Coleworts, Cabbages, and so 
on, quite as matters of convenience or 
profit, and it generally happens that, 
whilst done for convenience, the suc- 


Salvia. Plants put out in spiing on rather 
elevated ground, and not watered at all 
through the summer, made splendid growth, 
forming a compact mass of deep green 
foliage, which never flinched in the fiercest 
summer heat, and threw up numerous 
flower-spikes 2 feot high, clothed with bright 
raauve-blue flowers. These plants remained 
effective for a couple of months, they took a 
rest for about a month, and then threw up 
another lot of flower-spikes, thus extending the 
blooming season until mid-September. I strongly 
recommend this Salvia to those who wish to 
have a gay garden in summer, and have but 
limited accommodation for wintering tender 
l>edding plants. 

Linum provinciale. —What a lovely thing 
this plant is as seen on a fine morning, the 
slender, arching stems gently swayed by the 
summer breeze, the delicately beautiful flowers 
looking like a cloud of blue butterflies. From 
the middle of June until the close of September 
the flower stems extend, thus keeping up an 
uninterrupted succession of bloom all through 
the summer months. This Linum loves a poor 
soil, and does best in a somewhat elevated 

C ition, but will thrive in the ordinary flower 
der, where the soil is light and warm. It 
s absolutely indifferent to heat and drought, 
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where they can bo seen down to the ground, or 
nearly so. Drooping side shoots filled with 
flowers are a great addition to ornamental 
qualities, and of some, like J. W. Grant, it is 
tne chief merit that they bear horizontal 
branches down to the soil. The ordinary 
Michaelmas Daisy looks far better when grown 
in less fertile soil than when in highly manured 
loam, which gives thick stems and distorted 
growth and too much leaf for tl e flowers. 

Calceolarias dyingf. - Last winter I 
planted some of my Calceolaria cuttings just 
below an easterly wall, and simply placed some 
panes of glass leaning against the wall to pro¬ 
tect them slightly. I only lot small single 
shoots. Every plant lived and locked most 
sturdy, and rewarded me with a wealth of 
bloom suoh as I have never had from plants 
grown in frames. They were planted out eai ly | 
in May. and the bloom is just flagging.—A. W. | 
You have evidently been wonderfully | 
successful with your Calceolaria cuttings, and i 
we are always glad to hear of such excellent 
results ; but you must remember that list wini er 
was mild, and that you might not be eo for¬ 
tunate another winter if a long spell of severe 
weather was experienced, so that it would not 
be wise to discard frame-culture altogether. 


ceeding crop differs materially from 
the first one, because it has tu give its pto- 
duce in a diverse season. Then, in the spring, 
such vacant ground as may not be occupied 
with Broccoli, Cabbages, Onions, or some 
other winter crop?, we sow or plant with 
ordinary spring crops, according to order of 
earliness, and thus we go on. Habitually it is 
found that no crop need of necessity be on the 
same ground this spring as it was last spring. 
There is no need to sit down and study scientific 
books and puzzle one’s brains how to bring your 
practice into harmony with their none too lucid 
instructions. It may be but the high road to a 
lunatic asyluni. Follow the dictates of common 
sense ami convenience, and you will not go 
wrong. It is in that way the greatest results in 
vegetable culture have wen produced. Fruit- 
trees and bushes remain on the same ground for 
twenty years, constantly cropping if we but give 
them tow from the surface. The great thing in 
vegetable culture is to trench the soil deeply 
every two or three years, always to dig well, 
and take oare that good manure dressings are 
furnished. _ 

Pratia angalata —Where a dense prostrate carpet 
of irreen ie desired, this singular little plant will furnish it 
as quickly as most things, and is also for a long tinae freel\ 
dolled with its white flowera. The most needful thing in 
its culture is a rather shady spot and somewhat molnf, 
peaty soil. 

Original from 
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FUCHSIAS. 

Fuchsias do not hold ao high a position among 
garden plants to-day as they did from twenty 
to fifty years ago. They were then very 
popular, and many new varieties as well as 
hybrids were raised. Although the hybrids 
and seedling varieties of Fuchsia are grown in 
preference to the species, there are among the 



Fuchsia glohrsa. 

latter a considerable number of beautiful garden 
plants. Some thirty species are represented at 
Kew. A selection of the boat of these would 
be the following— 

F. AMPLiATA. —A recent introduction which 
flowered for the first time at Kew in 188.5. It 
forms a small shrub about a yard high, with 
slender, decumbent stems, ascending leafy 
branches, bearing oblong leaves *2 inches to 
3 inches long, smooth, green, the margins 
toothed and radish in colour; flowers 3 inches 
long, 1 inch in diameter, the tube funnel- 
shaped, and the whole a bright uniform scarlet 
colour, as in F. triphylla. 

F. ARiiOKEscRNS.—A tree-like species in a 
will state, with leaves more like those of a 
r^aurel than a Fuchsia, and terminal, erect 
panicles of rosy-mauve flowers suggestive of 
liilic. It is rarely seen in gardens now. A 
form of it with flowers of a radish-lilac colour 
is known under the name of F. syringseflora. 
U flowers freely when grown in small pots 
and treated as the common Fuchsias. 

F. BACiLLARis. —A compact little plant, with 
short branches crowded with small ovate- 
lanceolate toothed leaves and terminal loose 
clusters of rosy-red flowers. It is worth a place 
among choice greenhouse plants. I have also 
seen it used for summer beading. 

F. coccixBA.—The true plant of this name is 
not so well known in gardens as a spurious F. 
ooccinea, the correct name of which is F. macro- 
stemma (magellanica). The ooccinea has narrow 
cordate leaves with short hairy stalks, and they 
turn crimson in autumn ; the flowers have long, 
slender, arching, stalks, and are of a rosy-red 
colour with violet-purple petals. It is said to 
be less hardy than F. macrostemma 

F. coRALLiNA,—Although botanicollv only a 
variety of F. macrostemm^ this beautiful hardy 
Fuchsia—the most beautiful of all, I think—is 
worthy of a distinctive name among garden 
Bpecioa. A low bush with arching, or almost 
trailing, reddish branches, glossy dark green 
leaves, and clothed from base to apex with 
drooping elegant flowers and buds of a glowins 
crimson colour. There is no more beautiful 
plant among herbaceous shrubs than this. It is 
as hardy as the hardiest of Fuchsias. 

F. (:ouDiKOLIA.—This is similar to F. splen- 
dens iu habit, but the leaves are larger and the 
flowers longer, the latter being 2 inches in 
len^h, hairy, and oolonred dull crimson, Uieapex 
dailc green and the symrans scarcelvAoj^ting. 
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F. CORYMBIFLORA is the finest of all our known 
species of Fuchsia, of free growth, and a rmtdy 
and constant fiowerer, except in the winter 
months, when, in the greenhouse at least, it 
loses most of the foliage and has a shabby appear¬ 
ance ; but in the spring it is rapidly clothed 
again with leaves, and the plants may then be 
put into the open border with safety, and are soon 
loaded with their pendent, copious, large and 
graceful flowers. The variety 
alba is scarcely grown in gar¬ 
dens now; indeed, a year or 
two ago it was offered as a 
new plant. It is not so vigo¬ 
rous a grower as the type, 
otherwise it is in every way as 
useful and may be grown in 
the same way. 

F. KxcoRTicATA. — Interest¬ 
ing chiefly as being the largest 
of all Fuchsias, forming in 
New Zealand, where it is a 
native, “ a large bush or 
small tree 10 feet to 30 feet high, with the 
trunk sometimes 3 feet in diameter, covered 
with ragged, papery bark” (Hojker). It has 
ovate, serratea leaves, smooth and dark green 
above, silvery below. The broad - mouthed 
fl 3wer8 are each an inch long, dull crimson, the 
petals purple, with blue anthers, and a large 
yellow stigma. It forms large bushes in some 
parts of Cornwall. 

F. FULiJKNs.—One of the most useful of peren¬ 
nial plants, easily cultivated, flowering freely in 
|Mts in the greenhouse, in the border, or in the 
flower bed out-of-doors, being not uncommon as 
a summer bedding plant in the London parks. 

F. GiX)BosA. —One of the best of the macro- 
sterna set, and one of the commonest in gardens. 
It is hardy in most parts of England and forma 
a dense bush of semi-erect stems, which attain a 
height of G feet or more in sheltered positions 
and survive the winter in the warmer parts of 
the country. The myriads of little ball-like 
buds and flowers of a rich crimson colour 
are always charming, especially after a shower 
when the sun shines upon them. This plant 
was said to be of hybrid origin, but it shows no 
trace of any other species than F. macrostema, 
of which it is now accepted as a variety. 

F. MACRANTHA —The largest floworcd species 
discovered. It is described as a low shrub with 
spreading, warty branches and large ovate, 
hairy leaves. The pendent flowers are borne 
in large clusters, which in shape resemble those 
of F. splendens, but they are nearly (I inches 
long, of a soft rosy-red colour, the tips of the 
petals and stigmas being emerald-green. 

F. MACROSTKMMA.—This covers a considerable 
number of plants which horticulturally are 
looked upon as species. It embraces F. oonica, 
F. globosa, F. gracilis, F. decussata, F. tenella, 
F. discolor, F. pumila, F. recurva, F. corallina, 
F. Riccartini, etc. The type is what is grown 
in many gardens as F. ooccinea. It has also 
been call^ F. magellanica. This is the plant 
which is so common in seaside gardens, etc. 

F. MACROPiiYLLA —A pretty little pot shrub 
growing about a foot high, with small evergreen 
leaves and small axillary, deep red flowers. 
There are several varieties of it, and a nearly- 
allied species, F. thymifolia, is 
sometimes mistaken for it. When 
introduced in 18.38 it was much 
cultivated, but it is rarely seen 
in gardens now. 

F. rROGUMBRNs is worth grow¬ 
ing, partly because it is totally 
unlike the common type of Fuchsia 
and partly because of its own 
charms. It forms an interlacing 
cluster of very slender stems, 
bearing roundish leaves half an 
inch in diameter, with numerous 
axillary, erect, bell-shaped flowers 
without petals, and coloured 
bright yellow, green, and red. 

These are succeeded by conspic¬ 
uous egg - shamd purple berries. 

It is a pretty little plant to grow 
in a suspended basket. 

F. .siMi LiCK AULis.—This plant closely re¬ 
sembles F. corymbittora. It is, I believe, the 
plant often cultivated under the name of F. 
dependens, a name also given to F. corymbiflora. 
It has smooth, dark green leaves in whorls of 
three or four, and long, soaroely-branched stems, 
terminated by short branchlets, upon which are 


the pmident clusters of long-tubed, rose-crimson 
flowers. 

F. SPLENDENS.—Allied to F. fulgens, but 
having narrower, less hairy leaves, and shorter- 
tubed flowers, the tube being an inch long, 
almost cylinder-like in form, rich scarlet, with 
acute, not reflexed, green sepals, and short petals 
also coloured green. It is a Mexican species, of 
shrubby, rather loose habit, and it should be 
grown in small pots to make it flower freely. 
With liberal treatment it makes coarse growth 
and large leaves, but flowers sparsely. 

F. TRiPiJYLL.\.—This is specially interesting, 
as it was the first Fuchsia known to botanists. 
It forms a round bush not over 18 inches high, 
every shoot of which is terminated by a raceme 
of orange-scarlet, wax-like flowers. When well 
grown it is a pretty pot plant, but it is not 
easily managed. W. W. 

ROSES. 

SEASONABLE ROSE NOTES. 

There is little work to be done this month. 
It is true in some districts the autumn display 
is sadly marred for want of rain, but it is not 
too late even now for the storms that liave come 
to benefit the plants and enable new growths to 
yield more perfect flowers. Those who above 
all things enjoy a display of Roses at this 
season of the year should note those kinds tkat 
are now flowering best, and to do this a visit 
to a local Rose garden is advisable. 

There can be no two opinions but that the 
Hybrid Tea, Tea-scented, China, R3urbou, and 
Polyantha groups contain our best autumn 
kinds. Very few indeed of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals are really good in autumn, although 
there are some exceptions, notably Mrs. John 
Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. R. Hharmaii Craw¬ 
ford, Louis Van Houtte, Alfred Oolomb, A. K. 
Williams, Victor Verdier, Pride of Waltham, 
and Xavier Olibo. Whether the Rose garden 
be small or large, the rosarian should now 
prepare his plans for any alterations or 
additions he may desire to make during the 
planting season now fast approaching. If ho 
has any doubts let him through these i>agea 
obtain the names of desirable kinds to grow. A 
good plan which I beg to suggest is that i earl era 
of (Iardknino lLLir.STR.iTKD desiring infonin- 
tion as to the most desirable kinds to adrl to 
their collections should state the names of varie¬ 
ties they already possess, and also how many 
they wish to add. If one hii only space for a dozen 
or two dozen plants, one may as well hive the 
best, for they cost no more to procure. When 
it is remembered that there are in some Kuglish 
lists nearly a thousand varieties mention^ it 
must seem bewildering to the novice to make a 
selection. Lab him leave the tricky sorbs to 
the skilled growers who care to be bothere<l 
with them. It cannot be too frequently made 
known that exhibition R^ses are nob alwavs the 
best for the amateur, who, above all things, 
desires his plants to flourish. In making out 
future plans, if possible, avoid the filling up of 
gaps, unless they are very conspicuous. 
Rather set apart a bed or border, have this well 
trenched, and plant the newcomers therein. 



Fiirhsia prof timltens. 


This will give far better results than the filling 
up practice. If the soil has been prepared m 
advised in “ Rose Notes,” which appeared in 
these olumns on August lObh la>t, 

CuTTiNtJS of Briers, Manettis, De UGiiffciaie, 
and named Roses may now be made and planted. 
Where possible, I prefer the^outtings to be about 
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8 inohes long. Then when planted 2 inches 
may protrude above the soil. If shorter than 
this tne catting should be so set in the ground 
that the top eye only is visible. The best cut¬ 
tings are made from the current year’s wood, 
that produced prior to July being the most 
desirable. It is not necessary to have a " heel 
to the cutting, although, of course, this is help¬ 
ful. 1 might explain lor the uninitiated that a 
heel is a portion of the older wood adhering to 
the base of the cutting. Whether a heel or not 
be attached, the end should be cut off with a 
sharp knife; if no heel, then cut immediately 
below an eye. In the cose of cuttings of 
Briers, etc., re(]aired for stocks to bud other 
Roses upon, all the eyes save the two at the top 
must be out away. If this is done carefully, 
little or no future trouble will be caused by 
suckers. When making cuttings of named 
varieties of Roses it will be found that many 
kinds retain their foliage. It is well to allow 
the topmost leaf-stalk to remain on the cutting 
as it will be some slight assistance to it. When 
a goodly number of cuttings are made do not 
allow them to lie about. If weather is unsuit¬ 
able for planting, tie up in bundles and bury 



Fnchsl.a splendent. 


them in some soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre in a shady 
place, but plant as soon as possible. The 
cuttings may either be planted in bed<! about 
4 feet wide or in rows. Whichever plan is adopted 
the rows should be about 8 inches apart if land 
id plentiful, for this enables the hoe to be freely 
worked among the cuttings next year. When 
about to plant level the ground, then put down 
a line and open a small trench the depth of the 
spade. A little practice will enable the planter 
to out down the earth so that a wall of it is pro¬ 
duced running parallel with the line. The cut 
tings are then placed against this wall a distance 
of about 2 inches apart, the ends standing upon 
sand or old Cocoa-nut-fibre. The soil is then 
returned, treading it against the cuttings until 
the latter are fairly firm. As I said before, if 
long enough the cuttings may protrude about 
2 inches. When all is finiehed another row is 
commenced at the distance .named above. 
Nothing will neerl to be done to the cuttings 
when once they are planted beyond pushing 
them down after frosts, for it will be found that 
the latter will often lift the cutting considerably 
out of the ground, and unless replaced in pre¬ 
vious position they will suffer in consequence. 
If Oak, Beech, o r jim ilar leaves, however, are 
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plentiful, a good covering in liad weather 
would be very beneficial, laying upon them a 
few thin boards to prevent them blowing away, 
and removing leaves when severe weather has 
paseed. Any 

Rose cuttings under bell classes or hand- 
lights ioserted during July and August will 
now be ready for potting off into 3-inch pots. 
A sandy soil should be used. Great care must 
be taken in lifting the cuttings so that the little 
w'hite roots are not injured. After potting 
stand upon ashes in a cold-frame with south 
aspect, keeping the frame close for a few dajs, 
and syringing the cuttings every morning when 
the sun shines. The great difficulty about these 
cuttings is to get thorn through the winter 
safely. If this can be done, and the plants set 
out about April into some tine soil, th^ will 
make splendid little plants in a year. Where 
house room is available I have foundagenGe 
bottom-heat all the winter the best for such 
cuttings. They will then keep steadily grow¬ 
ing and hardening, especially if all bloom buds 
are pinched off as they appear. 

Rose buds that were covered with soil at 
time of budding should have the earth removed 
for a time, returning it at the end of November. 
Seed may now be sown of Japanese Roses, also 
of hedge Briers where ripe. Named Roses rarely 
ripen their seed before November. I prefer to 
BOW all seed of the Rose tribe as soon as the 
heps have changed colour sutiiciently, although if 
not convenient to do so they may safely be kept 
in some damp sand until February or March. 
Wherever the seed is sown it must be secured 
against mice and birds. A good preventive 
against the ravages of these depredators is to 
wet the latter all over, then roll them in some 
red lead ; birds and mice are slow to take the 
seeds after this. A good drainage must be 
afforded the seed-bed. Some fairly good soil 
shoultl be placed on to the drainage, then 
3 inches or 4 inches of prepared soil m^e by 
sifting some loam through a fine sieve, adding 
one part sand to two of loam and mixing all well 
together. Old pot-soil would do, bub I have 
found weeds so troublesome in this. Level the 
surface evenly, then scatter the seeds on top and 
cover with ^ inch of some compost, or seeds may 
be sown in shallow drills. When sown give a 
good watering ; after this the soil should not be 
allowed to become dry, but still it must not be 
saturated with water. Rose-seeds germinate 
very slowly, requiring often twelve months ore 
they appear. The same treatment should be 
afforded the seed of named Roses, and they 
tliould be sown as soon as ready, even if notripe 
till November. Watering now and then with 
lime-water is distinctly Ijeneficial, and rids the 
80 1 of worms, which are very troublesome in a 
sced-bed, often drawing down the little seedlings 
in their holes. Lime-water for this purpose is 
made by putting a peck of quicklime in .30 gallons 
of water ; stir it up well and allow it to stand 
for a few days until quite clear. A good water¬ 
ing with this will do no harm to sellings, and 
it has the merit of forcing the worms up to the 
surface. I am often surprised leisured amateurs 
do not go in for raising seedling Roses. Con¬ 
sidering the time occupied there is not much in 
it commercially, bat the pleasure of adding a 
good Rose to the already large number would be 
eufticient reward. It is true very litlle good 
can be achieved unless the flowers are hybrid¬ 
ised, bub this is a very easy operation. Before 
the time arrives another year I hope to return 
to the subject of hybridising Hoses. Securing 
a stock of 

Loam would be an excellent investment, if the 
opportunity offered. In localities where build¬ 
ing operations are going on the turf may often 
be hatl very cheaply, and I can confidently aver 
that no soil surpasses good stiff loam for Roses. 
Some of the finest Rose gardens in the country 
have been constructed by carting such soil to 
replace the worthless natural materi.al. Nearly 
the whole of the soil for the Rosea had to be 
placed there artificially. In this case the 
natural soil was but a few iLches deep, then 
came the solid chalk. To remove this chalk to 
a depth of 2 feet and replace with loam was a 
big undertaking, and only possible fora wealthy 
owner. What is essential and profitable, how¬ 
ever, to the grower of thousands is equally pro¬ 
fitable to the novice with his one or two dozan. 
Far better to have a dozen in good health than 
a hundred starvelings. When 

Repotting the pot plants, as advised in 


last notes, reserve some of the same compost in 
which to pot up plants from the open ground. 
The second week in October this should bo done, 
but I allude to it now in order that soil, pots, 
and crocks may bo in readinors. It is not to > 
late to thoroughly 

Overhaul climbers upon walls, bowers, 
arches, eto. They should be taken light down 



from their supports, the old and dead wood 
removed, and then relaid and trained in such a 
manner that sun and air can play freely amuiig 
the growths. Often one meets with sadly 
neglected climbing Roses, a tangled mass of 
growths, and a sure harbour for the foes of the 
Roses. Do not fail to preserve all the young 
sound wood possible, discarding the very old 
and twiggy shoots. If this is carefully done 
now no one will regret the time taken up with 
the operation, for next season, instead of 
crowded .shoots, badly maggot taten, and 
scarcely a perfect bud obtainalTe, we shall see 
fine healthy growths and grand trusses of 
flowerH. “ Rosa ” 

Beautifying: inside of a verandah 

(J/. n. O .).—If you trained wire on the back 
wall of your glass-roofed verandah you might 
grow flowering climbers on it. If you could 
plant these out at the base of the wall this 
would be the best method of procerlure ; but 
in all probability the floor of your verandah is 
cemented, in which case you will have to grow 
your climbers in lorg, deep, and wide boxes in 
order to provide plenty of root room. Such 
perennial climbers as Clematis indiviea lobata, 
Solanum jasminoides. Plumbago capensis, and 
Clianthus puiiiceus should succeed if they .are 
not subjected to more than a few degrees of 



Fuchsia fulKcnn. 


frost, a^ Ihpy grow in the open in the south¬ 
west, while of aniiual creepers nothing is more 
brilliant than one of the scarlet climbing varie¬ 
ties of Trop.x'olura Lobbianum. If >ou can 
discover the ants’ nest you can kill them by 
pouring boiling water into it, or they may be 
trapped with pieces of sponge soaked in sugar 
antf water. Wire worms may be trapped by 
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inserting slices of raw Potato or Cirrot, impaled 
on skewers, in the infested ground and examined 
each ^y. Wireworms are very fond of these, 
and will leave the roots of growing plants for 
them. If your ground is literally overrun with 
them it might be advisable to give it a dressing 
of gas-lime. In this case the beds must be 
cleared of the Strawberry-plants before the 
application of the dressing, which should be 
given at the rate of half a bushel to the rod, and 
in the early spring the ground will bo ready for 
replanting. Fresh turf should be stacked so 
that the (irass may die before it is used as pot¬ 
ting soil. You may shorten back the long 
shoots of your Roses before the winter sots in, 
if they are likely to be injured by being blown 
about and bruise, but there is no necessity for 
doing this if they can bo safely secured. You 
can divide and replant your Box-edgings now. 


moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used, if the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos¬ 
sible the evening tofore and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener¬ 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the mx is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 
the names of plants, and any notes concerning 
their culture should be sent in the box itself. 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 


Firnt —Bklladosna Lilibi, Ykllow Daturas, 

AND Blub Htdranobas.— Prom Miss M. P. Reeves, Glan- 
dore House, Glsndore, Co. Cork : “The Belladonna Lilies 
were frrown in a sheltered place under a low wall, and 
have flowered ver>' well this year. The Daturas have been 
in flower nearly all the summer out-of door*, in a sunny 
comer. They retjuire a sliffht coverlnjj in winter to pro¬ 
tect them from the frost.” 

A charming liltU collection, the delicate Rhode of the 
Iigdranjeaa being especially plexiiny. 

Second Prize.—Oki'TVH Dafimas (1G varietienl, Salpi- 
uLo.ssis, Rudbbckia Goldbn .Siinsbt, and Gbrbbra Jau- 
soNi (a sing^le bloom, spoiled by rain unfortunately).— 
Prom Mrs. llacallster, llAmslade, Hampton, N. Devon. 

An excellent aR<torttnent in fine condition. 

Third —Pbtiinias, Piilo\ Drummondi, and Anb- 

MosB JAPONiCA ALBA (Honorina Jobert).—Prom Either J. 
Martin, Lyndhurst, Hing^hury-road, Rrdio(?toa, Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Beautiful flowere, th’ Phlox Drummondi behig espe¬ 
cially fine. 


21 VARiFO’iFS OF Oactus Dafilias.— From Mrs. F. L. 
f^arslake, Daracoml>e, Newton Abbot; “ Lily rubro Vitta- 
turn, grown in an open border. Solanum jasminoides is 
ver}' lovelv j'ost now, covering a south wall, and a mass of 
l»loom. The Dahlias are grown by themselves in good 
soil, but not thinned at all, as I think the smaller flowers, 
though perhaps cot fit for exhibition, are much more 
graceful for decoration.’* 

Cactits Dafflfas and Pkntstbmons.— From W. Burdett, 
Hill Cottage, Northrepps, Norfolk: "The Dahlias are 
Britannia, Capstan, Mary Service, Arachne, Stella, Prim¬ 
rose Dame, Starfish, Fusilier, The Queen, Mrs. Wilson 
Noble, Dr. Jameson, Alfred Vosey, Mrs BanneU, J. H. 
Roach, F)arl of Pembroke, Mahala Sherriff, and Kingfisher. 
The Pentstemons are seedlings.” 

A good ORiortment of Dahlia*. 

Rosrs, BTC.— Prom Miss W. Venables, St. Boniface, Lin- 
c'llii: “ A bunch of Aiister Stella Grev Rosebuds, mixed 
with Honeysuckle and C'lematis Vitolba, William Allen 
Ki.^bardson Rose and buds, and Uarpalium blossoms. 
All grown in a small, smoky, wind-swept garden in L’n- 
coin ” 

Pktunias and GAit.LARDiAS — Pfom M L MacLulieh, The 
Rectory, Tuam : “ They were grown in the open air My 
garden is on a slope facing south-west, sheltered on north 
and east, but very much exposed to our prevailing west 
wind.” 

Drlpfffnfum, Gti'Ropiifla, and Astkr Acris.— Prom Geo. 
Doolan, Gardens, Cappoquin, Ireland : “ The Delphiniums 
were sown early in April, are bloomin t freely now. G 3 pso- 
phila and Asters from herbat'eoiis border.” 

SiNOLB AND DOUBLB BROONFAS, LFLIUMS, AND TaCSONFA 
—Prom Miss Hissey, Warren Tower, Caversham, Reading : 
“Grown in greenhouse ; also white Asters grown out-of- 
doors.” 

Cactus Daffliab, ktc.— From Chas. Moule, Hawthorne 
Bush, Bewdley. 


Wt offer each weeky cut prizes^ htt^ a volume oj 
the “ English Flower Garden” Snd, Mise 
Jekyirs “ Wood and Garden” and Srd^ 
Dean Holt'.% “ Our Gardens” for the most 
hunUiJid open-air flowers oJ the week sent 
to us. Where the chosen kind is sent 
by more than one reader^ condition and even 
careful packing iiill be taken into account. 
Flowers should he sent when they are in their best 
and freshest state^ and it does not matter on what 
day they are sent except Friday or Saturday. 
The prizejt will be. announced *n the paper oj the 
following toeek. Not more than three kinds should 
he senty cus the object is not variety so much as the 
mast distinct and fairest oj the ffoioers of the open- 
air garden. The name of the Jlower should be 
attached^ and notes as to culture^ places ete.^ oj 
uncommon plants will be welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.— The essen 
tiol thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some matejffaT'u^ch wiUJt^QI^the 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestlons.—Querist and annoen are inserted in 
aARDHNiNo/ree ofeharae if eorrespondents follow the rules 
here laid doumfor thnr midanee. All communications 
for insertion should be eUarlu and coneisety written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor qf 
OARDRNTNa, S7, Southampton - street. Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLisHBR. The name atul address of the under are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. If nanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspotidents should bear 
In mind that, as Gardb.nfns has to be unt to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
wmmunication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oj such as eannot 
well be elassifi^, will be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
cblige us by advising, a* far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that uveral 
answers to the same que.dion may often be very useful, and 
thou who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Corre.swiulents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDBMma should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querlata.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to su replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are ptU into their respective departments. Answers 
eannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as twssible in dealing 
with them. 

To the /(Meowing queries briej revlies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

i:t03-Teooma oapreolata (A. B).—This is a 
native of the southern parts of North America, and is 
hardy in all but the coldest parts of Kogland. It is com¬ 
monly grown as a greenhouse climlier, hut it succeeds 



against a warm wail. It has heart-bhaped leaves, ending 
in curly Vi^e-like tendrils; the flowers, of a true trumpet 
shape, are large, reddish yellow, and come not in clusters, 
but singly. In a sheltered spot against a sunny wall it 
is almost an evergreen. 

1301—Dessert Apples for exhibition (G. G. H.) 
—In making a small selection of Apples for exhibition, 
something depends on the time of year required. As, for 
instance, for a late July or August show none would be 
better than Irish Peach, l^ady Sudeley, Beauty of Bath, 
and Red Quarrenden. But for the autumn, w hen, besides 
beauty, cleanness, and evenness, good flavour is looked 
for, none are better than King of the Pippins, Blenheim 
Pippin (not large), Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Ribston 
Pippin. Adam's Pearmain and Rosemary Russet are other 
good varieties. For the first selection there may be 
added Red Juneating and Cardinal or Peter the Great. 

1305— Passlon-flowerri^^-j-—We can add little in re¬ 
lation to >our Paeeifiora to what has bren previously said. 
It is not possible to determine variety from the shoots 
and leaves sent, so many have similar foliage. Very 
likely it is one of the greenhouse varieties, of which 
there are many, whilst of fairly hardy ones there are but 
two or three. The best outdoor variety is cmrulea, the 
flowers blue in colour, but even that is often killed to the 
ground in severe winters unless protected. 

1306- Heatlnfir small greenhouse {Midlothian), 
—We cannot well advise you as to any special form of oU 
or other lamp or stove for heating. For thoee vou must 
consult our advertising columns, where you will see two 
or three mentioned. You may also gain such special in¬ 
formation as you need from some trader whose specisl 


function it is to supply objecta of th'is nature. Bjt we 
advise you that any description of lamp or stove the com¬ 
bustion of which takes place in the greenhouse is injuri¬ 
ous, not only because the flame consumes oxygen, but 
also because carbonic acid gas is largely emitted, and with 
it objectionable fumee, also smoke and dust. In all cases, 
whilst the lamp or stove or the hot-water piping it may 
heat should be in the house, the combustion should taka 

E lace externally. A stove that has pipes attached and 
I fixed in the wall, so that the flame is external, is best. 

1307— Fraudulent exhibiting (n. 3f.).—it is 
contrary to our rule to reply to questions by post, but we 
have sent you a card, as your case is a prewing one. The 
practice complained of on the part of one of your Club 
Flower Show competitors is a very vicious one, and should 
be everywhere severely repressed. It may be common 

E raotice to exhibit in competition products that the exhi- 
[tor has not grown in a certain class of shows, but it is 
not so with good shows. We believe, as in your case, 
rules univer^ly discountenance the practice, and where 
found to be so, ruthless disqualiflcatioo at once is the best 
remedy, as it acts upon the fears of dishonest competi¬ 
tors, compelling them in the future to act fairly, whilst it 
is the only protection given to honeet exhibitors, who will 
exhibit only whit they have grown. Better abcIUh a show 
altogether than to let it act as a premium on flagra t dis¬ 
honesty. 

1308-Primula florlbunda (A. M. C).—You 
should give your potted plants of Primula florlbunda a 
shift into others just one size larger at once, giving plenty 
of drainage, and a compMt of turfy loam, leaf-soil well 
decayed, and some sharp sanl. Get the plante in hox s 
into small pots singly, or perhaps better put three into a 
5-iacb pot if preferred, and you have plenty. Pla'ie all 
the plants into the greenhouse or a frame at once, and 
they will soon begin to bloom. Water spariagly, but still 
give euough. If there he in the pots ample drainage there 
will he none stagnant. You may safely repot your Clivia 
at once, using similir compost to that named, and J lat 
cover the roots. Pot firmly, removing the old drainaga 
first, and giviog fresh in plenty. 

1309 -Various CSofor^—if you can add several inches 
of soil to your Rose border without materially covering 
the stems of the Roees, you may do so without doing 
harm. It is when the stems are deeply covered that hsmi 
is d me But lifting and replanting a little higher may b . 
after all the best course, even though some extra trouble 
is needful. Four-year-old Hollyhock piaute we should 
have thought to be quite exhausted, and eaten up with 
fungus You seem to nave happier surroundings. But 
you risk something in lifting such old plants. It is far 
better to raise a few from seed every year, and thus 
always have strong young plants. You may plant a Vine 
outdoors the moment the leaves fall, as the wood is ripe. 
The stem should be cut very hard back iu March to cause 
strong rods to push up. A border 4 feet by 3 feet wide 
is ample for the first year, and it can be extended gradu¬ 
ally as needed. Few Grapes, especially black, ever ripsn 
well outdoors, especially on a west wall. You had better 
get the Black Cluster or Parsley-leaved. 

1310-Rhas Ootlnns and Pernettya8(.9. W.F}— 
Rhus Cottnus usually does very well in ordinary loamy soil, 
but all the same thrives beat where some of a peaty aature 
is added. As yours is a hard, strong loam, some addition 
of peaty soli seems to he very desirab'e Pernettyas cer¬ 
tainly like a bogg}' peat best. We should not expect that 
the plant wouldf be of much service for cover unless it did 
well, and whether it would do so in your garden we can¬ 
not eay. Very likely a liberal addition of leaf-soil would 
greatly help to make these shrubs grow, if you cau 
give it. 

1.311 -Nastartloms falling to grow (J. B ) — 
We should ae» ime that because Nasturtiums grew so well 
against your wall tor three years, and since but feebly, 
the soil needed change, the earlier crops having taken 
out of it the food these plants need. Remove G inches of 
the soil in depth and 12 inches in width. Place fresh soil in 
its place, well fork it in with the other soil, then in the 
spring sow seeds. Get fresh seed for that purpose. 

1312 -Flowering hedge-plant {J. C. K.) —You 
cannot have a better, stronger, or more beautiful hedge- 
plant than a Rosa rugosa. This floe single Rose is ever¬ 
green, Idooms beautitullv in the summer, and carries large 
hipe, very red In colour and very handsome In the 
autumn and winter. Plants of this Rose are cheap. Some 
produce mageiita-coloured single flowers, some white 
ones. The growths are very spiny. They bear hard 
cutting in with a knlfs when the hedge becomes too wide. 
To do this Rose well the ground, 2 feet wide, should be 
deeply dug, wsll raanureo^, and cleaned. Planting may 
be done in a few weeks. The cheapeet hedm-plaot is 
Mahonia Aquifolia, flowers vellow, berries black. Another 
good hedge-plant is Berberis dulcis, very spiny, and very 
pretty both In bloom and in fruit This is not evergreen. 

1313— Peaoh-leaves and spider (Mrs. c. B.) — 
Judging by the sample leaves from your Peach-tree under 
gloss sent it is very evident that they are ver>' badly 
infested with both red-spider and thnps, very minute 
insects. They suck the juice from the leaves. Ver)’ likely 
vour tree being under glass with its roots inside is suffer¬ 
ing from drjmess. You should give the tree very hard 
svringings each evening, shutting the house up close, and 
the roots occasional good saturatings with water. When 
the leaves fall have them carefully collected and burned. 
Then, if you will get 1 lb. of commercial potash, and the 
same quantity of caustic soda, and dissolve these ia 
10 gallons of water, giving the tree, when all the leaves 
have fallen, good eytinging, that hould thoroughly 
cleanse it. 

1314— HorfleradlBh as a weed (M. V. H.).—The 
Horseradish is with you a bad case certainly. There is no 
remedy so effectual as opening a trench 2 feet deep at one 
end of a garden quarter, and then going over the nound 
trench by trench, and getting out every piece carenilly to 
that depth, adding to the bottom of each trench a good 
dressing of salt. The work should he done at onoe, whilst 
the leaves are on, as every piece is then better seen. Later, 
should anv leaves present themselves, they should be 
immediately cut off with a sharp hoe, as in that way bv 
keeping down leaves, the roots will eventually die. W’ith 
80 had a case very drastic measures are needful, and what 
we have intimated is such. Besides the trenching will 
repay you o\ er and o\^r hi bettsr|Crope. 
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1315— Bulbs In pots (Rathmin€s).—yfh.^n bulbs of 
the deecriptiODB named, Daffodile and Tulips, have been 
((town aod flowered in pots once, they become much 
weakened, and would eiill in the same pots or shifted into 
others give but poor flowers, if any. The same bulbs 
planted In good soil outdoors will give good flowers for 
several years, because thev have ample root-room. You 
may plant your pot bulbs in clumps of three or four out¬ 
doors, and thus give them a chance to become stronger, 
and buy new ones for potting. That is a common course. 
Market-growers, however, of these flowers under glass 
commonly throw the bulbs away after once flowering, as 
useless. 

1316— Oeteraoh ofllclnallB (X. Y. Z .) -This is a 
v(ry interesting dwerf species, and looks well in a nice¬ 


sized ciumn. It requires rather a dry position, open to 
the sun and wind. 

1317— Rlpenins outdoor Tomatoes (Ra'na- 
earron). —If your outdoor Tomatoes are {^rowing on a 
wall, }’ou can give them shelter with the tud of mate or 
canvas coverings at night, and thus prolong their chances 
of ripening some two or three weeks. If they be trained 
upright to stakes quite in the open, it would be more 
difficult to give them any protection from frosts. Fruits 
that show &e least tinge of colour, will, when gathered 
aod put into a warm greenhouse or room, usually ripen 
very well, but still will not give the same flavour that 
fruits ripened on the plant will. You could, so soon as 
frost is imminent, pull the plants up and hang them up in 
a dry room or other warm place, and let them in that way 
flnish what fruits they will. Green fruits make a nice 
pickle, and we have tasted delicious preserve made from 
them, flavoured with Tjsmon aod ginger. 

1318— Destroylnsr Bqulsetum Mmw//). — The 
Horsetail weed is one of the very worst pests we can have 
in cultivated ground. It wUl send roots down some 6 feet 
in depth. There is really no means of entirely eradicating 
it, beyond constantly keeping it cut off so soon as it 
appears above ground. When no foliage or above ground 
growth is permitted the roots eventually die. It is the 
same with all these rooting weeds—Convolvulus, Thistle, 
Dock, eta—and all gardeners know that except where it 
may be possible to trench ground deep, and have every 
portion of root found carefully picked out, that there is 
no other way of keeping it down but in constantly cutting 
it off \dth a sharp hoe. This Equisetum specially thrives 
in sour wet soil. A good dressing of salt on it may help 
to destroy it; also give a dressing of lime. 

1319— Transplanting evergreens (RaineUon). 
—If you have had ample rains and your soil is nicely moist, 
you may commence to transplant the various evergreen 
shrubs named at once, or certainly early in October. But 
if the soil be dry, best defer the lifting for a week or two. 
But the transplanting should not be left too late, as rather 
than doing the work in cold or wet weather. It is better to 
leave It until March. Do it now for preference, and with 
great care. We cannot tell what is the matter with your 
Pear-tree by seeing a fruit, but If the fruit be poor. It is 
probable that the tree-roots have gone too deep into sour 
soil, and they want to be lifted and brought nearer the 
surface, and into good soil. If the tree is too old for that 
to be done, then ^ve it some half-decayed stable-manure, 
lightly forked in. 

1320— Split Grapes (H. D. n. C.).—Your bunch of 
Grapes being put loose in a box reached us in an almost 
unrecognisable condition. Few persons in sending fruits, 
Tomatoes, or other soft things through the post, seem to 
realise how important it is toey be carefully and flrmly 

S acked in the boxes. It seems evident from your descrip- 
ion of treatment that in giving the Vines such totally 
unfit manure as blood, and in over-watering, an 
excess of sap has been generated, and that has burst the 
tender skins. Berries as they colour want plenty of light 
and air, also rather a slackening of watering as the skins 
become tender, and some pinching of the shoots, as exces¬ 
sive wood and leaf growth generalites excessive sap action. 
Water less and ventilate more. 

1321— Pruning Rhododendrons (A. M. If.).— 
Rhododendrons that are scrag^ or leggy in appearance 
can usually be improved by cutting back long bare stems 
with a knife. This may be done in March as new shoots 
are soon produced But still very much depends on soil 
and general growth. If, besides being leggy, the shrubs 
make robust growth, they will bear cutting back readily, 
but if they make poor, weak growth it is very evident that 
the soil is poor and some manure is needed. No doubt if 
you can cut the olants hard back, so as to induce strong 
shoots to form, that good bloom buds would soon follow. 
In any case a mulch of half-decayed manure will do them 
great good. 

1322-Root-pruning old trees (M. E. B. U.).— 
Old trees are dittieult to root-prune, but when the work is 
done, a trench 2 feet wide and as deep should be opened 
all round the tree at 5 feet from the stem, then the tree 
should be grubbed under and any strong downward roots 
neatly severed. New soil should then be filled in the 


trench aod well thrust under the tree, new roots will then 
be formed aod new life given to it. This work should be 
done so soon as the leaves fall, as then new roots are 
formed before bard weather sets In. Starved trees will 
benefit by giving a top-dresnng of manure. 

1323— Fruit-trees on wall iChristabd).—AB your 
fruit-trees on a south wall have not fruited for several 
years, we should think they have produced coarse, deep 
roots, and that the best remedy would be, so soon as the 
leaves fall, to open a trench round each tree, 4 feet from 
the stem, to remove all top soil, aod carefully lift and 
preserve the roots. Have the trees unnailed first, then 
lift them clean out, trim the roots neatly, shortening 
back any very strong ones, and covering them up with 
wet litter. Then remove the old soil, replace with fresh, 
replant the trees carefully, and not deep. 
Give them a good watering if needed, aod 
secure them very loosely to the wall until 
the soil has well settled down. Then nail 
them as before. If you prefer to get new 
trees you must then entirely remake the 
border, as they would not thrive in the 
old soil. A good Pear is Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, good Peaches are Amsden June, 
early, and Royal George, later; and a 
Plum, Transparent Gage. You had better 
leave your Belladonna Lilies where they 
are, and cover them for the winter with a 
ridge or mound of ashes or Oocoa-flbre- 
refuse. 

I32<i -Fungus on Arabls (J. C.). 
—There is no doubt but that the tiny 
white spots seen on the leaves of your 
Rock Cress are of the fungus you name. 
We should advise picking the leaves off, 
then, first giving the plants a damping 
with a soluUon of soft-soap, densely dust 
them with sulphur. It is an unusual 
attack, as the Arabis is one of the hardiest 
and healthiest of plants. If you find 
that the fungus spreads and is doing your 
plants harm, it may be wise to pull and 
destroy them absolutely, not introducing 
a fresh stock for a couple of years. But the fungus should 
yield to the sulphur dreesing. 

1325— Moss protection {F. Z>.).—Plants that need 
some protection from frost during the winter will be all 
the better for a partial covering with Sphagnum Moss, 
but we do not at all assume that Lilium candidum wants 
anv such protection, as the roots are quite hardy. If any¬ 
thing were placed about the plants it should be a little 
fine or old pot soil. The Moss would not prove useful as a 
manure, only as a protector. Mulches of short manure are 
always helpful to most garden plants. 

1326- Blighted Clematis (Bee;.-We cannot tell 
what the meteorological conditions of your Irish home arc, 
but they should not be unfavourable to Clematises. It 
seems probable that your plant has sent its roots down 
deep into some sour or poor soil, and hence the indifferent 
nature of growth and fiowers presented later. Plants that 
have the roots in poor soil soon fall a prey to aphis and 
other insects. Could you not in November, after the 
shoots have been hard cutback, open a trench round your 
plant some 3 feet away, then take off the top soil, lift the 
roots entirely, add some fresh soil, and replant, keeping 
the roots near the surface, adding a top-dressing of 
manure after planting. That treatment should soon 
infuse new life and vigour into the plant. 

1327— Fruit-trees for walls {Treinaim)—You 
may safely plant two trees in a space of 21 feet long, as 
that will give ample head room for many years. On the 
pilasters, which, we assume, divide the panels of the wall, 
you can plant a couple of cordon Pears of good kinds, such 
as Marie Louise, Louise Bonne, or Doyenne du Comice. 
Apricots may be Shipley and Moor Park. Nectarines— 
Early Rivers, Lord Napier, and Violetto Hative. Peaches 
Male’s Early, Groe Miraonne, Royal George, and Princess 
of Wales. These for the south wall. Do not over-enrich 
the soil, and make the border pretty firm. Good Pears 
are those named above. Souvenir du Oongi^s, Beunc 
Diel, Beurr^ Mance, and Eastor Beurr^. Good Plume- 
Rivers' Etrly, Czar, Victoria, Monarch, and Grand Duke, 
kitchens, and Early Transparent, Braby’s Gage, Jefferson, 
and Coe’s Golden Drop for dessert Plums. Planting 
should be done in October. 

1328- Planting Tew-hedge (J. F.).—Provided 
your Yews have not suffered from the dry season, are in 
good condition, and have good clusters of fibrous roots, 
which they should have, there is no reason why you should 
not proceed to plant them on the elevated position named 
at once. But if the soil is very dry, better wadt a week 
or two longer. If the soil be fairly moist, go on planting 
now. The soil, being thus raised, is, of course, deep. Do 
not plant immediately dose to the wall. You should have 
fully 6 inches of soil between the wall and the trench. As 
the Yews g^ow they will come out even with the face of 
the wall, and that is, we presume, what you desire. If the 
weather should continue dry, an occasional watering will 
do good, but on that matter you must exercise your own 
Judgment. Any manure added should be old decayed 
matter, not fresh. But if the soil has been deeply moved 
very little manure is needed for years. 

1329- Oaltlvatlng Blackberries (Reader).—The 
best of all Blackberries tor cultivation is the Parsley-leaved 
or Rubus laciniatus. That has fine black fruit that ripens 
a month earlier than common wild ones do. Then you 
may get some berries of any really fine-fruited wild one, 
aod, mixing these with dry sand, keep them all the winter. 
Then, rubbing It all well up, sow in April next thinly in 
drills 2 feet apart in the open ground, and thus get plenty 
of plants. iVilson Junior and Kittatinny, both Ameri¬ 
can i, are good ones, but need deep, rich, holding soil. 
Groind for Blackberries should be trenched, cleaned, and 
well manured, the plants put out in clumps of three, 
6 feet apart each way, and either trained flatwise on wire 
trellises, or be tied up loosely to stout poles, the old and 
worn wood being cut away each winter. They like a 
mulch of manure. Planting may be done in the autumn. 
You should be able to purchase plants of the named 
varieties from any good fruit nurseryman. 

1330— DafTodlls In pots (Taurus).—U would be 
very much better were you to stand your bulbs now in 
pots outdoors on a hard gravel, ash, or brick floor, 
or filling th>Be on some boards, to keep worms 



Scaly Fern (Ccterach officinalis). 


from entering the pots. Then cover them up fully 
3 inches over the tops with sifted ashes or Cocoa-nut-flbre- 
refuse. In that way the soil and bulbs are kept suffi¬ 
ciently moist. If stood in your coach-house, os you me n- 
tiOD, they may not get sufficient moisture. But if you dn 
stand them there cover them up as advised, as, should 
light get access to them, the tops of the bulbs push 
growth before the roots do, and it is the very' reverse that 
It is desired to secure. IVhen taken out from the covering 
after several weeks the pots should be half filled with 
roots, an'f the bulbs have speared about an inch. 

1331- Plants for greenhouse 

We assume from your description that your greenhouse 
conservatory his a centre path, with staging for plants 
each side. To cover the soil beneath the string you 
should get a few rough boulder stones, and fix them be¬ 
neath the staging to face to the path. Then put in amongst 
them some coarse peat and turfy loam, and on that some 
finer soil containing plenty of sand. On this plant Rex or 
large-leaved Begonias, Tradescantia zebrina, Selaginella or 
greenhouse Mosses, also any hardy or semi-hardy Ferns. 
All this would in time grow into a thick mass, and remain 
so for years. Of pot plants so much depends on the nature 
of the warmth given. Oamellias, Azaleas, Genistas, 
Chinese Primroses, Cyclamen, various bulbs in pots, and 
similar things give flower in warmth, as also do Chrysan¬ 
themums and Zonal "Geraniums." Of foliage plants, 
green and variegated Aspidistras, India-rubber-plants, 
cool I'dlms, and Kerns, such as Maidenhair, Asplenium 
bulbiferum, Pteris tremula—indeed, scores of varieties 
will do well for your purpose. 

1332- Outtinff greenhouse flowers (Abridge).- 
To have plants to produce flowers tor cutting during the 
ensuing winter, it is needful to have them strong and well 
established in pots, or bulbs, potted up and rooting to bear 
gentle forcing later. You need for winter cutting late 
Chrysanthemums, Cyclamens, from seed sown a year ago ; 
Zonal " Geraniums," sturdy plants, well exposed to the 
light during the summer outdoors, and kept pinched till 
the end of August; Tree or winter-blooming and 
Marguerite Carnations, well established in pots, and which 
need warmth ; Roman Hyacinths, white, and Polyanthus, 
and Trumpet, as well as Pheasant-eyed Daffodils now 
potted, also double white Chinese Primulas, Camellias, 
Azaleas, Deutzias, Genistas. Tea Roses, in large pots, etc. 
But all these things can be had in bloom during the winter 
only where great preparation has been mode and there is 
a good warmth. 

1333- FeedlUfir pot-plants (Xomce). — Liquid- 
manure made from guano, or any of the compound fertili¬ 
sers sold by seedsmen and others, is not necessarily un¬ 
pleasant if made in a tub and stood outdoors, using about 
1 lb. weight of these fertilisers to 10 gallons of water, and 
allowing them to thoroughly dissolve and settle. Still, 
some unpleasant (ffluvia may be emitted. But you may 
employ them as you name, giving the surface soil of a 

f >Iant in a fl inch pot a thimbleful once a fortnight, or 
esser or larger plants in proportion. The manure should 
be placed thinly over the surface, and be just scratched 
into the soil. Then each watering will dissolve some, and 
the plants be benefited without causing a smelL Nitrate 
of soda should not be given alone. Mixed or compound 
manures as sold for plants are the best, as these contain 
more elements. 

1334— Paeonia albiflora (H. .V.).-One of the most 
exquisite of all the single Chinese Pteonies is the one bear¬ 
ing the above name and producing handsome blossoms of 
pure white, slightlv cupped in form, and having a tuft of 
golden anthers. This extremely beautiful and chaste form 



Single PifiOiiia albiflora. 


has flowered freely in the hardy plant department at Kew, 
where some strong clumps of it carried from twelve to 
twenty blossoms on strong stems. 

13:35— Gardener’s labour (Arbery—We certainly 
think, provided you do not put upon a gardener other 
duties than those mentioned in your note, that one indus¬ 
trious man on 30s. per week should undertake your garden 
very well. Of course, to manage fruit-houses for forcing 
you must not expect to pick up a man in the street. A 
man who would undertake work of that kind successfully 
must have had some ten or twelve years’ experience in 
similar work, and if it be needful to secure a good man, 
better give him a little more money. There may be tiroes 
«hen some extra labour is needed, such as making Vine 
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or Peach or other fruft borders, or heavy tree planting, or 
eimilar work, and th<a should not be refused. So very 
much depends on the nature of the requirements, and 
the exacting form of the work, for glass-work demands 
constant, almost hourly, supervision. 

1336- Fairy rings on a lawn {J. (?.).—These 
rings are the product of a fungus that sends its roots or 
mycelium out each year into fresh soil, and as the old 
roots or mycelium die they become converted into plant 
food, on which the roots of the Grass feed, hence the rich 
greenness seen marking the annual expansion of the 
rings. It is needful to kill the fungus, but we have not 
heard of any attempt to do so. Possibly a very liberal 
application of strong lime or soot-water in the spring, just 
as the iuntruB is making new growth, may do so. Or it 
may he advisable to lift up the turf 12 inches wide all 
round the outer side of the present rings, remove a few 
inches of the top soil, then put in lime freely, or give a 
watering with the Bordeaux-raixture, sulphate of copper, 
and lime, replacing the soil and the turf. If you adopt 
any of these measures we shall be glad to learn the 
results. 

1337— Planting Beeoh-hedge iM. G'.).—In under¬ 
taking this work, hrsl have the ground where the hedge 
is to be planted trenched fully 2 feet wide and well 
cleaned, adding some old decayed manure. You can throw 
out the top soil, 12 inches deep, on to one side the whole 
length, then well break np and manure the bottom, re¬ 
turning the top soil, and giving that a little manure also. 
The Beeches should be now fully 4 feet to 5 feet in height, 
and be planted in two rows, 12 inches apart, and angled 
—that is, one Beech coming opposite the space between 
two in the other row. The great thing after planting and 
well treading the soil is to keep the side growths cut in 
with a knife, encouraging the tops until the hedge is, say, 
10 feet or 12 feet high, when the tops should be stopped, 
and the sides kept hard trimmed every year. 

133«-Strawberry plants felling to fruit 
{J. n. G. IE.).—As your Strawberry plante. Royal Sove¬ 
reign, Latest of All, and Sir J. Paxton, seem to do so well 
and flower well, we must infer that this bloom either 
sulTers from late epring frosts at Abbeyleix, or else the 
atmosphere ie too humid, or that for some reason or other, 
as to which we have no knowledge, the flowers are defi¬ 
cient in pollen, and do not become fertilised. If you feel 
assured that frost does them no harm, then try the effect 
of artificial fertilising by tying two or three rabbits' tails 
together, and with these, in nnd-day when the flowers are 
fully expanded, touch over each flower gentlv, as that may 
prove very helpful 

)339 -Shrubbery border ('fr' B. P ).—Vfe think 
the trenching of the front of your tree and shrub border, 

I he roots from the i-hrubs eating up everything else, and 
planting the front with herbaceous plants, would be suc¬ 
cessful for one season only, as in a year the newly moved 
and manured ground would become choked with roots, 
and the shrubs would make stronger growth than ever. 
Plant here and bhere, just to give an irregular face to the 
l>order, such flowering ehrulis as Kalmias, Azaleas, For- 
sythlas, Ribes eanguinca, Deiitzias, Weigelae, Olearias, 
Aucubas to berry, and such things, also materially widen¬ 
ing vour turf margin. Do not plant on the turf, as that 
will hinder the use of the iawri niower. You can keep 
shrubs ID check with a knife, as all will bear pruning. 

1310-Fllllug wlndow-boxea (Blanch^l—You 
may take tops, from 4 inches to ^ inches In length, from 
your “Geraniuma” They should have a clean base, cut 
close under a leaf joint, and the two lower leaves should 
be cut away before sett i ng them. Do that in 5 inch pots, 
\vell drained, and filled wiih sandy eoil, putting ten cut¬ 
tings into a pot. Stand these inside a south window, and 
water t hem occasionally. Eirly in October you may lift 
the plants carefully, put each one into a rather small pot, 
with sandy soil^ wat6r it, and keep m best you can in a 
light, warm, airy room. Give the boxes a good cleaning, 
then fill with fresh soil, then plant two or three email 
shrubs or conifers in each, some double Daisies, and Prim¬ 
roses, with first, If you have them, some bulbs of any 
small description. Silene pendula, Forget-me-not, Violas, 
Pansi^ Aubrietias, all make proper winter plants. 

1341— I^lvet-hedge border (Petunia).—it you 
trench and well manure the 2-ft. Privet-hedge border now, 
and plant with bulbs, you may get a good wow of flowers 
next year, but the Privet roots wiU soon eat up the border, 
aud the flowers will starve. You wUl find the Privet to 
make almost luxuriant growth, and you will have to use 
the knife freely. That, indeed, may be done before the 
trenching begins, ae it would enable the work to be all 
the better performed. As It is, we fear you will find the 
eoil a mass of roots. Your Petunias need to bo kept from 
frost, and in ample light during the winter. A tempera- 
tu^re ranging from 40 degs. to 60dego. wUl do them weU. 
They are not good winter bloomers, and if far from the 
light get lejfgy or drawn. You may strike tops from them 
as cuttings in the spring. Some of the plants will make 
good pot specimens next summer. 

1342— Various (JTmaX—Aspidistras do not bloom in 
the same way that most ordinary plants do. They, when 
fairly aged, will produce some email greenish-yellow 
flow'ere close on the surface of the eoil, and it has occa¬ 
sionally been found through some accidental fertilisation 
that seeds have resulted. You may get such flowers when 
your plant is large. We never heard of Stephanotie seed¬ 
ing or being so raised. The plante are ueualiy propagated 
by means of cuttings put under a beU-glase in goodheat, 
or wee by means of layers. The plante need a strong heat 
in vrinter, but will do well in a greenhouse in the sum- 
mer. They are terribly subject to attacks of scale or bug, 
and give great trouble In keeping them clean. The Daey- 
lirion blooms so seldom that we nave no plate of It; in¬ 
deed, its bloom is of a spiky nature and comparatively 
colourless. You wIU have to wait probably two or three 
veare before your plant will flower. It is not grown to 
bloom, but as a foliage plant. Generally amateur plant 
growen are impatient to eee plants in bloom. But they 
must do ae professional gardeners who have such superior 
appliances have to do—exercise patience until the plants 
become matured to flower. 


1343— Vonnflr Flfif'tree it le very probable 

that your young Figjiree ie the product of a seed saved 
^ doubt reproduoe its 

kind when It gets old enough to fruit. But that will of 
»*e‘M‘seitv be some time yet, perhaps flrs or six ysars. 
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For that reason it may be best to lift it in November, 
replant It against a warm south wall and train it flatwise, 
BO that it may thus be fit to plant into your house; then 
should it do well. Figs are not grafted, but propagated 
by cuttings, layers, and suckers. In the meantime it will 
be best for you to purchase a strong plant from a nursery 
and plant it in your house, oe it is so much better to do 
that than’to keep the space in the house vacant. 

1344-Oacta8 Dahliaa (A. D. F.).—The following 
Cactus Dahliaa, twelve in number, have been recommended 
tor garden decoration by an eminent grower: Britannia, 
Mary Service, Ebony, Keynes White, Mrs. John Goddard, 
StarSsh, Lucius, E J. Deal, Countess of Lonsdale, Countess 
of Gosford, and Capstan. This list comprises also capital 
show flowers, and throw their flowers well above the 
foliage. 

1315- Oaiuellla8 and A^alea8(/'('ll^* Three 

good Camellias for greenhouse culture are 0. Lavinia 
Maggie, flaked; C. fimbriata, while, and C. reticulata, 
rose, semi-double. Azileas for pole are Deutsche Perle, 
early double white, Madame Vender Cruyeeen, deep rose; 
Roi de Hollande, deep scarlet, and Sigismund Rucker, rosy- 
pink. There are many others mostly good—indeed, the 
selection is a very large one in both kinds of plants 

1316- Saltable manure (Rci/io).-As you say your 
soil is fairly rich, although no evidence that it is so is 
furnished, we should certainly advise a dressing of basic 
slag, an excellent phosphate, at the rate of 4 lb. per rod, 
applied and dug in to well incorporate it in the soil early 
in the winter. As a somewhat metallic manure it is long 
in dissolving, hence should be applied early. If in April or 
May you could top dress and hoe in between young crops 
2 lb. per rod of sulphate of ammonia, great good should 
result if the season be drippy. A good dressing of lime 
may be needed, bub whilst very eflicient for one season, 
it impoverishes later and strong dressings of manure are 
needed to make good the lose. 

1317- Storlns Medlars (K M. E.)-n is best to 
allow Medlars to hang on the trees till early in November 
before gathering, as unless they are fully matured they are 
flavourless and worthless. When gathered it is advisable 
to place them on shelves with the open or eye portion 
downwards, so that if any decay begins it usually com¬ 
mences on the stem, and if that portion be just dipped 
into spirits of wine before putting away it ueualiy saves 
from decay. Of course Medlars are of no edible use until 
mellow or soft. The best flavoured is the small Nottingham. 
The large Dutch is less so, but is for its size often grown for 
market. No doubt the fruits on the sunny side of the tree 
are ready to gather earlier than are those on the shady 
side. 

1318- Plant tubs (/'. R. U. .S'.)-We do not know 
whether any of the horticultural sundries people who 
advertise with us sell tubs for plants, but they do not say 
so. We should prefer getting them made to size needed 
by a local cooper, or if not too large for .l Our purpose, you 
can ueualiy purchase paraflln casks. Have them sawn 
into equal parts, have the rough edges rounded off, some 
holes bored in the bottoms, then use these If preferred 
they can firat have a couple of coats of paint, but with 
these it is advisable to burn out much of the oil in the 
wood by putting into each tub after being cut in two some 
lighted paper or shavim^a, to flame up and let it bUze for 
some three minutes, then turn the tubs over at once, and 
the flames die out. A good washing will do them good 
after that. 

1340— Planting a gra^e ur. M. c.).—One of the 
common faulle in planting a grave garden is putting in it 
too many things, and some much too large. Now on the 
top of a grave, the garden of which is about 3 feet wide 
and is enclosed by a marble edging, something simple 
would be far more pleasing than one of an elaborate kind. 
Thus, mark out in the centre a cross six inches wide and 
plant it with the silvery Sedum glaucum, rather thickly 
dibbled in. Clumps of 1 inch over dibbled in 2 inches 
apart will soon run together. That must be kept quite 
exact in form by pinching, then prick in over all the other 
eoil pieces of Ilerniaria glabra, dense green, forming a 
capital carpet. Plant in cash corner and on each side 
one quite small Yucca recurva or gloriosa, making six 
plants, that would give a pretty winter effect. In the 
summer remove the Sedum and plant either Lobelia com- 
pacta, blue, with small white and red flowered Fuchsias, 
where the Yuccas are, or white Countess of Hopetoun 
Viola. All effect depends on the neatness wiUi which the 
garden is kept. You may plant your garden also, if you 
prefer, with double red Daisies, and white double Prim¬ 
roses in the same form or mixed. But in no case should 
there be but about three forme of plants and so many 
colours. Large things, suah ae Roeee, Abutilons, Gannas, 
Begonias, and so on, should be avoided. A Grass margin 
kept neatly trimmed, not less than a foot wide, would 
look nice round outside the marble edging. 


1350-Vlolets and perennials (Mins R. M. r.).— 
We may not advise you ae to any particular trikler in 
Violets. If you look over our advertisements you will find 
these plants offered, and they can usually be obtained 
cheap and good from any source. Ask for good clumps, 
well preserved, each plant being wrapped separately in 
paper. Put them singly into 6-inuh pots to flower in a 
greenhouse, or else plant them up in good soil in a frame, 
in such a way that the plants are near the glass. Those 
who require many double or single Violets to bloom under 
glass do well to grow their own each year, as then they 
can transplant them with good balls of soil. Plant in a 
frame, 10 inches apart, and give always plenty of air. Very 
few hardy Perennials will bloom if seeds be sown now as 
it is BO late. Plants to flower next year should have been 
strong to plant out now; if you sow almost any perennial 
I or biennial next Mapr, you may have plenty of fine plante 
to flower the following year. 


13.31—Doable and single Violets (Reader).—Yon 
should get your plante of Neapolitan and Russian Violets 
lifted into a frame as soon ae the eoil thev are growing in 
is sufficiently moist to enable the soil to attach itself well 
to the roote. Make up your soil bed in the frame to with¬ 
in 6 inches of the glass, then plant about 10 inches apart, 
watering well, and cutting down close and shading in the 
day for a week. After that give plenty of air. beet 
way to treat the runners is to cut them off near the 
plants, and set them thickly Into eoil la a frame or under 
a handligbt for the winter. Most of them will make roots 
and bs ready to plant out in April. 


1352— Orchid treatment (B. F.).—Your Oncidium 
tigrioum will be all the better if kept in a temperature of 
a^ut 50 degs. for the winter, and then it may be given 
more warmth to help it bloom again next year. During 
the rooting period very gentle waterings or syringings will 
suffice. If the plant shows signs of spotting give rather 
more warmth, but in your case the cooler you can winter 
it the better. Do not expose too much to strong sunshine 
in the summer. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITB. 


Any eommunicfttionr reapectmg pUmt$ or fimUt 
sent to name skouid alioays accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor of Gardihiko iLbOit- 
TRATBD, 37, Southamplon-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—A. B. C —it is a Japanese trrp. 

a Podocarpus.- T. B.—\, The Crested Lady Fern ; 2. A 

bit of the common Hemp.-G. i.—1, Cratmjnis nitida; 

2, The Cockspur Thorn (Cratsegus cordata); 3, Send again ; 

4, Bignonia Jasminoides.- Mrs Grubb .—The flower 

arrived in tar too withered a state for us to identify.- 

W. S., York —It is one of the Continental pole or running 
Beans, named Haricot de Prague marbr6, sometimes used 
as “ snaps," or eaten ehell and all, or cut up like we use 
Scarlet Runners. Our large seedsmen have tried to make 
them popular in England, but so far the public have not 
taken to them. The yellow and speckled colour eeems 
against the sale, and will remain so until the prejudice 
against it is overcome.- Law.—\, Campanula lactiflora ; 

2, Platycodon grand iflorum ; 3, Euphorbia Lathyris. Al¬ 
though this latter may not be absolutely poisonous, we 
should advise it being planted out of the reach of children. 

- G. B., Answer appeared in our issue of 

Sept. 16- Miss Moyers —We believe the Rose to be 

Mile. Jeanne Feron, a climbing Polyantha variety ; pro¬ 
bably one of the large Rose nurserymen would still grow 

it.-A fozie.—Celine Forestier.- T. B.—\, Listrea fllix- 

Mas cristata; 2, Looks like a seedling Hemp.- Silurian. 

—Tagetes pumila- J. T. —1, Adiantum concinnum 

latum; 2, Adiantum formoeum ; 3, Justicia camea; i, 

Sadum Lydium; 5, Pteris serrulata.- S. S. U .—Sea Lyme 

Grass, a native plant.-IT. H., D.—l, Mme. Laurette 

Messmy; 2, Eugene Bcauharnais.- Novice. —1, Sedum 

cameum ; 2, Sedum trifoliatum ; 3, Begonia Socotrana; 4, 
Begonia foliosa; 5, Adiantum Farleyense; 6, Ptecis 

heterophylla. - 0.i>/iotf. — i, Li<iuidambar ; 2, A 

variety of the Valerian.- Mrs Kennedy .—It is, we think, 

not an evergreen, but a young plant of the deciduous 

Cypress-C. P. 0.—The Box Thorn (Lycium).- G. T. 

—1, Nephrolepis davallioides furcaus; 3, Dichygramme 
japonica variegata. The others were too much dried to 
recogniee. 

Names of firalts.—CAas. Jocoft.?—Apples: 1, 
Beauty of Kent; 2, Striped Beaufln ; 3, Not recognised ; 
4, Send better specimen ; 6, Bess Pool. Pears : I, B9urr6 

d’Amanlis; 2, Flemish Beanty.- Bllerslie.—l, RotUn 

upon arrival; 2, Probably Fearn’s Pippin ; 9. Dutch Cod¬ 
ling ; 4, Uawthornden ; 5, Carlisle Coaling ; 6, Hawthorn- 
den.-IF. C. B —1, Adam’s Pearmaiu ; 2, Warner’s King; 

3, Hawthornden ; 4, Not recognised; f), Ijord Derby; 6, 

French Crab.-.s';,cro.—Your Ijox arrived with the 

Apples and numbers all mixed up together.- B. L. C. 

—Large Apple Warner’s King. The other one is Golden 

Spy.-DwnArodI/.—Alfriston,-A. G. T.— l and 2, 

Send when ripe ; 3, Hawthornden ; 4, Rymer.- H.J. T. 

—1 and 5, Impossible to name from such wretched speci¬ 
mens ; 2, Red Aetrachan; 3, Old Nonpareil; -1, Carlisle 

Codling.- H. J. B.—l and 2, Stirling Castle ; 3, Not 

recognised ; 4, Probably Cellini; 5, Marie Louise; 6. Lonise 

Bonne of Jersey.- Mrs. Roberts.—2, Verulam ; 3, Haw- 

thorndeD;8, Norfolk Beaufln.- F. R HcUl.—l, War¬ 
ner’s King; 2, Alfriston.- W. J. Craivfont.—Tear ar¬ 

rived rot^n. Penfold .—Apple not recognised. Pears: 

1, Vicar of Winkfield; 2, Beurre Sterckmann ; 3, Looks 
like Josephine de Mallnes, but should like to see when 

ripe.- Craiy. —1, Yorkshire Beauty ; 2, Red Aetrachan ; 

3, Hawthornden ; 4, Cellini; 5, Blenheim Orange; 6, Not 

recognised.- H. Kimp. —HoUandbury.- Hawksview. 

—2, Send better specimen ; 12, Warner’s King; 117, 
Emperor Alexander; 132, We cannot name from half a 

Pear ; 133, Cellini; 138, Adam’s Pearmain.- C. B. S’.— 

Pear Williams’ Bon Chretien.- W. Gii«on.—1, Alfris¬ 

ton ; 2 and 5, Lord Soffleld ; 6, Grenadier; 7, Hanwell 
Souring.-Apple.-Lady Henniker.—L. Cheesman.— 

1, A very poor Lord Suflield ; 2, Waltham Abbey Seedling ; 
3, Nonpareil; 4, Scarlet Nonpareil. Pears: 1, Hessle ; 

2, Williams’Bon Chretien.-Jtf.—1, Emperor Alexander; 

2, Too poor.- J. L. Hawker.—We are sorry your fruit 

was so deformed as to be absolutely impoeslble to name. 

- R. S. L.—l, Some local kind probably, we do not 

recognise it; 2, Gloria Mundi; 3, Blenheim Pippin; 4, 

OeUinl; 6, Belle Pontoiee.- J Atherton -l, Warner's 

King; 2, Emperor Alexander ; 3, Autumn Bergamot.- 

Pat.—I, Strawberry Pippin ; 2, Adam’s Pearmain.- 

II. Bell.—A, Duchesse d’Angouleme ; B, Beurn' Benofst: 

O, Beurre Clalrgeau.- W. H. S.—l, 2, and 3, Pitmaston 

Duchess. We could make nothing else of them ; there is 
no question about the fruits being the same; 4, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey Panachde; 5, Beurr6 Diel; 6, Louise Bonne 

of Jersey.-F R. T. Fadcii//!?.—Worcester Pearmain. 

- Mr. RusseUc.—l, Old Codiin; 2, Please send when 

ripe ; 3, Beurril* Bachelicr ; 4, Brown Beurrd-.-Cmic- 

ford.—1, Mar6chal de la Cour; 2, Napoleon. Apple is 

Lord Qrosvenor.- Steel.—\, A poor fruit of Fondante 

d’Automne; 2,Souv. du Congr^j; 3, Beurr6 Ranee. Appio 

is Lemon Pippin.- G. Heath .—Irish Peach ; 2, Beauty 

of Kent; 8, Lane’s Prince Albert.- W. P. Jones.—Y 

Winter Hawthornden; 4, Cellini; 6, Waltham Abbey 
Seedling; 11,Belle Pontoise ; others too poor to name. 


Oatalogues received.— Bu/&6.—AnL Roozeo and 
Bon, Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland ; Jas. Carter and 

Co., High Holborn, W.C.- Btdbs and Platds.—T. S. 

Ware, Limited, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham; 
Walli^ and Co., Kilsfleld Garden, Colchester. 

TO OORKSSFONDENTa. 
JSn^ifor.—Wt cannot Insert qusrise tbs answer ^ 
which would neoowarll/ bs an aavertlsemtnt. Ooniolt 
tht oolumoe of out journal devoted te that purpeee. 
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T. TURNER, GT. SUTTON, CHESTER. 


Save 50 per cent, in buyingf Bulbs. Direct Importer. Small quantities at Wholesale Prices. 


XC.OSZ1S. 

standard Boaoa is. 6d. each; 15«. doz.—Annie Wood, 
Abel Carriire, Boule do Neige. Baron de Maynard. Annie 
Alexiefl, Baron Rothschild, Duke of Edinburgh, Celine 
Foreetier, Duke of TecA, Dupuy Jatnain, Firher Holmes, 
Ellso Bolle, General Jacqueminot, Helen Paul, Jean Cherpin, 
H. Jamain, John Hr'pper. Md. O. Luizet, La Rosaler, Md. 
Eugene Verdier, Pride of Waltham, Mrs. J. Ijaing. Jbbn 
Bright, Prince Camille de Rohan, Reynolds Hole, U. Bnmner. 
2s. 6d. eaoll. -Niphctoe and Gloire de Dijon. 

H.P. Roses* 6d each; 5s. doz.—Magna Charts, Ulrich 
Bnmner, Perle dea Blanche, General Jacqueminot, Mrs. J 
Laing, Prince Arthur, Elizabeth Vigeron, Maurice Bemardin. 
Clara Cocbet, Bessie Johnson, Md. I. Perrier, Heinrich 
Bchultheis, Ellse Bolle, Ma.Gabriel Luizet, Perle des Blanche. 
Turner’s Crimson Rambler, !«. 3d. each; I3s doz. 
Teas* 6d. each; Ss. doz.—Marie de Orleans, Reine Marie 
Henrietie. G. Nabonnand, Sour, de la Malmaison, Caroline 
Testout, Clothilda Soupert, Reine Emma de Law China 
Hermoea. 6, 2a 6d. 

Crown Imperials. «. li. Sd.; 12, 2a 

Bly Wonderfol 28.9d. Introdnotory CoUection 
of 138 Bulbs. 

THE FINKST OP EACH CLASS. 

6 BUzed Hyaoiatbs* for pots or beda 
12 Bfized Tulips. 12 Pheasant-eye Narcissus. 
12 ins Hispanioa (the Poor Man's Orchid). 

12 Anemones l Winddowers), in fine mixtures. 

12 Ranunomns, the French variety, large flowering sorta 
12 crocus, in tine mixturea 

12 Soilla ALbirica. lovelv blue, nice for pot or garden, 

12 Wmter Aconites* the earliest spring flower. 

12 tJonauilS sweet scented, bright yellow. 

12 AiHnm neapolitanum, purest white. 

12 Izias (Cape-rt jweis), very pretty. 

This superb Collection of the flnest imported Bulbs, 
the lot for 3a 9d. 

133 Bulbs of 12 TariolicB, and a myriad of colours, for 8a Sd. 

Snowdrops. 

Sinsle, extra large, very flne .. 

„ second size. 

Double* extra large, very flne .. 

„ second size . 


Per 1,000. Per 100. 
;£l 0 0 3 6 

0 17 0 3 0 

1 10 0 3 6 

110 2 6 

The Giant Snowdrop (Galanthus Elwesi), the largest 
of all Snowdrops. The leaves are twice as broad as the 
common Snowdrop, and of a glaucous-green colour. The 
flowers are of pearly whiteness. Extra size flowering roots, 
per doz., 6'1; per 100, Ss. 6d. 1st size roo<B, 50, Is. 2d.; 100, 
2a 3d.; 1,000, 20a 

Fine CoUeotion of Double Tulips. 

so, in 10 named sorta 28. 6d. 

Blue Flaar* blue, vcir pretty, dotible. 

Pseonie. md. Cousinc. violet, very pretty. 

Duo Van Thol* red and yellow. Toumesol. 

Ia Candeur* piuo white, large flower. 

Purpie Crow^ purpliph-red, very showy for beds. 

Rose Blanobe* pure white, very full double, like a Rose 
of 1 he ttneet white, line for beds. 

Rez Rnbrorum* flne scar.et, beautiful when planted 
amongst I>a Candtur. 

Yellow BLose* splendid golden, flne largj double flower. 

10 named sorta 5 of each, for 2a 6d. 50 in all. 

Jonqnlls. 

Large Donblo* sweet scented, bright yellow. Per doa, 
Ip. bd.; 25, 2 h 91.; 50. 5i. 3d ; 100 lOs. 

IpOkrzo Sinzle* sweet scented, bright yellow. Per doz., 4d.; 
•.^5. 6d.; 50. lOd.; 100, la 6d.: 1,000, I2a 

Campornelle* singla bright yellow, good for borders. 
pIHTioz.. 4d.; 25, 6d.; 50, KW.; 100, la 6d.: 1,000,128. 

Major* an improved Campemelle, ilne late-flowering variety. 
Per doa, 6d.: 25, Kd.; 50, la 6d.; 100, !a 6d.; LOCO, 20a 

Narcissus CoUeotion No* 1. 

Six of the Choicest Naixussus in Cultivation for Is. 6d., 
ae follows: 

Bicolor Horsfieldi, one of the largest and moct beauti 
ful of the Daffodils; rich golden-yellow trumpet, with 
white perianth. 

Bioolor Empress* large yellow trumi«t with white peri¬ 
anth. flower of greaz sub^noe. 

Smperor* a splerdid variety, one of the largest of the 
trumpet section, trumpet clear golden-yellow broad flower, 
delicate primrose colour perianth. 

Golden 8pnr» rich golden-vellow, immense trumpet, one 
of the earliest, a grand acquisition. 

Henry Irvinz* immense size, massive trumpet and 
perianth, rich yellow, most perfect flower. 

Stf Wathin* gigantic variety, divisions sulphur cup very 
large, jeilow tinged with orange, the largest of the Incom- 
Mrabilis group. (Firnt-class certificate.) 

This magnificent CoUoction of 6 for Is. 6d.; 12 fer 2 b. 6d. 

Narcissus CoUeotion No* 2. 

Bieolor zrandls (Grandee), perianth pure white, large 
and finely imbricated trumpet, very large, full yellow. The 
finest of the bicolors. 

Barri conspiouus* large broad spreading perianth, 
yellow, broad, short cup, conspicuously edged bright orange- 
scarlet. 

JonanU double* sweet scented. 

Oranze PboeuiZ, large double, white, with rich orange- 
scarlet in cencro. 

Trumpet major* golden-yellow trumpet and petal, free 
for forcing. 

TelemoniUS plenus (Van Sion), double, golden-yellow. 

This Collection 6 for Is.; 12 for Is. 9d.; 21 for 38.; 

48 for 5e. 6d. 

IRIS KAMPFERI (Japanese Iris).—Sale price of these, 
mixed, 12, Is.; 25, Is. 6d.; named, 6, Is.; 12, Is. fid. 

PTBEXHRUUS, Pan^lM, Wallflowers, OaUlopels, Daisies, 
60, Is. fid. 


BULBS FOB XMAS FLOWERING* 


Roman Hyacinths. 

Doz. 

25 

s.d. 

50 
s. d. 

100 

8. d. 

1,000 
s. d. 

size No. 1,11/12 0, .. 

0 10 

1 

fi 

2 9 

5 0 

45 0 

Size No. 2.12/14 a .. 

1 0 

1 

9 

8 3 

6 0 

55 0 

8iz« No. 3,1415 a .. 
Largest there is, 15 o. 

1 3 

2 

3 

4 0 

7 6 

70 0 

and above 

1 6 

2 

9 

5 3 

10 0 

95 0 

Rose. Blue, and 

12 

25 

50 

100 

1,000 

White ItaW. 

8.d. 

s. d. 

B. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

White Italian, flower- 







inK bulbs 

1 0 

1 

9 

3 3 

6 0 

55 0 

Exhibition bulbs 

Blue Romans, flower- 

1 0 

2 

0 

3 6 

6 0 

so 0 

Ing bulbs 

1 0 

2 

0 

3 6 

6 0 

60 0 

Rose or flesh-coloured 
Double deep rose, flne 

1 0 

2 

0 

S 6 

6 0 

50 0 

bulbs. 

1 0 

2 

0 

3 6 

6 0 

50 0 

Allium neapolitanum. 


50 

s.d. 

100 

8. d. 

LOCO 
B. d. 

My price for these flowering bulbs 


1 0 

1 9 

16 0 

Exhibition bulbs, finest obtainable .. 

1 6 

2 fi 

25 0 

Anemones. 


25 

8. d. 

50 
s d. 

100 
s. d. 

1,000 
B. d. 

Anemones Rose de Nice, dbla. 






rose . 


1 

3 

2 3 

4 0 

SS 0 

Anemone fulgens (Scarlet Wind 





48 0 

flower). 


1 

6 

2 9 

5 3 

Single scarlet, French strain .. 

1 

0 

1 9 

3 3 

SO 0 

Froosia roDraota alba. 


50 

8. d. 

100 

8. d. 

1,000 
s. d. 

My price for these flowering bulbs 


1 3 

2 3 

20 0 

Exhibition bulbs, largest there is 


2 0 

3 6 

32 0 

Star of Bethlehem. 


Doz. 

50 

B. d. 

100 
s. d. 

Omithogalum arabicum 




^9d^ 

1 6 

2 6 

Narolssus. 



Doz. 

B. d. 

50 

s.d. 

100 

8.d. 

Double Roman, exhibition bulbs 


. 0 6 

2 3 

4 0 

Constantinople, new double Roman . 

. 1 0 

3 3 

6 0 

Narcissus. 

Doz. 

25 
n. d. 

50 

B. d. 

100 

B. d. 

1.000 
8. d. 

Totus albus. paper-white 
Exhibition bulbs 

fid. 

0 10 

1 6 

2 6 

20 0 

9d. 

1 

3 

2 3 

4 0 

35 0 

Grand Monarque, one of 







finest. 

lOd. 

1 

fi 

2 6 

4 0 

35 0 

Trumpet major .. 
Orange Phoenix (Eggs 
and Bacon) 

9d. 

1 

3 

2 3 

4 0 

35 0 

lOd. 

1 

6 

2 6 

4 0 

85 0 


Snowflakes* 

Ijeucojum (Snowflakes) .. 
Exhibition size . 

50 

8 d. 
..10 
..16 

100 

8. d. 

1 9 

2 6 

1,000 
8. d. 
16 0 
22 6 

Chionodoza. 

50 

100 

1.000 

Only large size imported. 

B.d. 

8. d. 

B. d. 

Chionodoxa Lucilin 

..16 

3 3 

30 0 

Chionodoza BardeDBi^ 

..13 

2 3 

21 0 

Chionodoxa gigantea 

..16 

3 3 

30 0 


Hardy Cyclamen. 

12 

B. d. 

25 

B. d. 

50 

B. d. 

100 

8. d. 

Cyclamen Coum, red 

1 0 

1 0 

3 3 

6 0 

Cyclamen Coam. white 

1 0 

1 9 

3 3 

6 0 

Frltillarla. 

12 

25 

8.d. 

50 

K d. 

100 

B. d. 

Fritillaria armena. 

fid. 

0 10 

1 6 

2 6 

Fritillaria aurea. 

9d. 

1 3 

2 3 

4 0 


50 

100 

l.iWO 

B. d. 

B. d. 

8. d. 

.. 1 0 

1 9 

13 3 

.. 1 6 

2 9 

20 0 

..2 0 

3 6 

32 0 

ass Bulbs. Samples free 
six stamps. 

12 

25 

100 

8.d. 

8 d. 

8. d. 

.. 1 6 

2 9 

10 0 

.20 

3 9 

14 0 


'ihe Giant Snowdrop has larger 
flower than ordinary. 

Size No. 1, nice floweriog bulbs 
Size No. 2, Ist size, large bulbs .. 

Size No. A exhibition bulbs 
Cheapest Uoiue in Trade for first-ol 
to large buyers; othen 

Frenob Imported 

lAHnm ftamHATim 

Good flowering bulbs 
Exhibition size .._.. 

Direct from Bulb Farms. 

Hyacinths, 111 sorts, exhibition bulbs. See Catalogue. 
Selected specially for glasses, selected colours, 12, 4/6; 21, 
Extra large size bulbs for pots, named, 12, 3/6; 24, 6/6. 
Naroissuk all exhibition size. 

Double Jonquils, 13, Is. Sd.; 109, Horsfieldi, 6, Is.; 
12. Is. 9d ; 100, 128. Bulbooodium. 12. Ss. fid. Emperor. 6. 
Is. fid.; 1% 2s. 9d.; 100, 18 b. Trumpet major. 12. 9d.; 25, 
Is. 3d.; 100,49. Emprosa 6, Is fid.; 12. 2 b. Od.; 100,188. Dean 
Herbert, 6. Is. ; 12, Is. 9d.; 100, 12k Golden Spur. 6. Is. fid.; 
12. 2s. 9d.; 100.15s. H. Irvins. 6. Is. fid.: 12. 28. Od.; 100,15s. 
Maximus, 6, Is.; 12, Is. 9d.; 100, 12 b. All for pots or outside. 
Narcissus* all exhibition bulbs. 

Phea.-eye, 25, Is.; 50, Is. fid.; 100, 28. fid.; l.OCO. 17s. fid. 
Campemelle rugulosa, large Campemelle. 25, Is.; 60, Is. 9d.; 
100, 38. Orange Phoenix (Eggs and Bacon), 25, Is. fid.; 50, 
2s. fid.; 100, 4s. fid. Ajax princeps, 25, Is. M ; SO, 2 b. 3d.; 
100, 4s. Gardenia-flowered double white, 25, Is. 3d.; 50. 2 b. ; 
100, 3b. fid. PoeticuB omatus, 25, Is. fid.: 50, 28. Od.: ICO. 5 b. 
Double Inoomparabilis (Butter and Eggs), 12,8d.; 25, Is. 3d.; 
50, 2 b. 3d.; 100, 4 b. Lilium exoelsum, Is. each. 

250,000 Slnzle and Double Tulips. 

Single Tulips, 50 sorts, Single Tulips, 50, in sons. Is. 9d.: 
100 3s. Mixed. 50, Is. 3d.; 100, 2k ; LlJOO, 17s. fid. Cottage 
Mail, Yellow Prince, chrysolora, 25, Is. fid.; 100, Ss. Red, 
white, yellow, violet, or striped. 60, Is. 9d.; 100. 3s. Double, 
SO, in 10 sorts, 2s. fid. Red. white, yellow, violet, or striped, 
25, Is.; 50, Is. 9d.: 100, Ss., or mixed. Toumesol, l^x 
Rubromm, S5, Is. ^; 100, Ss. Yellow Rose, 25, Is.; 50, 
Is 9d.: 100. 3e. fid. 

Spanish Iris (the Poor Man’s Orchid), exhibition bulbs, 
100,9d.; 200,1«. 3d.: 1.000, fis. English Iri^ immense flowers, 
100, 2k fid.; 50, Is. ^ ; 12. 4d. Scilla sibirica. large roots, 50, 
Is. fid.: 100, 2s. fd. Double Snowdrons, 50, 2 b. ; 100, Ss. fid.; 
1,000, 30 b. Single exhibition bulbs. Snowdrops, 50, Is. fid ; 
100, 2 b. fid.; 1,000, 20s. Late Tulipa Gesneriana, 25, Is.; 50 
Is. 9d.: 100. 3 b. Crocus, white, yellow, blue, striped. Is. 100. 

Enzllsh Bulbs, is. ICO. — Narcissus, Daffodils, Iris, 
Jonquils. Snowdrops, Bluebells, Star of Bethlehem, Crocus. 

Narolssus biflorus. 50. is. 3d ; lOO, Ss. Princeps, 
50, Is. 3d.; 100, Ss. Other Bulbs see odv. next week. 

All Carriazo Paid. 


POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 

My Collection of the best Flowerlnz Bulbs 
Imported. 

Dazoraad* yellow, One truss, floe flower. 

Double RomaiL white, yellow cup, handsome flower. 
Early Paper Wnlte* new large-fl^owcriog. great improve¬ 
ment on the old variety, very early, free-flowering. 

Grand Monarque* tme, being grand, large white perianth 
with yellow cup. 

Grand Prime, white, citron cup. largo truss, fine flower. 
States GeneraL white with yellow CUI>, t'ue to nsme, 
flrstrcloBi bulbs, 21 in six sorts. Is. 9J.; 48-for 3s.; os above. 

060 Bulbs-my Special Colleotion-£l Is. 
For Indoor and Outdoor Cultivation. 

12 Fine Named Double and Sinzle Hyaolnths, 

for pots and glasses. 

24 Fine Border Hyaointbs 

5o nuest Double and Sinzle Anemones. 

100 Blu e Crocus, for borders. 

100 White Crocus, for borders. 

100 striped Crocus, for borders, 
loo Yellow Crocus* for borders. 

50 Jonquila for borders. 

24 Border Naroiasus. 

10 Double Daffodils. 

6 Polyanthus named sorts, for pots. 

60 Fine Mlzed Bannnonlus, for borders. 

100 Fine Mlzed Snowdrops* for liordera. 

I Named ^inzle Tmips, of sorts. 

TUUPS, of sorts. 


25 Fine Named Sinzle') 

26 Fine Named Double 
|0 Scilla sibirioa* 


.00 Spanish Iris. 

Half the above quantity, lOs. fid. One-fourth the 
above quantity, Ss. fid. 

Bouquet Narcissus* Bunch-flowered and Polyanthus; 
24, in 6 sorts. Is. 9d.; 48, 3s. (Bee Cat.) Mixed. 50. Is. fid.; 
100 2 b. 9d. 

Named Croouses* is. Sd. lOO: Baron Bruno, blue. 
Mad. Mina, striped. Queen Victoria, white. Golden Yellow ; 
all at Is. 3d. lOO. Crocus King of Yellows, 2s. 100, or 4 colours, 
white, yellow, blue, suiped. Is. 100. 

Enzlish Iris for lar^ flowers.—Extra flne bulbs, 50, 
Is. fid.; 100, 28. fid.; Iris reticulata, A Is. Sd.; Iris KBam^eri, 
Japanese Iris, named, 12, Is. fid. Piuonies, double, mixed, 
6, Is. fid.: uTSs. fid. 

Naroissns Stella* large Tmmpet Daffodils, yellow 
and white, extra bulbs, 50, Is. fid ; 100. 2a. fid.; Princeps, Iriah 
Daffodils, extra biiltk 25. Is. fid.; 100, 4s. Jonquils, s. s., 
100, Is.: major, 25. Is. 3d.; Campemelle, 100, 28. fid.; 50. 
Is. fid.; Cammmelle rugulosa, 25, li. fid ; Jonouils. 100, in 
3 sorts, 28. fid. Narcissus, large bulbs. Grand Soliel d'Or, 25, 
Is.; 50, la. 9d.; 100. 38. Special Offer.—Narcissus maximus, 
larae Daffodil. 12. 28. 

Tulips ringle and double, mixed. 50. Is. fid.; 100, 2 b. fid.; 
Duo Van Thol, scarlet, 50, Is. fid.; La Reine, 50, Is. fid. 
Hyacinths, sinsle and double, mixed, 12. Is. fid.; 100,10s. 
Ixlas, named, 50, in 10 sorts, la. fid.; lOO, 2b 6d ; mixed, 100, 
Is. BciUa Bibirica, blue, 50, Is. fid.; 106, 28. fid. NarciasuB, 
100, iu 10 sorts, 28. fid.; 50, in 10 sorts. Is. fid. Tulip Golden 
Eagle, 25, Is.; 100, 38. fid.; Incomparable Double, 25, Is. fid ; 
ICO, Ss. fid. 

Bulbs* English grown. Is.. 100; 78. fid., l,00a 8Ur of 
Bethlehem. Bluebells, Daffodils, Narcissus biflorus, Hpanish 
Ins, Crocus. 

Is. 6d.» 100; 128. LOOO.— Lent Lilies, Narcissus biflorus, 
Princeps, the Irish Daffodil. Winter Aconites, Ranunculus, 
Ixias, Snowflakes, Jonquils, Butter and Eggs. 

Laurels* s ft., about 6 sorts, 28. fid. doz. Privet ovali- 
folium, 25. Is. fid.; 110, 5 b. ; 21 fc. to 3ft.; larger, 12, Is. fid.; 
lUO, 8e. Macrophylla, flowering Privet, 12, i". fid.: lOO, IQs. 
OrattuguB Pyracanthua (Fire Thom), 6. Is. fid.; 12, 28. fid. ; 
ft. Aucuba japonlca, 28. fid. doz. Box, grten and vatie- 

S ated, 2s. fid. doz. Euonymus, green and variegated, 28. fid. 

oz. Mahonia, nice plants, 29 fid. doz. Thuja Lobbi, 2s. fid. 
doz. Retinospora. ks. fid. doz. 12 Shrubs for garden or 
window-boxes, 28. fid. 12 Oupressus, 2 b. fid. 

Deutzia zraoilis* white, for forcing, nice plants, 6, 
Is. fid.; extra large specimens, 2, Is. fid. Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
self-olimber, 6, la. fid.; extra large, 2, Is. Sd.; 12,6s. Ijonicera 
rariegata (the Japanese Honeysuckle), evergreen climber, 
6, la. fid. ; 12, 28 fid. Jessamine, yellow and white, 12, 
28. fid.; 3 ft. 

Gooseberries, 12, 28. fid. Apple-trees, specimens, 
2 b. fid. each. Pear-trees, specimens, 2 b fid. each. Plum- 
trees, trained, 2 b. each. Apple Cox's Orange Pipran, 2 h. each. 
An extra flne lot of mixed Apples, Is. each. Violets, good 
clumps, 17, Is. fid. 

Wallflowers* lOO, mixed, U. 6d.; 50, Is. Pansie*>, 50, It.fid. 

BULBS ADAPTED FOR BEDDINa 
Special Prices for Larzo Quantities. 

In consideration of the quantities required for planting on 
an extensive scale, the following special prices are quoted, 
but they are only applicable for quantities of not less than 
half the numbers named. 

Hyacinths —Selected large roots in the following distinct 
shades of c jlour :— 

Crimson, Rose, Pure White, Creamy White, Light Blue, 
Dark Blue, and Yellow. 

Each colour separately, per 100, lls. fid. Named Bedding, 
per 100, 178. 

Crocus.— Blu», White, and Striped, large imported bulbs, 
per 1,000, 79. fid. YeUow, per 1,(M, lOs. 

Tulips* Early Flowerlnz 

Per 100. 

Sinzle, ArtUS* scarlet, large flower, ex- s. d. 

celleot. 8 in.2 6 

Chrysolora. deep golden-yellow, 

flne flower, 8 io. 

Colour Cardinal, orimson scar¬ 
let, very effective, 8 in. 

Cottsze Maid* white, shaded 
bright rose 

Crimson Kinz* bright crimson, 
goo<l form, 8 IO. 

Due Von Thol* Scarlet, most 
brilliant colour, 5 in. 

Golden Piinoe* bright yellow, 

sweet scented. 

Keiser Kroon* bright scarlet, 
ed^ed yellow, immense floaer, 


50. 

B. d 
1 6 


5 0 2 9 
5 0 2 9 


..7 9 4 0 

2 6 16 


2 6 16 

6 0 3 6 
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GARDEmj^G ILLUSTRATED, 


October 7, 1899 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 

NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 
FIRM OF A SIMILAR NAME. 



Celebrated 


HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

AND ALL OTliEK 

Dutch, Cape, and Exotic 

BULBS^ & PLANTS. 

Our Deecrip’ivre CATALOGUE of the above, 
containiog Full Cultural Directions and 
particulars as to Free Delivery, will be sent 
pist free on application to our Offices at 
OVERVEKN, near HAARLEM, or to our 
Croneral Agents— 

Messrs. MERTENS& GO., 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 


<THE BEST HOUSE ) 

FOR BEST GOODS.C 


DOBIES BULBS 


/ are again the \ 

j BEST VALUE \ 

of the Season. { 

5 WHAT A CUSTOMER SAYS) 

\ “Received Bulba safely on Saturday.^ 
f The siz? and quality are remarkable; they ; 
y surpaisa my expectations.” 

\ Bewdley, 4th Sept., 1819. / 


^ Please send at once for our s 

{concise LIST) 

\ (the Best Arranged and Most Practical), / 
/ and note the many advantages offered, j 
i iuclnding \ 

> BEST QUALITY, 

MODERATE PRICES, \ 
\ FREE PACKAGES, < 

\ FREE DELIVERY. ( 

i Those who sack the fullest worth of theiri 
3 money will not hesitate to place their order8\ 
€ with ' 

390SXXSS, 

SBULB GROWERS, OHESTER.rJ 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


i 



Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham, 

Begs to inform his numerous friends and sup¬ 
porters that his large and superior stock of Bulbs 
is being sent away much faster than usual 
thvi season ; he therefore strongly advises those 
who have not bought 

TO ORDER AT ONCE. 

Really good bulbs are scarce this m'UOUj 
particularly Hyacinths^ many beimj much smaller 
than for many years. 

Mr. 8ydenh»m would auk any «ho compare prices to please 
remember that he pays carriage on all orders over 10s., and 
makes no charge for packages; in addition to this, he also 
gives a discount of 

5 per cent, on all orders over £3. 

10 „ ,, *, M .t M £S. 

These are very important considerations, as the carriage, 
more parli.:ularly on the obHaper varieties of Tulips, Narcis¬ 
sus. Ac (some of which weigh from 12 to 25 lb the ICO; is 
sometimes nearly as much as the bulbs tbemselvos, making 
what may appear very low prices actually higher than Mr. 
Sydenham charges. 

Any who have not given his bulbs a trial are Invited to 
inspect the stock, Mr 6. feeling sure the quality and prices 
will compare satisfactorily with those of any firm in the 
kingdom or abroad. Mr. S can give references In noorlv 
every town In the United Kinerdom to tnoso 
who have had hut boles for many years. 

SPECIAL OFFER OF NAICISSI. 

Sir Watkin, extra selected. Ors 1(0; average siie, 16r. ICO. 
Barri conspicuus, 2s. dos : lAs 6d. lOJ. Emperor, re'eitei 
bulb*. 3 b. Bd dor.; 25e. 100; good average size, 2s. 9d. do/, ; 
20 b. too. Hotssfi»Lit, selected bulbs, 2«. 3d. doz ; lOs 100; 
good average size, Is. 'Jd. doz.; 128. 101, subject to discount 
above mentioned. 

Mr. SYDENHAM’S Bulbs were represented 
and sained First Prizes at London, Birming¬ 
ham, Preston, Nowoastle-on-Tyne, hhrews- 
bury, Edlnburerh, Ireland, &o., Ao.. In 1802, 
1893,1891,1895,1896,1897,1898, and 1890. 

FULL LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


& CO.’S 

niiTOU-^" 

UU I Un Nrc^iu.. 

BULBS 


Lilium, 

GlEuiiolus, 

Pasoni^, 

Iris, &o. 

And all other bulbous roots and plants, also 

AZALEAS, FERNS, RHODO’S, PALMS, ROSES, &c.. 

For Garden, Greenhouse, and Stove. 


Bnlb orders of £5 Carriage Free to 
destination; smaller orders Free on 
Roll in various seaports of Groat 
Britain and Ireland. 


No Packmy Cluirget. 

Complete CoUootlons for IN or OUTDOOR 
at 48.6d., 88., 148., 20s., 40s., 608., and 100s. 

In ordering please -tate for which purpose required. 
Our Outdoor 20 b. Box contains over 1,000 Bulbs, 
viz, 


50 Anemones, single 
21 Gladiolus, named var. 
S'* Snow^Yrops 
12 Hyacinth Armeniacua 
15 English Iris 
100 Spanish Iris 
73 Ixias 

.')* Ranunculus, P»enoh 
50 Ranunculus, Turban 
25 Sciila sibirica 


40 Hyacinths, finest mixed 
50 Tulips, single early 
fO Tulips, double, early 
25 TuUdb, single, late 
25 Narcissus noeticus 
12 NBr<*i8suB incomparabilis 
20 Narcissus Polyanthus 
300 Crocus, in 3 separate 
colours 

12 A’lium Moly luteum 
50 Anemones, double 
Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Poet Free, in English, 
French, er German, from the Growera, 

VANMEERBEEK&GO., 

Department, 

HILLEGOM, HOLLAND. 

ESTABUSHED 1852. 


Webbs 


AMATEURS’ COLLECTIONS 


FLOWER ROOTS. 


179 BULBS FOR 

5s. Od. 

12 ANEMONES 
50 CROCUS 
6 HYACINTHS 
fi IRIS 

« NARCISSUS 
12 RANUNOULUS 
50 SNOWDROP 3 
12 TULIPS 
25 ACONITES 


406 BULBS FOR 

lOs. 6d. 

36 ANEMONES 
100 CROCUS 
12 HYACINTHS 
12 IRIS 
6 .IONQUIL8 
24 NAIWISSUS 
36 RANUNOULUS 

lOJ SNOWDROPS 

30 'TULIPS 
50 ACONITES 


Other Collections at 78. 6d., 15s , 218., 428., 638., 

and 1058. eavh. Delivered free. Five per cent 
discount for cash. 


WEBBS’ BULB CATALOGUE, 

Beautifully Illustrated, and containing complete 
Cultural Instructions, post free, 6d. Gratis to 
Chiitomers._ 

Seedsmen by Royal Warrants to H M. the Queen and 
HRH. tht PHnee o/ tVae?. 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


n UTCH BULBS 

Direct from the Grower to save the 
Middleman’s Profit. 


ROOZEN BROS.’ 

CELEBRATED 

HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 

CROCUS, DAFFODILS, 
LILIES, NARCISSUS, 
BEGONIAS, &c., &c. 

Auy Lady or Gentleman or Gardener intenil- 
ing to buy Dutch or foreign Bulbs should write 
at once for Roozen Brothers’ Amateur’s Bulb 
Catalogue (89 pages in English), containiog 
complete Collections of all Dutch and foreigu 
Bulbs and Plants at exceedingly low prices. 

FAVOURABLE TERMS. 

Free Delivery to destination on orders above £o. 


ROOZEN BROTHERS, 

OVERVEEN, HAARLEM, 


NO CONNECTION WITH FIRMS OF A SIMILAR NAME. 


Digitized by 


Go 'gle 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ROSES. 


AUTUMN IN THE ROSE GARDEN. 
After gtayiog for aeveral weeks in one of the 
warmest parts on the south coast, and seeing 
scarcely a Rose bloom, it was a treat to find so 
good a show of both old and new favourites 
upon my return. There have been welcome 
showers around us, but hardly a drop upon our 
Roses, and yet we could out quite a number of 
really good blooms. Ouoe more the best dark- 
red Hvbrid Perpetual for late use, with us, has 
been A. K. Williams. How very seldom this 
Rose fails, whether as a summer or autumnal 
bloomer. Oar old friend General Jacqueminot 
is indeed diflioult to beat, but the excessive 
drouc^ht and heat of this season have been too 
much for it here. Mrs. John Laing and Ellen 
Drew have been by far our best soR pinks, and 
Augustine Gninoisseau the best flesh-coloured 
Rose during the past month, a time when few 
but the Teas and Noisettes are seen to advan- 
tage. 

Too much cannot well be said in favour of 
Papa Gontier as a deep red Rose for the coast, 
more especially in the autumn months. It ia 
long, pointed, and, when cut young early in the 
day, stands remarkably well for so thin a 
flower. Beryl is one of our coming Roses for 
button-holes. No other variety approaches it 
in its deep pure goldea yellow colour, without 
any shidings whatever, and a perfume sur¬ 
passed by none. It is remarkably free both in 
growth and flower, and has stood the severe 
test of the past summer much better than we 
anticipated. 

The more we see of Maman Coohet the higher 
it rises in estimation. 1 believe all growers, 
amateur or professional, will ndorse this. In 
the autumn it is particularljf ood, and no col- 
leotion can afford to miss it. After the vears 
eSatherine Mermet has served us, it seems almost 
heresy to say that Msmao Cochet is a better 
all-round Rose of almost similar habit and 
colour. We have had grand sports from 
Catherine Mermet, notably The Bride and 
Bridesmaid ; but Maman Coohet is, 1 believe, 
the only known seedling from Catherine Mer¬ 
met. 1 have the authority of M. Scipion Coohet 
that his grand Rose was a seedling from Cathe¬ 
rine Mermet, and not another of her beautiful 
sports, as so many have imagined. From 
Maman Cochet we now have an almost pure 
white sport, identical in all hat colour, and, 
consequently, one of our best flash-white varie¬ 
ties. It has been really good with us, both in 
the open and under glass. 

I have never seen Souvenir de la Malmaison in 
better form than at present. Almost sixty y ears 
have elapsed since this Rose was introduced, 
and it is still one of our very best autnmnals. 
Tremendous trusses of flowers are borne upon 
almost every shoot, especially those springing 
from the b^, and most of these buds open 
freely. The latter part of the season is much 
the Mt time to see our few petalled varieties 
in their finest fewm. They last longer and 
retain their shspe better. Mme. lElcot, 
Isabella Spmnt, Gustam^R^|^ 


Nabonnand, Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, and 
others of like substance are beautiful when out 
upon a cool autumn morning. 

R. RUGOSA CALOCARPA is simply smothered in 
heps or berries of the deepest scarlet. Many 
trusses bear from twenty 1o thirty heps. Ido 
not know if others have noticed it or not, but 
we find the birds leave this variety alone until 
quite late, whereas they are already devouring 
the seeds from the larger-berried forms of this 
grand Japanese section. R. calocarpa is well 
worth growing as a hardy-flowering shrub, 
among the very first to flower, lastins through¬ 
out the summer, very seldom affected by insect 
pests, never with mildew or red-rust, and 
finishing up the season with a grand display of 
deep scarlet. Nor have we many plants with 
deeper and more varied coloured foliage in late 
autumn than this hybrid of M. Bruant, who, 
bv-the-way, was kind enough to forward me a 
plant before it came into ommerce, so that I 
have had ample opportunities of noting its 
qualities during the past lew seasons. Although 
so very di your Brier-stock took the Rose-bud 
quite as freely as ucual, and we find very fi:w 
misses up to now. The buds have also lain 
more dormant than usual, especially those first 
inserted. We prefer this condition, as being 
better able to pass through the trials of winter 
than when the bud has grown the same summer 
as inserted. L'fung must be delayed until we 
get rain, although many, especially the Hybrid 
Ferpetuals, are in capital condition. So long as 
the plints are faiilv ripe there is no reason why 
some should not be lifted for potting-up; in 
fact, we would prefer to pot such now than to 
wait until new roots form afeer the long-looked- 
for rain arrives. Keep the plants partially 
shaded, and water the wood frequently. 

P. U. 


Gloire de Dijon damaged {Ljnoramus). 

—You say a cow devoured the growths off the 
above Rom to within a foot of the ground in 
July last year. The subsequent growths made 
are now fully 7 feet to 8 feet high. This is j ost 
the wood to retain to give you blossom next 
summer. This is a practical illustration of what 
we have often advised as regards these climbing 
Roses—that is, to out away worn-out wood after 
first crop of blossom is over, which results in 
new growths being formed that are certain to 
produce fine flowers. The two young shoots 
that have started from the older wood, unless 
they become hard, should be out back in the 
spring close to the main stem. They will then 
send out other growths that will eventually 
replace the oldest upon the plant. 

Pruning climbing Roses in green- 
houfiG (Eleanor T .)—As the two oTimbers, 
Niphetos and Devoniensio, flowered freely last 
February, we presume you keep the greennouee 
at a fairly high temperature. This being so, 
you would do well to prune the plants whilst in 
a dormant condition and before yon commence 
to turn on the heat to any extent. This would 
probably be about the month of November. As 
to pruning, all that is required is to thin out 
unripened and weakly growths and retain the 
beet ripened rods their entire length, or at 
most merely removing a few inches at the ends. 


It may be some of the growths have produced 
good 1 iterals ; if so, these latter will give you 
some good blossoms if you shorten them back to 
three or four eyes from the main stem. When 
the pruning is finished, spread out the growths 
retained in such a manner that each obtains a 
fair amount of light. As the plants have grown 
so luxuriantly, such growths that flowered last 
year may be entirely removed, provided you 
have some good, hard, new shoots to take their 
place. The great mistake often made in prun¬ 
ing indoor climbers is in shortening back the 
new growths. We have found that such shoots, 
even if they do not flower the first year,' make 
some Eouna laterals that are certain to bloom 
the following year. They are then discarded to 
make way for younger wood. 

Oilmblng and bueb Roses for sandy 
soil near the sea {R. Rees ).—Three excel¬ 
lent climbing Roses that will grow very freely 
in almost any soil are Crimson Rambles, 
Feliciti^-Perpeiue, and Flora. These only 
blossom once in the year about the month if 
July. If you prefer kinds that are autumnal as 
well as summer flowering, you could not do 
better than plant Gloire de Dijon, Aim^e 
Vibert, and Long worth Rambler. To grow as 
bushes the following six would be difficult to 
surpasa—namely, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
General Jacquf minot. La France, Ulrich Brunner, 
Marie Van Houtte, and Mme. Lambard. Al¬ 
though your soil is so very sandy and loose, 
could you not procure fiom some meadow a 
barrow-load or two of loam, and give each plant 
two or three shovelfuls of it when planting? 
You would fiod this very helpful, especially if 
you previously mixed with the loam a fourth 
b of well-rottf d manure. The present is the 
t time to plant Rose cuttings. You can 
obtain many hints upon this subject in our back 
numbers; you would fiod Mr. Mawley’s little 
work on Rosea very useful—it is entitled the 
“A. B. C. of Rose Culture.” There are many 
other good works upon the Rose which ate 
frequently advertised iu our columns. 

Treatment of Marechal Nlel Roce 
(Bill ).—Your plant has done well to make a 
growth of L7 feet this season, and we are glad 
lo find that the advice given to plant this Rose 
out in your greenhouse has had such a satis¬ 
factory result. As the growths have leached 
the end of the house, and as they appear some¬ 
what green and sappy, you would do well to 
stop them from making any farther growth this 
season by removing the extreme ends. This, 
together with the i^mission of plenty of light 
and air, and very moderate watering of the 
root, will materially aid the wood to becone 
ripe, and thus enable you to obtain some good 
bloom next spring. 

Planting climbing Roses where the 
soli iB shallow (iVtr»c/e).—Your proposal to 
remove the one foot of soil and take out a foot 
deep of the lime-stone is a very pood one. Pro¬ 
cure some of the best loam available, and also 
some good oow-dung, and mix these two ingre¬ 
dients with the one foot of natural soil well 
together. You wi*l then have a depth of 2 feet 
of good soil, and will be able to successfully 
grow the climbers you name, such as Gloire de 
Dijon, Madame Berard, Crimson Rambler, 
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Mar^ohal Niel, etc. By affording li^id-mannre 
in the growing season and a handhtl of bone- 
meal each spring time, we should say you wonld 
soon possess some fine arches of Roses in such a 
sheltered spot as you propose to plant. Unless 
you have a greennouse where you could afford a 
gentle bottom-heat during the winter we should 
advise you to leave the cuttings in the cold- 
frames until next April, seeing that they were 
only put in these frames last August. If you 
plant out in the spring, giving to eiwh plant at 
the same time a little old pot soil and sand, 
mixed together in equal parts, and shielding 
from wind and sun for a few days, you should 
have some nice little plants by the autumn of 
next year. 

PlantinfiT pot-gpown Roaes upon 
outdoor walls (reor^).—Such pl^ts as 
you describe of Mme. Lambiurd and Niphetos, 
which were previous to last May kept under 
glass for about three years, would very quickly 
make fine plants for your south-WMt wall, and 
may be planted outside at once, seeing that they 
have been plunged outside all the summer. 
These Roses make excellent semi-climbers for 
walls of about 6 feet in height. Both varie¬ 
ties would do well on this wall, but if you desire 
one to plant inside, then by all means let it be 
the Niphetos, for it is the most tender of the 
two, and its snowy blossoms expand so clear 
and beautiful under glass. Before planting ex¬ 
amine subsoil, and if at all water-logged afford 
some artificial drainage. It would bo a material 
help to the plants if you could give each one a 
few shovelfnls of good loam. A little new soil 
is often more beneficial to Roses than rank 
manures. 


. GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatorp. — Cyclamens should be 
moved to a light house, where a little fire can be 
used. later on, when half-a-dozen or so flowers 
are open, and others almost ready to open, 
the plants may be taken to the conservatory. 
Good plants of the scarlet Silvia splendens 
granditlora are very bright and effective, and 
will last some tim . They are strong-growing 
subjects and should have liquid-manure twice 
a week. The same remark applies to strong old 
plants which have been cut back of Eupatorium 
odoratnm. When these have obtained some 
size they are very handsome. The best tr^t- 
ment is to prune rather hard after flowering, 
and plant out end of May or early in June. 
Pinch the strong shoots once or twice during 
June, and pot up early in September. I have 
had plants .3 feet to 4 feet high and as much 
through, covered with loose open panicles of 
blossom for several months in winter. Aspara¬ 
gus Sprengeri makes an interesting basket plant. 
It shows to more advantage in a basket, and as 
it grows very freely, long trailing shoots may 
be out from it without being missed. A. plumosus 
nanus will succeed very well in the conservatory, 
though often kept in a warm-house. I kept a 
plant all last winter in a cold-house, ana all 
through this summer the foliage has been better 
in colour than of the same kind in warm-house, 
but if kept in a cool-house not much water will 
be required. Where a fast growing climber is 
required for a cool lofty house, the variegated 
Cobcea will be suitable, as it soon covers a large 
space. Clematis indivisa is also useful for the 
same purpose, and the white, star-like flowers 
have some value for cutting in spring. But the 
Queen of Climbers for a (K)ol-hou8e is the Lapa- 
geria, where a good well-drained bed can be 
made for it. Acacia Riceana is a pretty species 
for training upon rafters and permitted to grow 
pretty much as it likes. Early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums will add a fresh feature to the 
conservatory now, and a constant change can be 
carried with this family till after Christmas. 
The nights are getting cold now, and steady 
fires will he necessary to keep down damp, if for 
no other purpose. Orange-trees well furnished 
with fruit in different stages of growth have a 
g(^ deal of value for winter decoration, and 
the plants that have been outside all summer 
Bocm form flower-buds when brought into heat. 
The watering should be done in the morning 
now, and the syringe will be laid on one side or 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under " Garden may be done/rom ten days to a 

fortnight later thqfn i? hesr indicate wUh equally good 
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only used sparingly. Insects must be kept 
down by vaporising with nicotinei 
Stove.— As Gloxinias show signs of exhaus¬ 
tion let them go cradually to rest and be plac^ 
on their sides under the stage in the greenhouse. 
Caladiums will also soon go to rest, but these 
will not keep well in a low temperature, and 
when perfectly ripe the conns may be shaken 
out and packed in sand. There are occasional 
losses of weakly roots, no matter how kept, but 
there is not much difficulty in keeping well- 
developed corms, either in the pots or packed in 
sand. Rivina humilis is a pretty little berry- 
bearing plant that when well grown makes neat 
little Dushes covered with bunches of the 
brightest berries, which are very effective table 
plants. The plants are easily raised from seeds 
or cuttings. The berries as they f ill will ger¬ 
minate and come up allover the stove, so these are 
not much trouble to increase. Epiphyllums are 
now showing buds, or at least the earliest plants 
are, and will form a striking feature in a short 
time. They are well adapted for basket work, 
and when C3ming into flower may be exiled 
down suid taken to the conservatory. Euphor¬ 
bia splendens, though an old, not very prepos¬ 
sessing plant, is useful for the sake of its many 
bright flowers in winter for working into sprays 
of button-hole bouquets. To make them flower 
well a good roasting in the sunshine seems 
necessary. 1 have placed them outside against 
a sunny wall with the pots of roots sheltered, 
and found them flower all the better for it. If 
opaque shadings have been used, the glass 
should be cleaned now, as the plants vdll require 
all the light. 

Mushroom-hoiue.—A temperature of 
55 degs. will be high enough for this house, and 
this will generally be obtained by the fermen¬ 
tation of the beds, except in very oold weather. 
The larger the Mushroom-house the better, 
and if built with hollow walla very little fire- 
heat will be necessary. Then there should be 
the means of keeping up the temperature named 
above regularly. To keep up a good succession 
new b^s should be made pretty frequently; at 
least a good-sizsd bed every month will be 
necessary. 

Orchard'hOUfle. — This house will be 
required now for the Chrysanthemums, and the 
trees in pots will be better outside, with the 
pots sheltered with Bracken, or long litter pla(^ 
round them when frost comes. Those who wish 
to commence their culture may buy maiden trees 
now and pot them in 9-inch pots and grow them 
well the first year, keeping the growth properly 
regulated. Bearing trees will result the second 
year. Those desirous of having fruit the first 
season will buy establishod trees in pots, but the 
difference in the price will be considerable.^ A 
house filled with trees in pots of the early kinds 
of Nectarines, such as the Cardinal, Eirly 
Rivers, and Lord Napier, should pay. The two 
first-named are very good and very early; 
Napier and Humboldt come later. Glood loam 
slightly enriched and firm potting are essential. 

Winter Oacumbers.— These do very 
well on a stage made with sheets of galvanised 
iron, fixed over the hot-water pipes, a layer of 
manure being placed on the iron, and then small 
mounds of soil to plant in, frequent top-dress¬ 
ings being given when required. Night tern- 
perature 05 degs. to 70 degs. No ventilation is 
required, and very little syringing if the 
necessary humidity is kept up by damping floors 
and walls. 

Late vinery —Grapes will require 
looking over often to out out decaying berries— 
if any—as one bad berry soon affects others. A 
free circulation is necessary in the atmosphere, 
and just fire enough shoiild bo used for that 
purpose, and no more. Remove all laterals 
which touch the glass. 

Window ga^enlng.— If all the plants 
now standing outside cannot be taken indoors at 
once, have some canvas or other light coverings 
handy to place over the plants if a sudden frost 
oomes. Ferns and Palms will bo the principal 
decorative subjects in rooms now. Flowering 
plants, such as Heaths, Begonias, Bouvarfias, 
and Cyclamens, should have a light position. 
All plants will require less water now. 

Outdoor gfarden. —The best sites for 
Lilies of all kinds are round the margins of beds 
of Rhododendrons and other flowenim shrubs, 
and where Rhododendrons do well Lilies will 


thrive. It is important that the ground should 
be well prepared. Of course, Lilies must not be 
crowded out by the shrubs, and they will do 
best in good-sized groups, and if they are ex¬ 
pected to flower well the first season they must 
M planted early. There is no better time than 
the present, alUiough the Madonna Lilies do 
best planted in August before growth begms. 
Very lovely in their freshness are the Starworts 
or Michaelmas Daisies. This is the season to 
make selections when the plants are in bloom. 
White flowers are always in demand, and 
eriooides, multifloms. Purity, ptarmicoides 
major, and Madonna are useful for cutting ; 
grandiflorus flowers late, and is worth potting 
up for the conservatory. A good selection of 
other varieties will include A. Amelias bessara- 
bicus, A. roseus, Isevis, Novas-AnglaB roseus, 
Novi-Belgi Archer Hind, Harpur-Crewe, Pinto, 
T. 8. Ware, turbinellus, St. Brigid. Many of 
the new varieties are pretty and deserve atten¬ 
tion. Those who want plenty of Christmas 
Roses for catting should prepare a special bed 
and work in plenty of goM old turf and vege¬ 
table soil, mining it at least 18 inches to 2 feet 
deep. Put out strong roots, and when the 
flower-buds appear cover with some old lights or 
with some rough kind of frame. The best varie¬ 
ties for catting are major, maximus, and angus- 
tifolius. 

Frutt Ifarden. —Over-luxuriant fruit-trees 
may have the strong roots shortened on one side 
half round the trees now, or if preferred the 
roots may be lifted. Those who are thinking 
of planting largely, and desire more shelter, 
will find the Canadian Poplar a rapid grower, 
and form an effective shelter in a short time, and 
will bear catting to keep the shelter dwarf and 
dense. Young trees 10 feet or 12 feet high are 
also cheap, which is always a consideration. I 
notice in many country places a good deal of 
inferior fruit in the way of Apples offered for 
sale, showing that old trees are retained longer 
than they ought to be. Such fruit may sell where 
there is no other, but it cannot pay to grow, and 
the trees should be grabbed up and better sorts 
planted. Very fine fruits are obtained on dwarf 
Dush trees on the broad-leaved Paradise. Those 
who are planting Apples for profit will find it 
advantageous to plant the two kinds of trees— 
bashes on the Paradise for present bearing, and 
standards on the Crab at wider intervals for the 
future crop. Bush fruits may be grown as a 
bottom crop for a few years. There are several 
recently introduced novelties in the way of 
Raspberries that are worth trying. The Golden 
May Berry is of Japanese origin, and beara very 
early. The canes do not die down in the 
winter like the common Raspberry, but grow 
more in the way of a shrub. The plants are 
cheap enough for all fruit growers to give them 
a trial. Still another new Raspberry from 
Japan is called the Strawberry Raspberry, par¬ 
taking more of the character of a herbaceous 
plant, as the growth dies down in winter, and 
the crop is formed on the young shoots which 
start away in spring. Fruit, especially Apples 
and Pears, on the trees will require watching 
now, and all should be gathered as soon as 
it will part easily from the stalk. Those 
who are thinking of mwing fruit-trees in pots 
may buy maidens, and pot them firmly as soon 
as they arrive in good loam sufficiently enriched. 

Vegetable garden.— Finish earthing up 
Celery when dry, taking care that the earth is 
pressed in close at the top, and that none 
penetrates to the centre of the plant to produce 
decay. Greens, in many places, will be a poor 
crop this winter, for the plants, especially whwe 
planted late, are small and much eaten with 
caterpillars. If there are any of the Tom 
Thumb Savoy plants still left in the seed-beds, 
1 should plant them out thickly and soak them 
in with liquid-manure. Greens will be scarce, 
and they will make useful little hearts. It will 
be well to plant an early border with Cabbage 
plants 9 or 10 inches apart to be cut as Cede- 
worts when large enough. Those who took the 
precaution to sow plenty of Spinach will find it 
useful. Really good Turnips will be scarce, 
and those only just up, if thinned promptly, 
will be ueeful, if only to be used as Greens. 
Keep the hose going among the autumn-sown 
things to encourage growth. All spare frames 
shoiud be filled with something use^, and the 
Mushroom crop should be well looked after, 
as a dish of i Musbrooms often stops a gap. 
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Provision should be made for forcing an extra 
supply of Seakale during the coming winter. 

E. Hobday. 


THB OOMINO WBBK’S WORK. 

Extraeta from a Garden Diary, 

October 8th. —Ck)mmenoed some alterations on 
the lawn, cutting away some old shrubs and 
making ready for planting groups of Hollies and 
other things of like character. Groups of Lilies, 
DifFodils, and Pieonies will bo planted round 
the margins of the shrubbery. Planted a bed of 
some of the newer kinds of Carnations which 
have been purchased. A good many Snowdrops 
and Crocuses have been planted in the Grass on 
the lawn. 

October 9th. —We are busy now re-arranging 
houses for the winter, putting up tempor¬ 
ary shelves in the house for cuttings of Primulas 
and other things which require to be near the 
glass. Patted oflf a lot of Ferns from boxes, 
chiefly Pterises and Maiden-hairs. 

Moved Cyclamens from pits to light 
houses. Chrysanthemums are being 
placed under glass as fast as space 
can be found for them ; but some of 
the late sorts will remain out a little 
longer if frost does not come. 

October 10th. —Potted up “ Gera¬ 
niums " and other plants from beds, 
and prepared beds for bulbs and 
spring flowers. Made up another 
Mushroom-bed. Watered beds in 
bearing. Sowed a lot of French 
Beans in ^ts for bearing in warm- 
house. Cleared oflf old Peas and 
French Beans. The old favourite 
Pea British Queen is still in bearing. 

Planted red and white Djisies as 
edgings to beds. 

October 11th, —A little more thin¬ 
ning has been given to climbers in 
conservatory to give more light. The 
house of hard-wooded plants is very 
freely ventilated, air being left on 
at night for the present. Top- 
dressed and watered Cucumbers 
with some old turfy loam, mixed 
with a little old manure. Pricked 
oflf Cauliflowers in frames, and 
planted a frame from which Melons 
have been taken with Lettuces. 

October 12th. —Made an extension 
of the rock garden to extend the bed 
for hardy Primulas. Made a bed 
beside the water-course for a group 
of Primula japonica. It usually 
thrives well on a margin of a stream 
where there is a little shade. Potted 
and boxed more bulbs of various 
kinds of Narcissus. Potted a lot of 
imported Spira ls, and placed in 
cold-pit for the present. 

October 13th. — Planted several 
groups of new kinds of Lilies on 
edge of lawn, and prepared a bed in 
sheltered places for Tree Paeonies. 

Planted clumps of Brooms and 
Hypericum Moaerianum on bank. 

Turned over and intermixed the soil of some 
beds recently prepared for Roses. Trenched 
up a plot of vacant ground. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

K/EMPFERVS IRIS. 

This is essentially a waterside plant, and though 
during a dry summer a goorl deal may be done 
(if they are planted in a sunk bed) by watering 
whenever necessary, it has been this year in- 
sufllicient to maintain them in a satisfactory 
condition. Where too dry, the foliage is very 
quickly attacked by insect pests, especially red- 
spider and a large black form of thrips. These 
last shelter themselves at the base of the'leaves, 
where they are closely ad pressed together, and 
from whence it is impossible to dislodge them. 
This Iris is sent here in great numbers from 
Japan during the winter months, mostly in the 
shape of small clumps containing about half-a- 
dozen crowns, that are well protected against 
damage by the stiflf clayey soil in which they have 
been grown. If planted under suitable condi¬ 
tions these clumps of Iris can as a rule be 
depended upon to flower well the first season, 


Primula obconica.— -Your correspondent 
** Delta ” is doubtless correct in denying that 
this plant is capable of producing erisypelas, 
and the suggestion that anyone should be in¬ 
capable of remaining in a room in presence of 
this Primula without being attacked by that 
disease is too absurd to be worth notice. 
“ Delta” is, however, quite wrong in describing 
Primula obconica as ** this harmless little plant.” 
1 know one family several members of which 
have suffered serious inconvenience from 
handling it, and roy own sister, after doing so, 
was visited by a severe and painful rash, accom¬ 
panied by considerable swelling and redness, 
lasting several days, aflfeoting the hands and 
wrist. I have no plant of this species at hand, 
but doubtless a microecopical examination would 
-disclose the cause in the presence of minute 
glandular hairs, to the impact of which some 
persons with delicate dlDns are highly sensitive. 

—A. W. Wills. 1 

Digitizea b- \jO' 


Kaompfor’s Iris and other flowers by waterside. 


and very beautiful varieties can be found among 
them. Many have the flowers splashed and 
flaked in a curious and striking manner. These 
are admired by some, but I prefer the self- 
coloured blossoms, two particular forms of which 
occur as a rule pretty freely among these im¬ 
ported clumps. One is of a deep rich purple, 
just lit up with gold at the base of the petals, 
while the other is pure white. Both are very 
large flowers and have a double row of expanded 
falls, so that they form what is usually spoken 
of as double blossoms. These import^ clumps 
aflford a good opportunity for anyone anxious to 
commence the culture of these Mautiful forms 
of Iris. From the adhesive nature of the soil 
and the shaking about they have undergone, the 
balls of earth are nearly as hard as a brick ; con¬ 
sequently,! prefer to loosen them somewhat with 
a pointed stick before planting. P. 


PansleB from cuttings {A. .6.)—Plants 
which were cut back during August are now 
bristling with short, tufted growths, and these 
are just the kind of cuttings which are calcu¬ 
lated to give good results. These small pieces 


may be detached with little diflfloulty, and if 
care be taken a fair proportion may be broken 
or cut off with small roots adhering. With cut¬ 
tings of this kind the trouble of raising a good 
bateh of plants is simple, and they should be 
established before hard weather comes. In many 
gardens, unfortunately, the display of their 
welcome blossoms has been encouraged on the 
old plants, and under such conditions it is not 
possible to get so many cuttings as the grower 
would wish. This class of cutting, too, lacks 
the vigour and health which those specially pre¬ 
pared partake of, and in extreme cases stem 
cuttings are often used to make up for a 
deficiency. Raurely, indeed, can any reliance be 
placed upon a l»tch of stem cuttings, and 
rather than depend upon these it would 
be better to HR the old plants after they 
have been out back for a few days, and 
place in a cold-frame or any warm and speci¬ 
ally prepared comer of the garden. Plants 
treated in this way invariably/ respond to this 
treatment, so that in a comparatively short time 
an abundance of healthy stock is obtained. 
At this period the outtin^-bed may be made up 
either in a cold-frame or in a warm border out¬ 
side. In the former position there is protection 
against prolonged rain and hard weather. On 
the other hand, a raised bed in a warm aspect 
answers well, and during a normal winter season 
the plants are safe from alisolute harm. Although 
plants raised in frames present a fresh appear¬ 
ance in the spring-time, and if hardened 
oflf carefully before planting out are usually 
admired, those raised in the hardier way just 
described may not look so promising, yet 
when they are lifted from the cutting-bed 
will be found to have mats of roots. The ques¬ 
tion may arise in some minds as to the limit of 
time that propagation may be carried out. This 
may be answered by stating that so long as the 
weather remains open, or rather free from hard 
frosts, cuttings may be inserted, and after root¬ 
ing will be found ready for planting out in the 
spring. Work of this kind has been carried out 
during December, nice stocky little pieces having 
bc'en ready for March planting, and have gone 
ahead right from that period. With the aid of 
cold-frames cuttings inserted so late as Novem¬ 
ber and December have rooted satisfactorily, 
and given ideal plants by the early spring. 
The cuttings should be about 3 inches long or a 
trifle lees, and if trimmed oflf neatly and inserted 
in the cutting bed before they flag, will succeed. 
It is important that the soil around the cuttings 
be pressed firmly at their base, otherwise they 
may, what is termed among growers, ** hang,” 
and consequently wither and decay. Let there 
be about 2 inches between each cutting, and 
from 2 inches to 3 inches between the rows, 
regulating this according to the large or small 
character of their respectiv^e growths. In the 
frames the cuttings may be kept fairly close for 
a time, although all attempts to coddle them 
should be strongly opposed. If rooted before 
very wet weather or hard frosts are experienced, 
it would be distinctly advantageous to remove 
the frame lights altogether. A too close con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere in the frames invariably 
produces green-fly and aphis, and .then one’s 
troubles begin. 

Planting Qladiolus Brenchleyensls 
and Galtonla candlcans (C. />.).—The 
above should be planted in March or April, but 
you would not be able to have them in flower 
in June, as they are August-flowering sub¬ 
jects. The blue Lobelia would make the 
best edging to the above. The early-flowering 
Gladiolus Colvillei would blossom in June, and 
you can obtain them in a great variety of col¬ 
ours, but they reejuire a peaty soil and rather 
warm situation. Some good combinations to 
flower in June would be : Crimson Pieonies and 
Mrs. Sinkins Pink; light blue Delphiniums 
and common white Lily; Scarlet Poppy and 
Achillea mongolica. In each case the last- 
named should be planted in the front of the 
first-named. 

Gaillardlas. —Few people seem to be aware 
that these beautiful hardy perennials can be 
raised from seed sown in the spring, and set in 
boxes, or pans under glass, and in that way fur¬ 
nish flower-beds with beautiful and varied 
denizens for several years at a cheap rate. 
There are many named varieties in commerce, 
but to a large extent these are not suflTioiently 
varied, bright red and yellow being the dominant 
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hues. I had the pleasure of seeinff, but a few 
days since, a breadth of several hundreds of seed¬ 
lings raised last spring and planted out in beds, 
and from these it was easy to select many that 
were new in colour and sin^larly pleasing. The 
flowers were of moderate size—a good feature, 
as many in rich soils produce blooms far too 
Urge. The breadth was growing on Mr. B. 
Lidham's nursery at Southampton, and I can 
say that not for a long time have I looked at 
Gaillardias with so much pleasure as I did on 
these. There were pale primrose, lemon, and 
lemon and yellow shaded, bright yellow, orange, 
buff, and deep red seifs; primrose-edges of vary¬ 
ing depths, with intensely rich-coloured centres, 
yellows of diverse shades, also similaGy marked ; 
indeed, the variety was charming. Such flowers 
as these, thus easily raised, would furnish hand¬ 
fuls of beautiful bloom for a long season. Gail¬ 
lardias should be grown in deep soil, but not in 
that which is too rich, as in that case the product 
is coarse growth and huge blooms. Flowers of 
medium size are far prettier, and the colours 
in them seem to be all the more refined.—A. 1). 


SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 

This, from its loveliness and the length of its 
period of bloom, is par txcdleme the flowering 
climber of the south-west. The 
plant is cf rapid growth, the speci¬ 
men illustrated in the accompany 
ing cut having reached the eaves of 
the house before the close of its 
second season’s growth. Since the 
severe weather of the early monthi 
of 1895 its foliage and shoots have 
been absolutely unharmed by frost, 
and in 189S the plant put /orth its 
earliest bloom-clusters in the month 
of April, producing its flowers in 
ever-increasing profusion until the 
month of September, when it 
attained the zenith of its beauty, 
which gradually became less impres 
sive as the year neared its close, 
though until mid-February a few 
white flower-clusters were still 
noticeable beneath the eaves, so that 
at that date the plant in question 
had been fl iwering continuously 
during eleven out of the twelve 
preceding months. This Solanum 
is not unreasonably exacting as to 
the nature cf the soil in which it is 
planted, and may be seen in equally 
satisfactory condition when growing 
in stiff, almost clayey loam and in a 
light and porous staple. It is, how¬ 
ever, well in the case of this, as of 
all other climbers, to give it every 
inducement to make a good start by 
planting it in a barrowful of rich 
and friable compost, in which its 
roots will at once commence to run 
freely, and to supply the plant with 
nutriment. Where specimens make 
weak growth this may usually be 
attributed to their having been planted in soil 
naturally poor, or crowded with the roots of 
other vigorous subjects, in which cases the 
struggle for existence does not permit the plants 
to assume the vigorous habit that would have 
characterised them if they had been treated to 
a rich and unhampered root-run at the com¬ 
mencement of their careers. For garlanding 
arches the Solanum is especially well ntted ; but 
as in such positions the shelter provided by a 
wall is licking, it is onl^ in favoured localities 
that this method of utilising the climber can be 
advocated, since a series of hard frosts will often 
kill it down to the ground-level, unless its shoots 
be given the protection of a mat during the 
severe weather, a species of adornment not cal¬ 
culated to add to the attractions of an archway. 
Though admittedly of a somewhat tender con¬ 
stitution, this Solanum has been known to suc¬ 
ceed as far north as Derbyshire, and is well 
worth a trial in sheltered south-west angles of 
the house-wall, where it may be afforded some 
temporary winter protection, even in cold 
localities, since it amply repays by its summer 
beauty any little trouble expended on its winter 
preservation. Solanum crispum is another repre¬ 
sentative of the same family, bearing mauve, 
golden-centred flowers not seldom met with in 
bush form in the south-jwe^t, and is an attractive 
object |When in full blcfom. 


FERNS. 

FERNS FOR THE WARDIAN-CASE OR 
WINDOW. 

Amongst elegant yet robust-growing Ferns that 
well deserve attention as occupants of a Wardian 
case are the 

Doooias. Their tufted pinnate fronds are 
produced in abundance, and in habit they 
approach the Blechnums and Lomarias very 
closely, and also the genus Woodwardia. The 
genus in question contains nearly a dozen dis¬ 
tinct forms. Amongst those which I shall now 
enumerate are the best known and most valu¬ 
able to cultivate. They are for the most part 
natives of Australia, New Zealand, and some of 
the cooler small islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
and therefore, as may be readily imagined, do 
not require a great amount of heat. All of 
them enjoy an abundant supply of water at the 
roots, and therefore need go^ drainage. The 
best soil for them is about equal parts of sandy 
loam and peat. If these simple requirements 
are attended to they will soon form pretty little 
sjMcimens. D. caudata is the commonest species 
of them all. It seeds freely, and comes up in 
the soil beneath and around the parent plant 
abundantly; it forms pretty little rosette-like 


growths, and produces fronds of two kinds, 
which habit would appear to indicate an atlinity 
with Lomaria. It is common in the Antipodes. 
The sterile fronds are spreading, subcoriaceous 
in texture, and some 6 inches in length, Unceo- 
iate in opaline, with numerous small, blunt, 
serrated pionm^ which are bright green ; the 
fertile fronds are much contracted and erect. 
Its size allows of its occupying a prominent 
position iaaWardian-case,where it is extremely 
ornamental. 

D. BLECHNOTDEs is a muoh larger plant, more 
suitable for a fernery or a window than a case; 
its fronds are broadly lanceolate, rigid, and 
deep green in colour. They are divided nearly 
down to the main stem, thus becoroiog pinnati- 
fid instead of pinnate. D. lunulata is, perhaps, 
the most elegant kind in this genus, and it 
forms a pretty object when grown in a small 
hanging-basket—that is to say, when the plants 
of it so placed receive due care and attention in 
the matter of watering, for it is by no means an 
uncommon occurrence to find them dry and 
neglected—that is sure to be fatal to the well¬ 
doing of this or any other Fern. The fronds 
grow from 1 foot to 18 inches long; they are 
narrowly lanceolate in culture, pendulous, and 
bear numerous pairs of obtuse, spring-toothed 
pionsB, which in the young state are reddish- 
pink in colour, becoming paler as they attain 


age, and ultimately pass into deep green. I), 
aspera is another pretty plant, deriving its 
name from its fronds being rough to the touch. 
They are erect in habit, broadest in the centre, 
and from G inches to 1 foot in height, rich deep 
green in colour. Those who like crested forms 
should take note of a variety of this plant called 
corymbifera; it is very handsome indeed, but, 
unfortunately, it is often not a very goo<l 
grower. 

Ony'Chium japonicdm is another exceedingly 
beautiful plant, alike in a greenhouse, fernery. 
Fern-case, or window of the sitting-room ; ic 
has also the reputation of being hardy, but in 
the winter months in the open air the beauty of 
its finely-divided, rich green fronds is marred 
by the rough weather ; this, however, does not 
occur when kept under cover. If this plant is 
to bs grown for window decoration then 
encourage it by giving ample pot room and 
good soil, which may well consist of about two 
parts peat and one part light sandy l^ara. 
Treated in this manner it will grow from 
18 inches to 2 feet in height. The stems are 
pale brown, while the fronds are many times 
divided, the segments being small and bright 
green in colour. Thsir texture is somewhat 
stout, hence they last well when cut and 
grouped with flowers in a vase, so that this 
Fern will meet the approval of all who have cut 
flowers and foliage to supply for such purpose.^. 
As its name implies, it is a native of Japan, and 
also China and Northern India. 

Onvchium auratum is a superb species, and 
more difficult to obtain than the previously 
named kind. As it is found in Northern India 
up to 5,000 feet elevation it may, parhaps, bo 
grown in a Wardian-case; but I have never 
myself grown it out of a stove temperature. 
The fronds grow from a foot to 2 feet in height, 
and are nearly a foot broad ; the}' are much 
divided into very narrow bright green segments, 
which, when the frond is fertile, are clothed 
beneath by a covering of spores. These are of 
the brightest golden-yellow, and as this is not 
caused by a farinose powder it does not rub off. 
[t cannot be too extensively grown by those 
having accommodation for it. 

Pteris serrulata (the Ribbon Fern) and 
its numerous crested varieties ate varieties for 
a Wardian-case ; its fronds, also, last well when 
cut and grouped in a vase with flowers, but I 
do not recommend the tasseled forms for this 
purpose. Some of thece tasseled and crested 
forms grow much larger than the typical plant, 
and therefore should be selected to grow in 
the window, whore they will become very 
attractive objects. Another Pteria which 
makes a large plant in the window of a sitting- 
room is Pteris tremula ; it is a common Fern ail 
over New Zealand. It will grow to the height 
of 5 feet, producing broadly triangular fronds 
which are leafy and bright green in colour. 
They have a beautiful arching habit which 
renders them very attractive. Pteris umbrosa 
is another easily mansiged kind—it may be 
described as a Urge, bold-growing Ribbon Fern, 
which attains the height of .‘1 feet or more, aiul 
produces a splendid effect in a shady window. 
Out care must be taken that it does not get 
frosted in winter. Whore tender Ferns arc 
kept in windows in the winter season it is a 
necessary plan to have a movable blind made of 
some thick, warm material to place over the 
glass and window frame at night. If this can¬ 
not be done then the Ferns should bs removed 
to the warmest end of the room at night, and 
plaeed then in a large cupboard or case where 
frost cannot reach them or the care of months 
will be rendered useless in a few houri. 

H. B. 


Gardening book (S. S. .A.;.-We do not remem¬ 
ber your previous question. Huch a book as you ask 
for must be of a very omprehensive kind, and expen¬ 
sive. Such subjects as fruit culture ani vegetable culture 
are seldom found in one book, except lar^e ones. Probabi 5 ' 
you will find what you need best suoplied in Thompson’s 
"Gardener’s Assistant,” or, perhaps, in Anderson’s 
" Practical Gardener,” publishers, W. Mackenzie & Co., 
09, liUd^ate Hill, London. 


“The English Flower Garden.”— 
roughly revised^ xnth full descriptions of aU the 
best plants^ their culture and arrangem^M, beau¬ 
tifully illustrated. Medium 8vOf Ids. 

Bound in 2 Vols.^ sage green morocco^ for 
library or presmtationf One Guinea, Of all 
Booksellers, etc. ’ igir ^1 trOFTi 
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Solanum Jasminoides. From a photoffraph by 
S. W. Fitzherbert, Torquay. 
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FRUIT. 

MELONS FOR FRAMES. 

Please say what are the beat- flavoured Melons 
to grow in ordinary Malon-pits without artificial 
heat.—W ESTPORT. 

*** In ordinary garden frames I Ijave had 
Melons equal in quality to hothouse fruits ; 
indeed superior, as the Melon in a frame gets 
more natural treatment. Houses are often kept 
in a hot, steamy condition, this affecting the 
flavour of the fruit. Few varieties will beat the 
old Golden Gem, but I have found thisold variety 
difficult to obtain true to name. Of newer 
Melons, Gunton Orange is one of the best for 
frames. This is a small fruit, but it is of delicious 
flavour, and, what is so necessary with frame 
Melons, it is a quick grower, soon arriving at 
maturity, and has a thin skin. I always find that 
a Melon that takes long to ripen is not suitable 
for frame culture. Another point equally im¬ 
portant is to grow those of a short-jointed nature 
and with m^ium-sized leaves. Varieties with 
large leaves are difficult to sot in frames with¬ 
out artificial heat. Other excellent varieties are 
Read’s Scarlet Flesh, a medium-sized fruit of 
great merit; Syon House, also a medium fruiter. 
With a densely netted skin, scarlet flesh, and of 
fine flavour. The old Beechwood was a grand 
frame Melon, but it is now not to be had. If 
another scarlet is needed, Blenheim Orange is a 
very fine variety. This takes a little longer time 
to finish than Gunton Orange or Syon House, but 
it is of first-rate quality. Of white-fleshed varie¬ 
ties The Countess is one of the best, but this 
needs more time to ripen. Hero of Lockinge, not 
unlike it in size and quality, is a rounder fruit 
and has a thick skin. This should be grown 
under the beat possible conditions. It does well 
in a frame with a little heat to finish the fruit, 
and it keeps longer than many kinds after colour¬ 
ing. Green-fleshed varieties I do not advise for 
cold-frames. These mostly need warmth to 
perfect their fruit. They do well from May 
to September, but earlier or later one does not 

S et the best results in a cold-frame. Of green 
eshed kinds. Victory of Bath is very good. Of 
newer kinds, Middlesex Hero, Epicure, and 
Windsor Castle also do well in frames. For 
years I grew Melons in cold-frames that had 
grown Potatoes, Beans, and other early vege¬ 
tables. The soil was levelled over, made firm, 
and about half a bushel of fresh loamy soil 
added. In this two plants were put out, one 
to fill the upper the other the lower part of the 
frame. The seeds were sown during the third 
week in April for planting at the middle of 
May, and raised in the frames, as I found I got 
much sturdier plants grown thus, as they were 
close to the glass and clean, and when planted 
they went away well. In frames every bit 
of warmth should be made the most of. At 
night the glass should be covered with mats, and 
in the day it is well to ventilate carefully, not 
giving a lot of air at one time, but by degrees as 
the sun gains strength. Early closing is equally 
important. Plants put out in May will show 
fruit in the early part of July. The first fruits 
are secured and the plants are stopped at 2 feet. 
They then push out laterals, which are stopped 
at the second joint above the fruit. Artificial 
fertilisation is necessary, and it is well to secure 
the first fruits that show, as with frame Melons 
I would rather have two early fruits than four 
late ones. After the fruits are set, liquid- 
manure or a good fertiliser may be given freely. 
Growths not needed may be cut away to admit 
light and air. As the fruits approach maturity 
give no food, water sparingly, and admit plenty 
of air. G. 


BEES. 

Flowers forBees (Stewart Some of the 
best spring-flowering plants for the Bee-garden, 
producing pollen ana honey, and affording an 
early pasturage for Bees, are the Snowdrop, the 
Russian Violet, the Primrose, Arabis albida. 
Crocus, and the early variety of yellow Wall¬ 
flower ; after these, Limnanthes Douglasi, Cat¬ 
mint, Figwort, Phacelia, Melilotus leucantha, 
and Borage, the latter producing abundance of 
bloom late into the autumn, and affording a sup¬ 
ply of honey when other flowers have ceased to 
make any return. But one of the most valuable 
of all early Bee-flowertris Arabis, whksh blooms 

Digitized by ijOL'Qle 


in March. The roots of this plant adroit of any 
amount of sub division, and a large bed laid 
down now will prove most valuable in the time 
of scarcity of bloom in spring. The yellow 
Wallflower is, perhaps, of still greater value in 
affording an early pasturage. Plantations of 
these may still be made for spring flowering. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


PARSNIPS. 

The Parsnip is a delicious vegetable if grown 
quickly, and no variety is better than the 
Student, the sort illustrated. This is not only 



Student Parsnip. From a photograph sent by Mrs. 
Wakenian-Newport, Sandbourne, Bewdley. 


one of the best, but it is more shapely, and 
there is leas waste with it than with larger 
roots. The amateur will find the Parsnip one 
of the most valued winter vegetables, and it 
may be had well into the spring ; but I do not 
advise the large long roots for keeping purposes. 
Roots from 3 feet to 4 feet in length are not 
good, as though they have their points at 
exhibitions, from a useful point of view they 
are of less value than a small, thick, shapely 
root of 12 inches to 15 inches, and three of the 
latter roots m^ be grown in half the time. The 
best flavoured Parsnips are those with little core, 
the perfection of which is the Tender and True 


variety, equalling, if not surpassing, the one 
illustrated. I have heard the Parsnip callel 
a useless vegetable, but I fail to see it, 
as some four winters back, with a severe 
and protracted frost that destroyed all green 
vegetables, the Parsnip was more valuable than 
Potatoes, and demand could not be met. Many 
persons who had previously disliked the Pars¬ 
nip altered their opinions, and many more 
would do BO now if they grew smaller sweet, 
tender roots and left them to winter in the 
quarters where grown, for lifting the large 
roots so commonly grown, say in October, causes 
them to grow out b£^ly, lose flavour, and shrivel, 
then they taste strong and are disliked. There 
is no need to sow this vegetable in Feb¬ 
ruary, as is often advised, unless it is to 
get huge roots for winter supplies. I sow 
in May or even early June, and by so doing get 
smaller roots, just the size for keeping and 
flavour, if left in the soil and dug as required 
for use. There are other varieties of Parsnips, 
such as the older Hollow Crown, the Jersey 
Marrow, known also as the large Guernsey, 
the Maltese, andElcombe’s Improved. Probably, 
however, the smaller Student and Tender and 
True are the beat in every way for amateur 
culture. The amateur, as a rule, has not 
much storage room, and the roots can well be 
left in the soil. I am aware in severe weather 
they are difficult to lift with the ground in a 
frozen state, but they may be covered over with 
manure or litter, or dug and pitted with a good 
cover of soil to keep free of frost. The roots, if 
lifted, should not be frosted, as this affects their 
eating qualities. The Parsnip will grow in any 
soil, preferably a good friable one. I favour a 
deeply-dug soil, but not freshly manured. In 
our case we always manure freely for a previous 
crop; then the ground is in condition for this 
root. Freshly-manured land causes forking, and 
such roots are valueless. The roots to be well 
flavoured must not be grown in exhausted soil, 
and quick growth is important where flavour is 
studied. 1 make two sowings—one in February 
or March for early autumn supplies, and a 
larger one in May for late winter and spring 
use. Of course, it is not necessary to make two, 
and the latter would suffice where large quanti¬ 
ties are not needed ; or a middle course may be 
adopted and sowings made late in April. Too 
early sowing gives large roots, and very often 
disease follows. If the roots are wintered in 
their growing quarters it is well to thoroughly 
dress the land previous to sowing with lime or 
soot, or burnt refuse and soot mixed, which 
dratroys insect pests—wireworms and slugs. I 
give a light dressing of gas-lime, and this frees 
the soil of the pests named. W. 


POOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD. AND 
FIELD. 

Pickling Tomatoes {R. W. ir.).—You 
might try to ripen the small ones in a Cucumber- 
frame or on the kitchen chimney-piece ; the 
best way to use unripe fruit is to make it into 
chutney. Take the same quantity of sour juicy 
Apples and Tomatoes, and to each pound of 
fruits allow a stick of bruised ginger and four 
red Chillies, two large Spanish Onions, a Clove 
of Garlic, six Cloves, a dozen Allspice Pepper¬ 
corns, a half-pound of Damerara sugar, and 
a half a pound of sultanas or currants. I'eel 
and core the Apples, cut off the flower end of 
the Tomatoes, tie the spices in a piece of muslin, 
and put all together in a preserving pan with a 
half-pint of water. Bring it quickly to the 
boil, stirring well to keep it from burning. 
Boil it until quite thick ; try a little on a plate, 
if it sets firm in a compact meiss, put it in hot 
glass bottles and tie it down with wet bladoler. 
Keep in a cool place.—B. 

To preserve French Beans {Susie).— 
Have the Beans as near one size as possible and 
fresh picked. Wipe them with a clean, dry 
doth, and pack them into quite dry glass bottles 
with wide mouths—on end. Pound q^uite fine, 
in equal quantities, some bay salt and common 
salt, with a teaspoonful of borax to each half- 
pound of the mixture. Mix these well together, 
and put a heaping tablespoonful in each bottle, 
moving the mixture well over the Beans by 
rolling the bottle over. Tie down at once with 
well cleansed bladder, and keep in a cool, dark 
oapboard-B. 
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GOURDS. 

These plants are not largely grown in this 
country, and they find more favour with the 
amateur than the gardener. This is not sur¬ 
prising, for the latter are not always able to 
grow novelties, and many do not know how to 
utilise the fruit. As will be seen in the illus¬ 
tration, the fruit may be grown to a large size— 
indeed, 1 have frequently seen them scale 1 cwt. 
and more, but, of course, to obtain this size 
good culture is essential. Of course, there are 
small kinds as well as large, and, indeed, some 
of these latter are very handsome—certainly 
well worth the attention of amateurs, as they 
may be grown as ornamental plants, and made 
gooa use of in covering fences or low buildings. 
There are at least a couple of dozen really inter¬ 
esting varieties, and on the Continent the large 
species are much used for food, as in the princi¬ 
pal streets one may observe stands of Gourds of 
all sizss, and the larger ones are sold in pieces. 
Moat of the edible Gourds belong to the Cucur- 
bita species, these belong to the Melon and 
family, including Vegetable Marrows, so that it 
will be seen the Gourd is not at all a small 
family, and some of the larger CucurbitaB, such 
as C. maxima (the large hollow Gourd) is well 
known as Pumpkin, and is 
one of the biggest of the spe¬ 
cies. The last-named differs 


means handsome, but valued for its good crop¬ 
ping and soft fruit. It is soon prepared for 
table, and its dark green colour makes it dis¬ 
tinct from the yellow-fleshed varieties. The | 
Winter Crookneck is also a favourite in the 
country named. This is a pale yellow fruit, 
very solid, having little se^ srace, and an 
abundant bearer. It will keep well if hung in a 
cool, dry place. This plant runs freely, and 
more resembles our Vegetable Marrows in 
growth and fertility. In Paris the Red 
Rtampes is the favourite market Gourd. This 
is a bright orange variety, and of good quality. 
The variety largely grown in Italy and Switzer¬ 
land is also a rMdish-coloured larra fruit—pro¬ 
bably a variety of the Etampes. On the French i 
coMt large quantities of a gwy Gourd are 
grown. This is a great favourite. The name 
IS the Boulogne Grey, and this is largely culti-1 
vated in m^irket gardens. Of fancy Gourds 
there are a great number, such as the Pear, the 
Gooseberry, the Orange, the Turk’s Cap, the 
Ostrich Egg, the Apple, and Olive, and many 
others. These are interesting grown for 
decoration, and well worth attention. W. 

Gathering Walnuts (L. G. AWhere 
Walnut-trees are on Grass, invariably the best 


I rank stand Messrs. Veitcb, Limited, Chelsea, and 
Williams, Holloway. Nepenthes Rajah must 
be considered the king of the species, the 
Pitchers being of an immense size. In its native 
locality they will often measure IS inches by 
8 inches and more. This species, unfortunately, 
is unusually difficult to cultivate. Up to the 
present time we have not been able to 
artificially produce its natural requirements as 
regards the atmospheric dampness conjunctly 
with the warmth coming from the hot valley at 
the base of the Great Rina Beln Mountain in 
Borneo meeting the cold coming down the 
mountain from the summit, l.‘>,0()0 feet, causing 
a constant damp, warm fog, which this plant 
seems to revel in. On the same mountain much 
lower down we find the extraordinary Bical- 
carata, having two strong spurs immediately 
under the lid of the pitcher. The spurs are 
supposed to be placed there for the purpose of 
trapping rats or other small animals that 
attempt to get at the liquid contained in the 
** urns.” Hats of a fairly large size have been 
found in a decomposed condition. These two 
kinds are decidedly the most wonderful of the 
whole genus. 

I win now proceed with some of the other 
kinds more usuadly seen in collections. 

Nepenthes distillatoria, the 
oldest known to cultivators, 
is found growing in China 



greatly from some of the 
smaller, as it has scarcely 
any neck or stem, and is 
ribbed, with a large seed 
space. It is not always by 
any means full of seeds, but 
has a large hollow cavity, 
and the flesh is drier than 
some with less seed room. 

On account of its mealy 
nature it is much used on 
the Continent as a vegetable 
in a fried state. (k>oked in 
slices in oil it is most pala¬ 
table. 

There are few of the large- 
fruiting Gourds, indeed of 
any kinds, but that need some 
warmth to start the seeds in 
this country, and to obtain 
large fruits sow seed in April 
under glass and transfer to 
the open ground, say, the 
middle or end of May. The 
seeds, being large and fleshy, 
soon germinate in heat, but 
if kept too moist and too 
cold will decay in the soil 
— indeed, much the same 
treatment is needed as would 
bo given to the Vegetable 
Marrow, to which this plant 
is so closely allied ; but owing 
to its size of fruit—I mean 
of the large kinds—it is well 
to plant where the plants 
will get all the sun possible. 

Early in the season it will be well to stop run-1 
away growths, as, if these are permitted, the 
plants fail to set their fruits freely. i 

In a note on these little known plants I wish , 
I could describe more fully the uses to which' 
the kinds are put on the Continent, and one I 
may mention is that they are much valued in 
the winter when dried, and used as needed, the 
flesh, or pulp, not being at all bad if the fruits 
are well developed before storing. Preserves 
are made from some of the best kinds, such as 
the Olive Gourd and the Orange. These latter, 
though small, bear abundantly, and are very 
ornamental, having bright skins, not unlike the 
Orange. A variety 1 have never met with in 
this country, but a sp^t favourite abroad, is 
the Valparaiso Gourd, an oblong fruit, citron- 
shaped at times, and having orange-coloured 
flesh, which is much sweeter than many kinds. 
This is a great favourite for preserving, and I 
have seen slices of this dried and used for dessert 
in winter when well covered with sumr and 
other flavouring compounds employed. The 
Gourd is much grown in America, the hot sum¬ 
mer being favourable to them, and they are 


Turk's Head Gourd. From a photograph by Mr. J. Cobbett, SUughton. 


? itcher8 on every leaf, even on small plants. 

'here is a considerable variation in the colouring 
of this kind, some of the plants producing crim¬ 
son and others claret-coloured pitchers, both 
equally beautiful, and worthy to be in every stove, 
even if the only kind attempted. It takes very 
much after one of its parents, N. sanguinea. The 
latter plant still remains very rare and costly, 
and very seldom seen excepting where a special¬ 
ity is made of these plants. It is considered to 
be very difiicult to succeed with. The pitchers 
are bright crimson and leaves light green, quite 
smooth, the stalk of the leaves being carried 
round the stem of the plant, which inclines to be 
squarish. This plant is found on Mount Ophir. 

N. Northiana is thought to be a natural 
hybrid; the pitchers are of considerable S'ze, 
green, blotched with dull crimson. This plant 
was first discovered by Miss North in her 
travels in Borneo, and Mr. Curtis, from Messrs. 
Veitch, was despatched to procure it. There 
are three varieties of N. ampullaria, one being 
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NOTES ON PITCHER-PLANTS. 

In reviewing the wonderful forms of plant life, 
we cannot do wrong if we consider carnivorous 
plants to be the principal, whether viewed 
from the peculiar construction of the leaves or 
from the power these plants have of assimilating 
the animal or insect f(^ that may come in their 
way, be it placed there for experiment or in due 
course of natural circumstances. Amongst these 
plants we firstly give prominence to the distinct 
and wonderful genus of Nepenthes, commonly 
known as Pitcher - plants, baing the most 
numerous and diversified both as regards the 
natural species and hybrids, which of late have 
been many, thanks to some of the large Lon¬ 
don and American nurserymen. In the front 
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wholly gTMn and two coloured red, one being | 
smaller than the other. This is a moat inter¬ 
esting variety. The pitchers, which are most 
distinct from any others, are produced in vast 
numbers from every leaf, and the small young 
leaves springing from round the base of the 
plant cause a most quaint appearance, in well 
established plants completely covering the top 
of the pot or basket with little round pitchers, 
having their lids, which are narrow, set up 
almost at right angles. The annulus is deep, 
and becoming very much reduced in size at the 
bottom. N. K'cvis is a small climbing one, 
having pitchers about an inch long, with very 
little or any wings. N. hybrida is rushy-green, 
and hybrida maculata of the same shape, 
cylindrical, but spotted with dull red. N. 
Domini is similar to hybrida, the pitchers 
are larger and texture finer. N. Barki 
excellans is a recent introduction from the 
Philmpines, with highly-coloured pitchers. It 
is a nrst-clasB variety, well deserving attention. 
There are two other ]^mean species, Edwardsi 


green colour. Kennedi and phyllamphora are 
both without wings. Both kinds pitcher very 
freely, and thrive in a cooler atmosphere than 
some of the others. Zeylanica is an interesting 
plant, producing globular green pitchers of 
moderate size. The variety called rubra is 
much to be admired. There are many more 
hybrids, but vary little either in structure, 
shape, or colouring. It is said there still 
remains many extraordinary kinds. 


A HARDY BANANA (MUSA .TAPONICA). 
Undoubtedly the hardiest of all Bananas is the 
variety known as Musa japonica, or Musa 
Bafjoo, which comes from Japan. In the 
“Index Kewensis” the term Musa japonica 
does not even appear as a synonym, from 
which fact 1 gather that probably Musa Basj(M 
is the only recognised legitimate name for this 
interesting plant. But whether the ugly name 
of M. Basjoo or the very appropriate name of 
M. japonica is generally recognised, the fact 


A hardy Banana, Musa Japonica (Musa Bosjoo), in fruit in a Oornish f^irden. 


and Lowi, the former being very peculiar 
in the deep, dentated ring, and the latter by the 
great contraction of the pitchers in the centre, 
giving it the appearance of having a pinched-in 
waist. The mouth is slightly dentate, with a 
spur on the outside of the lid. I believe these 
varieties have nut been introduced yet. N. 
Veitchi is a truly grand species, having a very 
broad annulus much dentated, rendering it 
difficult for any insect to escape if once 
entrapped. The colour of the pitcher is rusty 
green and dull red, covered with short hairs. 
This species in its native climate is found grow¬ 
ing on stumps of trees, simply without any 
connection with the soil, therefore it may be 
considered an epiphyte, and about the only 
Nepenthes that is so. This plant was first 
introduced as lanata, but since it has been 
found not to be the true form, therefore lanata 
has still to be looked for. We ^t from Cape 
York, Northern Australia, one variety, Kennedi, 
thought to be simply a coloured form of 
phylUmphora. The neck of Kennedi is of a 
reddish colour, and the lower portion of the 
pitcher green. Phyllamphera is an agreeable 
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remains that the Japanese Banana is a rare and 
handsome plant, distinguished not only by its 
beauty, but also by its hardy nature, from its 
congeners. When visiting a Cornish garden 
lately I was so struck with its beauty that I 
asked permission to photograph a group of 
four of these Bananas. The plants as seen 
formed a most exquisite group. The individual 
plants are about 10 feet high and measure 
2 ^ feet around the stem. Their broad and 
handsome foliage is not so lacerated as is 
generally the case with the leaves of Musa 
Ensete, which is, perhaps, better known and 
more extensively used for sub - tropical 
gardens. The plants rise boldly from a large 
bed carpeted all over with Begonias, and 
the effect of the broad, handsome leaves is 
still further enhanced by the fact that the 
immediate surroundings consist mostly of 
graceful Bamboos, especially Phyllostachys 
aurea, which forms quite a hedge, and 
whose narrow leaves serve to emphasise still 
more strikingly the contrast with the huge 
Banana leaves. Close by are also some very' 
large specimens of the Phyllostachys Henonis, 


measuring about lo feet by 12 feet through. 
One of the Bananas, as may bo seen in the 
illustration, is just showing fruit, which, how¬ 
ever, will scarcely be expected to ripen out-of- 
doors, though the situation is a very sheltered 
one. 

The plants in question have been growing 
out-of-doors some four or five years and have 
never been removed indoors during winter, nor 
have they had any other protection than hay- 
bands wound around their stems. Although 
there are only few localities in England so shel¬ 
ter^ as the Cornish garden referred to—and 
the places where this handsome Banana can be 
grown successfully out-of-doors all the year 
round must of necessity bo very limited—there 
is, novortheless, no doubt that Musa japonica 
on account of its hardiness will soon outdistance 
in popularity its older and better-known sisters 
of the same typo. F. W. M. 

TransplantiDg: Wletarlas, Oleraatls 
montana, and other climbers 

mm ).—The above may bo transplanted 
any time during the next two months, 
but wo should prefer October. The 
Wistaria is a very difficult subject to 
transplant, as it makes such a long 
tap root. Previous to digging it up 
water the ground well the day before, 
then dig around the plant, taking care 
to leave a ball of earth adhering lo the 
roots, if possible. Have a mat in 
readiness in which to carry it to its 
now position. The Roses, Ivy, and 
Clematis would bo all the better if 
you lift them with some soil adher¬ 
ing to the roots. Do not cut the 
plants down in any way; leave all 
this until the spring. Then, if you 
find the growths appear dead at the 
tops, they must, of course, be cut 
back to the living parts, but we do 
not imagine this will be the care if 
you use every care in their rtmoval. 
A good watering in the holes previous 
to planting is advisable if ground is 
very dry, and also again when the 
planting is finished. 

Market garden plough (Potato 
Grower), — What you ask is rather 
out of our line, os ploughs are not 
employed in gardening. The essence 
of good gardening is that the labour 
is manual and not mechanical and 
therefore the best. Even the best 
machinery is of no use unless intelli¬ 
gently directed by human labour. 
You will do well to apply to some 
agricultural implement makers, who 
have ploughs of all descriptions on 
hand. 

Tree-Oamatlona (R. N, Ji).— 
Your Carnations, which are called 
Tree because they throw out branch 
after branch in the way mentioned up 
the main stems, should at once have 
a shift into pots a size larger—that 
is, 5-inch pots—using good turfy loam, 
some old decayed manure, and sharp 
white sand, well mixed, and potting 
firmly. In their present small pots t he 
plants are in danger of being starved fur 
lack of root room. When well pott^ it may be 
needful to put in round the plants two or three 
small sticks to which to tie the shoots as they 
grow. When these produce fiower-stems, as they 
should presently if in a gentle warmth in a 
greenhouse, these stems may run up to 2 feet or 
more in height. Give the plants some warmth, 
say, from 50 degs. to 60 degs., also plenty of 
air. 

Pressing autumn foliage (J. o. E. IT.) 

—The branches of coloured foliage are best 

g athered early in the morning, as soon as the 
ew is off them. Put them carefully on a large 
sheet of blotting-paper, lay another sheet on top, 
and do not try to arrange them. They look best 
just as you put them down. Put a heai^ book 
on top and leave them for two days. You can 
then, with very gentle treatment, bend the 
leaves if they are too stifi-looking, but they 
look, just as pressed, very pretty. With the 
dried, feathery Grasses, or Everlasting-flowers 
and Autumn Berries, Ivy leaves press well, 
their long stalks left on, and are not nearly so 
brittle as the leaf stems. Bunches of red 
berries, if dipped in spirits o| wine or turpentine 
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when just turning red, keep for the whole 
of the winter, but need careful handling. Vine 
leaves pressed in the same way, between sheets 
of blotting-paper, may be used the whole of the 
winter months for dessert decoration.—B. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

GLOXINIAS FROM SLED. 


species of thrips is sometimes troublesome. It is 
hardly visible to the naked eye, but its presence 
may soon be known by the brownish appearance 
of the midrib of the leaves. If only a plant or 
so should be affected, it is best to throw it away, 
and then use less heat and more moisture to 
prevent any further attacks of this insidious 
enemy. H. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 



Named varieties have almost become a thing of 
the past, and it is hardly worth while to propa¬ 
gate and preserve stock from year to year when 
such splendid varieties can be raised from seed. 
Seedlings are generally more vigorous and give 
far less trouble to the cultivator. They will 
flower within six months from the time the seed 
is sown, and will produce from six to ten or 
perhaps more blooms on each plant. The second 
year they will flower more profusely, that is if 
the corms are properly preserved during the 
winter. Any extra fine or distinct varieties 
appearing among the seedlings may be propa¬ 
gated from the leaves. If well matured leaves 
are taken off, a cut made through all the main 
ribs of the leaf, and laid on moist Cocoa-nut- 
flbre-refuse with a little sand on the surface of 
the leaf where the cute have been made, they 
will form a corm at each 
cut. If the leaves show 
signs of premature decay 
the affected part should 
be cut away ; but if suc¬ 
cessfully treated the 
leaves will gradually 
ripen off and dry up ; 
the corms may then be 
taken out of the fibre 
and placed in sand with 
just sufficient moUture 
to keep them from shri¬ 
velling. If only just 
covered with sand they 
may remain until they 
begin to start into 
growth, which will bo 
early ih the year. If 
required to flower early 
in the spring they may 
be start^ in the stove 
but for later flowering 
an intermediate tempera¬ 
ture will suit them much 
better. 

In the culture of Glox¬ 
inias a groat mistake is 
often made in giving 
them too much shade 
and a high temperature ; 
the two combined induce 
weakly growth and thin, 
flimsy flowers. ^ Glox¬ 
inia seed should be sown 
early in February, and 
care should be taken 
that the compost used is 

(}uite free from worms or other insects. If the 
pots are filled and the surface lett rather loose, 
no extra covering will be required when the seed 
is sown. The seed pots should be placed in a 
light position, but not exposed to the full rays 
of the sun. I always recommend pricking off 
the seedlings as early as possible. The plants 
should be potted off singly as soon as large 
enough. If potted in a good loamy compost, 
which may bo mixed with some leaf-mould and 
well-rotted manure, they will make much better 
growth than when potted in peat and 
leaf - mould, which is sometimes recom¬ 
mended. Gloxinias are by no means such 
delicate subjects as often supposed. Potted 
in a gootl rich compost with careful attention 
to watering, and grown in an intermediate 
temperature with just sufficient shading to 
prevent the sun from burning them during the 
hottest part of the day, vigorous growth and 
flowers of good substance will b« ensured. 

By raising a batch of seedlings every year 
and selecting the best to grow on, a grand dis¬ 
play may be kept up from May until September, 
and during the summer thty will last well in 
the cool conservatory. To preserve the corms 
during the winter the tops should be cleared off 
as soon as they are well ripened in the autumn, 
and the pots be laid on their sides under a stage 
in the stove, but not-^ near to the hot-water 
pipcMS as to dry Broall 


Destrnction of caterpillars {O. L. 0.). 
—1 am sorry to say that I cannot give any 
general receipt for the destruction of cater¬ 
pillars. The best method is hand-picking. As 
3 ou do not send specimens I cannot say how 
you can best deal with them. If they bury 
themselves in the ground when full grown, and 
then become chrysalides during the winter, the 
ground beneath the plants which have been 
attacked should be dug up, and any chryealide& 
that can be found destroyed. The caterpillars 
of the white butterflies do not bury themselves, 
but form their chrysalides on some post, paling, 
under the eaves of an out-house, or some similar 
shelter.—G. S. S. 

' Tortoise-scale” on Peach trees 

{Tryon ).—Your Peach-tree is infested with the 


Seedling Gloxinia. 


“ tortoise-scale,” and if means are not taken to 
destroy it it will in time kill the tree. As soon 
as the leaves have fallen collect and burn them. 
Then unfasten the tree as far as possible, if 
grown against a wall, so as to be able to get at 
the back of the branches and shoots, and rub off 
as many of the scale insects as yon can find with 
a piece of sacking or some other similar material, 
dipped in soft-soap and water. Beneath each 
of the full-grown scale you will find a number of 
eggs probably. These should be removed as 
well as the insects with the piece of sacking, 
and they should be shaken off from time to time 
into some receptacle full of water. Then take 
some paraffin emulsion. Dissolve 1 pint of soft- 
soap in 1 quart of boiling water, and while 
quite hot add i pint of paraffin-oil, and mix 
together with a syringe for ten minutes. Then 
add 15 gallons of water and mix thoroughly, 
and with a brush paint the tree all over, work¬ 
ing the emulsion w’^ell into every crack or 
crevice.—G. S. S. 

Red-splder on Lime-tree (L. M. Hue). 
—Your Lime-trees are infested by one of the 
red-spiders. This attack, in the case of y'our 
trees, seems to be unusually severe ; it is too 
late in the season to do anything to check the 
attack. When the leaves fall, which will pro¬ 
bably be soon, collect and burn them. The late 
dry season was, no doubt, the reason of these 
mites being in such enormous numbers. If next 


summer be cooler and damper y'ou will probably 
not notice their presence. As your trees arto 
large ones, it seems hopeless to try any insecti¬ 
cide. I do not think there is any fear of their 
attacking any trees but Limes.—G. 8. 8. 

OolGry - fly {Comiant Jieader). — Your 
Celery is evidently attacked by the grubs of the 
Celery-fly (Tephritis onopordiois). You should 
cut off the portions of the leav'es that are 
attacked and burn them, and when the crop is 
off bury all the surface soil deeply, so that the 
chrysalides which are in it may be in such a 
position that the flies are unable to make their 
way to the surface, also burn everything that 
remains of the crop. Early in the season the 
plants should be gone over and the parts where 
the grubs are pinched just firm enough to kill 
the latter.—G. 8. 8. 

Diseased '|Glerani am ’’-leaves {E. H, 

Lloyd). —My diagnosis of your “ Geranium ”- 
leaves is that they have been attacked by one 
of the shot-hole fungi, belonging to the genus 
Urcospora, but they were considerably thrive lied 
when they reached me. The cure for this would 
be washing the leaves on both sides with Bor- 
deaux-mixture once a week for a few weeks.— 
G. 8. 8. 

White-Piy {Alilei), —I think you would 
find vaporising Tobacco-water more effectual 
than fumigation for destroying the white-fly ; 
or you might wet your concrete floor well with 
soft soap and water, to which you might add a 
little paraffin. Spraying with properly diluted 
paraffin emulsion, using a ric/./.l^i hyiingeor very 
tine sponge, would be useful.—G. S. B. 

Pear saw fly (t".P.3/.).—Your Plum and 
Cherry-trees are infested by the grubs of the 
Pear saw-fly, commonly known as the “ Pear 
slug-worm.” As it is so Ule in the scafor, > ou 
will find the most tffectual way of prevemirg 
a recurrence of this pest ntxt year is to remove 
the soil from under the trees to the depth of 
4 inches in the course of the winter, for Ihe 
grubs, when full grown, bury themselves in the 
earth and each forms a puping cocoon round 
itself, within which it becomas a chrycalis, fn m 
which the saw-flies emerge in the spring and 
lay their eggs in the leaves. If they occur 
again next year syringe the leaves with paraffin 
emulsion, or dust them with a mixture of soot 
and lime, finely powdered, when the leaves are 
wet. Whatever is applied to destroy them 
should again be used within two days, as the 
grubs cast their sticky coating when the insecti¬ 
cide touches them, and this takes time to 
renew.—G. 8. 8. 

Spraying trees (3/. A. Jlilh).—l daroray 
the receipt you mention is a very good one, but 
I do not know it, and cannot give you the pro¬ 
portions. The following mixture, which is 
much used, would suit your purpose ; it is very 
caustic, and should not be allowed to get on the 
skin or clothes. In using it is well to wear old 
clothes which cannot be iDjure<l. The wash 
should be made as follows : Dissolve 1 lb. of 
caustic soda in ^ pint of water, add ^ lb. of car¬ 
bonate of potash, stir, and when all is dissolved 
add enough water to make 10 gallons. Place 
10 oz. of soft-soap in a small quantity of boiling 
water, and when quite dissolved add it to the 
10 gallons and mix thoroughly. The trees 
should be sprayed with this mi.xture some time 
in the coarse of the winter, but the operation 
must be performed before the buds open in any 
way.—G. 8. 8. 

Destroying grabs {T. Tudor).—k he»>-y dreisinff 
of lime and soot have the effect of makinfrthe grub« 
shift their quarters, but it vriil not kill them. If you (rave 
a good dressing of gas-iime, and could fallow the ground 
for three or four months, it would probably kill them. 

Oaterpillars (Dlareg Harrad). —lam sorry 
that I cannot give you as satisfactory answers 
to your enquiries about the caterpillars you 
sent as I could wish, but they were a good deal 
knocked about in the post. No. 1 was dead 
and shrivelled up ; I can only say it was the 
caterpillar of a moth. No. 2 was much injured ; 
it was the caterpillar of one of the larger moths 
bslonging to the family Geometrididee. The 
caterpillars of this family are commonly known 
by the name of *Moopers,” on account of the 
curious way in which they hunch up their 
backs when in motion. No. .‘1, a caterpillar of a 
moth belonging to the genus Agrotis. No. 4, 
the caterpillar of the small white butterfly 
(Pieris rapi). No .5, both these caterpillars were 
of the same speciet^' large, brownish moth, 
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the pot-herb-mobh (Hadena oleracea). No. 6 
had already turned into a chrysalis, ho that I 
cannot name it.—G. S. S. 

“St. Mark’s-fly” Gharrinffton ).— 

I very soon found the “ worms” in the second 
supply of mould you sent. They are the grubs 
of a fly, probably much resembling the common 
“St. Mark’a-fly,” but I have nob seen any 
exactly like them before. It is most likely that 
the flies laid their eggs in the leaf-mould before 
it was used for potting purposes, but it is possi¬ 
ble they may have done so afterwards. I should 
be afraid if you watered with any insecticide 
that would kill the grubs you might inj ure the 
roots of your plants, but you might try water¬ 
ing with a strong solution of nitrate of soda, or 
lime-water, and if there are grubs in your com¬ 
post heap, if you could spread it about so that 
the “ birds,” or, better still, poultry, could 
scratch it over, they would pick them out.— 
G. S. 8. 

Celery diseased {Inquirer) —Your Celery 
is attacked by the grutis of the Celery-fly 
(Tephritis onopordinis). When the crop is off, 
bury the surface soil as deeply as you can, so as 
to render it impossible for the leaves when they 
leave the chrysalides, which are made in the 
earth, to come to the surface, and burn anything 
that remains of the crop. Next season look 
your plants well over every now and then, and 
if you see any signs of the grubs in the leaves 
pinch them at that part so as to crush the grub. 
—G. 8. 8. 

Destroying spotted snake milli¬ 
pede with brine {Edith).—l should make 
the brine as strong as I could—that is, I should 
put as much salt in the water as the latter will 
dissolve. I am afraid that 1 cannot tell you 
what effect the salt water would have on the 
(tarnations. If they were watered with it, as 
the millipedes are no doubt at the roots, it 
would be of little use merely watering the 
ground round the plants. I should try it on 
one plant and see what is the result. 1 am 
afraid it will be disastrous.—G. 8. 8. 

Destroying slugs, woodlice, etc. 

( BUI). —I hardly know what to recommend you 
to do. If you were to give your unoccupied 
ground a good dressing of gas-lime it would 
probably kill the slugs and woodlice on or in it, 
out it would not kill those that were sheltering 
under rocks or stones, as it would not reach 
them. It might have the indirect effect, how¬ 
ever, of starving them, as they would not like 
to cross the gas-lime in search of food; but how 
long these creatures can live without food I 
cannot say—probably for several months. I 
suppose handpicking is the only remedy of much 
use. Slugs are very easily killed on a damp 
evening by cutting them in two with a sharp- 
pointed knife just behind the head, across a 
shield-shaped mark that there is on every slug. 
Woodlice may bo killsd by pouring boiling water 
on them.—G. 8. S. 

Aarlcala leaves spotted (R. S.).—\ believe that 
your Auriculae have been attacked by thripe, but I cannot 
be sure. I could not find any insects on the leaves you 
sent. Perhaps during; this hot summer they were allowed 
to get too dry.—G. S. S. 

Small scarlet insects {Mm A. Davidson),— 
“small scarlet insects" which you inclosed are specimens 
of one of the mites (Trombldium holosericeum). They 
will not injure your plants, as they do not feed on vege¬ 
table matter, but on small insects, etc.; so they are woruy 
of encouragement.—G. S. 8. 

Wo MLB in lawns {J, L. Mitchell).— 
Watering your lawn with lime-water, made by 
dissolving lime in water until the water will 
hold no more, will kill the worms. The worm- 
casts should be first swept off, and the lime- 
water must be applied so that the holes made 
by the worms are filled, then one knows that the 
worms are reached ; but if you will take my 
advice, you will not try to kill the worms, as 
the worm-casts are a good dressing for the Grass, 
and they break up easily with a broom. It is 
only at this time of year that they really appear 
unsightly. I believe that worms are of great 
assistance in forming a good lawn. Read Dar¬ 
win’s book on earthworms, and you will find 
how useful they are. Uproot the Plantains and 
sow Grass seed on the bare places.—G. 8. 8. 

Apple-trees and American-bllght 

{Ivor). —In the course of the winter, that is after 
the leaves have fallen, and before the buds show 
the least sign of opening, spray the trees with a 
caustic solution, made byjm^ting 1 lb. of (fustic 
soda into half a pail of ad^Jlbaof 
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carbonate of potash. Mix thoroughly, and 
when all is dissolved add enough water to make 
10 gallons. Now add 10 oz. of soft-soap, already 
dissolved in a little hot water, and stir again 
until all is thoroughly mixed. Use a fine spray, 
and apply the mixture to all parts of the tree ; 
it is quite sufficient just to wet every part. As 
this mixture is very caustic, care should be 
taken not to get more of it on the hands and 
clothes than one can help. It is well to wear 
an old suit of clothes. If your trees are 
small you might go over them carefully, 
and paint each colony over with a camel’s- 
hair brush dipped in methylated spirit. Tho¬ 
roughly wet the insects, so that the spirit may 
run down between them.—G. 8. 8. 


LIBERTIA GRANDIFLORA. 

This is a beautiful June flower, of the purest 
white and unusual shape. The flowers are 
borne in deep clusters on a long slender scape 
of from 2 feet to 3 feet, but I wish to speak 
about the way in which this plant behaves in 
Yorkshire compared with Berwickshire. My 
experience of the plant had taught me to look 
upon it as somewhat tender or uncertain, and 
until I received some very strong plants from my 
friends over the border I rarely grew it taller 
than 1 foot, and often lost stout and bushy 


and size which old residents declare they have 
never seen equalled. Roses, Dahlias ((Dactus 
and single), Pansies, Gladiolus, Ivy-leaved and 
Zonal Pelargoniums, 8alpiglossis, and many 
others, have flourished remarkably, and we 
have not suffered in the least from the 
prolonged drought, although we lie full 
in the sun on a hillside facing south-west. 
1 attribute ray unexpected success to the 
coolness, added to the richness, of my 
mud-manure. I may state that my gar¬ 
dener told me it would not bo strong 
enough to do much good and he dug stable- 
manure into one of the larger beds. This has 
not had nearly so good a show of blossom as the 
borders treated with mud only. I mav state 
that my pond receives a vast quantity of leaves 
from trees overhanging the stream which 
supplies it—the said trees being almost all Oaks. 
Perhaps in a wet summer the results would 
bo less satisfactory. It must bo admitted, 
however, that no matter what the weather, our 
climate makes this district a paradise for the 
amateur. I have Roses and Fuchsias now in 
bloom which were given me as cuttings in the 
hottest and driest week of August last year. I 
stuck them into the ground out-of-doors, 
merely because I felt it would be rude to throw 
them away, although I considered it a mere 
waste of time to put them in, as I had no glass 
then, and no shades to root them in—in fact, the 



Lihertia grandiflora. From a photograph by S. W. Fitzherbert, 
Lanscombd House, Torquay. 


specimens There facts point to something 
that this, with other plants, finds more genisd 
in another, though colder climate. F. VV. 
York. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

THE ARUM LILY IN SUMMER. 

TO TUB EDITOR OF GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” 

Sir, —Some months ago I asked your advice 
as to plunging Calla aathiopica for their summer 
rest in decayed leaf-mud in a pond, and you 
expressed a desire to hear the result of my 
experiment. I have just taken my Arums up, 
and find them all extremely healthy and full of 
stout now growth, one formerly weakly bulb 
now being a fine, well-shaped plant. The pond 
got low during the drought, but at the lowest 
the pots were sunk in mud to more than half 
their height, and one or two thunder-storms 
temporarily raised the water half-way up the 
stems of the Lilies. I think of leaving the 
plants untouched now until they flower, unless 
you would recommend repotting. I took up 
about forty tons of mud from my pond last 
autumn, and manured my flower-garden with it 
and nothing else. Fifteen months ago the said 
garden was virgin pasture. This year it has been 
the admiration of the neighbourhood. Mallow 
and Tobacco-plant have been a mass of bloom 
for months. Sunflowers of every variety, 
annual and perennial, have attained a height 


blossoming of Aaron’s rod would be no miracle 
here. Still, even persons who have spent their 
lives here, and are thoroughly accustomed to the 
wonderful fertility of South Devon, express 
surprise and admiration when seeing how much 
may be got from a mud-manured garden.— 
Yours faithfully, 

So-uth Devon. A Fortunate Amateur. 


STRAWBERRIES IN CASKS. 

TO TUB EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I have read what has appeared in Gar¬ 
dening about Strawberries in casks, and from 
experience can say that they are both profitable 
as well as ornamental. We have a barrel here 
which has been filled up two years, and very 
nice it looks, even when the plants are out of 
fruit. It has six rows of 1-inch holes, and the 
holes are made about G inches or 8 inches apart. 
Of course, the plants want a lot of water in the 
summer-time, but when one grows a cask of 
Strawberries for pleasure and ornament, to say 
nothing about the fruit, I fail to see that the 
time and labour are lost. A good cask of Straw¬ 
berries looks well in any corner if not too much 
shaded. I shall be glad to answer further 
questions on the subject if any fif your readers 
wish it. C. Waller. 


Seedllns Brier Roses f IF. F. IT.;.—You can buy 
these at any good Rose nursery. Please see our advertise- 

went columns. Original irom 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 


Fint PKRKiraiAL LARK^PURfl, Jacor.ka, akd 

CAcrra Dahlias.— From A. Stuart, TarUnd, N.B.: ‘‘The 
Ijtfkraur I sowed in the open border in May. Jacobsea I 
raised In the frame and then planted out. The rain has 
spoiled it, but it has been splendid for more than three 
weeks. The Oaotus Djihlia flowers were fj^rown from plants 
in the open border, 12 feet long by 1} feet wide, ft was 
entirely made up—two barrowfuls of mould after Potatoes, 
two of old hot-bed manure, one of leaf-mould, one of sand. 
The kinds are Keynes* White, Laverstock, Beauty (Keynes’) 
C^cle, Countess of Radnor, Fusilier, Mrs. Wilson Noble, 
Mrs. Mcnteflore. I had one dozen in all, and they have 
done well.” 

Second Prizr.—Opiiiars Robbs.—F rom Mrs. Butler, 
Rkseboume, Hidhurst: “ The bush from which the flowers 
were gathered I have had twenty-five years. Ten years 
ago It was moved from a sandy soil to a stiff loam, and is 
now so large it has to be supported, and forms a bower. 
It has been in bloom continually since the end of June, 
and has now some hundreds of flowers in bud and full 
bloom." 

Third Prize.—IirniAK Pimks, Autumb Croccs, Pansibs- 
—From R. T. Howell, Middle Aston, Steeple Aston, near 
Oxford: “The Pinks 1 sowed in March, pricked off in 
April, and finally planted in May on east border. They 
have done well, though it has been so dry here. The Cro¬ 
cuses are grown with other herbaceous plants, and are very 
fine. I had over five dczsn blooms, and they have been in 
flower a long time. Pansy cuttings were put In September 
in cold-frame, and plants out on east border. They have 
clone well, and are throwing better blooms at the pre¬ 
sent time than they have all the summer. I have 
I Iso taken a great many prizes with them. The following 
are the names of varieties: Wm. Graham, yellow ana 
rrimson ; Colin Pye, white and rose; Wm. Ifaig, bhie ; 
Florizel, lavender ; Pembroke, rayless yellow; Mary Stuart, 
c ream; Bullion, yellow rayed; Wm. Tell, creamy-white 
and yellow centre. Other names lost.” 


VBRBB.SIBA RKCRLioiDKs. — From Miss Ivy Thomson, 
Bilstead Lodge, Ipswich : “ A half-hardy annual, a native 
of Mexico. The seeds from which these were raised were 
gathered in General Gordon's garden in Khartoum, a day 
or two after the battle of Omdurman, Sept. 2, 18‘J8. They 
were growing there in great profusion, and the garden, 
which was wild and overgrown, was looked after bv the 
same gardener who was there with General Gordon. These 
plants were raised in a greenhouse In April, and planted 
out in large clumps in June. They grow very prettily, 
with large, drooping lower leaves, and are from 2 feet to 
3 feet high. They have flowered freely from July to the 
present time, bearing quantities of seed. Pvrethrum 
uliginosum : This handsome perennial is just be^nning 
to flower, and large groups of it look most effective in the 
herbaceous border, many of the stemsheingover 6 feet high, 
and thickly covered with blooms and buds.” 

Htdranqkas.—F rom R. S. Hal^ Dalchoolin, Craigavad, 
Oa Down : “ Hydrangeas are quite a feature of thisplace. 
We have hundreds of plants simply covered with bloom 
just now. Most of the plants are 8 feet high, and some 
over that, all splendicl bushes clothed to the ground. 
These are a few blooms iMcked off plants near the house. 
They have no protection in the winter, and just grow in 
the Grass like any common shrub, which is rather remark¬ 
able, as, of course, the climate is very bleak and cold so far 
north. We felt a great difference when we spent last winter 
in the South of Ireland. This is the only place I know about 
here where the Hydrangea does so well. These flowers 
become a creamy-pink as they get older ; the blue fades 
away entirely. The blue is more effective, growing, but 
the pink is prettier when gathered.” 

Datura plowbrs.— From Charles H. Compton, Mlnstead 
Parsonage, Lyndhurst: “A few Datura flowers. The 
plants are in tube In front of the bouse, and have done 
wonderfully well this year, having been in continuous 
bloom since June. In the beginning of the summer the 
leaves were inclined to turn yellow, and the plants were 
unable to develop their flowers, but after a mulching with 
old manure they have been beautiful. At one time one of 
the plants had eleven flowers fully out. We propagate 
them easily from cuttings, which are planted out in the 
garden after their first year, and the plants always have 
to be kept in a greenhouse in the winter months. I may 
•ay that the strain has been in this garden over fifty 
years, and the plants stand 6 feet 6 inches high In 17-iach 
tubs.” 

Pbntstbuobs and Oaillardias.—F rom Wm. Barnes, 
Brcckfleld Gardens, York: “ Of the Pentstemons I 
may say they were put in as cuttings just a year ago in a 
cold-frame in the same way as Calceolarias. They struck 
readily, stood the winter without protection, and were put 
into blooming (luarters in the early spring, and have been 
a mass of bloom all the summer, and are still the same, 
dsapite the cold winds and drenching showers of the past 
week. The Oaillardias were sown in heat in March, and 
planted out in May in mixed borders, and since July 
nave been a gorgeous mass.” 

ZaUSCFINKRIA CALIPORNICA, DaTIRA Sl'AVBOLKNS, AND 
Plumbago Larpkbt.k.— From Constance Hugh Smith, 
Mount Clare, Roehampton, S. W.; “ The Datura suaveolens 
is grown in a tub standiog since early June on the south 
side of the house, sheltered from wind. The Zauschneria 
is grown on a sunny rockery, and so is the blue Plumbago 
Larpentn. Both these latter plants have flowered splen¬ 
didly this year.” 

Bkgonias.—F rom Miss Brown, Storrs Hall, Ingleton, 
via Kirby Lonsdale : “ The Begonias are gn^own in an open 
and e.vposed border ; they have bloomed freely, making a 
brilliant show, and were planted late, but have flourished 
splendidly in spite of the dry season. The winds of the 
last few days have spoilt the best blooms, but on the 
whole I find they stand rough weather better than 
‘ Oeraniums.' ” 


Bbooniab, Oa!LLardia8, and hluk Hvoranokab.— From 
K. Boyd, Broomwood, West BDuroemouth : “Begonias, 
Gaillardias, and blue Hydrangeas, with leaves of Pepper¬ 
mint and Okk-lcaf ‘Qeraniiims * Thev_are growing out 
now In our garden,^dTiaveht en !" 

Digitized by 


Tuberous Broonias and Japanssb Wi.ndflowbr.— From 
Mrs. Wilson, The Vicarage, Great Missendeo, Bucks.: “ A 
few Begonias which have been i^wn out-of-doors all the 
summer. From April to beginning of June they were in 
boxes in a cold-frame. They have flowered beautifully all 
the summer. I also send some Japanese Anemones and 
Perennial Sunflow'ers, both of which are very beautiful in 
the garden just now, notwithstanding the drought.” 

Broonia Wortiiiana, Oaillardias, and HARUALiirMS.- 
From Mrs. Macalister, Hamsiade, Bampton, N. Devon : 
“ Begonia Worthiaua is a very old variety, but quite one 
of the best; most beautiful mingled with a white Ivy 
“Geranium Is a mass of bloom all summer, and no 
amount of rain seems to hart it. The Harpalium Is 
glorious for cutting, and lasts over a week In water.” 

Astrrb.— From Mrs. C. Garden, The Cedars, Herrow, 
Guildford: “These flowers are all from the garden, and 
are In great beauty just now; the Verbascum, however, 
is going over, but has bloomed almost continuously for 
four months, and is not, I believe, a common variety. All 
three are absolutely hardy, and do very well on this soil, 
w’hich is very hot and light." 

SiNOLK Dahlias, SNArDRAOONS, and Micharlmas 
Daibirs.— From Miss Barker, Rose Cottage, Aldbrough, 
Boroughbridge.York : “The Dahlias came from my herba¬ 
ceous border and were sown in June. The Miehaelmas 
Daisies are old plants and sheltered by a high hedge. 
The Snapdragon grows on the wall. I have a large garden 
facing east.” 

VRRONICA MICHAUXT, HKLRN1U.M HTRI.ATUM ORANDICRPIIA- 
LC.M, AND Lobelia kulobns DisriNcnoN.- From the Misses 
Persee, Vicat’s Croft, Galway: “These flowers have all 
been grown in a border facing east, and the border was 
only made in April last. Lobelia Distinction was raised 
by Mr. Smith, of Newry. I obtained a plant of it last 
autumn.” 

Dahlias and Swkbt Pkas, Lilirs in varirtv.—No 
signature or address sent: “All i;rown by the sea. 
Climate very mild and well adapted to growing flowers. 
The Belladonna Lilies are grown in border of kitchen 
garden among Gooseberry-bushes with no care what¬ 
ever.” 

Srrdlino PAN.SIR.B.— From Capt. Thompson, The Syca¬ 
mores, High Bickington. N. Devon : “ A few Pansy seed¬ 
ling flowers from seed sown in an open border in May 
last. I used a good quantity of leaf-mould during their 
growth.” 

Very charming colours. 

Belladonna Lily, Scarlet Lobblia, and Dahlia Zim- 
PANi.—From Mr. Church, Woodside, Hatfield, Herts.: 
“Amaryllis Belladonna is grown in a bordtr against a 
greenhouse. 

Blub Hydrangkas.— From Miss Judith Rowe Lewis, 
The High Beech, Hollington, St. Leonard'e-on-Sea: 
“ Grown by a carriage-drive where there is a natural vein 
of iron.” 

Po.MPON Dahlias .and Ykllow Marourritr (Etoile d’Or). 
—From Mrs. Ada Wilson, Daramona, Streete, Co. West¬ 
meath. 

Bblladonna Lilt (Amaryllis Belladonna) —From Lady 
Onslow, Hengar, St. Tady, Cornwall: “Grown out-of- 
doors without any protection.” 

Starworts and Srdum sprctabilb.— From Mias M. Long, 
Swinderby Vicarage, Lincoln. 


We ojffer each wethf as prizes, Ist, a volume oj 
the “ English FLoiotr Oardm,^* 2nd, Mise 
JekylCs ** Wood and Garden,” and Srd, 
Dean Hole's “ Our Gardens,” for the most 
beautiful open-air fiowera of the week sent 
to us. Where the chosen hind is sent 
by more than owe reader, condition and even 
careful packing wUl be taken into account. 
Flowers should be sent when they are in their best 
and freshest state, and it does not matter on tohai 
day they are sent except Friday or Saturday, 
The prizes will be. announced in the paper oJ the 
fbllc^ng week. Not more than three kinds should 
be sent, as the object is not variety so much as the 
most distinct and fairest oj the floioers of the open- 
air garden. The name of the flower should be 
attcLched, and notes as to culture, place, etc., oj 
uncommon plants will be welcome. 

Packing flowers for post.— The essen- 
tial thing is the nse of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos¬ 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener¬ 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the tox is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 
the names of plants, and any notes concerning 
their culture should be sent in the box itself. 


'*Oatalogue of Seeds.”— Through an 
unfortunate error in our issue of September 
23rd, the advertisement of Messrs. James 
Carter and Co., of High Holborn, on the back 
page, in referring to their annual Bulb Cata¬ 
logue, was degcribod as “ Seeds ” This, of 
course, was a mistake. BnJhs was the word 
that .«?hiuld have been used. 


RULES FOR OORRE8PONDENT8. 


QUMtlons.—Queries snd answers are inserted <n 
GARDKNiNa JVve of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for tkeir guidance. All eommurUcations 
for insertion should be dearlv and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Gardrning, 57, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Liters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLiSHBR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece cf paper. Ifnanswersd 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Oardening has to oe sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, wUhtheeaeception oj suck at cannot 
well be elassifiM, will be found in their different detri¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
againet the query r^ied to, and our readers will greatly 
oUige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observeUionspermit, the correspondents who seek asnstanee. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to tlw same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondent who 
refer to articles inserted in Oardbnins should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Q,VLnrlatB.-~OorTespondentt mutt 
look through the whole of the paper to see repliet to their 
queries, as seme require longer answers than others and 
are put irtto their respective departments. Answers 
cannot alioays be. given the week after the qturies are 
received, but there ts as little delay as vossible in dealiH(j 
with them. 

To the foUmrin^ queries bri^ r^ies are given, 
but readers are tnviled to give father astswers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1353-Small Plum (T. A. P.).—Your small black 
Plums, unfortunately too ripe and soft when sent, reached 
us in a sadly bruised condition, so that recognition was 
difiloult. We think it may be the variety known in Kent 
as the Bush Plum, a great cropper. But, all the same, it 
may be a local Plum, and not generally in commerce. 
Could you not raise some seedling stocks from the stonee 
of this Pinm, and when they haVe stems the dimensions 
of a man’s little finger near the ground, bud them In 
August? It is so uncertain, order what you may, of 
getting the variety true, unless stock may be found in 
some local nursery. 

1351— Destroying Plantain (J^anchester).—Then 
is really no other way of destroying these weeds than 
either to dress them with lawn sand freely, although 
that may not kill the roote, or to ent out an inch below 
the surface with a small sharp spud or chisel every plant, 
and then let a drop of paraflia fall in upon the root. The 
holes later may be filled with a dressing of fine soil, 
which the Grass will soon cover and make green. Do that 
now. 

135.5— August Cauliflowers (C. P.).-First early 
Oauliflowers of the Snowball type are no doubt too early 
and small for your purpose. If you sow seed of Autumn 
Giant, Magnum Bonum, or King of the Cauliflowers in a 
pan or box in a warm-frame or greenhouse in Febniary, 
pricking the plants out into a frame when 4 inches high to 
get strong, then when H inches high planting them out 
into rich, deep, well-holding soil, you should be able to 
secure full heads at the time named. 

1.3.50— Cabbage plants clubbing I IT. B. A.},—The 
swelling seen on your Cabbage plants does not seem to be 
of a hamiful nature. Rather it seems as it it were an out¬ 
come of a check from drought There Is no evidence in 
any one of any maggot, which is the primary canse of 
club. In any case, when you pull your plants, which do 
very carefully, dip them by the haudful into a solution of 
soft-soap, soot, and clay to coat them before planting. 
We think they will soon grow out of their trouble. 

1357— Tall Heliotropes ((7. iF.).—Please offer no 
apology’ for asking questions. We reply to our readers' 
((ueries with great pleasure. The tall Heliotropes seen in 
the parks are of various strong-growing varieties, and are 
grown on from strong cuttings, usually those put into 
warmth in the spring, as these make quick growth, and in 
warmth throw up one good leading shoot. As side shoots 
break Lhese are pinched, and when bloom shows in the 
leader, that is pinched, and a freeh leader formed, that 
process being repeated until the plantoare 4 feet in height. 
They are more readily induced to grow up to this height 
if in pote in a greenhouse, where they get plenty of light 
and air; also ample waterlog and some liquid-manure. 
Once the plants have attained the needful height, and are 
well set with side shoots, they are in the spring started 
into growth under glass, then hardened a little, and early 
in June planted out into the beds.—D. 

i:i5S—Planting under large trees (ffenhw).— 
It matters little what may be the overhead trees, but it is 
a matter of practical impossihility to induce ordinary 
shrnbs or flowering plants to grow well beneath them. 
You will find in woods that the chief things to succeed 
are the common Bracken, and in good bl^k peaty soil 
Rhododendrons. But then these thingt were well estab. 
lisbed whilst the trees were young and there was ample 
light under them, and the roote had become less thick. 
Now the roote of big trees literally eat op the soil, and 
very little light can penetrate. E^bably you may get 
some shoote of the common wood Ivy to grow. You may 
no doubt get Daffodils, Squills, or other bulbs to grow, but 
so soon 08 the trees are densely leaved very little or any¬ 
thing could exist beneath them.—D. 

1369-Olimbers for Scotland (A. J. s.).—Oar 
experience of what may thrive well in the North of Scot¬ 
land is very limited. But you should find such Rose* ss 
Crimson Rambler, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, Heine Marie 
Henrlette, red ; Maria Leooida, white; or the white and 
yellow Banksians to do well with you. The roost rapid 
dimber for houM Jaj| Widariaa, or, falling that, 
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■troDf( Irish Iry; or, it preferred, the Itee-frowini; 
Virginian Creeper. For hiding stakee or aapporte to 
a tnllie under Ireee, a etrong Ivy, or failing that, then 
Virginian Creeper, or the common Traveller’s J oy (Clematis 
Vitalha).—D. 

1360-PanaleB for bedding (d. B ).—The following 
are good kinds: Pembroke, raj less yellow; Devonshire 
Cream, raylees cream; Magic, deep rose; Rosea Pallida, 
blueh-roee, rayless; Blue Gown, rayiesablue, tinted mauve; 
Florizel, rayless lavender; Miss Gertie Waterer, rayless 
pure white ; Melampus, rayless yellow; White Beauty, 
rayless white; Blanche, large creamy-white, rayless; 
Duchess of Fife, white, margin blue, shaded yellow ; Gold¬ 
finch, yellow, mauve-blue border; Mrs. C. F. Gordon, 
white and blue alternating, an improved Countess of 
Kintore ; and Violetta, a very pretty ray less white of small 
•iz3.—D. B. C. 


1361— Oarnationa and Plcoteea (Scot) —it is not 
e»Ky to select such small numbers of Carnations as you 
name. Of the latter there are several scores in commerce 
—red-edged, purple do., and rose and scarlet do., and of 
these sections some are heavy-edged, some light-edged. 
There are also yellow ground Picotees. 01 old-fashioned 
flowers: Dr. Homer, light; John Smith, heavy, reds; 
Clara Penson, light; Mrs. Chanceller, heavy, purples; 
Cordelia, light: Edith D’Ombrsin, heavy, roses. Of Car¬ 
nations there are hundreds—bizarres and flakes in some 
half-dozen colours, besides seifs and fancies. Of the old 
show flakes and bizarres we give James Douglas, Flambeau, 
and Rob Roy, flakes ; and Harmony, Bruce Findlay, and 
Admiral Carson, bizarres, all dissimilar.—D. 

1362— Potting “Geraniums" (P. if.).—Do not 
cut down ** Geraniums " fresh lifted from beds and potted, 
onleas you can give them good warmth to induce quick 
breaking. In a rather cold bouse the fresh cut stems are 
apt to damp or rot, and thus kill the plants. It is also 
late now to put in cuttings, except they be in a good 
warmth to induce quick rooting. We should advise 
merely picking off some of the lower leaves, but leaving 
the tops on until March next, as more likely to create root 
action. The tops, if you wintered the plants properly, 
would make good cuttings, set at the rate of ten in a 6-inch 
pot in sandy soil and stood in warmth in the month of 
March. The plants would then soon break afresh. 

1363— Ooleases R.).—Coleuses are amongst the 

teoderest of bedding and greenhouse plants, needing 
plenty of light and warmth to enable them to show their 
rich colour and best growth. In an ordinary greenhouse 
daring winter it is needful to keep up a temperature of 
about 50 degs. of warmth to enable them to live, as cold 
soon kills them. Unless you have good warmth you will 
hardly be able to root cutting] now. Hal you put in tope 
as cuttings a month earlier you might have done so. Tour 
liest plan now is to keep the plants without cutting or 
pinching them, except they have flowers, till the spring, 
then, when young stock is formed, setting some as cut¬ 
tings in warmth, as they soon root. The old plants then 
cut back will break and make good strong bushes. Tou 
canparchase seed cheaply, and in that way raise beautifui 
varitties.—D. 

iset-Shading a greenhotue (A. M. B.).—In a 
greenhouse where it is desired to have a good display of 
plants in blcom during the summer it is far better to have 
a roller-blind on the midday or hottest, sunniest side, as 
that can be used at will and not at all in dull, wet 
weather. You may, if you prefer, make up a solution of 
washing blue, dissolved in boiling milk, and when cold 
very thinly coat the glass with that; but, of course, it 
must remain on all the time. If you prefer to have 
climbers inside, these will, of course, also give you con¬ 
stant shade daring dull weather, and whether Vines, or 
Passion-flowers, or Cobasas, will, of course, give you too 
much shade at times. Still you can piant either or all of 
these on an outside border, protecting the stems of the 
two latter in winter, and keeping the inside growth in 
check by frequent pruning. 

1365— Violets In frame (E. D.).—if as we under¬ 
stand you have your Violets growing on a border in such 
a way that a frame will drop over them in the winter, you 
will have to cut away the soil round the edges somewhat 
to allow the sides of the frame to drop down a few inches, 
BO that the leaves of the Violets come nearly close to the 
glass, especially in the front. When there is no danger 
from rough winds tilt the light with blocks of wood both 
back and front, and thus allow plenty of air to circulate 
over the plants. Do this in mild or even wet weather, but 
not in hard frost or high winds. 

1366— Heatlns small greenhouse (A. B.).—So 
small a greenhouse as yours is should be fairly warmed by 
putting into it two rows of 3-iach pipe for hot water run¬ 
ning all round the house. As we know nothing of the 
shape we cannot advise how the pipes should be best fixed; 
but if yon have a door at one end, the stove to heat the 
water should be fixed on the front side of the door, then 
the pipe carried along the front, the end, and back, 
then returned in tbe same way. We cannot tell what may 
be the heating power of ihe stove you mention. Its value 
so muc^ depends on that. As to the smoke nuisance, we 
do not think that would trouble if you burned coke or 
breeze, and certainly the wMnd would not always blow one 
way. A fire is so much more reliable than any oil-stove. 

1367— Bones for Roses (W. 7?.;.—Bones are, when 
properly prepared, valuable manure, as they contain 
pho^horio acid or phosphate in a high degree. But to 
Ukve them quickly soluble they netn. tj be either dissolved 
in sulphuric acid or steamed soft to make bone-flour. You 
cannot accomplish either of these things, and the next best 
thing is to smash them op as email as you possibly can, 
quite to powder, if possible ; then add 1 lb. of this to a 
barrowfiil of soil. Merely broken bone takes many years 
to dissolve, and is of not much use as manure. But Roses 
need other manures besides, especially potash and 
nitrogen. For that reason, either stable, cow, or pig- 
nanure should be added, if only as a top mulch or dress¬ 
ing, as leaves and flowers need development as well as 


1368— Planting wall-border (H. D.).—Your own 
■nggestions as to planting a newly-trenched and well- 
numored wall-border, S feet wide, is similar to our own, 
I at, as the border is so narrow, very tell things or strong 
grosrors should be rather avoided—Delphiniums especially 
need a broad border—r 
breadth..-.All deeeri] 

j|[; 


spring bloomers and bulbs, should not be tall, beyond 
covering the wall. But then in the winter the wail would 
look bare, and would it not be better to plant against that 
some good climbing Roses, Clematises, variegated or flne- 
leaved Ivies, Ampelopsis Veltchi, etc., so that it may 
always be covered, ana planting the border with Carna¬ 
tions chiefly, dott^ between which may be English and 
Spanish Irises, Pansies, Polyanthus, and in summer some 
Asters, Stocks, and similar plants from seed ? 

1369— Various (H. li. T.).—We do not recognise your 
plant in its present stage of growth. It resembles so many 
things. Best wait another year, when its character may 
be more pronounced. In pruning Mai<^:hal Nlel preserve 
all the strongest and best of the summer shoots, and cut 
out weak and old ones. The best growths may be slightly 
shortened back later, and be nailed in or tied as may be 
desired. Should mildew appear next year, you should 
syringe with soft-soap solution, then densely dust with 
sulphur. Syringing with Bordeaux-mixtnre also kills the 
the fungus. But this is often due to exposure to cold 
curreute of air. When affected with fly, fumigate wich 
Tobacco-paper. Your W. A. Richardson Rose has, no 
doubt, been root starved in a box, and should be cut back 
hard, then planted out, or, failing that, be transferred into 
a fresh box and soil. Roses are rather gross feeders, and 
soon starve it root room and feeding be denied them. 

1370— Rhododendron pruning (IF. IF.).— Where 
Rhododendrons have been so much injured by drought 
as yours seem to have been, we advise not only hard cut¬ 
ting back in due course, but also that the border about 
them is lightly forked up to assist rain to penetrate, and 
to add to that a heavy mulch of manure of an}'descrip¬ 
tion. But the pruning, which should be hard, had best be 
left until the end of March next, a] very quickly the live 
wood will break afresh, and thus (?oat the stems with leaf¬ 
age. 

1371— Malmalson Carnation {Glemm).—Vo\i had 
better get your Malmaison Carnation potted at once. Cut 
clean off the dead leafage, turn the plants out of the pots, 
and remove drainage crocks and some of the old soil; then 
repot into pats a uze larger than the old ones, using a 
compost three-parts turfy loam, the rest being old hot-bed 
manure, sand, and wood-ashes, all well mixed. No doubt 
the plants have become sterv^ in the pots, and .should 
have been shifted into others two or three months earlier. 
Stand them in the greenhouse where there is plenty of 
light and air, water freely, then very lightly indeed. All 
the winter Malmaisons are very susceptible to injury from 
fungus if over watered or be kept in a damp atmosphere. 

1372— Rose book (U.M.M.) —A good Rose book Is 
one entitled the “ Book of the Rose," by the Rev. A. 
Poeter-Melliar, price 8i. 6d., published by Macmillan & Co. 
But if that is too expensive there is a small book by 
Duncan Oilmour, Rose-grower, of Sheffield, that is very 
useful and instructive. That is a cheap book, but we 
cannot state its price. Dean Hole, of Rochester, also has 
a flne Rose book. 

1373— Pot Rhododendrons (Chat ford).—Repot 
your Rhododendrons at once. They must be starving in 
such small pots. But why keep such hardy plants in pots 
when they would be so much better off out-of-doors ? If 
your plants were put out into a soil of a black, peat y 
nature, or in which was mixed plenty of leaf-soil and 
sand, with a little well-decayed horse-manure, all pro¬ 
perly mixed, they would grow into capital dwarf busbes, 
and then, with plenty of them, you could lift some of the 
best budded each autumn into large pots, place them in a 
greenhouse, and they would flower finely, returning them 
to the ground after they had done blooming. Mud from 
a pond would, we fear, be sour stuff, unlees exposed to the 
air and well turned several times for a couple of years. 

1374— Plants and health Whilst it is 

admitted that vegetable life is healthful to animal life, 
yet there are conditions under which it may be offensive. 
In daylight plants give off oxygen and inhale carbonic 
acid gas, but in tbe dark the process is rather reversed; 
hence it is objected to plants being In a bedroom at night 
for that reason. But a house crowded with plants must 
of necessity, with damp and the fumes emanating from 
an oil-lamp, be particularly offensive and harmful; and it 
is no wonaer that, with a living room opening into the 
conservatory that is always open, the atmosphere of the 
living room should be peculiarly offensive and harmful. 
The practice of building such houses on to living rooms 
is a bad one, as pure air is excluded, and much foul or 
damp air is generated. 

1375— VarlOOS (Pomologixt).—You are very unfair to 
us and to yourself in asking nine questions at once, each 
requiring elaborate answers, which cannot be given. A 

g ood width for a span Oucurober-house is 12 feet, and 
eight 7 feet to 8 feet in the centre. It is better to plant 
in troughs than in borders, as the soil can be changed with 
every crop. Side ventilation may be of stout wooden slides 
in the sides of the house, 5 feet apart. Top-lights should 
be 15 inches deep and 3 feet long, fixed alternately on each 
side of the ridge at 5 feet apart. Doors may be in the 
centre at either end. An aspect due north and sonth is 
best for summer, but east and west is best for winter. 
Gloss-houses should be 10 inches by 20 inches for cheap¬ 
ness and light, and be 21 cz. for stoutness. It should have 
no top putties, and not be tightly fixed between the rafters 
or bars. For Ouciimbers, one pipe—the return or lower 
one—should run along beneath ibe plants to give bottom- 
heat, and there should be two 4-iach flows on either side 
for top-heat. The flows should be where most convenient, 
but generally about 3 feet from the sides of the house. 
We cannot give time and space to your No. 6. To ask for 
so much is monstrous. When houses are erected side by 
side, the walls should be at least 12 inches and the 
gutter 6 inches, well cemented to make it water-tight. 
Tomatoes, Gratis, and Cucumbers need no shading 
Generally, you should consult in matters of structure a 
builder, or else visit some similar market-growing place 
and measure their erections. That is the way to obteio 
practical information. At any future time be content with 
two questions. 

1S76-HOW to crop a earden (Bo^nor).—We con- 
fees being quite uuable to follow you in your general con¬ 
demnation of “ B.’s" recent article on the above subject. 
To those who understand gardening tJiere is nothing what¬ 
ever that is ambiguous in it; indeed, it is just such an 
artids as myriads of hlgh-olass gardsnsrs would havs 
writtsn on ths subject. Why hang so much on the word 


“claarify," by which ths writer meant “ grouping" the 
various crops according to character, season of sowing, 
general treatment, and similarity of requirements. Roots, 
such as Carrots, Beets, Parsnips, etc., need phosphates 
and potash chiefly; Peas and Beans these elements and 
nitrogen; leaf crops, such as the Cabbage tribe, nitrogen 
especially, and the writer of the article seeks to show 
that any one of these crops canstantly grown on the 
same ground tends to exhaust it of that or some one 
or two particular elements. If, instead, other crops be 
grown in succession, diverse in (((luirements, such crops 
utilise what tbe previous one cannou That is both sound 
science and practice. But in cropping a garden, whiUt 
crops to stand the winter and those sown early in tbe 
spring should always so far as possible have the warmest 
and driest parte, yet it is more often than otherwise a 
matter of convenience. Thus, so soon as some early 
summer crop is taken off, a crop of something else wanted 
later on is either soarn or planted, and it certainly will not 
be just the same as that which preceded. Whilst in such 
an article as “ B.’s” it is necessary to indicate how crept 
may prove suitably successional, yet it is invariably found 
that excellent results follow when one crop succeeds 
another, just as found convenient. This is the practice 
of hundreds of gardeners, professional or cottager, anj i' 
is found to be most successful. Really, in gardening 
nothing is simpler than is successive cropping of a profit¬ 
able nature. 

1377— Carnation show report (J. B.). — The 
Orystel Palace Carnation Show of July last was, w'e 
believe, duly reported in tbe gardening newspapers. But 
it may be difficult to obtain copies now through the 
ordinary sources. It you send 3^a. in stamps to publisher 
of The Garden, at this office, he will send you a report 
published in August 5th last. 

1378— Manarlnff frnlt - trees (Prucfus).—The 
application of superphosphate of lime in the form of bone- 
flour, at the rate of 3 lb. to each tree, should do the trees 
good. Fork up the soli about the roots lightly, then give 
the dressing, and again point that In with a fork; then 
add the dressing of animal manure to fully 5 feet round 
the stems, letting it li] all the winter to wash in. Do this 
as eaily as you can after the leaves fall. 

1379— Fairy rlnus on lawns (J/. L. U.).-We 
advise you to give the fairy rings on your lawn two or 
three good soakings with strong lime-water. Apply this 
rather on the outer edges of the rings, where the fungus 
roots are moat active. As the fungus spreads outwards 
annually the old roots, or what is known as mycelium, 
die, and they act as a manure, causing the Grass to 
grow exceedingly strong. 

1380— A Wilderness Your field of weeds 
chiefly Thistlee, seems to be a wilderness already. But we 
suppose you want an artificial wilderness, such as 
Brambles, Thoms, Wild Boses, rank growing shrubs, 
coarse climbers, and some strong-growing semi-wild 
flowers. To have this, clear off part of the weeds, dig the 
ground, and plant the thinn named ; then keep the weeds 
well in bound until these things have grown strong. You 
will then have the wilderness you desire. 

1381— Propagatlnfif Hydrangeas (Bwwfer).—You 
may make cutting] of your Hydrangea from hard woo.1 
now about 6 inches long, and set them in sandy soil into a 
frame or under a handlight on a warm border. Tbeeo 
should root next spring; or you may take off quite young 
shoots when 3 inches long in the spring, put them into 
pots, and stand in a close warmth to root. Or you may 
take off young tops after good growth has been nuMle, and 
when these are rooted they generally produce single 
heads of blootn in the pots.—D. 

1382— Talip-tree not blooming (G. B).—The 
blooming of your Talip-tree is a q'lestion of patience. It 
resembles some of our strong-growing Apples in nfsding 
age to mellow its robustness ere blooms are produced. 
Twenty ^ears is no great age for a tree that is often not 
at maturity until it is some sixty to eighty years old. We 
know of one that is fully 100 feet in height, towering up 
like a lofty Elm, bub that does bloom freely. You must 
wait patieqtly.—D. 

1383— Oilmbing Roses, etc. (Queen's County).— 
Both Crimson Rambler and Paul’s Carmine Pillar Roses 
are first-rate for pillar c'lvering. Both are wonderfully 
free climbers; the latter has a shade of vermilion in the 
flowers, and these are very beautiful. Otherwise there is 
not a point to choose between them. Both like to ramble 
—that is, have very free and not hard-tied growth. If yon 
trim the runners rather dose from off your Cz ir Violets, 
and well set these runners with some sharp sand about 
them In a shallow box thickly, and keep in a frame for the 
winter, each one should form a rooted plant in tbe sfiring. 

1381— Twelve hardy evergreen and berry- 
bearing shrubs (Jupiter).—The following is a very 
good list for a town garden. They would grow into 
bashes as you desire, and flower or be-ir berries from spring 
onwards: Berberis Darwini, White Portugal Broom, Rho¬ 
dodendron, Cotoneaster Simonsi, double Furze, Hollies 
(yellow, orange, or scarlet berries), Laurustinus, Olearia 
Haasti, Pernettya speciosa. Ligustrum japonicum, Pyra- 
cantha Ltelandi, Veronica Traversi. 

1385— Scllla Biblrioa from seed (T. a.).— As 
these early bulbs increase so readily from offsets, it seems 
a waste of time to raise from seed, for this is a slow pro¬ 
cess. If you desire to try some, sow seed early in autumn, 
and keep the pans in a cold-frame till spring. As the litUe 
plants apiiear they should be pricked off, either into small 

{ >ots or outdoors in a partially shaded border. The foliow- 
ng year the little bulbs can be replanted into some good 
soil, and finally into Uielr flowering quarters. They would 
not flower for at least three years. The sample of soil en¬ 
closed appears to us (julte useless for plants of any descrip¬ 
tion, and only fit to mend paths or roads. To grow Palms 
successfully they require as compoit some g^od friable 
loam and a little peat and sand added.—E. 

1386 -The Forbidden Fruit, Adam's Apple, 
or Lemon Bergamotte (Dummy) —The botanical 
name of above is Citrus Limette. The specimen you 
enclosed had a slight attack of scale. The best remedy to 
clear this pest off such plants as above is to take 1 gallon 
of water at a temperature of 120 degs., pour in a wine¬ 
glass of paraffin, and get someone to stir tne liquid whils*- 
the operator is syringing the plant. Lemon-oil, Fir-tree 
oil, and Qlshurst-compoond are excellent remedies if 
applied according to directions.-B. 
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1387— Mealy*bas on Vines U. M. O.).—We feer 
even if you cut dovcn your Vines entirely that you would 
not eradicate mealy-bug or scale In your vinery, although 
yon might thoroughly cleanse the house. But we advlM 
that you, when you do prune ihe Vines, to do so pretty 
hard, and bum all the trimmings. Tben remove the 
rougher portions of the bark, well scrub the stems with 
very strong soft-soap and soda-water, in which is stirred 
some carbolic-soap, well cleansing the wood with a firm 
paint brush. Also use boiling strong carbolic-soap-water 
to cleanse the woodwork, and well wash all brickwork 
with strong lime-white. If that treatment does not get rid 
of bug nothing will. 

13SS— UtUlsliifir small greenhouse {M, J. S.).— 

It will do very well for you to plan*, Chrysanthemums, or 
stand them in pots on the back part of yoar greenhouse 
for a short time ; but rather than plant bulbs in the front 
border, where they would, being so far from the glass, get 
terribly drawn, you had much better make up a rough 
stage, *i feet wide, and on that stand the pots planted with 
bulne, as they would do so much better. Also you would 
find it f«r better to make some stout wooden troughs or 
boxes, 20 inches wide and 8 inches deep inside, fix them 
up some 12 to 15 inches from the ground, close to the front, 
fill them with good soil, and then plantTomatoes In them, 

14 inches apart, training them up under the glass. But 
for a cold-house y ou mu«t wait till later. 

lS.sn -Disc ase 1 Pears(Jros^itt7r>;.—Your Pears seem 
to be Marie Louliid. They are in this shrunken, diseased 
condition because the tree roots are down deep in sub-soil 
that is sour and poor. If you cared to open a trench 
round the tree, 2 feet wide and rather deeper, say 7 feet 
from the stem, cutting off every root as clean as you could, 
also grubbing under and cutting off all downward roots, 
then would refill the trench with fresh soil, and removing 
all the top soil, give the tree a dressing of fresh, and on 
that a good mulch of manure, that might bring you realiv 
good fruit. Or it may be worth while to cut the head off 
tbs tree next April and graft it with a good variety like 
Louise Bonne or Williams' B}nChi<^*tien, or, of course, you 
may remove it altogether. 

1.300 -Sjrrtngrlnfif Peach trees (/fecfor).—There is 
little to gain in syringing your Peach-trees now, unless 
the leafage is greatly infested with spider. But if it be 
healthy and green, the cooler nights and frequent showers 
should satisfy all requirements. Wail-trees, however, 
often become very dry at the roots, and after the leaves 
have fallen may be much benefitted by haviog a good 
soaking of water. 

1391— Pmnlns Laarels (Cuf /vaur^O —Without 
doubt your dense Laurels will bear hard cutting back to 
within from 12 inches to 20 inches from the ground, and 
if it be done in March they will soon break out fresh and 
strong. Once such growth ensues you may with a knife 
keep it in due bounds. But on no aocount should we 
advise lifting and replanting such old ones Probablv 
most of them would then die. But you may thin or grub 
out some of them. 

1392— QoOBeberrles {A. n. F.).—Ot Gooseberries 
such as you desire a goo I Imlry green is Green Hedgehog, 
the same in red is R^d Warrington or Ironmonger, while 
other gocd varinties are Lancashire Lad and Whinham’s 
Industry, reds. Keepsake, green. Whitesmith, white, and 
yellow. Champagne. These are all excellent varieties. A 
good Black Currant is L3fc’(i Prolific. A goodstandarl 
t*ear for October and Novemh-r is Louise Bonne. Good 
hardy Plums areGisborne, yellow, and Jefferson, pale green, 
Victoria, Cxir, and Diamond, red or purple. You should 
get two-year-old Gooseberry and Currant-bushes to plant 
at once, also standard trees of about the s«me age. You 
can plant Chimonanthus agai.iat a warm wail now, and 
Lourustinus also, or a little later. 

1393— Plant8 nnder trees (Mm. />).—Please to 
note our reply to " Henley.” Qenerallv it is most difficult 
to induce plants to grow beneath large dense-headed 
Beeches, because these exclude light and air so much 
Bracken is best, transplauted by lifting solid lumps of 
turfy soil, <|'iite IS inches across and 10 inches deep, and 
planting tbrse beneath the treee: but the result would be 
in your case dr'ubtful. You could save spores from rips 
Fern fronds, and sow them in the spring in pans filled 
with sandy soi', and under glass, and so plant out young 
ones when strong. You mav try Brambles, Ivy of ths 
common variety, St. John’s Wort, Periwinkle, or Gaul- 
theria Shalloo, but we do not hold out any great hopes for 
success, as the trees now seem to have the entire mastery 
of both light and soil. 

1394 — piantlnfT Ijlllam candldam and 
pruning Jasmine O. n;—T his lovely variety, 
popularly known as the Madonna Lily, should be planti^ 
at a depth of 0 inches to 10 inches, according to size of bulb. 
As your bulbs are showing near the snrfaoe they should 
be replanted at once. If the soil is rather light an addi¬ 
tion of some loam would be beneficial; but if heavy then 
afford a little leaf-mould and road sand. As a rule, Lilies 
prefer a rather moist situation, and shaded, if possible, 
from midday sun. If your yellow Jasmine requires prun¬ 
ing this should be done soon after the plant has flowered, 
which would be about March. The pruniog should take 
the form of thinning—that is, cut clean away the very old 
growths where very crowded, but do not shortsn any of 
the long young wood. Of:en these beautiful climbers are 
so badly mutilated that they lose all their individuality of 
outline, which in some subjects is sueh a distinctive 
feature.—K. 

139f>— Cracked Pears Cfl.;—The sample you ssnd 
of wall-growD Beurr<- de Gipiaumont Pears is the worst 
we have ever steu. Kither your Galway climate does not 
suit It—yet it is a very hardy Pear—or else the tree roots 
have already |;ot into some soil they do not like. We 
odvisB you to lift each tree and plant afresh, as shallow as 
you safely can, adding to Ihe soil some old mortar rubbish, 
wood-ashes, and fine bone-dust; then, after planting, 
giving over the roo*iB of each tree a fa’r mulch of long 
manure. 

1396-Prnnliig choice shraba (CoMicoff).—Please 
give us some form of signature iu the future. Our only 
means of recognition is a postmark. Without doubt the 
best time to prune Escallonias, Berberls, Choisya ternata, 
and similar good things is the end of March, as then new 
growth soon ensues. Autumn or Mrlv winter pruning 
exposes the cut wood to ^nqtlon of the froft, snd thM 
often does great harm.—. 
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1397—Jays and Peas (Essex House).—When jays 
become such depredators as they were io your case, no 
foolish sentlmeDt should shelter them from proper punish¬ 
ment—that of being shot. If you will not or cannot do 
that, you have no other course but either to wire in your 
Pea quarter, or else to so protect them with double nets 
that the Jays cannot get at them. Really there is no other 
course open. We prefer to wire or net than destroy the 
birds. 

139S-Elqalsstam Weed (D. E.).—Your weed is 
the well known Kquimeum or Horsetail, and is one of the 
most pestilent it is possible to find in gardens. The 
best course to take wlih infested soil is to open a trench 
at one end, and then move the ground 2 feet deep, lifting 
out every piece of the weed and giving the bottom of each 
trench a liberal dressing of silt. Then crops should be 
grown which will cover it densely, to keep other pieces in 
check, or else such cropd as will enable the hoe to be used 
every week. Cut off every piece of shoot the moment it 
appears above ground. 

399-Veronica longlfoUa snbsessllls (D) — 
Tat TO is no white variety of V. L subsestllts, but of Y. 
longifolia itself. 

1400— Scablosa cancasioa (D.) —This plant varlss 
fronk seed, some forms being larger than others, hence the 
differences you notice. 

1401— Pansy and Pentstemon seeds (Pamt/)- 
—Apply to any of the nurserymen who make a specialicy 
of them. Look through our advertisement columns. 

1402— Plants In cellars (rvnVa>. — Fungi such 
as Mushrooms are the only ''plants’’ that can be grown 
in cellars, as all natural plants need light and air to enable 
them to develop. Muabrooms can be grown on beds 
mode of sweet staVde-manure put into a heap, partially 
heated, then turned and damped and put into a heap 
again, turning the material three times. Then the manure 
must be taken into the cellar, made into a solid, firm bed 
12 inches deep, and as large as can be. When it has Iain a 
week to heat it must be spawned, forcing into it Urge 
pieces of spawn cake, then watered and coated over with 
pasture loam one inch thick, and finally covered up with 
long straw litter. Ho done there should be a good crop 
of Mushrooms resulting in about six or seven weeks. All 
depends on whether tne cellar be warm or cold. As to 
Rhubarb and Seakale, these roota are not grown in a 
cellar, but are after being grown out-doors, lift^ from the 
ground, and stood in a cellar on the floor with plenty of 
soil and short manure about them, well watered, and 
covered up to keep them quite dark. The tops that grow 
from the roots are thus blanched and tender, and in that 
way are both early and available for boiling or tarts when 
cut or pulled. 

1403 -Ohrysanthemam-bads dylnff 

-The complaint you make as to the buds ou your “ Car¬ 
not ” plants dying on S!Cond growth, has been common, 
and it is ascribed to the exposure of the plants to such 
strong heat and dry air as has with last year and this year 
been experienced, causing the wood to bocome too hard or 
wiry, and hence has not been 8t:ffir;ienlly sap-supplied to 
enable buds to be matured. It haa indeed been found that 
planu of the Oarnot Pink that have been standing in par¬ 
tial shade during the hot sunshine have escaped this 
trouble. The inference is that there are some Uhrysantbe- 
mums which do not like such excessive sun exposure. 

B'It tben for several ensuing seasons we may not have 
simi'ar heat experience. The leaf soil you have should be 
of the best and sweeteet pjssible, but to have it fully de¬ 
composed it should lie two years at least, l>eing occasion¬ 
ally turned. 

1404 —Decayed Fleas leaves (Jf. J. H'.l.—it seems 
most probable that the lower leaves on your India-rubber 
plant! have turned yellow, as is the one sent, because the 
soil is far too dry, and the roots are starved for lack of 
room. Once the leaves fall, no fresh ones can be induced 
to form low down, but the top may be inserted into a pot 
filled with sandy soil, and be stood under a large bell-glose 
in a greenhouse to root, and then theetem cutharder down, 
will break into two or three branchee, and thus become 
dwarf and bushy. But that should be done in March. 
The plant should then also be shifted into a larger pot. 
1)0 not be afraid to water it freely now. 

1405-Horizontal trained fmlt-trees (it^or).— 
By horiz moal trained trees you mean, of course, what gar¬ 
deners call espaliers, suoh as have several branches one 
above the other. These make a capital background for a 
Ikorder. You (ran plant of cooking Apples, Lord Qrosvenor 
Ijord Derby, and Lane’s Prince Albert; and of dessert 
varieties, Cox’s Orange Pippin, King of the Pipnins. and 
Adam’s Pearmain. or Ptare, Williams Bon Cnri^tien, 
Louise Bonne, Beurre Diei, Pitinaston Duchess, Beurrt^* 
Ranee, aud Catlllac, the latter a baking Pear. These are 
ail gcKkl croppers. You should plant fully 16 feet apart, as 
that allows only a length of 8 feet for the branches on each 
side. Have the ground well trenched, but very moderately 
manured, as coarse growth should not be encouraged to 
develop. 

i44)a-01ematlses dolnff badly (A. M. s ).— 
There are great distinctions between theJackinani and 
lanuginosa types of Clematisea Ail the former produce 
flowers from the same season's growths, which, if the old 
stems be hard cut back in the winter, break up strong 
from near the roots. Therefore all these may be cut back 
to within 18 inches of the ground in December, the remain¬ 
ing wood being slightly protected with Fern, or pieces of 
matting. The lanuginosa, florida, of which the Duchess of 
Edinburgh Is one, and the montana, forms all flower on 
short shoots thrown out from the growth of the previous 
year. These, therefore, should have the season’s growths 
shortened ba<'k about one-third, whilst older growths may 
be cut out. But these stems bod best be untied from the 
supports and be bunched together, then have some mat¬ 
ting wrapped round them for the winter. But it is very 
unusual for Clematises to die in this way, and there can be 
no doubt but that the intensely cold nature of the iron¬ 
work is the primary cause. Roses of strong constitution 
will usually do verv well on wire arches, but such climbers 
as Clematises and Virginian Creeper like wood, and 
especially rustic-wood, best. We should advise removing 
the plants fro n the iron-work. 

1407— Ohemlcal-manare (A. £>.).-Some allowanoe 
must be made for the enthusiasm of a “ Novice,” in rela¬ 
tion to Tomato culture, but experienced growers look upon 
much superior culture and reeults, eVen hio, as very 


commonidaoe. The chemical-manure recommended cmi- 
slsts mainly of bone-flour, superphosphate, 2 Ib., Kainlt or 
potash, 2 lb„ and sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate of soda, 
2 lb., ail mixed, then either sprinkled over the surface of 
the soil in the pofs, a teaspoonful once a fortnight, or the 
whole put into 40 gallons of water and used as liquid- 
manure twice a week. But water should be given spar¬ 
ingly so soon as the fruits colour, as the skins are Uien 
thin and they then crack under the influence of a sudden 
sap creation, ^ 

1408—Plantins slopinfif border OValHngton).— 
We regret that a prior communication should have 
been overlooked. Great pains are taken to reply to 
every question. Your sloping bank would be better 
oovered wiih various foliage and flowering plants than 
with Strawberries, as these would look brown and untidy 
for a long time. If you could obtain in pots some small- 
leaved Ivies, various green and variegated Periwinkles, 
yellow-flowered St. John’s Wort, that remarkable creeping 
plant Rosa Wichuriana, clumps of Creeping Jenny, Aubrie- 
tia, Arabia, Pansier, Violets, or any such low creep¬ 
ing plants for the front, getting all these things plantM 
at once, the soil being well-forked over and cleaned, and 
have a little manure added—plant the strong growers 
towards the top, and the small plants in front—the bank 
would soon be green. 


1409— Tradescantla In the open (W , South 
Devon).—Vfe should certainly try the plant in yoor 
favoured climate. It would probably succeed well We 
cannot, unfortunately, make out the plant from the little 
sketches. If you sent a flower or fruit we could determine 
its name. 

1410- Roman Hyacinths rotting (A. K. B ).— 
When you state the ashes used to cover up Homan Hya¬ 
cinths whilst making root are the same as used by you for 
the same purposes for two years, do you mean that these 
are identically the same, or that of the same character, 
thoroughly fresh ? We could understand that ashes used 
similarly fer two years would become infested with fungus 
and sour, or we could understaud that fresh ashes may 
have iu them some offensive chemical, although it seems 
in your case unlikely. You hod better get out each of the 
Roman Hyacinth pots, brush off the ashes, then well dost 
the bulbs wi’^h sulphur. Perhaps you had better t’ 
them in a v(r/ shaded cr dull light under cover i 
where. 

14u—Wistaria and Grass To have a 

Wistaria sputr d the bng growths made should be cut 
back in the winter about one-third their length, then the 
side buds will break and carry shoots and blvims. A 
leader carried oo shooll grow strong, and in the winter 
be shortened back aim, and thus keep ou until the desired 
len^h is reac hed. Koch aide shoot will have to be spurred 
bock to a bud each winter. To allow these floe growths 
to be made and then to cut them back absolutely is bad 
practice. Wich respect to the cut Grass from the lawn, 
ihis may be put into a heap with other garden refuse, 
leaves, etc , and allowed to ferment, becoming very hot; 
then It should be turned, watering it in the premess, and 
allowed to beat again. That will destroy all seed or insect 
life A third luming may be given, and soon it becosaes 
good manure.—D. 

1412-Pranlng an orchard {A. P.;.—That your 
twenty-five years planted Apple-trees badly need pruning 
there can be no doubt; but all the same it is cloubtfol 
whether it is good policy to thin the branches too much 
at first. Sometimes a very severe thinning so disturbs 
the proper balance that should exist between roots and 
branches that the result is excessive new growth—the very 
thing to be avoided. In the thinning undertaken cut out 
about one-tbird of the branches this winter, and then a 
similu* pruning the following winter will bring the trees 
back into the condition you desire. Do the pruning dur¬ 
ing open, dry weather at acy time so soon as the leaves 
have fallen. Cut each branch off close to the main stem, 
and then with a sharp knife pare eff the rough edges. If 
the cut portion be touched over wiih painters’ knotting It 
will be good practice. Do not think of lifting such old 
trees. 

141.3— Heavy Tomato (ff. Coo-tiO —Yes. vours was 
a heavy Tomato, but we have seen heavii^r fruits;. 
But these big fruits are always the product of 
fasciatioD, two or three flowers getting united in one. 
No one cares for such big ones; they have no market 
value. Good, olpan, bright, handsome fruits, four to the 
pound, of Perfection are by far the most useful as well as 
profitable. 

1414-The Gentlanella (G. acaulis) (A’agie\—ThU 
likes a cool aspect, where there are good masses of loam 
in which it can root. 

i4iri-Hemerocal1l8 aarantlaca major (D.).— 
This requires no special treatment. It will probably flower 
next year when thoroughly established. 

1410—Oydonia japonica froltlner (C. F H ),— 
This wall-trained shrub with you fruiting so freely h 
doing the same thi* season. The shrub is of the 
(Quince family. The fruits are edible, but not won^ any¬ 
thing. 

1417 Planting stont hedge {Fa<!t/ieUl).—U yon 
remove your present Elder fence grub out the roots and 
have tbe soil trenched 2 feet deep, adding some manure. 
Then plant two of the Myrobalan Plum, a very stont, 
sturdy, rapid grower once well establidied, and one of the 
broad-leaved Privet alternately. This is nearly evergreen, 
and combined with the Plum makes a fine hedge. Keep 
the sides well trimmed, and let the hedge go up to some 
7 feet to 8 feet before finally stopping it.—D. 

1418-Balbs and Violets (C. M. A’).—The reason 
why it is advistd to cover up newlv-potted bulbs is that 
darkness and partial exclueioa of air cause roots to form 
first, and if the pots so remain covered up for some five 
or six weeks before being taken Into the greenhouse, tben 
they are well flllrd with roots. But when newly-potted 
or glassed, bulbs are at ones exposed to the light, leaf- 
growth begins soon, an'] there are no roots form^ to sus¬ 
tain the growth. Ai to Violet runners, you may take 
them off or not, just as yon like. It will make little diffe¬ 
rence to the bloom But If you cut them off now and set 
them into a shallow box filled with randy soil, and ratbsr 
close, keeping tbe box in a frame a'l tbe winter, most of 
them will have rooted by May, and can be planted oat to 
make nice strong plante later.- D. 
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1419— Root-prunlnff Pear-trees ( W. £r.).—Beyond 
ndridog root-priifiinf; in due eeuoo, we do not think any¬ 
one has begun the practice yet. Your gardener is tight in 
■uggeeting the middle cf October. Really it ie work that 
may be set about bo tioon as the leaves fall. But it may be 
wiser for you to lift and replant the trees tntirely as 
bein^ at once simple and more cfflcacions But to do 
either work well a trench ‘iU inches w>di and as deep 
should be opened around each tree 3 feet from the 
stems. Then if the trees be lifted and replanted, the 
top-soil over the roots can be drawn into the trench to 
facilitate lifting. If root-pruning only is practised then the 
roots can be grubbed under and cut oS. Finish the cuts 
on the roots neatly with a iharp knife. 

1420— Faohsla cuttlnss iS. (r.).—You may take o(f 
nice fresh youo^ shoots or tops now, if they are to be had, 
putting them in as cuttings. These should be about 
3 inches long, have the lower leaves cut off, and any 
flowers or flower-buds on them also taken off. Set them 
to the number of twelve or fifteen into a pot 5 Inches 
across the top and Blled with sharp sandy soil. Water 
Uiem well, and if you can, stand them under a bell-glass or 
else in a box and cover it up close with glass. Water must 
be given occasionally as needed. Then, after the plants, 
having had the branches shortened back in the winter, 
break afresh in the spring, a few nice young shoots taken 
off then and put into warmth in pots wUl soon make 
roots.—D. 

1421— Planttnfir bnlba (AineUeur). — For bulbs 
generally outdoors there is little that is difflcuit in 
planting them. Have the soil deeply dog and 
moderately manured. Plant large bulbs, such as Hya¬ 
cinths, Tulips, and DjfTodils, as also Liliuma and 
Gladioli, from 4 inches to 10 inches apart, according to 
size, and fully 1 inch under the soil. Plant all small bulbs 
closer and about the same depth In aU cases flxthtni 
firmly in the soil to prevent frost bfting them. 

1422— Bepaller and cordon-trees {Pomona).— 
You will find two fine late cooking Apples for eepalicrs to 
be Lord Derby and Lane’s Prince Albert, and two late des 
eert Apples to be Cox’s Orange Pippin, which will keep in 
a cool place till March, and Sturmer Pippin. Two ^ood 
late Pears are Easter Beurrc^ and Josephine de Malines. 
Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries all make good cordons. 
The Cherries (sweet) are best on a warm wall, but generally 
all the others are beet on east and west walu. Good 
Apples are Worcester Pearmain. Cox's Orange, King of the 
Pippins, Rosemary Russet, Cox’s Pomona, and Sturmer 
Pippin, desserts. Stirling Castle, Potts’ Seedling, Cellini, 
Bismarck, and Prince Albert, cooking. Good Pears are 
Williams’ Bon Chretien, Louise Bonne, Durondeau, Emile 
d'Heyst, Winter Nelis, and Beurri^ Ranee. Plums, the 
Gages and Victoria, Czir, Monarch, Jefferson’s, and 
Angelina Burdett, and a few sweet Cherries. 

1423— Selltnff Ferns In market (J. Ta}ilor).—u 
you want to dispose of your Ferns and Moss In Covent- 
garden-market you had better write to Mr. Asbee, Ibe 
st:Mrintendeot,eaclosingaatamped directed envelope, and 
ask him to recommend you a respectable salesman. But 
we may say at once that we have no sympathy with your 
calling, because it is one that robs our woods and hedge¬ 
rows of beautiful wild Ferns, and that is what legislation 
should 8 op, and render the doing so a penal oflence. It 
may be a living to you, but it is practical death to the 
Ferns, and destruction to the natural beauties of the rural 
districts. 

1424— Mildewed Roses (G. J/ason>.—Itdoes not at 
all oeewssarily follow that the soft-wooded plants you name 
being in your Rose-house cause mildew. It Just possi¬ 
ble that your Rose roots may be kept far too dry, for dry¬ 
ness often breeds mildew. Or you may have in your venti¬ 
lation exposed the Roses to cold draughts or currents of 
air, as these breed mildew. Anything which checlu pro¬ 
per leaf action soon causes mildew. You should try gently 
spraying or sy ringing the Roses with soft-soap or sulphur 
as soon as mildew appears.—D. 

1425— Book on Conifers, etc. (So lor).—We think 
M'ssrs. J. Vettch and Sons' book ufwn Coniferie would 
suit you. Write to them at King's-rc^, Chelsea. 


NAMBS OF FIiANTS AND FRX71TB. 


Any eommuiiicatior t rejecting viarUi or fruU» 
sent to name ehovld alwayg accompany the parcel, which 
ehotUd be addressed to the Editor of OARDunia Illus- 
TRATBD, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to bo sent cU one tune. 

Names of plants—Jf. F. .S.—l, Splraia opullfolla 
1 Ilea; 2, A variety of Service-tree. Please send flower 
next spring; 3, Magnolia purpurea; 4, Spiraea Itumalda; 
5, Pavia flava. The Chrysanthemum growth is a sample 
of what often occurs in these plants, caused, doubtless, 
by some check in their growth. If you have many such 
shoots we should recommend you to pinch out the points, 
which will induce them to send out laterals that will 
doubtless produce the best blooms.- G. A'. /».—!, Her¬ 

baceous Phlox var. ; 2, Unrecognisable, flowers smashed - 
8. Common Golden Rod (Solidago); 4, Lllium speclosum 
album; 5, Hypericum patulum ; 6, HelianthusdecapeUilus 

- Blanche /iocAfbrf —Soapwort (Saponaria cHicInolis) 

- Miss Bert Doync.—l, Phlomissp.; 2, Solidago Vir- 

gaurea; 3, Coreopeis sp.; 4, Monarda didyma; Aster 
Amellus. 1 and 3 were much withered, too much so to 
ascertain speciflo name.- B. — 1, Junli)er species; 

2, Thuja gigantea; 3, Escallonia macrantha ; 4, One of 

the Aoiemia epecies.-- C. D.—2, Forsylhia viriclissima; 

3, Lyoium europaaum. No. 1 is not recognieei from the 

poor sample sent.- F. C., Camberwc f.—They are stems 

at Dendrobiums, but we cannot tell the v\riGife8 without 

seeing flowers- Jioioan's, Cheshire.— Kcanedya varia- 

btlta.- W. H, Greening.—Sea Buckthorn (Hippophio 

rJ^Doidesl.- W. P. Maxicea.—lJeTine elegans.-— 

Mrs, C .—All questions should be written on separate 
■he^ of paper. Your plants are—A, Begonia fuchsioides; 
B, Begonia nitida; 0, Send better specimen : D, Impos¬ 
sible to name from such a srecimen ; X, Justicia cornea - 

Y, Franooa ramosa.- A. P., WeywottfA-Clerodendron 

'allax.——Jf. A—We cannot undertake to name Dracasnas 
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or Crotons. Yon must fee a collection. 1, Opbiopogon 
Jaburan; 2, Probably one of the Dracienas; 4, Looks ukc 

a Tydma. - Mrs. Roefce —Phytolacca dc »indra.- 

Edna.—We fear no one could undertake to furnish vou 
with the names of plants from mere descriptions, such as 
you give. Your No. 1 may be Eccremocarpus scaber, and 
No. 2 Gobaai scandens; No. 3 may be one of the Aristo- 
lochias, and No. 4 is probably Trachelium cmruleum; No. 5 
we cannot recognise, unless it be a dwarf Centaurea; but 
really in all cases samples for naming are indispensable. 

- Geo. Hawkes.—It is not very easy to name Michaelmas 

Daisies or Starworts (Asters), but we have done the best 
we can. 2, A. aoris; 4, A. densua roseus ; 5, A. laivis; 
0, A. Noviu-Angliiu ; 7, A. vimineua. The others we could 

not determine.- K. Jf —Funkia grandiflora.- Miss 

Co/fer,—Polygonium cuspidatum (Jat^n Knotweed).- 

5. ir., ComwalL—\, Roee Augustine Guinoisssau; 2, 
Phlebodium aureum; 3, Nephrolepts exaltata; 4, Snow- 
berry (Symphor^carpus vulgaris); 5, Cerastium tomento- 
sum; 6, Mossy Saxifrage (S. hypnoides); 7, Aralia 
Sieboldi; 8. Hemp Agrimony (Eupatorium cinnabinum). 

- Stri’tton -Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna). 

- Miss Oadcr.—l, Asplenium, but please send frond | 

with spores upon it; 2, Centaurea ragusina; 3, Peperomia 
marmorata; 4, Aster ericoides ; 5, Opbiopogon Jaburan 

variegatum; (i Aster hevis.-Sedum populi- 

folium. - Abingcr. —heycmtexii. formosa. - Mrs. 

Phelips.—Ceatiothua azureus.- yorman .—We believe 

the Rose is Mme. Clemence Joigneaux, butitis imporeible 
to say with confidence from such poor ramples without 

leaf and growth- E Haroeg.—Chtytaathemum coro- 

nariuoi.- A. B. Gabb .—The small plant is Oiematis 

Viticella rubra ; the other is Rubus spectabilis.- R. U. 

Butcher. Your vegetable isKobl rabi.- C.S. Pritchard. 

Your ppc^imen Was shrivelled up. Kindly fend again. 

- Springmorc -The pink-fruited shrub is Euonymus 

europ»u8 (the Spindle-tree); the other is the wild Guelder 

Rose (Viburnum Opulus).- Erin .—Aster puniceus.- 

AV«f'6ur»/.—Wild Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus). 

Names of fruits.-F. W. s.—l. Probably Blenheim ; 

2, The Queen ; 3, Should like to see better specimen; 
4, Dutch Codlin. Dregftts.—l, Queen ; 2, Blenheim ; 

3, Lane's Prince Albert; 4, Hawthornden; 6, King; 

6. Pear Foodante d’Automne.- W. Clark Maxwell — 

Tom Putt.- E. O. T. /J.—Queen .—WUham Friarg — 

1, Jacob’s Seedling; 2, Lord SutR *ld; 3, Cox's Orarge 
Pippin; 4, Roval Russet; 6, Hawthornden; 6, Not 

recognised.-A'o Mauie.—l, Tyler’s Kernel; 3, Holland- 

bury; 4, Not recognised; 6, Cellini; 6, King of the 

Pippins; 7, Northern Greening.- G. Saunders.—Send 

better specimen. - M. — Apple Hall Door. - 

Jndtcial .—lAany Pears have been tent to this country 
from France that have not merited notice. We have 
De\ cr heard of a variety named Colmar Niel. Possibly it 
has be confuted w’ith Beurro Die), a large and tecond-class 
dessert Pear. There ie a Colmar d’E'e in commerce, and 
Parse Colmar, a I itekeeplog variety. If you have fair-aizcl 

fruits you shouldseod to us- Mrs. F. A.—Apple Hoary 

Morning. 

Ad correspondents will have their fruits named next 
week. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

G. C. W. L., 35.—Your Ferns are a mass of thrip and 
red-spider, caused by keeping the bouse too dry. Thor¬ 
oughly fumigate with Tobacco paper, and if any of the 
leaves are injured take them off and repot when growth 

starts again.- G. L. Grantham .—It is a very good 

bloom, but no advance on many others in cultivation.- 

Constant Reader .—It isa fungus liable to attack Auriculas. 
It does not do much harm ; lime-water might check it. 

- W. Lawrence .—It is quite impossible to give an 

opinion without knowing anything more about the plant. 


BIRDS. 

Canary {R. G. yyilf^on),— The death of yoar 
Canary was due to iDflAininabion of, and 
heemorrhage from, the lungs, arising in all 
probability from a chill taken at the commence¬ 
ment of the moalting period—a very cri^.ioal 
time with our feathered pets. This complaint 
is one of the most formidable as well as the 
most frequent to which cage-birds are subject. 
In his "Diseases of Cage Birds,” Dr. Greene 
says, in reference to this complaint: " The only 
remedy to be depended on is warmth, or I should 
say, heat, for 90 degs. is not too high a tempera¬ 
ture for a pneumonic patient, and this must be 
maintained regularly and constantly, night and 
day. While the air must be heated, it must not 
be dried, and a sufficient amount of moisture 
must be supplied by means of the ordinary 
bronchitis kettle. As the gravity of the 
symptoms subsides the temperature may be 
gradually lowered to that orainatily obtaining 
in the room. The diet must be simple and 
nouri-hiog ; bread and milk, sweet, and newly 
prepared, is the best, as the object is to support 
without embarrassing the system. Bor medicine 
put a teikspwnful of the liquor amraonice 
acetalia and five drops of tincture of aconite to 
each ounce of the drinking-water, of which the 
bird may be allowid to partake freely; but 
bear in mind that the sheet-anchor in this case 
is a warm, moist atmosphere, without which 
there is very little chance of the bird’s recoverv. 
—S. S. G. ^ 

Oreen Parrot (F. S€arle).— ^our bird 
would re^^re much about the same treatment as 
the Grey Parrot. These interesting birds do not 


bathe, but roll themselves in sand or dust, like 
Larks; it would not be wise, therefore, to bathe 
your Parrot, as it would bo likely to give it a 
chill, which might lead to fatal results. Keep it 
well supplied, however, with an abundant 
allowance of pure drinking-water. A little salt 
mixed with the grit, or a piece of cuttle-fish¬ 
bone placed between the bars cf the cage, tend 
to keep these birds in good health. On no 
account should they be allowed animal food in 
any form.—S. S. G. 


POULTRY. 

Lice in Fowls (A’. /. F.).—I cannot tell 
you how many species of insect there are that 
are known to infest Fowls and their houses, but 
the list is a long one, and we may be sure that 
each speciea in that list is a constant source of 
annoyance to our poultry. No doubt some insect 
pests are in evidence the whole of the year, but 
the most trying time is from April to September 
inclusive — that is, during t he period of our 
highest temperatures. It is in the warm 
weather that the Fowls spend most of the time 
dusting themselves, and there cannot be a doubt 
that this is done with a view of ridding them¬ 
selves of their tormentors. This pointa to the 
necessity of keeping the dusting places replen¬ 
ished with fresh material, and, in the hot 
weather, using a good deal of insect powder, 
such as can be got from any chemist. I con¬ 
sider the nests in which the hens lay should be 
treated in just the same way, for in the course 
of a few wet ks the hay or straw becomes reduced 
to powder, and is a perfect harbour for lice. 
Then the floor should be repeatedly well 
cleansed, and the walls swept, so that no dust 
shall accumulate. I think if you will add the 
above to your other precautions you will 
presently suooeed in your eflbrts to exterminate 
the lice without dressing all the hens.— 
Dodlting. 

Time to begin keeping poultry 

(Z>cto7i).—Formerly I did not think the autumn 
a good time to begin keeping poultry, for it 
seemed to me there were many good reasons to 
be urged against it. 1 am now inclined to 
believe that there is much to be said the other 
way, and if the beginner works on the right 
lines he is more likely to succeed than if he 
starts at any other season. He must, however, 
be most careful as to how he proceeds. First, he 
will buy nothing but eai»ly-hatchcd pullets, just 
on t ho verge of laj ing. This will cost a good deal 
of money, but if well chosen and well managed 
they will repay t heir purchase money before New 
Year’s Day. Secondly, he will study their 
habits and bis own requirements throughout the 
winter, so that in the early spring he can hatch 
his chickens with a definite object in view, and 
then his establishment will be in working order 
in the shortest possible time. Buying one’s 
stock in the spring will probably be a cheaper 
mode of going to work, but the danger to be 
feared is that of delav, for unless your chickens 
can be got off in good time so as to ensure early 
autumn layers, it means the loss of a whole 
year. In these days we cannot depend upon 
broody hens as wo did a few years back, and 
incubator makers cannot execute orders fast 
enough to please their customers.— Doultino. 


LAW. 

A gun license Is necessary to shoot 
RabOltS. —My grounds extend to 9 acres, of 
which 3 acres are occupied by the house, 
shrubberies, &c., and the remainder is under 
orchard and similar crops., Will you tell me : 
(1) If I can shoot Rabbits anywhere on these 

§ rounds without a gnn license, and if I can 
epute my gardener to do the same ? (2) Can 
we both shoot Rabbits without a gun license ? 
(3) If a gun license is necessary, could I 
take one out, and my gardener then shoot with¬ 
out a license? (4) Or, if my ^rdener took out 
a license, could I shoot Rabbits without 
personally having a license?— Rabbits. 

(1 and 2) Neither you nor your gardener 
may shoot Rabbits in tne grounds without a 
gun license. The Gun License Act, 1870, 
requires that, with certain exceptions, every 
person carrying or using a gun elsewhere than 
in a dwellmg-houBe or the curtilage thereof 
shall take out a gun license, or in default he 
shall be liable to a penalty of £10. It has never 
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been decided whab “curtilage, ” means for the 
purpose of this Act, but it is certain that it 
does not extend to the whole of your grounds. 
For some purposes “curtilage” means so much 
of the ground immediately adjoining a house as 
would pass in a conveyance of the house without 
such ground being specifically described. The 
garden in which the house probably stands 
would be part of the curtilage, but so much of 
the grounds as are divided by fences from the 
house-garden are not part of the curtilage. It 
has been held t hat an orchard separated from a 
house and yard by a garden is not part of the 
curtilage of the house, and so you may take it 
that the whole of your grounds are not within 
5 ho curtilage, although some part of them will 
be within it. One of the exceptions is in 
respect of the occupier of lauds using a gun for 
the purpose only of scaring birds and killing 
vermin on such land. Some have contended 
that Rabbits are vermin, but in March, 1898, the 
First Division of the Scotch Court of 
Exchequer held, in the case of the Lord 
Advocate v. Young, that Rabbits were not 
vermin, and upheld the conviction of a farmer 
who had killed Rabbits on his own land without 
having a gun license or a license to kill game, 
although it was contended on behalf of the 
farmer that the Rabbits were killed as vermin 
for the preservation of his crops. (3 and 4) If 
either you or your gardener shoot Rabbits, he 
or you, as the case may be, must have a gun 
license. The fact that one of you may hold a 
gun license will not protect the other from the 
penalty. A person who occupies any lands, and 
who has himself a gun license or a license to 
kill game, may employ any other person to 
scare birds or kill vermin with a gun on such 
lands without that other person himself having 
a gun license, but not to shoot Rabbits, as these 
are not vermin.—K. C. T. 

GARDEN AND FARM PHOTOGRAPHS, 

1899 

Thi Editor of Thi Gabdik and Qabdrnino 
Illustrated announces Photographic Compe¬ 
tition for the season of 1899. 

LIST OF PRIZES. 

OloM 1. —Country Houses and Flower 
Gardens.—A prize of Ten Guineas and a 
8 boond Prize oi Five Guineas for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs or 
sketches of country houses and their flower 
gardens, preferring those showing the house in 
relation to the garden and the home landscape. 

(JloM 2.— Small Gardens.— A prize of Five 
Guineas and a Second Prize of Three Guineas 
for the best ten photoCTaphs or sketches of 
picturesque small gardens. This class may 
include town and villa gardens, rectory, farm¬ 
house, or cottage, or any other kind of small 
garden. 

OloM 3.—Flowers and Shrubs ov the Open 
Air.—A Ppze of Six Guineas and a Second 
Prize of Three Guineas for the best series of 
not less than twelve photographs of the above. 
These may include any plant, flower, or shrub 
grown in the open air, including also half hardy 
plants pub out for the summer, and either single 
specimens or ^ups, or the effects resulting 
therefrom, in beds or borders. Shoots also of 
rare or beautiful plants photographed in the 
house may be included in wis cl^. 

OIms 4. —Indoor Flowers and Plants.—A 
prize of FrvE Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Three Guineas for the best series of indoor 
plants—greenhouse, stove plants. Orchids, or any 
other plant not of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange¬ 
ments of such plants separately or in associa¬ 
tion with others. Ferns or ppxmps of Ferns in 
houses may be included in this class. 

OlcbM 5.—Picturesque Effects.—A prize of 
Six Guineas and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas for the best ten views of ferneries, 
rock or water gardens, old orchards, lawn trees, 
and climbers. This may include picturesque 
groups of native plants or trees, also woodland 
and pleasure ground and ]^rk groups of trees 
or shrahs, evergreen or deciduous. 

OUtaa 6.—Best Garden Fruits.— A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Second Prize of Thre-x 
Guineas for the beet collection of not less than 
twelve photographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
er any other frui^ etowp in B^tain, to 

Digitized by 


by Google 


be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis¬ 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 

Ofosj 7.— Best Vegetables. —A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas for not less than twelve photo- 
^phs of the best kinds of g^den vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should M avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind, and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best mrden vege¬ 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 

OloM 8 .—Vases, Cut Flowers, Table Deco¬ 
rations, ETC. —A prize of Five Guineas for nob 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
and cut flowers. Merit to be in graceful effect. 

OloM 9.—Garden Structures of Good 
Design. — A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less thmi twelve photographs of seats, bowers, 
summer-houses, loggia, pergola, stone and other 
seats good of form, fountains, garden houses, 
wrought - iron garden gates of good form, 
bridges, boat-houses, flower-bed “baskets,” 
garden sun-dials. This class may include any 
structure of garden, pleasure ground, or park 

e. 

Glavi 10.— Water Gardens and Water¬ 
side Effects. —A prize of Four Guineas for 
the best six views of water gardens and water¬ 
side effects of trees, Reeds, or flowers, either in 
gardens, pleasure-grounds, or by rivers or lakes. 

The Editor of Farm and Home offers the 
following Prizes:— 

C7cww 11. — Beautiful Farmhouses. — A 
prize of Five Guineas and a second prize of 
Three Guineas for the best series of not less 
than six photographs of beautiful farmhouses. 

Glass 12.—A OTize of Fi\^ Guineas and a 
second prize of Three Guineas for the best 
series oi not less than twelve photoOTaphs of 
groups of farm animals in the open fields. 

Glass 13.—A prize of Fn'z Guineas and a 
second prize of Three Guineas for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs of 
farm buildings, stackyards, or any objects of 
interest connected with the farm, and not in¬ 
cluded in Classes 11 and 12. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half 
a guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until November 15th, 1899. 

What to avoid.— Gut flowers or plants should 
not he arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
BaeJegrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, harroxos, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, 
ufire, or iron supports oj any kind, lohels, and 
all like cibjects should be omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are inejfeotive when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on cards vfth 
black backs. The best size is 5 inchM by 1 inchM, 
but smaller photos toill be accepted in the Farming 
Glasses. The subjects should not be crowded. 
The f (Mowing are the rules to be observed by all 
competitors :— 

First.— photographs may be of dbieets in the posses¬ 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copyright 
of which is open to question must be senL There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. The photographs may be pr%nted on 
any good paper that shows the subjects el^rly. Platino- 
types, br^ides, and red or brown-tinted photographs 
should not be sent, but those on albumenized and printing 
out papers are preferred for engraving. AU phetegraphs 
shotud be properly toned. 

Srcond .—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ini on the back oj each photograph. 
Care should be taken to avoid the ink being seen on the face 
of the photographs. This is very important. 

Third. — All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, S7, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which the 
photographs are intended should be marked on the parcel, 
which muet also be labelled " Photographic Companion. 
Unsuccessful oompetUors who wish their photographs 
rstumsd must enclose sugMent pettage stamps ft/r eXal 
purpots 


WINTER IS COMING! 

FROSTY NIGHTS AND MORNINGS ARE 
FATAL TO GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Protect them in the most offlclont manner 
by usinsT 



No. 564. 

This is an enLireijr New Patent Apptr^tiiB. Iheconstmctjon 
of which titables a srreatcr beat lo ie obtained in a 
abort period of time and maintained for orer 24 bOOrS 
without attention. By the arranKement of a flue on 
either side of the burners, pure air is admitted and heated 
before diffusing, which at once doubles th? heating capacity. 
Oin be suppli^ in two different iti/.^B, viz. : No. 561, lengch 
28^ in., height 202 in , 85 Candle Power. 27.6 each 
No. 565, length 36 in . heisht 28 in.. 120 Candle Powcr* 
50 - each VAPORIZERS are now supphed with all 
Stores without extra charse. 

FfLt, Illohtbatkd Cataliqub Post Fare from 

“RIPPINGILLE’S” 

ALBION LAMP COY., LTD., 

ASTON ROAD. BIRMINGHAM, 

And 65, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 

Ektabi.ished 1872. 


GARDEN SPECIALITIES 

WEST’S 

PATENT 

VAPORISING 
FUMIGATOR. 

Best and Cheapest, for being 
made of brass and zino 
will last for yeais 
The Stove on>y requires a 
little spirits to saturate th<i 
ashes*os, so may be used 
thoutands of timci without 
wick or fu'ther trouble than 
tilling it when required. 

Price fid. ccmrdrtf. to raporise 
up to i,o00 cubic feeL 

WEST’S EXTRACT 
OF NICOTINE, 

not l)eing a chemical com¬ 
pound, but guaranteed pure Nicotine, it it impossible for 
anything to be better. -* ^ ^ 

7d per airiu/ht nenJed bottle of 1,000 cul)irfrel. 

For particulars of WEST'S PATENT IVORINR PLANT 
LABELS of every description; PLANT POT-GROOKS, to 
prevent snails, &c.. damaging plants, ard fonns a perfect 
drainage; SOFT METAL TREE FASTKNER8; WALL 
NAILS; 3.M. PLANT CLIPS; PLANT GRIP STAKES: 
FLOWER G TIP HOLDERS*. WATERPR(K)F INK. for all 
laliels; GARDENERS' FOUNTAIN-PEN; GLAZING 
STAPLES; PLANT SWIVELS. Ac., Ac. 

Send at once for New Illuttrated Catalogue, post tree. 
Samples free, postage extra. 

Gratia, “OROHID CULTURE.” 2nd Edition 

Poet ago two stamps. 

A Treatise on the Oultivadon (ff OrohtdSi glrlng full partlou- 
Ian of their requirements. Also Catalogue, Ao. 

THE UEeToHCHID CO., ROUHDHAT, lEtPS. 



POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER.!^ 

BUf Hairfle Pmnln^KnlTey good article, 


Is. Id. each; Ivorr Handle ] 


bng Knlvi 


I better made. Is. sl. each; Ivory Handle 

Waistcoat Pocket Knife, la. Id, each; Com I- 

' Is.; Workman's Stag Handle Sheepsfoot and Pen J 
Blade, Is. Id. The blades of all the above are made K V 
from the very best Rngiiah aradble oast iteeL Post | 1 
free. 

J. and H. R. H OUNAM, 

HtiAaF Island Works. SHEFFXEliD. 


Ives, no^ 
S-blade » 
Knives, 11 




FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS. 

4 10 in., 6 9 In., 10 8 in,. 15 7 in., 15 6 in.. 50 5 In.. 50 4i In. 
25 4 in., pxckedin c*ate and put on rail for 10s. 6d. Illus¬ 
trated Catalogue Flower Pots, Rhubarb and Bcakale Pots, 
Vases, A\. past free. Address-T. PRATT, Earthenware 
Works, Dudley. 


HARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgm Cork, 

L* finest, 112 lb., 17s.: 56 lb., lOs.; 28 lb., 5e. 6d.: 14 lb., 3b. 
Bamboo canes. 4 feet, 2s, 3d. per 100. Tobacco-paper, s^ng. 
Is. per lb. Vapour coaes. 6d., ls„ and la. fid. each. 

Is. per lb. Ooooa-fibre, Is. 8d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
sucks and I.abel8, Sand, Peat, Ac. Price List on applioaUtm.- 
WAT80N A SCULL. 9D. Lower ThameawtreeU London. E.C. 


T EGGING8! LEGGINGS 11—Smart military 

JU offloers' appearance. Just passed out of service for other 
patterns. Very strong, all leather, wiA extra leather strap 
at top, laoe up side, oort 7s. pw P*i'- J 

tree, for M stamps.—From B. J. OASAOH, Gtovorameal 
Ooot?aotor,Ry«i 

Original fram 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BULBS 

FROM 

BIG GROWERS. 


BIG BARGAINS 


FOR 


BIG BUYERS. 

Exceptional Value 

Unobtainable Elsewhere. 


100.000 HYACINTHT7S.— Various species in splendid 
luixUue, comprising Orapo Hyacinths, white und blue; 
Wood Uyaoinths, white, rose, blue, and red; Ftather 
HySMclnths, Btarch Hyacinths, &a Good certain dower¬ 
ing bullfs throughout. 

208. per parcel, containing 1,500 bulbs.' 

260.000 SPANISH IRISES in splendid mixture, coui- 
prisioK a large percentage of whites and yellow?. 

SM>S. per parcel, containing 6,000 bulbS. 

250«000 IXIAS.— Extra fine mixed rarieties from choice 
named varieties. 

20s. per parcel, containing 4,000 bulbS. 

100.000 SFABAXIS.—CharmiDg comiianions to Ixias, 
extra fine mixed. 

20s. per parcel, containing 3,000 bolbs. 

160,000 TBITELEI AS.— Some of the prettiest of all the 
early spring flowers 

208. per parcel, containing 6,000 bUlbS. 

100,000 SNO'WDROPS.—Mixed double and single, and 
induoing a large proport ion of Elwes' Giant, t load oei tain 
flowering bulbe throughout, often sold for flr»t size. 

20s. per parcel, containing 2,000 bulbS. 

50.000 ALLIUMS.— Comprising half yellow and half 
white, each packed sepaiately. 

208* per parcel, containing 2,000 bulDS. 

30,000 WINTER ACONITE 3.-Good certain flower- 


50,000 SNOWFLAKES. — Comprising half Vemiim 
(Spring Bnowflake) and half .lativum ISummer Snow¬ 
drop), each parked separately. Extra fine bulbs. 

flOs. per parcel, containing 1,600 bulbs. 

50,000 SCILLA SIBIRICA— Splendid bulb?, quite 
equal to those usually sold as first b /.a. 

2N^ per parcel, containing 2,000 bulbs. 

30,000 CHIONODOXA LUCILI.^ (Glory cf the 
Bnowl. splendid cultivated (not collected) bulbs. 

20s. per parcel, containing 1,000 bolbs. 
500,000 CROCUS.—Mixed, all colours guaranteed, 
splendid second size bulbs. 

208. per parcel, containing 4,000 balbs. 

50,000 CROCUS SATIVUS. — Autumn-flowering 

****^20s. per parcel, containing 2,000 bulbs. 

30,000 CROCUS BIFLORUS (Scotch Crocna), pure 
white, striped purple ouUide, rich yellow inaide, very 
beaut if uL 

20s. per parcel, containing 2,000 bulbs. 
200.000 RANUNCULUS, comprising Turl-aii, I’ersian 
and French, in extra fine mixture. 

per parcel, containing 4,000 tubers. 

100.060 ANEMONES, extra tine mixed, oompri.slng both 
double and single varieties. Splendid roots. 

20S- per parcel, containing 2,000 roots. 

100 000 OXAXilS, in superb mixture from extra choice 
named sorts. Extraordinary vabie. 

iOs. per parcel, containing 3,000 bulbs. 

160,000 GLADIOLUS THE BRIDE, pnre white, in 
valuable for forcing, and if mtonoed for the garden, 
should be planted now for best results. Almost hardy. 
Observe this quotation. 

208. per parcel of 3.000 bulbs. 

60.000 PSEUDO-NARCISSUS (Single L<nt Lily), good 
sound bultis throughout everyone certain to grow and 
flower. Fine for raturallving. 

20s. per parcel, containing 6,000 bulbS. 

NOTE.—Prices are for prompt net cash subject to being 
unsold, and are not for less than the quantities stated in any 
iosUnoe; but buyers to the extent of £10 and upwards can 
have half lota of any of the above at Teu ShllUngS ftiUl 
Slzpoiice per lot. 

Gross all remittances "London City and Midland Bank,” 
and address all communications to 


Planting Season. 

FRUIT TREES 

A SPECIALITY. 

O 8. MARSHALL, Limited, beg tio call 
attention to their very extensive Stock of 
Fruit-trees, which is again in splendid condition 
for removal, strong, clean, and well rooted. 

BUSHES, 

PYRAMIDS, 

STANDARDS, 

& ESPALIERS 

Of the heat and most popular sorts can he sup¬ 
plied in large or small quanOties at low rates 
for Cash. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE. 

Special Quotations, Carriage Paid, on hearing 
requirements. 

ROSES, SHRUBS, & FOREST TREES 

(irown in large quantities. 


S. S. MARSHALL, Limited, 

Barnham Nursery, 

BARNHAM JUNCTION, SUSSEX. 


MILLIONS Of PLANTS (fe BULBS 

FOR IMMEDIATE CLEARANCE. 

36 Bromptom Flock, tbppe are grand stuff .. .. Is. Od. 

36 Canterbury Bells, fine large plants.Is. 3d. 

12 Cinerarias, enormous plants, for oold frame .. Is. Od. 
25 Dianthus chinensi^ sinrle or double .. .. Is. 8d. 

12 Delphiniums, grata staff .Is. 6d. 

18 Gaillardia grandiflora, perennial .Is. 6d. 

18 Hollyhodu, double, enormous plants .. .. Is. 6d. 

25 Sweet Williams. Henderson's ^ze strain . Is. 3d. 

100 Strawberry plants. Royal Sovereira, fruit next year 3s. Od. 
100 Cob or Cabbage Lettuce, stand the winter .. Is. Od. 
100 Fine strong (>bba';e plants, stand winter . .. Is. Od. 

Wallflower.—Now 1 grow over one aore, and have a splen¬ 
did lot of following; Brown Dresden. 50 Is.; Blood Red, 50^ 
Is ; Golden Yellow, 36, Is.; New Purple, S6, Is.; Eastern 
Queen. 36, Is.; Ruby Gem, 36. Is.: Double German, 3^ Is. 
Splendid mixed, including all the above, 50, Is. Hyacinths, 
Is. 6d., 2 b. 6 d., 3s. 6d. doz. White named Tulips, 50. 8s.; 
Scarlet Tulips, CO, 28.; mixed Tulips, 60, Is. 6d. Crocus, 
yellow, white, blue, or mixed, 100, Is. 3d Scillas, 50, Is 3d. 
Enormous Pheasant-eyed Narcissus, 50, Is Double Daffo¬ 
dils, 85, Is 3d. Freeeias, 100, 2s. 6d. Snowdrops, ItO, Is. 3d. 
Iris, 100, Is. 3d. Ixiss, 1(X), Is. 9d. Thousands of other Bulbe 
and Plants on offer. See my Catalo^e free. All order? for 
plants from 28. carr. paid; orders of 5 *. for bulbs carr. paid. 

C. F. LEHS, F.R.H.S., West Haddon, RUGBY. 


GOOD FERNS! 

DIRECT FROM THE ACTUAL GROWERS I 

HALF A MILLION TO SELitCT FROM 


J. 0. GLARK, 

Wholesale Bulb Importer, 

BIRMINGHAM 

(EstabUshed 1886). 
TELECRAM8-30UDARIUS,IBIRMINCHAM. 

WAREH0U8ES-57/61, PER8H0RE TREIT. 


yl// huyfifv, fioth largii and small^ should 
S4nd for my CATALOfjfJE^ g^ralis^nd 

frt* t9 att applieai^l^^ 'OlC 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

The entire stock is in reeUly grand condition. 

All our Customers agree that we give th e 
best value in th e Trade. Consiant re^at 
orders prove this. 

Pteris tremula, Adlantum cuneatum, P. Wlmsettl. P. major, 
(jyrtonium falcatum, &o., 48’b, at 4a and 5s. per dozen. 

Also thumbs at ds. and Ss. per 100. Very best gOOdS. 
Also good stuff for potting on, ont of 21 pots, at 7i. per 100. 

Address-F. A'VLMEB. Managing Dlreotor, 

WRIGHT’S NURSERIES, LIMITED, 

TURNER ROAD. LEE. LONDON. S.E. 


PLANTS IN SMALL LOTS. 

17th season.—V irginian Creeper, large leaf; ditto, self- 
clinging ; Clematis, white, scented; ditto, small purple; ditto, 
Vitalba (Traveller's Joy); Irish Ivy; Jasminum, yellow; 
Variegated Honeysuckle; Kerria, orange; Deutzia crenata, 
double pink; 5, any selection, Is. 3d., free; 12, 2 b. 6(1. lisc 
)^ee. Perennials, &o., free. 

bOSES.—6 Climbing, 2b. 6d., free: M. Niel, 

•1^ W. Richardson, Williams' Evergreen, Crimson Rambler, 
Ffalicit6-PerpetueL 

^ARDY PERENNIALS. — Gaillardia; 

•LL French Marguerites; large white Marguerites; Coreop¬ 
sis, yellow; Anchuea, blue; Hieracium. orange; blue Dw- 
phiniums, tall; ditto, dwarf; Iceland Poppies: Marsuerite 
Carnations; Rrigeron, light purple Marguerite; Scarlet 
Geums; blue Linum; PenUtemon barbatits, 


coralted i 


scarlet Lyobnls i dlMo, dwarf, various oolom a real xem; 
Aster alpbusi 0i o^WAioo. la, l^ee ; 19, Is. Od.; SC 4«. t 
100, Is, OJT 

RET. Q. BUCK, NORWICH. 


28. Oil. 
is. Ud. 


Is. 01. 
]8.6d. 


.. is. Od. 


Is. 6d. 
is. 01. 


2b. Od. 
2s. Od. 


Is. 6d. 
Is. 6d. 


BATH’S 

CARNATIONS, &c., 

For Present Planting* 

The industry now being carried on at my 
Flower Farms is the largert of its kind in the 
Kingdom, and the Roval Commission on Labour 
has reported upon the fact that 1,200 hands 
have bwn employed on these Farms during the 
busiest seasons of recent years. 

All the plants ofifered by me are exception¬ 
ally strong and hardy. The following ^11 be 
sent securely packed and CARRIAGE PAID 
cash with order. 

BATH’S LOYELY PEONIES. 

No garden should be without Peonies. The huge brlUianl ly 
coloured and delicately Miaded flowers produce an effect 
which can scarcely be eiualled by any otner flower. (Com¬ 
mencing to bloom in May, and continuing to end of June, 
they come at a time when other flowe s aio by no means 
plentiful. Now is the best time for pianting. 

'Carriage Paid.—Each. 
Fostiva maxima, pure white, slightly lipped 

enmsun, very largo . 

Gloiro Patriss, pmk, with lighter centie , 

Francois Ortigat. parpUsh-crimson, very rich 

colour. . 

L’Klegante, delicate i use, very free 
Hortenso. satin-rose, centre salmon and rose, very 
fine. 

Catherine, pii'k guard peuls, sulphur short petals, 
pink tufr^id centre, very fine . 

Bugenie Verdier, rosy-pink, blush centre 
Canarle. white, tinted sulphur, exceptionally free, 

I ne of the beet . ■ . 

Lady Leonora Bramwell, tilveiy-rosv, very 
free, a grand grower 

Camea triumphans, guard petals rosy-flesh, 
centre salmon-rose and clear yellow 
Dnobesse de Nemours, snow-white, large, 

rose scented. . 

Modesto, guard petals rosy-pink, centre light terra¬ 
cotta .Is. Od. 

The above IS splendid varieties for 16s.. 
Carriage Paid. 

CARNATIONS. 

The present is the best time for planting Carnations. The 
following sets are selected from my superb CoUection, which 
is one of the finest in the Kingdom. They are particularly 
vigorous, and bloom most profusely- 

BATH’S SELECT SET 

Of 12 very finest varietiei for 8s. 6d, Car. Paid. 
The Duke, pale salmon, shading to buff 
Paradox, brilliant scarlet 

Mrs. Alfred Tate, yellow, heavily edged red, very large 
^ irnnna, deep, cletr golden-yellow 
J*8. Krio Hambro, pure white, perfect form 
irs. Domrlaa dear yellow, rose edge. 

_:arf goldTdeep orange, marbled carmine 

The Major, deep carmine-rose, vigorous 
Uriah Pike, velvety crimson, richly piwfumed 
Miss Audrey Campbell, the best border yellow 
Cromble's Pink, rich deep pink 
Mrs. Dranfield, clear yellow, edged ro?e 

BATH'S CHOICE SET 

or 18 splendid Torletlm for <.■ 6d-, Car. Paid. 

Duchess of Portland, white, edged pink, perfomed 
Mrs. Sanders, deep yellow, vigorous, free 
Madam Locorller* buff ground, marbled red 
Mrs. R. K. Clack, pure white, very large 
Salamander, saimon-soariet', good form 
Etarre, rich buiT, rdnd red 
Pride of the Garden, fine deep rose 
"erscy Maid, i>ale llesh. fragrant, free 
► hil on de Joif, deep orimson-raride 
Lottie Collins, white, pencilled rosy-red 
Dominie hampson. rich crimson-maroon 
Snowdon, creamy-wbite, fine form 

BATH’S POPULAR SET, 

12 for 6s.. Carriage Paid. 

This set consists of 12 fine named varieties of Oamations 
and Fiooteea in various colours. They will make a splendid 
diqilay In the border, and will also be found most valuable 
for cutting, producing an abundance of bloom on long stems. 

The above 3 Sots for 18s.. Carriage Paid. 

BATH’S CLEMATIS. 

Foi overing large wall spaces and fences quickly th) 
Olematis sta^ unrivalled. Its brilliant colours and free¬ 
dom of bloom probably make it the most popular of all climb¬ 
ing plants. The following varieties will be found perfect’y 
hardy and suiteble for any situation. They blossom well, 
even on walls that face north and east. 

Carriage Paid.—Each 
Alexander, palelfreddish-violet, very free and 

vigorous .M. 

Anderson Henryii, creamy-white, very large .. Is. 6d. 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, lavender, tipped with 

purole, very line .. .. ..Is. 6d. 

Mrs. Hope, deep lavender, large flower .. Is. 6d. 

Montana, white star-Uke flowers, fragrant.. .. Is. Cd. 

Mrs. Bnsll. light lavender, very fine . .. Is. 6d. 

The above Set of 6 ohoioevarieties for 7s. 6d. 
Carriage Paid. 

PLANTS FOR ALL GARDENS. 

Writ# fbr any gomptotg Csfle g ns. poet free. 

R. H. BATH, Ltd., 

The Floral Famii.i Wlybeeb. 

‘ ORNELL UNIVEriSITY 
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SSTABlilBBXD 1832. 

NO CONNEOTION WITH ANY OTHER 
FIRM OF A SIMILAR NAME. 


& Son s 
CUINEA P ACKAGES 

(DeUvered entlrelv nree in London) 

CHOICE HARDY BULBS. 


COLLECTION 


FOR SPRING GARDENING 


Contaiiu 1,888 Bulbs. 

48 Hyscintba, dUtinot colours 100 French Ranunculus 
M Tulips, single early 36 Gladiolus Nanus 

50 dottUe 50 dnowdrops, single 

ys „ single late 75 Spanish Iris 

70 Narcissus Polyanthus 18 Scilla sibiriM 

30 „ inoomp'rable 4 LiHum umbellatum 

24 „ p^ticus 50 Eranthis hyemalis (Win- 

74 Anemones, double ter Aoonitei 

60 „ single 24 Izlas, beet mixed 

SOO Crocus, in 4 distinct 24 Triteleia uniaora 
colours 

GOLLEGTION “G" FOR INDOOR 

Contains 338 Cboloe Bulbs for 72 Pots and Glasses. 
Half or eithf.r of the Above for lls. 

The abore packages msy be had from our Agents. 

Messrs. MERTENS &G0., 

3, Gross Lane. London, E.C., 

On receipt of Cheque or Post OfBce Order. 

Our DXSCBIPTIVX BULB CATALOGS COO 
Pages in English), containing Fall Cnltornl DlrOO 
tlons* will be sent post f'ee on application to our Agents, 
as abore, or ourselres direct at — 

OVXRVKBN. BMT HAARLBM. HOLLAND. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham, 

Begs to ivjorm his nvn»r.rous friends and sup 
porters that his large t i d mperior stock of Bulbas 
is being sent aioay mucll fastSP than USUal 
this season; he therefore strongly advises tho» 
who have not bought 

TO ORDER AT ONCE. 

Really good bulbs are very scarce this season, 
particidarly Hyacinths, many being much smallei 
than for many years. 

Mr. Sydenham would ask any a ho compare prices to pleasi 
remember that he pays carriage on all orders over lOs., and 
makes no charge for packages; in addition to this, he also 
gires a discount of 

5 per cent, on all orders over £3. 

18 »* »» «t ft t» M £L 

These are rery important considerations, as the carriagt 
more particularly on the cheaper rarieUes of Tulipe, Narctr 
SUB, Ac (some of which weigh from U to 35 lb the llO) i 
sometimes nearly as much as the bulbs themselves, maki^i 
what may appear rery low prices actually higher than M 
Sydenham charges. 

Any who hare not girsn hH bulbs a trial are inrited U 
inspect the stock. Mr 8. f>Mling sure the qualttT and price* 
will compare satisfactorily with those of any firm in tb« 
kingdom or abroad. Mr. S can give references In nearly 
erenr town in the United Kinsrdom to toosr 
who bavo had his bulbs lor many years. 

SPECIAL OFFER OF NARCISSI. 

Sir Watkin, extra selected, dCs 1(0; average site, IGs. KO 
Barri conspicuus, 2 b. doz ; 148. 6d. lOX Emperor, selerte i 
bulb*. 3 b. 6d. dov.; 2Ss. 100; good average size, 2s. 9d. doz : 
30 b. 100. Hoisedt lai, selected bulbs. 2s. Sd. doz ; IQs. 100 
good average rize, Is. Od. doz.; 12i. 101, subject to disooun 
above menUoned. 

Blr. SYDENHAM'S Bulbs were represonteo 
and sained First Prises at London, Blrmlns* 
ham* Preston, Newcastle-on-Tyne, bhrewf* 
bury. Xdlnbnrsh, Ireland, Ao., Ae., In 1892, 
1893,1891.1896,1896,1897.1898, and 1899. 

FULL LIST POST FREE OR APPLICATION. 


THE BEST HOUSE 

FOR BEST GOODS. 


DOBIES BULBSj 



ARR’S 


are again the 

( BEST VALUE 

of the Season. 

{ WHAT A CUSTOMER SAYS 

^ “Received Bulbg aafely on Faturday.. 
i The size and quality are remarkable; the> \ | 
3 sorpasg my expeotations.’* \ 

^ Bewdley, 4th Sept., 1839. / 

/ Please send at onoe for our "s 

{CONCISE LISTS 

/ (the Best Arranged and Most Practical), 3 
3 and note the many advantages offered, 3 
= including \ 

S BEST QUALITY, < 

MODERATE PRICES, C 
S FREE PACKAGES, 

€ free DELIVERY, i 

3 Those who neck the fullest worth of their j 
3 money will not hesitate to place their ordered 
f with i 

i XSOBXZIS. > 


„ The Most |oyely 
of all Jprintf flouleps. 


{bulb growers, CHESTER.? 


A FEW FINE SORTS FOR POTS OR OUTDOORS. 

EMPBROB* perianth deep primrose, trumpet rich fuH 
yellow, verv large flower, per 100, KSs : per djz , 3s. 6d. 

JOHN&TONI QUKBN OF bPAlN. of a imTorm 
suft delicate clear yellow, with gracefully-reflexing petaU 
per 100, 17 b 6 d : per doz . 2«. 6d. 

BICOLOB GRANDIS, large pure white perivnth, larg* 
full yellow trumpet, late flowering, per 100. 22s. 6d. ; pe- 

Bl^LOR J. B. M. CAMM, perianth white, trumpei 
^t pale chrome-yellow, a most beautiful varietr, per doz 
36s ; eaeh Ss. 6d 

PALLIDUS PRASCOX, perianth and trumpet froo* 
pale straw colour to white, very early, per 100, 8*. 6d.; pei 

INCOMPARABILI8 PRINCE TECK. broad, 
finely formed creamy while perianth, large yellow oup. P‘^r 
100, 2la.; pvr do* . 3*. 

INCOMPARABILIS SIR WATKIN, periamh 

rich Bulphur, cup yellow alightly tinged with orange, ver>^ 
large flower, per lOO, 25.^ ; per doz , 3 b. 6d. 

HAMMY CONSPICUUS. large yellow perianth, broal 
short cup, CO'BpicuouBiy edged bright orang^at arlet, a 
flower of much bMuty and reflnement, per 100, Ibe.; per 
doz. 3s. 3d. 

BARRH FLORA WILSON, pare whil^ perianth 
cup deeply-stained orange-scarlet, a very striking now, r, 
per doz.. 10s. 6d.; eac h. Is. , 

LkBDSII DlfCHESS OF WESTMINSTER, 

large white perianth, long soft canary cun tinged orange on 
first expanding, per doz , 25e.; each. 3 b. 6 d. 

All Bulbs sent Carriase Paid on receipt oi 
re mittance. _ 

Se^nd far BARHBILLUSTRATLD CATA¬ 
LOGUE of all the most beautiful DAFFODILti, 

with full particulars of Collections for Amaleurs 
and Exhibitors, FREE OX A PPLICA TION to 

BARR & SONS, 

1 !& 13 ,KII(CSTiEET,C 0 «Elir CWIEN, 

x.o3moar. 

NnrMHei»-LONG DITTON. SURREY. 


WEBBS 


AMATEURS’ COLLECTIONS 


FLOWER ROOTS. 


179 BULBS FOR 
5s. Od. 

13 ANEMONES 
60 CROCUS 
6 HYACINTHS 
6 IRIS 

6 NARCIS^^US 

12 RANUNCULUS 
50 SNOWDROP! 

13 TULIPS 

25 AOONHES 


406 BULBS FOR 

lOs. 6d. 

36 ANEMONES 
100 CROCUS 
12 HYACINTHS 
12 IRIS 
6 .TONQUILS 
24 NARCISSUS 
36 RANUNCULUS 
lOJ SNOWDROPS 
3U TULIPS 
50 ACONITES 


Other CoUections at 78. 6d., 158,8l8., 428., 638.. 

and 1658. each. Delivered free. Five per cent, 
discount for cash. 


WEBBS’ BULB CATALOGUE, 

Beautifully lUuatratcd, and containing complete 
Cultural Instructions, post free, 6d. Gralis to 
Cu<itomers.__ 

Seedsmen by Royal Warranls to H.M. the Queen and 
H R H. the Prince of ITa’es, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


A OO.’S 

niiTOU 
UU I un nZi, 


gL^.. Dill DO 

Lrr DULDu 

And all other bulboos roots and idants, also 

AZALEAS, FERNS, RHOOO’S, PALMS, ROSES, &o.. 

For Garden, Greenbouw, and Stove. 


Bnlb order8 of £6 Carriage Free to 
deatlnatlon; amaller ordera Free on 
Rail In varloua aeaperta of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


No Packing Charge*. 

Complete Colleotlona for IN or OUTDOOR 
at 48.6d., 88., 14Bn 208., 408n 608., and 1088. 

In ordering please state for which purpose required. 

Our Outdoor SOs. Box oonUini over 1,888 Bulbe, 

vl*. I 


40 Hyacinths, finest mixed 
50 Tulips, single early 
£0 Tulipe, double, early 
25 Tulips, single, late 
85 Narcissus poeticus 


50 Anemones, single 
24 Gladiolus, named var. 
50 Snowdrops 
12 Hyacinth Armeniacus 
15 English Iris 


12 Narcissus incomparabilis 100 Spanish Iris 


20 Narcissus Polyanthus 75 Ixias 

3'jO Crocus, in 3 separate 51 Ranunculus, Frouch 

colours 50 Ranunculus, Tuibui 

12 Allium Moly luf<eiim 25 Scilla sibirica 

50 Anemones, double 

Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Poet Free, in En'jlish, 
French, or German, from the Growers, 


VAN MEERBEEK&CO., 

**£** Department, 

HILLEGOM, HOLLAND. 


_ ESTABLISHED 1S51. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM BUDS DEFINED. 

(In reply to “C. H.”) 
TiicqoMtioii which you have railed hta been 
referied to on many oooaaiona. B^nnera and 
o^^herfi do not seem to nnderatand the diffarent 
kinds of buds which dewelop on the Chrysantha- 
moiB in the coarse of a seasoo’d growth, bat the 
f jllotring description may assist yon. The first 
bad to show itself on the plant is the “ break 
bad. This varies in the time of its prodaotion, 
and may be Been in the ^fiog or ear^ snramer, 
probably daring May. The plants at that time 
have made oonsiderable growth, and when the 
bad jasb referred to appears at the apex of the 
siogte shoot it causes the plant to break oat into 
several new branohiog shoots ; hence the reason 
for deacribiog this first bad the “ break ”-bud. 
It is usual to select three or four of the strongest 
of these new shoots, and grow them on vigor¬ 
ously, after first nibbing out the bad forming 
at the break. In the coarse of two or three 
months, probably nearer the latter period, a bad 
will again form in the point of each of the shoots 
which were grown on. These are known as 
first crown’’-buds, but are rarely retained for 
prodacing flowers for exhibition. First 
** orown”-bod8 are nsnally retained of known 
late varieties; bat as the balk of the mid-season 
kinds are seen to much greater advantage 
from second ** crown "-buds, plants of that kind 
have the ** crown "-bad rubbed out, and 
the strongest and best looking shoot on each 
stem grown <mi, removing all the other new 
shoots at the same time. In the coarse of a few 
weeks, according to variety, each of the new 
shoots will again produce a bud, and these are 
known as second ** crown ’’-bads. The majority 
of the finest Japaneae, incurved, and Anemone 
Curyaantbemam blooms are obtained from a 
second crown’’-bad selection, and in all oases 
where such buds are reoommended to be re¬ 
tained the small new growths aurroanding this 
last-mentioned bud should be removed with the 
greatest care, until the bod is lefo absolately 
mooe on the apex of the shoot. The bad may 
then be considered retained. It is unwise to 
remove the whole of these small shoots aronnd 
the bad at one time. Remove one, or at the 
roost two, each day until they are all removed, 
and the bad seoared. 

Tbi4 now leaves one other kind of bad to 
describe, and this is known as the terminal bud. 
To obtain flowers from the termioal-bods, in¬ 
stead of retaining the second crown "-bads, 
mb oat the latter and grow on the small shoots 
aurroanding them. If a large display of blos¬ 
soms be desired the whole of the new shoots 
may be grown on ; but if only (me g<x>d bloom 
on each of the three or four items is needed, 
select the required number of shoots, and in a 
short time qaite aolaster of bads will be found 
at the point of each one. These are called 
terminal-buds, because they mark the termina¬ 
tion of the plant’s growth. Large blooms are 
produced by retaining the largest and best 
shaped bad m each closter; but if a free dis¬ 
play of flowers is preferred, just the crowded 

Digitized by GcOOle 


bads only need be removed. Plants grown 
for cat-flowers, and also for ooaservatory 
decoration, are much prettier when fl )wered oa 
terminal-buds. Thefe blossoms rarely show 
signs of damping off, and the colour ia most 
oases is very rich and stiiking. Singles, Pom- 
poos, and free-floweiiag Japanese kinds should 
be oonfiuid to terminal-buds. Many Chrysan¬ 
themums produce more than a first and a 
second orown-bud. Some sorts are most per¬ 
sistent in their bud production, and others give 
a third orown-bud. But a ** crown "-bud can 
always be determined, becauee it appears alone, 
or, at least, unaccompanied by other buds. 
The maj irity of the Chrysanihemams, however, 
give a first and second crown-bod, and then the 
terminal one. B. G. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE OPEN 
BORDER. 

(In reply to ** A. T.”) 

The early-flowering Chrysanthemums are at 
last becoming popular. 'There are many who 
have no glass structure in which to shelter the 
planta during inclement weather usually experi¬ 
enced in the autumn. It is to such that the 
value of the early aoits should be moat appar¬ 
ent. Dahlias and other tender subjects are 
already rained; at least, this is a fact in the 
more open and cold, damp situations; but those 
with a g(XMl ooUeotion of early-flowering Chrys¬ 
anthemums now have a bright display. The 
culture of the early sorts ia very simple They 
may be propagated at any time between 
January and May, the earlier date, of coarse, 
giving plants of moch larger dimensions than 
that of a late propagation, although the latter 
will give some mCst delightful plants and pleas¬ 
ing results. Lite propagation may suit those 
without greenhouses, the cold-frame answering 
the purpose of a propagator at any time during 
Mai^ and later. They require potting op when 
rooted, and if the earliest batch of planta can be 
shifted into 5-inoh pots before planting out time 
so much the better. The third week in 
May is an admirable time for the first 
bat^ to be planted outdoors, but they must 
be hardened off carefully before that period. 
PUoting may be coutinued for a long time, 
although as tM summer advances greater care 
will be needed to start the plants into growth, 
more especially when the weather is very hot 
an(I dry. Plant 3 feet apart each way, naiakiDg 
the soil firm at the roots. A gocxl stout stake 
and the branching growths neatly looped to it 
ie all that will be required during the summer. 
The soil raiy be oooaeionally stirred, and during 
long perioiu of drought water freely given. 
From July onwards, in fact, until the frost 
becomes somewhat severe, the display will be 
continued, and it is really surprising the neat 
wealth of flower which a good selection of pUnts 
will give. The nUnts are rather later than 
usual this season, but at the pretent time they 
are blossoming profusely. The most noticeable 
among them are Mme. MarieMasse anditscrimaon 
sport; the former is a bright lilac-mauve and 
tne latter a pretty bronzy-crimson. The habit 
is dwarf and branching, and they are covered 
with obarming Japanese blossoms. Another 


g(X>d sort is Mme. Guindadean, a pleasing shade 
of pink, large flowers, freely prcidncea on a 
dwarf branohiog habit. Mme. Enlalie Morel, 
although not so branohiog as one would like, is 
an extremely pretty flower, oerise, shaded gold. 
It is also free flowerins and dwarf. Fran<»is 
Vuillermet is not so well known as some of tie 
othmrs, but should be in all oolleotions. The 
oolour of the flower is rosy-manve, and these 
are profusely displayed on a prettv dwarf- 
branching habit of growth. Ivy Stark may be 
desoiibecT as an earlv Sjurce d’Or, although 
there is not so mnen orange colirar in the 
flower as represented in that popular sort. 
This i9 a most profuse flowering phmt, and as 
it is of compact busby habit shonM be numbered 
among the best. Ambroise Thomas has now 
estabushed itself as one, of the finest outdoor 
sorts. Its pleasing crimson colour, slightly 
shaded purple, with long wiry petals, makes it 
invaluable as a plant for oat flowers. Its height 
rarely exceeds 3^ ket. Edie Wright, an English 
raised seedling, is a first-class sort, giving a 
splendid display of blossoms of a rosy-pink 
oolour. A good October sort is Gloire de Mtzio, 
the colour being very rich and phasing; this 
may be described as chestnut-red. The flowers 
are large, and the plant is fairly free flowering. 
Hdurvest Hom^ as a Septembw flower, is nn- 
surpsssed for its bright crimson colour in the 
border, and the blossoms are prettily tipped 
with gold. The growth, however, is not so 
branching as many others. Lady Fitzwygram 
is a free-flowering white sort, and dwarf and 
bushy in habit. This is seen to advantage when 
freely d isbudded. A new pale ^ € How sp^ from 
the last-named has been exhibited thia season, 
and when treated similarly to the parent plant 
should be much in rtq neat The most beautifnl 
white is Mychett White, the flowers are large 
anil refined, and the plant bushy and dwarf. 
Notaire Qroz is a graoefnl plant, rather taUer 
than m<Mt sorts, yet not ondnly so. The flowers 
are prodnoed and of a silvery-pink ooloor. Rye- 
orofc Glory, bronzy-yeUow, and Nellie Brown, 
reddish-orange, are two go^ October sorts, each 
with a good constitution and excellent habis. They 
should be slightly disbudded. Mons. Gustave 
Onmerwald, silvery-pink, shaded rose ; Lonis 
Lemaire, ro^-bronze; and Henri Yv(», rosy- 
Salmon, are dwarf and pleasing in appearance, 
and al->o iu beauty during late August and 
September. This list might easily be extended, 
but the foregoing Japanese sorts will keep the 
garden gay. £. Q. 


OhryBanthemnm leaf ** roat ” {j . B.y 
—The leaves you sent were very poor, and from 
what we know of the leaf “ rnst or fungus we 
do not think your plants are affected with it. 
At the conference on this new disease affecting 
(Chrysanthemums, held under the auspices of the 
National Chrysanthemum S<xuety in October, 
1898, Mr. Percy Waterer desoribtd the charac¬ 
ter of the ** nut" ss follows: ** It first appears 
as a blister, so minute that it is very difficult to 
find it; in about a week this blister bursts, and 
(under the microscope) shows a great number of 
spores; in another week it wiU have increased 
to the size of a pin’s head, and about afortnight 
later appears of a oironlar form abont an eighth of 
Original from 
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aa inoh aoron, tha aporea being onlv on the 
oater edm and in the oentre, many tnouaanda 
having been diaperaed. The part of the leaf 
affaoted novr tarns to a light green, generally 
changing to broarn, and eventaally periahea.” 

Ohiysanthemum bud defiaed {F.Q.). 
—You ask whether the bad or shoot sent ia 
terminal or first **orown?” It is oertainlynot the 
former, and it may be the latter. That it is a 
“crown’’-bad there is no diffioalty whatever 
in determining, as there is only one bad on the 
point of the shoot, and this is sarroanded by 
tour other new shoots. It may be a first or 
second or even a third “ crown ’’-bud, bat with¬ 
out seeing the plant from which the shoot was 
cat we cannot definitely inform you. The 
character of the growth of all “ crown ’’-bods 
is alike. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Oonaervatory.— All the Chrysanthemums 
except the very late sorts, which are being kept 
back for Christmas and the New Year, will no«r 
be under cover. Moat of us are pat to our 
wits’ ends to find room for them all. Some are 
throat into rdach-housea and vineries, and 
others are, for the lime being, under improvised 
shelters of canvas, etc., bat ultimately things 
will find their level and drop into place. The 
Chryaanbhemam is a lovely flower—the autumn 
flower par trrelhnce—^yxt ia not the thing a 
lit^e over-done 'i It ia in the nature of things for 
an enthusiast to ran to extremes, and fill 
hia garden with Chryaauthemums to the neg¬ 
lect of other things, bat it ia wise to do it 
well. The Chrysanthemams require much 
care and constant attention, and there are 
other autumn and winter flowers which 
are worthy of attention, and that will 
give mach needed variety. The scarlet SUvii 
splendena graadiflora ia fast becoming a m iss of 
scikrlet and green. Its culture ia very simple, 
and its efTectiveneaa Usts a long time. One has 
only to strike cuttings in spring, pot them off, 
and plant oat in an open situation first week i i 
Jaae, with an occasional pinching, to have plants 
large enough to fill a 12-inch pot, bushy and full 
of flower-spikes. Bouvardiaa grown in pita 
freely ventilated are coming into flower. When 
well done they make nice specimens, and if 
kept in a light position will last a long time. 
These are subject to insect attacks. A species 
of green-fly, rather diffioult to kill by the ordin¬ 
ary process of fumigating with Tobacco-paper, 
is found on the young shoots, especiallv if not 
fumigated before the flowers open. Vaporis¬ 
ing ia more effective than fumigating, and every 
plant-house should be submittM to this treat¬ 
ment as soon as the plants are all housed. 
Arum Lilies that were potted early into good- 
sizsd pots will soon want a night temperature of 
GO degs. if the flowers are to be ready for Christ¬ 
mas. And here again the green-fly will 
certainly appear on the young foliage if proper 
steps for its promp') destruction are not taken. 
Pot more bulbs for forcing. 

Forolng-honse.— Freneh Beane in pots 
require a temperature of not less than 60 degs. 
in winter. They may also be grown in ^xes 
or shelves near the glass. Where only a few 
Guoumbers are requi^, they may be grown in 
a kind of multum in parvo house that has to 
hold many things at this season, either in pots 
or on a sheet of corrugated galvanised iron 
fixed over the hot-water-pipes at one end. I 
have seen them do better in this way than in 
pots, aa it admits of the frequent top-dressing 
which is so benefioial to Gaoumbers. Tomatoes 
may be grown in pots in the same house, and 
later on, if the house is large enough. Straw¬ 
berries and a Grape-Vine or two in pots may be 
introduced. The market grower who does 
things on a large scale would very likely sooff 
at tnese little attempts to grow many things in 
one house, but it is none, and done well too, in 
many small gardens; but the most successful 
understand the necessity of studying details. I 
have seen these small houses producing all the 
. things before named, besides raising smlings, 
striking cuttings, and forcing a few flowers 
for cutting when flowers are scarce in winter. 

* In cold or northern districts the orations rt^ferred 
to Mndsr " Garden Work* may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
tesuiUs. 


I Elarly Peach-llOllBa. —The leaves now are 
falling fast, and this process may be helped by 
passing a Birch-broom lightly along the branchee 
in the direction of their extremities, but no 
force should be used. Give all the air possible 
to thoroughly harden the young wood. All the 
old wood which is not required should have been 
cut as soon as the fruit was gathered. If the 
house is to be forced early the pruning, wash¬ 
ing, and training should be done during Novem¬ 
ber, and some of the exhausted surface soil 
removed and replaced with fresh turfy loam, 
with which a little patent manure hM been 
mixed. 

Early vinery. —Vines are not forced so 
early nowadays as was formerly the case, such 
late-keeping sorts as Lsdy Downes and Gros 
Golman taking the pi me of the early-forced 
Hamburghs, and when a small house can be 

g iven up to pot-Vines the first house of estab- 
shed Vines need not be started before the first 
of Janniry, or even later, as after a long rest the 
buds respond to the excitement of artificial heat 
more readily. Wuen Vines have been forced 
for several seasons they are quite ready for the 
start when the season comes round; but even 
where the Vines are not started till January, the 
pruning should be done as soon as the leaves are 
ripe and ready to fall. Spur-pruning is gener¬ 
ally adapted, but this need not preclude the 
taking up of a young rod occasionally. In 
planting a number of Vines in one house it 
frequently happens that one or two Vines pro¬ 
duce finer berries and bunches than the others, 
and these should be psrmitted to extend, gradu¬ 
ally reducing those near, or removing them 
altogether. 


Window gardening. — Window-boxes 
outside are getting shabby, and should be refilled 
with dwarf Chrysanthemums or other plants 
suitable for the season. Indoor pUnts will 
rcijuire less water now. As Begonias go out of 
flower gradually reduce the water until the 
foliage dies off, when they may go to rest and 
be placed in the cell ir. Heaths are bright and 
effective now, especially B. gracilis and K. 
hyemalis. These should never be permitted to 
get dust-dry. 

Oatdoor garden.— The beauty of the beds 
of tender plants is now pretty well over, and if 
not already done all tender plants should be 
potted up if they are to be saved. This has 
been a bad season for getting cuttings of 
bedding “ Gsraniums,” and it may be necessary 
to pot up the beat of the old plants with the 
view of taking cuttings from early in spring. 
Where possible a little warmth will be desirable 
to start the roots into action. If there are 
plenty of early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
beds near the house may be maae very bright 
and dressy for some time with small late-struck 
plants out of pots. It ia time to plant Carna¬ 
tions of the border varieties. If they cannot be 
got out this month it will be better to pot them 
up and keep them in frames on a chick bed of 
rather rough coal-ashes till March, and then 
plant them. In cold, exposed places there will 
bs fewer losses if this plan adopted, and 
new varieties it is better to keep in pots 
till the spring. Beds of Violas or Tufted 
Pansies are very effective in spring and early 
summer, and as soon as the cuttings are rooted 
they will be better in the beds. Cuttings are 
best, but it often happens that from lack of 
time the old plants have to be palled to pieces 
and used again. Earlv-flowering bulbs should 
be planted at once, and Lilies wiU flower better 
if planted early. Give the finishing touches to 
beds intended for Roses. 


Fruit ga^en. —Finish root-pruning over- 
luxuriant iniit-trees. Lift the roots of young 
Peaches on walls, and also under glaiis, if 
making too much wood. But free growth in 
youth is not a disadvantage where there is 
space to cover. In making or preparing new 
positions for fruit-trees do not use manure. A 
little good loam round the roots is an advantage 
to give the roots a start. A rich top-dressing 
over the roots of old, free-bearing trees is 
benefioial, but young trees do not require it. 
Trees on what are termed dwarfing stocks 
require rich surface dressings to feed the surface 
roots, but no spade should be used near the 
roots of such trees ; and if the trees are planted 
round the margins of the vegetable quarters, 
nothing should be planted withio 3 feet of the 
stems. As the trees expand more space 


should be given to them. Look after the late 
Apples and Pears and gather them as soon as 
they part easily from the stalk, as bruised fruits 
will not keep. Those who only have a few 
trees of the choice dessert Pears may prolcmg 
the season by gathering the crop piecemeal, 
taking them off the south side of the tree first, 
and leaving the others a week or ten days. 
This, of course, only refers to pyramids or 
espaliers. The espalier system of training is a 
good one for Pears and Apples, but does not 
suit stone fruits so well. It is always desirable 
to have a Mulberrv-tree or two in some part of 
the garden, but they are slow in coming into 
bearing. 

VeMtable garden.— Frost will soon 
injure Tomatoes outside if anv are on the plants. 
Of course, the greater part of the crop Will be 

g athered, and the green fruit placed in a warm- 
ouse to ripen. Tomatoes set out in a warm- 
house in June or July will go on bearing till 
Christmas or later, if the growth is kept thin 
and the night temperature not much under 
60 degs. Gabbi^e seeds where left to Nature 
have not germinated well in oonsequenoe c f Uie 
heat and drought at the time of sowing and 
since; but things are moving freely now, and 
all the green crops have a gora deal of leeway 
to make up. This season gives another instance 
of the importance of sowing a few seeds of 
Brussels Sprouts in February under glass and 
planting them out early. In many gardens long 
ago it was common to make a small sowing of 
Brussels Sproutj outside early in October. 
These plants remained in the seed-bed all winter, 
and were pricked out in spring, and planted out 
finally early in May. Then the sowing under 
glass in February was not required. No (me 
hastoom&ny Mushrooms in winter and early 
spring, and this is a good season to make up a 
namW of beds. In making a new house for 
Mushrooms it is a good plan to excavate deep 
enough to have a cellar beneath for th3 summer 
beds. Sow French Beans in pots for succes¬ 
sion. It is not too late to sow Corn Salad if 
done at once, as this may be used in a small 
young state. All the largest of the Cauliflower 
plants in seed-beds should be pricked out in 
frames. The check of transplanting will be 
beneficial. Tie leaves over the hearts of Cauli¬ 
flowers turning in. B Hobday. 


THE OOmMO WEEKH WORK. 


WxtraeU from a Garden Diary, 

October IGth ,—Moved Freesias and Roman 
Hyacinths from coldframe to house where there 
is a little warmth. Cut down Asparagus in¬ 
tended for forcing. Tied leaves over hearts of 
Cauliflowers turning in, and lifted some of the 
later plants with balls and planted them in a 
deep pit to be safe from frost. Made a new 
plantanon of Raspberries. We like Superlative 
for dessert. Trenched and manured a piece of 
ground for Gooseberries and Black Currants. 
Chose a dry day for earthing up Celery. 

Octolter 17th .—Potted up a few roots of Chervil 
and Tarragon. Gathered Apples and Pears. 
Made up a Mushroom-bed in house. Planted 
several frames with Lettuces and F.ndives. 
Cleared off Tomatoes in cool-house to make 
room for late - flowering Chr 3 rsanthemams. 
Fitted up a lot of temporary shelves whwe 
there is warmth for young plants of “Gera¬ 
niums” Raspail Improved and double white 
Mme. Rozain. These in 4-inoh pots flower freely 
during the winter. 

Oclol>er 18th ,—Potted up a lot of “Gera¬ 
niums ” from beds. We are rather short of 
cuttings, and shall increase stock from these in 
spring. Took up a lot of Horseradish and laid 
in under north wall for winter use. Planted 
several beds of Tufted Pansies in several 
colours. Lifted and stored Beetroot and Carrots. 
When well dried we find that the^ keep well, 
pitted like Potatoes, leaving a wisp of straw 
through the soil at the top of the pit for ventiU- 
tion. Removed leaves from early Peaches under 
glass. They come off easily. 

October 19/^.-^Rearranged Feme under glan. 
Young growing plants want more room. Fixed 
up a temporary shelf near the glass for Maiden¬ 
hairs that will be required for room and table 
work to harden the foliage. Gave lic^uid- 
manure to Poinsettias ana Eucharis Lilies. 
Placed Gloxinias going to rest on their sides 
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uader stage in intermediate house. Moved 
Streptocarpus up near the light on shelf. Moved 
Bouvardias from pit to light position in house 
where the temperature ranges from 50 degs. to 
55 degs. 

October SOth .—Planted several beds with 
Tulips and Hyacinths in blocks of colour 
separately. Other beds have been filled 
with the pink Silene, Limnanthes Douglasi, 
yellow ana rod Wallflowers, and Forget-me- 
nots. Snowdrops and Crocuses have been 
planted freely about the lawn, chiefly under 
trees and in retired spoti, bat in no settled 
order. Shifted on Cinerarias and Primulas for 
late blooming. 

October fist .—Potted up a lot of Roses for late 
blooming in oool-house. These plants come on 
well for forcing the second year. Moved Roman 
Hyacinths into heat to open flowers. Watered 
several Mushroom - beds. Mushrooms are 
plentiful now. No fire-heat has been used yet, 
the warmth of the beds being sufficient to keep 
a temperature of 55 degs., and this is better than 
dry fire-heat. Put in a lot of 
nuttings of the new Golden 
Elder. Commenced transplant¬ 
ing evergreens. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

FLAME FLOWERS. 

Arrakqed in groups the Torch 
Lilies present no ordinary pic¬ 
ture. Indeed, when in flower, 
when the giant spires of orange, 
vermilion, or scarlet, as the 
case may be, are fully grown 
and day by day opening their 
tubular blossoms eo freely, 
these pUnts are among the most 
striking in the landscape. How 
could it be otherwise? Take 
for example such giant kinds as 
K. nobilis or K. grandis that 
send their towering spikes to 
a height of 7 feet or 8 feet, and 
crowded for at least 2 feet of 
this length with the brilliantly 
coloured blossoms. 

The cultural details of the 
group are simple enough. Bo 
far as soil is concerned, these 
vigorous plants do not seem at 
all particular. In the more 
retentive kinds of soil, not eo 
much by reason of the heaviness 
of the soil itself, but rather 
owing to deficient drainage, 
these plants suffer in the winter 
season. 1 have, however, seen 
them in the finest poesible con¬ 
dition in the heavy soils around 
both Gloucester and Oxford, 
and where the plants liave 
developed into really noble 
specimens. These, it should be 
stated, were all of the older 
forms, and in truth some of 
the original kinds are still 
among the best. This much may be said 

in all fairness 'without in the least dis¬ 
paraging the many beautiful hybrid kinds 

which are of much more recent date. Where 
it is intended to largely plant these Torch 
Lilies for efleet, there is no time that can com¬ 
pare with the early spring months when the 
new leaves are pushing forth. One of the mis¬ 
takes frequently made is to undertake such 
work in the late autumn. Speaking of mis¬ 
takes csdls to mind a species of mutilation that 
is far too prevalent among growers of such 
things, and which cannot be too strongly con¬ 
demned. 1 refer to the shortening back of 
the leaves when sending the plants out. 
There is no more fatal practice in vogue than 
this, and for the sake of tidiness valua¬ 
ble plants are lost wholesale. I have seen 
imported plants of those fine kinds nobilis and 
grandiflora succumb in a winter of ordinary 
severity where this ruinous plan has been 
adopted. In the spring it is less harmful, but 
even then to bo condemned. Plants that are 
thus reduced to the merest stumps at most 
18 inches long, and with but few root fibres, 
could scarcely prove a success, and the snow 
and wet, freezing and thawing alternately in the 


crowns, quickly disposed of the greatly reduced 
vitality of the plants. By distributing these 
plants with the foliage intact, losses in planting 
may be reduced to a minimum. These plants 
root abundantly and grow vigorously, and 
in all cases where it is possible, 2 feet 
of good and fairly rich soil should be |;iven. 
Planted, or, where occasion requires, divided 
also and replanted at once, the early part 
of March, or, indeed, the whole of that 
month, may be taken as the best season of 
the year for such work. At this time the 
new growth is just pushing forth, and when 
this is apparent the plants take quickly to their 
fresh quarters. Even old stumps that are more 
or less shaken by a severe spell of weather soon 
repair the damage by a rapid return to growth 
when put into fresh soil at this time. When 
planting these subjects it is a good plan to keep 
the crown, to which also in young plants is 
attached the rooting base, some 2 inches or 
3 inches below the surface. This will afford 
material help in times of severe frost for the 
young spear-like shoots that are produced 
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One of the Flame-flowers (Kniphofla Ntlsoni) on the rex^k 
garden at Kew. 


from this point, and which have to be relied on 
should the main crown succumb to extreme 
cold. Loss from these causes, however, may be 
guarded against by covering round a^ut the 
crowns with leaves or short dry litter. Dry 
leaves or litter, or even coal-ashes and Cocoa- 
nut-fibre mixed, are all superior to more or less 
wet, close, or solid manure that scarcely allows 
the needful air to reach the plants. Where 
very large specimens of these Kniphofias exist, 
they are well worth protecting, as it is not easy 
to build up such things in a short time. Iso¬ 
lated examples may be drawn up into a sugar- 
loaf shape. If very large, the leaves will have 
to be taken up gradually, and then an occa¬ 
sional band of dry hay may be inserted around. 
When all are gathered up the plant should have 
three or five stakes tied at the top put to it, 
concluding by inserting some dry Bracken 
within the sticks at the highest point to throw 
off the wet and snow more eflTdotually. This 
will protect the plants even in the most trying 
seasons. 

In scarcely any other group of hardy plants is 
the work of the hybridiser more apparent than 
in these Flame-flowers, the result Ming quite a 
numerous company with but minor distinctions. 


It is not that the distinctions are not apparent, 
but, being so, the effect produced in the gar¬ 
den by some of these forms is reduced to a 
minimum. Each year now is also adding its 
quota of hybrid or seedling forms; indeed, so 
readily are these things hybridised and yield so 
good a crop of seeds, that the raising of &uch 
things is rendered easy in the extreme. At the 
present time th.ere is no need for adding more 
to this already numerous group, unless it be to 
furnish a few more of such beautiful kinds 
as that depicted in our illustration. From 
certain points of view there is no finer 
garden plant than this, none more free or 
profuse in its flowering, and none that can 
surpass it in its vivid colouring. If K. Nelsoni 
possesses a weak point, it is that of coming 
rather late into flower; at the same time it 
must not be forgotten that it continues to throw 
up its elegant spikes long after some of the 
other kinds have finished. A plant that is 
worth striving for is the refined character of K. 
Nelsoni combined with its brilliant and 
striking colour. Some of the newer sorts are 
objectionable by the very density of the spikes, 
the result being a clumsy and inelegant object. 

Still one of the best of the whole race is K. 
Uvaria, or aloidcs as it is also called. This is 
one of the very finest from a garden point of 
view. Vigorous, hardy, and free flowering are 
points of value that should commend it to the 
hybridist, and, in conjunction with the species 
illustrated, should give to our gardens a set 
of beautiful and elegant forms. Very few 
plants indeed can present a picture eo striking 
and gorgeous as this handsome species when 
grown into large masses and amid suitable 
surroundings. J. 


Edging planta for dry borders 

(Gironde ).—I would strongly advise “Gironde” 
to use either Sedums or Sempervivums as an 
edging. They rejoice in fierce sunshine, and 
do not suffer in soils that become very parched 
in summer. The best of all is Sempeivivum 
ruatioum, which under no circumstances loEee 
its freshness. I am certain that this would 
prove very satisfactory, even when exposed to 
intense heat and drought. I use this Bemper- 
vivum for edgings, planting about 4 inch(8 
apart, and in the coarse of about three yeai s 
the little rosettes form a compact edgirg 
several inches wide, and which remains frei h 
and green all the year round, no matter what 
the weather may be. A good plan is to fci m 
the edging with bricks or stones, partly burn¬ 
ing them, in which case the Sempervivums will 
in time completely cover them, and so form a 
miniature wall of verdure. Many trade grow eis 
catalogue Sempervivum rusiicum, but if 
“ Gironde ” has any difficulty in procuring it, 
I can put her in the way of doing so. I cer¬ 
tainly would not counsel the employment cf 
Grass, unless it can be frequently watered. In 
most parts of France the heat and drought i o 
parch the turf that by the middle of July it 
assumes a very rusty appearance, and does ret 
regain its verdure before autumn.—J. Cornhii t.. 
By feet. 

byciamen hederaefolium. — I hbve 

under a Plum-tree a plantation of this Cyclamc n, 
which just now (Oct. 4) is wonderfully attrtc- 
tive. The bulbs were planted about tweity 
years ago, and ^me of them produce quite a 
hundred blossoms. The effect of this mass of 
bloom in the autumn is very pleasing. The put e 
white flower of this Cyclamen is a gem, and s 
one of the daintiest hardy flowers we have. It 
is wonderfully pure, exquisitely formed, acd 
forms a charming contrast to the coloured varie 
ties. This Cyclamen is a precious flower for 
the outdoor garden, being of very easy culture, 
and succeeding in almost any kind of sell.— 
Byflket. 

Hardy plants for south border 

(OalH)me ),—Your border which is 6 feet^ide 
would take about three rows of plants. As 
there are fruit-trees upon the wall at back, it 
would not do to plant the various subjects in 
the back row too closely or they would some¬ 
what shade the fruit-trMS. Many of our best 
herbaceous plants for cutting are rather tall, 
but with 8U(m as the Sunflower tribe. Phloxes, 
and others, by cutting the plants back in June 
the growths are kept about half the usuni 
height. For the back row we should recommend 
Helianthus rigidus Miss Mellish, Helianthus 
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^idas, H. multifloroB major, H. m. plenus, 
a. Isetiflorui, Boooonia oordata, Delphiniams, 
Michaelmaa Daisies, Chrysanthemam maximum 
Wolley Dod, Pyrethrum uliginosum. For the 
middle row: Lychnis ohaloedouioa plena, 
Anemone japonioa and alba, Achillea The 
Pearl, Aconitum Napellus bicolor, PiBonies, 
Aouilegias, Aster bessarabicus, Campanula 
dahurica, Carnations, Bchioopa Ritro, Eryngium 

f dannm, Gaillardia grandiflora, Coreopsis lanoeo- 
ata, Phloxes, Lilies of sorts, Chelone barbata. 
Iris Cermanica, Lupins, Monarda didyma, 
Soabiosa caucasica. And for the front row : 
Genm miniatum, Achillea mongolica, Doroni- 
cum Clusi, Erigeron speciosus superbus, 
Heuchera sanrainea. Lychnis Viscaria splendens 
p'ena. Pink Her Majesty, Rudbeckia New- 
inani, Spiraea Filipendula plena, Veronica 
iongifolia subsessilis. The following would be 
excellent plants to grow to mix with flowers 
when cut—namely, Statice latifolia and Gypso- 
phila paniculata, and if you have roam, a shrub 
of the Purple-leaved Plum and Acer Negundo 
vatiegata would be extremely useful in provid 
ing some pretty foliage.—B. 


) syi 

permanent pot culture is adhered to, the plants 
are, in the south-west, placed in the open early 
in May with impunity, but in less favoured 
localities a position in which they may receive 
protection from late frosts is advisable. Water 
IS given in lessening quantities until the leaves 
begin to turn yellow, when it is entirely with¬ 
held, and the pots turned on their sides. In 
this position they are left until the end of July, 
when the plants are turned out, repotted into 
fresh rich soil, and given a good watering. 
From this time they are never allowed to be¬ 
come dry, and in about two months’ t i me are 
housed, a genial temperature being maintained 
around them, and a plentiful supply of water, 
with periodical applications of li([uid stimulants, 
afiforded. Treat^ in this manner the plants 
will make healthy and vigorous foliaee and 
commence to throw up their blooms in Novem¬ 
ber, producing their white spathes in quantity 
at Christmas-tide. F. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

AHUM LILIES. 

Few plants are so well adapted for indoor 
decoration as the Richardia, better known as 
the Arum Lily, to which flower the misleadiog 
English and Latinepithets of Lily cf the Nile 
and Rmhardia tethiopica are also applied. This 
error in all probability owes its rise to a suppo¬ 
sition that the plant was identical with the 
Lotus of the Egyptians, a widely different sub¬ 
ject, and a true Water Lily, whereas the 
Kichardia, although growing well when plant* d 
below the level of the water, is a marsh plant 
and a native of South Africa, where it rejoices 
in the title of Pig Lily. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
value of the ivory-white blossoms for noble 
fl iral arra gements. The wide spathes, with 
their scfs purity of tint and graceful curves, 
present a picture perfect in colour and form as, 
poised on their tall green shafts, they overtop 
the drooping glossy leaves. For church decora¬ 
tion Arum Lilies are in great request, 
eince they are available in enormous 
quantities for the festivals of Christmas 
and Easter, when their large sixe and 
simpl'clty of outline render their indi 
vidual form apparent, where smaller 
flowers present from a distance only a 
mass of white. 

la many sheltered localities in the 
south-west of England and in the south 
of Ireland Arums are permanently 
planted out in the proximity of water 
with most effective results. In some 
ceases they are placed in the damp soil 
around the margins of ponds and lake- 
lets, and in others are planted at the 
edges of the pools where the shallow 
water covers their roots to a depth of 
some inches. When in bloom in such 
positions they create a delightful pic 
ture. In mild winters they often flower 
during the darkest days of the year, 
and I have seen plants growing in a 
secluded nook by running water in 
SSouth Devon blossoming profusely 
during the month of January. As a 
rule, however, when accorded this open 
air treatment they attain the zenith of 
their beauty during the late summer. 

When grown for the production of 
blooms under glass, different methods 
of culture are practised by various 
growers, some planting them out in 
trerches of rich soil during the sum 
iner months and others allowing them to 
remain in their pots and become thoroughly dry 
before repotting. Both plana have their 
advocates, who testify to the superiority 
of 1 he course followed by them to the opposite 
method of treatment. Good results have 
doubtless been obtained by the followers of 
each system, but the thorough ripening of the 
roots is certainly more in accordance with the 
conditions experienced by the plants in their 
naMve habitat, where in the hot summer the 
soil surrounding the roots often becomes 
parched to a brick-like consistency, than the 


Climbing: plants for cold green- 
house {Jack ).—As you propose to plant 
climbing Roses upon the roof of your cold- 
house, you would find any of the undermen¬ 
tioned very good subjects to plant in same 
structure. For the four pillars we should 
recommend Ceacothus divarioatus. Clematis 
Henryi, Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle, Plum¬ 
bago capensis ; and for the wall any of the fol¬ 
lowing : Solanum jasminoides, Habrothamnns 
elegaus. Clematis indivisa lobata. Magnolia 
srandiflora, Passiflora cu^rulea, or Constance 
Elliot. Climbers that are suitable for a north 
wall that are also hardy, evergreen, and flower¬ 
ing are not at all numerous. Many of the ever¬ 
green flowering shrubs can be advantageously 
employed to cover walls if their growths are 
trained accordingly. We should recommend 
the following six to give a good variety of 
colour and foliage : RojO Ami^e Vibert, Pyra- 
canthaLielandi,Ligustrum jiponicum, Spartium 
junceuro. Arbutus Croomi, Ceanothus pallidus. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the very hardiest 
subjects only should ^ planted on north walls. 
We have often found s'>me of the more tender 
climbers upon such walls escape injury from 
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frost when shielded from the sun’s rays, 
whereas on south walls the same kind were 
killed outright. Fumigators are not of much 
use for Bcue. You cannot do better than 
follow our advice in answer No. 1886 of last 
week’s issue.—E. 


•‘The English Flower Garden.”— 7%o- 
roughly revised, vyith fvU descriptions of ail the 
best plants, their culture and arrangement, beau- 
tiftdly illustrated. Medium 8vo, 16s, 

Bound in S Vols., sage green morocco, for 
library or presentation. One Guinea, Of ad 
Booksellers, etc. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

DESTROYING SLUGS. 

In most gardens slugs are very troublesome in 
spring and early summer, eating up the young 
seedling plants. In most localities they are 
more of a nuisance than where the soil and 
situation are drier. The kind of soils most 
favourable to the increase of slugs are also those 
best adapted by nature for carrying out the 
methods of cultivation mo it inimical to slug 
life, and at the same time aid in increasing the 
fertility of the land. Loams, and loams inclin¬ 
ing to clay, in wet localities almost invariably 
carry a large number of slugs, and to keep 
them under should be the aim of the cultivator. 
The first step in this direction is to have a 
homogenous arrangement in the garden, in 
order that a large piece of ground can be desk 
with in autumn and early winter. This having 
been arranged, a trench 2 feet wide and 2 feet 
deep should be taken out at one end of it imme¬ 
diately the crops are cleared, and the whole 
vacant space turned over to this depth and 
ridged. Manuring for the following year’s crop 
can be done as the work proceeds, but except 
for Carrots, Parsnips, and other deep-rooting 
root crops, it should not be placed in the bottom 
of the tiranch. Rather the top spit should be 
put in the bottom, then the layer of manure, 
and on the top of this another spit ridged. B> 
treating the land in this manner all or most of 
the slugs will be got rid of. Of course there 
are usually borders to the vegetable quarters, 
and these are not infrequently filled with fruit 
trees, bushes, and perennial plants of one kind 
or another, so that a margin of soil as well as 
the Box and other edgings form a nucleus in 
which a few slnn will be able to survive the 
winter. When the borders contain Carnations, 
Sweet Williams, etc., it will be found that slugs 
will make use of them for protection during the 
winter and spring months. Air-slaked lime is 
the best antidote for them in such quarters. 
Pass the lime through a |-inoh sieve before 
using it. It will be necessary to lift the growths 
of Sweet Williams, Carnations, etc., to get at 
the slugs with the lime. The lime will only 
kill the slugs at the time it is applied ; there¬ 
fore a good dressing ought to be given to make 
a fairly clean sweep of the pests. A fair amount 
of lime should also be dustm into Box edgings 
when they are small. In sprin|; and early 
summer, when the crops are being put out, 
some sifted lime should be kept ready for 
the first damp night after a period of dry 
weather and sown broadcast over the land as 
late in the evening as jmsible. By taking ad 
vantage of an opportunity like this to cleM off 
the slugs I have had comparatively little trouble 
with them. In wet times three dressings on 
consecutive nights will get rid of the majority 
of the slugs. There are no good results from 
putting down lime during the day so far as 
keeping off slugs is concerned, for the moisture 
in the atmosphere soon combines with it and 
forms a crust on its surface, over which the 
slugs pass with impunity. Fre<iuent hoeing 
chkcks slugs, closing up the holes in the soil in 
which they take shelter. -T. 


Oabbage oatorpiUarB (aiatijord Hoiuie). 
—I do no^now what insect you mean when 
you speak of the ** Cabbage caterpillar,” as there 
are several different kinds that feed on Cabbages. 
If you mean those of the (’abbage butterfly, you 
might catch the buttei flies in a net, and search 
for the chrysalides, which are to be found on 
posts, palings, and under the eaves of outhouses, 
etc. The caterpillars themselves may be killed 
by a spraying of paraffia emulsion, if it can be 
made to reach them. Some persons advise 
sprinkling salt and water or insect powder into 
tne heads, but there is nothing like handpicking. 
These remarks apply also to the other kinds of 
caterpillars that infest Cabbages, but become 
chrysalideB in the ground. These should always 
be searched for when the soil after a crop that 
has been attacked is being dug —G. S. S. 

Ponciia on hoof parlnga (3/. a. B.y—i do not 
think that you need bo afraid of the mould on the hoof 
p^ngs spreading to the roots of your plants. That it in 
creases on the former is, I imagine, only what might be 
expected.—G. 8. 8. 

Blighted Heath {A Cotistant Readery—The blight 
attacking your Heath is one of the tortoise-scale ins«cU 
belonging to the nnus Lecanium. I should syringe or 
spray the plant with paraffin emulsion once a week for a 
month—Q. 8. S.. . . 
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material they are quite at home, and delight in 
growing in and out of the rode, where u»oy get 
the advantage of the sun and the moiat aiino- 
aphere. In thia way immense stems or bulbs 
are produced, and these with a circlet of nearly 
a dozen large flowers towards the top are very 
beautiful. Let it have its own way aa to grow¬ 
ing and resting, but always endeavour, if 
possible, to let the growths ripen in autumn, 
and keep the plants at rest afterwards. 

D. INFUNDIBULUM is quite a different plant 
from the last-named, though belonging to the 
same set. The stem-like pseudo-bulbs in the 
strongest plants are 2 feet or more in length, 
but not much thicker than a lead pencil at the 
base, swelling a little in the centre. The blos¬ 
soms are very chaste and lovely, pure white, 
with a dense yellow centre to the lip and more 
plentifully produced than those of D. formosum. 
This does not like neat heat; it is ^tter to 
grow it with the Odontoglots than in a very 
high temperature, as in the latter case it is sure 
ta overrun with insects, black thrips in 
particular. But the beet place, or at least 
where I have personally had the ^st results, is 
close to a ventilator in the coolest part of the 
Cattleya-house. Here it grows to a good length, 
flowers abundantly, and keeps as well as any of 
its class to a proper routine of growth and rest. 
If taken to the cool-house at all it should be 
when at rest. The pretty D. Jamesianum is 
usually supposed to be a variety of this species, 
and requires if anything cooler treatment than 
the type. The usually shorter bulbs seem to 
point to this, and I believe the longer-bulbed 
varieties, even of D. Jamesianum, like a little 
more warmth and grow more freely than the 
shorter ones. 

D. LEUuoi.oPHOTiTM is not a generally grown 
species, but a distinct and pretty one. It is of 
rather large growth and the flowers are small 
for the size of the plant. They are proiluoed in 
longish racemes, are pure white excepting a 
little green at the base of the lip, and appear In 
late autumn. It does best in the warmest house^ 
and likes a decided period of rest after flower¬ 
ing. A good deal of care is necessary when the 
young growths are starting, as they damp off 
readily, but otherwise it is probably as easily 
grown as any. It is a native of Malay, and was 
lutioduced about 1880. 

D. STRATIoTES AND D. .STREBLOCKRAS are sin- 

g ular and not very common Dendrobes, the 
owers having curiously twisted petals that at 
first sight have the appearance of antenD.ne be¬ 
longing to some large insect rather than a 
flower. Like the majority of the New Guinea 
Dendrobiums, these species like a very sunny 
position and high, moist temperature whi^ 
growth is going on, careful treatment of the 
young growths when only a few inches in length, 
and a decided period of rest when they seem 
inclined to take it, whether this is in summer or 
winter. Very similar treatment is enjoyed by 
D. d’Albertisi, the well-known D. Phaltenopsis- 
D. canaliculatum, and others, all of which some, 
times flower in early autumn. H. 


Oypripediam Oharlesworthi sport 

(Col. B.J .— The large flower of C. Charles- 
worthi is certainly not a “sj^rt,’^ but a mal¬ 
formed flower, and will probaoly not prove con¬ 
stant. The dorsal or top sepal is very fine 
indeed, and one of the best we have seen. The 
lower sepal appears to have a portion of the 
upper one infused into it. The second flower 
is the ordinary type. 

OattleySB The beat course to 

pursue with both Cattleyas is to place them at 
the warmest end of the house so as to induce 
them to develop these secondary growths 
quickly, and if flower sheaths appear in either 
growth to remove them as soon aa practicable. 
Afterwards keep the plants rather on the dry 
side, and afford them the necessary rest. Your 
plant of Ccelogyne cristata should be afforded 
every encouragement to grow until the new 
pseudo-bulbs are fully mi^e up. Then keep 
them a trifle drier at the root until the flower- 
spikes appear, when a good watering will be 
benefioifld to them. Avoid wetting the advan¬ 
cing spikes as they are liable to damp off. After 
the plants have done flowering, then the plants 
may be given a short rest by keeping them 
rather dry, but not so dry aa to cause the bulbs 
to bhiivel very much.—\V., li. 

Original from 
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GIANT MIGNONETTE. 

The following are a few particulars of the way 
in which the Mignonette shown in illustration 
is grown. The seed is sown in boxes the first 
week in August, and each plant is potted into a 
2|-inoh pot as soon as large enough to handle. 
The plants are then grown on until October, 
when they are potted into 5-inoh pots, placed in 
a cold-house, and stopped when 3 inches high. 
At this stage the plants are pegged down, and 
only watered when they become dry. The 
soil which best suits Mignonette is composed of 
three parts of loam with one part of well-rotted 
manure and the addition of a small quantity of 


advantage to the majority to go into quite a 
cool, airy, and comparatively dry structure 
until the resting season is past, whence they 
are again taken to their growing quarters. It is 
not possible, however, to reduce the autumn 
and late summer-flowering kinds to a section, 
so much do they vary in their individual 
requirements, and the purpose of this note will 
be served more fully by a short description of 
some of the better-known kinds now in flower 
or approaching that stage. 

D. Deabei, as an instance, is one of the best- 
known and most useful in the genus, the flowers 
appearing in the greatest profusion on healthy, 
well-grown plants, and being, moreover, pure 
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old mortar-lime. The pots should be well 
drained, and the flowers are at their best in the 
months of March and April. Frequently six or 
eight large spikes are produced on one plant in a 
5-inoh pot. William Green, Tottenham. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUMS. 

Tub majority of this fine genus are essentially 
spring-flowering Orchids, brightening that part 
of the year with their chaste and shos^ blos¬ 
soms, but there are several fine species and 
varietiee that flower now, and such plants are 
specially useful where a display is expected 
throughout the year. Although in many ways 
the culture of most Dendrobes is similar, 
there are certain minor details that may be 
touched on with advantage respecting those 
kinds now in flower. For instance, where a 
house is set apart as a Dendrobium-house many 
of the deciduous kinds will by now have per¬ 
fected their growth, and the temperature and 
atmospheric moisture must both be reduced. 
Many others again are beginning to now, while 
still another section is in the middle of the 
growing season. Here much care in arrangement 
18 necessary, and the plants in the warmest end 
of the house in early summer have to change 
places with sundry of the Australian kinds now 
commencing to grow. The deciduous kinds I 
mentioned above will take the sunniest part of 
the house until quite finished, when it is an 


white excepting a slight stain of ^reeu on the 
lip. They last well in good condition, and are, 
therefore, useful for cutting as well as for deco¬ 
ration on the plant. Position has doubtless a 
good deal to do with the health or otherwise of 
this species. I have known it grow well in a 
house devoted to Cucumbers princij^lly, the 
strong heat and moisture suiting it ww, but for 
success over a long season a more rational mode 
must be practised. Heat and moisture are very 
necessary, and the plants will not thrive with¬ 
out both, but towards the end of the season 
when the growth is over it needs ripening as 
much as any of the true deciduous species. Grow 
it as rapidly as possible from the time the 
growths start until they are quite finished, and 
if the plants are taken out during the flowering 
season keep them from cold draughts as far as 
practicable. This species was named by Reich- 
enbach after Colonel Deare, who discovered it 
in the Philippine Islands about 1882. 

D. FORMOSUM blooms at various times, but 
usually in late summer and autumn. It belongs 
to the nino-hirsute section, and is one of the 
finest. Though not exactly a success under 
cultivation, the immense number of plants 
imported annually keeps the collections in this 
country well supplied, and the lovely pure 
white flowers with golden centres are always 
looked for. Briefly, it requires an almost 
unshaded pomtion close to the roof-glass, where 
heat and moisture are abundant, if grown in 
pots these should not be large, aa the roots will 
not take freely to a large Ix^y of compost. In 
baskets well drained with plenty of rough, open 


A spike of Mignonette Maihet. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


BASKET BELLFLOWERS. 

Whilst there can be no doabt bat that the 
variooa drooping or trailing Be^owera (Cam* 
p^nnlaa) prove to be the moat pleaaing and bean- 
lifal of hanging plants for windows or for 
ordinary bauet aeoaratioo, there are some 
flowers that must not be overlooked. Thus of 
flowering plants some of the smaller*flowered 
doable Begonias with rather loose habit make 
lovely hanging plants; indeed, 
their {^t beanty can be seen 
only ^en thus snspended. Then 
there are Aohimenes, taberons- 
rooted plants that can easily be 
grown m a greenhotise in gentle 
warmth, and later placed into 
wire or other baskets, or sus¬ 
pended singly with saucers 
attached by wire or stood on 
brackets, are singi^ly pleasing. 

These give various oolours. 

Petunias also answer admirably 
for the same purpose, and whilst 
easily grown are in great variety. 

The pretty Convolvulus mauri* 
tanicus, bfae*flowered ; the well- 
known Creeping Jenny, yellow- 
flowered ; Maurandia Barclay- 
ana; loose-growing Musks, and 
blue Lobelias ; Fuchsia procuro* 
bens, very trailing; and Ivy-leaf 
Pelargooiums in variety, are all 
adapm for the purpose named. 

Tnen of purely foliage plants 
Saxifraga sarmentosa, or the 
Mother of Thousands, the striped 
Panioum variegatum or Trades* 
oantia zebrina, also Sedum Sie- 
boldi vari^atum, the silver¬ 
leaved Periwinkle, the pretty 
Indian Strawberry (Fragaria in* 

<lica) and some of the more 
drooping Ferns, all serve to fur¬ 
nish bawets or brackets with 
ad m irable material for decoration. 
lb is thus seen that whibt this 
list is but a limited one, for 
there are other things possible, 
yet that the resources of the 
gardener are considerable in this 
one direction ; resources we re¬ 
gret to notice are far too 
little availed of, as hanging 
plants, whether singly or in 
baskets, are far too little utilised. 

But without doubt the Bell¬ 
flowers are amongst the most 
attractive plants that bloom. 

Literally, the beet of all for 
windows or similar use is the 
white Campanula isophylla alba, 
and that it is so universally 
esteemed is evident, beoanse it is 
found in windows everywhere 
daring thesummer months, many 
plants being large and of singular 
beauty. Really this Bellflower 
is more often seen in the cottage 
than in the mansion or conserva¬ 
tory. But wherever seen it is 
alike beautiful. The plants are 
fairly hardy ; th^ do beet in a 
cool greenhouse daring the win¬ 
ter, stood on a shelf and not 
over watered, or in a window 
where, in the same way, the 
plants are kept rather resting 
than growing. We have seen 
t'lera when in full bloom hanging 
down to a length of 3 &et, 
perfect sheets of snowy white¬ 
ness. The plants are easily pro¬ 
pagated by means of young tops 
set into sandy soil under a bell-glass in the 
spring. Of course, the plants need shifting 
into larger pots occasionally, but when they 
become too large they may be turned out of 
the soil, divided, then repotted, thus making 
three or four from one plant. All Campan¬ 
ulas used in windows like ample sunsmne 
and light, therefore a south window suits them 
best. There it a blue-flowered form of itophylls 
not quite so robust or so common. A beautiful 
one IS the now Mayi, possibly a little stronger 
than is the white one, the flowers bright blue 
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This is also a lovely variety, and a splendid 
companion to C. isophylla alba. Species of 
creeping or drooping Bellflowers not commonly 
known are Campanulas fragilis, garganioa, and 
Barrelieri, all blue. These are very pleasing, 
and all need much the tame treatment as does 
the better-known white one, which is yet the 
best of them all. 

The illustration represents one of three plants 
growing inside the window of the residence of 
Mr. B. Hesse, Sg. Mary’s-road, Walthamstow. 
The plant here pictured is 3 feet in depth, and 


15 inches high, and are very cheap. Such 
things as Box, Auouba, Cupressua, .Junipers, 
Vews, Retinosporas, Rhododendron ponticum, 
Phillyreas, Olearia, Privet of sorts. Thujas, 
Eaonymus radicans variegatus, Pemettyas, 
Tree Ivy, Laurel, Cotoneaster, and Pyracantba 
would be suitable. Window-boxes, vases, and 
beds now'empty of their summer occupants can 
be rendered cheerful and pleasant for the dull 
months by mingling the various golden, varie¬ 
gated, and green subjects named above. In the 
spring such shrubs need nob be wasted, for they 
could be potted up or planted in 
the shrubbery.—K. 


ROSES. 


Campanula isophylla From a photograph sent by Mr. A. Dean, 
Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


its inflorescence is fully shown. These plants 
are not the production of any great grower, 
but of a working man, who has had them some 
time, and mws them suspended inside of the 
window of his front room in the simplest 


Rose-bush not flower¬ 
ing L .).—From what you 

say about your bush-Rose that 
ceased flowering daring the 
summer and produces seven 
leaves upon a stalk instead of 
five, we are inclined to think that 
the real Rose-bush has died, and 
that you have the Manetti-stock, 
upon which the Rose was bud¬ 
ded, growing instead. Of 
course, many Roses produce 
seven leaves upon a stalk, but 
the cessation of blossom betokens 
the growths to be either the 
stock named, or some other Rose 
employed as a stock. If you 
would send us a piece of the 
growth, with leaves and thorns 
attached, we should be able tu 
tell you if our surmise is correct, 
for if BO, the sooner you plant a 
good Rose-bush in its place the 
better. 

Standard Roses in a 
Btarved concutlon (/*. N. 
Z ). —Yes, by all means remove 
the six standards at once, and 
give them some new soil. Roses 
prefer a clayey eoil, or rather a 
clayey loam ; but they require 
some good fibrous loam immedi¬ 
ately around their roots, espe¬ 
cially when first planted. If 
you have your soil well and 
deeply dug, keeping the clay at 
the bottom, and mixing some 
decayed cow-dung partly with 
the bottom and partly with the 
upper soil, you will find your 
trees soon recover. It is a good 
plan to give each tree about a 
peck of loamy soil for the new 
roots to start into, and if a 
little wood-ashes be added, so 
much the better for the Roses. 

Planting: small Rose 
warden {A. //. Apf>le/on ).— 
You will certainly be able to 
form a very pretty rosary if you 
lay the ground out as you pro¬ 
pose. You must take care the 
Crab-tree in the centre does not 
overshadow your Roses, and see 
also that its roots do not encroach 
into the Rose-beds. The best 
effect in a rosary is alwa^ o^ 
tained when only one kind is 
planted in a bed, but this plan 
would give you a very small 
selection. Wo have named six 
varieties for each bed, and have 
placed them in their order of 
merit, supposing you would not 
care for so many kinds. Wo 
estimate that each bod would 
require twenty-two plants, nro- 
suming you intona to plant 
bushes. Bod A, light red and deep rose: 
Helen Keller, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Marquise 
Litta, Alfred Colomb, Papa Gontior, Marie 
d’Orloans. Bed B, white and blush : Augustine 
Oainoisseau, Kaisorin Augusta Victoria, Vis¬ 
countess Folkestone, Souvwiir do la Malmaison, 
Violetto Bouyer, Mme. Fwiny do Forest. 
Bed C, yellow: Mme. Hoste, Mario Van 
Houtte, Mme. Faloot, l)r. Grill, Mme. C. 


way. A. Dean. 

Plants for window-boxes daring 

the winter {ff. J.). —There is nothing better , —---- -, — j t ' • a 

for window-boxes daring the winter months' Guinoisseau, Porle d’Or. Bod I), 

than a selection of hardy evergreen shrubs, j maroon : Charles Lefebvro, Comte Raimbaud, 

These can be procured from 6 inches to Dr. Andry, La Risiero, Mme. Victor Verdier, 
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Ku^eoe Fiirat. Bad E, pink: L\ France, 
UdiroUne Teatoat, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mrs. 
J. Laing, Maman Coohet, Laurette MesBimy. 


LATE TEA ROSES. 


If the Hybrid and the true Tea-scented group 
are mergra into one (and for many reasons this 
ia admirable), there is a very fine collection from 
which to select some late-fiowering Roses. The 
majority of these, some 250 varieties, are now 
catalogued by Eagliah growers, and yielding 
more or less quantities ot buds that only need 
fiae weather to enable them to expand. Fore¬ 
most among late-blooming Roses is the variety 
Gustave Regis. In these autumn days this fra¬ 
grant Rose almost reigns supreme. The clear¬ 
ness of its beautiful white pink-tinted petals is 
brought out into greater prominence as the 
nights lengthen. The OTaceful blossoms of 
Caroline Testout would make this Rose a formid¬ 
able rival to La France were they but as 
fragrant, but still it is grand as a decorative 
variety, both early and late. So also is Mrs. W. 


overwhelmed with an exquisite salmon and 
bronze shade, perfectly distinct from any other 
variety in cultivation. Rosa. 


A selaotion of hardy dwarf free- 
flowarinfl: Roses {J. <?. 5).—We are glad 
you have adopted the suggestion which appeared 
in our issue of September 30th, of submitting a 
list of kinds yon already possess, as we can the 
more re^ily advise you what further to procure. 
The Reine Olga de Wurtemburg and Gloire de 
Dijon, also Reine Marie Henriette, should be 
treated as climbers. Ifnowinthebed with others 
planted last year, you would do well to remove 
them, and either plant near walls or on arches, 
or else train as pillar Roses. The first-named is 
a most rampant grower, well suited for covering 
a large space, and it is almost evergreen. These 
extra vigorous Roses should not be planted with 
j ordinary dwarf kinds, as they present an untidy 
appearance, and, what is worse, soon smother the 
latter. They can be grown into grand bushes, 
j if allowed plenty of space, say, 3 feet each way, 
! but they should be isolated if posiible. to 
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A bed of Hybrid Tea Rose Gustave Re/is at Kew. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


•T. (vrant; the exquisite long buds are so use¬ 
ful for button-holes, although perhaps the col¬ 
our is not so clear just now as in the summer 
time. The glorious Riviera Roses, G. Nabon- 
nand, Marie d'Orleans, and Papa Gontier, are a 
valuable trio of late autumnals. The first- 
named is a Rose of indescribable beauty, both in 
bud and when its immense shell petals are fully 
developed. It also grows and blooms so freely. 
Marie d'Orleans is one of the sturdiest of the 
Teas, and Papa Gontier has the prettiest red 
bud imaginable. Even to-day Marie Van 
Houtte is not surpassed as a pale cream variety, 
and one could malce a hedge of it if desired, for 
it grows so luxuriantly. Other first-rate late- 
b'ooming Teas and Hybrids are Mme. Hoste, 
A ina Ollivier, Safrano, Viscountess Folkestone, 
J^achantress, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Mme. 
Lambard, Gustave Regis, Hon. E. Gifford, 
White Lady, Belle Lyonnaise, Maman Cochet, 
both the pink and the new white variety, and 
Rainbow, a striped Papa Gontier. I must not 
omit to mention a variety which must soon take 
a prominent place as a good autumnal—namely, 
Fdstitics Hamilton. This is a Rose of beau¬ 
tiful colour. The rosy-carmine tint ia almost 


making your new bed, which will contain three 
dozen plants, we would suggest two plants each 
of the following eighteen varieties: Captain 
Christy, Mme. Alfred de Rougemont, Victor 
Hugo, Baronne de Maynard, Augustine Guin- 
oisseau, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Helen Keller, Mrs. John Laing, Pride of 
Waltham, Marie Van Houtte, Grace Darling, 
Viscountess Folkestone, Mme. Lambard, Mme. 
Hoste, Marie de Orleans, G. Nabonnand, 
Caroline Testout. 

Planting: climbing: Rosea In cool 
conservatory (J/ar^/areO —Yes, the present 
is a most suitable season in which to plant climb¬ 
ing Roses in prepared beds under glass ; but the 
plants should be pot grown, and for preference 
those plants known as extra sized, having 
growths 7 feet to 8 feet long. Four good varie¬ 
ties for a cool conservatory where there is a con¬ 
siderable amount of wall space to cover would 
be Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, Reine 
Marie Henriette, and Mme. Alfred Carriere. 
Other go(^ creepers for same temperature would 
be found in such things as Plumbago capensis, 
Habrothamnus elegans. Wistaria sinensis, 
Lonicera Scarlet Trumpet, Solanum jasroinoides. 


Clematis indivisa, hardy Clematis of sorts, Big- 
nonia. Jasmine officinalis major, and J. revolu- 
tum. 

Som« gfood red Roses to add to a 
COUeotlon (K E. Milner ).—We wish there 
were more Roses of the glorious colour of Victor 
Hugo. This variety is worth a little extra 
trouble. Why not try it on seedling or cutting 
Brier? Perhaps your plant was on Manetti- 
stock, and it does not take well to this. You 
will find the following to be good red Roses 
worthy of being added to your collection : Gloire 
de Margottin, General Jacqueminot, Duchess of 
Bedford, Fisher Holmes, General Baron Barge, 
Captain Hayward, Duke of Connaught, Eugene 
Furst, Ella Gordon, Eirl of Pembroke, Lord 
Baoon, Papa Gontier. Climbing Perle des Jar- 
dins would be an excellent yellow climber for 
your greenhouse. 

Twenty-four ?ood g:arden Roses for 
flowering In late autumn (Rosamund) — 

In addition to the Hybrid Perpetual varieties 
mentioned by ** Rosa in our issue of Septem- 
I ber 30, we can recommend the following as late 
blooming kinds. Those 
marked with a * would 
make the best heads to now 
in standard form: Mme. 
Alfred de Rougemont, *An- 

f ustine Guinoiseeau, La 
ranee, *Cu*oline Testout, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, •Boule 
de Neige, Perle d’Or, Gloire 
des Polyantha, ^Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, Mme. Eugeae 
Resal, Queen Mab, Camcens, 
*Mmr. A. Chatenay, *0. 
Nabonnand, ^Enchantress, 
Kaiserin A. Victoria, Mme. 
Hoste, *Vifcountess Folke¬ 
stone, * Marie d'Orleans, 
Papa Gontier, *Mme. Lam¬ 
bard, *Belle Lyonnaise, 
Hon. E Gifford, *Maiie 
Van Houtte. 

Rose Blalrl No. 2 In 
nnheated greenhoufie 

(P/ii»i/<« 3 ro),—This is not a*i 
all a good variety to plant 
under glass. In the first 
place it is only summer- 
blooming, and it is, as you 
observe, much addicted to 
mildew. Roses that are 
inclined that way should 
not be planted in cold green 
houres. If such houses 
were so fitted with hot 
water that a very small 
amount of heat could be 
turned on about 10 o’clock 
at night, this trouble from 
mildew would not often 
arise. We should certainly 
advise you to remove this 
plant to a good open posi¬ 
tion in the garden. Train 
it up a pole or plant near an 
arbour or wall. It lequires 
to be pruned very sparsely. 
Cut away all soft unripened wood, and also the 
old wood which ia more than two or three years 
old, at once, retaining the hard, sound growths 
made this season ana last, and leaving these 
almost their entire length. They may be slightly 
shortened in spring. 


Depth and distance apart at which 
bnibis should be planted (H. B. B ).— 

Soillas should be planted 4 inches deep aLd 
3 inches apart; Ixias and Ranunculus, 2 inches 
deep and about 3 inches apart; and Anemones, 
2 inches deep and 5 inches apart. All the 
annuals you name may be sown at once, except¬ 
ing Calendula ; this we should advise you to sow 
in spring. In planting the bulbs in your border, 
which is 30 feet long and about 3 feet 6 inches 
wide, we should recommend you to phnt some 
of the Hyacinths at each end, then clumps down 
the centre of English Iris, Narcissus poeticus, 
mixed Tulips, and Narcissus Goldspur, in the 
order named. On the outside, near the most 
prominent path, you mi^t arrange small rings 
of Jonquils, Gladiolus The Bride, Ranunculus 
and Soilla; and upon the side nearest the other 
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path, additional olumpe of Soilla and Jonquilc, 
together with Ixiaa and Anemones. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the Scillaa would be over bsfore the 
other snbjecta blossomed. Masses of Soilla 
always assooiate best with Snowdrops. The 
Ranunuulus, Gladiolus, and Ixiaa all require 
shelter and protection from frost. If you had a 
south border under a greenhouse these would do 
much better there tli^ in the larger border, 
unless this also is muoh sheltered. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

FLOWERS FOR THE WILD GARDEN. 

TO THB EDITOR OF ** GARDBKINO ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir,— Erery year more and more people read, 
appreciate, and determine to a^ly the advice 
given in the ** Wild Garden.” These would-be 
disciples of the author are generally well-to-do 
persons having country places with numerous 
drives, walks, glades, etc., which they can 
picture to themselves altered almost eut of 
recognition by means of the fascinating sugges¬ 
tions contained in the ** Wild Garden.” But a 
difficulty at once presents itself. Where are we 
to obtain the seeos, roots, or bulbs of many of 
the plants described? I have before me the 
oatafognes of three well-known nurserymen, and 
hardly any of the plants the author calls atten¬ 
tion to are mentioned in them ; principally, I 
suppose, because they are too ** common,” or, at 
any rate, unfitted for the garden proper. 
Would it not bo well worth the while of those 
firms which understand—and can supply-what 
we are looking for to advertise the fact ? 

Pl.UNKKT. 

STRAWBERRIES IN CASKS. 

TO TIIK EDITOR OF **aARDBNlNO ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir,— The successful grower of Strawberries 
in casks seems to be far to seek. Led on by 
the prospect of an enormous crop at the least 
possible expenditure of time and space, I pre¬ 
pared tub, soil, and plants—all of which are 
now awaiting the oonnrmation of the glowing 
reports contained in the first letters you pub¬ 
lished on the subject, for which your corre¬ 
spondent, H. W. Price, asks in your issue of 
September 2.Srd. Will anyone who has produced 
good fruit by this method be good enough to 
state how many pounds off ene tub in a season, 
and so all^ the misgivings now troubling— 

T. CT. Usher, Sunny-crofif Troiobt'idge. 


ABOUT ROSES NEAR LONDON. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ OARDENINO lU.USTRATED.” 

Sir, —Just now when the Rose cataloraes 
remind us that we must look around our gardens 
to find where we can plant a few more l^ses, a 
few lines from one who lives just outside the 
five mile radius from Charing Cross, as to what 
Roses have succeeded best with him, and there¬ 
fore most likely to succeed with those similarly 
situated, may not be witiiout interest to some of 
your readers. 

I have discarded with a few exceptions the 
class of Roses that one finds mostly growing in 
gardens, and known as Hybrid Perpetuals, for 
the excellent reason that the Teas and the 
Hybrid Te^ are much more satisfactory from a 
free-blooming, and, therefore, a decorative point 
of view. It is not a question of obtaining a 
second display. They start early, and bloom 
right away into November, and in a sheltered 
position blooms may be looked for even up to 
Christmas. 

I think the idea that they are not hardy 
enough is, or ought to be, quite exploded. One 
of the largest growers of Roses in the kingdom 
was showing me his Teas recently, and I found 
them in an open position on the top of a hill, 
and he gives them no protection. He says they 
do not require it, and I never saw better ripened 
or stronger-looking Teas. 

I will name a few Hybrid Teas that from their 
freedom of bloom and excellent growth and 
habit can be thoroughly recommended to anyone 
that will give them something to grow in and not 
starve them* as is often the case. The beet of 
their respective colours I have found the follow 
ing 

Shades of pink. —La France, Caroline Tes- 
toot, a most persistent bloomer, Mme. Abel 
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Chatenay, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Grace 
Darling. 

Flesh colour and pale tints. —Viscoontess 
Folkestone, still one of the beet bedders, Clara 
Watson, Souvenir de President Carnot, a lovely 
Rose, and Augustine Guinoisseau. 

Lemon, CREAM, AND WHITE —Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, Antoine Rivoire, a pretty new Rose, 
Gustave Regis, Gloire Lyonnaise, a lovely white 
Rose that should be pegged down. Souvenir de 
Mme. Eugene Verdier. 

Red or approacihno dark Roses. —Marquis 
Uta, a beautiful Rose of show form. Duchess of 
Edinburgh, should be more grown, Gruss au 
Teplitz, new semi-climber m free-blooming 
habit. Countess of Caledon, Bardon Job, single 
Rose, Marquis of Salisbury; Longworth 
Rambler ana Olga de Wurtemburg are both 
excellent climbing Roses. 

Of the Teas the following all do well with 
me:— 

Shades op lemon and cream. —^Mme. Hoete, 
Medea, Perledes Jardins, Mme. Eugene Verdier, 
deep g^den-yellow, net quite so hardy as mie 
would like, Marie Van Montte, Anna Ollivier, 
ve^ pretty in bud and flower. 

White and flesh-coloured. —Maman Co- 
chet, its white form is nearly as good as its 
namesake. The Bride, Souvenir de 8. A. 
Prince, Rubens, Innocenta Pirola, and OaUie- 
rine Mermet. 

Pink shades — Bridesmaid, Ernest Metz, 
G. Nabonnand, more admired than any Rose 
for its lovely shell-like petals, Mme. Lambard, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Marquis de Vivens. 

Crimson and dark Teas. —Souvenir de 
Therese Levet, the best, Fnmeis Dubreiul, 
Princess de Sagan. 

Other good Teas not included in' the above 
are: Maman Cochet, Mme. de Watteville, 
Sunset, Franoisoa Kruger, W. A. Richardson, 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, a new, very 
beautiful orange-red Rose that I am having a 
bed of this year, and Mme. Jules Grolez, also 
new and distinct. 

For decoration pure and simple I quite agree 
with various correspondents that it is a mistake 
to grow a number of difierent yarieties in one 
bed ; at the same time there is something to be 
said for “variety is charmiog.” Where our 
spm is strictly limited the majority of us, I 
think, would prefer to grow twelve trees all 
different to twelve trees all the same. 

1 have omitted all mention of climbers. I 
have a William Allen Richardson above the 
roof of my house that is a sight worth seeing 
in July. Herbert E. Molyneux. 

BmrUioood, Calverden roadf Balham, S, W. 


A NOTE ON HOLLYHOCKS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “OARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sm.—I see in Gardening, September 30th, 
page 400, in answer to “ Sotor,” you say “ four- 
year-old Hollyhocks must be exhausted and 
eaten up with fungus,” but mine I bought as 
plants seven years ago. This is the seventh 

S ear I have had them. Each vear they have 
owered better. This year they have been 
beautiful, some 12 feet high, and a mass of 
flowers. 1 have six out of twenty-four still in 
bloom. There has been no aim whatever of 
any disease. I have taken seed this year and 
sown some, as vou have so often advised in your 
paper. Still, 1 shall keep my old ones as they are, 
as it seems a pity to disturb them until they do 
fail. The tall blue and white Campanulas do 
very well too with me. They have been in flower 
for months, and are still in bloom. I manage 
my garden entirely myself with the aid of your 
paper, taking my own cuttings bf “ Geraniums,” 
etc. The latter 1 have for yeate planted out 
at the end of April and been mdqt successful. 
I thought it might interest you about the 
Hollyhocks. South Middlesex. 

TOMATOES AND THE DISEASE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I noticed in one of your issues you said 
that the “black spot” disease at the base of 
Tomatoes was caused by too much water. 
Tomatoes this year have done better out-of- 
doors than in; at least, that is the opinion of 
lots of growers here this yesur, and owing to the 
great scarceness of water did not get a super- 
abnndanoe. Still, I have heard of “biaok 


spot” in different parts of the island outside as 
well as in. Personally, I notice that it breAs 
out just after a change in the weather or lower-^ 
ing of temperature, foggy weather seeming to 
be most conducive to it. I have a small green¬ 
house used only for Tomatoes in big pots. 1 
cannot keep them damp, yet I have dm three 
fruits touched this season, one at the b^'nniog 
and two lately. It seems to affect big ana 
small alike, and appears generally like a small 
braise, which rapicUy gets to the size of hidf-a- 
crown piece, the spot sinking a little. There 
has been a great complaint this year about the 
way some sorts crack, the Duke of York being 
especially liable to_this, owing to the thinness of 
its skin. 

Last year I rooted out a Fig I had which was 
infested with mealy-bug, and washed the walls 
with mvi Vine-waw ¥^oh 1 can recommend. 
This die! for the pests. The mixture is as follows: 
In a 2-gallon bucket put a penny packet of 
Hudson’s dry soap, ana its bulk of soft-soap. On 
it pour a | pint of paraffin, and thoroughly in¬ 
corporate it, then add a tablespoonful of rough 
carbolic, and stir well. Gradually fill up with 
boiling water, stirring the while, and when cold 
apply it with a brush. If used on Vines be 
careful to wash it off the “ eyes ” at once with 
clean water, or otherwise you may get lome 
injured. A friend of mine who tried my recipe 
says he has cured a badly-infested house with it 
I have ured the above to dip plants in affected 
with scale, thrip, red-spider, and bug with great 
Bucces^ taking the precaution to dip them in 
water immediately, C. G. V., Jersey. 


LILIUM RUBELLUM. 

A Letter from Japan, 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —This beautiful Lily is the most recently 
introduced, and without exception the loveliest 
of Japanese Lilies for pot culture. During the 
last two years it has been sent to the Europten 
and American markets in large quantities, tet, 
unfortunately for the shippers, at a consiaer- 
able pecuniary loss, through their not sufficiently 
appreciating the requirements for the packing 
of the bulb. The buyers, on the other hand, 
have not been successful in their cultivation. 
The blame for this is due to the exporters not 
giving their clients a description of the condi¬ 
tions which surround this Lily in its native 
habitat. It grows in the Northern part of 
Japan, and is therefore quite hardy. It is 
found in Pine forests with a dense unaergrowth 
of Bamboo, etc., the soil being dry and poor. 
It follows that success is likdy to attend its 
culture only by keeping the above informatimi 
in mind, ft is themore suggested that a poor, 
stony loam be used, with 2 inches of dramas 
and three bulbs to a fi-inch pot, keeping the 
soil slightly moist. Over-watering is sure to be 
disastrous. The pots should be kept in the 
shade, “but not such as would naturally draw 
the plants.” The Lily attains a height of 
1 foot, and is compact and sturdy in growth. 
This character shcmld be maintained. It may 
safely be said of this pretty Lily, which blooms 
in April, or earlier, that it will prove to be the 
gem of the greenhouse, conservatory, or sitting- 
room. In Yokohama, out-of-doors, it flowers 
at the end of April and beginning of May. It 
should be grown in a raisra bed of poor, dry 
soil, and out of the sun’s rays, or plant on a 
dry bank, facing east or north. We, in Yoko¬ 
hama, grow it under deciduous sbrubs cIom 
into the roots, where the condition of dryness 
is natural, and protection is secured from the 
sun’s rays. L. Krameri grows in the south of 
Japan under the same conditions as L. rnbellum. 
It flowers one month later, takes the same 
cultural treatment, and attains a height of 
3 feet. G. W. Rogers. 

Yokohama, Aug^tAt S9lh, 1899, 


Death of Mr. James Bfarttn.— We nnet te 
simoonoe the sadden death of Mr. Jas. Martin, the WM- 
known hybridist, who was for over forty years the falthm 
servant of Meeere. Sutton and Sons, of Reading. Bn 
death wae entirely unexpected. 

Plant label paint (M. E. PX — If you obtain 
1 lb. of good whlte*^ a^d add a laUe lineeed-oll aad 
turpentine, having it well atlrred, hot not too thin, 
then well nibbing it very thinly over the face of the 
label, and writing with lead pencm at once, you will fi|id 
that the writing will be legible for fully three yea r s— 
that is, If the label lasts so loof. 
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kt measure any ill effects should drought 


stakes in the open without protection from May 
to October. 

Of late years a new and distinct race of Toma¬ 
toes has sprung up, and though I do not class this 
new type of fruit as of equal value as those noted 
above—that is, the red varieties—I must say 
that by amateurs they are held in great esteem. 
These form the Peach section. These Tomatoes 
are not yet much grown by the amateur, but 
they are worth a trial. The first of this series 
is Peachblow, a remarkable 
Tomato possessing all the 
qualities of the Tomato with 
the beautiful bloom of the 
Peach ; the fruits are splendid 
decorative objects alone, and 
though I do not think that 
a they will become as popular 

Sl os the red, they are superior 

for placing whole on the table, 
and are useful for salad, as 
they have a distinct flavour in 
addition to their colour, being 
less acid than some of the old 
red varieties. Peachblow is 
one of the new race, and only 
little known; but amateurs 
need not fear failure if grown 
under glass, as it crops well. 
HgjyBaHS"' Tender and True, another of 
this section, is recommended 
excellent flavour; it is 
a very beautiful blush coloured 
fruit, and the newer Pome- 
8P^ granate is somewhat similar 

in colour, a little darker, but 
an equally good cropper, and 
of very fine flavour. As 
a market variety these new 
I delicate coloured fruits do not find favour 
I like the red varieties, but for home use they 
are of much value. 

No note on new varieties would be complete 
that did not include the yellow fruits, which as 
regards flavour are the cream of the Tomatoes. 
I know in many gardens they have not found 
so much favour as the red, but those who study 
quality will certainly give the yellow fruits 
room. Sunbeam is an ideal Tomato, beautiful 
as a table fruit, and delicious in any form, 
cooked or otherwise. It is a very handsome 
Tomato, bright yellow, and remarkably early, a 
free setter, and great cropper. A newer fruit 
in this section is Golden Jubilee, which is very 
handsome, with clear golden skin, streaked 
scarlet or crimson. When fully ripe it is one 
of the very best flavoured fruits I have grown, 
and a great acquisition in all gardens. Here is 
a Tomato that amateurs could cultivate to 
advantage for home use, and there need be no 
doubt as to its cropping and setting freely. 
Golden Queen is very pn^uotive and earlv, but 
not so handsome as Sunbeam and the Golden 
Jubilee. Golden Nugget, on the other hand, is 
one of the most delicious Tomatoes grown. It 
is not like those named, the fruits l^ing borne 
in clusters, which are produced in great pro¬ 
fusion on the plant, of a rich golden colour, like 
a bunch of Muscat Grapes, but brighter. It is 
a splendid variety for pot culture on account of 
its excellent decorative qualities and its value 
for salad. W. 


THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 


PyruB Japonlca fruiting.— In your 
issue of the 2Ilrd ult., page 390, article 1276, 
you mention seeing the fruit of the P.vrua 
japonica on a tree near Cork the size of Wal¬ 
nuts. It occurs to mo that an illustration I 
send you of the fruit as it grew against our 
house here in Scotland might interest you, as 
you will see the fruit is in much greater per¬ 
fection than that you mention. The plant had 
been only a year in the ground when it pro¬ 
duced the fruit as shown. The flavour was very 
acid, but fine, and hsid they all ripened together 
wo would have made them into a preserve, which 
we were told is delicious; but owing to ripen¬ 
ing irregularly, we could not manage this, and 
it has never fruited to such perfection since. 
Wo have a great profusion of flowers, covering 
the bow-window round which it has been trained. 
The plant is now about twenty years old.— 
Katherine Cotter, Midlothian. 

*** In the home counties it fruits commonly, 
even on the poorest soils.— Ed. 


NEW TOMATOES. 

By the term **new I mean those kinds which 
have found favour during the past few years, 
and one of the best of these is undoubtedly 
Sutton’s Eclipse. I am aware there are plenty 
of Tomatoes, and it is a healthy sign that new 
fruits or selections are frequently coming to the 


OLEANDERS IN TUBS. 

1 AM sending you photograph of part of the 
front of my house showing a single white 
and a double red Oleander in full bloom. It is 
a beautiful plant and flowers from May till 
November as profusely as seen in the photo¬ 
graph, which was taken in late July last. 1 
raised it from a small cutting which I brought 
from Switzerland 18 years ago, and it was 
at one time 10 feet high, but I cut off about 

2 feet to make it throw out more wood below. 
It has only been repotted once in .the last eight 
years. The double red one is not so satisfac¬ 
tory as a constant bloomer, but very pretty for 
a short time. I grow Carnations in window- 
boxes, and I have found in the late tremendous 
heat that the blooms were double the size and 


Tomato EoIi)>se. 


front; it shows that interest is taken in their i 
cultivation. Fortunately, the amateur can grow | 
the Tomato to perfection, and in a small space. 
Excellent results are secured, even when the 
plants are grown under adverse conditions. At 
one time Tomatoes were little understood, 
cowers being far too good to their plants ; they 
fed too much and allowed too much growth, 
and gave little ventilation, the result being poor 
crops. Now the culture is better understood, 
and once the initial stages are mastered the 
plants succeed very well indeed, and with some 
of the newer varieties I have seen splendid 
results. 

Open air cultivation is now far more largely 
practised, and we have had two seasons during 
the last two years which have been most favour¬ 
able to their growth. I think in a great 
measure we are indebted to some of the newer 
varieties for our greatest success in the open air. 
Eclipse has done wonderfully well, and I know 
none superior in any respect, either as regards 
crop, shape, colour, or quality ; indeed, this is 
a variety one may grow either early or late, 
under glMS in winter and in the open in summer. 
There is no great difficulty in getting six or seven 
fruits on a bunch, and though not large, the 
fruits being medium sized, they are plenty big 
enough. Huge Tomatoes are not needed, and 
there is much less sale for them than for the 
shapely medium-sized fruits. Though I know 
large growers for market do not study the 
market much, or, at least, enough as regards 
mere flavour in Tomatoes, there can be no 
doubt but that they have an eye to size, colour, 
and shape, and this they get in Eclipse. 

But E di^Me by no means completes the list of 
good new kinds. One of the best of the newer 
kinds is the Frogmore Selected, an exceedingly 
prolific and rich fruit, solid, and an excellent 
fercer. This, like EoUpse, is well adapted for 
open air culture ; indeed, the newer kinds in 
this respect appear better than the older forms. 
I have never seen such grand crops on the older 
kinds as on Eclipse and the Frogmore Selected. 
There is also a splendid addition, for indoor 
culture especially, in the Polegate, a beautiful 
fruit of the Perfection type, but a much freer 
grower and setter ; inde<M, for exhibition I do 
not know of a better Tomato. It is a large, 
smooth fruit of a beautiful colour and of re¬ 
markably good quality. Indeed, in the three 
varieties of newTomat<MS named Ido not think 
any are sui^rior to the Polegate for fruiting 
under glass in the open. I have not given it the 
same trials as Eclipse and the Frogmore, but I 
have heard from amateurs who have grown it 
that the plants succeeded well last year on 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Tranaplantliig Rhododendrons 

(0. A .).—Early autumn wo consider the best 
time to plant Rhododendrons. If that is not 
convenient then we prefer February and March. 
We should advise you to procure plants that 
will carry a good ball of earth to their roots. 
Oar experience of soil in your district is that it 
is already quite sandy enough. As to peat, we 
should prefer a good Hampshire sample to the 
peat-Moss used as litter, bat this latter would 
do fairly well provided it has not been employed 
in stables. Do not mix sand with it. If you 
have some old pot soil or some fibrous loam 
from a meadow, this would be of much benefit 
if incorporated with the peat at the rate of two 
parts of the latter to one pirt of either the 
former or both combined. When plants have 
become established a year an annuM top-dres¬ 
sing after flowering, with some short manure 
and peat, is of much assistance to the shrubs. 
If applied after a good rain this counteracts in 


The Oleander in a tub. From a photograph by Mis<» 
Emily Oetorne, Bishop’s Cleeve, Cheltenham. 


lasted twice as long hanging down like that, 
although in due souto windows, as those in the 
borders, though the latter were partly shaded. 

Emily Godolphin Osborne. 


A oseful stove —The RlsioK Star Stove, of the Frai k 
Rlpplngill Stove Co., is one of the moet useful little heat 
log apparatuses we have seen, and extremely reasonable 
in price. It may Iw obtained in various sizes, fl&'ordinK to 
the size of house or room to be warmed.^ 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 

Wr haartily thank oar readers for having sent 
ut so many beautifal flowers daring the past 
sammer, in spite of the lo^ drought, wnioh 
tried our gardens severely. The flowers, as our 
lists each week have shown, have been of great 
interest, and the little notes sent us of ways 
to grow them helped others to achieve like 
success. As the season of open air flowers is 
so nearly over, we shall discontinue our prizes 
from this date for the present, hoping to com¬ 
mence again in the spring. 


FirU Prize.— ams pals rloti DstiPBonuus.—From 
Ml« Philips, OlAydon, Ipswich, Saffolk: **Tea Room 
Antoine Rivoire, Papa Qontier, Ma Capucine, Dr. Grill, 
UomtesM la Blanc, grown in beds where the soil was made, 
one bed being made last autnmn, the other in March last 
ynur. They have both flowen^ well all the summer. 
Pale blue Delphinium flowering for the second time. 
Lupinus Hartwegi cmlestinus, grown from seed sown in 
the open and transplanted into the border.'* 

Second Prue.—J apak Windflowrr Am) Oactos Dah- 
UAs.— From Mias Palmer, Stockton Hall, York: ” Lord 
Arohllaun, Japanese Anemones, Bidens atroaanguinea, a 
sort of black Dahlia, and Cactus Dahlia blooms, and 
Mme. Desgranges Chrysanthemums. They were grown 
from cuttings of last autumn, and are most useful in fine 
autumns, Ming grown with no protection and entirely 
oot-of-doors, Just mulched well in winter, and are now 
sheets of bloom, which last so long when out. The varie¬ 
ties of Dahlias are Ke 3 'ne'a White, John Welsh, Primrose 
Dame, Starfish, etc.’* 

Third Prize.— Imacu sp»'ioauM rubrdm and whits 
Japahsss WiirnPLowKR.— From Mrs. Hargreaves, Watton 
House, Watton, Herts: "L'.lium spectosum rubrum and 
Anemone Japonlca, pink and white. The Anemones have 
suffered much from the gale and heavy rains this week.” 


Starworts, Oorsopsh, and CsANOTHaH. — From W. 
Hodgins, RosstuUa, Whlteabbey, Co. Antrim, Ireland: 
** nie Asters comprise Purity, eienntisslmus, Daisy Hill, 
ddioatus, arcturus. Cottage Maul, and oHiers. Aster 
sinensis, the larira mauve one, is fine. The Coreopsis has 
been in bloom all the summer. The Geanothus is on wall 
facing south.” 

Rosh-buos, Phlox Drummondi, and HsLiANmas Miss 
Mslusii,— From H. W. O. Morris, High-street, Thame : “ A 
handful of Rose-buds, chiefly of Souvenir de S. A. Prince, 
Isabella Sprunt, and Mias E. Gifford. Helianthus Mias Mel- 
liah this year has flowered with me better than ever. Phlox 
Drummondi—the last bloom left from seed sown in April 
last.” 

Whitr Passion-plowrr, Carnation, Ublp.hium.— From 
G. Moore, Churchyard House, Ruskington, Sleaford : 
“ White Passion-flowers from plants on the south side of a 
thatched house, and been blooming profusely sin^e the 
beginning of July. Old Lincolnshire Clove Carnation. 
HMenium autumnale superbum, grown r> feet high.” 

Dahlias and Caps Goosbbsrrt. — From Isabel R. 
Elmunda, Sackville House, East Grlnstead: *‘A few 
flowers from a south border. This is the third season 
the Dahlias blooming. The Cape Gooseberry needs no 
description. I have grown it from a tiny plant given me 
last antnmn.” 

Rosss, Phtorlius oaprnsis, and Hydranosa.— From W. 
Emmingham, PilUngham, Lincoln: “Perle de Lyons, 
Gustavs Regis, and Mme. Faloot Roses. The Hydrangea 
has been in the open ground for four years in my Lincoln¬ 
shire garden.” 

Stocks and Rosbs.— From Mrs. Martin, Lyndhurat, 
Kingsbory-road, Erdington, Birmingham: “Stocks, Core¬ 
opsis, Roses, and, to fill up, a few Carnations, all grown 
oot<^-dodrs.” 

Bmonia Worthiana —From Mrs. Fsw. Denbigh House, 
Shalford, Guildford: “The plants have been a blaze of 
colour for more than two months. Grown under a north 
fence in shade.” 

Vrrbrnas, Piiloxrs, Starworts.— From Mrs. Martin, 
Lyndhurat, Kingsbuiy-road, Erdington, Birmingham. 

Adtomn Flowhrs.— From G. M. Saunders, FiUingbam 
Manor, Lincoln. 


Propagratlnsr oval-leaved Privet and 
Hodarln’d Holly (J, B ).—The Privet aiay be 
freely propagated by oattingB, and there is no 
better time than the present for patting them 
in. Almost any kind of catting will grow, but 
wo should give preference to those pieces of 
l^wth having a heel, or, in other words, a por¬ 
tion of the old wood attached, and also in the 
growths made this season. Cat them about 
8 inches or 10 inches long, and where possible 
retain some foliage at the top. Plant in the 
open ground, away from hedges, on deeply-dug 
land, using plenty of road-grit and wood-ashes 
about the base of the cuttings. The propaga¬ 
tion of the choicer Hollies is a terribly slow pro¬ 
cess. Cuttings are inserted now in a well- 
drained border, using sandy o impost, and cover¬ 
ing^ with a clAche or bell-glass. The small 
viggy growths are used as cuttings, and always, 
if possible, inth a heel. The leaves are retained 
and the cuttings dibbled in as close as they can 
be in the space. One of these large bell-glasses 
will hold two hundred cuttings. The bed should 
be sheltered from the midday sun by a wall or 
hedge. We know of no bwk that treats solely 
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of the propagation and pruning of shrubs, but 
we think if you search our back numbers you 
will flud all information you may require on 
this subject.—E. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


ClilMtlOtlB.—guBTiet and euuuen ors ineerted in 
OARDRNiiia/rM ofchaarae i^correopondenUfoUowthe rula 
here laid down for their guidanee. All eommunicationi 
for insertion should be aearlu and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and oMtessed to the Editor oJ 
GARORNiHe, S7, Southampton - street. Covent - garden. 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLisHRR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should beona sepsurate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardnnins has to oe sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immedioMy following the reoeipt of their 
eomnmnietUion, 

Answani (wkidL wUhtheeaoeption oj sueh as cannot 
well be dassiMd, toill be found in their diferent depart¬ 
ments) should dlways bear the nutnber and title ^aced 
against the query relied to, and our readers tvill greatly 
oblige us by advising, ae far as their knowledge and 
observationspepnit,the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Oardrnino shouUL mention the 
numJber in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—OorrMfiondBnCA muif 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departmente. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queriee are 
received, but there ii ae lUtle delay aa oeeaibU in deeding 
with them. 


1420— Tomato Up-to-date.— Will you pleMe tall me 
who raised this variety of Tomato ?—South Dsvon. 

1427— Gardening books for children.— “Bed¬ 
ford ” would be glad to have the oamea of elementary books 
on gardening suitable for children of various ages? 

1428- Naturalising bulbous flowers.— One of 
my hortieultural ambitions is to naturalise bulbe, and I 
ahould be very glad of a few hinte from you on the sub¬ 
ject? As it is we commencement of the bulb-planting 
season other readers also might be grateful. What bulbs 
are suitable for naturalisation we can all tell from the cata¬ 
logues. The double Gardenia-flowered Narcissus is one of 
these. Mv soil is sand IS inches below the surface. The 
Gardenia Narcissi I refer to above were planted out after 
flowering into fairly rich soil into which cow-manure had 
been put. not in contad; with the bulbs.—J. G. A. 


To the/oUourin^ queriea britif r^iea ors given, 
but rtadere are invited to give fiariher anewere 
ahould they be able to ojer additional advice on 
the various aubjects. 

1429— Late Apples (J. J. Wilkinson).—Dwnelon’e 
Seedling (Weiiiogbon) is a grand late culinary variety, and 
Alfriston is very good, but we should prefer Northern Green¬ 
ing tor your locality. One of the latest and best dessert 
Apples is Sturmer Pippin. If you wish for a variety ripening 
with Cox’s Oranjn Pippin, you oould not surpass Ribston 
Pippin. In small gardens Bush Apples upon the Paradise- 
stock are the best style of tree to grow, out where land Is 
plentiful then we ahould rer;ommend pyramids on the free- 
stock.—E. 

1430— Climber for anheated greenhouse 
(A. Lowndesu—You would find the Wistaria that has been 
reximmended to yon a very good climber, especially aa 
yon desire both foliage and flower. In addition to the blue 
there is a mauve variety named multijuga, and also a 
white-flowered kind. The Bignonias are also bsautiful 
dlmbers, such as radicans major, and also some of the 
Honeysuckles of the better class. A variety named 
fuchsioides is a climber of much excellence, having scarlet 
bloMoms and nice foliage. Ceanothus divaricatus is 
another good thing, yielding pretty azure-blue flowers and 
neat foliage. So also is Jasmlnum revolutum with fine 
golden-yeuow flowers.-E. 

1431— Decaying leaves (Ajax).—To aooelsrate the 
rotting of tree-leaves it is bast to pot them into a heap 
and let them beooms thoroughly mdst, then frequently 
turned during the winter. But if needed only for ordin¬ 
ary manure, then it ie better still to mix with them all 
sorts of ganlen refuse, having the whole turned two or 
three times, some soot being strewn over the hew when 
the torning is proceeding, to kill sings and worms. We have 
seen such a heap in capital condition for use in about four 
months from the collecting of the leaves. When decayed 
leaves are neeledi to make leaf-mould for potting, then 
they ahould >>« kept alone, and need, with an occasional 
turning, fully a year to enable the material to thoroughly 
decay. 

1432— Working clay soil (Ciai/X—You hod bettor 
trench your ground 2 feet deep. Start with a trench 2 feet 
wide, ae long ae yon like, and throw out all the soil 12 in. 
deep. Than break up 12 inches deep the clay, breaking 
the lumpe wall to pieces, and putting into It some half- 
decayed manure, leaf-soil, or rotten garden tefus^or fail¬ 
ing these, .3 inches of good street sweepings. Then on 
that throw the 12 inches of top-soil of the next 2 feet 
trench, and break up the bottom and serve it the same as 
before. Treat ail the ground in this way, but keep the 
clay at the bottom. Then give over all, and lightly fork in, 
a thick dreesing of either fresh lime or soot to kill the 
insects. Give the surface more maunre iu March and well 
fork It in, and then you may sow or plant on It litotally 
any gardsn crops, as these Miould then do well 


1433— Oloviosa sap«rba bulbs (West Wyland).— 
Die proper way to winter these bulbs that have been 
grown in pots is to allow the soil to become dry and to 
leave the bulbs in it all the winter, keeping them on a dry 
shelf. Towards the end of March turn out the soil, break 
it carefully, and collect the bulbe without bmiaing them, 
planting them in small, medium, or large pole, aoootiling 
to their size. The compost should be turfy loam, peat, 
leaf-soil, and rotted cow-manure in equal proportions, with 
some sharp sand added Put the bulbs about 1 inch 
under the soil, the new point being upwarda They are 
commonly regarded as stove bulbs, but we have seen theoi 
doing well in a warm greenhouse In a temperature of 
about 60 degs. to 65 dega 

1434— Tulips and Croonses {F. C. A.i.—it is 
ditflcult to retard Crocuses, for if you plant these late 
in the winter they soon burst open to bloom all the same, 
and then they do not flower so finely as if planted earlier. 
Then your doable white Tulip, La Oandeur, is a late one. 
You would do bettor if you prefer a douUa white to have 
alba maxima, as that is earlier. But the best way to have 
Crocuses and Tulips blooming simultaneously Is to fdant 
with the former the early Van Thole. 

1435— Cherries for north wall (J. If.).—Usually 
Cherries of the nature you desire do best on a sooth or 
east wail where they get a fair amount of sunshine. But 
Bigarreaus can be grown on a north wall in favoured 
localltlee, and you had better obtain Frogmore Early and 
the Kentish Bigarreau for your purpose. As to hardy 
flowering plants, they are to be found by the hundred, and 
six only is a very few. You do not say when you want 
them to bloom. You may get Doronlcum Harpur-Orewe, 
yellow; Erigeron spectosum superbus, mauve ; Chrysan¬ 
themum maximum, white; any good scarlet Phlox ; Rud- 
beckia Newman], yellow ; and Aster Amellus Bessarabicue, 
blue. 

1436 -Trees In salt watlM* (Seashore). — If the 
immersion of the soil in which trees were growing with 
sea WAter was but temporary, then ihe salt depont litft 
behind may do the roots of the trees litUe or no harm. 
But if the saturating was of frequent occurrence, we 
would not assume that any tree could long endure it. If 
any of our readers have special knowledge of the overflow 
of sea water amongst trees, we shall be glad to hear of 
them, aa these are unusual cases and cannot be dealt with 
satisfactorily by Inland gardeners. The point is a vary 
interesting one, aa it is asked if there are any fruit or 
ornamental trees that will not suffer from occariooal 
immersions by salt water. 

1437— VarioiU ( Flizabeth).—Ttke plant you mention 
as a Norfolk Pine is, we assume, the Norfolk Island Pian, 
or Araucaria exoelm. This may do outdoors in your 
Somerset locality, but only if well protected during' the 
winter, as it Is really tedder. They make capital greeo- 
house plants, but rarely do well outdoors. Possibly your 
Solanum is the climbing jaaminoides? If so, it will do on 
a south wall outdoors in Devonshire, though it may not 
with you. But if you plant it out let it he close to a warm 
wall and well covered up io the winter. Of conrsr, all 
Solanums have somewhat Potato-like flowers. Daphos 
indlca, if that la your plant, is half hardy, and should do 
very well outdoors during the summer, but it is best 
housed in a greenhouse for the winter. You will do well 
to get it lifted at onoe before frosts come.—D. 

1438— Laying oat garden (F. i'. A'.>.—With 
every desire to assist you we are compelled to say that 
without seeing the ground and study iog its formation and 
undulations it is really impossible to give you much practi¬ 
cal advice. We fear tl^t you want too much. You may be 
fortunate enough to see the beautifal garden you mention 
next year, but you will have to realise that plans and styles 
thatsuit 60 acres may not be feasible In acres. If you have 
a pergola, why not oonstruct it from the north entrance to 
where the path breaks out into serpentine form ? A per¬ 
gola should always have a proper path under it. An Iris 
garden may be formed on your most moist portion, but we 
find the greatest beauty got from Koglieh and Spmiish 
Irisee planted here and there. An Iris garden, to embrace 
all kinds, should be of considerable extent' Why wane a 
walled garden? Except to grow choice climbers or fruit- 
trees on the walls, thus greatly limiting your small area. 
To have rtieltered walks, you should plant Oupressus Lew- 
sooiana or gigantea to keep trimmed. But, as we have said, 
you need an adviser on the spot to help you.-D. 

1439— Creepers for garden (W/io/B).—Your Clsm- 
atfs is evidently Lucie Lemoine. Ae it is of the Jackmani 
type and flowers on the eame season's shoots, it ahoald be 
cut rather hard back in the early spring, just before new 
growth begins to cause new stools to break up near the 
roots, as in that way the base aa well aa the upper part of 
the plant is furnished. With respect to clothing stems of 
trees in the garden with climbers, besides the Vines 
named there is the pretty Parsley-leaved variety, whioh 
is ornamental; Such Roses as Crimson Rambler, Paul’s 
Carmine Pillar, the old red Fellenberg, the white Aintee 
Vibert, and the white and yellow Banksians, are excellent. 
Also use Clematis Flammula, or Traveller’s Joy, and both 
the Virginian Creepers. You can also plant Wisteria 
sinensis. These are capital for the purpose. But before 
planting you must open holes for their reception and fill 
with good soli and some manure to start them. 

1440— Hardy Oyolamen (CvcIamBnA—On rockwork 
in warm or protected positions Cyclamens cover them, aod 
other small-flowered varieties will do well. Much depmids 
on the treatment you can give your plants. If you cannot 
And them a suitable posicion on sandy peat outdoors, then 
it will be best to pot them and keep tiiem in a cold-frame. 
The compost should be half loam, half peat, a little leaf- 
soil aod sand being next added. 

1441— GXadlolas from seed (0. WJ. —These 
bulbous plants are raised from seed sown in diverse ways. 
Generally seed is sown in shallow drills in the open ground 
in April, the soil betog good aod well prepared. But 
small quantities may be sown in pots or shallow pana in 
April, and then be stood in a frame to germinate. The 
seedlings make tiny bulbs the first year, and these should 
be eaved, then planted a few inches apart in shallow 
drills outdoors the next q>ring. Good bulbs ahould result. 
We have not heard of other than Cherriee being grafted or 
budded on the Cherry-stock; we do not thiak that any 
other stone fruit would succeed.—D. 

1442— Oattlng down tall fnilt-trooB tSilda). 
—If you out down your tall fruit-trees to a few bramdi- 
stumpe, of coarse these would break up again, making 
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■irooK gboota, and If these were Juetproperly ^nned, bat | 
othei^ee left untouched, no doubt they would carry fruit 
In the third year 5 but there le a ™t all the same. 

Of oouree, you oo^d cut the heade hard back In March or 
early in April, and then have them (trafted with o^er good 
varmtiee. You may cut down Oleniatle Jackmanl to about 
2 feet from the ground so soon as the loaves have fwen, or 
leave it till Match. It will soon break out then and carry 
strong growths. 

1413-Oraoked Pears {E. Jear to evi- 

dently Ohaumontel. Its present form is not that of Marie 
One cause of cracking and spotting lies in the 
roots. You will have to open and trench 2 feet wide and 
as deep round the tree, 6 feet from the stem, cutting off 
all roots very clean, then grubbing under the ball and 
severing any that go down direct. Then fill all the trench 
up again with quite fresh soil, and over all placing a mulch 
or coat of long stable-manure to wash in. That should 
cause the formation of entirely new roots and give re¬ 
newed life and energy to the tree, thus causing the fruits 
to bo sound and fuUy developed. No other course is so 
effi ^acious. 

1444 —Diseased Tomatoes ( ffroten).—Tour Toma 
toes are affected with block spot, a common fungoid 
Uiat is generated by moisture settling on the 
underride or flower-face of the fruits, when the moisture 
causes fnngus-spores to penetrate the skin and grow Just as 
the Potato fungus does in moisture on the Potato-plants. 

It is found in aU varieties, and especially in amateurs' 
greenhouses. Ooating the pipes In a Tomato-house with a 
wash of sulphur and milk whilst the pipes are quite hot, 
then shotting the house up close for the night, does much 
to help destroy these fungoid spores. 

144.’>-Protectiner Plfif-tree (Mtss B.y-^rditUkry 
Turkey or other garden figs are so hardy in this country 
that they need little protection. No doubt very severe 
frosts would do no harm to them during the coming 
winter, as the wood has this season been so thoroughly 
ripened ; but if you Imagine any danger may follow you 
muri either entirely cover the tree with Russian bast-mats 
or else unnail It, bundle it up, and then wrap mats round 
It. In any case, you need not do that until early in 
January. 

1446-Plowep garden plants (O^ifer) —in so hot 
a garden as yours evidently is, and where you seem to 
have a nice lawn and trees,'we should be chary in planting 
flowers that may suffer greatly from the heat in 
summer. Of oourse, you may raise from seed every year 
Pansies, Polyanthuses, Silene, and Myoeotis, and get 
doable Daisies, Aubrietlas, Doronicum, Wallflowers, and 
such things to make the garden gay in April and May, but 
many of the things would doubtless die later if so very 
hot. But if you wish for summer flowers, then have 
Stocks, Asters, Qeraniums, Begonias, Petunias—indeed, 
any frirly warmth-loving plants. As to beds, these should 
not be too large, and be In shape round, oval, or oblong, 
fairly boid-shai^, but still suitable to the form ol 
the garden. You may try some Roses as climbers 
on the wall, but chalk Is not a good soil for bush Roses. 
On your other borders plant fairly strong-growing hardv 
perennials, as these withstand severe winds pretty well. 
We cannot now give a selection, but will do so later on. 
There are myriad of things all suitable. 

1447_'^irtng wall CLMnm'db).—It is not the rule 
In wiring a wall on which to train fruit-trees or for pathslde 
espaliers to use mesh wire. Rather it is the rule to fix 
stout wires to stays or pegs, driven into the wall at Inter¬ 
vals of about 10 inches apart. These wires are about an 
inch from the wall, and they run horizontally. It is in the 
same way fixed for espaliers, but, of course, to stout wooden 
or iron supports. You would find fixing even a very large 
mesh wire to be unsatisfactory. Two good early outdoor 
Chrysanthemums are liody Fitzwygram, white, and Mme. 
Marie Masse, pink, both beautiful over here. If your pre 
sent varieties damp off outdoors because you have so 
much ntin, would not all other varieties do the same ? It 
seems to be entirely a case of testing many varieties to see 
which ones resist the excessive ralnfalla 

1448— Destroying Moss on lawns (O. B. R.) — 
If you could get a harrow of thorny bashes made and have 
it drawn several times over your lawn, a good quantity of 
the Moss might be drawn out. Failing that draw out a 
quantity of it with a sharp-toothed Iron rake ; follow that 
by giving the Grass a heavy smother of soot to wash in ; 
after that a dressing of baric slag, at the rate of 3 lb. to the 
rod, may be strewn over the Grass, and if that can be fol¬ 
lowed by a thin coat of fine soil, good will result later. 
Sulphate of ammonia, at the rate of 3 lb. per rod, applied 
In April, Is good manure also. These remedies should do 
much to get rid of the Moss. In the following winter give 
a heavy dressing of slaked lime. 

1449— Diseased Fears (BoavwfaJ.—Your Pear is 
Tjouise Bonne of Jersey. That this usually good and hardy 
Pear is suffering from a bad attack of fungus there can be 
no doubt. But the primary cause lies in the roots. Do not 
grow Marrows round the tree, as these breed fungus, and 
shut out light and air from the soil. You should open up 
round the tfee some 6 feet from the stem, if It be a large 
tree, and closer if it be a smaller one. Let the trench be 
2 feet wide and as deep, and if you can at the bottom grub 
under the roots and cut off any that go deep. Then 
fill in with fresh soil and some well-decayed manure added, 
but not too much. Also fork off the top-soil and replace 
that with fresh, and give a topKlreesing of manure. But 
we are quite in the dark as to whether the tree is a bush, 
a standard, or on a wall, or its size and age. 

1450— Plantain8 on lawn (0. s. R.).—As your 
meadow turf is full of Plantains and you are going to lift 
it and relay It, we strongly advise your cutting the turves 
2 Inches tmck, to lay each one out on to a table, have every 
piece of the plant or weed extracted with a fork, then roll it 
up again ready for relaying. That may mean labour, though 
a strong woman would do it well, but it would be immense 
gain to you later. Then you will hove to fork over the 
soil at least G inches deep to properly level It before 
returflng, and in doing so have every piece of root thrown 
out and collected into basketo before vou finally level and 
tread It again for turfing. By taUng so much trouble 
you will make a better Job of it than by using weed-killers 
oroiheroompoands,as these things may poison the soil 
beyond reooveiy. 

145X—VarlOlU iL. C.).—Blgnonlas are generally 
greenhouse climbers, but radicans will do well In the 


south on a warm wall, simply needing to be planted In | 
ordinary soil. Plant In May. You may plant Montbretia 
bulbs at once from 2 inches to 3 inches deep. These are 
luite baidy, and rather like holding soil. Out back your 
meander to make it break afresh next April; repot as soon 
_i that is done. A flrat-rate August Hydrangea is panicu- 
lata, grows 3 feet high, and when strong the flowers are 
produced in heads 10 inches long. It is quite hardy, 
and should be cut back each spring. Plant the Lavender 
now or in ApriL The beat Globe Thistle is Echinops Ritro, 
blue. There is a larger whitish one, E. sphserocephalus. 
Six good Lilies for outdoor and pot culture are auratum, 
croceum, cholcedonicum, speciosum album and rubrum, 
and Harrisi, but for late work auratum and the various 
speciosums are best.—D. 

1452— Double Lapagerla (Jf. E. No, it is not 

very usual, and you may have an interesting variety. 
Keep it. 

1453— Pelargonium flower (A Constant Rsadsr). 
—It is BO difllcuTc to Judge a variety of Pelargonium by a 
single flower-truss that we hesitate to express an opinion 
about your plant. The better way would be to send a 
plant to someone who makes a speciality of Pelargoniums, 
such as Messrs. Oanneii and Sons, of Swanley. 

1454— Pruning Passiflora Oonetanoe Sllliott 
(Mrs. 6 .).—Unless the above has encroached on your space 
too much we should not advise you to cut back the shoots. 
You will obtain a better display by retaining them as long 
as possible. Should the growths be very numerous, some 
of the weakest can with much advantage be cut quite out, 
the remainder being trained in such a manner that plenty 
of light is admitted between the branches.—D. 

1465—Iionioara fragrantiaaima and Stan- 
dishi not flowering (H. T. R.>.—As you have 
hitherto friled to induce the above to blossom, although 
planted out in a cool greenhouse, we should recommend 
you to thin out the centre of the plants, then tie loosely 
the remaining growths to a stout stick in pillar form. 
Sometimes these Honeysuckles are very shy flowering, 
the more so if growing too freely. By lifting the shrubs 
recently, as you have done, this should promote free 
flowering.—E, 


1456— Creepers for pergola (Jf. if.).—Pre 

ferring, as you do, Roses and Clematises to plant upon a 
pergola with wooden columns, you will find the subjoined 
an excellent selection to flower in succeaeion. Of Roses 
that are summer-flowering only we should recommend 
Crimson Rambler, Aglaia, Felicity-Perpetue, Flora, Yir- 
glnian Rambler, Claire Jaicqnier, Relne 0!ga de Wurtem- 
burg, the Dawson Rose, Carmine Pillar, Anne of Giersteln. 
Varieties to flower again in autumn : Gloire de Dijon, 
Reins Marie Henriette, Mme. Berard, Marie Lavall^e, 
Aim6e Vibert, Bouquet d'Or, Mme. A. Carriers, W. A. 
Richardson, Fellenberg, liOngworth Rambler, Pink Rover. 
Clematis flowering from May to June: Montana, Fair 
Rosamond, Standisht; and from July to 0.2tober, Jack- 
man! Henryi, Jackmani, Star of India,Flammula, I^ady 0. 
Neville.—E. 

1467— Various iA»hford\.—U your brown Cos Let¬ 
tuces are strong and well-hardened, then you may safely 
plant them out on a sloping south border or under a south 
wall; but if the plants be yet quite young and tender they 
had best remain in the sera-pans or beds, as it put out now 
slugs will soon eat them up. But, all the same, if they 
could be dibbled in 2 inches apart into a frame or under 
handllghts they would be all the stronger to plant out in 
the spring. You may both divide Gaillardias now, replant¬ 
ing them carefully, and sow seeds to raise others in the 
spring. If, as you say, the ground -in which your Ane¬ 
mones are has been very hard trodden it will be best to 
lift the plants with nice balls of soil and replant them in 
fresh-manured soil. Your Gypsophilaswiil no doubt bloom 
strongly next season. 

1458- Oarnatlon8 not layered fS’ara).-There 
can be no doubt but that Carnation growths do derive ad¬ 
ditional strength when layered, as then each shoot or 
growth has Its own individual roots to support it. But, 
all the same, plants endure for several years If not 
layered, but even ^these are all the better if freely top- 
dressed with old pot-soil. But where layering Is done the 
layers that have become rooted need not be necessarily cut 
from the old plant or be lifted. Still, if well-rooted and 
lifted, being at once replanted singly or in trebles into good 
new soil the flowers are all the finer. If they be left 
where layered a top-dressing of old hot-bed manure does 
great goM. 

1459- Trees asalnst wood fence (Winfarthir^f). 

—The poriUon of your wood fence, north-east, is not one 
of the DMt for fruit-trees by any means, as such an aspect 
rets little sunshine. The desertion of trees we should 
favour would be Morello and Elton Cherries, Pitmaston 
Duchess and Oatillac Pears (the latter for stewing), and 
Victoria and Monarch Plums. Your trees should be from 
10 feet to 12 feet apart, taking for the entire length about 
ten trees. If you plant one of each of those named, you 
may add Apples Cox’s Orange Pippin and Lord Grosvenor, 
Louise Bonne Pear, and Rivers’ Early iProliftc Plum. Or 
you may plant gridiron-trained Red Currant and Goose¬ 
berry-bushes, as these do well so treated. One tar coating 
will probably be harmless. | 

1460— Saving Tomat<Hwed (T. 5.)—It dcris not 
follow that because you save seed from a perfectly healthy 
Tomato from a house where a few fruits may have been 
affected with black spot that the plants resulting 
from the seed will also be affected. But at least 
you may mix your seed with flowers of sulphur, and If 
left in the sulphur a couple of days that should kill 
spores, if there be any. The black spot is a fungus 
more likely to exist in the house than in the seed. To get 
rid of that pest, when the house is quite empty fork up 
the soil in it, then get an iron utensil, put into It some 
red-hot cinders and throw sulphur on them. Then get out¬ 
side at once. Let the house be closed for twenty-four 
hours. That should kill all fungus spores. But, all the 
same, Tomato-plants should not be grown twice In the 
same soil. 

1461— Bulbs Ixnpots starting into growth too 
freely {W, B.).—we think youoould not have buried the 
pots deep enough in the ashes. As the bulbs are showing 
above the latter you should remove the pots to a northern 
aspect and put a good thickness of ashes over them, or, 
what would be better still, place the pots in a cold under¬ 
ground cellar and cover with wood-ashes, where they can 


renudn until your conservatory la ready for them. The 
Brompton Stocks should be transplanted at once to nice 
sheltered border, taking care to lift the plants withstood 
ball of earth to their roots.— E. 

1462— Aoalypba Sanderlana (Mrs. B.).-^Thlb 
novel and beautiful plant, which, by the way, was knb^ 
nearly 100 years ago as A. hlsplda, would not thrive fCt 
very long in a living-room, for it requires what is known 
as stove temperature, where plenty of heat, sunlight, and 
a moist atmosphere can be afforded. Undoubtedly your 
plant requires repotting. The best compost for it is a rich 
loam, compounded by imding 1 part of good decayed man¬ 
ure to 2 parts fibrous loam. As it is a plant that becomes 
a prey to red-spider, a washing with soapy-water once a 
week would be most beneficial.—E. 

1463— Pla8t©r Of Paris (E. r.>-Whethor used 
Plaster of Paris, which is calcined gypsum, or sulphate of 
lime, is as effectual a manure as would be riiat whleh is 
quite fresh, is a point we cannot determine. • But without 
doubt sulphate of lime is an excellent dressing for stiff land 
such as yours is if applied at the rate of from 3 oz. to 4 oz. 
per square yard, or from 8 owt. to 9 cwt. per acre. It does 
not materially lighten stiff soil as only plenty of fibrous 
material will do that, but it sweetens and renders it more 
fertile. As to the blood which you can utilise we should 
advise that it be mixed with fine soil, a quantity being 
run through a sieve for the purpose. A quart of the 
liquid should be mixed with 2 pecks of the solL Keep it 
well turned two or three times before applying it. 

1464— Shelter for orohard (H. W.),—it you h*^ 
good Pine-wood shelter on the north ride of your orchard 
site that is pretty well, but if it could be extended on the 
north-east side somewhat it would be good. But as to 
shelter from south-west winds, that can only he furnished 
by a fairly thick and tall tree-screen^ and if you put 
that near the orchard you vrill shut out sunlight. If 
planted farther away it may prove to be but a poor wind¬ 
break. Still, it may be of great service all the same. As 
to what to plant in an orchard, if your soil is fairly good, 
has been deeply broken up, well cleaned and moderately 
manured, you can plant either bush or standard trees, or 
both mi^ed, hating Damsons as standards on the 
outer sides, then Victoria and other Plums with Apples 
and Pears in rows alternately. 

1465— Raised Vine border (Anariotw;.—We hot»e 
your act of syringing Vines with paraffin in water k^t 
well stirred has destroyed the mealy-bug as you wi» 
Unfortunately, it Is a pest that gets into the house as well 
as on the Vines. It may be as well even now to paint over 
the Vine-stems, but not the buds, with soft-soap, clay, and 
paraffin, well mixed so as to coat the stems entirely for a 
short time, washing it off later. As to your raised border, 
much depends on the level of the house. If the border 14 
so raised that the Vine-roots are deeply buried, that Is bad, 
and the iMrder should be at once lowered. But If the 
border be raised to suit the Vines, then the raising it may 
be all right enough, but, of coarse, the border is for that 
reason much expo^. But that may bo corrected by 
placing over it in the summer a good coat or mulch of long 
manure. 

1468— Frolt-trees for garden « you 

can obtain half-decayed stable-manure, none is better for 
your ground. But in planting fruit-trees use it very steir- 
ingly. It is better to put a mulch or coat on the top sJter 
planting, rather than in close contact with the roots. For 
your soutoernly wall you cannot grow bettor deantt 
Apples than Worcester Pearmsin, King of the Pippins, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Adam's Pearmain, and Stunner Pip¬ 
pin. Of Pears, plant Clapp’s Favourite, Williams’ BOn 
Chretien, Louise Bonne, Durondean, and Doyenni^ dii 
Cornice. And of Plums, Rivers’ Early Prolific, Victoria, 
Jefferson, Grand Duke, and Coe’s Griden Drop. Good 
standard varieties are Apples above named; of Pe^: 
Williams’, Louise Bonne, Alexander Lambre, and Oatillai: 
(stewing): and Plums: Pershore, Victoria, Czar, Monardi, 
and Grand Duke. 


1467— Wintering tender plants (AMoUur).— 
Next to a greenhouse, which you have not, or a frMS, 
though that is a ver}' doubtful protector in hard weather, 
the very best place is a dry room with a sunny window, 
where on a stril or table close to the window you can stand 
the plants in saucers. Of course, they must be In pots, 
then watered occasionally, and getting every mild day 
from the top of the window, they should keep very well. 
If hard weather sets in the table should be drawn back 
somewhat, and a heavy curtain hung over the window to 
shut out frost. After what we have said above you cannot 
well have plants to flower Inside a window at the same 
time. Besides, unless you keep up a certain warmta, 
plants will not flower. The beet are late Chrysanthemums, 
and early Chinese Primroses, and Cyclamen. ThM yoto 
would have to purchase in strong plants, as also Roman 
Hyacinths partially forced early. Plante to flower in win¬ 
ter need a regular temperature of about 50 degs. sA night, 
and 60 in the day. 

1468— Treatment of bulbs (R. N. ;r.).— Put them 
into the borders, and without the slightest delay. 

1469— Screen shrubs to grow under 

(E. E.).—We tear you would have a difficulty in establish¬ 
ing shrubs in such a soil, which you say is sand and graveL If 
you only require one row as a hedge or screen you should 
Import a load or two of good garden soil to plant the 
shrubs in. Good evergreen riirube that grow quickly are 
Privet, Laurels, and Osnoanthus. HoUy would make a fine 
soreen, but it Is rather dow in growth. Deciduous shrubs 
recommended are the Elder in variety, Spirnacanadensir, 
and Snowberry.—E. 

1470— Plantlng a flower garden (o. l-To 
deal with this snbjMt properly, you should re^ the ii - 
siTOCtions and artiolee furnished in our columns from wetk 
to week. It is practioally Impossible to deal with surii a 
subject in the ^ace of a mere reply. You had better «t 
your garden ground well trenchra and manured, then ob ¬ 
tain Mid plant some diverse Hybrid Perpetual and Tea, as 
well as some climbing Roses. Also get plants of Priyan- 
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^lipe, jacinths, Lilies—indeed, all descriptions of hardy 
bnlhe. Also Pinks, Oamations, Hollyhocks, etc., ard 
next spring tender plants, and not least Dahlias. Also sow 
seeds of annuals, Mrdy and tender, and plant out the 
latter from a frame.—D. 
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I47i-Vari«tlea of frnlta {itorth Uanuy—k^oiA 
MlacUon of cookioir Applw ii Locd Oroiveoor, SU^ag 
OmUo, Proraora ProUAc, Warner’* King, Lo^ Derby, 
Alfrlston, M«re de Menage, and Prince Albert. Theee are 
equally good whether aa etan^arde on the Orab^took or 
a* dwarf* on the Paradlee. Good Peart are Oatillao 
(for etewing), and Loaiee Bonne, Benrr^ Diel, Durondeao, 
Alexander Liunbre, Moveau Poiteau. and Joee^ne de Ma- 
linen; but few Peart are worth eating after ueoember it 
in. It, aa it tboold be, the ground hat been dee|dy worked 
drat, the holea need being a foot wider than the roota, and 
ae a rule 6 inchet it amiNe depth, plant the tree* in the 
holee and put the flneat toil about the roota drat, then dll 
In the reat. You would dod Pianea better than Limea 
f jr a damp deld. Plant 50 feet apart, ae they grow to a 
great aize. In planting Pin for a acreen |^t at drat 
0 feet apart, then aa they gat atrong thin them out. Yea, 
trench the ground. 


NAMB8 OF PX.AHT8 AND FBUITB. 


*,* Any aammwnfoationt mpeetirng wimAs or from 
ten! to m m* okould alwmyt oeeomptmif too jwreal, eahaad 
rkouU be addreeeed to the Bonoa of GaanmnM lUiua- 
mana, 57, Southm^ttan-etreet, Strand, W.O. No more 
than $iat tpeeiment to be rent mt one time. 

Names of plants.-^^. W.—Your plant la the Ger¬ 
man Ivy (Senecio macrogloeana), ao named **Iry ” beoauae 

of the shape of the leaf.- W. Bmminaham.—The name 

of the plant ia Phygeliua capenals.- Vork$hire.—U<my 

Saxifrage (8. hypomdea).- Mies Kn^/d.—Your plant ia 

R scremooarpua acaber. This ia a perennial, and can only 
be trusted out during the winter in quite a sheltered 
place. It would probably stand in your position with a 
little winter protection.-Jf. S. R —We oannot under¬ 

take to name fuchsia dowers. There are ao many varie- 
tiei like one another that we could not determine kind* 

unlew one had a collection for oompariaon.- A. K. IP.— 

li Polygonum Brunonis; 2, Plumbago Lvrpentw ; 3, Please 
send dower or fruit; 4, Probably ficus minima, but the 
specimen was so poor that we oould not be sure of the 

name.- Chavenage—A form undoubtedly of the Bella- 

donna Lily 1 Amaryllis Belladonna).- Djnfiom —Pyrus 

Inter nedia.- T. Freer—I, ^Inet saUcifolia; 2, S. Ba- 

malda.-Jf. E — Tradescantia disaolor.- 

Jf. E. if.—Clematis Davidiana. InquitUivi.—\, Matri¬ 
caria Inodorad.-pL ; 2,Toad-dax(Linariavolgari«);3,8pirwa 
Piiipendula d.-pl. ; 4, Pearly Everlasting (Vnieaoatia 
margaii'A'^a); 5, Lychnis dioica d.-pl.; 6, Spir»a sorbi- 

foliv- G, /*.—1, Chrysanthemum cutting coosi^red 

under the beading of ** Chrymnthemuma" ; 2, Fiery 
Thwn (Crataegus Pyracantha); 3, Galegaoffi iialiaalba; 

4, Sedam rupestre; h, Lantana.- F. S —Toe Salvia ia 

5, epiendens, not hardy, really requires a warm green¬ 
house B It you may save it ioyour w^odow. B. A V. K 

—1, Please fend fruit; 2, Oratwgus Pyracantha (Fiery 
Toorn); *, Snowberrv (Symphoric«rpos vulgaris); 4, Must 
aee dower ; 6, Probably Lychnis Viscaria al aa, but much 

shrivelled : 6. Cupreasus Lawsoniana.- Stella. — The 

name of the Cattleya is C. Harritonw. The plant should 
be grown in an intermediate-house temperature all the 
year round. It should be pottel in well-draiael peat and 
Sphagnum Moss The proper time to repot It is when the 
new growths appear. The plant delight* ii plenty of 
moisture, but it should never be watered until the com¬ 
post is fairly dry. When not growing afford less water 
at the root, but do not allow the bulb* to shrivel for want 
of it. 

NAmMOffrolta.—3rrino.—1, Small fruit of York¬ 
shire Bwauty Apple; 2, Alffip-on ; 3, Jefferson.- SiUire. 

—1, Yellm Ingeatrie; 2, Court Pendu Plat; 3, Siberian 

Crab fruit.- W. BidweU,—The big Pear is Souvenir dn 

Ooogr^i; the litile one Seckis ; the other Benrr^ Hardy. 

- A. B., Wales—Rot Jaivonelle, but Beurr^ Boeo.- 

H if. DumlaropArn.—Apple Stirling Caatle.- W. H.U. 

—A, Stone’s; B, small fruit of Hawtbomden.- W. Jf.— 

1, and 4, and 6, too poor to name ; 2, Cat’s Head; 3, Small 
fmit of Warner’s King; 5, and 7, Lord Sufflild ; 8, Lane’s 

Prince Albert.-Jf.—1, HoUandbury; 3, CalviUe Rouge; 

4, Hawthomden; 6, Keswick Codlin. We had consi¬ 
derable difficulty in determining theee varietiee, and 

those not named we could not make out at alL- 

YeottU.—lt Lord Suffleld; 2, Lane’s Prince Albert; 3, 
Striped Beauiln; 4 and 5, Too poor a fruit to name; you 

must send better spedmensL- Devonieneie,—!^ Beurr4 de 

Cimiaumont; 2, very poor, may be anything, but is prob¬ 
ably Marie Louise ; 3, Jersey Oratioli; 4, Beurr^ Ranee; 

6, Mlliasime d’Hiver; 6, Benrr^ Clairgeau.- M. H.— 

Pear Berganaotte d’Esperen probably, but the fruit was so 

hard and poor that we can oolv guess at the name.- 

H. Jf. Meyer,—St Ruindway Magnum Bonum; 4, Lane’s 
Prince Albert; 5, Waltham Abtwy Seedling; 6, Doohem 
of Gloucester, also known as Dochem’ Favourite. We 

should much like to see finer fruits of the others.- J. 

Davis.—I, Lord Grosvenor; 2, New Hawthomden; 3, 
Scarlet Pearmain; 4, Small Tyler’s Kernel; 6, Egremont 

Russet- H. J. R.—We recognise the following : 2, Cox’s 

Orange Pippin; 3, Bergamot Pear; 4, Small ntmaaton 

Duchess; 6, Peasgood’s Nonsuch; 6, Old Colmar.- 

B. A. V. K —1, Emperor Alexander; 2, Warner’s King; 

3, Herefordshire Beaufin; 4. Swan’s Egg; 6, Hesale; 6. 

Court Pendu Plat-Hawksessi*.—2,13, and those not 

named were too poor to distinguish; 46, Warner's King; 

61, Benrr6 Diel; 62, Knlghtis Monarch.- P, O —l, 

Tyler’s Kernel; 2, Cox's Pomona; 3, Red Hawthomden ; 

4, Lvly Hennlker; 6, Worcester Pearmain.- J. P. A.— 

The small frait is of Siberian Crab, the Plum ia Jefferson. 

- H. R. H., Solbeaeh.—Yaa must attach the labels to 

the frjiU. We are very sorry yours were bopelaaaly 
mixed up.- W. Lewis —1. Bn^ey’s Seedling; % Scar¬ 
let NonpareiL- B. P. Long Pear is Brooksrorth 

Park; the big thick one is Duohesse d’Angouleme.- 

E. B -Potts’ Seedling.- A. Smith -1, Royal Russet; 

2, Cox’s Pomona ; 3, Lane’* Prince Albert; 4, Probably 
Blenheim Orange, but much out of character; 6, Winter 
Hawtbomden; 6, Winter Pearmain; 7, Winter Greening; 

8, Gamael’s Bei^ejnot; 10, Autumn Bergamot- Devoni- 

ensis —7, Golden Russet; 8, Beauty of Kent; 9, HanwcU 
Souring: 10, Eniperor Alexander; 11, Winter Nonsuch ; 

12, Blenheim Orange.- Addington, — 1, Alfriston; 

2, Scarlet Nonpareil; 3, The Queen perhaps, but modi out 
of character; 4, HoUandbury.- F. J. Kirby.—I, Too 
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poor to name; 2, Winter Nonsuch; 3, Scarlet NonpareU; 

^ Rgremont Russet; 6, Beorr^ Diet- Irtland.—ljedj 

Henmker; 2. Bern Pool; 3, Yorkshire Beauty ; 1, B»orr4 
dairgean; 2, Lculse Bcnne of Jersey ; 3, Benrr4 Diel; 4, 
Autunm Bergamot; 6, Ribston Pip^n; 6, Lane’s Prince 

Albert- R. A. Summerfield.—l, Ribeton Pippin; 2, 

Waltham Abbey Seedling; 4, Cellini; 3, and 6, Please 
send better sp^mens ; the fiower is ^rethram uliginc- 

sum.- J. a. Bratg—1, Warner’* King ; 2, WalUiam 

Abbey Seedling; 3, Too deformed ; 4, Alfriston ; 5, Ecklin- 

vUle Seedling; 6, Tyler’s Kernel.- J. R.—Tne Apple is 

HoUandbury. Pears, 1, Autumn Nells; 3, Maria Louise 

d’Uccle.- 0. Stragn»U.—Red Apple is Cellini, the other 

Ladv H snniker.- U. J. B —I, Fearn’s Pippin ; 2, Pieaaa 

send a better specimeo; 3, Dorondeau ; 4, Birgamotte 
d’Esperen; 5, Swan's Egg; 6, Pro'oably B.'own Biurni. 

Your froit* were very poor.- J. Oates, Hardhxm.— 

Emperor Alexander.- Mrs. W. A.—I, King of the Pip- 

pins; 2, Hrwthoroden; 3, Lord Buffi aid; 4, Northera 
Oreanlng ; 6, Ribston Pippin; 6, Williams’ Bm Chr^‘.ieo 

Pear.-Lines—1, Poor-coloured King of the Pippins; 

2, Lane’* Prince Albert; 3, Biauty of Kent; 4, Tyler’* 

Kernel; 6, Hawthomden; 6. Northera Greening.- 

Hawkseiew. —14, Keswick Oodlin; 29, Fearn’* Pippin; 
115, Ribeton Pippin ; 129, Marie Louise d’Cacle; 127, Peas- 

good Nonsuch. H jw dumsilv you label your fruits.- 

P. Willey.—Baarre Diel-Jf. S.—1, Sackle ; 2, Bmrr^ 

Clairgeau ; 3, Too poor to name ; 4, Boston Russet; 

5, H kwthoraden; 6. Gathered far too early.- B. J. T. 

—Pear is Brown Benxr4 ; the other fra<ti are 2, Feara’s 

Pippin ; 3, Emperor Alexander; 4, Court Pendu Plat.- 

Lanarkahire.—l, Beauty of Kent; 2, Waltham Abbey 
Seedling; 3, Five-crowned Pippin; 4, Ssriped Beaufin. Of 

others lienee send better specimens- Craig.—1, Cellini; 

2, Cox’* Orange Pippin ; 3, Probtioly Lidy Hennlker, bu', 
fruit very poor ; 4, Warner’s .King ; 5. Ribston Pippin ; 

6, Nortbm Greening. 


TO OORBNSPONDBNTJ. 

Fruit Grower.—The address of Messrs. Crowder and 
Son is the Thimblsby Nurseries, Horncastis, Uncolntiiire. 


LAW. 

Attempted exclatlon of the opera- 
tioa of the M araet Oardenere ’Oom* 
peueatloa Aot.— I am about to hire a pinoe 
of land oontatoing 16 aores for m urket ^rdening 
purpcMon, and the owner is not willing to let 
nnless I enter into an agreement which ii to 
exolnde all compensation and benefit under the 
Market Gardeners’ Act, 1895; bat he does not 
objoc, to the operation of the Agicultural H dd- 
ingi Aot with respect to the tenancy at the 
termination thereof. Will yon please inform 
me (1) whether 1 can, by written agreement, 
exolnde all benefit to myself under the Market 
Gardeners’ ComMusation A?t at the end of the 
tenancy ? And iiso, what such benefit so excluded 
would have been but for tha agreement? ( 2 ) 
Whether 1 can, by written agreement, bind 
myself to claim oolv such benefic as is conferred 
b^ the Agricultural H ddings Aot at the expira¬ 
tion of the tenancy ? And if so, what would be 
the nature and extent of such benefit, and the 
method to be employed in obtaining same ?— 
N’ch. 

The Market Girdeners* Compensation 
Aot, 1895, ia mi amending Act—it amends 
and extends the provisions of the Agricul¬ 
tural Holdings (Eagland) Aot, 1883, so far 
as those provisions relate to market gardens. 
It is impowible to draft any agreement which 
will have the eifMt of totally excluding the 
provisions of the Aot of 1883, and it is 
equall;^ impossible to totally exclude the 
operation of the Act of 1895 in the case of a 
tmianoy to which it is applicable. To render 
the Aot of 1883 applicable, the tenancy must be 
from year to year, or for a term of years, or for 
lives, or for lives and years, and the holding 
must be either agrionltural or pastoral, or in 
part agrioultural and as to the residue pastoral, 
or be m whole or in part cultivated as a market 
garden. The Act of 1895 only applies to 
tenancies of holdings to which the Aot of 
1883 is applicable; and farther, if the con¬ 
tract of tenancy has been entered into 
after December Slab, 1895, it must have been 
agreed in writing that the holding shall 
be let or treated as a market st^en. Pre¬ 
suming, therefore, that this land is let to you 
by written agreement for cultivation as a 
market garden upon a yearly tenancy or for a 
definite term of years, the operation of the 
Acts oannot be totally excluded. It is a vexed 
question what provisions of the Aot of 1883 can 
be excluded or rendered inoperative by an 
express written contract sj^ifioally naming the 
provisions which it is demred to exolnde ; but 
it is clear that an agreement or contract, which 
simply excludes, <Mr professes to exclude, the 
operation of the Aot of 1883, is void (so far as 
such exclusion is concerned) by section 55 oi tike 
Act. As the Aot of 1895 is an amending Act 


containing no optional clauses, its interpreta¬ 
tion and effect is the sanw as in the Act of 
1883. The result is that any clause in the 
agreement which professes to exclude the Aot of 
1895 is altogether void. But should the hold¬ 
ing be let for a term less than from year to 
year, as from half-year to half-year, or should it 
not be set out that the holding is let for culti¬ 
vation as a market garden, the operation of the 
Aot of 1895 will be excluded. But if the agree¬ 
ment describes the holding of the land as a 
market garden, or expressly permits or autho¬ 
rises cultivation as a market garden, the Act of 
1895 will apply. It is impomiole, in the limit of 
a reply to a question, to discuss what specific 
improvements or provisions may be excluded by 
a contract expressly naming the provisions to 
be excluded; but should any stipulation be 
introduced specifically excluding any particular 
provision or section, or right given, etc., under 
either statute, an opinion upon the effect of such 
stipiUation will be given if required. But, in my 
opinion, any stipulation or contract professing 
to totally exclude the operation of the Act of 
1895 is sdtogether void.—K. C. T. 

Parchaae by advdrtlsemeiit.— In 

August an advertisement appeared in a 
journal offering canaries for sale, and on 
August 9th I sent 63. by postal order to the 
advertiser, and after waiting ten days, daring 
which no reply was sent, I wrote again on 
the 19,;h of August asking for an explanation, 
and on the 23rd of August I received a reply 
s’-Ating that he had sent off the birds the day he 
had received the money. He did not state 
whether the birds were sent by rail or by post, 
and so I inquired at both railway station and 
post office without any result. I wrote him 
again on the m tttar, but can get no reply from 
him. Gin I cimpel him to send the birefs or to 
send back the money ? Or what should I do, 
aa 1 can get no reply to my letters?—E. W. B. 

I do not know nor ever heard of the pabU- 
oation to which you refer, but you certainly 
ought te have communicated some time ago 
with either the editor or the publisher of that 
publication, and I should advise you to do so at 
once. I sempose that publication inserts adver¬ 
tisements for the sale or exchange of poultry 
and other birds, and in all probability there will 
be some rule laid down, or at least some advice 
given as to the method of remitting monies for 
purchase, and as to the carriage of purchased 
articles and as to the incidence the risk ol 
transit. As 1 am quite in the dark aa to all these 
matters, I can scarcely advise you as preoisely 
aa I should wish, but I must say that tlm 
conduct of the advertiser is exceedingly strange 
and calculated to give rise to the gravest sus¬ 
picions of his honesty and good faith. H «d you 
resided nearer to him I should have advised yon 
to sue him in the county court for the return of 
your money, but seeing that you are nearly 
260 miles awav from him, and that the action 
will probably have to be brought in the district 
where he resides, I am afraid you will find it a 
very costly matter to sue him, and you will be 
considerably in pocket ifyou abstain from pro¬ 
ceedings of this kind. When you write to the 
newspaper office be sure yon give the foil 
addr^ of the advertiser, and not such an 
abbreviated address as you have given in the 
lettmr sent here. If jon receive no reply from 
that office, write to theCommissi<mer m Police, 
Sootlandyard, L ondon, S. W., stating the circum¬ 
stances and a^ing him to look into the matter. 
It may be that the advertiser is a perfectly 
honest ma^ and that there has been some mis¬ 
take, and it may, on the other hand, happen 
that he is not now to be found at the adoms 
from which he advertised. Payment for matters 
of this kind to entire strangers should be made 
by ten-day money orders, and if the goods or 
articles do not arrive within the ten days, or if 
when sent they do not answer to the descrip¬ 
tion given, p^ment of the order should be 
stopp^.—K. G. T. 

A 0a86 of Ball-lettI]lF*‘-~Iti the spring of 
1897, 1 took of P, who was sub-tenant to L, who 
was a sub-tenant of M, part of an old garden 
at the yearly rental of £1, payable half-yearly 
in advance. M held the whole garden and some 
other land <m a yearly tenancy at the annnai 
rental of £42 5]., but none of the parties have 
stamped agreements. UpOT the portion let to 
me there is a sreenhouse, in which a good crop 
of Tomatoes Is growing, and there are three 
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Roses plAnted in the border, while oatside are 
a nnmoer of Gooseberry - boshes, Raspberry- 
oanes, Strawberry j plants, a number of 
herbaceous flowers, a lot of Wallflowers prickei 
out for next spring. Celery, etc. On taking 
possession I paid P for all plants and trees 
on the ground, and 1 have used it for my own 
private benefit, selling the surplus produce at a 
good price. In the early part of the year the 
whole holding was sold to B, who shortly after¬ 
wards eeld it to E, and B then informed me that 
we were to have undisturbed possession until 
November, 1899, and pay no more rent. I asked him 
if we should then have compensation if we were 
disturbed, but he demurred to that. In the 
second week of September (this month) E came 
to P, and gave him written notice that he 
required the land for building purposes, and 
that possession must be given m three weeks. 

If P gives up possession, will it make any diifer- 
enae to me ? And can I claim for compensa¬ 
tion ? And if so, from whom, in case forcible 
possession is taken of the ground and I he green¬ 
house upon it ?—W. H. 

You will not bo affected by auy voluntary 
surrender of his tenancy by P. If P’s tenancy 
was determined by proper notice, or by effloxion 
of time, your tenancy would cease when his 
cea^, and if you have no written agreement of 
tenancy you would have no claim against him 
for breacn of contract. But, as alreMy stated, 
if P voluntaiilv surrenders his tenancy you are 
affected thereby, and your tenancy will con¬ 
tinue until it IB determined by proper notice 
(half a year’s notice ending with a year of 
tenancy). But if the tenancy of L or of M has 
been determined by legal notice, or by (fHuxion 
of time, as if held for a definite period which 
has expired, your tenancy will determine also. 
In any event you could claim compensation from 
P under the Allotments and Cottage Gardens 
Compensation for Crops Act, which would mean | 
payment for all crops, including fruit, growing 
on the holding in the ordinary course of culti¬ 
vation, and for fruit-trees and fruit-bushes 
planted by you with his previously given written 
consent. You could claim nothing for the 
flowers. If, however, none of these tenancies 
have been legally determined, and anyone takes 
forcible possession of the portion let to you 
your remedy is by action of trespass.—K. 0. T* 

Tenants refoslng to quit—eject¬ 
ment. —I ^ve two weekly tenants, who pay 
weekly, and a fortnight ago I gave one of them 
notice to quit, and wee weeks ago I gave the 
other a similar notice—in each case a legal week’s 
notice. They are informed that I cannot get 
them out under three months. Will you tell me 
if I must go to the county court for an eject¬ 
ment? Or can I proceed before the mtgis- 
trates ? —A. F. 

If your tenants are weekly tenants, the 
week’s notice was in each case sufficient. If the 
rent of neither house, reckoned by the year, 
amounts to more than £20, your best course is 
to apply to the magistrates to give you posses¬ 
sion. Before you can make the application you 
must serve the occupiers with a written demand 
for posieesion, in the prescribed form, which is 
rather too lengthy to give here, but the magis¬ 
trates’ clerk will doubtless supply you with the 
form. Seven days after service of this demand 
yon may apply to the justices, and on proof of 
the facts they will issue their warrant to the 
police to give you possession at a time and date 
named in the warrant, which will not be less 
than 21 days nor more than 30 days from the 
date of the warrant. There is no more speedy 
procedure than this.— K. C. T. | 

A tenant’s claim for compensation 

{A.B.), —I cannot s^ to what notice to quit 
you are entitled, as I do not know whether the 
tenancy is quarterly or yearly. The payment 
of rent quarterly does not make the tenancy 
quarterly, for if the gardens are taken at so 
much a year, payable quarterly, the tenancy is 
yearly. If the tenancy is yearly, then you 
are entitled to a yeai’s notice, aud the notice 
roust expire with the end of a year of tenancy ; 
but if the tenancy is quarterly, a quarter’s 
notice expiring at the end of any quarter is 
sufficient. If your tenancy commenced after 
Dumber Slst, 1895, you cannot claim com¬ 
pensation under the Mirket Gardeners’ Com¬ 
pensation Act, but you may claim under the 


for Crops Act of 1887, compensation for all 
crops (including fruit) growing on the holding 
in we ordinary course of cultivation, and for 
work done and manure applied since the 
tAlcing of the last crop and in expectation of a 
future crop. You mav also claim compensation 
for all fruit-trees and fruit-bushes planted by 
you with the previously given written consent 
of your landlord.—K. C. T. 

Transferring tenancy.— I took a garden 
allotment on a yearly tenancy from Michael¬ 
mas, but, having occasion to remove some miles 
away, I transferred the allotment to a neighbour, 
who promised to cultivate the CTound and pay 
the rent. Can the landlord hold mo responsible 
for the rent ? And, if so, when must it bo paid ? 
—A Constant Reader. 

You remain liable to the landlord for the 
rent, and if the person to whom you transferred 
the land does not pay the rent, you may be 
compelled to pay it at the same time as you 
would have had to pay it if you had remained 
in ocoujMtion. The landlord’s remedy against 
you will bo by action in the county court; but 
he may also distrain on the land. Y’^ou should 
at once give notice to quit, or try to arrange 
with the landlord to take over your transferre 
as tenant. If he refuses to release you, and you 
give notice to quit, your tenancy will expire at 
Slichaelmas, 1900.—K. C. T. 

Market gardener’s compensation. 

—I have taken a house and garden on a five 
years’ lease, and am working the place as a 
market garden. If I pUnt fruit-trees can I re¬ 
move them on the expiration of the term of the 
lease ? If I must leave them behind can I claim 
compensation for them ? If I plant a Privet 
hedge can I on quitting claim compensation— 
that is, the cost of the Privet and the labour of 
planting ?—B. T. 

*^* Unless the lease states that the garden is 
let to yon for cultivation or treatment as a mar¬ 
ket garden you cannot claim for any of these 
things on quitting, neither can you remove 
them; but if before planting the fruit-trees you 
obtain the landlord’s written consent to the 
planting of them, yon will on quitting be able 
to claim compensation under the Allotments and 
Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops Act, 
1887. 


1010 GILBERT’S 1010 
Collections of 

FLOWERING BULBS. 

Package & Carriage Free for Cash. 

The following aasortmeDt conUinB the most suitable bulbs 
for outdoor cnitiTatioii. 

Customers can depend on being supplied ^th hiBt-claes 
flosrering bulbs, with as much variety as possible. 

My quantity, quality, and price are second to none. 

BULBS__FOJB;_^OJUTDOOR 22 / 6 . 
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PLANTING. 

Anemones, in choice mliture. 

50 CampernoUo Jonanlla, sweet-scented. 

50 Tulips, choice named, in five sorts. 

50 Tulips, choice mixed, single early and late-floweii g 
kind*. 

50 Daffodils, in mixture 

12 Narcissus inoomparabilis plenus (Butter and 
Eggs). 

12 Narcissus inoomparabilis Orange Phoenix 

(Eggs and Bacon). 

25 Telemonlus plenus, large double yellow. 

50 PoetlonS plenus, double white Narcissus. 

50 omatUS, the earliest Narcissus. 

50 Pbeasant-eye Narcissus. 

50 Sollla Siblrloa, rich blue. 

25 „ bifolia-nltramarlne-blne, first to bloom. 

75 Spanish Iris, containing many sorts mixed. 

100 Single and Double Snowdrops. 

25 Winter Aconites, first to flower after Christmas. 

25 Fritillarla Meleagris (Snake a head Lily). 

50 Croons, large yellow. 

50 „ blue. 

50 „ white. 

50 ,1 striped. 

12 Polyanthus Narcissus. 

12 Chionodoxa Luoillss (Glory of the Snow). 

25 RanunoulUS, in choice mixture. 

12 Gladiolus Colvillei alba (The Bride). 

Half the above quantity, Us. 6d. 

For best quality and low price lee my Catalogue of 
Anemones, Daffodils, Liliums, Tulipe, &c , &c., post free. 


JOHN T. GILBERT, F.R.H.S., 

Bulb Grower, Ac., Anemone Nureeries, 

DYKE, BOURNE, LINOS. 


Using Royal Arms {E. E ;.-See reply in Oardbh- 
iifo, of September 16, in Law department. 


PLANT EARLY. SPECIAL OFFER. CASH WITH ORDER. 

100,000 FRUIT TREES. 

RaspbentT Canes. Btrawbemr Planta 

App OS Emneth Esny, Is 6d. eaob; 15s. per dozen. 
Apples Lane's Prince Albert, Is. 6d. each; 15a. dozen. 
Apples Lord Orosycnor, Is. 6(L each; ISs. dozen. 

Apples WoroeatOT Pearmain, Is. fid. each ; 15a dosen. 
Apples Bramley'fl Seedling, Is. fid. each; ISa. dozrn. 
Apples Oox'a Orange Pipplo, Is. 6d. each; 15s. dozen. 
Plums Victoria, extra good, Is. 3d each; 12 b. dozen. 
Plums Rivers' Prolific, early, Is. t(L each; ISs. dozen. 
Plums Czar, early and large, Is. fid. each; 15 b. dozen. 
Plums Monarch, late, extra fine. Is. 9d. each; Ifis dozen. 
Raspberry Canes Bee Hires, finest grown, 7 b. fid. 100; 
•tiS per 1,000. 

Strawhtierry Plants Royal Sovereign and raxt'<n, 
3 b. 100: aOs. per 1.000. 

Carter’s Champion Black Currants, Sa. per dozen; 
30w. 100.; 3 year old. 

Reo A White Currants, 3>ear old, 3s. fid. doz.; 20b. lOO. 
Crown Bobs Gooseberrlos, 2 yr. old, 2s. fid doz. ; ifis. loo. 
Crown Bobs, -t year old. 3s. fid per dozen; 24s. per 100. 
Wlnbam’s Industry, 2 year old, 3b. fid. doz.; 24b. lOO. 
All Orders Carriage Paid over £3. 

A. J. BAMBER, EMNETH, WISBECH. 


Allotmeute and CotbiigeXx^eua Gqu&iousal 
Digitized by 


tion 


(k)roe and See 

H. CANNELL & SONS’ 

Wonderful Collection. Certaioly the 
Largest and Fioest in England. 
OATAT/XSUE FREE. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

MY SPECIALITY. 

Grand plants with a mass of roots from fertile young beds. 
Early Giant (new Strawberry, and the earliest), 40s. per 100; 
7 b. fid per doz. Monarch. Leader, Latest of All, Royal 
Soverein. and Paxton, Is. per 100. Special quotation for 
quantities. 

HEAD. HANHAM, BRISTOL. 


ARMY WATERPROOF COATS in greyer 

A black cloth, hardly soiled. 78. fid. each. Grey Water¬ 
proof Oloth Capes, 28. fid., will take back if not approved. 
Oil-skin Jackets, lined throughout, 4 b. fid.—THE UNIVER¬ 
SAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, East-street Works, Reading. 


HIGHEST 

QUALITY. 


BULBS. 


LOWEST 

PRICES. 


IN THE BEST VARIETIES, ALL FIRST SIZE, 
AND CORRECTLY NAMED. 

NARCISSUS & DAFFODILS, from Ss. lOO. 
FREESIA refracU alba, Ss. 100. 
GLADIOLUS, from 28. fid. 100. 

SPANISH IRIS, from 18. 9d. 100. 

Also Hyaotntbs, Tulips, Crocus, Snowdrops, 
Liliums. Arum Lilies, Montbretiaa, Ixias, 
Anemones, Ranunculus, Ac., Ao. Pot Roses, 
and other plants. 

All. Orders or 10s. and over, CARRIAGE PAID 
FOR Cash with Order. 

Descriptive. PRICE LIST Free on application. 

C. E. & F. W. LILLEY, Ltd. 

Bulb Growers and Exporters, 

O XT XI XC, jg S 33 - _ 

STRAWBERRIES. 

GEO. BUNYARD & CO. 

Beg to auDonnoe that after SEPTEMBER 20 
their usual reduction of 20 per cent, will be 
made off Catalogue prices of Strawberriee. 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 

MAIDSTONE. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Grand Plants. Grand Roots. Satisfaction GuaranUod. 


President 
Bensatlon 
Scarlet Queen 
John B'luin .. 
James Veitch . 
Eleanora 


Per 100 3e. fid. I Rl. Sovereign Per 100 Od 


.. 36. fid. Monarch .. .. 4s. td 

.. 38. fid. I Latest of All .. .. 4s. Od. 

.. 36. fid. Vic. H. de Thury .. 3e. 6i. 

.. 3s. fid. Laxton'8 Noble .. Ss. fid. 

_ .. Sb, fid. I Sir J. Paxton.. .. Sb. fid. 

50 at 100 rate, or ail at M. doz., carriage free for cash. 

Nurseryman CAVXRSHAM. 
and Florist,READING. 


THOS. RIGG, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



GARDEmJTG ILLUSTRATED. 
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CLEARANCE SALE. Jobn B. Fiowep’s Hardy Plants ELITE” BULBS 


HARDY PLANTS 

FOR PRESENT PLANTING. 

Well-established Plants. 

Not Crowded Stuff ft*om Seed Beds. 

TOHN^ R FLOWER, Sea View NuTBory, 

^ HsTent, HanU, can thoroughly reoommeDd all the 
following Hardy PlaotB for planting at once in open ground, 
being thoroughly hardy and rigorous. 

AU Garrlaffe Paid and WeU Packed. 

^ SEND YOUR ADDRESS ON POST CARD 
FOR CASH PRICE LIST OF 

a- BBIIABKABLY CHXAP BULBS, which can 
bo obtained from JOHN R FLOWER, tJea View Nursery, 
Harant, Hants. 

JiF Catalogue of Rosea, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Climbers, 
and Sprirg Bedding Plants Gratis. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT HAROY PUNTS. 

Double and Sinsle Snowdrops, 50 for la 6d.; ico, 
2 b. 6d. Snowdrops should be planted early to do well. 

13 Pentstomons, la 6d.; 24. 2s. 6d., all colours, strong 
plants. 

Now Wblte BOttObora.-LoTely HtUe rock plant, 
and good companion to the scarlet rarlety, 12 for 6a; 
6 for 3 b. 6iL Very scarce. 

Henohera sanoruinca, scarlet flowers, similar to a 
IJly of the Valley. 6 for 2d. 3d.; 12 for 4 b. 

BrlUlant roee and pink Hollyhooks, very double, 

year-old plants, 12 for 2s.; mixed colours, 12 for 3<i. 

Tbe New Carnation for Bedoinv, Bfarirarita, 

early blooming, all colours, dwaif habit; each plant a 
perf'Ot bouquet of flowers; 12 plants, la 6d.; 23 plants, 
ys. 9d.: SO, 6a Strong plants for early summer dUiday; 
very hardy and good constitution. 

Coreopsis arandiflora, a beautiful golden-yeUow 
flowering hardy perennial, thriving anywhere, and bloom- 
lo g in profusion ; 6 very strong plants, 2s.; 12 for 3a 
White Hardy Maranerites. or large White Peren¬ 
nial Daisies, for cutring; dwarf habit, and j^ow anywhere; 
6 for 2a ; 12 for 3 b. 6d. This is the large Chrysanthemum 
maximum. 

Florentine Iris.— Sweet-scented, dwarf white Iris, 
earliest to bloom. Strong roots (not bulbs), whioh spread 
rapidly, 6 for 2a ; 12 for 3a. 6d. 

AohUloa Ptaimica The PearL a beautiful large 
new pure white rariety, mucH used for wreaths; flowers 
in bunches like double rosettes, blooming for months; 

12, strong, for 2a _ 

Brlahtost Perennial flowers are Perennial Gail- 
lardias; rich crimson and orange shades, beautifully 
marked; 12 fine planK embracing newest kinca for 3s.; 
6 for la 9d. No flower border should be without these 
besnttful flowers. Grand for cutting. 

• Soabiosa oanoasioa. 2a 8d Curious and pretty 
bright maure flower; grand hardy plant, and perpetuaJ 
bloomer all through the season. 12 for 48. 6d 
Now Oonble Sunflower (Soliel dOr), fine yeUow 
rosettea raluable for cutting, medium size; dwarf grower, 
and suitable for small gardens; a fine norelty. 3strong 
plants, la 9d. Splendid perennial. 
lUehaolmas Daisies, 4 splendid Ta*Ietie8, including 
Lady Trerelyan, pure white, large pyramidal bunches; 
Robt. Parker, fine blue, goed-ehaped flower. 12, in 4 kinda 
3a 6d.; or 6 for 2a 

Ensrli^ Coloured Iris.— Ourioua and b autlful 
flowers; equal to Orchids for cutting; shades of white, 
ro.se, Yiolet, and blue, delicately Teined; for pots or open 
borders; 12 for 9d.; 50, 2a 9d.; ICO. 5«. 

Larae Beddinsr Hiraoinths, for beda or gooi 
enough for pots, all colours, mixed, 2s. 4d per dozen; all 
seleoted bulbs, to produce good spikea no rubbhh. For 
other Bulbs see Catalogue. 

Bllene l»endnla oompaota, lorely pink or pure white, 
grows 3 in. high in cushions; grand for edgings: blooming 
profusely for months in spring, oompletely hiding the 
foliage; 26, la 6d.; 60, 2a 3d.; 100, 4a 
The CHtld Dust Plant.— The Yellow Alyssnm saxatile 
compactum is tl'e brightest spring plant in existence, pro¬ 
ducing a mass of yeUow in early spring; rery comnL^t, 
cushion habit; 4 inches high and 6 inches across. Very 
bushy plants for early b.oom, 12 for Is. 6d.; 23 for 2s. 6d.; 
or per 100, 8i. 

The January Flower, Winter Aoonltes.— Yellow 
■tar bloesoma 3 in. high; a harbinger of spring; planted In 
the Grass qnite a channlng effect; 12 for 6d.; 50, la 6d.; 
100, 28 6d. 

Sweet-eoented Yellow Anrlenlas, strong plants, 
6 for la 9d.; 12 for 3a Very uncommon and beauiiful. 

6 Larse-leaved VlrslBdan Creepere, very strong 
roots, for Ss 6d.; 3 for 2s. 'J he foliage turns blood-red in 
autumn, and is very handsome for covering wire roofs of 
fowl-hooses on the slant; gives a lovely appearaooa 
■werlastlnff Peas —Bright rose ooloor, beautiful peren¬ 
nial ollmber for soreena &c., and very useful for cutting. 
3 for 2a; 6 for Ss. 9d., very strong. 

The Favonrite Flower. — DOUBLE FRENCH 
PYRETHKUBIS, noble double Aster-like flowera embrac¬ 
ing every shade of crimson, carmine, blush-rose, and pure 
white. 12 planta to inolude the fine Mont Blanc, pure 
white, 4s., free; not named, 3i. 9d. All strong planta 
bloomed well this year, and will grow anywhere, and last 
for years. 

Coloured HanrneiiteB or Single Pyrethmma, 

very bright and showy hatdy plants; mixed shades of white, 
pink, rose, crimson. &c. 12 for 2a 4d.; finest varieties, 
named. 12 for 4a; 6 for 28. 3d. 

AUTUMN LIST GRATIS. 

All good PUmtSi Carriage Paid. 

JOHN R. FLOWER, 

Sea View Munsry. 


(Continued from previous column). 

NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT. 

Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa*. sky-blue flowent 
blooming same time as Rnowdropa Is. 8d. *, 50. 28. • 
ICO, 3a 6d. 

The Best Spring Plant for edging beds of Wallflowen. etc , ia 
the Intense Bine Forset-me-not ; very dwarf eariy 
bloomer; thouaaoda sold annually fur this purpose; SO for 
2s ; IGO, 4s. 

Bright Yellow Polyanthus, with orange eye, very 
handsome for spring bedding; very large flowers and 
trasses, 12 for Is. f^d.; 10} for Ifs. 

Mixed Polyanthus, our own superb strain, lovely 
ooloura make tbe prettiest of spring hods, all shades from 
pure whi'e to crimson; tery large upright flowera with 
large pips: cannot be surpassed; even bloom in the snow: 
13 for Is. 9d.; 100 for 8s. 6d. 

100 Prize Sweet WUllams. 4a 6d ; so for 2s. 3d 
These are a maraifloent variety, and a large bod is a grand 
sight worth seeing and dazzling to look upon, and contain 
deepest crimson to puie white. A'so double and Auricula¬ 
eyed. if well grown single flowers as laoge as a florin. 

Bed-hot Poker Flowers (Tritoma Uvaria) —A few of 
tfiese should be grown by all lovers of hardy plants; strong 
plan's to produce gorgeous scarlet and yellow pokers 3 ft 
high nezt season, 3 for 2s. 3i ; tf for 4s. 

A New Perennial. Verbaicum pannosum. toll, 
erect, sulphur-yellow spikes, ve y ornamental for back 
rows; require no R’ipi)ort; very uffecrivc; white woolly 
foliage, of attrac'.irc appearance; 6 for 2s.; 12 for Is. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT. 

The White Madonna Lillies.—Large, home-grown, 
tall White Qard n Lilies; large bulbs, fresh and plump, not 
dry, imported specimens; 6 for 2s.; 12 for 38 6d. These 

' beautiful wax flowrrs should be planted now, not in »ring, 
and will give fine dlsiilay next season; grand among Roses, 
also force well in pots in greenhouse. These are very supe¬ 
rior to cheap, imoorted bulbs. All carriaite paid. 

Pnre White Flowers for Greenhouse.-Freeeia 
alba, lovely sprays for cutting, very fragrant plant; 6 in a 
pot, bloom in December; 12 for Is.: 25 for Is. 6d: 50 for 
28. (id.; 100 for Ss. Will be appreciated when more known. 
Select^ blooming roots nnlv. 

Golden flpur DafTodllS for forcing, enormous flower, 
earliest to bloom, and forces well to come in eaily; la ge 
Single Golden yellow Trumpet, 4d. each; 34. dozen. 

A Lovely Hardy Border Plant is the SPiraoa fllipeik- 
dnls.—Double white flowers, very beautiful, height 6 in.; 
Fem-like foliage, evergreen, qnite an amateur’s pliut; 
stroi'g roots, 3 for Is 6d., free; 6 for 28. S(L Very uncommon. 

Sinsle Sunflowers (Perennial), rich golden-yellow, dark 
centre; the handsomest autumn and late summer-bloom¬ 
ing plant we have; very effective; height, 3 feet; msgidfi- 
nent for cutting in quantity : 6 for Is. bd.; 12 for 2 b 6a. 
The Giant Slnffle Challoe Flower DaffcNlK Sir 
Watkln, immense flowers, large petals, rich sulphur- 
yellow, long open cup, deep yellow, tii^d orange, magnifi¬ 
cent flowers for early spring; 6 f ir Is. 9(L; It for 3a 

i Lent Lilies.—The small Smgle Yellow Daffodil, extremely 
popular; 6d per dozen; 60, is. 6d.; 100, 3 b. 

Butter and Birars Daffodils* double yellow and 
orange, 3d. each; Is. per dozen. Orange Pheenix, white and 
orange, 3d. each; 2x. per dozen. Von Sion, large, early, 
double yellow, Is. dozen. Stella, largj, single, cream. Is. 
dozen. 

Sweet-scented Daffodil Leedsi. pure white and 
starry, cup lemon, charming for bouquet) or vases, Is. doz. 

TbA most lovely Single Tulip in existence is Colour Car¬ 
dinal* admired by everyone who has seen it growing 
hero; noh oricnson-scarlet, with a superb bloom of puiile 
shot: a real gem. and unique in colour; Is. per dozen; 7a 
10 >. Handsome for pot culture. 

Sinxle mixed and double mixed Tnlips, extra 

selected, Is doz m; 50, Aa .; 100, Gs. 

Parrot Tulips, large flowers of etrik-ngcolours, curiously 
marked, the flowers resembling the beak of a parrot; make 
a fine sj^ng bid; 12 for Is. sd . 25 for 29.; 50, Ss. 61.; 100, Be. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAHT. 

Mrs. SInkins White Pink* the finest border variety 
where a great quantity of bloom is required; far superior 
to Old Glove Pink; strong, biishy plants, 13, very large, 
28. 6d ; 8 for Ifl. 8d. 

Scarlet Windflowers.—Planted now bloom outdoors in 
February; bright scarlet Fem-like foliage; 12 for Is. 6d., free 

Sweet-scented Plants. — T.>avender, Rosemary, and 
Ladslove; 1 of e ach, strong and busby, for Is. 9d.; 6, Ss. 3d. 

A Marvellous White Pink Her Maiesty* far ahead 
of idl others; immense size, on stiff stalks; hxs received 
nine first-class certificates; for cuttings or wreaths indis¬ 
pensable, and for a mass of bloom in the flower garden 
grand; blooming perpetually through the summer; 6 strong 
plants, 2s. 3d : 12 for 4s. 

Doable White and Itonble Mauve Primroses, 

strong plants, soon be in bloom; bloom all winter potted; 
each floweraperfectlittlebutton-hole,likearosette ;6pliuits, 
2^ separate or mixed; perfectly hardy. 

18 Paddlnxtmi Pinikt 48.; 6 for 28.3d. A free blooming 
red Pink, with dark centre; a cai^tal companion to Mrs. 
Sinkins: strong roots. 

12 Winter-bloontinx Violets. 3s., in 4 kinds; or 8, in 

3 kinds, 2s. Strong crowns will be full of flower; Admiral 
Avellan, deep rosy-purple, ea'ly; Californian, immense size, 
very free; Oomte Brazzi, double white; and Ozar, veiy large 
and sweet. 

3 Ampelopsis Veltohi* 3 feet, very strong, for 3s. 6d. 
Self-clinging and turns crimson foliage in autumn; the most 
popular climber, and sold in great quantities. 

18 Giwd Exhibition Hyacinths* finest named and 
Ist-alzed bulbs for pots or glasses, 48.6d., extra selected, 6s.; 
24 kinds, iOs. 6d.; these are charg(}d much higher in other 
nurrerymen's lists. 

Now is the Time to Plant 
NEW BTBAWBERRY BEDS. 
Grand New Strawberry Royal Sovereiflrn. very 

ri^ bright scarlet; appaars varnished; large ia size: flesh 
^m ; comes in early; rich flaroar ; appears to do well any¬ 
where. This will bi tbe coml;M Strawberry for private gar¬ 
dens, market, or exhibition. Runnere, 50, 3s.: 100, 6s .car. 
paid, 'fbis variety is being planted by tens of thousands 
for market work, and is the best market Strawberry sent 
out in ihe Victorian Era. 

OATALOGXTES GRATIS. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Ad Good PlantCarriage Paid* 

JOHN H. FLOWHR. 
flea Vl«w NiunMiF. RATANT, MAMTfl. 


BARLOWS, THE ELITE NURSERIES, HE8WALL 

nUR STOCK OF “KLITE” BULBS u 

U specially grown for us by Continental Growers of the 
highest repute. We have bad practical experionoe in Bulb 
Oulture on the Continent, ana are personally acquainted 
with our growers. This places us in a position to offer you 
exceptionally choice Bulbe that rise superior to thoee 
ususJly offet^ Our pr.cei compare favourably with any in 
the Trade, and "ELITE” BULBS have a superiority of 
their own, unobtainable elsewhere. We offer of our stock to 
the reader. 

BdRMWS “ELITE” HYAGINTHS- 

White Roman, Is. dd. doz.; 9s. 6d. 100. 

Rose Italian, Is. 6d. doz.; 9s. 100. 

Beds.— Veronioa, 4d. each Honneur d'Leidsheridan, 
*d. Gertrude, 4d. Norma, 4d. Fabiola, 5d. 
Whites-— Mina, 5cl. Seraphlna, 4d. Baroness Van 
Thuyll, 5d. 

Blues.—Mario, 41. Pierreman, 41. 

Choice named, our selection, 4s. per doz. 

BARLOWS “ELITE ” TULIPS- 

Slnxles.— Belle Alliance, simrlet. 81. doz. ; 48. 100. 
Cottage Maid, white. 9d. doz.; 43.6d 103. Du i Van Thol. 
red and yellow, 6d. do^; Ss. fld. 100. Duohssi de 
Parma, orange, 6d. doz.; 31.6d. 100. Jooet Van Voridsl, 
carise, 8<l. dot.; 48.103. Keizerkroon, crimso'], 91. doz.; 
53. lOO. LaReine, white, 8(L doz.; 43.100. LTmmasulee, 
white, 51. doz.; Ss. 6d. 100, Potterbakker, wUteb 
lOd. doz ; Ss. dd. 103. Piinoees Marianne, white, 
M. doz.; 5i5. 100 Proaerphine, carmine, very fine. 
Is. doz.; ts. 100. Roiamine Hinkman, 9d. doz.; Ss. lOO. 
Yellow Prince, lOd. doz.; us. 103. 

DonhleS.— Tournsel, scarlet and yellow, lOd. doz.; 
5 m. 61. 100 La Candeur, white. 51. doz.; Ss. 6d. 100. 
Rex nibrum, red, is. doz. ;• 6s. 100. 

** E LITE ” CROCUS, in 4 colours, mixed. Is. 3d. 


Madame Mina (white, with violet), Goldsa YeUow, 
Is. 9d. per 100, named. 

**ELITE” IRIS- 

Englisb, selected colours, mixed, 2s. 6(L per 100. 
Hispaoica, blue, Is. 3d. per 100. 

B4RL0WS **ELITB^ARClSSUfl (Polyanthus)- 
Urandiflira, PapST White* 9d. doz.; 5s. 6(L 103. 

T'Mus albuH, white. lOd. doz.; 6s 100. 

Constantinople, yellow, 9d. doz.; 5s. 6d. 100. 

Soliel d’Or, yeUow, Is. do/..; 7s. 6d. 100. 

Fine mixed own grown Narciseui, all sorts, Is. p»r 100. 
CAMPERNTELLE JONQUILS* yellow. 2s. 6d. per 100 
ALLIUM NEAPOLITAffUM* 61. doz.; 2s. 6d. 100. 
AU in exi>ra fine condition. 

Orders over 5s. oarrisffe paid for part* 
FREE.— The sender of tbe first lUs. Cash Order ppeoed 
each morning will receive one of We.t’s Patent Nloktl Flower 
Holders, free, lady's or gentleman's. 

Your enquiries and orders shall have onr car /al attention. 

B-A. RX. O "Wfll, 

The Elite Nupserles* HESWALL (Cheshire). 


RAINS’ Royal Hyacinths 

RAINS’ Royal Hyacinths 
RAINS’ Royal Hyacinths 
RAINS’ Noted Bulbs 
Take FIRST PRIZES whenever shoum. 

RAINS’ Noted Bulbs 

Are known all over the Kingdom for 

ECONOMY and EXCELLENCE. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS, guaranteed let size, 9/6 per 100. 

OATALOQUE8 POST FREE. 

We mpply one quality only, THE BEST. 

MICHAEL RAINS & CO. 

BULB GROWERS k SEED MERCHANTS* 

34, Mansell St., Aldg^ate, London, E.C. 

EeTABLISHKD 1836. 


CARNATIONS 

AND PICOTEES. 

YeUow Gronnde* SeUA and Fanoies. 

Emprem EoMnie, Seagull, Mrs. Douglas, Miss A. Campbell* 
Unole Tom, Snowdon, Florrle Henwood. Hayes' Scarlet. 
Lada% Sweet Brier, Nabob, Cardinal Wolsey, Felitdiy, Mra. 
B. Hambro, Voltaire* Favourite, Corunna, Germania. 
Duchess of Fife, Mrs. A. Tate, Abigail. The Hunter, Pride 
of the Garden, Orriflamme, Reynolds Hole, Mrs. Muir. 
Hebe, Mephisto, Nox, Sadek, ao. Any 12, in 13 varieties* 
5 b. ; in pelrs, 9 b. Any 6, m 6 varieUes, 3 b. My seleoiioo, 4a. 
per doz.,; in pairs, 7s. Free for cash, in strong, weU-rooted 
layers, warranted true. Lists free. 

LINDOP, LONCPOHT. STAFFS. 
LOVELY VIOLETS. 

GREAT SPECIALITY. 

MARIE LOUISE, grandest double blue* splendid for 
winter picking, good strong plants, Is. 6d. per damn; extra 
fine plants for forcing, 2s. 6d. dozen. Prices for quantitiee 
and other kinds on application. 

TOWNSEND BROTHERS, 

TBS NURSERIES* BLOXHAM. OXON. 

H/fATCHLESS JACKMANI CLEMATIS, 

from single pote, Is. eaoli; 2. la 9d.; or 3 for te. Cd. 
Aapelopslt Veltohi. trae. Syrs-, 0, tea Is. M. i ^ 6d. 4 m. : 
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HYBRID TEA ROSES. 

No one twenty yearg ago would have ventured 
to predict raoh a remarkable popularity aa the 
above tribe poateeeee at the present day, nor 
have dreamt that the mingling of the Teas and 
Hybrid Perpetuala wonld have yielded anoh a 
glorioos harvest. Bat the fact remaiuB, and 
every aeaaon brings these beautiful hybrids into 
msktoT prominence. It matters little to the 
lover of garden Roaee whether the Hybrid Teas 
are olasera separate at exhibitions or with the 
H.P.’s. Suffice it that such charming kinds 
exist. It is commonly admitted that La France 
was the first Hybrid Tea, and it is very remark¬ 
able that such a grand Rose should be raised 
without the aid of artificial hybridisation. That 
it is a hybrid is, I think, abundantly clear. 
There is much of the China in this lovely Rose, 
but M. Gnillot was entirely ignorant of its 
origin. If sneh a Rose could Ito obtained by 
chance, one cannot help thinking that the 
French raisers, with their glorious climate so 
well adapted to seeding Rosds have allowed 
golden opportnnities to pass, when they might 
have obtained by artificial aid many striking 
novelties that would have equalled, if nob sur¬ 
passed, the accomplished efforts of our own 
oonntrymen. It is cheering to know that 
Mono. Pemet-Duoher is working in this direc¬ 
tion, and the results attending his endeavours 
have been sc far entirely satisfactory. The 
production of such beauties as Caroline Tes- 
tout, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Marquise Litta, 
and others go far to prove this statement. La 
France was introdnoed in 1867, and we had to 
wait seven years ere Captain Christy and 
Cheshnnt Hybrid appeared. The former is as 
popular to-day as it was twenty years ago, bnt 
the latter, although a useful Rose, is heavily 
handicapp^ by the dull colour of its expanded 
blossoms. Another four years elapsed before 
Mme. Alexandre Bernaix appeared. This was 
a good Rose, if somewhat flat. The next year 
(1878) witnessed the introduction of Mr. 
Bennett’s seedlings. These were a very dis¬ 
appointing lot, but their introduction was soon 
to be atoned for by the magnificent varieties 
that followed from the same souroe. Reine 
Marie Henriette was also of the same year. 
The year 188*2 gave us one of the best decora¬ 
tive Roeea we possess—namely, Camoens, also 
L^y Mary Fitzwilliam, a variety that has 
laid the foundation for so many later novelties. 
Another Rose of the same kind. Countess of 
Pembroke, is not to be despised, and is far 
superior to many that we have recently seen 
obtaining gold medals. The next year (188.8) 
gave 08 (iraoe Darling. It is a charming Rose, 
BO strong in growth, as hardy as a gallioa 
variety, and delightful in colouring, but some¬ 
how when cat the beautiful tints quickly fade. 
The following year wo were given Gloire 
Lyonnaise, and in spite of many rivals it 
remains the best lemon-white variety for garden 
decoration. Waltham Climbers No. 1 and No. 
3 followed in 1885. The former is still the 
brightest crimson climbing Rose, possessing 


beauty of form and vigorous nowth, and the 
latter a darker shade, with lovely recurved 
petals and deliciously scented. This year also 
produced the marvellons Her Majesty. For the 
exhibitors it remains a standard variety, but 
the flowers are generally considered too coarse 
for garden or room decoration. 

Visoountees Folkestone, which 1 have heard 
described by some as the most loveW of all 
Roses, was first seen in 1886, W. F. J^nnett, 
one of the sweetest of Roses, and Mme. Joseph 
Deebois, together with the glorious rampant 
Rose Olga de Wurtemburg, were given to the 
public the same year. Mme. Germaine Caillot, 
which now and then is seen in most beautiful 
condition, was the outoome of the jear 1887, as 
also was The Meteor, which I believe was given 
away by Mr. Bennett, so little did he value it. 
A grower in America, however, has a far dif¬ 
ferent opinion of it, for he declared quite recently 
that all oDher Roses might go so long as he was 
allowed to retain The Meteor as a crimson 
forcing variety. The Puritan was another Rose 
of the same year; it had, however, a very short 
existence; but another variety, Bardou Job, is 
still looked n^n as one of the most beautiful 
of semi-double flowers. Duchess of Albany 
appeared in 1888, and the lapse of ten years has 
not diminished its popularity. la the forcing- 
house one would take it for a crimson vaiieiy, 
so very intense in colour are its fragrant blos¬ 
soms. Comte Henri Rignon and Souvenir de 
Wootton were introduced this same year. The 
former is of stumpy growth but highly decora¬ 
tive, being a perfect sheet of bloom when fully 
out, bnt the fatter is too dull in colour to be 
considered worth a place, although it is remark¬ 
ably free. In the year 1889 we had White Lady; 
magnificent in the highest degree are its blos¬ 
soms, and this season has seen it in wondrous 
splendour. The white La France, a real beauty 
and so grandly decorative, also La France de 
’89, a fine Rose, which has undoubtedly suffered 
from its ridiculous name, were also introduc¬ 
tions of 1889. The next year (1890) will long 
be remembered for one of the most beautiful 
Roses of any year ever sent out. I refer to 
Caroline Testont, I question if any Rose has 
obtained such unstinted praise as this variety. 
The raiser, Mons. Pemet-Ducher, gave us the 
same year the long-budded Gostave Regis, and 
other fine continental varieties were Marquise 
de Salisbury and Triomphe de Fernet p^re. 
Pink Rover, a fragrant pink climber, and 
Danmark must also be included among this 
same year’s productions. The year 1891 was 
also remarkable, and this time onr German 
neigh^nra scored heavily with the introduction 
of !^iserin Angusta Victoria, a variety of equal 
individnality as Caroline Testont. The pretty 
Mme. Pernet-Daoher, the grand decorative 
Grand Duo de Luxembourg, the very distinct 
La Fraioheur, together with lesser lights, 
such as Mme. Joseph Bonnaire, Baronne G. de 
Noirmont, Progress, and Augustine Halem, were 
also introdnoed in 1891. The next year nothing 
very remarkable appeared. Lady Henry Gros- 
venor was of this year, but it is a Rose better 
adapted for indoor than outdoor oultnre. Mar- j 
qnise Litta was, perhaps, the best of 1893. It 
certainly is a lovdy Roin and of a most pleasing I 


shade of colour. Germaine Troohon will yet 
make ita way, for it is a good grower, with 
bronzy-yellow flowers, and Mme. Jules Finger is 
a very double white seedling from Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam. Hippolyte Barrean, although not 
very remarkable in colour, has the free-flower¬ 
ing propensity of the tribe, and Princess May is 
a delightfully fragrant climbi ng Rose with the 
most perfect globular-formed fl wers I know, and 
Mme. Joseph Combet would be grand if its 
flowers expanded better. I th ink the palm for 
real beauties must be awarded t o the year 1895. 
What a grand array ! Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Souvenir da President Carnot, 
Souvenir de Mme. Eugene Verdier, Charlotte 
Gillemot, Clara Watson, Prinoess Bonnie, Rosa- 
mane AUx Hugier, and Josephine Marot are 
Roses of the greatest exoeUenoe. The following 
year was not quite so prodnotive, but two first 
class novelties apx>earM—Antoine Rivoire and 
Beauts Lyonnaise. The former fully sustains 
the good opinion formed of it upon its introduc¬ 
tion. It marks a distinct break in Roses, as it 
has Camellia-like form, which is very welcome, 
if only on account of the novelty. Other good 
kinds of this year were Helena Cambier, 
Marjorie, Souvenir d’Auguste Mestral, Alice 
Furon, and Rosette de la Legion d’Honnenr, a 
charming eemi-olimber, every long shoot 
flowering at the points and producing Iho 
sweetest formed buds imaginable. Of the pro- 
duotions of 1897 1 must speak with more receive, 
but I have seen sufficient of Madame Cadean- 
Ramey and Mme. Jules Grolez to satisfy myself 
that they have a great future before them. Fer¬ 
dinand Jamin is wod, bat does not surpass Mme. 
A. Chatenay. l^rdinand Batel has a glorious 
orange shading. Countess of Caledon I cannot 
say mnoh for; it lacks brightness of colour. 
Margaret Appert will, 1 believe, be in mnoh 
request; so also will Gruss an Teplilz for its 
very vivid cinnabar-scarlet colonr. Ethel 
Richardson appears a very poor grower, and we 
certainly do not want any retrogression. Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam is bad enough, and 1 think 
this matter of growth should be seriously con¬ 
sidered before lannohing upon the world Roses 
of inferior constitution, be they ever so taking 
in colour or flower. 

01 the novelties of 1898, the gem is oeitainly 
Aurora. The grand plants which seonred the 
award of merit at the Temple show were cuflS- 
oient evidence that this Rose has come to stay. 
The flowers are very large, beautifnlly formed, 
and of exquisite soft pink shade, and in addition 
to this have a very pronounced fragrance. M. 
Pernet-Dneher, to whom we tnm forgoodHybrid 
Teas, has sent ns this year I’lnnocence, Mme. 
Eugene Boullet, and Violoniste Emila Lexeque, 
and as they have all three obtained gold medals 
in France, they must be varieties of no mean 
merit. Tennyson is very doable and ideal in 
form, with the fine-pointed outer peta'e of 
Mar^ohal ISiel. Bessie Brown has been well 
shown, and altogether I think our home raisers 
are well to the front. We have room for all 
these lovely Hoses, and if some rich crimsons 
and maroons are produced, say the colour of 
Louis Van Hontte, with the habit and fi eedom 
of flower ing of Visoountess Folkestone, they 
would reoeivo a warm welcome. P. 
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Twelve etendard Roeee for small 

mrden {Novice ).—Taking into conaiderauion 
MO olayev nature of your soil and also the dia- 
triot of North London, we can confidently 
recommend the following dozen well-prov^ 
varieties for growing in standard form : Gloire 
de Dijon, General Jacqueminot, John Hopper, 
Ulrich Brunner, La France, Mrs. John Laing, 
Marie Van Houtte, Charles Lefebvre, Dupuy 
Jamain, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Dr. Anary, 
VisoountesR Folkestone. These are all first- 
rate Roses for the garden. As you require some 
bushes also, you could not do better than repeat 
thesame, adding, if not enough variety: Caroline 
Testout, Marie Finger, Helen Keller, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, l^noe Arthur, and Boule de 
Neige. 

Some good Tea Roses (Hcdmakcr).— 
Presuming you require bush plants, the under¬ 
mentioned dozen kinds would give you a splen¬ 
did selection of colour, combined with v^our of 
srowth: Mme. Lambard, Marie Van Houtte, 
Anna Ollivier, Mme. Charles, Dr. Grill, 
G. Nabonnand, Hon. E. Gifford, Mme. Hoate, 
Maman Cochet, Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Papa (rentier. 
These are purely Tea varieties and two of each 
would be none too many of such lonely kinds. 
There are among the Hybrid Teas some really 
excellent garden Roses, such as Viscountess 
Folkestone, Mme. Jules Grolez, Camoens, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, and Mme. Pernet- 
puoher, which for all practical purposes are 
Teas and that blend admirably with pure 

Rose Dandae Rambler and the Gar¬ 
land {Merlin ).—The first-named you would 
find in the catalogue of any good grower under 
the class of "Ayrshire” or R. arvensis, and the 
Garland is generally described as a Hybrid Musk. 
Both are excellent ramblers. Growing a Rose- 
plant as " a fountain ” we should take to mean a 
weeping Rose—that is, a climbing kind budded 
upon a 6-feet to 8-feet hedge Brier, and its 
growth droops down fountain-Uke. Such Rose- 
trees are splendid features in a good-sized 
garden. We think 6 feet 2 inches quite low 
enough for a pergola. 

Climbing Rose not flowering 

(3f. G. ./oties).—The growths you send, taken 
from a plant imported from Austria, are 
undoubtedly those of Fortune’s Yellow, a Rose 
which bears out your description as being in 
colour something between W. A. Richardson 
and LTdeal. It is not a great success outdoors 
in this country, but under glass, where its 
growths become so well ripened, it flowers 
grandly if left unpruned. Your fine plant upon 
a west wall would repay the erection of a glass 
coping over it, which would tend to ripen the 
wood better. Do not prune the growths at all, 
but any very old or crowded shoots are best cut 
clean out. By spreading those retained in a 
palmate style you would still further induce it 
to blossom. After such a summer as we have 
had this plant should flower well next year. 
As regards Ampelopsis Veitchi failing to grow 
upon your western porch, we shoula say it is 
more a question of soil than aspect. As the 
soil is so light remove this to a depth of 3 feet 
or 4 feet, and replace with some good compost 
of a loamy nature, but do not pUnt until the 
spring. 

DacheBse d’Auerstadt (John WhiUhrad).^ 
This is rather a ahy-blooininfc yellow Rose. It gfrowe most 
hixoriaDtlj, bat it should be very eparaely pruned. We 
have found it to blossom beet groirn as a standard.—E. 

Roses for south-east border {E, M. S). 

—Some of the cheapest Roses are also some of 
the best. For your border, situated as you are 
in Hampshire, we should advise you to plant 
the Hybrid Perpstuals and the hturdiest of the 
Hybrid Tea groups, such as the following: 
Ulrich Bmnuer, Mrs. J. Laing, John H^per, 
General Jacqueminot, Jules hurgottin, Victor 
Verdier, Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain, 
Boule de Neige, Caroline Testout, Grace 
Darling, and viscountess Folkestone. Dig¬ 
ging the border deeply and working in some 
wood-ashes, road-grit, or burnt earth with the 
olayep soil, would have the effect of ounsider- 
ably improving it. The 5-foot fence at back of 
bnraer could Ito quickly covered with Roses of 
the robust t^me, such as Charles Lawson, Juno, 
W. A. Rionardson, Longworth Rambler, 
Fellenberg, Annoaa, Gloire de Maigottin, 
Aimee Vinert, and the common Monthly Rose. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Oouaervatory.— To keep a conservatory 
gay with blossoms all through the winter, there 
must be a good supply of material suitable for 
forcing. A good deal may be done with bulbs, 
and the earliest of these will now be potted and 
making roots plunged in Cocoa-fibre or ashes or 
burnt earth. Paper-white Narcissi and Roman 
Hyacinths are progressing, and with a little 

f entle forcing will soon be in bloom. Double 
laffd. force easily, and if started in time may be 
had early in the year. But lovely though bulbs 
and Lilies of the Valley are for a large house, 
something of larger growth is required, and it 
is here where such things as Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Lilacs, Deutzias, Weigelas, Spirreas, 
and other hardy flowering shrubs prove so 
useful. They must have had some previous 
preparation, and be well budded, and for the 
present may be plunged outside. Standard 
Roses are not often grown in pots, but they are 
exceedingly useful when well bloomed to stand 
among dwarfer things, where most of the stems 
can be hidden. In many gardens a few standard 
Roses are budded annually, and if a dozen or 
two are potted up, and afterwards plunged out¬ 
side in a bed of leaves where there is just a 
little fermentation, root action will begin at once, 
and bv Christmas they may be forced gently 
into bloom, and as the buas expand they may 
be taken to the conservatory. Roses already 
in pots should have what pruning is required, 
and be repotted or top-dreesed as may be neces¬ 
sary, if not already done, and placed in a cold 
house ready for forcing later. Up till Christ¬ 
mas there will be plenty of Chrysanthemums, 
and it is then that there will be a dearth of 
blossoms, unless the materials for forcing are 
got together now. Solomon’s Seal, Dielytra 
apectabilis, and herbaceous Spirmas are forced 
now in large numbers for flowering from March 
onwards, and these, of course, should be potted 
and sheltered in some way till required for 
forcing. The remainder of the summer-flower¬ 
ing climbers should be pruned to let in all the 
light possible. A night temperature of 50 dem 
with a crack of air on the ridge will be suitable 
now. 

Stove. —^This house will be very bright now 
with both foliage and flowers. Among th4 
latter Poinsettias, Euphorbias, Begonias, Euch- 
aris Lilies, and Garaenias will be prominent. 
There may yet be a few stray blooms on Alla- 
mandas trained under the roof, but these 
summer-flowering things should be encouraged 
to go to rest by giving less water. Jasminum 
gracillimum is nearly always in flower and is 
very useful for cutting when something sweet 
and choice is wanted. Euphorbia jacquioiceflora 
is a splendid thing when planted out in a light 
position and encouraged to grow freely during 
the summer. It is often a poor straggling 
thing in a pot, but planted out it is a mass of long 
scarlet wreaths. Less water will be required 
now, and no shade will be wanted till the days 
lengthen next year, except it may be cuttings 
of newly-potted-off stuff, and a sheet or two of 
paper will suffice. Night temperature 65 degs. 
to 68 degs., or a few degrees higher on very 
cold nights. Very hot pipes are always 
injurious. 

Pines. — If the plunging-beds have not been 
renewed, no time should be lost now in taming 
them over and adding fresh materials. No one 
altogether depends upon tan beds now; the 
bottom-heat is usually supplied by hot-water- 
pipes, as this keeps the roots in an equable 
temperature, and the growth is steady. The 
Bla^ Jamaica is one of the best winter Pines. 
The fruiting'house will require a night tempera¬ 
ture of 65 degs. to 70 degs. The syringe should 
be laid aside when the plants are in flower, 
and also when the fruits are ripening, and the 
watering must be done by a careful hand, 
liquid-manure being given to plants swelling 
fruit. Successions may be kept in a slightly 
lower temperature. Pines require less ventila¬ 
tion than other fruits in winter forcing, but on 
hot sunny days, even in winter, a little air 
should be given when the thermometer rises 
above 80 degs., but a dewing over with the 
syringe and early closing is necessary. 

* in cold or northern districts the operations referred, 
townder **Oardsn Work'* may he dons from ten days to a 
fori^kt Uder than is here indiea/ted^ vUk eqmUy good 
results. 


Pot-Vlnes.— The strong, well-ripened canes 
of Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling intended 
for early forcing will have been pruned to the 
right length, according to strength, and have 
received the necessary top-dressing of patent 
silicate or some other manure, and be waiting 
in a cold-house for the season to begin forcing. 
This will depend upon when the Grapes are 
required. I believe in giving them all the rest 
possible, and then push them on rapidly with 
the increasing daylight. 

Window grardeninff*— Some day, when 
the electric light comes into general use in 
bouses, there will be less difficulty in keeping 
flowering plants in winter. The only plants 
that appear to thrive in a gas-heated atmos¬ 
phere are Aspidistras and Palms. These, if 
sponged frequently, can be kept in good con¬ 
dition for a lon^ time. Primulsis and Cyclamen 
must have a light position, and be watered 
carefully. Ferns also must be kept reasonably 
moist, but no plant requires so much water now 
as in summer. 

Outdoor garden.— Some of the hardy 
Heaths are very effective as edgings to Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and other shrubs when planted in 
masses, and they have a charming effect when 
naturalised in masses of considerable size in 
the wild sarden. They succeed very weU in 
light san<^ loam. Winter Aconites should be 
planted thickly in broad masses on shelving 
banks partially sheltered by trees or shrubs. 
Snowdrops in variety should be in every comer 
on the lawn and in the shrubbery, stretching 
out into broad masses in suitable spots. 
Clematis Flammula should be planted in every 
garden, and not trained too rigidly. It is very 
sweet and effective just now. The Tamarix, 
when permitted to develop, makes a charming, 
feathery group on the lawn, and is just now 
flowering freely. It is os easily propagated 
from cuttings as the common Privet. I am 
reminded that the Golden Privet makes a very 
useful massing golden shrub for warm soils, but 
should be pruned every spring to insure a crop 
of young, golden shoots. I have given up 
planting toe Japanese Cypresses (Retinosporas), 
as they fail to grow freely, though they have a 
lovely tint of gold and various tints of green 
south of London ; but the Lawson Cypress and 
its varieties do well everywhere. Now that there 
hM been rain enough to moisten the ground, 
evergreen trees and shrubs may be moved. 
There is always work of this kind to ^ done if 
justice is to be done to the best specimens. 

Fruit garden.— Now that most of the 
fruit has been gathered in, the conclusion arrived 
at, in many districts, will be that the crop has 
been better than was at one time expected. It 
requires a good deal of resolution to sacrifice oldl 
trees, especially those which have done good 
work in the past; but there comes a time when 
the old must give place to the new, especially if 
profit is aimed at, and as all planting should, if 
possible, be done before Christmas, get the old 
trees cleared away at once, and the sites pre¬ 
pared for the young trees. Where fruit grow¬ 
ing is carried on, even on a moderate scale, there 
should be a moderate patch somewhere, and 
young trees in training to fill vacancies. Many 
trees are left longer than they would be, because 
a blank on wall or fruit border is objectionable, 
but if young trees were always coming on the 
blank would soon be filled, and there would be 
very little loss of crop. Those who have failed 
to plant their usual annual breadth of Straw¬ 
berries may get the land manured and prepared 
during winter and set out the plants in March. 
The manure may be fresh from the yard if it is 
used before Christmas. There is always a 
certain amount of waste when manure is allowed 
to become decomposed and exposed to the 
weather. I have heard of several kinds of 
Strawberries failing daring the past verjr dry 
season, but Sir J. raxton nas acquitted itself 
well. 

Vegetable garden.— OarroU and Beet 
shoula be taken up and stored now or shortly. 
Parsnips and Salufy will keep best in the 
grouud for the present. We may soon have 
frost severe enough to injure Cauliflowers 
turning in. For the present they may be saved 
by tying the surrounding leaves close over the 
hearts. If there are pits or frames at liberty, a 
part of the stock should be lifted with balls and 
planted therein. Lettuces which are full 
grown or nearly so, if exposed to sharp frost. 
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soon decay ; but if the plants are tied up when 
the leaves are dry they can be easily protected, 
and there is no better protection than dry Oak- 
leaves, with a mat over them to keep the leaves 
from blowing about. There will, of course, 
now bo a supply of Lettuces and Endive under 
glass to provide for emergencies. It is quite 
possible to have forced Asparagus by the end of 
November, and I remember having a dish 
some years ago on Lord Mayor’s Day. It is 
only a question of having a good stock of 
strong roots four years old which have never 
been cut from. Young shoots, if strong and 
the stems out down early, start much sooner 
than older ones. Vacant land should be 
trenched. E. Hobday. 

THB OOMINQ WBBK’S WORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary, 

October 2Srd. —Potted up the last of the Car¬ 
nations and Piootees. We always keep some in 
pots or pans through the winter. These are 
usually the last of the layers and any which are 
not well rooted. Took up Begonias from beds 
and packed on floor of late Peach-house. They 
always keep well in this way. The frost is only 
just kept out of house and they break away 
strongly in spring. Wo are still busy planting 
bulbs and spring flowers in beds as they are 
cleared of the bedding plants. 


October 27th. —Gathered the last of the late 
Apples and Pears. Cut and bottled the remaining 
bunches of Grapes hanging in the second Ham¬ 
burgh-house. Wo must fill up with late- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, chiefly Princess 
Victoria and Lincolns. These will be in good 
condition at Christmas and later. Shifted 
herbaceous Calceolarias into 5-inch pots. Laid 
down part of the late Broccoli with heads to the 
north. 

Oefoher S8fh. —Potted Lily of the Valiev and 
Solomon’s Seal. Transplant^ evergreen shrubs. 
Pat in cuttings of various trees and shrubs, 
including a lot of Brier and Manettis, to form 
stocks. Lifted the roots of several fruit-trees 
on walls that were making wood rather freely. 
Sowed Mustard and Cress in a frame. Took 
up Gladiolus corms. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

PRIMULA SIEBOLDI AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

This class of Primula has been greatly im¬ 
proved of late years, but there is danger in 
hybridists getting too many pale forms, washy 
tints which may have a certain delicacy and 
refinement, but are not very beautiful when 
compared to the fine deeply coloured self forms. 
Good varieties are grandidora, the flowers suf 



Primula Sieboldi. From a photograph sent by Mrs. SUfford-Weldeck, Enfleld. 


Octol}er t/fth, — Filled window-boxes with 
various winter and spring - flowering plants. 
Early-flowering Chrysanthemums now in flower 
ia pots will be used m one set of boxes, yellow 
Wallflowers and Forget-me-nots in others. 
Tulips and Crocus in others, and so on, each set 
being differently arranged. In some cEiees small 
shruM are used with early-flowering bulbs 
intermixed. Violets in frames are freely venti¬ 
lated. Tied up Lettuces and Endives and 
moved to cold-frame. 

October 85th. —Moved a lot of early potted 
bulbs from plunging bed to greenhouse, where 
a little warmth is used. We have housed very 
nearly all tender plants, and made them safe 
for the winter. The Dahlias are still in flower, 
being only browned a little by the frost, 
but they will soon be out down and the roots 
lifted now. The roots of Salvia patens have 
been lifted and packed in sand. We want a 
lot out next year. 

Ocloiber S6th. —Took up Carrots and Beetroot, 
and stored a part in sand in root-shed, and the 
remainder are covered with straw and earth out¬ 
side. Lifted a lot of Veitch’s Autumn Cauli¬ 
flowers with balls and planted in a deep frame. 
We have a large bed of Veitch’s Self-protecting 
Autumn Broccoli. For the present these are 
safe, but they will be watched and planted in 
cold-house before severe frost conies. 


fused with delicate lilac; alba, pure white, a 
lovely flower; Obelisque, rose; and Elys^e, 
rich purple-violet. Very charming also are 
Maiden’s Blush, a beautifully fringed flower, 
white, the outer surface of the flower rose, and 
Mrs. H. J. Jones is another kind of merit. The 
flowers are fringed, and white, tinted with soft 
rose, whilst such kinds as alba magnifica, white, 
conspicuously fringed; Mrs. Ryder, blush : 
Ruby Queen, rich ruby colour ; and Charming 
Bride, blush, finely fringed, are a few only of 
this distinct class that deserve to be grown well. 
The later varieties are distinguished not only 
by a greater range of colour in the flowers, but 
they are produced on sturdy footstalks, and the 
habit of the plants is remarkably compact. 
They are delightful to grow in greenhouses, and 
require no heat, this being in fact positively 
injurious, the flowers produced being limp and 
wanting in robustness. Therefore those who do 
n )t possess a heated structure may have them, 
and nothing is brighter at this season of the 
year than a good selection of well-defined 
colours. Bold clumps on the rock-garden also 
may be planted, and such a variety as Laciniata 
rubra would give welcome colour, far better 
than the paler tones, which require the protec¬ 
tion of glass to develop their true character. 


CH RY8ANTH E M U MS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS AFFECTED 
WITH LEAF-RUST. 

(In reply to “ R. O. L.” and “ James.”) 
Wk are constantly in receipt of leaves, from 
readers of Gardening, affected with leaf-rust. 
It is only within the last two years or so that 
this rust has been noticed, and so rapidly has 
the disease spread that its ill effects are now 
experienced in gardens in all parte of the United 
Kingdom. While trade powers and others 
have in the past disregarded the warnings of 
those competent to judge of its serious character, 
the disease has continued to spread until there 
is now a risk of even the careful grower having 
his plants affected. Both of the boxes in the 
present case contained leaves showing the fun¬ 
gus in different stages of development. If the 
plants are to be of any value this season, pick 
off the affected leaves and burn them, or, at 
least, those badly infested. Isolate affected 
plants, as one leaf covered with spores of the 
fungus will very soon affect a whole collection. 
It seems that the fungus originates in the tissue 
of the leaf, and is usually seen on the underside, 
but there are many instances in which the 
pustules appear on the upper surface also. 

The conference inaugurated by the National 
Chrysanthemum Society last year brought out 
many important particulars respecting the 
peculiarities of the fungus. The plants were in 
a condition to become impregnated, owing to 
the high culture to which they had for years 
been subjected, and to overcrowding also the 
disease may be attributed. At a later season 
the winter spore is developed, but this, unlike 
its summer rival, lays dormant until the follow¬ 
ing spring, when, with the approach of warmer 
weather, this produces mycelium or spawn of 
the fungus. This in turn bears uredo spores, 
and so the evil is perpetuated. Mr. Massie says 
when the disease is first seen the affected plants 
should be isolated, and the remainder sprayed, 
not syringed, with sulphide of potassium. The 
best instrument is a spraying one, which, as it 
were, dews over the foliage of the plants. The 
mixture is made by dissolving ^ cz of sulphide 
of potassium in a gallon of clear water, ana this 
may be repeated at intervals of a week or less, 
until the disease is eradicated. Bordeaux-mix- 
ture and the patent preparation, Kill-m-Ri^ht, 
have each supporters, but the preparation hist 
suggested is most likely to give the best results. 
When the fiowering season is over the plants 
should be cut down, and every particle of stem 
and foliage burnt. There is always a tendency 
to throw such refuse as diseased leaves, etc., on 
to the rubbish-hea^ and this assists in spread¬ 
ing the disease. Too much emphasis cannot 
well be laid upon the importance of absolutely 
bmming all trace of the fungus. If it be in¬ 
tended to propagate from the affected plants, 
spray them every few weeks—never longer 
than a three weeks’ interval — with the sul¬ 
phide of potassium mixture, as in this way the 
spawn of the fungus is prevented from develop¬ 
ing, and the prospects of stamping out the 
** rust ” more likely to be realised. In accept¬ 
ing stock from friends the disease is often taken 
from one collection to another, and therefore 
one must ascertain as to their condition. 


ChryBanthemoms — lifting: plants 
from the open border (/Jc^mw^r).—Unless 
your plants are early-flowering varieties, lift 
and place them in your conservatory afterwards. 
Elarly Chrysanthemums, as a rule, flower in pro¬ 
fusion during September and October, and con¬ 
tinue to do so until severe frosts are experienced. 
If seasonable weather prevails, however, plants 
are often crippled before the close of September, 
and if the plants in bud are November, or what 
are termed mid-season vaiieties, the prospects 
of a bright display are remote indeed. We 
assume your plants belong to the November 
flowering section, and in order to ensure the 
buds developing useful flowers lift each one and 
place them in large pots or boxes. To do this 
successfully you must lift each plant with a 
large ball of earth adhering to the roots, and the 
different receptacles should be of suffioient size 
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—r____ ** to accommodate the whole of the soil and roots 

moderately sunny spot and a fairly rich soil will comfortably. Crock each pot and box so that 
grow the plsmts well, and the stock may be superfluous water may be carried off. Fill up 
readily increased by division of the roots. all round the roots with soil, and then give each 
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plant a thorough soaking with clear water. 
Should the weatner be rather warm shade the 
plants for a few days, by which time they should 
give evidence of recovering from the effects of 
the potting up. After the plants show signs of 
getting established ventilate the conservatory 
or greenhouse freely ; at least, when the weather 
ii favourable. In dull, foggy weather less air 
should be admitted to the glass structure, and 
if this is fitted with hot-water pipes these should 
be slightly warmed to dispel excessive moisture. 
Where the buds are too thickly clustered 
together remove a few of the weakly ones. 
—E. fi. 

Ohryeanthemums flowering: In 
unaultable glass house (J. limit) — 
\'on are in a discouraging position after having 
done well with your pUnts throughout the 
growing season until the present time. 
Although the position of your conservatory 
may no doubt be right due south, unfortu¬ 
nately it is overshadowed by the adjoining 
house, and also by the growth of four Vines. 
Added to these facte, you also state the roof is 
glazed with ribbed glass, this being quite 
sufficient to interfere with the growth of plants 
below. Whilst Ferns, cool Orchids, and kin¬ 


should flower your Chrysanthemums success¬ 
fully. In the event of no frame-lights being 
available, oiled canvas or any other substance 
capable of carrying cff rain-water should be 
fixed to a roller and run over supports to make a 
temporary roof. Such an arrangement is very 
convenient, as by its use the plants may be 
exposed to more natural conditions when the 
weather is fine. The material on suitable days 
may be rolled up and lowered again during the 
late afternoon. If the weather is rather moist, 
or severe frosts threaten, a lamp placed inside 
this temporary structure will assist in the 
development of the flowers. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE STARWORTS. 

Thr perennial Asters or Sbarworts are amongst 
the most beautiful of autumn flowers, free and 
vigorous in growth, and varied in colour, some 
white, others lilac, and a few deep purple. It 
must be remembered that this Aster is entirely 
distinct from the annual Aster so-called of China 
(Callistephus sinensis). When the greater part 
of our autumn flowers begin to show the sere 



Aster hori/ontalis. From a photojtraph fent b}’ Mr A. Grenfell, C-iorea, Henley-on •Th.'unes. 


dred subjects would no doubt thrive under the 
conditions just mentioned, we fear it would only 
be courting failure to attempt to house your 
plants in a structure of the kind. Naturally, 
growth would become drawn and leggy, and the 
blooms puny and unsatisfactory, more especially 
if heat was applied during damp and dull weather. 
We can quite uuderstaud that under these con¬ 
ditions list season most of the plants “developed 
mildew, lost their leaves became drawn, and 
flowered inditlirently ” Uuless you are pre¬ 
pared to re-glazi your conservatory roof with 
clear glass, and encourage an early crop of 
(trapes, so that the leaves fall early in the 
autumn, yon had better not grow Chrysanthe¬ 
mums in this structure. You will only repeat 
1 ist season’s failure, when by a little skill and 
expense combined you may at least be able to 
gather flowers from time to time. Under the 
circumstances, you had better erect a temporaiw 
structure in the warmest part of the garden. If 
you have a frame-fight or two they may very 
easily be erected to form a suitable roof, and 
the sides may be protected by stout canvas, 
oiled or otherwise, stretched to a suitable frame¬ 
work of wood. Under conditions of this kind 
the plants will thrive, and unless an exception¬ 
ally severe winter season does not ensue, you 
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and yellow leaf, Michaelmas Daisies are looking 
their best, and even long after the early frosts 
have blackened the Japanese Windflowers and 
the Dihlia, Asters stand out almost alone bright 
and cheerful with their varied starry flowers 
and graceful arching stems. Beginning to bloom 
as they do early in July, they carry us well into 
November. It is remarkable that comparatively 
little notice is taken of the rapid advance Asters 
are making in size and colour of flower. In 
many old gardens you still see the very worst 
and poorest of the A. Novi-Belgi forms, with 
which our later acquisitions are not to be com- 
ared. Planted in groups amongst Rhododen- 
rons and other dwarf shrubs is no doubt the 
way to see Asters at their best. Under such 
conditions they require no stakes and little care ; 
they take up no space that is otherwise wanted, 
and all through the autumn and earlv winter 
they are very refreshing. What could be better 
than masses of such species as A. oordifolius, 
Shorti, Drummondi, and sagittifolius in our 
woodlands, or even amongst our choice shrubs, 
while the stronger varieties of Novi-Belgi, such 
as Robert Parker, Archer-Hind, Uarpur-Crewe, 
Apollo, William Bowman, formosissimus. 
Purity, and floribundus might be grou|^ with 
effect amongst our Rhododendrons ana coarser 


growing shrubs? Their habits are so varied 
and their flowers so beautiful and changing 
that there is hardly a limit to what may be 
done in the autumn garden with Michaelmas 
Daisies, while the delicately elegant branches 
of the varieties of A. cordifolius Photograph, 
Diana and elegans remind one more of a cloud 
than a bunch of Daisies. Amongst the Hima- 
la 3 'an species two stand out prominently, the 
one an early flowerer (A. diploetephioides) and 
the other late (A. Thomsoni). This latter is one 
of the most distinct and, to me, most beautiful 
and useful of the Himalayan Asters in cultiva¬ 
tion. lo rarely exceeds a couple of feet in 
height, is of a neat compact habit, the large pale 
lilac flowers being produced in great abun- 
ance on strong plants. The stems are very leafy, 
and leaves broad and distinctly toothed, and of 
a pale green. It begins flowering early in 
August and continues until October. It is one 
of the few Asters that will not stand division. 
The best way to increase it is from seeds or 
cuttings of the young shoots in spring. A. 
diplostephioides is a giant amongst Asters. (The 
flowers are solitary on long straggling stems, 
4 inches in diameter, rich bright lilac-purple, 
with a golden disc. A. Stracheyi is a dwarf 
trailing species more suitable for the rockery, 
and re^ily increased by stolons. 

Of the European species, the dwarf Amellus, 
its varieties bessarabicus and Riverslea, and 
acris are by far the most useful in the garden. 
This latter species is a most variable Aster. A. 
Amellus is also variable, the varieties in the 
garden being called major, bessarabicus, and 
amelloides; nut I confess to seeing little more 
varietal difference than might be readily got 
from a packet of seed. Be this as it may, 
Amellus is a fine Aster, and so bright and neat 
that we can hardly have too much of it. 

The great centre of the Michaelmas Daisies is 
North America, and to this group belong roost 
of those grown in the garden. Perhaps no lees 
than two • thirds of our cultivated Asters 
may be traced to Novi-Belgi pure and simple, 
or to hybrids between that species and A. 
loivis, another remarkably beautiful and 
extremely graceful species, of which there are 
two or three distinct varieties. To Novi-Belgi 
belong the named varieties known as Robert 
Parker, Andromeda, Harpur-Crewe, Calliope, 
densus. Flora, etc. ; indeecl, there are no less 
than between forty and fifty distinct garden 
varieties, among which are some of our loveliest 
autumn flowers. A. Novas-Angliae, with its 
robust habit and large rose and purple flowers, 
stands head and shoulders above all the other 
species, a grand border plant and a free bloomer. 
A. patens, patulus, polyphyllus, salicifolius, 
turbinellus, paniculatus, tataricus, umbellatus, 
multiflorus, etc., are all worth a place in the 
garden, while amongst the dwarfer kinds, A. 
acuminatuB, ericoides, Lindleyanus, versicolor, 
vimioeus, spectabilis, corymbosus, diffusus var. 
horozontalis, laevigatus, nanus, etc., stand out 
prominently. There is plenty of scope for selec¬ 
tion, and as they are all easily grown in any 
good garden soil, they will bo found most desir¬ 
able skdditions to the autumn flower garden. All 
the species ma^ be raised from seed ; the majority 
are readily divided in autumn or spring, and 
most of them may be increased from cuttings 
taken off as growth begins in spring. 


Scilla Bibirlca from seed.—An easy 
way of raising this little bulbous flower from 
seed is to sow in the open ground early in Sep¬ 
tember. With such things as Scillas, Chiono- 
doxas, Alliums, Frittilarias, Narcissi, and 
Crocuses it is labour wasted to sow in pots, 
unless in the case of some very choice or rare 
variety which may be worthy of extra care. 
Thoroughly stir the ground in August, and add 
some leaf-mould or some light material if the 
natural staple is of a heavy, moisture-holding 
nature. Sow in drills about i-inch deep, and in 
spring a large proportion of the seed will germi¬ 
nate. Amateurs may easily increase their 
stock of bulbous flowers in this simple manner. 
—Byfleet. 

1371.—Malmalson Carnations.—I 
to see that any good can bo attained by 
ting these in the autumn. The roots cannot fill 
the soil by winter, and unless very carefoll}' 
watered the soil gets sour and the plants come 
to a standstill. Far better wait till March and 
1 shift into larger pots, when the lengthening days 
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and increased solar heat induce a more lively 
root-action. The best time to repot for winter 
and early spring bloom is at the beginning of 
August, as by the close of the auturau the pots 
become well filled with roots, and some good 
blooms may be cut from December onwards. 1 
have known plants in 6 inch pots to carry a 
couple of dozen good blooms when managed in 
this way. —Byflbet. 


Planting, position, and necessa^ fcod to 
build up a strong groif^h I will briefly explain. 
1 do not advise Urge quantities of fresh manure 
at planting. My best crops have been obtained 
from land well manured for a previous crop, 
such as has not been long on the ground. 
Turnip, Spinach, Celery, or Onion ground 
that was well manured and given good cultiva¬ 
tion will grow excellent Kales. My endeavour 
is always to get a free growth, but avoid coarse¬ 
ness, as such plants often fail in severe weather, 
and the grower loses a good portion of the crop. 
I have seen excellent crops in Scotland in open 
fields in land dressed freely with chemical 
manures, and though there was no lack of 
material, the soil was firm, and being in an open 
position, the plants could battle against our 
variable climate. There is no gain whatever in 
crowding these plants; indeed, much is lost. 
1 find even with the dwarf kinds there should 
never be less than 2 feet between the rows, 
and the same distance betwen the plants if 
the land is good. Most of the Kales make 
a long leaf stalk, and need ample space 
to develop. If planted in July I have given 
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KALES OR BORECOLE. 

The Kales belong to the most useful green 
vegetables the amateur can grow, and few of 
the B/assicas are hardier or give a better return 
for space occupied. The Kale illustrated—the 
Green Curled variety—is doubtless one of the 
best, and in catalogues is described under two 
distinct headings, the Dwarf Green Curled and 
the Tall, but both are excellent. The dwarfer 
I think the more useful of the two, as it 
occupies less space, and is, in my opinion, 
hardier than the tall variety. In very severe 
seasons 1 have seen the tall varieties much in¬ 
jured by frost. The value of these Kales is in 
their lateness. We have a wealth of good 
autumn vegetables, but none too many in the 
early spring, and the Scotch Kales, if planted in 
an open position and given ample room, will 
provide a good eupply through March and 
April. Some of the kinds, such as Read’s 
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Holly hook-leaves dleeaeed (R. 0.).— 

The leaves are certainly attacked by the Holly¬ 
hock disease (Puocinea malvacearum). The 
young plants you mention are very likely to 
contract the disease. The leaves that are 
affected should be cut off and burnt—in fact, at 
this time of year the plants may as well be cut 
down altogether and any leaves that may have 
fallen should be picked up and burnt. Spray 
the sound stools with “ Boideaux-mixture ” 
once a week till the leaves fall, and then collect 
and burn them. Next season, as soon as this 
peat is noticed (and a sharp look-out should be 
kept for it), spray the plants with ** Bordeaux- 
roixture ” once a week while any signs of the 
pest are seen.—G. 8. S. 

Grubs at Begonia root (rcKitw).—The 
grubs that you find at the roots of your Begonias 
are those of the Black Vine-weevil (Otiorhyn- 
chus suloatus) or of another very nearly related 
weevil, the clay-coloured weevil, 0. picipes. 
These grubs are frequently found at the roots 
of Begonias, Cyclamens, Primulas, Ferns, and 
other plants, and are most destructive pests. 
The weevils are also very troublesome, as they 
feed on the foliage and young shoots of Vines, 
Ferns, and various other plants. From the 
position of the grubs at the roots it is impos¬ 
sible to kill them by watering with any insecti¬ 
cide, and if a plant is found to be attacked, 
take the plant out of its pot and pick out the 
grubs from among the roots. The beetles only 
teed at night, and are seldom seen during the 
day, as they then hide themselves most care¬ 
fully. When a plant is found to be attacked 
by this insect it should be laid on its side on a 
white sheet before nightfall; then after it is 
quite dark, throw a bright light suddenly on it. 
This will alarm the weeviU, and will often 
cause them to fall, when they may easily be seen 
on the sheet. If they do not fall give the plant 
a good jarring shake, and search it well. In 
the case of Vines or plants that cannot be laid 
on their sides, the sheet should be laid under 
them, and small bundles of dry Moss or hay 
tied to the stems of plants that are attacked, as 
the weevils will often hide in them. These 
traps should be examined every day.—G. 8. S. 

Ferns attacked (A. E. L.). —Your Ferns 
are infested by one of the tortoise-scale insects, 
belonnng to the genus Lecanium. They 
should be destroyed at once or they may spread 


Dwarf Green Curled Kale. From a photo.i4raph by Mr. J. Oibbett, Stauf^hton. 


borne in mind the greater the space the hardier 
the growth. In all cases Kales do not need a 
warm border. It is far better to plant in the 
open; indeed, we always plant our late Kales in 
both east and north borders, the latter to keep 
the plants from running in the spring. At that 
time green vegetables are more valuable, and 
are much appreciated. 

As regards varieties, the following will show 
there are no lack of good kinds : 

Dwarf late curled. —A Scotch variety, 
with finely-curled leaves, very hardy, and excel¬ 
lent for mid-winter supplies. Being dwarf, the 
stem is well protected by leaves; this is an 
important point, as the stem is soon injured. 

Tall green curled is similar to the last- 
mentioned, but less hardy; it is still a great 
favourite in Scotland on account of its pr^uc- 
ing so many shoots on the stems after the heads 
are out. 

Read’s Hearting Kale. —This I place at the 
top of the list, as being the most useful of the 
late Dutch Kales. It is one of the last to run 
to seed, and is finely curled, forms a compact 
solid heart, and is of first-rate quality when 
cooked ; a fine variety. 

Drumhead Kale. —This useful vegetable, a 
distinct type, grows close to the soil like a large 
Drumhead Cabbage, but is a true Kale of 


though I do not say all should be grown, I do not 
know of any vegetable more useful, more pro-. 
duotive, or needs so little attention te get good 
results. Their culture is simple, and though I 
would advise two sowings to- maintain a late 
spring supply, I certainly would not sow Kales 
too early, as if sown thickly and early the plants 
are so much weakened that they never give the 
same results as late-sown plants and those that 
are not stunted in any way. 

As regards date of sowing and times of plant¬ 
ing, much depends upon the locality and space 
at command. In late, cold districts I would 
advise planting in J one, sowing in April, and in 
warmer places to defer sowing till the end of 
the month or early in May, and plant, say, in 
six weeks’ time, or not later than the beginning 
of July for latest supplies. I have referred to 
the value of two sowings, and I sow the middle 
of April for what we term early Kale. These 
are the Dwarf Green or Scotch, which are in 
season from November to February. Our late 
Kales are sown the middle of May, smd these 

f irovide excellent supplies from March to May. 
t will also be advisable to sow thinly, and, by 
so doing, secure a strong plant. Also sow in 
an open pmition, not sh^ed by trees, and give 
the seedlinm a good root-run, with ample 
moisture. As regards 


Briers for hedge {H. f. 8.).—For your 
purpowe of hedge-making, nothing is gained by 
knowing a lot of varieties. Three of the best 
to grow equally vigorous are (1) Anne of 
Geierstein, crimson, ’ 

rose, ”• ” 

When planting, we i 
the kinds as follows 


Geierstein, 

(3) Flora Mclvor, white, shaded pink. 

should advise you to arrange 
J ; 1,3, 1, 2, 1, 3, and so on. 
You would then obtain more of the brilliant- 
coloured variety, which is probably the beet of 


the whole sixteen varieties, barring Lady 
Penzance, which was raised by that renownea 
roearian Lord Penzance. 
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exoelleDt flavour, and a grand winter vege¬ 
table, growing freely in poor soils. 

Abctic Ka.le. —A new variety of special 
merit, and one of the hardiest, as plants 
supplied sprouts in quantity after the tops were 
killed. A purple leaf, but of a nice ^een 
colour when boiled. There are two kinds—a 
green and purple—and they grow close to the 
soil. 

Ragobd .Tack Kale.— An old Kale, but good 
for its productive qualities. It produces a great 
quantity of sprouts, and is a very late variety, 
the leaves being much cut—hence its name. 

A.SPARAOUS OR Bude Kalk.— One of the 
Kales most grown for latest supplies. It is 
quite distinct from the Scotch, the leaves being 
less curled, and the plants produce delicious 
sprouts in the spring. A tall variety, and seed 
is best sown late for April supplies. 

CorrAOKR’s Kale.— One of the best and 
hardiest Kales grown. Like the Asparagus, it 
is valuable for its sprouts in the spring, and is 
of good quality. It is somewhat like the last- 


when dry until warm weather arrives and the 
lants are in full growth, when they must not 
0 allowed to become quite dry. On no account 
may this Heath be wintered in a house which is 
constantly warmed. It will do very well in an 
ordinary greenhouse, which is only heated in 
frosty or very damp weather, and into which 
air is freely admitted on mild days. Coddling 
in any shape or form is fatal to all the members 
of this family of flowering plants, which love 
the fresh air as much as their relatives that 
grow on the waste lands in this country. Over¬ 
crowding, too, must be avoided, as this causes 
the lower leaves to fall, thus destroying the 
decorative worth of the plants. There is a 
form of this Heath, called vernalis, that blooms 
towards the close of the winter, and is valuable 
for keeping up a succession. It is of rather 
more compact nabit than the type.— By fleet. 


GOURDS OVER ARCHES. 

The illustration tells its own tale. It shows a 
picturesque way of using the Gourd—namely. 


Making a lawn-tennis court (J. 

Thompson).—\tt is not absolutely necessary that 
there should be a dead level, although that is 
advisable. To make a good court, the land 
should be well drained. If not naturally so, 
2-inch drain-pipes should be put down lo inches 
deep, giving them a slight fall. The top 
6 inches of soil next to Grass should be good 
loam, and immediately under this loam 2 inches 
of coal-ashes is often placed to keep worms from 
becoming troublesome. The length of a double 
court should be 78 feet long and .36 feet wide, 
and a single court the same length, but 27 feet 
wide. A space is generally allowed beyond 
these limits for use of the players, and usually 
a length of 90 feet is secured. As to the mark¬ 
ings when the lawn is finished, we would refer 
you to any good book upon English games.—E. 

Shade tree for small lawn (KUgenosa). 
—The stipulation that the tree muso grow 
quickly, yet bear being moved when not very 
young, rather handicaps our selection. If you 
desire an evergreen we think that Cupressua 
Lawsoniana would be very uitable. You can 



Australian Gourds on arches. From a photo$?raph by Mr. Hunt, Heshe Rectory Gardens, Bicester, Oxon. 


named in growth, but of a different colour, 
dwarfer, and most useful. 

GARinsHiNa Kale.— Like the Green Curled, 
but variegated and pretty. Less useful, how¬ 
ever, as a vegetable. W. 


^ Brica gracilis. —The reputation of this 
Cape Heath for late autumn and winter bloom¬ 
ing is very groat. It is distinct in habit from 
all other plants that bloom at that season of the 
year, ana, unlike Cape Heaths generally, it can 
easily grown by amateurs who have but a 
limited acquaintance with plant culture. Plants 
in G-inoh pots aro of great service for room and 
window decoration, and large specimens associate 
well with Chrysanthemums and other autumn- 
blooming thin«. The culture of this Heath is 
very simple. When the flowers fade the flower- 
stems should be out back hard, and the plants 
repotted when young growths are about an inch 
long. Use good peat, with about one-sixth of 
coim silver-sand; take care that the pots are 
quite clean and well drained. At all times 
watei^g must be carefully conducted, but 
especially so after repotting and before the 
fresh soil becomes filled with roots. Water only 


as an ornamental plant, to clothe an arch in the 
arden, and bring fresh attraction in the form of 
ig, showy fruits. As the culture of Gourds 
was explained in Gardening of October 7 last, 
no further reference to the subject is necessary, j 


Tufted Pansies—antomn planting 

(T.).—Advantage should be taken of every fine 
day during the present month to get the plant¬ 
ing of Pansies completed. Although we know 
of instances in which plants have been placed in 
their fiowering quarters until within a week or 
two of Christmas, it is an unsafe rule to follow. 
A mid-October planting is distinctly the best, 
as, under ordinary seasonable conditions, the 
ground works well, and the young plants get 
well established before hard weather sets in. 
More regard should be paid to the question of 
colour arrangement than is the usual rule, 
especially where these plants are grown on a 
liberal scale. There are so many excellent sorts 
to be had now, and many of these in new and 
distinct colours, some delicate and refined, 
others rich and striking, that an arrangement 
to satisfy the most difficult taste should be 
easily ra^e.—E. G. 


keep this in movable condition by digging 
around the roots and severing any that are very 
coarse, about every third year. Deciduous 
trees upon taU stems are very effective in centre 
of lawn. A very beautiful object is Pyrus 
malus atrosanguinea, which flowers so profusely 
in spring. Another fine specimen would be the 
Prunus Pissardi, which bears a white flower in 
spring, anil whose foliage all through summer 
and autumn is a rich purple. An effdotive 
weeping-tree upon an 8-feet stem is the gold- 
barked Weeping Ash. It is just now like a 
huge golden ball with its yellow growths and 
yellow foliage. Even in winter this tree is a 
lovely sight with its drooping yellow shoots. 
To all of these the same remarks apply rt digging 
around the roots to retain the trees in a condi¬ 
tion for removal should necessity arise.—E. 

Ferns under glass.— Fern-spores may be 
sown any time when they can be obtained, and 
though they will keep some time, they are 
better sown as soon as ripe. The pots should 
be well drained and then filled to wiohin 4 inch 
of the top with yellow loam and peat. They 
require something substantial and firm. Give 
the p^ts when filled a good soak of water, and 
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BOW OQ the damp surface. Stand the pots in 
saucers containing a little water and cover the 
top of the pot with glass. There should be no 
watering on the surface, as that would carry 
the spores down too deep. The necessary 
moisture will be obtained from the saucers in 
which the pots stand. When the seedlings are 
large enough to handle prick off in small patches 
in boxes, and afterwards transfer to small pots. 
Under ordinary circumstances spores sown now 
will make goM-sized plants in 5-inc1i pots by 
the end of next summer. The Fern grower has 
no special season for potting ; the plants are 
ehift^ on as they require more space.—E. H. 


PERGOLAS. 

Op late years much interest has been taken in 
the pergola, and the season is near for making 
these sun-shelters and supports for many beau¬ 
tiful climbing plants. In the 
construction of this interest¬ 
ing feature, so frequently seen 
now in English gardens, the 
often wast^ branches of our 
own Oak are very useful, and 
as these are of very little value 
in many places, they might 
be kept for the construction 
of all such things. Pergolas 
should be right in motive, 
and not made where not 
wanted, or where for any 
reason they would look out of 
place. There are often good 
reasons for making them, and 
though not BO necessary for 
their shade-giving qualities in 
our own country as in others, 
they are most delightful things 
on which to train many hardy 
climbers. If we had always 
hot summers like the last, the 
shade-covered ways would be 
more valued. In Italy and 
the countries near it may 
be seen massive supports 
made of single brickwork or 
rough stone, and there, as the 
commonest workmen are so 
handy in building, these per¬ 
manent supports cost very 
little; sometimes they use 
single slabs of stone, which 
last for ever. Once they get 
their (ides and supports strong 
and durable, branches are 
thrown over or, in some 
cases, beams. In these coun¬ 
tries, where the Grape ripens, 
the attractions of the pergola 
are all the greater. But with 
our good collections of hardy 
climbers and beautiful Ivies, 

'which do not always live in 
colder countries, we can 
easily get the most charming 
material for covering such 
Btructnres, presenting, as 
they do, almost every kind of 
surface to suit climbers of all 
statures and habits. It is 
impossible to imagine any¬ 
thing more valuable for the 
^owth of climbing plants 
than such structures, while 
the way we generally make them with wire and 
iron is not at all the best or most pictureeciue, 
and not even lasting. Few things perish sooner 
than iron wire. 

Of late years our summers have been so hot 
that the grateful protection of the pergola has 
been much enjoyed, and in Italy, a warm 
country, one often sees in gardens the pergola— 
as the creeper-shaded wall is called—often serv¬ 
ing the twofold purpose of supporting Grape- 
Vines and giving pleasant coolness during the 
summer heat. As a rule, these pergolas are 
rude trellis-work structures of wood, some¬ 
times, however, supported by stone posts, as we 
have already mentioned. In the garaens in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, Naples, and Florence 
there are beautiful examples of the pergola— 
stately structures, the supports of which are 
massive columns of stone, covered and fes¬ 
tooned with Banskian Roses, Wistaria, Peri- 
ploca. Clematises, Honeysuckles, blue Passion¬ 
flowers, scarlet Trumpet-flowers, and other 


climbers, which form cool retreats in flower¬ 
time and in the hot days. But such pergolas I 
seldom occur outside the gardens of the 
great villas, and near humbler dwellings the 
pergola is usually a simple structure mc^e for 
the purpose of supporting the Grape-Vine, but 
nearly always pretty. 

These creeper-cl^ covered ways should 
usually lead to somewhere and be over a fre¬ 
quented walk, and should not cut off any line of 
view nor be placed near big trees, especially 
such trees as the Elm, whose hungry roots 
would travel a long way to feed upon the good 
soil that the climbers should be planted in. A 
simple structure is the best. The supports, 
failing the Italian way of making posts of stone 
—aUo seen, by - the - way, in gate-posts in 
Northern Eogland—should be Oak-tree stems, 
about 9 inches in diameter, let into the ground 
about 2 feet; the better if on a bed of concrete. 


florum with its long list of varieties, between 
many of which there is little, if any, difference. 
Still, there are a few clearly definea varieties of 
L. auratnm, one of the most striking of which 
is rubro-vittatum, in which there is a broad 
crimson stripe up the middle of each segifient. 
When first opened the blossoms of this are 
remarkably bright and showy, but the coloured 
portion soon loses ice brightness and becomes 
more of a brownish hue, when, of course it is 
much less effective. All the individuals of this 
variety are by no means of equal merit, some 
having the crimson band far more clearly 
defined than others. In the very richest 
form, to which the name of cruentum has been 
applied, the numerous spots are also of a deep 
crimson tint. In direct contrast to the preced¬ 
ing we have the variety virginale, or Wittei, in 
I which the flower is of a pure unspotted white, 
I with the exception of a golden stripe down the 


Pergola with oak supports and on rising ground. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


The pDsts must be connected and firmly secured 
to each other by long pieces along the sides, 
while the top may be formed of smaller pieces 
to make a nrm structure. Oa no account let 
the rustic” carpenter begin to adorn it with 
the fantastic branchings he is so fond of. Larch 
also makes a strong support, and Chestnut too. 
There must be no endeavour to make a mere 
ornament of the pergola. Everything should 
be as simple and plain as possible. 

Pergolas may also be constructed round a 
playground, in place of a trim hedge, and 
provide a grateful shelter from the sun ; and 
where, too, the Vines, Clematises, Roses, and 
other dim Ws may be placed. 

Distinct varieties of Lllium aura- 
turn. —The golden-rayed Lily of Japan is 
represented in our gardens by innumerable 
forma, but it is only to a few of the most distinct 
that varietal names have been applied. In this 
re3pe:!t it differs altogether from Lllium longi- 


centre of each segment. It is extremely chaste 
and beautiful, and is by many preferred to the 
crimson-banded variety, but the two are really 
so distinct from each other that no comparison 
can be drawn between them. In one respect at 
least virginale claims superiority, and that is, the 
blossoms remain in an effective condition longt r 
than in the other. The third variety to be 
mentioned is platyphyllum, which is altogether a 
more vigorous plant than the typical L. auratum. 
Besides its more robust and taller growth, as 
well as the increased width of the iMves from 
whence the varietal name is derived, this also 
differs in the flower, which is larger, more 
massive, and a good deal shallower than that of 
the type. All of these varieties are imported 
from Japan during the winter months, and as 
a rule they realise good prices. The bulbs 
of platyphyllum dif^r from those of the 
common L. auratum in being larger and with 
broader and more massive scales of a yellower 
tinge.—H. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

TREATMENT OF THE ARUM LILY. 

TO THK EDITOR OF “OARnRNINO ILLUSTRATF.D.” 

Sir,— I have read in your isaue of the 7th, 
from one of your oorreepoDdentc. the method 
he has pursued in growing the Aram Lily 
(Oalla »thiopioa), in which plant I am 
interested. 

My plan differs entirely from his. This is my 
treatment: When the plants have done bloom¬ 
ing they are kept under glass until June, then 
put out and placed on a bra of ashes in a shady 
part of the garden. They remain there until 
September, receiving no water, only what 
nature supplies from the clouds. The principal 
of them are in 7-inch pots. They go to rest, 
and at the beginning of September are potted 
up, and placed in a cold-pit until the end of the 
month ; they are then consigned to a warm 
greenhouse. They generally begin to show 
bloom just after Christmas, and as they come 
into flower they are placed in the conservatory, 
and finer flowers and foliage I should think 
could not be. Some of the leaves are 18 inches 


I 

I of salt about the sir.e of a Filbert. In a few 
days the root will be dead, and the Grass soon 
grows over the bare space. It is essential to do 
this in dry, sunny weather. M. C. Jones. 


PRIMULA OBCONICA. 

TO THE EDITOR OK “ OARDENINO ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —Having noticed several paragraphs in 
Oardbnino as to the above plant, it seems to 
me people are too positive in some of the state¬ 
ments as to its comparative harmlessness, and 
now in last week’s ** A. W. Wiles ” remarks that 
** to suggest any person being attacked by the 
presence of the plant in the room is too absurd 
to be worth notioe.” 1 can only state that some 
years ago I ^ad a severe attack on both hands 
of what appeared to be acute eczema, and a medi¬ 
cal man treated me for *' gouty eczema,” urith 
no result. I had six or eight pots ol fine Primula 
obconica in the room, which I never touched, 
but only watered them. A friend suggested 
that I should remove them all from the room, as 
being the probable cause of my eczema. 1 did 
so, and in twenty-four hours the intense irrita¬ 
tion ceased, the rash died away, and I had no 



Clematis montana over a iiergola. (See page 4.*t7.) 


long by about 12 inches oroad. The manager 
of a large nursery near here called in the spring 
just as they were in bloom, and said he never 
saw finer flowers, and the foliage was grand. 
This will show you that what I say is correct. 

Now, as to planting out, as is advised by all 
the gardening papers, 1 did so one year, and 
lost all but one, wnich was the only one I had 
to start with again. I have grown them for 
years. They are very decorative when not in 
flower. I am told there is a lovely yellow one. 
Have you seen it? If so, where can it be 
obtained ? F. Jenkins. 

BirktnhUl JTotut, CHtojit Warni'ickuhirt. 

There are rich yellow Arums, too, 0. 
Elliotiana and C. Pentlandi.— Ed. 


DESTROYING PLANTAINS ON LAWNS. 

TO THE EDITOR OP “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —Having read your way of destroying 
Plantains on Uwn in Gardening, Got. 7th, in 
reply to “ Manchester,' I should like to give my 
experience of a most effectual remedy in 
destroying the broad-leaved Plantain. Cut out 
the oentre or eye of the plant, with a pooket- 
knife, about ^ inch deep, and put into it a lump 
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return of it. I wish anyone could explain the 
process of the poison, for it is quite true that in 
my case I cannot be in the same room with these 

F lants without feeling irritation on my fingers. 

have one plant onlv in my small greenhouse, 
and in the spring, when it begins to grow afresh, 
I cannot work for long among my plants there 
without feeling the effect of the Primula, and 
yet I am oaref^ not to touch it. It is a very 
carious and interesting fact, and I know more 
than one gardener who cannot keep these other¬ 
wise charming little plants without suffering 
from them. Some years ago you kindly inserted 
a note from me on the same subject, but lately 
it has so often been referred to, and the mischief 
so often denied, that I felt inmelled to give my 
own experience. G. G. Osborne. 

The Doton Hou^tf Chicklade, Hindm.^ Saliehury. 


HARDY HEATHS IN VARIETY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I am sending a few hardy Heaths. We 
have a bed of these charming plants on the 
lawn, growing in loam, and in an open, unshel¬ 
tered position. This group has been very pretty 
for the last three months, and is still attractive. 
I read with pleasure your useful and instructive 


article on hardy Heaths in GABOiNnrG, Sep¬ 
tember 23, and a more descriptive account could 
not have teen given of the different varieties. 
I have encloeed a few sprays of Erica Maweana, 
which you stated you are unacquainted with. 

Brockjield, York. Wm. Barnrs. 

A charming collection of these autumn- 
flowering shrubs. The Irish Heath (Dabcpua 
polipolia alba) was sent, with many other 
forms. . 


GOLDEN MAY BERRY AND STRAW- 
BERRY RASPBERRY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —Noticing an article in this last week’s 
Gardening Illustrated advising fruit growers 
to give ihe above a trial, may I be permitted to 
say “ Don’t ?” My experience of both these 
plants is that they are the worst rubbish ever 
offered to the public. I have had plants of both 
varieties for the last two years, and, although 
they are planted in a good position and are 
grown in a warm part of the country, the 
Golden May Berry merely throws up canes, 
which never show any sign of fruiting, while 
the Strawberry Raspberry runs all over the 
bed, and produces a fruit which is perfectly 
tasteless, woolly, and full of small seras, infi¬ 
nitely inferior to the poorest wild Raspberry. 

I am writing this in the hope of preventing 
some other people having the same woeful expe¬ 
rience as myself, as at the time I purchased my 
plants they were highly “ puffed up,” and said 
to be worth growing. 

Possibly someone may have had a more suc¬ 
cessful experience than me with these plants ; 
if so, it would be interesting to hear of it. 

Manmouthahirt. Bovtl. 


BEES. 

WORK IN THE APIARY. 

Feeding up colonies for winter should bs con¬ 
cluded as soon as possible, for Bees become 
more or less dormant in cold weather, and at 
such times will starve to death with a full feeder 
on the hive. Again, when Bees are fed late, 
and cold weather sets in before they have sealed 
their stoieg, they are then unable to produce 
wax for the capping of the cells; the food, 
therefore, remsius unsealed, and the unevapo¬ 
rated moisture therefrom condenses on the 
combs. The consumption by the Bees of this 
watery food is likely to produce dysentery. 
Weak stocks are also subject to this disease 
from their being obliged to consume an exces¬ 
sive quantity of honey in order to keep up the 
necessary heat within the hive. This may be 
obviated, however, by making all stocks strong 
for wintering by joining two or more weak 
colonies. Dampness in the hive from im pro per 
ventilation also encourag^es dysentery. When 
a stock is found to be suffering from this disease 
it should be removed to a clean dry hive, soiled 
combs exchanged for clean ones, and the Bees 
fed upon candy. The size of the hive should 
also te contracted by the division boards to the 
number of frames covered by the Bees, and the 
hive well protected from wet and cold. The 
worst disease Bees suffer from is foul-brood. 

A stock attacked by this disc^e rapidly 
dwindles and dies out from its inability to 
rear brood. Other Bees pilfer their hon^, and 
thus spread the infection. The lids of cells 
containing healthy brood are slightly raised, 
those containing foul-brood are covered with 
lids slightly concave and pierced. They appear 
singly on the brood combs, and are of a dark 
colour. Hives containing old combs appear to 
be more liable to this disease than those 
containing new clean comb; it is weU, 
therefore, occasionally to examine hives of old 
combs, and see that they are free from diseased 
brood. On its appearance the queen should be 
removed, and all cells containing foul-bro<^ 
uncapped and sprayed with salicylic acid 
solution iu the following proportions : salicylic 
acid 1 oz., soda borax 1 oz., water 4 pints. The 
combs and Bees should be then placed in a fresh 
hive, which has previously been washed with 
the above solution, the diseased parts of the 
comb being first cut away. Much trouble will 
te experienced in banishii^ this disease from 
the apiary, if early remedial measures te ooD 
taken, and it te allowed from neglect to assume 
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its worst type. To ensure the petfeot eradica¬ 
tion of a disease of so formidable a character, 
threatening as it does the destruction of the 
whole of the stocks in the apiary, every possible 
endeavour should be taken to stamp it out 
thoroughly on its first appearance, to ensure 
which the total destruction of all the ('ombs in 
the hive is to be recommended, and the hive 
scalded with boiling waUr in every part, and 
when dry lime washed thoroughly inside at.d 
out. Every implement used, as well as the 
hands, should be thoroughly disinfected by 
washing in a solution of sdicylic acid, made 
by dissolving a spoonful in 1 quart of boiling 
water, with the acldition of a pinch of powdered 
i>orax, and used cold. In feeding the Bees from 
a diseased hive, the solution may be added to 
every 12 lb. or 1.5 lb. of sugar boiled down. 
The only safe food that can then be given is 
sugar-cake, which should be placed either 
between or on top of the frames and over the 
Bees, and covered with the quilt. When pro¬ 
perly made it will not dissolve faster 
ihan the Bees can take it. Not more 
than ^ lb. should be given at a time. Bees 
are prone to robbing at this season, and 
if caution be not used trouble will follow. 
Nothing should be done that will cause excite¬ 
ment among the Bees ; no syrup or honey¬ 
combs should be left exposed. So long as 
robbers continue prowling about hive entrances 
all doorways should be contracted to less thsui 
half an inch in width, but afterwards enlarged 
to 5 inches or 6 inches, and kept so during the 
winter, reducing in cases of biting winds or 
drifting snow, as nothing tends more to keep 
Baes in health than plenty of fresh air in damp 
weather. Everything in the shape of appliances 
should be stored when done with for the season, 
and surplus honey-combs marked and numbered 
before putting away, that they may occupy the 
same position in the same hives next season. If 
the wax-moth is likely to prove troublesome 
among the surplus combs it is a wise precaution 
to put a few pieces of naphthaline with each 
package. 8. 8. G. 

LAW. 

Overhanging fruit-trees.— The boughs 
of some Apple-trees in my neighbour’s land 
overhang the wall of my garden, and some time 
ago I informed him that the fruit on those 
boughs belonged to me unless he trained the 
lioughs to grow on his side. He replied that I 
should have a good share of the fruit. A month 
ago he came and began thinning the fruit on the 
overhanging branches, and I told him that the 
fruit belonged to me, which he disputed as the 
roots were in his garden. He said he would 
write to some paper to enquire the law on the 
matter, and promised to snow me the reply he 
received, and to let the fruit remain in the 
meantime. A day or two ago his nephews 
came, by his instructions, and pulled some of 
the Apples, and I picked what few there were 
still le/t. 1 was told by them that only the 
fruit which fell from the branches on to my 
land belonged to me, and that the fruit on the 
tree did not belong to me. I had the fruit 
from these branches when the house was 
occupied by the previous tenant. I have now 
severed the overhanging branches in a straight 
line with my side of the garden wall, and taken 
the fruit that was on them. Am 1 right, or 
was I bound to give notice ?—»J. 0. 

*** The boughs of the overhanging branches 
of the tree^like with the branches on the other 
side of the wall, belonged to your neighbour 
and not to you. You could not claim them, 
but you had the right to cut them off, and you 
were not legally bound to give notice to your 
ueighbour that you intended so to do. At the 
same time I must tell you that in a case which 
went to the House of Lords, where a person 
had, like yourself, severed overhanging branches 
without giving notice of his intention, the 
House, while upholding his action in point of 
law, refused to allow him his costs because of 
his unneighbourly conduct in proceeding with¬ 
out notice. Your neighbour was wrong when 
he said that so much of the fruit as fell on your 
land belonged to vou, it belonged to him still, 
and if you refused him admission to pick it up 
he could have entered without your permission, 
so long as he did not make a forcible entry. 
Bat he would be bound to ask permission first. 
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You were ouite wrong in picking the fruit ofl 
the severed 1x»ughs, for neither the boughs nor 
the fruit, when severed, became your property, 
and you should have placed the boughs close to 
the garden wall, but on your neighbour’s side 
of it, and left them there. Your statement 
implies that your neighbour’s nephews entered 
your garden to pull the Apples, but they had 
no right to do this.—K. C. T. 

Oonverting: land into bowling-green 
—compenaation. —1 am taking a plot of land 
of a farmer, who holds his farm upon a yearly 
agreement of tenancy, determinable in any No¬ 
vember by six months’ previous notice. If I had 
gone direct to the landlord, the tenant would 
have probably objected to allow me to have the 
ground ; but he is willing to let it me on a written 
agreement for so long as he retains possession of 
the farm. If, after I have made the improve¬ 
ment I contemplate, he mves me notice, can he 
raise the rental ? Or if he leaves bis farm, and 
I have to give up possession, can 1 claim cam- 
pensation for the improvement? And, if so, 
from whom? The improvement I propose to 
make is to convert the plot into a bowling-green. 
—Cumbrian. 

The farmer may at any time give you 
notice to quit in accordance with the agreement 
to be drawn up between you, and if he does 
so he may refuse to give you any compensation 
for the conversion of the land into a bowling- 
green, and he may refuse to let you the land 
again except on such terms as he may choose 
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Whether he gives you notice to quit, or whether 
you have to quit because he leaves the farm, it 
is all the same ; you cannot claim any compen¬ 
sation for the l^wling-green unless you and he 
enter into a written agreement securing you 
compensation on the determination of your 
tenancy. The difficulty maybe got over by in¬ 
ducing him to sign such an agreement, which is 
most unlikely ; or bv getting him to let you 
the plot on a lease for a definite term, such 
as, say, seven years, provided always that on 
the determination of his own tenancy by 
notice to quit from his landlord, your tenancy 
shall determine also.—K. C. T. 

An awkward tenant.— The tenant of a 
house and shop belonging to me, who pays rent 
monthly as per agreement, has removed his 
furniture and sold everything out of the shop 
without saying anything to me; and he has 
sent the key to my agent and now says he will 
pay no more rent until the place is thoroughly 
done up, when he can sub let it. He has 
knockea the place to pieces and taken out all 
the fixtures. Is he not liable in damages? 
Although he sent the key to my agent he tells 
the neighbours that he has two other keys. He 
now owes two months’ rent, but how can I get 
it ? There is nothing in the house. Can I get 
possession in any way ? He has also taken up 
and sold .3^ yar^ of flints which came from a 
wall of mine that fell down and were laid at the 
side of the house. Can I lock him up, or pro¬ 
ceed against him before the magistrates ?—A. F. 

From your statement it seems that there 


is a written agreement of tenancy, but, in the 
absence of any information as to its terms and 
provisions, I can only answer this question on 
the assumption that it is entirely silent as to 
repairs. As your tenant has sent the key to 
your agent you may take possession of the pre¬ 
mises whenever you think proper. The mere 
acceptance of the key by your agent does not 
put an end to the existing tenancy, but when 
you do take possession of the premises your 
right to recover any rent, accruing after you 
take possession, ceases. You may take posses¬ 
sion to-morrow if you choose. You may recover 
the two months’ rent by action in the county 
court, and you may also sue for compensation 
for any damages done by the tenant to your 
premises, and for the removal of or injury to 
any of your fixtures. I do not think it is any 
use taking proceedings before the raagistratcH 
(although you may do so if you choose) in 
respect of any wilful damage done to the pre¬ 
mises. It will be much your best course to sue 
for damages for all these matters, including the 
removal of the flints, when you sue for the rent. 
Unless you entered into a written agreement to 
repair the premises, or to keep them in repair, 
you wore not liable to do any repairs, and even 
if the premises became uninhabitable for want 
of repair, the tenancy continued, and the tenant 
remained liable for full rent until the tenancy 
was determined by a proper notice to quit.— 
K. C. T. 

Fowls getting: garden.— I am 

very much troubled with my neighbour’s fowls 
getting into my garden. I have asked him to 
keep them out, and also told him that if' he 
does not do so he must stand by the con¬ 
sequence. Yet ho seems to make no effort to 
keep them out—in fact, I may say he sets me at 
defiance. It is very annoying to have to be 
continually on the look-out to prevent them 
doing damage. I generally drive them out by 
throwing stones at tnem. If I should lame any 
of the fowls by so doing can he claim damages ? 
Will you also kindly advise me how to act so as 
to compel him to keep them out ?— Vexed. 

*** If you should injure one of your neigh¬ 
bour’s fowls by throwing stones at it when 
driving it out of your garden, your neighbour 
might sue you in the county court to recover 
<lamages for the injury caused to the bird. 
Your remedy for the constant annoyance is to 
sue your neighbour in the county court, as he is 
fully responsible for the trespass of his poultry, 
aud, if it be necessary, you might obtain an 
injunction to restrain further trespasses. You 
seem to have put up with a good deal of incon¬ 
venience and annoyance, but you will have no 
difficulty in obtaining a verdict if you find it 
necessary to resort to legal proceedings.— 
K. C. T. 

Is notice necessary ?—Fourteen years 
ago I took a field at the yearly rental of £4, 
payable on September 29bh, and the estate, of 
which this field forms a part, has just been sold 
to a builder, who is commencing to build. Can 
he do this without giving me any notice? I 
have no written aweement.-M. G. 

*** As you hold the land on a yearly tenancy, 
the builder cannot legally touch it until he has 
determined your tenancy by a proper notice. If 
he interferes with it in any way he is liable in 
an action to recover lamages for trespass, and 
you may expel him forcibly like any other 
trespasser. If you occupy this land for grav.ing, 
or for mowing, or for other agricultural or 
pastoral purposes, a year’s notice is necessary, 
in other cases half a year’s notice, but in any 
event the notice must expire with the year of 
tenancy.—K. C. T. 

A gardener’s contract {Gardener).— 

You say that you were engaged as gardener at 
the wages of £1 a week, and your statement 
implies that your employer agreed to find you a 
house also, but you omit a word or two, and it 
is impossible to tell what took place. The words 
you use are—My employer said at the time he 
would a house for meand you add that he 
did not tell you the house was his. When he 
paid you the first week’s wages he deducted 7s. 
for rent, and you ask if he could legally do this. 
The real question at issue is, what was the 
bargain between you ? If he agreed to give you 
£1 a week and to find you a house, and nothing 
was said as to rent being paid for the house by 
you, the meaning was that he would provide 
the house rent free, and your remedy is to sue 
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him in the comity court for the 7a. he has with* 
held from you.—K. C. T. 

Notice to determine tenancy of 
Rose nursery. —In 1889 1 took poaaemion of 
l6me land which I occupy as a Rose nursery, on 
a Written agreement, which apecifies that the 
tenancy may be determined by the customary 
notice. What notice is ooatomary for a 
nurseryman or Rose-grower ? 1 pay rent half- 
yearly.—H. N. 

Assuming that yours is a yearly tenancy 
half-a-year’s notice to quit is necessary, and the 
notice must expire with the end of a year of the 
tenancy. What “ customary notice ” means is 
hard to dehne. If it has any meaning it is 
that the notice usually given to de^mine 
similar tenancies must be given in this case. 
But the expression is so vague that it is really 
meaningless.—K. C. T. 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE WEEK. 


Firat Starworts (20 varieties).—From J. F. 

Riyoer, Ivy Bank, H-ghaeld, Southampton: “These 
yield an abundance of elegant and finely coloured flowers 
during many weeks while the garden is otherwise fast 
becoming desolate. The blooms sent are from rooted 
pieces put out in early spring in ordinary soil. They have 
had ansolutely no attention since, except staking the 
taller sorts. They were cut in rainy weather, but a few 
h'lurs of the dry air of a room will restore them perfectly. 
The varieties of A. Nov»-Anglie require a strong light to 
open fully.” 

Second Prire.— CoLCiiiCDM bpsciosom eubrum.—F rom 

W. Marshall, The Holt, Qodalming : “ The Oolchioum 
Succeeds very well in this iight soii of Godaiming. It has 
bloomed abundantly for the last ten days, the heavy rains 
knocking the older flowers over, but others are oonstantly 
taking their places. It opens well and lasts well in water. 
If the blooms be drawn from the ground with a very steady 
and gentle vertical pull they may easily be obtained 
18 inches long.” 

Third Prize.—Rosss Ain> mR Trllow Olrmatis.— From 
Miss O. Prescott, Brantyngeshay, Ohilworth, Surrey : “ I 
do not know if it is justifiabie to send Clematis graveolens 
to a flower competition, as its best beauty conriste in the 
seeds. But taken as a whole, with its duU yellow flowers, 
silvery young spikes of seed, and hoary-haired old ones, 
the creeper is most beautiful. 11 roams over a tiled porch, 
and seems to have revelled In the heat and drought. The 
Roses, Niphetos, Marie Van Hontte, Au^tine Gulnois- 
seau, and La France are close by under a hot wall. These 
Roses belong to the‘Unconventional Rose Garden’ you 
were kind enough to appreciate in June.” 

Extra Prize.— Stbrnbiroiab, Staeworts, aito Solakum 
JASMiNOiDBS. — From the Rsv. Henry 0. GlanviUe, 
Mheviock Rectory, 8t. Germans, OornwalL 


OOEKA BCANDINS, EOORRMOCARPUS 80ABBB, LAPAOEEIA 
^BA.—From F. Moersohell, Imperial Hotel, Malvern: 
“ For the first time this year have we planted Oobsea 
scandens outside in the open. It has made most vigorous 
growth, very different from our pot plants and in the con- 
fervatory. It Is at the present time covering a trellis-work 
and is full of flowers and seed-pods. The Chilian Glory- 
flower is still growing strongly and presents a very pretty 
sight covering a south wait Ic has seed-pods, which 1 hope 
will ripen thoroughly. The Lapagerla alba is in a pot 
outside a conservatory which has a north aspect and does 
not get a ray of sun. Along with it is L. rosea, both in 
Moom. They were in a greenhouse, but did not make any 
progress and seemed to dwindie. They have been outside 
about ten weeks and are making long shoots. The alba 
has been blooming for the last fortnight, and the rosea is 
only just beginning. There is a very large plant of rosea in 
the open butagainstawarmCback of circulating boilerjwall 
at St. James’ House, West Malvern; but mine have abso¬ 
lutely neither sun or flre-heat .” 

Starworts and Belladonna Lilies.- From Mrs. Evans, 
S. Martin’s, Stamford, Lincolnshire : “ Some varieties of 
Michaelmas Daisies and a spike of Belladonna LUy. We 
are proud of flowering the Belladonna Lily at all Ln the I 
E istem Counties. The Scarlet Salvia is grown from seed 
8)Ot to a friend from Florida, and struck fresh yearly by 
cuttings. It flowers splendidly in the open boraers from 
June until sharp frost cuts it off. I always dig up some 
of the smaller plants and put them in the greenhouse, 
where they flower profusely all the winter and early spring. 
Every sprig of cutting will strike readily. The heat and 
drought of this summer have not suited it so well as when 
there is more rain, and therefore the spikes are not nearly 
so long as usual. The Lilies are in the open ground, 
and were brought from GuemMy five years ago and only 
began to flower last year.” 

Roses Alistkr Stella Grat and the White Macartney. 
—Prom C. E. Acheson, Ive-le-Bawn, Permoy ; “ Two 
sprays of the Rose AKster Stella Gray, and 
Boooe blooms of the old White Macartney. I planted 
them (18 inches high) in November, 1897, and this 
year A. 8. Gray is a large bush 8 feet or 9 feet high, and 
double as much in circumference, and is covert with 
flowers for tiie third time this season, while the Macartney 
has clothed a 9-foot high verandah pillar, and has borne a 
constant succession of blossoms for the past two months. 
1 have never touched either of these Roses with the 
priininB knife. The aspect of the garden is south-east, and 
the s(Hf is light and very dry, and beyond an annual mulch 
thi Roses have had no special attention.” 

Antieehinums, Pbrnbtttasl and Scabious.- From W. 
Hodgkins, Roestulla, Whiteabbey, Co. Antrim, Ireland: 
i* The Antirrhinum has bloomed continuously all summer, 
also the Scabious and Dianthus. The Marguerite Carna¬ 
tions are very fine at present, although we have had severe 
frost last week. Some Violets from oorder in garden.” 


Staeworts.— From H. W. Wilson, The Grange, Wendllng, 
Bast) Djreham : “ A collection of Michaelmas Drieies, ali 
grown in our own garden. I trust the flowers will be 
found in good condition on arrival, but several varieties 
are slightly past their best, and all have been greatly 
knocked about by the late heavy winds and rains. They 
are, however, in spite of the rough weather, making a 
glorious show, and it is a great wonder to me that peren¬ 
nial Asters are not more largely grown. The Daisies in 
question are all grown on very heavy soil.” 

Autumn Roses.— From Mra Hammond, Astley, Dorman’s 
Park, Etat Grinstead: “ Grown in the open air in a much 
exposed position. The buriies from which these Roses 
were cut grow on lieds facing east. The larger sprays are 
George Nabonnand and Archduchess Marie Immaculata. 
The white Rose is Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, the pink one 
is Mme. Berard. All the plants have bloomed profusely 
in spite of the drought of the past summer. There is also 
a single spray of Niphetos.” 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Raestlons.—Qvwiei and annean are ineerted in 
Gaedenino JVee oj eha/rge ifeorreepondentefoltotetke rtOea 
here laid dovonfor their guidance. All eommunieationa 
for imertion ehould be dearly and eoneieely written on 
one side of thepaper only, and addressed to the Editoe of 
GAEDENDia, 87, Southampton - street. Covent - yarden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Publishes. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any design<^ion he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate pieee of paper. Unansxoered 
Queries should be repealed. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Gaedxnins has to be sent to press some 
time in adoanee of dole, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
eonununiooUion. 


Belladonna Lilies and Lemon-scented Vrrbena.— From 
Lady Lilian Liddell, Stanleys, Lymington, Hants: “ The 
Lilies are grown in a frame against a south wall, ths lights 
being taken away for the whole spring and summer. The 
VerMna grows against a south wall and is covered with 
matting In very cold weather.’ 

Belladonna Lilies.— From R. 8. Fleming, New Court, 
Skibbereen : “ The Belladonna Lilies are a little difflcultto 
grow, but still stand in a gorgeous row ail along the garden 
wail facing the south, and I have grown them for years 
The other two I have grown out-of-doors.” 

Cactus Dahlias —From J. P. Bowditch, Queen Camel, 
nr. Bath, Somerset: “Cactus Dahlia flowers. The plants 
from which the flowers were pickea are growing in the 
open garden, and only stable manure has been used in 
cheir culture.” 

Star woETS.— From 11. Kelly, Woolcott-strset, Redland, 
Bristol: “ A collection of perennial Asters from my gar¬ 
den. My plants are not so fine this year through the dry 
weather, but the colours are good.” 

Violets, “Geraniums,” and Miononbtte.— From Miss 
M. P. Reeves, Glandore House, Glandore, Co. Cork: 
“ The 'Geraniums ’ were out-of-doors iJI last winter, and 
have never flowered so well before.” 

Starworts, Chrysanthemums.— From Mrs. B. Lseds, 
Castleacre, Norfolk: “ Grown on a sunny border, light 
soli, and so dried up all summer I did not expect they 
could bloom at all.” 


Answers {whiA, withtheexception oj suck as cannot 
well be elassified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title jnaoed 
against the query rejAied to, and our readers will greaXly 
(Mige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the eorrespondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same guestion may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Oardenino shouM mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Qnerlata.— Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some reguire longer answers than others and 
are put into their respeotioe departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week nfter the queries are 
received, but there ts as little delay as oossiNe in dealing 
withthem. 


1472— Strawberries In casks.- If “C. Waller, 
who says he has been successful in growing Strawberries 
In this way both for pleasure and profit, would give the 
names of the kinds tmat do best, and also if the plants 
should be put in the cask In spring or autumn, I sncsild 
feel much obliged. Also for any further Instractions as to 
culture and treatment than has been already given.— 


Pompon Dahlias.- From Mrs. Maoalltiser, Hamslade 
Bampton, N. Devon: “The varieties I send are Little 
Sweetheart, Flora, Mabel, Sunny Daybreak, IMars, Little 
Princess, Bose Perry, Mittie Wood, and Rosa.” 

Carvopteris monoolica, Arctotis arboresoens, and 
Scabious. —From O. R. Bumcoose, Perranwall, BSO., 
Cornwall. 

Scabious and Miononette.— From Mias R. E. Loirbond, 
The Grange, Langport. 

Starworts, Dahlias, and Chrysanthrmums.- From 
Miss Wheeler, Wbestley, Alton, H\abs. 

Belladonna Lilies, Solanum .iasminoidrs, and Roses — 
From Miss H. H Reeves, Tramore, Douglss, Co. Cork. 


1478—Tropasoltim tuberostim not flowerlnff. 
—Will you please give the reason for all my bulbs of Trop- 
sBolum tuberosum not flowering? The foliage is abundant 
and healthy, situation sunny in an outdoor border. They 
have been undisturbed two years.— Cyclamen. 

1474— Plante for rough brick wall.— l, Pissae 
let me know in your next Issue what you consider the beat 
small, if possible evergreen, plants to put between the 
crevices of a roughly built brick wall? 2, Among the 
Sednms and Saxifrages, which stand drought best ? Or is 
there anvthlng better—small, creeping, and evergreen— 
which will grow close up to the wall of a house, where 
naturally there is very Utile moisture ?—H. C. W. 


Lilium atjratum and L. a. rubro-vittatus.— From G. R. 
Ashley, Bettws-y-Coed, N. Wales. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The first October meeting of this society was of 
much interest, many interesting plants and 
flowers being exhibited. A delightful group of 
Starworts came from Mr. Bsvan, of Trent Park, 
Herts, the flowers being represented in rich 
variety, and set up in a simple way, a bold 
bunch of each kind, being different to the care¬ 
less way of showing them so much in vogue— 
flowers crushed together without any r^ard 
for individual beauty. Amongst the principal 
varieties were Robert Parker, light mauve; 
and the dwarf kind, which is likely to prove of 
much value for bedding. All the Starworts of 
any value were there—Amellus bessarabicus, 
acris, horizontalis, Isevis, Harpur-Crewe, and 
many others of which notmi have been written 
of late. 

A very interesting display was made by 
Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, Upper Norwood, who 
showed a collection of shrubs suitable for a 
London garden, and a few early autumn Roses 
came from Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Nurseries, 
Cheshunt, especially Maman Coohet and Mme. 
Pernet-Ducher. Bright-coloured Chrysanthe¬ 
mums came from Messrs. W. Wells and Co., of 
Red Hill, also from Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, 
Chelsea. Of course, there were many interest¬ 
ing Orchids, and some good fruit, particularly 
Apples and Pears from Mr. fievan, of Trent Park 
(gardener Mr. Lees). 

A new Apple was shown by Captain Carstairs, 
of Welford Park (gardener Mr. Chas. Ross), 
which created considerable interest. It is the 
result of a cross between Peasgood’s Nonsuch and 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, and is of excellent qnalite. 
Certainly its appearance is oharmins. Mr. 
Martin Smith, Hayes Common, bad some 
splendid Pears, and a splendid exhibit came 
from Mr. R. Leigh, Barham Court, Maidstone 
(gardener Mr. Woodward), this consisting 
of Apples and Pears. An award oji merit was 
given to a variety named Marsnerite Marillat, 
which is a Pear becomins wml known. It ii 
very handsome, pale vmlow, spotted with 
browQ, and of gooa quality. 


1475— Preserving; Pine cones.- How can I pre¬ 
serve Pine cones? Is there a possibility of presening the 
foliage with them ?— Bobt. Soott. 

1476— Pomegranate fraltlng; in England.—is 
it unusual for Pomegranates to fruit in England? We 
idways have a good many on a tree andnst the gardener’s 
cotti^. This year it is covered with fmit.—O. A. R., 
Bants. 


To the following queries briqf r^ws are given, 
but read^a a/re Incited to give further answers 
should they he aMe to offer addUiontd advice on 
the various subjects. 

1477— Ohrysanthemam-lsaves diseased {Mr. 
Nich')U).—Yont question is answered this week in reply to 
several other correspondents. 

1478— Thanbergia {R. C.).—We cannot be poslUve. 
Perhaps the plant would live out in Barnstaple, if in a 
sheltered pontion. 

1479— Book on stove and greenhooee plants 

(Medicus). -Baines’ work is as good as any. Price 12i. Cd , 
illustrated, from this office. 

1480— Book about scents {T. Crumpfon).-The only 
book we know is “Scented Flowers and Leaves,” by Mr. 
McDonald (Messrs. Garter and Go.), High Holbom, 
London. 

i4Si-Mawley’s “Book on Roses” (/. S. L.l— 
You can obtain this excellent little pamphlet from Mr. 
Mawley, Bosebank, Berkhampstead. 

1482— Daffodils, lifting (Novice): —Annual lifting 
and drying does not aid Inciease. The greatest increase 
takes place where the bulbs are left some years in the 
ground undisturbed, providing, of course, that the soil is 
suitable and other conditions favourable. The bulbs, 
however, when lifted are small from having been crowded 
ti^ether. A good increase takes place, nowever, when 
the bulbs are lifted early in July and replanted In August 
or early September. Lifting certainly checks disease. 

1483— Portalacoas(</^. D. •S'.).—Thisisa tender annnal, 
used for summer gardening, seed being sown under glass 
in spring, and the seedlings planted out when all fear of 
frost is over. The Portolaooa wants a hot, sunny place and 
Ughtsoll 

1484— Baoomia in pote {W. Pitt).—These beautiful 
Gape of Good Hope bulbs may be successfully cultivated 
in pots by using a compost of rich sand loam, say two 
pa^ loam, one part well-rotted frame-bed manure, and 
two parts silver-eand. Allow the bulbs to root steadily 
in a cool-houee or frame, then you may introduce them to 
a warmer temperature. The drainage of the pots must be 
ample, and a little powdered charcoal near uie crocks is 
adi^ble. After flowering keep the bulbs thorough! y dry, 
by laying the pots on their sides in a cold-frame away from 
frost. They may also be sncceeafully grown outdoors if 
plantsd in a warm bordw undsr a gresDhouss. The bulbs 
should bs iflantsd 6 inches deep in a light soiL And they 
will by so doing escape frost, and go on flowering every 
year —E, 
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14S5-Acaoia In tub (Jfrg. P 4 nn>.—Your pl^t In a 
tul) Is, no doubt, Acacia armata, as that la the meet 
common yellow-flowered greenhouse variety. It le a 
native of New Holland, and plants from that country 
usually need greenhouse protection In winter. This 
Acacia, whilst it will do very well outdoors during the 
summer in a pot or tub, most be kept In a ^reentmuM 
during the winter, or in some similar protection. With 
respect to making an Asparagus bed, if you will kindly 
iQCm over the other answers in these columns, you will 
see full information, which In your case we could only 
riSpeat.—D. 

1486 -Profitable uses of greenhouse (P. 1>. 

—We must advise you at the outset that it is not possible 
wtto only one small greenhouse to grow much materiu 
^at you can profitably market. The chief things would 
be flowers, especially white ones in the winter and early 
spring; but to have those you will want good warmth, 
neceesitating the keeping up of fire constantly, and burn¬ 
ing more fuel than, perhaps, your few flowers will pay 
fbr. Better gro rr bedding plants, such as ** Geraniums,' 
PStunias, LoMlias, Begonias, etc., in small pots, to sell in 
^ spring, as these want only moderate warmth. Then 
grow in pots or boxes in the summer Tomatoes. Really a 
house of the small dimensions yours Is, is for market pur¬ 
poses a mere toy. Why, if you filled it full of French 
B«iW in pots the produce, if ever so good, would not 
exceed more than a few pounds in weight.—D. 

1487— Planting north wall {AtiuiteuT).—U you 
wish your wall to be profitably occupied you cannot better 
use Its north aspect than in planting against it trained 
Morello Cherries, one or two early Pears, and Plums, as 
all these would with proper care fruit well. If you prefer 
climbers, you can plant Clematis Jackman! and montana, 
Gloire de Dijon, Crimson*Rambler, and Reine Marie Hen- 
rlette Roses, one or two Ivies, also Virginian Creepers and 
the Wistaria sinensis. Most common hardy border peren¬ 
nials would do on it—Phloxes, Peonies, Irises, Sunflowers, 
^choelmos Dairies, etc. Antirrhinum cuttinn put into 
pots filled with sandy soil now, and kept in a frame, 
Aould root and make nice plants to flower next summer. 

1488— Fralt-StockS (/feader^.—Paradise-stocks are 
young suckers, or otherwise obtained from the variety 
of semi-wild Apple, known as the Paradise. These stocks 
differ from the Crab-stocks, because they have a quantity 
each of fibrous roots that do not run deep, hence they are 

for dwarf or bush trees, and they cause these to fruit 
yiunger than Crab-stocks do. Tour Viotoria Plum suckers 
are really not of the Plum, but of the stock, which is the 
Mussel Plum, a very poor variety. If you carefully lift 
each sucker with roots, trim them off neatly, then plant 
them in good soil 12 inches apart in a row, you can nave 
riMm badded with the Victoria Plum next Angnst to grow 
1^ trees. 

1489— Oork'dast (5. S. ir.).—We should be chary of 
using cork-dust as manure. We doubt very much whether 
It is readily soluble, or contrins any manurial properties. 
Bat you can burn it and then use the ash as manure, for 
all descriptions of vegetable ash contain potash. If used 
in the raw state it may breed fungus, and thus do much 
hara. 

U90— Making Asparagus-bed [MaTigoU}.—Tha 
usual practice now in making an Asparagus-bed or breadth 
Is td trsnch 2 feetdeep the area of ground that is to be so 
orop^. In doing this keep the bottom soil where it is, 
ont thoroughly breaking it up with a long fork after the 
top spit has been taken off. Add to this lower soli a thick 
coat of half-decayed animal manure when the entire area 
of ground Is trenched, then dress It with other short 
manure, and well fork it in. Then in April have good 
Strong yearling roots. Open trenches 2^ feet apart on the 
ground, using a spade and a level for the pur^e. Let 
these trenches be 4 inches deep and 9 inches wide. Into 
these put the roots, selecting the strongest first, and plant¬ 
ing 2 feet apart in the rows. Then when planted cover 
up with the soil thrown out. Growth will soon follow, 
and early in July sprinkle amongst the plants, and hoe in 
a very light ■priDkling of coarse salt. That will serve to 
keep the soil moist and act as manure. Keep the hoe 
freely used. In the winter give the beds a mulch of long 
manure. Treat the bed the same the following year, then 
in the spring of the third year there should be good Aspa¬ 
ragus heads to cut. 

1491— Bwergreen shrubs {J. A. R.).—Cedrus Deo- 
dam. or Picea Nordmanniana, would be a thousand times 
better specimen for the centre than Wellingtoniagigantea. 
Some handsome quick-growing evergreens to grow 2 feet 
or 3 feet above your fxfeet railings -to be topped if neces- 
gary^would be found in Oupressus Lawsoniana, Thuja 
TiObbi, Thujopsis borealis, Juniperus chinensis, Taxodium 
sampervirens, round-leaved Laurel, Pinus Cembra. One or 
two of the berry-bearing evergreen Ootoneaster SimonsI 
would look well dispersed among the other shrubs, and a 
standard purple Plum and Acer Negundo variegata pro¬ 
duce a nice contrast in summer, although deciduous in 
winter.—E. 

1402— Pruning India-rubber plant fWoodviUe). 
—Your fine plant having reached a height of 6 feet may be 
cot back to any desired height if you select a time when 

G rowth is least active, which would be about mid-winter. 

withhold water for some days previous to the operation. 
After you have cut off such growths not required still keep 
roots dry for a time, to minimise the loss of sap which is 


liable to occur. When new shoots appear then treat 
usual.—E. 

1493— Improving orloket ground (H. A).—Can 
you get any description of gritty material, such as road- 
Bweeptngs or trimmings, and have it rather rough 
screened? Several cartloads would be needful. Then 
obtain—and have thoroughly mixed with it at once, 
to lie in the heap for a month, then to be turned, then 
allowed to lie two or three weeks longer before spreading 
it over the Grass—either basic slag, mixed at the rate of 
ijowt. per cartload of grit, or native guano, at the rate 
of 2 cwt. per cartload. When this material is ready 
atid very evenly spread, let it lie for a month to wash 
in, then stir it with a bosh harrow, and again a month 
later. If you cannot get the soil or {^t, then apply either 
the baric riag at the rate of 8 owt. per acre, or 9 owL of 
native guano. Both of these will soon waeh in. You may 
give a good dressing of soot, as that Is good Gram manure. 
Then add, farther in April, just as growth beidns, a thin 
drsering of suliffiate of ammouia run through a fine sieve. 


One or two movings with a bash harrow will do gr^t 
good. These things rank amongst the best of manures. I 
Evidently your pasture hag become starved through con¬ 
stant mowing and use, and no sheep being run on it. If 
we have a damp summer next year you will no doubt have 
Grass enoagh, Wt still the manuring will prove to be of 
great service. 

1494—Ijawn sand (Tristam ).—Lawn und is a sandy 
material that has presumably been steeped in some poison, 
perhaps sulphuric acid, then dried, it is then sold for 
sprinkling over lawn weeds. When settling on the broad 
leaves of Plantains, Daisies, and similar weeds it bums 
them, bat does not injure Grass, because it does not settle 
on the thin blades. Peat-Moss-litter is not suitable for 
potting purpoees, as it is in too crude a condition, but if 
a layer of the peat Mose manure be put in 2 inches thick, 
between layers of good yellow loam 4 inches thick, 
and allowed to lie for six months, being once turned and 
well mixed, it helps the soil materially. But nothing 
seems to quite replace turfy or fibrous matter in turfy 
loam if it be absent. Fibre of some short and slow decom¬ 
posing material is absolutely needful for good potting 
soil. 

149.5—Various (K. JS. J.).—All small Nuts maybe re- 
propagated by means of suckers, carefully taken with roots 
from stock of old Nut-bushes, then be neatly trimmed; but 
many Nuts are increased by cuttings also. You would find 
L’ldeal a good companion Rose to W. A. Richardson; but if 
you wanted red coloured ones you have a choice in Crimson 
Rambler, Paul's Carmine Pillar, or Reine Marie Henriette, 
all strong climbers. You had better open a trench round 
your Plum-trees 3 feet from the stem, then find the suckers 
and cut clean off at the roots each one. Also cut clean off 
all roote, then refill the trench. That should throw the 
trees into bearing. ^ 

1496— Fear8 going" oloepy It isone of 

the drawbacks to many Rears that they go soft or sleepy in 
the centres, and look firm on the ouMdes. It is difficult 
to say whether this defect can be regarded as a disease or 
as natural decay. But it is a trouble Incidental to very 
many varieties under the best cultnre, and Marie 
Louise is a oonspicuous example of it. We have never 
heard of any remedy; still there is just the possibility that 
the cause may be a l^k of lime in the soil or some other 
needful constituent. We know that the addition of 
mortar rubbish liberally, especially with stiff soils, often 
works wonders, and you will do well to try it, or else fresh 
slacked lime. Naturally, to bring the lime material into 
contact with the roots, you should remove some of the top 
soil before applying it. 

1497— Burnt-up lawn {Right and No doubt 

the winter rains will well saturate your lawn and the 
Grass will improve, but with dry weather again next year 
the barenness will come. One good way to renovate the 
lawn would be to lift the turf, remove 4 inohes of the soil, 
replace with good soil, and relay the turf. But that is 
expensive, of course. Failing that, get either native 
guano, which can be purchased at the rate of 5s. per cwt., 
and dress the lawn at the rate of about 10 lb. of this 
material per rod ; or basic slag, purchased from a manure 
merchant, may be dressed on at the rate of 4 lb. per 
rod now, with a farther dressing of sulphate of ammonia 
in April, at the rate of 2 Ib. per rod, or even a dense 
dressing of soot is good; but dressings of this kind need be 
given once every year to turf where the soil Is so poor as 
yours Is. 

1498— Vneoa flowering (R. C.J.—It is unfortunate 
that your Yucca gloriosa » flowering so late, as the 
frosts may very mneh Injure the tall spike, and you will 
not see it at its best The great heat of the summer no 
doubt matured the crowns too early, or otherwise the spike 
would have broken up next summer. But if the frost 
injures the spike cut It down. You need not trouble 
about the plant, as it will then form other crowns from be¬ 
low the present one and will thus become more busby. The 
sucker may be taken off, put into a pot for the winter, 
and should be rooted to plant out next spring. Our winters 
seldom harm Yuccas, but if intensely severe, they may be 
protected by tying a mat round them. 

1499— ljean-to propagatlng-honso (Geo. A.).— 
You did not mention the width of your proposed lean-to 
house; but we assume that it does not exceed 6 feet wide, 
and that your primary object is to have a propagating-bed 
In the front over the pipes. But whilst a couple of 4-Inch 
pipes will give you ample bottom-heat, you must have two 
pipes to give you ample top-heat. You must keep up a 
temperature of at least 75 des^ for propagating purposes. 
If you set your boiler beside the doorway, and on the same 
level as the sunken door will be, you must mu your two 
flows fairly high under the bed, and have the returns lower 
beside the sunken path, or else reversed. The bottom- 
heat pipes should be enclosed In a wooden partition fixed 
to the edge of the bed, and the floor of the oed should be 
of slabs of wood, partially open, on which is placed coarse 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and on that 3 inohes of finer material, in 
which to plunge the pots or pans cuttings are to root in. 
If over all you could further fix some frame-lights so as to 
box io the bottom-heat and prevent evaporation, rooting 
would take place all the more rapidly. Outtinn like a 
fairly moist air, but not too much of watering lest they 
damp. A somewhat shaded aspect is best for propagating. 
The sunken path should be just wide enough to enable 
you to move about and carry pots or soli. Hot-water 
pipescarried through a water tank are all very well for 
some things, but as a rule they generate too much vapour. 
—D. 

1500— Preserving string (IT. fl. Z.).—Tar is not 
the beet preservative of hempen material from weather, as 
It stiffens, cracks, and thns exposes the inner portion of 
the material to barm. The best thing, no doubt, is boiled 
linse^-oil. Both string and netting should be saturated 
in it whilst hot, then when sufficiently cool taken out, 
pressed or wrung, and hung up to dry. It Is, while com¬ 
paratively weather-proof, yet fairly supifie. 

1601—Preservliig Walnuts {J. W. T.).—when 
Walnuts are in their outer coats they should be put into 
a heap to heat a little. The outer skin then soon loosensand 
falls. The Nuts are beat dried, then just rubbed over with 
a cloth, and putinto a large cream pot or lar, putting a 
very little dry fine salt amongst them, and placing a cover 


1602-I<awn weed (riafor).-^ur lawn weed la no 
doubt one of the Ranunculuses (Buttercups), p«»joly 
repens, for It throws runners freely, and if von t^nk that 
It would be impossible to remove much of It by hand, we 
baldly know what other course to advise, as that seenm 
the only practical way of doing so. Certainly very mnoh 
of it might be cut out by chopping it off with the sharp 
point of a hoe, then raking up or sweeping up the whole. 
If you lifted the whole of the turf to clean each piece on a 
Uble, then relaying it, that would be expensive though 
effective. No doubt the season gave a weed of this des- 
oription every advantage, as whilst deep-rooting, so that 
they lived and throve luxuriantly. Grass became shallow¬ 
rooting and suffered severely. There is one other resource, 
but we do not place implicit faith in it. It is using 
lawn sand- This when sprinkled over broad-leavM 
weeds kills them generally, but, of course, they remain 
for some time very offensive objects, and when finally 
removed leave bare patches on the turf. Something, per¬ 
haps, may be done by having these weed patches cut over 
very close and hard with a sharp scythe, as that Implement 
would cut out the crown if kept hard preset. Ttot 
would give the Grass a chance. We have thus indloated 
the various courses open to you to take to rid your lawn 
of this weed.—D. 

1503— Foul Geranlam leavM {A. M. J#.).— We do 
not find aoy evidence of mildew or fuogas on 3 'our Ivy- 
leaf " Geraniums ’’ sent, but there is ample evidence of in¬ 
sect pests, aphis especially, as well as thrips. The Iwves 
are so infested with aphis that their excreta has fouled the 
leaves most offenrively. It is very evident if your plai^ 
are all as these leaves are, that they need almost to bo 
destroyed. Bat you must try and wash them as much as 
you can, also fumigate your greenhouse each other night 
for a week, by burning or smouldering Tobacco-paper so 
as to fill the house full of smoke for an hour each time. 
Neglect to fumigate and keeping the house too hot and 
dry has brought on this trouble. Do not fumigate whilst 
the plants are wet, but after each such fumigation give 
toe plants next morning a good syringing, and throw 
the house open to thoroughly dry quickly.—D. 

1504- nnheated greenbotiM {Peter).—it we had. 

as we had lost winter, a very mild time, your " Geraniums 
will be safe in an unheated greenhouse. But should the 
weather be severe, and it is always wise to anticipate hard 
weather in the winter, then will it be best not to trust 
anything tender in such a house. Indeed, unheated 
greenhouses are poor things, and of little general use 
during winter. Arums and Ohrysanthemums are more 
hariy, but still would suffer much in hard weather. But 
in your heated bouse you can grow all description of 
tender bedding plants. You con keep In it Ohineee 
Primroses, Cyclamen, Cinerarias, and various hard-wooded 
flowering plimtB, such as Camellias, Azaleas, Deutzlas, 
Genistas, etc., that would bloom in your cool-house in the 
spring. You could also raise in it seedling Begoniss, 
I^tunlas, Lobelias, Stocks, Astors, Zinnias, and similar 
tender hardening them off in your cool-house 

ready to plant out in May or June.—D. 


1605— Beets not srowlnff (Morqwfo) —We cannot 
understand why your Beets, evidently Dell’s Crimson, do 
not grow to a good size, as the planu sent were perfectly 
formed and healthy. Is your soil too poor, or do you sow 
too late? Beet seed, if you sow the Crimson Globe or 
round-rooted, may be sown In April to give summer roots, 
and the long-rooted early la May for a winter supply. 
The soil should be broken up fully 20 Inohes deep, and not 
only have been manured for a previous crop or in the pre¬ 
ceding autumn, but should have some manure burled 
12 ioohes deep. Sow the globe-rooted variety next year, 
and also the Cheltenham green-top for winter use; but do 
not fail to have the soil deeply worked and fairly manured. 
Beets in the state of yours sent should be like that about 
the middle of July. 

1506— Iieaf-BOll (J. D. N.).—Oak-leaves sre best to 
make leaf-soli, because they contain more woody matter, 
and therefore are more enduring; but gardeners w 
all the leaf-soil they can get, and mix leaves indis¬ 
criminately, such as Oak, Elm, Beech, Lime, Sycamore, 
etc. But as you seem to be limited to Sycamore only,^ 
you must rely upon the leaves of that tree. We know 
of no reason why you should not obtain from such leaves 
very good results when well decayed, but it may be worth 
while to reject, if found, leaves that show the black fun¬ 
goid spoc so peculiar to the Sycamore io many places. 
Leaves shoula be exposed to the weather, be frequently 
turned, and if some soot be dusted over the mould occa¬ 
sionally good will result. 

1507— Pottinsr Pelargonium-cuttings flTaf- 
/ordi—Whether It Is or is not desirable now to shift your 
Pelargonium-cuttings from the cutting-pots Into small 
pots singly must depend on the condition of the cuttings 
now. If they are well-rooted and fairly strong it will be 
best to shift them now as suggested, especially if you can 
give them a little warmth, as by so doine the plants will 
become so much stronger by March, when if the cuttings 
be but imperfectly rooted now, they should be ready to 
shift then. Something, too, depends on what kinds 
of Pelargoniums you have. If they be of the round-leaved 
Zonal or bedding type they grow rapidlv in the spring, 
even if not shifted into small pots until then ; but to have 
strong plants they should be in single pota now. 

1608 - Twelve hardy I«lllee to bloom during 
July, August, and September rAida).—The under¬ 
mentioned would be an excellent selection : Batemanlse, 
excelsum, speciosum album Kraetzeri. speolosum Melpo¬ 
mene, sp^oeum roseum, specioeum album novum, aura- 
tum, MMCagon album. Scarlet Turk's-cap, longiflonim 
ffiganteum, tigrlnum ^lendens, ohalcedonlcum. The 
Tritomos or Kniphoflas should all have protection in 
winter, but a better covering than sacking for your clump 
of T. oauleecens would be some Bracken Fern and Laurel 
boughs. 

1609 - Plckllng groon Tomatoes {F.J. w.y— 
We do not know whether pickling or preserving green 
Tomatoes is common practice in this country, but we 
believe it is so in Canada. As to the exact method of 
proc^ure we cannot advise, but should assume that 
selecting the fruits of medium size, perfectly clean and 
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adviM treating Tomatoee for that purpoee as Vegetable 
Marrow ia—etanding the fruits in crushed white sugar all 
night, then cooking gently in a stewpan next day, slidog 
finely into a quantity of 10 lb., one lemon ahd squeezing 
into it the juice, also adding oz. nound Ginger. The 
bek way is to experiment with the fruits. 

1510- Replanting Boit<edging (J. WhUehtad) — 
We prefer the spring for this operation, but it may be done 
at any time from October to April Lift the old edging, pull 
it to pieces, cot off the coarse roots, and retain some of 
the fine fibres as near the growths as possible. When pre¬ 
pared lay it in some soil temporarily, then dig the ground, 
pot down a line, and cut a trench about 6 inchM deep. 
Stand the Box-eidglng as thick as desired (the tops being 
quite level) against the wall of this trench, then fill it In 
with some sou that has road-grit added to induce Box to 
root well. Tread firm, and afford a watering now and 
then if weather is dry.—E. 

1511— Planting OabbaffCNB, etc. Mmof^ur;.—The 
piece of plant sent which has come up amongrt your 
Asters no doubt represents the common Wild Valerian 
(Valeriana officinalis). It is a plant most looked icr in 
damp, shady places, and is perennial. Vou will have to 
destroy it as a garden weed. Before you plant your Oab- 
bages dip the roots into a solution of soft-soap. Tobacco, 
and clay, made into a thin paste. But before mixing add 
a wineglasefnl of paraffin with the clay. When you dip 
the roots of the plants into the solution tiirn them well 
about to keep the paste stirred. That will make the roots 
very offensive to the wireworm, and may keep them at 
bay. Also occasionally water the plants with a strong soot 
solution. Also put into the ground large Potatoes cut in 
halves, or pieces of any kind of vegetable root, marking 
them with sticks, as these become capital traps wherewith 
to catch the pests. 

1612—T'oanK Vines.—lessee to give some signature 
in future by whteh we can recognise you. To grow young 
Vines well from eyes It is needful that they be set into pots 
early In the year, and stood in close warmth to induce 
quick germination and growth. Then they will, if kept 

{ (rowing on in this way, make rods from 8 feet to 16 feet 
ong. Bat your best course now with your small Vines is 
to shift them at once into pots 6 inches across the tops, 
giving proper drainage, ana using as compost good turfy 
foam two parts, the r^ being well-decayeo manure, wood- 
ashes, and soot, or finely crushed bone. Pot firmly, and 
leave in the greenhouse. Then in January cut them all 
close back to the soil, and later allow only one bud or 
shoot to grow. That shoald develop a rod from 7 feet to 
8 feet long, and the following autumn you would have 
capital young Vines for planting. 

1513—Freeala bulbs wltherlns Your 

bulbs seem to have been dried up to complete exhaustion. 
It is very doubtful whether they have not been overdried, 
kept in too warm a temperature. Also, as you have grown 
them several years, exhaustion may have naturally fol¬ 
lowed. It is just as well to purchase fresh bulbs occasion¬ 
ally, and thus keep up a good robust stock. You can 
hakily hope to have Delphiniums to bloom next summer 
from seed not yet sown. The prq[>er time is to sow seed 
in Hay or June to give strong plants to put out In the 
autumn for the next year’s flowering. If yoa have a lit! le 
warmth sow some seed at once in shallow pans or boxes, 
and stand them on a shelf where they may be occasionally 
watered. In that way you may have strong plants to go 
out in the spring, but their fi awering next year would be 
uncertain.—E. 

1514— Iiord Saffiald Apple eiokly (ff).—Lord 
Saffield is an excellent early variety to grow as young trees 
for some twelve to fifteen years. Then it begins to show 
its innate delicate nature, and frequently shows the same 
sign of decay that your tree Is exhibiting. There are 
some gardens where Apples, as a rale, do splendidly, 
where Lord Suffield will not do at all. You may possibly 
revive yoar tree’s health If you will open a trench all round 
it 4 feet from the stem, will cut off all roots to that length 
clean ; then removing the top soil, lift the tree, eattlng 
away any lower or downward rooto and replanting with 
fresh s<m, adding after planting a mulch or top-dressing of 
mannre. That may check the tree for a year, but in the 
end give it new life. 


NAMB8 OF PIoANTS AND FRUITS. 


Ann soHMmmieafions retpecting pUmta or /HiKs 
sent to name tkouUL alumyt accompcmiy iko poreel, wkiek 
$kotdd be addreesed to the Borroa q/ OAmonnHa Illus- 
TRATiD, 57, SmUhamptonetreett Strand, W.O, No more 
than eix tpeeiment to be eent at one time. 

Nfltmes of Tplanta.—Pemberton —The leaf enclosed 
appears to be that of the Double White Rocket (Hesperis 
matronalis alba-plena). If yon replant the tufts now, en¬ 
riching the soil with a fair amount of cow-manure, thev 
shoald blossom well next summer. W. J7arrwon.—Del¬ 
phinium grandiflorum- J. B.—l, Lantana ; 2, Maruta 

zebrina: 3, Chlorophyllum elatum ; 4, Panicum variega- 
tum; 5, Probably Streptoeolen Jamesoni, but must see 
flowers: 6, One of the Bromellads, but should like to see 

flower.- E. Litffs.—Justicia cornea.- IT. N. C.—Not 

a B^ket, but Erysimum aurantiaoum.- T. M.—A, Athy- 

rium Fllix-fmmina Applebyanum; B, A. F.-f. Acroda- 
don ; C, A. P.-f. cristatum rotundatum ; D, A. F.-f. Fieldis 
capitatum ; S, A. F.-f. setigerum percrlstatum ; P, Oan- 
not say for certain, probably A F.-f Oraigi or A. F.-f 

caudigerum.- F. B.—l. Please send in flower; 2, Sedum 

sp. but specimen too poor; 8, Polystichum anralare; 4, 
Please send in flower; 5, Sedum Bhodlola; 6, Niootiana 
Tabacum; 7,Oineraria maritima ; 8, Moon Daisy f’Pyreth- 
rum nliginosum) ; 9, Leyoesteria formosa; 10, Common 
Snowberry (Symphorlcarpus vulgaris); 11, Lonloera 
Japonica aurea reticulata (the variegated Japanese Honey- 
suokle); 12, Pearly Ererlastiog (Antennaria margaritaoea). 

- Be B. T.—The longer fronu is of Nephroleptis exaltata; 

the other flowers are undoubtedly, the single one, Heli- 
anthns multifloraa, and the other its double variety, both 
badly grown. You must send another specimen of the 

shorter frond.- Feme for name.—These came with some 

fruit, and letter is lost; 3, Adiantum gradlllmum ; 4, A. 

ooocinnum latum; 5, A.caneatum.- W. J. White.—Smi- 

lax Bonax-nox (8. lactata).- A. M. Wakefield.—Bam 

Boktmo ; the red stnaks are always in svidence In late 
automn.- P. IT.—1, Alstrosmeria Inodora ; 2, Nemesla 
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Suttoni; 3, Calceolaria mexlcana ; 4, Anthemis tinctoria; 
6, Oodetia; 6, Probably Achimenes cocclnnea.—O'. A— 
Atropa Belladonna (Deadly Nightshade). You shoald 
destroy it as it is very dangerous to grow, its fruits being 

poisonous.- John Whitehead.— name of enclosed 

flower Is Hydrangea arboreecens. The plant is quite hardy, 
and may be propi^ted by cuttings inserted at once in 
sandy soil outdoors. There is no special treatment 
beyond affording it a good open poHdon where the soil is 

good.- Q. May —1, Aster punicens; 2, A. Novi-Belgi j 

8, A. Novsa-Anglia; 4, Next week. 

Names of fralts.—Jf. A.—l, Hawlhornden; 2, 
Nonpareil; 3, Lord Suffleld ; 4, Please send better speci¬ 
men ; 6, Winter Peach; 6, Please send better specimen. 

-Jf. V. H.—Sorry we cannot tell, may be seedlings. 

They look very well Keep them and send to the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s fruit committee (6 fruits of each 

must be shown).- Miet Fraser.—Bmt is Souvenir du 

Oongr^j. Big Plum ia Golden Drop, the other is Jefferson. 

- J. B.—Yoar Pears were very poor, but you may 

gather them at once, and keep in a cold place. We could 

not name them ; they might oe a dozen varieties.- Mrs. 

Harmon.-Hoary Morning.- C. P.S. if.—Beaufln and 

Striped Beefing are the same Apple. No commoner name 
for Yorkshire Greening 1, Beauty of Hants; 2, lUwthorn- 

den ; 3, Too poor.- C. ,S.—Norfolk Beaufln.- Dorant. 

—Emperor Alexander.- J. P. C.—The rosj' Apple ia 

King of the Pippins; the striped one Hoary Morning.- 

T. Boice.-l, ntmaston Duchess; the other numbers 
became detached ; the rus^ety Pear is Durondean ; dark 
green Pear, Beuru^ Ranee; light green with jellow flush, 

Marie Louise.- M. Terebin.—i, Aahmead’s Kernel; 2, 

Court Pendu Plat; 3, Yorkshire Beauty ; 4, Old Hawthorn- 

den ; 5, Cox’s Pomona; 6, Potts’ Seedling.- J. C. R.— 

We are very sorry to say tint the labels of all the fruits had 
become detached ; it is always wise to paste the numbers 
on. Jolting in trains usually upsets things insecurely 

fastened.- 1. W.—I, Marie Louise; 2, Napoleon ; 3, 

Striped Beaufln.- H. J. B —1, Fearn’s Pippin; 2, Prob¬ 

ably Ecklinville Seedling; 3, Old Nonpareil; 4, Perhaps 
Marie Louise. We should like to know whether the fruit 

was gathered from a standard tree; 5, Old Colmar.- 

Constant Reader.—1, Northern Greening; 2, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling ; 3, Evidently a local ordinary bad kind ; 
4, Winter Hawthornden ; 5, Lane’s Prince Albert; 6, King 

of the Pippins.- The Rev J. Newman.—1, Cellini; 2, 

Nonpareil.- J. B.—l, Beun6 Clairgeau; 2. Send ^(ain ; 

3, lifter Ribston.- Westbury.—l, Fearo’s Pippin; 2, 

Scarlet Nonpareil. 


FOOD FROM OARDBN, ORCHARD. AND 
FIBIiD. 


Blderberry wine (^4. C).—Take quite 
ripe berries, free them from the stalks, and to 
each quart of berries allow a ^ pint of water, 
and to eaoh gallon 3 lb. of the Demarara 
cane sugar, 1 oz of bruised ginger, 1 oz. of 
cloves, ^ oz. of Allspice, and a stick of cinna¬ 
mon. Put altogether into a clean copper. 
Squeeze the berries, and boil them sharply for 
three-quarters of an hour. Strain off through a 
coarse sieve or muslin into a clean tub. When 
just milk warm, spread three pennyworth of 
German yeast on a thick round of hot toasted 
bread, set this afloat on the wine, cover it as 
close as possible, and let it work for four days. 
Skim off the top, put it in a clean cask or large 
stone bottles, leave out the corks for a few 
days, and cover the tops with a piece of munlin. 
Then cork them down as tight as possible. You 
can. if you wish to improve the wine, pot a 
little brandy in eaoh itottle. It is ready for 
use in six weeks, but improved by keeping a 
few months.—B. 

Walnuts to keep {K. X.).—Walnuts oan 
be dried and kept for months by shelling them 
and keeping them in the halves as they are. 
Without skinning, put them on white paper 
and dry, either in the screen in front of the fire, 
or on the rack over the kitchener. They must 
be quite apart and turned over at least once a 
day for at least a week, but too much heat most 
be avoided, as that would make them taste oily. 
Pack them in tins when quite oold, with close 
fitting lids. They can be kept, too, for the whole 
season quite moist by potting them in a bag 
and keeping them in a damp cellar, not wet— 
the beer cellar ia a good place, or in a flower pot 
filled with mold, well covered in, but it most be 
damp without being actually wet.—B. 
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A VILLAGE INDUSTRY. 

About three miles from Cambridge isa valuable 
object lesson to the nation as to how the people 
maybekepton the land, and be thereby prevent 
from crowding into alre^y over-populated cities. 
Twenty-four or twenty-five years ago a farmer 
turned his attention earnestly to fruit-farming, 
and made it pay from the outset. A few acres 
sufficed at first; to-day some thousands of acres 
are under fruit culture in the little old-world 
village of Histon and the adjacent district. 
What was the secret of his great success? It 
lay mainly in the foresight, skill, energy, and 
hard work in adapting means to an end. 

A market was found for the fruit by the 
erection of a model factory, remarkable lor its 
equipment, daintiness, ana up-to-date methods. 
The fresh fruit is made into Jam in silver-lined 
pans the same day it is picked, with all the 
lusoious taste of the fruit preserved intact by 
the addition of sugar. Ripe fruit juices are also 
employed to impart a delicious and delicate 
flavour to Chivera’ Gold Medal Table Jellies, 
which is one reason for their great superiority. 
We have said that the sucoesa of this village 
iudustry is owing in great measure to the clean¬ 
liness and parity of the methods employed in 
the factory. An Alderman and J.P. writes to 
the firm : Doubtless the daily freshly 

“gathered fruit has given your firm the high 
“position it enjoys cornered with town 
“factories.’' An M.P. said in a speech in 
1894 : “ I never had better Strawberry Jam. I 
“ am quite certain that so long as such exoel- 
“ lence is maintained the prosperity of the firm 
“ will continue.” 

Chivers’ Gold Medal Jams and Jellies are 
sold by Grooers and Stores throughout ibn 
United Kingdom. S. Chivers and Sons, Histon, 
Cambridge. 


The Importance of Hortionltural Auction Sales 
cannot be overlooked. They afford an oppw- 
tunity of purchasing large or small quantities 
of Bulbs at lower prices than it is possible to 
obtain them in any other way. 

The British 

Hoptiealtapal AssoBiation, Ltd., 

Hold SALES EVERY DAT of the reiy finozt 

DUTCH BULBS, 

All of which are true to name and of the hlRheet quality. 
The enormoiu popularity of the Sales of the AoBOciation ia 
beat testified by the faot that about 5,000 lota are aold erery 
week. That buyers cannot pertonally attend the Sales ia no 
drawback, aa by the Association’s aptoial system of buying on 
eommias'On clients obtain all the advantases of personal 
attendance, erery care being taken of their interests, no 
charge whaterer being made for the sorvloes Of tko 
Association. Bulbs bought at the Sales of the Associa¬ 
tion coet 50 per cent, lees than those purchased in the oiu- 
taahioned way. Oataloguea post free. Auction Rooms, S3a, 
Ludgate-hili, London, E.C. 

The Lots are eold in quantities to suit all buyers, whether 
they want to spend 10s. or AlflO. 


BULBS-BULBS 

MR. J. C. STEVENS 

Is bedding FRKQUKNT ftALM at hla Great Booms 

38, KING ST., COVENT CARDEN. 

Large and nnall lots to suit all buyers. 
_ Oatalogues poet free on applioatloo. 


BALKS EVERY DAY, EXCEPTING SATURDAY. 

PROTHEROE aud MORRIS 

-LU- will SELL br AUOTION. at their CENTRAL SALK 
ROOMS, 87 and 68, Oheapside, E C., aa abore, at 11 o'clock 
eaoh day. large consignments of named Hyaclntha. Tulips, 
Crocus, Narcissus, and other Dutch Bulbs; also IVhlM 
Roman Hyadnths, Paner-White Narcissus, reoeired direct 
for unreaerred sale, and lotted to suit the Trade and fwirato 
bnyen. 

The Auotiooeera will be pleased to enter the names of 
intending purchasers on their lisu who may desire a regnlar 
supply of Oataloguea for their autumn sales. OommlMona 
executed, and goods packed and forwarded to all parts. 

On view mornings of mle and Oatalosnes had. 


T EGGING8 1 LEGGINGS 11—Smart miiiiiary 
oflloera'appearanoe. Just psasod out of serriee tor other 
patterns. Very strong, all teather, with extra leather strap 
at top. laoe up aide, oost 7a. per pair. Will send a pafar, pest 

free, for M stamps.—From H. J. OAB80N, Got- 

Oontraotor.Bsa. 


WHY BE BOTHERED WITH KEEPING 

VV FERRETS, when for Is. Id. Postal Order GAME- 
KEEPER wUl send whole of following REAL, GENUENE 
REOlPESf—Drawing and Oatching Rats in enormous qnan- 
titles, alire or dead; Bolting Rats or Rabbiu from their 
holes; Drawing Game any distance; compelling Rabbits lay 
out for covert shooting; desU'oying Moles by millions; forc¬ 
ing Hens to lay, bestonearth; OoringSkina: making Water¬ 
proof Dubbin: very Valoable Secret, to settle any fresh dog 
so that he will not leave owner.-Z. THOMSON; Frederio- 
plaoe, Weymouth. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN OCTOBBR. 
Burinq recent years a great increase has taken 
place in the number of growers of early-floweri ag 
Chrysanthemums, which commence to bloom in 
the early days of August and continue through¬ 
out September, and, when the weather is suit¬ 
able, even into October. The early kinds are 
very hardy, and flower freely. When the 
majority of outdoor flowers have been cut down 
by the froet the early Chrysanthemums continue 
to keep up a bright display, and as they repre¬ 
sent so many sh^es of colour they have supplied 
a want long felt to those who do not possess a 
glass structure of any kind. Growers of the 
early sorts may absolutely dispense with green¬ 
houses, and this is a point of importance to those 
with limited means and accommodation. How¬ 
ever, in the present instance, I wish to call par 
ticular attention to the uiefulness of an October 
display under glass. Under ordinary conditions, 
plwta to produce large, handsome flowers at 
this season must have glass protection, and 
while there are many pretty and interesting 
decorative sorts which flower in profusion during 
October, there are others capable of making the 
conservatory or greenhouse gay with colour. It 
must be distinctly understood that the following 
sorts are intended to produce large blooms, and 
in describing them as large-flowering sorts it is 
intended to convey to the reader that the plants 
are capable of developing a quantity of blos¬ 
soms varying between three and eighteen, more 
or lees. For conservatory decoration a dozen 
flowers on each plant produce a magnificent dis¬ 
play, and as this result can be had with com¬ 
paratively little trouble the plants should be 
treated accordingly. One of the most consistent 
Octobsr sorts is Mme. Gustave Henry, which 
produces very large creamy-white flowers. It 
is not difhoulb to grow, and being dwarf, is 
suitable for small greenhouses. Milano is much 
valued because of its rich oherry-carmioe colour. 
This plant, too, is dwarf. A good dwarf yellow 
is Boliel d’Ootobre, and it may safely claim to 
be the best clear yellow for October flowering. 
The plant is easily grown, and blooms consis¬ 
tently. Comte de Germiny is one of the oldest 
October kinds, and rarely seen in collections. 
This kind has nankeen-yellow flowers, with 
crimson inside. The plant is rather tall, bat 
there is nothing like it at this season. May 
Manser, introduced this season, is a medium- 
sized flower of a pleasing creamy-white, shaded 
primrose in the centre ; it is of dwarf growth. 
Mile. Lacroix, white; Mr. Chas. E. Shea, pale 
yellow ; and Annie Clibran, silvery-pink, are 
all members of the same family, dwarf, sturdy, 
and easy to grow ; and if allowed to develop a 
dozen to eighteen flowers, the effect is very fine. 
These plants are at their best usually in the 
latter part of October. Lady Byron is an 
immense white flower, in beauty during the 
latter half of October. Emily Silsbory, 
too, iM very handsome, the flowers being 
very large and of the purest white. This is an 
exoettent sorb and worthy of extended onltore; 
it also has the advantage of ^ing easily groirn. 
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A new variety is Mrs. A. H. Hall, and may be 
described as broczy-ysllow, the bronze colour 
deemning at thv end of the petals. The flowers 
are urge, the petals broad, and the plant dwmrf. 
Le Grand Dragon, sent out with a flourish of 
trumpets last searan, promises to maintain its 
position. It is a*ve^ large flower, with Ions 
graceful florets, and the colour is a deep rich 
yellow, sometimea suffused with a bronze shade. 
0. J. Quintus, long regarded as an October 
kind, succeeds very well when about a dozen 
flowers are developed on each plant. The 
flowers are of very pretty form and the colour 
is a pleating mauve-pink. William Holmes has 
been popular for years as an October sort, its 
rich crimson colour with golden reverse making 
it one of the most useful and effective flowers at 
this season, lb is of easy onlbure, dwarf, and 
contiatect. General Paquie is a useful tort, 
although the flowers are thin. The colour may be 
described as bright bronzy-fellow, habit dwarf. 
Quite a change may be bad in Rayonante, which 
is a large flesh-pink coloured bloom. Late October 
flowers develop petals of great length and fairly 
broad for those of a tubular kind. The plant is 
rather tall, but all should grow it.. Another 
ivory-white is Lady Esther Smith, which, con¬ 
sidering its usefulness for early display s, is not 
much grown. Lady Randolf, a claret, crimson- 
coloured bloom, with silvery reverse, is quite 
distinot, and makes a pleasing contrast to many 
of the other flowers. It is dwaif aud sturdy in 
growth. Margot is one of the oldest sorts in 
commerce at the present time. The colour is 
described as rosy-ohamois—a very pleasing 
flower, and the plant is of medium height. 
Then there is the popular Source d’Or (old ^Id), 
and its sport. Yellow Source d’Or (gmden- 
yellow), both free flowering and excellent. 
Lady ^Ibome (white), and its clear yellow 
sport, Yellow Selbome, are also good Cmtober 
sorts.—E. G. 


Oh^aanthemumB—iDoreasixig Bum- 
mer-nowerlnff Borts {Confftant Reader).— 
You have raised the question whether it is better 
to divide the old roots of summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, or to raise fresh plants by 
cuttings. Of course these old plants may be 
divided easily enough, and, as a rule, give a 
fairly satisfactory display daring 1 he succeeding 
season. And this method of increasing the 
stock of plants answers very well for those who 
have no glass structure in which to increase the 
supply by the aid of outtings. Nevertheless, 
division of the old roots is a method of onltore 
to be deprecated, as plants raised in this way 
are rarely so vigorous as those raised by propa¬ 
gating ottttinM of the old plants. It must not 
he for^tten that some of the beet of the early- 
flowering ChrysanthemumB are weakly, and if 
left in the open border throughout a severe 
winter, or even a very wet one, would pro^bly 
Buccamb. Plants of this description, if divided 
soon after their period of flowering is over, 
would be exposed to additional risk by the check 
experienced when the division was made. 
Hence we strongly advise you to adopt the 
method of inoreasing stock by outtings. If you 
have a cold-frame or a cool greenhouse, and can 
find accommodation, lift the weaker plants and 


place these in boxes or pots, and winter them 
thus. By the middle of January or later the 
crowns of the plants should timply bristle with 
numerous healthy and stocky joung shoots, and 
if these be detached, and the cuttings trimmed, 
little difiSculty should be experienced in raising 
a batoh of plants that anyone might.be proud to 
possess. Propagation of this tvpe of ChrjsaL- 
themum maybe continued until May, if needs 
be, although any time up to and including March 
will give excellent results. Plants raised in this 
manner invariably go ahead once they are 
rooted, and when the growing period again 
comes round, and the plants are in their flower¬ 
ing quarters in the open border, strong, healthy, 
vigorous growths are produced and fine flowers. 

OhryBanthemninB — new jellow 
sorts.—Already there is evidence of progress. 
The Swanley display oontains an excellent rich 
yellow seedling named Lady Buller, with fairly 
long petals of moderate width building up a 
bloesom not unlike the popular Phoebus. The 
habit is good, and the plant is one of easy 
culture, and also slightly early. R. Hooper 
Pearson will undoub^ly occupy a prominent 
DMition this season, and although many have 
failed to get their buds to develop, piobstbly 
owing to the great heat, and also to an early 
bud selection, others have been more fortunate, 
handsome flowers being already aeen in many 
collections. The colour may be described as 
rich buttercup-yellow, prol^bly the richest 
colour in commerce, while the habit is dwarf 
and the growth strong and sturdy. J. E. Clay¬ 
ton is smother rich yellow flower, being a sport 
from the well-known variety Eva Knowles. 
The value of the latter flower for exhibition is 
sufficient to enhance the worth of the new 
sport. This is developing satisfactorily and 
will be heard of frequently during the exhibition 
season. Lord Aldenham is a rich golden-yellow 
sport from Edwin Molyneux, and although the 
rich crimson colour of the parent variety has 
always made it popular, the golden-yellow 
colouring of the sport is sure to make a hand¬ 
some flower. A variety of Austraban origin 
named J. R. Upton is a bloom of considerable 
promise, and one of large proportions. The colour 
may be described as bright golden-yellow, and 
the flowers have vei^ long florets of great 
width, pleasingly curling and incurving at the 
ends. The habit is good and the constitution 
robust. Last season this variety was flowering 
at Framfield on very small plants, and, judging 
by what was then seen, ana also by buds which 
are now fast developing, it will be a flower of 
high quality. Another lovely straw-yellow is a 
I sport from the popplsir Mrs. W. H. Lees, and 
named Rivers H. Langton. The growth and 
character of the sport are exactly similar to the 
parent vaiiety.—E. G. 

ChryBanthemumB—lateneaaofboBli- 
grown plants (A/>ce).—You did Quite right 
to pinch back your ChrysaDthemums for the last 
time daring the third week in June, and in an 
ordinary season they should be in full bloom by 
the earlier half of November. As the past 
^[rowing season was so hot, the plants were later 
m developing their blossoms than would be the 
case in a normal season. As an instance of the 
season’s inflnenoe, it may be pointed out that 
Ori -inal rom 
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varieties known for their consistent early flower¬ 
ing have failed to a great extent this year. A 
large number of varietier, which in the ordinary 
course of events should be at their best during 
the second week in September, did not blossom 
satisfactorily until quite three weeks later. In 
fact, during the recent October show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society some of the 
best and leadins September sorts were exhibited 
in the pink o? condition, thus proving con¬ 
clusively that the season is distinctly late. 
Recent visits to leading growers also reveal the 
fact that the November varieties are quite a 
fortnight later than usual. You may, therefore, 
take courage, knowing that the lateness of your 
plants developing their buds is to be attributed 
solely to seasonable influences. Although the 
buds of the November plants are much smaller 
than you are accustomed to see them at this 
time, there is little doubt that they will develop 
rapidly. You need not fear that you have not 
tteated your plants correctly. Do not attempt 
to hurry on the flowering period by making 
the hot-water pipes too hot or encouraging 
hot, stuffy atmospheric conditions. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Oonservatoiy.— Thin the buds of Cam¬ 
ellias, as plants always, if in ffood health, set 
more buds than ought to be Wt to expand. 
Both trees in pots and planted out should 
have some stimulant now. Drainings from a 
manure-heap, mixed with a little soot, will 
answer every purpose, though where this 
cannot be had artiflcial stimulants may be used. 
Solanums mixed with bushy plants of Eulalia 
japonica variegata, when the former are well 
berried, make a pretty autumn and winter 
group. The best and cheapest way to grow 
these is to plant them out and lift them in 
S 5 ptember—they do not feel the moving if the 
work is carefully done—and the plants stood in 
the shade for a few days. We always And the 
plants in the ground outside set the most 
berries, though possibly they may not ripen 
quite so early. Guttings make the dwarfest, 
bushiest nlants. Seedlings run up a little more 
and develop handsome round heads. Luculia 
gratissima will be developing flower-heads, and 
should have liquid-manure. Thrips are fond of 
the leaves, and if they are TOrmitted in the 
house they will soon do a lot of mischief on this 
apd other smooth-leaved plants. When only a 
few plants are attacked, sponging with soap 
and Tobacco-liquor, or some other iasecticide, 
will get rid of them, but if they are nume¬ 
rous not a moment must be lost, and the 
wisest plan is to vapourise the house wiUi 
nicotine. At this season, if nothing has been 
done to check insects since the fires were 
lighted, there will be insects of several kinds 
in the house, but vaporising, if efficiently done, 
will make a clean sweep of all the aphis family. 
Give encouragement to winter-flowering clim¬ 
bers and plants in baskets. Tropaeolums Ball 
of Fire and Meteor that were planted in 
spring will be spreading about the roof, and will 
tMe the place of the summer-flowering climbers 
which have been pruned back. Some of the 
winter-flowering ^gonias are very bright in 
iMMkets now. Sedum carnenm variegatum may 
be used to cover the bottom of the bukets. The 
foliage of this very useful basket-plant is nearly 
white under glass, and it grows very freely and 
associates well with bright-coloured flowers. 
Abutilons planted out and pruned back in 
August will flower all the winter in a light 
house. They succeed against a wall or pillar. 

Stove.— There will be a demand now, 
especially in country houses during the shoot¬ 
ing parties, for neat plants in 5 inch pots for 
table decoration, and a large proportion of these 
will have to be furnished from the stove. 
Crotons, especially the narrow-leaved varieties, 
bright-coloured Dracicaas, Cocos, and Kentia 
Panns are all more cr less used, and where 
there is a warm house are not difficult to keep 
in condition. Pandanus Veitchi may do for a 
central position, but is not much likra because 
the hooKed spines on the leaves hook on to 
everything which touches them. The Japanese 
Grasses—Eulalia japonica variegata and Carex 

* /ft eUi or northern dietriete the operotionc rt/erred 
to under “ Garden " may he done from ten days to a 

fortnight Utter tkmi is hoe iodieedeeL vath equaUy good 


variegata--are light and elegant, and from time 
to time changes are required, as it would never 
do to have we same style of decorations too 
often, hence the necessity for a considerable 
change. Well-grown Maiden-hair Ferns are 
always in demand. The most effective of these 
is A. Farleyense. Among flowering plants just 
now Begonias are prominent, and the most 
effective of all is, I think, Gloire de Lorraine. 
Those who have not sufficient heat to grow 
Crotons and Dracamas may have Bouvardias, 
and little bushy plants of Salvia grandiflora are 
charmingly bright now. We struck a lot of 
cuttings in April, and shifted them on into 
a-inch pots in a cold-frame, pinching occasion¬ 
ally, and they are always bushy and brightly 
coloured. Night temperature of warm stove 
now Ga degs. to 70 degs.; cool stove, GO degs. 

Late vinery.— All Grapes ought to be 
ripe now if they are to keep well. In some 
houses the training wires are too near the glass, 
and not only is there a danger of scorching 
in summer, but if the leaves touch the glass the 
condensed moisture is conducted down the 
foliage and causes dampness among the 
bunches, which does much oamage. All lateral 
shoots which are near to or touch the glass 
should be removed. There should always be 
warmth in the pipes now, and a little 
ventilation along the ridge, except in wet or 
foggy weather. Perfectly ripe Grapes will 
keep as well in the Grape-room with the ends 
of the shoots in bottles of water as if left hang¬ 
ing on the Vines—indeed, if the house is at all 
leScy, they will keep better in the equable 
temperature of the Grape-room. All outside 
borders should be protected from heavy rains. 
There is no better covering for the borders of 
early houses than a good covering of tree 
leaves, thatched with long litter to hold them 
together, and no delay should occur in gettmg 
this done. New houses planted last spring 
with late sorts of Vines will require a little fire- 
heat to ripen the wood completely. 

Early Peach-honse. — Peaches and 
Nectarines may be forced in pots if desired, 
but anyone starting the fires for the first time had 
better not attempt to drive them too fast. It 
is in the nature of most forcing in dealing with 
young trees to force them only moderatmy the 
first year. They will respond more freely to 
the same temperature the next. December is 
time enough to start, and 45 degs. at night will 
be high enough till the buds begin to move. 
Established trees will soon be ready for pnining 
and washing, and until forcing begins mve all 
the air possible, but see that the borders are 
not unduly dry. 

Muehroom - house. — Beds in bearing 
should have weak liquid-manure when necessary, 
and if the beds are allowed to get dry the Mush¬ 
rooms, if they come at all, shrivel off and are 
useless. The beds should be made from time to 
time to keep up a succession, but room should 
be left for Seaaale, Rhubarb, etc. 

Window gardening. -7 Among small 
shrubs for window-boxes Veronicas are a good 
deal used ; they are cheap and are fairly lasting 
if the thermometer keeps above K°ro. The 
golden Retinosporas last fairly well for one 
season, but are of no use afterwards. The most 
economical plants, if shrubs are used, are the 
golden and green Euonymuses. These, with a 
few bulbs, will carry tliem on till the spring. A 
still cheaper arrangement is a background of 
golden Wallflowers, with Forget-me-nots in 
front. 

Outdoor garden.— The most interesting 
rock garden I have ever seen was made out of a 
disused stone quarry of considerable depth. 
Winding paths were hewn out of the rocky 
sides. Rhododendrons covering sloping banks 
blossomed and seeded, and the young plants 
came up in profusion. Taste and liberal 
expenditure had made this garden a most in¬ 
teresting and instructive one, but such natural 
aids to alpine gardens are not often met with, j 
or, perhaps, not made the most of when they 
are. So far as regards the mere culture of 
alpines, these picturesque surroundings, though 
desirable, are not absolutely necessary. Given 
proper drainage and good suitable soil, with the 
necessary shade and shelter for the different 
kinds, success is not difficult to attain. The fa^- 
nation of alpine gardmiing to the averse mind 
consists to a large extent in its many-sidedness, 


so to speak I bits of rook may be dropped 
down in any part of the garden where a suitable 
position can be found. If one goes on a botani> 
cal excursion to 8 witzerland or any other likely 
spot, and comes home laden with rare plants, a 
suitable place can soon be found for them. 
Everybody will now bo planting bulbs and 
spring flowers. A very pretty garden may be 
made with annuals alone if they were sown 
early in September, as the small plants general!}' 
TO through the winter best. Wallflowers, 
Daisies, Forget-me-nots are all cheap and 
effective. Bulbs are rather dearer this autumn, 
but we can make up with home-raised annuals. 

Fruit garden. —The most noticeable feat¬ 
ure of the past season has been the smallness of 
the fruit, especially Apples and Pears. To some 
extent this may be ascribed to the dryness of 
the season, but other causes have been at work, 
chief among which are the age of the trees, and 
their neglect as regards pruning and nourish 
ment. The only really fine fruits which have come 
under my notice this season have been taken 
from comparatively young trees. There are two 
things which everyone who has a fruit garden, 
even on a small scale, might do now, and that is 
to grub all old trees which are past their best,and 
that would not pay for regrafting with better 
varieties, and to give nourishment in the shape 
of rich top-dressings to those trees which are 
bearing and which it is intended to retain and 
put through a course of improved treatment. 
Strawberries in pots intended for forcing should 
be plunged in ashes, and sheltered from heavy 
rains with old lights. The Strawberry is a hardy 
plant, and 1 have generally found that the 
plants force better after being exposed to frost if 
the roots are kept fairly dry, and the jrats plunged 
to the rim. Fig-trees in pots from which the froit 
has been gathered shoiUd be placed outside to 
complete the ripening, but should be under 
shelter before severe frost comes. All young 
fruits on outside Fig-trees should be removed. 

Vegetable garden.— Keep the soil stirred 
for growing crops, such as Spinach, Onions, Cab¬ 
bages, etc. The growth of most things is very 
backward in consequence of the drought, but the 
remains of the summer’s warmth in the soil, 
combined with a mild autumn, will to some 
extent restore the balance. But Greens are 
pretty sure to be scarce next season in some 
districts, and there will be wisdom in planting 
anything in the nature of young Cabbages, to 
be used as Cole worts during the winter, and for 
this purpose they may be planted 8 inches or 
9 inches apart. Turnip-tops may also come 
in useful, and late sown Turnips, even though 
they may not make large bulbs, will produce 
Greens. If any Celery remains nnblancbed it 
had better be seen to now. In gardens much 
infested with snails some ashes may be mixed 
with earth, or a sprinkling of lime used to keep 
down slugs. All late Potatoes, Carrots, and 
Beetroots should be up and stored, and all 
Potato tops and other garden refuse cleared 
away, and exposed to fire-heat by smo&her 
burning. There is no better way of Glaring 
away the eggs of insects or the spores of mildew 
than by exposing the long fibrous rubbish of the 
garden to smouldering fire. 

E. Hobday. 

THB OOKINO WBBK19 WORK. 

ShOraeU from a Garden Diary, 

Octohi.r Filled a frame with Caloeolai i v 

cuttings, chiefly Yellow Gem. Moved a lot of 
bulbs from cold-frames to a house where there 
is a little warmth. Lifted reiniinder of Gladiolus 
corms, and laid them away to complete ripen¬ 
ing. Potted up Lily of the Valley, Herbaceous 
Spirajjus, and Dielytra spectabilis for forcing a 
little later. Plants several beds and borders 
with Daisies, Wallflowers, and hardy annuals 
of various kinds. 

Ocloher ./if/.—Lifted a lot of late Cauliflowers 
with balls and planted in a pit. Made up another 
Mushroom-bed in house. No fire- heat will be 
userl at present: the warmth of the bads 
Buliiees. The outside Tomatoes have all been 
gathered and the plants cleared away. The 
green fruits have been laid on mats in late 
vinery, where they will ripen in da# time. 
Grubbed up several old fimit-trees, and i^eparud 
site for young trees. 

I Novembei^^ isi,—Planted several groups of 
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A NEW CLIMBING KNOTVVEED (POLY¬ 
GONUM BALDSCHUANICUM). 

This promiaes to be one of the most beautiful 
additiona to the genua. Ita chief claim to dia- 
tinctiveneaa ia in the fact that it ia a climber, 
and aa auch, I believe, rare. It posBeHsea a 
habit of gro\¥th not unlike the Scarlet Runner 
Bean, in so far aa it coils itself around any 
support that may be given. At the same time 
the habit of the plant itself is quite unique, and 
instead of some of the coarse-leaved subjects 
that so freely represent this genus in the her¬ 
baceous border, woodland, or wild garden, we 
6 nd a plant altogether pleasing in its growth 
and quite neat in its foliage. The foliage is 
comparatively small, rather glossy, and slightly 
leathery or firm. It is perfectly hardy and 
quick in growth in the early summer after the 
manner of so many climbing plants. In the 
course of a few weeks, and before the flower- 
' ing stage ia reached, the plant will attain from 


Roses—vigorous kinds only—chiefly Teas and 
Hybrid Teas. We like to have good masses of 
one colour, so a dozen or so of each kind are 
planted in a group, so aa to form a group. Lifted 
roots of several young trees on walls. There ia 
generally work of this kind to be done every 
autumn, and the sooner it is done the better. 

Sot'emftrr 2ud —The conservatory is fre¬ 
quently rearrangcnl now to make room for the 
(Jhrysanthemuins coming on. A little fire heat 
to keep the night temperature about r>(l degs. ia 
necessary. Potted more Hyacinths, and boxed 
late Tulips and Narcissus. Moved Freesias to 
shelf in warm greenhouse to forward flowers. 

There are plenty of Roman Hyacinths now. 

Pruned Roses planted out under glass. 

NovtmDtr 3rd ,—Finished lifting Beets and 
Carrots. Potted up a lot of young standard 
Roses for late flowering in the conservatory. 

When the plants are well furnished they come 
in well among other things. Pricked off seed¬ 
ling Cvclamens into boxes, and potted 
off a lot of seedling Ferns from boxes 
into thumbs. These are grown on shelves 
in warm-house through the winter. 

XovenUfer Heeled in late Broccoli. 

(Commenced pruning Gooseberries. They 
will be dressed with lime and soot after¬ 
wards, and again later. We have no 
trouble with birds. Carted in a lot of 
top soil from field lor making new Vine- 
border later. Pruned Vines in early 
house. Looked over late Grapes, and 
took off a leaf or two that touch^ the 
glass. 

Petunias for bedding^ next 

May (On Yon Bonnie Banka ),—It is 
quite possible to keep such plants in boxes 
(luring the winter, bedding them out 
again next May, but we do not advise it. 

In the first place, plants of this descrip 
tioD never seem to grow away with the 
vigour that young seedlings or cuttings 
do; and secondly, the strain or type 
of flower would rapidly dwindle were 
such a practice adopted. Heliotropes are 
much different, and could be well re¬ 
tained in your Fern-case ; in fact, this 
fragrant flower is often planted out in 
conservatories as a permanent climber. 

Yellow Marguerites are best renewed by 
cuttings annually, unless you desire tall, 
leggy plants. Many plants might be 
kept in this way, but most people believe, 
and we think correctly, that such plants 
are really more profitable if annually 
struck from cuttings or raised from seed. 

—K. 

Tufted PaBslea—dividing old 
plants —Although you have 

no convenience for propagating cuttingp, 
you may yet succe^. Fortunately von 
cut back your plantsltowards the end of 
August last, although in some cases you 
were as late as the middle of September- 
before treating them in this way. The 
plants are now probably green tufts, an<i 
suitable to divide for increase of stock. 

The present period, providing really 
severe frosty weather does not prevail, ia an 
ideal time to take in hand the division 
of the plants. And in dividing them, 
you may have prepared ready for planting that 12 feet to IS feet high, provided the supports 
part of the garden you intend to make a display are of sufficient length. I am not sure it the 
in next season. These tufts should be lifted plant is as yet in ciutivation, but if not it is to 
with a fork, and the soil around the roots be hoped that ere long it will find a home 
carefully loosened and shaken out, after which ' in many gardens. The singular beauty and 
the plant may be divided into several pieces, j charm of the entire plant can scarcely be 
Divide each of the shoots as far as possible, done justice to. For those poaseesing the 
with numerous r(X)ts adhering. If the OTound | opportunity, it may be mentioned that a very 
is ready, these divided pieces ahouTd be fine example exists at Kew in the herbaceous 
planted about a foot aj^rt, both in the rows and ground and nearly opposite the small alpine 
between the plants. Take care in planting, and house. For two or three seasons this plant 
press the toH firmly around the roots antf base has been a picture, the truth of which may bo 
of each divided piece, and you will not then gathered from the accompanying illustration, 
have long to wait before they are established, which at least does full justice to the wealth of 
Should the soil bo in the least dry, water the blossom carried by the plant. A good idea 
pieces in, using a rose can for the purpose, may also bo formed of the wreath-like masses of 
This method of dividing and planting will I flowers. These flowers are of a creami-white 
ensure an ^rly (lisplay in the spring, and as and tinged with rosy-pink. It is practically a 
you have failed to insert cuttings in the ordinary deciduous climber, which in severe weather may 
way, you will have gained considerably in be cut to the earth, to break away with fresh 
time, and also guardea! against failure, which vigour in spring again. In mild winters the 
a late summer proi»fl:gation sometiiles brings twining stems also retain their vitality, and 
aboof],jgj-^j 20 £| l^y I i O jlP send forth fresh growth in spring from axillary 


hart of a plant of the new holyf^^onuni lialds(;hn.-ini<-iiin. 


buds along the stem. Ho far 1 believe some 
difficulty has been experienced in its propaga¬ 
tion, though some of the small side shcxits made 
in spring from last year’s growth would appear 
the right material for successfully increasing so 
good a plant. Judging by the character of the 
plant, it is especially suit^ for growing at the 
oase of disfigured Araucarias or Wellingtonias 
and allowed to ramble at will among the (lecay 
ing branches, or it may bo plants against a 
trellis or some other support, always, however, 
of a twiggy nature if possible to assist the beau¬ 
tiful masses of bloom. The species was dis¬ 
covered in Eastern Bokhara, Turkestan, at an 
altitude of from .3,91 K> feet to feet. 

Apart from its decorative value in the open 
as a climbing plant, the smaller sprays of blos¬ 
soms are especially pleasing in a vase or/porgne, 
and continue a long time in good condition. 
It commences flowering about the end of June, 
and continues for many weeks to expand its 
pleasing and effective blossoms in the greatest 
profusion. E. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 


HYDRANGEAS FOR HOUSE 
DECORATION. 

At one time large specimen Hydrangeas were 
grown for placing in front halls and other con¬ 
spicuous places in private mansions, and no plant 
is better a^pted for it. Market growers would 
produce one immense head of bloom on small, 
single-stemmed plants, and while these may 
have their own special merit, I prefer larger 
plants with numbers of trusses evenly disposed 
over a surface of dense green foliage. It is then 
its real value as a decorative plant is seen. It 
takes several years to produce large specimens, 
but they well repay the patience and labour. 
Well-drained pots and a good holding yellow 
loam throe parts, and one part well-rotted 
manure and road-grit, suit them well. It is 
always wise to give cold-house or pit protection 
in spring, as sharp frost is apt to catch the 
young growths and turn them black ; but all 
danger of frost being over, the most suitable 
position is a semi-shaded one out-of-doors. 
Towards autumn, however, a sunny position is 
necessary for thoroughly maturing the growths. 
The plants must be assisted with liberal doses 
of liquid-manure, and the flowering stems sup¬ 
ported with neat sticks; if these are paint^ 
green so much the better. After flowering the 
old growths should be cut out, and the new 
ones from the base of the plants encouraged. 
When at rest daring winter they are best 
plunged either in ashes or leaf-mould in a shel¬ 
tered place. Large plants may be supported in 
the same pots for several years by liberal top- 
dressings and frequent supplies of liquid manure, 
and when too ungainly to be retained as pot- 
plants they may be planted out in sandy soil in 
pleasure-ground borders, younger specimens 
being brought on to replace them. T. 


Manure containing sawdust (Maitr ). 

The addition of sawdust to manure is a repre¬ 
hensible practice which appears to be extending, 
and we would warn all our readers to avoid 
such stuff. However, we do not believe the 
mildew was caused by this sawdust, but we are 
certain that an injurious fungus is imported 
into the Rose-beds by its agency. Mildew has 
been very rife this autumn, but it is purely 
climatic. Doubtless the reason your Roses 
blossomed so well was owing to the application 
of artificial-manure. These manures carefully 
compounded are far better for the amateur than 
dubious farmyard-manure. A mulching of cow 
manure now would be most helpful, but do not 
dig it in until after plants are pruned in spring, 
then be (ireful you do not injure any surface 
roots. The following is a geiod recipe for a 
Rose-manure, taken from the “ Rosarions’ Year 
Book,” and described as Tonk’s Rose-manure. 
It is as follows : Superphosphate of lime twelve 
parts, nitrate of potash ten parts, sulphate of 
magnesia two parts, sulphate of iron one part, 
sulphate of lime eight parts. Apply in 
February, at the rate of I lb. to square yard, 
if you use this you would not need to give 
a heavy dressing now of cow-manure—just 
sufficient to keep roots pt, Roses snug for the 
winter.—E. ' ^ 
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OrchidB damaged by solphur.-- 
Would you kindly tell me if sulphur fumes 
from coke, burnt in a heating apparatus, would 
cause my Orchids to turn yellow in the leaf ? 
There is a chimney almost over our Orchid- 
house, and since these late high winds the dam¬ 
age has developed, which makes me think this 
unsightly yellow colouring of the leaf must have 
been caused by back draughts of sulphur fumes 
either entering through the interstices of the 
panes of glass, or penetrating in some other 
way into the house. Would anything else 
cause a sudden general yellowing of the Orchid 


C. Gaskelliana alba, C. Warscewiczi Ck)untess of 
Derby, the numerous white forms that have ap¬ 
pear^ with the re-discovery of the true autumn- 
nowering variety of C. labiata, and other forms 
realise fabulous prices and are much sought 
after. 

White forms of I.'clia have also appeared 
of late years. L. p. Emesti, L. p. Lewisi, 
and one or two others have only the faintest 
tracing of colour on the front lobe of the 
labellum ; L. pumila and L. p. Diyana in later 
importations have produced white forms. 
Lrclia-Cattleya elegans has also produced white 
forms which have lealised big sums. 

Freaks in spotted varieties combioed with 
good shape and substance are at the present 
time in great demand with Odontoglossum 

S rowers. The cool-growing Masdevallias of the 
1 . Harryana section have their yellow and white 
sports, which are very rare and valuable. The 
variations and sportive characters are well 
illustrated in Ai^ridee Lawrencte (Sander’s 
variety) and the Candida variety of Vanda teres. 
These are valuable plants seldom met with in 
cultivation. 

The sported forms of the Burmese Dendro- 
biums are striking contrasts to the typical 


ORCHIDS. 


ORCHID SPORTS. 

Sports of Orchids were never more fashionable 
than they are at the present day. Take, for 
example, Cypripediums. C. Stonei var. platy- 
tiunium first flowered in the collection of the 
late Mr. John Day in 1867. No known Orchid 
has realised so high a price as this plant at 
auction, and no Orchid is more highly prized at 
the present day. The only existing plants of 
this are jealously guarded by their respective 
enthusiastic owners. Of recent years albinos 
of Cypripediums have realised fabulous sums. 
In C. Lawrenceanum var. Hyeanum all the 
traces of the purple so conspicuous in the 
veinings, suffusion, and spottings of the flower 
have entirely disappeared, and are replaced by 
different shades of green. It first appeared in 
1886. It has since turned up in importations, 
and it has also been raised and flowered true to 
its distinguishing characteristics from seed. It 
is still in its best forms one of the most sought 
after and valuable Cypripediums in cultivation. 
C. insigue Sanderas first flowered in 1888 
From that time up to the present date it has 


TREATMENT OF ADIANTUM FAR- 
LEYENSE. 

During the recent summer I purchased a plant 
of Adiantum Farle^ense for the table. Having 
been forced in a high temperature it speedily 
became a disgrat^e, and was prompt’ ' 
over to the gardener in order that 


handed 
> might 

endeavour to bring it round. He repotted it 
in the orthodox manner, but notwithstanding 
all his efforts it just managed to live, the 
longest fronds being perhaps 1 inch or so in 
length. A few days afterwards a neighbour 
brought me a root of the same species, obtained 
from the same source. I say advisedly “a 
root,” for not only was the earth carefully 
shaken from it, but the plant, or what remained 
of it, was as d^ as chips. It certainly looked 
a hopeless case, but in order that my friend 
should not think me thankless, I just stuffed it 
into a pot, with some rough Cocoa-fibre refuse. 
Having given it a chance, I placed it in a warm 
house and left it to its fate, looking forward to 
the gardener throwing it away as dead in the 
near future. 

Now for the sequel. In a short time baby 
fronds appeared from the latter plant, followed 
by others of a more robust type, until at the 
present time it has grown into a very respect¬ 
able plant, and is still growing. Evidently it 
thoroughly appreciates its treatment. Seeing 
how well this plant was thriving, I repotted the 


other Fern in similar material, and since I did 
this fronds are increasing both in number and 
vigour, and it promises in time to make as good 
a plant as its oompanion. Moral: Will some 
other cultivators try Cocoa-fibre refuse, pure 
and simple, for Adiantum Farleyense, and let 
us hoar the result? N., Nortcood. 

DaTallia Mooreana. —Among the free- 
growing members of this race none possess a 
wider value for general usefulness than this 
well-marked species. Too frequently, however, 
the plant is confined entirely to pots, yet it 
should be apparent by the free running character 

1 _: ‘ coVer a large 

To do this, however, a certain surface 
area is needed that can only properly be afforded 
when the plant is grown in a basket. In this 
way in a warm, moist house the plants grow 
freely, producing handsome fronds upwards of 
3 feet long and proportionately broad. The 
spreading habit of the species specially fits it for 


Dendrobium nobile Oooksoni. 


varieties. The subject of the accompanying 
illustration—D. nobile Oooksoni—is the most 
striking variety among them. The petals bear 
a deep maroon blotch at the base, and thus 
show a tendency to become metamorphosed into 
lips. It was first observed in Mr. Lange's 
collection, but afterwards passed into the 
collection of Mr. N. Cookson. It has turned 
up in several collections amons imported 

S lants since that time. D. n. Burfordense 
ifl'ers from D. n. Oooksoni in having the two 
lateral sepals, instead of the petals, marked 
with maroon blotches at the base. Many 
other charming forma have also appeared, one 
of the most distinct being the pure white 
variety, except the primrose disc, which 
received a first-class certificate from the Orchid 
committee. D. Wardianum hsM also its white 
form. Similar characters may also be found in 
D. craasinode and D. tortile. The evergreen 
Dandrobiums have their sports in the pale and 
yellow forms of D. Farmer!. The pale creamy 
flowers of Dendrobium densiflorum Schrccderic 
are in striking contrast to the deep yellow seen 
in the typical forms. This is becoming a very 
scarce plant, and is seldom met with in vigo- 


lealised good prices. Owher green or yellow | 
forms of C. insigne have since made their | 
appearance, and have been readily purchased. 
C. callosum iSinder%, though not so good in 
niiny respects as its nearly allied species, C. 
Lawrenceanum Hyeanum, is in great demand. 
A small plant with three growths realised 
1.30 guineas at a receat sale of Orchids near Man¬ 
chester. Although getting well distributed in 
most collections where Cypripediums are appre¬ 
ciated, it is likely to retain its high price for 
many years to come. C. venustum Measuresi- 
anum is more yellow than any of the so-called 
albinos. It is a remarkable freak, carrying its 
distinguishing features into the foliage. The 
whole of the purple in the typical forms on the 
lower sides of the leaves is replaced by a very 
pale green. It is the scarcest of the albinos, 
and will always be a valuable plant. C. bella- 
iulum album, which has white flowers, has also 
the green suppl mting the purple on the under 
sides of the leaves to distinguish it when out of 
flower. 

Cattleyas in nearly all the known species in¬ 
clude among their varieties white forms. Cat- 
tleya Triance alba has been long with us and is 
Mendeli Blunti is per- 


of the rhizomes that, afforded the opportunity, 
it is a plant which would quickly 
space. T_ Jl- ’— 


this method of culture. 

UrceoUna pendola. — This extremely 
pretty bulbous plant has been flowering for 
some time, and, being so distinct from anything 
else, it is sure to attract attention. The blot 
soms, in shape like inverted urns, are of a rich 
golden-yellow colour, except just at the mouth. 
The individual blooms last some time, and as 
they are borne during the autumn months, such 
a distinct and attractive plant is all the more 
appreciaied. Beside the specific name of pen- 
dula it is quite as frequently met with under 
that of aurea. It is a native of Peru, and was 
first discovered by Mr. Pearce when travelling 
for Messrs. Veitoh, with whom it first flowered 
in 1864.—T. LTi^inal from 


■till much sought after^ 
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three Bplendid kiuds not large—of good 
quality resembling theColewort, but arehaidier 
and not injured by frost. These are best soivn 
in June, planted in August 18 inches apart, and 
in good land. Varieties— 

Ellam’s Early Dwarf Spring is probably 
the best early spring Cabbage, small, but re¬ 
markably early, of good quality, and not many 
run, no matter how grown. 

Mein’s No. 1 .—A variety much grown in the 
north of England and Scotland, is not unlike 
Eilam’s in shape, a little larger and ten day! 
later, but equal in quality and free growth, and 
an excellent variety for spring supplies. 

Sutton’s Earliest. —A variety I grew last 
season for the first time and a really eplendid 
early kind, very distinct, larger than Ellam's, 
and where quantity and quality are needed is 
unrivalled. 

Early Oppknheim.— A desirable early Cab¬ 
bage; a great favourite in the midlands and 
western part of the country, and a profitable 
market Cabbage, heavy and early. 

Eari.y Heartwell. —A remarkably fine Cab¬ 
bage for amateurs and gardeners, and not coarse. 
Very distinct, dwarf, and firm, it is one of the 
best and earliest Cabbages grown. 

Main Crop. —A midseason or summer Cab¬ 
bage and equally good for early autumn now. 
It may be called a summer Ellam. 

Drfian(;k. —A main crop Cabbage and a largo 
grower. It may be had in excellent condition 
from June to October. 

Favourite. —A little early autumn variety, 
e(|ually good for summer supplies, and remains 
good a long time without splitting. It is one of 
the best an amateur can grow. 

Chklstmas Drumiii<lvd, — A true winter 
Cabbage, and good from .November to March 
sown as advised. It is one of the best, and 
being of medium size, is more useful for small 
gardens. 

St. John Day. —Also a winter Cabbage of 
great excellence. More upright in growth than 
the Drumhead, but dwarf and good. It is well 
worth room in all gardens for late winter or 
autumn supplies. W. 

Ornamental Gourds (AdtHiujton).—ThQ 
most ornamented Gourds are Turk’s-cap and the 
Orange Gourd, a free bearer, the latter much 


Cabbage Defiance. 

like a medium-si/.ed, well - coloured Orange ; 
the Nutmeg Gourd, with bright red flesh ; 
the Egg - shaped, of reddish colour; the 
Crown Gourd ; the Olive Gourd, like an 
unripe Olive fruit, a strong grower ; Summer 
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Cabbages. 

In many parts of the country, especially near 
large towns, the Cabbage can be grown quite as 


planted in an early quarter. This should con¬ 
sist of the larger and earliest plants, and a later 
planting of the small seedlings on a cooler 
quarter or well exposed. These later kinds will 
give an early summer supply. The seed should 
be sown chiefly in July, as here it will be always 
found advisable to have a good supply of plants 


Cabbage Early Oppenheim. From a photograph by Mr. J. Oobbett, Staughton. 


successfully as in the best garden. The varie¬ 
ties illustrated are excellent in their way, 
E orlv Oppenheim being one of the earliest market 
kinrfs grown, and for sale large Cabbages are 
needed. The other variety illustrated is mid¬ 
season, although it is useful at any time ; but I 
have found it good to follow the early kinds. 
Now is a good season to plant Cabbages for the 
early spring supply. No other vegetable is 
more useful to the amateur than a go^ bed of 
spring Cabbage. Unfortunately', amateurs do 
not always get the best and earliest varieties, as I 
have seen plants that should have been ready in 
April only large enough in J une, or fully two 
months late. There is no difficulty in raising 
one’s own plants, and it is far better to do so 
and get good material true to name. There are 
many excellent kinds to select from, and by a 
small expenditure the amateur can have good 
Cabbages from December to December if there 
be land to grow the plants. The culture of 
Cabbage is not well understood. To get a 
regular succession it may be well to devote a 
little space to this part of the subject. I know 
in many gardens that Cabbage is sown once or 
twice a year—often once—with this result, that 
there is only good Cabbage for a short season. 
We have excellent spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter Cabbage quite distinct, and that 
should be sown at regular seasons. This is a 
point often overlooked, but is well worth 
attention. I am aware one does not want a lot 
of Cabbage, say in July' or August, when there 
are plenty of Beans, Leas, and Marrows, and 
here I would advise less attention to these 
plants. When the first frosts come then sweet, 
small Cabbage is a welcome addition to the 
vegetable supply. 

I will advise on culture before describing 
varieties, and culture is equally important; 
indeed, no matter how good the variety, if not 
well grown it is of less value. To get plants 
for present planting—tliat is, the early spring 
supply—sowing is made from the middle to the 
end of July, according to the locality'; also soils 
influence date, so that for a light, dry, warm soil 
such early sowing would not m need^. A clay 
soil, if at all wet, would need stronger materials, 
and at the earlier part of the dates named. This 
fowing will give ^ood produce in April and 


May; im 
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to select from, and a few over are always useful 
to fill up in the case of losses from slog depre¬ 
dations, by severe weather, and other mishaps. 
The spring Cabbage will not need much room, 
as if the small early kinds are sown they 
may be planted in rows 15 inches apart all 
ways, and early in the spring it is easy, 
profitable also, to cut out every other 
plant for use. This gives those left 
ample space. Ground recently dug 
and heavily manured is not suitable, 
as the plants grow too much to leaf 
early in the autumn, and at times 
run to seed in the spring or get much 
injured by frost. Our best spring 
Cabbaj^ are alwi^s secured from 
land from which Onions have been 
just taken—hard trodden ground. 

This is hoed over, drills drawn, and 
the Cabbage planted. 1 advise a 
firm roothold, as this induces a 
sturdy growth, better able to resist 
our variable seasons, and food can be 

f ;iven in the way of liquid-manure, 
ertilisers, or nitrates, just as new 
growth begins in the early part of 
the year. 

I now come to early autumn Cab¬ 
bage, which is not required so much. 

A i 07.. of seed will produce many 
plants for an amateur’s supply. I would 
advise newly-dug land, a richer root- 
run, and an open quarter, as the 
autumn Cabbage makes its growth 
often during hot or dry summer 
months, and needs food to get vigo¬ 
rous growth. The summer plants 
should be 18 inches apart in the row 
and nearly the same distance between 
the plants to allow of hoeing and 
cleaning the soil. In hot seasons 1 
have found an east or north border 
advantageous. For late autumn a 

g ood quantity of the Colewort should 
6 grown. These small, sweet Cab¬ 
bages are excellent and need good 
laud. To got the best results there should 
bo two sowings of the Rosette 
in .Tune and another in July. This will 
provide an autumn and early winter supply. 
For raid-winter and later there are two or 
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Crookoeck, bright yellow, amall fruita, not 
a climber, bat pretty ; Winter Crookoeck, a 
pale yellow variety ; the Warted Gourd, a amall 
fruit, with yellow fleah, and beautiful yellow 
akin, coverea with exoreaoencea, hence ita name; 
the Cheatnut Gourd, amall fruit, amooi/h, brick- 
rod rind, yellow fleah, very free grower; the 
Apple and Pe u varieties reaemble theae fruita ; 
and the Naples Gourd, fruita feet long, 
not unlike a Cucumber, thickened at the end, 
smooth and perfumed fleah, orange colour, 
sweet, and a most productive variety. All are 
annuals, and best sown under glass and planted 
out in June. They do well trained to a single 
stake, and the aide growth is cut away when 
enough fruita are set. The small kindd also do 
well trained up a fence like Tomatoes; but the 
best way is to make low arches, 4 feat to o feet 
in height, and train over. Grown thus they' 
are ornamental. ' ... . 


on the flat with no alleys or apacas between, 
allowing 2 feet to .3 feet between each row of 
pUnta.—M. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

ARUNDINARIA (BAMBUSA) NOBILIS. 
This is supposed to be an introduction from 
Caina, and plants of it in the mild climate of 
Cornwall reach a height of 24 feet. Mr. Free- 
man-Mitford, writing of it in the ** English 
Flower Garden,” mentions that it "loses its 
leaves in winter; and in very severe seasons the 
culms die down, reappearing the following sum¬ 
mer. In Cornwall it is quite hardy, only losing 
its leives in early summer when the new ones 
are ready to appear. The tall stems are yellowish | 
in colour, with very dark purplish nodes, of 
The dwarf onss do well by the which the lower rim is broadly marked with 
sides of a broad walk. 

Treatment of 
AsparagUB - beds. 

— Many plants have 
ripened their seeds, and 
it will be well to cut 
the growths as soon as 
possible, as the seed¬ 
lings, if allowed to re¬ 
main, crowd the beds. 

The old system of 
allowing the seed to 
fall, thinking to secure 
a thick plant, is wrong 
if fine grass is desired. 

Another system in As¬ 
paragus culture is to 
manure beds at the time 
of clearing away the 
top-growth. This is 
not needed, and though 
it is often advised for 
light soils I would pre¬ 
fer to leave the beds 
fully exposed. If extra 
covering is needed, far 
better give new soil in 
the way of a surface- 
dressing of loam and 
such aids as burnt re¬ 
fuse, wood-ashes, and 
old mortar-rabble in¬ 
stead of manures, 
which keep the roots 
cold and very wet, 
causing decay of the 
lower portion. In heavy 
land the aids advised 
above are beneficial, 
because the lighter soil 
enables the grass to 
push through more 
readily and encourages 
surface-roots. The 
plants often suffer from 
excessive wet if the 
surface - roots are ex¬ 
posed. Old plants have 
a tendency to lift them¬ 
selves out of the soil, 
and need occasional 
surface - dressings of 
good material, and in 
heavy land such aids 
as bone-meal, nitrates, 
or other approved fer¬ 
tilisers may be added 

in the spring before growth is active. In no grey ; much branched. The lanceolate leaves 
case do I advise animal manures at this sea- are thin and bright green, with a purple petiole, 
son. If food is necessary, one can give it in two the colour of which is continued along the 
or three months’ time in a thoroughly decayed edges, fading away to the point.” 

condition, and a little fine soil from the alleys _ 

spread over the manure wdll make the beds tidy. 

Owing to the drought there are a few blanks in Herbaceous plants from seed 
the younger beds, and I have planted even at {J. H. J .).—Nearly all the herbaceous plants 
this late period, as now the gaps are easily seen, may be raised from seed, but this method of 
It is not generally known that planting can be propagation is not often resorted to with such 
done at most seasons, at least from now till subjects as the great Sunflower tribe, Michael- 
June, and though the spring planting is much mas Daisies, Anemones, Hemerocallts (Day 
the best, at t^t date there is a lot of work Lilies), Campanulas, Pmonies, Phloxes, Achil- 
needing attention, and at times it is overlooked. leas. Irises, Spinvas, etc., for if you once possess 
If planted now the roots should be made firm, a plant of these you may quickly increase their 
ana a thin mulch of light material placed over number by cuttings or aivision of the root. As 
them. The alley of old beds should be hoed and you desire to raise a large quantity from seed 
made neat, and all weed growth cleared away, the following can be re^ily obtained in that 
If desired, the sides of the beds may be lined way : Aconites, Auriculas, Alstnt^merias, Aqui- 
out and cut down, bat avoid digging or dosp legias (Columbines), Aubrietias, Asphodels, 
forking. In fairl y goo d soil 1 woind advise beds Daisies, Carnations, Catananches, Centaureas, 
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Bainbusa nobilis in a Cornish garden. From a photograph by Qeo. Champion. 


airl y goo d soi 
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Chelone barbatus, Coreopsis, Delphiniums, 
Dictamnus, Doronicums, Eohinops, Gaillardias, 
Gaums, Gypsophila paniculata. Hollyhocks, 
Iberis, Lathyrus (Everlasting Peas), Lupins, 
(Enotheras, Orobus, Chrysanthemum maximum 
(Ox-eye Daisies), Poppies (Oriental and Iceland), 
Polemoniums, Polyanthus, Primroses, Pent- 
ptemons. Scabious, Statice latifolia (Sea 
Lavender), Tritomas (Torch Lilies), Potentillas, 
etc. Nearly the whole of these may be sown in 
a cold-frame in March in a porous soil, com¬ 
posed of one part loam, one part old pot-soil, 
one part leaf-soil, and one part silver-sand. 
Break up the bottom soil and put about 6 inches 
of this compost upon top, press firmly, and 
sow in very shallow drills, in most cases the 
seeds will require but very little covering, just 
sufficient to put them out of sight. It is u ways 
be8:i to water the bed a day or two prior to 
sowing, then no farther watering will be 
required for somedays. 
We prefer to shade the 
lights for a time so 
tlmt evaporation does 
not take nlaoe so rap¬ 
idly. When once the 
seeds are sown they 
must never get dry ; 
on the other hand, 
they should not be 
soddened. When the 
seedlings appear, prick 
off into another ^ame 
or in boxes as soon as 
the third leaf appears, 
and then transplant in 
May and June to their 
permanent quarters. 
Of course, the seed 
would appear quicker 
sown upon a gentle 
hot-bed. You would 
not require more than 
6 inches of soil on the 
top of manure. This 
should be of the same 
compost as recom¬ 
mended above, but 
you must be prepared 
to prick off the seed¬ 
lings as Eoon as they 
are ready or they soon 
become drawn. Shal¬ 
low boxes are the best 
receptacles for them ; 
they can then be placed 
in a greenhouse until 
all danger of spring 
frosts has passed, then 
transplant^ outdoors. 
To strike a quantity 
from cuttings we have 
found August and Sep¬ 
tember the best time, 
or in the spring. A 
shaded but shallow 
frame is selected. Put 
8 inches or 10 inches 
of horse-dung in bot¬ 
tom, and about .3 inches 
of light sandy soil on 
top. Dibble the cut¬ 
tings into this com¬ 
post and give a light 
sprinkling daily if 
weather is bright, 
until the cuttings are 
rooted, then gradually inure them to air. If 
put in during autumn the cuttings should 
remain in the frame until spring, then trans¬ 
plant. Of coarse it is now too late for this 
year, but if you can obtain cuttings in spring 
of such subjects not readily raised from seed, 
you will find this an excellent method to get 
up a large stock. 

Browallia speciosa major is among the 
most beautiful cif blue-flowered plants at this 
time and a plant specially suited to the warm 
greenhouse. It is, moreover, one of those sub¬ 
jects that does not lend itself to catting so much 
as some things, and for this reason the plants 
are attractive over a long season. The continued 
demand for plants only suitable for supplying 
cut-flowers in quantity has been the means of 
ousting not a few of the prettier subjects that 
are not specially useful in this way. At the 
same time this Browallia is particularly pleasing. 
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ROSES. 

THE WILD ROSES. 

In writiog aboat most hardy trees and shrubs 
one is oontinually wondering and expressing 
one’s wonder how it is thatsaoh and snob plants 
are “ not more grown.” I really think that in 
no department uf the garden is so little advan¬ 
tage taken of the splendid material at hand as 
among the hardy trees and shmbs. The wild 
tyMs of Rosa are no exception. 1 am afraid, 
inaeed, they are held rather in soorn by some. 
At any rate, they hsve been to a great extent 
overlooked and neglected. 

The wild Roses, which include many of our 
most beantifnl outdoor flowers, are confined to 
the northern hemisphere. 

They are most abundant in 
oool temperature latitudes 
or altitudes, but some occur 
in warm temperate regions. 

The great majority of the 
species are hardy in Britain, 
and the greater part of 
those that need greenhouee 
treatment are not of great 
value, chiefly because they 
do not flower well. It is 
with the hardy ones only 
that 1 am going to concern 
myself now. 

Cultivation. 

As a whole these plants 
are of the simplest cultiva¬ 
tion. A loamy soil such as 
suits the ^den types suits 
them, although, of course, 
it ne^ not be quite so rich. 

The Scotch or Burnet Rose 
(Rosa spinosistima) is to 
aome extent an exception in 
not requiring a soil of more 
than moderate richness. 

Such pruning as is neces¬ 
sary is of quite a different 
kind to that practised on 
the Hybrid Perpetuals. It 
is chiefly a matter of thin¬ 
ning. Little or no shorten¬ 
ing of the growths should 
be done, but the older, 
worn-out stems may be re¬ 
moved with a view to let¬ 
ting light and air into the 
bushes and giving them 
possibly a lighter and more 
graceful aspect. These 
wild Roses are of two types 
of growth—the one ram¬ 
bling or climbing, the other 
bushy and more or less 
erect and stordy. The 
climbing species, like the 
Ayrshire and American 
Prairie Roses, can be used 
for the same purposes to 
which most haray climbers 
are put. In the open 
ground (away, that is, from 
walls, pergolas, etc.) a good 
plan is to train them up 
three stakes put up pyra¬ 
mid fashion. These stakes 
should be, if possible, 
rough, crooked branches of 
Oak, up which the shoots 
may be loosely tied at first, 
but afterwards allowed to 
grow as freely as they like. 

The positions in which tho more free-growing 
of these Roses (either cliinbins or bushy) ar«» 
seen to best advantage are those where the 
plants can be allowed pretty much their own 
way. They appeal to us most when we see 
them as they are in Nature, growing without 
restraint, and rambling over banka or mounds, 
or even other shrubs. The stronger-growing 
ones, therefore, are good for the wilder parts of 
the garden. They are not suitable for small, 
trimly-kept beds or restricted borders, and may 
indeed be said very often to appear to best 
advantage in those positions worst adapted for 
the purely garden types. With regard to 

ProI'AUATION, 

layering is the surest method. I do not remem¬ 


ber that it has failed with any species or variety 
on which I have tried it. For such Roses as R. 
lutea (the Austrian Brier group) it is the only 
way to readily get them on their own roots, for 
this and some other of the Roses mentioned 
below are not easy to raise from cuttings. 
Still, on the other hand, a good number can be 
incruued by cuttings. The best time to put 
them in is during July or esrly August) using 
the better ripened portions of the current sea¬ 
son’s shoots. They like a very gentle bottom- 
heat. Seeds, of course, are produced by many 
species and can be used, but where several 
species are grown together they are very liable 
to hybridise, and some of the best do not ripen 
seed here. There are some species, as, for 
example, the Scotch Rose and its varieties, R. 
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Ayrshire Roses (Rosa repens, syn., R. arvensls). 


I lucida, R. Carolina, etc , which can, by niertlv 
dividing the plants, be increased (juickly enough 
to meet the needs of moat gardens. 

Bush Rikih. 

R. ALHA is a Rose that is not known to be 
truly indigenous anywhere, but is considered to 
have been originally an escape from gardens. 
It is a robust kind of free growth with large 
white flowers—one of the prettiest of single 
Roses. 

Bouksadlt Rosr (R. alpina).—This, the type 
of the Boursault Ros^ is chiefly remarkable for 
its smooth, shining stems, very often entirely 
without spines except when young. It grows 
, 4 feet to 5 feet high, and has rosy-pink flowers 
I followed by orange-r^, pendent, often curiously 


elongated fruits. It is a native of the mountain¬ 
ous parts of Central Europe. 

Swamp Ros* (R. Carolina).—For forming low, 
dense thickets this is one of the best of wild 
Roses. It grows 4 feet to 6 feet high, its erect 
stems being armed with curved prickles. The 
flowers are of a deep purplish-rose and very 
fragrant. It is a North American species, and 
spreads rapidly in cultivated ground by its 
underground rhixomee. The variety Nuttalli- 
ana is an improvement on the type, the flowers 
being larger and produced later in the year— 
up to September. 

R. lucida is another American species similar 
to the preceding. Like R. Carolina, it forms a 
dense mass of erect stems, but they differ in 
being dwarfer and iu being armed with bristles 
rather than spines. The 
leaves are also more glossy. 
There is a double-flowertd 
variety (flore-pleno) whose 
flowers are very pretty, 
es^ially in the bud state. 

R. PBRRUGINRA (or rubfi- 
folia) is nearly allied to the 
common Dog Rose, but is 
distinguished by its reddith- 
purple stems and leaves. 
It is useful for planting in 
a mass for colour effect. 

R. HispiDA. —Closely al¬ 
lied to the Scotch Rose is 
R. hispida. Its habit is 
that of a strong Scotch 
Rose, and its flowers are of 
a lovely soft yellow. It 
gets to be 5 feet or 0 feet 
high. 

R. INDICA and its varie¬ 
ties are the source, or partly 
the source, whence many of 
the best and loveliest of 

S arden Roses have been 
erived. Most important 
of these are the Tea Roses, 
whose delightful fragrance, 
delicate colours, and habit 
of flowering late in the sea¬ 
son are giving them a 
greater popularity every 
year. They originate from 
R. indioa var. cdorata. 
The China Roses come from 
R. indica aUo. Crossed 
with R. moschata it has 
produced the Noisette 
Hoses, and crossed with R. 
damasoena or R. gallica the 
Bourbon Roses. As we get 
back to the pure R. indica 
we find the plants rather 
tender, as, for instance, 
many of the pure Teas, R. 
indica var. sunguinea, etc. 
But with a light covering 
most of them are only cut 
back to the ground even in 
bad winters. Some of the 
semi-double or single varie¬ 
ties, such as sanguinea and 
diversifolia, are among the 
deepest and richest coloured 
of all HDses. The 
Austrian Briers, which 
are all forms of Rosa lutea, 
make a very charming 

O , the colours of their 
*8 being some of the 
very rarest among Roses. 
They are either of a rich 
yellow or of a very distinct 
coppaiy colour. Two varieties, the Persisn 
Yellow and Harritoni, are double flowered 
Unfortunately, the Austrian Briers do not suc¬ 
ceed to perfection near London, more especially 
the copper-coloured ones. 

R. MiCRoPiiYLiJt is a Chinese species allied to 
R. rugosa. It is a sturdy bush, with large 
yellowish, prickly fruits. Its stems, on the 
other hand, have very few prickles, and they are 
also distinguished by the peeling, loose bark. 
The flowers are delicate rose, not very large, but 
extremely fragrant. When it is in bloom the 
bees and flies swarm more to this Rose than to 
any other. It can be increased by lavere. 
i'here is a variety with double flowers (notc- 
pleoo) in cultivation. 

j Tus Apple Rose (R. pomifera).— Among the 
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Koee« which claim oar Dotice for the beauty of | 
their fruite, none surpaae this old bat neglected 
species. It is worth growing for their sake 
alone. Each fruit is 1 inch to 1^ inches long, 
Apple or sometimes Pear-shaped, covered with 
bristles and surmounted by a crown of large! 


varieties are double. From a botanical point 
of view the variety altaica (or grandiflora) is 
the most distinct. Whilst the type is 1 foot to 
2 feet high, this grows 0 feet or even more in 
height. Its flowers are single and of a beautiful 
creamy-white. This species is one of the first 


Sweet Brier (Ross ruhiginosa). 


glanduUr sepals. The colour is a bright red. 
This species is European, but does not appear 
to be British, as it was at one time thought to 
be. Nearly allied to R. poroifera is R mollis, 
which has somewhat similar and very handsome 
fruits, but not so large. 

Sweet Brier or £kii.ANTiNB (R. rubiginosa) 
is one of the most precious of the English wild¬ 
ings. Of the plant itself I need say nothing. 
But in quite reoeot years a new group of Roses i 
has been put into commerce called Penzance | 
Briers. They were raised by Lord Pen/anoe by | 
crossing the Sweet Brier with other varieties 
and species of Rose, using it as the seed-bearer. 
Some of them are very pretty and distinct, more 
especially those that have the various Austrian 
Briers as pollen parent. Some, on the other 
hand, are little different from and no better 
than the Sweet Brier itself. Still, a selection 
of the best makes a very charming addition to 
the Rose garden. 

.Tap.xnisk Rose (R rugoss) is well known. 
It comes from the coolest parts of Japan, and is 
one of the hardiest and most robust of all Roses. 
It is even being used for < overt planting. Typi¬ 
cally, its flowers are rosy-crimson, but there is 
also a white-flowered variety. The flowers are 
among the most fragrant in the family. It is 
valuable also for the beauty of its fruits, which 
are large and bright red. A good deal of notice 
is being given to this tpecies now because of its 

f reat value as a subject for cross-lertili-atioo. ; 
n parts of Europe where the climate is too | 
severe in winter for Tea Roses or even Hybrid 
Perpetuals, it is found that when these are 
crossed with R. rugosa the hybrids obtained are 
not only hardy enough to thrive, but also re¬ 
tain much of the beauty of their more showy 
parents. I suppose we have now about a score 
of hybrids ana varieties of R. rugosa, amongst 
them Mme. Georges Bniant, Blanche Doable de 
Coubert (two beautiful white Roses), and Mrs. 
Anthony Wateror, with very fragrant rod 
flowers. 

R. serk ea.— This is one of the early-flower¬ 
ing species, and is frequently in bloom by the 
end of May. It is a very pretty Roeo both as 
regards flower and leaf. The flowers are white. 

Scotch Rohe (R. spinosissima—R. pimpinelli- 
folia).—The main features of this—the Scotch 
Rose—are its dwarf habit, its spiny stems, iU 
small leaves, and cup-shaped flowers. Typi¬ 
cally, its flowers are white and single, but culti¬ 
vated varieties range i^^lour from a delicate 
pink ^ crinis|n7^i^M^ ,-4)ther 


to flower—generally in the first days of June. 
It has been crossed with the Damask Rose and a 
perpetual flowering variety obtained which 1 
blossoms from May till autumn. It is called ^ 
Stan well Perpetual, ! 

R. XANTiiiNA. —This species may be i 
mentioned as a charming plant for the rock-1 
garden. Its flowers are small (only about 1 inch | 
across), but of a beautiful golden-yellow. The ' 
stems are d warf, slender, and very prickly. 

Damask or Provence R»ises. 

Amongst the bush Hoses, mention may be 


of years, and would, I suppose, include the 
' only double Roses in early English nrdens. 
More than any do they represent the Roses of 
poetry and romance. It is from the Damask 
Rose that the llvbrid Perpetuals—the largest 
of the purely garden groups—have been mainly 
I derived, but R. gallica, R. oentifolia, and in 
some degree R indica alM share in their origin. 
The books give the date of the introduotion of 
the Damask Rose as IdTJ, yet, aooording to tra¬ 
dition, the York and Lancaster Rose, which is 
a form of R. damascena, was growing in the 
Temple Gardens when the Wars of the Roses 
commenced 120 jears before. Mr. Baker 
thinks that this group consists probably of 
forms of one variame species. There is at any 
rate a strong resemblance among them all, and 
although certain botanical characters are 
allotted to each of the three reputed sptcies, it 
is often not easy to tell to which of them some 
of the garden forms belong. 

Climhino. 

R mosciiata (the Musk Rose).—The musky 
scent of this Rose, to which the name refers, is 
not very perceptible, except after rain, or when 
the atmosphere is fresh and moist. But with¬ 
out this the beauty of its great clusters of 
flowers, with white petals and striking clusters 
of yellow stamens, gives it a place among the 
very finest of wild Roses. It is a plant that 
re(|aires a sheltered position when young; the 
long succulent shoots it makes in summer are 
very apt to be cut back during the winter if 
exposed. In the case of old plants the shoots 
are not so coarse, and appear to ripen 
better. It is an excellent Rose for a mixed 
shrubbery, given a position where it can 
scramble over neighTOura that can at once 
support acd shelter it. It is a native of the 
countries between South Europe and India. 

R. MiTLTiFiAiRA (R. polyantha).—For certain 
purposes this is one of the most useful of the 
wild Roses. It is a wide-spreading bush of very 
graceful and loxuri ant growth, its stems arching 
out in every direction from the centre, and the 
whole ultimately forming a great mass H feet or 
BO high and much more through. The flowers 
are amongst the smallest of all Roses, but are 
produced very numerously in abundant clusters. 
When well in flower a plant becomes simply a 
fountain of white blossom It is a ({uick and 
luxuriant grower and is admirable for clothine 
steep banks. There are numerous varieties and 
hybrids that belong to the multiflora group. 
One of the most noteworthy of these varieties or 




The AuHtrian Brier Roue (Rosa lutes). 


,age m^lour from a delic 
imsInT^iUMl 


made of the beautiful group known as the R. 
centifolim They are R. damascena, or the 
Damask Rose; R. gallica, or the French Rose; 
R. centifolia, the Provence Rose; and centifolia 
var. muscosa, the Moss Rose. Home of these 
have been grown in this country for hundreds 


hybrids is Crimson Rambler. The Dawson Rose 
is a beautiful cross between R. multiflora and 
the H.P. General Jacqueminot. Its flowers m 
a soft rose colour and semi-double, so much like 
those of Crimson Rambler in size and form as 
to suggest that: thej platter may be a cross 
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between H. niultiflora and some tine deep crim¬ 
son H.P. 

Ayb-shirb Roses.— R. repens or R. arvensis 
is the t> pe of the Ayrahir e Roses. It is a free- 
growing plant, but requires some support to get 
it off the ground at first. We train it up stout 
Oik branches and get it a few feet high, then 
let it ramble at will. There are several double 
forms of it offered by nurserymen which are an 
improvement on the type, being of sturdier 
habit and lasting longer in flower. For cover¬ 
ing roots, banks, mounds, pillars, etc., these 
Ayrshire Roses are excellent, forming ultimately 
huge tangled masses of the greatest beauty ana 
elegance when in bloom. The flowers are white 
or pade pink. 

The Prairie Rose (R. setigera).—Of the 
North American spsoies this is the most useful 
in English gardens. It is a climbing plant of 
vigorous growth with large leaflets, it blooms 
in July and August, and is thus one of the latest 
of all the wild Roses to flower, a character 
which enhances its value. The ti iwers are large 
and showy and of a deep rose, but have little or 
no fragrance. This Rose is probably seen to 
beat advantage planted in a large mass, and, 
given a few rough posts to climb over, it will 
eventually form a large impenetrable thicket. 

R. Wkjhuriana is a new species from Japan. 
Closely allied to R. multiflora, it is still one of 
the most distinct of Roses, being a perfectly 
prostrate plant, sending out each year thick 
succulent shoots which branch freely the follow¬ 
ing season and make a dense carpet over the 
ground. It is one of the latest flowering of all 
the species of Rosa and likes the sunniest 
possible position. The flowers are white and 
borne in clusters, and the foliage shines as if 
varnished. In the United States it is described 
as flowering so profusely as to resemble drifts of 
snow at a distance. As a close, dwarf covering 
for sunny banks it promises to ^ useful. B. 


Rose cuttinfCB under glass dying in 
spring (T.).—We attribute this to the want of 
a gentle bottom-heat, and very often to a damp, 
stuffy atmosphere. If you could run a row of 

inch pipes under the bench of your green 
house, then put over these some slates, and an 
inch of coal-ashes upon the slates, you would 
lose but few of your cuttings if they were fairly 
well rooted before winter. Keep the plants 
free from unnecessary moisture. Watering 
between the pots and a slight sprinkling of the 
floor should almost suffice until days lengthen. 

Bvergreen hedge of Roses (E. B. C.). 
—There are very few Roses that retain their 
foliage during the early months of the year. 
Many kinds will hold their leaves until Cl^ist 
mas, and in mild seasons longer than this. The 
varieties we have found beet for the purpose of 
forming an evergreen hedge are F^licite 
Perpetue, Flora, *Aimue Vibert, *Longworth 
Rambler, Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, and 
*Mme. Alfred Carriere. The three marked 
with a star blossom in autumn as well as* in 
summer. All of the six varieties would answer 
well for training the growths over the path. 
You must not plant too closely; about 3 feet 
apart will be ample. As half climbers to plant 
in front of hedge you could not surpass such 
as Fellenberg, Gustave Regis, Mme. Wagram, 
(Caroline Testout, Arraosa, Mrs. Paul, Mrs. 
Bosanqui , Fabvier, Gloire des Rosomanes, 
Ulrich £ tnner, Mrs. John Laing, Mme. Isaac 
Periere, etc. 

Treatment of Marechal Niel (C, B ). 

—The tree, which you say you have had for many 
years, appears to possess as many lives as the 
proverbial cat. After being grown in a pot, 
then planted out in the house, then again shined 
and planted outside an old greenhouse, its 
growths being taken inside, and finally the 
hasty removal owing to the wreck of the green¬ 
house, would be enough to undermine the health 
of any Rose. We should be disposed to think that 
the tree is now almost valueless, and you would 
do better to purchase a new one and start afresh. 
However, if you desire to retain this old speci¬ 
men, plant it at once in the half of a paraffin 
cask, taking care that there are five or six 
I -inch holes in the bottom and .‘finches or 4 inches 
of drainage, such as broken pots. Use a com¬ 
post of two parts loam and one of cow-dung. 
Cut away the old hamper in w' ' 
porarily placed the tree 1^^ veai 
the roots with as much amlacutar 
Dl. IZE V!jO 


When settled in soil give a good watering. In 
the spring little or no pruning will be advisable 
until the roots get to work again. When jou 
cut this plant down, and it afterwards grew so 
rampantly, we imagine this was in part due to 
the outside border (in which you had recently 
planted it) being in good condition. Old, 
apparently worn-out pot-Roses may often be 
restored by plant! og them outdoors for a season 
or two. 

Barthlng up dwarf Rose-Btocka 
after they are budded U.).~When 
budding dwarf stocks the buds are inserted 
upon the root in the case of the seedling Brier, 
and upon the stem as close to the root as possi¬ 
ble when Manettis and Brier-cutting-stocks are 
used. In all oases when budding dwarf stocks 
the buds should be inserted below the ground 
line. This was explained in the notes u^n bud¬ 
ding in August last. The soil to the depth of 
2 inches or 3 inches is drawn away from the 
stock, the bud inserted, and the soil returned 
until autumn, when it should be removed for a 
time, and returned again if severe weather sets 
in. There need be no fear of damp injuring the 
I covered up buds. The injury arises rather by 
the stem (which originally was covered up) 


being left exposed to drying winds and sun¬ 
shine. As to the absence of air, this is just 
what one aims at when the bud is bound over 
with raffia or wool. It is the air and moisture 
entering the incision that causes such mortality 
among buds and grafts of either Roses or fruit- 
trees. You say your buds often look well until 
March, and then they go off. Sometimes grubs 
in the land are the cause of this ; if so, cover 
the buds during winter with 2 inches or .‘1 inches 
of coal-ashes. This will answer a double pur¬ 
pose in protecting from these insects, and also 
from frosts. 

Monthly Roses. ~We have received a dainty boxful 
of Rosea from Ireland, and our correspondent, Mary Kyne, 
Kieltrofrns I^kIks. Clare, Qalway, says ; ** I cut about aix 
hundred and seventy flowers from the same tree last 
year.” 

Roses {M. F. fij.—Leave the Roses alone until sprinfr. 
We do not advise you to cut them about in any way at 
this season. 

Pranlng Bourbon Rose Mrs. Paul 

{A. Da.shu'ood ).— As you have planted this tine 
garden Rose upon an arch, we should advise you 
U) prune it very little if you desire the arch 
covered. This is not exactly a good kind for 
an arch, its growths being rather too rigid. 
We must prefer to see it employed as a pillar 
Rose. As it has made growths in three years 


upwards of (i feet in length, these should be 
retained their full height next season. The 
plant next summer should send up more strong 
growths, then the following March some of the 
original shoots may be entirely removed. This 
will keep the Rose in a healthy, vigorous con 
dition. By slightly bending over the best shoots 
in May they are induced to break more freely, 
and a better crop of flowers should be the 
] result. 

Perpetual climbing Roses for south 
and east walls {E. P.).—By peroetual we 
presume you mean such Roses that blossom in 
summer and autumn. The best for this purpose 
are as follows : For south wall—yellows ; Mme. 
Berard, Celine Forestier, Reve d’Or, Kaiserin 
Friedrich. White: Mme. Alfred Curiere, 
Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Pink : 
Pink Rover, Marie Robert, Climbing Malmai- 
son. Reds : Longworth Rambler, Reioe Marie 
Henriette, Waltham Climber No. 1, Monsieur 
Desir. There are not so many kinds available 
for the east wall, but the best of the colours 
named above are respectively Gloire de Dijon, 
Aimea Vibert, Climbing Captain Christy, and 
Cheshunt Hybrid. 

Roses for an old garden (An Old Ko.si 

Orower), —The pofli5ion you 
describe is very goo I, and as 
it is so warm the Teas and 
Hybrid Tew would give you 
most blossom and continue to 
do so well into the autumn. 
We do not care for a peaty 
soil in which to grow Roses. 
If you could have the clay 
bottom broken up and some 
loam from a me^ow placed 
on top instead of the peat, you 
would be far more successful 
in cultivating these beautiful 
flowers. We could not reoora 
mend you a better selection 
than the one given in reply to 
“ A. H. Appleton,” in our 
issue of October 14th, page 
422. They would all do equally 
well in half-standard and bush 
form. 

Ollmblng Roses for 
walls (Cro.HspaUh). — For 
your partially shaded south 
wall a first-rate climber would 
be Mme. Berard. This could 
be trained horizontally as you 
desire. Mme. Alfred Carnere 
would do very well. It is a 
good white Rose, but nob so 
very free flowering. Mme. 
C. Kuster would take a long 
time to cover the 10 foot 
space. Should not consider 
Dr. Grill at all suitable for 
your east wall. It is a fine 
Rose for a low south or west 
wall. The best kind for your 
east wall would be Longworth 
Rambler or Pink Rover. 

Aaetnones —These beautiful sub 

jects, both bulbous and herbaceous, are quite 
hardy and need no protection. They thrive in 
any ordinary soil, but certainly prefer a rich, 
well-drained border with a southern exposure. 
As your soil is of a heavy clayey nature, a quan¬ 
tity of burnt earth and road-grit, together with 
a good dressing of cow-dung, would much improve 
it. You must see that the border is well 
drained ; if not naturally so, then make it artifi¬ 
cially by cutting out a trench 1 foot wide and 
about IS inches deep, and placing therein a few 
inches of stones or brick-rubble t^fore returning 
the soil. What your soil needs is thoroughly 
pulverising. To do this effectually it should be 
ridged upat once so that the wind and frost may 
mellow it; plant the bulbs in early spring.—K. 


“The English Flower Q&rden.^'—Tho- 

roughly revised^ vrith full dtacriptiona of all the 
heM, pLanta^ their culture and arrangemenit beau¬ 
tifully iLlustrcUed. Medium 8vOt 16a. 

Bound in 2 Ko/.v., .mge green morocco., for library 
or prc.'n'nialion. One Guinea. Of tdl Booksellers. 

Worth more than ail other books on flower yardtnina and 
landscape gardening ever vublished. Whatever sueyess I havi 
math OM a landtoapt gardener I owe to the inspiration of tht< 
hook. It not only teaches good gardenlnp, but, what is quit- 
ai important, condemns bad gardening, givina reasons that iir. 
convincing for both ’ — J. W. ELUOt; PrttBOurgh, Pa 
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QAROCN PE8T8 AND FRIENDS. | 

PoAra attacked (Maltby ).—Vour Pean 
are att&oked by the oaterpillare of the oodlia- 
moth (C^rpocepaa pomonella). All windfalU 
•hould be oolleoted aa bood as they h :ive fallen, 
and if they are infested by these insecba they 
shoald be destroyed at once, the object being to 
prevent the caterpillars leaving the fruit, which 
UiBF will do soon after it has fallen. They then, 
if they are allowed to have their own way, make 
their way to the stem of the tree or to that of 
sohie neighbouring one, and after crawling np it 
for a little way^ they will find some crack or 
fettered place in the bark and become chrysa¬ 
lides. Before the Pears begin to fall strips of 
sacking or some similar material should be 
folded lengthways in half, and then again, so as 
to make four thicknesses, and then be tied round 
the tree about IS inches from the ground, with 
the last fold made uppermost. These bands 
form very attractive shelters for the caterpillars 
to undergo their transformition in. They 
should be examined from time to time, and any 
chrysalides found destroyed. It is well to tie a 
second band about a foot above the first, so that 
ahy of the caterpillars that may pass the first 
may be stopped bv the other. When the crop 
has been gatherea the bands may be removed, 
and the stems should be scraped to remove any 
loose bark, then sprayed with parafiia emulsion 
or well painted over with a hot lime-wash. All 
rubbish, etc., in which the caterpillars might 
shelter themselves should be removed.—G. S. S. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

AUTUMN ROSES. 

TO THB KDITOR OF ** GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Bir» —It may interest your readers to know 
that I gatherra on the 17th inst. one of the 
best blooms I have had this year. It was a 
** Thomas Mills,’’perfect both in form and colour, 
and of fall size. I always think these antumn 
h^m» are so interesting. They stand ont ami dst 
the prevailing decay of nature, so to speak, and 
have a freshness and a firmness to which the 
v^ed blooms of a hot, dry summer are strangers. 
There are plenty of Teas yet, especially that 
charming kind Edith Gifford, and the equally 
charming Mme. Faloot. Roses in June are well 
enough, but Roses in October are simply delight- 

RW..I. 

Hastings, Sussex, 19lh OMer, 1S99. 


TREES AND SALT WATER. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

regard to questions about trees in 
water, I may say that no tree will grow 
where salt water touches the roots. I well re- 
rnember a marsh planted with Ash, Oak, Elm, 
Beech, Alder, Spruce, Laurels, and Poplars, but 
the sea broke in a few winters age, and the fol¬ 
lowing summer all the trees died. No fruit- 
trees will live where salt water is present. 

„ , K. A. COI.LINS. 

BitUydough Qardtmt Kilux)rih, Go. Cork. 


oboonica. — In Gardening, 
October 2let, I see another note about this 
ifiteresting plant, and G. G. Osborne may like 
to know that I believe much of the mischief 
comes from fine brown powder, which appears 
On the plant in spring. This gave in our 
patient’s mme a badly swollen eye, with much 
ieflimmation and rash, resembling eczema, 
which took a week to cure. No doubt botanists 
^y be able to give more particulars about this 
Japanese plant. The gardener here was treated 
by a doctor for the eye, and the irritation, rash 
on arms ; and told his whole system was out of 
order. All the mischief was traced to this 
plant by accident after the visit to the doctor, 
and simple remedies tried, such as warm water. 
Moline, etc. The swelling from the eye reached 
down the cheek. Some years back a maid had 
two attacks of eczsma here, doctor attending. 

Now it is thought the result of this plant._ 

B. V. Roberts. 

Transplanting Arbntns (.Uyriie).—We 

should say you could move your 6 foot Arbutus if 
y®® certain precautionary measures. In 
the first place give t^e shrub a goed soaking of 

“Sois.t’-no” 5 Ki “ 


to sever any tap-roots, but do not lift it out 
until the new position is prepared for it. This 
should be done by removing the gravel and sand 
to a depth of 'A feet, and filling up with the peat, 
leaf-mould, and river-mud which you can obtain 
in near proximity. We should not advise you to 
use much of this mud or clay, but rather mix some 
of the ordinary garden soil with the peat and leaf- 
mould. Tread this in the prepared hole pretty 
firmly, leaving a good-si/.sd space for the recep¬ 
tion of the shrub. Lay a strong mat on the 
ground, then with your assistants lift up the 
shrub so that it may retain a good ball of earth 
to its roots. Lift it carefully on to the mat and 
carry the whole to the now position, and with¬ 
draw the mat when properly placed. Tread 
new soil well ai ound the mU, leaving a saucer¬ 
like cavity, so that water may be applied. In 
about a week after the remainder of soil may be 
placed about the shrub.—E. 

Sackers from Apple and Plum-trees 

{£!. M. H). — These suckers undoubtedly 
emanate from the roots of the foster stocks upon 
which the Apples and Plums are budded or 
grafted. They are practically useless to an 
amateur, for they can only be utilised to graft 
or bud other varieties upon, and the space of 
ground they would occupy would hardly repay 
anyone but a nurseryman in using them for this 
purpose. Of course, if you have plenty of land 
at your disposal, you might transplant some of 
the stoutest and best rooted at once. I’lant 
them in lines 1 yard apart, and about 1 foot 
between each stock, then in the spring graft 
them, or call in some gardener to do it for you, 
taking care only to graft good serviceable varie¬ 
ties that succeM well in your neighbourhood. 
It is far better to have a dozen plants of one 
good variety than a dozen plants in twelve 
different kinds. In two or three years you 
would possess some nice serviceable trees ; out 
aa such trees can be bought now so cheaply the 
trouble involved would in our opinion hardly 
repay you. In any case, however, these suckers 
must be removed from the trees at once, for 
they are robbing them of their sustenance. Dig 
round the trees, and sever the suckers as low 
down as you can without injuring the roots of 
the trees. If any suckers appear again do not 
allow them to gain such a strong hold, but 
remove immediately they are discerned.—E. 

The Lemon Verbena and its fra¬ 
grance. —I enclose (what I conclude is a sport 
of Aloysia citriodora) a few leaves from a shoot 
that smells strongly of Mint instead of Lemon, 
as do all the other shoots on the plant—a 
one-year-old, and only planted out this summer 
in a heap of limestone rubble that has a lot of 
umber among it, and this shoot is particularly 
strong. It would be interesting to know if this 
has ever been noticed before. I also enclose a 
few leaves from the same plant with the normal 
scent.—O aiajeolus. 

*** A very interesting fact. Probably the 
Mint-scented form is a sport.— Ed. 

Tortoise (£; M. G.).—These little animals 
on the approau^h of winter scoop out a burrow 
in the softest corner they can find, bury them¬ 
selves, and become dormant, in which state they 
remain through the winter. Should, however, 
the winter prove unusually mild they wake up 
from time to time and partake of a little food ; 
it is, therefore, unnecessary to keep them in¬ 
doors during the winter if the soil of the garden 
in which they are kept is light and of a dry 
nature. On the other hand, if the ground is 
heavy and wet it is advisable to bring them 
indoors, and put them in a cool room in a 
hamper or box filled with short hay, where they 
will remain dormant till the spring, though, 
should there be a spell of mild weather, they 
may require fooi, when bread and milk may be 
offered them. These little animals are also very 
fond of Lettuce and Dandelion leaves, and also 
the roots of the latter. 

Lavender and Blderberry Water 

{Mddamt Bdghun ).—These home-made waters 
are not so clear in colour as those one buys— 
being distilled—but except for the colour they 
are quite as good. Rub the Lavender from the 
stalks and pub both into a vessel that can be 
shut up as closely as possible. Pour over them 
TOme quite boiling water, standing the vessel 
m a hot place for two hours to infuse, keeping 
in the hrat as much as possible, and the next 
day strain off the water through a fine muslin 


into a large bowl. With white blotting-paper 
take off any oil which rises after it has stood 
for some little time, then bottle for use, keep¬ 
ing it tightly corked. Elderberry-water is made 
by crushing the berries and pouring boiUng 
water over them, leaving them closely covered 
for two or three hours.—B. 

Hardy flowers from WeatmMth. — I Bend 

some of luy early-flowering Cbryaanlhemum)—six kinds — 
Mme. Dasgranges, Orange Child, etc. They do very wel 
with me, and make a brave show now when many flowers 
are over. I also send Pyrethrum ulgiooeam, the flowers 
gathered from bushes 5 feet and 6 feet high, and some 
Sweet Peas, of which I still have a lot.—-P. 

The Starworts.— I send you a gathering of flowen 
from plants grown on a mixed border facing east. They were 
planted in November, 1S9S, and have not been torched 
since. These undoubtedl.N are the flowers of the month 
floweriag long after all other flowers are cut off by the 
frost. A few of the best I send are Robert Parker, talleet 
of all; horixontalid, dwarf branching habit; elegans, tjkll 
small clusters of flowers ; and several seedlings.—Q. Q 
OatIiOW, The CheMnuts, Sid cup, Kenl. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qaeutlona—Qurries and answers atre inserted in 
GAADBNUfo/ree o/ eharye ifeorretpondents follow the rulee 
here laid down for their auidanee. AU oommunieatione 
for insertion shotUd be dearly and eoneisdy written on 
one side of the paper only, and addreesed to the Eorros of 
OAKDiMuia, S7, Southampton ■ street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should he sent to the 
PuBiiisHKB. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may deeire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Gardbntns has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot al^eays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt qf their 
eommunieation. 

Answers (which, with the esceeption oj such as eanswt 
well be elassifi^, will he found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title pUtced 
aaairwt the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
Oblige us by advising, as far os thesir knowledge and 
observationspepnit, the correspondents who seek cwsistanee. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
ansiverstothe satne question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GAannoia should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Q,narlBta.—Correspondents sevet 
look through the whole oJ the paper to see replies to their 
queries, <is some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries art 
received, hut there it as little delay me peetiUe in desihng 
with them. 


Plants to stand strongr winds and salt 

spray.— Kindly advise as to plants which would aland 
strong winds and (occasionally) much sea sprar? The 
climate is, as a rule, mild, but the wall of my garden only 
divides it from the sea, which at high tide comes np to the 
wall, and when the wind is from south-west the spray 
comes over the garden (on one occasion not only the spray, 
but waves came over, but this I have only known once). I 
have already Tamarisks, which by degrees I have suc¬ 
ceeded in training up the sea walls; also Enonymus. Are 
there any other plants you could recommend 'i I can have 
a bright garden in summer, but want something per¬ 
manent, if poseible.— Mrhai Straits. 


To Iht foUUnoinq gwries bri^ r^iea art given, 
but readers are invited to give further asusoers 
should they he able to offer additional adviu on 
the various subjects. 

15lG-Book upon Vines C^^inpsftnm).'-There is no 
better book upon Vine culture than A. F. Barron’s; and 
it may be obtained from the author, Sutton Oourt-road, 
Chiswick, post free, Ss. Od. 

1617— A black Apple (K. r;. Your Apple, as sent 
in a state of decay, does undoubtedly present features very 
uncommon ; not only is the skin black as jet, and gloMy, 
but it is thick and leathery. The flesh is hardly in decay, 
but is soft and pulpy, and very dark. It would seem as if 
the decay was the product of some form of fungus that 
had preyed on the fruits from within, as the pips or aeeds 
are white as though checked, or killed before they 
matured. You did not say what variety the Apple is, and 
it was impossible for us to determine bemuse so blackensd. 
If more of the fruits go off in this way. please to send one 
carefully packed to the secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, 117, Victoria-street, London, for inspection by the 
scientific committee. 

1618— Bulldlngr sroenhoose (G. (?.).—We find 
it very diflEicult to understand what you wish to do in 
building a greenhouse, as your description is not at all 
clear. Could you not draw on paper a rough outline 
of plan or plans of what you propose ? We assume, 
as you have a wall from 6 feet to 7 feet in height 
on the south side of the piece of ground you propose to 
utilise, that you wish to erect the greenhouse against that, 
so that the house will look north. If you do, of course, 
that will depreciate its value, because of the absence of 
sunlight, although it may do very well for Ferns. Bat 
until you can with a sketch give us a clearer idea as to 
what you suggest, we cannot help you with advice. You 
can do that easily on a page of notepaper. 

1519-Portugal Laurel with dead branobee 
(AT. C. H ).—We fear the frreat drought has permansnlly 
injured many fine old specimen trees, especially wben 
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situated upon dry raised banks or near ditches. As some 
of the branches upon this 12 feet specimen Portut^al Laurel 
are devoid of leaves at top, this may only betoken the 
effect of the drought. If the growths are green, we should 
advise you to leave the tree untouched until spring. If, 
how'ever, the branches are quite dead, then have them cut 
out as far as the living growths, and smear the latter oyer 
with some grafting wax to prevent the decay from striking 
down any deeper. This work could be done at once. 
Sometimes such trees require renovating at the root- If 
the top roots pierce the crude clay soil, this should be 
stopped, and by cutting them induce younger roots nearer 
the surface. When this is done, remove a few barrow¬ 
loads of old soil and replace with some fresh soil, not 
necessarily expensive loam, but good soil from fertile 
kitchen garden would do.—R 
1520 -Iris fitylosa (n — No garden should bo 
destitute of this beautiful flower. In the south-west 
in light porous soil It grows like a weed, while in the 
-colder lo(;alities the shelter of a frame, which will protect 



Flowers of Iris stylosa 


it from the biting winds and severe frosts, will enable it to 
produce its blossoms undeterred by stress of weather, and 
pot plants grown in the open during the summer months 
imd brought into the cool greenhouse to flower will pro¬ 
vide many an odorous gathering of bloom. Hsautiful os 
are such Irises as reticulata, persica, and other early spring 
flowerers, they are but creatures of a day in comparison 
with Iris stylosa. 

1.V21— Olay soil amelioration (Lua/zt).—We are by 
DO means in favour of the free application of sawdust 
manure to soils, as the woody matter in decaying is apt to 
breed fungus. All wood is best as manure when charred 
or burnt to give wood ashes. Coal-ashes are worthless to 
mix with soil whether to disintegrate it or manure it. 
Really they are worse than useless. Garden refuse well 
decayed in any quantity, wood-ashes, old mortar-rubbish, 
straw manure, trimmings of road sides and ditches, put 
up to decay for a year, and well dressed with lime, 
all make capital material to mix with clay soils. Cast 
lawn mowings over the surface to keep the top from 
baking. Keep the hoe well used even every week also. 
But clay soils have been baked terribly everywhere this 
year, and you may have less to complain of next season. 

1522— Peach leaves mildewed (IT. C. B .Your 
Peach trees are no doubt seriously affected with the white 
mould that attacks stone fruits, and is sometimes called 
the silver fungus. Hut your best course in dealing with it 
is to collect and burn all the leaves at once. They are 
better off the trees than on now. Then you will do the 
trees great good if you will unnail them and carefully lift 
them, adding to the soil some old mortar refuse, wood- 
•ashes, and bone-dust, also some good stiff, turfy loam, aP 
being well mixed. The mortar ashes and bone dust should 
have the proportion of a barrow-load to a cart-load of soil 
B-it you will do well to syringe the wall after the trees 
are planted with Bordeaux-mixture—vir.., sulphate of 
copfMr, 1 lb., fresh lime, 1 lb., both dissolved, then 
add 10 gallons of w’ater. That should destroy all fungoid 
L;erms on wall and tree. 

1523— Amerlcan-bllght You seem to 

have the woolly aphis in very bad form on your Apple- 
trees. It is very uncommon to hear that it is so bao the 
trees must be destroyed. We fear you have been advised 
to use remedies that have been worse t han the disease. If 
von had made up a thick solution of clay well soaked with 
oaraffln, and adaed to that soft-soap, dissolved in boiling 
water, then applied the wash with a paint brush (|uite hot 
to the affected parts, you might in a couple of applications 
have destroyed the pest. If you resolve to deetroy 
your present trees, get a piece of rag or tow tied on to the 
end of a stick, dip it into paraffin, set it on fire, then burn 
every portion of the blight before touching the trees, as 
then none can fall to the earth to become the progenitors 
of other stocks. Even then It may be well to make a bon¬ 
fire of the whole of the wood, and to use the ashes w’ith 
the soil where fresh young trees are planted. But it will 
also be wise to trench the ground before planting so that 
the surface gets well buri^ down, adding some well de¬ 
cayed or old hot-bed manure. Lack of proper root food 
oftens leads to blight attacks, os the trees are in bad 
health. Should you, on planting other trees, find evidence 
of the aphis, proceed to treat them as we have above ad¬ 
vised. Practically no varieties are free from such attacks, 
but we always find where the culture is good and ordinary 
care exercised that this woolly pest gives very little 
trouble. 

1524— SowlDg seed of hardy flowers (AOimj- 

don) —It is too late to sow such seeds as you name all hardy, 
except Balsam, now. You had better sow them in pots or 
pans under gUiss in March next, except Balsam, which do 
sot sow until the end of Apr*!, as the plants are verv ten¬ 
der. Oentaurea will soon flower, so also will Scabious. 
Phacelia, Shirley Poppies, KK;h8cholt/.iBs, Larkspurs, and 
annual Ohrysantbemums. The plants so raised. However, 
must be kept near the light, and not become drawn. If 
by Rockets you mean Candytufts, these soon flower also. 
True Rockets are perennials. You could nuke a further 
sowing of those outdo<tff iu^Aphl. , I _ 
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1525— Flfif not fmitlns (.S'cUoi>).—As your Fig-tree 
has been planted but two years, and where the roots have 
a free run, you are too quick to expect fruit from it lust 
yet. But we fear in planting you gave a liberal dressing 
of manure, a very undesirable thing for aFig-ti'Ce, as these 
habitually grow fast enough in soil of moderate quality. 
Certainly root pruning may do some good, opening a 
trench 2 feet from the stem and cutting off every root 
clean at that distance. Do that so soon as the leaves have 
fallen, refilling the trench with soil, and treading it some¬ 
what firmly. Cut away suckers only, and leave all the 
hard wood, only thinning it if It be too thickly placed. 
Protecting the tree in winter is no doubt needful to you 
in Shropshire, hot is hardly needed in the south. Hut 
until Fig-trees have been a few years planted fruits rarely 
appear. 

1526— Magnolia upon a south wall (E. P.).— 
Yes; the noble evergreen Magnolia known as the Kxmouth 
variety of grandiflora will succeed admirably upon your 
south wall. They prefer rather a loamy soil with a little 
peat added. The partial shade they receive should not 
proves great disadvantage, although they prefer somesun 
Camellias, on the other hand, prefer partial shade, such as 
is afforded by a west wall. Hers again a loamy soil is 
most benefloial.—E. 

1527— Seedling Begonias (.S'u{ smT/rr).—When your 
Begonia leaves die down, place the pots, or whatever your 
seedlings ncay be in, on a shelf to dry for the winter. Of 
‘ourae, not where they can get fro/.ao, and in ample light. 
Let the soil remain dry until March, when you may very 
gently moisten it, and soon new growth will take place, 
then lift each root carefully from the pans, and put them 
singly into .5-inch pots, using a good compost of foam, old 
decayed manure, and sharp sand. Each one should make 
a nice flowering plant next year. All tuberous-rooted 
Begonias go to rest in this way during the winter months. 
The>ootsor tubers carefully saved each winter will endure 
for many years.—D. 

1.528 -Scale infOAted Vines (•P« ry>f<'x.>(/).—There is 
too much reason to fear that ber^ause the main stems of 
vour Vines have to pass through a border cf soil in which 
they root, that such stem rooting checks proper root 
.action. But unless you lift the vines entirely and re¬ 
plant them, making the border of fresh soil, we fear you 
can do nothing to remedy that trouble. Give the Izohder 
a thorough soaking with liquid-manure if you can, not 
strong, os no doubt the roots are dry. Then lightly fork 
it over after the water has passed away, and mulch it over 
with 4 inches of stable-manure for the winter. Remove it 
when the sun gets power in the spring, and put on another 
after the soil has become warmed. Prune your Vine very 
hard back to the main rods, burn all the trimmings, then 
well scrub the stems with an old paint brush, using soft- 
soap or dissolved Tobacco, and a little paraffin well stirred 
in, for a wash. 

1529— Manuring fruit-trees {J. f/.).—Whatever 
may be said in favour of artificial-manures for fruit-trees, 
none of them when applied do so much good as a 
mulch of animal-manure laid about the roots in the spring. 
But as your trees are on Gross, that may not be possible. 
In any case, your best course is to have the soil round each 
tree 21 feet from the stem lightly forked and cleaned free 
of all Grass or weeds ; then apply to each 0 ounces of any 

E ood mixed or compound manure, or obtain raw Kainit, 
one-flour, and nitrate of soda, mix it well, then give to 
each tree as advised. An occasional watering with house 
sewage or any lii|nld-manure will do good. We hope you 
do not plant too deeply. Bush-trees should not be on the 
Grass—only strong-growing standards. Any long litter. 
Grass, or Pern laid about the roots in the summer Is help¬ 
ful. Poseibly you may have fruit next year. 

1.530 -Fig-trees not fruiting (Torquay).—F\g- 
trees shoula ripen fruit freely in your warm locality, seeing 
that they do so admirably round London. Your aspects 
are very good. You should keep down, by hard pruning, 
too luxuriant growth, as the wood needs ample sunshine 
to ripen it. Then severe root pruning often helps to throw 
the trees into early fruiting. This may be done by opening 
a wide, deep trench, 3 feet from the trees and their full 
length, grubbing under them to sever any downward 
roots. Then, in flUing up, odd a moderate proportion of 
old mortar-rubbish, as this is a peculiarly helpful material, 
and Figs like it. To help the roots the first year after the 
pruning, a mulch of long manure may be cast over the 
roots in the spring. 

1.531— Palma In room (Plash)—\t the Palms you 
name, Latania borbonica, kept in adrawing-room, be placed 
near the window, have the leaves sponged every week, and 
be duly watered well, perhaps about once a week during 
the winter, they should do very well. When there is much 
fire-heat or oil or gas burned, or the room is much occupied 
by persons, the points of the leaves are very apt to turn 
brown. Clear soot-water may be given once a fortnight 
The roots eliould not be allowed to become too dry at any 
time, even In winter, liepotting is usually netful for 
such rojm I‘aims about once in two years. The soil should 
be turfy loam and peat, equal parts, with some old hot-bed 
manure and sand added. Weak li«|uid-manure may be 
given once a week from March to October. 

1532— Room plants In winter (•/. J.).—There 
can be no doubt l>ut that many ordinary room plants, such 
as India-rubber, Aspidistras, Palms, Ferns, Araliae, 
Dracaenas, and others of good foliage character, though 
habitually needing a greenhouse warmth, will endure a 
fairly low temperature in a room occasionally during the 
winter without harm; but if that low temperature be long 
continued, then injury follows. When very hard weather 
prevails, such as sends down the room temperature just 
within a window to 32 degs , all plants should be drawn or 
removed for the night farther into the room, and heavy 
curtains be hung across the window. If the weather be 
long continued, a small lire should be provided in the 
room during the day so as to keep up a moderate warmth, 
and that would counteract the outer cold at night. But 
whilst water may be given sparingly just thz>o, the plants 
should be sponged over every other morning.—I). 

1533-VallotaB and Belladonna lillles grow¬ 
ing together (An Enquirer).—\t is a pity you have 
these two subjects growing in the one pot. If you fear 
that the Vallotas are mastering the Lilies, we should 
advise you to submit to the loss of the latter rather than 
disturb the former. They resent very much being dis¬ 
turbed at the root. They may be kept in the same pot in 
good condition for many years if the soil when potting is 


of a good lasting character. Good, fibrous, yellow loam is 
best for them, mixing with It a good sprinkling of sand, 
and, if the loam is inclined to heaviness, use also a little 
leaf-mould. You might, perhaps, cut out the Lilies with 
out disturbing the Vallotas. The bulbs you are expecting 
from South Africa should be potted immediately upon 
arrival, and placed in a house where froet cannot harm 
them. Of course, the compost would somewhat depend 
upon the kind of bulb, but, as a rule, peat, leaf-soil, and 
loam In equal parts is a safe material in which to pot up 
bulbe from that part of the world. Keep the pots hurled 
in some Oocoa-nut-flbre for a time until roots are 
plentiful.—E. 

15.34—Manuring Peaches (Dy ./ofad).—Peaches 
and Nectarines doing well do not re<|Uire any special 
manuring, assuming that the soil ovi-r the roots gets 
lightly, but not too deeply forked, and have a dressing of 
half-decayed manure buried in. But there should always 
be next to the trees a space of 3 feet that may have a mulch 
over it after being lightly forked over, but is not 
cropped. Failing such manure, y ou may give your trees, 
at the rate of 3 o/.. per square-yard, a mixture of super 
phosphate, Kainit, and nitrate of soda, in equal parte now, 
and again when fruits are green in the summer. If your 
Violets in p frame are newly planUd in good soli they do 
not need manure. If long planted, then the soil will need 
a dressing of old hotbed-manure, well broken, and laid in 
about the plants to wash in. Or else give them occasional 
soakings with Ii«|uid-manure ; but the watering must not 
be overdone, as the plants and flowers soon damp off. 
riantoutyour rooted Carnation-layers,andleavethe newly- 
rooted ones till May, or not move them at all. You cau 
give a top-dressing of manure or fresh soil now or in 
March. Your Narcissi will take no harm from a dressing 
of basic slag, but there need be no special bulb manure. 
They do well in any ordinary manured soil. 

16.36— Vines In pots (IT. 7'.).—Do not expect your 
Vines that have been three years in pots to carry fruit of 
any value next year. We assume from your description 
that the canes are not stout enough to produce fruits. No 
doubt they would make capital Vines to plant out in your 
greenhouse or on an outside border, but the soil in the 
pots must be very much exhausted. If, however, you 
prefer to keep them in the pots and risk their fruiting, 
you should first get a bushel at least cf good turfy loam, 
mix with it one-fourth i»s bulk of well-decayed manure 
and a quart each of wood-ashes and old mortar-rubbifeb, 
and nearly an equal quantity of fine-crushed bone. Mix 
it well. Then remove tight down t3 the roots the top soil 
from the pots, and fill up with the compoet, pressing it 
down firmly. You will have to cut jour canes back to 
0 feet of the base, and keep them in the greenhouse, 
close to the light. Special beat will not be required. 

163G—Various (E/fa).—That your Carnations, Wall 
flowers, and some other plante have not flowered in your 
bed is probably due to the soil being entirely freshly made, 
and probably too rich, thus causing coarse growth to 
ensue. Provided the plants come to no harm from frost 
during the winter, no doubt they will flower freely next 
year. Dahlias soon become overgrown in loo rich soil, 
especially if the luxuriant growths be notthinned. Petu¬ 
nias di.:! not root so deep so felt the dry weather more, 
hence they kept in bloom. Your Passion-flower will bloom 
in due course, no doubt, but much depends on the variety. 
You must keep the stock trimmed in the summer so that 
those left may get thoroughly hardened or ripened to enable 
them to carry flowering wood the following year. It is not 
needful to make any special drainage for flower-beds unless 
the soil about them be of solid clay. If that be so, then 
when the clay is taken out from the bottom of the bed, 
and new soil placed into it, the surrounding clay may form 
a basin, which holds water in wet weather. In that case 
some small pipes or rubble drain leading to an outlet are 
needful. Generally such beds do not require drainage. 
Some seeds will keep alive the second >ear, and even 
longer ; very small seeds will hardly do so. Much 
depends, also, on how kept, as If placed in tirhlly 
corked or covered bottles, or in tins from which air is 
excluded, or in paper hags or packets, in a dry drawer or 
box, they are commonly good the second year. But there 
is no certainty in any case. Try a few seeds of each in 
pots under glass.-D. 

1537-Jankasa HelClrelchl(B.; —This is the rarest 
and also the prettiest of the Ramondia family. It Is a 
native of the mountains cf Southern Macedonia, growing 
in ravines and dells in a single locality. It likes to be 
moderately moist at the roots and have shade and mole- 
ture in the air. No doubt someplace on a well^onstruc’ed 
rockery can be chosen where It will take to situati in and 
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soil, which latter ought to be peat. It is flowering freely 
now. The blooms are of a deep and bright blue, somewhat 
noddintf, and shaped like those of a Soldanella. Their 
beauty is heightened by the silver-grey leaves. 

1538—Winter treatment of Olivia mlnlata. 
etc. (li. D. Stratton). — Olivia miniata and Pan 
cratum maritimum do -not actually die down, but from 
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now until February they should only be watered once a 
week. AmarylUs Belladonna, Vallota, and Orlnuma die 
quite down, and it is best to keep them very dry, either in 
the pots by withholdioff water, or by shaking^ them out and 
keeping them in dry sand as one does Gloxinias. 

1589— Trees for screen {Brooklaiid) —The best and 
quickest trees to plant for the purpose of blocking out 
the view would be such as Poplars, Limes, Sycamore, and 
Ash. They should be planted about 15 feet apart. A 
single row 200 yards in length would then take about forty 
trees. Whilst the trees are developing some quick-grow¬ 
ing evergreens are usually planted in between, requiring 
another forty trees Nothing can be better for this pur¬ 
pose than Spruce Fir, Austrian Pines, and Scotch Fir. To 
make it clear : Supposing Poplars (1^ and Sycamores (2) 
are selected as the trees, and Spruce Fir (3), Austrian 
Pice (4), and Scotch Fir (5), as the evergreens, plant them in 
the following order 132415 2 3, and so on; thus 1 and 2 
would be 15 feet apart, but 1 and 3 would only be 7 feet 
6 inches apart— E. 

1540— Oreeplllfir Yes, the Anemone 

sylvestrisand Saxifraga apiculata would be admirable early 
ttoweriog i^ants to plant upon the bank you describe. 
The Saxurage should be near the edge and well away from 
creepers like Vincas, or it might run the risk of being 
smothered by the latter. The Anemone will be able to 
take care of Itself. The Vincas may at any time be trim¬ 
med over if they encroach too much.—E. 

1541— Neapolitan Vlolete In frames (Cm^s 
Po^cA).-Not until some of the blooms show colour should 
we advise yon to give the plants a sprinkling of artiflcial- 
manure. The strengthening of the roots should have been 
done during the summer when they were forming their 
crowna A sprinkle then of soot and some good arciflcial- 
raanure immediately before rain or watering has a wonder¬ 
ful effect, but applied just now it might Injure the new 
roots. You are doing right to pick off the runners as they 
appear. Give all the air possible when safe from frosts, 
and be careful to remove decayed leavea—E. 

1542— Virginian Creepers for west gable 
(Fairfield).—As you desire one of the above to mini^e with 
large leaved Ivy, but with leaf not too large, you would 
And Ampelopsie Veitchi the beet, as it is alM the most 
beautiful and neatest in appearance. An excellent 
kind is A. muralis. It clings to the wall like Ivy, but its 
foliage is more likethe common Virginian Creeper (A.hede- 
racea). Aspect and soil are largely responsible for the rich 
hue these lovely creepers assume in autumn. 

1543— Creeper for window-boxes (J. M. C ).— 
For the purpose of furnishing trailing creeping plants for 
window-boxee, the plants being required to hang down 
over a parapet, we think nothing is better than variegated 
Periwinkle, as that is naturally a plant of the description 
needed, whilst Ivy needs to cling or climb, and Clematises 
would, if allowed to grow loosely and hang, get much blown 
about in the wind : they would, as Ivy would also, need 
much root-room. Creeping Jenny makes a capital cre^ 
ing or drooping plant, but for your purpose the growtM 
may not be long enough. But if you prefer to try Ivies, 
then grow Golden Q leen. Silver leen, and Orippei, as 
best for the purpose. 

1544— L&mps as greenhouse warmers (BrigA 
fon).—If you will refer to our back advertisement columns 
in current issues you will see that several forms of lamps for 
the purpose you name are described and priced. For very 
obvious reasons, having no partiality, we cannot prefer 
one over another, and believe of their kind all are equally 
good. Merit in these things very much depends on siz) 
of wick, or flame, and the extent of combustion, for the 
greater the combustion relatively, the greater the heat 
given, especially if there be hot-water pipes in sufll^ient 
length attached. For a house 18 feet by 10 feet you really 
ne^ a small boiler, as you would need a huge lamp to en¬ 
able sufllcient heat to be kept up to exclude froet when 
the weather was severe. 

1545— Making Moshroom-bed (.V. L.).—Whether 
a Mushroom-bed be made up in ridge form outdoors or 
flatwise in a cellar, shed, or other place, no good results 
will follow, unless it be made first of properly-prepared 
manure. That must be from a stable, and consist of quite 
fresh matter that has not been allowed to ferment, and 
from which the chief portion of the long straw has been 
removed. To make up a fair heap, several barrow-loads, 
some ten or twelve, are needful. This should be placed 
into a heap, being well shaken up and mixed. It Miould 
thus lie until it is quii« warm. Then it. should be turned 
and mixed again, and, as it will probably have began to 
dry. some water may be cast over it as the turning pro¬ 
ceeds. Three such mixings are needful at least, and by 
the time the heap has been lying four or flve days after 
the last turning it will be ready to make into a bed. 
Should the weather be very wet or cold, the manure 
Should then be prepared under cover, or have mate or 
cloths thrown over it. If your bed Im made up in an 
outhouse, which is, of course, un heated, the heap 
should be large enough to allow the beds when properly 
made to be fully 15 inches deep, and at least .3 feet wide, 
also as long os the manure will allow. It should be trodden 
flrmly. When it has become warm, the bed may be 
spawned, forcing into it, 7 inches apart all over the 
surface, pieces of spawn cake, which must be fresh and as 
large as an hen’s egg. Then give a watering with tepid 
water, and coat the bed over with fresh loam. Then 
cover up quite thickly wi^h straw-litter, and the bed 
should produce Mushrooms in about eight weeks. 

1546— JaBmlneB fraitlng CJ. F. f'.).—it is very 
unusual to And these fragrant climbers producing seed, 
but this wonderful season is accountable for many strange 
occurrences in horticulture. As Jasmines are closely 
allied to the order, which comprises such things as 
Phillyreas, that produce Jasmine-like blooms and large 
black fruits, it is not at all surprising to find the Jasmines 
now and then yielding seed, especially after a season of 
great drought.—E 

1517 -Clematis Jackman! failing (7^ ).—We 
should think your four-year-old plant upon an east 
wall suffered from drought, especially as it has done 
so well in previous years. When onoe such plants 
become thoroughly ary, no amount of after-water¬ 
ing will bring them back to their original healthy 
condition the same season. We should advise you to cut 
this plant down to wltJiia a foot of the ground; then, if 
lOots are all right, strong will break m>, and you 


^11 have a display of blossom lower down than heretofore- 
We always prefer to cut the Jackman! tribe of Olematis 
each year in this way. It is much better than seeing the 
blossom up near the eaves and bare stems underneath. 
But all the tribes should not be so treated—only those 
that blossom on the young wood. Unfortunately, 
Clematises that are grafted have an unfortunate habit of 
suddenly dying off, which is by some attributed to a 
disease doubtless brought about by tbs pernicious forcing 
adopted In their infancy.—E. 

1548— M7rtle with damaged leaves (Myrtle). 
-The troublesome thrips had evidently been upon your 
plant, but there was also a quantity of what appeared to 
us to be turpentine sticking to the leaves. How this came 
there we are at a loss to understand, unless yon have had 
some workmen about who could have spilt some upon the 
plant, or it might have oozed out from the wood of the 
rafters above in some way owing to the late great heat. 
A strong decoction of soft-soap and warm water should 
remove the substancs, and it would do no harm to the 
plant. The late want of ventilation has nothing whatever 
to do with the plant's present condition.—£. 

1549— Name of Bean (Derby).—Tho Bean is Ster- 
culia diversifolla, syn. Brachychiton populneum, asmaJl 
Australian tree or shrub. 

1550— Riddinff a lawn of weeds ( W.).—Tou can 
dress your lawn thickly at night, when the worms are on 
the surface, with fresh soot or lime, and thus get rid of 
many of them. Or, if that seems too offensive, make up 
i j a large tub strong soot or lime-water, dissolved at the 
rate of 1 bushel to 20 gallons of water, and, after getting 
clear, water the lawn with that also in the evening. We 
believe lawn sand, strewed about over a worm- 
infested lawn, helps to get rid of them materially. Still, 
it may be a question whether destroying the worms may 
not be bad for tbe Grass, as itis only through their agency 
that air can penetrate into olose soil and water get freely 
away. 

1551— VarioOB (L. CroucA^.—We know of no Carna¬ 
tion except the blush-coloured Countess of Paris that 
is naturaDy so late in the south as to be in bloom 
during August, as the usual Carnation-flowering month 
is July. There are several hundreds of named Carna¬ 
tions. Your best course would be to write to a trade 
grower and ask him to send you half-a-dozen distinct of his 
late bloomers, as some may have seedlings more suited 
than others. You can plant Echinope Ritro so soon as the 
old stems have died down—practically at once. Sow 
perennial Coreopsis seeds in a pan under glass in March, 
and you will, if you plant out in May, have no difllculty in 
getting plants to flower the same SMSon. Delphiniums 
bloom chiefly from tbe middle of June to the middle or 
end of July. Plant now. Susan, Princess May, Mento, 
Felix, Jas. Kelway, and Mozart are beautiful kinds.—D. 

1552— Spawning Orass-land (C. s. Causing 

Mushrooms to grow artifloially in Grass-land is not at all an 
easy matter, esTCcially as there are lands or soils which, 
even when cattle fed, refuse to produce them naturally. 
But if you determine to try it, it is not easy, seeing that 
you lay your Gra^s-land up for hay, to insert n>awn into 
it until after the hay is eff, so that it would be well 
into July, probably the end, before you could spawn the 
ground. If. on the other hand, you spawned it quite 
early in the spring before the Grass began to grow, the 
cold state of the ground might kill the spawn entirely. 
In any case, if you resolve to do as suggested, get go^ 
spawn-cakes, break them into about four pieces each, lift 
the tutf a foot over, break up the soil below, add some 
half-decayed stable-droppings, mix with the soil, then 
insert one portion of the cake 2 inches deep, tread it 
down, cover with the turf, and give a good soaking of 
water. 

1553— Chryffanthemam mat (M. F. C.) —Your 
plants have got what is called Chrysanthemum rust—that 
is, are attacked by a fungoid pest. We have had general 
complaints this season of Chrysanthemum rust, and in 
GARDunxo, Oct. 21, p. 433, answers are given to several 
correspondents troubled in tbe same way. 


NAMBS OF PlaANTS AND FBU1T8. 


Any oommunieationi retpeeUng nUmtt or fruUi 
tent to name ahoutd alreayt aeeompany tke paroel, tekieh 
thould be addreeted to the Editor qy Ojuu>iHni« Iu.ira- 
TRATRD, S7, Soathampton-etreet, Strand, W.O, No more 
than tix tpedment to be tent at one time. 

Names of plants.—C. S. J.—Sidaloea rosea- 

H. P .—Viburnum Opulus (the Guelder Rose).- D. Lin- 

coin —Selaglnella Vogeli; also called 8. africana and 8. 
Vervillel in eardens. Yes, a stove will be required for 

winter.- T. A. RicAardetni.—Simply a seml^louble 

Dahlia of good colour, but poor form.- B. Merrer — 

You must please send a specimen.- J. Wilson —The 

plant is Leyoesteria formosa It Is easily increased by 
seeds sown in spring, by cuttings, or by layers pot down 

in early autumn.- Garston.—l and 2 and 6, flowers 

were so faded that it was impossible to identify them ; 
8, Aster horizontalis; 4, A. Novs-Angliao roeeus ; C, A 
NovB-Anglhn.— M. L. A'.—Eucomis punctata- Con¬ 

stant Reader, Co Liineuck.—Your pUnt is the Moon 

Daisy (Pyrethrum or Uhrysanthemum uliginosumX- 

J. J5.—Plum Golden Drop.- U. Foster.-Tropsolum 

specioeum requires a cool, moist, half shady place. Not a 

plant easily established.- F. B., Sussex.—\, Cyperus 

altemifollus variegatus; 2, Nephrolepis exaltata; 3, Pteris 
aretica albo-llneata; 4, Phlebodium aureum; 5, Cyrtomium 

falcatum.- G. May.—i, Santolina incana.- -Orif.- 

Crocus zonatus 

Names of ftmit.—A. M. S.—A, striped Beaufln ; 5. 
Tyler’s Kernel; 6, PotU’ Seedling.- O. B. Walker.— 

I, Emperor Alexander; 2, Cox’s Orann Pippin ; 3, Please 
send better fruit; 4, King of the Pippins; 5, Loddlngton’s 

Seedling.- Major.—1. Alfriston ; 2, Belle Dabois; 3, 

Twenty Ounce.- J. F. W.—I, Stone’s Pippin; 2, Winter 

Hawthomden ; 3, Beun^ Bose; 5, Beauty of Kent; 6, Blen-1 
heim Orange.— -J. Siephene.—\, Beurr^Diel: 2, Louis 
Gratioli of Jeney; 3, Durondeau ; 4, Winter Hawthom¬ 
den ; 6, Allriatoo; 6, Scarlet Peannain.- Wyatt.— 

4, Walthim Abbey Seedling; 14, Small Wamet's King; 
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17, Probably a local kind; 20, Hanwell Souring; 28, Winter 

Hawthomden; 28, Winter Nonpareil.-Ir. A. S. — 

1, ^UMme d’Hiver; 2, Josephine de Mallnee; 3, Berga- 

motte d Esperen ; 4, Glou Morceau.-iViiAiWe.—l, Cox’s 

Pomona; 2, Ribston Pippin ; 3, Flemish Beauty ; 4, Brock- 

worth Pork ; 6, Fearn’s Pippin.- K. Cteeve Prior.—tba 

Pear is Marie Ixiuise, and the Apple Hawthomden.- 

Devonientis.—13, Boston Russet ;14, Probably a local Apple: 

15, Egremont Russet; 16, Brown Beurrd.- K Gaved.- 

1, Blenheim Pippin; 2 , Probably a small Lord Groevtnor. 
but specimen very poor; 3, Hoary Morning; 4, Keen's 

Seedling; Pear is Emille d’Hevst.- T. J. (?.—Certainly 

not Cornish Gilliflower; probably Northern Greening, but 

the specimen was very poor- T. R. 1'. F.—Court ol 

Wick.- Itchen Atftos. — Winter Hawthomden._ 

5. P. Ford —1, Hawthomden; 2, Annie Elizabeth; 

3, Yorkshire Beauty.-—1, Cox’s Pomona; 2. Haw¬ 

thomden. U. J. B.—\, Norfolk Beaufln ; 2, Adam’s 

Pearmain; 3 and 4, Too poor to name; 5. Bempoiri; 

6, Northern Greening. Nottingham.—Ptohahly Haw¬ 
thomden, but poor.- Flora.—l, Lady Sudeley ; 2, Bau¬ 

mann's Bed Winter Reinette. 

Fruits not named thpoagh careless pack- 
log*—“J- A,” “M. A,” “EUerslie,” and a few other 
correspondents have sent fruits so carelessly labelled (hat 
the numbers, when the boxes were open^, were hope¬ 
lessly mixed up. The best way Is to fix the number to 
the frait with gum, not pins, or tacks, or merely stick 
the paper through the stalk of the frait. Unless the 
numbers are made quite secure, they are bound to become 
detached. 

FOOD FROM OARDBN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIRLD. 


Mftlcllljf Oowflllp Wino {Madame. B .).— 
Gather the Cowslip-flowers early in the morning 
before the sun gets too hot and pick them off, 
giving them a good look over to see they are not 
gritty. To each pound of these blossoms allow 
a gallon of water, a pound of Demerara cane 
sugar, and the thin rind of one Lemon. Put 
them all in a large boiler in cold water, and let 
boil for twenty minutes. 8traia off* through a 
a coarse cloth, and when milk-warm, spread a 
thick piece of toasted bread with fonrpeony- 
worth of German yeast. Kst this afloat the 
liquor, and cover olose in a warm comer for two 
days and nights, then strain carefully from the 
^east into a clean cask. If possible, let 
it stand without the bung for a day or two, 
oloeely covered to keep out dust and insects. 
Then drive in the bung and it will ^ ready to 
use in four months. A bottle of sherry is a 
great improvement wheo putting the wine in the 
cask.—B. 


TWrAGNIFICENT NEW CARNATIONS, all 

sAX. Martin Smith's, immense large, vigorous plent*. Lamp¬ 
lighter, immease scarlet self, hsndsome foliage; The Osar, 
monster yeU^, with purple ; Blackbatn. large heliotrope self; 
Diagninoent Carnation, Mopsa, yellow, wi h apricot rhadiiva* 
superb variety, vervlerg# ; Nabob, orange buff, large fl’iwer. 
very haudsome; Miss Audrey Campbell, immense rich yellow; 

the set Of 6 for 5s., post free.—MRS. 
GAR DN ER, Pnory House. Stroud. _ 

TTARDY PERENNIALS. — 50,000 grand 

nlants. 12 jears' reputation for quality. Upwards of 
4.003 Testimonials all parts Eoglan J, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales.—Gaillarolagrandiflora, lovely Blue Cupidone, Hybrid 
Cantmbu^ Bells, Sweet Rockets. Carnations, Antirrhinums 
New Bo-Peep. Oypeophila, Pentstemoa barbate. I^ihruma, 
Oriental Poppiee, Coreopiis grandiflom, etc. Any 6. la 3d.; 
9s. 3d. dozen, post free. Send for List. Sheer merit has 
made iny plants famous everywhere.— Mbs. GARDNER, 
Priory Hotisa, Stroud._ 


rj ABB AGE PLANTS.—Large sturdy plants, 

VJ Hein's and Offenbam, Is 6d. lOD: 10s. 1,000, frte; on 
rail, 6s 6d. 1,000 ; 5s i,OOJ for 5,000. Lettuce, B. Sprouts^ 
Broccoli, Parsley, Kale, Leeks. Onion, same price. Sample 
50, 9d., then see what you are buying. Sage, Thyme bushw, 
M. e^; 6 Od.; 12, la. Jd ; 50, 4r.; lOoTes. Pansies, show 
mg flower, la 6d doa Oarnaiions, Marguerites, and d 
Pinks, Is. 6d. Dark Wallflowers.50. Is. 6d. Stachys. Lamb’t- 
tongue, silvery foliage, 3d. each ; 2s. 6d. doz. Large Goldeo 
Uargiieritee for winter, Is. 3d. doz ; 50, 4s.; cutting), 6d. 
doz.; 3a 100. liavenders, 3d. each ; 6. la. 3d. Myrtles, 6d. 
Chrysanthemum blooma 100 flowers. Is. Cd.: 200, 2 b. 60., 
obeapent in the market, and Bel)OLed from un-to dste sorte. 
Cuttiogi supplied from Is. 6d. doa—J. HOLE A BON, 
Teig nmo nt h, Devo n.___ 

1 fin -*• Cl., free, iaclading 6 Hya- 

■LVJV/ cinth), a good selection of Tulips, Crocua Snowdrops 
Anemones, Baniiaculu*. Alliam% Chionodoxa, SciUaa Nar- 
clfsuB, Iris, Sparaxis, Iiias.-R. LOWE. Bulbist, Wolver- 
ham pton.__ 

■pERNS.—50 Iriih H64rdy Evergreen Roc’tery 
-!■ Feroa 10a. free. S Golden variegated ^lopendriinna in 
6 new varieties, 78. 6d. 12 Evergreen Polypodies, in II new 
« Bally vaughan. Oo. Clare. 


varieties 7 b. 6d.—P. B O KB 


l^ANTED, 100 Penztnee Briers. Apply, 

" * Btetinj nsm) i. lowest pric *, and if on own roots, to - 
Mr WILL IA MS L tnart h, Sjtlnt Ke rern e, Carnwall. _ 

aiNKINS pinks!—N ow ii'the^iiiTtopU^ 

^ outtinga; they root freely. Will send 10 prepared for la. 
•MORTOH, Castleaere, Ssraffham. _ 


rjYCLAMEN, strong seedlinffs, Is. per dos. ; 

VJ 3 grand selicted corma, to flower this winter, Is. 6d.; 12 
for 58. Primulas and Cinerarias, 6 for 9d ; 12 for la. Sd. 
Arallas, strong plants, 6 for 9d.; 12 for as. Sd., pwt (r. o. 
Bulb lAtt free.—F. aTMlLLER A CO., Ocklyoge Nurseriw, 
Eastbourne._ 

ANTED.—A good copy of Parkioson’s 

** ‘'Paradisui In Solis."—An^ P. K., o/o Editor, 
87. Southamptoo-street. Strand, W.O. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL COMPANY’S SPECIAL OFFER. 


nnnpA Buy your Roses from the North and 

ensure success. 

Roses with us form a mass of fibrous roots, and will give better 
results than those grown in milder localities. N.B.—Our plants hare not been 
weakened by prerioiu production of blooms for exhibition. 

THE BEST H.P. ROSES General Purposes are 

A. Colomb. fierv red; A. K. Williams* crimson; Baronoss Rothschild* 
m^nk . Boillo dc Nol^, white ; Chas. Lcfcbvre, crimson : Clio* fle*h; C. do 
Rosebery* carmine: Dr. AnArj, b ight red ; Duohcss of Fife* pink; Duko 
Edlnbro’. crimson; Dupuy jamain* rose; Gen. Jacqueminot, scarlet: O. 
■pigan< nu, carmine; Helen Keller, cerise : Her Majesty, flesh ; Horace Vernet, crimson ; 
Iji Rod* re, maroon ; Louis Van Huutte, dark crimEon; Mad. E. Verdier, silvery-rose; 
Mad. Victor Verdicr. carmine; M. Bpaumann, bright carmine; Marchioness of Down- 
shlre, satin-pink ; Marchioness Londonderry, white; Merreilledo Lyon, white; Mrs. John 
T^aing, pins; Pa .1 Neron, deep rose; Pride of Reigatc, crimron; Pride of Waltham, 
fiesh; Prince Arthur, ciimson; Reynolds Hole, maroon; Senateur Vaissc, scarlet; 
8. M. Rudocanachi, cerise; T. B. Haywoorl, scarlet; Ulrich Brunner, crimson; 
Violette Bouyer, white tinted. 

Piircharer's selection from abore 7s. dor.., car. paid; our selection, Gs. doz., car. paid. 

I nifCI V TEA DflCCC_Succeed in the open with slight winter eaithing up. 

LUfCLl I CA HUOCO Bride»maid. pink; Mermet, flesh; 0. NadaiUac, ixjach ; 

bevonienvis, white; E Brownlow, salmon; K. Metz, carmine: Homere, rofc; Hon. E. 
Gilford flesh ; J. Ducher, yellow •, Mad. O. Kuster, orange; Mad. Falcot, aprico^; Mad. 
Hoetc, lemon: Mad. l.ambard, rose: Mad. Watteville tinted; Maman Cochet, carmir o; 
M. V. Houtte, yellow and rose; Medea, lemon; Niohetos, white; Perie des Jardin, 
orange; 8. d E. vardon, flesh; 8. 8. A. Prince, while; Sunset, orange; The Bride, white. 
Pnrehaaers seluccirn, Is. 3d. each; 128. doz.; our sele tion, 10s. dozen, carriage paid. 

IIVRDin TEA DflQEQ_^ delicate colours, exquisite perfume, and most 

niDIIIU IEA nuoco continuous flowering, will become most popular fer 
bedding. A. Guinoisseau (white Li France), Bardou Job, crimson; Captain Christy, 
flesh; O. Te<>tout, salmon; Camoens. rose; Charlotte Gillemot. white; Danmark, rose- 
pink; Dm hess of Albany, deep pink; Oloire I yonnaisa, yellow; Grace Darling, tinted 

E eaeh; Gustare Re*is yellow; K. Augusta Victoria, primrose; Lady H. Gro<^venor, 
lush; Lady M. Fitzwilliam, flesh; La France, silvery-pink; G. Trochon, yellow; 
Mad. Peroet-Ducher, yellow; Marjorie, salmon-pink; Marquis of Salisbury, scarlet; 
Ma'quis Litta, carmine; Mrs. W. J. Grant, bright rose; Papa Oontier, crimson; Sour, 
de Pres.Carnot, roey-flesb; Vicomtesse Folkestone, creamy-pink: White Lady, white. 
US' Porchastr's selection, Is. ea.; 10s. 6d. doz.; our selection, 9s. doz., car. paid. 

CIIDEDQ PI IliDlUO DflCEQ_AimeeVibert,white: BelleLyonnaise,yellow; 

OUi CnD uLlmDInU IfUOCO Bouquet d'Or, salmon; Climb O. Christy, 
fle»h; Climb. C. Lefebvre, crimson; Gloire de Dijon, buff; L'ideal, yellow and red; 
Mad. Berard, salmon; Mad. 1. Perriere, carmine; Mrs. Paul, blu*h; R. M. Henrieite 
(red Gloire); W. A. Riceardson, orange; Marshal Niel, lovely yellow; Climbing 
Niphetos, white ; these last two should be grown indoors. And many others. 

Ea^h, Is. ?d.: the above 12 for lOs , car. paid. 

QUICK GROWING CLIMBING ROSES-SI:n„'^A^ff':hi»: 

dee Rambler, white, edged pink; Fdllclio-Perp“tue, white; Gracilis, pink; La 
Guirlande, blush white; (.jueen of Belgians, white; Rampant, pure white; Ruga, flesh ; 
SplendeoB, blush; L. Davouste, pink ; L. d'Orleanr, white. 

The above, 9J. ea.: 6e. doz., car. paid. 

iinCQ PnCEC_Each, 9d.—Blanche Moreau, white; Cu'ins, crimson; C. de 

IflUOO nUOEv Mnrinais, white: ‘’rested, pink: Laaei, rose; White Bath, white. 
iST 12, to in dude the above, 7s. 6d., car. paid. 

DAI VAHTIIA RACEQ_each.-Clustero of 50 to 100 blooms-A Montravel, 

■ ULIHRInA IIU0C9 white; C. Brenner, rose; C. Boupert, white; Gloire 
Polyantha, deep rose; Golden Fairy, yellow; Little Pet, white. 

VS.. 13, to include above and others, 10s., car. paid. 

CLIMBING POLYANTHA ROSES 

Rambler. Is.; Climbing White Pet. Is ; Euphrosine (Pink Rambler), Is. 3d.; Thalia 
(White Rambler), Is. 3d. V3L The above 6 for 6 b. 6d. car. paid. 

.lADAMECE PflCEC Veryhardy, the large seed pods highly ornamental in winter. 

AlAvAnEOE nllOCO —Belle Poitevine, dbl. rose ; Oalocarpa, pgl. rose; M. G. 

Bruant, dbL white; Riwosa, crimson : Rugosa alba, white. 

V3. Is. each; 10s. per doz., car. paid. 

DEIITAIinE PWEET RPIEPQ Lovely tints, deliciously scented. Is. each.— 

■•■vAAnuE Off EC I DnlCnd a., l^beart, rose; A. Guirsteio, orimeon; 

Brenda, p'ach; C. Seyton, pink; K. Bellender, rose; F. Molvor, blush; J. Deans, 
crimson; J. Mannering, pink; l.,sdy Penzance, copper; Lord Penzance, fawn; Lucy 
Ashion. white, pink edges; L. Beitram, crimson; Minna, white; Rose Bradwardinc, 
clear rose. lt->SL 12, our selection, car paid for lOs 

NOTE.-6 supplied at dozen rate. Orders for 1 doz. Roses 
and over are sent oar. paid* cash with order. 
"PONTEFRACT, Oct. 24. 91.—Plants arrived in splendid order; am well pleased with I 
your neleotion Pleai>e send the following Roses. " | 


FLOWERING SHRUBS, ETO.-S,r‘ 

value 58- sent carriage paid. Arbutus Unedo, Strawberry Tree. 6d.; Azara 
miorophylla, bears orange berries, 6d. ; Ca yoantbus floridus. Allspice Tree, 6d ; 

I Berberis Darvrinii, duluis, and stenophylla, each 6d, per doz. 4s. 6d.: Caryopteris 
mastacanthus, Blue Spirma, a grand new varieiy, 6d.; Cy tii.u8 albus. White Broom, 4d.; 

I do. sooparium, Yellow Broom, 4d.; do. Andreana. New Bronze Broom, 8d., per 
doz. 6s.; Deutzia orenata fl.-pl., double white, very free, 6d., doz. 4s. 6d.; Deutzia 
I Lsmoinei, new, forms complete mass of pure white flowers. Elders, golden-leaved, 
cilver or golden variegated, fine for town gardens, each 4d. to 6d.; Gynerium argen- 
tium. Pampas Grass, 6d ; Hydrangea japonica. blue, 4d. to Is.; do. variegata, 

I white, 6d.; do. Otaksa, fleih, 6d ; do. Thoe. Hogg, pure white, 6(1 ; Hydrang a 
I paniculata grandiflnra, white, 6d., 9(1., and Is. 6d.; Ujrpericuni Moserianum, golden 

I flow ri 3 inches across, 6d.; do. oalycinum. Rose of Sharon, yellow, 4d.; Ke’ria 

japcmica, orange-yellow, Fd.; do. fl. pl., double, orange-yellow, 6d.; Lavender, 

I highly fragrant, 4d , Ss doz.; leyoesteria formosa, bears purple berries 6d.; L<lac, 

I white or purple, each 4*1.. doz. 3z.; Tulip Tree, flowers orange and yellow, 9d.; Phila- 

dclphus (ioronsrius. Mock Orange, white, scented, 4d. to 6d.; Prunus Pissardii, Purple- 
I leaved Plum, Is ; Rhus Cotinus, Smoke Plant, iiale purple, 4d.; Kibes, Flowtri<g 
I Currants, red, white, and yellow, 6d , doz. 4$. 6d ; Rosemary, purple, flagrant, 4d , 
doz . 38.: Maidenhair Tree, 6d ; Spirioa Antony Waterer. grand new crimson Spiram, 
do. Humalda. pink, very fine. 4d, doz. 3s.; do. Callosa alba, white, 4d. ; do. 
Douglasii, rose, 4d.. doz. 3s.; do. ooulifolia aurea, golden-leaved. 4d., doz. 3s.; Sweet 
; Briers, highiv fragrant foliage, 4<L, doz. 3s. 6d ; Guelder Rose, Snowball Tree, 4d ; 
Weigela Candida, white, do. rosea, rose, each 6d. 

U A D n V I I im D ET DC_Ampelopsishedoracca, Virginian Creept r, 

ri/\nL^T WL.imDKmO 4d.,doz..38.; do. Veitchl, ed., doz,4s.6d, 
Aristolncbia Sipho, Dutchman's Piiie. 9d. Bignonia grandiflora. S^rlet Trumpet, 
Vine, 6<L, doz., 4 b. 6d.: do. radirans, red, 6d , doz., 4s. 6<). Ceanothus azureus, light 
I blue, very fre(% 6d. ClciXlfitiS (M>ccinoa, scarlet. 8d.; do Flammula, white, 4d., 
doz., 38.; do. graveolens, yel'ow, 4d., doz., 38.; do. Montana, white. 4d., doi., 38.; do. 
Vitalba, Traveller’s Joy, white. 4d., doz., Ss.: do. Viticella, reddish. 4(1., doz, 3 b. 
Coio easter microphylla, scarirt berries, 4d.: do. Simonsi, scarlet berries, 4(1. Fscallonia 
macranth«, red trumptt flowers, Is.'o Is 6d. Euonymus radicans variegatus. olimbv, 
like Ivy. 4d. Forsythia Fortune!, yellow, very early. 4d.; do. viridissio a, very fine 4d. 
Honoysuokles: Br«chypoda, yellow, 4d.; do. Early Dutch, yellow, early, 4d : 
do Flava, yellow tiumpet. 4d ; do. gigantea, yellow, 4d ; do. Hallesna, white, 4d.; do. 
punioea, scarlet trumpet, 4d ; da reticulata aurea, netted foliage, 4d. to Is ; do. sem- 

S irflorens, 4(L ; do. sempervirens, scarlet and yellow, 4d.; do. Serotioa. late red, 4d. 

op Plants, r^id climbers, 4d . dor., Ss. Jasmines, lellow, 6d.. doz , 5a.: do. white, 
6d., doz . 5s.: Pyrus japonlcus, Japanese Quince, red. 6d ; do., white, 8d. Vinca vorie- 

f a'’a, major or minor, e.M:h, 4d., doz, 3 b. Wistaria sinensis, lilaa lovely, 6d. to Is. 

vies, stiong, open-gTound plants, algieriensis, 6d.. doz., 4 b. 6d.; Irish, 4d., doz., 2 b. 9d. 
maculata major, 6d., doz , 4s. 6d.; Rtegneriana, 6d., doz., 4 b. 6d. 

NEW EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY ST. JOSEPH, 10,000- 

Grand new variety, giving Ihree crops annually, fruited with us to Ist of October. 
Special low price. Strong, well-rooted runners. Is. 9d. per doz.; lOs. 6d. per 100, car. paid. 

mil no SPECIAL OFFER of the and Cheapest. If jou 
1C 11 I IC^^ have not tried our CHAMPION BULBS, send a 
sample order and judge. Ordtr.s68.npirardsair, ptl. 

Hyacinths.—Special, 12 in 12 vars., -T- doz. Cheap bedding, red or blue, 1/2 doz.; 
8.6 iOU; white, 1/6 doz.; 10/6 100. Tulips.—Single, Artus (scarlet), Crimson King, 
Ooleur Ponoeau, Bizard Verdict, Duchess Parma, D. V. Thol (red and yellow), 
each, 6d. doz.; 2.6 100. Ofcrysolora and Yellow Friaoe, each, 9d. doz,; 4/8 101. 
Knizerskroon (crimson and yell.), Pottebakker (scarlet), each, 8d. doz.: 4/- 100. 
Van deNeer (violet), 7d. doz.; 3/6 100. Pottebakker (white), 1/-doz.; 5/6 100. Do., yell., 
1/ doz.: 6/-100. Sin&le, choice mixed. 6d. doz.; 2/- 100. Single, special Rainbow mix¬ 
ture’, 7d. doz.; 3/- 100. Double. Due V. Thol (red and yell.), 2/6; Duke of York, 3/6; 
Gloria Solis, S/6; La Candour, 3/-; Rex Rubrorum, 5/6; ’ntian, 3/9; Tournesol (red and 
yell.), 5/-; all per 100. Double, our special mixture, 7d. doz.; 3/6 100 CroouS.—Large 
blue, wbi- e or striped, 1/2100; 5 6 500:10/6 1,000. Laive yellow, 1/S 100; a - 500; 11/6 1,000. 
Iris anslloa.—Very nholoe mixed, 6d. doz.; 3/- 100. Iris hispanioa.—Choicest 
mxd., lOd. 100; 3/6500 ; 6/> 1,000. NaroiSSUS.—Trumpet major, nne forcer, l./-doz.; 
6.6 100. Piinceps maximus, lOd doz.; 5/- 100. Single Daffodil, 2/3 lOJ. Telemonius 
plenus (double Van Sionl, extra, lOd. doz.: 5/6100. Inoomparabilis plenus and Cyno¬ 
sure. each. 3/- lOO. Leedsi, 2/6 100. Biflorus, 2/6100. Duchess Brabant. 4/6 100. Bur- 
bidgel, 2/6 100. Icoomp. Stella, 2/6 100 Barrii cOnspicuus, 2/- doz. Poetious (Pheasant’s 
eye). 1/6 100. Poetious fl.-pL, double white, soentM, 2/6100. Poeticus ornatus,3/1100. 
For 5J finest other and new varieties, equally cheap see Catalogue. Jonaulls.— 
Single. 1/6 100; 12/6 1,000. Double. 1/- doz. Oampemelle, 2/-100; 15/-1,000. Rauun- 
OUlUS.—French mixed or Persian mixed, 1/6 106. Auemoues.—Single mixed, 2/-: 
double mixed, 3/-100. SoiUa siblrioa.-Blue, 1st size. 2/-100; 18/6 1,000. Snow- 
arops.—GalanthilsElwesii, new giant-fid., 2/6lOU. NarciSSUS.—Polyanth-flowering. 
double Roman, Paper-white grandiflora, States General, each, 10(L doz.; 5/-100. Qloriosa, 
1/- dnz : *1/6100. Gran-' ’*rimo, Soleil d’Or, each, l/2doz.; 7/6100. Antheri- 

cuti lillaVrum )*>*" (P ’• uno’s Lily), lovely white flowers, 4d. ea.; 36. doz. 

"EAST FINCHLEY, . iJ 99. Goods to hand safely and satisfactory. Will send 
you all my orders in future.’ 


iJ 99. Goods to hand safely and satisfactory. Will send 


LEVENSHULME, 


FFRN^ ^ BULBS! BULBS!! BULBS!!! AAnFI CCDMOl 

<^n;jPh«mx(E„,«.d .. »/-10/- 5/- .. DIRECT PROM THE ACTUAL OEOWEKS1 

CnCAIAI AIIXIlAJil I lOX Cynosure.. lo/- 5 /- HALF A MILLION TO SELECT FROM ! 

ortulAL All I UMN LIS I Kf-v,...- ceicoTai— ncKD 

of reveral hundred varieties of Stove, Greenhouse, and Hardy Double InooinpanibiliB.' ex large ’' 20/- ’’ 

^ms. at ex^ptmnally low prices, free on application. Also Single Incomparabilis ” J. 10 /- _ ” The entire stock is in realty grand condition. 

^e™ «d'Fe5S"cillt?S^'.iC^Thobe,tbookon 5 , ” AU OUT CnatomOT agree tlyt we.ylve.the 

this subject. 50 Ulustrations, Cloth, Is. 3d., post free. L^rib^nie Baden) !! Z iJ/I if " beat valne In t he Trade, Constant repeat 

Illustrated Catalogue (No. 24), 170 illiutrations, 2s .post free. .Jonquil Cainpernelle 1/6100.** — 12/- — U orders prove this, 

W P I BIDVCUllCAn roue Pheasant - eye Narcissus, sweet - Pteris tremula, Adiantum cuneatum, P. Wlmsettl, P. major, 

( & U* DllfAClllltAUi rintlliWii 5/- 3/- 2/- „ Cyitonium faloatum, Sa, 48’s, at 4 b. and 5s. per dozen. 

Fern Nurseries* Sale, near Blanohester. PoWa®n?hSNai^nU^^^ *• •• 5/- 3/- - „ Also thumbs at 98. and 8s. per 100. Very best goods . 

A r- rx ^ Monarch .6d. doz. 3/- per 100. potting on, out of 2* pots, at U. per 100. 

ROSES. ROSES. loSer^r* “m:;; :: Address-r.AYLMKR,BfanaslnaDlreotor. 

CARRIAGE PAID. Mixed Daffodils and Narcissus .. ” . (/-^^erLboo WRIGHT’S NURSERIES, LIMITED, 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. “‘Tl V. i/6 T TDBNER ROAD, LEE. LONDO N. S.E. 

12 acres of Roses. 103,000 grand plants to select from. 40 n *' ** 8,- 1,000. ..A. a ■■■#% . IISSI ■ a. 

choice Dwarf Perpecuals for 21 b. 20 choice Standards and . ■,oi~ UlllllleQI UlUIICOII 

Half-Standards for 23 b. Purctaser's selection, 50 Dwarf, un- ^ ’V, •• 2/-100. 18,- l|MI I ITA ■ nill I IrQ I ■ 

named. 158.6d. The foUowing are my selection: 12 choice Aoemon<^8. double and single .. .. 2/- .. 18/- ,. JJL . 

Teas and Noisettes. 98.; 12 choice Climbing. 7s.; 12 best V .•• •• Thousands of well-rooted* vood plants 

Hybrid PereetuaW, dwarfs. 68 6<J.; 6 Gloire de Dijons, 48.6d.; Bethlehem.K"" •• 

6 beautiful Fa'ry Roses, 48. 6d.; 6 oholoe Moss Roses. 3s. 6d.; crocus, large y^ow •• .. •• ^d. „ 6/- „ Two years transplanted, and three years liedded plants, 28 { 

6 old-fashioned Roses, 3s. 6d.; 6 crimson Monthly Roses, ** •. Od. ,, 6/- ,, stouter, 3 b. per (lozen ; 12«., 16e , and 2 ('b. per 110. 

8 e. 6 d.; 6 pink Monthly Roses, Od.; u quick-lowing ®nowarops. 7 /- 5 /* „ Cairiage paid to any part of iho United Kingclom on orders 

r UmbiM Rosm. 3s. fld.; l2 .Bw/€ l>riew. All fir (^ Fj«c* Lter. rsss on AyywoATlow. Cash with ospxr _ o' upward*. 

j*UM jr. w. oaaom, TOWNSEND BROS., 

JAMES WALTERS, BAvShrfw, BIE 1 ER. Mb ormw, mms ouav, munca. ICHE nuksembs, bloieuaji;, oxom. 


BULBS! BULBS!! BULBS!!!! 


CATALOGUES Include also Special Offer of the finest Hardy Perennials for present planting, free, 

NOTE, no NOT OMIT TO STATE NEAREST RAILWAY STATION, as many of our goods ar© too large for Parcel Post. 

CanHage Paid a., slated, when orders are arcompaiiied hy remittance, 

THE HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, Wholesale Bulb Importers & Growers, 
and Hardy Plant Specialists, LEVENSHULME, near MANCHESTER. 

BANKERS;-Lancashlre and Yorkshire Bank. Manchester. _ ^ NURSERIES: Cheadle-Hulme* Choshiro. 


FERNS Speciality. 

A magnificent StcK-k of all kinds. A fine opportunity to 
obtain choice Ferns at very little expense. 

SPECIAL AUTUMN LIST 

of reveral hundred varieties of Stove, Greenhouse, and Hardy 
Ferns, at exceptionally low prices, free on applicAtion. Alro 
Catalogue of 1,400 varieties, with descriptions. 

Ferns and Fern Culture. —The best book on 
this subject, 50 illustrations, cloth. Is. 3d., post free. 
Illustrated Catalogue (No. 24), 170 illiutrations, 2s , post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

Fern Nurseries* Sale, near Blanohester. 

ROSES. ROSES. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 

12 acres of Roses. 103,000 grand plants to select from. 40 
choice Dwarf Perpecuals for 21 b. 20 choice Standards and 
Half-Standards for 23 b. Purchaser's selection, 50 Dwarf, un¬ 
named, 15e. 6d. The following are my selection ; 12 choice 
Teas and Noisettes. Os.: 12 emoioe Climbing. 7s.; 12 best 
Hybrid Pereetual*. dwarfs, fis Sd.: 6 Gloire de Dijons, 48.6d.; 
6 beautiful Fa'ry Roses, 48. 6d.; 6 oholoe Moss Roses. 3s. 6d.; 
6 old-fasbioned Roses, 3s. 6d.; 6 crimson Monthly Roses, 
Be. 6d. ; 6 pink Monthly Roses, Od.; ti quick-growing 
r limbing R(7eci;. 2s. 6d.; 12 Bw^^riers, All f|r owtb 
With order* Thoueaods of T«8tboalaU.~YAt* 

JAMES WALTERS, pm. 


5/- 3/- 2/- 
5 /- S/- - 


SPECIAL CHEAP PRICES TO CLEAR SURPLUS STOCK. 

, Old Double Yellow Daffodil .. .. 10/- 5/- 3/-per l.OOa 

Orange Phcenlx (Eg £8 and Bacon) .. 20 /- 10 /- 5/- „ 

Princops. 10 /- 5 /- „ 

Cynosure. 10 /- 6 /- 

Stella. 10 /- 5 /- „ 

Rugilobus. 10 /- 5 /- 

Double Inoomparabilis, ex. large .. 20 /- — — ,, 

Single Incomparabilis.— 10 /- — „ 

Double White Gardenia - flowered, 
sweet-scented Narcissus .. — 10/- 5/- 

Lwdsi (Annie Baden).— 10 /- — „ 

Jonquil Cainpernelle .. 1/6 100. — 12 /- — „ 

Pheasant - eye Narcissus, sweet - 
scented .. .. .. .. 5 /- 3 /- 2 /- 

Single Daffodil (Lent Lily) .. .. 5 /- 3 /- _ „ 

Polyanthus Narcissus- 

Grand Monarch . 6 d. doz. 3/- per 100. 

Olorioius. 6 d. „ 31- „ 

Solield’Or .9d. „ 3/6 

Scilly White .. .. .. 6 d. „ 3/- ,. 

Mixed Daffodils and Narcissus. 6 /- per 1,030. 

Bedding Hyacinths, mixed colours .. .. 12 /- per 100 . 

Tulips, single, mixed colours .. .. 1/6 2 /- ,, 

Spanish Iris, mixed colours .. ,, 1/- 100 . 8 ,- 1 , 000 . 

Glodichu The Bride .g/_ 5 /_ ,, 

Frciesias 2/- 100. 18,'- „ 

Anemones, double and single .. .. 2 /- „ 18 /- ,, 

Ranunculus.1/- h 8 /- „ 

Star of Bethlehem.1/- ,1 8/- „ 

Crocus, large yellow .9d. „ 6 /- „ 

„ white, blue, striped .. .. 9 d. „ 6 /- „ 

Snowdrops. 7 /- 5 /* „ 

PiucK List* »» oir AmigATioft. Cash with o»Pxit 


31- per 100. 
3/- „ 

3/6 ., 

3/- 

6/- per 1,030. 
12/- per 100. 


BtUb O^OTg NSNS aUAY* WZMlfiGK. 
















GAIWEJVIJ^G ILLUSTIUTED. 


Novemujcu 1, 1899 


“ELITE” BULBS. 

CHEAPEST AND THE BEST, 

HUB STOCK OF “ELITE” BULBS is 

specially grown for ua by Continental Growers of tho 
highest reimte. Wo have had practical experience in Bulb 
Culture on the Continent, and ave personally acquainted 
with our growers. This places us in a position to offer you 
exceptionally choice Bulb? that rise supoiior to those 
usually offered. Oar prices compare favourably with any in 
the Trade, and “ELITE' BULBS have a Kiiperlority of 
t heir own, unobtainable elsewhere. We offer of our stock to 
the reader. 

BABLOWS ELITE” HYACINTHS- 

White Roman, Is. 3d. doz.; 8a lOO. 

Rose Italian, Is. doz.; 7a. bd. 100. 

Reds.— Veronica, 3d. each Honneur d'Leidsheridan, 
■<d. Gertrude, 3a. Nonna, 3d. Wbiol^4d. 

Whites.—Mina, 4d. Seraphlna, 3d. Baroness Van 
Thuyll, 4d. 

Blues.— Mario. Sd. Pierrcnian, 3d. 

Choice named, our selection, 3 b. per doz. 

BARLOWS “ELITE" TULIPS- 

Sinsles.— Belle Alliance, scarlet, 7d. do/,.; 3s. 6d. 100. 
Cottage Maid, white. 8d. do/..; 4s. 100. Du« Van Thol 
red and yellow, 6d. do/..; Ss. 6d. 100. Duchesv ae 
Parma, orange, cd. do/,.; 3s 6d. 100. Joost Van Vondel. 
(«riBe, 7d. doz.: 3a. 61. 100. Kei/,erkroon, crimsoi, 
8d. doz.; 48.6<1 100. La Reine, white, 7d. doz.; 3a 6d. 100. 
L'lmmaculee, white, 5d. doz.; 3s. Od. 100, Potterbakker, 
white, 8d. doz ; 5s. 100. Princess Marianne, white, 8<L 
doz.; <a M. 100. Proserphine, carmine, very fine, lOd. 
dnz.; 5a Bd. 100. Roeamine Hinkman, 8d. doz.; 4«. 6d. 
100. Yellow Prince, 8d. doz.; 48. 6d. lOO. 8uporhne 
mixed, Ss. per 100 

Doubles.- Tournsel, scarlet and yellow. 8d. doz.; 5a 100 
I,u Candeur, white, l)d doz.; Sa 6d. lOO. Rex nibium, 
red, lOd. doz.; 61. 100. Huperline mixed, 3s. per 10 J 

** ELITE” CROCUS, in 4 colours, mixed, la per 100. 

Naiiiad, Baron Van Hnmow(purple), Mont Blanc(whito), 
Madame Mina (white, with violet), Golden Yellow, 
Is. r d. per 100, named. 

•’ELITE” IRIS- 

Englisb, selected colours, mixed, Ss. 6d. per 100. 

Hispanica, blue, Is., yellow. Is., mixed, lOd., all colours, 
per 1(0. 

BARLOWS ••ELITE” NARCISSUS (Polyanthus) < 

Grand itlora. Paper White, 6d. doz.; 4a lO^J. 

Tot us albua white, 8d. dn/..; .''is. 100. 

Constantinople, yellow. 8d. doz.; 5 b. 100. 

Boliel d'Or, yellow, lOd. doz.; Cs. 6d. 100. Mixed sorts, 
4a 6d. per 100. 

Fine mixed own grown Narcissua all sorts, la p 3 r 100. 
CAMPERNELLE JONQUILS, yellow. 2s. 3d. per 100. 
ALLIUM NE4POLITANUM. 3d. doz.; la Pd. 100. 
FREESIAS, ANEMONES. ETC.. ETC. 

All in extra fine condition. 

Orders over Ss. oarrlaeo paid for cash. 

FREE. -We present gratis Bulbs to all our patrons, and 
a special rift with the lOs. order oiioned daily. 

Your rnquiriets atul ni'dfrs nhaU, havt tntr cartjul attention. 


The Elite Nurseries. HESWALL (Cheshire). 

“ Finest Apple on Bapth.” 

Do you want the Finest Marketinsr and 
Culinary Apple In Cultivation? 

TRY MERRYWKATUER, 

And write for his '' Remarks on Profitable Fruit Growing," 
oontalnlng account of the " Finest Apple on Earth,” 

“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING/’ 

Which has Rivals* but no Eauala. Same price as 
inferior kinds bearing no oomparlson for weight of fruit or 
quality. 

SHRUBS, 

SEEDS, 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
ROSES, AND FRUIT TREES. 

OOLLEOTION “O.” 

Th-: BjstGa den Roses, ia dwarf p'arts. for cunticu'un 

blooming, cynage and p^kaj^e free, for 14 6 for cash with 


order. With Acme Labels, 
Baroness Rothschild, B,r 
Bardou Job, h.t. 

Buule de Neige, H.P. 

Ohas. Lefebvre. B.r. 
Crimson Rambler 
Dr. Andry, H.P. 

Duke of Edinburgh, B.r. 
Dupuy Jamain, H.P. 
General Jacqueminot, H.P. 
Oloire Lyonnaise, h.t. 
Gloire de Dijon, T. 

John Hopper, H.P. 

La Franoe, H.T. 


Marie Van Houtte, T. 
Madame Lambard, T. 
Madame Hoste, T. 
Marie Beaumann, H.P. 
Mrs. 8. Crawford, H.P. 
Mrs. Paul, B. 

Mrs. J. Laing, H.P. 
Prince Oamille de 


Ulrich Brunner, H.r. 

Vlolette Bouyer, h.p. 
Viscountess Fnlkestone, H.T. 
W. A. Richardson, N. 


Rend for Lists, which also contain muoh valnable Informs- 
tlon. All post free on application to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nurseries, 

S OXT VK . 

“ LOVELY VIOL^TS^ 

GREAT SPECIALITY. 

MARIE LOUISE. graniest, double blue, splendid for 
wiuier picking, good strong pl.ints, la 6d per dozen ; eitra 
fine plants for forcing, Ss. 6d. dozen. Prices for quantiuos 
and other kinds on application. 

TOWNSEND BROTHERS, 

THE NURSERIES. BLOXHAM. OXON. 


HENUINE GA 

l^elial^le quality —d 
SsmlL'ha Diplouia as 
\ Co , Hop Exchange, 


KEW^SITES of 

af MnuM, 

i\UEKr.t:ur 




0. DERRICK’S 

ROSES (‘KSf') 

The foUowiuff are »U stronar. hoalthp trees. 

Correctly named. Satisfaction (ntaranteed or cash returned. 
25 Grand H.P. Bush Rosea—Mrs. John Jjaing, La France, 
Prince C. de Rohan, Margaret Dickson, Louis van Houtte, 
Duke of Teck, Mme.G.Luizct, Duke of Edinburgh, Marquise 
de Castellane, Marie Baumann, Renateur Vaisse. Rtar of 
Waltham, Bessie Johnson. B Rothschild, Harriron Weir, 
Horace Vemet. <7aeon of Queens. Perfrction dts Blanche), 
iJuchoas of Bedford, Xavier Olibo, Duke of Connaught, 
Fisher Holmes, Merveille de Lyon. Earl of Diitferm, Aixd 
Carridre. Any 6 for 3s. 3d.; 12 for fs.; 2i for 10s. 6d. 

12 Beautiful Tea Roses.—Ernest Metz. Rubens, Perle dee 
Jardina, Rouv. de Paul Neron, C. Mermet, Celine Foreslier, 
Isabdla Rprunt, Mmo. Lambard, B. de I'Eurnpe, L'Ideal, 
Rouv. d Elise, riomcro. Any 6 for 4a : 12 for 7 h. 

15 Ruperb Climbing Roses, 4 to 7 ft. high —Mar6chal Niel, 
Crimson Rambler, Devoniensis, L'Ideal, Mmn. Berard, 
Choshunt Hybrid, Rtine Marie Henriette, Rgvod’Or, W. A. 
Richardson, Niphotos, Mme. Alfred Carricre, Bouquet 
d'Or, Gtoire de Dijon, Lamarque, Rouv. de Mme Lambard. 
Anv 6 for 6a ; 12 tor lOs 

6 Hybrid Tea Roses.—Augustine Guinoisscau, L«dy M Filz- 
william, W. F. Bennett, Grac« Darling, C. Christy, G.oire 
Lyonnaise. 6 fur 3 h. 6d : 12, in 12 varieties, 6s 6d. 

6 Moss Roses, Pink, Laneii, Baih White,Cnsted,3/3; 12 6 0 
6 Japanese Roses, R. lugosa, Mme. G. Bruant, Ac. .. 3 0 

6 Austrian Briers, 5 varieties.3 0 

6 MonthW Roses, in 6 varieties .2 6 

3 Green Rosea very novel .20 

6 Climbing Cluster Roeos .2 6 

6 Lord Penzance Bii -r, to name.16 

12 Rwett Briers, 2to3ft. .30 

The above 109 msgnificGnt Roses free for 523. 

DjscriptiTO Catalogue free of numerous other varieties 
to offer. Carriage Paid for Cash. 

J. DERRICK, RO SE MOWER. P ORHSHEA D. 
)V dR~lPL EASURE ANDJW)F!T 

Nothing so profitable ao4^ 
easy to grow. 

Ao Acre5 of Saleable Tree* 


f THE 


.HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS 

Bushes in variety Packing and | 
jtJarriage’free for Cash with ordei | 
fHh per doz., 60/- per IOC, ] 
All other Nursery I 

carriage forward i 

(inPOTS From id/- a doz ! 

Ornamental Treea, 91 Acre* t 
Four Acres of Glass 
ClematU (8o,ooo)frocD sg 
per doz 

[ N.B.—Single Plants are soui af j 
slightly increased fricts 

CENERAL CATALOGUE 

170 pagMl of Numery Stork, 
artistically produced, (ontalning. 
■omo hkindreds of llluatration.*. | 
and full of vuliialils tnfomiatioD, * 

(kes on receipt of M. for poitag* i 

IRIC HARDTSMITH sc* WORCESTER I 

SPECIAL COlLECTIONSr 

I'J A-furted beautiful hardy Evergreen ShrubS. or 
12 assorted lo'ely flowering shnibs, for 3e. 'Jd. 

12 Evor^eens suitable for window-boxes or pots, 2s. '.id 

12 Gland Koses. 6 climbing and 6 bush, for 3s. 9d. 

50 Assorted ShrubS and Trees, in great variety, lUs. fid. 

12 Forest-trees, ass'^rted. for Ss. 9d. 

Lovely hardy CUmhers. -Virginian Creeper, Honey¬ 
suckle, Fursfthia, Jessamine, Clematis, Olimning Boic, 
Cotoneasur, Hop. Pa.-^ion-flower, Irish Ivy, Euonymus, 
4 Perennial Pos, 6 small-leaved Ivy, 3 Periwinkle, 2 Double 
Pink Bellbircl. fo'28. 9d. 

UseiUl Herbs. — 6 Thyme, 6 Savory, 6 Lavender, 20 
Parsley, 12 I umb Mint, 12 Mackerel Mint, 12 Fennel, 6 Mar¬ 
joram, 6 Sorrel for 2 h. 6d. 

Lovclv SprinST flowers to Itlooin early.—20 Forget- 
mr -not, 20 W'alllluwcrs, 20 Panvy, 50 Daisies, 20 Rockets. 12 
PoIy.anthus, 12 PricurosrH, 12 Auhrietia, 6 Anemones, 2s. 93. 

6 Currant, G (3ooseberry-bushes, 12 Raspboriy-cancs, 50 
8t r tu ber, iev, 38. 9d. 

12 Carnations 12 Picotee*, 12 Pinks, 12 Indian Pinks, ror2s 

Strong g nfeed Frult-treos, l>eBt sorla, -2 Cherry, 4 
Apples, 4 Pesr, 1 WalmU. 1 Mulh rr>’, 4 Plum, for I2s. 6d. 

12 Rhubarb, 6 Seakale, 50 Lettuces, 20 Aspatagus, 50 
Cabbage*, for 2s. 9d. 

All the above strong plants sent carriage p«id. Send for 
special cheap Catalogue. 

E. G>^E, C. CARLTON HUR8E«1'S, LOWESTOFT. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

(Jrand Plants. Grand Roots. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 



President Per 100 3s. fid. 

Sensation .. .. 38.61. 

Scarlet Queen .. 3e. 6d. 

John Ruskin .. .. 3 b. 6d. 

•lames Vcitch . .. 3s. 6d. 

Eleanura 3s. 6d. 


Rl. Sovereign Per 100 48. Od. 
Monarch .. .. 4 b. fid. 

Latest of All .. 4s. Od. 
Vic. H. de Thury .. 3 p. 61. 
Laxton's Noble .. 3s. 6d. 
Sir J. Paxton .. 3 b. 6d. 


jO at 100 rate, or all at 9d, doz., carriage free for cash. 

TUAD DIAA Nurseryman CAVERSHAM. 

I nUO. nluU| and Florist, READING. 


FRUIT TREES 

A SPECIAUTV . 

Planting Season. 

^ 8. MARSUALL, Limited, oildr a larpe 
stock of strong, healthy, and well-roote< t 
fruiting trees of the best varieties at special 
CASH PRICES, as under, CARRIAGE PAIL. 

APPLES -I E.'ctra Fruiting Trees, '2a. 6d. Ui 

PFAR^ - 

rLHno I Espaliers and Fan-trained Trees, 

PLUMS -l„ 'Jt. to 33. each. 

Bush, Standards, and 
untnnIkS; Cordons, 183. do/.eu. 

PEACHES -1 

APRICOTS Trees, from 3s. 6d. to 

NECTARINES^ 

GOOSEBERRIES, strong market sorts, 33. 6J. 

do/.en ; 253. KM). 

CURRANTS, .33. dozen ; 253. 100. 
RASPBERRIES, Is. (id. do/.eu ; lOj. KH). 
STRAWBERRIESi le- per dozen ; Js. 6d. pMi. 

The high quality of our fruit-trees is now well 
known and appreciated all over the kingdom. 
Wo have received large numbers of Testi¬ 
monials and, what we value still more, reoom- 
mendations from both old and new customers. 
A trial order is solicited. 

TERMS.—Cash with order. CARRIAGE 
PAID to any station in Eogland, Scotland, and 
Wales, and to any Irish pore. 

Our selection of varieties; but wo arc willing to maet ou- 
customors' wishes as far as the varieties asked for are ui 
(lock Customers who leave selection to us may rely upon 
receiving a good selection of all the best sorts. 


We are large growers, and the plants will ba 
found exceptionally robust and well rooted. 

PRICES (our seloction\ 

DWARF H. P., 63 dozen ; 40i. PH). 

Do. TEAS, 123. dozen ; 803. HX) 
CLIMBERS, very strong, ISs. doz^n ; 1203. 100. 
STANDARDS, 18s. dozen ; 12(,)3. loO. 

FttU Descrijjlive CalcUoyue^FREEonapp/ioUion. 


S. S. MARSHALL, Limited, 

Barnham Nursery, 

SXTSSXSX. 


LOVELY SPRINO FLOWERS 

650 BEST BULBS for 10/6! 

Please note Variety and Value : 

CiO Best vd. Tu’.iiis, 50 Sweet Jonuuils, 50 Poel . 
Narciss, tU HutUr and Egg Narciss, 110Best xd. Crocus, 
(d Giant Soowdrups, tO Soilla sibirira, 50 Winter 
Aconites, 10) B-st xd. Spanish Iris, 50 Blue and !ii 
White Grape Hyacinths, and 10 Gladioli The Bride 
grati.s. 

CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 

Efiual value in all other Bulbs. 
CONCISE LIST POST FREE. 

DOBIES, Growers, 

C3 H XI S rr Z) xc,. 


FRUIT TREES. 

PYRAMID APPLES on Paradise Stock, .3 

years old, 6 best sorts, lOi. 6d.; 12,18s. fd. 

GOOSEBERRY BUSHES, in 4 best sorti>, 

35. bd. 12 ; 2:.S 100. 

Packasc and Carriage Free. Cash. 

DOBIES, GRO WERS, CHEST ER. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Intending pun^hasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, Ac., complete from 488., post free, two 
sUmi».-S. HARTLEY A CO.. Horticultural Builders. 
YaUey-ftreet, Yfindhill. S^af, lbdEs)iir«r 
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PHILIP “JSSSS? JERSEYS",® 

CARNATIONS are properly paol&ed free of eoet* and promptly delivered* oarrlaae paid. 

Vaat quantities of sirong, healthy, flbrously-rooted Apple (on the broad leaved Paradise). Pear, Plum, and Peach-trees, and 
Orape-Ylnes of tuperlor quality, similar to those which have eacceeded so remarkably well and given such great satisfaction 
to my numerous clients in all parts of Biiuin for many years past. All true to name. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

CORDONS A SPECIALITY. ROSES WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 

An enormous stock of well ripened planu, with many shoots and abundant fibrous roots. Hundreds of Testimonials. 
Before ordering, every reader of this paper should write for my Illustrated Catalogue, which contains carefully prepared 
selections and diwcrlptions of the best varieties, with elaborate explanations and illustrations of the most interesting and 
profitable methods of growing them. Carnation and Strawberry and Herbaceous List also ready. 

PHILIP Mg!|!li JERSEY ".SV ’ 

All who wish to make Money out of the Land 


SHOULD READ 



P- 

WEEKLY. 

FRUIT, FLOWERS, VEGETABLES, POULTRY, BEES, &c. 


148-9, Aldersoatk Street, Londo.v. 


PLANTS IN SMALL LOTS. 

17th season.—V i'glnian Creeper, lar»e leaf; ditto, self- 
cl nging; Clema*is, white, scented; ditto, small purple; ditto, 
vitalba (Traveller's .Toy); Irish Ivy; .Ja«minutu, yellow; 
« t*^l®** Hooevsucklj; Kerria. orange; Philudelphus 
I Mock Orange): Viburnum Opulu* ((iueder Rose); White 
Ul^; Wniie * Snowberry '' shnib; Deutzia crenata, double 
pink; 5 any selection, Is 3tl., frre; 12. 2a. (IJ, Ijst Roses, 
Perennials, 4o.. free, 

"DOSES.—5 Climbing, 2a. 6J., free : M. Niel, 

w Richardson, Williams’ Evergreen Crimson Ramb.er, 
Fehclt^-PerpetueL 

DWARF ROSES—Ia France; Capt Christy; Oen. Jac¬ 
queminot; E. Furst, crimson: White Moss; U. Brunoer, 
<»nee; Miniature, white; Old Bliuli; Old C’llmson; 
Cramoial-Buperieur, crimson; B. de iyon, sulphur: O. 
J^febvre, i^rlet. 8d. each; 4, any selection, 28. 4<L, free; 
9, 44. bd.; 12. 5s. 6d. 

UARDY PERENNIALS. —Oaillardia ; 

^ench Marguerites; large white Marguerites; Coreop- 
sus yellow, Anchusa, blue; Hieracium, orange; blue Del¬ 
phiniums; dwarf Iceland Poppies; Marguerite Carnations; 
Krigeron, light purple Marguerite; Scarlet Geums; blue 
Liniun : Pmtstemon bsrbatus, coral-red ; scarlet Lychnis ; 
ditto, dwMf, reriouB colours, areal gem; As^er alptnus; 6, 
anysel^tlon. K. free; 12. Is 6d. : 36. 4*. Piumbago Lar- 
penta-, lovely nine hardy perennial, 6d.; 3.18., free. 

Rgy C. BUCK, Xleotory. MORWI^. 

For NOVEMBER. For 

One Month Only. 

"CTAVING to give up gome portion of my nur- 
sery ground, miut sell followirg fine strong plants im- 
Mve removing: M Aquileglas. all colours. Is. 

Canterbury Bjlls, enormous 
0»ni»tioi)8. grand assortment, 3 b. ; 15 iin- 
Carnation Mar- 

*1 • Compacta Double Pink for edging, Is. 6 large 

fh’ ??’ Daisies, mixed, red and 
white. Is. 6d. 25 Diaothus chinensia. double. Is. 3d. 12 Del- 
ph^iu^. 8rfMdia hybrids. Is 3d. 50 Porget-me-nota. true 
perennial. Is. 6d. 12 

‘ ■«““er. Is. 12 Hollyhocks, 
enoimou Plants, Is. 6d. 12 Everlasting Peas, white and 
FJoks, Is ; 12 Her Majestys Pinks, 
Im 50 Pansies, grand stuff Is 3d. 25 Sweet Williams fimi 
plants, Im 12 Double Sweet Williams, Is. 12 Sunfioweis 
perennial, Miss Mellish, Is. 103 Strawliirry-plants Rovai 
granf stuff of 

^oUoYring, B.TOa-red, Black Dresden, Yellow. T. 

or mixed, 50, 
I^ouWe German Wallflowers, 38. Is. 

Im ®?’®‘ ^ = Fink Ramblers, 

V !*■ each- White Ramblers, 1^ 

Ri^ ®"S.**®*^*’ «»th; Climbing 

ifn, -Cooselierry Trt ei, named sort^ 

^07.. Sweet Brier Trees, 3d 
^ Maiden Heir Fern Trees, 

.- \ , Ampelopsis Veltchl, 4d. each; AmoelODsis not 

n*'^ each. Clematis, sweet-scented, 
IT blue. 3d. each I.avend«r Trees. 2d. 

M^eacf ^ u®*®^ Polyamhus, 

^ Deutzias, bushy plants. 

Uy Dish h ^ Hydrangeas, wl^esch 

iKlrnoUa japonic^ scarlet flower, 6d. each 

grand.flora, 6d, each. Pew Greenhouse Plants: 
Cin^ria^ enormoM plants, 12, D. 12 Gloxinias, grand stuff, 
?nd?of J?; p’ ,,?“**“• ® plants. D. Thous- 

nh>L.M ot Bulbs at unheard-of pi ices. All pur- 

SMlmTa^d ’^® * Catalogue of all other 

Dom^ A ®5®***’ .Carriage paid on all orders 

irom 5s. Any iota altered to suit purchasers. 

C. F. LETTS , F.B.H.S., West Haddon, RUGBY. 

T. ^^ALM. — Latania borbonica, about 

cuneatiims^ /n ViS t®**^*^ *“ H-inoh pot, and 34 Adiantum 
cumsAum, »" 8 inch for Sale. Offers invited.-Apply 
to u. S. HATJ.flROVE, Bagsbot, Surrey 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 
JOHN POTTS’ 

SPECIAL OFFER buK“p',7„,.. 

Hyacinths: F rat size bulbs, red and blue, all shades. 
28 W and3.H p^rdjz. Sinslc Tulips: Due Van Tholl, 
sjarlet. slnglfl and double; artus, scarlet; Bacohus. 
purple-r^; Duohess dC Parma, orange. yoHow bor¬ 
dered; InunaoiQlk vhiw: La Rolno. white, shaded 
rose, ed pel- dnz ; 5o for^. M ; 100 fur 3s. Chmolora. 
pure yellow; CottaSTO Maid, rose and white; KclzorA 
lyoon. oranae and yeUow ; Ycllow Prince, fine yellow, 
9d. per doz ; 50 for 2 b Cd.; 100 for 44. 6d. TourncsoL 
double rnd and yellow, 91. per ooz ; 50 for 3s.; 100 fur 5« 6u 
<^OClW: Extra Urgi yeUow, 100 for 2a.; first size yeliow! 
100 for Is Cd. j strip-d. White. bUie and purple, all colours 
mixed, each ICO for li 3d. Choice Slnslo-flowArAH 
Daffodua: Emjy^ror. GoldM Spu® II™ Irvin^lfor? 
?®'»V e*‘ru large bul^ 6 for 

la. 6d.; 12 fj^ ^s. fd. Pneas^t*cyed Narcissus, 100 
for la M Pootlcus omatus, .‘>0 fur 2s. ; lOj for 38 6d 
6s. orders carriage paid. ' 

GRAND COLLECTION OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

2 Oyperus, 2 Acadia. 2 Solaniims, 2 Primula olxionica. 2 
Wmier-flowenng B-goolas, 2 Smilax, 2 V'erjnioaa 2 Hello- 
trooes, 2 Tradescantla, 2 Kuralyptus, 2 Sediims, 2 Grevilleas. 

2 14UrgaretCarnatl^OQ8j2 Ivy-leaf Geraniums, the 3<) plants 

JOHN POTTS, 

The Nurseries, Rain ford, Lancashire 

The Importance of Horticultural Auction Salw 
cannot be overlooked. They afford an oppor¬ 
tunity of purchasing largo or small quantities 
of Bulbs at lower prices than it is possible to 
obtain them in any other way. 

The British 

Hortiealtttpal Association, Ltd., 

Hold SALES EVERY DAY of the very finest 

DUTCH BULBS, 

Of which are true to name and of the highest quality 
‘'*'® Association Is 

best te8rifl®d by the fact that about 5,000 lots are sold every 
T®® u , Imyers cannot personally attend the Sales is no 
drawback, as by the Association’s special system of buying on 
oomraiss'on clients obtain all the advsuitages of persona! 
attendant, every care being Ukon of their interests, no 
Miarge whatever being made for the services of tho 
Association. Bulbs bought at the Sales of tho Xsoci ° 
tion cost 50 per Mnt. less than those purchased in the old- 
fMhion®d way. OaUlogure post free. Auction Rooms, 33a, 
Ludgate-hlll. London. E.C. 

The Lots are Eold in quantities to suit all buyers, whether 
they w ant to spend I Q s, or £ IM. 


_►xxrro_ __ 

DAY, KXCP^PTING SATURDAY 

■^TESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS 

CENTRAI. SALE 

ROOMS. 67 and 68. Oheapside, E O., as above, at 11 o'clock 
eiwh day, large consignments of named Hyacinths, Tulips. 
Oroous, Narciss^ and other Dutch Buibe; also White 
Roman Hyacintl^ Paper-White Narcissus, received direct 
bu SS***^®^ **^®‘ Trade and private 

I Auctioneers will be pleased to enter the names of 
inteiillng purchasers on their lists who may desire a regular 
supply CaWogues for their autumn sal^ OommSS^ 
exi^tM, and go^s packed and forwaiiled to all parts 
On view mornings of sale and OataloLUCi had. 


BULBS BULBS 

MR. J. C. STEVENS 

Is holding FREQUENT SALES at his Grwat Rooms, 

38, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN. 

I^arge and small lota to suit all buyers. 
_ Oataloguee post free on applicatio n. 


CARDEN SPECIALITIES 

WEST’S 

PATENT 

VAPORISING 
FUMIGATOR. 

Best and Cheapest, for being 
made of br <fla and zinc 
will lasi fur yiats. 

The Stove only requires a 
little kpirits to saturate th.Y 
asbestos, so may be iiv d 
thousands of times withi ut 
wick or further trouble than 
filling it when required. 

Pricf M. complete, to vaporise 
up to a.iOO cubic feet. 

WEST’S EXTRACT 
OF NICOTINE, 

, , not being a compound that 

is only a chemical substitute for Nicotine, but suaranteed 
pure Nicotine, it is impossible for anything to 1» better or 
cheaper (compare prices). 

7d per air(i(;Af sealed bottle of 1,000 cubic feet. 

For paiticularsof WE8TS PATENT IVOKINR PLANT 
LABEL4 of every description; PLANT POT-CR03KS. to 
prevent snails, &c., aamaging plants, ard forms a perftc. 
drainage; SOFT METAL TREE F*8TENERS; WALi. 
NAILS; 8.M. PLANT GLIPS; PLANT GRIP STAKES; 
FLOWER OaiP HOLDERS; WATERPROOF INK, for all 
lalHls; 04RDENERS’ FOUNTAIN-PENS; GLAZING 
STAP(.E.S: PLANT SWIVELS, 4c.. 4c. 

Send at once for New llluet rated CaUlogiie, iiost fre«. 
Samples free; postage for samples and goods extra. 

Gratia, ''ORCHID OULTURE/’ 2nd Edition 

Poatage two stamps. 

A Treatise on theOuluvacton of Oroluds, giving fuU partlou- 
lara of their requirements. AIsi Catalogue. 4o. 

_ THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNOHAY, LEEDS. 



BOULTON & PAUL, Lm, 

NORl^CH 


CDNSERVATDRIES, GREENHDUSES, 

CARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 

ESTIMATES FREE. 






No. 77.—VIOLET FRAME, 6ft. by 4ft., \ 0-4 /e 

similar to No. 75, with Two Lights, / O I / D 


All our Frames are glazed with 2I-oz. 
British sheet glass and painted 
three times. 


CARRIARF PAIR on orders of 4 O 8 . and upwardi. 
UMnniMUC rMIU to most Goods StaUons. 


Digitized by 


V Go gle 


/^LARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

Y finest, 112 lb.. 17s.; 56 lb.. IDs.; 28 lb., Ss. 8i : 14 lb., Ss. 
Bamboo oa^ 4 feet, 2 b. Sd. per 100. Tobaoco-paper. string. 

Original frorri 

CORNELL UNIVE^IS'TV 
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KSTABLISHKD 1832. 

NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 
FIRM OF A SIMILAR NAME. 

G UINEA P ACKAGES 

(Delivered entirely Dree in London) 
or 

CHOICE HARDY BULBS. 


COLLECTION “F” FOR SPRINC CARDENINC 

Oontaiiu 1,002 Bulbs. 

48 Hyacinths, distinct colours i 100 French Ranunculus 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


50 Tulips, single early 
50 double 

95 „ single late 

SO Narcissus Polyanthus 
SO „ incompirable 
24 ,, pieticus 

>4 Anemones, double 
60 „ single 


36 Gladiolus Nanus 
50 Snowdrops, single 
75 Spanish Iris 
18 Soilla sibirioa 
4 Liliiim umbellatum 
50 Branthis hyemalis (Win¬ 
ter Aconite; 

24 Ixias, best mix^ 




□u II oinKio uuau uiiAtni 

300 Orocnis, in 4 distinct 24 Triteleia uniflora 
colours I 

COLLECTION “C” FOR INDOOR 

Contains 336 Choice Bulbs for 72 Pots and Glasses. 
Half or eithrr of tuk Abovr for Uh. 

The al>OTe packages may be had from our Agents, 

Messrs. MERTENS&CO., 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C., 

On receipt of Cheque or Post Office Order. 

Our DKSCRIPTIVS BULB CATALOOra (*00 
Pages in Kngli hj, containing Fall Cultural Diroo 

tlons* will Im sent post free on application to our Agents, 
as above, or ourselves direct at — 

OVKBVKEN. near HAARLKM. HOLLAND. 

PLANT BUYE^ 

Reqairing the beet Plante in the beet condition 
for STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
are respectfully asked to write for my 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Winter-flowering and Decorative Plants. 
Palme a speciality. Bonvardias, Tree Cama- 
tione, Ac. All the beet and most popular varie¬ 
ties. Also many species and varieties not 
commonly met with, at most moderate prices. 

Special terms to parties filling new houses, 

TOUR ADDBBSa FOB OATALOGUl WILL OBLIOl. 


A. J. A. BRUCE, 

The Nonerlei. 

CWOfllTBII-Cmi-H/mDT. IIAWCHE8THI. 

700,000 BULBS 

FOR PLANTING AT ONCE. 


Narelasna Hoi^OldL very large, 7 6 and 10 /- 100. 

.. SU* Watkln. 5/-. 7/A and 10/- 100 . 

M Doqbto InoomparabiUs. primrose, 6 - 

and 10 • l.UUU. 

•• St^la. white with yellow cup, 6 - and 10 - 

». Pheaaant’a-eye, swent-scented, A- and 

7 6 t.<J00. 

single Inoomnarabilia. free-flowering, 
6 • and 10/- l.lUO. 

»• Doable Wbite (the Gardenia-flower), 5/- 

and 10- 1,000. 

n Ol^l^al^ower same time as Grandee, rery 

_ „ , BUzed, about ten sorts, 0/- 1,000. 

Crown Imperlale, yellow, large bulbs, 16 dozen. 

Tae Old Double Yellow Daffodil. 7 61 ooo. 
Larse Yellow CnMoa. 6 - and 7 6 i.ooo. 

A choice mixture of TultPS. 1 6 100 ; 15 • 1,000. 
Snowdrops, 5 - and 7/6 l.OJU 
Spanish Iria all colours, 7/6 1,000. 

Oladlolos The Bride, pure white, 6/- and 7/6 1.000. 

The above low prices for cash only. All sound Bulbs. 
Orders despatched same day as reoeived. Address in full— 

CROSS & SON, Daffodil Nur»rie., WISBECH 


Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham, 

Begs to injorm his numerorta friends and mip- 
porters thai his large and mperior stock of Bidbs 
is being sent a\oay much faster than usual 
this season ; he therefore strongly advises those 
who have not bought 

TO ORDER AT ONGE. 

Really good bulbs are very scarce this season^ 
partiadarly HyacinlkSy many being much smaller 
than for many years. 

Mr. Sydenham would ask-any who compare prices to please 
remember that he pays carriage on all orders over lOs., and 
makes no charge for packages; in addition to this, he also 
gives a discount of 

5 per cent, on all orders over £3. 

10 M *, *, M £5. 

These are very important considerations, as the carriage, 
more particularly on the cheaper varieties of Tulips, Narcis¬ 
sus, 4o (some of which weigh from 12 to 35 lb the ICOj is 
BomeUmes nearly as much as the bulbs themselves, making 
what may appear very low prices actually higher than Mr. 
Sydenham charges. 

Any who have not given his bulbs a trial are invited to 
inspect the stock, Mr. 8. feeling sure the quality and prices 
will compare satisfaotori^ with those of any firm in the 
kingdom or abroad. Mr. 8 can give references in nearly 
every town in tbe United Kinsrdom to cnose 
who have had hu bulbs tor many years. 

SPECIAL OFFER OF NAFCISSI. 

Sir Watkin, extra selected. SOs ICO; average size, 168.100; 
Barri oonspicuua, 2s. dos ; i4s. 6d. 100. Emperor, selected 
bulb*. 3s. ed. dos.; 25e. 100; good average size, 2s. 9d. doz.; 
20 b. 100. Hoisefleldl, selected bulbs, 2s. 3d. doz ; 168. 100; 
good average size, Is. Od. doz.; 12a. lOJ, subject to discount 
above mentioned. 

Mr. SYDENHAM’S Bulbs were represented 
and sained First Prizes at London, Birmlns- 
ham. Preston, Newcastle-on-Tyne, bhrews- 
bory, Edinbursh, Ireland, Ao., Ao., in 1892, 
1893,1891.1895,1896,1897.1898, and 1899. 

FULL LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

The EXPORT Nurseries. 

J. J. THOOLEN, 

Bulb and Plant Grower, 

HEEMSTEDE, near HAARLEM, HOLLAHD, 

Has the honour to announce that his Illustrated Price List 
in Bnglish. Autumn, 189^ at lowest prices, will be sent poet 
free on application. No OHARaE roR Packino. Oruf.ra 
or 10/-AND ABOVE ENTIRELY FREE TO DeHTINATIONS in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, Ac. 

Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 

Hyacinths in fine mixture, for bedding or 

forcing . 10 6 100 8 

Hracinths, Single, first size, named, in several 
leading sortv, red, wbite, and blue varieties, 
equal quantities, my selection .. 19 6 — 

Single early Tulips, in the finest mixture 16 14 6 

Double early Tulips, in the finest mixture .. 2 2 20 0 

Duo Van Tbol Tulips, mixed, excellent for 

early forcing . 26 200 

Sparaxis, in mixture . 08 60 

Triteleia uaiflora, pure white, very fragrant.. 16 

Ixias, in the finest mixture . 0 6 5 0 

Oroous, first siae. in the finest mixture .. 12 10 0 

Oroous, second size, in the finest mixture .. 0 7 5 0 

Oroous, yellow, third size. 06 42 

Spanish Iris, in the finest iBizture 0 7 5 0 

Iris Ksampferi. mixed Japanese varieties .. 5 0 40 0 

Iris sibirica, all sorts, in mixture .. 4 0 40 0 

Hontbratia orocosmiseflora, orange scarlet ..16 — 

Narots. Double Incomparable, primrose .. 16 14 0 

Narc'S. Single Von Sion, yellow trumpet .. SO 29 2 

Narcis. Stella, white, yellow cup .. 14 12 6 

Narcls. bicolor princeps.3 6 — 

Gladiolus Marie Lemoine, cream, bloL^hes 

purple.2 0 19 2 

Gladiolus Brenchloyensis, deep scarlet .. 2 6 20 0 

Scilla sibirica, intense blue .16 13 4 

Hyscinthua oandicans (Oaltonia), white 5 0 45 10 

Lilium umbellatum, Urge red crowns .. .. 10 0 — 

Snowdrops Elwesi, giant flowered .. 1 10 15 0 

Tritoma Uvaria (Ked-hot Poker) .. .. 10 0 — 

Lilies, in fine mixture . 10 0 90 0 

Narcis Pheaaant^e (Poeticus).12 10 0 

Single Anemone The Bride, pure white .. 18 15 0 

Single Anemones, in the finest mixture .. 16 13 6 

Ranunoulus, French varieties, mixed .. .. 10 9 0 

Ranunculus, Persian varietiee, mixed.. 10 9 0 


rw The ^\osf |oyely 
of all ploMiery 


A FEW FINE SORTS FOR POTS OR OUTDOORS. 

EMPEBOB, perianth deep primrose, trumpet rich full 
yellow, verv lan,8 dower, per 100, 25a.; per doz , 3fl. 6d. 

JOHNSTONI aUEEN OF SPAIN, of a un form 
soft delicate clear yellow, with gracefully-reflexing pt ials, 
per lOU, I7 b 6d.: per doz., 28. 6d. 

BlCOLOB GBANDIS, large pure whiU rianth, large 
full yellow trumpet, late flowering, per 100 22s. 6d.; per 
doz . Se. 

BlCOLOB J. B. M. CAMBS, perianth white, trumpet 
soft pale chrome-yellow, a most beautiful variety, per dor., 
386 ; each. 3 b. 6d. 

PALLIDUS PB/BCOX, perianth and trumpet from 
pale straw colour to white, very early, per 100, 8i. 6d.; per 
doz ,lB. 3d. 

INCdMz'ABABILIS PBINCE TECK, broad, 

finely-formed creamy white perianth, large yellow cup, per 
100, ‘218.; per doz.. Ss. 

INCOMk>ABABILIS SIB WATKIN. perianth 

rich sulphur, cup yellow slightly tinged with orange, verf 
laree flower, per 100, 25a.; per doz , 3a. 6d. 

BABBII CONSPIGUuS, large yellow perianth, brosl 
short cup, co> spicuouaiy edged bright orange-acarlet, a 
flower of muc'h beauty and refinement, per 100, 15s.; per 
doz. 2s 3d. 

BABBII FLOBA WILSON, pure white perianth, 
cup dt.eply-staincd orange-scsrlet, a very striking flowtr, 
per doz.. 10s. 6(1.; each. Is. 

LUDSII DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER, 

large wbite perianth. long soft canary cup tinged orange on 
first expanding, per doz , 25s.; each, 28. 6d. 

All Bulbs sent Carr lane Paid on receipt ot 
remittance. 

Send for BARR'S ILLUSTRATED GATA- 

LOQUEof aU the most beavtiftd DAFFODILS, 

with fidl particidars of Collections for Amateur* 
and Exhibitors, FREE ON A PPLICA TIONto 

BARR & SONS, 

12&13, KIHG STREET, COVEHr CARDEN, 

XaGsmoza*. 

Nnrseries-LONG DITTON, SUBBEY. 


GOOLIHG & GGHS’ 

ROSES. 

An immense ito< k of Standard, BfiSb. 

Pot Plant*. The Collection of Garden and 
Old Fashioned Boses is a nni(|ue one amorgat 
the most complete in cultivation. 

OOOLING & SONS’ 

FRUIT TREES. 

ACRES OF WELL CROWN TREES NOW READY FOR 
REMOVAL. 

Trained Trees for Walls and EfiPsU®^ 
Pyramid and Bush Trees for Gardena 
and Standard Trees for Orchards are ai 

particularly good, clean, and well ripened. 

New Autumn Gatalog'tie Gratis awl 
Post Free. 

GEO. OOOLING & SONS, 

The Nurseries, BATH. 


Allium olum, yellow crowns, fine tor garden 0 10 — 

Gladiolus OolviUei alba, pure white .. 12 10 10 

250 Bulbs of the same kind will be charged at the 1,000 rate 
25 at the price per 100; 6 at the price per 13. 
OOLLEOTION D for spring garden, containing 1,400 
Bulbs, £l Is.; half of this, lls. 

OOLLECTTION B for indoor, containing 678 Bulbs for 93 
p ots or glasses £1 la.; half of this, Us, _ 

riLOVE CARNATIONS are very scaroe.— 

V/ Gloire de Nancy, pure white; Old Crimson Clov^ true, 
3 of each for 28. 6d.; 6 of eai'h, 4s., free.—ADAMS, Florist, 
Ilkeston. 
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PLANT HOW & SAVE A SEASON 

YTEW STRAWBERRY “ E^OLUTIU^ 

1* grand fruit, up to 2 or. in weight, nerpeti^ be» ; 
early June till cut down by frost; strong plants, » 

'^N^’Strawberry "st. Joseph 

fruit of good size and exc-ollent quality, grows in u 
to 12 fruits cn a stem. My beds are now fuj “ by 

green fruit, and flowers, and will remain so tin cut ^ 

frost, htrong p.ant«. 2s. 6d. d z ; 15s per 100, as ion* 
stock holds out. >nd 

NEW AMERICAN FRUITS I! !-Loganborry *na^. 
berry, delicious, prolific fruits, betr ail 
Plants to bear next summer, Is. 6d. each. 
lion in dialogue. «hit8i 

NEW PUOHBIAS.” blooms large as 
and yellow, the 3 for 9 b. Send for List o- f novelu» 

I. cooor. F.R.H.S. BELCHAMP, CM*. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
















GAEDENING ILLTJSTEATED 


No. 1,078.—VoLi XXI. Founded by W. Robinson, Author cf *'The English Flower Garden,** 


NOVEMBER 4, 1899. 


INDBX. 


Abutilons.462 

Apple-treea, dw»rf, for 
amateurs . 45S 

Axalfa mollis (sinense) 461 
Azaleas, the .. 45U 

Border, Dlanticg, by 

carriage-diire .. .. 4ri7 

Chrysanthemums .. 461 

( hry^anthemums, new 461 
CrTsauthemums — new 
deooratiTe varieties .. 431 
Chrysanthemums — pro- 
te<;ting early sorts dur¬ 
ing the winter,. .. 461 

Conservatory .. .. 456 


Clems tises, autumn¬ 
flowering 

Ferns . 

Ferns, British, propi- 

gaUng . 
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ROSES. 


Sweet-scented antamn Roses (J. H. 

Stoheleiyh).^Yo\i are wise in selecting La France 
as one of the three which you desire to grow as 
bashes. Unfortunately there are few other 
Roses that combine similar fragrance with equal 
flower freedom. You desire a light red and 
dark red variety that blossom well in autumn, 
and that are sweet smelling. Now the most 
fragrant Roses are found either among the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, which are not particularly 
free in autumn, or else among the summer- 
flowering groups. Prince C de Rohan, which 
you mention, is one of the best very dark Roses 
in the summer, and sweetly fragrant, but it 
rarely produces a blossom in autumn. Mar([ui8e 
Litta is a lovely Rose, superb in autumn, and 
fairly sweet, although Alfred Colomb has much 
more perfume, if not quite so free-flowering. 
None of the other kinds you name can be con¬ 
sidered fragrant beyond that usual to the Tea- 
scented group. The odour that attracts most 
individuals is that of the Cabbage or Provence 
Rose. Would that modern Roses possessed more 
of this delicious fragrance. A dark and fragrant 
Rose that produces a fair number of blooms in 
autumn is Charles Lefebvre, and we think, 
taking all things into consideration, that you 
could not do better than plant this latter as the 
dark variety, and Alfred Colomb as the lighter 
red. Both these possess what you appear to so 
much desire—namely, fragrance, although not 
nearly as free-flowering as Papa Oontier and 
Marquise Litta. 

Roses for miheated glass atrtic- 
ture {Dorset ).—Roses would doubtless grow 
well in the slructure you describe, facing the 
south as it does ; but if the door is left open fre¬ 
quently (owing to the traffic to your front door), 
we must caution you that you will have the 
plants badly mildewed. We presume there are 
means other than the door of ventilating the 
stmetore ; if not, I should advise you to provide 
some. If air is constantly m ven to such a house as 
this both by night as well as by day, you would 
be more sucoessful in the culture of Roses than 
if you gave ventilation spasmodically. Of the 
list you submit we should select W. A. Richard¬ 
son for the roof. This could be trained upon 
three or four wires running lengthwise. Plant 
at the north end. Near the south end a less 
vigorous kind should be planted, and none 
would be better than Mme. Lambard or Franoisoa 
Kruger. 

OilmbingRoBes for each side of bay 

window (Beijinmr ).—As you are a beginner 
in hortioulture, and desire some climbing Roses, 
you cannot do better than plant Gloire de Dijon 
upon one side of your bay window and Cheshunt 
Hybrid upon the other side. For the wall at 
the end, if it is not too lofty, plant Marie Van 
Houtte, Anna Ollivier, or Mme. Lambard. If 
a very h^h wall, say over 10 feet, plant R^ve 
d’Or or W. A. Richardson, or if a rich-coloured 
one is desired Monsieur Desir. A few bush 
Roses, such as La France, General Jacqueminot, 
Mrs. John Laing, and UlHch Brunner, would be 
the best to stairt with in your bwder. Yon 
could plant the Roses first, then the bolbs in 
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olnmps among the Roses. Dig the ground 
deeply and burv about 1 foot below the surface 
some manure from a cow or pig-yard. This 
manure should be mixed with the bottom layer 
of coil, BO that when planting the Rorcs their 
roots do not come immediately in contact with 
it. You should allow at least 18 inches each 
way between the Rose-bushes. If you have any 
space available, some of the inexpensive Lilies 
might be planted about 5 inches below the 
surfaceandabout 14 inchesapart. Very charming 
are the Loncifolium tribe, especially Melpomene. 
Do not fail to have a few of the exquisite 
Daffodils, such as the doable yellow variety and 
the single Horsfieldi. 

Six Tea or Hybrid Teas to oUmb up 
narrow arohea 7 feet blgb (^. fFel/s).^ 
As you already possess such well-known kinds 
as W. A. Richardson, Bouquet d’Or, Ctiline 
Forestier, Reioe Marie Henriette, Gloire de 
Dijon, and Climbing Niphetos, you cannot do 
better than the following six. There are not 
many good rich pink climbing Rose*, perhaps 
the nearest approach being I'Idk Rover. It is a 
delightful Rose in the bud, and also very 
fragrant. For the other five .we should 
recommend Dr. Rouges, Germaine Trochon, 
Henriette de Beauveau, Monsieur Desir, and 
Grass au Teplitz. 

Half-Standard Tea Roses for two 
beds (T M. D. H .),—As you desire six groups 
of twelve plants each for two beds we think you 
should certainly have some half-standards, but 
our idea would be to have the front paurt of each 
group dwarfer than the back—that is to 
say, half-standards at the back and bashes in 
front. We can easily select six kinds of the 
eight you name, they being perhaps the beet 
ymlow and buff Roses that are vigorous and 
almost hardy. The six we should select from 
your list are Belle Lyonnaise, Gloire de Dijon, 
Mme. Berard, Mme. Eugene Verdier, Gustave 
Regis, Bouquet d’Or. Jean Ducher and Etoile 
de Lyon are not good outdoors, only oooasion- 
ally. A grand Rose is Celine Forestier, and we 
think you would grow this better than Mme. E. 
Verdier. The trees would r^uire some protej- 
tion in winter, such as winding bands of dried 
Ferns or strawbands around them, and the 
dwarfs earthing up and some Fern put in among 
their branches. Many good rosarians find it 
pays to remove standard Teas to a sheltered 
hedge for the winter. This also retards them, 
BO that they escape spring frosts. Such trees 
will flower well every year if carefully lifted. If 
weather is very severe thatched hurdles are 
placed over the trees as they lean against the 
hedge. 

Mareohal Nlel Roses upon stand¬ 
ards under ^lass {E. iforrory).—We are 
glad that suoh si^al success has rewarded your 
efforts in cultivating this superb Rose. There 
can be no doubt but that plants budded on 
thrifty hedge Briers succeed oest under glass, 
and your tree is a case in point. The pfants, 
which you say had been growing outdoors for 
some years, had evidently plenty of healthy 
roots, so that when you planted them inside in 
such a manner that their roots obtained free 
aooess to the oatside border, they were enabled 


to profit by the glass protection, which among 
other things thoroughly matures the growths. 
We know a firm of nurserymen who make a con¬ 
siderable profit from a house of Mar<^ohal Niels 
planted out similar to yours. The trees are on 
hedge Briers, not very tall, probably about 
2 feet, and the house was formerly an old vinery ; 
consequently, the roots have the benefit of the 
fertile border, which they doubtless appreciate. 
You say the growths are now a thick mass. 
You would do well to remove some of the 
weakest and softest of these at once, carefully 
preserving the hard growths made this year 
almost their entire length, as from these the 
best blooms next season will come. 

Planting Rose cuttlngrs (G. F. 0 ).—It 
is now rather late to insert Rose cuttings out¬ 
doors, and we should much prefer a cold-frame, 
which you say you have at liberty. When 
planting, see that some Coooa-nut-fibre is placed 
at the base of the cuttings. Af ter planting, give 
the cuttings a good watering and keep lights on. 
They shomd, however, be kept off for an hour 
every morning to prevent damping. You cannot 
expect vour Violets to make much progress 
in a wees. You are rather late in putting them 
in frames. We prefer early in September for 
this work. If the clumps were strong, and car¬ 
ried a good ball of soil, they should require very 
little help as regard stimulants beyond what you 
provided in the compost you planted them in. 
Violets in frames suffer more from bad drainage 
than anything else. Our plan is to put some 
faggots in bottom of frame, and some straw on 
top of faggots, then the soil. This brings the 
Violets up near the glass, which they much 
appreciate. You can only Msist your Violets 
now by keeping the soil stirred, and allowing all 
the air possible on favourable days. 

Forty-eight fr ee-bloomlng Roses for 
a horaer .slightly shaded {P. //.).—By 
free blooming we take it that you mean a con¬ 
tinuous Bup^y more or leas during the summer 
and autumn months. Many Roees are grand 
and wonderfully free for a short time during 
the height of the Rose season, but their aftw 
performances as far as flowering is concerned 
are nil, or nearly so. We can highly recommend 
the following forty-eight, and for garden decora¬ 
tion we should desire nothing bt tter : ^Alfred 
C!olomb, Alfred K. Williams, Anna Ollivier, 
Armosa, Augustine Guinoisseau, lUronne de 
Maynard, Gamoens, Captain Christy, ^Caroline 
Testout, Clara Watson, Earl of Pembroke, 
^Kaohantress, Fisher Holmes, General Baron 
Berge, *General Jacqueminot, Gloire de Dijon, 
G. Nabonnand, Grace Darling, Grand Duo A. 
de Luxembourg, Grass au Teplitz, *GuBtave 
Piganeau, Gustave Regis, Helen Keller, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, *La France, *Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Mme. Alfred de Rougemont, 
Mme. Eugene Resal, Mme. Falcot, Mme. G. 
Bruant, Mme. Hoste, Mme. Jules Grolez, 
*Mme. Lambard, Marie Baumann, Marie 
d’Orleans, Marie Van Houtte, ^Marquise Litta, 
*MrB. John Laing, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, 
•Mrs. W. J, Grant, Papa Gontier, Prince Arthur, 
Souvenir de Malmaison, ^Ulrich Brunner, Victor 
Hugo, Visoountesa Folkestone, William Allen 
Richardson. Twelve good free kinds for pot 
culture are marked with a star. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory.— Freedom fDm insects and 
cleanlineM aa regards dost and faded floarers 
are very imp irtant in the conservatory. Now 
that flowers are less plantifal outside the houses 
will be often visited, and everything in con¬ 
nection therewith should be bright and fresh. 
It is important, too, that the heating apparatus 
works smoothly. I have had to do with a good 
many kinds of boiler, but for large houses, or 
where more than one house is attached to the 
same apparatus for simplicity and economy in 
Ubour and fael, there is nothing I have seen 
yet equal to what is known as the Improved 
ftoohtord boiler, which is simply a tubular 
Biddle, fitted together with elastic rings; but 
above all things have the boiler large enough 
f >r the work it has to do, so that the damper 
after the fire is lighted need seldom be out more 
than an inch or two. A boiler that requires 
much stoking and frequent supplies of fuel must 
be an extravagant one. One of the brightest 
things we have now is the improved form of 
Salvia splendens grandiflora. We have it now 
flowering freely in inch pots from late-struck 
cuttings, and large bushes may easily be 
obtained striking cuttings in February or 
March, and planting them out. Lift again in 
September. The plant is useful, too, for cut¬ 
ting, especially on the planting-out system, as 
long shoots may be had for tall vases in the 
drawing-room, and the plants being full of 
vigour, young shoots will start away that will 
produce flowers—smaller, of course, but still 
useful later. Chrysanthemums are now making 
a iMrave show, but I cannot help thinking the 
big fat bloom 9 will soon fail to satisfy the con¬ 
servatory gardener. We have some of the big 
plants carrying three or four blooms, bat this 
season, in consequence of the heat and drought, 
the bottom leaves have in many cases gone; 
but a batch of plants struck late in March, some 
later, are covered with healthy foliage down to 
the pots. It is true the blooms will not be 
quite so large, but there are compensations in 
ibe cleanness and freshness of the foliage, and 
with these late-struck plants smaller pots can 
be used, and so there will be a general saving 
all round. There appeara to be a good deal of 
disease on the plants in some districts this 
season, especially where the plants were starved 
from late potting or scarcity of water. 

Forcing - honse. — A temperature of 
GO degs. to 65 degs. will start most things, 
which have had a proper amount of rest, into 

G rowth. Bat in all forcing, heat will only pro- 
uce the blossoms or fruit if they are laid up in 
the buds, and it will be useless to force any¬ 
thing which has had no previous preparation 
with that object in view. Azaleas l*\elder’s 
White and Deutsche Perle started quietly now 
will be in flower at Christmas, but less forcing 
will be required where some help has been 
given the previousyear. Bulbs which have made 
iilenty of roots will come on now. Lily of the 
Valley crowns start best in the dark in a warm, 
oloee place. If wanted only in small quantities 
•.he pots may be plunged in a box of Cocoa-nut- 
dbn, and each pot covered with another pot of 
the same size inverted, and the box may then 
be fixed on the hot-water pipes. When the 
spikes have fairly started light and air may be 
given gradually. A humid atmospheie is neces¬ 
sary in the forcing-house, and the humidity 
should be in proTOrtion to the temperature. 
Many things may ne started now to meet what¬ 
ever demand is likely to arise. 

Winter Tomato 9S.—Oar rule has been 
to let the healthiest house of those Tomatoes 
planted in spring run on till Christmas, or a 
little liter if they were worth the trouble, and 
sow a good early sort early in January, and 
work them on into 10 inch pots as fast as 
possible, and train them up in a light position 
near the glass. In one small lean-to house there 
was a row of plants along the front, and 
another row along the back, standing on a shelf 
at the top, and trained downwards till the two 
sets of plants met, and the result was always 
satisfactory. For Tomatoes in pots nothing 
beats a goM sound loam, enriched with about 
.*t lb. of TOue-meal per bushel. Other stimulants 


* In edd or northern dUtrieU the operationt referred 
to under '^Garden Work" m%y be done from ten daye to a 
fortnight later than it here indioated, teith equally good 
reatdts. 
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can be given later when the bottom trusses are 
swelling. 

Earty Vines.— Eirly pruning is an advan¬ 
tage if the wood is parfectly ripe, as then there 
is no danger of bleeding. Nowadays every 
cool-house is filled with Chrysanthemums, and 
the borders are more or less injured by the inces¬ 
sant watering. In this way the Chrysanthemum 
fever is doing harm in many gardens, but 
whether the house is used for plants or not, after 
the Grapes are cut, some of the old exhausted 
soil should be removed from the surface of the 
inside borders. It would be an advantage if 
the top soil was taken out to the depth of 
3 inches or 4 inches, or even more, though a few 
roots might be exposed, as when made up with 
good turfy loam mixed with bone-meal or some 
other suitable stimulants, the roots would work 
freely in it, and it is better to encourage the 
roots near the surface. R very part of the ^nnery, 
whether early or late, should be thoroughly 
cleansed with soap and water, and the back 
wall of the house, if a lean-to, should be lime- 
washed, and a pound or so of sulphur should be 
mixed in each pail of limewash. 

Mashroom-house.— In building a Mush¬ 
room-house i& would be a great advantage to 
excavate deep enough to place a cellar beneath 
the house, so that, virtually, there would be 
two floors on which to make beds. Space will 
be required shortly for Seakale and Rhubarb, 
and tne place will be useful for forcing Lilacs 
and starting other things. All the bed spaces 
should be filled, as there will never be too many 
Mushroom! or too much blanched Seakale. 

Window gardening.— Palms, india-rub¬ 
ber and other plants should have the pots pretty 
well filled with roots before winter. Newly- 
potted things require much more care, especially 
in watering, to keep them in health when the 
days are short and dark. Never water any 
plant now until the soil is dry ; and in the spare 
room very little water will be required by the 
plants wintered there till the days begin to 
lengthen. 

Outdoor garden —Beds of Tufted 
Pansies are among the beet and brightest effects 
in the garden in spring. The average flower 
gardener does not seek noveliias for this work. 
Clear, decided colours are the most suitable, and 
it is not necessary that they should be new or 
expensive. When one buys new varieties of 
anything the wisest course is to buy a few only, 
and if found suitable for the work in hand, to 
work up a stock from cuttings. The following are 
good biding varieties: white, Bath’s Snowdon, 
yellow, Ardwell Gem, bine. Imperial Blue, rose, 
William Neil. Those four colours will bo suffi¬ 
cient for massing under ordinary circumstances 
in the flower-garden, and the plants are cheap 
Where the soil is of a dry, porous nature, dig in 
a good layer of cow-manure, burying it OMp 
enough to be below the roots for the present, 
bat within their reach when the hot weather 
comes in spring. Those who are thinking of 
planting wh tt are termed garden Roses, should 
give some attention to the China section ; the 
old blush and crimson Chinas are seldom without 
flowers. The crimson is even freer than the blush 
or pink. Liurette Messimy and Mme. K ig^ue 
Rssal belong to this section, and both are apod. 
The Carnations will now have been planted—at 
least, all that are intended to be planted—in 
autumn, and before severe frost comes it will be 
a great advantage to spread an inch or so of 
TOod loam over the beds. Tuis will check the 
lifting power of the frost, and gradually work 
down to the roots, giving tone and strength 
to the Grass and substance to the fljwers. 

Frait garden.— Where there are good 
walls with a south, south-east, or south-west 
aspect. Peaches may be profitably nown if the 
roots are made comfortable ana the blossoms 
reasonably sheltered in spring. We know, or, 
at any rate, will soon learn, that Peaches will 
not thrive if their roots are permitted to enter 
a cold, damp, heavy subsoil; hence the reason 
why something is considered necessary in the 
way of border, especially where the subsoil is 
iMid. The best lot of open-air Peach-trees I have 
ever had anything to do with were growing 
immediately over a very heavy clay subsoil. 
But the natural subsoil had been excavated to 
the depth of 2^ feet, a bed of concrete pro¬ 
jected 6 feet from the wall 6 inches in thickness, 
and on this the border was mads of the top-soil 
of that excavated, mixed with some loam from 


an old pasture^field near. I have alirays held 
that what is worth dsing at all is worth doing 
well, and if good work does not pay, certainly 
inferior work will not do so. I have planted 
Peach-trees in the natural soil since then with¬ 
out mnch preparation by trenching, but pains 
were alirays taken to see that the drainage was 
firm and the subsoil such as the trees might 
enter without injury. There is no doubt, I 
think,'that in all fruit-tree planting the roots 
should be kept out of a cold subsoil. In some 
cases this may be secured by what is called 
station planting, either on concrete or some¬ 
thing similar, or by planting higher and paying 
attention to root-lifting and roob-pruniog. 

Vegetable garden. — All spare time 
should be devoted to trenching and deepening 
the soil, and adding thereto any ameliorating 
substances which are available. Street-sweepings 
are valuable for heavy land, and near towns they 
miy be obtained by p lying a trifle per load for 
carting. Then the manure-heaps may be largely 
augmented by gathering up the leaves and other 
fl 'hris in the garden at this season and mixing 
tuoui with linii to hasten decomposition and 
destroy any insect life which may be present. 
It is impossible to grow good vegetables, trait, or 
fl j vers in a badly-worked garden. The past dry 
season has given proof of this if any were needed. 
Wnere much forcing of vegetables is carried 
on, considerable use may be made of the old- 
fashioned hot-bed, especially in country placer, 
where large trees abound and abundanoe of 
leaves can be had for raking and carting. 
These are usually gathered up and carted into 
the Melon ground, to be made into hot-beds as 
reouired, mixed with a proportion, nsnally one 
half, of stable-manure. Such beds, if properly 
i itermixed and built up with a reasonable 
degree of firmness, are very lasting and will 
grow anything rec|aired. I have taken up a 
crop of early Aipar^us, followed immediately by 
a crop of early Potatoes, and then early in Jane 
pi in ted with Cucumbers, or three crops, in 
various other ways, may be taken, and then, of 
course, the manure comes in for potting or 
other purposes. £. Hobdav. 

THE OOBIINa WBBKE WORK. 

Mxiraeti from a Oarden Diarf. 

November 6th ,—Busy pruning fruit-trees an 1 
bushes. We shall go regularly through the 
whole garden, taking things in rotation as the 
leaves mil. I believe in early pruning, and if 
there is likely to be any trouble with the birds 
dress the bashes—and if necessary Plum-trees— 
with a mixture of lime and soot. This cleanses 
the bark and improves the health of the trees. 

Novemiter 7th .—Potted a lot of Lilinm longi- 
flornm, and plunged in Coooa-nutrfibre in frame. 
All watering under glass is done now in the 
forenoon, especially in cool-houses, so that the 
dimp may pass away before night. Planted 
late TuliM and several beds of Hyacinths, 
edged with Tufted Pansies and the pretty dwarf 
Viola corouta. Transplanted Cauliflower plants 
into frames. 

November Sth .—Collected cuttings of Gh>oss- 
berries and Currants, and laid them in till there 
comes a rainy day, when these and other cut¬ 
tings can be prepared. Pruned Pears on west 
wall. Potted more bulbs, and planted a lot of 
Narcissi in boxes to force quietly to produce 
cut flowers. Chrysanthemums are very effeotire 
now. The early kinds are out down and turned 
out as soon as the flowers are off, and the pots 
filled with Daffodils. 

November 9ih .—Pruned Plums cm east wall 
and espalier Pears. Transplanted some young 
trees to give more room for training to fill 
vacancies on walla. Wo always graft or bud 
a few trees annually. Planted standard Roses 
in the back of heroaoeous border. We always 
bud a few standard Roses annually. Some die, 
and, at any rate, one never has too many Roses. 

November 10th ,—Planted French Bei^ in 
warm-house. Took up Seakale for forcing in 
M ushroom -house. Top-dreased Cuourabers with 
a little old turfy-loam, mixed with a little Clay e 
fertiliser. Pruned pyramidal Pears. 
soil among Violets in frames and picked faded 
leaves. Trenched vacant land. Manured Gooee- 
berry quarters. 

November lUh ,—Carted in a lot of leavei for 
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making hob-beds. Made up a bed for forcing 
Asparagus. Rearranged conservatory. This is 
a weekly task generally. Pruned early Vines. 
Sowed Sweet Peas in warm, well-drained posi¬ 
tion. Looked over fruits in stores to remove 
any decaying ones. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE HYDRANGEA IN CORNWALL. 
The beautiful group of Hydrangea Hortensia 
shown in our illustration needs no description. 
Travellers through the southern counties of 
England in early autumn need not to be told of 
the masses of colour display made by the 
luxuriant shrubs of Hydrangeas in the favoured 
gardens of Cornwall and Devonshire in parti¬ 
cular, especially near the sea, where the plants 
attain large proportions, every leaf almost 
hidden with the burden of blossom H. Hor- 
tensia, or Hortensis, as it was previously called, 
is one of the most handsome of outdoor shrubs. 


I without much trouble. A cart-load or so of new ’ 
I soil mixed with that already there would be a 
great assistance to the plants upon this north 
border. You could plant upon the wall that 
lovelv berry-bearing plant, Pyracantha Lmlandi, 
Ayrshire l^ses, the large-leaved Ivy dentata, 
the early-flowering Japanese Quince (Cydonia 
j iponica), Euonymus radicans variegatus, and 
Cotoneaster Simonsi, another fine berry-bearing 
shrub. Good evergreen shrubs to plant in this 
border would be Aucubas, Daphne Laureola, 
Green Holly, Tree Ivies, Mahonia Aquifolia and 
M. japonica, Oimanthus ilicifolius, broad-leaved 
Privet, Ruscus aculeatus, and Laurustinus. As 
low-growing shrubs to run in front the following 
are good : Hypericum calycinum. Vincas of 
sorts, and some of the pret^ cub-leaved Ivies. 
Deciduous shrubs, such as Daphne Mezereon, 
Hypericums, Rubus nutksmus, SpirsBi canaden¬ 
sis. Elders and Scotch Roses are also good for 
this position. If you plant some of these, allow 
them plenty of space so that they can obtain 
air freely, and at the same time keep the soil 


Frogmore, Syon, Dropmore, The Hendre, and 
Handcross Park served to illustrate the nature 
of the fruit-stocks found in British private 
gardens—collections that of their kind could not 
be excelled out of Great Britain—certainly the 
superb lob of fruit sent from Covent Garden 
Market by Mr. Munro, to lend interest to his 
excellent paper read at the meeting on our 
“ Fruit Trade,” did equally help to show some¬ 
thing of the resources of British growers of fruit 
for market purposes. It is true there was in 
the collection some fine Bananas, and also some 
imported Pears, but the splendid Grapes shown 
both in flats and handled baskets were of home 
production. The remarkably fine Sal way 
Peach fruits came from Sussex, and the 
equally fine Cox’s Orange [Pippins came from 
Bromley, in Surrey, having been grown by Mr. 
Edward Ellis. Of the Grapes, the chief were 
Alicante, Gros Colman, and Muscat of Alex¬ 
andria, all very finef; but the basket which 
aroused most interest to practical growers was 
one'of Mr. Rochford’s new sport from Alicante, 



Hydrangeas in Cornwal]. From a photograph by Geo. Champion. 


Planting border by carriage-drive 

(So fo7). — On the whole we think your 
arrangement a very good one. You doubt- 
Itss like Acacias, and certainly they are 
beautiful trees, especially if you plant such 
kindsasNeo-Mexicana, Dacaisneana, andsemper- 
Horens. We should, however, be disposed to 
plant a few Planes or l^anish Chestnuts instead 
of so many Acacias. We notice you intend to 
plant Cedars and Deodars ; by that we sup^se 
you mean Cedar of Lebanon at back and Cedrus 
Ddodara in front, the latter forming recesses for 
clumps of Tritonias, and also we would suggest 
Cannas and Pampas Grass. These Cedars are 
very noble Evergreens, unsurpassed in their, 
way ; but Picea Nordmanniana has a grand effect 
wiih its splendid spreading branches, and every | 
alternate tree of this Fir in front would we 
think improve the plantation. Douglas’ Fir or 
the Norway Pine would grow faster than Juni¬ 
pers for the back, unless you particularly desire 
the latter. A g(^ effect would be produced by 
planting the Austrian Pine between your Beech- 
trees, supposing there is plenty of space for 
them, and the Acer colchicum rubrum would 
harmonise in front. Both this latter and Acer 
Schwedleri would be effective, but perhaps the 
latter is the quickest in growth. 

Shrubs and plants for shady posi¬ 
tions (E. Le/roy). — One can often ioduce 
shrubs and plants to grow in shady and un¬ 
favourable situations if the necessary food be 
provided for them in the shape of some good 
fertile soil. This can usually be accomplished 
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stirred. Do not forget a mulch in summer of 
I some well-rotted manure. We are then certain 
I you would make this border less forlorn than it is 
at present. In June you could also set in the 
I front row some ** Geraniums,” not the usual 
bedding stuff, but good plants from 5-inch pots, 
which would brighten the border considerably 
for some few weeks. 


Book on gardening of herbs (A .D.).— 

There is no book published dealing exclusively 
with the cultivation of herbs, but any publica¬ 
tion connected with the management of the 
kitchen garden generally contains a few hints 
on herb culture, and this may help you. If I 
wished to become an expert in the department 
referred to I should make an effort to pick up 
some knowledge on the spot.— Doultinu. 

Strawberries In tubs.— In reply to your 
reader I have within the last few weeks esta¬ 
blished forty-two plants in a large, extra strong 
oak paraffin-barrel. The sorts I left to the gar¬ 
dener, who comes occasionally, as required. I 
understand he planted President” and *' St. 
Joseph.” I may say that a friend of mine has 
already had a similar barrel, and his gardener, 
a practical man, considers ** it equal to three 
rows in the garden.” At the suggestion of one 
of your readers I have put a pipe down through 
the middle, and occasionally I pour down a large 
canful of water.— Salk. 

Market fruit at the Drill Hall.— If 
the splendid collections of Apples and Pears 
shown at the recent Drill Hall meeting from 


having a grand berry of the dimensions of those 
of Gros Colman, and colours like an Alicante, 
keeping as well. Whatever may be its quality, 
it can hardly be other than a superb market 
Grape. The methods of packing Grapes in flats 
and cross-handled baskets are familiar to every¬ 
one now, but the latter method is undoubtedly 
the best for long transit, whilst the former is 
best for van transit and for show in shop win¬ 
dows, Peaches, Apples, and Pears packed in 
blue paper and bedaed in wood wool seem to 
show wnat is at present the most perfect method 
of packing these fruits for market and long 
transit.—A. D. 


Sldonp and District Hortlcnltnral Society 
will hold fCfl Autumn Show at the Public Hall, Sidcup, on 
November 13th and 14th next. Anyone who deaires to 
know more about this society should communicate with 
the hon. secretar}’, Mr. Tyson Crawford, Arundel Lodge 
Sidcup Hill. _ 

“The English Flower Garden.”—TAo- 

roughly rei'i^edy wifh/tUldescriptio7i.s of dll the bfsl 
p/antH, their culture arul arrangement, beaiUi/vUy 
illustrated. Medium 8i'o, ISi. ; post jreje, 15i 6(1. 
Bound in 2 vols.—sage green morocco—for 
library or prest ntcUion, one guinea. Of all book- 
sellers, d-r. “ Worth more than aJl other books 
onjlower ganlening and landscape gardening ever 
published. Whatever success / ham made as a 
landscape gardener I owe to the inspiration of thin 
book. It not only teaches good gardening, but, 
what is quite as important, condemns bad garden- 
iruf, giving reatons that are convincing for both.'* 
— J. W. Elliot, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FRUIT. 

D7VAHF APPLE-TREES FOR AMATEURS. 
For amibeura no Apple-trees are mDre suitable 
thin thoie termed dvrarfs or bush-trees, as 
thsse can be grov^n in a small space, and fruit 
muoh quicker than standards. I am aware all 
kindi do not gi^e so good a return, as some are 
naturally strong growers, and these I have 
found succeed best with more freedom, as it is 
often necessary to restrict growth when bush- 
trees are planted in rows or near to walks. On 
the other hand, there are so many varieties that 
do succeed that no one need fear failure if they 
get good planting materials at the start, and 
plant in good soil; at least, material that has 
been wdl worked, and is not impoverished by 
previous crops. It is useless to plant in land 
that his been occupied by the same crop for 
many years without adding some fresh consti¬ 
tuents to the soil. Many kinds are suitable for 


' fallen from the lower part of the tree, there is a 
danger of the bark shrivelling and the trees 
suffer. Much depends, however, upon the sea¬ 
son. This year, in consequence of the summer 
heat and drought, in the southern parts of the 
country growth is later, and planting will be a 
full fortnight later than usual. At the time of 
writing the soil is none too moist for planting. 
The beat tree for amateurs who need good fruit 
quickly is one worked on the Paradise-stock, as 
such trees soon fruit, and in quantity. These 
are important points for amateurs to consider. 
The question of stocks for fruit-trees is one that 
cannot always be considered, as one has to 
take what is sold ; but it is far better to give a 
little more for a good thing than purchase 
doubtful material at a smaller cost and get 
wretched results. The following are a few of 
the best dessert and best cooking kinds, and the 
most suitable for bush culture for amateurs’ 
gardens ; but many of the cooking kindi ar«) 
also suitable for the table. 


A bush Apple-tree of Cox’s Pomona variety. From a photograph by Geo. Champion. 


amateurs, and one of my most reliable croppers 
is the variety illustrated, Cox’s Pomona, 
which was raised by Mr. Cox, near Slough, 
Bucks, who was an amateur, and i^o 
certainly gave us the beat Apple of the 
century—Cox’s Orange Pippin, one of the best 
Apples that an amateur can grow in bush form. 
This is a suitable time to purchase new stock, 
and I am a great advocate for autumn planting. 
To-day (the 25th of October) I have been busy 
lifting dwarf trees of certain kinds that have 
developed too muoh wood, as by careful lifting 
and replanting grossness is checked. This part 
of fruit-culture is ably touched upon in the 
work for the week.” There is a great gain in 
autumn planting. A better choice of trees is 
obtained, and it is important to amateurs who 
cannot devote muoh time to their gardens, as late 
planted trees require attention in the way of 
moisture should a dry summer follow and the 
soil be light. Late planted trees do not make 
much he^way. On the other hand, there must 
l»*)no great hurry in planting, as if the trees are 
pur* hased from a distance, if the leaf has not 


Dessert Apples. 

Lady Sudeley.— An early August fruit and 
adapted for amateur culture. It is handsome, 
of mutiful colour, being striped with crimson, 
and excellent when gathered ^m the trees. It 
makes a fruitful bush, but must not be hard 
pruned. 

Kerry Pippin.—A small September Apple, 
remarkably rich. The tree bears freely on the 
Paradise-stock; is most suitable for small 
gardens, fruiting freely even in adverse seasons. 

Worcester Pearmain must be included in 
the list, as though a fruit of second quality, it is 
one of the most profitable, and late in Sep¬ 
tember is excellent for dessert. It is a grand 
market variety and a handsome bush-tree. 

Kino of the Pippins is doubtless the most 
profitable dessert Apple mwn, as it rarely fails 
in any form, and does wml as a bush-tree, being 
a good keeper and will produce ripe fruits from 
October to January. 

Ri B.STON Pippin.— This, next to Cox’s Orange, 
is the best- flavour cfl Apple we have. A few run 


it closely, but it is still at the top for quality, 
and there is no better way of growing it than iu 
bush form. It is in season from October to 
December. 

Cox’.s Orange Pippin.—T he king of the des¬ 
sert fruits, and specially suitable for amateurs iu 
bush form on the Paradise. It does well, being 
in season from now till .Tauuary or later. It ia 
always known for its flavour, and is best left 
late on the trees before gathering. 

Mother Apple. —Often known under the 
name of American Mother; a delicious fruit, 
handsome, and a good late autumn variety, most 
suitable for bush culture. 

Pkasoood’s Nonsuch. —A large, handsome 
Blenheim Orange-hke fruit, and a strong grower 
on the Paradise-stock, but so good that it must 
be included. It does well if root-pruned or lifted 
when needful. 

Allinqton Pippin.— This forms an excellent 
bush not unlike a Cox’s Orange in build. The 
fruit is of fine quality; in season in late autumn. 

Ross Nonpariel. —A late fruit, and 
though small, of good quality. In season 
from November to Feoruary. 

Gascoyne’s Scarlet. — A beautiful 
fruit and late ; not equal in quality to 
some of those noted above, but so dis¬ 
tinct that it cannot be omitted. It is 
one of the most handsome Apples grown, 
and a great bearer on the Paradise-stock 
in bush form. This does not like hard 
pruning, but grown like Paasgood’s Non 
such is very prolific. 

St.anmore Pippin. —Small but good, 
with Ribston flavour, and one of the 
bast late kinds grown, being in season 
from Christmas to April; indeed, I have 
had it in May, but it should be gathered 
late and given as cool storage as poe 
sible ; it does well as a bush on Paradise- 
6tock. 

(Dookinq kinds. 

There are many of these, and mostly 
good. Many do so well in bush form that 
my selection could have been doubled. 

Manx CJodlin. —With me this never 
fails on the Paradise-stock, and is one of 
our best for early fruits, being an old but 
good Codlin, in season from August to 
October ; it is valuable for small gardens 
on account of its dweirf growth. 

Lord Grosv'enor. —Another of the 
Codlin type, larger than Manx, and most 
suitable tor bush culture ; it will thrive 
where others fail, and is a good .S 3 ptem- 
ber friv’. 

Cellini. — No amateur’s garden 
should bo without this variety; an ex¬ 
cellent bush Apple and of first-rate qual¬ 
ity, rarely fails, and keeps good until 
December ; it is very free and handsome, 
and in addition most profitable on Para- 
dUe-stock. 

Ecklinville —A variety equally good 
for amateurs where quantities are needed, 
and one that does well in small gardens; 
a good cooking variety for autumn use. 

New Hawthornden. —An excellent 
bush-tree, and very free in most soils ; 
it keeps well into the late autumn, and 
rarely fails to fruit. A handsome Apple 
of fine flavour. 

Warner’s Kino.— Though a strong grower, 
this is one of the most reliable trees we grow in 
bush form. It is prolific on the Paradise-stock, 
and of good quality when cooked, and one of the 
very best for amateurs’ gardens; a great favourite 
for exhibition. 

Blsmarck. —One of the newer kinds but 
reliable, anti an excellent bush variety on Para¬ 
dise-stock, free cropper, and in season from 
November to January. 

Wku.in(jton. —A beautiful fruit, but not 
always reliable as a standard, but good as a 
bush for late supplies, and of excellent quality- 
An old but highly esteemed variety. . 

Lane’s Prince Albert.— This should be m 
all amateurs’ collections, and few equal it in 
cropping and keeping ; it is excellent for busn 
culture in any soil, as it rarely fails. 

CJox’s Pomona. —This beautiful fruit is grown 
also for the dessert, but is best for cooking; 
is not so late as the two last named, but follows 
Bismarck. I have lefc it until spring ; it is * 
splendid bush-tree for amateurs’ gardens. 
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THK AZALEAS. 

SPECIES AND HYBRIDS. 

Whilst it is ooavenient to speak of Azileaa as 
distioot from Rhododendrons, it has lung been 
a<Imitted that no real distinctive line can be 
ilrawii between the two. They were originally 
kept aj^rt on the strength of the deciduous foli¬ 
age and five stamens of the Aaaleas, but when 
species like A. indioa and A. ledifolia were found 
with evergreen foliage, and other species with 
tin or more stamens to each flower, the only 
1 igical course was to unite them to the Rhodo¬ 
dendron. The hardy Azaleas are most abundantly 
represented in North-eastern Asia (China, Japan, 
Manchuria, Ac.), to which region the evergreen 
species are confined. A beautiful group of some 
seven species comes from North America, whilst 
in Europe we have but one species (Rhod. flavum 
or Azalea pontica). The American species are 
amongstlthe most attractive of hardy shrubs, 
but they|are|surpas8ed by the numerous varieties 


ally during dry seasons such as we have lately 
experiencra. A freer growth and a better 
setting of bloom are secured if the seed-vessels 
are remov'ed as soon as the flowers are past. 
This is a tedious task, but worth doing. The 
nameil hybrids are usually propagated by graft¬ 
ing on stocks of R. flavum, necessitating, 
unfortunately, a constant watch for suckers. 
The species here mentioned should be raised 
from seed, and although the hybrids do not 
come true, it is interesting and useful work to 
raia4 them from seed, selecting this from the 
finest varieties. Whilst the seedlings vary con¬ 
siderably, they retain in a great measure the 
characteristics of the parent plants; some, 
indeed, are likely to be superior to them. The 
following are American species : 

Rhododendron arbore-si^’KNs.— Rat little is 
known of this Azalea in gardens at the present 
time ; it is one of the rarest of the American 
species. It is a shrub, sometimes l.'i feet to 
'JO feet high, with flswers white or faintly rose- 


Az ileas have been largely derived. The flowers 
vary very much in colour. In what may be 
considers the type they are pink, but the 
numerous forms have them of every gradation 
of red, from pink to scarlet and purple, some 
being striped or variegated. Most of the parti¬ 
coloured (vhent Azaleas owe their origin more 
or less to this species. 

R. OCH.TDENTALK.—The real merits of this do 
not seem to have been known. It is not only 
a beautiful shrub, but possesses the additional 
merit of flowering for some weeks after the great 
Azilea time is past. Oir largest plants are 
about 6 feet high, bushy and well furnished with 
glossy green leaves, each 2 inches to 4 inches 
long. They commence to flower in early June 
and continue well into July, and, unlike the 
majority of these Azaleas, the blossoms are 
aocompanied by abundant foliage. They are 
each about .3 inches across, pure white, with a 
blotch of pale yellow on the upper side. Not 
their least charming characteristic is the sweet 










The Whits Indian Azalea (A. indica) in a wood at Cooihurst, Sussex. 


that have been obtained from them by hybridi¬ 
sation and selection, which are often known as 
Ghekt Azalias. —These, again, have been 
crossed with R. flavum and sinense, the whole 
constituting what is, in some respects, the most 
beautiful group of deciduous shrubs that can be 
cultivated in this country. The charm of these 
Azileas consists in their marvelloos wealth of 
blossom, in the rich and glowing, often tender 
and ex<|ui8ite, shades of colour, and in the 
fragrance which mog^ of them possess. The 
colours range from pure white and yellow to 
bright orange-scarlet and rosy-purple. In a 
wo^, DO garden is complete without them. 
Some of the species, whilst lacking the size of 
flower and variety of colour seen iu the hybrids, 
are quite as floe seen in the mass, and those 
that are fragrant are not surpassed in this 
respect by any of the hybrids. Others, again, 
are quite distinct from any of the hybrids both 
io fluwer and in the season of blooming. They 
are of easy cultivation, and can be grown in any 
moist soil either of a ]^ty or loamy naturs that 
is free from lime. They are benefited by an 
annual mulching of rottea manure, more espeoi- 
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coloured, each one 2 inches to 2^ inches across, 
with the corolla slightly clammy. They are 
charmingly fragrant and their beauty is 
enhanced oy their bright scarlet stamens and 
pistil. 

R. cALF.NDiTLAf’ErM.—Some of the most 
brilliantly coloured of the Ghent Azaleas, 
especially those with orange-red flowers, owe 
their beauty in a great measure to this species. 
In its pure form, however, it has become very 
rare in our gardens. It is a shrub probably 
S feet to 10 feet high. The leaves are hairy on 
both surfaces. The flowers appear before the 
leaves and are of a brilliant orange colour, and i 
are, perhaps, the most beautiful of any of the I 
American types, although they have no fra¬ 
grance. The following is Bartram’s description | 
of his first sight of this Azilea in flower: *'I 
saw the blossoms covering plants on the hillsides 
in such incredible prolusion, that, suddenly 
opening to view from deep shade, I was alarmed 
by the apprehension of the hill being on fire.*' 

R. NDDiKFAiRUM (the Pioxter Flower).—Like j 
the preceding species, this is one of the North 
American Azsleas, from which the Ghent' 


[ and TOwerfnl fragrance. For some years past 
I Mr. Waterer, of Knap Util, has been crossing 
it with the earlier-flowering varieties, and has 
sacceeded in uniting some of the rich colour of 
the latter with the lato-flowering character of 
this species. 

R. Rhodora (Rhodora oanadensis).—This 
species was introduced in 1767, and has a brigl t 
rosy-purple flower. This shrub is dwarf, and 
does not grow more than J feet or 4 feet in 
height; the leaves are more or less downy and 
UucouB beneath, and do not appear till the 
owers are past. It is perfectly hardy, and 
blooms freely ; it is worth growing for its early 
blossoms, which are of a colour not friqaent in 
shrubs flowering in early April, when this is in 
blonm 

R, V'askvi —This is one of the most promising 
shrubs introduced from North Amerii'a in 
recent years. It is a native of the hills of North 
Carolina, and the flowers are crowded on 
trusses after the manner of the other American 
Azileas. On first opening they are of a pale 
pink, but they lose the slight tinge of colour 
and become almost pure white after a few days. 
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The three upper petals are spotted with reddish* 
bruwD, aod the whole flower is about 1 ^ inches 
across. It appears rather remarkable that so 
floe and showy a plant as this Azalea ehould 
have been so late in reaching cultivation, for, 
although a native of so long settled a country 
as North Carolina, it was not introduced into 
this country till within the last ten or twelve 
years. It is perfectly hardy, and flowers freely 
when two or three years old. Its flowering 
season is late April and early May. 

R. VI 8 COSUM (the white Swamp Honeysuckle). 
—This species is the latest flowering of the 
deciduous Azaleas, and is one of the most 
piewing shrubs, blooming in July and August. 
The flowers are smaller than those of most of 
the Azaleas, of a pinkish-white, and delightfully 
fragrant. It has been hybiidised with other 
species, and the progeny has flowers white, 
ink, rose coloured, etc. : in fact, most of the 
>brid Azaleas that have clammy flowers with 
no yellow in them are cf the visooenm strain. 


flower the^ are beautiful, but are, of oourse, 
surpassed in beauty by the fine yellow varieties 
rai^ by the Waterers and others. The follow¬ 
ing are 

Asiatic. 

R. iXDicuM.—The common greenhouse plant 
known as Azalea indica has in some of its forms 
proved to be hardy in the milder parts of Britain, 
as in Sussex (see illustration). In the Cornish 
gardens one may see enormous bushes of it, 
and even as far north as London the 
wild Japanese type recently collected by Pro¬ 
fessor Sargent is hardy, and still more so is the 
well-known var. amcenum. The latter is, in fact, 
a more striking and beautiful shrub out-of-doors 
than it is under glass, its flowers being of a 
brighter colour and its habit more compact. It 
has been grown outside at Kew for some years 
past, and for certain nlaoes proves to be a really 
useful evergreen. Plants outside flower later, 
of oourse, than they do under glass, and are at 
their best, as a rule, about the middle of May. 



(The viscid, yellow-flowered Azaleas are of the 
flavum breed.) R. v. var. glaucum has been by 
some authorities made a ^ecies. The typical | 
form is very distinct from R. visoosum b^use 
of the blue-white under surface of the leaves. 
The flowers are white and very fragrant. The I 
following are 

European. 

R. FLAV'UM (Azalea pontioa).—This is the 
only Azalea indigenous to Europe. With the 
exception of a few varieties of the sinensis (or 
mollis) breed, all the pure yellow Azaleas have 
originated from this species, and they are 
well known to constitute one of the most 
beautiful groups of the family. The species 
has, of course, been crossed and recrossed 
with the American Dnee, and is one of the 
chief sources whence the hybrid Azaleas of 
gardens have been derived. One character that 
^tinguishes it and ite progeny is the clammi¬ 
ness of the flower-stalks. It is a very Nogorous 
plant; the flowers are bright yellow, very abun¬ 
dant, aod their fragrance is delightful. In 


On healthy plants the flowers completely hide 
the foliage, and lose in the open air a good deal 
of that magenta-purple shade which is objection¬ 
able to many people. The flowers have the 
curious character known to gardeners as ** hose- 
in-hose it is as if one flower were growing out 
of the centre of another. This is due to the 
cal^x being like the petals in size and colour. 
This Azalea is slow-growing, but in many 
positions this is a valuable characteristic. If 
planted in beds or groups it saves the labour of 
frequent thinning, and allows of Lilies or other 
bulbous plants Ming cultivated between the 
plants. In positions where only a low growth 
is wanted it saves the hard annual cropping 
that such things as Laurels and Rhododendrons 
ponticum have to undergo. Obtusum is a 
beautiful shrub, probably hardy. It has not the 
hose-in-hose flowers of amcenum, but they are 
I of a much brighter and purer red. 

I The choicer garden sorts of Azalea indica are 
undoubtedly too tender for outdoor cultivation 
here. 


R. I.BDIFOLIUM. —Although certainly hardy, 
this Chinese evergreen Azalea has been but little 
planted out-of-doors. It is both an interestiD| 
and a pretty shrub, nearest related to R. indt- 
cum. Ths flowers are pure white and fragrant. 

R. LiNEARiFouuM.— Although One of the least 
showy of the Azaleas, this species is one of ths 
most striking and distinct. It bears no resem- 
blanoe to any other species in cultivation. Tne 
flower is as distinct as the leaf, and blight rosy- 
lilao in colour. 

R. RHOMBicuM.— There is a fine plant of this 
species in the Azalea garden at Kew, 5 feet high, 
and it flowers beautifully every year towards 
the middle or end of April. It has been in its 
present position many 3 ears. Still, the species 
remains very rare, and this plant is probably 
the only one in the country so large. It is a 
native of Japan, and was first found in the 
forests on the mountains of Nippon. Its leaves 
when quite young are prettily tinged with pur¬ 
ple, and after turning a dark green they assume 
once more a purple tinge before falling in 
autumn. The flowers are each 2 ^ inches in dia¬ 
meter, and of a striking blue-purple colour, quite 
different from that of any other hardy Az^l a. 

R.ScnLii'i'X.NiiAriii.—This is unioubUdl^'one 
of the most beiutifnl shrubs that have been 
introduced during the last few years. The 
flowers open fully, are .3^ inches across, aod 
of a lovely shade of soft rose, the upper petals 



•ts of the country it is likely to prove a very 
lutiful shrub. 


K. si.vKNsK (^zilea mollis) —Perhaps of all 
the deciduous Azaleas this is the most charm¬ 
ing to the eye, its flowers being larger than 
those of the American species, and their varied 
hues beins of a peculiarly soft and delicate 
beauty. They lack, however, fragrance. The 
species is a native of China and of the alpine 
regions of Japan. The flowers appear during 
early May, and are typically of an orange colour 
suttused with red, but they' vary from pale 
yellow to numerous shades of losaand salmon 
colours. Whilst the shrubs themselves are 
quite hardy, the flowers are frequently injured 
by 1 ite frosts, especial y* in exposed positions. 
Nfany catalogues now advertise crosses between 
this plant and *' Azdea mollis ; ** this is rather 
absurd, for they are, of coarse, the same thing. 
Whatever the origin of the varieties referred to 
may be, they are certainly very beautiful. Tbe 
name Ghent was given because so many kinds 
were first raised in the vicinity of the Belgian 
town. B. 

HvitRiD Azaleas. 

The hybrid race originated, as before men¬ 
tioned, by intercrossing the North American 
species, as A. calendulacea and A. nudiflora 
with A. pontica, and since Mr. Waterer, of 
Knap Hill, first interested himself in the ahrabs 
great progress has been made. 

One may ask, what is the special charm of 
the newer hybrids? It is diflicult to answer 
the question, except by recommending personal 
observation, comparing the later v'arieties with 
those of not even many years ago. All haidy 
Azaleas are beautiful, capable of imparting 
delightful colour to the garden, but all are not 
of the same high quality as rega^s the individual 
flowers. The newer kinds are distinguished by 
flowers of great breadth, the upper segments 
well thrown back, thus displaying the colour, 
and they compose large, finely-formed trusses, 
quite different to the Honeysuckle-like effect of 
the older kinds. Each year we see distinct snd 
splendid advainces. 

The colour most largely represented is yellow, 
and Nancy Waterer is a superb flower, broad, 
and richly coloured; but one may enumerate 
many shades of orange, primrose, and yellow 
that create a gay show of oolonr. A good ool* 
lection is rich in scarlets, and some of the more 
recent acquisitions are superb flowers—glowing 
crimson of quite a self shade, orange-r^, and 
many allied tints. Although a name is given to 
some especially choice acf|aisition, as Mrs. 
Anthony Waterer, a wholesale system of giving 
namee is wisely not followed in these days. The 
reason is obvious, as it would mean a mere string 
of titles, every variety almost being worth soma 
distinctive mark. 

In the late days of May or early June there 
are the double Azaless, not semi-double, but 
true doable flowers. There are many shades of 
colour, but the double roee and pink are 
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delightful. The flowera are borne in a hand- 
eime head, and individually of exquisite shape, 
oarfectly double, and tender in ^colour. Such 
dpvrers should be in demand for cutting, and 
nothing in its way is more enjoyable than the 
more delicately tinted varieties, white,(piDk, and 
rjo forth, which last well in water, whilst they 



A. mollia (ainenfu*). 


have a sweet, yet not too powerful, fragrance. 
A-) later flowering hy'brids are being raised, we 
in ly in time get Azaleas over a much longer sea- 
Hon than early summer. Many woodland and 
wild spots would be made more beautiful by a 
jadicious selection of varieties that provide a 
splendid series of colours from carmine to the 
purest white, orange-scarlet in particular, as 
brilliant as anything one can get amongst hardy 
shrubs. Where the Rhododendron is at home 
there also is the Azalea, and many a bold 
group shows that they are not only perfectly 
hardy, bub the flowers remain untouched by late 
frosts when they receive reasonable shelter. 
Protection from keen winds and some amount of 
shade are desirable, whilst if the soil is not peat, 
that composed of fibry loam mixed with leaf- 
mould, or loam ‘ alone, will prove sufGcient. 
Shelter and a cool spot are the chief re¬ 
quisites. 

There is also a feast of colour in the autumn 
season, when the foliage turns to many shades 
—bright red, brown, chocolate, and allied 
fihules, Bomebiraes mixed and sometimes 
self, but always a pleasure to see. The dying 
leaves are as beautiful as the flowers, lighting 
up the garden with colour in the late ^ys of 
SeptemMr and early October. 

It seems that in time we shall get amongst the 
hardy Azaleas flowers that will rival the finer 
Rhododendrons. Some of the best kinds have 
already surnassed many Rhododendrons, and 
where the nowers are bold and the segments 
well displayed they tell with greater force in the 
garden. B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Already this season there is abundant evidence 
that new varieties of conspicuous merit will be 
numerous. As usual the Japanese varieties pre- 
dorauiatj. <nd although many have expressed 
their opinion that flowers of this type have 
reached the limit, as far as regards size, such 
ideas may soon be altered by referring to plants 
and blooms submitted to the two floral com- 
luitbees of the Royal Horticultural Society and 
the National Chrysanthemum Society respec¬ 
tively. An immense Japanese flower, absolutely 
devoid of coarseness, is an English raised seed¬ 
ling named Florence Molyneux. This may be 
(3lassed as a Japanese-incurved flower, ana has 
long broad, twisted petals, building up a bloom of 
great depth and bold appearance. It may also 
be described as a pure white flower, invaluable 
fjr exhibition. Another white Japanese 
kind of the purest white is Miss Alice 
Byron. Like the first - named variety this 
flower belongs to the Japanese-incurved sec¬ 
tion. It is a flower with long, broad, prettily 
incurving petals of good substance, buil^g up 
a flower of great depth. Lili Boutroy is another 
very large, handsome flower, being somewhat 
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earlier than most sorts. It is a graceful flower, 
with long incurving and slightly curling white 
etals of good substance. When finished the 
ower should be invaluable for exhibition. It 
is rather tall, but easily grown. Mme. Gabrielle 
Debrie is a useful white flower, pale primrose in 
the centre. The petals are very long and grace¬ 
ful, and when the plant is well grown should 
provide good exhibition flowers. 

Japanese flowers of a yellow colour are also 
enriched by recent acfiuisltions. R. Hooper Pear¬ 
son! is the richest of the buttercup - yellow 
flowers. This variety pays for high culture. 
L'he flowers may be grown to a large size, and 
have long, broad florets of good substance. 
The plant possesses a splendid constitution, and 
ia also dwarf. Miss Edith Pilkington may be 
described as a large flower, with long, brood, 
drooping petals, pleasingly curled at the ends. 
When cupped up this bloom covers a large space, 
and being of considerable substance it is bound 
to come to the front. The colour may boi 
described as a deep rich yellow. Le Grand 
Dragon, distributed last year for the first time, 
is useful for exhibition. This season exception¬ 
ally well-developed blooms have been staged, 
and though usually the flowers have appeared 
to be rather thin and wanting in substance, the 
flowers during the present season have been of 
splendid substance and depth. The dry season 
evidently has suited it. The colour, when the 
blooms are in pr^tpar character, ia a deep rich 
yellow, tinted and suffased bronzy-erimson. A 
flower of considerable promise is Liord Salisbury, 
said to be a seedling from Edith Tabor, and 
partaking of its graceful form. The colour is 
yellow, tinte<l bronze, and the petals are very 
long, of medium width, and droop gracefully. 
It is a large flower, and in the hands of go^ 
growers should prove a valuable acquisition. 
Another seedling from Edith Tabor, named Mrs. 
A. H. Hall, will serve to illustrate how rich in 
ood flowers is the progeny of this parent. A 
atch of this sort was recently seen at Ryecroft 
Nursery flowering on plants not more than 
.3^ feet high. It is a very large, loosely-incur¬ 
ving Japanese flower, with bro^ florets of good 
substance, and of a useful bronzy-yellow colour. 
Early flowers, with age prettily re^x, and make 
a deep flower, while later ones build up an 
excellent type of the Japanese-incurved. It 
is a plant of easy culture. A large, spreading 
flower with erect petals is Ada, of a deep 
yellow colour, freely tinted and sufifased 
with crimson - bronze. It is a good bloom 
although it lacks substance somewhat. A flower 
of immense size is Mrs. J. Bigout, which ia a 
seedling from Mrs. H. Weeks, so well known to 
growers for exhibition. Unlike the parent 
plant, which ia a late variety, this new sort may 
•be grown to give flowers for the Novemb^ 
shows. The petals are long, broad, loosely in¬ 
curving, and of splendid suMtance. The colour 
on the inside of tne florets, which is freely dis¬ 
played, ia a bright rosy-pink, the reverse being 
silvery-white. The plant is of good habit. Mrs. 
Coombes, as promise last year, has turned out 
well. This is a large flower, with neat florets 
prettily recurving, and of a delicate rosy-mauve 
shade. A good companion to this is Amy 
Ensoll, which may be described as mauve-pink. 
Sir Redvers Buller resembles the old and popular 
sort E. Molyneux, although the new kind is 
larger. Corsair is another of the deep-coloured 
Japanese flowers, and may be described as a deep 
velvety-maroon colour, with silvery reverse. 
The petals are long and of medium width, but 
the flowers rather Lack size. Reginald Godfrey, 
although not quite so good in form as could be 
wished for, is useful for its bright and striking 
colour, which may be described as brilliant 
chestnut-red. Growing on single stems in G-inoh 
pots, this sort is in capital form this season. 
Kathleen Rogers is a promising white Japanese 
flower with spreading florets, and is also of easy 
culture. 

The foregoing are a few of the good varieties 
seen so far this season, and this list will be 
supplemented later by other introductions. 

E. (I. 


ObryBanthemumB—new deooratlve 
varletleB (Frutdora ),—A decorative Chry¬ 
santhemum to be appreciated must be free- 
flowering and of easy culture. We imagine 
you wish to break away from the older varie¬ 
ties and introduce distinct kinds. The most 


promising of the newer varieties include the 
following : White Quintus. This is a white 
sport from the mauve-pink 0. J. Quintus, and 
is as free. A variety named Pink h’elborne ia 
very pretty and distinct. This is a seedling 
from the old and popular sort Lady Selborne, 
being a pretty lilac-pink tinted blossom of the 
most pleasing kind. It is free-flowering, and 
when partially disbudded makes a useful flower 
for all forms of decorations. This must not be 
confounded with James Salter, which ia the 
rosy-pink counterpart of Lady Selborne. One 
of the prettiest of new sorts is May Manser, 
which is in full blossom during October. It ia 
a delicate cream-white, with a very pale prim¬ 
rose centre. When about a dozen flowera are 
grown on each plant good blooms may be 
perfected, and something quite unique in colour 
at this season obtained. The habit is very good. 
Of Mrs. George Hill too much cannot be said. 
Of all the semi-early kinds this is without 
exception one of the most charming. Grown in 
the freest manner possible the little blossoms 
are delicate and pleasing, but when disbudded to 
about two dozen flowers the plant is excellent 
for decoration. Mrs. Wingfield, which is regarded 
as an early October-flowering variety, is very 
interesting and of considerable value as a 
decorative variety at that time. When rather 
freely disbudded the flowers are handsome, but 
pl iiits only partially disbudded develop pretty 
Utile blossoms of a silvery-pink colour. The 
plant ia very dwarf. Another early October 
sort is A. E. Manser, which has an abundance 
of light flesh-pink flowers, and in height varies 
between 2 feet and .3 feet. A striking sort 
is Effective, with flowers deep red, spotted 
yellow, profuse in its display, and the plant is 
of a go^ habit. A dwarf and branching plant 
is Ryecroft Scarlet, and, as its name denotes, of 
a rich and vivid crimson-scarlet colour. The 
flowera are not very large, but are freely pro 
duced, and highly valued during the latter days 
of October. Pride of the Market, Mr. Norman 
Divis’ variety, is a fine flower, with a stout and 
useful footstalk, colour deep yellow, flushed 
crimson-bronze. The plant is rather taller than 
most decorative sorts, but there ia nothing like 
it during the October season. The list may 
conclude with Cream Marie Masse, this being a 
pleasing cream-coloured sport from the popular 
Mme. Marie Masse. It forms a handsome 
bush. 

ChryBanthemamB-protectlner early 
sorts during the winter ( W. H. Ma.'ion). 

—As soon as the early-flowering Chrysanthe 
mums have finished their dispUy cut them 
down to within a few inches of the ground. 
This will encourage new growths, and if these 
be fairly strong before the hard weather sets in 
they will with a liberal mulching pass through 
the winter unharmed. Several kinds of mulch 
ing material are suitable, each one claiming 
some small advantage over the other. You may 
use thoroughly rotten manure, but this should 



Flower-pluHter of the C’hinese A. lufifoUiim. 


be dry and littery. Avoid manure with long 
straw in it. An excellent mulch consists of 
thoroughly decayed leaf-mould, with a liberal 
quantity of sandy material used in conjunction 
with it. Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse answers well, 
and always looks tidy, while itisalsoinexpensive. 
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Sifted Mhee which have been exposed to the 
open for some time are edso suitable, the new sh^ ts 
pushing through this vigorously in the spring. 
A few of the ^oicer and weaker-growing kinds 
should, if possible, be lifted and placed in pots 
or boxes in a cold-frame or cool greenhouse. The 
roots may also be planted on the greenhouse 
bench or embedded in soil in the cold-frame. 
Long periods of wet weather often result in 
some of the weaker-growing varieties dying when 
left in the open, and these sorts after a hard 
frost, follows by a sudden thaw, succumb. 
Many of the newer kinds, of which Mme. Marie 
Masse and its sports. Ivy Stark, Francois Vuil- 
lermet, and others of a similar character are 
sturdy representatives, will come through a hard 
winter well, whilst others, such as Myohett 
White, Mme. La Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, 
and Eulalie Morol, are less vigorous and rarely 
survive. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

ABUTILONS. 

These, several of which will flower continuously 
throughout the year, do nob command the 
attention they aeserve. Some twenty years 
ago Mr. J. George raised some fine varieties 
from A. Darwini and A. venosum, and they 
seemed likely to be popular, but have appa¬ 
rently dropped into the background since, for 
th^y are rarely exhibited at the present time, 
and I doubt if a good collection could now be 
found. At the time I refer to the Royal 
Horticultural Society had a good collection, 
and they were grown both as pot plants for 
winter flowering and for bedding out in summer. 
For the latter purpose they were certainly very 
attractive, but for winter flowering they were 
not quite a success, as being within the range 
of the London fogs all the buds would drop 
aftejT a day’s visit of this destructive element. 

I have never had an opportunity of trying 
them beyond the reach of London fogs, but 
should think they would prove valuable, 
especially such varieties as Golden Fleece, which 
is of a deep golden-yellow with large flowers. 
The pure white Boule de Neige is also very free. 
There are numerous varieties with flowers vary¬ 
ing from orange to deep crimson. In addition 
to those which are worthy of culture for their 
fl :>wer8, there are several with variegated foliage 
which are useful both inside and outooors. One 
of the finest is A. Sellowianum marmoratum, 
with large, heart-shaped leaves, beautifully 
marbled with yellow and green. This is most 
suitable for indoor culture. A. Thomsoni is the 
best yellow variegated variety for outdoors, and 
Souvenir de Bonn is a ^ood companion, having 
a silvery-white margin to the leaves. A 
Vexillarium variegatum is desirable. It may 
be used as a oUmber for the roof of a 
cool greenhouse, and is very effective. The 
flowers, which have a peculiar globular, crimson 
calyx and yellow pet^, are produced almost 
continuously throughout the year, and are seen 
to advantage when hanging from a roof. This 
variety may also be ubm for the flower garden. 
Gnit^ on tall seedlings of the venosum type 
they make pretty standiards. 

All the Abutilons like a good loamy compost 
and a liberal supply of manure. Provided they are 
kept free from red-spider they give little trouble, 
butbeingof rapid growth, they soon get too large 
for ordinary use; this may be overcome by 
propagating perodically. The cuttings will root 
fremy in the ordinary stove propagating pit. 
The strong-growing tops, if taken off about 
*1 inches long and insert^ singly into .3-inoh pots, 
tAking care that they do not get withered, 
will soon root, and in a short time will be ready 
for potting on into larger pots. Cuttings put 
in now will make fine plants for plmiting out in 
the spring or for early flowering in the conser¬ 
vatory. If a little more attention were paid to 
keeping up a stock of young plants 1 think 
Abutilons would be more TOpular. I may add 
that they seed freely, and by judicious crossing 
good varieties may be obtained. It is a mis¬ 
take to cross various colours indiscriminately. 
The best habited plants should be selected for 
the seed parents, and the pollen may be taken 
from a brighter shade of a similar colour. The 
pollen parent will generally improve the colour, 
while the seedlings will retain the habit of the 
seed-bearing plant. Seedlings generally run up 
lather tall before flowering, but as soon as they 
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have been tested those worthy of perpetuation 
may have their tope taken off and rooted as 
recommended above, while some of the strongest 
of the inferior varieties will make good stocks 
for grafting A. Vexillarium upon. H. 


FERNS. 

PROPAGATING BRITISH PERNS. 

Op the various methods of propagating, that 
from spores is the best where this is possible, 
but there are some fine varieties which never 

roduce spores, and others which, to ensure 

aving them true, must be propagated by other 
means than spores. However, where spores can 
be obtained it is always advisable to sow, for 
seedlings not only make the best plants, but 
some improved varieties may be obtained. In 
selecting fronds for spores, those that have only 
just begun to open the spore-cases should be 
taken, and in the case of the crested or other 
choice varieties, those with the most distinctlv 
developed characteristics should be selectea. 

[ Several of our prettiest garden varieties have 
I originated from a frond or portion of a frond 
that has shown some slight difference from the 
(normal forms. After collecting the spores they 
should bo properly dried before sowing. 
Although Fem-spores will retain their vitality 
for a considerable time, I find the best results 
are obtained from those that have not been kept 
long, though I believe it is a mistake to sow 
directlv they are collected. 

Good loam is the beet material for sowing 
spores on. This should be prepared by spread 
ing it out and watering it so that all weed seeds 
may germinate and be eradicated. Care should 
also Ito taken that there are no worms in the soil. 
The pots may be filled firmly to within about 
half an inch of the tops, a little powdered char¬ 
coal and crock-dust sprinkled ever the surface, 
and a good soaking of water given, after which 
the spores may be sown thinly. If covered with 
glass and stood in a shady position where it is 
not too dark thev will soon germinate. Spores 
that are sown during the summer or autumn 
should be kept in warmth through the winter. 
In fact, they may be treated much in the same 
way as the more tender Ferns. 

Of Aspidium (Polystichum) angulare there are 
several varieties which are proliferous—that is, 
they produce young plants on the fronds. 
A number of bulbils are formed at the base of 
the pinnae close to the main stalk. If the fronds 
are pegged down on suitable material roots will 
be formed and young plants soon established. 
Although it is possible to propagate from fronds 
that have been taken off the parent, it is much 
safer to peg them down and get them rooted 
before taking them off Some of the Scolopen- 
drinms produce tiny bulbils round the margins 
of the crested portions of the pinnae S. Kelwa^ i 
is an example. These tiny bulbils may be cut off 
With a sharp knife or scissors. Only a very 
tiny portion of the frond should be attached. 
These pricked off and treated similarly to young 
seedlings and kept in a moderately warm posi¬ 
tion will soon show signs of growth. The best 
material to use for the surface of the pots is sand. 
Sphagnum, and peat chopped up and rubbed 
through a fine sieve. Some of the Scolopen- 
drinms may also be propagated by taking well 
matured fronds off close to the crown and cut¬ 
ting the lower portion of the stalk (or stipes) 
into short pieces. Treated as recommended for 
the bulbils they will form buds and eventually 
start away, but they are some time before the 
first fronds are produced, and care must be 
taken not to get them too wet, or they will 
decay instead of forming bulbils. The ordinary 
Adiantum Capillus-Veneris may be raised from 
spores, and all of the varieties are easily 
increased by division. The beautiful variety 
imbricatnm is a curious instance of forming 
bulbils. 1 have never seen good spores of this, 
but in the place thereof tiny bulbils are formed 
round the margins of the pinnules. It is the 
only instance among all the Adiantums that I 
have seen, though solitary bulbils or plants are 
in several instances formed at the extreme 
Mints of the fronds, as in A. oaudatum, A. 
dolabriforme, etc. 

There is no particular season for propa|;ating 
hardy Ftras, nut spores collected late in the 
summer usually prove the most fertile, and if 
sown during the autumn, with care they will go 


through the winter and will have all the follow¬ 
ing season before them to get well established and 
form good crowns before such as are deoidoous 
lose their fronds. A. 

Sowing: Fern-seeds (E. Evans).—The 
Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum onneatum) and 
Pteris tremula may be sown at once, although 
early spring is the best time ; then the seedlings 
have nice weather to assist them to grow on. 
You can save the seed of the Pteris as you would 
other Ferns, by taking a frond that is full of 
spores or seeds, and with the hand brush them off 
upon the prepared pot. The best sized pots to 
use are large 60’s or 4S’8. Fill these half full of 
crocks, br<^en up fine, then fill up with a com¬ 
post of peat and sand. Sow the seed thinly and 
place a piece of ^ss on the top of each pot. The 
pots are placed in a saucer of water, which 
moistens the soil sufficiently for germinating. 
The pots and saucers are then placed in a frame 
in a temperature of 60 degs. and shaded. At 
first the young seedlings appear on top of the 
pots like the green scum upon stagnant water, 
then the tiny leaves appear. As soon as they 
can be handled they are potted singly into thumb- 
pots and grown on.—E. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

PRIMULA OBCONICA, 

TO THE EDITOR OV “OARDBKINO IliLUSTRATED.” 

8ir,—W ith regard to the letters in your 
paper on this pretty little plant I wish to offer 
my experience, as a proof among many others 
that have come to my notice of how poisonous 
it is to some persons, although, of course, many 
may touch and handle it with impunity. Some 
five years ago I grew it, but I no sooner had it 
in my room and greenhouse than my hands and 
arms, face and neck were attacked with eczem^ 
and so bad did they become that at the end of six 
months I was compelled to go to a specialist, 
who cured me. I never had it before. I was 
warned of the cause by callers seeing the plant 
in my room. Of course, I immediately turned 
it out, and have not grown it since ; but, paying 
a yearly visit to a house where I arrange 
the flowers for table, and this among them, each 
time after touching the flowers my wrist b^me 
swollen to the size of two, and the irritation 
was terrible. Can it nob be that on the same 
principle that “ what is one man’s meat is 
another man's poison ” this little |^ant affects 
persons different^ ? L. Dockrav. 

Headirujloiiy W. Oxford. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Bfirgrs on miit-treea {A. /?.).-The w 
you found on your fruit-trees aw those of the 
“ Lackey-moth” (Clisiocampaneustria). When¬ 
ever vou come across these bands of eggi 
you should remove and destroy them. 
the easiest way is to cut off the shoot. The 
caterpillars that would hatch from these egg« 
are very injurious to the foliage of the trees, m 
as soon as they are hatched they make their 
way to the leaves, and by spinning several 
together with silken threads, form a kind of n^t 
in which they live, feeding on the leaves witbm 
it and those near by. These nests or webs 
should be cut out of the trees as soon as they 
are noticed, but care must be taken as the in¬ 
mates as soon as they are disturbed drop out, 
suspending themselves by threads in the air. 

( .’anvas or board, newly and thickly painted or 
tarred, should be held under the nest so as to 
catch any of the caterpillars that may fall It 
the web is out of reach, the bough they are 
on may be shaken or jarred, and the cater¬ 
pillars caught on a bundle of twigs tied to a lo^ 
stick. Those that fall to the ground can to 
crushed under foot. Syringing with 
emulsion would be useful if sufficient could to 
used to break the webs, otherwise the insectwide 
would not roach the caterpillars, bub 
the best way of destroying this pest ^ ^ ^ 
carefully over the trees and remove the ban'is 
of eggs.—G. S- S. 

Salvia azBUpeafifrandlflora.— 

of this for late Mwerin^ in the <^n can toarce y 
bo fully recognised, or it would be more tc^ y 
employed, ^r some time past, while the garden 
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has been gay with masses of early Chrysan¬ 
themums and Dahlias, there has b^n quite a 
scarcity of exceptional bits of colour, and at 
such times the value of so fine a plant in bloom 
is quickly apparent. The variety will endure 
several degrees of frost with impunity. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

AUTUMN-FLOWKKINC CLEMATISES. 
Ma]SV pretty Clematises flower in the autumn, 
and several of them are little known, otherwise 
they would be more often seen in gardens. 

C. APiiFOLiA — This is not one of the most 
attractive epecies, but it is interesting. It is 
vigorous in growth, and the panicles of rather 
dull white flowers are produced far into Sep¬ 
tember. I:^ is a native of Japan and China. 

(.. AROMATicA —This is closely allied to C. 
Viticella, and may be a hybrid, with that species 
for one of its parents. The name under which 
it often appears in gardens is C. caerulea 
cdorata. The plant is of slender growth, not 


from the ground. The weight of the flowers 
causes the slender shoots to bend over ; it is, 
therefore, seen to better advantage when planted 
in an elevated position hanging over a bit of 
rook, the terminal racemes of deep blue flowers 
being very effective. It certainly belongs to 
the list of good old plants which have oeen 
much neglected. 

C. LANiTfjiNOSA.—This flowers from July to 
October, and grows some 5 feet to 6 feet in 
height. It is one of the dwarfeet of the 
climbing species, but has larger flowers than 
any of the true wild types, measuring 6 inches 
across (considerably more in the selected hybrids 
; and varieties produced under cultivation), and 
I it is to this species more than any other that the 
; popularity and beauty of the garden varieties of 
j Clematis are due. 

I C. ORiENTALis, which is the same as C. 

! graveolens, is a climber attaining a height of 
I 15 feet. The leaves are glaucous colour, and 
I the flowers, which are of a yellow colour, appecu* 
in August and September, whilst they are 
sweetly but not strongly scented. The fruit 



Sweet-scented Virgin’s Bower (Clenimie Flammula) at Flax Bourton Rectory, Bristol. 


more than 7 feet high, and has flowers of a 
purplish-blue colour, which are very sweetly 
scented. 

C. Flammula, the subject of our illustration, 
is not, as one might suppose, a British plant, but 
it has been gp'own here for over three hundred 
years, and its name is mentioned in Gerard’s 
"Herbal.” It is a native of Central and 
Southern Europe. The growth is very strong, 
but not so robust as tl^t of C. Vitalba, the 
leaves being deep green, atd remain on the 
plant into the winter, whilst the flowers are 
creamy-white and Hawthorn-scented. The fruit 
is white and feathery. C. Flainmula varies 
considerably, especially in the ei/.e' and shape of 
the leaflets, and in the flower panicles, some of 
which are large and with numerous blossoms, 
whilst in other forms the panicles are com¬ 
paratively few-flowered and scarcely branched 
at all. 

0. nrraoRiFOLiA.— This is a very old species 
which is seldom seen, although it is recorded 
that it was common in gardens about London 
in 1788. It forms a very prettj subject for the 
rock garden. The plant is of a bushy habit, 
flowering freely at about 1 foot or 18 inches 


heads are very handsome by reason of the tail 
(1 inch long and covered with silky hairs), 
which is attached to each seed vessel. 

C. panicuTjAta. —This is a native of China and 
Japan, but is not of such value as many other 
Clematiecs, its flowers being dull but sweetly 
ecented, and appear in September. It should 
be put against a sunny wall. 

C. ViTicELT^.—This is the parent of many of 
the garden Clematises, and is one of those 
species which has given rise to C. Jackmani. 
It grows about 12 feet high, and bears its 
flowers throughout July until September, and 
their purplish colouring is very pleasing. There 
are numerous varieties of this species superior 
to it in size of flower, and offering also a variety 
of shades. T. 

Among the late-flowering kinds for out-of- 
doors Jackmani is doubtless unmatched, but I 
mav mention as a beautiful companion rubella, 
and Victoria should not be passed by. They 
are both of a lively hue of reddish-purple, and 
when their flowers are seen in masses cannot 
fail to win admiration. We still want a free- 
flowering pure white kind. According to my 
experience, the so-called white Jackmani comes 


far short of these qualities, and indeed, I may 
say, on good authority, that no such thing as a 
white Jackmani exists as yet in the trade, or 
rather if it does it has never yet been ofl'ered. 
The one at present wrongly bearing the name 
belongs to another section. I have no intention 
to argue on the subject. I merely throw out 
these hints for the purpose of poesibly inducing 
those who possess plants to closely examine 
their sectional features, and then judge for 
themselves as to identity. 

Hundreds of flowers of C. coccinea have 
appeared. Most of those who see it for the first 
time hardly believe that it is a Clematis. Slugs 
are very fond of the young shoots when they 
come up in April. The sunnier the position 
chosen for the plants, the brighter the colour of 
the flowers. C. Davidiana never fails to bloom 
freely, and at the present time the shoots are 
thickly clustered with whorls of flowers. A 
single flower almost resembles a Hyacinth bell, 
but the blooms crowd one another to such an 
extent that they lose their individuality. A 
charm more delightful still is its sweet odour, 
which pervades the air all round the plant. 
This Clematis is the very thing for little window 
borders against the wall of the house. It dies 
down every winter, but the roots are quite 
hardy in well-drained soil. C. Flammula has 
tremendous vigour, and arches, arbours, and 
porches can be perfectly oloth^ with it. C. 
Viticella and its varieties, of which there are 
several, are free, hardy, vigorous, and con tin nous 
blooming, and merit a spot where they can have 
their own way to some extent. A. 


Growing Gentiana verna {N. N. D). 

—You were quite light in ufcing chalk and sand¬ 
stone in the compost, but I cannot say if you are 
equally wise in choice of compost. G. verna under 
cultivation is whimsical, often refusing to thrive 
under what would appear to be favourable con¬ 
ditions, or not infrequently taking on perennial 
vigour where one would least expect it to remain 
in a healthy condition. It may, therefore, 
choose to flourish in peaty soil, but I should pre¬ 
fer loam and leaf-soil, the compost usually 
employed for this fascinating little hardy flower. 
If your plants do not remain green and healthy 
next season, change the compost. The taller 
Gentiana is not likely to be acaulis, which is an 
upland plant. I should think it may be 
G. Pneumonanthe, which likes a rather moist 
position and decayed vegetable matter in the 
soil.—B y FLEET. 

Fritillaria pertica (W. //. /f.).—Plant 
at once. Early planting is a great factor in the 
successful culture of this family of hardy flowers. 
September is really the time to put them in the 
ground, but the soil being warm yet the bulbs 
will soon make roots. F. persica is vigorous 
and handsome, attaining a height of 2 feet to 
2|^ feet, according to local conditions, and is 
perfectly hardy. The flowers are larger than 
those of F. Meleagris and deeper in colour, ex¬ 
panding in early summer. This Fritillaria, like 
all members of the family, delights in a free, 
well-drained soil, and in the case of heavy, 
moisture-holding soils should be planted 6 inches 
above the ordinary ground level.—C., Byfleet. 

Har(^ flower-seeds {N. N. />.).—The 
seeds of Gentiana should be sown as soon as ripe, 
and they germinate the following spring. If kept 
any time they are apt to remain twelve monttxi 
in the soil before coming up. I would sow them 
at once in light sandy soil, plunging the pots in 
a cold-frame, and keying the soil just moiet 
through the winter. The Edelweiss and Sax - 
frages should be sown early in April in pane, 
kept in a frame, shading from hot sun, and 
taking care that the soil does not get dry. All 
the pans should be kept until the second year, 
as many of the seeds will probably not come up 
the following spring.— Byfleet. 

A late display of Tufted Pansies. 

—Although we have had so many fogs of late 
this has not interfered with Panties. Rarely so 
late in the year has there been so many dainty 
flowers. Mrs. A. H. Beadles continues to 
produce its handsome white and pencilled 
flowers most freely. Endymion, which last 
season grew so grossly, is now flowering well, 
its lovely pale canary-yellow flowers, alihough 
slightly rayed, making a charming picture. 
Sellings from Pembroke, the reliable rayless 
yellow flower, have also been in full bloom. 
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Lark, Mr. Sydenham’s introduction of last 
^ring, is flowering well on cut back plants. 
This is a useful, neatly-margined flower of large 
size. Stobhill Gem and Mrs. C. F. Gordon, 
two of the best fancy Tufted Pansies, have also 
flowered freely, and the same' may be said of 
Df. Stuart’s Florizel, a pleasing ray leas blossom 
of rosy-lavender. We must also mention a 
beautiful white flower named Ethel Hancock. 
It is not largo but rayleas.— I). B. Crank. 

1474.—Plants for rough brick wall. 
—You cannot have anything butter than Sedums, 
Sem^rvivuma, and some of the encrusted 
Saxifrages, all of which need but little soil, and 
appear to be able to exist at certain times of the 
year almost without moisture. All that you 
nave to do is to introduce enough soil to plant 
in, and so give the things a start, as when once 
oatabliahed they will take care of themselves. 
\our wall is just the place for such Saxifrages 
as longifolia, aizx)n minor, pyramidalis, and 
such charming little species as peotinata, rosu- 
Uris, ciiiteta, etc., which form little tufty 
masses of tiny rosettes, which in a general way 
refuse to thrive permanently on the level ground 
or even on rockwork of the usual description, 
and which love lime more perhaps than any 
things cultivated in English gardens. I would, 
with a chisel, work out some of the old mortar, 
and fill in with very light loamy soil in which the 
olants can be set. The common Stonecrop, also 
'^edum Lvdium, spurium, and other creeping 
kindi will do very well, also Sempervivums such 
11 tdctorum (the common Houseleek), califomi 
cam, arachnoideum globiferum, Comolli, etc. 
In the course of twelve months they will get 
well established. —By fleet. 

Plants for border by verandah 

(J. P. T.).—In this sunny, narrow border, which 
you desire should be planted so that the border 
is gay all the year round, you should plant some 
early-flowering bulbs, such a? Cnionodoxas, 
Scillas, Daffodils, early Gladiolus, etc. Sjme 
Lilies should also find a place, as well as the 
larger-flowered Gladioli. A clump or two of 
Mariposa Lilies and Montbretiis would produce 
a pretty effect. As plants : Hepaticas, Diely- 
tras, Doronicums, Hemerocallis, Crinums, Iberis, 

. Lychnis chalcedonica, Pyrethrums, Phloxes, 
Monardia didyma, Lobelia fulgens, Pinks, Car¬ 
nations, Coreopsis, Tufted Pansies, Stocks, 
Helleborus, Asters, Begonias, would give jou 
an interesting variety ; and as climbers : Lapa- 
gerias, Habrothamnus, Jasmine revolutum, 
Plumbago, Sjlinum jasminoides. Mar^chal 
Niel would do well up one of the oak pillars, 
and other good climbing Roses would bo the 
Banksians, Fortune’s Yellow, Claire Jacquier, 
Climbing Niphetos, Longworth Rambler, etc 
For your rockery facing east you might plant 
some of the hardier subjects, such as Achillea 
rupestris and tomentosa, Hepatica angulosa, 
Alyssum saxatile. Anemone fulgens, Androsace 
lanuginosa. Woodruff, Phlox Nolsoni, Aubriotia 
Rendersoni, Rook Roses, hardy Cyclamens, 
Oist^ florentinus. Genista tinctoria fl.-pl , 
Genista prmcox, Vincas of sorts, Hypericum 
Moserianum, Veronica repens, Sedum Sieboldi, 
Linaria purpurea. Lychnis Visoaria splendens. 
—K. 

Indelible and imperishable plant 
labels.—l see in your issue of October 14bh a 
correspondent has been asking how to preserve 
the names on plant labels. I used so frequently 
to lose the names of plants that I have discarded 
wood labels in favour of zinc. These I make 
myself out of sheet zinc, cutting them the ordin¬ 
ary pointed slmpe by means of a pair of American 
shears. The ink is a saturated solution of sul¬ 
phate of copper or bluestone. I get a penny¬ 
worth of the bluestone and crush it with a 
a hammer, and put two teaspoonfuls into an 
S-oz. bottle and pour hot water on it. When 
cold the ink is ready. My pen is a piece of wire 
pointed and slightly bent, but I presume an 
ordinary pen would do just as well. When dry 
the ink is black and indelible, and, of course, the 
label is imperishable. If the label is greasy and 
the ink does not run well, it can be remedied by 
rubbing the label with a cloth dipped in the 
solution.—C. G. V. 

Sweet Peas in October.— Mrs. Frost, 
iiff Avenue, Cromer, sends us Sweet Pea- 
dowers gathered from plants in an exposed 
garden about 200 vards from the sea, but in a 
border protected ny a fence and facing west. 


The varieties include Butterfly, Orange Prince, 
Primrose, Bronze King, Emily Henderson, 
Princess of Prussia, Princess Beatrice, Senator, 
Alice Eckford. Mrs. Frost says : “ The plants 
have bloomed continuously through the season, 
and are exceptionally full now for so late in the 
year.” 

RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— and anneers are inserted in 
uARDKi^a/rM oj charge if correepondenta foUovj the rule* 
MTcUiid down tor thoir guidance. AU commttnicationa 
for xn^rtum should be clearly and concisely vnritten on 
^ side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
OARDKNma, 57, Southampton • street. Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PcRLiHiiK^ The name and address of the sender are. 
require in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be. on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
gueri^ should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mina that, as OARDRsiNe has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be relied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Amswera (which, with the exception oj such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advmng, as far as their knowledge and 
Msen^iompermit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same gxuistion may often be very useful, and 
thowwho reply woxud do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents whe 
refer to articles inserted in Oardkniro should mnUion the 
numlter in which they appeared. 

, Important to Querists.— Corr^Apond«nfs must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be. given the week after the queries arf 
reeved, but there u as little delay as votsible in dealinc 
with them. 

iTiSl— Double Primroses.—I should be ^lad of any 
infoimatioo as to the culture of Double Primroses. Do 
they like a rich soil, and what is the proper season to 
divide them?-I rish Giri.. 

1556 -List of plants rabbits will not eat.— 
Wiil you (five me a list of flowers, herbaceous or other¬ 
wise, for a border and which rabbits will not eat?—H. 


To the following queries brief refplies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various aubfecJts. 

155C— Pear Apple (Ctmon*).—The fruit represented 
os strange as the one j’ou send. The fruit of which a 
representation is (flven had the skin and eye of the Apple, 



Pear Apple. 


and it may be that the pollen of the Pear fertilised this 
particular Apple bloom. This strange mixture was 
gathered from an Apple-tree, and was the only fruit that 
displayed abnormal aevelopment. 

1657— Evergreen shrub for hedge (Nemo) — 
The broad-leaved Privet, when planted in good soil, makes 
a very excellent hedge, but Oupressus mocrocarpa would 
grow quicker. We could not recommend this shrub to 
^’ou, for it is not suitable for cold districts like yours. It 
IS a beautiful ever(freen, but thrives best in very light soils 
near the coast. A really grand evergreen for an hedge 
and one that has an excellent appearance, is Thuja Lobbi. 
It will grow as freely as Privet. Another shrub often 
used for same purpose is Cupressus Lawsooiana. Either 
of these would be preferable to Privet or Cupressus 
macrocarpa. 

1558 -Plums against a fence (C. IF.).—As wood 
fences are very apt to become fine breeding grounds for 
insect pests, it will be good policy to give the fence a 
dressing of Stockholm tar. boiling hot, as that will soon 
soak into the wood and kill insects. If before it is quite 
dry you give the tar a light dusting of lime it soon dries, 
and yon can plant against it a week later. Perhaps you 
may prefer to use coal gas tar. If you do be sure to apply 
it as hot as you can, and see that it is well worked Into 
the crevices. You may dust this whilst wet with a mix¬ 
ture of lime and sand or fine dry road dust, as that, too, 
will help to harden the tar and render it inoffensive. 
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1559— Root-pruning Vines (C. r.).—No doubt the 
chief cause of your Grapes being In such a bad way is 
because the roots have gone deep into soil that furnishes no 
nutriment. We should advise you, as the border is 8 feet 
wide, to open a deep trench, 2 feet wide, next the path, to 
grub under the border so far as you can at 2 feet deep 
and cut off all downward roots. Then push soil under the 
border again, fill in the trench with quite fresh and fairly 
good soil, also remove the top soil and replace with fresh, 
adding a mulch of long manure on the surface. If that 
treatment does not give your Vines new life and vigour 
nothing will. Mix with the soil, at the rate of a barrow 
load per cartload, wood-ashes, bone-dust, and mortar or 
lime rubbish. 

l5(K)-Growing Seakale (C. B.).—You do not want 
stove-heat for Seakale, as it i4 perfectly hardy ; but some 
moderate warmth and quite a dark place are needful to 
blanch the tops produced from the root-crowns durii« 
the winter. The proper course is to get pieces of root, 
6 inches long, and make cuttings of them, having the to(> 
end level and the bottom end slanting. These should L« 
dibbled into ground that has been trenched and well 
manured, in rows 20 inches apart and 12 inches apart in 
the rows. Do this in March or April. Let the tips of the 
cuttings be just buried. When shoots appear I hi ■ to one 
crown only. Keep the hoe freely used between the t< «r. 
and give during the season two light sprinklings of saL ur 
nitrate of soda. Each cutting will in November have 
grown into a strong root and crown. Then lift them all 
carefully, trim off all aide roots to make a fresh stock of 
root cuttings, and treat these as before The main roots 
laid in temporarily can be forced as needed. 

1661—Various (Eedes ).—You can purchase seeds of 
Tropasolum epeoiosum from seedsmen. Plants rooUd in 
pots you can purchase from most nurseries. In your dii- 
trict these should grow well on a south aspect if the soil 
be deeply worked and well manured. In some gardens 
we know of the plants become almost a weed. You may 
plant now or at any time till March. Whether it will 
thrive in smoke we cannot tell. It will be best to give it 
a trial. It is too late to sow Delphinium seed, except in 
pots or pans in a warm greenhouse, to prick off the seed 
lings later, and then plant out in May. The proper time 
i? to sow seed in May, either outdoors or in a frame 
These plants do not flower till the second year. Your 
Palm-leaves are slightly infested with scale. Make up a 
strong solution of Suolight-soap and a teaspoonful of 
paraffin to the pint, well stirred, then wash the leaves all 
over with that, also the s em, and do it once a week 
until the leaves are clean. Wash with clean water 
twenty-four hours later, and water the soil freely. 
Remove the Ferns from the same pot, as they harm ihs 
Palm.—D. 

1.56>-Dliea8ed Oarnatlous {A. M. ir.).—The leaf 
marked No. 1 is attacked by the Carnation “ Rost ' 
tUromyces). The best way to get rid of It is to cut off all 
diseased parts, and continue this as long as disease id 
apparent. No. 2 leaf is attacked by “Spot” (Uredo 
Dianthi). This will disappear with fine weather. It is 
most prevalent in low-lying districts, or in wet, undraloed 
soil. The leaves marked 3 and 4 are not diseased - 
J. D. E. 

1583— Various (Mrs. M. Birch).—Ttit name of shrub 
enclosed is Uornus mas variegatus. The plant appears to 
be in a very stunted condition, as is evidenced by the Moss 
growing umn the branches. We should advise you to 
prune the branches somewhat hard in the early spring, 
and also fork In some good manure round about its roots. 

A very good work upon fruit-trees and Vines is one 
written by the late Thomas Rivers, Sawbridgeworth Nur¬ 
series, Sawbridgeworth. Good creepers for north wall are 
some of the free-growing *Ayrshirs and ^Evergreen Roses, 
also Noisettes like Aim6e Vibert and W. A. Richardson 
Other good things are Pyracanthas, Pyrus japonica, 
Berberis Darwlni, Honeysuckles, * Wistaria, winter 
flowering Jasmines, Ivies of all sorts, ^Clematis montana, 
Garrya elliptica, * Virginian Creepers, *Double Black 
bertiee, *AristoIocbia Sipho, *PeripIoca grmoa. Those 
marked with an asterisk are the fastest in growth. 
Hyacinthus candicans is best planted In autumn. K 
weather is severe, mulch with some leaf-soil or rotten 
manure. Lobelia cardinalis seed, and also that of 
Pentstemons, should be sown on a gentle hot-bed earlv in 
February. When seedlings show third leaf, prick off into 
small boxes or pots, and still keep them on the hot-bed 
until they have got a good start, then gradually harden 
off and plant outdoors in May. The Pentstemons will 
flower outdoors in six months from sowing. 

1564— Foul Vines {A. B.). —There can be no doubt 
but that your Vines are very badly infested with afrtiisand 
red-spider. You should get off every leaf you can at 
once ; collect and burn them. Then you will do well to 
shut the house up close and fill it twice or thrice with 
Tobaceo-smoke, as such a fumigation will do great good. 
You seem to have kept the house too heated and dry, and 
insects have bred wholesale. Very probably the Vine- 
roots, whether inside or outside, are very dry, and need to 
be flooded with water. When the fumigations are over, 
then hard prune the Vines bock to the main rods or stems, 
and with a pasty mixture of soft-soap, clay, and parafflo, 
at the rate of a teacupful to a gallon, kept well stirred. 
Paint the Vines over, except the buds, with this mixture. 
The Vines should be all tbs better for this treatment. 

1565— Bolbs In pots (G. Jf.).— Hyacinths are usually 
put singly into 5-incn pots. Narcissi about three bulbs in 
such a pot, Snowdrops or Crocuses seven or nine in that 
size. Tulips about three, Freesias six or seven. Let the 
points of the bulbs be just buried in the soil, except 
Hyacinths, of which the tops may project from the soli. 

Use good turfy-loam, old decayed manure, and sand lor 
compost. When potted give a watering, then stand on a 
hard bottom outdoors, and cover up, 3 Inches deep, with 
coal-ashee or Ooeoa-nut-flbre-refuse. Let the pots remain 
a few weeks to cause the bulbs to root welL Then stand 
some of each In the frame for a week to start growth, and 
after that ahift into the greenhouse. Ijet the others 
remain fora fortnight, and uey will be a good succenioo. 

For later flowering pot middle of November.—D. 

1666 -Wintering plants in room (Port Bnttas) 
—You mav preserve tender plants In pots stood near the 
window of a room looking south-west If you can keep out 
frost and maintain a temperature that does not fall at 
night below 40 degs. Such plants need to be only 
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occaaioDally watered, as they make little growth till the 
ttpring draws on. You must give the room ample top air on 
mild or soft days, but do not leave the door open when the 
window is. Ventilation is best given by opening the tcp 
of the window. Keep all the plants as near the light as is 
possible. A hot closet is of no use for anything except to 
force Rhubarb or Seakale. If you stood bulbs in it, they 
would probablv grow before they had rooted, and draw 
up weaaand sickly. These bulbs, when potted, should be 
first stood on a firm floor outdoors, and be covered up 
2 inches deep with ashes to cause roots to form. Six weeks 
later the pots may be taken to the room window after 
being washed, and then proper leaves and flowers will 
follow. 

1507— Oyprlpedlam (Lady's Slipper) (3/.).—An illus¬ 
tration is better than a lengthy description. We show you 
a typical Cypripedium flower—namely, U. Spicerianuoi, but 



Cypripedium flower. 


no group of Orchids is more easily distinuuished, simply 
because cf the pouch-like lip to the flower. 

1508— Tomatoes In UDheated house (A. A’.).— 
You cannot grow Tomatoes in a greenhouse devoid of bca 
until next May. You may sow seed early in April, but 
growth without warmth will be slow. If you could obtain 
strong plants in 4-inch pots early in May, you could plant 
thcec out or get them into large pots, lu inches across, 
and train them to upright stakes or to wires run aiong 
undrr the roof. So treated one variety is as good as 
another. Keep ail side shoots pinched out. 

1509— Decorative Gourds Of. if you will 
oittain early in the spring seeds of ornamental Gourds 
from a seedsman, about six small-fruited varieties, such as 
the Turban, Orange, Pear, Warted, and others, will sow 
the seeds in pots stood in warmth in April, and when the 
plants are strong enough you get them singly into 5-inch 
pots, and grown on in a greenhouse or frame till well 
rooted, then will plant them out against poles or trellises, 
or against sheds or hedges where the vines can run freely, 
the plants will fruit well and should give you very 
pleasing effects. 

1570- MalmalBon Oarnations {R. H. You 
had better allow your Malmaison Carnations to remain in 
their preeent pots until February, when you may shift them 
into 6-inch pots, using good turfy-loam, old hot-bed- 
raanure, some leaf-soil and sand, well mi.xed for compost. 
Give quite an inch of drainage in each pot. Best to keep 
the plants just now rather cool and on a shelf up near the 
glass where they get plenty of air and light. In the 
spring with more light they may have the help of a little 
warmth. Do not water too freely now, but after repot¬ 
ting, and new roots are fomoed, watering may be more 
liberal. Do not think of pinching your shoots. The 
strong central stem will produce one flowering stem, but 
the side-shoots will probably not flower until the following 
year.—D, 

1571— Vines In pots (W. J. U.).—To have Vines 
strong enough to fruit in pots it is needful, not having 
raised any from eyes, to purchase strong ones in 10-inch 
or 11-inch pots from a nursery. These should have canee 
as big round as a man’s little Anger, and be fully 12 feet 
long. Before starting in warmth they should be cut back 
to about 7 feet in length. You could hardly purchase 
such Vines under 7s. 6d. each. They need to be stood In 
gentle warmth in March or April, to be started into 
growth slowly, and watered, perhaps, twice a week at 
first, and later every day. Twice a week, when fruit is 
formed, waterings with weak i!({uid-maoure may be given, 
or a teaspoonful of artificial-manure sprinkled over the 
surface once a fortnight, to wash in by the ordinary 
waterings. The Vines should be stood near the glass, and 
be trained up wires under the roof. 

1573-Bfanureci for Strawberries (Dcrryiec).— 
Your dressing of 7 cwt. per acre of superphosphate of 



named. But where ample supplies of animal-manure can 
be had, of course, they are best. We think we have told 
you all; if not, ask again. 

1573— Brigeron speclosos superbas fW. H.). 
—The variety superbus is so much superior to the 
typical form of this Erigeron that one has no need to grow 
the iatter. 

1674— Hollyhock (Ilmigeinont).—Yon may trans- 

f ilant seedling Hollyhocks now to where to flower, plant- 
ng them singly. Have the soil where planted deeply dug, 
with some short manure buried into it. That treatment 
will suit them very well. Your Olematis has become 
naked in the lower part because when cut back each year 
it should be hard—that is, within IS inches to 24 inches of 
the ground. The white coating you see is no doubt 
mildew. The roots need a good dreeeing of manure, as 
these plants re<iaire occasional feeding. Remove the top 
soil, give some short manure, and repiace the soii with 
fresh. 

1575— Mice and bulbs (G. 7’.).—if mice eat your 
bulbs—andit is very probable-it may be as well to roll 
the bulbs in red lead before planting. To do this, damp the 
bulbs, put them into a tray, and dust them well with the 
lead, then plant them. We do not think the mice will 
eat those. Of course, ordinary care must be taken after 
planting to well wash the hands. The best plan is to have 
the drills or holes opened to receive the bulbs to put them 
into so soon as ready. It is no use to be sentimental over 
mice.—D. 

1576— Returflnfif lawn ( W. B ).—The present is the 
best time to iift and relay turf, no doubt, but much must 
depend in your case on the condition of the Grass. If it 
had been much burnt up in the summer, the roots may 
have much died away, and it may be best to allow new 
roots to be made. If it has been green for a month at 
least, it should now be well-rooted. Lift and roll the 
turves, stack them on one side, then fork up the soil 
1 inches deep, and add to it some gritty or sandy soil, 
level and tread it well, then relay tho turf, well rolling it 
down. Do your Box-edging as soon as .you can. Lift the 
old plants, cut the roots hard back, leaving just a few of 
the upper ones, and cutting the tops hard back, also 
then replanting, but not too thickly. Have the ground 
well dug and cleared, mark out the proper positions for 
the edging, plant directly, well tread the soil, and leave it 
to settle ; add some road-grit by all means.—D. 

1577— Scabbed Potatoes {Edina).—\i is not at 
all clear what is the cause of scab in Potatoes. Scientists 
frequently say that it is the product of a peculiar form of 
fungus, but with all due respect we think that the pre¬ 
sence of the fungus is but an aoceesory, arising from the 
broken condition of the skin brought about by some un¬ 
known cause. Scab has been exceptionally common this 
season, and it is more usual when seasons are dry than 
in wet ones. But then not ali varieties seem to alike 
affected, even in similar soils. However, it is generally 
held that the scab denotes the absence of lime in the soil, 
and that a good dressing of it is very helpful. No doubt 
your soil would be all the better for a good lime-dressing, 
and also growing quite diverse crops on the ground, 
where, as you say, Potatoes have been grown for many 
years. 

1578— PlantinfiT Potatoes (H'or)t»nan).—As you 
cannot have your Wheat stubble dug, you bad better 
have it ploughed 9 inches deep now, and then let it be 
cross ploughed 12 inches deep, if possible, in March, 
planting Potatoes in April. Whether you need manure 
depends on the general condition of the soii, of which, of 
course, we know nothing; but if you cannot give it 
animal-manure, ploughed in presently, then when you 
plant, which do as the second ploughing proceeds, dress 
the furrows with 2 lb of superphosphate, 2 lb. of Kainit, 
and 1 lb. of nitrate of soda to a row of about 60 feet. 
Failinp^ that, dress the ground with such a mixture at that 
•luantity per rod, just l^fore you piough a second time for 
planting. 

1579— Cordon Gooseberries iU. II. H.l—Cer¬ 
tainly a good line of cordon-trained Gooseberries would 
he better as a screen for vegetable ground than would bush 
Gooseberries, as those would not grow above 3 feet in 
height, whilst you could have the cordons trained up to 
4i feet to 5 feet. You should have fixed, just where 
you wish the row of Gooseberries to be, a wire trellis, 
having stout upright wood poets at either erd to hrar the 
strain of the wires, and lesser wooden support*; at dis¬ 
tances of from 8 feet to 10 feet to keep the wires in place. 
I<et the wires be 9 inches apart, the lower one 1 foot 
from the ground. The Gooseberries may be single cordons, 
planted 12 inches apart, or double and treble cordons, 
planted wider, according to the number of erect 
stems on each. You may, if you like, include here 
and there any good White and Red Currants in 
variety. Good varieties of Gooseberries for your purpose 
are numerous. Reds: Crown Bob, Lancashire Lad, 
Whinbam’s Industry, Red Warrington, Champagne, and 
Monarch. Greens: Keepsake, Stockwell, and Green 
Hedgehog. Yellows: Leader, Trumpeter, Golden Drop, 
and Champagne. Whites: Whitesmith and Shiner 
Planting may be done now or as early as possible. Ground 
for the purpose should be trenched 2 feet deep, keeping 
the top soil at the surface. A good addition of half- 
decayed manure will do great service. Do not plant deep, 
but let the bushes come close to the trellis, the roots 
coming chiefly in one way. After planting have a mulch 
of long manure laid along over the soil thus planted. 

1680-Ia Solanum Wendlandl hardy ? 
{P. D. W .).—We know that in a sheltered corner a grand 
plant grows in Sir Trevor Lawrence’s garden at Burford, 
Dorking, but, of course, it is anything but hardy. You 
might, in Cornwall, certainly try it in a warm nook, 
sheltered from high winds 


i^—Propafiratlnir Araucaria excelsaf 7'. E ). 
—All species of Araucaria can be raised from seed, but 
tho above variety is much best propagated by cuttings. 
These latter are inserted in spring in sandy peat, using 
the ripened growths as cuttings. A stove temperature is 
necessary at first, but when rooted well they should be 
grown on in a cool-house. When established the plants 
do very well outdoors, shielding them from wind and 
snow by a temporary structure covered with tiffany. 
Seeds of this Araucaria could only be procured by a seeds¬ 
man of this country from a foreign house.—E. 

l683-Red-8pldor on Auriculas {R s) —Get a 
small quantity, say j lb., of soft-soap, and dissolve it in a 
<4uart of boiling water. Soak an ounce of Tobacco in a 
pint of boiling water all night, and add it to the other. 
Then, when cold, with a small brush well wash the leaves 
over with this mixture, and whilst wet dust freely with 
Tobacco-powder or snuff. I^eave it so for twenty-four 
hours, then give the plants a good overhead watering. 
Repeat the process a week later, and you will prot)ablv 
have no further trouble with tho insects. Most likely 
the plants have been kept too hot and dry during the 
summer.—D, 


1581 -Sickly ArallaSieboldK.S'/ouWiruf^*;).— You 
would no doubt do your Aralia much good were you to 
give the leaves and stems a good sponging with soapy 
water, or else use a soft brush Then placing the plant on 
its side, give it a good overhead sprinkling. The plant 
had probably become root-bound and starved in its 
previous pot, and had in that way suffered. No doubt the 
repotting will do it much good. You may give weak 
manure-water when the pot becomes filled with roots.— 
D. 

1585-M088 on gravel paths (Tfo&tn) —Giving the 
paths a liberal soaking with boiling water kills Moss, so 
also do dressings of fresh slacked lime. But best of all is 
to use a w eedklller. This liquid, which is poisonous, you 
may purchase in kegs from vendors, some of whom adver¬ 
tise in our columns But whilst poisonous, it is quite 
harmless to anyone who uses it with ordinary care. A 
gallon of the weedkiller usually euflices to make 20 gallons 
of ll(|uid for use. It should be applied with the aid of an 
ordinary watering-pot and rose kept for that purpose 
alone. It is not at all dear, and kills all Moss and weeds 
on the gravel watered — D. 


1586- Plantlng Hollyhocks ((?./’’. C.).—As tbeje 
are not quite hardy the best time to plant is in March and 
April. When planting put some manure rather low down 
in the ground. The roots of the Hollyhocks arc then 
induced to strike downward, which is very beneficial to 
them. These noble flowers are readily raised from seed. 
Sow outdoors in drills during April and May. The very 
slightest coverin'; to the seed is ail that is rojuired. We 
usually draw drills with a broad hoe, then put in the drill 
some fine sandy soil. Well water the drills and sow seed 
afterwards, and prick off as soon as third leaf is seen. 
These make grand plants to put out the following spring. 
—E. 

1587- Greenhouse Insect-Infested (C. F.).— 
Good Tobacco or Tobacco-paper properly smouldered on 
red-hot cinders, but not allowed to flame up, filling the 
house with strong acrid smoke for fully an hour, should 
generallv destroy the aphis whioh upsets your greenhouse 
plant But as your plants seem to be very bad you had 
better give a second fumigation a week later. Your 
Heliotropes seem to be as badly infested with insects as 
the Bouvardias, and in such cose several fumigations may 
be useful. Do the work when the house and plants are 
dry. There is no reason whatever to assume that smoke 
of this nature will injure your Ferns or other plants when 
it is the product of smouldering, not flaring.—D. 

1588- Hardy Oyclamen (Nottingham). —The 
coloured Cyclamen which you received from Switzerland 
is doubtless 0 europseum, this being a native of that 
country. The hardy Cyclamens flourish well out-of-doors 
planted on rockwork in well-drained, rather shady 
fissures, and in a rich loamy soii. If you had observed the 
rules, your iiuestion would have been answered before. 
Even now you merely give a nom-de-plume and county. 
It is against our rules to answer you even now, but we do 
so as you have written again. Please observe the rule that 
name of sender and address be given. 


1.580— Primula nivalis (3f.).— This isa very distinct 
form, at one time regarded as a species, l)ut now con¬ 
sidered a variety of P. pubescens. It is suiiable for the 



Primula nivalis. 


1581—Hardy creepers for boarded fence 
with north aspect t^. G. L.).—Many of the hardy 
Roses would thrive well in your light soil. We can recom¬ 
mend tor this fence which is 6 feet high such kinds as Aim ^e 
Vlbert, Cheshunt Hybrid, Gloire de Dijon, Longworth 
Rambler, Charles Lawson, and Magna Charta. The 
following shrubs and creepers would also make this fence 
bright: Pyracantha Lielandl, Cotoneaster Simonsi, 
Garrya clliptica, Pyrus japonica. Jasmine nudiflorum, 
Periploca griBca. Berberis Darwini and B. stenophjila, 
Ligustrum jaMnicum, Forsvthia suspensa, Kerrla 
japonica fl.-pl , Weigelas, and Viburnum plicatum. 


rock garden, re(|uiriug a well-drained, yet deep and loamy 
soil, mixed with sandstone. Alba is synonymous, also a 
Primula called nivea. 

1590— Plants for a greenhouse (Revfsco).—if, as 
you say, you have hitherto been able to induceiFerns only 
to grow in your iean-to greenhouse, we must assume i hat 
there are good reasons lor it, which you do not describe. 
Is the house so damp or so shaded or what ? We do not 
know what plants you may haieOfrlcd to grow in the 
house snd haYe.(ay^ We sj^uld .thilk that_yqu might 
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IM Able to mw with the Ferae eome feirly hArdy PaIi&b, 
Abo helf-nArdy DracsDas, IndU-rabber-idAnte, Aspi- 
dbtrM, TrAdeecAotiAa, or similar foliage plants that do 
fairly well in shade. Bat local conditions often govern 
these things, as to which we have no information. The 
plant sent is the common Plantain, a very troublesome 
lawn-weed. Your best course is to have them cut hard 
out or lifted, ^s is the one sent, and in that way you 
gradually exterminate them.—D. 

1&91—Foxgloves In garden |A P.y.— You need 
not be in the least alarmed as to any possible harm result* 
ing from having Foxgloves growing near edible vegetables. 
They are in such case as absolutely innocuous as would be 
the most harmless of plants. It is true the Digitalis family 
contains some mild poisonous elements—such, for instance, 
as may be found were anyone to deliberately eat the seed* 
pods and seeds—but fear of danger is purely imaginary, 
we have grown them for many years, and very largely for 
seed production, and never found or heard of any harm 
resulting. 

169i— Oallas blooming f/Ierodrr).—That your Arums 
are flowering early, being just lifted from the open ground, 
b due to the great heat of the summer. You seem to 
have done well in planting them out as you did, and where 
occasional waterings with liquid-manure can given the 
remit is to create fine stems, and generally to produce 
early flowers. You would have done better to have potted 
them a fortnight earlier. Otherwise all b welL—D. 

lf.03—Gas hot-water apparatus (A. G. Groves.) 
—We consider the stove a very good one, and suited for 
I uch a greenhouse as you possess. The stove appears to 
I e capable of heating a house very rapidly, which b a 
great consideration during severe weather. As you have 
the option of putting the stove in an adjoining house, we 
should certainly recommend you to do so, for the air of a 
greenhouse cannot be too pure for the successful culture 
of plants of all descriptions. 

1594 -Fruits for close-boarded fence with 
south aspects (L G. L.).—U you are able to im¬ 
prove the soil by adding a little loam to your light soil, 
you could grow Peaches and Nectarines on such a fence. 
Cherries would do well here in the light soil; also some 
ct the mid-season Pears, such as Louise Boone, Gratioli, 
B«urr6 Hardy, Thompson’s, Marie Louise, Swan’s Egg, 
and Ducheese d’AngoiilCme. Apphs would also do. Of 
course, you would only plant the best dessert kinds, like 
Cox’s Oran^ Pippin, Ribston Pippin, King of Pippins, 
Court of Wick, etc. Plums would also be successful on 
this fence if you could render the soil rather heavier by 
adding some clayey loam as mentioned above. 

1505—Weed-killer (Sor/ulk). — Sulphuric acid, 
commonly known as oil of vitriol, is an excellent weed¬ 
killer. Add about one part of vitriol to bO parts of water. 
You must use it with great caution, for it will burn your 
hands and clothes, and also Injure the Box-edging and 
anything it touches. We usually place boards on edge 
Against the Grass when applying the weed-killer. One 
good application with a rose-can suffices for the season 
It b best employed after a moderate rain. A wooden 
bucket or tub b best kept purposely for this pobonous 
material — E. 

1596 - Jessamine not flo werlnar {Malton) —There 
are several Jasmines, but still all are of similar habit, 
though some are less hardy than others. As youn fail to 
Moom the assumption b that the shoots made each year 
do not harden or ripen sufficiently to enable them to 
carry flowers the following year. It is possible that if you 
were to open a trench 2 feet from the tree, and to cut 
clean off any roots found, grubbing under and cutting off 
downward ones, and then refllling the trrn^h with soil, 
treading it well in, the climber would commence to flower 
in a year or two. No doubt some thinning or pruning will 
i>e needful if you root prune it as b advbef, especially if 
ttie growths be very thick.—D. 

1597-Vegetables and wall-trees (i?. T. S.).— 
Whilst man 3 ^ gardeners make it the rule to grow vege¬ 
tables on borders in which wail-trees are planted, yet ue 
practice is generally deprecated all the same, for the 
reason-flrst, that the digging of the border deep is in¬ 
jurious to the tree roots, and, second, that the crops 
absorb what should be for the benefit of the trees. But 
the practice objected to bso common all the same as to 
show that the objections are not always well-founded. We 
think that in any case, as it is always the rule to a^ow a 
width of uncropped ground of about 3 feet t o remain close 
to the trees, that you should allow the entire 2^ feet of 
ground under your cordon Apoles to remain uncropped. 
But even that will be all the Ih tter if once a year, either 
now or in the spring, that portion be forked up a few 
inches deep, and then have applied a mulch or t^-dress- 
ing of some short manure. The garden borders we have 
rmerred to as cropp* d are usually 10 feet wide. 


HAMOS OF P1.ANTS AND FRUITS. 


Any oomrmmicationa nspeeting tdmntt or fruits 
mnt to nan%e should always aeoompany the parcelt wkieh 
should be addressed to the Editor OaRDimae IUiDS- 
TRATiD, 57, Southampton-streetf Strand, W.G. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.- .Vor/oH;.—Yourplant b Cactus 
(Cereus fligelliformb) The growths of this Cactus have 
to attain a certain Mzs ere they bloom. We should not 
advise you to cut away the new shoots, unless it were one 
or two of the smslleet in order to strengthen the re¬ 
mainder. Generally speaking. Cacti prefer a high tem¬ 
perature and moist atmosphere when growing in summer, 
a dry atmosphere when ripening their growth, and partial 
dryness at the roots and low temperature when a^ rest. 

This latter should not go below 40 degs.- T, M. D. H. 

—Sedum sp«>ctabile- J. 5 —Your Rose is Mine. Pauline 

Laboutr. —S', South ApheUndra erbtata- 

A. D. ,V.—Your plant is no doubt Orevillea robusta, 
although the portion sent us was very much withered. B u 
the Grevillea is a hard-wooded plant, has on erect woody 
stem from which finely-cut leaves break out from the 
bottom to the top. The plant has no connection with the 
Fern fiunily. You bad repot ii in Maroh, but If the 
leaves have nnsrally ufrnra ^k ilke^^louf sent, tbs 
stsats will os bars eftins vAyVi n. doubtftU ! 


Pf sent, tbs 
[If doubtftU 


whether the side buds will break into new growth. Per¬ 
haps it would be better to purchase a young one. These 

are easily raised from seed sown in March in beat.- 

Mrs. H.—lt is not very easy to ascertain from a leaf only 
the name of a shrub, but it is probably the Smoke-tree 

(Rhus Cotinus).- Mrs. ^ugain^llea glabra.- 

Miss F. Sanders—I, Asterpuniceus; 2, Aster eriooides. 

- M. L H .—You did not number your plants. The 

Violet is The Czar, the Mossy plant Saxifrage hypnoides, 

and the other Aralis albida.-AttrAry.—Probably some 

kind of Aster, but we cannot determine its name unless 
fruits or flowers are sent. Dewnia —Wild Celery. 

H. H.— \, E^callonia macrantha; 2, Euonymus euro- 

paaus (Spindle-tree); 3, Eryagium planum; 4, U»inan- 
thus albifloi ; 6, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 6, 
Aster, but too faded to uetermine strictly.- J. Uopc.— 

I, Artemisia Dracuoculus; 2, Viburnum Lantana- 

John A—Your plant is a very common coarse weed, the 
growth not unlike that of an ordinarv Chryaanthsmum, 
and its name is Ambrosia artemisoides. It is in some 
districts largely collected by herbalists, and nsad for 
medicinal purposes. We think your question rc manure 
was answered at page 453, column 2. It does not do to be 
too impatient, for questions often arrive just loo late to be 

answered in the next issue ofOARDK.vuio Illustratbd.- 

The Gardener.—The white flower is Py rethrum uligino- 
sum. The other we cannot name. You must send 
Chrysanthemum flowers to someoue who has a collection 

for comparison.- F. E. /'’.—Acanthus latifolius.- A. 

(r r cm.—Ha: man thus albiflos 

Namea of fruits Badby.—kppXe Colville 

Rouge.- J. Burt.—\, Washington ; 2, Fearn’s Pippin ; 

3 and 6, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 4, Lane’s Prince Albert; 

5, Cellini.- J. H'. L. —1, Blenheim Pippin ; 2, Court 

Pendu Plat; 3, Probably some local kind; 4, Royal 
Russet; 5, Cellini; 6, Tyler’s Kernel; 7, Northern Green¬ 
ing ; 8, Grenadier ; 9, Cox’s Pomona.- W. 11'.—2, Louise 

Bonne of Jersey ; 3, Pitmaston Duchess ; 4, Poor fruit of 
Knight’s Monarch; 5, Some local kind; long brown Pear, 
Groeae Calebarse. You have two sevens; the other is 
Beurrd Ranee; 9, Glou Morceau ; 10, Easter Beurr6 ; 11, 

B«urr6 Sterckmans; Apple is Emperor Alexander- 

Pearti in old Soap-btjx —11, Beurr6 Bachelier; 12, Clou 
Morceau ; 18, Piemaston Duchess ; 22, Duchess d’Angou- 

Idrne; 23, Marie Benoist- J. Steuluns.—l, Fearn’s 

Pippiu ; 2, An old Apple called Curltail; 3, Striped Non¬ 
pareil ; 4, Miire de Menage; 5, Not recognised, probably 

local soling ; 6, Northern Greening.- S. Davis —2, We 

do nob recognise; 1 is Warner’s King, undoubtedly ; 3, 

Btenheim, q ilte correct- Itrry/us.—l and 2, Pitmaston 

Duffiess; 3, Beurio DivI; 4, Broen Beurr6; 5, Louise 

Bonne of Jersey; 6, Autumn Nelis- .Son .Salmon.— 

1, Red Apple is Tom Putt; 2, Old Uawthornden.- 

r. P. S. .V.-Mlnchall Crab.- Rev. C. P. B —1, Pear is 

Fondante d’Automne ; 2, Christmas Pearmain ; 3, Fearn’s 
Pippin ; 4, Bess Pool; 5, Ribston PipjMn ; 0, Baumann’s 

Rtd Winter Reinette.- C. P. S. .V.—Winter Nonsuch. 

- Caduant.—hanso Apple is Ribston Pippin. The other, 

Baumann’s Red Winter Reinette- Cnnstant Reader.— 

1, Yellow Ingestrie; 2, Ashmead’s Kernel; 3, Striped 

Beauflo; 4, Winter Hawthornden; 6, Wellington; G, 
Probably Beurre Diel.- F. L - I, Tyler’s Kernel; 

2, Werner’s King; 3, Royal Russet; 4, Brown Btiurre ; 

5, Pitmaston Duchess ; 0, Bjurr6 Hardy.- Glonoester 

Terrace —1, Warner's King; 2, Alfriston ; 8, Waltham 
Abbey Seedling ; 4, Cellini; 5, Not recognised. 

Oatalosaes received-— rrerr and Shrubs, Coni- 
Sens, Roses.—Hemra Jas. Backhouse and Son, The 

Nurseries, York.- Jrees and Shrubs.—Meesra. J, Cheal 

and Sons, Crawley, Sussex. 

Photographic Competition.—We beg to 
remind those who iotend to oompete that 
the last day for sending in photographs is 
November 15. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The second October meeting of this Society was 
held, as usual, in the Drill Hall at Westminster, 
and in spite of the lateness of the season there 
was an excellent display. Chrysanthemums 
were naturally a conspicuous feature, groups 
coming from Mr. Jones, of Lewisham ; 
Norman Davis, of FramfielJ, Sussex ; Messrs. 
W. Wells and Co., Redhill; and Mr. W. J. 
Godfrey, Exmouth, Devon. Messrs. R. and G. 
Cuthbert, Southgate, had a mass of the pretty 
pink Chrjrsanthf mum known as Mrs. Wing- 
held. Messrs. Ware and Co., Tottenham, had 
a very interesting group of early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums; and Messrs. J. Laing and 
Sons, of Forest Hill, had evergreen shrubs. 

Pernettyas and Sklmmias came from Messrs. 
Oatbush and Son, Highgate ; foliage plants from 
Messrs. J. Peel and Sons, Norwood, and Messrs. 
J Cheal and Sons, Crawley, who had shrubs 
and trees remarkable for their autumn foliage, 
particularly bright being Berberis Thunbergi, 
Quercus coccinea, Siberian Dogwood, and 
others. The hybrid Rhododendrons from 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons were very fresh in 
colour. 

There was a considerable display of f/ui^, a 
gold medal being a wai ded to Her Majesty the 
Queen (gardener, Mr. Given Thomas), fora very 
flue collection of Apples, and the Duke of North¬ 
umberland (gardener, Mr. Wythef), had a 
splendid collection of Apples and Pears. Mr. C. 
Herrin, of the Dropmore Gardens, Maidenhead, 
showed Apples of beautiful oolouring, and the 
Pears, too, were meritorious. Msesrs. K. Oao* 


nell and Boos, of Eynsford, had a ve^fioe 
I colleotion of vegetables well staged, also Mr. W. 
Pope, Highclere Castle Gardens. The Apples 
ana Pears from Messrs. J. Laing and Son, Forest 
Hill, were splendid, clean, ana of good colour, 
all the best varieties beingrepresent^. A oollee- 
tion of much interest came from Lord Llangat- 
tock, The Hendre, Monmouth. Market fruit wu 
eho vn by Mr. Monro, of Covent Garden, baskets 
of Grapes and other fruits being packed ready for 
a j ourney. 

Orchids were well shown also. 

Amongst interesting new plants given an 
award oi merit, the following were noteworthy: 
Adiantnm Bumi, a very elegant kind, of light 
green colour, and vigorous; ChrysaiUhcmuni 
Florence Molyneu.c, incurved-Japiuese, ivory 
white, very flne ; C. le Grand Drayon, reflexeil- 
Japanese, bronzy yellow florets; O. MissAlivf 
Biron, incurved-Japanese, pure white ; C MUs 
E. PUkinglon, bronzy-yellow ; C. A*. H. Pearson, 
a very rich yellow Japanese variety. There 
were several new Orchids of much beauty. 

A new Apple named Paroquet, was shown by 
Mr. C. Ross, but we should like to know more 
of this variety. It was, however given an 
award of merit, a similar award going to Orapt 
Reine Olga^ from Mr. W. Taylor, an exosUent 
variety for outdoors, with Urge berries of fine 
flavour. 

MERIT REWARDED. 

That real merit is the outstanding feature of 
Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies is a statement 
which is capable of easy and abundant proof. 
The fact that so many thousands of ooDSumeri 
continue to buy them year after year spoils 
volumes for their worth, and is a reward which 
only attaches to merit. Chi vers’ Jellies are pre¬ 
pared in a healthy Cambridgeshire village, by 
up-to-date methods, with the most scrupulons 
cleanliness and care, and flavoured with ripe 
fruit j uices. The high class quality and delicious 
fruity flavour of these dainties gives immense 
satisfaction all round. Here is a tribute from a 
Free Church Minister ; “We have tried many 
“ other kinds of Jelly, but have long decided to 
“ speculate no more, as we have been disap- 
“ pointed each time. We really find none like 
“ Chi vers’.” A Wholesale Grocer writes : “ I 
“ have just been testing other Jellies which 
“ have been sent to me for trial, and have 
“ decided that no other Jelly can compare wiUi 
“ Chi vers’ both for texture and flavour.” A 
Lady says : “ Without a fault, simply per- 
“ feotion.” Another Lady remarks: “I have 
“ not found any so good as yours ” Here ia the 
testimony of The Lancet: “An excellent Jelly 
“ possessing a flavour of quite a natoral eba- 
“ racter.” 

Sold by Grocers and Stores in packets. Half¬ 
pints 2.^d., Pints 4]^d., Quarts 8i. A free 
sample will be sent on receipt of post-card. 
S. Cniversaud Sons, Histoo, Gi^bridge. Please 
mention ihii paper. —Advt. 
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ubfio UbfU ntru ntfis Nbvm 

14bfU ISbfU UbfU lObrU BbrII 

UbfU IfbvU UbvU M^U Mfavlf 

100feetbozask 111 /. IOOIMkboz«\ts/. Msqpallia 
iUMiU-oa /lU/" Mhan-oa. /W* i/SpwbttJoSa. 
Non.—GiOM oottoammstmmt slight adosmes on hboos frtssn 
inUsroeorsmaagusmtUks. Speoial Ull«.-8 bf & I br ft 

lOlwB. lOOfLilS^, 8/8per Doz:ll-ox. 10/-per box. l/>axta 
tor irda. Putty. 38 lb., Ik Paint, ready for oaa, Sid. par lb. 
Put tree on rail In London. Pactatse (rae. All fliMi li aaol 
direct from stock at my varebonse (not from wharfkoaia- 
fnlly examined, and gnarantaad to balnaound oonditioabafora 
banding to railway oo. Intending pnrohasars will do waO lo 
oonaldar the adrantaga of baying <0ract from stock at ware- 
bonaa. S il giaas is carefully packed, pot direct on rail; riek of 
breakage vara allf iit. Before plaoint ordata wi th sganA 
please write for wEolaaaia prtoea to—J. B. 1USBENI9& 
wholeaalaGlasB Merchant, 8L If Of iitneiliOilneoi 

Oonttenons adrartlmr In nhu mixtr fo» 14 »*»t» 

W HY BE BOTHERKD WITH KEKPING 

FERRETS? when for Is. Id. Postal Order OaiM- 
keeper ol 41 years' etperieace will send whole of following 
real gennine recipM: Drawing and oatohing rats in enormous 
quantities, alire or dead; Ceetroying moles by millions; 
bolting rats or rabbits from their holes: drawing game any 
distance; compelling rabbits lay out for covert shooung; forc¬ 
ing hens to lay (best on earth); curing skins; making water- 
proot dubbio ; trapping rabbits, foxes, alive; very valu- 
nb'e dog fjtnciers’ secret, to settle any fresh dog so that ns 
w 11 no- le^re owner. Thousands of unsolicited testimoniale. 
— / THOMSON. Frederic-place, Weymonth. __ 


HOLE’S PRESSED MEAT for Poultry and 

Lf Dogs —Id. per lb . in GO-lb cakes. Samplea Particulaij, 
Ttistimouials, free. The QrandeskOheapeiit, and Best Fesd- 
ing known.—W. COLE. Dunsford Works, Wands worth. 

T C. STEVENS, HaRTlCULTURAL, 
SOIENTIFIO, and NATURAL HISTORY SAL* 
ROOMS, M, Kix>g<«tre«t, Oorent-garlan. Lyiden. 

01 tmUoation or yen 

'JORN ILUNr- ;.iTY 
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? C LEARANCE SAIL 

HARDY PLANTS 

FOR PRESENT PLANTINa 

Well-established Plants. 

Not Crowded Stuff from Seed Beds. 


JOHN R FLOWER, Sea View NuTBery, 

0 Havant, Hants, can thoronghly recommend all ine 
following Hardy Plants for planting at onoe in open ground, 
being thoroughly hardy and rigorous. 

AU Carrlasa Paid and WeU Packed. 

wm- SEND YOUR ADDRESS ON POST CARD 
FOR CASH PRICE LIST OF 

tm- BKIIABKABLY CBBAP BULM, w^ch can 
be obtainwl from JOHN R. FLOWER Sea View NurMry, 
Harant, Hants. 

gay Catalogue of Roses, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Olimbets, 
and Spring Bedding PlanU Gratis. 

Iris Kcempferit semi-double Iri«, and other new cnrintis 
rarie' i(«, mixed colours, beet named varieties, 12 for 7 b. 
A herbaceous plant, not a bulb. 

Achillea Ptarmlca The PearL a beautiful large 
new pure white variety, much use<l for wreaths; flowrr. 
in bunches like double roeettes, blooming for months: 
12, strong, for 2s. 

The New Carnation for Beddlna, Marai^ta, 

ea>ly blooming, all colouis, dwaif habit; each plant a 

K if. ct bouquet of flowers; 12 plants. Is. 6d.; 25 plant s, 

. 9d.: SO, 5s. Strong plants for early summer display; 
very hardy aud good constitution. 

Coreopsis arandlflora. a beautiful goIden-yellow 
flowering harty perennial, thriving anprhere, and blnom- 
ing in profusion ; 6 very strong plants, 2s.; 12 for 3s. 6d. 
White Hardy Maranerites. or large White Peren¬ 
nial Daisies, for cuW ing ; dwarf habit, and grow anywhere; 
6 fur 2 b. ; 12 for 38. 6d. This is the large CArysanthemum 
maximum. 

Florentine lrla.^weet-soented, dwarf white Iris, 
earliest to bloom. Strong roots (not bulbs), which spread 
rapidly, 6 for 28.; 12 for 38. 6d. 

Hollyhocks, brilliant rose and pink, very double, year-old 
plants; 12 for 28.; mixed colours, 12 for 3e. 

The Favourite Flower. — DOUBLE FRENCH 
PYRETHRUMS, noble double Aster-like flowers, embrac¬ 
ing every shade of crimson, carmine, blush rose, and pure 
white. 12 plants, to include the fine Mont Blanc, pure 
white, 4s., free; not named, 3i. 9d. All strong plants, 
bloomed well this year, and will grow anywhere, and will 
last for years. 

Coloored Marsueiites or Slnale Pyrethmmr, 

very bright ard showy haidy plants; mixed shades of whit*-, 
pink, rose, crimson, Ac. Finest varieties, named, 12 for 4s.; 
6 for 2s. 3d. 

T Dalale^ splendid varieties, inoludipg 
Lady Trevelyan, pure white, large pyramidal bunches; 
Robt. Parker, fine blue, goed-«haped flower. 12, in 6 kinds, 
3e. fid ; or fi for 2 b. 

ItO PrlKO Sweet Williams, ^ fid ; M for 2 b. 3d. 
These are a magnificent variety, and a large bed is a grand 
sight worth seeing and dazzling to look upon, and contain 
deepest crimson to pure while. Also double and Auiioula 
eyed, if well grown single flowers as large as a florin. 
Bed-hot Poker Flowers (Trltoma Uvarla).— A few of 
these should be grown by all lovers of hardy plants; strong 
plan* 8, to produoe gorgeous scarlet and yellow pokers 3 ft, 
high next season, 3 for 28. 3d.; fi for 4 b. 

A New Fersimlal. VertMMonm pannosum, t«ii, 

erect, sulphur-yellow spikes, very ornamental for back 
rows; require no support; very effective; white woolly 
foliage, of attractive appearance; fi for Is.; 12 for Is. 

12 Wlnter-hloomlnk Violets. 4 kinds, as. fid., inciud 
ing Ozar, very large; Marie Louise, oonble mauve; Admiral 
Ardlan, very free and sweet, large single: and Oalifornian, 
immense flower, some showing bloom. 8 for 2 b. 

12 MasDlfloeDt Named Hyaelnths^ for peu for 
4a. fid. Grand for exhibition; all flist-siud bulbs only. 
Extra selected, fie. Borne of th'se are same varieties as are 
charged lOs per dozen in many seedsmen’s lists. 2 dozen, 
aU different. Us. fid. 

CABNATIONS.— 13 strong l^rs for fis. as below 
(Border varieties): Mrs. Reynolds Hole, apricot-yellow; 
Germain, canary-yellow; Alice Ayres, white and crimson : 
Baby Castle, salmon-pink ; Dr. Chalmers, yellow, edged 
red; La VUlette, yeUow and rose, Bfdendid; Mrs. O. 
Daniels, large flesh; Oloiro de Nancy, immense white; 
lAdy Byron, fine scarlet; Balamander, salmon, and 3 others 
equally good, 13 In all. All hardy and vigorous sorts, and 
grow sJmost anywhere. 

Our grand Double Gemutu Wallflowers, producing 
immense spikes, all colours, and customeie say the admira 
t ion of everyone. 12 for Is. fid.; 25 for 2 b. fid.; 50, 4s. 81; 
100 for 8e. 

The White Madonna I 41 l 0 S,-Large home-grown tail 
White Garden Lilies; large bulbs fresh and plump, not dry, 
Imported soecimeivs. fi for 7 b. ; 12 for 3*. fid. Theee beauti 
ful wax flowers should be planted now, not in spring, and 
will give floe display next season. Grand among Roses, 
also force well in pots in greenhouse. These are very 
Bup?rior to chiap imported bulbs. All carriage pail 
New Double Sunflower (Soiiel d'Or), fine yell 
ros-ttee, valuable for cutting, medium size; dwarf grower, 
end suitable for small gardens; a fine novelty. 8 strong 
Idants, Is. 9d. Splendid pert nnlal 
12 Paddtnaton Pink, 4b. ; e for 28. 8d. a free-bloom 
ing red Pink, wiih dark centre. A capital companion to 
Mrs. Binkins. Strong roots. 

A Grand New Pink Krncet Ladhama, very isrge, 
blush white, laced in centre deep crimson, large a* a 
Maltnaison Osmation, perpetual bloomer; 3 for 2 b. 2d 
6 for 43. __ 

JOHN R. FLOWER, 

Sea View Nursery, 
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JOHN R. FLOWER’S 

HARDY AND YIGORDUS ROSES 

SHOULD BE PLANTED IN NOVEMBER. 

18 Finest Exhibition Roses, 8s.; or 
specially selected for 10s, all car. paid. 

BUSH ROBES BOt STANDARDS. 

Contains splendid var'ety as below: 

ABEL OARRIERE, da k crlmron. 

BAWONR88 ROTHSGHILD. pale rose. 

CAPTAIN HAYWARD, newcrlmson-ca'mlne. 

JOHN BRIGHT, vivid scarlet. 

LA FRANCE, sllvery^^plnk. 

MARGARET DICKSON, ivory-white. 

MBS. JOHN LAING, soft pink, lovely shape. 

ULRICH BRUNNER, chmy-red. 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH, s arlet-orlmson. 

MERVEILLE DE LYON, immense white, cup shape, 
and 3 others equally good. 

rr A Pnrohaaer states: "We iiev-r h-d m-ch a 
iplend d display of Roeet ai we had this season from the 
trees 1 bought of yon last autumn.'' 

12 Havant Hardy Roses, for bleak and cold diitiicts, 
7b. fid.; ex selectel, 8«. fid.; or 8 for Is. fid. 

12 Good Garden Groe-bloomins Roses, 6s. 

12 Moss Boses, 8 varieties, 7s. fid.; or 8 for 4r , including 
white and all shades. 

0 Miniature Roses for Pots or Beddinsr, 
in 6 kinds, 4s. 

Perfect little gems, generally smolhered with bloom. 
WHITE PET. white. 

OKCILE BRUNNER, rote, yellow centre, veiy sw et. 
ETOILE D OB. yellow. 

GEORGE S PERNKT, rosy-peach. 

MIGNONETTE, pink. 

12, in 12 sorts, fis. 

Theye are almost perpetual bloomers, and grand little 
flowers for buttonholes. 

THE HAVANT VIGOROUS ROSE GOLLLOTION 

For climbiog, covering verandahs, walU, & 

6 variitles. as below, strong trees, for fie. 6J.: 8 extra strong 
treer, very vigorous, for 9s., carriage paid. 

Glolre de DUon, buff-yellow, the most and 

grow on any Bsp-ct. . . 

22, Henrlette, very bright red, called a red Oloire 

de Dijorr, being of the same hardy nature. 

W. A» Btohardson, orangc-yelluw, lovely in bud, and 
distinct from all othrr Roees „ 

WnltlUUn CUmhetS, scarlet, a beautiful Rise of flee 
form. 

Almee vibert, pure white; and 
New Crimson Bambler, the Queen of Climbing 
Roses, as above. 7 trees fur fis. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS. 

SA-nSFACTION GUARANTEED. 


JOHN B. FLOWBB, 

Ben View Nursery, HAVANT, HANTS. 


PLANTS IN SMALL LOTS. 

17th season.—V i’ginlan Creeper, large leaf; ditto, self 
clin^ng; Clematis, white, scented; ditto, small purple; ditro, 
Vitalba (Traveller’s Joy); Irish Ivy; Jasminum. vello^w; 
Variagal^ Honeysuckle; Kerria, orange; PhiiadHphus 
(Mock Orange); Viburnum Opulus (Gue der Rose); White 
f-ilao; White "Snowberry ” shrub; Deutzia crenat-a, double 
^nk; 5. any selection. Is. 3d., free; 12, 28. 8J. List Rotes, 
Perennials, Ac., free. 

■ROSES.—6 aimbiDg, 2b. 6d.,free: M. Niel, 
•Lv w. Richardson, WiUiams' Evergreen Crimson Rambler, 
rellcltA-Perpetuel. 

DWARF FOSBS—La France: Oapt Christy; Geo. Jac¬ 
queminot; E. Furst, crimson: White Moee; U. Bruni.or, 
cerise; Miniature, white; Old Bluih ; Old i limson; 
Cramcid-Buperieur, crimson: E. do lyon. eulph r; O. 
Lefebvre, scarlet. 8d. each ; 4, any selection, 2 b. 4d , fiee; 
9, 43. fid.; 12. 5s. fid. 

IIARDY PERENNIALS. — Gaillardia; 

■LL French Marguerites; large white Marguerites; Coreop¬ 
sis, yellow; Anchusa. blue; Hleracium. orange; blue Del¬ 
phiniums; dwarf Iceland Poppies: Marguerite Cainations; 
E'igeton, light purple Marguerite; Scarlet Ooun>s; blue 
Linum : Pentstemon barbatus, ooral-red; scarlet I yi bnis ; 
ditto, dwarf, various colours, areal gem; Asteralpinus: B, 
any selection. Is., free; 12, Is. fid.: 38. 4v. Plumbvgo Lar 
penltB, lovely olue hardy perecnial, fid.; 3,1 b., free. 

REV- C. BUCKj^ Rectory, NORWICH. 

GOOD FERNSI 

DlRECrr FROM THE ACTUAL GROWERS I 

H ALF A MILLION TO S ELECT FROM 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

The entire stock is in really grand eonditum. 

All our Customers anree that we gi ve the 
best valn e In th e Trade. Constant repeat 
orders' prove this. 

Pteris tremola, Adiantum cuneatum, P. Wimsetti, P. major, 
Oyitonium falcatum, Ac., 48 'b, at 4s. and Ss. per dozen. 

Also thumbs at 9 b. and 8s. per 100. Very best gOOdS . 
Also good Rtull for potting on, out of 21 pots, at 7 b. per 100. 

Addreee-F. AYLMXB, Manasliik Dlreotor, 

WRIGHT’S NURSERIES, LIMITED, 

TURNER ROAD. LEE, LONDON. S.E. 


POLE’S PRESSED MEAT for Poollry and 

L/ Dogs.—Id. per lb , in fiO-lb cakes. SampleB, Particulars, 
Testimonials, free. The Giandest^heapest, and Bert Fied- 
ing known. —W. COLE, Dtmsford Works, Wandswonh. 


BATH’S 

ROSES & PESNIES. 

For P resent Plan ting. 

The indnstry carried on at my Flower Farms 
is the larsest of its kind in the Kingdom, and 
the Royal Commission on Labour has reported 
that dm ing recent seasons 1,200 hands have 
been employed thereon. 

All the Plants and Bulbs ofifered by me are 
exceptionally strong and healthy, and many 
thoupands are annumly supplied to Hyde Park. 
The following will be sent securely packed and 
CARRIAGE for cash with order. 

BATH’S LOVELY PENNIES. 

No garden ohould be without these lovely new Peon ies The 
huge brlllisntly coloured and delicately shaded flowers pro¬ 
duce an effect which can scarcely be equalled by any other 
flower. Commencing to bloom in May, and continuing to end 
of June, they come at a time when other flowers are by 
no means plentiful. Now is the best time for planting. 

■ Carrlase Paid.—Each. 
Festlva maxima, pure white, slightly tipped 

crimson, very lar^je .2 b. Od. 

Gloire Patrlfe, pink, with lighter oentre . .. Is. ud, 

Francois Ortlsat, purplish-crimsoni very rich 

cx>lour. .!■- M. 

Ii'Bleaanto, delicate rose, very free . Is. fid. 

Bortenso, satin-rose, centre salmon and rose, very 

fine. .Is. Od. 

Catherine, pi*’ k guard petals, sulphur short petals, 

pink luftr^ cent re, very flne . .la fid. 

Knaenie Vordler, rosy-pink, blush centre .. Is. Od. 
Canarle, white, tintm sulphur, exceptionally free, 

I ne of the best . .. 2s. Od. 

LadF Leonora Bramwell, silvery-rose, very 

free, a grand grower ..2 b. Od. 

Carnea trinmphans. guard petals rosy flesh, 

centre saimon-roeo and clear yellow Is. fid. 

Dnohosse do Nemours, snow-white, large, 

rose scented.is. fid. 

Modeste, guard petals rosy-pink, oentre light terra¬ 
cotta .1»-M. 

The above 12 splendid vi^eties for 16s., 
Carriag e Paid. 

BATH« ROSES. 

The following Collections of Boses are strongly recom¬ 
mended as being good for Cutting, Garden Decoration, or 
Competition, and are rucb as will succeed in almost sny soil 
or situation where Roses can be grown. 

Set A.-12 Spltndid dwarf H.P. Roses for 78. 6d., Car 
riage Paid; extra stroog, lOs. 6d., Carriage Paid. 
Alfted Colomb, brilliant light crimson; superb. 
Baroness Rothschild, light flesh-pink; large. 
Dopny Jam*, in* tnaulitul cherry-carmine; sweetly 
perluoud. 

Heinrich Schultheis. delicate pinkish-rose; large. 
General Jacqaemino^defp.brilliantlysbaded crimson. 
Prince Camille do Rohan* velvety crimson-maroon. 
Mervoille de Lyon, bcauufid pure white; free. 

Marie Beaumann, brilliant carmine ; very large. 

Mra. John Lalng, lieautifi*! soft pink ; fragrant. 
TTlrion Brunner, chciry-crimson; large and full. 
Hiargaret Dickson, white, pale flesh centre. 

Duke of ICdinburgh. rich shaded scarlet-crimson. 

Set B,-12 Very fine Tea Boses for 12S. 6d.* Carriage 
Paid; extra stroog. 168., Carriage Paid. 

P ’on. Edith GlCTord* delicate flesh, pale rose centre. 

ranoesoa Kruger* lightly tinted copper and rose. 
Mme. Hosto yelloaish-white, deep yellow centre. 

Cochet, light pink, shaded salmon-yellow. 
Anna Olivier* flesh-rose colour; globular. 

Souvenir de Catherine Gnlllot* orange-red, tinted 
carmine ; a lovely rose. 

Marie Van Houtte. piJeBt primros^pUow. 

Souvenir d’un Ami. rose and flesh blush 
Kalserin Augusta Victoria* cream. sUghtly shaded 
lemon. 

MiMlame de Watteville, white, with salmon titt, 

E'dgHEl pink. 

Msdame Abel Chatenay* bright carmine-rose, shaded 

to salmon. 

Madame Faloot, apricot; distinct and free. 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

Carriage paid.-Each. 
Climbing Karl of Pembroke* sofo velvety- 

crimson, enlivened with bright red.Is. Od. 

Mareohal NleL the fineet golden-yellow Rose; 

best under glass.Is. fid. 

Crimson Rambler* flowers deep crimson, pro¬ 
duced in huge pyramidal trusses; very vigorous; 

a grand variety.Is. Cd. 

Glolre de DUon, light buff-yellow, shaded salmon; 

largo and double; mghly fragrant.Is Pd. 

Rove d*^« yellow; semi - double; buds like 

Hafrano; pretty foliage .. - .Is fid. 

William Allen Biobardson, deep orange 

yellow; a • banning button-bole Rose .. Is. Cd. 

The above 6 splendid Climbers for 78. 6d., 
Carriage paid. 

CARNATIONS. 

BATH’S POPULAR SET, 

12 for 6 b. Carriime Paid. 

This setconrists of 12 flne named varieties of Camatloi s 
and Picotees in various colours. They will make a splendio 
display In the border, and will also be found most valuable 
for cutting, producing an abundance of bloom on long stems. 

BULBS FOR ALL GARDENS. 

Write for nur oomplete Catalogues, post free 

R. H. BATH, Ltd., 

The Floral Farms. Wisbech. 

igina rom 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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T. TURNER, CT. SUnON, CHESHR. 


Orders of 5s. Carriag-e Paid on account of large stock I hold. All early-flowering Bulbs. Must be cleared. 
Note prices. Save 50 per cent, in buying Bulbs. Direct Importer. Small quantities 

at Wholesale Prices. Carriage Paid. 


NarolMUS Poetions Plioft-eye. eshibt. bulb) .. i o 

M Doable wblte. GardraiA-Hoirered, pure, 

exhibition bulI ts 16 

M Pe^antbos. mired (Cat. price. Is. doz.) ..16 

„ Sb^a, exhibition bulb«.10 

•• Cjmosore. exhibition bulbe.10 

„ Doable KomOB, exhibition bulba.. ..16 

M Paper-white grandlOorm, exhibt. bulbs ..16 

t. Graad Sollol d'Or Polyanthus (adv. at 

Is <lOK.) .16 

«• Daflraeoda (adr. at Is. doz.).16 

*. Batter and Essrs (adr. at Is. doz) ..16 

M ft n imaller English .. 10 

_ _ Priaceps (IrishTiaffodll) .16 

Doable Daffodils (adr. at Is. doz.).16 


DallbdilS Nonpareil.16 

M mixed Dutch, exhibition bulbs.10 

u English bulbs.0 6 

Narousos blfloros, Enidhh.0 6 

Spam^ Iris (Poor Man’s Orchid) . '..0 6 

C^OeoS, yellow, English .. ..0 -5 

,, Dutch, yellow, large .0 6 

o named sorts (adr. at 28.6d. 100) .. ..0 9 

soparato, named rarieties, 4 oolours.0 9 

Iris. English, exhibition liulbs .16 

Mrder Naroiasos. IQ sorts.IS 

Paper-white srandlflora.13 

^lohtoam. autumn Crocus .8 6 

Prlmolas aad Cinerarias, 35, is 6d..2 6 


Prince Camille de 
Rohan 

Reynolds Hole 
U. Bnuiner 


Standard Boses, is. 6d. each; 15s. dos 
Annie Wood Dupuy Jamain La Rosaier 

Abel Carridre Fiiber Holmes Md. E. Vwdier 

Boule de Neige Elise Bolle Pride of Waltham 

Raron de Maynard Gen. Jacqueminot Mrs. J. Laing 

Annie Alexiefl Helen Paul John Bright 

Biron Rothschild Jean Oberpin Prince Oamille de 

Uukuof Edinburgh H. Jamain Rohan 

Celine Foreatier John Hopper Reynolds Hole 

Duke of Teck Md. G. Luiset U. Bnuiner 

fid. each.— Niphotoa and Gloire de Dijon. 

B.P. Boms. 6d. each; 5s. doz.—Magna Charta, Ulrich 
Brupr or, Perle des Blanche, General Jacqueminot, Mrs. J. 
L»lng, Prince Arthur, Elizabeth Vigeron, Maurice Beniardin. 
C ara vjjohet, Bessie Johnston, Md. I. Perrier, Heinrich 
HcJi li ilheis, Elise Bolle, Md.Gabnel Luizet, Perle des Blanche. 
Tamer’s Ciinkson Baoibler, is. 3d. each; iSs dor 
Teas, ed. each; Ss. doz.—Marie de Orleans, Reine Marie 
Henriette, G. Nabonnand, Sour, de la Malmaison, Caroline 
Teatout, Clothilde Boumrt, Reine Emma de Law China 
Hcrmosa, A. Vibert, C. Foreatier, La France. 6, 2a. 6d. 
Moss Boses, 6, in 6 sorts, 3s. 6d.; 12, 6a, large stuff. 
UUWe Boses at la. each —Turner’s Orimron Rambler, 
li Ideal, W. A. Kicbardson, Niphetoa, Mar^obal Kiel, A. 
Vibert. Or 6 for Ss. 

ROSES, H,P. 

I^a'gc stuff, 6 for Ss. 6d.: 13,6a: our celeotion, 6,2a 6d.: 12 4a 6d. 


P. of Waltham 
(>u«en of (jueena 

B. Hole 

Blr G. WoUley 
H. Vaisae 

U. Brunner 
Md. V. Verdier 

V. Verdier 
A. Laxton 

C. of Kowbery 
P. O. dc Rohan 
1*. Netting 

r. Neyron 
M. of Down*bire 
Md .j. Laing 


Hnmtre 
Alfred Colonib 
A K. WillisTTB 
15 Jtlle de 


Kcaiiiy i>( WAltham l)i-. Aiidry 
Clio I». of Edinburgh 

Coiinf "f Oxfoid l>,ii>uy Jamain 
Chxrle.^ I.* |i bvre h rlair 
l/.T, France. Eiiennc IjCvot 

Mrs. .T. liuing EuKene Fiirxt 


U.« Vllt «« MB* VU. 

Md. O. lAiizeb D. of Edinburgh 
Mra Bosanqiiet J. Hopper 
Md. C. Wood J. 8. Mill 
M. Dixon Gloire de Lyoa- 

B. de Maynard nalae 

B. de Neige Dr. Andry 

A. Grand Count Oxford 

B. Rothschild Ch. Lawton 

B. .Johnson D. of Wellington 

C. Lefebrro H. Keller 

B. of Waltham D. of Teck 

J. Margottin Her Majesty 

E. of Dufferin E. Levet 

J. Cherpin O. de Chalwilliant 

F. Holmes O. Jacqueminot 

DWARFS. 

Captain Hayward Louitc Van HouLte 
Duke of Connaught Mnie. Vic. Verdier 
n. of Wel'ing.oii Mar. do CasUelane 
Dr. rtbwell March, of Dufferin 


Mar. do CasUelane 
March, of Dufferin 
Mar. of Downshire 
Mme. Lacbarme 
Marie Baumann 
M. of Londonderry 
Merveillo de l^yon 
Marie Finger 


l/.T. France. Eiiennc IjCvot Merveillo de Lyon 

Mrs. ,1. liUing Eugene Fiirxt Marie Finger 

Virt-tw. Fnlkestono Francois Mieliolnn Mine. (!. Luizet 
Ang (Juinoitcsciii Fisher Holmes Margaret Dickson 
Grace Darling Oloirede Margoi t’n I'aiherine Mermcl 

Luiy M Fit/.william Hoiirich Si-hniibciti Mute. Ijamb trd 
Annie Wo<)<l Hora'c Vern«t Mm. R. 8. Hharman 

AIk I Farricre .leannie Dickson Crawford 

Oiitss. of Kosefiery LaRosu. ierc Prince 0. do Rohan 

■ROOTS FOR SPRING FLOWKRIN(i.—Sale 

-tv pri<-c. Pyretbnim, single, all colours, fine stuff, 6, Is. rxl.; 
Ti, 2h. 6d. Daisies, white, 50, Is. 6d. Hollyhocks, 1^ Is. 6tl. 
(’arnationK, Btmary's seedlings, 80 por cent, guaranteed 
double, 25,1».; 50, is. 6d.; 100, 2 h. 6d. Calliopsis. large roots, 
fine yellow (lowers, Halo priee, 6, la. 6d.; 12, 2a. 6(L Double 
Sweet Rockets, C. Is. 6<1.; 12, 2 b. Gaillardias, mixed, 
6, Is.; 12, Is. Gd. Porennisl 8weet f’eas, 6, Is. Od.; 13, 2s. 6d. 
Canterbury Bolls, 25, Is. 6d.; 50, 2s. fid. Wallilowers, red, 
.'i0 , Ik. 6d.; yellow, 50, IS.64L ; mixed, 100, Is. Gd. Pansies and 
Violas, ClivedoD, pure white, 25, Is. Gd.; 50, 2s. 6d.; 100, 4s.: 
Clivedon, yellow, pure yellow, yellow with black eye, Ixirrl 
H<>a<-on»ficld, Kogluh show, t^ueen of Blacks, blotched, 
Kilver-edgcd, mahogany-coloured, all at 25, Is. Gd.; .50, 2 b. 6d,; 
ICO, -Ifl.; or mixed, including every colour, very fine. 50, la. 6d.; 
100, 2 k. 6d. Perennial Hundow ers, 3 sorts, 2t for Is. fid.; 10, 
2 b. IVI. Physalis Alkekengi, 6, Is. fid.; 12, Zs. Gi. Lily of 
Valley, 50. Is. 6d.; KXl, Zs. 6d. Digitalis (Foxglove) gloxinho- 
Uora, mixed, extra large, 16, Is. fid.; 36. 7 b. 6d.; 100. fie. Iris 
Germanica, all colours, 50. Is. fid ; 1(0. 2s. fid. Iris Kcemp- 
feri (Japanese Iris), 12, Is. fid. Named Pieonics. double, 6, 
Is. Gd.; 12, Zs. fid. Montbretias, lOO, Is. fid. Violets. 12, 
Is. 3d.; 24. Zs. All the above are better planted now than 
spring. All offerevl at Sale prices. 

OALE PRIUE OF LAURELS of following 
^ <iorts: -CaacMloa. rotohdlfoUa, VeraoUles, 
BoroardlOt 1 f' -, is.; 12, is. 9d.; 25, 3s. ; 100, .2 b. : 

2 it. to 3 ft, 6, Is. Ga.; 12, 2 b. fid.; 100, Ifis.; extra large and 
buphv. 6. 2 b. Gd.; li 4a. Gd ; lOO, 32) ; well grown, bright colours. 

PRIVET OVALIFOLIUAl, 3 ft. to 4, Sale 

-t price. 25, Is. fid ; 50. 2s. Gd.; 100, 4a. fid.; picked, very 
buBhy, 12. Is. fid.: 100, fis. Flowering Privet, leaves extra 
large. 12 Is. fid.; 100. IZs. 


ofl38 Bolbs. See Cat. 

Snowdrop*. Per 1,000. Per 100. 
Slnsle, extra large, very fine .. J 6 l 0 0 8 6 

second MM .. .. 0 17 0 SO 

Doable* extra large, very fine .. ., 1 10 0 3 6 

„ second size 110 3 8 

The Giant Snowdrop (Galanthus Elweal), the largest 
of all SnowdroM Ihe leaves are twice aa broad as (die 
common Snowdrop, and of a glauoous-green colour. The 
flowers are of pearly whiteness. Extra size flewering roots, 
|er^os.,^^^; ^ 100, 7a fid. 1st size roots, 50, la. Sd.; 100, 

Fine Colloction of Doable TnUp*. 

50, in 10 nmmSi soTtaiSL 6 d. Bee Oat 

Joanolls. 

LarffO Doable, sweet scented, bright yellow. Per doz., 
Is. 6 d.; 25, Ss 9d.; 50. 5a. 3d.; 100, lOs. 

Larne Sinnle. sweet soented. bright yellow. Per doz., 4d.; 

25, M .; SO. lOd.: 100, Is. fid.: 1,000, 128. 

CampemoUe* single, bright yellow, good for borderz. 

P^oz..4d.;^,6d.; S0.10a.; 100, lafiA: 1,000, Uz. 
Major, an Improved Oampemelle, fine late-flowering variety. 
Per doz., fid.: 25, lOd.; 50. la 6 d.; 100,2a 6 d.; l!^ SQa 
Narotsso* CoUeetlon No. 1. 

Six of the Choicest Narcissus In Ooltlxation for la 6 d., zc 
follows: Bicolor Horsfieldl. Bicolor Empresa Emperor, Golden 
Spur, Henry Irving. Sir Watkin. 12 for 2a 6 d. 

Narelasaa Collection No. 8. 

Bicolor nandis, Bzrri conspicuus. Jonquil double, Orange 
Pheeniz, Trumpet major, Telemoniiis plenua (Van Sion). 6 , 
la; IsTla 9d.: 24. 3a: 48 for 5a fid. 

Direct from Bulb Farma 
Nardasns, all exhibition size. 

Double Jonquils, 12, Is. Sd.; 1(X), 89 . Horsfieldl, 6 , la; 
12. la 9d.: 100, 12a Bolbooodium, 12. Ss. fid. Emperor, 6 . 
la fid.; 13, b. 9(L; 100, 18s. Trumpet major, 12, 9d.; 25, 
la 3d.: 100.4s. Empress. 6 , Is fid.; 12. 2 b Sd.; 100, 18 b. Dean 
Herbert, 6 , la ; 12. la 9d.; 100, 12 h. Golden Bpnr. 6 . Is. fid.; 
12, 2 s. 9d.; 100, 15s. H. Irving, 6 , la. fid.: 12, Ss. Vd.; 100,15a 
Maximus, fi, la ; 12, Is. 9d.; lUO, 18 b. All for pots or outside. 
NarolSSUS, all exhibition buHis. 

Phea-eye, 25. 1b. ; 50. la fid.; 100, 2s. fid.; I.OKk 178. fid. 
Oampemelle rugulosa, lar^e Camperaelle, 25, Is.; 50, Is. 9d.; 
100. 3«. Orange Phoenix (Eggs and Bacon), 25, la fid.; 5U, 
2a fid.; 100, 4 b. fid. Ajax princeps, 25, Is. M ; 50, Ss. 3d.; 
100, 4s. Garden!a-flowerod double white, 25. Is. 3d.: 50, 2a ; 
100. 3 b. fid. Double Inoomparabilis (Butter and Eggs), 12, 8 d.; 
25, la 3d.; 50, Sa 3d.; 100, 4 b. Lilium excelsum. Is. each. 
250.000 Slnarle and Doable ToUps. 

Single IHilipe, 50 sorts, Single Tulips, 50, in aorta. Is. 9d.; 
too. 3s. Mixed. 50. la 3d.; lOO, 2a; Lm ITs. fid. Cottage 
Maid, Yellow Prince, chrysolora, 25, la Gd.: 100, 5 b. Red. 
white, yellow, violrt, or striped, 50, la 9d.; 100, 3i. Double, 
50, in 10 sorts, 2a fid. Red. white, yellow, riulet, or strimd, 
85, Is.; 50, Is. 9d.: 100, Ss., or mixed. Touraeaol, Rex 
Riibronim, S>, la Gd.; 100, 5a Yellow Roeo, 25, Is.; 50, 
Is 9d.; 100. Ss. fid. 

Lararo Indla-rnbbor-plants. 12 to 18 inebea. 7 to 8 
Ieav*a l9- '• 6s- doz. Priiiiiilas, 25, la fid. Oinerariaa K, 
la. fid.. Ben ary‘s strain. 

All Carrlase Paid. 
POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 

Mjr CoUeotlon of the best nowerins Bnlb* 
Imported. 48.6 sort** la. 9d7^ 
Hyacinths —Heleoted large roots in the following distinct 
sbadcB of colour ; — 

Crimson. Rose, Pure White, Creamy White, Light Bloa 
Dark Blue, and Yellow. 

Each colour separately, per 100, lls Gd. Named Bedding, 
per 100, 178.; mixed, fia. 

Crooua-Blue, White, and Htriped, l^rge imported bulbe,- 
per 1.000. 7b. fid. Yellow, per 1.0u0, IQa 


AHInm neapolitannm. 

50 

ad 

100 
z. d. 

LOOO 
a d 

My ^oe for these flowering bulbs 
Exhibition bulbs, finest obtainable . 

1 0 

1 9 

16 0 

1 6 

9 6 

25 0 

Freesin reftraotn alba. 

SO 
a d 

“Too 

ad. 

1.000 
a d 

My price for these flowering bulbfi 

1 8 

1 s 

20 0 

Exhibition bulbe, largest there ta 

3 0 

S 6 

31 0 

Snowflakes. 

SO 

z. d. 

100 
a d. 

1.000 
a d. 

Exhibition size . 

1 0 

1 6 

10 0 

Chionodoxa. 

60 

100 

1.000 

Only large size imported. 
Chionodoxa Bardensis. 

ad. 

ad 

a d. 

1 3 

3 A 

81 0 

Chionodoxa gigantea , 

1 6 

3 3 

30 0 

MSMO Giant Snowdrop (Galnnthns Xtwesi). 

Ibe Giant Snowdrop has larger 
flower than ordinary. 

Size Na 1, nioe flowering bulbe 

SO 

100 

1.000 

ad. 

ad. 

ad. 

. 1 0 

1 9 

13 3 

Size No. 3.1st size, large bulbs.. 

. 1 6 

8 9 

80 0 

Size No. 3, exhibition bulbe 

. 2 0 

3 6 

32 0 


LILIUM HARRIS!. 

6 12 

toGinohes... 1/3 2h 1 


Sizofl (1) 5 to 6 inohes... 
Sizes (2) 5 to 7 n ... 

Sizes (3) 6 to 8 „ ... 

Sizes (4) 8 to 10 ,, .. 


50 100 

10/- 17/6 


1/6 2/9 12/- 26/- 
2/- 3/6 U/- 25/- 
3/6 8/- 24/- 46/- 


Tnllp*, Karly Flowerliur. lou. sa 

Blnsle* Artns, scarlet, large flower, ex- s. d. s. d 

cellent, 8 In.2 6 1 9 

Chrysolora. deep golden-yellow, 

fine flower, 8 ia. 5 0 2 9 

M Colour Cardinal. crimBoa-oonr- 

let, very effective, 8 In. 5 0 3 9 

„ Cottaae Maid* white, diaded 

bright rose .. .. ..79 40 

„ Crimen KIhb, bright crlmaon. 

good form, 8 in. . ..86 16 

*, Due Van ThoL Scarlet, moat 

brilliant colour, 5 in. ..2 6 16 

M Ctolden Prinoe, bright ydiow, 

Bweet scented .60 36 

*• Keizer Kroon, bright scarlet, 
edged yellow, immense flower, 

lOTn. . 3 6 2 0 

Lilinm Collection.— 2Lilium Herrlsi (BermudaLlliea). 
very scarce, 2 Lilium Uninum (true Tiger). 2 Lilium longi- 
florum (Hanly HarriBi), 2 Colls Little Getn (the BmaU-flower- 
ingLilyof Nile), 2 Martagon (Yellow Turk’s-cap), 2 Chinese 
Sacred LilicH. Lot, 2 b. fid. 

Tiser Lilies* true, 12,28. fid.; Excelsum LiUeo, Is. each. 


^VfT'Tvr A <’O AOir TO n......... c... ijluninviOlieoMon.—zijuium txarnsnBermuoakiuei). .ss-oa. uavenuwr, o, i.:, iSB.Du. inuja lktooi. is. ib.dc] 

T)bUl/ilA liKAL<lLl&, White flOWers lor very scarce, 2 Lilium Ugrinum (true Tiger), 2 Lilium longi- Retlnoapora, 12, Is. 6d. Cupretsus Lawsoniann, 1 to 11 ft., f 
-L lorcing, Sate price for 4) poU, 12. Is. 6d ; 100, lOs.; nice florum (Ha^ HarriBi), 2 Colls Little Getn (the BmaU-flower- Is. fid.; 12, ts. fid. Japanesv Honeysuckle. 3 to 4 ft., 6, is. fid. 
budby plants, well set with bud, 6, le. fid.: 12, 2 b. fid.: 100,16s. ing Lily of Nile), 2 Martagon (Yellow Turk’s-cap), 2 Chinese 12,2s. fid. JesBomine, yellow, 3 ft., 6, Is. fid.; I'i, 28. Gd. Whit 
Plants for large pots or tuba, 2, Is. fid. All these will flower Sacred LilicH. Lot, 2 b. fid. Jeusamine, 6, Is. fid.; 12, 2 b. fid. Or 2 Honeysuckles, 2 Jesat 

well. We have 20,000 pots now for early flowering. Tiffor LiliOS* true, 12,28. fid. ; Excelsum LiUeo, la. each. I mine, white, 2 yellow, for Is. fid. 12 Shrubs for boxes, 28. 

All Goods offered at Sale Prices are sutject to being sold, as I mean to clear all remaining stocks at once* 


A few extra large bulbs for exhibition at 
2/8 each; 5,16/-. 

LONGIFLORUM. — Bermuda grown, 

nice flowering bulbs, 8, 1/6 > 2/6 » 

16/- ; 100> 17/6 ; emaller, 5,1/-; 100, 8/-, 
■KTAMED HYACINTHS for pots. to. 9d. doz., 

T” 12 varieties. Tiger Lilies, fi. Is. fid ; 12, Zs fid. Double 
Lilium candidum, a 2 b fid. Lilium longifloram, 5 to 7 inch, 
6, la.: 12, Is. fid.; 6 to 8 inch, 6, Is. fid.; 12, 3z fid.: exhibition 
bulbs, 3, If. fid.; 6.2a fid. Chinese Sacred LiUeo, Sale prire, 
6. la fid.; R 7 b. fid. Harrisi, 6, Is ; 12. la fid ; 100, 10a; 
fito8,fi. Is. 3d.; 12.2 b.; lOG. 15 b.; 7to9.3, laSd.; 6, 2s. 3d.; 
50,128,; 8 to 10. 2, Is 3d.: 6, 3a Sd.; 12. fo.; a few 12 to 16, 
for showing, Zs. each. Gladiolus Brenchlayensis, scarlet, 12, 

la. 3d.; 24, 2 b. 3d.; 100. Ss. GladioliM, French Hybrid, ali 
ouloura 12, la Cd.; 21, 2s. fid.; 100, 8s.; soarltl, 2nd size. 2>, 

lb. Gd.; f 0, 2s. fid.; 1(X), 4s. AH at Hole prices. 

DALE PRICE OF NAMED IRIS.—These are 

^ sold from 2a fid. to 5a 100. The Poor Man’s Ortdiid. 
My price for any of following colours; Yellow, white, bronre, 
blue, striped, sweet-scented; also following names: Lady 
Filzherbert, Olarisae, Chrysolora, Deiianoe, Belle Jouvanoe, 
Blanche Superbe, La Obarmantc. Frederick d'Or, Blanrhi- 
fleur, Gon. Wynham, Helena, La Favourite, Vesuvius. My 
Sale [<riue for these, 50, Is.; 100, Is. fid.; 1.000, 12a 

DALE PRICE.—Hyacinthuspluraosus, 25, Is.; 

50. la fid ; 101, 2s. fid. < ixalis, mixed, 5a Is.: ICO. la fid ; 
1,000, 12 b. Bluebells, Iris, Bnowdroos, Yellow Crocus, Nar- 
cisBUB biflorus, Daffodil Butter and Eggs, Banunr-ultis, Prin- 
oepa (Irish Daffodil), Jonquils IxiaB, Galanthus ElweaJ. Sale 
price of any of tbeBe. 9d. 100; 7s. fid. 1,000. 

Sinflflo Anemones, r> guris, 50, la fid.; 100, la fid; 

K ixed, .">0, Is. 3d.; lOj, 2 h. Doublo Anemones, 24, in 8 sorts, 

. 3d. Ixias, named, .GO, in 10 sorts, is. fid 
Lilinm excelsum* Is. each. 

Asnlen Indliut anil mollis.— indica, foil of bud. 
Is. 3d each; I3 b. doz, all leading aorta named. Azalea 
moUia fid each; 6 for 3a 9d ; 15, :>s , foil of bud. 
Hydransea panlonlata, fi for 2 b, 6d.; 12,5a 
Besonia tubers* 4 colours, separate. 13. la ; 100,10a ; 
Sale price, mixed, all colours, 20,2s. Gd.; 100, fis., large tnbera 
Crown Imperials* fi. la. Sd; 12,3a 
Mixed Beddlns Hyacinths, ail colours, mixed, pote 
or borders. 13. Is ; 25, Is. 9cL ; 50, 3e. Sd.; 100. 6a Bale price. 
Gladiolus The Bride, KW. la. 3d.; 1,000, Ida 
Roman Hya c inths, Italian, white, roee, blua all at 
Is. doz. 

PUONY'MUS, green* nice stnff, 6, Is. 8d. ; 
-Li 11, 2a fid Golden Buonymus, 6, Is.fid.; 12,2 b fid. Box, 
small, green or variegated. Is. fid. doz. Lauruatinus large Ic^, 
6, la fid.; 12, 28. fid Southernwood (Old Man), 6, Is. id.; 12, 
2). fid. Lavender, fi. Is. fid.; 12, ‘is. Gd. Thuja Lobbi, 12. la fid. 
Retlnoapora, 12, Is. fid. Cupretsus Lawsoniana, 1 to 11 ft., 6, 
la fid ; 13. 8 b. fid. Japanesv Honeysuckle. 3 to 4 ft., fi, is. fid ; 
12. Zs. fid. JesBamine, yeUow, 3 ft., 6, la. fid.; l‘i, Zs. Gd. White 
Jeusamine, 6, Is. fid; 13, 2 b. fid. Or 2 Honeysuckles, 2 Jessa¬ 
mine, white, 2 yellow, for Is. fid. 12 Hhrubs for boxes, 2a fid 
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GARDEJ^IJ^G ILLUSTKiTED. 


V 


ROSES. 


THE HORTICULTURAL COMPANY’S 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


NONE FINER IN THE KINGDOM. Buy your Roses ftrom the 
the North and ensure success. Rp«e« with us form a ni.-uw of abnuu rooia, 
and will rire bettor results than those grown in milder localities. 

N.B -O^ pUnts hare not been weakened by proTious pro<lucUon of blooms for exhibition. 

•'LiEICJH Oct 26, 1899.—I received the Rosse all right. I ani much Bun»rised [he 
enormous size and quality. I sent the order as a trial (having had poor stufl from other 
places), but you may be assured of future orders. 

H P ROSES_^ *** 

, AUCI V TEA DflCCC Succeed in the open with slight winter earthing up. 

UlYtLY TtA nUwtw Choicest vaiictief, Is. each; IOj. per doz. 

UWnDin TEA DflCCC Grand new clars, of delicate colours, rich perfume, and 
nYunlD 11A nUwtw most continuous flowering; will become most popular. 
Is, each; Os. per doz. 

SUPERB CLIMBING ROSES— perdoz. 
QUICK GROWING CLIMBING ROSES— 

MOSS ROSES -All extra strong, 9d. each; 7 b. 6d. per dox. 

POLYAMTHA ROSES —clusters of W to lOO flowers. Is. each; lOs. per doz. 

CLIMBING POLYANTHA R0SES-l?S«'Smwl!r6fo?ra.SM 

JAPANESE ROSES _omamenUl. Is. each ; lOs. per doz. 

PENZANCE SWEET BRIERS— 

NOTE.-6 Aupplied at dozen rate. 

are sent oar. paid# cash with order. 

*' PONTEFRACT, Oct. 84, 99.—Plants arrived in splendid order; am well pleased with 
your selection. Please send the following R'9se8. 

1 ^ DY C LI IVI BERS—callage paid. 


blue. 


venr free, 6d. CloinatiS coooin’oa. scarlet. 8d.; do. Flammula, . . 

rtrs* ifl • Hn vcllow 4d doz.« 3b. i do. MoDt4inB| whit6« 4d.* dos.i is.« do, 

v??'Vlf^’Travld]^r^^W white. 4d , doB., 38.; do. Vitioella. reddish, 4d.g doz., Sa. 
Coloo^tI™m^irophyniV^i^^^^ lierries. 4d.; da Simonsi, scarlet berries. 4(1. Kscallo^a 
uiai-ranlha, retl trumpet flowers. Is. to Is Gd. Euonymus Ricans variegatus, climlw, 
hk" Ivy 4d. Forsythia Fortunei. yellow, very early. 4d ; do. viridlssiaa. very fine 4d. 
Honoysnokles : Rrachypoda, yellow, 4d.; do. whlr^'^id 

do "lava, yellow tiumpet.4d.; do. gigantea, yellow, 
punicea, scarlet trumpet, 4d. ; da reticulata 'rot, 

perdorens, 4d.; do. sempervirens, scarlet and yellow, 4d.. da Bernina, late r^. 4d. 
Hod Plants, rapid climbers, 4d., do*.. Rs. Jasmines, fellow, 6d^ doi^. 58., do. whit^ 
6(1 do7 58.: Pynis ianonicus, Japanese Quince, rod, Bd.; do., white, 8d. Vin« 7®'^!®* 
ga'^’a, major or minor, e.veh, 4d,, doz., Ss. Wistaria ^®L ^2]!* ^i' 

fvies, stiong, ojien-ground plants, algieriensis, Bd., dot,, 48. 8d., Irish, 4d., doz., 28. 9d., 
niaculata major, Gd., dox, 4 b. 6d.; Rwgnonana, 6d., doz., 48. bd. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS, ETC.- 

Orders value 5s. oarriage paid. Arbutus Unedo, Stimwberry T^o, 
micro^ylla, bears orange berries, Gd. ; Calycanthus 

Berberis Darwinii, dulcis, and stenophyUa, each Gd ,^r dot 48. W. . Oairopt^B 
niastacanthus. Blue Spirraa, a grand new variety, Gd.; (>tisuH^baB, W^ Bro^, ^ 
do. sooparium, Yellow Broom, 4d.; do. Andreana. New Bronze Br<^i,^ ^ 

doz. Gs.; DeuUla crenatafl.-pL, double white, very frw, Gd., dw 4$. M., I^utria 
lismoinei, new, forms complete mass of pure white flowers, Eldera, golMn-leavM, 
silver or golden variegated, fine for town gardens, ewh 4d. to Gd.; 

Uum, Pampas Grass, Gd.; Hydrangea japonic^ blue, 4d. to Is.; do. J^rie^^ 
white, 6d.: do. Otaksa, flesh. 6d : do. ^os. Hogg, pure white, Gd , Hydranna 
panlculata grandiflora, white, Gd.. 9d.. and Is. Gd.; Hyi»rioum Moterianiim. golden 
flow. rs 3 inches across, Gd.; do. calyclniim. Rose of Bharon, ^®i„ 

iaponica, orange-yellow, 6d.; do. fl. pl., double, n55' 

highly fragrant, 4d, 3s. doz. ; Leycesterla formosa. bears purple b®."*®*- 
white or purple, each 4d.. doz. 3.s.; TuUp Tree, flowers orange yel^w, 9d., Phil^ 
delphuB coronariuB. Mock Orange, white, scented, 4d. to Gd.; 

leaved Plum, Is.; Rhus Cotinus, Smoke Plant, pal© purple, 4d.: Ribes, Flowt^g 
Currants, red. white, and yellow, Gd., doz. 4a Gd ; Rosemary, purple, .''•»Br»nt, ^d , 
doz . 36.; Maidenhair Tree, 6(L ; Spirma Antony Waterer, grand new 
do. Bunialda, pink, very fine, 4a., dot Ss.; do. O^OM white, ^d. . do. 

Douglasii, rose. 4d.. doz. Ss.; do. onulifolia anre^ 8?“®"-*®*’'®^. ®W 

Briort highly fragrant foliage, 4d., dot 3s. 6d.: Guelder Rose, Snowball Tree, 4a., 
Wcigela Candida, white, do. rosea, roets, each Gd. 

NEW EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY, 10,000- 

Grand new variety, giving three crops annually, fruited with us te 1st ^ 

Special low price. Strong, well-rooted runners. Is. 9d. per dot; Kki. Gd. per 100, car. palO. 


BULBS. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO CLEAR. 

Bulbs value 5s. and upwards car. paid. 


do, Silecwl Rainbow niixturo, 7d. dot; Ss. 100. Croex^ blue, white, or stelp^. 
Is 2d. per 100; do., yellow. Is. 3(1. per lOO. Polyanthus Narclseus, very extriL It. 
Narcissus Van Sion, giant bullw, 9d. doz.; 5s. 100; do., ordinal size, 48. 100, 
lo. biflonis. extra, 8t Gd. per 100 ; ordinary. 28. 100; ^V(SI“’h ‘ 

rnatus, extra. 3 b. 100; ordinary. 2^. Gd.; P(»ticus fl.-pl., IW, 

•rinoons maximuB. 8d doz.; IncomparabUis HteUa, Jte, 3d. _per 100 . Achilles, Is. dot, 


Hvacintbs. 12 in U named vars., Ss. Tulips, choice single mixed, 8d. doz.; 28- 
“™ " “--Vl Rainbow mixture, 7d. dot; Ss. 100. Crocus, blue, whit^ or Btrl5ed, 
^00 ; do., yellow. Is. 3(1. per lOO. Polyanthu 

Narcissus 
do. biflor 

Princeps maxiinuB, 8d doz. ; incomparable Stella, ^ ^ M do* ■ 

6s. 6d. 100; Incomparabilis Leodsi, Is. doz.; Orange Phrenix, Is dot. Cynoimre.^ dw.. 
28. Gd. 100; Sir Watkin, 28. dot; Ard Righ, Ss- dot; Golden .fj-.^ot. 

Hy. Irving. 28. Gd. dot; Maximus, 28. dot; Rumlobus, Is. doz.; Barn Goldeii Mary, 
It doz.; John Bain, Is. dot; Duchess of Br^nt. 7d. dot ; Wm. Wilkt <*«. 
y'^ln.sij very choicest mixed. Is. 4d. per 100. Oxalic finest mixed. It Gd. per 100. 
Montbretias* very choice mixed, 7d. doz. ; 4t per 100 
The following are packed free for cash with order, carriage forward. They are exception¬ 
ally fine plants, and worth double the price— 

^2 ALEA I NDIC a—^ ^**® ®*®** • 

AZALEA MOLLIS _Will form a complete mass of bloom. Is to It Gd. each. 

CAMELLIAS —Chftioest varieties, 2t Gd. each. 

" EAST FINCHLEY, Oct. 19, ’99. Goods to band safely and satisfactory. Will send 


_ ^ you all my orders in future.” 

gw For names of Boses, Sbrnbs, Climbers, etc., see our advert, in last week’s Issue of this paper. 

CATALOGUES (free) include also Special Offer of the finest Hardy Perennials for present plantingr. 

|^JQ-|-£^_D0 not omit to state nearest railway station, as many of our goods are too large for Parcel Post. 

Carriatje Paul «-s slated, when orders are accompimied hy remittance. 

THE HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, Wholesale Bulb Importers & Growers, 


The Noted Rose, Dahlia, 
and Hardy Plant Specialists, 


»—and Yorkshire Bank. Manohester. 


LEVEHSHULME, 


near MANCHESTER. 


NURSERIES: Cheadle-Huhne, Cheshire. 




Speciality. 


A oiAffiiflcent Stock of all kinds. A fine opportunity to 
obtain choice Ferns at very little exiiense. 

SPECIAL AUTUMN LIST 

of feveral hundred varieties of Stove, Greenhouw, and Hardy 
Ferns, at exceptionally low prices, free on application. Also 
Catalogue of 1,400 varieties, with descriptions. 

’’Ferns and Fern Culture.’*—The best book on 
this sulijoct, 50 Illustrations, cloth. Is. 3d., poet free. 

Illustrated Catalogue (No. 24), 170 illustrations, 2s., post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

Fern Nurseries, Sale, near Manchester. 

ROSES. ROSES. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 

12 acres of Roses. 10J,000 grand plants to select from. 40 
(hoice Dwarf PerpotualB for 21s. 2<1 choice Standards and 
1 lalf-.Standards for 238. Purebaser s selection, 50 Dwarf, un¬ 
named. 158. Gd. The following are my selection: 12 choice 
'I’eas and Noisettes, 9 h. ; 12 choice Climbing, 78.; 12 wst 
Hybrid Peroetualv, dwarfs, 6 b. 6d.; 6 Gloire de Dijoiis, 48. M.; 
1. t>cautilul Fairy Roses, 48. Gd.; 6 choice Moss Rows, to. Gd.; 
(i old-faahioned Roses, to. Gd.; 6 crimson Monthly Ro»«», 
3 b. 6d.; 6 pink Monthly Roses, 2s. Gd.; 6 qui(jk-growing 
I limbing Roses, to. 6d. ; 12 Sweet Briers, 31 l All for cash 
with order. ThousandB of TestiraonlalB. Catalogues free. 

JAMES WALTERS, Ro«e Grower. EXETER. 


Come and {See 

H. CANNELL & SONS’ 

Wonderful Collection. Certainly the 
Largest and Finest in England. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


p081fi8 ! ROSE811—Hy brid Perpetuals, good, 

Xv healthy plants, true to name, Ss. per doz.; 3.58. per 1(10. 
Teas, to. per doz. Climbing Teas, &c., IDs. per doz. Cash. 
O^ogues free.—HENRY NORTON, Rose Grower, Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 


Digitized b 


v Go gle 


M l DAVMC /H. ENGLISH & CO. S\ 
■ III rnlllC V ADVERTISEMENTS. / 

Weston Nurseries, Clevedon. 

'y specislity, all grand plants, especially Teas 
None better to be got, no matter what price 


BOSES. M; 

and NoisetteK. 
paid. 

Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Cs. per do/., erge. paid. 

A Sn.KfTToN. 

Gonl. Jac(|uemiDot. scarlet 
M. do Lyon, pure white 
Xavier Olibo, crimson. 

La Franc«, satiny rose 
A. Carriere, maroon 
E. of Pembroxe, crimson 
Mrs. J. Laing, pink, lino 
P. C. de Rohan, dark maroon 
.7. Hopper, bright rose. 

>Souv. do la Malmaison 

Captn. Ohristy, flesh 

D. of Connaught, velvty crim. 


Teas and Noiseltes. 

8h. i)or doz., erge. iieid. 

A SKi.KcrrioN, 

M. Cochet, carmine 

II. Inconstante, terra-cotta 

V. i'olkesione, creamy-pink 
Anna Ollivier, fl(5Bh and buff 
Dovonlcnsis, creamy-white 
Gioire de Dijon, biitf 

M. Faloot, nankeen 
F. Krugor, copper yellow 
Isabella Sprunt, yellow 
M. Nlcl, yellow, grand 

W. A. Richardson, orange 
Mad. Lambard, rose 


Extra largo plants, Teas and Noisettes (names as above), 
for immediate effect, 12.s. doz., carriage paid. Magnilicont 
stuff. 

Extraordinary large Climbing Roses, numerous shoots. 
Bou(|uet d Or, Reve d'Or, Climliing Devoniensls, W. A. 
Richardson, IL M. Henriei,te, Lamaniue, M. Niel, Mad. 
B^raid, Perlo den Jardias, etc.. Is. Gd. each ; C for 76.; 
Ito. do/.; carriage pivid. 

CARNATIONS. Extra strong, well - rooted plants; 
Germatia, a gem among yellow seifs; Old ('rinison Clove; 
DucheBB of Fife, bright pink ; Sir W. Scott, yellow ground ; 
Raby Castle, salmon-pink; Uriah Pike, rich clear crimson; 
Alice Ayres, white, marked crimson ; 8ouv. de la Malmaison, 
blush ; Oloiie de Nancy, white. 12 for 5 b. 

All orders 2 b. Gd. carriaga paid for cash with order. Lists 
free. 


HOLLIES! HOLLIES!! 

Thousands of well-rooted, Rood plants 
to offer cheap. 

Two years transplanted, and three years bedded plante, 28.; 

stouter, to. per dozen ; 129., 15s., and 2t)8. per ItO. 
Carriage paid to any part of the United Kingdom on orders 
of lOs. and upwards. 

TOWNSEND BROS., 

THE NUR8ERIE8, BL OXHA M, OXON. 
pObE TREES.—Dwarfs, from 58.; Standards, 

Xv from IO0. per dozen. All Btrong, healthy plants. Price 
List of over 100 best varieties, with hints on cultivation and 
testimonials, free.-FRANK HARNETT, Rose Grower, 
Bearsted, Maidstone. 


For NOVEMBER. For 

One Month Only. 

TTAVING to give up some portion of my nur- 
XX Bery ground, must sell followiog fine strong plants im- 
r ' diatelv to save remeving: 20 Aquilegias, all colours, Is. 
MJ Brompton Stocks. Is. 3J Canterbury Bells, enormous 
plants, la. 3d. 12 OamatioDS, grand assortment, to.; 15 un¬ 
named Double Carnations, Is.; 20 Double Carnation Mar¬ 
garita, l8. 50 CompacU Double Pink for edging. Is. 6 large 
clumps Christmas Roses, Is. 6d. 100 Daisies, mixe^ red and 
white. Is. Gd. 25 Dianthus chlnensls, double, Is. 3d. 12 Del¬ 
phiniums, splendid hybrids. Is. 3d. 60 Forget-me-nots, true 
sort. Is. 12 GaillarSas grandiflora, perennial. Is. Gd. 12 
(leums, Don Wo Scarlet, flower all summer. Is. 12 Hollyhocks, 
enormous plants. Is. Gd. 12 Everlasting Peas, white and 
scarlet. Is. 15 Mrs. Binkins Pinks, la; 12 Her Majestys Pinka 
Is. 60 Pansies, grand stuff, la 3d. 25 Sweet Williams, fine 
planU, la 12 Ifouble Sweet Willlama Is. 12 Sunflowen, 
perennial. Miss Mellish, 1 r. 103 Strawberry-plants Royal 

Sovereign (not runners), to. Wallflowera grand stuff of any 
of the following, Biood-red, Black Dresden, YeUow. T. 
Thumb, New Purple, Eastern Queen, separate or mixed, 50. 
la; 100, Is. Gd; finest Double German Wallflowera 36, la 
100 Cabbage Plants, grand sorts, 9d. 100 liCttuce, Cos or 
Cabbage, 9d. Dwarf Roses to name, fine siuff. .5s. Gd. doz ; 
Turner H Crimson Rambler Rose, Gd. and Is.; Pink Ramblers 
Is. each; Yellow Ramblora I*- each; White Ramblers, la 
each; Standard Roses, fine heads. Is. 6d. each; Climbing 
Roses, assorted, Gd. each. Gooselierry Trees, named sorts, 
48. Gd. doz. Currants, 2 b. Gd. doz. Sweet Brier Tre^ 2d. 
each. White Lilac Trees. 4(L each. Maiden Hair Fern Trees, 
4d. each Ampelopeis Veltchl. 4d. each; Arapelopsts, not 
self-climbing, large-leaved, 3d. each. Clematis, sweet-srented, 
3d each ; Clematis, dark blue, 3d. each. Lavender Trees. 2d. 
each. Honeyauckle Trumpet, 4d each. Rose Polyanthus, 
3d each. Wistaria sinensis, 6d. each. Deutzlas, bushy plants, 
3d. each. Azalea Mollis, 4d. ea*. Hydrangeas, 3d. each. 
Ivy, Irish, 2d. ea3h. Pynis japonica, scarlet flower, 6d. each. 
Magnolia grandiflora, 6d, each. Few Greenhouse Plants: 
Cinerarias, enormous plante, 12, Is. 12 Gloxinias, grand stufl, 
2 b Gd. Primulas, 12, Is. Smilax, 8 strong Wants, Is. Thous¬ 
ands of all kinds of Bulbs at unheard-of prices. All pur¬ 
chasers of any of the above will have a Catalome of all other 
Plants and Bulbs very cheap. Carriage paid on all orders 
from 5s. Any lota altered to suit purchasers. 

C. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., West HaddoD, RUGBY. 

PERN8!—Trade.—Ust free. In Pots, 30 aorta, 

X 12b. 1(X) ; 48 8,10 best selling, 69. doz. ; seedlings. 5s. 100 ; 
Cyperus, Araliss, Solanums, IS'*, 6s. do/.; Marguerite, 
Cnrysanthemums, 8<jlanumv, Erica gracilis, Oenistes, m s, 8s. 
doz.; Asparagus, Fi(.n«, Palms, Dracienas, Crotons, Ericas, 
Bouvardias, Cyclamen, 48 s, 12 b. doz.; A. cuneatum, 48’8, 
value in fronds, f s. and 8 b. doz.; for potting on, buj^, 16i|. 
and 20^ 100. Write for retail Cataloirae. Cash.—J. SMITH, 
London Fern Nurserie, Loughboro' Junction, London, S.W. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FOR 


BU SH FRUI TS. 

Very large stocks of 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

CURRANTS, 

RASPBERRIES, 
THE NEW LOGAN BERRY, 
STRAWBERRY RASPBERRY, 

fto.. &c. 

JLLUi^TRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


LAXTON BROS., 


THE NEW STRAWBERRY MANUAL, 

Post Free, 1/2. 

“ Finest Apple on Bapth.” 

Do yon want the Finest Marketing: and 
CoUnary Apple in Cultivation? 

TRY MERRYWEATHEB, 

And write for his *' Remurki on ProflUble Fmit Orowing,' 
oontalnlog aooount of the ” Finest Apple on Earth," 

“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING,” 

Whloh hM RItaIs. bat no KqiiAlJA Berne prtos m 
I nferior kinds bearing no oomparlaon for weight of fmlt or 
quality. 

SHRUBS, 

SEEDS, 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
ROSES, AND FRUIT TREES. 


COLLECTION "O." 

The 95 Best Ga'den Rnees, in dwarf plants, for contioiiom 
bloomliw. carriage and package free, for 14*6 for cath wUh 
order. With Acme Labels, 17 
Baroneea Rothschild, B.r. 

Bardon Job, h.t. 

Boule de Neige, B.P. 

Char Lefebrre, H.F, 

Crimson Rambler 
Dr. Andn, h.p. 

Duke of Edinburg H.F. 

Dupuy Jamain, B.P. 

General Jacqueminot, H.P. 

Glolre Lyonnaise, H.x. 

Gloire de Dijon, T. 

John Hopper, h.p. 

La France, h.t. 


Marie Van Bontte, T. 
Madame Lam bard. T. 
Madame Hoste, T. 

Marie Beaumann, H.P. 

Mrs. 8. OrawfcNrd, H.P. 

Mrs. Psul, B. 

Mrs. J. Laing, H.P. 

E*rlnoe Oamllle dt Rohan. 
H.P. 

Ulrich Brunner, H.P. 
Vlolette Bouyer. n.p. 
ViscounteM Folkeetone, H.T 
W. A. Richardson. N. 

Bend for Llsta, which also contain mnoh ralnable Informa¬ 
tion. All post free on application to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The NurserleH, 


DWARF ROSES 

VERY FINE, STRONG PLANTS. 

12 Choice named H.P. Roees ... 5/- doz. 

12 ,, ,, Tea Roses. 6/- ,, 

12 ,, ,, H.T. & H.C. Roses 6/- „ 

12 ,, ,, Garden Rosea ... 6/- ,, 

12 „ ,, Climbing Roses ... 0/- ,, 

12 „ ,, Single RoP(s ... 6/- ,, 

12 ,, ,, of all secii'jns ... 6/- ,, 

Awarded Firtt Prize for 36 varieties at the 
National Rose Socieiv’s Provincial Show (8 
competitors). The 36 fac-eimile varieties, pack¬ 
age and c. paid, for £\ Catalogue free. 

A. A. WALTERS, BATH. 
“OH! WHAT A SURPRISE!!!” 

“ PUCHSIAS AS LARGE AS A TEACUP.” 

L Blooms 101 inches In diameter and 7 Inches long. 
See notice under Floral Wonders," in Amateur Gardening, 
June 3rd. Nice planu, blue, white, and yellow, the 3 for 2a. 
(The latter la not so large.) 

THE CARTWHEEL FLOWER!!! 

H ERACLEUM gig ANTEUM.—White 

flowers, 3 to 4 feet across, grand foliage, 12 feet hi^. 
Plant in the open now for next oummer. Strong bulbs, Is.od. 
each; 3 for 28. 6d. 5s. All free. 

1.8. SUFFOLK. 


r.. L COOPY. F. 

Digitize::: by 


1 iree. ■■ 


J. DERRICK’S 

ROSES CW") 

The following are all strongr, hoalthj tree*. 

Correct!If na/ned. SeUitfeietiofi guaranteed or ea$h relumed. 

!5 Grand H.P. Bush Roses.—Mrs. John Tjaing, I.<a Prance, 
Prince O de Rohan, Margatet Dickson, Louis van Uoutie, 
Dukeof Teck,Mme.G. Luizet, Duke of Edinburgh. Marquise 
de Oastellane, Mane Baumann, Henateur Vaiase. Star of 
Waltbam, Bessie Johnson. B Rothschild. Harriron Weir, 
Hoi ace Vernet, Queen of (^leens. Perfection des Blanches, 
Duchess of B(riford, Xavier OUbo, Duke of Connaught, 
Fisher Holmes, Merveille de Lyon, Earl of Duffenn, Abel 
Oarriere. Any 6 for 3s. 3d.: 12 for fs.; 25 for 10s 6d 
U Beautiful Tea Roses.—Ernest Metz, Rnbens. Perle dee 
Jardins. Souv. de Paul Neron, O. Mennet, Oeline Forestier, 
Isabella Hprunt, Mme. Lambard, B. de I'Europe, L Ideal, 
Sour, d Ellse, nombre. Any 6 for 48.: 12 for 7s. 

15 Superb Climbing Roses, 4 to 7 It. high —Marshal Niel, 
Crimson Rambler. Devonlensis, LTdeal, Mme Bersrd, 
Chesbunt Hybrid, R«.ine Marie Honriette, Rd*ed'Or. W, A. 
Rich'irdBon, Niphotoe. Mme. Alfred Oarriere, Bouquet 
d'Or, U oire de Dijon, Lamarque, Hour, de Mme Lambard. 
Ant 5 for 6e.; 12 for 10s, 

6 Hybrid Tea Roses.—Augustine Guinoiseeau, Lady M. Fitz- 
wiUiam. W. F. Bennett, Uraoe Darling, C. Christy, G.olre 
Lronnaise. 6 for 3s. 6d ; iv, in <3 varieties, 68 ed 
6 Moss Roses, Pink. l^aneU, Ba<h White, Cresud 3/3; 12 6 0 
6 Japanese Roses, R. lugora, Mme. G. Bruant, Ac. ..3 0 

6 Austrian Briers, 5 varielieB.3 0 

6 Monthly Roses, in 6 varieties .3 6 

3 Green Roses, very novel .SO 

6 Climbing CltiBler Roses .2 6 

6 Lord Ptiurance Bii-«r. to name.4 6 

12 Sweet Briers, 2to3ft. .SO 

The above 109 magnificent Roses free for 528. 

Descriptive Catalogue free of numerous other varieties 
to offer. Carriage Paid fyr Cash. 

J. Dt RRICK , ROSE GROWER. ^OmHEAD. 
tTOR~mlEA"sURE AND 



Nothing: go profitable aotf 
easy to grow. 

So Acres of Saleablo Trcee. 



.HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS 

^Bushes in variety. Packing and 
LCarriage'free for Cash with ^er. 
8^ per doz., 60/* per 100. 
AR ether Nursery Steeh 
emrriagy/erward 

IihPDTS From 15/- a doz. 

Oenamental Trees, 01 Acrea 
Four Acrea of Qiass i 

CleRDatis (80,000) from isr 
per dog. I 

[ N.B,^Single Plants are sold at j 
slig htly increased prices \ 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 

g.>Br ITO pagssi of Norsery Stock, 
aivtstically pruduced, tontalnlng 
some hundreds of lliustrations, 
and full of Tiiluable information, 
ftee on receipt of kd. for poetage 


I RI CHARD SMITH ac* WORCESTER I 

^CIAL CHEAP COTlECTIONS. ” 

12 Avrorted beautiful hardy KvorSPeen ShrubB, or 
12 assorted Io»ely flowering shrubs, for 3s. M. 

13 Kvornreona suitable for window-lK)xeB or pots, Ss 9d. 

12 Gland RofBOa, 6 cJinihioK and 6 bush, for 3s. 9d. 

50 Assorted ShrubS and Treos, in great variety, lOs. fid. 

12 Forest-treea* afiA'>rted. for 3 b. 9d. 

LoVOlyliardyCHilllborH.—Virginian Creeper, Honey¬ 
suckle, Foraythia, Jessamine, Clematis, Climbing Bose, 
Cotoneastcr, Hop. Pas.aioD-flower, Irish Ivy, Euonymus, 
4 Perennial Pea, 6 small leaved Ivy, 3 Periwinkle, 8 Double 
Pink BcUblpd. for 28. 9d. 

Usenil Herbs. — 6 Thyme, 6 Savory, 6 Lavender, 20 
Parsley, 12 Lamb Mint, 12 Mackerel Mint, 13 Fennel, 6 Mar¬ 
joram, 8 Sorrel for 28. fid. 

Lovely Sprlns flowem to bloom early.—so Forget- 
me-not. 20 Wallflowers, 20 Pansy, 51 Daisies, 30 Rockets 13 
Polyanthus, 13 Primrosrs. 18 Aubrietia, 8 Anemones, 2s. 9d. 

6 Chirrant, 6 Gooseberry-bushes, 12 Raspberry-canes, 50 
Strawberiies, 3 b. 9d. 

12 (tarnations. 12 Picotee*, 12 Pinks, 12 Indian Pinks, for 2 b. 

Strong g-afted Fruit-trees, best sorts.—2 Cherry, 4 
Apples, 4 Pear, 1 Walnut-,^ Mulberry, 4 Plum, for 12z. fid. 

Is Rhubarb. 6 Seakale, 50 Lettuces, 20 Asparagus, 50 
Cabbages, for 2s. 9d. 

All the above strong plants sent carriage paid. Send for 
special cheap Catalogue. 

E. GAVE, C^C^NRI^OM NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Grand Plants. Grand Roots. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


President Per 100 3s. fid. 

Sensation .. .. Ss. fid. 

Scarlet Queen .. 3 b. fid. 

John Rnskln .. .. 3s. fid. 

James Veitch . .. 3s. fid. 

Eleanora .. 3s. fid. 


Rl. Sovereign Per 100 4s. Od. 
Monarch .. 4a. fid. 

I.Atest of AU .. 4a. Od. 
Vie. H. de Thury .. 3e. fid. 
Laxton's Noble .. 3s. fid. 
Sir J. Paxton .. .. 3s. fid. 


50 at 100 rate, or all at 9d. doz., carriage free tor cash. 
TUnC DinP Nurseryman CAVHRSHABL 
I nUO. nluU| and Florist, READING. 


FRUIT TREES 

A SPECIALITY . 

Planting Season. 

O S. MARSHALL, Limited, offer a large 
stock of stroDg, healthy, and well-root^ 
fruiting trees of the best varieties at special 
CASH PRICES, as under, CARRIAGE PAID. 

APPLES Extra Fruiting Trees, 2a, 6 d. to 

PEARS "I Espaliers and Fan-trained Trees, 
PLUMS "I to 3i. each. 

Pyramids, Bush, Standards, and 
CHERRIESj Cordons, I 83 . do 7 .en. 

PEACHES ■] 

APRICOTS . 

NECTARINES^ 

GOOSEBERRIESi strong market sorts, Ss. 6dL 
dozen; 258. 100. 

CURRANTS, dozen ; 2.5 b. 100 . 
RASPBERRIES, 1 «- dozen ; lOs. 100 . 
STRAWBERRIES, Is. per dozen ; 2 s. 6 d. 100 . 

The high quality of our fruit-trees is now well 
known and appreciated all over the kingdom. 
We have received large numbers of Testi¬ 
monials and, what we value still more, recom¬ 
mendations from both old and new oustomers. 
A trial order is solicited. 

TERMS.—Cash with order. CARRIAGE 
PAID to any station in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and to any Irish port. 

Our selection of varietloi!; but we *re wUliug to meet our 
customers' wishes as far as the variobios asked for are in 
rtock. Customers who leave aeleotlon to us may rely opou 
receiving a good selection of all the best sorts. 


We are large growers, and the plants will be 
found exceptionally robust and well rooted. 

PRICES (our selection). 

DWARF H P., 68 . dozen ; 40 j. 100. 

Do. TEAS, r2s. dozen ; SOs. 100. 
CLIMBERS, very strong, ISs. dozen; 1203. 100. 
STANDARDS, ISs. dozen ; 1203. 100. 

Full De.Hcriptive CatcUoyties FREEonappliccUion. 


S. S. MARSHALL, Limited, 


Barnham Nursery, 


LOVELT SPBINK FLOWERS 

650 BEST BULBS for 10 / 6 1 

Please note Variety and Value : 

50 Best xd. Tulips, 50 Sweet Jontiuils, 50 Poet's 
Narciss, 50 Butter and Egg Narcisa. ICO Best xd. Crocus, 
to Giant Snowdrops, 50 Scilla sibirica, 50 Winter 
Aconites. lOO Best xd. Spanish Iris, 50 Blue and 50 
White Grape Hyacinths, and 10 Gladioli The Bride 
gratis. 

CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 

Equal value in all other Bulbs. 
CONCISE LIST POST FREE. 

DOBIES, Growers, 

O SC Z1 S TE* Z1 XC. 


FRUIT TREES. 

PYRAMID APPIER ^ 

years old, 6 best sorts, 10 j. fid.; 12.18s. fid. 

GOOSEBERRY BUSHES, in 4 be«t aortp, 

3a. fid. 12 : 2:^ 100. 

Paokase and CarrlaKO Free. Cash. 

DOBIES. CBOWEBS. CHESTER. 


POSBS.—Dwarf Bush, 48. 6 d. doz. ; 30s. 100; 

-Lb SUndards. 12s. doz. Applet. P^Plum^ fe ^; 

40a. 100. Gooseberries, OuiTantBri2s. W. *00. . 

leaf, 2 ft. high, 4s. 100. Catalogues free.—S. OLAZEBROOK, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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PHILIP ^RENOWNED^ JERSEY 


FRUIT TREES, 
ROSE TREES, & 


CARNATIONS are properly packed free of eostt and promptly delivered* eaniaae paid. ^ 

Vaat quAntities of strong, healthy, fibrously-rooted Apple (on the broad-leaved Paradise), Pear, Plum, and Peooh-treea, and 
Grape-Vines of superior quality, similar to those which have sucu^aeded so remarkably well and given such great satisfaction 
to my numerous clients in all parts of Britain for many years past. AU true to name. Hatlsfaction guaranteed. 

CORDONS A SPECIALITY. ROSES WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 

An enormous stock of well-ripened plants, with many shoots and abundant fibrous roots. Hundreds of Testimonials. 
Before ordering, every reader of this paper should w^te for my Illustrated Oatalogue, which contains carefully prepared 
selections and descri^ions of the best varieties, with elaborate explanations and illustrations of the most interesting and 
profitable methods of growing them. Carnation and Strawberry and Herbaceous List also ready. 


PHILIP liIornu^ jersey 


NURSERIES 

JERSEY. 


All who wish to make Money out of the Land 


SHOULD READ 


WEEKLY. 


CARAWAY & CO., 

PPOHAM DOWN, CLIFTON, BRIST OL, 


FRUIT, FLOWERS, VEGETABLES, POULTRY, BEES, &c. 


148-9, Aldersgatb Strbkt. London. 


GARDEN SPECIALITIES 


Is holding FRKQUltNT SALKS at his Great Rooms, 

38, KING ST., COVENT CARDEN. 

Large and small lota to suit all buyers. 

Catalogues post free on application. 


The Importance of Hortionltoral Auction Salee 
cannot be overlooked. They afford an oppor¬ 
tunity of purchasing large or small quantitiea 
of Bulbs at lower prices than it is possible to 
obtain them in any other way. 


RoecH, 7a. &0 Dwarf H P.'s, unnamed. 14 j. 6 beau 

Moea Roees, 3a. Sd. 6 Hvbrid Teas, the new race of R 
as. 9d. 6 strong Yellow Austrian Roees, 4a. 

ARTHUR H. MAY, 

The Rose Form, 

BURNE8TON, BEDALE, YORKS. 


The British 

Horticoltural Assoeiation, Ltd. 

Hold SALES EVERY DAY of the very finest 

DUTCH BULBS, 


Old DouMe Yellow DaffodU .. .. 10/- 5/- 3/-per l.OCa 

Orange Phuunix (Egk8 and Bacon) .. 20/- 10/- 5/- „ 

>*rinceps .. .. — 10/- 6/- „ 

Cynosure.— 10/- 5/- „ 

Stella.— 10 - 5 - „ 

Rugilobus.— 10/- 5/- „ 

Double Incomparabilis, ex. large .. 2C/- — — „ 

.Single Incomparabilis .. .. — 10/- — „ 

Double White Gardenia - flowered, 
sweet-soented Nardaaus .. — 10/- 5/- „ 

Licdal (Annie Baden).-10/- — 

.lonqull Oampemelle 1/6 KM. — 12/- — „ 

Pheasant - eye Naroiasna, sweet - 
scented .. .. .. 6/- 3/- 2/- „ 

Single Daffodil (Lent Lily) .. .. 5/- S/- — 

Polyamhus Narcissus- 

Grand M or arch .Cd. doz. 3/-per 100. 

Glorio U8.Od. „ 3/- „ 

.Solield Or .9d. „ 3/6 „ 

.ScUly White.6d. „ 3/- ,. 

Mixed DaffoTila and Nsrciaaus.6/- per 1,000. 

Bedding llyacinthv, mixed coloiira .. .. 12/- per 100. 

Tulfpe, tingle, mixed colours .. .. 1'6 2/- „ 

.Spaniah Iria. mixed ooioura .. .. 1/- 100. 8/- 1,000. 

Gladiolus The Bride .8/- R/- „ 

Praesiaa .2'- 100. 18- „ 

Anemones, double and single .. ..2/- „ 18/- „ 

ItaouDcuIuB.1/- „ 8/- „ 

•Star of Bethlehem.1/- ,• 8/- „ 

Crocus, large yellow .. .. 9d. „ 6/- „ 

„ white, blue, striped .. .. 9d. „ 6/- „ 

Snowdrops. 7/- 5/- „ 

Price Li.wra breb on application. Oahii with obobk 

or. ’XKT, OROSS, 

Balb Grower. NFNK QUAY. W18BKCH. 


All of which are true to name and of the highest quality 
The enormous popularity of the Sales of the Association is 
best testified by the fact that about 5,00u lots are sold every 
week. That buyers cannot personally attend the Sales is no 
drawback, as by the Association's special syatem of buying on 
oommiaaion clients obtain all the advantages of personal 
attendance, every care being taknn of th^r intereus, no 
charge whatever being made for the SOrvloeS Of the 
AlMOOtation. Bulbs bought at the Sales of the Associa¬ 
tion coat RU per cent, leaa than those purchased in the old- 
fashioned way. Oatalogues post free. Auction Rooms, 3^ 
Liidgate-hill, lx)ndon, E.C. 

The Lota are eold in quantitiea to suit all buyers, whether 
they want to spend lOs. or £ 100 . 


THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY, UED8. 


DTJ-X-OK SXJX.BS. 

RALES EVERY DAY, EXCEPFING SATURDAY 

TUfESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS 

-LY.1- wiU SELL by AUCTION, at their CENTRAL SALE 
ROt^MS, 67 and 68, Oheap^ide, E O., as above, at 11 o'clock 
day. large consignmenu of named Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Narcissus, and ottier Dutch Bulbs; also Whiu 
Roman Hyacinths, Paper-White Narcissus, received direct 


Manufacturers, NORWICH 


for unreserved sale, and lotted to suit the Trade and private 
biiyers. 

The Auctioneers will be pleased to enter the names of 
intending purchasers on their lists who may desire a regular 
supply of Catalogue for their autumn sales. Commissioas 
executed, and goods packed and forwarded to all parts. 

On view mornings of sale and O^logues bad. 

THK J^UCHESS 


WIRE ESPALIER TRAINERS. 

Oahu Price.s. 

4ft. high, with Btandards 10ft. apart, and 6 
lioee of galvanised wiie.per 


HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 

Adapted tor Oil, Coal, and Oat. Twice aa effective as the 
beat ever offered to the public. 

M Oonalats of double heating 
tubes, whereby a larger heating 
surface is obtained with lees 
water, and consequently a leas 
expenditure of fuel. Price from 
21a. The Celebrated Aabeetoa 
Water Wick Stove, 258. Oil 
Stoves for Greenhouses, from 
SiLOd. 

Send Sot TUuatrattd Catalogue, %oith Te$ttmonials, fru hy potU 

W. POOF E & {iO..Hot^termngineer,,}39, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


lioee of galvanised... .... 

Terminal Posts and Raidiaaeurs .. each, 9s. 

5ft. high, with standards 10ft. apart, and 8 

lines of galvanlaed wire.per yard, 8d. 

Teiminal Posts and Raidi.sseura.esc^ 9a. 9d. 

MATERIALS FOR WIRING WALLS, 
(l.ilvaniaed Wrought Iron Eyes, 6d. per doz.; Galvanised 
Rai lisveuia, 3 b Gd. per doz.: Oalrantsed Terminal Holdfaals. 
2s. 3.1. per doz. Beat quality of Wire, 13 gauge, la. 9d. per 
ICO yards; 14 gauge, la 6d per 1(0 yarda. 

All orders^ amounting to 40 b. value oaniage paid to moat 


Every deeoription of Hoatlns Apparatua for Oreep- 
tionaea* Conaervatorles. ac., from lO/^ Frame 
Heaters, Propagaton, aa. lUuttrated fjatalooue and E»ti- 
MS Id. stomp -C. TOqPE. F.R.BJ5.. * SON. 

Htiinn6v*«niiMrvk. P 


WHY BE HOrHEKED WITH KEEPING 

»» FERRETS? when for la. Id. Postal Order Game¬ 
keeper of 41 years' e.perience will aend whole of following 
real genuine recipas ; Drawing and catching rats in enormous 
quantitiea, alive or dead; destroying moles by millions; 
bolting rats or rabbits from their holes; drawing game any 
distance; compelling rabbits lay out for covert ahooiiog; forc¬ 
ing bona to lay (best on earth); curing akina; making water¬ 
proof dubbiu j trapping rabbit^ foxes, Ac., alive ; very valu¬ 
able dog fanciers' secret, to settle any fresh dog so that be 
will not leave owner. Tbouaands of unaolicited testiaonisla. 
—Z. THOMSON, Ftederic-place, Weymoutk 


riENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES of 

reliablequality.—Cocoa Fibre, Peat, Loam, Leaf Moul^ 
Band, Ac. Diploma awarded Earl's Court.—W. HERBERT 
A CO., Hop Exchange, B.E. (Bee frontpage.) 


N A PAUL, L^" ’NORWICH 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Digitized b; 





















> A R R’S % > 

daffodils 

The Most (oyely 


of all Sprinrf plouJeps 


Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham, 

Reyn to injorm his numerous friends aiui mp- 
porters that hii large and mj>erior stock of Rtdhs 
is being sent army much faster than USUal 
this season; he therefore strongly advises those 
who have not bought 

TO ORDER AT ONCE. 

Really good bulbs are very scarce this se^asonf 
particularly HyacitUhs^ many being much smaller 
than for many years, 

Mr. Sydenham would uk any who compare prices to please 
remember that he pays carriage on all orders orer 10s., and 
makes no charge for packages; in addition to this, he also 
gires a discount of 

5 per cent, on all orders over £3. 

10 »* „ „ £ 6 . 

These are Tery Important considerations, as the carriage, 
more particularly on the cheaper raiietlea of Tulips, Narcis¬ 
sus, Ac (some of which weigh from IS to S5 lb ihelOUl is 
sometimes nearly as much as the bulbs themselves, making 
what may appear very low prices actually higher than Mr. 
Sydenham charges. 

Any who hare not idren his bulbs a trial are inrited to 
inspeut the stock, Mr. S. feeling sure the quality and prices 
will compare satisfactorily with those of any firm in the 
kingdom or abroad. Mr. S can give reference in nearly 
every town in tbe United Kingdom to tnoso 
who have had his bulbs for many years. 

SPECIAL OFFER OF NARCISSI. 

8ir Watkin, extra selected, 30s ICO: average size, 16s. IQO: 
Barri oonspicuus, 38. dos.; 14s. 6d. lOX Emperor, selected 
bulb*, Ss. 6d. dos.; 2Ss. 100; good average sice. 8s. 9d. duz.; 
3 Qb. 100. UoiseflHdi. selected bulle, 3s. 3d. doz.; 16a. 100; 
good average size, Is. 9d. dos.; 138. lOJ, subject to discount 
above mentlooed. | 

Mr. SYDENHAM'S Bulbs were represented 
and grained First Prizes at London, Blrmlngr- 
ham, Proston, Nowoastle-on-Tyne, Shrews* 
bury. Edinburgh, Ireland. Ao., Ac., in 1892, 
1893,1891.1895,1896,1897,1898. and 1899. 


From the leading growers direct. All 
of the best quality and strictly guar¬ 
anteed true to description. Kindly 
note my low quotations. 

All orders for Os, and upwards carriage, paid. 


A FEW FINE SORTS FOR POTS OR OUTDOORS. 

EMPEROR, perianth deep primrose, trumpet riuh full 
yellow, very lari,? Hnwer. per 100, 25ft.: per doz , Ss. 6d. 
JOHNSTON! QUEEN OF SPAIN, of a uniform 
soft delicate clear yellow, with gracefully-rraexing petals, 
per lUO, 173 Gd.: t)er do?. , 8s. 6d. 

BICOLOR GRANDI8, large pure white perianth, larg<^ 
full yellow trumpet, late-flowering, per 100 22s. Id.; per 
doz . Sft. 

BlCOLOR J. B. M. CAMM, perianth white, trump<^ 
soft pale chroma-yellow, a most beautiful-variety, per doz , 
36Sk * 6ftcb 30 6(1 

PAI^IDUS PRSCOX. perianth and trumpet from 
^e Blra^colour to white, very early, per 100, 8s. 6d. ; per 

INC6mPARABILIS prince TECH, broad. 

finely fonned creamy white perianth, large yellow cup, per 
100, 31 b. : i>9r doz.. 3s. 

INCOMPARABILIS SIR WATKIN. perianth 

rich sulphur, cup yellow alightly tinged with orange, very 
lam flower, mr 100, 35 8.; p er doz., 3 b. 6 d. 

BARRn CONSPICUUS, large vellow peiianth, broa 1 
fthort cup, cor Bpiotiousiy edged bright orange-scarlet, a 
flower of much beauty and refinement, per 100, LSe.; per 
dor. . 3s. 3d. 

BARRII FLOI^ WILSON. pure white perianth. 

cup deeply-Btained orange-Bcarlct, a very striking flowt r, 
per doz., 10b. 6 d.; each. Is. 

LEEDSII DUCHESS OF WESTBUNSTEB. 

large white perianth, long soft canary cup tinged orange on 
first eipandfng, per doz , 35s.; each, 8s. 6d. 

All Bnlbs sent Carriage Paid on receipt ol 
remittance. 


HYACINTHS. 

18 Fine heavy, plump bulbs from the following named sorts:— 

8. W. Baroness. 8. w. Blanchard, 8. w. Lord 
Grey, 8. w. Mont Blano. 8. W. Vesta, 8. Rose and 
R«d Norma, Moreno, Gertrude, Amy, Gen. 
Pellssier, Von. Sohlller, Robert Steyser 
Prince of Wales, Prince of Oranse, 8. B. Grand 
Maltre, 8. B. Kalzer Ferdinand. 8. B. Leopold. 
8- B. Besnlns. Ss. 8<l. per doz., each bulb seiMurately 
packed and named. 

Qood Bedding Hyacinths, various colours, Ss. per doz. 

SINGLE TULIPS. 

Artus. i* 0 d. 

Cottase Maid. ss. Od. 4 a Od. 

Canary Bird. Ss.Od. 6s. fid. 

Dno Van TheL white . .. 2z. 9d. Ss. Od 

Keizerkroon . 2 b. Od. Ss. fid. 

Pottebakkor, white. 2b. fid. 4s.'9d. 

Ditto red . 2 b. 6d. 4s. 9d. 

Ditto yellow.. .. Sb. Od. Ss. fid 

La Immaonlce. Ss. Od. Ss. 9 d. 

Rosamund! . Ss. Gd. 4 t.Gd! 

Yellow Prlnoe. Ss. fid. 48. fid. 

Mixed varieties . la 9d. SB. (kl 

Doable Tonrnesol. 3 b. fid. 4t. ed 

CROCUS 

- „„ Per 100. Per 5 0. P.r 1.000. 

Largre Yellow .. laOd. 4a 9d. SaCi. 

White . la Oil. 4a fid. 8a OJ. 

Bine . la Od. 4«. fid. 8a Od. 

Striped. laOd. 4s. fid. Ss.Od. 

SINGLE SNOWDROPS.la fid. per 100. 

CHOICE NAMED DAFFODILS 

Empress. 3s. 3d. per dozen. 

Golden Spur. Ss. 3d. „ 

Sir Watkin . 2a fid. „ 

Henry Irvins. 2a fid. „ 

Horsfleldi. 28. od. 

Loiifollns reanlobas 2 a. od. „ 

Van Zion, double . la. Od. „ 

Double White, sweet^roented la 3d. „ 

Oranare Phoenix . Ss Od. „ 

Incomparable plenns.2 b. Od. 

Trumpet Major .. .. Is. Od, „ 

Slnarle Van Zion . la Od. „ 

Doable Inoomparabills . la od. „ 

SoUel d’Or. la Od. „ 

Mixed Daffodils . is. ci 

VARIOUS 

Sinxlo Anemones, mixed colours .. 2a Od. par 100. 
Double Anemones „ .. 4 a 0 d! „ 

French Rannnonlns ., .. 2 a 0 d. ,’ 

Fritillaria Meleasrls. 3a 3d. 

Crown Imperials, variouB .. .. 4 b. Od. per doz 

Chlonodoxa Lncilias. la. fid. p«r loo. 

Spanish Iris, mixed . la. Od. „ 

laias, mixed Is Od! 

Gladioli The Bride . 2s. Od. !! 

Gladioli Colvillel rubra ., .. Ss. Od. „ 

Sollla sibirica . la. M 

MY SPECIAL GUINEA PARCEL 

Of very choice assorted Bulbs for 
Amateurs. 

o' •^•ndest quaUty. and 
I «w iwvlously entruBted mo whh 

their orders I offer this selection with every confidence, and 
any pun^baser who is not absolutely aatisfied with these may 
return them at mv own expense, so oonfident am I of the 
sterling value of this Oolleotion. 

I. in all confidence, underUke to say my prices in the fore 
going will compare favpurebly with any other firstclass dealer. 

1 am the largest Bulb Importer on the South Coast of Eng¬ 
land, and have been associated with the Horticultural businesB 
for the poBt seventeen years. Bayers can therefore rest assured 
that they are buying their goods from a practical man. 

Itemittanooa ihoiild be crossed National Provincial Bank 
of England. All orders to bo sent to the oflioes of the direct 

~ T. B. JAMES, 

75 & 76, North St., BRIGHTON 

(Warohoasez: Frederick Place, Brixbton.) 

Tolegraphie AddresB: Hypothec, Brighton. Telephone 1742. 

—I shall receive later a t*ery large ship-' 
ment of Japanese Lilies, Intendiiuj buyers 


Send for BA RR’S ILLUSTRA TED GA TA 
LOG UK of aU the most beautiful DAFFODILS, 
with full particulars of Collections for Amateur- 
and Exhibitors, FREE ON APPLIGA T ION to 

BARR & SONS, 

I! & 13, KINC STREET, COVERT CARDER, 

Xs o »r o nr. 

Norzeries-LONG DITTON, SURREY. 


Reqairing the beet Plants In the best condition 
for STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
are respectfully asked to write for my * 

ILLUSTRATED CATALDGUE 

of Winter-flowering and Decorative Plants. 
Palms a speciality. Bonvardiaa, Tree Gama! 
tions, Ao. All the best and most popular varie¬ 
ties. Also many species and varieties not 
commonly met with, at most moderate prices. 

Special terms to parties filling new houses, 

TOUB ADDBBSa FOB OATALOGUB WILL OBLIOB. 


An immense stock of Standard, Basb, and 
Pot Plants. The Oolleotion of Garden at>d 
Old Fashioned Roses is a onique one, amongst 
the most complete in cultivation. 


A J. A BRUCE, 

The Norserles, 

CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY, MAHCHESTER. 


ACRES OF WELL CROWN TREES NOW READY FOR 
REMOVAL 

Trained Trees for Walls and Espaliers. 
Pyramid and Bosh Trees for Gardens, 
and standard Trees for Orchards are all 
particularly good, clean, and well ripened. 

New Aujtumn OataloguA Gratis and 
Post Free, 


FOR PLANTING AT ONCE 


GEO. COOLING & SONS 

The Nurseries, BATH. 


Narcissus Horsfleldi, very large, 7/6 and 10/- 100. 

.. Sir Watkin, 6'-. 7/6, and lOi- loo. 

„ Double Inoomparabills, primrose, 6 - 

and 10*- I.IXJO. 

», St^^ while with yellow cup, 6 - and 10 - 
„ Pheasant’s-eye, BwenLsoented, 4/- and 

7/6 LlMJ. 

Sjnxlc Incomparabills. free-flowering, 

5 - and 10 - I.UJO, 

** **'*** Gardenia flower), 6,'- 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPDSAL. 
ISAAC MATTHEWS & SONS 

Have an Extensive Stock of 

parols, from 2 to 6 ft. Anoubas. li to 3 ft. 
Rhodo^ndrons, white, xcarlec, and pink, full of bu«l.i 
Do. Hybrid Sellings, l| to 3 ft. 

_ Do. Pontacon, 1 to 3 feet. 

Hollies, 1 to 9 fL. in all vuriolluB. 

And an Extensive Stock of Thoro, (^tiick. Privet, and a \ 
flort* of Tre<*8 for covert and forest planta* ions. Price LUl *. i 
a ppUcaUon to th e NursericB, Milton. Stoke-on-Trent. 

tPERNSlrom DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL 

« Md SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rockery. 

order. 10 named Varieties, 7b. p^r 
rw ^ : 50, large, 3 a fid., posl free. 


_** - aaixeo, aooui ten sorts. 5/- l.oou 
CFOr^ Imperials, yellow, large biillRS. 1 6 dozen. 

The Old ^uhle Yellow Daffodil, 7 6 l.ooo. 
Larxo YcUow Crocus. 5 - an«i 7,6 i.uuu, 

A choice III mure of Tnltps. 1 6 100; 15 - l.(JU0. 

Snowdrops, 5 - and 7 6 1.000 
Spanish Iria all coluurri, 7/6 1,000. 

Gladiolus The Bride, pure white, 6/- and 7/6 1,000. 

^e above low prices for cash only. All sound Bulba 
Orders despatched same day as received. Address in full— 

CROSS&SON, Daflbdil Nurseries, WISBECH 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE OPEN. 
For aome yean Mr. W. Wells, of the Earls* 
wood Narseries, Redhill, has devoted a large 
space of ground to the growing of early Chry- 
santhemuma and other varieties suitable ^ 
open-air ooltace. Many of them are valuable 
for cutting long before the ordinary large- 
flowwing show vaiieties are resuly, and among 
some of the freeet and beet may be mentioned 
thoee which are included in the following Hat, 
every one of which I have seen and admi^ as 
being nsefol varietiee: 

Mmr. Ligbr Ligneau.— Japanese, blooms of 
lar( re 817.0, with broad florete, very full and 
do^le, b^tiful shade of pale canary-yellow 
shaded golden. 

Nkli.ib Brown. —Short stiff florets, medium- 
sieed flowers, bright shade of golden-bronze, 
with old gold reverse, rather free. 

OHARI.BS JoLY. —Rather narrow sharp florets, 
blooms of medium size, colour pinkish-helio¬ 
trope, free. 

Molierb. —Japanese, of medium size, having 
flat florets, lilao-manve, very prettily shaded in 
the centre with old cold. 

Prtst. Barre.—J apanese, not over large, a 
pretty flower, dull reddish-crimson, reverse 
oroDze. 

M. Constant. —Japanese, rather thin florets, 
colour ohestnnt bronze, centre bright gold. 

A. Lejeune.— Japanese, of medium-size, flat 
florets, very free, colour deep shade of helio- 
tr^. 

C. DK Cazanovb. —Japanese, with flat florets, 
slightly reourving, rosy-amaranth, lighter in 
the centre. 

Mme. R. dbMolmain. —Japanese, of medinm 
size, very free, florets rather thin but stiff, 
golden-bronze, reverse paler. 

Jules Mary. —Japanese, narrow flat florets, 
colour rich velvety dark crimson, reverse 
golden-bronze. 

Paul Vai.adb. —A rather large Japanese with 
brojul florets, centre incurving, colour pale 
ochre-yellow, slightly tinted. 

Ahibal Avbllan. —Japanese, with rather 
short, stiff florete, pretty shade of deep golden- 
yellow. 

Market White. —Japanese, with long florets, 
loosely arranged and m medinm width, pure 
white. 

Mychett Be a nTY.-> Japanese, medium-siEed 
florets, bright golden yellow. 

Pkhgolese.— Small Japanese, but very pretty. 
The florets are flat and pointed, colour deep 
velvety dark crimson. 

Amt Bowmann. —.Japanese, with flat florets, 
which are rather short and stiff, colour pale 
lilao-manve. 

Tbiomphb dr Lyon.— tJapaimee, with rather 
broad florets, and the blooms of ge^ size, ookmr 
pinkish-amaranth, centre golden. 

Mmr. Jacob. —Asmall Japanese, bavingrather 
narrow florete, colour velvety reddish-crimson, 
reverse golden. 

O. Harmj«-Paynb. 

Digitized by 


NBW GHBY8ANTHEUUU8. 

We have this'year a large number of very flue 
additions, and these are from many sources, not 
the least pleasing fact in this respect being the 
high average quality of those from Great Britain 
over the sea. To say nothing of the New Zea¬ 
land growers^ who are as keen enthusiasts in 
Chrysanthemums as can be found anywhere, the 
growers of Australia have, during the past two 
or three years, been very ably represents in our 
collections of novelties. Then we have had the 
usual conaimments from France, the beat grower 
of new seealings there being M. Ernest Cal vat 
and M. Nonin. The English growers are at the 
present moment best represented by Mr. H. 
Weeks, whose novelties are quite a host in them¬ 
selves. Although at the time of writing these 
notes the season is but young, yet there are 
strong indications of a nne list of high-class 
novelties for the year. Mrs. A. Hall, recently 
certificated, is a grand globular-shaped .Japanese- 
incurved, with grooved florets, deepand solid, and 
of a fine golden-bronze shaded orange-yellow. 
Ada is another large variety with long, loosely 
arrang^ florets, colour bright golden-orange 
shadeid crimson. Florence Molyneux is a huge 
oomj^t Japanese - incurved, pure white. 
Edith Pilkington is a Jai^ese with long, 
drooping florets, colour pale canary deepen¬ 
ing tovrards the centre. Miss Elsie Fulton 
is a vary fine waxy-white Japaneee-inonrved. 
Kathleen Rogers is another monster .JaMueae 
oolour, pure white. Amateur J. Le Chavis is 
one of the largest, colour deep goldeu-bronze, 
with an inside lining of reddish-salmon. Mrs. 
Coombes, seen last year, is a ve^ delioate shade 
of lilao-mauve, tintra pink. Wattle Blossom is 
a fine large yellow. H. .J. Jones, a remarkably 
vivid crimson, with golden-bronze reverse, a 
telling flower anywhere. In whites Mme. 
Margt. L. Silbol and Mdlle. Gabrielle Debril are 
of i^od size, so too is Qaeen of Portugal. 
Among Frenoh novelties Calvat^s Zephoris is a 
pure pale golden-yellow, and is large. His 
Mme. Arisnal Key has broad florets, and the 
colour is rosy-amaranth, with silvery reverse. 
Eliane is another from the same source of a 
golden-yellow hue, but none of them will, we 
think, outshine some of his older sorts, of which 
in yellows Le Grand Dragon, Prest, Be van, and 
M. Fat7.er are far more attractive. A few years 
ago the Americans sent over a good many new 
sorts, but in the season’s novelties for 1899 
there appears to be little or nothing to record. 

C. Harman-Payne. 


Ohrysanthemiims — a few good 
October Japanese kinds.— Many excel¬ 
lent flowers are being introduced each season, 
but rarely come to the front owing to a want of 
opportunity of staging specimens during this 
particular period. Many otherwise dull green¬ 
house or conservatory might be made gay with 
such varieties as Soliel d’tkitobre, a sort yellow 
flower of large size, good habi^ and easy onl- 
ture. Mme. Gustave Henry is another very 
large flower with a good habit of growth, also 
one of easy culture. A charming flower is May 
Manser, creamy-white, with sulphur centre, 


each plant capable of carrying several flowers 
of a useful size. Golden Queen of the Earlies 
has been very fine this season, the oolour, as 
the name implies, being golden-yellow, and this 
plant will carry a dozen good flowers or an im¬ 
mense number if grown naturally ; the habit is 
dwarf. Rayonante is an exceedingly pretty 
flower of large proportions, with very long 
tubular petals of sufficient width to make a 
most attractive flower. The oolour is a charm¬ 
ing flesh-pink. Milano should be freely grown, 
especially on the large bloom principle. The 
flowers are most effective ana rich, cherry- 
carmine. I«e Grand Dragon is easily grown, 
producing large, spreading blossoms of a brouzy- 
yellow emour, and the plant is of good habit. 
A rather thin yet useful flower is General 
Paquie, being another broo/.y-yellow, on plants 
of rather spare growth. Lily Boutroy may 
fairly claim to be one of the finest acquisitions 
of recent years. It is a large ana graceful 
flower. Although white, its beauty is enhanced 
by a faint primrose colour in the undeveloped 
centre. The growth is rather inclined to be tall. 
This list may well close with a useful novelty, 
named Mrs. A. H. Hall, which is said to be a seed¬ 
ling from Edith Tabor. The colour is a bronzy- 
yeUow, and the plant is dwarf and easily 
grown.—E. G, 

Chrysanthemiims—bow to ensure a 
contlnnons display Hand).—We oan 

quite understand your disappointment in finding 
that your display of Chrysanthemum blossoms 
will have ceased by the end of Nov«m- 
ber. This is due not to mistakes in cul¬ 
ture but selection. We gather from your 
letter that you wish to have a display of 
free-flowering sorts, beginning, say, during the 
early days of October, continuing thronghont 
November and December, and terminating some 
time in January. This would get over your 
difficulty in keeping the place bright and 
cheerful through the dull months of the year. 
Everything depends therefore upon a suitable 
selection of varieties, and to assist you and 
other readers of Gardening, we will give a 
selection for each month, and have little donbt 
this will answer the purpose intended. Sorts 
to flower in October are: Mrs. George Hill, 
lovely primrose-yellow; Ambroise Thomas, 
crimson and golden-yellow; Queen of the 
Eburlies, white; Golden Queen of the Earlies, 
pretty clear yellow; Vice-President Hardy, 
yellow and bright red; Roi des Preoooes, deep 
rich orimson ; Notaire Groz, charming lilao- 
mauve ; Nellie Brown, bronze ; Ryeoroft (ilory, 
golden-yellow ; James Salter, manve-pink ; Lady 
Selbome, white; and Mrs. Wingfield, silvery- 

S ink. November kinds may begin with Sonroe 
’Or, oran^yellow; Mme. l^roix, white ; 
Mr. Chas. E. Shea, soft yellow ; Golden Elsie, 
rich golden-yellow ; Miss Gorton, eream tinted 
rose; O. J. Quintus, lovely mauve-pink : Bertier 
Keodatler, yellow shaded red ; William Seward, 
deep crimson ; Lady Hanhara, cerise on chamois 
ground; and Viviand Morel, silvery-manve. 
December varieties are represented by the fol¬ 
lowing : Golden Dart, rich buttercup-yellow; 
Janette Sheahan, golden-yellow tinted bronze ; 
Mrs. Wm. Filkins, pretty little flowers, oolour 
yellow; Prinoess Viotoria, white; PotterPalmmr, 
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white; Tuxedo, onmge shaded ohaitDiit $ L. Oan- 
ning, white; Golden Qem, orange shaded orim- 
son; King of the Plumes, rich yellow; Mme. 
Felix Perrin, roee>piQk ; Red L Owning, red¬ 
dish-crimson ; and Pride of Ryeoroft, a lovely 
crimson - yellow. The foregoing thirty-six 
varieties will give a pleasing display of blossoms 
dnrinff the period you mention, and if there are 
more nere than you reouire, half the number 
may easily be removed. Each variety is of 
Japanese form, but if yon need other tynes, we 
shall be {Jeas^ to make a selection on hearing 
from you. 

For further Chryeanthemum notes see page h7k. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


OoOMrvatory. — Chrysanthemums will 
now be a principal feature, and some care in 
watering and ventilating will be necessary to keep 
the flowers in good condition as lon^ as possible. 
If any plants are much affected with the red- 
rust or fungus, it will be better to take them out 
carefully and burn them, so as to destroy the 
spores. Where the plants were starved through 
late potting or by neglect in watering or sprink¬ 
ling the foliage during the hot weather there 
win protebly be some rust, and the wisest 
course will be to destroy them, and take cuttings 
from healthy plants which have been grosm 
naturally. In fact, it will be better to grow 
a plant or two of each of the bast kinds sj^i- 
alfy for cuttings, planting them in a special bed, 
and pot them up now if not done earlier. But 
the l^t plants for groupiim are those struck 
late in April and grown steadily on without stop¬ 
ping, shuting them finally into 6 inch pots, and 
training to a single stem with one good flower at 
the top. We have a lot of these plants now in 
bloom from 2 feet to 3 feet high, with healthy 
foliage down to the pots, and for nonping they 
are letter than the naked stem mea plants struck 
earlier. Of course, if we want exhibition 
blooms we must strike earlier, for the latter 
purpose a good cutting is taken when seen any 
time between November and January.' One of 
the best scarlet “Geraniums ” for winter-bloom- 
iog is undoubtedly Raspail’s Im pro ved, but to have 
gc^ trusses of flowers in winter the plants must 
have a light nosition in a temperature of 55 degs. 
at night. Here they will flower until exhaustM, 
when they are usually out down and the ont- 
liogs put in to raise young plants for next win¬ 
ter, or to plant in beds in the open air, as this 
variety is a good bedder. Madame Rozain is a 
good double white for cutting, as it has a 
lengthy stem, and the flowers are of fair size. 
Keep Heaths in bloom in the ooolest part of the 
house where the atmosphere is fairly dry, imd 
the watering must be done with care, tapping 
each pot dauy to asoertain its condition. This 
test must be applied daily to all hard-wooded 
plants. Haphazard work will soon do misohief. 
Tree Carnations require light and seasoimble 
warmth, say a temperature of 50 degs. at night. 
Good pots of Scarboro’ L'lies are very bright now 
and will last some time. Old plants of Fuchsias 
may be stored away in a cool honse to rest, bat 
young plants struck last summer should be pot¬ 
ted off and kept moving all winter on a shelf 
netf the glass. We have discontinued drying 
off Cyclamens. They are simply kept moving 
till wy occupy good-sized pots, and when the 
conns are large and the blooms oome small they 
are thrown out. 


Stove.— There will be plenty of colour in 
this house now both of blossom and leafage, and 
if Orchids are grown, some, such as Caumthes, 
Laelias, Cattleyas,Cypripediams, and others will 
either be in flower or bud. Begonias, Poinset- 
tias, Euphorbias, Rondeletia speoiosa, Manettia 
bicol w, and other plants will be in flower. The 
temperature at night should never fall below 
flO degs., even in cold weather. Less water 
will be required both in the atmosphere and 
also at the roots now ; some things which flower 
in the saramm*, such as Allamandas, Dipla* 
denias, Clerodendrons, etc., may be pewtiidly 
^ied off; and Caladinms and Gloxinias may be 
gradually dried off and be laid on their sides in 
a cooler house. If there is a propagating-oase 
or a glass covering pit in the house it may be 
used for forcing Lily of the Valley, or for 

• In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ” Garden Work" may be done from ten days to a 
/oftmght later than is here indicated, leith equally good 
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striking cuttings of Crotons, DA*ac»nas, etc. 
Old plants of Dracenas may be cut down after 
being kept dry for a time, and the stems out up 
into single joints and the piechs inserted in pots 
of sandy peat and plunged in brisk b<^tom-heat 
where most of them will strike. 

Oold-framee. — These will all be doing 
useful work now, either for forcing vegetables or 
salads, or for sheltering such things as Auri¬ 
culas, choice Primulas of sorts, or Violets. 
Free ventilation in suitable weather is absolutely 
necessary to keep out rain, but a close atmos¬ 
phere tends to damping, and the foliage of even 
hardy plants will suffer if kept shut up close at 
thii or any other season. 

Oaoumber-honse. — If insects appev 
vaporise at once. Nicotine distributM in 
vapour among the foliage of plants, if rightly 
usM, is deadly in effect upon insects, and doM 
not injure the foliage ; at least, we have used it 
for several years, and have never seen a damaged 
leaf. But insects do not give trouble when the 
right system of culture is adopt^, and mpe- 
cially as regard i the atmospheric conditions. 
An arid atmosphere will soon fill the house 
with insects, and if too oold and damp other 
evils, such as mildew, etc., may come. A light 
top-dressing of good soil occasionally will do 
much to keep the atmosphere pure and life- 
sustaining. Training and stopping should have 
prompt attention. It ought not to be neoesmry 
to use a knife among Cucumbers wintering, 
except to cut the fruit. The finger and thumb 
should do all the pruning necessary. Night 
temperature, 65 degs. to 70 degs. 

Maklog Vine border4.-;-lf th^ is 
much shanking the best remedy is to lift the 
roote. Msny good Grape growers, where the 
natural soil is bad, only maintain their reputa- 
tation by studying the roots and borders, and 
replenishing them when necesmury. The 
moment a fuling-off in crop or quality is noticed 
out c imes the border, or part of it, and when 
the roots are placed again under favomtuble 
conditions the improvement is soon visible. 
Neither do the Vines suffsr from having their 
roots palled about. 1 here is no fruit-tree so 
am mable to root lifting and, I might add, root- 
pruning as the Grape, when carefolly done. 

Varly Peach-hoiue. —Let the trees have 
all the rest possible by exposure until the time 
for forcing actually arrives. Doubtless go(^ 
Peaches are grown under fixed roots, but it 
woultl bean advantage if the roof could be Ufted 
off and the trees exposed, as they were in the 
old days. All pruning, washing, and training 
may be done, aM the borders renovated where 
neoessaTy. 

Window grardentny.—All mod« villas 
havd a bath-room, and I have known instan^ 
where these rooms have been fitted up with 
shelves for pUmts in winter, and very well they 
have answered the purpose, without interfering 


with 

the 


ti their ordinary purpose. The warmth from 

_high service tank keeps out frost. If plants 

are stood in pans or saucers do not let the water 
remain in them long. Less water will be 
required now till the days b^in to leag|teen. 
Cactuses should be kept dry daring winter. 
The rest will make them flower more freely. 

Ontdoor garden. —The ground works 
well now where it was broken up in good time. 
There him been just rain enough to make it 
work freely, and planting may be done now 
with advantage. There is a greater demand for 
some of the old Roses, such as the various forms 
of Monthly and China Roses and Moss varieties. 
Beds of these are charming, Md good-sized 
groups of Souvenir de la Malmaison and an old 
Rose that was popular years ago, named 
Aoidali'*, make a good mass planted somewhat 
thickly. Tea and Hybrid Teas are now being 
planted largely. Among the latter are seme of 
the best Roses for massing. La France, Caroline 
Testout, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Gloire Lyonnaise, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, PapaGontier, Mme. 
Pernet Ducher, and Grace Doling are all lovely. 
In many gardens more might ne done with 
climbing Roses over arches and on poles. lAroh 
poles firmly fixed in the mund will last a long 
time, but the poles should not be too small or 
immature. All kinds of herbaceous plants may 
be transplanted now. A good deal^ of planting 
is uiually done in spring } but the soil is warmer 
now than it is likely to be then, and all Lilies 
I and other ^ulbs should be in now. It is well to 


mulch newly-planted things befmre frost comes 
to lift up the soil. Cuttings of Briers and 
Manettis should be secured and prepared now 
for stocks. If prepared they can he laid in 
thickly in a shady txirder. Have them in in 
time to plant them. 

Fruit garden. —Pruning of all kinds may 
be done. Different trees require different 
treatment, and it is labour in vain to try to 
bring over-luxuriant trees into bearing by prun¬ 
ing the branches. There are two courses which 
may be adopted with trees which are making 
growth too freely. The first is to discontinue 
pruninff and wait till the vigour of youth is 
toned down; and the second is to prune tfae 
roots. In the case of trees trained against walls 
or espaliers, the branches should be trained in 
the full len^h, and the extremities of the roots 
lifted. With pyramids or standards, it is 
bettor to thin the branches, and do but little 
shortening, if any. Standards will hardly 
require any shortening at all, and as soon as the 
trees begin to bear the crop will steady the 
growth. The trees in villa gardens, managed 
oy jobbing men who have had scarcely 
any training, are too much pruned. But 
the gardeners who read and think have 
given up the extreme use of the knife. In 
the case of bush-fruits, there is always more 
or lees pruning to do, but if heavy crops of 
Goosebemes are required, enough young wood 
should be left to produce it. Rm Currants 
will bear well if the side-shoots are spurred in 
to 1 inch or so, but the frame-work of the bashes 
should be formed first. It is often an advan¬ 
tage to prune Black Currants rather hard back 
for the purpose of obtaining a lot of heallhy 
youne shoots for the next year’s crop. Rich 
top-£es8ing8 are useful to Black Currants and 
Raspberries. 

Vegetable gl^en.— Hot-beds may be 
made up when required for Asparagus. Frwioh 
Beans are always valuable, and where there are 
warm-houses successions may be brought on in 
6 inoh pots on shelves near the glass. 1 have seen 
them well done in boxes about 7 inches wide that 
would just fit the shelves. There are several 
ways of forcing Seakale. It is sometimes forced 
on the beds by covering the groups of crowns with 
pots and surrounding them with fermenting 
materials, of which tree-leaves should form one 
half. If manure is used alone, sometimes an 
earthy flavour is given to the l^le. The same 
thing might happen if the Kale is forced in a 
Mushroom-house or any other building with an 
ammonia-tainted atmosphere from the fer¬ 
menting Mushroom-beds. Young Carrots raised 
in frames from July sowings shoiud be left in the 
soil and the frames matted up daring severe 
weather. The bed of Early Horn sown outsida 
may be left in the ground and drawn as required, 
but some shelter shoali be given when frost 
comes. There is no better protection for young 
Qarrots, Lettuce, or Endives which are nearly 
full grown, than a few dry leaves with enough 
Bramien over them to keep them in position. 
Even Beetroot may be kept safely in the ground 
if covered with a little dry Ferns, and the 
flavour of the roots kept in the earth is better 
than if stored in heaps in sheds. Trench and 
manure ground intended for Asparagus and Ses- 
kale. August-sown Canliflowma should be 
transplanted. £. Hobday. 


oomm wanrs work. 

MOraOa from a Garden Diary. 

November ifxA.—Planted a hedge of Swe^ 
Brier. We want afNrays of Sweet Brier te mix 
with cut Roses during the summer. Put in cut¬ 
tings of Manetti and Brier to raise sto3ks for 
budding. Pruned pyramid Pears and bush 
Apples. Sowed Sweet Peas. Planted several 
bi^ with Silene oompaota and Limnanthes 
Douglasi. Removed all exhausted vegetabtos, 
such as Cauliflower stems. Vegetable Marrows, 
etc., from ground. 

November ISth. —Looked over Strawberry 
plants in pots intended for forcing to remove 
surplus growths where they show round the 
main crown. The plants are at present out¬ 
side, but will be placed in frames before severe 
frost comes. Placed Figs in pots in cool-house. 
What little pruning is required will be dons 
shortly, and repotti^ seen to. Figsare strong 
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rooting planta, and will bear root-pruning to 
keep them in moderate-sized pots. 

Xovember —Made up a hot-bed for 

Asparagus. We have plenty of tree-leaves and 
8 taole-manure, and shall make a free use of hot¬ 
beds for forcing during the winter and spring. 
Potted a lot of Tea Roses, and plunged pots in 
leaves and frames. Shall keep lights off till 
severe weather comes. Will be moved to oool- 
house after Christmas. They alwajis flower 
freely during the spring, and will then be 
planted out again. 

November 15th .—Still busy pruning, as we try 
to ^t most of the pruning and training of the 
fruit-trees done before Christmas, and t hen the 
nxden can be cleared up and made tidy. 
Noticed a few white-flies in Tomato-house. 
These are diffloult to bill, but the vaporiser will 
do it, though a second 
dose is sometimes neces- 
iiry. Pruned early Vines, 
aid wathed the roots with 
liis hurst-oom pound. 

~^Novemherl 6 th. —Vapor- 
isel Cinerarias. The flow 
trs are just opening, and 
we want to get the plants 
clean before taking them 
to the conservatory. 

Made a group of Ojola- 
mens in fl inch pots in 
conservatory, mixed with 
small plants of Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns. Took the 
liSt batch of late Chiy 
ssntbemums indoors. The 
k inds are chiefly Lincolns 
and Princess Victoria, for 
flowering alter Christmas. 

We always keep a batch 
nut as long as it is safe to 
do it. 

November 17th .—Busy 
planting various things, 
including Roses and her 
bioeous planta. Soil works 
well. Planted a lot of 
white Pink Her Majesty. 

This work would have 
baen done earlier if we 
could have spared the 
time. They are used for 
»dgings for several borders 
where flowers for cutting 
are grown. Looked over 
Cucumbers to stop and 
train shoots. A loni 
border of Virginian 
siwn in August is 
ve y gay. 


FRUIT. 


GOOD PLUMS FOR AMATEURS. 

M.\ny who have wall space can grow Plums 
where other trees would not thrive, and in other 
gardens amateurs, who have not walls, can 
grow as standards or bashes some of the varie¬ 
ties I will advise that succeed best cultivated in 
this way. As this is the planting season, it 
may interest amateurs to know of a few of the 
best kinds. I will not describe many, not more 
than half-a-dc /.en cooking, and the same of dessert 
varieties, but let me add some of the best fruit¬ 
ing kinds in the cooking classes are also not bad 
for the dessert. So much depends upon where the 
trees are grown and the locality ; the latter also 
governs the planting, as in the southern parts of 


To keep Gourde 

(W. L.). — The Gourds 
when quite sound after 
dr} ing in the sun should 
bj hao|; in nets in a quite 
dry, airy place. Those 
that show signs of decay 
(after taking out the seeds) 
must be thrown away. 

There is no need to re¬ 
move the seeds in any of 
them, unless you wish to 
make some use of them 
in the wa^ of a lantern, as 
a decoration for children's 
parties. Then you simply out off the smallest 
end, and carefully scoop out the inside, leaving 
merely the rind. These seeds can be used after 
careful drying as a vegetable, merely drying 
the seeds when the Gourds are cut up tot uae.^ 
B. 

Trees and salt water.— in Gakdkminu, 
^ptember 28th, I read a letter regarding trees 
dying where i^t water came into contact 
with them. My garden is flooded occasionally 
with tidal water, and in October of last year 
was covered to a depth of 6 feet in places, 
remaining for about 48 hours, and leaving a 
sediment of something like 1 inch all over the 
sarface. 1 had some hundreds of Raspberry 
canes, which died out, and a good many Goose¬ 
berry and other bushes, mostly old ones, also a 
lot of Cherry-trees and Plums. I have thou^t 
this was the result of the salt sediment. Do I 
you think thus ?—W. Z. 

*„* Undoubtidly.-j"' 


A brarrh of the Victoria Plum. From a photograph by 
Mr. James Eddie, Freefleld Gardens, Insch. 
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the country many would do well in the open that 
I would plant on walls in northern counties. It is 
imj^rtant to plant at this season, 1 mean 
while the weather is open. Good results fol¬ 
low the later plantings, but so much depends 
upon the soil, the trees, and the sea¬ 
son, as in a light soil autumn planting is 
preferable, as should a dry summer follow late 
planting the trees make poor progress, and 
become a prey to red-spider and get badly 
blighted. By all means obtain good trees at 
the start, not necessarily large ones, but good 
rooted material, and with well-balanced heads. 
As regards planting, a hard and fast line cannot 
be drawn as to dates, but there is no better 
time than when the leaf falls, as then the roots 
will soon recover from the check caused by 
removal. The Plum likes a loamy soil, not a 
thin soil, or that resting on gravel. In the last- 
named there is too much top growth. The roots 
run too much, and there is little fruit; indeed, 


in such soil I would not advise amatiurs to 
plant Plums in any quantity, but to grow other 
trees which give a better return. Far better 
plant in what is termed a holding or elay soil 
than gravelly, providing the heavier soil is freely 
drain^. It is always practicable in small 
gardens to drain, as it is a simple matter 
bo place a good layer of brick rubble 
G inches to 9 inches in thickness at the base of 
choice varieties, and to incorporate some lighter 
materials with the top-soil, such as old mortar 
rabble, burnt refuse, and road-scrapings from 
limestone roads, or broken chalk, if obtainable. 
For wall-trees the aids advised will be of great 
service, and in very heavy or wet land I have 
found raised borders of great advantage, as sur¬ 
face roots can get more warmth from the sun's 
rays. There are aids at hand to make light 
and poor soil more suitable. Here we have 
mixed heavier material and dug out the gravel 
subsoil and have been fairly successful, but, of 
course, my remarks are only intended for trees 
in gardens. In orchards I would not plant 
Plums in unsuitable land. The following varie 
ties are among the best for amateurs, and both 
cropping and growth must be taken into account, 
seasons also, so as to have fruits over as long a 
time as possible. Many amateurs are interested 
in the Gage Plums, and these are the very be&t 
of these fraits, but some do not crop so freely 
os others. Much depends upon the soil and 
locality, and if grown on walls they are more 
sheltered. The following are a few good dessert 
varieties in their season and crop well— 

Dessert Plums. 

I^Rivbrs’ Early Transparent Gage.—A 
beautiful fruit, and one that does well in most 
places, rich, juicy, and certainly one o\ the 
nneet of the Gage section. It is most suitable 
for garden culture. Ripe early in August. 

Vkttoria.— The variety illustrated, and one 
of the best Plums grown. This is classed as a 
kitchen and dessert kind, and if left long 
enough on the trees it is excellent for dessert. 
A great bearer, and the most prolific of all 
kinds. It is good in all positions—wall, bush, 
or standard jform—and should be in. all ama 
tears’ collections. 

'‘Greek Gaqe. —^The old Green Gage is still 
one of the best and richest of the Gage section. 
In some soils it grows too strongly, and is best 
grown on a wall or as a bush, so that its roots 
may be kept in check. Its season is early in 
Augiist in warm gardens in the north ; it is ripe 
a fortnight later. 

Jefferson. —One of the best fruits we have 
in the southern part of the country, and good 
for a west or east wall if not shaded. It also 
does well in bush form, and in the south and 
west succeeds as a standard. It is an excellent 
September Plum, and of rich flavour. A true 
Gage, and delicious left late on the trees till 
fully ripe. 

Transparent Gaoe. —A beautiful late fruit, 
and a good bearer in any form, but always at 
home on a wall, if given a west, east, or even 
north aspect. It makes an excellent standard 
in some places. 

GOK.’s Golden Dr^p. —A very useful fruit on 
account of its lateness, as it will keep many 
weeks after turning colour, and is a good 
cropper. It is one of the most valuable Plums 
grown, not for a standard, but in favoured 
localities it is a grand market fruit where it 
thrives. 

Kitchen Plums. 

Rivers’ Early Prolipio. —A small and very 
early fruit, useful for the dessert. A black 
Plum ; in season in the early part of July ; 
very hardy, and a certain cropper. I know one 
market-grower who has acres of this variety, 
and it rarely fails ; but it is well to get it on 
the right stock, as it fails on some. It is most 
useful on account of its earliness. 

The Czar.—A very useful cooking variety 
for amateurs, on account of its regular cropping. 
Being an early fruit, it is all the more valuable ; 
does well in any form, but is best grown in the 
open in good soils, as, being a free bearer, the 
trees do not run to wood like some kinds. 'When 
folly ripe the fruit is refreshing, of a dark red 
colour, and often grows in clusters. 

Orleans or Wilmot’s Early.— An old but 
good variety, and one that amateurs should 
grow on account of its free cropping, also a red 
fruit that does well where others fail. It is a 

Tiginri Irarri 
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good m irket Plain, and exoellent in buah form 
or grown as a pyramid or standard. 

Maosdm Bonum Wuitk.— a good kitohen 
Plum, and not bad for dessert if kept late on 
the trees. It is exoellent for preserving, and 
handsome, in addition to being a large fmit and 
a good cropper. 

PonB’s Seedling. —A favoarite market fmit 
on aooonnt of its size and lateness. It is not 
always so prolific as the Victoria, bat well 
worth a triid for its market valae, as it crops 
when others fail, and is good in any form. 

Monarch. —Also an excellent late fmit, very 
hardy and good for standard, bu^h, or pyramid, 
a free bearer in any form, and of robast growth ; 
it does well in the open, as it keeps a long 
time when folly ripe. W. 


Round Winter Nonsuch.— This very 
fine handfome Aj^ple is far too little known and 
grown. I saw it recently at Clandon Park, 
where it [grown as strong standard trees. 


in, and one of them is ample, as they keep 
so short a time. Very many would include 
Worcester Pearmaiu for succession, because 
the fruits are so very rich coloured and hand¬ 
some, but fiavour is only second rate. But 
when we come to think of the Pippins—Cox’s 
Orange Pi^in, Ribston Pippin, Cookie 
Pippin, and Sturmer Pippin—there can be no 
question as to either table excellence or crop- 

E ing quality. If Irish Peach be added to the 
ktter fine varieties I think the pick of our 
dessert Apples is found which combine good 
cropping with the best flavour. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE HOP AS A CLIMBER. 

There is beauty in the Hop when used as a 
climber, as the aooompanjdng illustration shows. 
This vigorous perennial may be used for covering 
bowers, especially where vegetation that dis¬ 
appears in the winter is desired. It is very 


standard bush growing in the open'* ground.— 
S. W. F. 


Bamboos In ];>ota.— The fact that pot- 
plants of Bamboos were used with considerable 
success at a late harvest festival leads me to 
suggest that they would be found very useful 
for church decoration at any time of the year 
when plants are required for the purpose; and, 
indeed, for any indoor work they form an exoel¬ 
lent substitute for tall Palms in those places 
where facilities for acquiring and housing these 
are not available. If the purchase of plants for 
potting is not convenient, an inspection may be 
made of established clumps, and in the majority 
of cases the original plant will not only have 
de> 'loped into a dense, oomp^t mass, but have 
partially colonised its immediate neighbourhood 
with clumps of smaller size alike in height and 
diameter, with growths varying from 2 feet to 
5 feet or 6 feet in height. These are the clumpi 
admirably adapted for pot-work. They shomd 
be lifted carefully, not over-potted, receive a 



The Hop aa a climber in the gardens of Qunnersbury House, Acton. From a photograph by Geo. Champion. 


Oddly enough each one seems to fmit most 
freely in alternate years, so that there is always 
a crop. Even the light alternate crops give 
some fmits, so that the trees never seem to be 
fmitless. The fruits are of good size, just about 
what may be seen in large Blenheim Pippins, 
and weigh about 8 oz. each. They are very 
round, without ridge, have large yet closed 
eyes, skin green, but on the side next the sun 
streaked with red, stalk deeply inserted 
and short. The fmits keep well till March, 
as they are very solid and heavy. This 
Apple is highly spoken of in the “Fruit 
Manual,” and it is very evident that were it but 
a new variety it would be made much of. As it 
is but an old one, and there is no money in it, 
it is allowed to remain little known or grown. 
-A. D. 

Dessert Apples.— How often is the Ques¬ 
tion asked, ** Name the beat six dessert Apples.” 
To give a list of the beat kinds conscientiously 
how is it possible to include any of the earlier 
pieties ? Of these I know of none that are of 
Mtter flavour than either Irish Peach or Kerry 

'glC 


handsome, too, when allowed to run amongst 
shrabs or hedgerows, any soil being suitable. 


Pyms Japonlca froitinff.- With refer¬ 
ence to the notes that appeared on the above 
subject on pages 390 and 425, it is by this time 
a well-authenticated fact that during the past 
season this Pyms, doubtless owing to the long- 
continued heat of the summer and early autumn, 
has fruited with phenomenal freedom through¬ 
out the British Isles. The tree near Cork, 
alluded to on page 390 as bearing some years 
back fruits of the size of Walnuts, came under 
observation, as should have been mentioned in 
the note in questicm, at a time when these had 
not attained their full size. Fully grown fmits 
often reach far greater dimensions, one that has 
just come to my notice having a circumference 
of 7 inches. Plants trained against a wall 
naturally set fruit more readily than those grow¬ 
ing in an open position in the garden, a fact 
which rendered the case of Ibe Irish specimen 
I the more noteworthy, since it was a large 


good soaking to settle the soil about them, and 
be kept always rather moist. I am writing of 
Amndinaria japonica, the only one at mv dis¬ 
posal. There are doubtless others even better 
adapted for the purpose.—£. 

Fachslas from seed.— It is common 
practice now to raise Fuchsias from seed to use 
them for bedding purposes, and then either 
throw them away or lift the plants and use 
them another year. But whilst this is a simple 
way, and saves the trouble of housing them for 
the winter, the product is lees satisfactory than 
is the case when plants are obtained from cut¬ 
tings, obtained from either one variety or from 
several of similar habit of growth. It is so easy 
to save plants through the winter, because they 
may be kept hard cut in until the weaker 
becDmes brighter, when brought into the light 
shoots are soon formed, and then put into warmth 
as cuttings, quickly root, and nice plants soon 
result. The varieties in commerce are so 
numerous that every description of habit as well 
aa of colour and form of flower can be readdy 
supplied.—A. D. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

VARIOUS FORMS OF MIXED BORDERS. 

We give several illustratioDs of mixed borders 
to show that there is more than one type, though 
many think that the only place for a b^der is 
by a wall or hedge. One may have a border in 
which many flowers are planted, with a view to 
providing flowers more or less throughout the 
year, and placed in the pleasure-bounds, or it 
may run through kitchen and fruit garde||», or, 
•a one of our illustrations show, one in which 
Ferns and flowers are combined. 

Borders in front of shrubberies.— One of 
the least desirable positions for the border is 
in front of shrubs and trees, because the soil 
becomes poor through the roots robbing it of its 
fertility. The effect is 
often satisfactory, but the 
result is not because of the 
double call on the soil; yet 
one of the most charming of 
borders can be made on the 
face of a shrubbery by the 
conditions always so meet¬ 
ing. The face of such a 
shrubbery should be broken 
—that is to say, the shrubs 
should not form a hard line, 
and the hardy plants should 
begin at that line, and the 
shrubs should come out to 
the edge and finish it here 
and there, thereby breaking 
the border agreeably. The 
variety of position and 
places afforded by the front 
of a shrubbery is delightful. 

Even here and there, in a 
large open space, one might 
have groups or masses of 
plants that require good 
cultivation, but generally it 
would be best to avoid this 
attempt, and use plants 
which do not demnd for 
their beauty on high culture 
—which, in fact, tight their 
way among shrum — and 
there are a great many such 

g rowths. Many hardy 
owers require good culture; 
certain others take their 
chance, like an evergreen 
Candytuft, the large-leaved 
Saxifrage, the Acanthus, 
the Day Lily, the Ever¬ 
lasting Fea, and Solomon’s 
Seal. Of such as these we 
should make the border near 
the shrubbery. 

A scattered, dotty, mixed 
border along the face of a 
shrubbery gives a miserable 
effect, whereas a good one 
may be secured by grouping 
the plants in the bolder 
spaces between the shrubs, 
making a careful selection 
of plants, each occupying a 
bold space. Nothing can 
be more delightful than a 
border made in this way; 
but it wants taste, a know¬ 
ledge of plants, and that 
desire to consider plants 
in relation to their sur¬ 
roundings which is never 
shown to those who make a labelled, dotty,” 
mixed border which is the same all the way along, 
and in no place looks pretty. The presence 
of tree and shrub life is a great advantage 
to those who know how to use it. Here is a 
group of shrubs over which we can throw a 
delicate veil of seme pretty creeper that 
would look stiff and wretched against a wall; 
here is a shady recess beneath a flowering tree. 
Instead of planting it up with shrubs in the 
ordinary ^dening way, if any more important 
plants will not grow in it, cover the ground 
with Woodruff, which will form a pretty carpet, 
and flower very early in the year, and through 
the Woodruff dot a few common British Ferns. 
In front of this only use low plants, and thus we 
shall get a pretty, little vista, with shade and a 
pleasant relief. Next we come to a bare patch 
on the margin, covering it with a strong ever¬ 


green Candytuft, and let this form the edge. 
Then allow a group of Japan Quince to come 
right into the Grass edge and break the margin ; 
next a carpet of broad-leaved Saxifrage, rcM^- 
ing under the near bushes and trees; and so 
proceed artistically, making groups and colonies, 
considering every point, and never using a plant 
of which you do not know and enjoy the effect. 

This border plan is capable of considerable 
variety, depending on whether we are dealing 
with an established and tall shrubbery, a 
medium one of flowering trees and ordinary 
shrubs, or a choice plantation of flowering ever¬ 
greens. In the last case, owing to the soil and 
the neat habit of the bushes, we have excellent 
conditions in which good culture as well as an 
effective arrangement is possible. One can have 
the finest things among them—that is to say, if 


b- 
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A mixed l)order, 8howio(( of German Iria. From a photoi^raith by Mrs. Martin, 

Lyndhurst, Gravelly Hill, Birmini^hain. 


the bushes are not jammed together. The 
ordinary way of planting shrubs is such that 
they grow together, and then it is not possible 
to have flowers between them, nor can one see 
the true form of the bushes, because they are 
lost in one solid, leafy mass. 

The FI.OWER border against a wall.— One 
of our illustrations shows a flower border 
against a wall, and in many situations, especi¬ 
ally near large and old houses, there are 
deuffhtful opportunities for a very beautiful 
kind of flower border. The stone forms an 
excellent background, and cuts off the border 
from any exhausting vegetation. Here we have 
exactly the opposite conditions to those in the 
shrubMry ; tnere are no hungry giants behind 
our plants stealing their food. Here we can 
have ^ood cultivation ; have Delphiniums, Lilies, 
Pmonies, Irises, and aU choice planto well grown. 


If the wall happens to be near the house, and 
we do not wish to have climbers on it, it is none 
the less valuable, especially a good stone wall. 
It may be, if desired, adorned with climbers of 
delicate growth, climbing Roees, or Wistaria, or 
Vine, or Clematis on the walls will help out our 
beautiful mixed border. Those trees must be to 
some extent trained, although they may be 
allowed a certain degree of abandoned grace 
even on a wall. In this kind of border we have, 
as a rule, no contrasts from shrubs, and there¬ 
fore we must get the choicest variety of plant 
life we can into the border itself. We must try 
and secure a constant succession of interest, and 
this is very easy. There is scarcely a month of 
the year in Which we may not have delightfu 1 
things in bloom. It may be found that this kind 
of border will have a bare look in winter, seen 
from the windows. The 
variety of plants is, how¬ 
ever, so great, that we can 
make such a border ever¬ 
green by employing ever- 

f reen herbaceous plants, 
n large places there are 
frequently positions which 
are not seen from the win¬ 
dows — fine massive walls 
that would form an admir¬ 
able background to a mixed 
border, composed wholly of 
hardy flowers of carefully 
chosen kinds. On these 
walls a choice selection of 
well-grown climbers and 
evergreens forms an excel¬ 
lent addition to the hardy 
plants in front. Where the 
wall is broken with pillars, 
the effect might be better 
still by the use of Vines and 
Wistaria along the top and 
over the pillars or the but¬ 
tresses. 

The flower border in 

TIIF. FRUIT OR KITCHEN 
GARDEN. — 'This border is 
often the most charming 
feature of the entire garden. 
The plan is to secure from 
6 feet to 12 feet of rich soil 
on each side of the walk, and 
cut the borders off from the 
main garden by a trellis of 
some kind. This trellis may 
be of strong iron or galvan¬ 
ised wire, or perhaps, better 
still, of simple, rough wooden 
branches — uprights topped 
by other brantmes of the 
same kind. Any kind of 
rough permanent trellis will 
do from 6 feet to 9 feet high. 
On this rough trellis we may 
grow the Climbing Roses 
and Clematis, and all the 
choicer, but not too rampant 
climbers. Moreover, we can 
grow them with all their 
natural grace along the 
wires or rough branches, 
or, still better, up and across 
our rustic wooden trellis, 
and Rose and Jasmine may 
show their ^race uncon¬ 
trolled. We fix the main 
branches to the supports, 
and leave the rest to the 
winds. Here we have the 
best opportunity for the very finest type of 
mixed torder, because we have all the grace¬ 
ful climbing plant life we desire in contrast 
with the plants in the border. There are 
opportunities for making borders in front of 
evergreen hedges. In fact, there is scarcely a 
place in which situations may not be made 
available. The best way is to adorn the situa¬ 
tions and soils we have ; the common way is to 
suppose that we cannot make much of what we 
have. We should not so much follow an idea 
because we have seen it carried out somewheie 
else, but rather seek things that suit the 
ground. 

Borders of one family of plants.— These 
are very interesting, because they reveal the 
infinite variety and beauty of one group of 
plants, as, for instance, the Iris. Of course, 
the border Leed not be made up entirely* 
iriginal fn 
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of Irisea, but this flower would predominate in 
the type we are now oonsidering. In the case 
of the Gorman Iris, the 8ilvery>OTey leaves are a 
source of interest and beauty also. 

Ferns and flower borders.— One of the 
illustrations depicts a border in which Ferns are 


broad patches and colonies here and there by 
themselves occasionally, and let them pass into 
and under other plants. A white Lily will be 
none the worse, but all the better, for having a 
colony of creeping Foi^et-me-nots about it in 
the winter or spring. The variety that may be 


largely planted, and this is a very pleasing 
arrangement for a partially shady and moist 
place in particular, where the Spanish Scillas, 
Solomon’s Seal, Auriculas, Primroses, Day 
Lilies, and other flowers are happy. Many 
Ferns are very handsome grown thus—the Royal 
Fern (Osmunda), Lady, and Male Feme, and 
the Shield Ferns. 

Mixed borders may be made in a variety of 
ways. Those interested in them will do well to 
beax in mind the following points : Select only 
good plants; throw away weedy and worthlei s 
kinds; there is no scarcity of the very best. 
See good collections. Put, at first, the good 
kinds selected in lines across 4-feet nursery-Ms, 
so that a stock of young and strong plants may 
be at hand, and that you may be able to ex- 
ebange with others as well as form groups in any 
way desired. Place b^ld borders where they 
cannot be robbed by the roots of trees ; see that 
the ground is thoroughly prepared, and rich and 
deep enough—never less than 2.J feet of the beet 
friable soil. The soil should be so deep that in 
a dry season the roots could seek their supplies 
far below the surface. On the making of the 
border depends whether the vegetation will be 
bold or stunted. If limited to one border only, 
some variety in the soil will be necessary to meet 
the wants of peat and moisture-loving plants. 
In planting, plant in groups, and not in the old 
dotting way. Never repeat the same plant 
along the border at intervals, as is so often done 
with favourites. Plant a bold, natural group 
of it, or two or three groups if you must have 
so many. Do not gr^uate the plants always 
from the back to the front, as is generally done, 
but sometimes let a bold and sturdy plant come 
towards the edge ; and, on the other hand, let 
a little carpet of a dwarf plant pass in here and 
there to the back, so as to give a broken and 
beautiful, instead of a monotonous surfacr. 
Have no patience with bare ground. Cover the 
border entirely with dwarf plants ; do not put 
them along the front of the border only,-as used 
to be done. Lot Hepaticas and double and 
other Primroses, and Saxifrages, and Golden 
Moneywort and Stonecrops, and Forget-me- 
nots, and dwarf Phloxes, and many similar 
plants cover the ground everywhere—the back 
as well as the front of the border—^among the 
tall plants. Let these little ground plants form 


thus obtained is infinite. Th( roughly prepared 
at first, the border should remain tor years 
without any digging in the usual sense. Dig¬ 
ging should be confined to changes and to the 
tilling up of blankk with good plants, and to the 
formation. 

The mixed border, in which the plants are 
placed in rows, each kept to a single speciin* n, 
the tall-growing ones having their flower-stems 
tied to neat stakes, rigidly upright, is amongst 
the worst arrangements possible for hardy 
flowers ;^but nob so^the'mixed border, in wh'ch 


arrangements. Plante, when they seed them¬ 
selves, come up all round the parent plants, 
forming clumps and masses, but occasional seeds 
get blown away or carried by birds, so that 
approach to a colonv of any particular plant is 
generally signalled by the appearance of strag¬ 
glers away from the principal groups. Mossy 
plants like Saxifrages and Sedums are very 
pleasing when Snowdrops, Crocuses, or SoilUs 
come up through this evergreen carpet. Often 
narrow 

Evbrgrben borders are the best things 
that can be placed at the foot of important 
walls, as the way of allowing the Grass to go 
right up to the walls is a foolish one, and often 
leads to injury to the wall trees. In this border 
can be placed hardy Cyclamens, autumn Cro¬ 
cuses, Colchicums, Violets, Periwinkles, CMna* 
tions. Pinks, Yuccas, Iris, Acanthus, Rock 
Cresses, Houseleeks, Thy'mes, Sandworts, hardy 
Rock Roses, hardy and evergreen Ferns, Rasciis, 
Sandworts, and others. 


Hardy Orchids from seed and 
Lavenaer-hedg^e {M. 8. K, S.).—l moti 
tell you that it is not customary to raise hardy 
Cypripediums and other hardy species from 
seed, but it is, of course, possible to do so, as 
they increase in this way m their native land. 
Fill G-inch pots or pans two-thirds full of 
crocks, and fill up nearly to the rim with fibroni 
peat. On the top of this put Sphagnum Msn, 
pressing it down firmly, and keeping the centiS 
1 inch above the pot. Place in a cold- framr, 
shade in spring from sun, and keep the Sphag¬ 
num moist, if any young plants appear, let 
them remain undUturl^d for two years. Clip tbs 
Lavender in March ; it is not safe to do so now. 
—BV FLEET. 

1540.— Creeping plants for a hank 

—If “Myrtle” does not confine himseW excln 
sively to creeping plants he will be able to make 
the l^nk look very pretty, especially if it gets a 
fair proportion of sun. Vincas are useful for 
under-growth in a shrubbery, but one great ob 
jection to planting them in a garden is their 
liability to overrun and nearly smother every¬ 
thing ; unless one periodically checks them they 
will soon be masters of the situation. 1 would 
therefore suggest the planting of some of the 
dwarf forms of the Campanula, such as C. car- 
patica, which grows about 8 inches in height, 
with pale blue flowers, and the white C. car 
patica alba, and Antirrhinums, which would 
show up well on a bank and are most profuse in 
blooming. Another useful plant is the Jacol ea, 
a free-flowering hardy annn^ of various colours, 


Mixed ))order upon lawn. 


spreading plants are allowed to form great 
patches yards across. All hardy plants will be 
found to have the best effect planted in an in¬ 
formal manner. This does not mean that the 
plants are to be planted in any higgledy-piggledy 
fashion ; this is the very reverse of Nature’s 


making (juite an etiective display in 
and would do well on a bank. Asanedgiog* . 

plant Iberis umbellata (Candytuft), is 

March or April, or if a permanent ea^ B 
needed, then I would have Gerastium ^ 
sum, a white, neat foliaged plant. ^ 


Go gle 
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annual which makes a brilliant show is the 
(^odetia, but for free blooming nothing better 
can be grown than Pansies. Their colours are 
so varied, and they make a fine display even in 
gloomy weather. The soil for them should be 
made fairly light with sand or road-scrapings. 


attain a height of from 2 feet to .3 feet, than in 
with him, it rarely grew 
Possibly the soil in the 
former case may have been more porous than in 
the latter, and in heavy, damp soil the Libertia 
sometimes perishes even in the south-west, but 
excessive cold is certainly not indispensable for 
the plant’s well-doing, for, in the southern 
garden where the photograph referred to was 
taken, the flower-scapes were fulljf 4 feet in 
height, thus being almost twice the height of 
those from the llerwickshire specimens quoted 
by “ F. W.,” while the plants were in the most 
vigorous health. Do/.ens of clumps as fine, or 
finer, than the two illustrated, were in full 
flower in the porous soil of the noted garden in 
question, which is situated in a south-western 
county in close proximity to the sea, and 
created a charming picture.—8. W. F. 

Plants for bed upon a steep Qrass 

Vkarklr / _T'alrinrr 


I have a numbtr of 


cularly trying to them. 

Primroses in my rock garden growing among-1 
Ferns, and in niches of rooks, where they feel 
the moisture, and am always rewarded in the 
spring by a good show of bloom. They look 
well planted on the margins of shrubberies and 
banks, and also come in useful for potting for 
an early display in a cool-house, and are often 
used wr window-boxes. The double sorts 
embrace such colours as yellow, white, and 


Yorkshire, where, 
taller than 1 foot. 


sea on the Island of Valencia, in Kerry, and 
much exposed to the wind. The common red 
Fuchsia and New Zealand Flax both grow close 
to the sea in Kerry.—L. 

Ways of aslng: Nastnrtiama (Tropw- 
olums).—If Nasturtiums were rare their pretty 
bright foliage and brilliantly varied flowers of 
peculiar shape would make them much sought 
after, but because the seed will grow almost 
anywhere and with little trouble, the plant 
does not ^t its due. I have wire-netting 3 feet 
wide on ^e top of a wall to keep sultry out of 
the garden, and 70 feet of it has oeen covered 
all the summer—I may say from early days of 
spring—untilnow with Nasturtiums. The varied 
hues—their names are legion, have been most 
deservedly much admired. I have sent you a 
few flowers picked from the wire-netting, which 
is exposed fullv to the north - west winds. 
The plants are snowing signs of decay, but they 
generally last till frosts come. — M. K. 
Kingootk. 

Perennial Asters from seed.— With 
such a wealth of these charming autumn flowers in 
commerce under name, it may seem superfluous 
to raise them from seed, but we recently saw in 
the gardens of that famous Buckinghamshire 
place, Dropmore, a long row of seedling Asters 
flowering most profusely that had been raised by 
the gardener, Mr. Herrin. Seed was saved of 
one variety that is of medium height and hu 
pretty flowers of medium size and white in 
colour. But because blues or such pale shades 


banlc (—Taking into consideration 
the very dry position, wo think you could not 


early autumn. The soil inclining to clay would 
be beneficial under the circumstances. You 
might alleviate the parched condition that the 
Roses might fall into if you had the soil deeply 
dug before planting, also by adding some cow- 
manure, rather low down, so that the roots of 
the Roses are induced to search for it in sum¬ 
mer. Another point worth remembering is to 


even weak liquid 
well established, 
mulching the surface,' your It 
con* ■' 

varieties wo should recommend 


anure when the plants are 
By doing this, and also by 
, “ r Koses would suffer 
ksiderably lees from this slopii^ aspect. For 

--„.,nd. Teas, Princesse 

de Sagan or Marquise de Salisbury, ami Chinas, 
Mme. Laurette Messing, Fabvier, Cramoisi- 
Superieure, and the Common Blush. The 
Polyantha Roses, such as Perle des Rouges and 
Gloira des Polyantha are also very neat, com¬ 
pact growing varieties. The Rose cuttings 


A l)order ol Kerns. 


most suitable for planting on a bank amongst 
rocks and stones, where they mav ramble, and 
where they soon establish themselves, giving in 
the springtime quite a profusion of their simple 
blossoms, embracing lavender, crimson, rose, 
and purple colours. Linums, too, would do 
well in such a position for a summer displav, 
whilst for a spring show I would put in the old 


Vinca minor. We should advise yon to make 
some pwkets or fissures in this wall, and fill 
them with nice sandy loam.—£. 

Double Primroses. —Double Primroses 
may be grown successfully by anyone who can 
give them pure atmosphere, which is what they 
need more than rich soil. They may be raised 
from seed sown in June, or propagated by divi- 


Nicotlana sylvestrls.— I saw this fine 
flowering plant in particularly fine form at High- 
olere Castle last month. It was intermixed with 
large-leaved Solanums and Wigandeas, bub the 


Violet leaves eaten. —The perforations 
in the leaves sent are undoubtedly caused by a 
very small caterpillar, which at times is very 
destructive to Strawberries. I once ha<l a 
plantation completely skeletonised by this little 
pest. The perfect insect flies by night, and in 
some districts must be very numerous, though 
one never sees it. lb is now in chrysalis form 
in the earth, there to remain until next August, 
when the perfect insect will again appear. You 
must waten for it, and on first indications of its 
presence syringe with the following on the 
undersides of the leaves : Soft-soap, dissolved in 
hot, not boiling water, .3 oz. to the gallon, with 
a tablespoonful of sulphur, first nuufe into paste 
to reduce the lumpy particles.—J. Coknhill. 

Pasonies {H. G. IT. The following are 
good kinds, but as there are now about 30() fine 
double and single varieties in cultivation, it will 
be seen how difiicalb it is to name the beet 
dozen. The better way would be to procure the 
catalogue of some grower who makes a speciality 
of Pmonies. Doubles : Abel Carriere, Arsene 
Meuret, globosa, lilacinasuperba, Henri Demay, 
insignis, Mme. Furtado, Edouard Andr^. 
Singles: Aurora tenuifolia (^xbra), Jupiter, 
Dioma.— Byklekt. 


Libertia fi^randlflora.— On page 4ii, on 
which appears an illustration of Libertia gran- 
diflora, F. W.” suggests that climatic and 
other conditions are more favourable to this 


plant in Berwickshire, where its flower-scapes 1 
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Bonier by a wall. 


doubte<lly the beat place to plant them is on a best contrast was obtained with the dark-leaved 
north border, and it the soil is good turfy loam, Ricinus (iibsoni, as this plant presents an ad- 
even with an addition of clay, so much the mirable *ioil bo the green leaves and pure white 
better, as in such a position they have the flowers of the Tobacco. The flowers do not 
ail vantage of a cool and partly-shad ad aspect close during the day, and their rich perfume is 
daring the hob days of suminar, which is parli- always discernible, though mostly so when the 
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son heat hoe moderated. The stalks do to some 
extent weaken nnder the son’s warmth, that the 
flowers become partially drooping, bat soon 
become stiffened and tioldly 'projecting. The 
plants at Highclere were 5 feet in hei^t, had 


been given change of soil or position the same as 
other crops. 

The oolture of this root is now better under¬ 
stood ; but though exhibition tubers look invit¬ 
ing, those that are the beet on the exhibition 


me on heavy land in the North and sent seed 
there, thus secnring a total change, and some 
amateurs would do well to change the quarters 
when possible. This will go a long way towards 
securing perfect tubers in quantity and free 
from disease. W. 




A mixed border and Gross walk. 


roble foliage, and did for the purpose used. 
They present a singularly fine appearance. 
1 quite regard this plant as ** J. C. T.’’ does, as 
being much superior to the over-praised Oalteria 
candicans.—A. D. 


THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 

SOME OF THE BEST POTATOES. 

Few crops are more important to the amateur 
than good Potatoes, and though many have not 
space near large towns to grow this vegetable, 
others have so in country districts. For some 
years we have not studied quality in Potatoes 
sufficiently ; quantity has been the cardinal 
point, and this is not everything, as quality is 
important also. The variety illustrated, the 
Vicar of Laleham, is a general favourite—at least 
it was a few years auo—but so many new kinds 
have of late years oeen introduced that this 
excellent Potato is now leas nown than formerly. 
It is worth room in all gardens where a shapely 
tuber and a free cropping kind of fair quality 
is desired. I am aware many amateurs do not 
care for what are termed coloured Potatoes, and 
there is something to be said on this point, as 
in some soils the colour is deeper. This shows 
when cooked, but it does not affect the flavour. 
On the other hand, there are so many white 
varieties that those who object to grow the red 
or purple tubers will have plenty to select 
from. Vicar of Laleham is a large, round, 
purple tuber, and, as seen in the illustration, is of 
excwent shape and very clean, having shallow 
eyes, so that there is little waste. For many 
years I placed chief reliance upon the excellent 
Patterson’s Viotoiia, a tuber that had no 
superior in my estimation for quality, but it 
failed badly, being so diseased that we had to 
discard it, and this proves the necessity of 
raising new varieties to take the place of older 
kinds, as experience proves that some are more 
subject to disease than others. I am a strong 
advocate for new seed, even in the case of some¬ 
what new introductions. I well remember the 
first lot of tubers planted of Magnum Bonum, 
and the wonderful crop obtained from a small 
space in an amateur’s garden. So impressed was 
the grower with the crop, that for many years 
he stood ^ the same variety, grown in the same 
garden. The result at last was that there was not 
a quarter of the original crop, but last season, 
by change of seed and variety, there were much 
better results. I note the l^t named fact, as 
many think there is no need of change, and, in 
my opinion, I think in many cases the disease 
wiuld never have been so bad if Potatoes had 
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table are not always of the best quality. 1 
think the rough, coarse Potatoes often lack 
quality, so that there is ample room for the new 
kinds that are handsome and give promise of 
being of better flavour than huge tubers, 1 lb. 
to 21b. weight, with only si/.e to recommend 
them. Not only must there be quality, but 
cropping properties must not be overlooked ; 
inde^, to the amateur this latter is a strong 
point. 1 have myself raised several kinds of 
new Potatoes, excellent to look upon, but 
failures as far as crop was concerned, and 
they were discarded ; indeed, it would surprise 
amateurs if they saw the trouble taken to get 
good tubei^ and the large percentage of use¬ 
less ones in a batch of 
new seedlings. Take the 
even Ashleaf as a 
^uide to form and qual¬ 
ity. This is rarely re¬ 
produced in new kinds; 
indeed, though there are 
new forms many of which 
are selections, and, 
though excellent, some 
vary little from the 
types. The beet work 
as regards new kinds for 
amateur culture has been 
in the crossing of the 
heavy cropping Ameri¬ 
can types to get flavour 
and keeping qualities. 

Some excellent selections 
or crosses have been 
made, and this has 
checked disease, so pre¬ 
valent in such kinds as 
Early Rose, and some 
of the earliest of the 
American varieties. I 
need not dwell upon new 
kinds, as selections are 

f iven in Gakdenino 
LLUSTRATKD early in 
each year to guide 
amateurs as to varietic s 
and planting. 1 would 
now advise change of 
seed if possible, as even 
the same kind grown in 
another soil will give 
much better results, 1 
am aware, but to buy new seed in quantity 
is not always feasible. My advice is buy a 
little yearly, give it a trial, and then discard 
any kinds showing signs of weakness and plant 
others. This year I have had seed grown for 


K&lo In Bpring^ {Constant R<ader ).—I fear 
you do not plant enough in the season to 

obtain strong heads. To get late ones we plant 
on a north border. Also Kales need literal 
treatment. It is far better to feed, say, from 
July or August to October, if the weather is dry, 
than in the spring—that is the time for food, not 
in the spring. Sow in April, plant in June, or 
sow in May and plant early in July. You must 
have a good season’s growth to get strong shoots. 
Yea; cut the heads or tops in February or March, 
and give your plants plenty of room when plant- 
also in seed-bed—to get strong plante.— 

Oorlous French Breakfast Radish.— Mr. 
R. G. Alabaster, of Amhurst Park, N., Bends us an abnor¬ 
mal French Breakfast Radish. It was almost as lanre as 
a Carrot 

Bffakinff new Asparagns beds.— Now 

is a good time to make new bods. Of course, 
much depends upon the soil. I would urge the 
importance of new beds in places where the soil 
is poor and the growths at all weak. There was 
at one time a great liking for salt dressings for 
beds at this season, but thece only make matters 
worse. Salt is better given whilst growth is 
active. Recently I saw salt advised for mixing 
with the soil for new beds, but I do not advise 
it. In suitable soil good Asparagus may be 
grown at no great cost. Now is a good time to 
trench and manure the quarters for new beds, 
as the soil will be much improved by exposure, 
and in better condition to sow or plant in the 
spring. Those who can plant in the spring will 
save much time. I sow every spring for this 
purpose. If seed is sown for permanent b^, 
the surface soil must be better and in a finer 
condition.—M. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemums after flowerlni 

{New Uaitd ).—When the plants have cease 
flowering at the end of November, immediatel 
cut them down, thus concentrating all the enei 
gies of the roots upon producing stout, health 


Potato Vicar of Laleham. From a i>hotOKraph by Mr. J. Ckibbett, 
Stau(,'hton. 


stock for next season. You need fear no evil 
results if you can place the old stocks in a 
cold-frame, covering this with mats, or anything 
answering the same purpose, when froety 
weather prevails. So long as the plants can hie 
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kept in a cool, light place, they will continue to 
progreaa until they are no longer useful for pro¬ 
ducing cuttings. If you have no cold-frame, 
stand the old stocks on the door of the green¬ 
house, or, failing this, a shed, in which there are 
a few windows, or else a disused room of the 
dwelling-house. Most persons have one or other 
of the foregoing places to select from. 

Ohryaanthemum allows abroad.— 
On the Continent during the present season 
there will be several shows of Cnrysanthemuras. 
The Italian National Chrysanthemum Society has 
arranged for its exhibition to be held in Milan, 
while the French National Society’s show tekes 
place at Lyons. In Paris, the French National 
Horticultural Society is organising their annual 
display in the Cardens of the Tuileries ; and at 
Ghent, in Belgium, the Botanical Society there 
will also hold a show. Many ef the provincial 
towns in these countries will follow suit.— 
C. H. P. __ 

TALL SUNFLOWERS IN A CHESHIRE 
GARDEN. 

The hot summer that we have enjoyed has been 
favourable to the growth of Suntiowers. Mine 
have been unusually successful, and attained a 
height of 11 feet 3 inches, 
with a flower of inches 
diameter. 

Jos. R. Heatb. 

Harllt-y, Hitjh Lanty 

via Stockport, 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

BULBS IN POTS AND 
THEIR 

MANAGEMENT. 

A LI. who possess a frame 
or greenhouse should pot 
up a few bulbs, such as the 
I>^cisBi, Jonquils, Tulips, 

Scillas, Crocus, etc. A 
few brief hints as to their 
management in pots may 
be opportune just now. 

Take Hyacinths first. 

These should be potted at 
once into deep but narrow 
pots. The depth of pot 
should be about 9 inches. 

Afford a good drainage, 
and use as compost three 
parts good loam, one part 
two - year - old cow-dung, 
also a little charcoal and 
silver-sand. Mix all well 
together. Make the soil 
very firm below the bulb, 
which should be placed 
with a third of its depth 
out of the soil. Cover each 
bulb with a small pot, and 

bury the whole in some ashes or Cocoa-nut -1 
fibre, the latter preferred, to a depth of 
0 inches. Do not water the bulbs after i he j 
initial potting. The object of plunging the pots | 
is to allow the roots to start in advance of the 
growth, which results in finer bloom. In a 
month after potting a few pots may bo removed 
into heat, and can be had in bloom by Christmas | 
if given a little bottom-heat. The remainder 
should be brought in the house at intervals, in 
order to prolong the season of flowering until I 
May, when they appear outdoors. When placed 
in the house bring the pots close to the glass 
by standing them upon inverted pots. As soon 
as flower-spike is discerned a sprinkling of 
some fertiliser will be beneficial, but beyond 
this no extra feeding will be ne^ed until the 
blooms show colour, when soot-water and 
nitrate of soda are given at each alternate 
watering. Water must be carefully applied, 
and should bo tepid. The slower the growths 
develop the finer will be the flowers. Wire 
supports should be given the spikes ere 
they damage themselves by bending over. To 
preserve in bloom a good time remove some of 
the pots to the north pit, or some can bo placed 
hero even before the flowers expand, but they 
must always bo kept near the glass. Most 
Dutch bulbs will grow in the compost recom- 
The early-flowering Gladioli 
ddea. Tulips 


are very gross feeders outdoors ) in fact, some 
of our finest were grown this year in the Canna 
beds that are annually trenched and heavily 
manured. Therefore, in pots the compost 
should be rich, rendered so by a sprinkling of 
some good artificial-manure, such as guano. 
Place the bulbs three to five in a 5-inch pot, 
the point of bulb just protruding. The plunging 
system should be adopted with all bulbs potted 
up. Narcissi, according to size of bulb, are 
potted singly in .'i-inch pots, or two or three in 
a G inch pot. Roman Hyacinths, Crocuses, 
Snowdrops, Scillas, etc., are best in small pots, 
about 4 inches or at most 5 inches in diameter, 
inserting the bulbs so that they are from ^ inch 
to 4 inch below the surface. Rosa. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Oak - leaves (D. A. Paterson). — The 
scale or parasites” on your Oak-leaves are 
galls formed by the grubs of one of 
the Oak-gall-flies. These galls, commonly 
known as “ spangles,” are usuMly very common 
in most parts oi England, though, of course, 
they are much more abundant in some years 
than in others. The life history of these gall- 


Tall Sunflowers. From a photOKraph sent by Mr. J. K. lleape, 
Ilartley, High Lane, Stockport. 


flies, as well os those of several other species, is 
very curious. These “spangle-galls” are 
formed by grubs hatched from eggs laid by a 

S ail-fly known as Spathegaster baccarum ; in 
ue course the grubs become chrysalides. The 
flies which emerge from these early in the next 
spring (known as Neuroterus lenticularis) are 
very unlike those which were the parents of the 
grubs which formed the galls. This generation 
lays its eggi in the male flowers of the Oak ; the 
grubs from these eggs form little round galls 
known as “Currant-galls,” on account of the 
resemblance they bear (when several are formed 
on one spike of blossoms) to a bunch of Currants. 
The flies that come from these galls lay their 
eggs on the undersides of the leaves, and the 
spangle-galls are the result; so the alternate 
generations of this insect are quite different in 
outward appearance and in their manner of life. 
Another peculiarity in these insects is that the 
generation of flies that appear in the spring are 
all females.—G. 8. 8. 

Carnation-leaves diseased (.w.).—The leaves 
are badly attacked by the Carnation “rust.” The only 
way to effectually destroy it is to cut off all diseased por¬ 
tions and burn them, being careful not to let the coffee- 
coloured spores fall on to clean plants, as the “ rust" 
infectious.—J. D K. 


mended above. 


__ rly-l 

prefer a little peat and leaf-soil add 

wGougle 


BoQvardla odorata alba.— Among the 
long-tubed section of Bouvardias few are of 
greater value than this. Indeed, as a pot plant 
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it would bo preferred by many amateurs by 
reason of the somewhat shorter tube of the 
flower, and which is less likely to break or 
double over as compared with the varieties 
having longer tubes. Besides the fragrance, 
which is very decided in this kind, there iu a 
tint of flesh in the unexpanded buds and also on 
the reverse side of the divisions of the corolla. 
The latter is in size about intermediate between 
that of B. jasminiflora and the equally well- 
known corymbiflora, the flowers freely borne on 
compact plants. 


ROSES. 

WORK AM0NG8T THE ROSES. 

By the time these lines are in print the planting 
of Roses will be in full swing. There can be no 
better time than the present for planting all 
hardy shrubs and trees. The leaves which have 
held on tenaciously this autumn have now 
fallen or are ready to do so, and the soil is still 
warm. If the plants are received with their 
foliage unshed, it is better to cut the latter off 
before planting. When retained, the plant’s 
energies are sorely taxed to support the leaf at 
the expense of the dormant buds. If the advice 
frequently given in these columns has been fol¬ 
lowed, the ground is now in a fit state for 
planting. Before the plants are removed from 
the shady trench where they have been since 
they arrived from the nursery, the bed or border 
should be set out with small sticks indicating 
where the plants are to be located. Dwarf 
plants of moderate growth may be planted 
15 inches apart or even 1 foot, but the strong 
growers require 18 inches to 2 feet, and even 
2 feet 6 inches is not too much for very vigorous 
kinds if space be available. For standards, 
2 feet G inches to .3 feet should be allowed. 
Where standard Roses are used in beds of fair 
size, trees with 3-feet stems should be in the 
centre, then around these two circles of trees 
with 2 feet and 1 foot stems respectively, 
with a row or double row of bushes to 
finish off. This arrangement admits of every 
Rose being seen to the best advantage from any 
point of view. Whenever it is possible plant 
Roses by themselves away from other flowers. 
When planting remove a few at the time from 
the trench where they are temporarily located, 
and cover with a mat immediately to prevent 
roots drying. Make a hole about a foot square 
and of suflicient depth to allow the junction 
where the plant is budded to be about an inch be¬ 
low the surfeme. With Roses upon the seedling 
Brier stock this is not so important, but it is 
absolutely necessary where the Manetti or Brier 
cutting is used. In the case of standards, the 
hole should be about G inches deep. Take the 
plant in the hand and hold it in centre of the 
hole, and with the other hand spread out the 
roots very evenly, so that they are not cramped 
or cross each other. Just cover the roots with 
some of the finest soil available, then place about 
2 inches more of soil upon this and tread firmly. 
Good firm planting is very necessary to success¬ 
ful Rose growing. If soil is very heavy a good 
portion of gritty soil should be placed below and 
above the roots before applying the staple. 

Standard treks should bestakedimmediately 
after planting, or, better still, insert the stake 
into the hole before planting, then no roots are 
injured. Tall growing bushes should have half 
their tops cut off to prevent them swaying about 
in the wind. There is nothing gained by retain¬ 
ing this wood, for more than this will be 
removed in the spring. 


Tea Roses Marie Van Houtte, Clara Wat¬ 
son, and Mrs. W. J. Grant.— We have receivni 
flowers of these, very charming for the season, from Mrt'. L. 
Darra-Mair, IS bone Ooiirt, Carshalton. 

Standard Roses for centre of la^vn 

Roses that droop or trail are not 
always the most commendable for continuous 
flowering. Perhaps the best of this description 
is Gloire de Dijon. Even now our plants have 
their long, drooping growths studded well 
towards their ends with pretty buds, and Bell^ 
Lyonnaise and Mme. Moreem, seedlings of tie 
above, are very similar in this respect. Anoth r 
delightful Rose is Kaiserin Friedrich, a sport cf 
the old Gloire de Dijon, but with charming 
pink-tinted blossoms, and probably this would 
M the best kind to plant. A lovely and con¬ 
tinuous bloomer is Caroline Testout. Its growths 
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arb rather rigid, but it never fails to attract ad¬ 
miration by reason of its exquisite deep pink 
blossoms, the petals of which are so large and 
ohell-like, and its growth is very vigorous. 


RULES FOR OORRE8PONDENTS. 


Rneotlons.—QumM and mnawen are ituertsd in 
ttAROBiriMe free oj charge \f eorretpondenU/oUote the rules 
here laid doton/or thetr auidanee. All eommunieeUions 
for insertion should be uearly and eojieisely vfritten on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Bi>rroa <tf 
OARDisma, 57, Southampton - street. Covent ■ garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLisHRE. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each snould be on a separate piece of paper. Unanstoered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as OARORsiNe has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they oannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
oommtsnication. 

Answera with the exception oj such as cannot 

well be classiA^, will be found in their di/erent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
aaainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek asMtance. 
Conditioru, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the toealUies in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in OARDRsaia should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Queiista.—CorrMpondent* must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put iiUo their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there u as little delay eu oossible in dealing 
with them. 


1 tits— Maltese porous jars for Ferns.— Will 
any reader of Oardsninu IbLirsTRATiCD tell "flash" 
where she can get the Maltese porous jars for gto«iag 
Kerns on the outside In Moss, with the jars kept full of 
water ' 

ir)9v—An amateur's Tomatoes.—I have read the 
remarks of your esteemed correspondent "Novice" on 
the above subject with much pleasure and, I trust, profit 
in the future as a small grower of Tomatoes Would 
‘' Novice " kindly supplement the information by saying 
whether he pinches the leader of each plant more than 
once, and give the distance each plant is from the other? 

-Amatruk. 


To tfu/oUmoing qt^ea briff remits ore given, 
hiu readers are invited to give /^hor answers 
hould they be able to -offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

leoo-Fixing leaves In a book {Uerbarium).— 
We have had no personal experience with the gumming of 
plant leaves into a book, as you suggest. Perhaps some of 
our readers may have bad practice iu so doing, and will 
give us the benefit of their knowledge. But we should 
gather Coleus leaves, place them between sheets of 
lilotting-raper, and gently press to dry, then gum them 
on the ixjok-leaves as is de^r^, placing a sheet m blobting 
{>aper between each pair of the book-leaves. 

IGOl— Diseased Apple (Fesfai).—The Apple sent 
is very badly alTected with a fungus that preys upon some 
varieties greatly. In your case the attack seems to be a 
very bad one. The fungus is known to mycologists ss 
Vlonilia frucLigerum. Its spores seem to settle on the 
fruit coats, and, when aided by moisture in Uie form of 
dew, to penetrate the thin skins and grow into the flesh, 
>ui»e destroying it, as seen- That a good deal of the evil 

I I due to the tree-roots being in poor or sour soil there can 
0 j no doubt, and much good is done when the tree-roots 
A c root-pruned, or the tree is lifted and replanted. In 
your (^sse, the soil being damp in winter, it is good 
p ‘actice to replant somewhat on a monnd, mixing with 
the soil a little old decayed manure, some soot, and wood- 
aihes. Try lifting, as advised, and also, perhaps, you can 
p'ace it more into the sunlight. The ponltry-run does no 
harm. But some soft-fleshed varieties of Apples are more 
iusceptible to these attacks than are others. 

i(X)-i-Camellia dropping its bads (KUen).— 
T^iongh these grand plante are almost hardy, they require 
m ich warmth and moisture when making new growth 

III order to produce their buds properly. After this growth 
14 set fairly hard, say about June, the plants are placed 
outdoors under the shade, bat not drip, of some trees, 
such as PopUrt, and as the buds develop they are thinned. 
I'oe ueglect of this often causes bud dropping. A Camellia 
Hhould never get dry at the root. Once thoroughly dry 
the buds are sure to fall. But neither do they require 
floodings of water. We prefer to pot Camellias in almost 
pure loam ; this is more retentive, and requires lees water¬ 
ing It is too late to pot now, this work usually being 
done in August. In your Cornish climate you could 
almoet grow the plant outdoors. Do not coddle it in any 
way, but afford aoundance of air, and at this time of } ear 
all the suuUght poeaible. Stand the plant on an inverted 
flower-pot so that drainage is aasisted.—E. 

iG<i3-OannaB from seed (£. B.).— These plants, 
ommonly called Indian Shots, are natives of warm climes, 
and in raising from seed need to be dealt with as stove 
plants, although, after being raised from seed and hard- 
oaed, the nlants will do well outdoors in summer. If you 
c .n fumUh good warmth in a menhouse or frame early 
M .March, sow the seeds in 5-inch pots, filled with sandy 
S3 1. Dibble 12 seeds into a pot evenly, water them, and 
«r,anl in a warm, cloee place to cause rapid germination. 
If you have only a greenhouse, get a box 6 Inches deep, 
sUnd the pota inside that, and cover it over closely with a 
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large, piece of glass, and stand it in the warmest part of 
the house. The seedlings need to be shifted into small 
pots singly when 4 inches in height, and be grown on in 
warmth till quite strong.—D. 

lOOA-Oiadlolofl The Brtde (,A. A. J.).-Thl8 
would not succeed vary well in yonr limestone soil. A 
good sprinkling of leaf-soil and peat with the natural loam 
we have found best for these beautiful bulbous subjects. 
A sack of some such compost would be sufficient for a 
large number. When ordering these bulbs do not forget 
to obtain the delightful Ackermani. Its flowers are a 
lovely soft salmon. 


1605—Veronicas In limestone soil (A. A. J.).— 
We fear you would not meet with much success if you 
have only the above soil for these planta They prefer 
peat and loam, bat would not object, as Rhododendroob do, 
to a little of the limestone. We presume you desire to 
grow the shrubby kinds. They would like best a south 
or western aspect. Oood kinds of thissection are decussate 
or Traversi, Purple Queen, Buxifolia, and Reine dee 
Blanches. Of the herbaceous varieties the best are longi- 
folia subsessills, gentianoides, pectinata rosea, and spicaCa. 


1006— Dahlias growlngr bnshy fW. A. Jf)—if 
your Dahlias have grown into dense bushes, and not half 
flowered, we conclnde that your roots plants in the early 
summer were old ones, and sent up numerous stems. To 
have these plants to bloom well the old roots should be 
divided with a sharp knife in the spring, and then each 
piece of root planted with one or two stems of growth 
attached at tne most. Generally, DahlU plants are 
obtained with single stems from young tops rooted as 
cuttings in warmth early in the spring — D. 

1607— Nlgella damascena (Love in a Mist) {J. B.) 
belongs to a group of hardy annuals of the Orowfoot 
family, all curious and pretty with feathery Fenrei-like 
foliage, and bluish or yellowish blossoms N sativa, N. 



Love in a Mist (Nigelia). 


orientalis, N. damascena (Devil in a Bush, or Love in a 
Mist), and N. hispanica are the kinds cultivated, N. 
hispanica being the prettiest, growing about 1 foot high, 
and with showy blue flowers from July onwards. There 
is a white variety and a variety with deep purple 
blossoms. All the Nigellas should be sown iu March, 
in light warm 83il in the open border. They should 
be sown in the place which they are to occupy, as 
they do not succeed so well if transplanted. If sown in 
autumn the seedlings often survive the winter and 
flower early and well. 

1608- Lamps for greenhonses (Wychross).—lt 
vou will look over our other answers you will find that we 
nave in this issue referred to the above subject fully. We 
regret that we cannot name any special lamp or apparatus, 
as in doiog so we should of necessity do injostii^ to our 
advertisers, all of whose heating lampe are of their kind 
good. You should remember that your house, 15 feet 
by 12 feet, is really a large oue, and we do not think 
any form of oil-lamp is capable of shutting out severe 
frost from such an area. We have had no experience of 
the stove you name. All our experience is to the effect 
that there are forgool-siz^ houses no heating apparatus so 
effective and so safe as are those having boilers and hot- 
water pipes, with fair fireplaces for combustion.—D. 

1609- Improving poor lawns (Axhtony—When 
lawns become thin, poor, and patchy, it is evident that the 
soil beneath is poor, and needs feeding. Grass cannot be 
manured as ordinary garden ground is, as the dressing may 
not be buried. On the other hand, a moderate dress¬ 
ing of soil, made up of garden refuse, roadside trimminn, 
old pot soil, leaf soli, soot, wood-ashes, and any descrip¬ 
tion of artificial manure, all well mixed by frequent turn¬ 
ings, then before using it running through a sieve to 
remove all stones, makes a first-rate dressiag strewn over 
the Grass at the rate of about 1 bushel per r^ to wash in. 
Fsiling this, get Basic-slag, at the rate of 5 lb. per rod, 
and strew it over the Grass at once. Have it very equally 


distributed, and later occasionally swept over with a coarse 
broom. Give a dressing of soot in February, and one of 
sulphate of ammonia, 8 lb. per rod. In April or May. This 
treatment should do the lawns great good. 

1610— "Aaparafirns Pern” (Su6«(Tlber).—Do not 
refer to Asparagus piumosus as Asparagus Fern. It is, we 
know, a common appellation, but it is an incorrect one, and 
it is aotdesirable itsbould be continued. This plant may be 
increased both by dividing the roots with a sharp knife 
after the plants have been turned out of pots or by seed 
Seed is sold by some seedsmen, and plants can easily be 
raised by sowing it in the spring in warmth. If your 
preseat plant is not a large one, rather shift it into a siz3 
larger pot than cut it up yeU You may keep Cinerarias 
in a cold-frame during fairly mild weather as long as you 
like; or, at least, till they ^ow buds; but if the weather 
bids fair to bsoome hard, the plants must be got into s 
warm greenhouse. Although the plants are tender and 
soon frosted, they all the same like a cool place best. 

1611— Variona (</. A.) -You should select nice even 
sized tubers of Potatoes about 8 oz each in weight, and 

K ace them in shallow boxes and stand them in ample 
rht and air, keeping them so all the winter. Let the 
place be quite cool to keep the tubers at rest, but you 
must, of course, cover them up well in ha^ frosty 
weather. It wonld be much wiMr to manure land t^t 
grew Potatoes this year at once for Peas, Beans, and other 
crops next year, digging it in deeply to make it become 
soluble or i.icori^ratid in the soil, lightly forking it over 
before sowing or planting next spring. Potatoes want 
less raw manure; the crops you name want plentv. 
Get your Roees and Auriculas planted at once. They will 
then get good root-hold, and in that way be all the 
stronger next year. The soil should be in good condition 
for all planting just now. 

i6i2-Tmn8plantlnK fpnlt-bnahes (A. A.y— 
There is naturally some risk attached to the transplanUug 
of old Currant ai^ Gooseberry-bushes; but, all the same, 
when it becomes a matter of necessity the risk must be 
run. We assume that you understand the proper method 
of pruning these bushes, but at present and before n mov¬ 
ing them would advise that they be but partially thinned, 
just to lighten the heads. Have the fresh ground 
ttenched and well dressed with short or half-decayed 
manure; also get holes open about 6 inches deep, and of 
ample width, then carefully life the bushes, having a 
trench opened round each one first, and to that ecd save all 
the roots, and transplant direct. Place fine soil about the 
roots, first shske them well to settle ic down, add the 
other soil, and tread It firmly; then place a mulch of 
manure about each one. Prune finally In February. 

161.3-Ollmbers for conaervatory walla (Cua 
— Uafortunately you omit to make clear wheUier 
you want the evergreen climbers for the inside of your 
(Conservatory walls or outside. But we assume that you 
mean the former, as nothing outside excels the ordinary 
Ivies. For within, provided a fair warmth be kept up, there 
is no better evergreen climber than Ficus repene, as this 
clings close to the brickwork, and gives little trouble. 
Then both the popular Smilax and the climbing Asparagus 
piumosus ere evergreen, and will do capitally for such 
positions; but these are beet trained up to upright strings, 
as the climbing growths mi>’ then be occasion^Iy cut and 
used for house decoration Lapagerias, both white and 
red-flowered, are evergreen, and do very well in a warm 
(Conservatory. So al«o will several of the Passion-flowers, 
such as Constance Klliot, princeps, and vitifoUa. Plum¬ 
bago capensis and Heliotropes are practically evergreen in 
a warm-house.—D. 

1614-PrnnlnK fralt-treea, etc. (A. o. H.).—The 
summer growths or shoots msde by fruit-trees have to be 
bard cut back in the winter if the trees are trained or kept 
in bush form. If they are free-growing standards then 
the branches are only thinned occasionally. But proper 
pruning includes summer pruning, and when that ie 
(Carefully done these free shoots are not allowed to form. 
Now, if these be hard cut back, unless the tree roots be 
hard pruned, other such shoots will be again produced, 
and little fruit. Pruning may be done at once. Molchcs 
of manure mean dressings from 2 inches to 3 inches thick 
spread over the surface of the ground under trees or 
bushes. Such mulches may be put on now, as the mannrUl 
properties In them wash in and help to enrich the soil 
ready for root action in the spring. Fresh mulches may 
be put OD in May or June. Wood-ashes are useful to top- 
dress the soil with and fork in. So also is soot; but lime 
should be given sparingly, and alwa 3 rs at once forked In 
Nothing nuikes better mulch than animal manure, though 
decaye 1 vegetable or garden refuse is good also. 

I6l5-Wlnterln£r a Bncalyptna (C. a. H.y— 

You should find no difficulty in keeping a Eucaivpius 
6 feet in height tree from harm in your Somerset garden — 
up to Christmas, at least. But should there seem to be 
any indication of very hard frost intervening, you had 
better get three or four 8 feet rods, fix them into the 
ground just round the plants, and tie them together at 
the top. Then tie in the side branches within the rods, 
and have a garden mat or some canvas, or old carpet, 
ready to wrap round the rods, and so cared for no haitu 
should come to your plant. 

1616-Potting Gloxinias (A. a. J.X—You should 
have transplanted the seedlings in the spring as soon ss 
they put forth a leaf or two. Do not distnrb them yet, 
but keep the pans dry, giving bot little water during the 
winter. As soon as life appears in the spring pot them ctff 
singly into small pots, using a compost of light fibrous loam, 
tuily-peat, and leaf-mould, partly decayed, iu equal parts, 
aud a fair sprinkling of sand, all thoroughly well mixed 
together. You must be careful to grow in a moist, warm 
heat; but do not syringe too much, for the foliage is very 
woolly, and holds moisture too long.—E. 

1617—Oll-Btove for greenhonse iJ. 5.).—Your 
greenhouse, 16 feet by 8 feet, is not a small one, as it prob¬ 
ably contains 1,000 cubic feet of area, and that is a good 
deal to thoroughly warm when the outer temperatore may 
be 20 degs. below treezlug. We have so often hsd to point 
out that just as the weakest link in a diain is tbs true 
test of its strength, so is but one exceedingly cold froetj 
night the true test of the usefulness of lamps or other 
cheap greenhouse heaters. It is of no use to keep out 
moderate frosts if you allow a severs one to get into the 
house and kill the tender plants in it, and it is in such 
cases that lampe are such poor heaters. A small boiler 
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with proper piping, and In hard weather res^larly attended 
to, is by far the b^, and in the end the cneapeat arrange¬ 
ment. In any cue we may not indicate one form of iamp 
for your purpoee over another. You will Bnd several 
advertised in Ihe back pages of our present issue. 

1618—Atamaaco Lily (Zephyrantbes Atamasco) 
(A Cituitant Rt'ader). — This handsome plant is a 
native of N. America, where it is a conspicuous ornament 



of damp places in woods and flelds. Its few leaves of the 
vaiiegaud kind are green, but soon )>egln to manifest the 
striping. The plants should be planted out about the 
middle of May. 

1619—Oarnatlonaln pota {An Amatenry.—li is Just 
po»ible that the season may have caused your flaked Car¬ 
nations to have sported back to seifs, for all originally 
broke from seifs into flaked forms, it is but a case of 
reversion ; but whether they will again become flaked we 
cannot say. You bad better keep them and see the result 
Good gritty material to use with soil for Carnations is 
found in moitar-rubbish, sifted, and wood-ashes. A peck 
of this to a bushel of soil makes a capital mixture. The 
fly which causes the Carnation-maggot may be kept at bay 
often by dusting the plants with soot, or with Tobacco- 
powdrr or snuff when damp—anything to make the plants 
offensive. When Carnations are grown in 8-ioch pots it is 
always possible to layer growths into the soil near the 
edge, first ligbtlv forking it up, and adding some fresh 
soil and sand. If the pots be too small, plant outdoors, 

f mtting the plants partially on their sides, and then layer 
nto the soil, adding some sand. 

1620-Lord Derby Apple dUeased.— Your card 
escaped in the poet. Please append name and address, 
not for publication, on the question in future. The piece 
of the Lord Derby Apple sent shows the tree to be in a 
very bad way. It is most probable that the roots have 
gone too deep in sour or poor soil, and the tree had better 
be carefully lifted, those downward roots cut off, and 
be replant^. But you may get a pound of soft-soap, a 
pint or so of drv flne clay, broken up ; with the latter mix 
i pint of paraflin, then dissolve the soap in a quart of 
boiling water, and mix the clay .and paroffin with it, so as 
to make a rather thick paint or nsste. Paint the tree 
sfems all over, except the buds, with that, then smother 
with fresh lime, and leave the tree for the weather to 
cleanse. 


1621- RalslDR Ooleus plants {M. A. C.).—If 
Coleuses are proiiagated by means of cuttings in the 
spring, the old plants or autumn-struck cuttings must be 
kept in a good warmth all the winter. But if you purchase 
a packet of seed, and this of a choice strain may be got for 
about Is. 6d. per packet, that, sown in a pan or pans filled 
with sandy soil, on good drainage, and stood in warmth 
under glass, will soon germinate and prodiu^e numerous 
l>eautiral i^nts. The seed is very small, and needs to be 
sown thinly, being just pressed into the soil. After one 
gentle watering the seed should be put where it is shaded, 
nr be shaded with paper in the day. The middle of March 
is a good time to sow. Too much watering must be care¬ 
fully avoided. 

1622 - Fruit - trees for planting M.y— 
Naturally in submitting list of fruits for planting in Pem¬ 
broke we have to be guided by what we know of them 
generally, but at the same time all may not be absolutely 
suited for your climate. That, however, you must test. 
0(^ kitchen Apples are Manx Codlin, Domino, Lord 
Soffleld, Lord Orosvenor, Royal Jubilee, Stirling Castle, 
Progmore Prolific, Potts' Seedling, Warner’s King, Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch, Lord Derby, Tower of Glamis, Bismarck, 
Cellini Pippin, Lane’s Prince Albert, Alfriston, Round 
Winter Nonsuch, and Striped Beaufln, ripening very much 
in this order. Then of dessert varieties the earliest are 
Gladstone, Beauty of Bath, Lady Sudeley, Irish Peach, 
Worcesi^er Pearmain, Kerry Pippin, followed by King of 
the Pippins, Blenheim Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Ribstoo Pippin, Allington Pippin, Adame’ Pearmain, 
Rosemary Russet, Egremont Russet, Fearn’s Pippin. 
Cockle Fippin, Sturmer Pippin, and Court Pendu Plat. 
Good early Pears are Clapp’s Favourite, Williams’ Boo 
Chretien, Marie Lotdse, Louise Boone, Triomphe de 
Vienne, and Pitmaston Duchess, and later ones for wall. 
Doyenne du ComicsyilMKrd Diel, Beurri Hardy, Beurr6 
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Plums are Rivers' Early, Victoria, Czar, Monarch, 
Gisborne, and Belle de Septembre, andj for walls. Arch¬ 
duke, Green Gage, Braby’s Green Gage, Jefferson, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, and Coe’s Violet. Three Cherries for wall 
are sweet ones, FMton, Bigarrean Napoleon, and Black 
Tartarian, and acid one, Morello, for north walls. Six 
good Peaches are Alexander, Dale’s Early, Grosee Mig- 
nonne, Bariington, Royal George, and Princess of Wales. 
Three good Nectaiines are Early Rivers’, Lord Napier, 
and Elruge. 

1623— Bon«B as manure (Cardiff).— Bom» con¬ 
stitute the primary source from which that valuable 
manure superphosphate of lime Is obtained. All bone, 
whether of human beings or animals, is of similar compoei- 
tion. The manure manufacturers crush bone up almost 
into dust, and into sizes of 1 inch and ^ inch also, for 
use by gardeners. They also steam bones, and thus soften 
them, and they put them into a bath of sulphuric acid or 
vitriol, which eoftens them, and thus tbey become useful. 
Treated in the litter way there is, however, some danger 
that the acid in the solution may prove injurious to the 
soil If you could smash up your bones by the aid of a 
sledge hammer, where all the particles could be swept up 
( Iran, you might utilise them in that way, as we think 
flne bone-dust to be a very valuable manure. But we gather 
from an American paper the following method of treating 
bones, which you may try : Got a water-tight barrel, place 
in the bottom a layer of freshly burnt wo^-ashss, and on 
that a layer of bones, closely packed, then another layer 
of ashes and of bones, and so continue until the barrel is 
full; a think layer of ashrs being on the top. Pour on 
water or, if obtainable, urine, just enough to make the 
mixture wet. In time the bones will heat, then soften, 
and crumble to the touch. When the whole is softened 
empty it on to a heap of loam double in bulk the contents 
nf the tub, and mix well; then apply it at the rate of 
• bushel per rod of ground. The barrel should be under 
( over, and stood on blocks of wood or bricks. In adding 
ashes from the bottom upwards they must be well shaken 
in to fill every space. 

1624— Propajntins Taberous - rooted Be¬ 
gonias These may be freely struck from cuttings 

ioserted in bottom-heat in early spring, but a packet of 
good reliable seed will give you some excellent plants in a 
short time. Sow from January to March in sballor, well- 
drained seed pans, filled with a compost of equal parte 
leaf-mould, loam, and sand. Make the surface thoroughly 
smooth, then sprinkle on the seed, which is very minute. 
A slight dusting of silver-sand is sufficient covering, 
f xcei^ing a pane of shaded glass. The pans should m 
plao^ in bottom-heat of 60 degs to 70 degs. temperature. 
After seed-leaves are formed prick off the young seedlings 
into shallow pans, using similar compost, and when larn 
enough pot off into 3-inch pots. These plants should be 
grown on in a moist, warm atmosphere, and placed near 
the glass, giving them a shift into 5-inch pots when the 
smaller pots arc filled with roots.—E. 

1625— Book on pranins (If.).—There are few books 
dealing with this special aspect of fruit culture. Probably 
the best is Charles Baltst’s book on the subject, but that 
is very expensive. A small book issued from the office of 
this paper, entitled “The Apple in Orchard and Garden,” 
price per post, Is. 2d., may m useful. In growing cordon 
Apples from buds or grafts the great object is to get the 
stems clothed with spurs, and to that end it is needful to 
cut back the maiden shoot to 12 inches to cause the 
lower buds to break into shoots, and also to carry on a 
fresh leader, which at 12 inches high should be pinched, 
and thus cause its eyes to break also, so keeping on 
s|>orling back each season’s new leader until the cordon 
has attuned the desired height, and is well furnished. 

1626— Preeslas In pots (Bulba).—The Freeala and 
Star of Bethlehem bulbs, which you say are now throwing 
up their spikes, may be placed in a warm-house, if you 
desire them to flower very early. It is, however, preferable 
to allow them to remain in acold-fraroe for some 3 or 4 weeks 
longer. By this time the pots are full of roots, and much 
finer blossom is produced. If placed in a house now, com¬ 
mence with a very gentle heat. About 45 den to 50 degs. 
at night would be ample. Examine one of the pots, and 
if roots are not very plentiful keep them in a frame plunged 
up to the rim of the pot, and the lights on when neces¬ 
sary to ward off heavy rains and slight frosts. You will 
find an excellent article upon Freeslas in our issue of 
April 2 of last year. The Hellebores may he pottoH un a*; 
once, but we should not recommend you to put them into 
strong heat just at present You might do so by the end 
of the month, for these subjects have already a number of 
roots, but in the case of the bulbs they have their roots 
to make.—E. 

1627— Scarlet Broom (Qtudyeleif). — The nearest 
approach to scarlet is seen in the velvety-crimson colouring 
in the flowers of Oytisus Scoparius And reanus. 

1628— Stapellas (JL R.) — These are siraiigely- 
coloured flowers, marked with lurid hues, sometimes upon 
a dark ground. They are plants from the Cape of Good 



Stapelia flower. 


Hope, and are more interesting than beautiful. A green¬ 
house will suit the majority, but if you wish to have 
de’ails of culture, we will advise you. The little accom¬ 
panying illustration shows the character of the flowers. 

1629— Utilising greenhouse (A^pAa).—You will 
probably find it very difficult to obtain Mint to fill so large 


a greenhouse as yours—that is, 90 feet long. You cannot 
get a stock by seed, as Mint does not seed. You should 
obtain early young tops, and set them as cuttings into 
boxes 3 inches deep by 12 inches wide, and 16 inches long. 
These, flJled with good soil, and plenty of sharp sand on 
the surface, each holding about three dozens of cuttingr, 
once full of roots may be forced in a warm-house the 
following year. Then, when over, and removed outdoors, 
they should be turned out of their boxes, which should b^ 
well washed, then dried, and refllled with fresh soil. In'o 
this should be laid fairly thick pieces of the Mint stolons 
or running roots, which, covert with an inch of soil and 
well watered, would soon push new growth, and thus 
become established for the following winter forcing. There 
is also the plan of pulling the old stocks in the boxes to 
pieces, and dibbling them out into good soil in the open, 
allowing the beds to become thick, then cutting the roots 
out into clumps 3 inches deep, and carrying those into the 
house and laying them thickly on to the soil-beds, keeping 
them well watered. Have you no market gardeners in 
your locality from whom you could purchase a stock of 
Mint ? The* best variety is what is known as Green Spear 
Mint. A good Tomato for your purpose is Conqueror ; so 
also is Duke of York, Regina, Conference, Polegate, and 
many others. Nice, handsome, and not over-large fruits 
sell better than do large, ungainly ones. As to ths quer 
tion of probable profit, we can give you no idea. All 
depends on cultural capac ity, and replies would to such a 
query be purely problematical, and quite worthless 
1630— Tree seeds (seeds of Araucaria imbricate, 
Cedrus Deodara, and Arbor-Vit») (3/onaJ.—These may bo 
obtained from nurserymen who make a speciality of trees 
and shrubs, such as Veitch, of Chelssa; Waterers, of 
Woking ; Fisher, Bon, and Sibray, of Sheffield, and others 


NAMBB OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 


*•* Any eotmtnunioatume rtmptUxng vtanfs or /Vtitfa 
tent to name should alwayt accompany the paroelt which 
should be addressed to the Editor of GARonmio Iluds- 
niATRD, J7, Southam/pton-street, Strand^ W.O. No more 
than si» specimens to be tent at one time. 

Names of plants.— C. E Acheson.—Yfe do not 
recognise the plant. It is certainly herbaceous, but we 

must have a flower.- G. Milton—1, Habrothamnue 

aurantiacus; 2, Choisya ternata ; 3, Euonymus Japonicus . 

4, Cotoneaster microphylla.- J. B.—Yfe cannot under 

take to name ChrysanUieroums.- Inquirer, Solihull — 

1, Fennel; 2, Winter Savory; 3, Lemon Thyme; 4. 
Clematis Flammula; 5, Sedum spathulatum ; 6, Probably 
Sparmannia africana, but we should like to see a better 

sj^cimen.-Surrei/.—Probably a Campanula, but all we 

could find in the box were some shrivelled leaves. Why 

not pack more carefully?- G. Glayahcr.-l, Asttr 

vimineus; 2, A. horizontalis.- Stretton. —Viburnum 

Opulus, the Wild Guelder Rose. This is the name it is 

usually known by.- St. John's, Jersey.—V\esso send a 

specimen of the flower. We cannot name it otherwise. 

- Bdgar.-Yfe are very sorry that we cannot undertaV e 

to name Chrysanthemum flowers. Many kinds are eo 
much alike that it is impossible to be in anv way occur >te. 
We advise you to send them to someone who has a collec 

tion for comparison.-AnfAropiia.—Probably the double 

white Oolchicum autumnale ; but, of course, it is not 
easy to say what a flower may be from mere description 

- O. K —You must send a flower. There are so many 

Cypiipediums that its name from leaves only is impoesit'le, 

- A. F. O. —1, Aster Novw-Anglise; 2, Dried up; 

3, Aster, hut too withered to recognise ; 4, A. horizootalis; 

5, A vimineus; 6, Ilelianthusdecapetalus ' 7, Heliantbus. 
but please send a better specimen; 8, Pmthrum uligi 

nosum.- M. D. C —Erlgeron multiradiatus.- Aldir 

son.-1. Pleione prsacox ; 2, P. prsecox Wallichiana. 

Names of tmlt.—Miss C. M —Pear is Pitmasiou 

Dutdiees.-KofAfeen.—Rlbston Pippin.- W. C. C.— 

The Japanese Kaki or Persimmon (Dioepyros Kaki)- 

W. WiUiams.—l, Grosse Calebasse;2, Pitmaston Duches*. 

3, Not recognised ; 4, Beurr^ Bachelier; 5, GIou Morceau ; 

6, Jersey Oratioli.—-— J. W.—\, Winter Hawthornden . 

2, Hollandbury; 3, Fearn’s Pippin.-IF. Wisbey.— 

1, Yorkshire Beauty : 2, Lord Derby ; 3, Fearn’s Pippin ; 

4. Adam’s Pearmain ; 5, Ashmead Kernel; 6, Lane’s Prince 

Albert- Barbara.—), Northern Greening; 2, Cox’s 

Orange Pippin ; Others far too i>oor to name.- D. N. J. 

—1, Egremont Russet; 3, Probably Fearn’s Pippin, but 
poor specimen ; 6, Beauty of Kent; Numbers on others 
had fallen off and got mixed up. Apifle with large eye and 

even form Is Blenheim Pippin.-IF. IF. D.—1, (^ueen 

(.’aroline ; 2, New Hawthornden; 3, Autumn Pearmain. 
- W. IF. R —llali Door.- G. iiouvM.—Wellington. 


Oatalogues received.— Japanese LUUs, 
Seeds, etc.—W. II. Hudson, High-road, Kilburn, N.W. 

- Chrysanlhemuins. — W. Wells and Oo., Rrdhill, 

Surrey.- Forest and OmamenfeU trees.—W. and T. 

Samson, The Nurecries, Kilmarnock. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
yoniuin.—You can get a book on Dahlias from .M irs. 
Dobbie and Co., of Rothesay. 


“The English Flower Garden.”—77<o 

rouyhly revised, toith/uMde-iCnptions of all thehf.st 
plants, their culture and arrangement, heaulijvUy 
illustrated. Medium 8<>o, ISs. ; post free, loa. 6d. 
Hound in 2 vola.—sage green nurrocco—for 
library or presentation, one guinea. 0/ all bool - 
sellers, d:c. “ Worth more than all other books 
onJloiver gardening andlandscape gardening ever 
piMished. Whatever success I have made as a 
Landscape gardener I owe to the inspiration of this 
book. It not only teaches good gardening, but, 
what is quite as important, condemns bad garden¬ 
ing, giving reasons that are convincing for both." 
— J. W. Elliot, Pittsborgh, Pa. 
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FOOD FROM OARDBN, OROHARD, AND 
FlBIiD. 

Gooseberry wine {Madame B.).—To 

each gallon of ripe Gooeeberries put 1 gallon of 
water. Boil the fruit and water for twenty 
minutes, mashing and bruising the fruit as it 
boils. Strain this on to the sugar in a tub, 
allowing 1 lb. of sugar to each 3 pints of the 
wine li'juor. Stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
Cover close, and let it ferment for a fort¬ 
night, then strain off into a cask, leaving out 
the bung to be sure the fermentation has ceased. 
This wine improves by keeping, and is not ready 
for use for quite six months.—B. 

Black Currant wine.— The Currants 
should be quite ripe, and gathered on a fine, 
dry day. Allow six quarts of water to four of 
Currants. If quite free from dust and all sound 
the stalks need not be picked. Put the fruit 
and water into a boiler and boil until the 
Currants burst. Turn them altogether into a 
tub and put in the sugar, allowing 4 lb. of tne 
best cane Demarara sugar to each gallon. Stir 
the sugar well in until dissolved, well mashing 
the fruit at the same time. Stir up thoroughly 
every day for six days, or until the whole is 
well fermented. When this ceases, strain off 
into a clean cask, leaving the bung out until 
you are sure that fermentation has ceased. Fill 
up with a bottle of brandy to each six gallons 
of wine. Bong it up tight, and it is ready for 
use or bottling in seven months.—B. 

To pickle green Tomatoea.-Slioe 5 lb. 
of green Tomatoes into a bowl, sprinkle salt on 
layer, and let them remain twelve hours. 
Then drain them from the salt and water which 
runs from them. Put the sliced Tomatoes into 
a saucepan (enamelled is beet), pour over these 
slices 1 gallon of good vinegar, ^ lb. sliced 
Oaions (not Spanish, as they are too watery). 
Put in also | oz. each of bruised Cloves, (linger, 
long Pepper, and Mustard-seed. Simmer all 
together until the Tomatoes are soft, which 
should be in fifteen minutes. Put into bottlee 
or jars, of not more than one to each, as the 
pickle keeps best in small quantities. Cork well 
and keep in a dry place. Should the Tomatoes 
be larp and very juicy less vinegar will be 
needed.—C. 1). P. 

Tomato saace {EL. L. H .)—Green Toma t oos are 
nnflt for sauce, but they can be made into a pickle. See 
recipe in this week’s issue.—B. 

Tomatoes pickled.— To every 1 lb. of 
Tomatoes allow .1 lb. of Onions or Shallots. 
Cut them iq slices, not very thin, and lay them 
on a dish. Sprinkle with salt, and let them 
stand hours, then dry them in a cloth. 
When quite dry place in an earthenware jar. 
Then boil the vinegar, adding ^ lb. of brown 
sugar, 1 tablespoonful of ground ginger, 1 tea¬ 
spoonful of Cayenne Peqiper, and a few spice 
corns to every (luart of vinegar. Boil for fifteen 
minutes. Pour it boiling over the Tomatoes, 
cover close, and let it simmer slowly for one 
hour in a saucepan of boiling water; it is then 
fib for use.— R. V. 


POULTRY. 

Ohiokens with leg weakness {Buff)- 

—I should have no hesitation whatever in killing 
chickens for table purposes which have been 
suffering from leg weakness, provided, of course, 
they are sufficiently meaty for the object in 
view. Leg weakness projjer is reallv caused by 
the chicks outgrowing their strength, the body 
being far too heavy for the legs to carry, and 
this ailment usually attacks large chickens of 
the heavier breeds, such as Cochins and 
Brahmas. The remedy is to feed on the most 
nutritions foods possible, such as meat scraps, 
bread steeped in ale. Oatmeal and the like, to 
use Parrish’s chemical food in thedrinking water, 
and to avoid all starchy, fattening foods, which 
tend to increase the weight of the body and thus 
add to the burden upon the legs. 1 am doubtful 
whether your chicks were really affected with 
leg weakness such as above described, because it 
rarely attacks chickens at so early an age. To 
me your case seems more to be one of cramp or 
rheum itism, and this might be brought on 
through damp or frcnn being kept too long on 
woo<len floors. The beet treatment in such 
cases is to remove the 
legs and feet daily wit 
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paying special attention to the toes by spread¬ 
ing them out evenly so as to prevent them 
taking an inward direction, as yours seem to 
have done. If I were in your place I should 
not reserve the weaker birds for laying or for 
stock, especially if you live in a damp situation, 
for the defect would be still more appsnrent in 
the next generation. I would also recommend 
you to use as soon as possible any of the Fowls 
yon intend to kill, for they will be likely to get 
worse as soon as the November fogs begin. 
Another good reason for killing them off is the 
age of the cockerels. When they are six 
months old they begin to get coarse, and their 
meat becomes tough, especially when they are 
running with hens. Pullets of that age are in 
fine condition, and should be nearing the laying 
stage, when no one would kill them if it could 
possibly be avoided. You do not mention the 
sexes in your letter, so I have assumed that yon 
still possess the whole of the chickens raised— 
cockerels as well as pullets.—D oultinjj. 

Wkat Fowls to keep {A. Davey).— 
There seems to be a good number of people who 
have the idea that the best way to ensure a suc¬ 
cession of eggs throughout the year is to keep 
various breeds of Fowls, just in the same way as 
a gardener arranges for a succession of flowers 
or vegetables by depending upon various kinds 
of plants which produce their blooms or crops 
at different seasons. In this, however, they are 
on the whole mistaken. It is true that if you 
put a non-sitting breed of Fowl before me—say, 
the Hamburgh, Leghorn, Minorca, or Andalu¬ 
sian—I should tell you that the bulk of their 
eggs would be laid between the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary and the end of August, and that for the 
rest of the year the hens would be comparatively 
idle ; it is also correct that I should tell yon the 
Brahma, Cochin, Plymouth Hock, Wyandotte, 
Langshan, and Orpington are all fair winter 
layers if well bred for this kind of work and 
well managed ; but I could not guarantee that 
any Fowl would be laying at any particular time. 
The only way to secure a succession of egm all 
the year round is to take care that the bulk of 
your birds in the winter shall be pullets of the 
previous March and April, and they must be 
well bred and well managed in other respects. 

I believe we could improve e^g-production con¬ 
siderably by studying the subject more in all its 
bearings, not only with regard to the selection 
of stock in the first place, but also with their 
management. For laying purjjMsea all the year 
round, I believe nothing excels the first cross 
between a non-sitting and a sitting breed. My 
birds are Leghorn-Brahmas, and the following 
are my egg totals for the six summer months of 
the present year : April, 3,2611; May, 2,607 ; 
June, 2,,358 ; July, 2,230 ; Ausust, 2,271 ; Sep¬ 
tember, 2,150. I cannot tell you the exact 
number of hens concerned, as there was a good 
deal of silting going on, and the hens were being 
gradually sold throughout the summer. The 
pullets, too, were beginning to make a mark in 
Saptember. The figures, however, are remark¬ 
able for keeping so near to each other.— 
Doulting. 

BIRDS. 

Oanary with scaly legs {E. M. O.)— 

Aged birds are frequently trolled with scaly 
legs. Yon might anuoint the le^ with vaseline, 
which would no doubt give relief ; and take care 
that its diet is not of too heating a nature. 
Your bird is very late in its moulting, which is 
no doubt partly due to the changes of tempera¬ 
ture to which it is subjected through your 
removing it into a room without a fire every 
day. There is very little probability of your 
bird flying into the fire when let out of its cage 
for exercise. To carry a bird safely over its 
moult, it is necessary to keep it in a warm, even 
temperature, sudden changes from heat to cold 
causing the renewing of the feathers to be pro¬ 
tracted. A rusty nail in the drinking water 
will provide your bird with a mild tonic and 
stimulate the growth of the new feathers, 
otherwise a piece of cuttle-fish-bone will prove 
very benefical. This can be obtained of most 
dealers in bird-seeds. You may give your bird 
a little fresh bread and milk daily.—S. S. G. 

Blackbird moulting (AVacN>irff).—The 
non-production of feathers £dter moulting is some¬ 
times due to debility arisiDg from lack of asuffi- 
eiently nutritions diet. This would hardly. 


however, epply to this case, as yon appear to 
feed your hira abundantly, the only question 
being whether you are notfeedingit too liberally, 
and with fo^ unsuitable .to its nature. 
Although Blackbirds will accept almost every¬ 
thing that is offered them, the best staple food 
is Barley-meal or Oatmeal, mixed with milk or 
water to a crumbly paste, to which may be 
added from time to time a few meal-worms and 
ants’-eggs—the latter can now be obtained of 
most dealers in bird-seeds. Certainly Water¬ 
cress, Dandelion, and Gronndser’ are not suit¬ 
able ; indeed, it is very doubtful whether Black¬ 
birds ever partake of these things. The absence 
of feathers on the head may arise from the bird 
having to put its head through too small i spaoe 
to obtain its food, which, of course, can be 
easily remedied. Where the non-production of 
feathers is not doe to the action of the bird it¬ 
self, and arises from debility, ** flowers of sul¬ 
phur ” is sometimes found useful. This may be 
mixed with the usual diet in proTOrtion of about 
half-a-teaspoonful to its daily allowance of soft 
food. 


LAW . 

A servant’s claim for expenses of 
removing. — Can I claim the expenses 
incurred in removing to and from my present 
situation, in the event of my receiving notice to 
determine the service before I have been here 
three months, and so have to leave at the end of 
about fifteen weeks?—B. W. B. 

It is immaterial whether notice to deter¬ 
mine your service is given before the end of the 
third month or before the end of the first week ; 
you cannot claim any removal expenses unless 
there was a distinct agreement tbat such 
expenses were to be allowed to you.—K. C. T. 

A market gardener’s Claims to com- 

pensatlOQ.— ^orty years ago S took a house 
and a plot of land on a yearly tenancy for market 
gardening purposes. In 1868 the landlord died 
and the property passed to his son, and the 
tenancy continued as before, and so on up to 
the present time. From first to last there has 
never been any written agreement, but the 
landlord knew that the place was taken for 
market gardening purposes, mid, as he haa all 
along lived close by, he has been quite aware of 
the manner in which the holding w been culti¬ 
vated. S is now old, and has given his landlord 
a year’s notice of his intention to quit, and has 
asked the landlord to purchase the fruit-trees 
and fruit-bushes he has planted. A copy of the 
landlord’s reply is enclosed. When 8 entered 
there were only some fmrty fruit-trees, including 
fruit-bushes, on the holding, but there are now 
many hundreds of fruit-trees, besides Rose- 
trees, etc. Having regard to toe above facts, 
and to the tenor of the landlord’s reply, and the 
Market (ilardeners’ Compensation Act, what is 
S’b position ?—W. H. H. 

*«* In his reply, the landlord oommeooes by 
warning 8 against disposing of the trees, or he 
may get into toouble. He savs that 8 cannot 
claim compensation for the whole of the trees, 
as some of the trees were planted more than 
thirty years ago, and he says 8 cannot claim for 
trees planted before the Act. By this it may 
be supposed he means for trees planted befwe 
the commencement of the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act. He goes on to say that 8 
may get the trees valued which have been 
planted since the commencement of the Act, 
and if the valuation proves satisfactory to 
himself he will take the trees and pay for 
them; but if is not satisfactory, 8 may 
take the trees away which have bwn planted 
since the Act commenced, as they were planted 
for the benefit of 8 and not by the wish of the 
landlord or his father. There is just a little 
doubt as to how far the effect of section 4 of the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act is retoo- 
spective, but it seems to me that its short effect, 
in this case, is to entitle 8 to compensation for 
all the fruit-trees and fruit-bushes he has planted 
since the commencement of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act— i.e., January Ist, 1884, as the 
later Act is an amending Act. I think the land¬ 
lord is wrong in his view of the matter, and that 
the operation of section 4 is not limited as he 
supposes. 8 cannot remove any of the fruit- 
trees and fruit-bushes he has permanently set 
out, but he may remove all those not so set out. 
Of course he may,,|t j|ie^Iohooees, proceed as 
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cltspise them aud their threats. If they pro¬ 
duce what purports to be the original order, 
make an exact copy of it and send us a copy of 
your own. Examine the signature, and the 
whole document carefully, and take care that 
nothing has been added to or pasted on or over 
any part of the document originally signed. 
But 1 should refuse in any case to accept the 


roiiaested by the landlord, and if the valuation 
proves unsatisfactory, he may then remove the 
trees indicated by the landlord. But that 
course is aliogether inadvisable, as the landlord 
has all to gain and nothing to lose by it. The 
proper course is to adopt the procedure laid 
down in the Agricultural Holdings Act, and not 
lees than two calendar months before the deter¬ 
mination of the tenancy, give the landlord 
written notice of his claim for compensation. He 
should claim compensation for all the fruit-trees 
and fruit-bushes planted since Jauuarv Ist, 1884, 
and the notice sliould set out as fully as pos¬ 
sible the particulars and amount of the intended 
claim. S will require the services of a compe¬ 
tent valuer, and he should employ him to make 
out the notice of claim. If the landlord does 
not appoint a referee or valuer in his own be¬ 
half, S will then have to apply to the county 
court to appoint a referee in the landlord’s be¬ 
half, and the court will appoint such a referee if 
the notice of claim is given at the proper time. 
The referees, or their umpire if they disagree, 
will then determine the amount of compensation 
due to S, and the landlord will have it to pay 
whether it is satisfactory te him or not. S can¬ 
not claim under the Acts referred to for Rose- 
trees or other flowering plants or shrubs, but he 
may remove all such as have been grown for 
sale. Of course, he cannot remove those Rose- 
trees, etc., which have been planted out perman¬ 
ently for the sale of their blossoms, etc. We 
do not reply by post to correspondents.— 
K. C. T. 

Book canvassers and their wiles. 
— I am a gardener, and in 189*2 I was 
induced by the agent of a firm of publishers to 
order the first volume of a horticultural work. 
So far as 1 know, I only signed an order for the 
first volume of the work, and 1 was told that 
the second and third volumes had not gone to 
press, aud that the publishers first wished to 
see whether volume I. would take. The first 
volume was duly sent, and I paid £1 Is. for it, 
and received a receipt for the payment. In 
1S03 I removed to another situation, having 
heard nothin] 
publication 


**Oentlemeii,—Pleaae supply 10 
Fertilizer, to be delivered In lots s* 

Intervals of about six or eight weeks, cr 
more frequently If required. Let the quallt., 
be the same as usual, as during the period 
of 20 years that we have used the Fertiliser, 
It nas been very satisfactory la every 
respect, and oblige, 

** Yours faithfully, 

**0. BECKWITH * SON." 


SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS Ac. 


sue you, for their reprehensible practices would 
then be made known to the public generally, 
and they would obtain an advertisement they 
would not value.—K. C. T. 


M A Bold Kverywhere la Od 

O V^ ' CV wKl Is. Packets, and Sealed 
> ^ Bam 7 Ibe.. 8S. 6d.: 14 lbs., 

•'A mT to. M. ; 28 Iba, 7s. Sd.: 66 Iba. 

^ inainnil^ 12s.6d.; 1121be.. 20s. Ordlrect 
^ LlJN UUPl QJ from the Works, Oarriage Paid in 
t m the United Kin^om for cash with 
vV aH/ Drier (except 0d. Packets). 

fiaf k, the only Guarantee 
TRADE MARK of Genuineness. 

CLAY’S BUeeXSSFUL GABDKNING, bj 

Eminent Speclallets, with IlluetraUone, oontalns fall 
. Bound In cloth. Is. post free, or of 


For Coi»»ervatori»*e, Libr&rieii, Bedrooms, Ao. 


directions for use. 

Seedsmen, Ac. 

Write for foU price list of Hortloultaral Maaorss. 
Chemicals, Ao. 


BeoNOMiOAL, PortaBT.Z, Cueak, Ernoizirt. 

TREQQON & CO., 

BREWERY ROAD, CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N. 


^ THE PATENT ^ 

SILICATE MANURE. 

A SPECIALITY FOR VINES AND PEACH TREES. 

Id making ap a Vine border we etrongly recommend 
an application of this Bpeciaiity. 28 lb., 4/S; 56 lb., 7/8; 

1 cwt, 12/6. Oar. paid. Pamiiilet with full particulars 
on application. 

SPECIAL COMPLETE MANURE. 

KXCKLSIOR FERTILIZKR.-ABuperb HorU- 
cultural Manure, highly concentrated. Eaoh element of 
iUoompoeitlon has been carefully experimented with for 
yean and Ite precise Independent ralue determined. A 
complete manure, suitable for all plant llf<^ 28 lb., 7/8; 
56 lb , 12/6; 112 lb., 21/-. Oar. paid. Kxoslslor 
Fertilizer is sold only with a guaranteed analysis, 
sent with each bag. Guaranteed analysis: Ammonia, 

7 % to 8* %; Phos., 24 % to 25 %; SuL Pot., 6* % to 71 %. 

SPECIAL SOLUBLE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM MANURE. 

For watering and top-dreasing Obrysanthemums, Roees, 
and Flowering Plants. Ouaraoteed analysis: Ammonia, 
12 % to U % ;^luble Phos., 7 % to 10 %. Price, 2 lb„ 1/-; 
7 lb., 2/-; 14 lb., 3/-; 28 lb., 5/-. Oar. paid. 

PURE BONE MEALS. 

We grind only the l>o8t quality of home bones. We 
guarantee our ^oe Meals " pure'' and to contain 4 % 
Ammonia and 45 % Pbosphate of lime. Wr manufac¬ 
ture 3 grades—1-inoh, l-ini;h, and meaL Price: 28 lb., 
3/-; 56 lt>., 5/6; lowt., 101; carriage paid. 

PURE PERUVIAN GUANO. 

Analysis: 4 X Ammonia, 30 Z Phosphate, 4 % Hul. Pot¬ 
ash. Price: 71b., 2/6; 14 lb., 3^; 28 lb., 6/-; 56 Ib., 11/6; 
1 cwt, 20/-. 

MISCELLANEOUS MANURES. 

281b. 661b. lowt 

Bulphate of Ammonia, 24 to 25% Ammonia 5/6 9/6 18/- 

Nitrate of Hoda, 95% hire Nitrate ..4/1) 8/6 16/- 

Bulphate of Potash, WXSnli^ate of Potash 5/6 9/6 18/- 

Miiriate of Potash JBO z Muriate of Potash 5/- 9/- 17/- 

Rainit, 22 to 24 % Bul^te of Potash .. 2/6 3/9 6/- 

OriodBIood, 13 to 16% Ammonia.. .. 6/- 10/- 19/- 
Hupeiphosphate, 26 % Boluble I%osphate 2/6 4/- 7/6 

Pure DtssoTredBones,S|%Am.,35%Phos. 3/- 5/8 IIV- 

Nitrate of Potash, Basic Slag, Sul. of Iron, 

BuL of Magnesia, ko. 

The aboTe are carriage paid prices for oash with (wder 
only. BTery article guaranteed best of its respeotlre 
kir.d, and sold only under a guaranteed analysis. 

Wo make a SPKCIALITY of oompound- 
Ing purohasors* own receipts for Agrl- 
oiutoral and Hortloultaral FertlUzers. 
Kstlmatea free. 

THE SILICATE COMPANY. Limited, 

. Manufacturers of’ Ohemlcal Fertilizers, ^ 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. Est. 1888. 


an agent 
on me and politely 
y order. I told him 
that I was not aware that I bad done more than 
order the first volume, and that I did not see 
my wav to give any further orders, but if I 
changeti my mind I would communicate with 
the firm. Since then several persons, calling 
themselves special messengers, have called with 
the books, and because 1 will not receive them 
they threaten to claim their expenses from me, 
etc. The last caller threatened to commence 
legal proceedings. I refused to accept the books, 
as I ha«l no money to pay for them, but if he 
produced the original order with niy signature 
to it, and it turned out that it was really an 
order for the three volumes, I should feel 
obliged to accept the books and find the money 
to pay for them. He says he will come again 
in a month and produce the order. If the order 
is gonuine can I be compelled to taae the books 
and pay for them, and can they recover any ex¬ 
penses from me ? If they fail to produce the 
original order can I prevent them making 
further calls and using further intimidation?— 
Enquiheu. 

• This contract was onterc<l into in 189*2, and 
so it you really did sign an order for the three 
volumes it is a question whether after this 
lapse of time (seven years) you could l>e com¬ 
pelled to complete the contract, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that you cannot. 
You have, however, failed to state at what 
date it was first intimated to you that 
your contract was for the supply and purchase 
of the throe volumes, and you have not stated 
when it was that the otfer was made to supply 
the second and the third volumes. The omission 


IP! STOP! 

is our price for A 

SILVER ENGLISH 
HALL MARKED LEVER, 


madfl l>v ourwelvcN. 


Sniil /or Catiiix^ur. 

1M onth’8 Free Trial with each WaU'b 
and a Written Warranty for 5 Yiara. 

COVENTRY WATCH CO., 

Spon-st., COVENTRY. 


T^ANTEl).—Man and wife as Coachman and 

» » Cardirner and Cook reaiioctively. Miwt hare good 
charactem; abKtainor* preferred. Board and rooina found. 
Write. Btating wagea re«|uiredand all portlnilarn, to—R.N.O., 
Box 203, Smith g Adv enising Agency, 13 2, Flcot-at. . l^ondon. 

ri ARDENKR (Head).—Life experience, tho- 

^ roughly prartioal in all branehee of the profemion, in¬ 
cluding tln-hida, Kniila, Flowcrn, early and laic forcing, table 
decoration with herbaoeoiin plants, and excellent testi- 
nionialn. Age 40, married, two children.—O. T., Gardena, 
Brentwoo<l. _ 


WarU-y IMa.- 


n,AR1)ENER (H*jad), or Steward and Car- 

VT dener.—Owing to the death of hie late employer, Lady 
L. F^rteeciie (and aliTTatinna oonne«^ted with the eetate ooti- 
werpient on her ladyship's deceaee), CUABLB8 HERRIN is 
resigning his appointment at the end of the year, and ofTers 
his services to any lady or gentleman in l he above capacity. 
Over 12 years in present situation. Highest references from 
Mirs Forteecuo, Earl Furtesoue, GranviUe Ryder, Esq., and 
others. Dropmore, Maidenhead. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


the second and the third volumes, 
is not so very material, as it is clear that you 
were given to understand that the order you 
signed was fur the first volume only ; and, if 
that order did really extend to the whole of the 
work, it was obtained by trick or fraud, and no 
action upon the contract could have been sus¬ 
tained if the action was properly defended. 
And at this interval of time—seven years—no 
court would take cognizance of such a contract, 
if the publishers ofifered to set it up. The 
canvassers, agents, special messengers, etc., are 
playing a game of bluflF wi^f^^tand yoj) Tnay 
Digitizeiibv ‘916 


mr* We are. In future, eompelled to ge to 
preez a day earlier, and shall feel ehUged 
If advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advortlsoments as early in the week as 
possible, as ne advertisement Intended for 
the next issue can he Inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the Instruotlons are received 
by the Srst pest on the FRIDAY momlns 
of the week preoedlnc the date of laoun. 


CHEMICAL MANURES. 

Those who are interested in folloiring the results of reeent 
experiments in the use of Obemical Manures, or are desirous 
of worldng out the prescriptions of various Lecturers on 
Agriculture, can proenre small quantities of all deacrlptiODS, 
carriage paid to their nearest station by applying to— 

A. WARWICK, Chemloal Manure Merchant, 

No. 6, Cattle Btreet, Tonbridge. 

Bru>ic Sing and Kainit should he applied at-once. 

Write for Price List, particulars of quantities to be app'ied 
to any given area, etc., and cost of a mixed parcel, each kind 
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Id AUTISTIC LEAN-TO OONSKRVATORIT. 

highly hniobctl, 18 fU by 10 ft. 6 in. KreoteO, gLutod, mod 
psliit4Hl, for £10. Ti%rg>) stock Portable Houses ready. 

HARDY BRUIN & CO., LEICESTER. 


CANARY 

GUANO 

FOR GREENHOUSE & GAFtDEFH 

THE BEST |N THE WORLd] 


TIMB. 6d. * 1/. MoH. BAGS. 1« lb.. 4/6: It lb. 

7/6: 66 ibM 1E6: 1 owt^ IOf- eaoli. 

FILL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ON EACH TIN. 
Perfeotljr Clean-May be need by a Ladv 

Retail of Florists or sent free (except 6d. tins) on receipt of P.O. 

Wh oUiiaU of TN^CHEMICAL^ONION, LTD,, IPSWICH. 

1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 

Insurances on l>e«t terms against 

ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE 
EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. 
riDKLITY GUARANTEES ISSUED. 
Claims Paid. d54,000,000. 

RAILWAY. PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE CO. 

64. OorohlU. R ' Qm A VLAN, SeereUry 
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THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I & mz 
N9I Span-roof and NS2 Lean-to Greenhouses are 
PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS.MADEOFTHEBESTHED 
DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS, 

Door.Staces for Plants, Riinteo one Coat, I 6 ozGlasj 
ALL NECESSARY I RON WORK. DELIVERED AND PACKED FRE 
ON RAILS ATTHEFOLUJWING PRICES. SATISEAimON GUARAHTfL 
WRITE FOR New List, post free 

N7 I SPAN-RO^ N? 2 LEAN-TO 

7PJ LONG SUWlOEfi .16 |7FJL0NC 5U WIDE^i . 
9U „ 6KJ „ 4.0 QfJ „ 5U „ **2. 

IOL.T „ 5.0 IOU<,’ 7U „ 4.1 

i2y „ 8fj„ 6.oli2»'j„ au „ 5. 

FOR OTHER SIZES 5- PRICES WRITE FDR IlLUSTRATEO UST 70 

O . 

359JBR0CKLEY ROAD. BROCKIEY.S.E 

..tbactobsto Her Majesty’s Govpr„^ 

W''^HUNDRE0S‘CEHUINETE$t1M0(IIAlS^”^'»T 

Iend for Latest Illustrated Catalogues 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 

SILVER MEDAL 

|| OBSE-SHOE p OILEB 

(XINNKLl.’S PATENT). 


THE IVANHOE 

HEATING APPABATUS 


BappUed wltb yarfona arrangemeota d Pipes, 
r Greenhousee, Aa OataI<-— “ 


and Gael Iroo BoUera, Ba^tora, PIpec 
Jointa, Socket Pfpey, 4a 


ttaloipe f^. comprialng .. 
_Ba<Uatora, PIpec for ■xpaoaloo 


Wrooghl 


JONE?q^ atTWOOD 

'•Stourbridge. 


AWARDED 17 COLD AND SILVER MEDALS, 

ORjeS^oSsKi 

from £2 Se. 

tPAN-ROOF 

GREENHOUSES 

T^MAJ*re Fixtttrb. 
f f 1 . by 5 fS.. £8 16 0 
9fi.byers. 4 00 
lOfLbyTfS. 5 00 
llfLbyin. 6 00 
Afskrra to H.M. TK* Quom and M.R.H. the PHum d Wmlee. 

ILLUSTRATED LISTS of Greenhooaaa. Framea Idefata. 
Haating Apparatua, eta, FREE. Namm PAPsa 

HAWTHORN & CO., LONDON WORKS. READINa 

CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 

Special Olfer of Horticulbural Glass, 

From 5s. per box. 

All Siena In Block. Liat Poet Free on apitlkatluu to 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, LIMITED, 

72. BISHOPSGATE-ST. WITHIN^.C^ 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 

Co-oa FTbra lajd.; Uaf Mould. Yellow Fihroua Loam, 
Cnaran KuTor Sand, and Peat Mould. 2 p. 01.; PoUIng CJom 
poet, 3a. 6d.; Brown Fihmue Peat., 4a. per i«nk 
ALL REQUISITES SUPPLIED 

"W’awc- "X'oxjiB-cmac Awr, 

7, Star Yard. Brlok Lane. Spitalfiolds, E. 

ARMY WATERPROOF COATS in”gretToT 

wiled. 7b. 6d. ea.rh. Grey Wator- 
2a. M.. willUkelMwk If not aoprored. 

SAL fuPPLY^As^i^-^^ 

Digitizetf by 


C ION. F’,.t Woi 

o gle 


orka, Reading. 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, 
EffectiTe Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The Immenae vale of thla Boiler and the namerooa Imlta 
tiona of It Bent out In reoeot yoara afford abundant teatlmory 
to ite undoubted- 


and 


No. 1, to heat 100 feet of l>looh pipw « » dS 2 6 

No.1, „ »0 „ „ - - « 10 0 

No. 8 , M 400 .. .... 6 0 6 

Alao In larger alzea. heating np to 1,000 ft. of l-lnoh pipa 
Complete apparatua from £5 64. 6d. 
lUuitraUd IA$U and EstimaU* on apptieation. 

MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 

HoanouLTURAL Builders and Heatino Enoinrbrs 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

laMldOB OIBoe: 127. VICTORIA STRUT. 
WKSTMINSTER. 8.W. 

GREENHOUSES MILLION. 

I Intending purchaaers 

j ftaj ' jjuji... . I I Apply At onoe to 

ALFRED PEEL 

& SON, 

Hurlluultural Bulldera 

Wood Oroon, 
Ijondon. N. 

The Orlgbial Inrentora of Portable Greenhouaea 
Complete nrom 60s. 

Beware of Worthless Imitations. 

Orer 15,000 in m*o in ail parte of the world. 14 FIrat Prize 
_ Mudale award<d einoe 1886. 

HJjUSTRATRD catalogus post fru. 

- 16 - 

FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 

Hlngle barrel, hammerleea, breech-loading Shot Otina, oon- 
vertefl from Gorernment Riflea, and tittea to take 13 gauge 
OFahot cartridges; apenlally bored by an Itnprored prooear 
for long range and great i>enetratloo. Uneoualled for all 
long distanced sbootiog, 15s. each. Dmihleliarrel breech* 
loaders, from S3s. Air Guns, 138. M. Walking-atlok Guna, 
13s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7a. 6d. Bend 3 atampa for Price LlaU— 
MIDLAND GUN OO.. Bath-atreet. Birmingham. 


iWlBDED » FIBST FRIZES 

' (TWO IN ISM). 

May be Axed In end of Greenhouae 

WITHOUT DANOU OF FIRM. 

Flxlni fluah to the brlok or woodwork, a aeparate oorering la 
not neoeaaary, thua obrlatlng an unsightly atruotora 

UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCV A ECONOMV. 

Oiutrantoed to Boni IS Honn wltbont 
Attention, from praotloiu Test. 

SBMD FOB UST WITH POLL INFORHA- 
TION. POST FREE. 

LIBERAL DISCOU NT FOR CASH. 

OllloM. WiurebouM. u4 Work.! 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, 8.E. 

aaEDALS AWARDED 187 B A 1881 


'FOR SMALL GREENHOUSES. 

A wrooj^hb iron Boiler in caab iron case, has 
Urge fuel space, and rec|uire8 less attention 
than any other. 

After 16 Years etlU as popnlar as over. 

Prices, complete, from JS4 I Os. Od. 

Of all Ironmongers and Hot-Water 
Engineers. 

/'*or Ftdl Particulars and Address of Local 
AffCfUs plMse write the Makers-^ 

ROBERT JENKINS & CO. 

ROTHERHAM. 

THE LODfiEBORODGH BOILEH. 
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GJBDEJV'IJVG ILLUSTRATHD. 


“ Finest Apple on Earth." 

Do yon want the Finest Marketlnsr and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation? 

TRY MERBYWEATHER, 

And write for hla “ Remerka on ProflUble Fmlt Qrowlng," 
oonUlning aoooant of the " Finest Apple on Earth," 

“BRAMLEY’S SBEOLINO,” 

Which hM BlTalO. bnt no XanaUk Same prioe aa 
inferior klnda bearing no oomparleon for weight of fruit or 
qualltj. 

SHRUBS, 

SEEDS, 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
ROSES, AND FRUIT TREES. 

OOLLEOTION **0/’ 

Tha15 Beat Garden Roses, in dwarf p’apts, for contioiioua 
b'lioQiin^^ cyiiage and pKkajte free, for 14'6 for each with 


With Acme Labels, IT 
Baroness Rothschild. a.r. 
ftardcni Job, B.T. 

Boule de Neige, H.P. 

Ohas. Lefebrre. H.P, 

Orimson Rambler 
Dr. And^, n.p. 

Duke of Edinburgh, H.P. 
Dupuy Jamain, H.P. 

General Jacqueminot, B.P, 
Gloire Lyonnaise, B.T. 

Gloire de Dijon, T. 

John Hopper, B.P. 

La Franoe, B.T. 


Marie Van Houtte, T. 
Madame lismbard, X. 
Madame Uoste, T. 

Marie Beaumann, H.P, 
Mrs. 8. Orawford, H.P. 
Mrs. Paul, B. 

Mrs. J. Lcdng. H.P. 
Prince Oamills d 
H.P. 

Ulrich Bmnner, H.p. 
Violette Bouyer, H.P. 
Visoountess Folkestoos, 
W. A. Richardson, N. 


Hend for lists, which also contain muoh raluable Informa¬ 
tion. All post frse on application to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nnrflerles, 

SOTT VK'WTEHUCa. 

J. DERRICK’S 

ROSES (®‘p*3Sf*) 

The foUowinff are aU strona, healthy trooe. 

Oi^rrt' tl 1/ named. Satitfactwn gucuranUed or oath returned. 
S) Grand H.P. BiHh Roses.—Mrs. .Tohn Ijaing, La France, 
Priive C do Rohan, Marga'cr Dickson. Louis van Houtte, 
Duke of Tock, Mme. O. Luiset, Duke of Edinburgh, Marquise 
do Caslcllane, Mane Baumann, Henateur Vaisse, Star of 
Waltham Rossis Johnson. B Kot hst hild, Harrison Weir, 
Ho'see Vernet, t^ueen of Queens. Perfection «ltB Rlsnches, 
I'uchcss of Bedford, Xavier OiilK), Duke of Connaught, 
Fisher Holmes, Merreiile de Lyon, Karl of Duflforin, Abel 
Carribre. Any 6 for 3s. 3d.: 12 for Ts.; 2S for lOs. fid. 

12 Beautiful Tea Roses.—EmcHt Metz, Rubens, Perle des 
Jardlns, Houv. de Paul Neron, O. Morniet, Celine Forestier, 
Isahflla Spriint. Mme. Lambard. B. de I'Europe, L'Ideal, 
Bout. d'Klise, riombre. Any 6 for 4s.: 12 for 7 h. 

Rupert) Climbing Roses, 4 to 7 ft. high —MarbehsI Niol, 
Crimson Rambler, Devoniensis, L'Ideal, Mmo. Berard, 
Cheshiiril Hybrid, Reine Marie Henrietta Rdvod'Or, W. A. 
Richanlson, Riphetos, Mme. Alfred Carricre, Boiutuet 
d'Or, (i.oire de Dijon, Ijamanpie, Bout, de Mme. Lambard. 
Any fi for fis.: 12 tor 10s. 

8 Hybrid Tea Roses.—Augustine Guinoissosu, liSdy M Fitz- 
williatn, W. F. Bennett, Grace Darling, C. Christy, Gloire 
Lyonnaise. 6 for 3s. fid. ; W, in 12 Tarioties, fie. fid. 
fi Hom Roses, Pink. Laneit, Ba'h White,Crtitud,3/3; 12 fi 0 
h .lapanceo Roses, It. lugosa, Mnic. G. Bniant, &<.. ..3 0 

I) Austrian Briers, 3 ranetirs.3 0 

fi Monthly Roses, in 6 Tarietiea .2 fi 

3 Green Roses, very novel .2 0 

fi Climbing Cluster Roses .2 fi 

fi liord Penzance Briir, to name.16 

12 Bweet Briers, 2to3ft. .30 

The above 109 magnificent Roses free for 62a. 
Descriptive Catalogue free of numerous other varieties 
to offer. Carriage Paid for Cash. 

J. DERRICK, ROSE GR OWER. PORHSHEAD. 

PLANTS IN SMALL LOTS. 

17Ta bEABON.—Virginian Creeper, large leaf; ditto, self- 
clinging ; Clematis, white, scented; ditto, smsU purple; ditto, 
Viialba (Traveller's Joy); Irish Ivy; Jasminuro, yellow; 
Variegat ed Hooevsuckle; Kerria, orange; Phlladelpbus 
iMock Orange); Viburnum Opulus (Gue<der Rose); White 
Lilac; Waite ‘‘Bnowberry ” shnib; Deutzia crenata, double 
^nk; 5. any selection. Is. 3d., free; 12, 2s. fid. List Roses, 
Perennials, Ac., free. 

■pOSES.—6 Climbing, 28. 6d., free: M. Niel, 

\y Richardson, Williams' Evergreen Crimson Kambler, 
Kelicitb- PentetueL 

DWARF ROBBB—La Franco; Capt Christy: Gen. .Tsc- 
• luemmot; E. Furst, crimson: White Moss; U. Brunner, 
ucrifc; Miniature, white; Old Bliuh; Old Crimson; 
Cramoisi-Bupcrieur, crimson; E. de Lyon, sulphur; O. 
1.)Ofebvre, soarict. 8d. each ; 4, any seloctiun, 2s. 4d., fiee; 
n. 4i. IVL ; 12, 5s. fid. 

H ardy perennials. — Oaillardia; 

Freoeb Marguerites; largo white Marguerites; Ooreup- 
nia, yellow; Anchusa, blue; Hieraoium, orange; blue Del¬ 
phiniums; dwarf Iceland Poppies; Marguerite Carnations; 
Rrigeron, light purple Marguerite; Scarlet Geums; blue 
Linum; Pentstemon barbatus, coral - red ; scarlet Lychnis ; 
ditto, dwstf, various colours, areal gem; Aster alpinus; S, 
any selection. Is., free; 12, Is. fid.; 36. 4?. Plumbago I^ar- 
penfw, lovely oliie hardy perennlsl, fid.; 3, Is., free. 

Rgy- C. BUCK, Reot^y, NORWIC H. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

'Tv exhibits of cut blooms of Exhibition Japs at the N.C.S. 
and R.H.B. meetings baye this season not only been ^e most 
extoDsivo. but the Idooms wore much superior to those of any 
utber trado mwer. This is simply the result of starting 
with strong, htaithy, country-grown cuttings, the tame as I 
.-im DOW supplying. 

Special CataloBUO now ready and post free. 

W. J. GODFREY, BCMOUTH. 

Digitizea by VjO' 


HOBBIES LIMITED, 

With which Is Incorporated 

JOHN GREEN, f.rh.s., 

UH'or the fullowiug for immediate plan ting. 

QUALITY AND PRICES CANNOT BE BEATEN. 

5;- CASE of HERBACEOUS PLANTS 

-(M)nUining 25 distinct and hardy plants, worth fid. 
each, free for 5 -, cash with order. 

CARNATIONS. — Duchen of Fife, General 
Roberts, Gloire de Waocy, La Villette, Mrs. O. Daniels, 
Mrs. Reynolds Hole, fdd Crimson Clove, Old Purple 
Clove, Raby Castle, Salisbury White, Uriah Pike, 
Yellow Queen Th" ab<-ve 13 hardy border varieties, 
free ftr B/-, cash with order: 6 vara for 3, 

RQSESt —Standards, a^eraKing from 3i to 4 ft., 
with fine heads, IF/- doz. HaTr-standards, from 24 to 
3 ft., 15/-doz. Dwarfs very fine, 5/-, 6/-, and 7/6 cloz. 
Smaller /luantities at same rates. Climbing and 
Rambling Roses, l/fi each. Orders nf 2/fi value rent 
carriage free for cash with order. 

SELECTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Per 100-s d 

Dr. Hogg.4 0 

Emperor William.5 0 

Latest of All.5 0 

Monarch.7 0 

Noble (Laxton's) .... 50 


Per 100—B d 

Prlnoesa of Wales.5 0 

President.4 0 

Royal Sovereign .. ..50 

Sir J. Paxton | Im¬ 
proved) .6 0 


We will supply 50 at the 100 rale, free for cash with order. 

FRUIT TRKXS of all kinds at wonderfully cheap 
’aces. BUIsRS in endless ranoty, and everything for 
' 'or List. 

(Hobbles Lln&ltod. Hort. Depart.) 

JOHN GREEN, DEREHAM 




I.T OR PL EASURE and P ROFl'f 

Moth Inf so profitable ooJI 
easy to ffrow. 

Ao Acres of Saleablo Trees. 


THE Bl )T PROCURABLE. 

. Cis/s Fret. 



‘.HUNDREDS of THOU3AND9 

Bushes in variety. Packing and 
J^C arriage free for Cash with order. 

HI" per doz., OO/- per 100. 
dG ether Nursery Stec*> 
carriage forward 

[imPOTS rrom 16 /' a doz. 

Oraamental Trees. 9i Acre*, ji 
Four Acres of Qloss 
Cleroatl* (8o,ooo) from s®/* 
per doz 

[ N.B.-Single Plants ate told at 
flightly increased pneet 

GENERAL CATALOGUE | 

,V>»W 17(1 psgssl of Nursery Stock, ‘ 
a4,.(stically produced, (ontalnliigl 
some hundreds nf tlluitratlonv, { 

Slid full of Tiiluslile Inf.irmstioD,' 
free on receipt of td. for postsgv I 

IRiCHARETSM ITH &C?. Worcester j 

GOOD FERNS! 

DIRECT FROM THE ACTUAL GROWERH ! 

H ALF A MILLION TO S ELECT FROM ! 

SPECIAL OFFER, 

The entire. s/ooA; ur in renUy grand cotuiifum. 

All our Customers ofirreo that wo give the 
best valao_lii the Trad e. Constant repeat 
orders prove this. 

Pterls tremula, Adiantum cuneatum, P. WimsetU, P. major, 
Cyrtoniuni falcatuni, Ac., 48'a, at 4s. and fis. per dozen. 

Also thumbs at 9s. and fis. per 100. Very bCSt gopda. 

Also good stuff for potting on, out of 3i pots, at 7a per 100. 

Address—F. AYLMKR, Manaslnfc Olreotor, 

WRIGHT’S NURSERIES, LIMITED, 

TOBNEB BOAD, LEE, LONDON. S.a 


(lARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

VT Bneat, lU lb., U,.; M lb., 10.^ 38 lb., 9,. 81.; U lb., 9a. 
Bamboo oanes, 4 feet, 2 b. 3d. per lOO. Tobscoo-paper, strong, 
la per lb. Vapour rosea fid.. Is., sod Is. fid. each. Raffia 
Is. per lb. Ooooa-fibre, Is. 8d. ssok. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Btloks and labels. Band. Peat, 4a Prioe List on appUoatlon.— 
WATSON 4 ROULL, 90, Lower Tbamet-street, London, E.O 


^ satin-roso, <‘«ntr« salmon and rose, very 


28. (M. 
Is. Od. 

Is. 01. 
Is. bu. 

la Od. 

la r-i. 
Is. (KI. 

2s. Od. 

2s. Od. 

Is. C<I. 

fs. M. 


BATH’S 

ROSES & PEONIES. 

For Pre sent Plan ting. 

The iudustry carried on at my Flower Farms 
is the largest of its kiod in the Kingdom, and 
the Royal Commission on Labour has reported 
that duiiog recent seasons 1,200 hands have 
been employed thereon. 

All the Plants and Bulbs offered by me are 
exceptionally strong and healthy, and many 
thousands are annuedly supplied to Hyde Park. 
The following will be sent securely packed and 
CARRIAGE PAID for cstsh with order. 

BATH’S LOVELY 

No garden should be without theto lu«e>y ..^-w Peonies. The 
huge brilliantly coloured and delicately shaded flowers pro¬ 
duce an eflfeot which can scarcely he oiualled l>y any other 
flower. Commencing to bloom in May, and cotitinuing toend 
of June, they oome at a tiino when other flowcis ate by 
no means plentiful. Now is the beet time for planting. 

_ ^ Carrioffo Fald.-EMh. 

Fostiva maxima, pure white, sugbily tijiied 
criDikon, very laige 

Gloire Patrlm, pink, with lighter centre . 

Francois Oriiaat, purplish-crimson, very rich 
colour . .. .. - 

I/SileBantOt delicate losc, very free 
Hortonso, si ’ 

fine. 

Catholino, pivk guard petals, sulphur short iielals, 
pink tufted centre, very tine . 

Euarenle Verdicr, rosy-pink, blush centre 
Canarle, white, tinted sulphur, exceptionally free, 
i>ne of the tiest .... 

Lady Leonora BramwoU, silvery-rose, very 
free, a grand grower ... 

Carnea triumpbans. guard petals rosy flesh, 
c( nire salniun-rose and clear yellow. 

Dnohesso do Nemours, snow-white, large, 
rose Hccnted.. 

ModOStOf guard petals rosy-plDk, centre light terra¬ 
cotta . .Is. Od. 

Tho above 12 splendid varieties for 15s.. 
Carriasfo Paid. 

BATH’S ROSES. 

The following Collections of Rosts are strongly rccem- 
mesded as beioe good for Cutting, Garden Decoration, nr 
Competition, and are such aa will succeed in almost any soil 
or situation where Roses can bo grown. 

Set A. 12 Bphndid dwarf H.P. Roses for 7s. €d.. Car 
tiage Paid; extra strong, lOs. 6d., Carriage Paid. 
Alfred Colomb, brilliant light orioison ; su|)orb. 
Baroness RothschileL light flesb-pink ; large. 
Dupuy Jam«ln, neautitul chorry-oarniicc; sweetly 
ptriumtd. 

Hoinricb Schultheis* delicate pinkish-rose; large. 
General Jacancmino^dcop.bnliiaDtlytbHdid ciimsoii 
Prince Camille de Rohan* velvety crimson-maroon. 
Merveilio de Lyon, beautiful pure white, itvr. 

Marie Boaumann. i>rtlliant carmine, very large. 

Mrs. Jolin Lains. Ireaulifti soft pink ; fragrant. 

Ulrich Brunner, cherry crimson; largo and lull. 
Marearct Dickson, white, pale fltsh centre. 

Duke of JEdlnbureh. rich snoded scarlct-criiusun. 

Sot B.—12 Very tine Tea Roses for 128. 6d. Carriagu 
Paid; extra strong, 158., Carriage Paid. 

Hon. Edith Gifford, delicate fl'ish, pale rose centre. 
Francesca Kruger, lightly tinud copp:r and rote. 

S mc. HoS' e youuaish-wbiie, detp yellow centre. 

aman Coehot, light pink, shaded salmon-yellow. 

Anna Olivier, tle.<ib-rose colour; globular. 

Souvenir dw Catbcrinc Guillot, orange-red, tinted 
carmine ; a lovely rose. 

Marie Van Houtte, palest primrrse-yellow. 

Souvenir d’un Ami. rose and il. sh blush. 

Kaiserin Ausrusta Victoria, cream, slightly ^bailed 
lemon. 

Madame de Watievillc, white, with saliuon tint, 

edgeo pink. 

Madamo Abel Chat<>nay, bright carmine-rose, shaded 
to salmon. 

Maoame Falcot, apricot; distinct and frea 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

Carriage paid. -F.a. h. 
Climbiug Earl of Pembroke, soit, velvety 

crimson, enlivened with bright tea.Is. Od. 

Marechal Niel* the Uncut golden yellow Rose; 

Pest under giauu .1,« Cm!. 

Crimson Rambler, flowers deep crimson, pro¬ 
duced in huge pyramidal Irtissos; very vigorous, 

a grand variety.Is. Td. 

Gloire do Dlion, light buff-yellow, shaded salmon; 

largo and double ; highly fragrant .. is Td, 

Rove d’Or* jellow; semi - tloublo; buds lik)i 

f>afrauo; pretty foliag I . .. .. .1. IhI. 

William Allen Riobardsozu deep orange 

yellow; a ebarming button hole Rose .. Is C’L 

The above .6 splendid Climbers for Ts. 6d., 
CarrlaRC paid. 

CARNATIONS. 

BATH’S POPULAR SET. 

12 for 5s. Carrlasro Paid. 

This set consists of I'J line named vaneties of CanuHf. o 
and Plcotees in various colours. They will make s spi-nd.'d 
display In the border, and will also be found most vab.iiil!' 
for cutting, producing an abundance of bloom on long sicmn. 

BULBS FOR ALL GARDENS. 

Write for my oomploto Catalogues, post free. 

R. H. BATH, Ltd., 

The Floral Farms, nWlsbecb. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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T. TURNER, JSk GT. SUnON, CHESTER. 


ox.s^R^xrozi S^X.ZI. 

Orders of 5s. Carriagre Paid on account of larg'c stock I hold. All early-flowering' Bulbs. Must be cleared. 
Note prices. Save 50 per cent. In buying Bulbs. Direct Importer. Small quantities 

at Wholesale Prices. Carriage Paid. 


BteadArdBoaea. u.ad.oMb; i 2 «.doB. 

Annie Wood Duouy Jemein LaBnesier 

Abel Oerrl^re Fi^ber Holmea ltd. E. Verdler 

Boole de Nelge Ellse BoUe Pride of Waltba 

Baron de Maynard Qen. Jacqueminot Mni. J. Lalng 

Annie Alexieff Helen Paul John Bright 

Baron Bothoohild Jean Oherpin Prince Oamille 

Duke of Edinburgh H. Jamain Bohan 

Oeline Foreetier John Hopper Reynolda Hole 

Duke of Teck Md. O. Luizet U. Brunner 

88. Bd. each. -Nipbutoe and Gloiro de Dijon. 

M088 ^808. 6, in 6 aorta, 3a. 6d.; 13, 6a., large atuE. 


- CONSIGNMENT OF BULBS JUST TO HAND. 

Clearance Prices for these. 

Phea. Kye Narcl88ti8, Is. lOB. Oxalis, 100 1%., 
PiMe of WaUbam Banimoiila8. 100, Is. Iris. 100. 6d. Narolssos 
JoVeriSt blllopus, 100, Od.; Ss. Od. 1.000. OUdlolus 
Prince Oamille de Bride, 100, Is. Trltelela uniflora, 100, la [ 
BohM Ifarolssus Empress, 12, Is. 9d.; 100, 128. 

Emperer. 19. Is. Od.; 100. 128. Borsfleldi. 12, 
a Diion Oraiisre Phcenix, 50. la 

lea ^eatuE iBoomparablUs, donble, 60, Is. Doable White 


LARGE CONSIGNMENT OF 
LILIUM HARRI8I. 

6 12-50 100 

lizes (1) 6 to 6 inches .. 1/3 2h 10/* 17/6 


Lanre Boses at la. each —Tumer'a Orimroa Bambler, 

L'ldeal, W. A. Kicbardn)n, Niph:to% Mardcbal mel. A. Grandlflora, 100, Is. Od. 8ll>Wdrop, 100, la; 


L'Ideal, W. A. Kicbardn)n, Niph^tos, Mardcbal mM, 
Vibert. Or 6 for 58. 

ROSES, H.P. 

Large Btnff, our lelection, 6, Sa. 6d.j^l3, 4a. 8d. 


P. of Waltham 
Qneen of Queena 
B. Hole 
Sir G. Wolaley 
H. VaiBse 

U. Brunner 
Md. V. Verdier 

V. Verdier 
A. Laztoo 

O. of Boaebery 

P. O. de Rohan 
P. No.ting 

P. Meyron 
M. of Downsbire 
Mra. J. Laiog 


Md. G. Luizet 
Mn. Boaanquet 
Md. O. Wood 
M. Dixon 
B. e e Maynard 
B. de Neige 

A. Grand 

B. BothB( hild 
B. Johnson 
O. Lefobrro 

B. of Waltham 
•T. Margottin 

E. of DuSerin 
J. Oherpia 

F. Holmea 


f>. of Edinburgh 
J. Hojmer 
J. B. Mtll 


900, In a box. 6s. Yellow Croons, small, Od. 
lOO; 4s. 1,000. White Bine BeUs, 50, Is. 
Azalea indlea, inolodinx Deutsche Perle, Is. 
laoh; MoUls, 6d. Lily of Valley, Berlin 
crowns, 25, Is. Od.; 100, is.; clumps, 9d. each; 


Sizes (1) 6 to 6 inches .. 1/3 2/" 10/* 17/6 

Sia»(2)6to7 . 1/6 2/9 12/- 20/- 

8izM(3)6to8 . 2/- 3/6 14/- 26/- 

Sizea (4) 8 to 10 „ .. 3/6 6/- 24/- 40/- 

A f,w extra large bulbs fo- exhibition at 
2/6 each ; 6, 10 /-. 

LONGIFLORUM, — Bermuda grown, 
nice flowering bulbs, fl, 1/6; 1‘2, 2/6 * 

10/-: 100.17/6; smaller, 6,1/-; 100, 8/-. 


Oloira de Lyon- 8s. 6d. 12. All first - class stuff in sood 


naiae 

Dr. Andry 
Count Oxford 
Ob. Lawton 
D. of Wellington 
H. Keller 
D. of Teck 
Her Majesty 
B. Leret 

O. de ChabrUllant 
G. Jacqueminot 


Purchaser’s choice, 6. 3 b. 6d.; 12, 68. - ------- " " 

.mh H Paper-white grandItlora. exhibt bulba ! 1 6 _ 

rrwiiis!; d^?wSss;s?“ •> «'■,, ,, i buu,. 

BonledoNei« Dr. Sewell March, of Dufferin „ DarosodaYadr at Is drz 1. 1 8 2 6 

Beauty of Waltham Dr. Andry Mar. of Downahire „ Butter and Emrsiadv at la dox ) *’ 1 6 2 6 ^**x®*^ J. j 

CUo D. of Edinburgh Mme. Lacbanne H « ““^rmaUer EnallS ^ 10 16 CltMTMj-Blu^ W^i^. and Striped, la^ 

GounteM of Oxford Dupuy Jamain Marie Baumann .. PrinoexM (Irisb'baffodil) * *’ 1 6 3 6 per 1,000, 79.6d. Yellow, per l^^O. lOa. 

Charles Lefebrre Eclair M. of Londonderry |So™le^affodJl8 (ld? at la. doz.)’* i! I 6 3 6 ..^ ^ Ti^S, PlOWerlnE. 100. 5a 

^France Etienne J^ret MeryeiUe de Lyon KSfiuI^xSflhitS. exhlbltlra " I 0 16 Single, ArW s^rlet, larg« flower, ex- a. a a. d 

Mra. J. Laing Eugene Furat Marie Fiog*r Enidiah bulbs ^ 0 6 0 9 o ellent. 8in. .. .. .. .. 2 6 16 

Viactaa. Folkestone Francois Michelon Mme. G. Luizet f^anussns blfloms. Ensliah.09 »• Chrysolora. deep golden-yellow, 

Aug Ouinoisseau Fisher Holmea Margaret Dickson ffiaSS Ills IpS?SaWo«hi^ ‘ 0 6 0 9 « fine flower, 8 m . -.-SO 29 

Grace DarUeg OloiredeMargot.tin Catherine Mermet En/hlh * ** ” 0 fi n 9 m Cottjwre Maid, white, shaded _ . _ 

Lady M FitzwiUlam HenrichSchultheia Mme. Lam Imd '^™tcH ^Slow* SS .OB 0 10 . -J •• S 6 1 * 

Annie Wood Horace Vemet Mrs. R. 8. Shannon !! naS sorte lidvTt 2 b 6d looi.0 0 13 *• Crlmson King, bnght crimaon, 

AbelCarriere Jeannie Dickson Crawford JSSrSmS VjriSiM 4 ooloura *’ *09 10 ^ « 16 

Ontea. of BoMbory LaRowilero Prince 0. de Rohan I! 1 6 2 8 •• SB 2 0 

TEA ROSES. .} 5 J S ~ Ooldm lStaoi bright wUo,; 

Oath Meriuet Lamaronc Hombrioul iitt. uto, x». w . .a o s w very scarce, 2 Lilium tigrinum (true Tigerj, 2 Lilium longi- 

chS nSSxI.. WhfolfS-iUw bS B-17X.BS. 

itoiSvffi TbJoSwn W'WwdeiMg.^IutrjtartopOoneetlon 

M V Hmitte fi Ktzwmam Is. i de a A Piinoe Bulbs. SOO Cat. Tiger Lllles, true. 12.28.8d.; Excelaum Lilies, la. each. 

Marshal Kill oi^S STr"ng “* C.Hycirid ““ a^ra Ia«a. ‘NTAMED HYACINTHS for DOtB, Is. 9d. doz. 

Pa;aGontier Clim. P. d Jaidins Md. Berard BinglS, e^ lay^ eery fine .. .. 0 0 16 IX TIGER LILIES, 6 for la 6d.; 12 for 28 6d. Double 

R. M. Heorietto CtM. d. Frigneuse Md. Camit^c iTfS- ** " i in n a a Lillum candidum, 6, 2« 6d. LIlium locgiflorum. 5 to 7 Lno^ 

A Gutnoisseau Deronleisis Md.O.Guinoisaeau one .. .. 1 1? 9 g * 6, Is.; 12, la. 6d ; 6 to 8 inch, 6, la. 6d.; 12, 24 6d.; exhibition 

K. A. Victoria Dr Oiill Md de Watterille " _seooM Mze ^ ..110 16 buHjg, 3 , i,. ed.; 8, la. M. Ghineae Sacred Lilias, Sale pri e. 

La France D. d'Auorslait Md. Falout Flno Collection of Double TulipS. 6, la. 6d.: 12. fa. 6d Harriai, 6. Is ; 12. Is 6d ; 100, 10s.: 

V. Folkestone Ernest Metz Md. H. DEfreaae 50. in 10 named sorts. Is. 9d. See Cat.’ 6 to 8, 6, Is. Sd.; 13. 28.; 100.15a; 7 to 9. 3. Is Sd.; 6. Is. 3(L ; 

L'ldeal Etoile de Lyon Md. Hoatn JonquIlS. Sa 12^: 8 to 10, 2, la 3d.: 6, 3a. 3d.; 12 6a.; a fe» 12 to 1^ 

R4ved'Or F. Kruger Md. Jes Schwartz Lftrge Double, sweet aoeoted. bright yellow. Pee doz.. for showing, 28. each. 'Gladiolus Breochlcytnsis, scarlet, 12. 

W. A. Richardson Homer Md. Margoitin la. 6d. *. 23, 28 9i.; 50, 5a. 3d.; 100 lOa. 1*- Sd.; 24, 28. 3d.; 100, 88. Oladiolu*, French Hybrid, all 

0 Teetout H E Gifford Md. Welch, la Large Single, sweet aoented. bright yellow Per doz.. id.' colours, 12, la. fd.; 24, 2s. 6d.: 100, 8a ; s-'antt, 2nd size, 2S, 

A. OUrier Innocente Piiola Md 8. Oochet ; 50)d.; 100,1^; 1,000, Ta M. . jq Ja. 8d.; 100, 4a. All at Sale pricea 

A M. Immacula J Ducher Md, P. GuiUot, la. Cainpemelle. single, briaht yellow, good for bordera QALE PRICE OF NAMED IRIS.—These ere 

n la aSS*- ^ I, '“S* ^ from 3a 6d. to 5a 100. The Poor Man’s Orchid. 

SlJKS I?« TWiJn * If-IMy price for any of following ooloura; Yellow, white, bronre, 

Olo ^ de Dijon P. d. Jar^ 8. de la MU^ison Per doz., 6d.: 25, lOd.; S) la 6d.; lOa 2a 6d.; l.(Ba 15a bKeratripedTTweet-acented; also following* nai^: La<^^ 

Md* Pierre Co->het Prince Liran P NarcUwUg Collection No. 1. Pitzherbert, Olaiiase, Ohryaolora, Defiance ^lle Jourance, 

O^irie ^ ^ Safra^ oc«*n a F^Uer ^ Ohoioeat Narensaua in Oultiration for la 6d., ae Blanche Suparbe, La Gharmante, Frederick d Or, Blanch!- 

''^*****“ ° lA rrance follows: Bicolor Horsfleldl. BicoIorEmpreaaEmperor,Golden fl®or, Qen. Wynham, Helena. Ia Farourlte. Veauriua My 

poors FOR SPRING FLOWERING.—Sale Spur. Henry Irring. sir Watkin, l2for2a6d. Sale ir^ for t^ to la; 100. la 6d. ;1 000.12a 

-tb price, Pyrethnim. single, aU colours, fine stuff, 6. la 6d.; Narolzsus CoUeotlon No. 2. CfALE PRICE.—HyoCinthus pluiiioaus, 2o, U.; 

IS, 6d. Daisies, white. 5a Is. 6d. Hollyhooka, 1^ la 6d. Bioolor nandJa, Barri conapicuus, Jonquil doubla Orange ^ 60, la. 6d ; 100, 3a. 6d. Oxalis. rr Ixed, 50, 'a; 100 la 6d ; 
Oamationa, Benary’a aeedlioga, 80 per cent, guaranteed PhcsDlz, Trumpet major, Telemoniua plenus iVaa Sion). 6, LOOO, 12s Iria 8nowdro;,s. Yellow Crocus. Narcissus 
double, 25 la.; 50, la. 6d.; 100, 2k. 6d Oalllopsla, large roots, U-; 12, la 9d.; 24. 3a; 48 for 5a 6d. bifloraa Daffodil Butter and Egga, Ranunculus, PrinceM 

fine yellow flowers, Sale mice, 6, Is. 6d.; 12, 2a 6d. Double Direct from Bulb Fanna t^riah Daffodil), Jonquils Iziaa Galaaihua ElwesL Sale 

Sweet Rockets, A la 6a ; 12, 2a. 6d. Gaillardiaa mixed, NnreiasnA. all exhibition size. price of any of the^e. 100; 7d. tkL 1,000. 

a Is.: 12, la 6d, Perenni.l Sweet Peaa 6, la 6d.; 13. 3a 8d. Doable Jonquils. isT la 3d : 100 8a Hm^eldi A la • Single Anemones, 5 aorta, 50. la 6d.; 100, la 6d.; 
Canterbury Bells, 25, la 6d.; Sa 2a 8d. Wallflowers, red, 127^9d ; lOa lit Bulbo^umV’lS Ss 6d. EmMror A* Double Anemones, 24, in 8 sorts, 

50, la 8d.; yellow, 50, la 6d.; mixed, 100, Is 6d. Pansies a^ la 6d.; li ^ 9d.; 100, 10a Trumpet major 12, % * *25! Ixiaa named, 50, in 10 sorte, is. 6d. 

Violas, ClWedon, pure white, 25, la 6d.; Sa 28. 6d.; 100, 4a : laSd.; 100,4a. Empress, A Is 6d ; 12^ 9d ' 100 Dean Llllmn exoelsum* la. each. 

Oliyedon, yellow, pure yellow, yellow with black eye. Lord Herbert, A la ; 12. la 9d* 100 7a fd Golden Bnur Ala fid- Azalea Indloa and molUs.—Indica, full of bud, 
Beaoon^fldd, En^»h show, Jueen of Blacks, blotched, 11 to M ' IM. ICa HIrViM’A la ^ 5d. each; I2a. doz, all leading sorts, named. Azalea 

ailTer-edged, mahomny-coloured, all at 25, la 6d.; 50, 2a 6d,; iLzii^ 6, la ; li la gSTlfe 10a AU for noto or ou^de 6d- e»ch: 6 for to. 9J.; 12. 5s , fuU of bud. 

100. 4s.; or mixedrTncluding every colour, very fine. 50, la 6 d.; “• ^ m*’ P®» or outside. Hydrangea I»anlOUlata> 6 for to. 64 I ; 1'2, Sa 

109, to. 6A Perennial Sunflowers. 3 sorts, 21 for la 6d.; 60. ~ ^^^s. Begonla tubers. 4 ooloura. senaraie. i2 to.; 100,10a ; 

2a 6d. Pbyaalis Alkekcngi. 6, la 6d.; 12, 28 6J. Lily of "• *f- • !*• M., lOa ^ M.; l.Oia 17a ^ Sale price, mixed, all coloura 20,2a M.; ICO, 6a, large tubera 

Valley, 50. la 8d.; 100, 2a 6d. DigitaUs (Foxglove) gloxlnUe- large Oamperaelle, 25, Is.; 50, la 9d.; Crown tuuierla^ 6. Is Sd : 12. 28 

flora, mixed extra large, lA la 6* ; 3A 2a 6d.; 109. 6a Iris }“* JT*. ■*!*«* Bedding Hyn^ths, all colours, mixed, pots 

Qenuanica, all ooloura 50. Is. 6d ; ICO. 2a 6d. Iris Kiem^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ' orj^rdera 12. 1^5*5, ; 50. to. 3d.; 100 6 b, Sale price, 

feri (Japanese Iris), 12. la 6d. Named Pmoniee. double, A Iffi’ ^ Gladiolus The Bride, 100, la 3d.; l.OOA lOa 

la 64.; lA2aBd. MontbrtUaa lOA la ed. Violeta 12. PUONYMUS, green, nice stuff, 6, Is. 6d. ; 

la Sd.; 24. to. AU the above are better plantwl now than ». 3d.. 50, to. 3d.; KW, is. LiUum exoelsum, la. each. £j .« 6d Golden Euonymui 6 U fid 12 to fid 

lYuRELS of foUowing 

SriKS'-ottSS'lSSz '~?!®Sivr€!£SS:S 

-Ly forcing. Sate prioe for 4| pots, 13, la 6d.: 100 , lOa : nioe _ ^ _„ PRIVKT OVALIFOLIUM, 3 ft. to 4, Sale 

bwhy i^ta weU ret with bt^A ^ 6d.: lA ^ 6d.; lOp, 16a. W to 18 Inches. 7 to 8 L price, 25. la. 6d ; 50. 3a 6d.; 100, 4s. 6d.; picked, reiy 

Plants for large TOto or tuba, 2. la fid. All these wiU flower *••▼••• 2. 1*. 8d., 8a doz. bushy, 12. la 6d.; 100, Sa. Flowering Privet. tearM aztxa 

welL We have 20,000 pots now for early flowering. AH Carriage Paid. SgS; li^L. AL; 100, Ito *®*^ •«» 

All Goods o^i;ed at Sale-Prices are sut(] 60 t to being sold, as I mean to clear all remi^ing^stocks at once. 


condition. 

Lnium auratum, la 3d. eash; 13a dozen. 

Extra large longlflortOn, exhibit dze, fid. 

each; 6, 2a 9d.; 12. 58. £d. iworth la oaoh); or extra 
selected, 7s. 6d. doz 

„ GO 100 

Naroiasns Poetious Pliea.-eye, exhibt 

bulbs .10 16 

M Double wUte, Gardenia-flowered, pure, 

exhibition bulbs ..1623 

M Polyanthus, mired (Cat. price, la doz.) 16 2 6 


Hoiutre Captain Hay wzrd Louise Van Houtte 

Alfred Colomb Duke of Connaught Mme. Vic. Verdier 
A. K. WUIiama D. of Wellington Mar. de Caztlelane 
Bonle do Neige Dr. SeweU March, of Dufferin „ naira 

Beauty of Waltham Dr, Andry Mar. of Downahire ^ Hutti 

CUo D. of Edinburgh Mme. Lacbanne ^ 

CounteM of Oxford Dupuy Jamain Marie Baumann ..Prim 
Charles Lefebvre Eclair M. of Londonderry j^nble 

La France Etienne Levet MerveiUe de Lyon TW i ffb AI 

Mrs. J. Laing Eugene Furat Marie Fiog*r Enelial 

Viactaa. Folkestone Francois Michelon Mme. G. Luizet ” 

Aug Ouinoisseau Fisher Holmea Margaret Dickson 
Grace DarUeg Gloiredc Margot tin Catherine Mermet 
LadyM FitzwiUiam Henrich Schultheis Mme. Lambtrd 
Annie Wood Horaoe Vernet Mrs. R. S. Shannan 

Abel Carriere Jeannie Dickson Crawford 

Ontea. of Rosebery La Rose iero Prince 0. de Rohan 

TEA ROSES, 

6d. each; 6. to. 6d.: 12, 4s. 6d ; picked. A 38. fid ; lA 6a. 

Except thoee priced. 

Oath. Meriuet Lamarqnc Sombrfoul 


Allium neaiK>lltaniim« 

My price for these flowering bulbs 
Exhibition bulbz finest obtainable .. 

50 

z A 

1 0 

1 B 

100 
z A 

1 9 

3 6 

1,000 
s. A 
16 0 
35 0 

Freesia refrocta alba. 

My prioe for these flowering bulbs 

GO 

z A 

1 3 

100 

8. d. 

2 3 

1,000 
8. A 
20 0 

Snowflakes. 

Exhibition size 

SO 

8 A 

. 1 0 

100 

B. d. 

1 fi 

i.(no 

z A 
10 0 

909.900 Giant Snowdrop (Qolaatbns Xlwosi). 

The Gianii Snowdrop has larger 50 100 1,000 

flower than ordinary. z A z A z A 

Size Na 1. nice flowering tmlbe ..10 19 10 0 

Size No. 2, Ist size, large bulbs.. ..1 6 3 0 li 6 

Size No. A exhibition bulba .20 SO 20 0 


I, Prinoeps (Irish Daffodil) 

H>^le Daffodils (adv. at 


^ - Sic-i.-..-Todlla (adv, at la. doz.).. 

DaflbdilS, mixed Dutch, exhibition bolbs ..10 

„ EngUsh bulbs ./ 0 6 

NoroiSSUS biflorus. English .. ..0 8 

toanlSh Iris I Poor Man’s Orohid) .. ..0 6 

Cflroous, yellow, English.0 5 

„ Dutch, yellow, large .0 6 

„ named sorte (adv. at to. 6d. 100) .. ..0 0 
.. separate, named rarietiea, 4 ooloun .. ..0 9 

uis, English, exhibition bulbs.16 

^rder NaroiBSUB, 10 sorts.16 

^oer-white grandlfiom.i 3 

ColOhtOUm. autumn Crocus.3 6 

FrlmulaillA Is. 6d. .s 6 

IBXrXaBS. 

My WonderlU ^ (^.Introdu^ory C4>Ui 


Clim. Niobetos, Is. Celine ForesUor 


MA Lambard 
M. Oo7bec 
M. V Houtte 
MarA;hal Kiel 
Pa; a Gcntier 
R. M. Heorietto 
A Gutnoisseau 
K. A. Victoria 
La France 
V. Folkestone 
L’ldeal 
R6ve d Or 


Bouquet d’Or 
AimC9 Vibert 


Sombrfoul 
Sunset 
The Bride 
The Queen 


Ly. FitzwiUiam, Is. 8. de 8. A. Piinoe 
Grace Darling C. Hyorid 

Clim. P. d Jaidins Md. Berard 

CtM. d. Frigneuse Md. Camibc 

Devonleisis Md. O. Guinoiaseau 

Dr Grill Md de Watterille 

D. d’AuorsiRit Md. Falout 

Ernest Metz MA H. Defrease 

Etoile de Lyon Md. HoaUi 

F. Kruger Md. Jes Schwartz 

Homer Md. Margoitin 

H E Gifford MA Welch, la. 

Innocente Piiola Md B. Oochet 

J Ducher MA P. GuilloA iz. 

Juba Finger Marie d’Orleana 

Leo XIII. Hermoaa 

P. d. Jardinz 8. de la Mslmaison 

P. A Lyon R. E de Law 

Princess Sagan C. Forestier 

Safrano La France 


finowdrOM, Per LOGO. Per lOA 


Single, extra large, very fine 
„ second size .. 

Denble, extra large, very fine .. 
M aeoond size 


, Par LOGO. PwlOA 

..£100 16 

0 17 0 8 0 

1 10 0 3 6 

..110 86 


Fine CoUeotion of Double Tnlipe. 

50, in 10 named sorts. Is. 9d. See OaA 


V. Folkestone Ernest Metz MA H. Defreaae 50, in 10 named sorts. Is. 9d. See OaA 

L’ldeal Etoile de Lyon Md. Hoatn JonquUs. 

K6ve d;Or P. Kruger Md, Jes Schwartz Large Double, sweet eoeoteA bright yellow. Per doz.. 

W. A. Rlchardaon Homer Md. Margoitin la. M.: 23, to 9i.; 50, 5a. 3A ; 100 lOa. 

9 H E GiffoM MAW^ch.la. Large Single, sweet aoented, bright yeUow. Per doz., 4A; 

A. Olivier Innocente Piiola Md 8. Oochet 25, M.; 50. lOd.; 100, la.; 1,000, 7b. 6d. 

A M. Immacula J Dueler Md. P. GuiUoA Iz. Compemelle. single, bright yellow, good for borders. 

B. Inoonatanre Julrs Finger Marie d Orleans P^oz.. 4A ; 25, 6A; 50, KW.; 100, la. 6A; 1,000, lOi. 

O pevomenaiB, la. Leo X III. Hermoaa BloJor, an improved Ctompemelle, fine late-flowering variety, 

nioire de Dijon P. A Jardins 8. de la Mslmaisim Per dos., 6d.: 2A lOd.; to la. 6A; lOA 2z 6A: 1.00a 15a. 

Tlllier P. A Lyon R. E de Law wr.-. 

R.„e |rijc« c F^ue, th.’SS5S:??S,S2S'S^.?EL‘f„ U.«..« 

Upoine Barrano la France foUowa: Bicolor Horsfleldi. Bicolor Empress, Emperor. Goldon 

poors FOR SPRING FLOWERING.—Sale Spur. Henry Irvmg. sir Watkin, 12 for 2a, 6A 
•Lv nrioe. Pyrethrum. ainsle. all colours, fins stuff. 6. Is. 6A: NorolSSUS Colleotion No. 2. 


Av prioe. Pyrethrum, aingle, all colours, fine stuff, 6. Is. 6A; NorolSSUS Colleotlon No. 2. 

IS, to. 6d. Delates, white. SA Is. fid. Hollyhooka, IS, Is. fid. Bioolor nandis, Barri conapicuus, Jonquil double Oral 
OarnationB, Benarv’a aeedlioga, 80 per cent, guarenteed PhcBnlz, Trumpet major, Telemonina plenus (Van Sion). 


Oarnationa, Senary a aeedlioga, 80 per cent, guaranteed FO 
double, 25 la.; 50, la. 6A; 100, to. fid Oalllopsla, large roots, U- 
line yellow flowers, Sale price, A Is. 6A ; 12, 2s. 6A Double 
Sweet Rockets, A la. fid ; 12, to. fid. GaiUardiaa. mixeA 
A la.; 12, Iz 6A Perenni*! Sweet Peaa. A Iz fid.; 13. 3z fid. ] 
Canterbury Bells, 25, Is. fid.; SA 3z fid. Wallflowers. reA 12 , 


, NorolMus CoUeotlon No. 2. 

Bioolor nandis, Barri conapicuus, Jonquil doublz Orange 
bcBDlz, Trumpet major, Telemoniua plenus (Van Sion). A 
i. ; IsTlz 9d.; 24. 3z; 48 for 5z 6A 

Direct from Bulb Farmz 
Norelasna, all exhibition size. 

Doable Jonquils, 12. Iz 3d.; 109, 8z Horsfleldi, A I®-; 


Canterbury Bells, to, Is. fid.; ^ 2»; M- H>ll%we^ reA 12, Iz 9d : lOA lOz Bulbooodium, *12. 3 b. 6A EmMiror, A* 
50, Is. fid.; yellow, 50, Iz 6A; mixed, 100, la 6A Pansies and la. fid.; 13, to. 9A ; 100, lOz Trumpet maior 12. M * 25! 
v/olaa, aiv^oD, pure white. 35, la. 6A ; ^ to. (^; 100, 4z: SsSlVioo, 47 SipiSS. A^ 6^ 

Cliveden, yeUow, mire yeUow, yeUow vrith blwk eye, ^rd Herbert, A ; 12. Iz 9d.; 100, 7a. fd. Golden Spur. A Iz fid.; 
Beacon-field, Engliih show, Oueen of Blacks, blotched, lA to. 9d.; lOA lOz H. Irving. A Iz fid ' 13 3z 9d ' lOA lOz 
Blyer^eA mahogany^oloureJ. all at 2A Iz M.; M. to fid,; iJk&’e to "i to 9 aViJo. llkf An for?iuw SSridz 
100,4 b. ; or mixed, including every colour, very fine, 50, to 6d. ; n 

109, to. 6A Perennial Sunflowers. 3 sorts, 21 for to fid.; 60. ~ ... 

2z 6A Pbysalis Alkekcngi, 6, to fid.; 12, 28 6J. Lily of 25, Iz; 50, to fid.; lOA to fid.; l.Qia 17z 8A 

Valley, 50. Iz fid.; 100, Diriudia (Foxglove) gloxlbi®- large^CamperaeUe, to. Is.; 50, to 9A; 

flora, mixed extra large, lA to 6A ; 3A 2z fid.; 100. 6z Iria IS* 

Oermanioa. aU oolourz 50. Iz fid ; ICO. to 6A Iria Kiemp- 1?®' i® “i ^ ^ • 

feri (Japanese Iris), 13, to fid. Named Pseoniee. double, v.- -u.-- o. -x . .. 


I 100, 4fta GardeniE-flowered double white, 25, It. 3d.; 50. 2t.; 


xcri \alEUMUCSV ArWIi Ag, AO. w. AtIUlJDU UVUIMC, Q, * -4--iZi •--TTat /wTvT* • XV • 

iB. fiA; lA to fid. MontbrtUaa, lOA to fiA Violetz 12. Do»bte Inj^parabUIa(Butter and Eggs), 13.8d.; 

Is. Sd.; 24. to. All the above are better planted now to. Is 3A, 50, to. 3d.; lOA to Lilium exoelsum, la. each. 


spring All offered at Sale prices 


SMfOOO single and Double Tnlipo. 

















GARDEmMG ILLUSTILiTED. 


Kovbhbeb 18, 1899 


FLOWERING SHRUBS, Etc 


THE HORTICULTURAL COMPANY’S 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


Orders ralue 5e carriage oaid. Arbutus Unedo, Strawberry Tree, 6d.; Azara 
Diicropfaylla, bears orange berries, 6d. ; Caiyoanlhus floridus. Allspice Tree. 6d.; 
Berberis Darwinii, dtilcis,, and stenophylla, each 6d, per doz. 4s. 6a.: Oaryopteris 
mastacanthus. Blue Bpirm, a grand new variety, 6d.; Cytiius albus. White Broom, 4d.; 
do. sooparium, Yellow Broom, 4d.; do. Andreana New Bronze Broom, 8d., per 
doz. 6s.; Deutzia orenata fl.-pl., double white, rery free, 6d., dos. 4s. 6d.; Doutzia 
Lemoinei, new, forms complete mass of pure white dowers. Elders, golden-leaved, 
silver or golden variegated, fine for town gardens each 4d. to 6d.; Gynerium argen- 
tium. Pampas Grass, 6d.; Hydrangea ^ponica. blue, 4d. to la.; do. variogata, 
white, M.; do. Otaksa. deih, 6d : do. ^oa. Hogg pure white, 6d ; Hydrang* a 
paoioulata grandidora, white, dd., 9d.. and Is. 6d.; Hypericum Mo^riaoum, golden 
dow rs 3 inches across, 6d.; d& oalycinum, Rose of Sharon, yellow, 4d.; Korria 
iaponioa, orange-yellow, rd,; do. d. pl., double, orange-yellow, 6d.; lAvender, 
highly fragrant, 4d., 3e. doz.; Leyoesteria fonnosa, bears purple berries, 6d.; Lilac, 
white or purple, eaoh 4d.. doz 3.*.; Tulip Tree, dowers orange and yellow,.9d.; Phila- 
delphus ooronarius. Mock Orange, white, scented, 4d. to 6d ; Prunus Pissardii. Purple- 
leaved Plum, Is; Rbui Cotinua, Smoke Planr, pale purple, 4d.; Ribes, Flowtiing 
Currants, r^id. white, and yellow, 6d. doz. is. 6d ; Rosemary, purple, fragrant. 4d , 
doz . 3a. ; Maidenhair Tree, 6d.; S^raaa Antony Wacerer. grand new crimson Hpir«a, 
do. Bumalda ink, very One, 4d, doz. Ss.; do. Callosa alba, white, 4d. : do. 
DodgUsIT, rose, li., doz. Ss : do. ooulifoUa aurea, golden-leaved. 4d., doz. Ss. ; Sweet 
Hrierz. highly fragrant foliage, 4d., doz Se. 6d.; Guelder Rote, Snowball Tree, 4d. 
Weigela canaida, ^hlte.'do. rosea, rose, each 6d. 


NEW EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY, ST. JOSEPH, 10,000 


Grand new variety, giving three crops anniutlly, fruited with us to Ist of October. 
Special low price. Strong, well-rooted runners. Is. 9d. per doz; 10s. 6d. per 100, car. paid. 
GRANGEMOUTH, Nov. 7. '99.—The Strawberry plants are far superior to some for 
loh a higher price wa« naid to another tirm." 

CHELTENflAM — Veiy many thanks for baker's dozen of St. Joseph Strawberry; and 


SPECIAL OFFER TO CLEAR 

Bulbs value 5a. and upwards car. paid. 


"PONTEFRACT, Oct. 14, ’9J.—Plants arrived in slUendid order; am well pleased with Hyacinths, 12 in 11 named vars., Ss. Polysnthns Narcissus, very extra, L. per doz. 
your selection. Pleohe send the following Rwes." Narcissus Van Sion, giant bulbs, 9J. doz.; 5s. 100; do., ordinary size, 4a IbO: 

do. biaorus, ext^a. la 6d. per 100; ordinary. 28, 100; Poetinis, la. 4d. ICO; Poeticus 

U A D Y C LI Iwl B E RS- orders value 5s. carriage paid. omatus, extra, 3s. 100; ordinary. 3a 6d. ; Poeticus fl -pi., 3s. 100 ; Horsheldii, Is. 9d- doz ; 

j o j .T 1 ... . Prlnoepj maximus, 81 doz.; Inoomparabilis Stella, 28. 3d. per 100: Achilles, la doz; 

Ampelop'is hederacea, Virginian peeper, 41, doz, 3s.; do. Veltchl, 6d., doz . 4a. 6d. 68. 6d. 100: Incomparabills I^edsl, Is. doz.: Orange Phrenix, Is. doz.; f ynosure, 6d. doz.; 

Aristolochia Sipho. Dutchman» Pipe. fld. Bignonia grandidora. ^lot Trumpet, 2s 6d. 100: Sir Watklo, 28. doz ; Ard Righ, Ss doz : Golden Spur. 28. 6d. doz.; 

Vine, 61, doz. 4a 6d.; do. radlcans, red, 6d., doz, 48 6d. Ceanothus azureus, light Hy. Irving. Is. 6d. doz; Maximus, 28. doz: Kugilobus. Is. doz; Barri Golden Mary, 

blue, very free, 61 Clon^llscocmnca, scarlet. 8d.; do. KammuU, white, 4d., la doz.; John Bain, la doz: Dacheaa of Brabant. 71 doz.; Wm Wilks, la doz. 

doz, 3e.; do. graveol «na yellow, doz., 38.; do. Montana, whi^. 41, doa, 3 b. ; do. Ixias. very choicest mixel la 4d. per 100. Ozatlls, finest mixed, la 61 per 100. 

Vitalba, Travellfr's Joy, white. 41, doz, Sa.; do. Viticella, reddish, 4<1, doz, Sa. Anthcrloum llllMtrnm major (St Bruno'a Lily), lovely white fiowera. 4d. 

Coio'.eaater microphylla,8carbtl»rneB. 41: do. 8Imon8l,8oarletbeITie^41 Escallonia each;38. doz. Mohtbrctla OTOCOSmiaeflora, ditto PottOil* each 91 doz.; 

Diacranths, red tnimp‘t fiowera Is. to Is 6d. Etionyinus radicans variegatua climbs 3s. 61 per 100. 

do. Plava, yellow tiumpet, 4<1.; do. gigantca, yellow, 4d.; do. Hallesna, white, 4d.; do fine pants, and worth double the price 

punicoa, scarlet trumpet, 4d ; do. reticulata aurea. netted foliage, 4d. tJ Is ; do. sem- A7AI FA 111111 PA _^ntnd plants, 12 to 16 inches across, full of flower-buds, all the 

G Tdorens, 41; do. sempervirens, scarlet and yellow, 4d.; do. Serotina. late rel 4d. MAWLUft inUIUH best varieties, Is. 61 each. Deutsche Perle, finest double 

op Plants, rapid climbers, 4d., doz. 3a Jasmines, »eIlow, 6d.. doz.. 5s.: do. white) white, 2a each; 21s. doz 

M., doz, 5a: Pyrn-s japonicus. Japanese Quince, rod. 6d ; do., white, 8d. Vinca varie- OAiiCIIIAC j 

gi a, major or minor, each, 41, doz , 3s. Wistaria sinenais, lilac, lovely, 6d to Is uAWtLLlAw Alba Plena and other choicest varieties, Ss. 61 each. 

W,!.. 4d.. dor..3,. 9d.i 1 LE19. IB.-Oood, to Uod WUl«,od 

gr For names of Roaos. Shrubs, Climbers, etc,, sec advert, in Nov. 4th issue of this paper. 

CATALOGUES (free) Include also Special Offer of the finest Hardy Perennials for present planting. 

NOTE, UO NOT OMIT TO STATE NK.^HESr RAILWAY STATION, os.manY of our goods are too large for Parcel Poet. 

Cnnnwje Paid m utaUil^ when ordere are accompanied hy remittance, 

THE HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, Wholesale Bulb Importers & Growers, 

The Noted Ro?e, Dahlia, " 

and Hardy Plant Specialists, 

BANKERS 


NURSERIES! ChoadlO'Hulme, Cheshire, 


RAINS’ RoyalHyacinths 


rtillllI# Speciality. 

A magnificent Stock of all kinds. A fine opportunity to 
obtain choice Ferns at very little expense. 


RAINS’ Royal Hyacinths 
RAINS* Royal Hyacinths 
RAINS’ Noted Bulbs 
Take FIRST PRIZES whenever shown. 
RAINS’ Notea Bulbs 

Are known all over the Kingdom for 

ECONOMY and EXCELLENCE. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS, truarant«ed Ist size, 9/0 per 100. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 

We supply one quality only, THE BEST. 


]^OW IS THE TIME TO PLANT. Acres of 

itrong, well-rooted plants to dispose of. Ca»r and 
’ “0“®y returned if not Batisfactory; Catalogue 
P®®* ef testimonials 12 choice H.P.'s, narowi, 

purchaser's iKl'ction, 
S ^ A ?*'®’ beautiful T-a-Scented Roses, 9z 

^loire d^Dijun, 4s 6 extra strong Climbing Roses (O. de 
piion, O Ramblw, Mrs. Psul, Mme. I. Perriere, etc ) fur 5 b. 


SPECIAL AUTUMN LIST 


of reveral hundred varieties of Stove, Greenhouse, and Hardy 

n. .. .1 i._ , 


Ferns, at exceptionally low prices, free on spplicatlon. 
dialogue of 1,400 varieties, with descriptions. 

Fema and Fern Culture. —The best be 
this subject, 50 illustrations, cloth, Is. 3d., post free, 
niustrated Catalogue (No. 34), 170 illustrations, 28 .post free. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 

12 acres of Roses. lOJ.OOO grand plants to select from. 4( 
choice Dwarf Perpetuals for 218. 20 choice Standards and 
Half-Standards for 23s. Purohaser's selection, 50 Dwarf, un 
named, 15s. 6d. The following are my selection: 12 choice 
Teas and Noisettes. 9z; 12 choice Climbing. 7a.; 12 best 
Hybrid Perretual-. dwarfs, 6 h 6a.: 6 Gloire de Dijons, 48.6d.; 
6 beautiiul Fa ry Roses. 4s. 6d.; 6 choice Moss Rosos. Ss. 6d.; 
6 old fashioned Roses, 3s. 6d ; 6 crimson Monthly Roses, 
Ss. 6d.: 6 pink Monthly Roses, 2s. 6d.; 6 quick-growing 
riimbing Roses, 3s. 6d.; 12 Sweet Briers, 3^ All for cash 
with order. Thousands of Testimonials. Cvbalogues free. 

JAMES WALTERSi Ro«« Grower, EXETER. 


BULB GROWERS A SEED MERCHANTS. 

34, Mansell St., Aldgate, London, E.C. 

E8TAULI8BED 1830. 


CRIMSON RAMBLER (Turner’s) 


“OH! WHAT A SURPRISE!!!” 

■pUCHSIAS AS LARGE AS A TEACUP.” 

-L Blooms lOi inchM in diameter and 7 inches long. 
See norioe imder •*Floral Wonders,’ in AmaUur Gardening, 
J^e 3rd. Nice plants, blue, white, and yellow, the 3 for 2s. 
(The latter is not so large.) 

THE CARTWHEEL FLOWER!!! 

ITERACLEUM GIGANTEUM.-White 

tr ^ ^ ^ across, grand foliage, 12 feet high. 

Plant in the open now tor next summer. Strong bulbs. Is bi 
each : 3 for 2s. 6d,; 6 for 5s. All free. 


HOLLIES I HOLLIES I! 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
ISAAC MATTHEWS & SONS 

Have an Extensive Stock of 

Laurels . from 2 to 6 ft. Anonbas, ij to 3 ft. 
Rbododendrons, white, scarlet., and pink, full of buds 
Do. Hybrid Seedlings, Ij to 3 ft. 

„ Do. Pontaoon, 1 to 3 feet. 

Sollies, 1 to 9 ft., in ad varieties. 

And an Extensive Stock of Thorn, Quick, Privet, and all 
sorts of Trees for covert and forest planta* ions. P» ice List on 
appHoation to the Nurseries, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent.. 

T OVELY SPRING FLOWERS -100 KpsLi^h 

-LI Iris, 0nest mixed varieties, ujd 100 Gladiolus The Bride, 


-Trade.—List frt 

■W's, 10 best selling, 0s. doz. 


In Pots, 30 aorta, 

^^ruB, AroUsa,’ 8olanuma)“lS’C ^^’doz^l^gueriS,’ 
^ryaanthemums, Solanumv. Erica gracilis, Genistas, 48 a Ss 
doz.: Asparag^ Ficus, Palms, Drsetenas, Crotons, Ericas) 
Bouvardias, Cyclamen. 48 s. IJs. doz.; A. cuneatum, 48^ 
J,"* potting on, bushy, 16s. 

and2(ta. m Write for retail Catalogue. Cash.-J. SMITH, 
London Fern Nurzerles, Loughboro’ iJunoUon, London, 8.TV. 


■pERNS from DEVONSHIRE. CORNWALL, 

and SOMERSET.—Instruction book for making rookery, 
Oft*’ ®*®b 5«. order. 10 named varieties, 7s. per 

m 30. Po«t. Is^^ f 6^ M., post free. 

Catalogue, 2d. E 8 tabll 8 hed 9 l^ewlB,^GTLlI Lodging-house, 
Lynton, North Deioo. 

CO^EJ-UNIVERSITY'’ 




[pAYLiss, JUNES jcBATLW 


a* 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
LONDON SHOW ROOWS:- ^ 
I59&I4I CANNON STE.C^gf<R 




LISTS 

FREE. 


RIPPINGILLE’9 ALBION ».AMP C? LIMITED 


Ih bolding FREQUENT SALES ftt bin Great Rootus. 

38, KING ST., COVENT CARDEN. 

l^rge and small lota to suit all buyers. 

Catalogues poet f ree on a pplication. 

Tkn Importance of Horticultural Auction Salee 
cannot bo overlooked. They afford an oppor¬ 
tunity of purchasing large or sraall quantities 
of Bulbs at lower prices than it is possible to 
obtain them in any other way. 




GARDEmjSTG ILLUSTRATED. 


November 18 , 1899 


4ft. by 6ft... 
8ft. by 6ft... 


.£117 01 12ft. byGft... ..£3 19 0 
. 2 18 0 116tt. by 6ft. 5 0 0 


£S9S*JL'''i3 3E*.^LTFXSS0rTF 

BULBS-BULBS garden specialities 


Hold SALES EVERY DAY of tbe rery finest 

DUTCH BULBS, 

All of which are true to name and of tbe highest quality. 
Tbe enormous popularity of the Sales of the Association is 
best testified by toe fact that about 5,000 lots are sold erery 
week. That buyers cannot personally attend the Sales is no 
drawback, as by the Association's special system of buying on 
commission clients obtain all the advantage* of personal 
attendance, erery care being taken of their interests, no 
charge whaterer being made for the Borvloes Of tuO 
Association. Bulbs bought ot the Sales of tho Associa¬ 
tion cost bO per cent, less than those purchased in tho old- 
fashioned way. Oatalogu(« ixwt free. Auction Rooms, 33a, 
Ludgate-hilL I/ondon, E.C. 

The Lots are sold in quantitii« to suit all buyers, whether 
they wa nt to spenl IPs, or £100. _ 

X»X7V0B: BXTXaJSS. 

RALES EVERY DAY, K.\OEl»riNO HATTTRDAY 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS 

iVl sell by AUOTION, at their CENTRAL SALE 
KtK>.H.s, 67 and 68, Chea(».>ide, E C., as aboro. at 11 oVImi 
each day, large conslgamenis of named Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocis, Narcissus, and other Dutch Bulbs; also White 
llomaii Hyacinths, Paper-White NarcissuN receired direct 
for unreserred sale, and loi tetl to suit the Trade and pnraie 
luiyers. 

The Auctioneers will be pleased to enter the names of 
i aten ling purchasers on their lists who may desire a regular 
supply of Oaulogues for their autumn sales. CommiMons 
cx«<'uted, and goods packed and forwarded to all parts. 

Oil view mornings of sale and Gatalognes had. 


PQU rooks, pigeons, rabbits. 

HIngle barrel, haminerless. breech-loading Shot Guns, oon- 
T'rt^ from Ooremment Rifles, and fltled to take 13 gauge 
O P shot oartridgM; siiecKlly bored by an Improred proocM 
for long ranse sni great penetraMon. Uneoualled for aU 
l^ng distanced shooing. f5s. each Doubl^barrel brwh 
lowers, from TJs Air Guns. 12s M Walking stick Guns. 
i:s. fid. Alsrm Oiu's, TaJM^Seud 3 st-vtnps tor Price List.- 


No. 77.-VIOLET FRAME. 6ft. by 4ft., \ Ql /C 
similar to No. 75, with Two Lights, / O I / U 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon 
in any part of the country by 
appointment. 


CARRIAGE PAID 


on Orders of 40s. and upwards 
to most Goods Stations. 


WEST’S 

PATENT 

VAPORISING 
FUMIGATOR. 

Best and Cheapent, for I> 0101 ; 
made of brass and r.inc 
will last (or ytais. 

ITie btore only requires a 
little spirits to saturate the 
asbestos, so may be used 
thousands of times without 
wick or fu'thcr trouble than 
tiUlng it when re<iuired. 
Prirt ad. complttf, to caporise 
up to 3,SOO cubic/fft. 

WEST’S EXTRACT 
OF NICOTINE 

not being a compound that 
is only a chemical substitute for Nicotine, but guaranteed 
pure Nicotine, it is impossible for anything to be better or 
cheaper (compare prices). 

7d per airtight sealed bottle of 1,000 cubic feet. 

For oarticulars of WEST'S PATENT IVORINE PLANT 
LABELS of every description; PLANT POT-CROOKS, to 
prevent snaila. Ac., damsging plants, ard forms a perfect 
drainage; SOFT METAL TREE FASTENERS; WALL 
NAILS; S.M. PLANT CLIPS: PLANT GRIP STAKES; 
FLOWER GRIP HOLDERS; WATERPROOF INK, for all 
labels; GARDENERS' FOUNTAIN-PENS; GLAZING 
STAPLES; PLANT SWIVELS. Ac., Ac. 

Send at once for New Illustrated OataloRue, post free. 

Samples free; postage for samples and goods extra. 

Qratls. “ORCHID CULTURE.” 2nd Edition 

Postage two stamps. 

A Troatlse on the OulUvatlon ot Orchids, glrlng full partlou- 
lars of their requirements. Also Oatalocrue. Ao. 

THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY, LEEDS. 


WILLESDEN’CANVAS 

Water-repellent, Rot-proof, Vermin- 
proof and Durable. 

MOST SUITABI.E FOR GARDENING APRoN." 

WILLESDEN PAPER 

For Temporary Hoosos of any kind. 

For Rootins. &c. Used as a covers, kocps 
out Froat and Snow, and is Weather-proof. 
Catalogues and Samples post free. 

Willesden Paper* Canvas Works 

WILLESD EN JUNCTION, LOH DOH, H.W. 

GARDEN EDGING TILES. 
LAND DRAIN PIPES. 

EASTWOOD & CO., Limited, 

belvedere RCAD. LAMBETH. 


THE CONICAL BOILER 

i Gheapest, Most Efllcient. and Eeo- 

Jtl VclBX Bomical Boiler erer iuTonted. For heaUnjr 
Mflf Greenhouse^ Oonseryatorios, Warehouses, 

Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
f oKiGbKeIL Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 

Will bum any kind of fuel, and cannot 
bum hollow. Sole Makers. 

m UnEWSUBC, DYSON. A CO, 

^ BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prices and Testimonials on anulioation. 


FLOWER POTS 

^SS^=^BIlr As supplied to the Royal Gardens. 

pANKCY^ CARDEN TILES, VASES, 
1 I riPEV. BRICKS, SANDS, 

IsAuernsf SiSEBT*, USES, SlATfS, So. 

Bst» sod most varied stock In Tjondon 
Tnr 111 Centrmeters to H.M. Gori. 

J, a. BANKET m BON, Canning Town. BsL 1»7. 


H If you are Re-roofing yoot 

fl Pigeon House, 

siH Poullry Run, Tool House, 

USEFUL BOOK, 

trated Book on RED 

I POST FREE* Roofing Felt, which wUI b« 

sent poet free. 

1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 

Insurances granted on beet terms against 

ACCIDENTS on SEA LAND 
ACCIDENTS and disease 
EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED. 
Clalma Paid, 1^4,000,000. 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 

64 . nomhill. Trf»n« 1 n.. R » WTAW. W- w uif. 

POR SALE. — GREENHOUSE, good condi- 

-L Lion, furnaces, h.w. plprs, etc , compIe«.e; two, 63' fi^iiy 
12 , two.36 6"byl3‘.ono.» 6"by 12 ; also Pit Lights, Pram* i. 
Runners, Implement#, Leaf-n ould. etc.,etc. Suit Oardenera, 
Nurservmen. etc. To he veen of iho Foreman.—IDRIS A 
CG., Lii*, Rochester Mews, Oanidoo Town, N.W 

OrigiraTfrom 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


WINTER IS COMING! 


FROSTY NIGHTS AND MORNINGS ARE 
FATAL TO GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Protect them In tho most efficient manner by uslnar 


“RIPPINGILLE’S” .AJCaDBIO^T JL-A.1MCX* OOY-, LIMITED, 

ASTON BOAD. Bir min gham, and 65. Holborn Viaduct, London, SLC. Entablished 1873. 


PHILIP ^ RENOWNED^ JERSEY^ ROSETRKS^I 

CARNATIONS are properly packed ftroo of cost, and prowt^ deUverpd. oarrUae paid. 

Vast quantities of strong, healthy, tibrously-rooted Apple Ion the broad-leaved Paradise), Pear, Plum, and Peach-trees, and 
Grape-Vines of superior quality, similar to those which have succeeded so remarkably well and given such great satisfaction 
to my numerous clients in all parts of Britain for many years past. All true to name. Hatisfaction guaranteed. 

CORDONS A SPECIALITY. ROSES WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 

An enormous stock of well-ripened plants, with many shoots and abundant fibrous roots. Hundreds of Testimonials. 
Before oMerlng, srery reader of this paper should wHte for my Illustrated Catalogue, which contains carefully prepared 
selections and descriptions of tho beet varieties, with elaborate explanations and illustrations of tbe most interesting and 
profitable methods of grovring them. Carnation and Strawberry and Herbaceous List also ready. 

PHILIP JERSEY "S" 


The most per' 
feet Hot-water 
Greenhouse Ap¬ 
paratus ever in¬ 
vented. Our 
Patent Tubular 
Boiler principle 
i m III 0 a 1 a t e I y 
raises tempora- 
turo of house 
without trouble. 
Full Illustrated 
Catalogue post 
free from— 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd.. 

NORWICH 

CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 

CARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 

ESTIMATES FREE 

No. 49a.-SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. 


PRICE 

FROM 

22/6 

EACH. 


SOLD BY 
ALL 

IRONMONGERS 

&C, 

























C. HAYWARD 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
359*BR0CKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY 


THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I S N9E ' 
No| SraN'ROOf and N92 Lean-to Greenhouses are 
PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MADE OFTHE BEST RED 
DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VE^ITILATORS, 
Door,Stages for Plants, Bunted one Coat, l6orG lass, 
NECESSARY IRONWORK,DELIVERED AND RACKED FREE 


^ALL NECESSARY IRONWORK,DELIVERED AND RACKED FREE 
*QN RAILS ATTHEFOLLOWINO PRICES. SATISftCTIDN GUARANTEED 

Write FOR New List, POST FREE 

N9 I SPAN-RO^ N? 2 LEAN-TO 

17FJ LONG SFJWlDEfi . 10 |7 f_t lqnO SET WIOeG . 8 
'9Cr .6EJ,, 4.0 SET „ 5EJ „ "^.16 

lOEJ ^ 7EJ„ 5.0 IOE.T 7EJ „ 4.10 

1217 - „ etT „ 6.0112E7 „ „ 5.10 

I FOR OTHER SIZES S P9ICE8 WbiTE FOR iLLUSTfiATtD LiST TO 

i o , wAlU r», 

359?BR0CKLEY ROAD. BROCKIEY.S.E 

Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogues 


DESIDERATUM 


ir“’*^>-HEAtlNC 

Vy"'AF*PAItATUS«snw^l 


ATTW* 

lURB R 


GUANO 


TOR GREENHOUSE & GARDEIfi 

THE BEST IN THE WORLil 


ifoVF^BFTT 1.^, 


GARDEmjfG ILLUStlUTEA 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 

SILVER MEDAL 

f^ ORSE-SHOE g OilER 


THE IVANHOE 

HEATING /APPARATUS 


Swonoii or Boilsr, SHownra Acrtor or hot dLAsr 


HOT-WATER APPARATUS 

FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, &c. 


j^- . ■ awarded, im-ludinK tire K H.8. *' 
Banlcbian, i893, and many Dijilo- 
maa of Merit. To bum gas or oil. Ouaranteerl to 
work efticiently and never fail. Great heat, no Itack 
dr^, n4> fame can potuibly enter bouse. Prom 20s., 
with Copper Boiler. 


GUANO MANURES 


BappUed with rarlooa arrangementa of Ptpea. 
or Qreennouaea, ha Catalogue frea oomprlalng Wrooght 
and Oaat Iron Boilera, Radiators, npos for RipanEloo 
Joints, Socket Flpev, ha 


OHLENDORFF^’S oolbs. i cwt 

Chlnohas Peravlan Guano . i3/- .. 2 o,- 

Hi^sh-class Peruvian Gaano .. M/i .. is'. 

FortilityibescManure Tor Chrys.tnihs.) 8/d .. 18 /- 

Nltrato of Soda.0/8 .. 12 /< 

Katuit.3- .. 5/i 

Bono Meal, pii'e.6/- .. 9 /- 

<>l her Kertil|»eri» at equally low priuev. .Smaller quan 
tiiies Biippli-d, prices on appli ml ion. Above are carriage 
iiaid iiric»w for ca»h with order only. Ar.ulysis of all on 
Feriilisors guaranteed. 

ANGLO-CONTINENTAL GUANO WORKS, 

30. Mark Lane. London. 


Iiatent 18-bour Atmospheric. Flat Wick Oil Stove, the 
Fen'on," which wo are now selling. It bums a blue flame, 
cannt t creep up and ruioke, gives double the amount of heat 
of any other 4-in. wick, has a cost iron tank and chimney. 
Sent packed in box, 8a, anfi la also supplied a ith our stove. 
TRY ONF. 

FENLON & SON, Tudor-aireet, Whitelrlara, I..ondon, K.T'. 


AI^E^IT COLD AND SILVER MEDALS 

ftPAN-ROOF 

QUIZES 

iiftiSiftl 8 So _ ► 

Mahert to H.M. Th* Qnetn and h.E.B. tit Prinet o/ IFsJss. 

IIjLUBTRATBD lists of Oreenhoiissa Framts, Llgbu, 
HeaUnn Apparatna, eta, WRRU. Kami Papsh 

HAWTHORN & CO ,J.0H00IIJ»0RKS. BEADillR 


HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 

Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. 


r—■ —i ‘J" effective as the 

beat ever offered to the publia 
A Consists of double beating 

tubes, whereby a larger heating 
■urfa'^e h, obuined with lew 
water, and consequently a lesr 
expontBf ure of fuel. Price from 

K .... H Water Wick Stove, 26s. Oi! 


CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 

Special Offer of Horticultural ClaHA, 

From 6s. per box. 

All Sizes in Stock. List Post Free on application to 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, LIMITED, 

72. BISHOPSGATE-ST. WITHIN. E C. 


Stoves for Greenhouses, from 


Send/or Tlluttrated Catalogue, with Tettimoniah, free hg poet. 

W.POORF & CO ./F'f »'vif^^n<rfnrer».139.CHEAPSIDF. I.C. 


S THt STOURBRIDGE HEATING 

FOR aRBENHOUSBF, 
OONSKRV4TOR1K8, ha 
Most economical and efflcieni. 
This apparatus has attained. 

' great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full partlcu- 

J. A W. WOOD. 

Birmingham Street Foundry, 
_ STOURBRIDGE. 

JNUINE GARDEN RP:qU1lSITE 8 of 

reliable quality.—Cocoa Fibre. Peat. Loam, Leaf Mould, 
1. he. Diploma awarded Earl s Court -W. HKRBF.RT 
) , Hop Exchange, B.E. (See front page.) 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

Coc-oa Fibre, Is. Id.; Leaf Mould. Yellow Fibrous Loam, 
Coarse Stiver Bind, and P. at Mould, 2<. 9i.; Potting Com 
post, 3s. 6d.; Brown FIH'-oum Peat, 4s. per pack. 

AU. REQUISITES SUPPLIED. 

^OTTzo-cs-iMc^za-, 

7, Star Yard. Brlok Lane, Spitalfields, K. 


TINS, M. A, L-eaolu BAG] 
7/6: 66 lb., u/6: 1 ow 


_ao/- eaob. 

FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ON EACH TIN 
-> Clean—May be need by a Lady. 


A rmy waterproof coats in ^ 

bla/'k elo'h, hardly soiled, 7a. 6d. each. Grej 
proof Cloth Capes, 2 b. Gd . will take bock If not ai 
Oil-skin Jackets, lined throughout, 4s. 6d.—THE U1 
SAL 8UPPLYAH.SOCI ATKW. Kas^atreet Works, 1 


Retail of Floriata or aent free (except 6d. tins) on receipt of P* O. 

wholeeaie of THE CHEMICAL UNION, ITO., IPSWICH. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Digitized by 
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FRUIT TREES 

A SPECIALI TY. 

Planting Season. 

O S. MARSHALL, Limitrd, offer a large 
stock of strong, healthy, and well-rooted 
fruiting trees of the best varieties at special 
CASH PRICES, as under, CARRIAGE PAID. 

APPLES -1 Extra Fruiting Trees, 2j. 6 d. to 

PEARS "[Espaliers and Fan-trained Trees, 
PLUMS -I 2 ^. to .3s. each. 

Pyramids, Bush, Standards, and 

CHERRIES j Cordons, 18s. dozen. 

PEACHES - 


PtAUHtS -T 

APRICOTS 

NECTARIHESi 


from 3s. 6 d. to 


NECTARIHES 

COOSEBERRIES, strong market sorts, 3s. 6 d. 

dozen; 253. 100. 

CURRAHTS, 38. dozen ; 258. 100. 
RASPBERRIES) l*- dozen ; lOs. 100 . 
STRAWBERRIES, is. per dozen ; 28 . 6 d. 100 . 

The high quality of our fruit-trees is now well 
known and appreciated all over the kin^om. 
We have received large numbers of Testi¬ 
monials and, what we value still more, recom¬ 
mendations from both old and new customers. 
A trial order is solicited. 

TERMS.—Cash with order. CARRIAGE 
PAID, to any station in Ragland, Scotland, and 
Wales, and to any Irish port.._ 

Our selection of Tarieties; but we are wllliag te meet our 
cuHtomeTB* wiehes as far as the raHeties asked for are in 
stock. Customers who leare selection to iia may rely upon 
receiving a good selection of all the best sorts. 


We are large growers, and the plants will be 
found exceptionally robust and well rooted. 

PRICES (our selection). 

DWARF H P , 63 dozen ; 403. 100. 

Do. TEAS, 123. dczeo ; 80a. lOQ. I 

CLIMBERS, very strong, 15s. dozen; 120s. 100 # 
STANDARDS, I'Ss. doz'in ; 120a. 100. 

Fidl Dtscriplivt GatcUogiit.'iFREEonapplication. 


S. S. MARSHALL, Limited, 

Barnham Nursery, 


LOVELY 8FBINS FLOWERS 

650 BEST BULBS for 10 / 6 1 

Please note Variety and Value : 

50 Best *d. Tulips, 50 Sweet Jonquils. 50 Poet’s 
Narciss, 50 Butter and Egg Narcisa, ICO Best xd Crocus, 
CO Giant Snowdrops. *0 Scilla tiblrica, 50 Winter 
Aconites, 103 Best xd. Spanish Iris 50 Blue and 50 
White Grape Hyao.Ltba, and 10 Gladioli The Bride 
gratis. 

CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASH WifH ORDER. 

Equal value in all other Bulba. 
CONCISE LIST POST FREE. 

DOBIES, Growers, 

osziEi wzixa. 


Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham, 

Begs to inform his numerous friends and sup- 
•porters that his large and superior stock of Bulbs 
has been sent axoay much faster than usual 
this seaeon^ and he has only a limited stork lejt ; 
he therefore strongly a/lvises those who have not 
bought 

TO ORDER AT ONCE. 

Really good bulbs are very scarce this late, in 
the season^ and such bulbs as Crocus^ Scillay 
Narcissus, etc., xfvll do little if any good if 
not anted before November is over. 


FRUIT TREES. 

PYRAMID APPLES on Paradise Stock, 3 

years old, 6 beat sorts, lUi. 6d.; 12,18a. Sd. 

GOOSEBERRY BUSHES, in 4 best sorts, 

34. tkl. 13; 25s 100. ’ 

Pnokase and Carriage Free. Casli. 

DOBIES, GROWERS, CHESTER. 


]pOSK 8 .—Dwarf Bush, 48. 6 d. dox. ; .30a. 100 
Standards, I2a. doz Apples, Pears, Plums, 6s. doz., 
^100. Gooseberries. Currants, 12s. 6d. 100. Privet, pTsl- 
leaf, Iffe. high. 4 b. 100. Catalogues free.-S. GLAZRBROOK, 
NuraerymaD. Newark-on-Trent. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 



FREESIAS, LILIUM CANDIDUM, &c., 

are nearly all sold. 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE OFFER. 

Liberal Collections of various Bulbs are now 
offered at reduced rates to clear, at lOa , 203 ., 
40a., or lOOi. 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM* does not cater 
for a cheap trade, hut to keep np his motto- 

“ REALLY GOOD BULBS AT MODERATE PRICES.” 
His Bulbs wore represented and sained 
First Prizes at London, Birminsham, Preston, 
Newoastle-on-Tyne. bhrewsbory, Edlnburarh, 
Ireland, fto.. Ac., in 1892, 1803, 1894, 1895, 1896, 
1897.1898, and 1899. 

FULL LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

PLANT BUYERS 

Requiring the best Plants in the beet condition 
for STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
are respectfully asked to write for my 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

.of Winter-flowering and Decorative Plants. 
Palms a speciality. Bouvardias, l^ee C!ama- 
tions, fto. All the best and most popular varie¬ 
ties. Also many species and varieties not 
commonly met with, at most moderate prices. 

Special terms to parties filling new houses, 
TOUB ADDBXS8 rOB OATALOOUB WILL OBLIOB. 


A. J. A. BRUCE, 

The Nurseries, 

CH0ILT8R-CUM-HARDY. MARCHESTER. 



A FEW FINE SORTS FOR POTS OR OUTDOORS. 

EMPEROR, perianth deep primrose, trumpet rich full 
yellow, verv larva flower, per 100, 258.; per dor., 3 b. Cd. 

JOHNSTON! QUEEN OF SPAW. of a uniform 
soft delicate clear yellow, with gracefully-reflexing petali, 
per 100, 17 b 6d.: per doz., 28. Rd. 

BlCOLOB GBANDIS, large pure white perianth,large 
full yellow trumpet, late flowering, per 100 22 b. 6d.; per 
doz, 3 b. 

BICOLOR J. B. M. CAMM, perianth white, trumpet 
soft pale chrome-yellow, a most beautiful variety, per doz , 
36s ; each. Ss. 6d. 

PALLIDUS PBS COX, perianth and trumpet from 
pale straw colour to while, very early, per 100, 8i. 6d.; per 
duz., Is. 3d. 

INCOMx'ABABILIS PRINCE TECK. broad. 

finely-formed creamy white perianth, large yellow cup, per 
100, 218.; per doz., Ss. 

INCOMi>ABABILlS SIB WATKIN. perianth 
rich sulphur, cup yellow slightly tinged with orange, verr 
large flower, mr 100, 25 8.; p er doz., 3 b. 6d. 

BARBU CONSPICUUS, large yellow perianth, broal 
ahort cup, co> epicuousiy edged bright orange-scarlet, a 
flower of much beauty and refinement, per 100, 15s.; per 
doz . 28. 3d, _ 

BARBU FLORA WILSON, pure white perianth, 
oup deeply-suiued orange-scarlet, a very striking flomr, 
per doz.. 10s. 6d^ eao^ Is. _ 

LEE08II DT^CHESS OF WESTMINSTER, 

large white perianth, long soft canary cup tinged orange uu 
first expanding, per doz , 25e.; each, 2 b. Od. 

All Bulbs sent Carriafire Paid on receipt of 
remittance. 


DWARF ROSES 

VERY FINE, STRONG PLANTS. 


12 Choice named H.P. Roses 


6/- doz. 
6 /- 


12 ,, ,, Tea Roses 

12 M M H.T. A H.C. Roses 6/- 

12 „ „ Gaiden Roses ... 6/- 

12 „ „ Climbing Roses ... 6/- 

12 „ ,, Single Roses ... 6/- 

12 ,, ,, of all seclioDs ... 5/- 

Awarded First Prize for ,36 varieties at the 
National Rose Socieiv’s Provincial Show (8 
competitors). The .36 fao-simile varieties, pack¬ 
age and 0 . paid, for £1. Catalogue free. 

A. A. WALTERS, BATH. 
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■REST QUALITY BULBS AT FAIR PRICES. 

“•mod varieties, 48.6d., tn 6d„ and 68.6d. 
Beddinz Hysclnths, mixed, 2s. 6d. and 2a. 9d. per doz.; named 
vars , f^ Sa. 9d, Tulips and Narci si in great variety. Try 
SSI : A i. 600 bulbs for 3 ga.; A it, 

SOObulbs 'Of 2^ : A HI. 200 btdbs for 128. 6d. B. for spring 
for 3 ga.; B ii. 1.250 bulbe for v58.; 
B lU. 615 b^bs for 12s. 6d. O, for cottage gardens: 316 bulbs 
C?' Hyacinths, Is. 3d. per doz. 

Boxes Cut Flowers from 2 b. 6d. tolls.—W. GOODUPFE. 
M.A., Osmbridge Nurseries, Worthing. 


Send for BARNS ILLUSTRA TED GA TA- 
LOQUEof all the mostbeautifxU DAFFODILS, 
with fidl particulars of Oollections for Amaleurs 
and ExhibUors, FREE ON A PPLIGA TION to 

BARR & SONS, 

12&13, KING STREET, COVEN 1 GARDEN, 

X. o HO- o »r. 

_Nurserlc s-LON G DITTO N. SURREY. 

“ LA FRANCE ” VIOLET. - The 

largest flowered, sweetest scented, and 1» st c doiired in culti¬ 
vation, l8.6d. each, per post.—GARAWAY k CO., DurrUiaui 
Down, Olifion, Bristol. 

PALMS. — Small plants in single pots. 

Kentl* Belmoreana and Fosteriana, the 2 best Palms tit 
house decoration or coneervatory, Gs. per dozen. 

CARNATIONS & PINKS in great 

variety, well-rooted and l>est named kinds, 6d. per dozen. 

DWARF ROSES ffom the oi>eD ground, 

all best named kinds, our selection, 64 . per dozen; 40 il pet 
100 ; 1 dozen, free by post. 64 . 6d. 

TEA ROSES in pots, 15s. per dozfn 

extra strong plants, in 7 and 8-inch pots, 36fl. and 428. per doz 

APPLE TREES. — Standards f«r 

orchard, best dessert and kitchen varieties. £7 lOs per 100 
Bush and Pyramid trees, 9a. to 304 . per dozen. 

DWARF AND ESPALIER-TRAINED Appl»«. 

Onerry, Pear, and Plum-trees, Ss. 6d. each. Apricot, Nectx 
rine, and Peach trees, 5e. each. 

CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY TREES.-i^®»t 

Lamed sorts and best plants, 4 b. per dozen ; 258 i>er 100. 

LILAC MARIE LE GRAY, the finest white, 2s. ea. 

LILAC DOUBLE “LEMOINE” and other varie¬ 

ties in end, 3s. each. 

AZALEA M0LLIS~~l’he easiest and best forcing 

plant for early flowering. Is. Sd each. 

THE BEST hedge for town or seaside—Ligua- 
trnm ov«lifolium, 88. tO 20s. per 100. 

15 per cent, discount for cash with order off all orders 
over 20fl. In \aIuo. 

CARAWAY & CO., 

DURDHAMJOWN, CLIFTON, BRISTOl. 

One of the finest stocks of 

HARDY PERENNIALS IN THE KINGDOM. 

Hollyhocks, fii.eet named kinds, double, to n»roMrrac«l 
value, lx for 6 -. 25 for 10/-; 50 for 18/-; worth double; in la 
different vari- ties if required. 

The Giant JapEuiose Lantern (Physalis Fnu- 

Ch©ttl),liT>'tienpei(Cttriet balloor-.B, '/6doz.; strong rco's.!',2,-. 

Perennial Asters, in itOmperb varieties, nothingfln^ 
ever offer, d ; guaranteed true to name; 12 for 4/6; 25, 8/- 50 
for 1}/-; in as many varieties as required. Hundreds of 
Testimnnisls ss to quality. 

Gallia rdlas, 1 2 g> and plants for S/6. Rudbeckia laciniat > 
"Oob'en Glow. ‘ grandest of nil quite double, 12 for 4 -. 

50 Extra fine Hardy Perenxilals* aH different to 
name, aplendid value, for 20/-; luO for 3 j/-. 

Kvkrvthiko Carriaok Paid. Oatalooi^. Frei • 
WALTER B. CHILD, •' R H S-, Noted Hardy Plant Grows 
_Aooc k*s Green, BIBMINQHA M._ 


riARNATlONS.—Well-iooted layers, 2 each, 
Lf Uriah Pike, Mrs. R. Hole, Germania, Raby Osttle, 1^- 
braes, and Crimson Clove, 12 plants, free. So.—GAYRD, 
Bbepperton, Middlesex. 
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ROSES. 

WORK AMONGST THE ROSES. 
When planting is finished see that the 

Labels are secured properly. It adds mnoh 
to the interest of a Rose garden if the names 
can be readily read. The best labels are the 
“Acme,” which have white raised letters on a 
black ground, and are practically indestructi¬ 
ble. If they are secured to wire pegs about 
2 feet 6 inches in length, these pegs would not 
be in danger of removal when hoeing or forking 
among the plants. The surface soil should be 
left as rough as possible. When in fit con¬ 
dition hoe over the bed to provide a loose sur¬ 
face, then spread over this some short well- 
rotted manure to keep the roots warm for the 
winter. In the spring this manure is forked in. 
I do not advocate spring mulching as it keeps 
the ground too cold. What we want at t^t 
lime is a loose surface to admit air and the 
warmth from the sun. 

Tea Ro.se.s, which are now being so freely 
planted, should be placed in the most sheltered 
part of the garden, nut do not coddle them by 
covering them with strawy manure immediately 
a little frost appears, as is to3 often advised. 
The remedy is generally more harmful than the 
disease. What I should advise is that a few 
barrowfuls of fine soil, suoh as refuse from the 
potting bench, free of the old crocks, be kept in 
readiness either on the beds or in a con¬ 
venient spot. Then, when December has come, 
place around each bush a shovelful or two 
of this soil. If not required it will do no 
harm. If frosts come we may rest assured 
that the base of the plant is all right. 
If a good heap of burnt garden refuse is 
available, this is even better than old 
pot soil, for in the spring a valuable fertiliser is 
added to the beds if it be spread down the end 
of March and forked in. Should weather be 
very severe some Wheat-straw or Bracken Fern 
may advantageouslv be placed around the 
branches of Tea and Noisette Roses. The snow 
lodges on this litter and provides a warm 
blanket whilst it remains. For 

Standard Teas, I advocate removal to a 
sheltered hedge, where they can be well pro¬ 
tected by placing over them thatched huroles. 
If planted carefully in M irch they not only 
escape the spring frosts by thus l^in^ retarded, 
but they also provide a late blossoming supple¬ 
mentary to the main supply, which is very 
aooeptable. Where the soil of the Rose garden 
is shallow, now is the time to give a good 
mnlching. This should not be simj^ly manure. 

It. add a fair proportion of loam if such is 
available. 

Roses in pots for early forcing must now be 
brought into a cold-house, so that they may be 
dried off preparatory to starting into growth. 
If such plants were repotted in July last the 
pots are now full of roots—an essential condi¬ 
tion to successful forcing. Suppose the repot¬ 
ting was neglected, rather than disturb their 
roots now the plants should be limply top- 
dressed. Indeed, for forcing I do not Mvocate 
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annual repotting provided a top-dressiog is 
afforded. I thii^ every second year enfficient. 
Toe crooks should be examined and freed from 
soil, then the surface soil just scratched off, and 
some new compost added in which is mixed a 
little bone-meal. Anyone having much decora¬ 
tion to do during the London season will find 
some Crimson Rambler Roses in pots of muoh 
use to give a glow of colour to a fireplace or 
recess. Plants purchased now in 8-inoh pots, 
with shoots S feet to 10 feet long, if top-dressed 
as advised, will not fail to produce some noble 
trusses of bloom. I usually twine these long 
shoots around three sticks stuck in the pot. 
This induces all the eyes to break. Should the 
plants be wanted in pillar form they can be so 
' rained after the flower-trusses are seen. The 
same Rose can be profitably turned to account if 
a number of groniid plants are potted up into 
8-inoh pots. If these are cut down within a 
foot or IS inches of the top of the pot, and 
brought on slowly, some fine trusses of bloom 
will be produced. Another good Rose to grow 
in quantity in pots is 

Mmb. Pf.ANTiER, one of the freest of white 
kinds. White flowers are always useful, and in 
spring doubly so. Plants can be procured that 
are easily potted into 6-inch pots. These need 
not even bs grown indomrs; a cold-frame will 
do for them. Thus treated they would flower 
about May. Rosa 


Character of some new Rosea 

(G. F. G .).—The amateur should be very wary 
of purchasing new Roses from catalogue 
descriptions. A really valuable novelty should 
be equally good outdoors as it is in. It should 
yield as go^ blossoms upon cut-backs as it does 
upon one-year-old or maidens, and should be 
sudiciently distinct from existing kinds. Of 
course, one cannot expect great strides to be 
made, and we should not mind this, providing 
there be no retrogression. I have notic^ during 
my experience of Rose growing that as soon as 
raisers find there is an inclination on the 
part of the public towards some special 
type of Rose, that the market is immediately 
glutted with the kind. Just now the beau¬ 
tiful Mme. Eugene Resal type of Rose are 
in the ascendancy, especially for large gar¬ 
dens. Certainly there is room for many such 
Roses if they will grow well, but the amateur 
would be disappointed with them. They need 
to be grown in masses to ensure a true effect. 
I look upon all the recent tinted Roses of M. 
Gnillot’a raising, suoh as Souv. de C. Guillot, 
Mirgheritadi Simone, Mme. Rene Gerard, Souv. 
de J. B Guillot, aud Madame Rene de St. Mar- 
ceau as being h^f-sisters of Mme £. Resal and 
Mme. L. Messimy. But to expect a fine indi¬ 
vidual bloom from any of these would be beyond 
their capabilities. Of the few kinds that you 
seek information about, I can strongly commend 
Bessie Brown, and believe it will entirely eclipse 
all the white Roses of a similar type. Mrs. E. 
Mawley is also a grand Rose, ^parently coming 
between Maman Coohet and Oorinna. Sunrise 
is lovely in colour under glass, and is essentially 
an indoor Rose. It has yet to prove its viduej 
for outdoors. As it is reputedly a eport of Son^ 


set, I question if it will ever become an amateur 
Rose. Souv. de C. Guillot should certainly find 
a place in every collection. Its tints are most 
exquuite. Beryl has pretty nankeen buds, but 
will only please a few who care for Roses with 
very small buds and almost single flowers. 
Meta is better, and is worth growiDg; its colour is 
very beautiful. Empress Alexandra of Russia 
is superb in colour and must be useful to exhi¬ 
bitors, but has all the beautiful tiuts of LTdeal 
with the substance of a Souvenir d’un Ami. 
But its flowers droop badly and they are not of 
particolarl 3 ^ood form. It grows as freely as 
Marie Van Moutte, and that is no small recom¬ 
mendation. Franois Dubrieul is a great advance 
in red Teas, and its buds are very handsome. 
Here there is the fault of a weak flower-stalk ; 
but I consider it an advance on Souvenir de 
Therese Levet. Aurora is good under glass. It 
is also deliciously fragrant but outdoors it is 
too flat, and does not approach Mrs. W. J. 
Grant or Caroline Testout in beauty. Killarney 
is an exquisite garden Rose, almost semi double. 
Its immense shell petals and delicate colour will 
make it a great favourite. Mme. R. de St. 
Marceau seems to me to be a poor grower, and 
I cannot at present recommena it. Papa Lam¬ 
bert I have only seen under glass, but mrmed a 
good opinion of it then, although it lacked 
nrightnees of oolonring. At present it seems a 
poor grower, but I am told by one who has seen 
It at its home in Germany that it is a Rose of 
the type of Baroness RoUiscbild and of decided 
merit.— Rosa. 

Bankaian Roses notfloweringCT. D), 

—Your five-year-old plant should certainly 
have blo9Bomed before this. Yon do not say 
.whether it has been pruned at all. This species 
usually produces its blossoms upon the wc^ of 
the preinous year. These growths should never 
be pruned, but allowed to grow quite natu¬ 
rally, the only artificial aid afforded being in 
spr^ing them out somewhat. If there exists 
a lot of md shoots, and they are all crowded, out 
out a few at once, taking oare to preserve the 
long, wiry wood of the current year. You ask 
if this Rose has ever flowered in Ireland. We 
should say your beautiful olimate is iust suited 
to this and many of the lovely olimoing Rosea 
that 6ure somewhat difficult to grow here. In 
Italy, where the Banksian Rose flourishes so 
magnificently, it is a common practice to bud 
Mar^chal Niel upon it. 

JHareohal Nlel ehedOlng Ite foUage 

{T. W» O) —It is not natural for this Ros:> to 
retain its foliage like an evergreen shrub, 
although if in good health the leaves remain 
until new growths begin to start. In the case 
of your plant we should say that watering twice 
a week at this time of year is responsible for 
the condition the plant has assumed. Yon 
should really be resting the plant now—that is 
to say, partially withholding water at the root. 
Just the merest quantity is sufficient during 
this and next month. You do not say if your 
plant is in a pot or planted out. If the former, 
it should be afforded a top-dressing at once. 
Mix in a little bone-meal with the loam, but do 
not give the artificial -maimre until buds are 
vimble in the spring. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Oonaervatory.— Leav^e a little air on all 
night aa long as the Cbrysanthemnnis last. In 
a araflf^ atmosphere damp aebtlea on the bloaaoms 
and decay seta in. Give Camelliaa and Lncalias 
a little weak stinmlant. These plants must not 
be permitted to get dry at the root. Tea and 
Noisette Rdsos planted in the border should have 
the necessary pruning if not already done. This 
pruning will chiefly consist in catting out weak 
shoots and shortening back soft unripe wood. 
As soon as the days begin to lengthen the buds 
will start, and then weak stimulants may be 
given, and insects looked after. Abntilons are 
making a brave show where planted out in the 
border. The old white Boole de Neige is very 
oieful for decorative work, where many white 
flowers are wanted, as by pinching out the clus¬ 
ters of yellow stamens and opening out the 
petals the flowers have a wide-spreading appear¬ 
ance, and it is always in flower. Oranges in fruit 
are ve^ eff^ective now, and if not too large may 
be used indoors on party nights. Of course, the 
most valuable decorative plants now are Palms 
of various kinds, the moat valuable of which are 
the Kentias and Latanias, as they can be grown 
and kept in health in a night temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs. ■ Paper-white Narcissus will 
come into fljwer now without much forcing, but 
the force grower monopolises the trade in this 
flower, except it may be the earliest lot. All 
the Lily family grown in pots should be potted 
now. Loam and leaf-mould or very old manure 
with a liberal addition of sharp sand will grow 
this class of bulbj well. Everybody should plant 
out in warm house a few plants of the various 
kinds of Asparagus to have plenty of sprays for 
catting. It succeeds very well planted out in a 
warm conservatory or any other warm house. 
Smilax is in demand for decorations, and is 
easily grown from seeds started in heat. The 
shoots must be trained either to strings or thin 
stakes, and when the long trails are cut others 
will start away after the tuberous roots have had 
a little rest, but where much is wanted it will be 
better to raise a stock from seed annually, and 
throw the old exhausted roots away. There 
should be no crowding of flowering plants now. 

Porclnff-house — Successions of French 
B 3 ans may be planted as required. They take 
up a lot of room, and where the houses are 
small they are often a trouble, being liable to 
red-spider. They do best near the glass. Give 
liquid-manure as soon as the plants come into 
bloom. Where Pines are grown they may 
occupy shelves in the Pine-house. We have 
grown them very succAssfullv there during 
winter. Early bul bs well eetabl ished in pots may 
be brought on now. Lily of the Valiev crowns 
may be started as soon aa potted, or if wanted 
only for cutting, there is no necessity for potting 
if there is a suitable pit to start them in. I 
have forced them succesefally in a good hot-bed, 
such as is m%do up for early Cucambers, the 
frames being matted up to keep them dark till 
the flower-spikes start, light being then gradually 
admitted, and a little air given. In all forcing, 
where speedy results are desired, let the plants 
have as much rest in a cool structure aa possible, 
and when placed in heat they will re-apront 
quickly. Lilacs well established in pots will 
soon start the blossom-buds in a warm, dark 
plaoe. 


Ferns under glass.— Where the pots are 
filled with root! a good deal of water will be 
required. A deeper green may be given to the 
fronds of such plants by placing a small quantity 
of sulphate of ammonia in the water, but 
^ oz. to the gallon should not be exceeded. 1 
remember a young cultivator injured a lot of 
Ferns by sprinkling sulphite of ammonia on the 
top of the pots, and leaving it for a time with¬ 
out watering it in. The fumes of the sulphate 
turned the foliage brown; but if used at the 
strength stated it will have a beneficial effect in 
water ; but no plant requires a stimulant until 
the greater part of the food in the pot is con¬ 
sumed. Fern-spores may be sown any time 
when obtained. We have just sown a lot of 
various kinds of Pterises and Adiantums. The 
sooner Palm seeds are sown after they come to 
hand the better. Kentias are sometimes slow 
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in germinating. We planted a lot of Keutoas 
in shallow Iwxes lart sprmg. Some of the 
plants are now established in small pots, and 
other seeds are only just germinating. Latania 
seeds, if good, soon germinate. 

Propagating ChryBanthemumB.— 

The cuttiug season is usually a long one. For 
the production of big blooms certain sorts 
should be propagated aa soon as good cuttings 
can be obtained. lo is beat to strike them in 
single pots. We use large thumbs, and stand 
the pots in boxes of fibre in a light position in 
a house where the frost is kept out. All plants 
for exhibition should be struck between Novem¬ 
ber and February, and then comes the season 
for striking the decorative varieties, and this 
may extend till April or even later if desired. 
By late striking nice little plants in 5 inch pots 
may be obtained; but strong cuttings, usually I 
the tops of other strong plants, should be taken 
and staruck in gentle heat and no check given. 


Porolng Vines in pots.— Strong, well- 
established oanee of Black ^mburgh or Foster’s 
Seedling in 12-inch pots will carry 6 lb. of 
Grapes; but it is useless attempting to force 
any canes which have not been specially grown 
for the work. Bend the canes down to induce 
regular breaking. Start with a night tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs., and rise to .55 degs. aa soon as 
the buds eommence to burst. Syringe daily. 

Forolnff PeaobeB and Neotarlnea in 
pots.—Healthy trees io good condition will 
bear a paying crop under pot culture in a suit¬ 
able house. Keep the roots moist without 
overwatering. Stimulants will not be required 
till the blossoms are set and the young fruit 
swelling. But where trees are grown in pots 
annual repotting, or at least top-dreesiDg, is 
done in autumn, and as the roots of Peaches are 
always more or lees active when the trees are 
placed in a night temperature of 45 degs. to 
50 degs. the blossom-buds soon start, and early 
in the season each blossom should be fertilised 
daring the forenoon, when the pollen is dry. 
Supposing the trees are started at a temperature 
of 45 degs. at night, air may be given when the 
thermometer rises to 55 degs.; but only a s mall 
quantity of air maybeadmitted in winter forcing, 
as no house is air-tight. 

Window g^ardonlngr* — Cyclamens are 
now coming well into bloom, and should have a 
light position, and be carnally watered. It 
will be an advantage to sponge the Imtves occa¬ 
sionally. The leaves of a g(m strain of Qvola- 
mens are aa handsome aa the flowers if the plants 
are in good condition. 

Outdoor garden. —There is no better time 
than the present for laying down turf. Most 
people, except turf cutters, know that a yard of 
turf mea-sures .*1 feat long and 1 foot wide, but 
when purchasing turf it is sometimes rather 
difii mk to persuade men, who are paid so much 
per KM), to cut them the full length. In levelling 
ground for tennis or croquet it is always neces¬ 
sary to place a good layer of the top soil immedi¬ 
ately under the turf. If this is not done the 
turf will not be all of the same colour. Trees 
and shrubs of all kinds will grow well now. 
When planting for effect most planters rely upon 
well-known trees and shrubs. Novelties are 
desirable in certain positions, but to plant any¬ 
thing largely without knowina; anything about 
it is hardly wise. When 1 first saw we new 
Japanese Maples exhibited some twenty or more 
years ago in London, I thought if they were 
hardy enough what lovely groups they would 
make, but wherever I have seen them intro¬ 
duced they have failed outside, though orna¬ 
mental as pot plants in the conservatory. The 
same thing may be said of the newer forms of 
Moutan or Tree-PieDoies, and yet l^th these 
families may succeed in warm, sheltered gardens, 
say in the south or west, or in Ireland. Lose 
no time now in planting Roses. A good deal 
of time is taken up now with sweeping and 
tidying up. 

Fruit garden. —Strawberries in pots will 
be better under cover now, plunged, if possible, 
in ashes, and just merely sheltered from heavy 
rains. A little frost has a resting effect if it is 
not sharp enough to break the TOts. Now is the 
best time to plwt fruit-trees of all kinds, except 
Figs. The Apple is the most useful fruit and 
the most largely planted. Still, food Pears in 
a suitable Ifitaatioa are profitaue. Though 
Pitmaston Duchess may not in point of flavour 


be really in the front rank, the tree is so hardy 
and bem so freely when the early vigour has 
been toned down, either by root-pruning or 
lifting; it is a valuable market Pear, and will 
pay as well as any for planting largely, as the 
fruits always fetch a good price. The best 
flavoured fniita.oome from pyramids on Quince. 
Doyenne^ du Cornice is another good November 
Pear, but the growth is not so satisfactory with 
us as the Duchess, and 1 fancy the blossoms are 
not so hardy. In suitable positions Baurre 
Ranee comes very good. 1 have had it very 
good from espaliers, and I remember 3 ears ago 
an old tree growing against the gable end of a 
barn which bore splendid fruit. If placed in 
warmth to bring up the flavaur it is a valuable 
table Pear, and the tree grows well. 

Vegetable garden.— There has been a 
considerable improvement among the green 
crops, especial^ those planted fairly early. 
Early planted Brussels Sprouts are vary good, 
and late Cauliflowers and Veitch’s 4atamQ Self- 
protecting Broccoli have a businese-like appear¬ 
ance. I am surprised more is not done with the 
small varieties of Savoy, such as Tom Thumb 
and others. They may be planted 9 inches 
apart, and being near the ground frost does not 
hurt, and the flavour is much more delicate than 
that of the larger kinds. Spinach is a winter 
crop far too much neglected in small gardens. 
It only occupies the ground in winter, and may 
be sown in August after the second early 
Potatoes are cleared off, and may be cleared ofl 
in June in time for Celery or late Peas. All 
spare ground should be trenched up deeply. 
Smother-burn all garden rubbish, cuttings, etc. A 
valuable heap of compost may easily be obtained 
from this source for covering seeds and other 
purposes, and by treating all rubbish in this 
way many insect pests will be destroyed. 
Lettuces and Endives which are full grown must 
be watched now as they will suffer if severe 
frost comes. There is no better protection than 
dry Bracken laid over them when frost is 
ex pected. We find this plan better than lifting 
the plants and placing them in frames, and, 
besides, there are already crops coming on in 
frames. E. Hobdat. 


THE OOMINO WEEK'S WORK. 

MxtraetM from a €hiirdon Diarg. 

November 30th .—Sowed Chelsea Gem and 
William First Peas on warm border. Lifted a 
lot of Autumn Giant Cauliflowers with balls 
and planted them in deep pit. Pricked off 
seedling Cyclamens into bo^. FinishedjMtting 
Pelargoniums into flowering pots. Prunea 
pyramid Pears and bush Apples. We are not 
hard pruners, but some pruning is necessary 
to maintain balance and insure a free circulation 
of air and sunshine. 

November StM .—Planted several arches with 
climbing Rosea of the Rambler section. Planted 
a group of variegated Hollies in corner of lawn. 
Shifted on the last of tne Primulas into flower¬ 
ing pots. Vaporised house of Ute Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. There are sure to be some flies among 
them when the flowers open, and this will krap 
them clean. Planted several flower-beds with 
Hyacinths and hardy annuals. 

November tiivd. —Rearranged a wall of young 
Pear-trees to give them more room, bowed 
French Beans in pots. Finished training Peach- 
trees in early house, and renovated inside 
borders with fresh loam and a little boue meaL 
Tied up Lettuces and Endive, and covered with 
dry Oak leaves, with some long Bracken over 
all to keep the haves quiet. Planted a border 
with hardy seedling Primroses, the remainder 
being planted in a shady corner of the lawn. 

November 2Srd. —Moved a lot of flowering 
plants to foroing-house. These include Azaleas 
in variety, Lilara, Deutzias, Roses, etc. Placed 
remainder of Strawberries in pots under tem¬ 
porary shelters. Planted a collection of bush 
Applei, including some of the more recently 
introduced kinds. Cut do wn and removed from 
oonservatory the early-flowering Chiysanthe- 
mums, and filled up with other plants just com¬ 
ing in flower. Removed inside the last of the 
Lincoln variety. We had no room before. 

Noi'tmbei' 24 ih .—Looked over gathered fruit, 
and packed some of the late Posts and Apples 
in boxes. Looked over Ute boose of Tomatoes 
and shortened back some of the old leaves. 
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Added a little more earth to Potato clampe to 
keep out frost. Took up a lot of Seakale roots 
for forcing. Part were planted in bed in Mush- 
room house, audiemaiuder laid in on north side 
of wall. 

November 25th .—Took up a lot of roots of 
early Rhubarb and placed in Mushroom-house. 
Planted a recently cleared shelving bank with 
the Holly-leaved Berberis. Planted a lot of 
standard Briers in rows for budding. Put a lot 
of Hyacinth bulbs in glasses, and placed in dark 
frame to make roots, single-flowered varieties 
only being used. Squared up and top-dressed 
Asparagus-beds. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

PERENNIAL LUPINE3. 

Tub Lupines form a very beautiful group of 
perenniaf plante. There are annual and tree 
forms, buo those repre¬ 
sented in the illustration 
are perennials — L. polj - 
phyllus, the clear blue 
variety, and the white 
albus. The perennial Lu¬ 
pine is easily grown, makes 
a good plant lor naturalis¬ 
ing, and when well estab¬ 
lished flowers regularly 
every year. 


we would suggest a goodly number of Daffodils 
and other early bulbs, together with some 
clumps of Lilies and herbaceous plants, such as 
Iris Germanica, Phloxes, Pteonies, Delphiniums, 
Perennial Sunflowers, Achillea The Pearl, 
Columbines, Anemone japonica and alba, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Campanulas, Sea Holly, 
Gaillardias, Coreopsis, Day Lilies, Pinks, Car¬ 
nations, Lupins, Scabious, Tritomas, Veronicas, 
etc. One or two Pillar Roses would also look 
well in this border. But whatever you decide 
to plant, do not crowd the subjects together. 
Allow abundant space for development.—E. 

Planting a Bouth back {Hai'row),^ 
The soil of this bank being mostly clay you 
could only grow Rhododendrons there by remov¬ 
ing the clayey soil to a depth of about 2 feet, 
and adding some peat and very fibrous loam. 
Some interesting evergreens which would grow 
in the clayey soil are Osmanthus ilicifolius, in 
appearance resembling a green Holly, but much 


Lawn juBt seeded 
(.7. C. 0 .).—You have cer¬ 
tainly the opportunity of 
making a very attractive 
garden, but as you desire 
to be as economical as pos¬ 
sible, of course your selec¬ 
tion must be governed b^- 
this. We think you would 
do well to plant some Firs 
behind the Privet hedge, 
and a few flowering trees 
at intervals would be of 
great beauty. Do not 
plant the Firs too closely, 
say about 15 feet apart. 

The common Spruce, Scotch 
Fir, Pinus austriaca, and 
Douglas’ Fir are the cheap¬ 
est and also best. As 
flowering and ornamental- 
trees the double Scarlet 
Thom, Laburnum, Pink 
Almond, Snowy Mespilus, 

Mountain Ash, Variegated 
Acer, Purple Plum, Golden 
Kim var. Lxmis Van Houtte 
would make delightful 
objects interspersed, say 
alternately, with the Firs. 

We should also suggest a 
low hedge of Mahonia 
Aquifolia to divide the 
new lawn from the ad¬ 
joining field, unless you 
desire the total expanse cf 
Grass undisturbed. A very 
interesting feature about 
the centre of the mowing 
Gross would be a wire 
temple covered with cree¬ 
pers. This should have 
lour pillars, upon which 
might be plant^ Crimson 
Rambler and other Roses, 

Clematis, Jasmines, etc. ; 
or you might make a good- 
siKM bed, and fill it with flowering shrubs, the freer in growth ; Aucubas, green and also varie- 
oentre with such as Syringas, Lilacs, Flowering gated, which have bright r^ berries in winter ; 
Crabs, Flowering Currant, and the outside of Mahonia Aquifolia, with rich glossy green 
Weigelas, ^tisus, Deutzias, hardy Fuchsias, foliage and yellow flowers ; Phillyrea decora, a 
Hibiscus, Hydrangea panioulata grandiflora, very handsome long-leaved shmb, having rather 
Hypericums, Japanese Roses, and Spirssas. An inconspicuous flowers as fragrant as Jasmine ; 
alternative plan would be to convert this piece Laurestinus, the elegant winter-flowering ever- 
of Grass land into a wild garden, with some of green ; and Veronica Traversi, whion has 
the beautiful Daffodils and other bulbs in the j pretty blue flowers. Any one of the above 
Grass, and some good bushes of the species of | would do to plant upon this bank, or the 
Roses such as the multiflora and a Sew of the various varieties intermingled would look 
Penzance Sweet Briers. For the borders around effective. If this plan is adopted we would 
the new lawn one or two bashes of the flower- suggest one or two \ ucca reourva towards the 
ing shrubs mentioned above would relieve the front. Spaces might be left among the shrubs 
formality, but the majority of plants should be ' for clumps of Delphiniums. Some herbaceous 
herbaceous and bulbous. To give a variety, at plants which would not grow more than about 
the same time a prolonged seat on of flowering, i 2 feet to .I feet in height should be planted in 
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front. We can recommend Phloxes, Paonies, 
Aquilegias, Coreopsis, Anemone japonic v and 
alba, Achillea The Pearl, Campanula specioss, 
Pinks, Carnations, Rudbeckia Newmanni, Iris 
Germanica, Aster Bessarabicus, Statice iati- 
folia, together with seme clumps of various 
Narcissus. If you placed a few burrs or spoilt 
bricks along the front of this bank, you might 
plant some of the showiest rook plants, such as 
Arabia alpina, Alyssum saxatile, Aubrieti^ 
Hendersoni, etc.—E. 


FRUIT. 

STANDARD APPLE-TREES FOR 
AMATEURS. 

The illustration represents a standard tree of 
Eoklinville Seedling. It succeeds in any form, 
but, as will be seen, is especially suitable as a 
standard, being a free cropper, and the fruit 
sells well; it is one of the most reliable varieties 
grown. In previous articles I have usually con¬ 
sidered bush and pyramid trees ; but some 
varieties will not grow in this form—at least, 
are not profitable. 1 will give the names of a 
few kinds that do well as standards ; but there 
are so many that one can only note the best. 
The advantage to the amateur is that in country 
districts, where there is more space at command, 
standard trees are more profitable, being easily 
grown, and invariably crop well. Some ama¬ 
teurs can devote an orchat d to Apples, and it 
will be found that standard trees pay well, pro¬ 
viding they are carefully selected. Many of 
our old orchard-trees have failed because they 
have not received careful attention, and those 
who need quantities will do well to give a trial 
to a few kinds, those that command a ready 
sale, and in this way will see which are the most 
profitable kinds, and plant accordingly. On tho 
other hand, it is a mistake to plant say one or 
two kinds, though this has been done in the past 
and found profitable. I have known, for 
instance, a large area to be planted with Manks’ 
and Keswick Codlin, but there is a gain in 
planting say half-a-dczen kinds in an orchard of 
any size, as some kinds fail entirely in some 
seasons while others give a good return, so that 
something is left to pay for land and labour, 
which would not be the case with one variety if 
this failed entirely. Again, 1 am just as 
much against planting too many kinds, 
or what may be termed experimenting, 
as it is expensive, and in the end many of 
the trees may not be good as standards, or 
fail to succeed in the soil or position occupied, 
Avoid kinds that need shelter or warmth, and 
some of the American varieties do not thrive in 
this form in this country ; but so much depends 
upon soil and locality that no hard and fsMt line 
can be drawn as regards either variety or plant¬ 
ing. It is a strange thing how well some kinds 
succeed in certain districts, whereas with atten 
tion to soil and foods in other places failure is 
the result. There can be no doubt that some 
kinds that may be termed local do not like 
other districts. I will note a few profitable 
kinds, taking 

Dessert Ai*i*lk.s fur standards. 

Woii(’E.STKR Pkarmain is One of tho best 
orchard trees, and though there are fruits ef 
better (quality, this one commands a ready sale, 
crops well, does not need storing ; it is a hand 
some fruit and very early. 

Irisic Peach. —An old Apple, but a remark¬ 
able cropper. Doubtless in time it will be 
ousted by the newer Lady Sudeley, my next 
selection; but it is very early, and a goo<l 
orchard tree. 

Lady Sudeusy. —A larger, brighter fruit than 
many of the September dessert Apples, very 
handsome, prolific, and much liked by market 
growers, as it commands a ready sale. When 
well grown it is a large fruit, with pale yellow 
skin, marked with crimson streaks. 

Kino of the Pippins. —Few fruits grown in 
any form are ro valuable as this, the best 
amateur’s dessert Apple. It does well in most 
soils, and, though it likes a well-drained one, 
rarely fails. It will keep good until spring, 
but is at its best from October to Deceml^r, is 
very handsome, and of suitable size for dessert 
and keeping. 

Ribston Pippin. —Some of my readers may 
ohj et to lh=H being included amorgst the 
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gtandards, as in some cold, wet soils it cankers ; 
but those who have a well-drained soil will do 
well to plant a few trees. 

Cox’s Orange Pippin.— Still the Qaeen of 
dessert fruits, and makes a suitable standard. 
The best fruits are doubtless obtained from 
bush-trees, but the best keeping fruits are 
grown on standards. This is the best Apple 
in the country, and is in season from Octob^ to 
March. It ootains the best price in the market 
at the season named. 

Scarlet Nonpareil. —I am aware there are 
in some soils more prolific varieties, but this is 
still one of our beet standard trees. In season 
from January to March, and a fruit of good 
quality, whilst it is handsome, firm, and makes 
a good standard. 

Old Nonpareil. —Also a late fruit, and 
excellent for the dessert; not large, but a 
reliable crop^r. It will keep till May. 

Stdrmer Pippin.— Not a strone .^ple by 
any means, but excellent as a stan^rd. It is 
one of the latest, of good 
Ribston flavour, and pro¬ 
lific as a standaid. 


from November to January, and a showy fruit 
in addition. 

Wellington. —A highly fiivoured fruit, and 
when it thrives few are more profitable, but 
likes a well drained soil. It is in season from 
November to Maurch and is always saleable ; a 
general favourite in the kitchen, and a valuable 
standard variety. 

Lane’s Prince Albert. —Few varieties since 
their introduction have found so much favour as 
a standard as this. It has few equals, and the 
fruits being handsome are most valuable, and in 
season from November to April, given a cool | 
store. It is a valuable amateur’s variety. This 
may be planted in quantities. 

Alpriston. —Though an old variety this is reli¬ 
able as a standard. It is a free bearer, the fruits 
being large, green, and firm, and they keep well 
into the spring. It rarely fails to crop as it 
I blooms late, and is not fastidious as to soil or 
I situation. W. 


of this work were done persistently from year 
to year we should hear leu in all probability of 
gumming and other attendant evils, or groM 
wood of an unfruitful character. Some young 
trees which have filled their allotted wall 
space have been shifted to a greater distance 
apart, allowing from a foot to 2 feet more room 
between them. An old tree of doubtful 
endurance was first removed, and room thui 
afforded for doing this. A check will thus be 
given which must under ordinary condiUouB 
result in a more fruitful state ultimately rather 
than rank growth. No fault can, however, be 
found so far, as the trees are bea^ng w^ but 
with a tendency to grow too strong. The soil 
being non-oaloareous, more stimulating food has 
to be afforded to meet the deficiency, hence it 
will at times foster more strong wood than is 
desirable. When lifting these trees a few slabs 
are placed under each stem wherever there is 
any tendency to send roots downwards. It is a 
simple practice, but efficacious, depriving the 
trees of no beneficial plant 
food or moisture. Of course 
the trees so treated are 



-— —- ^ ^ ~—Tn watered freely afterwards 

^ so as to settle the soil, 
^this being a better method 
^than heavy treading. 

This^Sd midland variety 
does remarkably well and 
^ fruits freely. Whilst it is 

^ locally regarded as of ex- 

\ B cellent flavour, it certainly 

Wr ^ ^ f<^lB much below theflavonr 

^ standard of our best des- 

i varieties. The fruits 

good size, larger 
than those of Ribston hp- 

'j somewhat like 

E them in shape, the flesh 

I ^ I fairly soft, but soon beoom- 

I ^ ing woolly—that is at least 

[ general experienoe. It is 

I Sf doubtless due to thece 

L < defects that Maltster has 

Ig not keen widely grown. 

^ ' Another defect attributed 

to it is that the wood is so 
tender that entire trees 
have been killed during 
very severe winters. On 

. Bflf ’ that head more informa- 

^ tion is desirable, as, iu 

A|' rl any case, at Madr^eld it 

seems to be lui hardy 
any other variety.—A 

^0^ useful good 

A J flavoured Pears that uu- 

^ ~ fortunately have a ten- 

I dency to oast their frats 

juat as they have arrived 

gathering. This is very 

- ^ - -- anno^ng, as the fruit 

Branch of Eckliaville Seedling Apple. From a photo^ph by Ifr. James Eddie, Insch. invariably ehrivels and is 

useless. One of the worst 
in this respect is Knight’s 
Monarch, a richly flavored 
usef ul-si7.ed dessert variety in use for four months 
in winter. I fancy dropping is more common ou 
light soils than in those of a stnmger and more 
retentive nature, and this fact seems to point to 
the advisability of supplying the roots with a 
liberal amount of moisture, mulching also assist¬ 
ing the trees by preventing hasty evapimtioo. 
Comte de FUndre, a long, lumdsomely-ahaped, 
free-bearing variety in sesuson in November, has 
the same failing. 1 had a pillar tree on a west 

_11 ...u.u_ jx _i__^_1—_ij_U1.. 


Allen’s Everlasting. 

— The latest keeper we 
have for dessert from stan¬ 
dard trees, and of excellent 
flavour. It is not a gross 
grower, but a good b^rer 
in most soils and situations. 

Kitchen Apples for 
standards. 

Manks’ Cod 1.1 n.— 

Though one of the oldest, 
this is still good on account 
of its free-bearing, size, 
colour, and cooking qual- 
i .y. It rsuely fiiU to 
crop, being a smsdl, com¬ 
pact grower. 

Keswick Codlin. —Not 
unlike the Mjmks’, but 
later. A grand cropper in 
standard form, and much 
liked for its market quali¬ 
ties early in the season. 

Lord Grosvbnor. — 

With me a grand cropper, 
and being a finer fruit than 
those named above, sells 
well. It is very early, 
and needs room, as it 
grows freely, sind is excel¬ 
lent for late September 
ouppliea, but does not keep 
1 >ug« 

Ceu.ini. — This is also 
one of the best standard 
trees, and likes a well- 
drained soil. Crown thus 
it is a certain bearer, and 
handflome. 

Ecklin V ILL K. — The 
vskriety illustrated is an 
excellent fruit for cooking, 
and crops splendidly (even 
in oorthem counties). It 
is an October Apple of 
great value for its crop 
and regular bearing. A 
valuable market fruit, sells 
well, and grows freely as a standard. 

Stirling Castle. —Also an autumn fruit of 
great merit; indeed, it crops so freely iu most 
places that the trees are often broken by the 
weight. It is a fine orchard tree, and should 
be in all amateurs’ collections grown in any 
form, the fruits being shapely and good. 

New Hawthornden. —This is one of the beet 
standard varieties, and the fruits are very hand¬ 
some and large when the trees have space to 
develop. It is very prolific, an excellent market 
variety, smd one of the best for cooking. It is 
in season from October to January, and is much 
liked when cooked, for few varieties are ready 
in a shorter time. 

Warner’s King. —This variety is well known; 
it is most reliable as a standard, and grows to 
an enormous size in a well-drained soil. This is 
a profitable fruit for market, as few sell better, 
its season being from October to December. 

Bismarck. —A somewhat recent introduction, 
but one that promises well as a standard, lb 
will be a profitarR&amateur’s vii-iety, in season 
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DAFFOIHUS IN THK (iRAS«. 

Ai>tIbr a Bomowhat lont; and careful study of 
the native oonditions under which the Daffodils 
are found wild, added to considerable observa¬ 
tions of these plants as naturalised in our fields 
and gardens, we have arrived at the oonolusioo 
that they never look better, and in many casee 
never suooeed better, than when oarefully and 
thoughtfully planted in the meadow or on the 
outer fringes of the lawn. In England we find, 


Oontineut, and are now fre<|ueotly found in 
quantity as naturalised on sites 

Whera onre a garden smiled, 

a fact Goldsmith chronicled long ago, and one 
we have observed with much pleasure in more 
recent times. Such choice kinds as Colleen 
Biwn, Minnie Warren, Rip van Winkle, Leda 
or albicans, Countess of Annersley, Ard- High, 
prinoeps, and several others have thus been 
found not really wild, but apparently so in 


Narrlsai in meadow (Warley). 


ispecially in the south, that these flowers affect 
•he woods 


the woods and hedge banks, as well as, and 
sometimes apparently in preference to, the 
open fields or downs. One of the sights in 
Nornisndy in April is the woods beside the 
railway from Dieppe to Rouen, as they are gold 
flecked with Daffodils by the million. In a 
lesser degree this is tiue in Kent and Hamp¬ 
shire, Sknd even in Ireland, where no form of 
Daffodil is really wild or indigenous. They were 
lon^ ago intr«Muc^iPTup^ the 
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Irish fit Ids and paiks and derelict demesnes. 
To a lesser extent this much is also true in 
England and Wales, and in Scotland. 

Then in England we have the instance of 
Finderne's Flowers growing in a spot to-day, 
from which the old family of Crusaders, the 
Findernes, have vanished, followetl by every 
stock and stone of their castle or dwelling, 
but their flowers, or at least some of them, 
remain. Then in Wales there was the 
cropping up of the giant Star Narcissus 


Sir Watkin in a semi-naturalised state, and 
there are the carious white Daffodils found on 
an old religious site near Bicester, and even N. 
capax, or Queen Anne's Daffodil, has been found 
on a hedge bank in Wiltshire; while in Corn¬ 
wall and the Soilly Isles various forms of the 
bimoh or tufted Narcissus (N. Tazetta) of the 
Mediterranean region have been naturalised for 
years, and from this fact arose the suggestion 
for amd likelihood of the enormous trade in 
Narcissus flowers carried on there to-day. 

Our object is not so much to speak 
of or write the history of these flowers 
as to allude to their adaptability and 
beauty as cultivated in quantity in 
the Grass in suitable positions, where 
they may escape the mowing machine 
or the scythe, at least until their 
leaves wither in hay-time, or say June 
and July. We are not recommending 
a novel practice, for the naturalisation 
of Daffodils and of Star Narcissi is an 
accomplished fact to-day in many 
places. Narcissus poeticus, varieties 
ornatus and reourvus, N. incom^ra- 
bilis, or the Star Narcissi in variety, 
and several of the trumpet Daffodils, 
and especially N. obvallsris (Welsh 
or Tenby Daffodil) and N. princeps 
(to-called Irish Daffodil), have im¬ 
proved as hero naturalist d in grassy 
meadows for three or four years. 
Nor must it be suppofed that the soil 
in the scene depicting the Poet's Nar 
ciesus in bottom land is a good one ; 
it is a greasy clay lying over iron¬ 
stone—a soil in which forest trees and 
Roses and other hardy shrubs and 
flowers grow vigorously ; but not 
exactly the kind one would select for 
choice bulbs. Nevertheless, as we 
have said, the above Narcissi, Tulipa 
sylvcstris, various Soillas, Anemone 
spennina and A. Robinsoniana have 
done well, improving in strength and 
vigour of blossoming year after year. 
Other bulbs have aho done well, none 
better, perhaps, than the various 
forma of our native meadow Fritillary, 
or *'('heriuered Daffodil” of Psikin- 
son, which in April or early May' 
hangs its curious lamp-lit or lanteiii- 
shaped flowers by the thousand abovo 
the lush young Grass of early aummci • 
tide, succeeding the Snowdrop, 
Ooous, Aconite, and other harbingers 
of spring. 

The essential poetical points in 
this question are first the obtaining of 
good sound bulbs in quantity early in 
I he season, and not later thiw Auguet 
if possible. The golden rule is to 
plant only the best and strongest 
kinds, and to use these boldly by the 
thousand. Then they must be wtll 
planted 5 inches or fi inches deep in 
TOld clamps or masses, and not dott« d 
about singV or planted in lines or any 
set pattern. If several groups of the 
same kind are planted, the groups 
should themselves be arranged in 
relation to one another, writh one 
group larger and bolder than the rest 
BO as to give more mass towards the 
centre on which the eye may rest, and 
not be led to wander aMut as it 
inevitably will do if several adjacent 
masses are of equal importance. As 
in colour inequality means brilliancy, 
so in groups or masses inequality 
means an added interest, but one 
point in a line or in a group should 
always be denser and bolder than the 
rest, or it will never satisfy. The 
very best rules on compositions of 
this kind are those in Rudkin’s ** Ele¬ 
ments of Drawing,” which should 
be studied by all who attempt the planting of 
flowers or trees. The engraving referred to 
may be taken as a good example of the kind of 
natural grouping we mean. 

Planting itself is best done with a spade or 
draining tool, and in hard ground or among 
tree roots a pick or axe may be necessary. 
I^sen the soil to a depth of 1*2 inches to 
16 inches if p^sible, and if leaf-soil and sand 
can be addeu in the planting so much the better. 
Two or thiee;-^i|t^r^^*sf|W.^Uf a cartload or two 
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of sand and moald well mixed #ill sood put io j mode of forming a Bhrubbery should be given up 
a few thousand bolbs, but there should be some'l by all who care for the beassty of shrubs and 
supervision, unless the size and shape of the j low trees. The many fine things among our 
groups be marked out beforehand, m they were | hardy shrubs, and the good climate we enjoy in 
by one friend of mine with the lawn-tennis which to grow them, should make us care more 
niirker ! After planting the turf is relaid, and | about these. Grow them better, let each form 
all after-onlture consists io giving the annual a specimen, or a group, under the conditions 
top-dressing of soil and manure usual for I best for it, the plants not mutilated, but well 
meadows early in the year. In a word, the j grown and furnished to the ground. IJnder 
naturalisation of bulbs in meadows is not in i such oonditions they can never touch each 
any way inimical to their due and proper use other, because, merely to enjoy the beauty of 
from the home-farmer’s point of view. Mowing their form and allow each to assume its natural 
does not take place until after the leaves wither, shape, it would be necessary to have spaces 
What we especially plead for is a greater j between, such as do not occur in what 1 call 
general extension of bulb planting in Grass in | the ** choke-muddle shrubbery.” Those spaces 
all suitable positions. Once well done, results may be alive with bulbous flowers, carefully 



Norriwi in woodlanfi. 


are good for many years, and, as we have shown, 
the art of the gardener and planter often 
survives after that of the builder is decayed or 
swept away. It is no new hobby, but has long 
been practised in the best of old country places, 
until in some oases quite a character has been 
added to domains, and bulbs on the Grass 
herein constitute the essential charm. It is 
BO at Straffan, Kildare, and Dunrobin Castle, 
Sutherland, where the Snowdrops form a turf 
where Grass can but barely grow under trees. 
It may thus be seen that Nature's own way of 
growing flowers amongst other herbage is the 
best way after all. 

In the shrdbbkky opportunities are great for 
the use of Narcissi. The present overcrowded 


chosen, hardy, and beautiful. Any wide belt of 
shrubbery might be made into the most delight¬ 
ful type of garden, varied, broken, and not due 
on the edge; not stiff in any part; full or 
flowering things as well as beautiful evergreens ; 
the turf spre^ing in among them here and 
there, and shade-loving, or shelter-loving, with 
many kinds of bulbs happy among them, and all 
the better for their mutual occupation of the 
same soil. 

This use of flowers in the Grass is one of the 
most charming forms of spring gardening, which 
is too often confined to the oeds round the 
house; but in spripg flowers should be every- 
where^Dafifodils, Villas, and a host of other 
things of beauty and interest. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HARDY FLOWERS IN BLOOM IN 
NOVEMBER. 

TO TH* KDITOR OF **OARDBNINa ILLUSTRATED.” 


Sir,—I thought the following list of plants in 
bloom here might interest your readers. There 
are fifty kinds in all, forty-nine in bloom, and 
one showing bud— 


Roses 

Carnations 

Marguerite 

Fuchsias 

Nasturtiums 

Pansies 

Violets 

Begonia 

Michaelmas Daisies 
Hirpaliums 
Cornflowers 
Snapdragons 
Canterbury Bells 
Everlastings 
Niootiana atfinis 
Niootiana ay Ive stria 
Polyanthus 
Hydrangeas 
Kscallonia macrantha 
Chrysanthemums 
Schizoatylis coccinea 
Echeveria glauca 
*'Geraniums ” 


Pink Crane's-bill 

Sedum 

Gaillardia 

Dslphinium (seedlings) 
Blue Krigeron 
Dahlias (single A Omtus) 
Borage 

Hardy ^clamen 
Lemon Verbena 
Laurestinus 
Honesty 

Evening Primrose 
Phlox (perennial) 
Lobelia 
tiun flowers 
Lavender 
Pentstemon 
Double Daisy 
Anemone japonica (in 

three colours) 
Chrysanthemum 

maximum 

Sweet Sultan 


A blue flower with bright red haves from 
Corsica (name not known). A bulbous pUiit, 
name unknown, with a deep blue flower which 
closes in the afternoon. A large Yucca is shew¬ 
ing its white buds. Mrs Browne. 

Fftra Courts Ihtr4ty^ Noverkber Srd, 18H9. 


TREES IN SALT WATER. 

TO TUB EDITOR OF “OARDENINO ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir.—A correspondent asks for information 
with reference to trees subject to overflow of 
sea-water. Here, at Walmer, we are next to 
the sea, and in a small park which runs parallel 
with the sea-water for some distance is a beU 
of trees. .last before comiug to the trees, bn ^ 
ranning in the same direction, is a valley, 
which at high water is below sea level, and in 
winter in stormy weather. When there is a 
heavy swell on, the water percolates through 
the shingle, which is nearly .34)0 yards in 
breadth, into this valley, and floods all the 
lower part of the park. Sometimes this shett 
of sea-water remains for weeks together. 
Until about two years ago, the water which 
came in did not reach any of the trees, but 
during the last two years some thousands of 
tons of shingle have been removed for the big 
harbour works at Dover. This has made a 
tremendous gap through the barrier of sbinglo 
nearly oppoeite to the valley. Towards the end 
of last year, during a severe storm, the water 
came through in such a quantity that the end 
of the belt of trees was under water, and 
remained so for some time. The trees were 
mostly strong Pines, planted about twenty-five 
years ago. About two months after the water 
had gone, all the trees where the sea-water had 
remained over their roots commenced tu 
wear a rusty look, and in a short time 
were quite brown. They were then out down 
as they were only an eyesore. I have often 
inspected the Grass where the water lies, but 
apparently have never found it any the worse. 
What I have noticed is that the exact length 
and breadth covered by the water can be 
traced at any time of the year by the growth of 
the Grass, which is of a very coarse nature. 
There is absolutely nothing but the coarse 
Grass; no mixture or weeds of any kind 
growing with it. It nearly always has a brown 
appearance, and sheep always seem to give it a 
wide berth. C. Imlen. 

Walmer Castle Garc/e/w, Kent, 


LIST OF PLANTS RABBITS WILL NOT 
EAT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ” GARDENING ILLt STRATED.” 

Sir,—I n answer toyour correspondent, "H.,” 
I venture to send the following list of plants, 
all suitable for a permanent border, and arranged 
in order of flowering, which I have found to be 
*'rabbit-proof ” : Snowdrops, 8ixifraga opposi- 
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Ufulia, Primula denticulata, DafTodils of all 
BortP, also Jonquils and Pheasant’s-eye Nar¬ 
cissus, Primula rosea, and all varieties of 
common Primrose and Polyanthus, Anemone 
fulgeiH, Oentianella, all varieties of HcilUs, 
nutans, oampanulata, sibirica, patula, etc., 
Koam-flower ('riarella), Trilliums, Saxifrages of 
many sorts, Djronicums, dwarf Veronicas, 
Pnonies, Orchises, Tawny Day Lily, “Gera¬ 
niums” (Cranesbills), Alstnemeria aurantiaca, 
rose and white Thrift, Foxgloves, Sedum stolo- 
liiferum, New Zealand Burr (Aca?Qa), Silene 
Schifia, Torch Lilies, Pyrethrum uliginosum. 
1 have had to exclude many sorts given in the list 
in Mr. Robinson’s “ WildG\rden bat perhaps 
the tastes of rabbits vary in different counties. 
For many years 1 considered the Kaglish Iris 
a “ safe ” plant. Two years ago a few of them 
were nibbled ; last summer ever}' clump not in 
walled garden, or protected by wire, was eaten 
to wi'hm a few inches of the ground ! M. B. 


SP.\RROWS AND SPARROW-TRAI’S. 

TO THK EDITOR OP “OARDKNINO ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —As a constant reader of ynur useful 
paper I notice in Gardenino, Sept. 7th, “Mr. 
H. W. Hutton’s” letter re the above, and 
although I am unable to give him any informa¬ 
tion aTOUt the trap he is using, I am only too 
pleased to place facts before him with regard to 
the traps. They are maile by Mr. Newton, gun- 


strong draught. A friend of ours related the 
other day how he was enabled to grow Roses in 
the heart of London. One of his main points 
was that the door of the structure consisted of 
two parts, the lower of which was left open 
night and day, and he says he never had any 
trouble with his plants, although no heat was 
given beyond what the house obtained from the 
sun. You might certainly pot up some of the 
best bulbs for this conservatory of yours. They 
would make the house gay in the early months 
of the year. Then there are the hardy shrubs, 
such as Lilacs, double Almonds, Ghent and 
mollis Azaleas, Deut/ia gracilis. Guelder Rose, 
Laurustinus, Philadelphus, Prunus triloba. Rho¬ 
dodendrons, Yellow and White Brooms, and 
others of a like nature. Some “ Geraniums ” in 
5 inch pot« would also thrive here, with 
Fuchsias, V^eronicas, Cytisus racemosus, Gannas, 
Ericas, Carnations, Pinks, Heliotrope, etc., and 
upon the roof you might ^ve a Gloire de Dij m 
Rose and one or two of the hardy Clematises.— 
K. 

Heating: propagatlngf-house (ir. K. 

Odrcu.iie.r ).—Ic is very essential that the heat 
for such houses should be produced quickly, 
especially in midwinter, when the outside tem¬ 
perature falls so rapidly. We should recom¬ 
mend for the house you are erecting, which is 
2 D feet by 12 feet, that a saddle boiler be used 
These generally give the most satisfaction. 
Four-inch pipes are also l)e8t to run round'the 
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maker, Manchester, and from whom I purchased 
one in June last, as 1 was rearing a few bantam 
chickens, and found that not only did the spar¬ 
rows consume more food than the chickens, but 
began to drive the little ones away from the 
food. They are wooden frame traps covered 
with wire-netting 4 feet by 2 feet, with either 
single or double entrance. When I received the 
trap from Mr. Newton, 1 placed it in the centre 
of my small back garden upon two flower-pots, 
and at the same time scattered a handful of 
1 )Ari un i ir it. I left it in this position for three 
diya, rajlenishing the Dari each day, after 
which I put it upon the ground. At nine o’clock 
the following morning it contained seventeen 
hp arrows, and nine were caught daring the day. 
Then for about a week 1 caught from five to ten 
each day, when I again gave it a rest—in fact, I 
only set it when I am at home to attend to it. 
1 h kve caught four hundred and twenty-three 
sparrows from June to September. Since then it 
has been out of use, as 1 consider June, July, 
December, and January the best months to 
reduce the numbers of these troublesome little 
neighbours. An Old Trapper. 


PiantB for conservatory unfavour¬ 
ably situated {A. B. O. /).).—Many plants 
will grow where the light is bad, if ven¬ 
tilation can bo provided. Surely this can be 
accomplished. Why even some of the panes of 
glass might be set in in strips in such a manner 
that air can p-ass through without causing 
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house and to connect with the boiler. Of course, 
you will place a flow and return pipe in the 
usual manner, and there should be an air tap in 
the pipes near the boiler, and also at the farthest 
point from it. But for a propagating-house you 
would re(|uire more heat than one row of 4-inch 
pipes will give. It is customary to have a pit 
with lights to cover it erected in the centre of 
house, for if near the sides the cuttings, etc., 
are liable to suffer from dampness. In this pit 
a false bottom is placed about 12 inches from 
the lights, and under the false bottom a double 
row of 2-inch pipes, which give a brisk bottom- 
heat so essential to the raising of seeds, striking 
cuttings, or grafting. To economise heat some 
propagators prefer a water-tank under the 
false TOttom. The pipes are then run through 
the tank, which heats the water, and thus pro¬ 
duce a constant bottom-heat. A bench is also 
needed in the same house, upon which to place 
the young plants when re^y. This would be 
best on the south side. Vou would still have 
room for a path. O he bench should be latticed, 
not solid, although it is advisable to place slates 
upon the latticed woodwork in order to support 
the ashes, which are usually placed upon the 
bench in order to keep a moist base to stand the 
small pots upon.—E. 

Moatbretiaa (T, D .)—Montbretias would 
grow in Grass provided the soil is light, inclined 
to peat, and the position fairly sheltered. Or 
you might make a few places for the bulbs by 
> digging out holes and filling up with leaf-soil 


and blackish peat. Montbretias soon deteriorate 
if left unmoved more than two years. It is 
always best to lift them each year and replant 
the strongest bulbs. The best time is October 
and November. 


FLOWERS FOR CUTTING FROM MARCH 
TO DECEMBER. 

(In reply to “ SOUTHAMPTONIAN.”) 

As your garden is some distance from the house, 
yon may prefer to grow such subjects as require 
very little attention. These are to be found 
chiefly among the herbaceous plants, but you 
cannot dispense with the lovely early bulbs, such 
as the Horsfieldi and double yellow Datibdils, 
the pretty Joncmils, and the chaste and beauti¬ 
ful Anemones. Polyanthuses of a good strain are 
most useful flowers; the same may be said of the 
border Auriculas. Doronicum plantagineum 
excelsum is now largely grown for cutting early. 
Its flowers resemble a Dandelion, but are of 
more refined beauty. The perennial Candytuft, 
Orobus vemus, and Wallflowers are also useful 
early flowers, together with the charming 
Hepaticas. These latter should not be disturbed 
in any way for many years. Anemone fulgens 
is a very dazzling scarlet flower that becomes 
most useful when established. 

The above may all be classed as early-flower¬ 
ing. Coming later, say from May to .1 uly, wo 
can recommend Achillea moigolica. Campanula 
glomerata dahurica, C. persicifolia, blue and 
white ; Coreopsis grandiflora, Gaillardia grandi- 
flora, Geum miniatum, Helianthus rigidus and H. 
multifloruH plenus, Heuchera sanguinea. Lupins, 
Monarda didyma, Pseonies, Oriental Poppies, 
Pinks, Delphiniums, Polemonium Richardsoni. 
Ranunculus aoonitifolius fl.-pl., Soabiosa cau- 
caaioa. Spiraea Filipendula fl.-pl. To supplement 
these some of the later species should be added, 
such as Phloxes Etna and Fianeve, Pyrethrums, 
Iris Germanica, Aconitum Napellus bicolor, 
Aquilegia ohrysantha and seedling hybrids, 
(Jentaurea macrocephala, Echinops ruthenicus, 
Gypsophila paniculata (so useful to mix in with 
flowers), white Everlasting Pea, double scarlet 
Lychnis, Rudbeckia Golden Glow, Scabiosa 
caucasica, Solidagos, Tritomas, Veronica longi- 
folia subsessilis, Lilium speciosum. Vou ray 
you can protect Chrysanthemums under a calico 
covering. You will find this an excellent plan 
to prolong and protect the blossom. If possible 
have the tiffany or calico upon rollers, so that 
it can be removed on fine days. In addition tti 
Chrysanthemums, the following, under this 
protection, would much prolong the season 
when flowers could be had from this garden. 
They are Michaelmas Daisies, Pyrethrum uligin¬ 
osum, Helianthus Imtiflorus. Dahlias are also 
excellent subjects for cutting, especially Pompous 
and Cactus. Their season can be much prolonged 
if a rough frame is prepared with 2 feet or .‘I feet 
of soil in it, and glass or tiffany coverings on top. 
The growths that contain buds and flowers just 
showing colour are cut off about 2 feet lung ; 
the lower part of the growth is relieved of the 
foliage ana then they are stuck or planted in the 
soil, which must be very moist. The blooms 
will continue to develop just as though the 
growths had roots. 

We append a list of a dozen each of early 
and late-nowering hardy Chrysanthemums as 
reiiuested. Of early-flowering kinds select: 
Anastasia, Blushing Bride, Bronza Bride, Early 
Blush, G. Wermig, Harvest Homo, Lady Fi(z- 
wygram, Mme. C. Desgrauge, Mmo. (Jhavin, 
Mme. E. Lefort, Mme. Picoul, Mme. Z. Lionnet. 
Late-flowering : Blanche Colomb, Commandant 
Schneider, Fred Pele, L’Ami Conderchet, Mme. 
Dufossi^, Mme. Marie Masse, Mme. Louise 
Lionnet, Mrs. A. J. Parker, October Yellow 
Ryecroft Glory, Vice-President Hardy, William 
Holmes. 


Hydrangeas In Cornwall —Reading 
the account of “The Hydrangea in Cornwall, ’ 
in Gardening, November 4, reminds me of a 
beautiful garden in the extreme west of Corn¬ 
wall, where the Hydrangea Hortensia grows in 
the greatest luxuriance, and the flowers are 
larger and of a deeper blue than any I have 
seen, even on the Scilly Islands. In this ('oruish 
garden there is along walk close to theses, and 
open to the south and west winds. It is in this 
situation that the Hydrangea is at its l>est, 
flowers most freely, and the blooms are of a 
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better blue than are those grown in the same 
Koil but in a more inland and ebeltered part of j 
ihe garden. The photograph gives one corner I 
of the walk, and is a fair specimen of the 
Hydrangea.—LoVEDAy E. Dkaki, Fersfeld, 
..Veic'oa Abbott S. Devon, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CX)LONIAL CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
These were seen last year in goodly numbers, 
aiid mostly in fine form. Some of the best 
received first-olass certificates, both in this 
country and on the Continent, and were highly 
thought of by some of our beet judges. During 
the present season there are some moreaddi* 
tioDs to the list, and it may be useful to 
mention and briefly describe those that seem to 
b) the most promising: Oceana, Australie, 
Pride of Madford, Mr. T. Carrington, are all 
of great si/.i and are well known. The newer 
sorts oomprise : Mias Nellie Pockett, Japanese, 
with narrow incurving florets, which are grooved 
and pointed at the extremities, colour pure 


that the Colonial ^wers are quite as capable 
I as any of producing some very fine seedling 
1 Chryssntheroums. C. Harman-Paynb. 


OhryeantliemumB—twelve Japan¬ 
ese sort's of easy culture for mid- 
November displays {IgTioramtm). — You 
will find the following sorte answer your pur¬ 
pose, more particularly as you do not want them 
for exhibition: Phu'bns, bright yellow, good 
habit; Lady Hanham, chamois, tinted oerise, 
easily grown ; William Seward, deep crimson ; 
Western King, purest white ; Pride of Madford, 
purple-amaranth, useful colour; Simplicity, 
pore white; Souvenir de Mroe. F. Roiette, 
reddish-purple, nice dwarf plant; Col. W. B. 
Smith, deep orange-buff; Vi viand Morel, silvery- 
mauve ; Le Crand Dragon, orange-yellow, very 
easy grower ; Mrs. Coombes, bright rosy-mauve, 
beautiful habit; and Mrs. S. C. Probin, blush, 
shaded pink. Order plants now for delivery in 
the early spring. 

Ohrysantbemums—various queries 

{Jifrit. /?o/nnwn).—You ask whether cuttings 



Poet’s Narci.wi in bottom-l.'irxi. (Si'e paK** is,"*) 


shiny white; Purple Emperor, a fine richly 
I oloiired Japanese, of great depth, but not 
over large—it is plum-coloured-purple with a 
silvery reverse; Chatsworth, very large, a 
Japanese, with long florets grooved and pointed, 
colour purple with dull sUvery-piok reverse; 
Miss Mary Underhay, a pretty Japanese- 
incurved, the florets are of medium width and 
are grooved, the colour a kind of golden-apricot- 
yellow. Still more recent novelties are Mermaid, 
«i pure white Japanese, slightly tinted rosy-lilac ; 
JiDct Lady Clark, with long quilled florets 
Hjmething like Mr. T. Carrington, but less 
blight in colouring; Wattle Blossom, a big 
L mon-yellow coloured Japanese, very globular 
in form ; Miss Ida Barwood, Japanese, pure 
white; Silver Queen, a pretty shade of rosy- 
pink flashed lilac; Lord Salisbury, a large 
canary-yellow Japanese; Sydney Bninning, 
redditsh terra-cotta and bright gold ; Sir H. H. 
Kitchener, bright reddish - crimson, reverse 
gold ; Hector Brunning, velvety dark crimson 
uod golii ; Mrs. Frank Gray Smith is large and 
globular and has narrow grooved florets, deep 
gelden-yellow shaded crim«nn. Many others 
are now in this country and afford good evidence 


spiiogiiig up at the base of the plants while they 
are flowering should be cut off. This need not 
neoessarily be done, although while the growths 
are kept cut back the whole energies of the 
plant are directed to the development of buds 
or blooms. If this method be followed, and 
after flowering the plants are then out down, 
new growths will soon follow, which make ex¬ 
cellent onttingr, as a rule. No Chrysanthemums 
need to be stopped to secure the largest blooms. 
Large flowers are got both on plants unstopped 
and stopp^ too. The reason for recommending 
that certain plants should be stopped, is to get 
the bud best for the particular variety at the 
best date. Many sorts would not do this natu¬ 
rally to enable growers to exhibit the resulting 
blooms, consequently means have to be taken to 
bring this about. A first " crown ”-bud of a 
certain variety would poorly represeut the 
beauty of its blossom, whereas a second 
"crown”- bud would probably see this same 
flower in perfection. The former bud may come 
too early and the latter bud too late. By 
stopping the first bud develops more quickly, and 
by the same rule the second "crown ”-bud is 
earlier, consequently the variety may be seen in 


in its best form earlier and of service for exhibi¬ 
tion. Several of the trade Fpccialiita iisne cul¬ 
tural guides, and there is one by E. Molyneox, 
published at 171, Fleet-street, and known as 
"Chry Ban them urns and their Chilture,” costing 
one shilling. Do not trust to a cold-frame for 
wintering your plants ; it is much too uncertain. 
Choose a cold greenhouse, and a small frame 
should be erected on the greenhouse-bench, the 
pots being plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse. 


Ohrysanthemums — twelve varie¬ 
ties for decorations for late October 

(lynoramuJi ).—There are so many beautiful 
additions to this class of plants that it is difficult 
to recommend the best sorts. You should, 
however, get Mrs. Geo. Hill, a primrose-yellow ; 
0. J. Quintus, rosy-pink ; White Quintus, pure 
white; Gladys Roult, pure white, quite 
distinct; Klondike, rioh deep yellow ; Clinton 
C’halfont, bright yellow, very free ; LTsle des 
Plaisirs, redcush-chestnut; Koi des Precoces, 
bright crimson; Source d’Or, orange-terra¬ 
cotta ; Soleil d’Oetobre, lovely clear yellow ; 
Vice-President Hardy, orange and crimson, 
pretty aud effective ; and Mrs. Wingfield, soft 
peach-pink, very dwarf and pleasing. The fore¬ 
going are Japanese, but you should also include 
a few of the Pompons. 

Ohrysantbemums—mildew on the 
foliage (lyaoramivt ).—Mildew is one of the 
uopleasant pests the grower has to deal with. 
It may make its appearance at any time during 
the growing season. It is more often seen on 

S lants in low, damp situations, particularly 
uring sunless weather. Undoubtedly your 
plants are suffering from the effects of this peat, 
judging from the careful description which you 
have given us Flowers of sulphur, dusted on 
the affected plants when the disease is first seen, 
is likely to check its increase, and possibly 
eradicate it altogether. On the other hand, if 
the peat has got a good hold of the plants, 
i>peoiiil means must be taken to remedy the eviL 
A liquid, made up of 2lb. of sulphur, 2lb. of 
uDslaked lime, and 10 quarts of water, and this 
boiled for twenty minutes, will*make a splendid 
solution for distributing in a diluted state over 
the foliage. Two wineglasafuls of the solution 
should be thoroughly mixed with four gallcns of 
clean water, and this syringed by the aid of a 
single jet on the underside as well as the upper 
butface of the leaves. This can only be done by 
placing the plant on its side, when the under¬ 
side of the leaves may be effectually treated. 
The full force of the single stream of the solution 
emitted from the jet should be distributed by 
placing the finger slightly over it. Plants 
affected by mildew tofore they are housed 
fhould never be planted under glass until they 
have been subjected to the treatment above 
Jeecribed, when the result should be in every 
way satisfactory. 

Ohryfianthemums for October 
flowering( (//. /f.).—There are so many 
excellent kinds for October flowering, each one 
having some distinct advantage over the other, 
that to confine the selection to six sorts is rather 
difficult. Roi des Precoces you must have for 
its rich crimson colour, then therS is a lovely 
broDzy-crimson STOrt from Mme. Marie Masse, 
and known as Crimson Marie Masse. Mme. 
la Comtesse Fouoher de Cariel is one of the best 
dwarf and bushy sorts, having orange flowers 
0. J. Quintus is a beautiful rosy-pink, and there 
is also a pretty white sport from the last-named 
known as White Qaintus. Either of the two 
last-named when slightly disbudded give 
splendid blossoms. And a last good sort is 
Mrs. Geo. Hill, soft primrose-yellow, and one of 
the moat dainty of all. 

Ohryeanthemom buds with hard 
centres (A. O ).—Buds with hard centres are 
the result of a too early bud selection. Many 
of our beet flowers if their buds are retained too 
early invariably develop in the way seen in the 
hard bud you sent to us. In order to avoid a 
repetition of this kind of useless bud, you should 
in almost every case retain second " crown ”• 
buds. These form from a month to six weeks 
later than the first " crown ”-bud, when the 
weather is cooler, and oonsequently better suited 
to an even develonment. lo is usually safe to 
allow buds developing after the middle of 
August to go ahead, although a date nearer the 
third and fourth week is distinctly belter. 
Most of the Japauere aorta should be retained 
by the end of August, and the incurved sorts 
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either the last week in the same month or the 
first week in September. However, your buds 
us sent to us are in good order, and must not be 
considered haid. In fact, they will develop 
evenly. The eippearance of the buds is quite 
chEuracteristic of some sorts. 

Ghryaanthemnms—how to prevent 
the spread of leaf-mst {C. B. H. B.).— 
As your plants are affeoted by this unpleasant 
pest, first cut down the old plants and burn 
t^very particle of foliage and stem. This is of 
the utmost importance. Do not throw the 
leaves and stems on the rubbish-heap, as this 
perpetuates the evil. Apply doses of sulphide 
of potassium, not sulphate, as so many people 
have mistaken for the correct remedy. This 
solution is made up of ^ oz. of sulphide of 
potassium to 1 gallon of water, and when thor¬ 
oughly dissolved the new growths should be 
sprayed—a fine spraying too—with this. 
At this period what is called the ielento, or 
winter spore, is developed, and this keeps dor¬ 
mant until the spring. It is when the genial 
spring weather is experienced that the danger of 
its perpetuation is likely to ensue. To prevent 
this taking place the plants should be sprayed 
every fortnight with the solution already de- 
scriM. A few such applications should effectu¬ 
ally eradicate the evil. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Caterpillar on Apple - tree ( \V. T. 

Bailey ).—Your App le-tree is attacked by the 
caterpillar of the Wood Leopard-moth (Zeuzera 
a^iouli), a by no means uncommon insect. If a 
branch is attacked that can be spared, it should 
he cut off, split open, and the insect destroyed. 
If this be not possible, the insect can often be 
reached by thrusting a sharp wire into the hole 
and stabbing it; or, if that be impracticable, 
the entrance to the burrow should be enlarged, 
and some tow or cotton-wool, soaked in paraffin- 
oil, tar, or bisulphide of carbon, ihould be 
pushed into the hole as far as possible, and the 
entrance closed with a pellet of clay. Paraffin- 
oil injected into the hole by means of a finely- 
uczzled syringe, immediately closing the hole 
with clay, is also useful. The moth is one of 
our most elegant insects. It measures about 
21 ; inches across the wings, which are long and 
i.arrow. They are white and nearly trans¬ 
parent ; the veins are yellowish, and between 
every two veins is a row of bluish-black spots. 
The head and forebody are white—the latter 
has three black spots on either side—the body 
is thickly covered with black down, with a 
white fringe to each joint. The caterpillars do 
not attain their full size until they are three 
years old. They also attack Pear, Quince, and 
Walnut-trees, and many forest trees. The 
chrysalis is formed in the branch, and the 
empty case may sometimes be found half sticking 
out of the hole.—G. 8. 8. 

Grabs In Celery leaves {B. /. T.).— 
The grubs that feed on the inside of the Celery 
leaves are of a different kind to those that bore 
into the leaf stalks—the former are the grubs of 
the “Celery-fly ” (Tephritis onopordinis), the 
others of Piophila apii. The Celery-fly lays her 
eggs just beneath the skin of the Celery leaves, 
often when they are quite young. The grubs, 
as soon as they are hatched, feed on the internal 
substance of the leaves, destroying the vitality 
of that part. When the leaves are first attacked 
further mischief may be prevented by pinching 
the leaf firmly where the grub is, but not so 
hard as to injure the leaf ; later on, if the leaf is 
much injured it should be cut away altogether. 
The grub eventually leaves the plant and buries 
itself in the ground and there becomes a chrysa¬ 
lis. At times, however, the grub becomes a 
chrysalis without leaving the leaf, and every 
part of a diseased crop that cannot be used 
should be burnt as soon as possible, and not be 
left to lie about on the ground. As soon as the 
crop is off, the upper parii of the soil where the 
chrysalides are should be turned down as deep 
as possible so as to prevent the flies making 
their escape next spring. Miss Ormerod’s work, 
“Manual of Injurious Insects,” treats of many 
insects that do not only attack fruit-trees and 
bushes.—G. 8. 8. 

Amerlcan-bligbt {E. P. if.).—What you 
describe as the spores of a fungus are, if we 
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both allude to the same things, the eggs of some 
insect. The woolly substance does not “ gene¬ 
rate the aphis,” but the aphis secretes the woolly 
substance, and as each individual exudes a con¬ 
siderable amount, the joint production forms a 
covering to the colony. It is, therefore, always 
outside the bark. Cutting off the protuberances 
will not rid the trees of this pest unless every 
insect is removed by so doing, which is not 
likely as they are* found in the cracks of the 
bark as well. Using methylated spirit in the 
way that you have is a very good remedy if all 
parts of the tree are accessible If they are not 
you should spray the tree during the winter 
with a caustic wash, made by disemving 1 lb. of 
cau t*': 5 .fU i 1 1 alf a pail of water, then add 
f lb. of carbonate of potash, stir it until all is 
dissolved, then add 10 oz of soft-soap that has 


been dissolved in a little boiling water, stir 
again thoroughly, and the mixture is ready for 
use. This wash is veiy caustic, and care should 
be taken not to allow it to get on the hands or 
clothes.—G. 8. 8. 

Ivy leaves diseased (The Bev. H. n. 
Dibht-n ).—The leaves of your Ivy appear to have 
been attacked by the larvn3 of some insect, 
probably by the grub of one of the sawflies, but 
I could not find any insects on the leaves ; they 
have probabl}' buried themselves in the ground 
below the plant, in order to guard against an 
attack next year. Remove about 4 inches in 
depth of the surface soil, and bum or bury it 
not less than a foot deep ; or if you have the 
opportunity let poultry have a chance of 
scratching it over. They will soon pick out the 
chrysalides. If, notwithstanding, the Ivy is 
again attacked next year, syringe or spray the 
leaves with paraffin emulsion properly diluted. 


or when they are wet dust them well over with 
gas-lime, finely powdered, or soot and lime 
mixed.—G. 8. 8. 


THE NEW ZEALAND SPEEDWELL 
(VERONICA TBAVERSI). 

This dense, bushy, and comparatively dwarf, 
shrubby, plant might bo uted in many places 
with the most excellent effect. It blooms in 
July, just at a time when wo require tome- 
thing bright to give colour to the outdoor garden, 
and this its profusion of white flowers supplies 
most effectually. It does not seem to be at all 
difficult to grow, and is quite hardy, though in 
the severest winters it suffers somewhat. As an 
isolated specimen for the lawn, we could find 
few better things, as it nob only flowers in the 


month of July when scarcely a shrub is in bloom, 
bub is ornamental at all seasons. There is a 
Veronica called V. Devoniensia in commerce, 
but this is only a synonym, as we can see no 
difference between the two. 


“The Engrlish Flower Garden.”—77io- 

roughly rei'iftedttmth/ulldescriptiom of all thebtst. 
plaidUy their nUture and arrangement ^ beaut ifvUy 
illustrated Medium 8ro, 15», ; post free^ los 6(i. 
Bound in 2 vols. — sage green morocco—fw' 
library or presentation, one guinea. Of all book¬ 
sellers, d'C. “ jyorth more than all other books 
on flower gardening and landscape gardening ever 
published Whatever success I have made as a 
landscape gardener I owe to the inspiration of this 
book. It not only teaches good gardening, but, 
what is quite as important, condemns bad garden- 
ing, giving reasons that are convincing for both.'* 
—J. W. Elliot, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Portion of a plant of the New Zealand Speedwell (Veronica Tiaverei). From a photogrraph 
by Miss Thorn 3 ’crofr, Jbembridjfe, Isle of Witfht. 
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ORCHIDS. 

Ociltare of oertaln Orohlda {Hants).^ 

Cypripedium CAloeolus flowers during Ma)r and 
June, C. speotabile in July, Habenaria bilolia 
(the Butterfly Orohis) in June, and Orchis fusoa 
syn. 0. purpurea in May. These plants are 
impatient of disturbance at the root, and trans¬ 
planting should only be done during the autumn 
months, when the young roots will have become 
fully matured. Tne compost should consist of 
two parts of good friable loam, two parts black 
sandy peat, with a moderate quantity of 
thoroughly decayed leaf-soil and some sharp 
silver-sand. These plants generally thrive well 
in boggy places. Thov also give satisfaction 
when Ranted in a shady part of a Rhododen- 
dron-l^. Cover them daring very severe 
frosts with Bracken Fern or ashes.—W. B. 

Qrowing the Dove Orchid (Peils- 
teria elata) (/. <7.).—During the winter 
months plants of Peristeria elata should be 
placed in an intermediate temperature where 
the thermometer fluctuates between 55 degs. and 
65 degs. The plant shonld be kept rather dry 
at the root, affording suffi nent water to prevent 
the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. Growth 
umally recommences in the spring, when the 
plant may be repotted in a compost of two-thirds 
rough turfy loam and one-third fibrous peat, 
wi^h the addition of some leaf-soil and coarse 
silver-sand. The pot should be about half-filled 
with drainage, and the compost filled in above 
this and around the roots to within an inch of 
the rim. and over the surface place a covering 
of live Sphagnum Moss. For a few weeks after 
repotting afford only suffi dent water to induce 
the M jss to grow. Afterwards, as the plant 
iacreaees in strength so increase the amount of 
water. When in full growth a little weak, 
liquid cow-manure will prove beneficial. This 
should be continued until the new pseudo-bulbs 
are matured, and the supply may then be gradu¬ 
ally diminished until the plant is at rest. 
During the growing season the ordinary stove- 
house is the best place for it, shading the plant 
only when the sun is very powerful.—W., /?. 

Orchid leaves spotted ( W. 7>.).—There 
are several reasons for the **spot’' upon the 
leives of Dendrobinm nobile—viz., through a 
low night temperature combined with a 
sUurat^ atmosphere, also b^ continually 
damping the house during the middle hours of 
the day, at which time (say for three or four 
hours) 1 he atmosphere should be comparatively 
dry, and by affording the plants too much water 
at the root, probably during the early stages of 
the young growth, and before the plants had 
become properly rooted. Under such treatment 
this kind of spot will sure to appear, if not at 
once, later on in the season, as the leaves com¬ 
mence to mature. One of the leaves sent has 
been very badly attacked with red-spider. All 
the remaining leaves should at once be carefully 
spenged witn soft-soap and tepid rain-water. 
Keep the Cattleya-house rather on the dry side 
lor a few hours every day, and do not afford the 
plants so much water, ei^er at the root or in 
the atmosphere, as is necessary daring the heat 
of summer.—W., //. 


VIOLET CULTURE. 

(In bbplv to “ Irish Giri..”) 

The cul'.ure of Violets in some places is easy 
enough; in others it is fraught with so much 
diffi :alty as to seriously tax the resources of the 
growers. Broadly epmking, in the west and 
north of England and in Ireland it is possible to 
obtain a good supply of this fragrant flower 
during the winter and spring with no more 
labour than is necessary in the case of hardy 
flowers generally. In the southern and eastern 
counties, on the contrary, Violets freqaeatly 
demand a lot of attention during the growing 
time. These remarks apply more particularly 
to the double kinds that are used for yielding a 
supply of flowers daring the dull months of the 
year. They are much more delicate than the 
single varieties, and require more cultural care 
to bring them into a good bloom-becuing 
condition. 

Position. 


This should be regulated by the nature of the 
soil mad the locality. In the southern counties 
and where the soiLds^ght it is to select a 
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position where the son passes away from the 
plants about midday, and in very warm districts 
they may be grown on a north border, but where 
the sun comes in early morning and again in the 
afternoon. In low-lying districts, where the 
natural staple is heavy, more sun is needful. If 
planted in a semi-shad^ position they make a 
rank growth, and the crowns do not mature 
sufficiently. In the northern parts of this 
country Violets will not get too much sun, and 
should be set out where they are fully exposed 
to sunshine and breezes. 

Culture. 

Planting must be done not earlier than the 
middle of March and not later than the middle 
of the following month. Heavy, moisture- 
holding soils require a lot of preparation, and 
should be roughly dug early in February, leaving 
the lumps as Urge as possible, so that frosts and 
wind m^ penetrate and thoroughly sweeten 
them. Towards the end of March break the 
lumps and well stir the ground with a fork, 
adding manure of some kind. There is 
nothing better than the semi-decayed material 
that comes from disused hot-beds, and where 
there is decayed garden refuse at command a 
liberal amount of this should be added. In the 
case of very poor light soils some manure should 
be worked into the soil, top-dressing also with 
fresh dung after planting. This prevents 
evaporation, and admits of the free ent^of water 
when applied in the summer time. The great 
enemy of the Violet is red-spider. If once the 
plants are attacked by this pest it can never be 
thoroughly dislodged. The constant aim of the 
cultivator should be to keep it at bay by means 
of frequent copious waterings in hot, dry 
weather, and daily overhead sprinklings just as 
the sun is decreasing in power in the afternoon. 
Some growers divide their old plants, others 
prefer to use the runners made in autumn. I 
have tried both ways and found no difTarence. 
If runners are used it is better to take them off 
and dibble them into light compost a couple of 
inches apart, protecting with frames against the 
vicissitudes of our winter climate. By planting 
time they will be furnished with a nice lot of 
roots and will go away quickly into free growth. 
In the case of tne double kinds the plants may 
be put- 8 inches apart, but the more gross 
habited singles, such as California and Princess 
of Wales, require a couple of inches more space. 
Kem them free from weeds by the frequent use 
of Ime hoe, and out off all runners t^t form 
nnul the middle of September. 

Culture in frames. 

By the end of October Violets will have com- j 
pleted their growth and can then, when required, 
be put into their winter quarters. The frame 
should be in a sunny position, preferably facing 
south, the soil should be rather light, and the 
plants when placed therein should come within 
6 inches of the glaas. Give a good watering 
to settle the earth round the roots, and little or 
no more water will be required until March or 
even later. In frosty weather the glass should 
be covered with mats or straw, but except in a 
time of sharp frost air must be left on at night. 
It is only free ventilation that will keep down 
damp, and the plants should be looked over 
occasionally and decaying leaves removed. If 
any symptoms of mildew appear, dust the under¬ 
sides of the leaves with sulphur. . Btflbbt. 


Primula oboonioa.~May 1 suggest that 
any difficulty in dealing with this pretty and 
useful plmit might be met with by having the 
hand protected with a glove (with the tips of 
the fingers cut off) ? If any irritation is caused, 
immediate relief may be obtained by bathing the 
part affected with a solutim of Barffs Boro- 
glyceride, which may be had from any chemist, 
with directions for use. Perhaps 1 may add 
that Boro-glyceride is equally useful in staving 
off threatened erysipelas.—A. A. 

Ohrysanthemum Auatralle.— This is 
probably among the largest ever raised. Essen¬ 
tially an exhibition kind, it yet possesses a 
wondrous vigour of growth, and in the great 
length of the peduncle, which holds the massive 
blooms erect, it is possibly unique. A probable 
drawback is its great height, tbe plants reach, 
ing fully 7 feet, the enormous blooms therefore 
not being readily ,seen in the ordinary way. The 
colour is rose-amaranth, with silvery reverse. 


NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

Great Autumn Show. 

The annual exhibition of the National Chrys¬ 
anthemum Society took place at the Royal 
Aquarium last week, and it was one of the 
finest displays we have ever seen. It pleased 
us because many of the exhibits shoived some 
regard for artistic effect. There was less 
jamming of the blooms together, and few 
crowded groups, which at one time seemed to 
be considered perfection in arrangement and 
colour contrast, whereas they were quite the 
reverse in every way. 

For the first time, we believe, cut flowers 
were shown with long stems; in truth, a 
natural arrangement, infinitely more pleasing 
than putting the flowers down upon a green- 
painted box. Valuable priz m were offered in 
ihe clasies for twelve vases of flowers, each vase 
to contain five blooms, representing distinct 
varieties. Hence one obtained a bold and rich 
effect. Tnis was quite a departure, and, needless 
to relate, the effect was very fine, as bold 
masses of colour, without contrast of any 
kind, were represented. The first prize was 
won by Mr. McHattie, gardener to the Duke of 
Wellington, who had twelve vases of splendid 
flowers, representing all the finest of the nearer 
acquisitions; the fl jwers were, of course, large, 
but one learnt the lesson that these big blooms 
are remarkably handsome for bold decorations ; 
the second award went to Mr. Lees, gardener to 
Mr. Bevan, of Trent Park, Herts, and there was 
not much difference between the two displays. 

The class for forty-eight Japanese flowers was 
well filled ; the flowers were remarkably hand¬ 
some and finely coloured, and in this age flowers 
must be of exceptional excellence to gain award. 
The winner was Mr. Vassal, of Chippenham, 
and the second award was made in favour of 
Mr. McHattie. It was a pleasure to see the 
incurved blooms so fi'^oly represented, and the 
flowers of Mr. Higgs, of The Gardens, Fetcham 
Park, Lsatherhead, scored the first prize. 

But one of the great features of the exhibitioo 
consisted of the miscellaneous displays. Mr. 
Jones, of Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, and Mr. 
Davis, Framfield, Sussex, put up magnificeut 
displays, showing the beauty of the Chrysanthe¬ 
mum for decorations. A gold mead was 
awarded to each. Mr. Wells, of Redhill, and 
other eihibitors had flowers of great beauty. 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Cannas, and other flowers 
came from Mr. Cannell, and a gold medal 
was awarded. The National Chrysanthemum 
Society’s trophy offered for societies was won by 
the Portsmouth Horticultural Societv. 

We have not space to deal at lengto with this 
great exhibition, but shall make farther notes 
next week. __ 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

It was a small show at the Drill Hall, on 
November 7th, as one might expect, but the 
flowers and fruit shown were of much interest. 
Mr. J. Hudson, of the Gardena, Gannersbury 
House, Acton, showed Begonia Gloire de Lor¬ 
raine, and a very free variety in the same way 
called Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild; Meows. 
Sander and Co., of St. Albans ; Messrs. H. Low 
and Co., Upper Clapton ; Messrs. J. Veitchand 
Sons, Chelsea, had exhibits of various flowers ; 
Mr. C. E. Shea, Foot’s Cray, Kent, had some 
delightful Japanese Chrysanthemums ; also 
Messrs. Wells and Co., of Redhill. One of the 
most intorestiog displays was made by Mr. 
H. J. Lane, gardener to Mr. H. J. Elwes, 
Colesboume Park. Andoversford, Gloa, namely, 
many Nerines, hybrids, of which three received 
each an award of merit—namely, Mrs. Berkeley, 
rich salmon; Miss Willmott, orange-scarlet; 
and Mrs. Goldman, deep magenta. A new 
Violet, of sweet fragrance and pretty mauve 
colour, named Mrs. Astor, was also given an 
award, and came from Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart., Burford (gardener, Mr. Bain); whilst a 
pretty white flowered Begonia, named OsJe- 
donia, came from Mr. J. Forbes, a white Gloire 
de Lorraine, in fact; and several Orchids 
shown also. There were many fruit exhibits. 
Apple Mrs. Phillimore came from Messrs. 
Bunyard and Co., of Maidstone,a fruit of great 
promise, rich red in colour, and very handsome; 
whilst Mr. Woodward, the well-known fruit¬ 
grower, showed splendid specimens of Enile 
d’Heyst Pear. . . 

M iginal from 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—and armoert wre irmiUd in 
OARDimMS free oj charge ^eorretpondeiUa follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper oiUy, and addressed to the Eorrom of 
Ouu>BinH 0 , 57, Southampton - street. Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PcBLiDHOL The name and address of the sender are 
required in oddition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is unt. 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries shouid be repeoUed. Corresj^ulents should bear 
in mind that, as Oardbnims has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of Ikeir 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the eaception oj such as ca 

siAed, will be found in their differed depart- 


_ t cannot 

well be classified, will be found in their di/erent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
ohserveAionspermit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Comlitions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very uuful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in OAROKmae should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to QyierlBta.—Correspondents rniut 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
qtieries, as some require longer anstoers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
ca>ino( always be given the week after the queries are 
rexieived, but there w a« little delay as vossibie in dealing 
with them. 

l<»:jl-Rats and ffarden pests.— is there any safe 
poiaoD that ^ill not ]>ol8on dogs, or any known effective 
method of extermination rats that burrow into the rarden 
from outride and invade the outhouses ? A few are Mfcin- 
nion to get into the house. I want some method of des¬ 
troying them, so that when dead they will not be offen¬ 
sive. At present they are few in number. What is the 
beet book on ** Garden Pests ” please ?■— Ajax, 


To the foUowinq queries bri^ regies are ytven, 
h'kt readers are Invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1632- Planting Oholsya temata, etc.(d. M. J., 
Brwisds) —Tour better plan is to wait until spring before 
tilAnling the things named. Many of them are not very 
hardy, the Choisya, for example, which, although happv 
AS a rule out-of-doors, will not stand extreme cold with 
impunity. 

1633 - Dl 8 tance apart to put bush Apple- 
trees (T. C.).—As regards distanres, much depends upon 
t he soil and the rtock. Such trees may bs planted from 
9 feet to 12 feet apart, or closer if on Paradise-stock. It is 
an advanwge to plant at 9 feet, transplanting every other 
tree in three or four years, and making an e.xtendcd plan¬ 
tation. 

1634- The Californian Big-root (Megarrhiza 
californica) (A ).—This is a plant very rarely seen, and it 
is interesting to receive a question concerning it It is a 
t.’alifnrnian plant, the stems attaining a length of 20 feet 
to 30 feet in one season. The leaves are silvery and 
glossy, and the flowers white, in racemes, os shown, 



The Californian Big-root. 


whilst the oblong sbaped fruits, about : iocheg long, are 
covered with stout spines. The seeds are about the same 
size and form os a Broad Bean, and germinate as readily 
os those of a Pumpkin. The plant develops itself fully 
when grown as an annual, but ft can also be treated as a 
perennial. 

l635-Ora88ula lactea not flowering f/hf/nmv). 
—For a plant of this variety to poasess twenty-five shoots, 
the said plant only being in a 7-fnch pot, appears to indi¬ 
es te that overcrowding is the cause of it not flowering. 
You should rtducs the nu mi j ^r of groi "" 

•bly, leaving only sight otffim?'o{_^s 

Digitized l:>- ' 



Those retained would be best cut down low next spring, or 
at least cut to different lengths, which would produce a 
more presentable plant. Give plenty of water duriog the 
growing saaaon, out afterwards very little. We have 
Foand that Croseuloe ripen their growths batter if they 
are plunged outdoors after midsummer. A spot most 
suitable is just under a greenhouse, where they may ob¬ 
tain all sunlight possible, yet shielded from heavy rains. 
Plunge the pote in sand, and water the sand now and then. 
The flowering period would depend somewhat upon its 
treatment, but usually it is in the early summer.—E. 

I63«i— Gas-stove in nreenhoose (A. 5.)—Thera 
can be no doubt but that all lamps or stoves, whether con¬ 
suming oil or gas, the flame of which is burning in th) 
greenhouse, are harmful to plants, because oxygen is con¬ 
sumed and converted into carbonic-acid gas In the pro¬ 
cess. The best arrangement with these stovee ie to 
fix them in the wall of the greenhouee. so that whilst, 
the flame or combustion is outside, the boiler to be heated 
is within the house. An ordinary cupboard may be cx)n- 
stnicted to cover over and protect the stove externally. 

ifl37-Piower-pot gardening (P. tr.) —We know 
nothing of any book that deals with the subject of flower- 

{ ) 0 t gariening by the firm you mention. Bub if you can, 
because the ground ie literally eaten up with large tree- 
roots, induce ordinary plants to grow in your ground, cer 
tainly it is a good plan to have numerous hardy shrubs 
and conifers in pot^ if ever eo small, to plunge in the beds, 
also bulbs in mta plunged, and later grow on a good 
quantity of ordinary bedding or other pianta in pots for 
plunging in the same way; but you will have to face 
the fact that such plants will need ample watering in the 
summer, because their roots are restricted. Yet if so 
treated and plunged in the soil they may do far better 
than if planted out into the root-eaten ground. You could 
have bewdee ordinary bedding plants numerous annuals, 
both hardy and half-hardy, raised from seed sown in the 
spring under gloss. You have simply to grow plants as 
usual in pots, then to plunge them into the soil in their 
proper reasons. —D. 

i63S-Scale on Palm r/f. K. r.; —if your uii Palm 
be much infested with scale you had better lay it on its side 
on a large table outdoors, then go over every portion of I he 
stems and leaves with a blunt-edgd knife and scrape off 
every bit of scale to be found. Then make up strong Bo.apy- 
water, using I ib. of saft-soap to a bucketful of boiling 
water, and when It is dissolved and the water is yet quite 
worm give the whole of the stems and leaves a good wash¬ 
ing with a fairly hard brush. Then thoroughly wash with 
clean water, using a rose water-pot or a syringe. It is of 
no use to ignore this pest, and any plant, infested must 
be thoroughly cleansed. You may help to exterminate 
the scale by adding ^ pint of paratlin in the soap solution 
and keeping it well mixed. 

1639— Oherry-trees nimmlnf; {Jiltham).—The 
primary cause of gumming in stone fruit-trees is imperfect 
root-action and lick of food Without doubt the roota 
have got down into poor, unflt soil, and are not running 
near the surface. A good gardener who flnds his Cherries 
gumming and knows the inevitable result, unless checked, 
will be death, also knows that the cause lies in the roots. 
He therefore opens a trench 2 feet wide and as deep round 
the tree, some 3 feet to 4 feet from the stem, according to 
the ai/.e of the tree, cutting off very neatly all roots found, 
then grabbing under the roots and securing all downward 
ones. Then flil in the spaces thus made with fresh soil, 
with which is mixed mortar-rubbish and wood-ashes. 
When all is tilled up fork off the soil over the roots and 
replace with fresh, and finally give the tree-roots a mulch 
or tor-dresdng of half-decayed manure. Such treatment 
should soon cause the tree to become healthy. 

1619 Gross Plg-treea(J. C.).—Your Fig-tree makes 
too much growth and fruits too sparsely because its roots 
have too much ran and need restricting. You will do 
well to open a trench 20 inches wide and as near os 3 feet 
from the tree, and cut clean off not only all roota found 
there, but also partially grubbing under the tree and 
severing any downward roots. Then fill up carefully, 
using fresh soil from a vegetable quarter, but do not add 
manure. Then remove some 3 inches or 4 inches of the 
top-soil and replace that with fresh, adding to it wood- 
ashes and old mortar rubbish. Some of these materials 
should have been mixed with the soil put into the trench. 
You mav find it needful to root-prune every three years. 
A consiiierable thinning of the strong growths miy a’so 
be made. 

1641—West St. Peter’s Grape Countric) — 

This Grape is one of the best-flavoured late varieties, 
although not so good in flavour os Block Hamburgh or 
Madresfleld Court, but those are earlier. The vaHety 
needs good warmth to enable it to ripen its fruit 
thoroughly. The position of your vinery, a warm aspect, 
and steep-pitch to roof, should favour the Grape very much, 
and the geiteral conditions of culture needed by the 
Muscat of Alexandria suit it admirably. To have the 
bunches to hang long it is best to have the berries ripe in 
September. Then it colours well also. Doubtless vou 
want the best eavour in your Grapes, and to be rather late 
than otherwise. There are few late Grapes that have high 
flavour. The tiest of the blocka is probably I^y l>owRe’8, 
an admirable keeping variety. 

1612-Prnnlng Black Currants />-).—In 
proi>erIy pruning IMock Currant bushes, it is important to 
unrlerstend that these bushes bear their fruits each year 
on the wood or shoots made the preceding year, and if, as 
vou suggest, that bo cut out, of course you destroy the 
bush’s power to produce fruit. The proper course is to 
cut out portions of the older shoots or branches each 
winter, preserving the stoutest of the newer growths, but 
shortening them back a little when they seem unduly long 
or project much beyond the other shoots. You may 
prune any time now or until Christmas, both Currants 
and Pears, taking advantage of dry weather, when also the 
ground is fairly dry and does not suffer from much 
treading. 

1643-DamplDg In Primulas {L. .V).—Your 
unfortunate top-dressing of your Chinese Primulas seems 
to be the chief cause of the damping off which you 
complain of. These plants have soft, sappy stems, and 
are very susceptible to injury if the wet accumulates near 
them, and especially close to the base of the leaf-stems. 
Plante should, as it were, just sit on the soil, but not be 
burled into it- Should the root-stems seem rather long 
because the plants have become somewhat drawn, then it 


is betterlto*support them by putting in around them two 
or three pieces of stick, and putting a tie of bast round 
them. Your beet course now is to get some eulphur and 
dust it round the bases of the plants, and also odd a liule 
flnely-powdered charcoal. AIm when the soil beconue 
dry, do not water from the top but rather stand the pot 
in water for a few minutes. 

1644—Iberian Flag (Iris iberica) (R.).—This is a 
remarkably handsome Cushion Iris. The flowers are 
large, the standards white, pencilled anl spotted with 
purple or violet, while the falls are veined with dark 
purple or purple-block on a yellowish ground, with a cr; - 



Iberian Flag (Iris ilierica). 

spicuous dark blotch in the centre. I. iberica is perfc< lly 
hardy and thrives best'ln a rich fibrous loam, where it can 
send its long roots deep into the soil. The rhizome doen 
not require to be planted deep, but only just below the 
surface, as in most coses the roots perish when planleii 
deeply, whilst during the winter comparative dryneee is 
important. Coarse river sand should be used, the 
rhizome being planted completely in it, and by this meaoH 
it ie kept rather dry during the winter and great assiat- 
ance is given to the plant in summer, as the young shoots 
can eaailv force their way through. It can be easily 
multiplied by division of the rhizome, is admirably suited 
for the rock-garden, or for the select border, and when 
better known it will find a place in every garden. It 
flowers in spring, aod though the blossoms are of some¬ 
what short duration, their extreme beauty atones for this 
drawback. 

1645 -Calvary Clover CD. C.>.—That it ie needful to • 
BOW seeds of this somewhat curioua |>Unt on Good Friiay 
is, of course, mere fiction. Probably the idea grew from a 
euggeetion that os Good Friday falls in the spring, it indi¬ 
cated a suitable time for the purpose. However, when 
grown, you will not find it a very attractive plant. With r< • 
epeettoyour remark as to Cobaeaecandens being hirdy v ilh 
you, you must remember that we have of late had coni- 
parativcly mild or open winters. It ie when frosts ar« 
very severe that the plant ie killed down to the ground 
For that reason, when euch hard weather sets in, it Ie wfsp 
to cut the plant hard bock, and then to mat over the lower 
portion of the stem which may in that way l>e saved, and 
thus caused to break afresh the following year. 

161G-Six good Apples f.s*. .V.x—It ie easy to un¬ 
derstand your ditliculty in making a email selection of 
Apples from eo many varieties. You have only a sma'I 
garden and therefore want varieties that do not grow too 
strong. You will find excellent for vour purpose, of cook¬ 
ing Apples: Domino, Stirling Castle, Frogmore Prol fic, 
Cellini, Bismarck, and Prince Albert, giving very good 
Buccession. These msy be grown os bush-trere on the 
Paradiee-etock. Then of eating Apples have Wcrcester 
Pearmain, Allington Pippin, King of the Pippins, and Of x’s 
Orange Pippin, all of the beet, the latter being a goed 
keeper. You may get trees of these from the nursery end 
plant at once. Trench the ground 20 inches deep, and 
add very little manure, only that which is well decayed, 
and then not too close to the roots. 

1647- Cat-back Vines (O. M. .v.) — Although you 
had to cut away your old Vinee-rode and have quite new 
ones, you must not conclude that you have got rid of I hn 
scale. That will have to be watched for, and when seen, 
touched over with spirits of wine or {^arallin, but only on 
the insects. But the cutting-back and reproduction of 
such fine new rods may be productive of great good All 
the same, as the effect bos been to give new life and vigour 
to the roots, and as these roots are eo strong, there is no 
reason why you should not hope to crop fully 6 feet 
length of your strongest rode next year. On young Vinrs 
the rods would l>e cut back to 4 feet. But do not tie up 
tbe rods after being pruned, which do at once, but rather 
let them hang loose and bent, and that will help the l»eck 
buds to lireak growth as well as the upper ones. 

1618-Destroying slugs (fh-i on).—You must not 
use gas-lime on ground that is planted. It may do the 
things planted much harm. You bad better keep that for 
any ground that is i|uite vacant, when on that you may 

K ut at the rate of 2 bushels to each couple of rods, and 
ave it well broken and spread about to wash in fully six 
weeks before digging it In. To destroy’ slugs get fresh 
lime, slack it to powder in a dry shed, then at night, when 
tbe slugs are out. literally smother tbe ground with It. M 
you con do this for four or five weeks, alteinatlng the 
lime dressing with one of fresh soot, you will destroy the 
slugs wholesale. Still the dressing must be put on when 
the pests are out feeding. If the dressings seem offensive 
do not mind, aod they will also do tbe soil great good. 
In the spring, where tender seedlicga are coming up or 
fre^ plants put out, similar dressings must be applied to 
kill young slugs. 

1649-Tufted Pansy—a good white tort 

jths pure white Tuft-ed 
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Pansy yon inquire about, is a beautiful flower, and a large 
one too, if grown lo the pure air of the country, but in the 
neighbourhood of large towns is smaller. Blanche is the 
kind likely to suit you, as it is of dwarf and robust 
gro^h, carrying humerous rayless white flowers. You 
should try a pretty white flower named White Beauty. 
This is not large, but it is pure white, and no other 
Pan«y is of such a spreading growth. 

1650— The Gladwin (Iris fcctidisslma).—This is the 
rame of the plant of which you eend berried clusters. It 
is a British plant, feet to 2 feet high, with lead-coloured 
or bluish, and rarely yellow flowers. A variety with varie¬ 
gated leaves forma a pleasing border plant, and is an excel¬ 
lent house-plant. The common green form is worth grow- 


Have the border well-prepared before planting. The 
ground should be trenched 2 feet deep. Even then you 
would not get the climbing Roses to cover the house ail at 
once. White Jasmine and Wistaria would grow quicker 
than the Rose. But why not have some blinds afiixed to 
rollers ? These could be manipulated without trouble, and 
on doll days you would have the advantage of all light 
possible to the occupants of greenhouse. Even lath 
blinds are sometimes advisable, and they are very easily 
made by tacking laths together in such a way that light is 
admitted, but not direct rays of the sun.—E. 

1637— paintina: greenhouse pipes (J. M. B.). 
—A simple mixture of vegetable blacK, obtainable from 
any oilman, boiled Linseed-oil, and a small quantity of 
driers, well mixed, makes a capital compound 
with which to paint hot-water pipes. Ordi¬ 
nary paints containing whitelead and turpen¬ 
tine are objectionable, and must not be used. 
We have seen cases in which such thinn, 
and various compounds suitable enough for 
cold iron, have emitted most offensive per¬ 
fumes when the pipes have been heatea, as 
well as dangerous gases. The mixture de¬ 
scribed above will do no harm whatever. 
All the same, it is always best to get pipes 
painted and the coating fairly hardened 
before they are heated much. 

1458-Propagatliig Phloxes {M. F.). 
—You may lift your old roots of the herba¬ 
ceous Phlox. Divide them carefully, so as to 
retain one or more crowns with each por¬ 
tion of root, and replant them in fresh soil; 
or you may leave the old roots where now 
growing, and in March thin out the young 
shoots which then begin to break up. When 
about li inches long these may be set 
i.nto sandy soil in 5-ioch pots, from 10 to 12 
in a pot, and be stood in a box in a green¬ 
house, covered close with gloss, or into a 
frame, after being watered. In about three 
weeks these should have rooted, and a week 
or so later may be shifted singly into small 
and from these, when well established, 
planted out into the beds or borders. 
These single stem plants from spring struck 
cuttings are always dwarf, and carry flne heads of bloom 
Old roots, when they become large, are best lifted and 
divided, or thrown away.—D. 

1659— Qalck-ierowinfir creepers for arch near 
the sea (A. B T*.).— The white and blue Passion-flowers 
would thrive well in such a light soil and mild winter 
climate as yours. Ciematis Flammula and montana would 
also make very rapid growth and present a beautiful ap¬ 
pearance when in bloom. Ii you would prefer a Bose we 
should recommend the Ayrshire, Dundee Rambler, or 
Crimson Rambler. Other free-growing climbers are 
Solanum jasminoides, hardy Vines, such as Vitis riparla 
or V. purpurea, Periploca grseca, Tecoma radicans major, 
Menispermum canadense, Calystegia pubescens fl.-pl.. 
Wistaria sinensis, Aristolochia Sipho, and Ivy amurensis. 
The two latter are grown chiefly for the effect which their 
large handsome foliage produces.—E. 

1660— Plants for edging {A. S. £f.).—As you dis¬ 
like the common Box, which harbours vermin and im¬ 
poverishes the soil, we should recommend the Gentianella 
(Qentiina acaulia) or one of the Mossy Saxifrages, such as 
8 hypnoides, or Ileuchera sanguines. The Gentian has 
the most delightful blue trumpet-like flowers, and is very 
dwarf in growth. The Saxifrage is a very refreshing green 
in winter, and in summer its white blossoms and pink buds 
ire very beautiful. The Heuchera has charming coral-like 
pikes of bloom, extremely graceful, with foliage not un¬ 
like Strawberries. The common Heather is sometimes 
used in very light and peaty soils, and the rich golden 
variegated Privet, if clipped in hard, makes a very showy 
edging. The dw'arf-growiog Polyantha Roses are also a 
pretty feature when used in this way. They should be 
cut down nearly to the ground every year. A variety re¬ 
commended for this purpose is Gloiredes Polyantha. The 
Passion-flowers growing upon arches would pass through 
an ordinary winter without injury if you matted up the 
growths when frosts threaten. You might prepare them 
for severe weather by cutting away the lateral growths, as 
these are of little use another year, and their removal now 
assists the ripening of the wool.—E. 

1661— Beirly Seakale (G. L. F, F,) —There can be 
no doubt but that Seakale is late in ripening its leaves 
this season. To have it ready to force so early as yon 
desire, it is sometimes needful to lift roots, let them lie 
exposed on the ground for a couple of days to cause the 
leaves to partially wither, then, after trimming off the 
side roots to use as root-cuttings for the following season’s 
stocking-roots, set the main roots and crowns into soil in 
a warm place, watering them well. But in any case, Sea¬ 
kale always forces best after the leaves have naturally 
ripened and the crowns are at rest. 

1662 - Heatlns greenhoase {Lansdow}x). — The 
reply, that of a correspondent, to which you refer, does 
not give the name of che stove alluded to b^use it is con¬ 
trary to our practice to specially name any apparatus. 
Practieally all of them, os seen lo our advertising columns, 
are good, their capacity to heat a greenhouse being 
governed by their cost and powers of combustion. If you 
wish to flx one in a greenhouse certainly the stove may be 
built into the house-wall with the face outside, so that 
none of the air in the house be conflned. But you may, 
of course, make a good flxed cupboard over the front of 
the stove to protect it from the weather. 

1663—Oactl for rooms (CrosspafcA),—The portion 
of leaf enclosed belongs to one of the Phyllocactus, but 
the variety is difficult to determine without seeing the 
blossom. These beautiful kinds are very free day bloomers, 
and of easy culture. The soli should bo rich and open, 
composed of equal parts sandy loam and peat, and half 
parts sand, dri^ cowdung, and some broken bricks, the 
Utter to be broken very flne and mixed well with the com¬ 
post. Water at all times should be most carefully afforded, 
but when growing in summer Cacti require a large 
quant ity both at the root and also in the atmosphere. A 
few good Cacti for rooms are Phyllocactus Wrayi, 
Phvllocactua Alexandrine, Phyllocactus albus superbus, 
Uauilllaria crassispiua, Mamlllaria echmata, Echlnocactus 
Slxupeonl, Opuntia lurlda and tuna.—£1. 


1664— Oaxmas not flourishing (H. D. /f).—The 
plants you purchased some months ago had probably been 
growing in a high temrorature. The foliage of these noble 
plants always decays in the manner you describe if sub¬ 
jected to violent ciumges of temperature. The plants are 
all right as far as their roots are concerned. If you 
remove this injured foliage, you will And new growths 
spring up at the base and prepuce blossom. For flower¬ 
ing during winter they require a gentle heat, but should 
not be overpotted. If required for flowering in spring you 
should dry off the crowns now, then about March pot up 
afresh, dividing the roots if too large, and place in a cold 
house or pit, unless you have a warm house in which 
they can remain As your Palm has filled its pot with 
roots, vou should certainly repot it, using a compost of 
loam, leaf-soil, and peat in equal parts. Pot very firmly. 
The Streptocarpl may be divided if you desire to Increase 
your stock,.but they are beet raised from seed. Vincas 
should be trimmed of their long straggling growths when 
they have ceased to flower, unless you desire them to cover 
a large space. In that case leave them to grow naturally. 
— E 

1666— PlaDtlng yoong Apple-trees U. D. P.). 
—It makes not the slightest difference, provided that the 
former tree has not rJbbed the soil entirely of nutriment. 

166Q-Oock80omb8 for bedding (Newport) —You 
had better reserve the sowing of your various flower-seeds 
named until March or April. They will all need a 
temperature of from 60 degs to 70 degs. of warmth to 
enable them to germinate freely. The earns may be said 
of Fern spores, as during the dull, damp weather of 
mid-winter the seedlings may suffer. With respect to 
Cockscombs, the usual rule is to sow seeds of these in pots 
filled with sandy soil and well-drained at the end of March, 
keeping the pots near the glass to prevent the seedlinn 
from becoming drawn l^e young plants should be 
when 2 inches in height got into small pots singly, letting 
the stems down a little, and kept in those until a tiny 
comb is formed, then they may be got into pots a sizs 
larger. The heads or combs are usually fully produced 
before the plants are put out into the beds. Oelosias of 
a feathery nature reiiuire the same treatment-D. 

1667— A decaying Sycamore (ll. C.).—There can 
be no doubt but that the course you have taken with your 
apparently dying Sycamore has helped to check the 
ravages of decay somewhat, and what you propose to do 
now to endeavour to check further decay is the best that 
can be suggested, but we fear that the tree Is dying, snd 
that no power can stop the process of decay, except tempo¬ 
rarily. It may be powible to remove all that j^rtion of 
the wood into which the fungus has found hold, but it 
Is very doubtful, and so powerful a force is fungoid 
growth that it will lift almost any weight Whatever you 
may do your chief aim must be to try and exclude air as 
well as damp from the diseased part of the wood. 
Stockholm tar may be beet for that purpose.—D. 

1668— Anemone-flowered Heliantliae (J- F.). 
—Probably nothing new at all, as Uelianthus multlflorus 
plenus frequently displays this departure. 

1669— Various (J". if.).— Three black Grapes for your 
early vinery are Black Hamburgh, Madresfleld Court, and 
AppleyTowers. Bub we strongly advise you to keep to Black 
Hamburgh only, as the most easily grown. A good white 
is Foster's Seedling. For the cool-house plant Black 
Hamburgh, Madresfleld Court, Gros Maroo, and Ali¬ 
cante Madresfleld Court gives the beet flavour, but is not 
BO easy to finish off as are the others. Wires to support 
Vines under a glass roof should be fully 12 inches from 
the undersides of the rafters, so as to give the leaves 
ample room. These would be about 10 Inches apart. 
When you plant Vines, it does not do bo allow the canes 
on them there to remain. These should be cut back to 

rhaps 12 Inches or 16 inches from the soil, or even 

rder if the canes be small, to induce the formation of 
very strong rods that season. Strong young Vines wrll 
rooted in a sound, firm border should send up rods 12 feet 
long that season. These in the following winter would 
have to be cut back to one-third their length, or about 
4 feet, and so on each year. It does not do to attempt to 
fruit too much rod until the roof is quite filled. To get the 
cubic area of a greenhouse multiply the length in feet by 
the width in feet. Then multiply again by the average 
height, which you will get half-way up the roof. That 
will give it to you accurately. Make your borders firm 
before you plant. Do not add gross manures, but have 
good turfy loam and to each barrow-load add a prok of 
wood-ashes, mortar-rubbish, and crushed bone. Give the 
border a top-dressing of stable manure after planting. 

1670— Pecan Nat The tree from whence this 

Nut comes la a very flne one, and is a species of Hickory, its 
botanical name being Oarya olivseformis. It is found abund¬ 
antly in the western coast of Texas. This kind is a great 
boon to hog feeders of that country, and is a valuable article 



of commerce, thousands of barrels of Pecan Nuts being 
annually exported to the large cities of the States. This 
Not is considered by some even better than the Walnut. 
The name olivaeformls almost conveys the idea of what 
the Nut is like—namely, olive-shaped, with a shell some¬ 
what like that of the Walnut, but not so thick, and about 
twice bhe size of a Filbert. The Kernel Is delicately 
flavoured. 

1671—Oamelll&-ba(ls dropping off U. E. L ). 
—The appearance of I l^e foliage enclosed Indicates that 
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ing in semi-wild places, as its brilliant coral-red seeds, I 
which are plentifully produced in autumn in gaping cap- | 
Bules, are effective. Seeds, scattered in semi-wild places, . 
will soon spring into plants, and the plant may also be I 
increased by division. It is happiest in groups in the 
roughest part of the pleasure-grounds. I 

1651— MoS8y lawn (Tennis). —In seeking to destroy ^ 
Moss on a tennis-lawn the first process should be using a 
new or sharply-toothed heavy iron rake, run backward and i 
forward to pull off much of the Mosa. Sweep that up and 
remove it, then smother the lawn with fresh soot and let ! 
it wash in (never mind if it looks bad for a time), or failing ! 
eoot, then fresh-slaked lime After this dressing has 
killed much of the Moss, top-dress the lawn with such soil I 
as can be obtained from a garden or rubbish-heap, well- 
decayed, and run through a coarse sieve. Over that sow 
at the rate of 3 lb. per rod basic-slag, and well rake it over 
to bury it in the soil dressing. Euly in April sow thinly 
some lawn pasture Grass-seed and well rake it in and roll 
it thoroughly. Then at the end of May give a thin sprink¬ 
ling of sulphate of ammonia, and you should then find a 
wonderful improvement. 

1652— Worm casts on pattlog-greens (Gof/)- 
—Where worms are very abundant on lawns or greens it 
usually indicates soil rather strong and moist. Proper 
drainage helps to remedy that to some extent. But as wormr 
just now are working very freely and their casts givt 
much trouble, the best rem^y is to have the Grass thor¬ 
oughly dusted over at night, when the worms are on the 
surface, with fresh lime or soot, which, later washing in, 
kills many. The most efficient remedy is found in making 
etrcig soot-water in large tubs, using a bushel of soot to 
26 gallons of water, or equally fresh-made lime-water, then 
watering the Grass with it at night. This is a powerful 
destroyer of worms. No doubt worm-casts, when every i 
day broken about with a long broom, are very good for the 
Grass, as the passages allow water and air to pass freely ; 
but, all the same, they are very annoying. 

1653— Microscope (Amateur). —Object ^lassesof good 
quality of 1 inch, ^ inch, and ^ inch focus will be ample to | 
commence with, and a double nose-piece on student’s 
microscope is convenient. Do not begin microscopic work 
until you have actual experience of what you wish to learn. 

A goed deal of most useful botanical research does not re¬ 
quire a microscope. Get advice from Royal Horticultural 
Society teachers as to line of research 

1654— Treatment of Begonias after flower- 
lag {A. W. Scott). —When you remove the tubers from 
the flower-beds do not cut away foliage, but allow it 
gradually to decay. The best plan is to place the tubers 
as lifted into some boxes. They should not be covered I 
with any soil. The foliage will gradually die off, and as 
soon as that takes place remove it, then store the tubers 
in some pots of dry sand Keep in a hiuse frost-proof, 
but no more. They would remam here until next March. 
As soon as signs of new life are appir jnt, pot up into 
3-lnch or 4-iach pots, using a compost of three parts turty 
loam, one part each leaf-mould, hot-bed-manure, and sand. 
Stand the pots in a house where a slight bottom-heat can 
be given, but it is essential that they be placed very near 
the glass When pots are full of roots give a shift into 
5 inch pots.—E. 

1655— Late-blooming Strawberries (Alpha).— 
Strawberry-plants that bloom naturally in November, as 
you say yours do, must be of an old variety and quite 
worthless. It seems possible that some local cause leads 
to this, as it is so entirely unnatural. Certainly clear off 
the plants, trench the ground, manure It well, then sow 
Peas or Beans on it next spring. Get strong plants, well- 
rooted, of any good Strawberry from a nursery and plant 
at once in other soil. 

1656 -Oraeper for shading greenhoase 

(Lean-to).—We think you could not plant anything better 
as a shade producer to your lean-to house than one of the 
many lovely climbing Tea or Noisette Roses. You should 
stretch wires at intervals about 12 inches from the glass, 
and about 9 inches apart jipap ahich to traiihthe growths. 
You could put one pUAt upoa^each vU||l>L^e door. ( 
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the pUnt hM eaflered from drought. It U just poeeible 
that the per tv to whom you trusted the repotting did so 
without previouely watering the plant. If a plant is re- 

K tted when the ml is very dry the ball of earth never 
comee properly moist. You would do well, even though 
Ute for the operation, to repot at once, and instead of 
uaing the orthodox peat, pot with a compost of very fibrous 
loam and a little peat ana sand added. 

l672<-Oamatioxi8 diseased A. £1.).—There is 
a fungoid disease on the leaves of Hies Audrey Oampbell 
which can only be got rid of bv cutting out all the 
diseased portions The leaves of The Dey frequently die 
off as in the specimens sent. It is caused by damp. Lift 
the plants, pot, and keep in frames for the winter.— 
J. D. E. 


HAMflS OF PIiANTa AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any eommunteotioftf rupe^Axng otorUs or frwU 
sent Co name ahtnUd tUwaye aaoompaiw tke parcel, which 
ckmUd be addreeted to the Editor qf Oardwom 1u>us- 
TRSTiD, 57, Southampton-etreet, Strand, W.C. tfo more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— d. D. B.—Oae of the Thoms 

(Grat»gus Crus-galli ooocinea).-/. flarytefd —Daphne 

pontica.-.STubscn'&er.—You should number your plants. 

The one with the green leaf Is evidently Veronica speciosa; 
the greenhouse climber is Bwainsonia galegifolia alba; 
the very narrowdeaved green foliage is fruit of A<>paragU8 

Sprengeri, and the other is the common Heather.- 

Mrs. IFanf.—Zauschneria califomica.- C. Masters.— 

Oardiospermum canesoens.- /I F., ComicalI—1, Lu- 

combe Oak, a hybrid between (j. Garris and Q. suber; 2, 
Holm Oak (Quercus Ilex), not distinct enough for a name. 

- J. S. S , Donegal. —The Dahlia fiowers had withered 

utterly, and even if they had come to hand fresh we doubt 
very much if we could name them Ic is always best to 
send flowers such as Pelargoniums, Dahlias, Ghrysanthe* 
mums, and so forth to someone who has a collection for 
comparison. 

Names of fruits.— C. Mayled.—kpple Gox’s Orange 

Pippin.- W. H. .iduT/w.—Pear Comte do Lamy — 

G B IT.- LordOroevenor.-ConsCarUHeoder.-l, Louise 

Bonne of Jersey; 2, Seckle; 3, Marie Louise; 4, Beurru 

Glairgeau ; 5, Pitmaston Duchess ; 6, Beurr^ Diel.- 

Jacoby —1, Blenheim Orangre ; 2. Winter Hawthornden ; 

3, Lane's Prince Albert.- J. U. B. —1, Alfriston ; 2, Pro- 

tebly some local kind; 8, Old Nonpareil; 4, Cockle Pippin; 

- S. Gaces.—l, Blenheim Pippin; 2, Gox’s Orange 

Pippin; 3, Gould not find ; 4, Keswick Godlin; 5. Cockle 

Pippin- E. A. Y. K.—A, Alfriston ; B, Norfolk Beau- 

fin ; G, Piaster Beurtii; D, Hawthornden ; E, Too poor to 

name ; F, Egremont Russet.- F. F. Paul — Old 

Hawthornden.- R. S.—l, Scarlet Nonpareil; 2. Not 

recognised.- Sjxro. — Northern Greening.- Went- 

don. — 1, Ten Oommandmente ; 2, Fearn’s Pippin ; 
8, Adams’ Pearmain ; 4, Small fruit of Beauty of Kent. 

Pear is Beurr4 Bachelier.- Admiral Pollard.—Lady 

Henniker. _ 


BIRDS. 


Oanary with aoaley feet ( w. T. o.). 

—The oare and treatment of your bird appears 
to be perfect, and it is therefore diificmt to 
divine the cause of its lameness. It is possible 
that the occasional perching on an iron rod may 
have caused cramp in its feet. This kind of 
tiling sometimes arises from what is known as 
** leg weakness,” caused by the weight of the 
body being too great for the strength of the legs, 
this being entirely the result of weakness. The 
remedy is to give strength by tonics and more 
nourishing fo<^ A rusty nail in the drioking 
water provides a very good tonio, but there is 
nothing to beat a few drops of Parrish’s Chemi¬ 
cal Fom daily. For the scale on the legs and 
feet you would find zinc ointment very beneficial. 
Rub in a little daily after bathing. Avoid giv¬ 
ing the bird food of too stimulating a nature, 
such as Hemp-seed in quantity; a little will do 
no harm however. Possibly long nails may 
imjj^e its locomotion and may require paring 
and trimming, taking oare, of course, not to cut 
near the qui^, which can be readily reoojroised 
in the white claws of these birds.—8. 8. G. 


Birds with tender feet (O. F., Go. Wex¬ 
ford ).—You do not say of what species your bird 
is, which makes it difficult to answer your ques¬ 
tion. Large birds, such as Parrots, suffer from 
gout in their feet, which swell, and a bird 
suffering from this abstains from any effort to 
use the member affected, and sometimes crouches 
helplessly at the bottom of the cage. A 
smtil bird unable to use its claws freely will 
sometimes on examination be found to have a 
thread fibre or hair twisted about its feet. 
Again, if not allowed a constant fresh supply of 
grit sand at the bottom of the cage, and a Mth 
urequently provided, the feet of cage birds are 
liable to b^ome dirty and ** clogged,” which 
often lead to a joint becoming crippled. In a 
case of this kind the claws should to soaked in 
warm water, the aooumulation carefully and 
gently got rid of, and the feet and legs anointed 


with a little vaseline. Of whatever sp 
bird is, it would be well to abstain 
it luxuries of all “■ 

lyiLiz^ 




les your 
)m giving 
plain 


a diet as possible, giving green food freely. 
Lettuce, or the seed of the same, will be found 
to act as a slight purgative and assist to cariw 
off any Ul humour the bird may haveoontractea. 
The scaley feet may arise from old age.— 
8. 8. G. 

Death of Canary ohloke {Stonecourt).— 
Your chicks, in my opinion, fail to survive the 
first few weeks because their crops are over¬ 
loaded with indigestible matter, more fitted for 
older birds which can feed themselves than for 
tender things entirely dependent upon their 
mother. For the first week or more after 
hatching the parents should be fed principally 
on soft food, such as hird-bu led egg, stale 
breadcrumbs, and specially prepared foods, 
manufactured by those who cater for the bird 
world in genornl. I would recommend you to 
send to the Feathered office for a hand¬ 

book describing general Canary management. 
The subject is too wide to be treated of within 
the limits of a brief reply.— Doulting. 

Cockatoo moulting {W. A. 8.).—Your 
bird has evidently acquired the objectionable 
habit of feather-eating,” and this, of course, 
accounts for the protracted moult. The habit 
of feather-eating is most difficult to cure—in 
fact, it is sometimes carried to such an extent 
that the bird becomes quite denuded, with the 
exception perhaps of the large quills of the 
wings and tail. The he^, of coarse, 
remains fully feathered, present!ug a spectacle 
ludicrous in the extreme. The habit may some¬ 
times be cured by supplying the bird with some¬ 
thing upon which to exercise its beak, and 
nothing is better for this purpose thau a small 
bit of soft, non-spliutering wood. This habit 
sometimes arises from a gross condition of 
the system, brought about by too high feeding. 
The proper food for these birds is boiled Maize, 
which should be freshly prepared each day. 
This, with a little soppM bread, should form 
the staple diet, to which may be added in turn 
a small quantify of Wheat, Oats, Hemp-seed, 
Groats, while Nuts of any kind, with the excep- 
t ion of Almonds, may be added to the bill of 
fare. Fruit may also be given in a thoroughly 
ripe state, and when fresh fruit is not obtain¬ 
able a dried Fig or Date, a slico of Carrot or 
Beetroot, will Be welcome. Do not fail to 
supply your bird with a good allowance of coarse 
grit sand to sid digestion. These birds, as a 
rule, do not bathe, but may have some fine sand 
in which to dust themselves. You would do 
well to dUcontiune the egg, and also the tea- 
sop, and allow pore water only for drinking.— 
8. 8. G. 

Management of BoUfinoh (Bvlly).— 
You may feed 3 roarbird upon Bummer Rape and 
Canary-seed, adding a tew grains of Hemp 
occasionally, also a small portion of Aople from 
time to time. These birds are very fond of the 
pips of this fruit, and also of nibbling at fruit- 
buds, a small bundle of the twigs of any fruit- 
tree placed within the cage affording them 
endless and healthful amusement. If the Rape- 
seed be scalded before supplied to the biro it 
will prove beneficial, as the scalding removes 
the natural acidity of the seed. The Bullfinch 
is more susceptible of education than any of 
our native songsters, and under good teaching 
will quickly learn to pipe tunes. Its education 
must, however, be oommenoed at an early age. 
In teaching theee birds to pipe the cage is some¬ 
what darkened by having a cloth thrown over 
it, and the tune which they are desired to iMrn 
constantly played or whistled to them (a bird- 
organ being generally used), and as soon as the 
pupil makes an attempt to imitate light is 
admitted, and a little dainty supplied by way 
of encouragement, the cage bein^ then again 
darkened, and the teaching continued Some 
of these birds will learn to pipe two or three 
tunes. Care must, however, oe taken that they 
thoroughly learn one tune before they are 
taught another, otherwise th^ are liable to get 
them mixed up. The loss of ^Mthers round the 
bill probably arises from the habit some birds 
have of pusni^ their heads between the wires 
of the cage. The bars should be rather near 
together to prevent this.—8. S. G. 

Food for Canary {M. E. IT.).—The staple 
food should be Canaiy-seed ; its properties are to 
fatten and warm. To counteract tiie fattening 
tendency other seeds are added, such as Rape, 
the tost oHvhioh is the smaller kind of a purple 


or reddish hue, this being of a oooling quality, 
ouiy be given with safety; the large black Rape 
is harmful, especially so to young birds. A little 
white Millet-seed may be given occasionally, 
while Linseed is ver;^ useful in helping these 
birds over their moulting; indeed, a little may 
be given at any time. Inga-seed should be care¬ 
fully avoided, and no mixed seed as sold in 
packets can to used with safety, as they are 
more or less liable to contain a portion of this 
seed. Insa causes more liver disease than any 
other seed supplied to cage-birds. Hemp-seed 
may be given, ont must be used quite sparingly 
as it is of a very heating and fattening nature. 
The lesser kind of Hemp of a bright grey 
colour is the best. The green food may consist 
of Groundsel, Chiokweed, Dandelion, and let¬ 
tuce, but should be given in small qnantitiee, 
and fre^h, although not immediately after 
being gathered, ana any not consumed within a 
conjee of hours should to removed from the 
cage. The old-fashioned plan of putting a rusty 
nail in the drinking water is very good, as 
thereby a mild tonio is provided. A swing in 
the cage is a matter of personal fancy. The 
bird, however, is in all probability happier 
without it.—8. 8. G. 


Treatment of tame Jackdaw (i^. B. 
Bioiney).—Young Jackdaws should be brought 
up from the nest upon Oatmeal and Barley- 
meal, mixed into a stifi' paste with milk, to 
which should be added some ants’ eggs and thin 
strips of underdone lean meat. The reason of 
your bird not having become fully developed is, 
m all probability, that it did not receive proper 
treatment as a fledgling. Soaked bread is not 
good food unless it to made into a paste with 
Oatmeal or Barley-meal. A healthy Jackdaw 
will, however, eat and relish all kinds of 
household scraps. With the advantage of a free 
range of a garden your bird ought to do well. 
Discontinue the soaked bread, and add ants’ 
eggs to its diet, supplying it with plenty of 
water for bathing, when you ^11, no doubt, 
soon see an improvement in its health and 
appearance. Ants’ eggs can now to obtained 
very cheaply of most dealers in bird seeds. 

Waxblll (/. i?.).--Your pretty little bird 
sent for examination was very thin, and bad 
evidently been ailing for some time. The in¬ 
ternal organs were in a very diseased condition, 
and the immediate cause of death wm appa¬ 
rently intense congestion of the liver. Canary 
and Millet-seed is the proper food for these 
birds, although the latter should form the staple 
diet, Canary-seed, if given in quantity, bemg 
too stimulating and heating and liable to oansti 
liver trouble. Both white Millet and spray 
Millet should be given, and green food may be 
supplied in warm weather fi^ly, but only occa¬ 
sionally daring the winter months. Water¬ 
cress, Chick weed, Lettuce, and Grass, when in 
flower, are all ^o^ for these birds. Plenty of 
grit-sand is an important item to keep all seed- 
eating birds in good health.—S. 8. G. 

Bullfinch {B. D. B .),—The internal organs 
of your pretty bird were very much diseased, 
especially the liver, which was in an extremt) 
state of congestion, and more resembled a l^go 
clot of blood than anything else. The feeding, 
perhaps, was hardly correct, although you did 
well to withhold Hemp-seed, as this, eepecialh’ 
if given in quantity, is very bad for the liver. It 
may be that the bird has been kept in too high 
a temperature, or the late heat of the weather 
may have overcome it, as Ballfinches are very 
susceptible to its influence, which affects them 
injnrioasly. The best food for these birds is black 
Rape, scalded, to which may be added a little 
Canary-seed, and just a few grains of Hemp 
occasionally as a special treat. Bullfiaches in 
their wild state are very partial to buds of fruit- 
trees, and one cannot furnish a greater treat to 
these birds in a state of confinement than by 
supplying them from time to time with a small 
bundle of twigs of any kind of fruit-tree. A 
small piece of Apple for them to peck at is 
g^tly appreciated, espBciaUy if it contains 
pips, of which they are exceedingly fond. 

Bullfinchmoultinff Where thn 

process of moulting is unduly protracted, a few 
^ps of that excellent preparation known as 
Parrish’s Chemical Food in the drinking-water 
greatly assists in the renewing of feathers—ten 
drops in each ounce of water is the quantity 
usually given. The phosphates contained i \ 
this preparation supply | the material necessary 
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for the elaboraliou of uew feathers, while im- sible for weakly chickens to be Imtched from in his occnpation, or a person in his ordinary 
parting tone to the blood and strength to the incubators if the heat is too great, jnst the same service on such land, or he must be Uoivh 
musouku* fibres. Draughts and the exposure to as happens when a hen sits too closely upon employed for reward in the taking aiul 
sudden changes of temperature should be care- her eggs. Sometimes, however, the weakness killing of ground game. If you are in the 
fully avoided during the moulting sickness, arises from the chicks being bred from immature tenant’s ordinary service on the land, you 
while an abundant supply of food of more or unhealthy stock, and I cannot help thinking may be properly authorised, and if you are 
generous quality than usual should be given, that something of this is at the bottom of your not such you may still be authorised by him if 
If the old cage is infested with parasites, it losses. Again, chickens cannot well be reared the remuneration be bond-jide. If a millionaire 
should be either scalded with boiling water and on tainted ground or when they are condemned were to shoot rabbits on such terms no one 
well painted internally with Fir-tree-oil or dee- to pass their time amongst older Fowls. The could say that ho was employed for 

troyed. The presence of these pests may be loss of a whole brood of nine chicks, which you the purpose, but a working man or an ordinaty 
ascertained if a white cloth bo placed upon the say were hatched in a stolen nest, jproves to me rabbit catcher might bo hoiiA-fidi employed on 
cage at night and examined m the morning, that there is something wrong with the ground such terms. It depends upon your station in 
The bird may be dusted under its feathers wim or the management. The use of stuffy coops is life whether you would be frond employed or 


wrong with the ground such terms. It depends upon your station in 
te use of stuffy coops is life whether you would be frond/fde employed or 


Pyrethrum powder. A metal cage is much less to be condemned, for chicks cannot tlurive not. If the value of half the rabbits you 
liable to become infested by parasites than a when they are compelled to inhale foul air shoot would amount to as much or to more than 
wooden one. Everything possible should be for many hours together ; still, they rarely drop the sum for which you would work at your (wdi- 


done to exterminate these troublesome insects, off at once under such circumstances, which nary calling for the same length of time as you 
as they frecjuently become a veritable plague makes one think that it is either the feeing or would spend in obtaining the rabbits, the em- 
both to the bird and the bird-keeper. Do not fail the soil that is the secret of your failure this ployment will be bond-jide^ but otherwise it 
to keep your bird well supplied with coarse grit year. Even if the chicks are fed exactly as on would not generally be so. In any case you 
sand. A piece of cuttle-fiah-bone for the bird the other farm, it does not follow they should require a written authorisation by the tenant. 

to nibble at will tend to kept it in good health, do equally well, for soils vary much in their —K. C. T. _ 
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nnpeUed to leave over many an swere to our correepoa- 


nA.Tin.v^ ninirincr nnl- ifa FoaI-Iiam w«ure, ana successcs wnicn may oe acnievea 

oSSfinniSlL With a gravelly subsoil are Replies to Birds, Law questions, etc—o 

til/. Kay )— ine objectionable bablt of feather au. annf koi. nrliJoK to the extreme preseure upon our space, we are sorry 

eating sometimes arises from a gross condition **^g®tber out of the question m pother which oompoUed to leave over many answers to ourcorre 
of thi .yBtem caiuing an irritation of the akin. “ y™ ‘hink it powible to dwit. ontu next week. 

Youdo notetatean^hingaetofoodandgeneral P??'^ - 

JX^bTof rtfLlIng nttute®’ Xle hZL «,«? ’^T^i. iould be an A STRAWBERRY PIONIU. 

Ji'l® e»»y thing to do. I mention the matter The Moniinn Ltxuhr^ July 13tb, 1898. a 


abundance of fresh green food should be sup- . - xt. l • a t . *« ' . ' ' 

nUed, of which there is nothing better than the o* instMCM of poisoning Messrs. 8. (Jhivers & Sons, the well-knowu 

fljwering tops of Groundsel. Lettuce-seed if way; and I think it very jam and jelly manufacturers, understand the 

given acts as a slight purgative, and cools the Ji*i®ly ^ that ^ter in which vegetables art of enterteinment no lees than the art of 
eyetem. ThU bad hafet when once acqnired, or ^king utenule are jam-making. On Tnoeday they invited a 

hnwAVAF. i. v«rv washed mayaometimes bo used m preparing the “number of Pressmen to a Strawberry piomc 


A STRAWBERRY PICNIC. 

The Moniiiuj Ltmhr^ July 13tb, 1898, sajs: 


however, is very difficult to cure. To auist it ^^ed may aometimM te us^ m preparing the ‘ oumter of Pressmen to a Strawterry piomc 
in U« protraoted moulting you ehonld .apply ohioken meal. Your letter rauea many intermt- at tbeir farm at Hieton, Cambridge. The 
yourbird withafewdrope ofParrieh’sohemioal “gpo'ot*. ""i I ehall hope to teableae the ‘-wondenng pickere wwe delighted with the 
food daily in ite drinking water—this exceUent yew odv^cee to touch upon them m khort eight of two-score top-hatted vieitore 
preparation containing fll the elemento necee- paragraphs, which may open up mattore of d.fli- •their backs to the willing task of fining 
earv for the elaboration of now feather.. Main. o'*®' readers as well as yonraelf.— •• large btrawbomes. It is lost twenty-five 


food daily in its drinking water—this excellent advMces to touch upon 

preparation containing all the elemento necee- paragraphs, which may open up i 
eary for the elaboration of new feathers. Main- “‘V 


tain as even a tomperatnre ae possible in the 
room where the bird i> kept, oarefuUy avoiding " “>»g“>g- ^ They now have a Uoneand acres of 

draught.; supply an abnndance of OMiae grif LAW. land under cultivation, and employ, when 

wnd with pome old powdered mortar. A litUe . ... ... .. busy, eight hundr^ hwde. The jam factory 

fresh bread and milk mav haaiven ciofiaflioTiii.llv nurm Servant 0 OOlltraOt {iJoubtnU). “ is within the circle of the fruit fields, and 

but no sweets of any kin^_8 8 G engaged by a farmer from Martinmas “ the fruit can therefore be handled without 

_ ^ . • . . ^ (May 13bh), for the sum of £7 10a., “ delay.” 

and you entered upon the service and duly ful- At the luncheon which followed, a Cambridge 
POULTRY. ^*'® contract; but a week before the ter- Alderman and J.P. said : “ When he wasshowu 

mination of the period of service your employer “ over the factory a year ago he was struck by 


ilty to other readers as well as yourself.— “large Strawberries. It is just twenty-five 
OULTING. “years since Messrs. Ghivers started jam- 

“ making. They now have a thousand acres of 
LAW. “land under cultivation, and employ, when 

- “ busy, eight hundred hands. The jam factory 

A flEUrm servant’s contract {Doubtful). “ is within the circle of the fruit fields, and 


POULTRY. 


_ / ,r Tj .. asked you to remain with him again, and you “the healthy appearance of the employes, the 

-Hatoningf trOUDies {Mrs, F.). l do not gaij you would do so on the same terms as “women and girls looking well and joyous, f>«) 

imlr uni. a.1nnA in vruiF miafrkvf.nnAa oa i , _ . i i _ ...P ’ 


think you are alone in your misfortuuM m 1 before, to which ho assented, but no written I “different fronTthe conditiou of thinnm some 
gards infertile agg"* I have rewn to think | agreement was entered into on either occasion. | “ factories he had visited.” 
that the season of 1899 will stand out promm- 


fs. 1 nave reason to tnink agreement was entered into on either ocoasion. 
1899 will stand out promin- You have now applied for a situation else- 


factories he had visited.” 

A Lmdon manufacturer expressed the opinion 


XU oVCM uunug says tuat il youloavo at Martinmas ne will not “made their mark in the commercial world, 
the past summer, and I know that pouUOTers m j^y yo^ any wages. If your statement is cor- “ People who had the goods once, repeated their 
country toiTOS have experienced some difficulty rect that when you were asked by your master “orders.” 

in buying birds of this year s hato^g. The g^^y with him in May last you agreed to stay The Official Report of the Royal Commission 


caiue of this cannot, perhaps, te plaoed to one on the same terms as before, it is clear that you on Agriculture, 1895, says “ Messrs. Chiven*’ 
thing alone. I teve a strong opinion that one are engaged until Martinmas only, as your “ factory at Histon is now well-known through- 
source of infertile eggs 18 to te found m the original engagement was only for half a year, “out the country for the excellence of its 
composition of our poultry yards at the present and so the new engagement was for the same “manufactures” 

day. For several years past there has been a period. If your master refuses payment you Chivers’ Gold Medal Jams and T Hies are 
strong mfusioo of non-sittiim bloTO thrown into may either sue him in the County Court or take sold by Grocers and Stores throuKOont the 
t he majority of poultry yards, and this hw un- proceedings before the magistrates, and the last United Kingdom. — Advt. 
doubledly improved the laying properties of fee the simplest. Even if the - . - . — 


doubledly improved the laying properties of fee the simplest. Even if the - . - ^ ‘ . — 

the hens—not only in the number of eggs laid, master’s version te correct you will te able to QOOD CHEAP GLASS, 

butt he hens begin earlier in th^ear. As the male leave at Martinmas and obtam your wages, te- Aitoayg in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sius. 

birds are never separated from the hens, it oonaA in that case the contract being made by lo 14 by u 30 by is so by 14 so by 18 

follows that their enwgie. are more taxed, and befo„ May 13th, 1899, for service ontil }Sg}| }|g'}S ”S1I 

in cons^nence of the extra strain pat umn May 13th, 1900, cannot bo fulfilled within a looiewboiM 1 looiMtboie.1 3rd.qti.utr. 

thfm teth parents are exhausted long before from the date when it was made.— 4tha,i5.oz. | III/- 4thi,3i.oz. / i4-/“ i/e per box extra. 


the spring is over, and either infertile ^gs or 
eggs with weak germs are the rule. Then I 
believe too many male birds are kept to ensure 


K. C. T. 

Notice to determine service {Con- 


’SoTM.—Olass cut to any si-x at slight adranrr on ahoi-e ^rra, 
in large or small qwuUUies. Bpeoial liine.—8 by 6, 9 by 7. 
10 by 8,100 fu, 15-oz.. 8/6 per box; 31-oz., 10/- per box. 1/- ext^n 
for Srds. Patty, 28 ib., 8s. Pnint, ready for use, S^d. per IK 


lurvw uuu ui«uv uiaio uiiuo kouu i/u oiiouio , . n j \ r\ ai. x. a- _a_a _i _ __ _ «'>r orus. ru«i>y, zo lo., zs. reaay lor use, jjo.porii'. 

orktol nemnnlAffA of fertile turan The onlv 'fid Header). —On the facts Stated yoU are a Put free on rail lu l^ndon. Package free. All glass is sent 
gOiMl pe 8 ^ \t_ee- _domestic or menial servant, and a month’s notice direot Irom stock at my warehoii®e (not from wharf), oerc- 


remedy for this state of affairs is the breeding- 


direot from stock at my warehoii®e (not from wharf), care¬ 
fully examined, and Ruaranleed to bo in sound condition before 


lux UIIIB BMivo (kiiaiko JB 11 m wBiAiun* - . , . , . . ' . * t,_ luiiy examinoa, 000 Kuaranteoa CO DO lo 801100coDOiuon Doiore 

Which I will write further shortly. My % “®®®®®®'T^ determine 


contract.—K. C. T. 

ShOOtlDg* rabbits (GoiistaiU Reader) - 


’ : .1- ___au- 4. au'l ccntroot.— K. C. T. consider the advantage of buying direot from stock at ware- 

own e.xperience this year proves that oven the house Ail glass is carefidly packed, put direct on rail; risk of 

moat reliable breeding stock will occasionally ShOOtlDg rabbits (Constant Reader)— breakage voiy aUghi. Bef^ placing Sib •gS"!* 

pass through a period during which the You have a gun license, and the tenant of 

egga laid exhibit a low standard of certain lands, the sporting over which is iB.C . Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 ye ars. 


egga laid exhibit a low standard of certain lands, the sporting over which is ic.C . Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 ye ars, 
fertility. Then I also think that many people reserved to the landlora, has given you verbal rjOLE’S PRESSED MEAT for Poultry and 
sell eggs for sitting purposes, who have not the permission to shoot rabbits on that land, you to ^ Dogs.—id. per i^in w-ib cakM, Bampies, 
remotMt idea of bSd. ehonld be matod or Kve heU of what you ehoot. You aek •• Can I 

how eggs should be selected for hatching pur- do so if a servant ehoot as well holding a gun BE BOTHERIfiD WITH KEEPING 

PDsea. An excessively large male bird, or the license?” and I confess I do not understand the YV ferrets? when for la. id. Podtai Order Game- 


how eggs should be selected for hatching pur- do so if a servant ehoot as well holding a gun 'n^jiY BE BOTHERIfiD WITH KEEPING 
pDsea. An excessively large male bird, or the license?” and I confess I do not understand the YV ferrets? when for 1 b. id. Postal Order Game- 
opposite, is practically useless, and the same question. If the only right the tenant has to keeper of 41 years’ etj^Mce will send whole ot 
may be Kid ol Urge ol smaU 4g<>. You may tiie rabbito U the right conferred upon him by S wiSST 

be sure that the incubator had nothing what- the Ground Game Act, he may shoot rabbits bolting rats or rabbits from their holes: drawing Bme any 
ever to do with the eggs being infertile. If it and anthorUe one other pe^ to ehoot aUo ; 

were worked at the proper temperature it would but the authority must te given in writing, and proof dubbin; traoping rabbits, foxes, alive; very vain- 
heenretohatoh them quite a. ,u<«»»f«lly a. thepe^«.th«itod mnat be eith<wa 

t'he most steady-^m|pi^Q. But it isxjuite pos* of the tonaQt b household remdeqt oa th 9 land Thomson, Frederio-^Oa^ Weymouth, 
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nu^Q. BQt It isxjuite 

Coogie 
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GABDEmj\rG ILLUSTBATED. 


ROSES. 


THE HORTICULTURAL COMPAHY’S 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


NONE FINER IN THE KINGDOM. Buy yonr Roses Drom the 
Nortll and ensure success. Koses with ua tonn a mass of tibrouB roois, 
and will giro better renulte than those grown in milder localities. 

N.B.—Our plants hare not been weakened by previous production of blooms for exhibition. 

“LEIGH, Oct 26. 1K»9 —I received the Rosaa all right. I am much surprised at the 
enormous size and quality. I sent the order as a trial (having had poor stulT from other 
places), but you may to assured of future orders." 

H.P. ROSES —Best sorts, 12 for 6s.; 50 for 218 ; 100 for 40s.. all carriage paid. 

I nUCI V TEA DflCCQ _Kuoceed in the opoo with slight winter earthing up. 

LUfCLl lEA nilOCO' Choicest varieties, is. each; lOi. per doz. 

UVRQin TEA RHQFQ_Grand ncwclars, of delicate colours, rich perfume, and 

nfDniU I CH nUOCO most continuous duwenng; will become most popular. 
Is. each; per doz. 

SUPERB CLIMBIHG ROSES —'Beit varieties only. Is. each ; lOs itcr doz. 

QUICK GROWING CLIMBING R0SES-^'«x « 

MOSS ROSES —All extra strong, M. each; 7s. 6d. per do*. 

POLYANTHA ROSES —Give clusters of 50 to 100 dowers. Is. each ; ICs. per doz. 

CLIMBING POLYANTHA ROSES White Ramblora. 6 for 6e. 6d!. 

JAPANESE ROSES Very hardy and ornamental, Is. each ; lOe. per doz. 


kL eac h; 68. per doz. 


JAPANESE ROSES-v^'yx.r.i 
PENZANCE SWEET BRIERS 


—la each; 12 Knest varieties, lOi. 


NOTE.-6 aupplied at dozen rate. 1 doz. Roses and over 
are sent car. paid, cash with order. 

*• PONTEKRAOT, Get. 24, 9.1.—PlanU arrived in splendid order; am well pleased with 
your selection. Pleai>e send the following R?ee8." 

HARDY CLIMBERS —Orders value 5e. carriage iiaid. 

Ampelopvis hederacca, Virginian Creeper, 4d., doz., 3s.; do. VeiU hl, 6d., doz . 4s. 6d. 
Anstolocbla Bipho, Dutchman's Pipe, 9d. Bignonia grandidora, Bcarlct Trumiiet, 
Vine, 6d., doc., 4 b. 6d.: do. radii ans, re<l, 6d., doz., 4.1 6(1. Ceanothua azureus, light 
blue, very free, 6d. Clematis coccinca. scarlet, 8d.; do. Flammiila, white, 4d., 
doz., 38.; da graveolens, yt-Pow, 4d., doz., 3s.; do. Montana, white, 4d., doz., 3a.; do. 
VlLalba, Traveller's Joy, white. 4d., doz., Ss. ; do. Viticella, reildish, 4(1., doz, 3b. 
Cotoneaster microphylla, s<»rlet torries, 4d.: do. Bimonsi, scarlet berries, 4d. Eicallonia 
macrantha, red trumpit flowers. Is. to Is 6d. Euonyinus radicans variegatus, dim to 
like Ivy, 4d. Forsythia Fortunei, yellow, very early, 4d.; do. viridissiir a, very lino 4d 
Honeysnokles ; Brachypoda, yellow, 4d.: do. Early Dutch, yellow, early, 4d ; 
do. Flava, yellow tiumpet, 4d.; do. gigantea, yellow, 4*1.; do. Halleana, white, 4d.; do 
punioea, suarlet trumpet, 4d.; da reticulata aurea, netted foliage, 4d. to Is ; do. sem- 
perUorens, 4d.; do. sempervirenB, scarlet and yellow, 4d.; do. Serotina, late red. 4d. 
Hop Plants, rapid dimbers, 4d.. doz.. 38. Jasmines, yellow, 6d., doz., 58.; do. white, 
6d., doz., 5s.: Pyrus Japonicus, .Tapaneso QtUnce, rcU. 6d.; do., white, 8(1. Vinca varie- 
ga’a, major or minor, each, 4d., doz., Ss. Wistaria sinensis, lilaa lovely. 61. to Is. 
Ivies, stiong, open-ground plants, algieriensis, 6d., doz., 4s. 6d.; Irish, 4d., do/., 2 b. 9d.; 
ma(mlata major, 6d.. doz, 4a. 6d.; Riegnoriana, 6d., doz., 48. 6d. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS, Etc - 

Orders value 58. carriage paid. Arbutus Unedo, Btrawtony Tree, 6d.; Azara 
microphylla, bears orange berries, 6d. ; Calycanthus floridus, Allspice Tree, 6d.; 
Bertoris Darwinii, dulcis, and stenophylla, each 6d, per dos. 4s. 6d.; Oaryoptoris 
mastacanthus. Blue Bpirioa, a grand new variety, 6d.; CytUus albus. White Broom, 4d.; 
do. B(X>pariuin, Yellow Broom, 4d.; do. Andreana. Now Bronze Br(X)m, 8(1, per 
doz. 6s.; Deutzia crenata fl.-pl., double white, very free, 6d., doz 4s. 6d.; Dcutzia 
Lemoinei, new, forms complete mass of pure white flowers. Elders, golden-leaved, 
silver or golden variegated, fine for town gardens, each 4d. to 6d.; Gynerium argen- 
tium, Pampas Grass, 6d.; Hydrangea jarxmii^. blue, 4d. to Iz; do. varieg^ta, 
white, fid.; do. Otaksa. flesh; 6d ; do. ^os. Hogg, pure white, 6(1 ; Hydrang a 
paoiculaU grandiflora, white, 6d., 9d.. and Iz 6d.; Hypericum Moserianum, golden 
flowsrs 3 inches acroes, fid.; do. (»lyc1num. Rose of Sharon, yellow, 4(1.; Ke'ria 
japonic^, urange-yollotv, fid.; do. fl.-pl., double, orange-yellow. Gd.; Laverd* r, 
highly fragrant, 4d.,3s doz.; leyceeteria formosa, bears purple torries. 6d.; Ldai, 
while or purple, each 44.. doz. 3.1.; Tulip Tree, flowers orange and yellow. 9d.; PhiU- 
dolphus corooariuz Mot-k Orange, white, scented, 4d. to 6d.; Pmnus Plssardii, Purple- 
leaved Plum, Is.; Rhus Cotinus, Smoke Plant, pttle purple, 4d.; Ribes, Flow»ri"g 
Currants, red, white, and yellow, 6d , doz. 48. 6d.; Rosemary, puiqile, fragrant, 4d , 
doz , 3z ; Maidenhair Tree, Gd.; Spiraea Antony Waterer. grand new crimson 8pir.ea, 
do. Bumalda ink, very flno, 4a, doz. Ss.; do. Callosa alba, white, 4d. ; do. 
Douglasii, roee, li., doz 3 b. ; do. oDiilifoIia aurea, golden-leaved, 4d., doz. 38.; Sweet 
Briers, highly fragrant foliage, 4(L, doz. Ss. fid.; Guelder Rose, Snowball Tree, 4d ; 
Wcigela Candida, white, do. rosea, rose, each 6d. 

NEW EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY, ST. JOSEPH, 10,000- 

Grand new variety, giving three crops annually, fruited with us to Ist of October. 
Special low price. Strong, well-rooted runners. Is. 9(L per doz.; Ids. fid. per 100, (»r. paid. 
“ GRANGEMOUTH, Nov. 7, '99. -The Strawberry plants arc far superior to some f(rr 
which a hi^er price was paid to another firm." 

“CHELTENHAM.—Very many thanks for baker's dozen of St. Joseph Strawberry; and 
uoh plants too, the l>e8t I have ever ha(L" 

Pill PQ SPECIAL OFFER TO CLEAR. 

L Kr Bulbs value Us. and upwards car. paid. 

Hyacinths, 12 in 12 named vars., 3s. Polyanthus Narcissus, very extra, D. per do/.. 
Naioisvus Van Sion, giant bullis, 9d. doz; 5e. 100; do., ordinary size, 49. 100: 
do. biflonis, extra. 2s. fid. per 100; ordinary, 2b. 103; Poeti^us, Is. 4d. 100; Poeticus 
oniatus, extra. 3s. 100; ordinary, 29. fid.; Poeticus fl -pi., 2 b. 100; Horsfleldli, Is. 9d. doz ; 
Princepsmaxirnus, 81 do/..; IncomparablUs Stella. 28. 3d. per 109; Achilles, Is. doz.; 
6s. fid. 100; Incomparabills Leedsi, Is. doz.: Orange Phumix, Is. do/..; rynosura fid. doz.; 
2s fid. 103; Sir Watkin, 2s. doz.; Ard Rigb, Js doz.: Golden Spiu, 2z fid. do/. ; 
Hy. Irving. 28. fid. doz.; Maximus, 2s. doz : Kugilobus, Iz do/..; Barri Golden Mary, 
Is. do/.; John Bain, Iz doz; Duchess of Brabant. 7d. do/..: Wm. Wilks. Is. do/.. 
Ixias. very choicest mixed, Is. 4d. par 100. OxaliS flnest mixed, Iz fid. per 10)1. 
Anthcrioum lidastrum major (St. Bruao s lily), lovely «hite flowers, 4d. 
each; 3s. do/.. Moutbrctia crooosmiaeflora. ditto PottSiU each 91 do/. ; 
3z fid. par 100. 

The following are packed free for cash with order, carriage forward. They are exception¬ 
ally floe p'ants, and worth double the pri(x;— 

/K7AI FA lUniP A .Grand plants 12 to IG inches across, full of flower budz all the 

HaHLCH inUIUH best varieties, Is. fid. each. Deutsche Perle, finosl double 
whit?, 2z each ; 2 ;b. doz. 

CAMEL LI AS —Plona and other choiijest varieties, 2 b. fid. each. 

“EAST FINCHLEY, 0<;L 19. '99.—Goods to band safely and satisfactory. Will send 


AZALEA INDIGA- 


-Alba Plona and other choiijest varieties, 28. fid. each. 


macuiata major, w., aoz, 4z oa.; Kaegnoriana, ea., uoz., 4z bd. i yo„ ^ niy orders In future." 

^ For names of Roses, Shrubs, Climbers, etc., see advert, in Nov. 4th issue of this paper. 

CATALOGUES (free) include also Special Offer of the finest Hardy Perennials for present planting. 

NOTE.-IX) NOT OMIT TO STATE NEAREST RAILWAY STATION, as many of our goods are too large for Parcel Post. 

C<ir)'i(uje Pa\d oh stated, ivhcn orders are acrompanied hy remittance. 


THE HORTICULTURAL COMPANY, Wholesale Bulb Importers & Growers, 
and Hardy Plant SpecialUts, LEVENSHULME, near MANCHESTER. 


BANKERS :-Lanca8hiro and Yorkshire Bank. Manchester. 


NURSERIES: Chcadlo-Hulmo, Cheshire. 


PHII IP l-E CORNU’S AfRRfW fruit trees, 
rniLir renowned ucnoci rose trees,& 

CARNATIONS are properly packed free of cost, and promptly delivered, oarrlaxe paid. 
CORDONS A SPECIALITY. ROSES WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 

^fore ordtTing, evei^ reader of this p^er sh^ld writo for my Illustrated CaUIogue, which contains carehiUy prepared 
self^tioM and descnptlons of the toit yarieticz with elaborate explanations and lllnstrations of the most interestiniTand 
profitable methods of growing them. My Carnation and Herbaceous Lists are ready 

_THE NURSERIES. JERSEY. 




A 

Speciality. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 

SILVER MEDAL 

H OBSE-SHOE p OILEB 

(KINNKLL’S PATENT), 

Bsonos or Boiuia, SHownie Aotiom or nor Blast. 


A magnificent Stock of all kindz A fine opportunity to 
obtain choice Ferns at very little expense. 

SPECIAL AUTUMN LIST j 

of several biuidred varieties of Stove. Greenhouse, and Hardy I 
Fernz at exceptionally low prices, free on application. Also 
Czuslogue of 1,400 varfetioa, with descriptions. ' 

* Fema and Fern Culture.''— The best book on , 
this subj(x:t, 50 illustrations, cloth. Is. 3d., post free. 
IllustratedOatalogue(No. 24), 170illustrations, 2z, post free. ; 

W. & J. BIRKEHHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

Fern Nurseries, Sale, near Manchester. | 

RO^a ROSK.' 

CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 

12 acres of Roses. 100,000 grand plants to select from. 40 | 
choice Dwarf Perpetuals for 21s. 20 choice Standards and 
Half-Standards for 23z Purobaser's selection, 50 Dwarf, un¬ 
named, ISs. fid. The following are my selection: 12 choice 
Teas and Noisettes, 9z; 12 choice Climbing, 7s.; 12 best 
Ujtbrid Pemetualp, dwarfz 66 fid.: 0 Gloire de Dijons, 4s. fid.: 

6 beautiful Fa<ry Roses, 4z fkL ; 6 choice Moss Roses, Ss. fid.; 

6 old-fashioned Rosez 3s. fid.; 6 crimson Monthly Roses, 
3e. fid.: 6 pink Monthly Roses, 28. 6(L ; 6 quick-growing 
ClimblDg Roses, Sz fid.; 12 Sweet Briers. SL Ail for cash 
with order. Thousands of Testimonials, eclogues free. 

JAMES WALTERSf Rom Grower, EXETER, 
f TtYELY spring flowers.— 100 JSpaDish 

A-l Iris, flnest mixed varieties, and 100 Gladiolus The Bride, I 
Dure white, post free for 2 b. 9d. Now is the time for plant- ' 
Ing — WAIAHAW k BON, Scarborough. 
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Google 


RAINS’ RoyalHyacinths 

RAINS’ Royal Hyacinths 
RAINS’ Royal Hyacinths i 
j RAINS’ Noted Bulbs 
I Take FIRST PRIZES «AoiPn. 

RAINS’ Notea Bulbs 

Are known all over the Kingdom for 

ECONOMY and EXCELLENCE. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS, gruaranteed Ist size, 9/6 per KXl. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 

Wb supply one quality only, TUE BEST. 

MICHAEL RATnS & GO. 

I BULB GROWERS A SEED MERCHANTS, 

34, Mansell St., Aldgate, London, E.C. 

Ehtablihued 1856. 

CRTm^N rambler (Turner’s). 

Grand Plants of thlfl magniticent Ron*. 4 to 6 Ftrong 
shoo^. 4 to G ft. long. Is. fid each; 3 for 48.; 6 for 7s. 6d.; 12 
sraallenbut good. 3 for Ss.; 6 for 5b. fid.; 12 for 
Gloire do Dijon, extra strong. Is. 3(1. each; 3 for 
3z 6d.; 1^ f()r 10 b . M. Cholco Toa Roses, tost named 
var , 3 for Ss.; 6 for Ss. Gd.; 12 for lOs Choice H.P. 
Roses, grand planU, 6 for Ss. fid.; fie. fid. doz. All true lo 
name a»id car. paid for ca»h. 

THflQ RinP Nurseryman CAVERSHAM, 

I nuo. nluU| and Florist, READING. 


Patents 10 398. k 
& 10,674. r 


IWASDED g FIBST PRIZES 


(TWO IN 1898). 

May be fixed In end of Greenhouse 

WITHOUT DANGER OF FOUL 
Fixing flush to the brick or woodwork, a separate oovering Is 
not necessary, thus obviating an unsightly structure. 

UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCY & ECONOMY. 

Ouorantood to Bum 12 Hours without 
Attention, from praotlool Test. 

SEND FOB LIST WITH FULL INFORMA¬ 
TION, POST FREE. 

LIBERA L DISCOUNT FOB CASH. 

Offices, Warehouses* and Works: 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON, S.E. 

G AMPELOP8IS VEITCHI (warranted true), 

U self-clinging, 3-year-old plantz 2s.; 12 for Ss. Gd., free. - 
E. BATEMAN, Worlc, Weston-super-mare 

Original finm 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FRUIT TREES 

A SPECIALITY . 

Planting Season. 

O S. MARSHALL, Limited, offar a large 
stock of strong, healthy, and well-root^ 
fruiting trees of the best varieties at special 
CASH PRICES, as under, CARRIAGE PAID. 


APPLES - 
PEARS - 
PLUMS - 
CHERRIES 


Extra Fruiting Trees, Ma, 6d. to 
3?. each. 

Espaliers and Fan-trained Trees, 
2i. to 3i. each. 

Pyramids, Bush, Standards, and 
Cordons, 189. dozen. 


Trained Trees, 
" 1 5j. each. 

•si 


from 3s. 6d. to 


PEACHES 
APRICOTS 
HECTARIHES 

GOOSCBERRIESi strong market sorts, .3s. 6d. 

’ dozen ; 258. 100. 

CURRAHTS, 3j. dozen ; 25i. UK). 

RASPBERRIES, la ed. do>ieD ■, lo^. loo. 
STRAWBERRIES, Is. per dozen ; 28. 6d. 100. 

The high quality of our fruit-trees is now well 
known and appreciated all over the kingdom. 
We have received large numbers of Testi- 
rooni ils and, what we value still more, recom¬ 
mendations from both old and new customers. 
A trial order is solicited. 

TERMS.—Cash with order. CARRIAGE 
PAID to any station in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and to any Irish port. 

Our selection of rarietles; but we are williug to m3et our 
customer s' wishes as far as the rarieties asked for are in 
itock. Customers who leave selection to us may rely upon 
reoeiv.ng a good selection of all the best sortr. 


Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham, 

Beers to thank the very larsre number of 
lYiends In all parts of the United Kinsdotn 
for their kind snppoxt and recommendation 
this season, and to Inform them that his 
stocks of Roman Hyaointluu Freesias. l«S]ium 
oandidnm, Chionodoza* Narolssns, Croons, 
& 0 ., are now nearly all sold, or what Is left is 
hardly ffood onouerh to send out: nor can he 
recommend anyone to buy Bulbs this late in 
the season and expect satisfactory results, 

ESPECIALLY NARCISSUS AND CROCUSES, 

which should be planted not later than 
October to do their best. 


We are large growers, and the plants will be 
found exceptionally robust and well rooted. 

PRICES (our selection). 

DWARF H P., 63 dozen ; 40 j. 100. 

Do. TEAS, 12j. dozen ; SOi. 100. 
CLIMBERS, very strong, 159. doz=*n; 1203. 100. 
STANDARDS, 183. dozen ; 1203. 100. 

Fidl Descriptive Catalogues FREEonapplication. 

S. S. MARSHALL, Limited, 

Barnham Nursery, 


PLANTS IN SMALL LOTS. 

17th BEanON.—Vi'giDiftn Creeper, Urge leaf; ditto, eelf- 
cl ngiug; Olematie, while, eoented; ditto, email purple; ditto, 
Vitalba (TraveUer'e Joy); Irish Ivy; Jaemlnum, vellow; 
Variegated UoDereuckla; Kerria, orange; PhiladeUhua 
(Mock Orange); viburnum Opulua (Oueider Roee); White 
Lilac; Wbite "Snowberry” shrub; Deutzia crenata, double 
pink; Forsythia, golden-yellow; 5, any selection, Is. 3d., free; 
12. 28. 61. List Soees, Perennials, Ac., free. 

P OSES.—6 Climbing, 28. 6d.,free: W. Richard- 

-D) son. WUliams' Evergreen Crimson Ramb.er, Felicity- 
Perpetuel, Red Oloire. 

DWARF ROSES—La France: Oapt Christy: Oen. JaC' 
queminot; E. Furst, crimson: White Moes; U. Brunoer, 
cerise; Miniature, white; Old Bluih; Old (himson; 
Cramoisl-Buperieur, crimson: B. de Lyon, sulphur; U. 
Lefebvre. soarlet. 81. each; 4, any selection, 28. 4d., fiee; 
9, 4i. 6d.; 12. 5s. 8d. 

TTARDY PERENNIALS. — Gaillardia; 

•LL French Marguerites; larro white Marguerites; Coreop¬ 
sis, yellow; Anohusa, blue; Hieracium, orange; blue Del¬ 
phiniums; dwarf Iceland Poppies: Marguerite Carnations; 
Eiigeron, light purple Marguerite: Soarlet Geums; blue 
Linum : Penutemon barbatus, coral-red; scarlet Lychnis; 
ditto, dwarf, various colours, a real gem; Aster alplnus; 6, 
any selection. Is., free; 12, la 6d.; 36, 4f. Plumbs(XO Lar- 
pentH), lovely blue hardy perennial, 6d.; 3.1a, free. 

B»- C. BUCK , Re^ory. NORWICH. 
“OHl WHAT A SURPRISE 111” 

“PUCHSLAS AS LARGE AS A TEACUP.” 

J* Blooms 10^ inches In diameter and 7 inches long. 
See notice under "Floral Wonders," in AmaXi.ur Gardminff, 
June 3rd. Nice plants, blue, white, and yellow, the 3 for 2s. 
(The latter is not so large.) 

THE CARTWHEEL FLOWER MI 

TJERACLEUM GIGANTEUM.—Wbite 

■LT flowers, 3 to 4 ftet across, g'and foliage, 12 fwt 
PUnt in the open now tor next aummer. oti ong bulbs, 
each: 2 for 2 b. 6d.; 6 for 5e. All free. 


. high. 
Is.Bd. 


I. GOODY, F.R.H.Sr,-»ElGHASP, OIME, SUFFOLK. 

Digitizertby LjOOQIC 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 



CLEARANCE OFFER. 

A very liberal assortment of Bulbs for IOh., 208., or 40s., or 
any price to £5, to clear. 


HIS UNIQUE SEED LIST 

Will be posted to all his Bulb friends 
Tuesday, January 2nd. 1900. 

All prices will agsin be carefully revised and some now 
featuies added. 


SPECIALITIES FOR 1900. 

SWEET PEAS IN COLLECTIONS. 

Be?t value ever offered. Will a rain be worth everybody's 
attention, as no flowers give so much bloom at eo lit le cost 
and attention. 

Nearly 10,000 Collections were sold in the 
sprlnn of 1899. and. apart from a failure hero 
and thero. owlns to the drousrht. grave uni¬ 
versal satisfaction. 

The best CUCUMBERS, 6d. per packet of 10 
seeds. The best TOMATOES. 3d. per packet 
of about 200 seeds. 


PLANT BUYERS 

Requiring the best Plante In the best condition 
fOT STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
are reepeotfully asked to write for my 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Winter-flowering and Decorative Plante. 
Palms a speciality. Bouvardias, Tree Carna¬ 
tions, Ac. All the beet and most popular varie¬ 
ties. Also many species and varieties not 
commonly met with, at most moderate prioes. 

Special iemu to parties fiUing new houses, 
TOUB ADDRISS FOB OATALOOUl WILL OBLIGl 

A. J. A. BRUCE, 

The Nunerles. 

CHBHITBH-CUM-HMDY. MMCHESTBi, 


DWARF ROSES 

VERY FINE, STRONG PLANTS, 


12 Choice named H.P. Roses 


12 


6/- doz. 
6 /- 


6 /- 

6 /- 

0 /- 

6 /- 

6 /- 


Tea Roses 
H.T. & H.U. Roses 
Garden Rosea 
Climbing Rosea ... 

Single Rost s 
of all seolions 
Awarded First Prize for 36 varieties at the 
National Rose Society’s Provincial Show (8 
competitors). The 36 fac-simile varieties, pack¬ 
age and 0 . paid, for £1. Catalogue free. 

A. A. WALTERS, BATH. 


■REST QUALITY BULBS AT FAIR PRICES. 

U —Hyacinths, 12 named varieties, 48.6d., 5s 6d., and 68.6d. 
Beddin i Hyacinths, mixed, 28.6d. and 28.9d. per do/.; nam^ 
vars , from 3e. 9d. Tulips and Narci-si In great variety. Try 
my Colloo ions. A. for forcing: A i, 600 bulb» for 3 g8.; A li, 
300 bulbs fur 25 b. : A iii. 200 bulbs for 128. 6d. B. fur spring 

t srdening: B i, 2,500 bulbs for 3 gs.; B il. 1,250 bulbs for i5a.; 

t lit. 815 bulbi for 12s. Bd. O, for cottage gardens: 316 bulbs 
for6e. All carriage paid. Roman Hyacinths l^M. per ^ 
Boxes of Out Flowers from 2s. 6d. to 21s.—W. OOODLIFFB, 
M.A, Cambridge Nurveries, Worthing. 




BARR’S 

'DAFFODILS 

T^e ^osf joyely 
of all F'ouJeps. 


SPECIAL MIXTURES 

OF 

DAFFODILS 

For naturalising: in Woodlands, Shrub¬ 
beries, Orchards, on Grassy Slopes, in 
large Flower Borders, or for cutting. 

BARR’S CHOICE MIXTURE Uf many sorU, ir 
cluOiirg large and small Trumpets, Pcorlesi or Chslin'- 
ciipped, and Poet’s Narcissi. Per 1 n'Hi. .Yx,; n^r ton, u 


BARR’S FINE MIXTURE, a good mixture of lsr;c 
and small Trumpet), Peerless, and Poet's Nsreiasi. 
Per 1.000, 25e.; per 100. 3g. 

BARR’S CATALOGUE OF DAFFODILS iiillus 
trated wi^h original photo/raphs taken at the Long Ditto.i 
Nurseries, and contains a Descriptive List of all the fine^t 
Daffodils in cultivation, including the latest norclties fu: 
1899. Free on application. 

BARR’S CATALOGUE OF THE BEST HYA¬ 
CINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, SNOW¬ 
DROPS, and other ttpriag-flo Bering Bulbs for in or oul- 
doors. Free on application. 

Bulbs sent Carriage Free on receipt of remittaiia. 


BARR & SONS, 

12 & 13, KINC STREET, COVEN r CMDEK, 

X. O Sr 30 O BO*. 

Nurseries-DITTON HILL, SURBITON, SURREY. 


“LA FRANCE” VIOLET. - The 

largest flowered, sweetest scenU «l, and Vi st coloured in cu.ii- 
vauon, ls.6d. each, per po8t.-OARA.WAY k CO.. Dunluaui 
Down, Clifton, Brittul. 

PALMS. - Small plants ia single pots. 

Kenti* Belmoreana and Fosteriana, the 2 best Pslmj frr 
house decoration or coneervatory, 6s. per dozen. 

CARNATIONS & PINKS in great 

variety, well-rooted and best named kinds, 68. per dozen. 

DWARF ROSES f-'cm the open ground, 

all best named kinds, our selection, Gs. per dozen; 40#. per 
100; 1 dozen, free by poit, 6). 6d. 

TEA ROSES in pot8, 158. per dozen; 

extra strong plants, ia 7 and 8-iuch pots, 36 b. and 428. perdoi. 

APPLE TREES. — Standards bn 

orchard, best dessert and kitchen varieties. JUi lOs. per IOC. 
Bush and Pyitunid trees, 9i to SOs. per aozeo. 

DWARF AND ESPALItR-TRAIMEB AppK 

Cherry, Pear, and Plum-tiees, 3s. 6<L each. Apricot, niois- 
rine, and Peach-trees, Ss. eaoh. 

CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY TREE8.-i;^»t 

named sorts and beat plants, 48. per dozen; 258 per 100. 

LILAC MARIE LE CRAY, the finest white, 2i. ea. 

LILAC DOUBLE “LEMOINE" and other varie¬ 

ties m uud, 3s. each. 

AZALEA MOLLIS~the eaaiest and best forcing 

plant for early tloweiitig. Is. 6d eash. 

THE BEST HEDGE for town or seaside—Ligufi* 

trum ovAlifolium, 88 . tO 208. per 100. 

15 per cent, discount for cash with order off aU ordf r» 
over 30 b. in value. 

CARAWAY & CO., 

DURDHAM DOWH, C LIFTON, BRISTOL 


One of the fineet 8took8 of 

HARDY PERENNIALS IN THE KINGDOM. 

Hollykooke. finest named kinds, double, to name, 8^“ 
value, is for a'^5 for 10/-; 50 for 18/- ; worth double: »n 
different varieties If required. 

The Giant Japanese Lantern (Physalis Fran- 

ChettiW immense scarlet balloons, s/3 doz.; strong root 8.e,- -. 

Perennial Asters, in lOO tuperb ’"ietles. not Wrg 
ever offered; guaranteed true to name; 13 for in . ^ 

for 15/-; in as many varieties as required. Hundreds oi 

Testimonials as to quality. . . « ,_ 

Galllardias, 12 grand plant) for 8/a Rtidbwkia ladn:»t» 
'• Golden ulow. grandest of vU quite double, 12 for 4 -. 

50 Extra flue Hardy Perennials, aU different to 
name, splendid value, for zU.-; lU) for HI-. 

Evkrytuing Carriage Paid. Cataxogue Free 

WAITER 

C LEMATIIS, &c., 9 var., 3s. ; 5 var., Ij. 6». ; 

3 var., Is., all colours. Rotes, 6 var., 28.; 7 climbing »sr 
2 b. ; 3 var.. Is. Carnations, varied, ^Is,; yel. groqp dA ^ i •• 
extra strong, free. List.—BROUNT, Crowboro, Sussex. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW .QARDENINa 

FERNS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 

To all who may desire to cultivate some Feros 
in the windows of their dwelling-hoosee I would 
most strongly emphasise the fact that without 
a careful selection of kinds that are suitable for 
the work in question success cannot be hoped 
for; however, when this matter is carefnlly 
heeded the results should be eminently satis¬ 
factory to both the owner and on-looker, seeing 
that if there be one plant which more thsui 
another would seem to nud a pleasant home in 
the subdued light and quiet atmosphere of an 
average aputment, it is a Fern. Many a 
window which, by reason of its unfavourable 
aspect, will not allow of the healthy develop¬ 
ment of flowering plants, would form a happy 
spot for the growth of some of the members of 
this delightful family. It seems to me that 
sometimes window gardeners try to do too much 
(with the means at command) in the matter of 
jPem culture. They (the window gardeners) 
nearly always try tWr hand on the Maiden¬ 
hair Fern (Adiantum onneatum), which, for a 
novice, is about the worst oool-honse Fern to 
manage. Being so largely grown on account of 
its pleasing habit, and the exceptional value of 
its fronds in a cut state for bouquets and other 
similar purposes, it has become more widely 
known than any other Fern. It may, I think, 
be rafely stated that very many amateurs have 
experienced muchduappoiotmeDtintheoulbureof 
the Maiden-hair Fern, and 1 will, therefore, here 
first enumerate a few kinds of Ferns which are 
of a much more enduring character. One of the 
very best of all window Ferns 1 hold to be the 
Asi’1.ekium BULBiFBBUM.— It is remarkably 
hardy and enduring, and will thrive in situations 
where many plants besides Ferns would fail. 
Dating the winter it only demands shelter from 
frost; indeed, no harm comes to it from being 
slightly frozen, and it is, therefore, good for 
cool rooms, wherein fire-heat is only occasionally 
used in the winter. This beautiful Fern has 
rather pale green, much-divided fronds, which 
together form a tolerably compact but graceful 
plant when well developed. This Asplenium 
would please many window gardeners, owing to 
the peculiar manner in which young plants form 
on the old fronds. A portion of a frond taken 
off and pegged down on light soil is an easy and 
safe method of propagation, and the little 
bulbils soon throw out roots, and can then be 
put separately into small pots. Another species 
—namely, Asplenium flaccidum—is the couuter- 
part of this, with the exception that the fronds 
are larger and pendnloos. It is a capital Fern 
for a basket, and the best of all for window 
oulture. These two Ferns can be maintained 
in a healthy condition for several years without 
change of soil, as, being ooarse-rooted, they will 
take a lot of water and some liquid-manure 
when growing. A capital Fern for the 
window is 

Pteris arodta, one of the freest growing of 
the family; it is a kind that anyone may 
Buooeed with, and will do in a cool on con¬ 
stantly heated room. ^ 


ing kind, and shows to the best advantage in a 
larue bay-window. A complete contrast to it 
is Niphobolus Lingua, which has deep green 
fronds, each one being several inches in length, 
and of a leathery substance. It is a good Fern 
for a warm room, as it withstands a dry atmo¬ 
sphere well, and being of a creeping habit it 
has a very pleasant appearance in a buket. A 
neat-habited Fern which does well under 
window oultnre is the 

Japan Uolt.y Fern (Platyloma rotundi- 
folia), and, like its congener Pellaea fsloata, it 
has deep green lustrous foliage—lustrous like 
that of the Holly ; the pine .ns like the leaves of 
that evergreen terminating in a sharp point. 
It is almost hardy, and is, therefore, g(^ for a 
cool room. This is by no means an expensive 
Fern to buy, as it is kept in quantity in most 
nurseries where this family of plants is grown 
in real earnest. 

The Elk’s-horn Fern (Platyoerium alci- 
come) is a very canons and distinct-locking 
kind not often seen, but, nevertheless, it does 
not deserve to be so neglected, as it will be 
found to thrive remarkably well in an ordinary 
living-room throughout the year. To all who 
want anything out of the common way in 
appearance I can Confidently recommend this 
floe Fern. The fronds are upright, and divided 
at the extremities so as to resemble somewhat 
the antlers of the stag, and from their base 
there emerges a curious ehield-like growth, 
which spreads over and clasps the soil. In 
potting this Fern, the crown of the plant should 
be brought up above the level of the pot, the 
compost used forming a mound. This (ihe 
compost) should consist of peat broken up into 
lumps each about the size of a Nut, with some 
small bits of charcoal or brick added, which 
porous material allows of the easy passage of 
the water through it. The fronds of this Fern 
are of a deep glossy hue, and when in a thriving 
oondition a good specimen of it presents a very 
ornamental appearance. 

An important matter in the culture of these 
Ferns is that of potting, and fortunately there 
is less absolute toouble or need for frctiuent 
repotting in the case of Ferns than of any other 
class of plants (except succulents) grown in the 
dwelling-house. Give a Fern so situated an 
abundance of water in the hot summer weather, 
and, although the roots may apparently have 
eaten np almost all the substance of the com- 
p(Mt in which they are placed, a fair growth 
will be made. If larger specimens are needed, 
more root space must, of conrse, be given ; but 
for room oultnre 4 .^-inch or6-inob pots are large 
enough, and in pots of that size the plants may 
remain for several years. The best compost for 
these Ferns (Maiden-hair included) is a mixture 
of equal paliM of peat and fibrous loam, with 
enongh sharp silver-sand to give it a white 
appearance when mixed together. Give good 
drain^e, and press the soil in around the roots 
fairly nrmly, but not too hard. Af ter potting, and 
until the compost becomes thoroughly permeated 
with roots, water moderately; but when in a 
root-bound oondition Ferns should never beoome 
quite dry. In the summer-time root-bound 
specimens may be stood with advantaM in pans. 
Do not, however, allow water to remain in them 


constantly, but fill them oooasionally in very 
hot weather. These remarks as to potting 
apply also to the Maiden-hair; but this Fern 
with age forms a dense mass of fronds, all 
springing from the underground root¬ 
stocks, which admits of its being dirided. 
The proper time to do this is in May, jubt 
when the young growths are pnshii g 
through the soil. Allow the soil to dry out, and 
then, after turning the Ferns out of the pots, 
knock away as much of the old soil as possible. 
Then with a sharp knife cut through the old 
root-stools and put each piece so obtained in a 
pot that will comfortably hold the roots. One 
great fault committed sometimes in the cultnie 
of this Fern is that of over-potting, this oansing 
the soil to beoome sour and the roots to decay. 
Nothing suffers more from 
Oyerpotting than Ferns. In the summer 
grow the Maiden-hair in a oool room; an east 
window is a good place, as it gets the morning 
snn but escapes the great heat of noon. Give 
plenty of air, but strictly avoid any outtirg 
currents of the same. In winter the Maicen- 
hair plants may come into a living room, as the 
fronds will there remain green until the spring. 
The critical time in the life of this Fern is when 
the old fronds die away and before others come 
to continue its active growth. Root-action the n 
becomes stagnant, and this interval of torpidity 
frequently proves fatal to the plant by causing, 
through an overwet condition of the soil, the de- 
struotion of those little months which terminate 
the delicate rootlets, and on which the active 
rowth of new foliage depends. Keep these in a 
ealbhy state, and ^ will go well another year. 
A condition of the soil bordering slightly on 
drvneas, until the young fronds are in full de¬ 
velopment, constitutes the preservative means. 
Only enough water should be given during that 
time to keep the roots from ehriveiling, if any 
doubt exists as to the necessity for repotting, 
let the plants remain untouched, as if giveu 
some very weak liquid-manure when growing 
they will be sure to develop satisfactorily. 1 
have known Maiden-hair Ferns to be in the same 
pots for years, and yet under good treatment 
continue to produce good fronds each season for 
a period of years. H. 


BoQvardla odorata alba. —This variety 
of Bonvardia is quite distinct from any of the 
numerous forms in oultivation, and it is in every 
way a very desirable kind. The habit is good 
and it flowers freely, added to which the flattened 
olnsters of blossoms as well as the individual 
flowers are large. The comp^atively short lube 
of this variety is greatly in its favour, for it is 
not so liable to break as the long-tubed section, 
of which R. Humboldti oorymbiflora is a well- 
known example. Another large flower vrith a 
short tube is the pure white variety Parity. 
Though bearing the name of B. odorata al^, 
the flowers are really not pure white, being 
slightly tinged with pink, and in the bud state 
this hne is still more pronounced. It is of con¬ 
tinental origin, and when sent out it was dt - 
scribed asa hybrid form of B. Humboldti oorym- 
biflora. At all events it is a charming variety, 
and should, where these plants are grown, be 
always included in the collection.—T. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Oonaervatory. —Where bright-coloured 
flowers are required, Habrothamnos elegaus and 
H. faacicalatus planted out and trained over an 
arch are useful, as they continue to flower all 
winter. Cytisua racemoaus planted out and 
trained over an arch is nearly always in flower 
when allowed to grow freely, but lx)th Cytisua 
and Habrothanmus are better for a good prun¬ 
ing in summer to induce new growth to break 
that will be full of buds and blossoms from the 
autumn onwards. Heliotropes, treated in the 
same way, are lovely in a light house where the 
night temperature does not fall below 55 degs. 
Tne Lily of the Valley season extends all the 
year now by retard!eg the crowns in a cool 
storage ; but the fresh Berlin crowns are at hand 
now, and after a little exposure to complete the 
resting, may be potted in relays fortnightly, so 
as to hive a stock always in bloom, as they are 
indi$ pen sable to the floral decorator. 8how 
reUrgoniums should now be in their flowering 
pots. Kirm potting is absolutely essential to a 
free-floweriog habit, and a light position must 
be found for them. The best course of treat* 
meat for these and simileur plants is to grow 
them on stages near the glass during winter, 
and move them to the conservatory when coming 
into blossom. Wo cannot all do as we wish in 
the^e matters, otherwise each class of plants 
thouUl be provided with a house to itself during 
growth, and then used in the conservatory when 
in ft >wer. This, of course, only refers to flower¬ 
ing plants, but foliage plants are now used largely 
for mixing with the flowering plants, especially 
Palms or Ferns. Among other effective foliage 
plants is the golden-leaved Japanese shrub 
Coprosma Baueriana. When trained as pyra¬ 
mids or standards of considerable size, these may 
be used very effectively among green-leaved or 
flowering plants. It takes time to make a nice 
specimen, but ibis easily kept in condition when 
formed. UerbEmeous Calceolarias should be 
placed in flowering pots. Nice little specimens 
may be grown in G-inch pots. They require 
cool treatment, and do best in a low house or 
pit on a ooal-aah bed. Somewhat similar treat 
meat i.s required for Cinerarias. Insects must 
be kept down by vaporising. Well grown pots 
of Marie L:>ui8e, Parma, and Princess of I 
Wales Violets are very sweet now, and may be 
mixed witli the light elegant Gi%sa Carex 
japonica variegata. 

Stove.— Steady fires, night temperature 
about Go degs , careful watering, which means 
when a plant requires water give enough to 
moisten all the roots, and then leave it till it is 
getting dry again. If near the hot-water-pipes 
the soil will dry rapidly, and an early look-over 
will be necessary. Then, as regards ventilation, 
no house is altogether air-tight, and there will 
be a certain amount of circulation without 
opening a ventilator, but on bright days an inch 
or two of ventilation along the ridge will be 
beneficial. There is usually a freshness about 
the flowers in the stove that is absent in the 
cooler structures. Begonias, Eranlhemums, 
Pentas oarnea and rosea, Poinsettias, Euphor¬ 
bias, Plumbago rosea, Justicias, etc , will give 
plenty of colour, combined with the different 
shades of foliage which are always effective. 
Cardenias should be coming on now, and 
Eucharis Lilies and Nerines can be had in 
flower if in stock and well grown. 

Unheated conBervatory.—This house 
can be made interesting with nearly hardy 
plants. Laurestinus are grown w'ell on the 
(lontineiit. We have a lot of recently-imported 
bushes very neatly grown and full of blossom 
buds. I >oubtle88 our growers could grow these 
things as well as the Continental people, but 
they do not. Neat bushes of Jasminum nudi- 
florum and the early-flowering Rhododendrons 
only require protection from the weather. The 
Tree-J’^onies are very showy early in the 
teason, and a glass roof will aflbrd them all the 
protection they need. Some of the hardy bulbs, 
eapecially Snowdrops, Iris reticulata, and Saxi- 
fraga granulaba plena, are always charming. 
There are plenty of foliage plants, including the 
hardy Fan I'alms and various ornamental 
Craeses from Japan, and if the pots are plunged 


in the borders very little care would be 
required. 

Ii&te vinery- —Always keep a little warmth 
in the pipe?, and ventilate moderately, except 
when wet or fogey. If the house has to be used as 
a plant-houae, the Grapes may be cut and bottled. 

If there is a room that can be given up to 
them they will keep better there than on the 
Vices, if water has to be used in the house. A i 
little fire in any case may be necessary to com-1 
plete the ripening of the wood, and as soon 
as the leaves are ready to fall the Vines 
may be pruned. Advantage can be taken of 
bad weather to thoroughly overhaul everything 
in the house, and, if necessary, top-dress or 
partly renew the border. To keep V'ines in 
good bearing condition something in this way 
should be done annually. 

Barly Peach-house.— All the preliminary 
work in this house necessary at this season 
should be done. Now that we have earlier 
varieties of Peaches and Nectarines the trees 
need not bo started 30 early or pushed so hard 
It would pay to plant a house with Cardinal 
and Early Rivers’ Nectarine?, or they might 
be grown in pots. Inside borders must be care¬ 
fully examined ; if permitted to get dry they 
are diflicult to moisten thoroughly. 

Window gardening. — Hyaciuths in 
glasses, as soon as the roots are well developed, 
may be taken from the dark room to a lighter 
position. Roman Hyacinths, if potted in August, 
will now be in flower without any forcing other 
than the warmth of the room. Tuberous 
Begonias should be dried off and stored away 
safe from frost. Adiantums getting shabby 
may be partially dried off and rested till the 
days begin to lengthen. 

Outdoor garden. —The leaves are now all 
down, and the final clear-up given, though, of 
course, there is no finality in gardening. Still, 
when the leaves are down some extra attempt is 
made to give the place a neat appearance. Dsad 
flower-stems should be removed, and the borders 
which contain bulbs should be mulched with 
good manure. Those who are much troubled 
by the appearance cf worm-casta on the lawn 
should give a soaking of lime-water, and when 
the worma come up collect them. This could 
not be done on a large scale, but worms are not 
BO troublesome on large lawns, where probably 
the machine is set higher, and where the turl 
is thick and the ground is firm from a frequent 
use of the roller ; the worms do not then give 
much trouble. Very bright just now are masses 
of (■hryeanthemuras. So far as mere ellect goes 
I have the feeling about Chrysanthemums as I 
have about Roses. I like masses of distinct 
colours, especially white, yellow, and crimson. 
Those who are thinking of planting ever 
greens should give some space to the Lawson 
Cypress, not only of the original type but the 
varieties which have been evolved from it. i 
Fraseri, Alumni, and Ihogoldtn form of Lawson ! 
Cypress are all suitable for prominent posit ions 
in the grounds. As edgings to b-^ds or to 
furnish email beds, white and red DAiaios are 
pleasant features in spring, and clumps of 
Lavender and Rosemary are pleasant when 
suitably placed. 

Fruit garden. —The pruning and training 
of wall-trees ehould be proceeded with as 
rapidly as possible. It is unpleasant work in 
bad weather, and in moat gardens there is 
enough of it to occupy the staff for several 
weeks. The cheapest training material I am 
acquainted with for l^ear and Apple-trees con¬ 
sists of small, pliable shoots of Golden \\ illow. 
1 have used these for many years, and find them 
cheap and serviceable for the large branches; 
the small branches and the end of the leaders 
may be secured with shreds and nails Where 
the walls are wired RalRa does very well, and 
lasts one season. Peach walls ought to be wired 
or trelliaed in some other way. It is the 
general custom to leave the pruning of Peaches 
and Nectarines till February. The only real 


character. Fruit-trees and bashes of all kinds 
should be planted now as fast as possible, and 
in windy districts secured against the wind. 
Raspberries should have ri^, well-worked 
land. 


Vegetable garden.— Some early kind of 
Pea may be sown in a warm position for the 
chance of obtaining an early dish or two. Chel¬ 
sea Gem and William 1. are suitable ; the former 
is a dwarf kind, and the latter will grow .S feet 
high. Draw a little more earth up to Leeks. 
Any late Broccoli not heeled in had better be 
laid down now. They are sa^y, and if severe 
frost comes they will suffer, veitch’a Sdlf-pro- 
tecting Autumn Broccoli are pretty hardy, but 
if sharp frost comes they will be safer if lifted 
with balls and planted in a pot in a trench on a 
dry bank, where they can have a little dry Fern 
scattered over them when the frost comes. 
Tase up enough Horseradish to last the winter 
and lay ib in on the north side of a wall, where 
it can easily be got at in bad weather. A stock 
of Mint-roots should be started in boxes to 
su^ly green Mint when required. A few roots 
of Tarragon should also be potted up and placed 
in gentle heat. Chervil is another herb that is 
in constant demand, and some should be held in 
reserve either in a frame or in pits where a little 
warmth can be given. Lettuces may be planted 
in frames where there is a little warmth; they 
do well in the frames after Asparagus. 

E. Hobday. 


Ill cold or northern dUtrit'tn (hr opi>rations referred 


to under (tard^-Ht^rk ’ mnu be, di 
^ .fortnight later Man - 

DlfMtitts. : : 


from ten days to a 
' hequtally good 


of getting the work done earlier. The Apricot 
is the first fruit-tree to open its blossoms ; then 
comes the Peach, followed by Plums, Pears, and 
others. In pruning Peaches ib is necessary to 
cub back to a wood bud. Well ripene<i young 
shoots generally produce enough of both kinds 
of buds. Very often the buds are produced in 
triplets, the wood bud occupying the centre, 
and it is always safe to out back to buds of this 


THB OOMINO WaBBra WOB& 

MxiracU from a Qardtn Diary. 
November £Cth. —Planted more Saakale in the 
Mushroom-houses. Made a new plantation of 
Raspberries, chiefly Superlative. Shook out 
and repotted a good collection of Zonal “Gera- 
niuraa.” Planted a group on a shelving bank 
of Pernettya hybrids. Pruned and trained 
Plums on east wall. Planted a lot of aurplai 
Narcissi and Tulips in open parts of a 
shrubbery. 

Nove/nher J/'lh .—Moved a lot of Lilium 
Harris! bo warm greenhoase. Pott^ African 
Tuberoaes. EJgea a long border with scarlet 
and white Daisies, and pla.nted a shady border 
with double Primroses, l-t’orget-me-nots, and 
Tufted Pansies. Planted a long arch with 
climbiog Roees - - CiimFon Rambler, Aglaia 
(yellow), Paul’s Carmine Pillar, and other fast- 
growing kinds. The ground has been well 
broken up and manured. 

Xoremher 2Sfk .—Planted a row of upright 
cordon Pears on Quince, including Williams 
Ron Chretien, Doyenne du Comice, Pitmaston 
Duchess, and Beurie Ranee. Cora mental 
putting in cuttings of Chrysantheraunis for 
exhibition flowers ; from this onwards every 
strong cutting will be taken till stock is craii* 
plete. U’hey will be struck in email pots 
singly. Mustard and Cress is now sown twice 
a week in shallow boxes. 

Noi'i iiiher ."ifk .—Lifted a lot of Veitebs 
Autumn Self-protecting Broccoli, and 
rather deep in trench, where they can M pro¬ 
tected when frost comes. Top dressed bttlo 
borders with old hot-bed manure, stirred swi 
among Violets in frames, and gave liqoid- 
manure wh ere dry. The frames are freelj' wo- 
tilated. Moved some of the late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums now coming into flower to conservatory. 
Turned the plants which are out of flower out 
of the pots, and filled the pots with Narciasui. 

Novemhn' 2>Hh —Vim&iled Peach-trees fipni 
walls ready for pruning. Potted off seedling 
Ferns from boxes. Moved a lot 
flowering Azaleas to forcing-house. Plunge 
Strawberries in pots in ashes in frames. 
Lights will be off except when wet or 
Made up another bed for Asparagus Trerchti 
and manured a plot of land for sowing 
gus in spring, and planted cuttings of beah* 
roots. Pruned Vines in second-house. 

-Closed early Peach-house for 


reason for this is the dilUculty in many gardens I Jbr, r /.^/.—Closed or 

forcing. Fires will not be lighted for a ti») 
two, and the syringe will only be used on ong 
days or when the atmosphere feels dry. ^ 
pot-Vines, chiefly Hamburghsanda few 
Seedlings, to low, span-roofed pit to start oj. 
ing. Finished pruning bush-fruits. 
shoots for cuttings, and laid them m tin 
have a wet. day, when they will be prepared 
planting. ^ 
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FRUIT. 

CORDON PEARS. 

Those who have wall space may with advan- 
t age grow cordon Pears. I do not say it is the 
most profitable method of ouitore, as opinions 
will differ on this point, but there can l>e no 
clonbt as to its usefulness to those who need 
variety and unusually good fruit. The two trees 



IVar Bnirr^ Balt«t P»tc m a cordon. Prom a photo* 
I'raph by Qeo. Champion. 


illustraled are only four years old, the trees 
being maidens planted three years ago. These 
were planted to fill up wall space between other 
trees, and they ^pve a goo(l return for space 
occupied, taking up little room and needing 
little attention. As will be seen, they have 
reached their limits, and will require lifting 
to the cordon Pear w aU o f greater l]|ight in 
another garden. Thepi?ting,.or tmnjMting 
will do[j;fc^j 3ft3tlnf>e%8iy!OltojiO j so 


fatal to fruit production in the case of cordon or 
closely cut trees. Some fifteen years ago quite 
fifty varieties of Pears were planted in twos and 
threes to test the quality of the fruit, and the 
result is that not a dozen kinds remain. There 
are many kindsnotsuitablefor cordon growth, and 
this will explain my object in planting, as shown 
in the illustration, as, by so doing, onecan see how 
they thrive. If suitable they are then trans¬ 
ferred to their permanent quarters, it being well 
to test cropping qualities before planting largely. 
On the other hand, a hard-and-fast line cannot 
be drawn, as some kinds will do well in some 
soils and not in others. At the same time, 
locality and aspect will be answerable for some 
kinds succeeding or the reverse ; but those who 
have the best aspect need not fear failure. 
With trees grown as cordons, they can be 
assisted in the way of manure. 1 have referred 
to locality, and in favoured counties I have 
seen excellent crops on east walls, but in this 
position the trees fail, although we get a fair 
crop on a west aspect, letter however on a south¬ 
west. That, however, cannot always be given 
with limited wall space, but trees can be grown 
between others, such as a single cordon between 
two Peach-trees, and the cordons occupy little 
room. The advantage of cordon Pear-trees is 
their rapid growth and early fruiting. If trees 
are planted IS inches apart, and lifted or root- 
pruned every three or four years, they will 
remain fruitful; it is the pinching or dwarfing 
that some kinds resent. 1 liave found it best 

to discard them, growing those that are reli¬ 
able. Some of the beet kinds succeed well 
grown thus, and I will note a few of the best in 
our soil. Unfortunately, 

Doyenne i>u Com ice does not make a fertile 
cordon, b^jng more prolific in pyramid form. 
It does not like the restriction necessary for 
cordon growth. One of our best is the 

Bei krb Baltkt Perk, one of the varieties 
illustrated, arid excellent for November supplies. 
It is a large, finely-coloured fruit, with melting 
fiesh of a rich flavour. It is not a strong grower, 
but one that makes a good percentage of fruit- 
spurs, and rarely fails to fruit. Beurro Baltet 
Pcre is not as well known as it might be, as it 
is much superior to some of our larger fruits. 
This variety must not be confounded with 
another called Beurit^ Baltet, a later variety, 
but lacking flavour. The other variety illus¬ 
trated—namely, 

Ditrondkau, is well known. It is not a first- 
rate fruit unless grown on a warm wall, but is 
handsome, and rarely fails. This is an advan¬ 
tage, and it does well as a cordon. Grown 
thus the fruits are of better quality than in 
other forms, and are very large and finely 
coloured. There is a demand for large fruits. 
In some seasons, such as last year and this, 
with much sunshine, wo have had no reason to 
complain of its quality on a south-west wall. 

Louise Bonne of Jersey is also one of our 
best trees, and rarely fails. The fruits from 
cordons on a south-west wall are well finished, 
being large, clear-skinned, and of fine quality, 
and a quantity is produced, as the tree rarely 
fails to crop freely. 

Marie Louise is also reliable and beautifully 
ooloured grown as described, an(i in our soil 

BkurrkDiki. is excellent; the fruit large, with 
a clear, bright skin, and one of the best, this 
variety being at home in our dry soil. 

CoNFRRKN<.’B, ono of the newer ]*ears, is most 
reliable. The tree crops well grown as a cor¬ 
don, and the fruit is of fair quality. 

Duchessk i>’Anoouij4mb is good, though less 
free than some kinds. 

Kmii.e d’Hey.st is excellent. 

Le Lk(TIRR promises well, and will bo an 
acquisition, being a late fruit. 

Pitmaston Duchesse does well grown thus, 
and doubtless this is a goo<l way to cultivate this 
large fruit, as it can be better supported and 
protected. 

President d’Onm any ills is a fair cordon tree, 
and the same may be written of Triomphe de 
Vienne. Both are noted for their fine fruits if 
well grown. 

Giaiu Mohceau does well, also Marguerite 
Maroolat, and the new 

Rivers* Princess crops freely. 

Bedrre Superfin makes a prolific cordon, 
and though not so free as some, it is so good 
that one is well satisfied with a fair crop. 

Nouvelle Fulvib, though of rough appear¬ 


ance, is a delicious late Pear and a good cropper, 
doing well as a cordon. There are others, but 
those mentioned are the best in a lifiht soil 
on the walls named. W., Middlesex. 


Zephyranthea Candida.— Just now in 
the rook garden, or, indeed, in any position 
where it can be accommodated, this is one of the 


'"I 



Pear Diirondi-aii as a cordon. From a |tho(of(raph I»j- 
Ueo. Champion. 


most charming of bulbous plants now in flower. 
The blossoms are exi^uisite in their cupped form 
and very pure, and when fully expanded in the 
warmer parts of the day it is a pretty tlower 
indeed. The commoner form, Z. Atamaseo, is 
also in flower, and makes ono of the prettiest 
possible displays r^irtbi^naUBmon to be found 
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8. maxitnum. 


their value for the deooration of 

dera. 8. Telepbiuro ia of erect habit, ww 

gro«B from 

or oblong leave< whion arepnrr^h ooioureu, 

CORNELL UNIVEFfSirr 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE 8T0NECR0PS. 

No clasa of hardy plants can, aa a whole, 
perhapp, bo cultivated with greater eaee or 
better repay any little attention bestowed on 
them than Stonecropa. Both Stonecrops and 


Setlum specUbile. 


anthers, are pretty. It grows from 4 inches to 
6 inches in height, its barren shoots generally 
creeping and rooting at the joints. The leaves 
are slightly glaucous, and often changing in 
autumn to red or broniie. It flowers in Julv 
and August, and will be found suitable for the 
positions recommended for S. acre. 

S. DASrPHYFXUM VAR. CiRANDULIFERDBl grOWS 
freely when fairly established on overhanging 
ledges and dry, warm shelves where there is 
just suflicientsoil for root*hold, or on dry, stony 
slopes on the rock garden it succeeds perfectly. 
It is one of the reputed tender species, but that 
may be owing to the difficulty that exists in 
getting it established, for, as has just been said, 
when once fairly started it gives little or no 
trouble, and seems to flourish beat during the 
warmest seasons. Under conditions similar to 
those just stated it forms close, neat carpets of 
pure white flowers; the plant altogether is not 
more than 2 inches high. 

8. Ewersi. —A neat-growing perennial species, 
very useful for mix^ borders, and, though 
it rarely attains half a foot in height, it forms 
nice spreading tufts suitable for front rows or 
for edgings. The stems are close and trailing ; 
the leaves intensely glaucous. The flowers, 
which are numerous, are of a purplish or vielet 
colour, and very pretty. 

S. KAMTSfMfATK’DM.—This species ia nearly 
allied to the ordinary' 8. hybridum of gardens, 
but is taller. It seems to be a combination of 
8. stoloniferum aud 8. Ai/.oon, possessing the 
habit of the former and the flowers of the latter. 
It is a useful rock plant, thriving alike well in 
shade or sunshine. It grows about 9 inches 
high ; its leaves are dai k green in colour, and 
regularly toothed. The flowers, which are 
borne in umbels, are about 1 inch in diameter 
and numerous. They are yellow an^ produced 
late in autumn. It ia a native of Kamtschatka 
and Japan. 

8. Lvdium. —This charming little species 


pagated by cuttinn taken off in the latter end 
of summer, and placed in a little heat; they 
root freely, making sturdy plants, which m^ 
be winters without harm in a cold-frame. It 
flowers in July and August, and ia a native of 
Siberia. 

8. SiEBOLDi (Siebold’sStonecrop).—Although 
fairly hardy as a rule in sheltered positions out- 
of-doors, this is essentially a greenhouse species. 


Houseleeks are familiar window plants, and 
patches of the latter may often be found nest¬ 
ling on the roofs of country cottages. As regards 
Sidumi, 8. acre, album, rupesire, and man} 
other kinds grow freely almost anywhere, atiJ 
crumbliog walls and loose rubble are tht; 
favourite resorts of others. The tall-growing 
kinds, such as 8. spectabile and maximum, fill 
important gapi in mixed borders, where their 
tinted haves of many hues may often be effec¬ 
tively distributed. Kinds belonging to this 
group require a strong rich soil. All the decid¬ 
uous 8tonecropa are readily increased by 
division of the roots, an operation which may be 
effccled aa soon aa the stems die down in 
autumn. The evergreen class are increased by 
cuttings, which root readily if taken off about 
tho end of 'luly, and form sturdy plants 
before winter sets in. The rarer species may 
be raised from seed. 

8. A< RK (Common Sbonecrop).—A native 
species and very common, but too useful to 
pass unnoticed. For covering wall tops, barren 
sandy banks, and as an edging plant this 8edum 
ia invaluable. In short, it thrives admirably in 
the bleakest spots. It may be propagated to 
any extent by simply parting or dividing it. 
Aureum is quite golden in colour. 

8. ALBr.M (White Stonecrop).—This is not so 


Common Stonecrop (S. acre) 

plentif.il as 8. acre, being only occasionally met 
with io chinks of rocks or on old walls. Its 
lone cyme-like paorc^ of pure wh^ or slightly 

red 


S. Ifaximowiczl. 

ii a goo<l carpet and edging plant. It grows on 
old walls, even if wholly shaded, and thus 
situated its leaves assume a rich deep green col¬ 
our, different from the brownish-red colour 
which they attain when growing on dry, stony 
grounds. It may be propagated much in the 
same way as 8. acre—».c., divided into small 
pieces and planted in spring, when they attain 
eood-i-ized tufts before autumn. It grows from 
2 inches to 5 inches high. Its flowers are small, 
pink, and very pretty. 

8. i*iTiA?nKr.uTM.—This has handsome rosy- 
lilac-flowers, and these, coupled with its neat 
trailing habit, make it an attractive plant for 
rockwork. Its flowers are produced in umbel¬ 
late heads, curved like claws. It is a native of 
Virginia and Georgia, and flowers in July. In 

f ;ardens it is often confounded with sexan^- 
are, but the latter is easily recognised by its 
yellow flowers. 

8. POPULi folium. —This is one of the few 
species of Sedums that are shrubby, and one 
well adapted for rockwork. It may also be 
grown in pots for the greenhouse, for, although 
perfectly hardy, its sweet Hawthom-scentM, 
whitish flowers are both agreeable and desir¬ 
able indoors. This species may be easily pro- 


S. kamtschaticuni. 


Under glass it can be utilised in a much better 
way than in the open border. It makes a good 
basket plant, a purpose for which its ^acefully 
drooping stems well adapt it. It is a fast 

? [rower, and a good basketful cf it may be bad 
rom autumn-struck cuttings, which strike root 
freely. The stems, which grow about 1 foot in 
length, are slender and curving or drooping; 
the leaves, which are glaucous and pretty, are 
borne in whorls of threes. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced in compound heads, terminating the 
stems; they are bright rosy-purple. It is a 
native of Japan, flowering in August. There is 
also a variegated form of this species, the 
branches of which, like those of the type, quite 
hide the pots, and both are very effective when 
placed along the edges of front stages. 

8. Trifidum.— A Himalayan species found 
praoticallv on rocks and on trees, it grows about 
a foot high and is unbranched; the leaves are col¬ 
lected at the tops of the stems, which are sprea<’- 
ing, and from the centre the flowers are pro¬ 
duct ; they are purplish or red and last all 
through the summer. It is increasid by divi¬ 
sion and thrives best in shady nooks. 

8. TELErmuM.—This belongs to a group 
which furnishes several desirable border 
plants. Their foliage is handsome, and the 
charming way in which their various colours 
combine with those of other plants enhaacis 
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are spread at intervals on the stem, and in spring, 
when young, are very ornamental. 

S. MAXIMUM —This belongs to the last-named 
group, some of the forms of which, owing to 
their variously tinted leaves, are very useful on 
rock work, and very effective in spring ; indeed, 
almost as much so as when in flower. S. spec- 
tabile, S. telephioides, etc , are all useful for 


the Hollyhock leaf-fungus, though this was 
apparent in gardens not far distant. Possibly 
both in this case and that of “ South Middlesex’’ 
the constitution of the particular plants pro¬ 
cured had much to do with their immunity from 
disease. Seedlings are supposed to withstand 
infection better than plants raised from cuttings, 
but I have known the former so severely 
attacked that, despite the liberal use of fungi¬ 
cides, the leafage has disappeared before the ex¬ 
pansion of the nrst flower. If, therefore, one is 
the lucky possessor of a robust strain that from 
year to year shows no symptoms of disease, the 
old plants should be retained as long as they 
remain in vigorous health, and seedlings raised 
from these, from time to time, to take the 
place of such as exhibit symptoms of declining 
stren^h. In the old days, oefore the disease 
spread over the country, the Hollyhocks in 
cottage gardens were treated as perennials and 
flourish^ year after year with a modicum of 
care. S. W. F. 


always at flowering time were a very line sight. 
In the neighbourhood of the Crystal Palace, 
where the soil is generally more clayey, and in 
some instances very retentive, growth is not 
only slow, but meagre, and flowers few and far 
between. In several districts where a peaty 
soil obtains success is almost a certainty and 
the growth rapid and abundant. In a garden 


THE GENTIANELLA (GENTIANA 
ACAULIS). 

A oooi) deal has been written from time to time 
concerning the soil requirements of this favourite 
old garden plant, which is, however, not one of 


B. album. 


succulent bedding or mixed borders in promi¬ 
nent positions. 

The following species may often bo met with 
ill gardens—vi/, : S. Aizcon, a good yellow- 
11 i^rered rockwork plant; S. Maximowic/i, a 
jirelty snecios suitable for the rock-garden ; S. 
Middenaorflanum, S. oppositifolium, 8. Rho- 
nii.li, a fine border species ; 8. roaeum, rubens, 
I upestre, and spurium. 

All the hardy Sedum.s are adapted for dry 
buik«, and perhaps so treated they are more at 
homo than whtn used in any other way, but a 
few of them are suitable for the flower garden 
in beds, and their use saves so much time and 
space that would otherwise be required in the 
propagation and wintering of tender plants that 
wo have come to regard certain varieties as in¬ 
dispensable in summer bedding. The dwarf sec- 
tiua are invaluable as edaing and carpeting 
plan's; the best kinds are S. acre, green ; acre 
i legans, cream coloured ; corsicum and glaucnm, 
bluish-grey; and Lydium, deep green The 
be .t of the tall and trailing growers are altissi- 
inau, spectabile, Sieboldi variegatum, and tele- 
phi oides; these SaduiiH look well planted in 
lines or clamps, and continue in flower a long 
lime, rain or wind doing little iojury to the 
fl >wers. All the kinds are readily propagated 
by division, early spring being the best time for 
splitting up the plants. 


8. popnlifotinm, 


near Gloucester where the soil is heavy, crack¬ 
ing badly in summer, and with a sub-soil of lias 
clay, I experimented for years with a consider¬ 
able variety of additions to the original soil 
with no better result than formerly. In this 
garden I have seen tufts nearly a foot across 
that never produced a single flower doing no 
better when divided and replanted in fresh 
positions and soil. In some parts of Bucking¬ 
hamshire a very similar condition prevails, 
large and almost flowerless tufts being quite 
a frequent occurrence. At the same time, 
where the Gentianella is a complete suocees 
it is among the most delightful of garden plants, 
and should be made the most of accordingly. 


8. spurium. 


those things that everybody may grow when and 
in what soil he chooses. In the cultivation of 
this plant the most essential condition is that of 
drainage; this is indispensable, and it is a 
matter of little moment whether the roots are in 
sandy soil, peat, or very light loam. So long as 
the drainage is attended to the plant will be 
more or less a success. It seems, however, 
most perfectly happy either in light loamy soils 
overlying gravel or a rather heavier loam over- 
lying red sandstone rock. In these, as well as 
in peat, the plant flowers most profusely. Of 
its success in light soils over gravel, I recall the 
splendid edgings formed of the plant to a great 
Variety of biMla of hardy things in the late Mr. 


Ornithogalam arabicum ( 

Counh'ie ).—This bulbous flower, like a few 
others, sometimes refuses to start, although 
rarely to the extent mentioned in your note. I 
should protect with some light material in 
severe weather, removing it in a fairly open 
time, so that the young growths do not become 
unduly weakened.—B yflkkt. 

Plants for dry border {M. B. G.).--! 
would try Portula^ and 8anvitalia procum- 
bens fl.-pl. as edging plants, with French and 
African Marigolds, and a good strain of the 
common Marigold (Calendula). All these resist 
heat and drought well. In the way of shrubs, 
Cotoneaster miorophylla, LiguStruni japoni- 
cum, Berberis stenophylla, should do well, and 
you would also find such hardy perennials as 
Hypericum calycinum. Aster A melius and Novi- 
Belgi ruber, Linura ^vum, narbonneose, and 
monogynum, Phlox setacea, Coronilla iberica, 
the many beautiful varieties of Flag Iris, very 
suitable. You would even find Sedums and 8em- 
pervivums do remarkably well, also the Peri¬ 
winkles, especially the golden and silver 
variegated kinds. All perennials and shrubs 


OLD HOLLYHOCKS. 

O'! page 4’21, “ South Middlesex ” relates hisfor- 
tuaate experience with Hollyhock plants that 
he has possessed for seven years, which have 
thrown up flower-stems 12 feet in height during 
the past season, and which exhibit no symptom 
of dipease. Such a desirable consummation is 
not, unf trlunately, of frequent occurrence, but 
in such a case it would be an act of supreme folly 
t,o destroy the vigorous and in every way satis¬ 
factory plants to make way for seedlings, which, 
however well they prospered, could not surpass 
their predecessors in effectiveness. Occasionally 
instances such as *‘8outh Middlesex” describes 
occur, and a case recently came under my notice 
where Hollyhocks, that left nothing to bo 
desired in point of vigour and attractiveness. 


S. (lasyphyllum, 


Parker’s nurseries at Tooting. Here the 
smallest of bits, single pieces in fact, could be 
planted as an edging, and form in a couple of 
seasons fine flowering tufts that were a sight in 
themselves. As an edging to Phlox beds the 
Gentian was always used, and from its position 
and the very narrow paths—for no particle of 
space was wasted—the plants were as frequently 
trampled on as the reverse. Yet all such was 
borne by the stout leathery leaves with impunity 
and in spring the flowering would be as abun¬ 
dant as ever. No care was taken of the plant; 
it was a success anywhere in these nurseries, 
and equally so at the adjoining nurseries of 
Messrs. Rollisson. The Tooting district is 
noted far and wide for its great depth of gravel 
and light, easily-worked soil. A similar success 
attends the plant here in the Hampton district, 
where the soil is rather more loamy than at 
Tooting. In both instances any amount of 
gravel may be dug within a couple of feet or so 
of the surface. Again, in the Chester nurseries 
the plant is a success, for though the soil is 
heavier, the plant seems well suited above the 
red sandstone that is common round about. I 
remember a long line in the Newton nurseries, 
as also a large bed and numerous edgings, that 


S. Rhodiola. 


8. pulchellum, 


should be plante<l as soon as possible, so thal 
the winter rains settle them in the soil.— 
J. CORNHII.L, 

Oaltore of Irises (Sxibticriber). — Iris per 
sica, lusitanica, and tuberosa are charming kinds 

Original frorri 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


had remained in the same border for a period of 
ten years. The border had been liberally 
dressed each year, and each plant allowed to 
throw up but one flower-stem. The foliage was 
abundant and showed not the slighteet trace of 
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and always a success when grown in the open, 
but quite satisfactory with winter protection. 
The beet way is to plant out in a frame in loamy 
soil, allowing them to remain undisturbed, as 
then they increase and flower with much froe- 
dom. If grown in pots, plunge them to the rims 
during the winter and cover the glass in severe 
weather.— Byfleet. 


PLANTS FOR WALLS. 

If the saying, often quoted, respecting the 
herbaceous border, ** that its great attraction is 
in the fact that there are very few davs in the 
year when something may not be found in 
flower,” is true, it might also apply to walls 
that are covered with climbing plants in variety. 
In old-fashioned gardens there are generally 
some odd comers and bits of wall sometimes of 
considerable length that are not required for 
fruit-growing, and a judicious planting of clim¬ 
bers in variety will give not only a nice show of 
flowers for many months in the year, but 
furnish in many instances abundance of mate¬ 
rial for cutting. There is something very 
homely and natural about these old climber 
clad walls, at anv rate where the plants are 
allowed to have their own way to a consider¬ 
able extent, and are not out and nailed in 
symmetrical lines hard in to the wall. The 


at home in the open shrubbery. No wall 
devoted to climbing plants would be complete 
without its Roses, and there is no doubt that 
Gloire de Dijon is the best all-round variety for 
the purpose. It does wonderfully well here in 
West Surrey, many cottage walls in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity being com^etely covered with it. 
In addition to Glo&e de Dijon we have Mar^chal 
Niel, Lamarque, Solfaterre, Safrano, Aimue 
Vibert, and Ophirie; these all do fairly well, 
the last three being the most satisfactory. 
Safrano flowers with great freedom, but I find it 
veiy susceptible to mildew. The white and 
yellow Bju^sians are very useful for covering 
an objectionable building quickly, makinu 
wonderful annual growth if they are fairly well 
suited in the matter of soil, and they are all the 
better for this particular purpose from their 
semi-evergreen character. True Evergreens 
should not enter too largely into the planting of 
walls, as they are apt to give a heavy appearance, 
and as few of them flower wiw any great 
profusion they usurp the place of brighter plants. 
Magnolia grandiflora, the Escallonias, and the 
vanegated Buckthorns are useful for the pur¬ 
pose, and one of each may be used with advan¬ 
tage, especially in a considerable length of wall, 
as they relieve the naked aspect that comes with 
the leaf-shedding of most of the flowering 
shrubs. T. E. 


have given me a lot of bloom for cutting from 
the middle of June, and will continue to do so 
up to the close of the autumn. For the flower 

g arden it answers better than the majority of 
ouble kinds, not making such gross growth as 


along freely will make good plants in 6 inch pots 
for winter olooming, and one-year-old plants out 
back early in May, shaken out a little when they 
break, and replao^ in pots one size larger, will 
furnish a quantity of bloom during the dall 
months of the year.—J. 


RESTING FERNS. 

The time is now at hand when many Ferns 
which make jperiodioal growths will, when re¬ 
quired to make a good Replay in early spring, 
^ much benefited if kept quite dormant, with¬ 
holding water and keeping oool. Drying off 
should never be done while the plants are 
making free growth, but after they have well 
matured one set of fronds and before another 
whorl has made a start. Some of our best 
early spring Ferns are obtained by treating 
them in this way. Take the Pteris serrnlaU 
section. Those that are kept in a 
low temperature from now to Janu¬ 


ary, and then placed in heat and 
given a good start, will make much 
finer plants than those kept in heat 
and forced into unnatural growth. 1 
have frequently experienoM the dis¬ 
advantage of giving too much best 
to Ferns from October to January. 
Those that make growth during this 
period do not as a rule make perfect 
and well-developed fronds, the con¬ 
sequence being that the crown is 
left very weak, and then it is late 
in the spring before the plants make 
a fresh start. Even then they do 
not start with the vigour of ihoae 
that have had a natural period of 
rest. The above remarks are in¬ 
tended to apply to F«rns which are 
naturally evergreen, but there are 
several of our most beautiful Ferns 
which are deciduous, and to keep 
these in active growth late in the 
season is disastrous. I believe it 
frequently occurs that such beauti¬ 
ful Ferns as Adiantum speciosum, 
A. palmatum, Nephrolepis Bausei, 
and others are lost through not 
paying proper attention to their 
natural period of rest. Sometimes 
inexperienced growers make the 
roist^e and throw them away for 
An old wall with shrubby climbers. From a photograph by Miss Acton, Limpley Stoke. dead after they have lost their 

fronds. 



old Clumoi^thus is very sweet in winter. PiantB for roCk-garden (3/r.s. Ducklrr). 
Intending planters of this old favourite should —Arabis Androsace and alpina variegata ; 
trv and get the variety knovra as gr^cfiflorus Armeria cephalotes, or any of the family; 
when it can possibly bo obtained, as it is con- Arenaria grandiflora and ca^spitosa, both very 
siderably larger, of a much deeper colour, imd I good ; Linum monogynum ; Sedum Lydium 
fancy even more fragrant than the old variety, and S. acre aureum; SempervivumCamollei,oali- 
Cydonia japonica and the white and rose varie- fomicum, triste, calcareum, and arachnoideum; 
ties are very handsome, and a largo specimen is Cyclamen hedermfolium and Atkinsi; Cam- 
a very attrwtive object when the flowers are panula pusilla; Saxifraga Wallacei, Aizoon, 
fuUv expanded. The white one grows very fast and all the members of the encrusted section ; 
with us, a^ would quickly cover a large space Dianthus deltoides, arenarius, and csesins; 
of wall. Other very old waU plants here are Thymus serpyllum album and coccineum ; 
Cercis canadensis, Benthamia fragifera, and Iris cristata; Aubrietia Leichtlini, aureo-mar- 
Forsythia s^pensa, but the two first-named merata, and deltoides variegata; Coronilla 
are hardly adapted for the purpose, and in no iborica; Fritillaria arraena, aures, latifolia; 
case must they be planted close to any walk Narcissus minimus; Anemone ranunculoides 
where tolerably bard pruning is necessary, for and blanda. Any of the above will do in light 
flowering as they do on the young wood, there soil in a warm aspect.— By fleet. 
is a consequent removal of bloom with all 
sparring in. The Honeysuckles cannot ^ loft 

out, as if there is plenty of wall room they Zonal PolargOZliaiXi Quiilon Man- 
make a pleasing display and shed a delight- gllll.— I doubt if there is a better all-round 
ful perfume. I have a large plant of brachy- Zonal than this old variety. It is a very reliable 
poda and one of Clematis Jackmani in close winter bloomer, and there is no trouble to cut 
proximity, and they have a pretty effect when sood trusses from it from November onwards, 
cloth^ with flowers. I would not advise the For summer flowering it is excellent, producing 
planting of either Deutz'as or Spirteas against large heads of bloom in great profusion all 
walls, except perhaps one or two of the small through the season if the plants when root- 
wiry-like varieties of the last-named that seem bound are occasionally fed with weak liquid- 
uaturally to require support, as IS. prunifolia manure. I have plants of it now in 8-inch pots 
fl.-pl.; with very few exceptions they are more carrying about two dozen trusses, and these 


Leucostegia immersa, one of our 
prettiest Ferns for the summer, loses 
its fronds in the autumn and remains dormant for 
a considerable time. The earlier the plants are 
ripened off, the earlier will they start in the 
spring. They should be kept oool and moder¬ 
ately dry until they show signs of starting, 
when they should have more warmth and mois¬ 
ture and be well exposed to the light. It i^ * 
mistake to keep Ferns which are naturally 
deciduous too dry. A moderate temperature 
and sufficient moisture to keep the underground 
rhizomes from shrivelling will ensure the best 
results. It is not safe to rely on the natural 
seasons to rest Ferns, for when grown under 
artificial conditions they may be making free 
growth at the time they ought to go to rest ; 
and then they must be allows to perfect their 
fronds, which will mean that the crown will be 
perfectly developed for making a new start 
after the proper period of rest, while if ripened 
off prematurely the crown will bo very weak. 
Although the plants may make a new start, the 
fronds will bo small, and probably after msking 
a vain attempt to grow will dwindle and die. 


1G98-Malte8e porous jars for Feims-'lJ 
answer to Flash,1 followed dtreettone 
Gardwino Illustratid, March 28, 1898. lor 
Malden-hair Ferns on porous pots, and procured the 
advised of Messrs. Hoirg Sl Uobertson, of 21, Bary-a^’r^ ’ 
Dublin, for 4i. 1 was most successful, and my Jar is mu> 
admired.—iRiBiLLA. 
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bs rooted in a close frame as are ordinary 
cuttings. These kept shaded for a fortnight 
soon push roots, then shifted into small pots, and 
from these into 4S's, and kept in ample light, 
become strong and sturdy, and are very charm¬ 
ing for the greenhouse. The too tall, but 
very showy, Pyrethrum (Chrysanthemum) uligi- 
nosum treated in this way also soon produces 
handsome plants in pots, and is, under glasr, 
very charming and enduring.—D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

AMATEURS’ CHRYSANIHEMUMS. 

I AM often tempted to ask amateur growers 
of Chrysanthemums for the production of such 
large blooms as m \y be in their power to pro¬ 
duce on their few dozans of plants and in their 


ing. It is of no use for the little grower with 
his poor resources and two or three dozens of 
lants to hope to emulate those growers who 
ave large greenhouses, hundreds of plants, and 
ample resources in bloom production. How 
much better would it be to grow a dozen or so 
of naturally produced or bush plants, each 
carrying numerous branches and clusters of buds, 
which may be easily thinned, and thus made to 
produce plenty of good flowers for a considerable 
season. The amateur grower of show blooms 
finds in damp weather that his best flowers go 
off rapidly, and what with failures and the best 
cut for show his display is soon spoiled, and 
then when a small house has thus been utilised 
to the exclusion of almost everything else, how 
barren it looks all the winter. Is it not £0 
much better to have plants that, being more 
bushy and free-blooming, will flower over a 
long season ; also not being so tall as to exclude 


The White Lily (Lilinin <'andidum) amon^t shnilts iii the Royal Gardena, Kew. 


little glass-houses, whether the game is worth the 
candle. Thev labour in the cultivation of their 
plants literally all the year round. This causes 
them no end of anxiety. They can hardly leave 
them for a day to others’ care, much less for a 
WMk or fortnight’s holiday, and what between 
mildew, rust, insects, overwatering, overfeeding 
oi the reverse, and becoming too dry, there is 
throughout the season just one continuous mental 
strain or worry that only the most complete 
success could compensate. But what is the 
bloom result after all ? One fifth of the plants 
either produce hard buds or abortive ones. 
One half of the remainder produce poor 
flowers, and the rest produce fair blooms, 
but which are, after all, but about fourth rate. 
Now, out of such results where is to be found 
an eciuivalent for the labour, worry, and cost 
bestowed ? Certainly the equivalent is not 
there, the results being so poor and disappoint- 


light and air from everything else ? Very likt ly 
there are plenty of persons having little glass¬ 
houses who think there is much charm in 
growing these large-flowered plants, because 
they are influenced by the ordinary competitive 
spirit. But if they would look upon their 
houses in a very different light, strive to 
determine what descriptions of plants shall 
be found most productive of flowers over a 
long season, and thus endeavour to always 
have some in flower, they would do so much 
better. Now, apart from having some good bush 
Chrysanthemums in a small warm-house, they 
could also have Bouvardias in variety, Scarlet 
Salvias, Heliotropes, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Chinese Primroses, Cyclamen, and gently foi oed 
bulbs, besides Camellias, Genistas, and similar 
hard-wooded plants. Of course, such flowers as 
these could only be obtained by furnishing good 
warmth, but then how poor a thing is a cold- 

Ji lyl' 
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LILIKS amongst shrubs. 

Ohr illustration shows a group of the white 
Lily amongst shrubs, and as this is the season 
for planting, it is an opportune moment to con¬ 
sider the position in which to plant Lilies. The 
selection of a site for a group or a series of 
groups of Lilies will have an important bearing 
upon their future condition and success. In 
the first place, they most have shelter from 
strong winds, for the flowers are too fragile to 
stand a gale in an exposed situation. The 
beauty of a cluster of Lilies is gone when the 
petals are torn and shattered bv the wind; 
therefore, it must be understood that the large- 
flowered Lilies especiallv must have shelter. 
Lilies always look best wneu springing out of a 
ba)e of some other plant. At the same time, 
whatever plant is used to take off the naked¬ 
ness of the stems, it must not steal all the 
daylight from the base of the stems up 
which will flow the nutriment to support 
the flowers, and around which later on 
will cluster the leaves, which bv their 
action will supply the exhausted bulbs 
with new matter. Lilies and Rhode den- 
drons always seem to associate well 
together. The one is a proper comple¬ 
ment to the other ; the dark green leaves 
of the Rhododendrons are just the foil 
the Lilies require to bring out all their 
effectiveness, and the Lilies in their 
turn light up the sombre foliage of the 
shrubs with various tints of silver and 
gold and ruby. Where the Rhododen¬ 
dron does not thrive (and it does not 
succeed in a limestone district), open¬ 
ings might be left when planting shrub¬ 
beries generally, or created, for planting 
groups of Lilies of various kinds in 
groups of shrubs already in existence. 

And the Lilies which may be purchased 
cheaply are just as effective as the far 
rarer species. The soil, if inferior, must 
be improved by the addition of turfy 
loam or leaf-mould, and, if the natural 
soil be adhesive, add sand or charcoal 
dust to help to make it more porous. 

Ldies must not be transplanted too 
often ; therefore, it is not well to crowd 
too much at first. A mulch of old leaf- 
mould is beneficial after planting. The 
nature of the soil will have some in¬ 
fluence upon the depth of covering for 
the bulbs, but in most places from 
2 inches to .S inches of soil over the 
bulbs will be ample. The Lilies shown 
are amongst dwarfer plants than Rho¬ 
dodendrons, and amongst evergreen 
shrubs the white spikes of L. candidum 
are brought out more clearly. 


Androaaoe lanuginosa. — This 

free-flowering alpine is almost as gay as 
it wa.s at the end of the month of May, 
and any alpine that has such an uninter¬ 
rupted period of flowering should cer¬ 
tainly regarded with general favour. 
Throughout the whole of the past six 
months this pretty plant has produced 
quantities of its pleasing coloured heads 
of bloom. Nor is it now an accidental 
or solitary head of bloom, as on the 
lost day of October exactly two dozen 
flower-trusses were in full beauty on one 
little patch, and a similar lot on another 
hard by. In the genus as a whole there 
are many exquisite gems that give 
cultivators ^eat trouble, not to say anxiety, 
and even with the best care many losses are 
recorded. The above trailing species, however, 
is not of this number, and may be grown 
with perfect success by any amateur in deep 
sandy loam and leaf-mould. A deep root-run 
is very helpful for such things, and a mulch¬ 
ing of small stones will retain a considerable 
amount of moisture, to the benefit of the plants 
in dry seasons. 


Michaelmas Daisies as pot-plants.— 

Fronting one of the groups of flowers at the 
recent Drill Hall Meeting of the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society were a few plants of perennial 
Asters in small pots. They were rather meagre, 
it is true, but all the same it is possible to have 
really nice ones in 5-iaoh pots from 15 inches to 
18 inches in heifi(ht, and blooming finely, if tops 
be taken off of the sammer^shoots in J^y, and 
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hoaae during hard weather, or even in oontinuoue 
damp weather. Even*the best of Ohrvsanthe* 
mum blooms soon damp off under such condi¬ 
tions. A greenhouse, once it is erected, should 
be at once both pleasurable and prodtable, 
and that can only be done by keeping it 
warm and full of flowering plants during the 
winter. In the summer it is of lees consequence, 
as then flowers are plentiful outdoors. 

A. D. 


THE BE5T KINDS EXHIBITED AT THE 
RECENT NATIONAL CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM SOOIETX’S SHOW. 

The recent exhibition of the National Chrysan¬ 
themum S >ciety will long be redded as one of 
the finest ever got together by ^at society. 

This season pri/.ss of great value have been 
offered for Japanese flowers in vases, Mr. 
H. J. Jones, of Lewisham, offering no less a sum 
than £.‘>0 and a gold medal as a first prize for 
twelve vases of Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
distinct, five blooms of one variety being 
arranged in each. A splendid contest resulted, 
and as other prizes, relatively good, were ofl’ered 
for second, third, and fourth, the best of this 
season's Japanese blooms were arranged in 
friendly rivalry. The class for forty-ei^ht 
Japanese blooms, distinct, resulted in a capital 
display, most of the leading southern growers 
competing, the difference between the respective 
stands being very small indeed. Interesting 
though this competition was, more especi¬ 
ally to growers for exhibition, there was 
a falling off compared with former years. 
The newer idea of arranging large exhibition 
blooms in vases, thereby illustrating the 
practical uses to which large flowers can be 
put, is certain to be I he more popular method 
of exhibiting, as the beauty of the individual 
blossoms is so much better seen, and their 
usefulness for bold decorative work more 
appreciated. 

Smaller classes of Japanese blooms, such as a 
single vase to contain six white, and another 
for six yellow, and still another for six blooms 
of any other colour but white and yellow, each 
served to illustrate the beauty of many of our 
best flowers, and we hope the time is not far 
distant when other typ^s of the flower will be 
displayed in this minner. The incurved flowers 
would look well arranged in vases, their beauti¬ 
ful globular outline being pleasingly displayed, 
if, Biy, hilf-a-dozen or more flowers were 
arranged on long stems in vases. And the same 
remarks apply equally well to the large Anemone 
and Japaiiuse-Anemone classes. It is, however, 
satisfactory to know that a change has set in, 
and we may see considerable alteration each 
succeeding Feason. 

The following Chrysanthemums were Isurgely 
in evidence, and represent the best sorts in 
cultivation : ■— 

Japanese. 

Mmk. knot. —Large, handsome, purewhite 
rt )wer, with long petals of medium width, 
building up a perfect bloom. 

Mrs. Mease —A primrose sport from Mme. 
Carnot, partaking of the same characteristics. 
Tnis variety has been well shown this season. 

G. .J. Wakhk.v.— Another sport from Mme, 
C fcrnot, of a beautiful deep rich canary-yellow. 
This variety has been rather uncertain, and 
3>mewhat later than usual in developing its 
blooms. 

Mrs. j. Lewis —This beautiful white flower 
has come forward with a bound this season, its 
I irge handsome proportions telling considerably 
ii\ stiff competitions. It is a variety easily 
grown. 

Mrs. White Poimiam. —Like the last-named 
thi;} has bf.on seen in exceptionally good con- 
diti m thi} ssason. It is white, shewed rosy- 
purple, the latter colour being very pronounoM 
in a Ule U )wer. The flowers are very large with 
hro ul pot lid of good substance, and the plant is 
easy tv) 

^IoNs. CiiENON de Lix’hk—L arge spreading 
flower, pale salmon-red, tinted cerise. Late 
budd hive given some wonderful flowers with 
splendid breadth of petal. The plant is dwarf. 

Au.strm.tk. — This tall-growing plant has 
developed flowers of enormous proportions, 
and when they have been staged carefully their 
value has been unquestionable. Colour, purple- 
rose, with silvery-white reverse. Long, broad, 
and slightly twistod^florets. ^ 

Digitized by 


Pride of Madford. —A most effeotive deep 
purple flower, with a silvery revene. Broad 
incurving florets of good length. It has been 
splendidly shown this season. 

Simplicity. —Oae of the most refined of pure 
white varieties, and of large size; the long 
petals are of medinm width and drooping form. 

Oceana —A splendid type of inourved-Japan¬ 
ese with stout broad incurved petals. Colour, 
light yellow. 

Mrs. Coombes. —A new bright rosy-manve 
flower with innumerable florets, making a full 
flower, and one of large size. A plant of easy 
culture and dwarf habic. 

Phcebus —This handsome bright yellow 
flower still holds its own, and was seen in most 
exhibits, where its value was undoubted. It 
is easy to grow and posaefses a good habit. 

Milano. —A vase of this sort of exceptional 
beauty was much admired. The colour is 
generally described as cherry-carmine, with a 
golden reverse to its broad petals. Dwarf habit, 
of easy culture, and usually in best condition ; 
towards the end of October. 

Mutual Friend. —Large spreading flower of 
great beauty, with broad petals of great length. 
The early flowers are of the purest white, the 
later ones being slightly tinted rosy-purple. 
Dwarf in growth. 

R. Hooper Pearson. —The richest of the 
deep buttercup - yellow sorts. It must be 
strongly grown to get a full bloom. Dwarf 
habit. 

Lady Hanham. — A beautiful cerise on a 
chamois ground. The 

the sports from Vi viand Morel. One of the 
easiest sorts to grow. 

Chas. Davis.—a beautiful bronzy - yellow 
sport from Vi viand Morel, late buds giving 
flowers of a reddish-bronza oolonr. Similar in 
growth to the last-named. 

Viv^iAND Morel. —Still one of the most ser¬ 
viceable Japanese kinds for competilions. Col¬ 
our, silvery-manve-pink. A flower of good 
proportions. The plant is easily grown. 

Mrs. G. VV. Palmer. —The h^t of the sports 
from Mrs. C II arm an Payne. Colour, reddish- 
bronza. Exhibited in grand form this season. 
Another plant of easy culture. 

Master H. Tucker. — Another incurved 
Japanese. With age the petals recurve, reveal¬ 
ing a rich chestnut-red. The reverse of the 
petals is a bronze colour. This sort has also 
come to the front this season. 

Mons. Hostk. —Large, loosely built spread¬ 
ing flowers, with long, oroad, stoap-like florets. 
Cmour, white, pleasingly tinted rosy-purple. 
Easily grown. 

iSouvENiR DE Mme. F. Rosette, —A colour 
badly needed, deep reddish-purple. Large, 
dense flower, with medium florets incurving at 
the end. Good dwarf habit. 

Lady Ridoway. —A large incurved-Japanese 
kind of loose build. Colour, salmon-buff, shaded 
rose. Rather early sort. 

J. R. Ui’TON. —An immense golden-yellow 
flower of Australian origin, fully as large as 
Mme. Carnot, with very long, broad petals, 
bnilding up a somewhat loose flower. 

These notes on new flowers will be con¬ 
tinued. 


Ohrysanthemums—early aorta out- 
doora during winter (Atpha).—If you 
have a cold-frame or cool-greenhouse, lift your 
old Chrysanthemum stools and place them in 
ots or boxes in either or both atrnctures. 
hould a severe winter season be experienced 
the plants might poMibly suffer greatly. If you 
have not the convenieoces we have suggested, a 
spare room in a house with a warm aspect would 
answer well. In the spring or early summer 
divide the old stools with advantage, thereby 
increasiug their vigour, as well as the number 
of pLuita. April or May is a period suited for 
planting outdoors, and it may then be done 
with safety. Always plant firmly. In the 
winter the ground shoula be deeply dug, incor¬ 
porating at the same time some good manure, 
and leaving the surface in a rough qradition for 
the frost to sweeten and pulverise. 

Ohiy santbemnm hen • and - chicken 
buds ('li. S. ^he large bad you sent ns 
is what is known as a hen-and*chioken bud. 
This result is quite oharaoteristic of such gross- 
growing sorts as Mme. Carnot. This undesir¬ 
able resnlt may be attributed entirely to a too 


early bud seleotion. • From the appearance of 
the bud submitted to us this was a first 
“crown”-bud, and first “crown’’-bads of 
Mme. Carnot and its sports, Mrs. Mease and 
G. J. Warren, rarely, if ever, develop satisfac¬ 
tory flowers. These sorts should not be potted 
finally into pots of too large a size, those 9 inches 
in diameter answering beat. Second “ crown ”- 
buds, which have been described in these 
colnmns so often, shonld be retained, this kind 
of bud, as a rule, opening easily and developing 
large, handsome flowers. If you will carofallv 
look into your hen-and-chicken buds you wiU 
see that they are eurroanded by numerous ether 
very small buds, and also a number of the same 
kind form at the apex of the larger bad. If 
these are palled out the bud sometimes expands, 
but rarely is the flower a haadsomaone by these 
means. 

Chryeanthemums—How to grow 
specimen plants (Z^oore).—You ask ns the 
name of the best variety to grow of the three 
following for a specimen plant—William Holmes, 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, or Julia Lagravere. 
They can estch be grown as specimens, Williacn 
Holmes and Souvenir de Petite Amie finiahiog 
rather early and Julia Lagravere rather late. 
We think, however, that the Isist-named wonid 
make the beat plant, and you should prodnos 
from UK) to l.">0 flowers with ease. From your 
old plants select one that is breaking freely from 
the old stem after having been cut back. Thw 
turn the plant out, and after reducing the ball 
of earth, repot into a pot (» inches or 7 inches 
in diameter. The plant should then be placed 
in a cool and airy greenhouso, on a t helf near 
the glass roof. Keep the soil just moist, and as 
the growths reach a length of G inches to 
8 inches pinch out the point of each shoot, aD<i 
by these means increase the size of the plant. 
Stop the shoots all through the growing season 
in the Fame way, giving the final pinching 
about the third week in Juno. As the season 
advances the plant should be repotted when 
ready, and finally into one 10 inches in diame¬ 
ter. Air giving, placing out-of-doors, soils, 
food, etc., will be the same as laid down for 
other Chryeanthemum plants. 

Chryeanthemum baOs (/.. /V) - 
The first bud to form in the npex of a Chrys¬ 
anthemum shoot, or rather plant, is a “ break 
bud, because from this the plant breaks into 
other shoots. If this does not form as early as 
desired, or as early as it ought to, so that the 
best interests of the particular variety may be 
served, the extreme point of the shoot is pinche 1 
out, this causing the plant to break into other 
growths, and therefore being the equivalent of 
a ** break ”-bud formation Three shoots are 
usually grown on from this point, these in tarn, 
in the course of two to three months, producing 
at the,, apex of each individual shoot a bud, 
which is described as the “ firstorown-bod. 
If second “crown’’-buds are recorameeded 
those of a first “crown ” kind are pinched out, 
and the strongest succeeding shoot in each cose 
taken up and grown on. In"the course of a few 
weeks other buds are produced, and this time 
they are known as second “ crown’’-buds. 
These latter kind of buds are the moat popular 
ones, and generally produce the beat flowers. 
Terminal-buds are those which mark the termi¬ 
nation of the plant’s growth, and are produced 
in clusters. The largest and beat-looking bud 
is retained. A late “ crown ’’-bud is generally 
understood to be any bud forming towards the 
end of August, and an “early crown” a first 
crown retained as early as convenient. We 
hope we have made ourselves clear. 

Ghryeanthemaiii sport (U. F. U.).—H 
your plant produces terra-cotta blossoms, and 
one shoot or branch has developed a flower of a 
light mauve colour, then the variety has what 
is usually termed “ sported.” This is a freak 
of nature, and has frequently been the means ot 
adding to our already long list of garden flowers. 
It is unfortunate that you cannot remember the 
name of the terra-cotta variety, as this wouM 
assist us in determining whether the sport is of 
smy real value. If you wish to perpetuate it 
remove all growths bearing terra-cotta coloured 
flowers, and then shake the plant out of its pot. 
The plant should then be lairl on its side on the 
greenhouse bench, and the shoot which has 
sported be embedded in any light gritty soil, or, 
better still, some Goooa-nnt-flbre-refuse. If this 
material be kept fairly moist new shoots will 
Original from 
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probably break out of the stem immediately 
bcilow or around the growth which has sported. 

these get long enough, detach and insert 
them as other Chrysanthemum cuttings. Yon 
may or you may not be successful, but it is 
worth the effort. 


A CURIOUS PEACH FRUIT. 

Tub illustration shows a twin fruit of Noblesse 
Peach, and is one of the most perfect specimens 


T« in Pearh Noblease. From a photcxnraph by J.aines 
Kdilip, Freefleld Gardena, Iiifw h. 


of this departure from a normal form that we have 
seen. All fruits are prone to develop in this 
curious way—Apple, Pear, Plum, and so forth— 
but not often so pronounced as in the example 
illustrated._ 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Black mould on leaves Your 

plants are attacked by a fungus. I am sorry 1 
cannot give you its name, but it is not in a con¬ 
dition for me to be able to do so. However, that 
does not so much matter. The great thing is to 
bo able to get rid of it. 1 should pick off the 
leaves that are moat affected and bum them, 
and then spray the plants with ** Cupram,” a 
mixture that is made as follows : Dissolve ^ oz. 
of carbonate of copper in enough water so that 
it forms a thick paste, then dissolve the paste 
in :} pint of strong liquor ammonia. T^s will 
make a clear blue liquid, and to this add 
r> gallons of water, and it is ready for use. 
Bordeaux mixture would be perhaps more effec¬ 
tive ; but it leaves a white deposit on the leaves. 
—(}. S. S. 

Blighted Apple-tree {U. A. HoU).— 
Your Apple-tree is infested with American- 
blight, an insect which belongs to the family of 
aphides. If your tree is a small one, so that 
you can easily reach all parts of it, take a 
camel's-hair brush and a little of methylated 
spirit, and wet each colony thoroughly with the 
spirit. In the case of a large tree, of course, 
this method is impossible. Lay cloths under¬ 
neath, and then scrape off the rough bark of 
such affected parts as you can get at; then 
scrub them with a stiff brush dipped in paratHn 
emulsion, suitably diluted, working the insecti¬ 
cide well into any cracks or places where the 
insects may be sheltering. Wet the parts that 
you cannot reach with tne paraffin emulsion by 
means of a syringe, or a very effectual method 
is to spray the tree during the winter with a 
caustic wash made as follows ; Dissolve 1 lb. of 
caustic soda in half a pailful of water, and add 
to this ^ lb. of carbonate of potash. Stir until 
all is quite dissolved, and add enough water to 
make 10 gallons ; now add 10 oz. of soft-soap, 
dissolveil in a little boiling water, stir again, 
and the mixture is ready for use. This mixture 
is very caustic, and should not be allowed to 
get on the hanrls or clothes. It should be 
applied as a very fine spray.—(L S. S. 

Fonfua on Carnation leaves The 

leaves of your Carnations have been attacked by a fungus, 
but it is in a dormant state at present, and I cannot name 
it. I should cut off ail the leaves that are injured, and 
immediately any signs of it appear again spray with Bor- 
deaux-mixture once a week for a month. 1 would separ¬ 
ate these plants as much as I could from the others, but I 
would give them another ch^BQe unless the attack is very 
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MUSHROOM CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 
At this season of the year a daily or even a 
smaller supply of Mushrooms is a welcome 
addition. It often happens, however, that the 
amateur who is anxious to get a supply of Mush¬ 
rooms fails, not from the cause often expected, 
but want of attention to details at the start. 1 
have seen many failures when the cultivator has 
taken the greatest pains, whereas 
others who have made their beds in a 
rough-and-ready way have succeeded. 
In the latter case it has not been on 
account of better building, but making 
the beds up at the right moment and 
spawning at suitable temperaturee. 

The beds shown in the illustration 
are indoors, and upon brick partitions. 
This answers admirably ; but I prefer 
beds on the floor, if there is room, as 
beds in this position keep moister 
than those on shelves or supported on 
arches or pillars. 

Mushrooms in unhkatf.d houses. 

My greatest success in Mushroom 
culture has been in unheated houses 
and with open-air culture, both un¬ 
doubtedly excellent for spring, summer, 
and autumn supplies. Even in mid¬ 
winter, providing the house can be 
kept at a temperature of 45 degs. to 
.50 degs., splendid results will fmlow. 
Now, as every amateur knows, with 
20 degs. of frost in the open, sav in 
midwinter, there would be poor results irom 
open beds ; but there is no difficulty whatever in 
keeping an underground building at the tempera¬ 
ture noted, and an even temperature will give 
much better crops than a high fluctuating one; 
indeed, in many instances too high temperatures 
are the chief causes of failures. Often manures 
fail through not being prepared, or the heat is 
spent so tnat there is insufficient to cause the 
spawn to run freely. 

I will take indoor beds first, as now is the sea¬ 
son for a winter supply, and provided the house 
is heated, there is no need to have large beds. 
More returns are got from smaller beds, as many 
have none too much material at command to 
make a large bed, whereas small ones made fre¬ 
quently will give a regular supply, and 
unless grown for sale, quite sufficient for 
a constant crop. It may be well to explain 
what I mean by a small bed. I should call a 
bed, say 4 feet wide, and 8 feet to 12 feet in 
length, small. I do not mean much smaller than 
that, as the heat declines so quickly if there are 


buildings, and, what is equally important, a 
perfect knowledge of Mushroom culture. 
Amateurs frequently ask what should be the 
depth of a bed. There is no hard-and-fast line 
to be observed. Some of our beds when we 
have been short of manure have been not more 
than 9 inches. I prefer T2 inches, and have 
seen grand crops on beds 18 inches thick. In a 
cold-house for winter crops I would certainly 
advise beds 12 inches to 15 inches in depth if on 
the level, and, say, 9 inches to 12 inches if on 
shelves, and, of course, no matter in what posi¬ 
tion, success will depend upon the way the beds 
are made—that is, properly formed or beaten. 
There is an advantage in often making beds, and 
eiroecially in houses, as the new materials throw 
oft heat, moisture, andammonia, which are essen¬ 
tials for the bearing beds. As stated previously, 
I am not much in favour of artificial heat being 
employed in the Mushroom-house. I would 
rather grow Mushrooms in an outhouse on the 
floor and maintain a regular temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs., with the manure for future 
beds placed near the door to dry, than have a 
well-built house, with hot-water pipes and a 
series of beds or shelves that dry quickly and 
need so much attention. A few words as to 

Spawning and making up of beds. 

Many say do not be in a hurry to spawn, but 
1 never defer the work if the temperature is 
declining and below 100 degs. I am aware many 
prefer a lower temperature. More failures 
occur in consequence of the spawn not having 
sufficient warmth to start into growth than from 
over-heating, as the spawning naturally lowers 
the temperature. If the manure or heat is at all 
cool, the opening to admit the spawn makes it 
worse and causes failure. Another cause of failure 
is inserting the spawn in manure that has been 
overheated until it is white and dry. Here 
spawn will not run freely ; it must be fresh and 
sweet, and this is the cause of beds failing. I 
have in making up beds, when in doubt as to 
the manure being too hot, added a little long 
litter or some soil; also made shallower beds, 
and with manure. With the heat much spent, 
if at all dry give a little moisture and make 
deeper beds, and spawn quickly. I am aware 
the amateur may ask how long should manures 
be drying. So much depends on the quantity, 
where dried, and season also, and how pro¬ 
cured. If obtained from a large heap that has 
fermented a little it will dry more quickly, also 
if spread out daily as procured from stables, but 
with small quantities avoid overheating. Turn 
every other day, and from ten days to a fort¬ 
night will usually suffice for the materials to dry 
if not exposed to weather—I mean if rain does 
not touch them. Should there be any doubt as to 


M.ishrooms in a winter bed. 


fewer materials. On the other hand, I have 
made beds in boxes a quarter of the size, but only 
when needed for a quick supply or a special 
purpose. The greatest successes of trade 

g rowers have been with what we should term 
uge beds ; but they have, of oourse, means at 
command. They have, in the first place, large 
quantities of material ready for use, often 


overheating, do not ram the materials when 
forming the bed, but merely place in position. 
If, on the other hand, it may be the 
other way, lose no time in making, and 
I have had, in order to raise the tempera¬ 
ture sufficiently for spawning, to place some 
long warm litter on the surface, also after 
spawning, so thatijp4^®^®n^^° 
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camplets ooUapae. The firmer the beds are 
made the better, as the heat is retained longer; 
it is essential to seoare a firm hold for the spawn 
and if this cannot be done the beds do not crop 
well. I also like to use a liberal quantity of 
heavy or binding soil on the surface, as this 
keeps in the heat. If at all dr}' moisten it to 
make a smooth surface. As regards size of 
spawn used, 1 prefer it in pieces about as large 
as a hen’s egg and place these about 12 inches 
apart al ways from each piece, taking care the 
bed is well firmed so that the spawn is just 
below the surface when placed in the manure 
and well rammed afterwards. Beds well made 
will last three months, and should the crop 
decline soak the surface with liquid*manure 
in a tepid state from the cow-yard, adding a 
little salt to the liquid. Also, I have found it 
well to cover beds in dry places to prevent dry¬ 
ing, and either long litter or mats may be used. 
In underground houses this is rarely necessary, 
and, if possible, sufiioient moisture should 
be niiintained in the house to prevent exces¬ 
sive dr}fing. Beds in the open are made with 
little dilH julty and give excellent returns, but 
more material is neraed, at least IS inches to 
2 fee!) deep 1 prefer ridge-shaped beds, as in 
these the Mushrooms need leas protection. We 
make our first beds in May, and these are on a 
cool border at back of a north wall, as in the 
Summer the chief joints are shade and moisture 
during growth. To prevent evaporation we 
cover the beds with at least 9 inches to 12 inches 
of long litter. Another bed made in July will 
give an early autumn supply, and for the 
Season much the same routine is followed; 
indeed, with well-made beds we have frequently 
nther^ Mushrooms in the open, with only 
litter to protect, well into this month. Amateurs 
who can now devote an outhouse to their 
culture and maintain the temperature given 
will find the crop reliable. I do not advise cellars 
under r^ms used daily, as fungus in any form is 
not desirable, and many could grow a winter 
crop under their stages in ^eenhouses or on the 
floor. It is advisable to buy the spawn in the 
autumn, not in the summer months. W. 

({ROWING ASPARAGUS. 

Pr.KASE give me the fullest instructions for 
treatment of Asparagus-beds for the year. Is 
fish-minure a safe thing to use?—J. 

As regards the treatment of Asparagus- 
beds for a } ear, much depends on whether the 
beds are old or young, the soil light or heavy, 
and the stiength of the plants. It will not 
answer to give strhng fertilisers in the shape of 
nitrates or even tish-manure and guano to 
weak seedlings. A well-made bed will need 
little foo^l for the first two or three seasons if 
the plant 1 are obtained from seed. Much 
■ better results will follow irrigation if the soil 
be light. Many often make a mistake in heap¬ 
ing largd (joantities of manure on the beds at 
this teaion of the year. I do not advise it even 
with the lightest soil, as when the plants are at 
rest they are unable to absorb the food given. 
As much depsnds on how the beds are made, it 
will not be out of place to refer to the same. 
The beat plants I have ever seen in this country 
were grown on the flat in rows. The land 
was deeply dug and plenty of manure used. 
The plants never received attention from 
October to March, but during growth they 
were well fed, and a system of irrigation 
could be effectually carried out in dry seasons. 
Bowing is done in the spring. The seedlings 
will nob need mucli attention other than thin¬ 
ning and cleansing. Thinning is an important 
detail, as unless the work ii done thoroughly 
there will be a crowded plant. 1 have seen 
Asparagus sown like Mustard and Cress, and 
when finally thinned there have been a dozen 
plants where one would have sufticed. The 
culture of the plant the second year is simple. 
It may be necessary to thin again here and 
there if the plants are doing wml, and a light 
top-dressing of manure may be given between 
the rows. This is more in the way of a mulch 
to encourage surface roots and retain moisture 
than as food. The third year cutting will com¬ 
mence, but not much, and the same remarks 
hold good as regards mulching. Liquid-manure, 
if it can be given, is the best food. When sel¬ 
lings are purchas^ or grown for planting they 
may be one or twjp^years old. Fof ^uch plants 
Digitized by 


the soil is well prepared. The first year no 
food is necessary, but after planting, if light 
manure of any kind can be given as a mulch it 
is most beneficial. In light soils the mulch is 
necessary for young plants. 

If the kind of soil had been stated this would 
have helped considerably. Feed from May to 
September, as this is the time the plants benefit 
by the food given. In light soils a dressing of 
sulphate of potash given at the rate of 2 cwb. or 
even 3 cwt. per acre is an excellent ferti¬ 
liser, and a dressing in the early autumn 
will be well repaid. Sulphate of potash is 
an excellent food to mix with other manures, 
such as guano and fish manure. Guano by itself 
is an excellent fertiliser. This and fish-manure 
are best applied in showery weather, as the mois¬ 
ture washes the food to the roots. There is no 
better food for Asparagus than fish-manure, but 
I prefer to mix it with potash or sulphate of lime. 
If used, say, from May to the end of August, you 
cannot have a safer manure, bub in dry weather 
near dwellings it is ofiensive. To remedy this I 
mix with it soot or lime and rake it into the sur¬ 
face. l^’ish-manure may be used at the rate of 
3 cwt. to .1 cwb. per acre, or 1 oz. to 2 oz. per 
square yard. A dressing of fish-manure given 
once a month will sulHce—I mean during the 
growing season—and in dry weather if watered 
in it is an evoellent food. At this season of the 
year I dress heavy soil with the following : Fish- 
manure, one half ; road-scrapings and burnt soil 
or refuse the other half, with a' liberal (juantity 
of bone-meal. In the summer, too, such a mixture 
or liquid-manure may be given freely. In heavy 
soils salt must be used very sparingly. No one 
can go far wrong in irrigating freely, as Asi^a- 
ragus deli^ta in moisture and frequent supplies 

ORCHIDS. 

DKNDROCHILUMS. 

TifE Dutch botanist Blume established this 
genus a good many years ago upon a species 
probably not now in cultivation, and after¬ 
wards added to it the kinds mentioned below. 
These have been separated by more modem 
botanists, but the old name dies hard, and 
Platyclinis—the newer one—comes slower into 
garden use. These are pretty plants when well 
cultivated, and there are few more handsome 
objects than a plant, say, of D. filiforme or D. 
glumaceum with fifty or a hundred of the 
thread-like racemes of golden or whitish blos¬ 
soms hanging in rich profusion. Like many 
other fine plants they are too often judged by 
the size of the individual blossom instead of 
taking a well-cultivated specimen as a whole. 
All are pseudo-bulbous epiphytes, the bulbs 
small, bearing usually a single deep green leaf 
and terminal flower-spike. They are natives of 
some of the warmest regions, and coiiseciuently 
their culture should nob be attempted unless a 
nice warmth can be maintained in summer and 
winter. They are grown, in fact, in what is 
termed the Fast India - house, but, unlike 
many of the Dendrobes and other occupants of 
this structure, they are frequently growing 
during the greater part of the year, and there¬ 
fore must not be subjected to resting conditions, 
such as a cool and dry atmosphere. This, with 
one of the species at least, D. Cobbianum, ia 
needed in late spring, bat even this kind is vari¬ 
able in its season, and to be at all successful 
with them growers must be on the alert and 
treat them as they need. For instance, take a 
plant flowering now from half-formed growths, 
the spike appearing, of course, in the centre of 
the sheathing bract-like processes that eventu¬ 
ally form at the bast^ of the bulb. No one 
with a spark of common sense would think of 
drying off a plant like this, but would rather 
place it in the warrae.st houfc and endeavour to 
make the l>e8l of an unpleasant season for 
Orchid growth. Again, in spring as long as 
the growths keep dormant there is no need 
of undue excitement, but w’hen seen to be 
on the move encourage them by all reasonable 
means. 

The manner of flowering makes I>a8kets or 
suspendetl pans the best receptacles for the 
plants, for though the spikes are not exactly 
pendalous, they have when so grown a pretty 
arching efi'eeb that would bo lost were the 
plants cultivated in pots on the stage. For 
compost the usual peat and ^r^phi/nisra mixture 


does well, and the drainage should have 
especial attention. Govef the crocks witii a 
little rough Moss and allow plenty of crocks or 
charcoal to keep the compost open. Make it 
firm and see that the plants cannot possibly 
shift about, the best position being one only 
slightly raised above the rim. They are true 
epiphytes, but if raised very high a ditticulty ia 
sometimes found, especially by amateur 
growers, in fixing them. The best time, as a 
rule, to renew the compost is as soon as the 
flowers have fallen, for the growths are then 
partly formed, but have not begim to root 
much, if any. The new roots when produced 
have, therefore, the benefit of the new material, 
and given hot weather, so that a stimulating 
temperature can be kept up, the growths 
advance rapidly. In a high temperature atmos¬ 
pheric moisture is, of course, quite necessary, 
and under these conditions Dendrochilums revel. 
Not only this, but thrips, their worst of all 
insect enemies, are very uncomfortable and as a 
rule not troublesome. It is when a plant or 
two is kept growing slowly in an unsuitable 
house, where alternations of heat and cold, 
drought and moisture, aro frequent, that these 
busy little insects get their chance. Regarding 
root moi.sture, this must be abundant as long as 
the growth ia moving, giving enough at all other 
times to prevent shrivelling. The best known 
kinds are— 

D. (Joi'.iu NS TM, an autumn-flowering species cf 
much value. The spikes rise from small conical 
bulbs and are upwards of a foot in length, the 
flowers pale yellow with a deeper lip. It comes 
from the i^hilippine Islands, where Messrs. Low 
and Co.’s collector found it some twenty years 
ago. It is named after Mr. W. Cobb, of Syden¬ 
ham. 

I) i iLTi'ORME is a delightful species also from 
the Philippines. The little flowers are of a golden- 
yellow tint. They have been not inaptly likened 
to gold filigree chains, and one seeing the plant 
in flower for the first time is charmetl with it. 
lbs flowering season is June and July, and it is 
one of this introductions of the indefatigable col¬ 
lector Cuming, who found and sent it home to 
Messrs. LodcUges in 1S37. 

I). ULUMACEUM is the best known of all, and a 
sweetly-scented, beautiful species. The spikes 
are larger and longer than those of any other 
kind, of a yellowish white tint that, though not 
very showy in individual flowers, is distinctly 
pretty in the aggregate. It flowers during the 
early spring months, and was introduced at or 
about the same time as the last-named and by 
the same firm of nurserymen, with whom it 
flowered in ls4«». 

1), FNCATu.M is a more recently introduced 
species, haviug been imported by Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Co. from some of the islands about the 
Malay l^eninsula. In colour of the flowers and 
also in liabit it most resembles I), filiforme, but 
the racemes are stouter and shorter, not so ele¬ 
gant or so bright in cclour. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Propagatinsf Rhododendrons {Mm. 

Rofnn son). —Rhododendrons are nob propagated 
from cuttings, choice kinds being graft^ on 
seedling plants of the common R. ponticum. 
They may, however, be increased by layering, 
this being the time of year to do so. Cut half¬ 
way through at a joint and fix the shoot in the 
ground with a strong peg. By this time next 
year roots will have been formed.—BvFr.KKT. 

Evergreen shrubs for growing In 
pots and tubs under glass (O. J. P.).— 
Your list is a very good one for the above pur¬ 
pose, and contains some beautiful flowering 
shrubs. Approximately they would flower at 
height mentioned below; Raphiolepia ovata, 
1 foot to 2 feet ; Kucryphia pinnatiflda, 2 feet: 
Carpenteria californica, IJ feet to 2 feet; 
Phillyrea decora, 2 feet to 3 feet; Pittosporum 
Poliva, this we should recommend only for its 
foliage ; Kondlera rupicola, 1 foot to 1 i feet; 
Loropetalon, 10 inches to 1 foot ; Zenobia 
apeciosa, 2 feet : Fabiana imbricata, 9 inches to 
12 inches ; Baccdiaris Patagonia, 2 foot ; Clero- 
deiiilron triohotomum, 3 feet : Btuartia, 2 feet: 
(Jordonia, 1^ feet to 2 feet; Olearia Hassti and 
Choisya ternata, which you have growing in 
your conservatory, are both exculent ever- 
gif euH for this mode of culture. As you de«ire 
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the Dames of a few other similar shrubs, prefer¬ 
ably evergreen and flowering, wo would men¬ 
tion, as suitable for potting up for a cool 
greenhouse, the following : Veronica Traversi, 
Andtrsoni, and variegata. Arbutus andrachne 
hybrida, Cytisus proecox, scoparius Andreanus, 
albus, Cassinia chrysophylla, Clethra aloifolia, 
Ela^agnus aureus marginatus, Eugenia Ugni, 
Hypericum Moserianum, Laurestinus, Olea 
fragrans, Kaliuia latifolia, hardy Rhododen¬ 
drons of sorts, especially the beautiful kinds 
Sippho, Kate Waterer, Pink l^earl, and 
Marchioness of Ltandsdowne. The above are all 
evergreen, and should blossom when about 
1 \ feet to 3 feet high. Among deciduous 
flowering shrubs there is a delightful selection. ^ 
In their case it would be better to pot up now 
and plunge the plants outdoors for twelve 
months. They would then be in a better con¬ 
dition for gentle forcing. A few grand subjects 
are Prunus triloba, double ciimson and double 
white Almond, Forsythia suspensa, Oerasus 
j iponica, Spirfca multiflora arguta, Hydrangea 
pani<;ulata grandiflora, Laburnums, Lilacs Mme. 
Lemoine and Charles X., Wistaria chinensis, 
Pyrus Malus Scheideckeri, Spircea confusa, 
Robinia hispida, and many others. You should 
not miss the splendid introduction from Somali¬ 
land—namely, Kalanohoe flammea—when it is in 
commerce. It g^ows freely in an airy house, 
ai d is a moat brilliant orange-coloured flower. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA. 

It may possibly be said by some that nothing 
new can be written concerning this, one of the 
finest of all stove climbing plants. That may 
be sc in a few instances, but 1 have an im¬ 
pression that the culture of this exotic is not 
altogether what it might be in some establish¬ 
ments. Its specific name is indicative of free¬ 
dom in flowering; this fact even is not borne 
out under certain modes of culture. Personally 
speaking, I have never experienced this diffl- 
culty, and should much like to have to deal 
with a plant that has borne this bad character. 
The only case in which I think this would be 
actually possible would be that of a seedling, 

I and then even I question very much if it be 
I not more a matter of culture than of constitu- 
, bional weakness. Where any difHoulty arises 
in obtaining a profusion of flowers it is more 
; often than not caused by a too generous treat- 
I meet. This may arise from one or two causes, 

I or both combined—vi/ , from being grown in 
too rich or too great a quantity of soil, or 
I through having been supplied too liberally with 
water without that adjunct which is necessary 
to almost all kinds of plant life—to wit, a 
resting period. If I had to treat a plant that 
had given trouble in this direction, and it were 



Stephanotis floribunda. 


after the style of the Crasaulas. Thoeo who 
taw this fine plant at Kew this last summer are 
nob likely to forget the sight. It is against our 
custom to recommend individual salesmen, but 
we should think your local dealer would procure 
the Chrysanthemums for you. 


Sweet Peas in November. I think it is rather a 
n markable occurrence to have Sweet Peas in bloom out- 
of-doors at this time of }ear, so I send you a bunch. The 
uhite Abutilons were out-of-doors all last winter, and 
f|ulte unprotected in any way. They are now In full 
i'loom.—Mies K 8. Uarrirs, Tregwinit, Lettenton, 
J! S O., Pein'jroLrahirc. 


“The Engrlish Flower Garden.”— T/io- 
rrHighly reviftecl^ withfuLldtscriptionn of all the hi st 
;Van/«, their culture arulanxinyenienty beaiUiJkilly 
iflustreUed. Mediuvi Siy), 15s. .• pofit free^ 15s. 6d. 
Hound in 2 vols.—nage grttn morocco—for 
library or prtHtntalion^ one guinea. Of all book- 
HcUerSy d'C. “ Worth more than all other booht 
on flower gardening and landscape gardening ever 
publuhiil. Whateuer success I have made as a 
landscape gardener I owe to the inspiration of this 
hook. It not only teaches good gardening^ huty 
what is quite as importanty condemns had garden- 
giving reasons that are convincing for both.*' 
—J. W. Elliot, Pi«S!Rir^, Pa. | 
Digitized by '5^^ 


in a pot or in any other way re.slricted at 
the roots, I should, after a good growth had 
been made, keep it quite dry, not fearing 
any evil consequences by so doing, even 
at the expense of losing the larger portion 
of the foliage. In addition, if the plant be in 
a pot so that it could be removed to a cooler 
temperature, that also would be an advantage. 

With a few plant.s in pots it becomes a fairly 
easy matter to have successional examples in 
good condition at stated periods. Even two 
plants in the same house if planted out may 
easily be made to flower at differont times. 
This is altogether a question of management as 
regards pruning and resting to regulate the 
growth. To flower a plant in March and 
April, dependence must be placed upon a 
well-mator€)d late summer or autumnal growth, 
upon which the flower-trusses are in an 
embryo stage eaily in the winter. These 
trusses do not advance until extra warmth is 
given and as the days lengthen, then they will 
come away rapidly. Such a plant should not 
be allowM to flower after the end of June, 
when iv should for a few weeks be kept dry at 
the roots. After this hsM been attained it 
should be pnmed, and that in no half-hearted 
fashion if it has reached anything like its 
limits as to size. What is needed is a etruiig 


and clean growth, weakly shoots in larger 
quantities never flowering so profusely. lu the 
spring, as soon as there is a sign of renewed 
activity, the terminals should not be allowed to 
start away so as to weaken the flower-trusses 
behind them. If this be the case, they had 
better be stopped at once. In any case this is a 
good plan if extra early flowers are needed. As 
a succession to such a plant to take up the 
flowering in June and onwards, the pruning 
should 1^ done in the spring before any great 
activity is to be seen. This, it should be stated, 
can be checked for a time by keeping it dry at 
the roots. By pruning into well-ripened wood, 
good sturdy back growihs will be secured, which 
can hardly fail to flower in due course. Such a 
plant may be allowed to flower as long as it 
will into the autumn; it will then have a good 
resting period. 1 once had to deal with a 
plant of Stephanotis that was planted out-of- 
doors and brought through under the sill of the 
door. This may cause some surprise, but it 
was nevertheless a fact. The explanation of its 
continued success for about twenty years was 
that the boiler was within a few feet of the 
roots. Although the soil at the surface would 
bo fro/oD, no harm ever came to the plant, this 
being attributable to the roots striking down¬ 
wards towards the warmth. 

With two or three pot plants at command a 
good long season can be had, the first to flower 
being treated in a similar manner to those 
planted out for early blooming; the successional 
plant thereto being started in growth in the 
spring in like fashion, the later one still being 
retarded in a cooler house until May and J une 
before it is really started, although with in- 
cresised warmth, even in a cool-house, it may 
try to grow somewhat. When pot plants of this 
kind are started into growth by being placed in 
heat from a cool-house, it will take from ten 
to twelve weeks to bring them into flower. The 
young shoots of pot plants should never be tied 
down to the trellis until the flower trusses are 
about to expand, otherwise lateral growths will 
be encouraged and the flower trusses upon the 
older wood often turn blind. These shoots, on 
the other hand, should be supported towards 
the light in an upward direction until well 
advanced in colour. When in growth the 
Stephanotis will always take water freely pro¬ 
vided the plants be in good condition at the 
roots, and occasional doses of liiiuid-inanuro will 
largely assist them at the flowering stage or 
when pot-bound. Cuttings can be struck at 
almost any time, but I would prefer to take 
them about now, selecting short, stocky shoots, 
that have not yet commenced to run away. As 
to soil, I do not consider the Stephanotis at all 
particular; it will thrive in peat, or peat and 
loam, or in leaf-soil and loam. Firm potting 
is certainly desirable, as it is not necessary to 
be turning the plants out and reducing the Wls 
every year. With respect to varieties, I am 
doubtful if there bo but one, still when given 
exactly the same treatment in every way for all 
so-called varieties, it is easy enough to flower 
them in small pots and call them improved 
forms ; this is only an expeditious mode of 
culture, the result of care and attention from 
the striking to the flowering. Those with small 
flowers and those with larger ones and trusses 
in proportion are not due to variety, but 
culture. G. 


Flowering: climber to produce par¬ 
tial shade in greenhouse {J. If.).— 
Provided you do not allow the growths to 
become matted together, a climbing plant 
planted at the north end of your house and 
trained towards the south would doubtless afibrd 
a welcome shade during the height of the 
summer to such plants as you might have in 
your greenhouse. Jasminum grandifiorum 
would be an excellent plant for suoh a purpose, 
and its flowers are deliciously fragrant. Plum¬ 
bago capensia would also be a good sub¬ 
ject. You would aBo find Bougainvillea San- 
deriana a grand climber; it blossoms very 
freely, being neaily always in flower. You 
could plant such climbers at any time, for they 
are always purchasable in pots. A moderate- 
sized tub would be best in which to plant the 
climber. Make five or six holes in the bottom, 
and place in the tubs 4 inches or 5 inches of 
drainage, such as broken pots or bricks. Mix 
up a compost of two parts loam, two parts leaf- 
soil, one part ‘^jeU-deqa^ed^manure, aud about 
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half part sand. Incorporate well together and 
fill the tub to within 3 mchea of the top. Prea 
chie moderately firm, then tnm out the climber 
and plant in centre of tub. Take care the plant 
is thoroughly well watered before planting. It 
ia beet to stand such plants in some water for 
a few minutes, then allow them to drain well 
prior to-planting.—E. 


ROSES. 


Tea Roees upon the eingrle rod! 
system {Orem Horn ).—^We fail to see the 
advantage of growing Rosea as you suggMt. 
That it could be done we do not deny, for if a 
Rose produces a long mwth early in the sea¬ 
son and it becomes well-nardened before antuma, 
such a growth will blossom next year if trained 
horizontally, as we understand yon propose to 
do. What we would suggest for this 2 feet 
6 inch wall is to cover it with the delightful 
dwarf-growing Teas, such as Mme. Falcot, 
Niphe^, Marie Van Houtte, Anna Olivier, 
Perle des Jardins, Mme. Lambard, Hon. £. 
Gifford, Viscountess Folkestone, Comtesse de 
Nadaillao, Souvenir d’un Ami, Mme. Hosto, 
Souvenir de S. A. Prince, Mme. Oochet, White 
Mme. Coohet, and many other beautiful kinds. 
Not only would these kinds quickly cover the 
wall, but many would overtop it, and you 
would have Reses all the summer and autumn. 
We have known Anna Olivier cover a wall quite 
.'> feet high, and the plant was almost .'> feet 
in width. The dwarf Teas really mike the 
best climbers for moderate walls. Plant about 
2 feet apart in a well-prepared soil, and you 
will not desire to adopt any other phm. 

Pegging down Roaes (F. P. Of 

the list yon submit we should select Prince C. 
de Rehsn as being the moat suitable for pegging 
down. Indeed, this somewhat shy bloomer, 
unless it cm be grown as a standard or half- 
standard, should always be pegged to ensure a 
crop of flowers. Although classed as identical, 
La Rosiere has proved to be with us a better 
bloomer than Prince Camille de Rohan. Celine 
Forestier and also Gloire Lyonnaise would suc¬ 
ceed well pegged down, but there is nothing 
gained by subjecting m xlerate growing Roses of 
the type of Baroness Rothschild to this mode of 
culture. It would not be advisable to peg down 
the growths now, for if done thus early the 
buds are induced to start too soon should the 
winter be mild. To prevent injury by swaying 
in the wind tie the growths to a stake, ouch 
kinds as you do not wish to p^ down may have 
the growths out away to within 2 feet 6 inches 
or 3leet of the ground. The proportion of soot 
to add to the soil which you are about to reno¬ 
vate your lawn with ia about 1 in 6. Young 
pUmts of climbing Niphetos and Mar^chal Niel 
in a cold-house would require no wrapping up 
in straw. Should we be visited with a severe 
winter, you might place some mats or straw 
hurdles u non the roof outside. Hirdy Ferns 
are best divided in early spring. 


Pruning newly - planted Roaes 

(/f/Aoramux).— Do not prune Roses pUmted in 
the autumn beyond removing a portion of the 
very long bush shoots to prevent them swaying 
about in the wind. If this were to occur their 
roots might be disturbed, which would be a 
serious matter. March will be soon enough to 
think about pruning, and by that time we shall 
have articles dealit^ with this important branch 
of Rose culture. When Roses are planted in 
the spring we prefer to prune them before 
planting. Prot^ting tender Roses during the 
winter does not imply that the whole plant 
should be covered with ashes, although if that 
were done it would not harm them. All that is 
required is to put a pack or so round each bush, 
so that the buds or eyes which are upon the 
lower part of the branches may be completely 
covered. Even if this heap of ashes freezes 
through, the shoots at the base remain uninjured, 
owing to the thawing taking place gradually. 
It is the sun striking upon frozen mwths that 
really injures them. The Hybrid Perpetuals 
need no protection, and a large number of the 
Teas are almost as hardy. If you can procure 
some Fir or Laurel boughs and place them 
among your plants in addition to the ashes or 
soil you can rest assured that your Roses will 
notne injured. We would only advise this 
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with soil or ashes should be done next month, 
whether we have frost or not. Carnations do 
not require this moulding up. A few ashes 
spread around the base of the plants would 
keep away troublesome insects. 

Rogea for shady border near the 
coast (A. P. FT.).—In this strip of land which 
is 4 feet wide, having a tall heage on one side 
and a 3 foot wall upon the other, you might 
grow very successfully certain free-growing 
kinds of R^es. We presume the hedge is upon 
the south side, as you allude to the shady 
aspect of the border. As you desire Roses to 
last in bloom a fair time we could not recom¬ 
mend the Penzuice Briers, for their flowers 
are very fugitive. They would certainly grow 
welL Perhaps you would like one or two, even 
if only for their delightfully fragrant foliage. 
The bMt variety is Anne of Geierstein. LsSy 
Penzance is lovely, but does not grow quite so 
freely. A few pillar Roses would really be 
what you require, so that they should be well 
above the wall. Perhaps to alternate with 
summer - flowering and Perpetual • flowering 
would be a good plan. Of the former Charles 
Lawson, Paul Derras, Coupe de Hebe, Mme. 
Plantier, Celestial, Macrantha, Crimson 
Rambler, F^licito-Perpetue, and Flora would 
be delightful kinds; and of the latter, which 
are summer and autumn-flowering, Gloire de 
Dijon, Aim4e Vibert, Armosa, Common 
Monthly, Long worth Rambler, Kaiserin 
Friedrich, Climbing Souvenir de Wootton, 
Mme. Alfred Carriere, and Blanc doable de 
Courbet would give you a selection difficult to 
surpass. 

Fifty beat Hybrid Perpetaala 

{Orem Horn ),—Wo presum^ou are aware that 
for exhibition purposes the B(ybrid Teas may be 
mingled with the Hybrid Perpetuals, but as you 
ask for names of fifty of the best of the latter, 
we have omitted many fine kinds which are 
known as Hybrid Teas. The list we recommend, 
not so much for exhibition as for garden adorn¬ 
ment and their usefulness for cutting, is as fol¬ 
lows : Abel Carri^re, Alfred Colomb, Alfred K. 
Williams, Baroness Rothschild, Beauty of Walt¬ 
ham, Captain Hayward, Charles Lefebvre, Clio, 
Countess of Oxford, Crown Prince, Dr. Andry, 
Duke of Albany, Dake of Edinburgh, Duke of 
Fife, Dake of Teck, Dapuy Jamain, Ella Gor¬ 
don, E^enne Levet, Eagene Furst, Fisher 
Holmes, Francois Michelon, General Jacque¬ 
minot, Gustave Piganeau, Heinrich Sohultheis, 
Helen Keller, Her Majesty, Horace Vernet, 
John Hopper, La Dochess de Morny, Lawrence 
Allen, Louise Van Houtte, Mme. G. Luizet, 
Mme. Victor Verdier, Mme. Marie Finger, 
Marchioness of Londonderry, Mirgaret Dick¬ 
son, Marie Baumann, Marquise de Castellane, 
Merveille de Lyon, Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. 
Sharman Crawford, Pride of Waltham, Prinoe 
Arthur, Prince Camille de Rohan, Senateur 
Vaisse, Spenser, Star of Waltham, Suzanne 
Marie Rc^ocanaohi, Ulrich Brunner, Victor 
Verdier. 

Tea Roses (G. M. ir./—The Comtesse 
de Nadaillac Rose does not need speeial treat¬ 
ment, but just such as is given to Tea Roses in 
general; it is rather tender in the winter, 
and probably there is no better protection for it 
than in moulding up the soil several inches now, 
as in the case of hard frost the wood is not killed 
below the soil covering. With respect to Teas 
generally, if soil is light, and especially if they 
come from strong soil, for nearly all Rose 
nursei ies are on a semi-clay soil, there can be 
no doubt that an addition of clay is very helpful. 
But whilst for such soil well-decayed cow- 
manure is best, the Roaes will be better planted 
carefully in the natural soil; the clay added 
being spread over the surface and thus exposed 
to frost will both sweeten and pulverise, and in 
time wash in or become mixed with the soil and 
help to stiffen it. Roaes in a house that is 
heated need close attention, as they are moat 
susceptible to attacks of aphis, and need 
fumigating with tobacco paper or X L vapour 
every two or three weeks. Repotting neeaa to 
be done about every two years, using then pots 
one size larger. In the intermediate .years the 
top soil of we pots may be renewed and another 
two-thirds loam and one-third decayed manure 
added. Pruning mav be done now, and gener¬ 
ally fairly hard, under glass, but of course so 
much depends on varieties or habits. The 
plants bw frequent syringing and ample 


waterings, some weak liquid-manure being gi^p 
as growth proceeds during the season. Willi 
respect to seeding down a lawn, get the soil well 
cleimied and levelled, then write to some 
eminent seed firm stating area and soil, and 
askii^ for enough of their best pasture s^ to 
sow it. Do Uiis early in April, well rake it ioj 
roll it, and protect it from birds. 


RULES FOR OORRESPONDENTS. 


Qaestlona.—Qusrisf and antmn dn InaarUd in 
QAUDMsaa/ree oS (iAoiys ifeorreapondentafcUow ths rulea 
Kara laid down/or thaw guidanea. AU oomvnwnieatiofna 
for inaertion anould ha nearlv and ooneiaaly written on 
ona aide o/thapapar only, and addraaaed to the Editok of 
OAEDSMise, 87, Sovdhampton - atreet, Covant - garden, 
London. Lettara on buainaaa ahould be aent to the 
PuBUSHsa. The name and addreaa of the aandar are 
required in addition to any designation ha may desire to 
he used in the paper. Whan more than ona query ia sent, 
each ahould he on a aeparatapieee of paper. Unanataered 
queries should he repeated. Correapondenta ahould hear 
tn mind that, eu QAaDurme heu to he aent to preaa some 
time in advance qfdata, they cannot always he replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
eommunieatlon. 

Answers (u^ieh, with the eaception of sudb eu eemawt 
well he clasaifled, will he found in their diferent depart- 
menta) should always hear the number and title plaoed 
against the query r^ied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, eu far eu their knowledge and 
bbaenxUionspermit, the oorreepondenta who seek euautance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
anau>ers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the loealUiea in 
which thew experience ia gained. Correspondents who 
refer to artwUs inserted in OAB.DunHa ahould mention the 
number in which they ckppeared. 

Important to fijinnata,—Correapondenta must 
look through the whole of the paper to see repliea to their 
queries, eu some require longer anatoera than others and 
sure put into thexr respective departments. Answers 
cannot aluwys be given the toeek softer the quoriaa are 
received, but there it st little delay at iwmiMt in d ea ling 
wUhtkem, 


To the following quariea bri^ repitss ore givass, 
but readera art tnvittd to givt /urthar answers 
should they bt obit to offer add/Uiomal adsieson 
the various subjects. 

1673— Seneolo maoroi^ossas(7'.> —in the socom- 
panying little Ulustratlon you will see this plant repre 
eented. It is called German Ivy; the leaves are very much 



The German Ivy. 


like those cf the Ivy, and the yellow flowers are pretty. 
It is quite worthy of a place amongst cool greenhouse 
climbers. 

1674— Irises from seed fSubscriber)—Sow early 
in April in well-drained pots of light soil, keeping them in 
a cold-frame, moist and shaded from son until the young 
plants appear, and then removing to the open air. Next 
March set them out in the open ground in free soil in a 
sunny situation.— Btflkbt. 

1675— Oamatlozis from seed (Alpha).—Tlw Con¬ 
tinental strains of Carnations are not of roecial merit. 
What is wanted is seed from hybridised flowers, then 
there ia a chanoe of obtaining really good novelties, as srlt- 
ness the kinds raised by Mr. Martin Smith. We ahould 
say you could not do better than obtain a packet of Eaglieb 
seed from a good reliable raiser. Why not hybridise need 
yourself? If yon procure one or two recent novelties and 
croes-fertOise them yon would assuredly be rewarded with 
good re^te. 

1676— Vegetable land exposed (D. lP.;.-Wbilst 
Lombardy Poplars grow rapidly, and when planted 6 feet 

soon make a wind break, it is evident that being 
leafless all the winter they would not afford much shelter 
then. Bat whilst we advise you to plant these Poplars ae 
near on ths wind aide ae you can, alM |^nt 6 feet la front 
of them a line of Bpruoe or Scotch lire. These grow 
■lower, but when they do get up they make a permanent 
wind break, and laWr this Poplar could be cut away. 
Plant tbs Poplars at first 0 feet apart, then when they gW 
tall out out every alternate one. We know of no special 
book on nmrket gardening generally, bat if jron will apply 
at the office of this paper for Shaw’s “ Book on Msimt 
Oaidsning," you will find In It most of the information you 
need. Write to the pubUmer. 
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i»J77— Draining land (If. il.Cr.).—In draining day 
land it is unwise to go too deep. Too should have centrd 
pipe drain 3 feet deep, with others at intervals of about 
I’O feet running from the aides, starting at 2^ feet into this 
caatral^one. When laid and emptying into the brook at 
the bottom, some rough bushes, Furze or Heath, should 
be cut and hdd over the pipes and well trodden down, 
then have the soil filled in. Only put back enough of the 
lower soil to well cover the bushes, then fill in with the 
top soil, which should have first been put on one side. 
Any clay left on the surface may be spread about thinly, 
a> d the frost will break it up If you plant the ground 
with trees, and the roots in time cl<v the drains a 
little, it is still improbable that the water will ever 
become choked back once the ground baa been well 
drained. 

1678— Sacred Bean (Nelumblum luteum) (R. T .).— 
Tl is is a native of Carolina, and will thrive in a warm 
greenhouse in a moist bed. Both the species N. luteum 



The Sacred Bean (Nelumblum luteum). 


and specioeum are called Sacred Beans: the former has 
vellow flowers, and the latter pink, and very fragrant. 
Specioeum comes from India and adjacent warm countries. 

1679— Decked Palm and other leaves 
(A. B. C.).—When Palm, Aspidistra, and other such plant 
leaves beMme brown or decayed, it is obviously desirable 
to remove them. We do not think gardeners object as you 
mention, certainly no good gardener does, and such sweep¬ 
ing assertions are not correct. If the points of Palms, 
Aspidistras, or other plant leaves of a firm or leathery-like 
nature die, it is common practice to clip them off so far as 
possible the shape of the points with sharp scissors, and 
when they quite decay to remove them entirely. Decay 
of necessity follows where these plants become aged or are 
kept in close or improperly ventilated rooma A^idistras, 
however, if in pots of sufficient size soon produce other 
leaves, and the loss of one or two dead ones is trifling 
compared with the beauty of the young leaves which soon 
fellow.—D. 

1690— Lemon plant (F. S. 5.).—Ths botanical name 
of your plant is Aloysla citrodora. It is also known as the 
3weet-scented Verl^na. Both foliage and flowers are 
richly perfumed. Tou will probably do well, as vou say 
ynur plant is rather infested with aphis, to cut it down to 
wiihin 6 inches of the base of the branches, burning the 
shoots, and just washing the stumps with a small brush 
and water. No doubt the plant will need repotting Into 
a pot a size larger, and with fresh soil next year, say in 
klarch, when ir will break up afresh. The plant Is fairly 
hardy, and in quite sheltered places will winter outdoors 
if cut down hard in the autumn. You must give your 
cuttings and old plants of " Geraniums " some water ooca- 
f tonally during the winter; but still only just enough to 
seep them from flagging. When quite dry give a thorough 
soaking.—D. 

1681— Apples for Midlands (Reeuier).—You should 
plant for an early Apple of tbeCodlin type Lord Grosvenor, 
as that is one of the oest and hardiest. Then for later use 
follow with Stirling Castle, Warner’s King, Alfriston, I>ord 
Derby, Prince Albert, and Newton Wonder or Bramle>'s 
Seedling. These rank amongst the finest Apples in com¬ 
merce. For an exposed situation dwarf or bush trees are 
beet ; but standards will do where shelter from rough 
winds is furnished. But these latter wrill be longer in 
coming into bearing. Tou had best plant your trees 
rather shallow, practically on mounds, as you have a clay 
bottom, staking the trees firmly. You may write to 
Messrs Pearson and Sons, Nurserymen, Ohilwell, Notts., 
and ask for a copy of their little book on fruit culture, 
price 7d. It will be useful to you. 

1182-Preventing down draught (/f. W.).— 
Have you not made your ventilating or gas escape pipe 
one of too large dimensions? We should have thought 
one of about an inch in diameter ample, and if that were 
filled at the top with an easy revolving cowl it should at 
once allow burnt air to escape, and yet not admit a strong 
downward current of air. Of course, it would have been 
so much better could the end of the escape pipe have been 
carried into a shed or other covered place. Its primary 
object is to carry off the air which being consumed in the 
lamp becomes carbonic acid gas, and is harmful to plants 
in a close atmosphere, but would do little harm outdoors. 
Should you find no other remedy, then carry the pipe up 
nearly to the top of the house inside, when it will soon 
disperse in the great ventilation the roof affords. 

1683— Wlnnlngatadt Cabbage (5. S.). — This 
variety is one of the hardiest of Oabhages, and may be 
relied on to stand the winter well. It comes from a northern 
locality. The variety is very distinct, as its hearts are 
conicaJ and pointed, yet have what resembles a little curl 
or frill of leafage on the points. It is also when well 
cooked a capital Oahbage. 

1684— Woodllce In Muahroom-beda (Woodlice). 
-These insects are of all pests the most difficult to destroy. 

If you remove the straw cffyning, carefully s&king it to 
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eject any of the insects, then will draw off from the surface 
any rough portions or refuse, clean, and water with strong 
lime-water, especially pouring it close to the sides where 
the beds are supported by walls or boards, you will do some 
good. Also get some gas-lime, break it up quite fine, and 
sprinkle It lightly over the bed before replacing the straw. 
Also get slates or tiles, lay some at intervals over the bed, 
hard pressed down, and others on top of those, but kept 
apart by strips of quite thin wood. Between these the 
insects creep, and if each place be marked these traps may 
be examined, and the insects caught, if examined from day 
to day. 

1685-Stopping Orape laterals (Tines)-You 
seem to have correctly grasped Mr. Barron’s advice in his 
Vine book, that laterala should be fruited only one in 
three. Did all the laterals or spurs carry a bunch each 
the Vine would be ruinously overcropp^. Then each 
fruiting lateral should be pinched at the second leaf joint 
beyond the bunch, the object being because then ample 
leafage is formed to strengthen the bunch and the wood 
carrying it, also helping to strengthen the base bud, to 
which the lateral will be cut back in the winter. For 
exactly these reasons non-fruiting laterals should be 
equally pinched, unless there is need for more leafage. 
Then let them grow a yard longer. 

1666—Older press refose (F. S). — Much 
mouldy or fungoid growth, no doubt, would appear 
if you utilised the cider press refuse you refer to as a tree 
mulch. But if you would mix it with soil of its own bulk, 
adding when it is once or twice turned a smothering of 
soot, letting it lie in a heap for a couple of months, then 
the materim should be much better suited for the purpose 
named. But in any ease it can have very poor manurial 
<luaUties. 

1687-^Repottlng Regal Pelargoniums (R.B.).— 
Your plants which were cut back in July should have bMn 
shaken free of soil when the new growths were about an 
Inch in len^h, and repotted into the same size, or smaller 
pots. As tale was not done, we should advise you not to 
do the work now but wait until January or February. 
Keep the plants in a cool CTeenhouse where a minimum 
temperature of 46 degs. can be maintained. Afford plenty 
of air, and do not crowd the plants. The object of shaking 
the plants free of soil and pruning the roots is to compel 
the plants to make new fibres Vhich will penetrate the 
new soil and thus promote free and healthy growth. The 
rooted cuttings which are now in 3 inch pots should not be 
shifted Into large pots until early spring. Zonal Pelar¬ 
goniums should have somewhat similar treatment to the 
Rcgals if specimens are desired.—E. 

lf;ss— Palm-leaves browning (Erin) —No doubt 
the young leaves on your Palm, kept In the centre of a 
room, are suffering from lack of sofiScient light and 
warmth, whilst old leaveshaving become hard and leathery 
will often do well during the winter in a room, young 
tender ones will not If you out those leaves out there is 
danger that the point of the stem may suffer. The plant 
really needs to go into a warm-house for a few months to 
get it round, Mso it is evident that it badly needs repotting ; 
but leave that till March, and in the meantime get just a 
little peat soil, turfy loam, and sharp sand, mix it, and 
top-dress the plant, first stirring the soil beneath. Fill up 
to within half an inch to the top of the pot.—D. 

1089— Chinese T’am (Dioscorea saliva) (T. W.).— 
This must have deep soil, and if sutflclent depth cannot be 
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obtained in any other way it should be thrown into ridges 
3 feet apart, and the sets planted on top 1 foot asunder. 
The way of cooking the roote is to bake them whole. 


I69u-Maklng flower - beds (o. S. P.;.—Beds 
on a lawn sbould be round, or oval, or kidney-shaped, 
and bold small beds, especially these with points 
like stars, should be avoidea. Also you should have few 
beds rather than many. Making a dump of beds called a 
parterre, especially close to the house, is a great mistake. 
Never mind as to designs—the simpler the better. Ovals 
are easily made by using two stakes and acord run loosely 
round them tc mark the outline, and for rounds one stake 
only. 

1691 -Aster grandlflorus fJ/. J.).—This is a very 
distinct kind, flowering later than any of the Asters, so 
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late, indeed, that its flowers frequently get completely 
deetroyed by frost. 

16i)2-Dre88lng a lawn (Harrmo). When you wk 
for best time to dress a lawn to improve it, we should like 
to learn what description of dreselng you mean. If you 
have at disposal a large heap of road-trimmings, vegetable- 
refuse, leaf-soil, or similar material, well turn it over two 
or three times, then run it through a very coarse sieve, the 
sooner, after iMing well decayed, it can be put on to the 
Grass, the better. Not only should it be spread very 
evenly, but it should be occasionally turned with an iron 
rake to stir it, and during the winter it would wash In. 
But If you have no such material, and have only artificial 
manure to employ, then you had better get basic slag fr<ra 
a manure merchant, and sow it over the Grass, at the 
rate of 3 Ib. per rod, at once. You may follow that at snv 
time during the vrinter, when the weather is mild, with 
a dressing <3 soot, and in April with a further dressing of 
2 lb. per rod of sulphate of ammonia. That will give the 
Grass a wonderful nllp, as it soon washes in. Or, failing 
either of these things, get natural guano, which is cheap, 
and dress that over the Grass In February, at the rate of 
10 lb. per rod, keeping it occasionally turned with a rake 
or Birch-broom until it washes in. If we get a drippy time 
next year there will 1»e little complaint as to poor lawns. 


1603— Fungus on troo (EUand).—Tho name of the 
fungus is Nectria cinnabarina, often called Tubercularia 
vulgaris. It is extremely common on branches and twigs, 
which are already dead, and not likely to be the cause of 
mischief amongst healthy living bushes and shrubs, 

1694 — Strawberry casks (IT. W. B.).— The proper 
course to take in preparing a tub or cask for the inception 
of Strawberry-plants is to have holes cut m the ride of the 
tub, beginning at 12 Inches from the bottom, and then 
about 9 Inches from each other, all over the tub above the 
12 inches. These holes may be about 2 Inches bi^, and 
the edges of the holes, inside and out, should ^ neatly 
pared eff with a sharp knUe. Of course, some holes 1 inch 
in diameter should bo bored in the bottom to enable water 
to percolate away, ^en good soil should be put into the 
tub up to the level of the first holes, and the Strawberry- 
plants, which should have been layered Into small pots, 
turned out of these pots, the drainage J«™ovod, Md 
having the leaves from the inside brought through the 
holes, the upper part of the ball of soil would come close 
to the hole, and tWs block It Of course, within the ball 
of roots would rest on the firm soil in the tub. Then you 
should proceed to add more soli, and as each Uer of holes 
is reached other plants should be inserted m before. It 
is a good plan to fit in the centre of the soU, as it is built up, 
a small drainpipe, which should rise up to the top of the 
BoU when the tub is filled. That pipe could be in summer 
filled as needed with water, and it would help to moisten 
both the soil and roots. If you fixed blocks outside each 
hole they would only be in the way, and useless. Natur¬ 
ally, there would be poor chance of getting fruit the first 
year after planting unless the plants used were strong 
early layers got into small pots. 

1695— Black Ourrant bUBhea (J. yoaj 

Black Ourrant bushes seemed to have done so well the first 
year after planting, we think that they must have suffered 
last year chiefly from the exceeding dryness of the soil. 
These Currants do not root deeply, and rather near the sur¬ 
face, hence they soon suffer from drought. We saw 
many bushes on dry, shallow soils last year that nearly 
died ; but if you think there is in the soil something the 
bushes do not like, it may be best to lift them, throw out 
holes 3 feet over, and add in each case some fresh soil and 
well-decayed manure, then replant, keeping the bushes 
almost on a mound. Also place some long manure over 
the soil when each are planted. It may be well to hard cut 
back some of the shoots to compel the breaking of young 
shoots low down. 

1696— Various {Ignoramus).—A. Gloire de Dijon Rose 
is a very coarse grower for the inside of a greenhouse. You 
had better plant Mar^chal Nlel. An oU lamp is a very poor 
heating apparatus in hard weather, and gives very little se¬ 
curity from frost. A small boUer, heated with oil or gss. and 
which has hot water pipes in the house, is much better. 
See our advertisements. Your plant should be of fairly 
bardy nature. Camellias, Genistas, Heaths, Azrieas, 
Arums, Chinese Primroses, Cyclamen, bulbs of various 
descriptions,’.Fern^ll^varlouB |f|Irly hardy foliage plants, 
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etc. As to mansgemeiit of a gnenhoose, that woald be a 
long story. Keep it very clean, and not too damp. Qive 
warmth enough to keep out frost. Give plenty of ventila¬ 
tion in open weather. Tie up plants that grow fast; water 
at this time of the year sparingly. For information for 
rontine work read our instructions weekly. 

1697— Basic slag manors {F. 77.).—Certainly obtain 
the basic slag offered you bv all means, and when you have 
it employ it at once, using from 5 lb. to 6 Ib. per rod about 
on your ground. It becomes soluble slowly, and therefore 
does not suddenly stimulate in the same way that nitrate 
salts do. Ic is specially suited for clay soils that may be 
deficient in phosphates. But such an application as that 
mentioned is enough for a season. It witl be good for all 
descriptions of crops, especially if in the spring you could 
add a dressing of about 3 lb. per rod of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia. Hoe or lightly fork in the slag 
at onoe. 

169S -Edging to beds {G. A. Veronioa in- 

cana; 3, Teucrium species ; 3, Phlo.x var. You may cer¬ 
tainly allow the above edging plants to remain ; indeed, it 
is beet they ehould do so. No. 4 is Cotoneaster mlcro- 
phvlla, much used as an evergreen climber for moderate 
waJls. It will grow in any go^ soil, and may be used as 
a plant for the rock garden if no wall or fence is available. 
The plant is much addicted to scale insect, therefore 
should be deluged now and then with some good insecticide. 

1690— Rosos (H'ar). — You can get any of the Roses 
named from leading nursejrymen. If you look through our 
columns you will see a dozen people to apply to. 

1700— Taking cattlngs 7’.).—You had better 

leave the taking off the tops of the plants you name— 
Acacia, Abutilon, Eucalyptus, etc.—till the spring, setting 
them then in pots filled with sandy soil, and in warmth. 
If yon cannot give them some warmth the prospects of 
rooting them are poor. Eucalyptus plants are easily 
raised from seed sown in thespiing. As to the Asparagus 
plumosus, that is more easily raisra from seed than from 
cuttings. But the plants are also increased by taking off 
rooted suckers in the spring, and potting them. In the 
spring both Eucalyptus and Abutilon may be cut fairly 
hard down, and they will break up again. 

I7ul— Cankered Apple-trees {rxhrUiue). — Cer¬ 
tainly both Ribston Pippin and Wellington Apples are 
peculiarly susceptible to attacks of canker. Evidently 
your clay soil does not suit them. But you may no doubt 
improve both if you will lift them, and removing much of 
the old soil, put in fresh, mixing with a barrowload fully 
a peck of old mortar-refuse, wood-ashes, and soot, then 
replanting shallow—indeed, rather on a small mound-snd 
afterwards covering np the soil with long manure. Pare 
round the edges of the wounds, and well dab into them 
Stockholm tar and parsHln to kill the canker fungus. 
That is the only remedy. 

1703- Tomatoes and Vines (H. w. A.)-Toma- 
toes want a dry and airy atmosphere. They should be 
watered sparingly, and when so treated the house should 
have ample ventilation. When mildew appears the plants 
should have a spraying or gentle syringing with Bordeaux- 
mixture. The npe fruits aher that should be wiped before 
being eaten. If you clear out the house to plant it with 
Vines burn some sulphur in the house by casting some on 
red-hot cinders. Then shut the house up close for twelve 
hours. You may very well plant to furnish a vinery 
Black Ilambnrgh, Hadresfleld Oourt, Foster's Seedling, 
and Black Alicante, as all ripen readily. Alicante is 
a good late variety. The Vines should be purchased in 
pots, and may be turned out, the roots loosened and spread 
out, and planted now or at any time during the winter. 
Vines would not do well in a Melon-house, as Melons need 
dampness and a very high temperature. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FR U IT S. 

*«* Any oommunieationt rapecting elanfs or fruitt 
teiU to natne aiunUd always accompany tJic parc^ which 
should be addressed to the Editok of OARomiia luius- 
TBATBD, 37, Southampion-streett Strand^ W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at orw time. 

Names of plants.— F. W. R —Aloysla citrio- 

dora.- Mrs. Z/a.renbj/.—Oonamon Berberis (B. vulgaris). 

-C. W.—Alonsoa Warsoewiezi.- C. 5.—Asparagus 

plumosus.- Mrs. F.—Vfe could only name one of your 

plants, because the remainder were neither in flower nor 

fruit; (5 is Diplopappua chr^sophyllus.- Sapoo.—lt is 

impossible to name Ohrysanthemum flowers. Your 
variety is probably William Holmes, but we cannot be cer¬ 
tain.- F. W. M , ll'inebester. —1, Thalictram, probably 

ai|uileg1foliam. but should like flowers; 2, Plumbago 
capensis; 3, Uelichrysum bracteatum ; 4, Euonymus lati- 

folios argenteuB; .'i. Arbutus Uneio.- Ckas. Bell.— 

The Gladwin (Iris footidissima).- J. S. S., Ihmegal—^o 

should have been pleased to name your Dahlia flowers if it 
had been possible, bat without characteristic blooms this 
cannot be done. You should always send florists’ flowers 
like Dahlias and Ohrysanthemnms to someone who has a col¬ 
lection for comparison.- G. H. B — Juniperus Bermudi- 

ansu—John IKifaon.—1, Malva moachata; 2, Too much 
withered to recognise; 3, Boltonia incisea; 4, Centranthua 
albus ; 6, Clarkia; 6, An annual, but must see flower. 

Names of fnilts.— L. e.—The scarlet Apple is 
Scarlet Pearmain ; the other is Dutch Mlgnonns. 


LAW . 

Shootings doSTS.—My terrier dog entered 
my neighbour’s field and ohased his sheep. He 
caught the dog, which had my name engraved 
on a collar round its neck, and kept the dog 
fastened up in his stable for twentv-four hours, 
after which he tamed it into a field and fired at 
it with his gun, wounding it slightly in the hind 
legs Had he a legal right to shoot the dog ? If 
I take proceedings, can I recover damages ? The 
dog was only chasing the sheep, not worrying 
them, and I have had no previous complaint, 
and I am not aware l^ever entered the field 
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previonsly. If a dog is aotuaUy worrying sheep 
has the farmer a right to shoot the dog if he can 
catch it without shooting ? —W. 8. 

The farmer was justified in oatohing the 
dog and detaining it, and he might have main¬ 
tained an action against you for the trespass of 
the dog and the damage to his sheep. But 
it is clear that he had no justification what¬ 
ever for turning the dog loose and firing 
at it, and you may recover damages against him, 
or you may proceed agaiust him for cruelty 
committed to the animal. Evidently the farmer 
did nob wish to seriously injure the dog, as he 
would have had no difficuly m injuring ib to any 
extent; it is probable his ioteotioa was to give 
the dog an effectual scare, but legally there is 
no justification for the act he committed. 
Should you sue him, he will probably sue you 
also, and so as the dog is (from your account) 
but slightly injured, it would perhaps be as well 
to take no further steps in the matter. If a 
farmer finds a dog actually worrjring sheep, ibis 
a nice question whether he is justified in shoot¬ 
ing the dog if he can catch ib without shooting 
it. Ib would not be easy for the farmer to 
ascertain if he could catch the dog or if it 
would be safe for him to lay hands upon the 
animal, and most men would shoot first and 
do the handling afterwards. Should it be 
proved incontestably that the farmer could 
have caught the dog, and that he knew he could 
have canght it, an action for damages would lie 
agaiust the farmer, although no criminal pro¬ 
ceedings could succeed. The farmer would, of 
coarse, have no difiiculty in bringing his action 
for the value of the sheep that were worried, 
and ib is highly probable that the court would 
take the same view of the value of the dog as a 
county court judge took in a recent esse where 
the plaintiff claimed €50 damages for the shoot¬ 
ing of his dog. The judge said it may bo that 
your dog hod, previous to the sheep worrying, 
the value you assigned to it, but ib is for me to 
consider what Its value would have been if it 
had not been shot. A dog that has once 
worried sheep is always in danger of doing the 
same thing again, when opportuuiby arises, and, 
as his master will be liable for all the damage 
the dog does, I think the dog will possess no 
value whatever, and so I now decide. He found 
for the defendant on the claim, saying the dog 
had ceased to have any value when he began to 
worry sheep.—K. C. T. 

Lodge occupied by gardener (J. 

W.jL—lt is immaterial whether the man was a 
weekly tenant or not, as if he were a weekly 
'’'enaut ho was only entitled to a week’s notice, 
vhereas he actually received a month’s notice. 
Asa matter of fact, his occupation cf the lodge 
was ancillary to his service as gardener, and 
when his contract of service ceased his right to 
occupy the lodge ceased also. He cannot obtain 
any damages. The master was justified in his 
action so long as no personal assault was com¬ 
mitted.—K. C. T. 

Recovery ofrent Inarrear.— Ilet two 
houses to separate tenants at the weekly rental 
of seven shillings per house ; in the one case the 
rent is paid weekly, in the other case it is paid 
onoe in every four weeks, but in neither case is 
there any written agreement. One tenant is 
now four weeks in arrear, and the other is eight 
weeks in arrear, and both are contemplating 
removing to a place thirty miles away without 
paying me any more rent. The houses are 
fairly well furnished ; can 1 seize their furniture 
before they leave ? And if so, how ? What is 
the best course to take?—Y. Z. 

*** As the rent is in arrear, you may dis¬ 
train upon the furniture at any time before it is 
removed. You could make the distraint and 
seize the fiirniture yourself if you chose, but as 
in so doing you would probably commit some 
error which might have serious consequences to 
yourself, it will be far your best course to employ 
a certified bailiff bo make the distress, and he 
will assume all responsibility. If you do not 
know of a suitable person, and are at a loss 
whom to employ, go to the office of the county 
oourt, and you will be allowed to see the list 
of bailiffs holding certificates from the court, and 
you may employ one of them with safety.— 
k. C. T. 

How to kill a rabbit.— A rabbit has 
got into my garden and is devouring right and 
left. I have no gun, nor do I know anyone 


who would shoot it. Can I trap the creature ? 
If so, how ? May I poison it ? The garden it 
surrounded by a thick belt of shrubs, into 
which I have seen it scamper.— Rabbit. 

If you are a farmer, and your garden 
forms part of your farm, it will be illegal for 
yon to set a trap (that is, a spring trap or ordin¬ 
ary rabbit-trap) on the open ground in your 
garden; but I imagine, from your statement, 
that yours is a private garden, and there is 
nothing to prevent you from there setting a 
trap to catch the rabbit. So, too, a farmer may 
not employ poison to kill rabbits, nor may a 
private person place poisoned grain, etc., on the 
ground, except it be within an enclosed garden 
attached to a house. Although there is perhapi 
a little doubt on the matter, I think you may 
poison the rabbit if such a course be practicable. 
If you can find any person who knows how to 
set a snare or wire, he will speedily catch the 
rabbit without difiiculty or danger, and if you 
do not know how to set a tr^, or how to me 
poison, I think you will find it beat to get some 
one to set a snare for you.—K. C. T. 

A landlord’s promise to alter pre¬ 
mises {W. T.). — Is not this question the 
same as that on page 129 of ( rARDENiNo ? 
There the signature was “S. G now ic is 
“ W. T.” From the former question it is 
evident that the written promise to alt^r the 
premises was given previous to the execution of 
the lease, and so I think you have no practicable 
remedy. ')^ou should have insisted upon a 
covenant by the landlord to alter the premises 
being inserted in the lease, and you should have 
refused to sign until the insertion was made. 
The landlord took care that a cov^enant by you 
to pay the increased rent was inserted, and \ou • 
should have looked with ^ual keenness after 
your own interest.—K. C. T. 

Boundary fence. —I am the assignee of a 
plot of freehold land, and in the deed of 
** Mutual Covenants,” dated 1854, the covenant- 
ing parties and assigns are to ** erect and for 
ever maintain a boundary fence marked T on 
plan.” I find it now necessary to erect au 
entirely new fence, as the old one is quite 
dilapidated. Should I remove the old fence and 
erejt the new one on the old site, or should I 
leave the old fence standing and erect the new 
one on my own ground just insido the old fence? 
—Engineer. 

*** There is no legal objection to either 
course, but ib will be wiser to take the old fence 
entirely up and erect the new one on its site, as 
by so doing you will prevent any possibility of 
a dispute arising at some future date as to the 
ownership of the old fence.—K. C. T. 


BULBS-BULBS 

MR. J. C. STEVENS 

Is bolding FBSnUKNT SALKS at his Groat Booms. 

38, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN. 

Large and small lota to salt all buyers. 

_ Catalogueis post free on appUcation. 


Z>X7^0EC 

HALEB EVERY DAY. EXOBPIINQ SATURDAY. 

MESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS 

-LU wtU SELL by AUCTION, at their CENTRAL SALK 
BOOMS, 67 and 66, Oheapaide, E C., as abore, at 11 o'clexA 
each day, large conaigaments of named Hyacintbs, Tulips, 
Oroous, Narcissus, and other Dutch Bolbe; also White 
Roman Hyacinths, Paper-White Narciasus, reoeiTod direct 
for unreserved sale, and lotted to suit the Trade and private 
bikers. 

The Auctioneers will be pleased to enter the names of 
intending purchasers on their lists who may desire a rognlar 
supply of Catalogues for their autumn aalea. OommMoos 
executed, and goods packed and forwarded to all parts. 

On view mornings of sale and Oatalogues had.__ 


WANTED. 


THE GUARDIANS OF THE ASTON UNION 

REQUIRE for PLANTING in GROUNDS 

-kb of COTTAGE HOMES, 5,000 Privet. 2£t. 6in. hiah. 50 
each of Lime, Poplar, Silver Birch, Moontam Ash, Maple, 
and Laburnum, and 100 of Golden Elder. 

Offers giving full particulars as to height of trees, Ac., to 
reach the Clerk to the Gua.rui.\ns Vauxball-road, 
Birmingham, not later than the 80th N OVEMBER. 

WHY BE BOIHERED WITH KEifiPlNi^ 

IS FERRETS? when for Is. Id. Postal Order Game¬ 
keeper of 41 years' eiperience vrill send whole of following 
real genuine recipes: Drawing and catc hing rats in enormons 
Quantities, alive or dead; destrojring moles by millions; 
bolting rats or rabbits from their holes; drawing gams any 
distance; oompelling rabbits lay out for covert sbooung; f orn- 
ing hens to lay (best on earth); curing skins; making watw- 
proof dubbin: trapping rabbits, Coxes, Ar., alive; vera valu¬ 
able dog fanotezs' seor^ to settle any fresh dog ao that be 
wUl not ifave owner. Tnotuaadi otunsolidtedtasUmoBials. 
—Z. THOMSON, Frederlc-place, Weymouth. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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DESIDERATUM 


i|UJ^ 


HEATING 
APPAR ATUSASFixto* 


JOI^ES^ 


C&BDEN SP ECIALITIES 

WEST’S 

PATENT 

1 ^ £ * VAPORISING 

FUMIGATOR. 

Beat and Cheapest, for beioK 
^ ^ made of braiu and zlno 

< .y I will last for year8. 

V.. r.W^The Store only requires a 
fjS^^ little bpirits to saturate the 
asbestos, so may be used 
thousands of times without 
zaS ^^Q wick or further trouble than 

filling It when required. 

Price 6d. complete, to vaporise 
up to i,m cnhiefeel. 

extract 

not being a oompound that 
is only a chemical substlhite for Nicotine, Imt guaranteed 
pure Nicotine, it is impossible for anything to m better or 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 

SILVER MEDAL 

HOBSE-SHOE p OILEB 


^OW IS THE TIME TO PLANT. Acres of 

-L' strong, well-rooted plants to dispose of. Carr, and 
pack, free; money returned if not satisfactory: Catalogue 
free. Thousands of testimonials. 12 choice 11.P.'s, named, 
5s.; 50 for 18s.; 100, 30s. 12 H P.'s, purchaser's selection, 
6s.: 50, 21s.: 100, £1 12 beautiful T<*a-3cented Rosea 9e. 

6 Gloire de Dijon, 4s. 6 extra strong Climbing Boses (Q. de 

Diion, O. Rambler, Bin. Paul, Bfme. I. Perriere. etc.) for 5s. 
4 New Rambler Polrantha Boses (White Rambler, Yellow 
Rambler, Pink Rambler, and Crimson Rambler), the 4 for 
4s. 12 mixed Garden Roses, 3s. 6d. 12 choice Climbing 

Roses, 7a 50 Dwarf H P.'a unnamed, 14s. 6 beautiful 


(KINNXLL'S PATXNT). 

Bkonov OF BoiuR, SHowive ▲onoM or hot BLArx. 


Patents 10398. 

& .10,674. 


RAINS’ RoyalHyacinths 

RAINS’ Royal Hyacinths 
RAINS’ Royal Hyacinths 
RAINS’ Noted Bulbs 
Takt FIRST PRIZES whenever shoton, 
RAINS’ Notea Bulbs 

Are known all over the Kingdom for 

XCONOMY and XXCKLLKNCE. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS, (guaranteed let sixe, 9/6 per 100. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 

We tupply quality otUy, THE BEST. 


7d. per airtight sealed liottle of 1,000 ottbic/eet. 

For p^icularsof WEST'S PATENT IVORINE PLANT 
LABELS of erery description; PLANT POT-CROOKS, to 
prorent snails, &c., damaging plants, and forma a perfect 
drainage; SOFf METAL TREE FASTENERS; WALL 
NAILSj 8.M. PLANT CLIPS: PLANT GRIP STAKES; 
FLOWER GRIP HOLDERS; WATERPROOF INK, for all 
labels; GARDENERS' FOUNTAIN-PENS; GLAZING 
STAPLES; PLANT SWIVELS, Aa, Ac. 

Send at once for New Hhutrated Catalogue, post froe. 
Samples free; postage for samples and goods extra. 

GratlB, “OROHID OULTURE/’ 2nd Edition 

Postage two stamps. 

A Treatise on the Oultlratlon of Orchids, giving full partlon- 
lars of their requirements. Also Catalogue, Aa 


(TWO IN 1898). 

Mar be fixed In end of Greenhouse 

WITHOUT DANGER OF FIRE. 

Fixing flash to the brick or woodwork, a separate oovsrlng Is 
not necessary, thus obviating an unsightlr itraotore. 

UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCY A ECONOMY. 

Gniuranteed to Burn 19 Honrs without 
Attention, from practical Test. 

SEND FOR UST WITH FULL INFORMA¬ 
TION, POST FREE. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASIT. 


THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY, LEEDS. 


BULB GROWER.S A SEED MERCHANTS. 

34, Mansell St., Aldgate, London, E.C. 

Ectablihhkd 1856. 


THE IVANHOE 

H EATING A PPARATUS 


CRIMSON RAMBLER (Turner’s) 


Grand Plants of this magnificent Rose, 4 to 6 strong 
shoots, 4 to 6 ft. long. Is. 6d each; S for 4s.; 6 for 7s. 6d.; 12 
for 13s. 6d.; smaller, but good, 3 for Ss.; 6 for 5s. 6d.; 12 for 
10s. Gloire de DUon, extra strong. Is. 3(1. each; 3 for 
3s. 6d.; 12 for lUs. 6(1. Choice Tea Roses, best named 
var., 3 for 3s.; 6 for Ss. tkl. ; 12 for IUh. Cnoioo H.P. 
Roses, grand plants, 6 for Ss. 6d.; 6s. t'd. dor.. All true to 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL. 
ISAAC MATTHEWS & SONS 

Have an Extensive Stock of 

Laurels, from 2 to 6 ft. Anonbas. IJ to s ft 
Rhododendrons, white, scsrlet and pink, full of buds. 
Do. Hybrid Seedlings, ft to 3 ft 

Do. Pontaoon, 1 to 3 feet. 

Hollies* 1 to 9 ft, in all varieticB. 

And an Extensive Stoqk of Thorn, Quick, Privet and all 


>lled witli yarioui arrangements of Pipes, 
louses, Aa Oatalogus frs^ oomprlstng Wrontl 
I Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Bxpaoidon 
_ Joints, Booket Piper, mo. 


FOR SMALL CREENHOUSES. 


HOT-WATER APPARATUS 


wrought iron Boiler in oast Iron o^, hati 


sorts of Trees lor covert and forest plantations. Price Liek i 
application to the Nurseri^ Milton. Stoke-on-Trent. 


large fuel space, and requires less attention 
than any other. 

After 16 Years still as popular as ever. 

Prices, complete, from iS4 I Os. Od. 

Of all Ironmongers and Hot-Water 
Engineers. 


FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, &c. 


IVelvs good strong layers of choice named Carnation* 
for 4a.; Twelve, all Yellow. 68.; Twelve Real Old Crimson 
CMove, 3a. All carriage paid on reosipt of P.O.O. 

W O. ROGERS, Florist, 10, High East-street, Doichester. 

SPECIAL CLEARANCE. 

ffTACINTHS, Is. 3d. doz. ; Snowdrops, Is. 

ICO: Daffcxlils, Is. 100: fine mixed Nan^issus, Is. 6d. 
100: TtUlps, 28. 100; Wallflowers. B. Red. Yellow, Black 
I>rsoden, New Purple, all Is. 6(L 100; Double Hollyhocks, 
^ 6d. dor.; enormous Rose-trees, Marshal Niei and 


Gold and Silver Medals 

* " = • • • R.H.S. 


awardt-d, including the .. 

Bankfcian, t893, and many Diplo¬ 
mas of Merit. To bum gas or oil. Guaranteed to 
work efllciently and never fall. Great he^ no back 
drn/t, no fume can possibly enter bouse. From 20 a. 
with Copper Boiler. 


For Full Partxcvla/ro and Address oj Local 
Agents please vrnle the Makers — 


ROBERT JENKINS & GO 

ROTHERHAM. 


ImADE IN ANY OIZE PIPES. Tj 

I TKovioands Sold. -i ^ 

I Catalofnus Free. S 

I NEW TO THE WORLD. |||p^ g. LS, 

I a most import- I i * 

ant develop- ; 

ment In the stove trade is the new 
patent 18-hour Atmospheric Flat Wick Oil Stove, the 
" Fenlon," which we are now selling. It bums a blue flame, 
cannot creep up and smoke, gives double the amount of heat 
of any other 4-in. wick, has a cast iron tank and chimney. 
Bent packed in box, 8s., and is also supplied with our stove. 


Before going into your garden 
in the morning, take a cup of 

rpY’O PURE 

rni O CONCENTRATED 


Is holding FREQUENT SALES at his Great Rooms, 

38, KING ST., COVENT CARDEN. 

Large and small lots to salt all buyers. 
_Catalogues post free on application. 


Z>*0‘VOSC JSXJXsSS. 

BALES EVERY DAY. EXCEPTING SATURDAY. 

IV^ESSRS. PROTHEROE and MORRIS 

will SELL bv AUCTION, at their CENTRAL SALE 
ROOMS, 67 and 68, Oheapslde, RO., as above, at 11 o'clock 
each day, large conalgnments of named Hyadnths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Naroisstis, and other Dutch Bulbs; also 'WhiM 
Roman Hyacinths, Paper-White Narcissus, received direct 
for unreserved sale, and lotted to suit the Trade and private 
bnyeri. 

The Auctioneers will be pleased to enter the names of 
intending purchasers on their lists who may desire a regular 
supply of Catalogues for their autumn sales. Commissions 
exeented, and go^ packed and forwarded to all parts. 

On view mornings of sale and Oatalognes had. 


- ■ try one. 

FENLON & SON, Tudor-street, Whitefiiars, London, R.O. 


THE PRINCESS 


to fortify yonr 83 r 8 tom against taking cold 
—it is refreshing, snstaimlng, and invigo¬ 
rating. Also Rive tho gardener a cap onoo 
or tmoe during the day; he will work all 
the hotter for it. 

DR. ANDREW WILSON. P.R.8.E., says that it Is 
"Richest in flesh-forming and energy-producing con¬ 
stituents." Adding "There Lb no better food." 


Price from 25/“ Oomplete. 


eecrii^ion of Heatinv Apparatus for Green 
s. Conservatories, Ac. from 10 6. Frame 
, Propagators, kc. Illustrated Catalogue and Ksfi- 

fd. stamp.— C. TOOPE. FJLH.S.. A SON. 

.square, High-streot, Stepney . E._ 

:’S PRESSED MEAT for Poultry and 

;b.— Id. per lb., in 60-lb cakes. SamplcN Particulam, 

oial8j[ree. Tlw " ‘ """-‘ " 

m.—W. COLE, 


\RMY WATERPROOF COATS in grey or 
^ black cloth, hardly soiled. 7i. 8d. each. Grey Water- 
roof Cfiotb Capes, 2s. 6(L, will take back if not approved. 
m-sUn Jackets, Uned thronghout, 4 b. 61-THE UNIVER 
AL 8UPPI.Y Association. Eaststreet works, Reading. 


•READY mXED ASPHALTK. with white 

spar.—For drives, yards, paths. 4c. Can be laid by gar- 
d<rosr or handy man. Pries per l^and particulam- 
BROOK'S Asphalts Works, Brsmorf, Yarfeii^ ^ 

Digitized bv tjOiv ‘QIG 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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FRUIT TREES 

A SPECIALITY . 

Planting Season. 

S 8. MARSHALL, Limited, offer a large 
* Btook of BtroDg, healthy, and well-rootM 
fruiting tre^ of the beet varietiee at epeoial 
1 PRICES, ■ - 


CASH] 

APPLES - 
PEARS - 
PLUMS - 
CHERRIES. 
PEACHES 
APRICOTS 


, as under, CARRIAGE PAID. 

Extra Fruiting Treee, 2a. 6d. to 
33. each. 

Espaliers and Fan-trained Trees, 
23. to 33. each. 

Pyramids, Bush, Standards, and 
Cordons, 183. dozen. 


} Trained Trees, from 38. 6d. to 
5 b. each. 

COOSEBERRIESi strong market sorts, 3s. 6d. 

’ dozen ; 258. 100. 

CURRANTS, 9s. dozen; 25a. 100. 
RASPBERRIES, U. Od. dozen; lOe. 100. 
STRAWBERRIES, Is. per dozen ; 28. 6d. 100. 

The high quality of our fruit-trees is now well 
known and appreciated all over the kingdom, 
We have received large numbers of Testi¬ 
monials and, what we value still more, recom¬ 
mendations from both old and new customers. 
A trial order is solicited. 

TERMS.—Cash with order. CARRIAGE 
PAID to any station in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and to any Irish port. 

Our selection of rarieties; but we arc willing to meet our 
customers’ wlshee as far as the rarieties asked for are in 
stock. Oustomeri who leare selection to us may rely upon 
reoeivlng a good selection of all the best sorts. 


We are large growers, and the plants will be 
found exceptionally robust and well rooted. 

PRICES (our selection). 

DWARF H P., 63. dozen ; 403. 100. 

Do. TEAS, 123. dozen ; 80a. 100. 
CLIMBERS, very strong, 153. dozen; 1203. 100. 
STANDARDS, 183. dozen ; 1203. 100. 

Full Dtiicri^ylivc Gat€dogueit FREE on application. 

S. S. MARSHALL, Limited, 

Barnham Nursery, 


PLANT BUYERS 

Requiring the best Plants in the beet condition 
for STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
are respectfully asked to write for my 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Winter-flowering and Decorative Plante. 
Palms a speciality. Bouvardias, Tree Ou*na- 
tions, Ac. All the beet and most popular varie¬ 
tiee. Also many speoiee and varieties not 
commonly met with, at most moderate prices, 

Special terma to parties filling new houses. 
TOUB ADDRnS rOB OATALOOUI WILL OBUGB. 


A. J. A. BRUCE, 

The Nunerlefl. 

CHORLTSIMUII-IIAIOT. MANCHESTER. 


“OKI WHAT A SURPRISE 111” 

“ ■pUCHSUS AS LARGE AS A TEACUP.” 

A Blooma lOi inchea In diameter and 7 Inohea long. 
Heo notice under ‘^Floral Wondera," in AmaUwr Oardming, 
June 3rd. Nice planta, blue, whit^ and yellow, the 3 for 2a. 
(The latter ia not ao large.) 

THE CARTWHEEL FLOWER III 


LTBRACLEUM GIGANTEUM.—White 

•LJ. flowera. 3 to 4 feet acroaa, grand foliage, 13 feet high. 
Plant in the open now for next "ummer. Strong bulba, la. od. 
each: 3 for 2a. 6d.; All free. | 




^SUFFOLK. 


ROSES 


PLANT NOW. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


150,000 EXTRA STRONG GRAND PLANTS. 
H.P. ROSES. —All the choicest varieties, from 

6b. doz., car. paid. Liata free. 

We hare an Immense etoek of theae and all other 
Hectiona of Kosea in the finest possible ooadition. See Oata 
logue for namea, epeolal Offer prioes, etc.; also adn. 
of Nor. 4th in thia pai>er. 

N.B.—Do not court failure by buying Rosea adTertiaed 
at lower pricea, which are inrariauy email foreign stuff and 

S uite uosuited to this climate. We cordially inrite inspec- 
ion of our stock for comparison. 

“DEPTFORD, Nov. 17. ’90.—Roses to hand; am very much 
pleased with them being large and fine bushes. Thanks for 
the extras." 

“ODLLUMPTON, Nov. 15. 99-I am very pleased with 
the Roses, and thank you for your liberality." 

“8K1PTON. Nov. 9, '99 -1 am weU pleased wilh the 
Roses; ther are good, strong treee." 

itundredr of Testimonialb from all parts. 

FLOWERIHC SHRUD8\ 


HARDY CLIMDERS 


packing and 
■J car. free. 


See SPXCIAL OFFKR of Nov. 4th to 35th this paper. 

STRAWBERRY St. Joseph, new, 10,000- 

(Jrandfiew ever-bearing variety, fruiting oontiiiiiously from 
June to Nov. Extra strong, prepared, well-rooted plants. 
Is. 9d. do/..; lOa. 6d. per 100; smaller, la. 6d. dox.; Ss. fid. 

per 10). All oar. paid. 

“r.RANOK.MOUTH. Nov. 7. •99.-The Strawberry plants 
arc far superior to some for wuich a higher price was paid to 
another firm." 

“CHELTENHAM.—Very many thanks for baker's dozen 
of St. Joseph Strawberry, and such plants too—the best I 
have ever had." 

AZALEA INOICA-Orand plant., 12 to 16 in. 

across, full of flower-buds, all tne best varieties, la fid. 
each. Deutsche Perlc. the finest double white, 3a each; 
or 1 doz., including 2 D. Perlc, for 18a, packed free. All 
quite worth 3s. to 3 b. fid. each. 

AZALEA MOLIIB-Grand plant, for foroiog ; 

Will bo one mass of bloom; various shades. SpoOlAl 
price, ISs. per doz., packed free. 

CAMELLIAS —Double white and other choicest 

vari sties, 2a fid. each, packed free. 

Dill Dft_SPECIAL PARCEL TO C /C the lot. 

DULDOa- CLEAR, 0/D car. paid. 

6 named Hyac , in 6 vars., 60 Tulips, 13 Freeaias, 12 Poly- 
anth. NarclA, lfi2 Border Narciaa, in 4Tara Usual value, 8 b. 

NOTE.—Do not omit to state nearest railway station, as 
many of our goods are too large for Parcel Post. 

The horticultural COMPANY 

Wholesale Bulb Importers and Orowors, 

The noted Pwose. Dahlia, and I EVCMQIIIII IIP 
Hardy Plant Specialists, LCf CNOIIULmCj 

nr. MANCHESTER. 

NURSERIES: CHEADLE-HULME. CHESHIRE. 
Bankers: Larc. and Torks. Bank, BfANCiiE.ST£R. 


DWARF ROSES 

VERY FINE, STRONG PLANTS. 

12 Choice named H.P. Roses ... 6/- doz. 

12 ,, ,, Tea Roses. 6/- , 

12 ,, „ H.T. & H.C. Roses 6/- , 

12 ,, ,, Garden Roses ... 6/- , 

12 ,, ,, Climbing Roses ... 6/- ,, 

I2 „ .„ Sincle Roses ... 6/- ,i 

12 ,, „ of all sections ... 6/- ,, 

Awarded First Prize for 36 varieties at the 
National Rose Society’s Provincial Show (8 
competitors). The 36 fac-simile varieties, pack¬ 
age and c. paid, for £1. Catalogue free. 

A. A. WALTERS, BATH. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

HIGHEST QUALITY. LOWEST PRICES. 

Strong Cuttings, from 6d. per doz.; 2/6 per 100. 

Descriptive Price List of Plants and Cuttings, also of Roses, 
Carnations, Aa, Jta, free on application. 

C. E, & F- W. LILLEY, Ltd., 
St. Peter’s, GUERNSEY. 

Rd^ES: ROSES. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 

13 acres of Roees. 100,000 grand planta to select from. 40 
choice Dwarf Perpecuals for 31s. 30 choice SUndarda and 
Half-Standards for 33 b. Purebaaer'a selection, 50 Dwarf, un¬ 
named, 15a. fid. The following are my selection: IS ohoioe 
Teas and NolseUea, 9 b. ; 12 choice Climbing, 7a.; 13 I 
Hybrid Pemetnals, dwarfs, fia. fid. ; fi Ololre de Dljons, 4a. I 
6 beautiful Fairy Roses, 4a. fid.; fi choice Moaa Roaes, 3a. , 

fi old-faahloned Rosea, 3a. fid.; fi crimson Monthly Boses, 
3a. fid.; fi pink Montlily Boaea, 28. fid.; fi quick-growing 
Climbl^ Roses, Sa. fid. ; IS Sweet Briers, 9^ All for oaab 
with ordw. Thousands of Teetimonlala. Cwaloguee free. 

JAMES WALTERS, Ro.. Grower, EXETER. 




3 A R R’S 
HAFFODILS 

Vw Mosf [o/ely 
of all Sprinrf FloolOfS. 


SPECIAL MIXTURES 

OF 

DAFFODILS 

Fop naturalising: in Woodland?, Shrub¬ 
beries, 0:*chards, on Grassy Slopes, in 
largre Flower Borders, or for cutting:. 

BARR'S CHOICE MIXTURE of many aorta, io 

cludina large and small Trumpets, Peerless or Ohidir-j 
cupped, and Poofs Narcissi. PerJ_OOOj_35«j_^^erJ|Oa_^ 

BARR'S FINE BflXTURE. a good mixture of large 
and small TrumpeiH, Pourless, and Poet's Narcimi. 
Pc^l|000^Kej_^H2_100j_^^ 

BARR'S CATAliOGUE OF DaFFODIl.S itlUu 

trated with original photographs taken at tho Long Dittor^ 
Nurseries, and contains a Descriptive List of all the fine^' 
Daffodils in cultivation, including tho latest novelties for 
1899. Free on application. 

BARR'S CATALOGUE OF THE BEST HYA¬ 
CINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, SNOW¬ 
DROPS, and other Spring-flowering Bulba for in or oui- 
doors. Free on application. 

Hcnt Carriaijc Fret on rtAitipt O) remiilaact . 


BARR & SONS, 

12&13, KIHG STREET, COVERT CARDER, 

x:.03Mrx>o»r. 

Nursortos-DITTON HILL, SURBITON, SURREY. 


“ LA FRANCE ” VIOLET. - The 

largest flowered, sweetest scented, and best coloured in culti¬ 
vation, Is. fid. each, per post.—CARAWAY & OO.. Dunlham 
Down, Clifton, Bristol. 

PALMS. — Small planta in single pole. 

Kentla Bolmoreana and Fosteriana, the 2 best Pali^ for 
house decoration or conaervatory, 6s. per dozen. 

carnations & PINKS ill great 

variety, well-rooted and beat named kinds, fis. per dozen. 

DWARF ROSES from the open ground, 

all beat named kinds, our aelectJon, fie. per dozen; 408. per 
100; 1 dozen, free by poet, fis. fid. 

T£A ROSES in pots, 15s. per dozer ; 

extra strong planta, in 7 and 8-inch pots, 36a. and 42 b. per 

APPLE TREES. - Standards for 

orchard, best dessert and kitchen varieties, £1 lOs. per IOC. 
Bush and Pyramid trees, 9s. to SOs. per (I 07 .cn. 

DWARF AND ESPALIER-TRAINED Apples, 

Cherry, Pear, and Plum-trees, Ss. fid. each. Apricot, Necta¬ 
rine, and Peach-trees, 58. each. 

CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY TREE8.-BeBt 

named aorta and )>est plants, 4s. per dozen; 359 i>er 100. 

LILAC MARIE LE CRAY, the finest white, 23 . ee. 

LILAC DOUBLE **LEM0INE” and other varie¬ 

ties to bud, 3 h. each. 

AZALEA MOLLIS—the easiest and best forcing 

plant for early flowering, la. fid each. 

THE BEST HEDGE ^or town or seasid^-Ligue 

trum ovalifolium, Ss. tO flOa. per lOi. 

15 per cent, discount for cash with order off all order 
over 20 b. in value. 

CARAWAY & CO., 

DURDRAM DOWR, CLIFTOH, BRISTOL 


One of the finest stooks of 

HARDY PERENNIALS IN THE KINGDOM. 

HollyhOOkSL flneet named kinda, double, to name, grand 
value, ixforfi/-, 25 for 10/-; 50 for 18/-; worth double; in 18 
different varieties if required. 

Tlie Giant Japanese Lantern (Physalis Fran- 

Ohetti), immense scarlet baUoona,S/fi dox.; strong roots, 5,2. 

Perennial Asters, in lOO auperb varieties, nothing finer 
ever offered; guaranteed true to name; IS for 4/fi; 35, 8.'- 50 
for 15/-; in as many varieties aa requlreiL Hnndreds of 
Teatimonlala as to quality. 

CktiUsrdias, 12 grand plants for S/fi. Rudbeckia laciniata 
“ Golden Glow/' grandest of all. quite double, 13 for 4/-. 

50 Extra fine Hardy Perennials, all differeot to 
name, splendid value, for 30/-; luO for 35/-. 

EvERVTHDro Carriage Paid. Catalogue Free. 

WAITER 


rjLEMATLS, Ac., 9 var., Ss.; 5 vtur.. Is. 6d.; 

^ 3 var., la., all oolouri. Roae^ 6 var., Ss.; 7 climUng var., 
Oamttiona, varied, 9, la.; yeL irounda, fi. Is.; 
ig, free. List.—A. BROuOT, Orowboro', Boasex. 


la; Svar., 
extra itrong, 
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R08E8. 

WORK AMONGST THE ROSES. 
Plants potted in October, aa previooBly 
advised, ahonld now be plunged outdooro, cover¬ 
ing the pots entirely with ashes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or both combined. They should remain 
thus plunged until February, when they can be 
placed in a cold-pit, pruned, and brought on 
gently. Then if house room is available they 
can be placed therein aa soon as buds appear, 
but this is not necessary. Such plants come in 
very useful to plant out should vacancies occur 
in late spring. Sometimes Roses cannot be 
planted till the spring, or it may be one does not 
care to risk new Teas outdoors until that time. 
Rather than wait till spring before obtaining 
plants, secure them now, pot up, as described in 
last notes, and then plant out in April. If 
turned out of the pot intact the plants will not 
miss the move and will thrive as well as if they 
had been planted in autumn. The question of 

Ro.SE CUTTINGS Continually occurs. It is very 
late to plant, hut I would suggest that the 
cuttings he made now, tied up in bundles, 
and laid into some soil in a cellar secure 
from frost, then plant out in March. I have 
had the greatest success in this way. Some 
may sa^ why not make the cuttings in 
the spring? My answer is that not only 
do they callous over when laid in the soil, 
but the wood also ripens more when 
severed from the plant. Supposing one pur¬ 
chases a dozen or so of good dwarf or bush 
plants. Most-of these have longer srowths on 
than will be retained in spring. Here is an 
opportunity of increasing the stock by making 
these growths into cuttings. It will do the 
plants no harm to cut off some of these tops, but 
rather help the buds to strengthen. 

Renovating OLD, worn-out climbers. Whore 
these have not gone too far, but appear at a stand- 
stiU, the present is a favourable moment to give 
them a few barrowfuls of new soil as near the 
roots aa possible without disturbing them too 
much. Try and remove some of the subsoil and 
bireak up with a fork that not removed, then fill 
up with this new compost, spreading out the 
roots carefully, if any have been disturbed, and 
tread well. If some good lasting manure, such 
as bone-meal, is added to the new soil, also a 
shovelful or so of chalk, a speedy change will 
take place in the health ol the plant. I have 
seen old trees completely changed into healthy 
ones by this simple practice. 

Standard Briers should be secured at once 
and planted before November is out. See that they 
do not lie about. The Briermen have a way of 
treating these stooks as if they were walking- 
sticks. Unless one oan be sure that the man is 
reliable and will take oare of the stocks, one had 
better be without the Briers, for it is only 
courting failure. When planting, the rows 
should he about 3 feet apart. If the ground has 
been trenched the year before, it will not be 
neoessary to do it again this year. Mark out the 
rows with a line, th^en spread down some very 
short manure. Open a small trench, insert a 
Brier, then proceed to dig and throw the soil on 


the roots of this one. Tread firmly, and proceed 
to ont down a space for a second Brier, about 
1 foot from the wt one, and so on. 

_ Rosa. 

Rose for name and treatment 

{M. F, S .),—The name of Rose enclosed is 
Aim4e Vibert. It is one of the most evergreen 
Roses we possess, so that bad you waited until 
all foliage had fallen you would have bad to do 
so until new leaves appeared. The leaves will 
be best removed now that the plant has been 
transplanted, for they only tend to exhaust the 
plants. We were looking at some bushes of 
Tea and Hybrid Tea Roees that we transplanted 
early in October. At the time we cut off every 
leaf, and the plants are now in excellent con¬ 
dition, and bid fair to produce good blossoms 
next year. We adopt just the same plan when 
potting up field-grown bushes in early autumn. 
We find the plants are not nearly so much 
oheoked if the leaves are taken off and the 
plants partially shaded and also syringed for a 
few days. 

Roses now In bud {E, P. Last week 
we gathered a beautiful flower of Grace Darling 
from a bush growing near a greenhouse-wall; and 
many notes have been written about the fine 
yellow bloesoms which have been gathered in 
various parts of the country. You need have no 
fears as regards next year’s prospects by re¬ 
taining the buds now upon your plants. If such 
plants had the slightest protectien from the 
frosts that may come, and toe fogs that are more 
or less prevalent just now, anyone might 
gather a good bunch of Roses at Christmas from 
the heautifnl late - flowering Roses we now 
possess. Do not disbud ; if the buds expand, so 
much the better for you. If they do not, no 
harm is done. If you have low walls facing 
south or west cover them with these late-flower¬ 
ing Roses, and, if praotioable, put over them a 
glass coping. You may then, as we remarked 
above, have abundance of late blossom. The 
wood that carries such blossom will be discarded 
at pruning time, but the sound ripened 
growths made early in the year will remain 
uninjured. 

Abel Oarrlere not flowering {Wear 
I V/ey).—This is not a very free-blooming Rose; 
in fact, most of the almost block Roses ore shy 
in this respect. As your hushes have grown so 
freely it would appear that you pruned them 
far too hard at pruning time. L^ve the new 
wood made this year quite 1 foot in length, and 
some of the longest growths may he pegged 
down at the end of March without being pruned 
at all. March is the best month to prune Roses. 
Y^ou might remove at once the small twiggy 

S owths, if any, in centre of the bushes, otherwise 
kve the plants untouched until March. As 
you have three specimens try one of them as a 
half pillar Rose. Place a stake near the bush, 
and tie the growths loosely to the stoke with¬ 
out ipmning them in any way. If you do not 
obtain bloom during .Tune and July yon will do 
so later in the year. We have flowered these 
very dork Roses best when they have been 
grown upon half-standard Briers. If you can 

C o few hedge Briers at once plant them, and 
some yourself next July. You will find the 
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pursuit very interesting. We do not believe 
your locality too far norGi for the variety, for 
it is a very nordy kind. 

Rose Valentine Altermann (Tea- 
scented).—We have none too many white climb¬ 
ing Rosea that are autumn flowering ; therefore 
every addition to their number is appreciated. 
There are the old favourite Aim^ Vibert, in 
many respects unsurpaesed, and aUo Mme. 
Alfred Carri^re, a rampant flesh-tinted, sweet- 
scented white variety. Lamarque and Climbing 
Niphetos are lovely, hut, unfortunately, very 
tender. In the Rose under notice we appear to 
have a ^d novelty. The flowers are very 
double, ^most os much so os in the old dwarf 
variety, Marie (ruillot. They ore of medium 
size, quite globular, and if not of the snowy 
purity of Niphetos, yet they ore of a pleasing 
whiteness, with just a faint tinge of carmine on 
the outer petals. It is said to be a cross 
between Mathilde Lenaerts and Sombrenil. In 
^e smooth mwths and foliage it resembles the 
former, ana the carmine tinge of the outer 
petals is the same colour os in this Rose, whilst 
the influence of the pollen parent is very evident 
in the predominant white colour. 

Rose Ololie dea Rofiomanes.— The 
introduction of this was of great benefit to 
roeorions, for it is the reputed parent of General 
Jacqueminot, and everyone knows this to be 
the beat and sweetest of all red Roses. There 
may be some difference of opinion, however, 
about the General’s parentage, but it ie very 
clear that Gloire de Margottin, Bardou Job, 
Eugene Appert, and Gi'ant dea Battailles can 
claim relationship with Gloire des Rosomanes. 
One would have thought that even better Roses 
than these would ere now have resulted from 
this gorgeous variety. But perhaps, now that 
Rose growers are alive to the benents derivable 
from cross-fertilisation, we shall ere long see a 
brilliant race arise with double flowers.—P. 

Rose Dr. Rouges (Tea-scented). ^ This 
is another very attraotive climbing Rose of the 
t 3 rpe of rid^al. The buds are almost identical 
in form, but they differ much in colour, being 
quite a rich roey-red. In the exx>anded flowers 
the colour changes to roey-pink, with a pro¬ 
nounced shading of bronzy-yellow. A very 
distinct feature of this Rose is the form of the 
outer petals in the expanded flowers. These 
are of the pointed shape of the Cactus Dahlia. 
As, this variety produces very large corymbs of 
blossom, this peculiaiity of petal is rendered 
very effective.—P. 

Name of Rose iW. B. is difficult to name a 

Bose at this season of the year without seeioE a leaf and a 
piece of the growth with prickles, if any. But we 
believe the variety to be Lord Bacon. The spots upon the 
foliage are generally known aa “ black spot.” You will see 
our remarks upon this subjeot in our issue of Septem¬ 
ber 16th lest. 

Rose Fanny Stolwerok (Tea-soented). 
—This Rose has no pretensions whatever to 
form. It is os rough and irregular as it is pos¬ 
sible for a Rose to he, but its colour is superb. 
This may perhaps be best deioribed os old gold, 
heavily shaded with rosy-solmon and peach. 
It reminds one of the old favourite, Ophirie, 
but its blossoms are larger, and there is more 
of the salmon tint mingled with the bronze. It 
should moke a vary telling olimhing Rose if 
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time be allowed for the plant’s full development 
into a good speoimen. Its growth is very 
vigorous. 

Rosa maorantha.— This is probably the 
most beautiful of all the light-coloured single 
Roses. Man^ of the blossoms measure as muoh 
as 4 inches in diameter, and are of the most 
delicate blush shade. The golden stamens are 
also most conspicuous and numerous. Macran- 
tha and Bardou Job are good companions, and 
of very similar habit. The latter is well known 
M being the best dark-coloured single Rose. It 
is advisable to grow these single Roses on 
pillars, then their full beauty ia seen. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Oonssrvfttory. —To get Arum Lilies out 
in quantity by Christmas, they should have a 
temperature nob much under 60 degs. A few 
blooms may come in a lower temperature. We 
have a lot of plants in a temperature of 50 degs. 
at night, ana wo are weekly cutting a few 
flowers, bub to push them on for a special pur¬ 
pose they must have a little more heat. For 
our purpose a succession of blooms is more use¬ 
ful than a lot at one time and then a scarcity. 
IJqaid-manure must be given freely, as by this 
time the pots will be full of roots. Those who 
have a oollection of Aloes and Cactuses will 
probably have one end partitioned off for them, 
as they require a drier atmosphere and not 
much water at the root during the winter. 
They are an interesting class of ]^ants, and are 
not dilHcult to manage. Richer soil is n mial for 
the majority of these plants than was the case 
years ago, bub it must be of a porous character. 
The EpiphyUams are a distinct section that 
flower in^ winter, and will not bear quite so 
muoh drying off as the Mexican species. Some 
of these are very bright Just now and make 
charming basket-plants in the conservatory. 
Luoulia gratissima will now be in bloom or 
approaohi]^ that stage, and should have liquid- 
manure. This makes an effective bush planted 
in the border of a light house, and is also an 
excellent wall plant. The early - flowering 
Acacias, such as A. platyptera and Drum- 
mondi, will soon be showing colour. Drum¬ 
mond! and armata make good specimens- in 
pots. Some of the species do well planted in 
the borders, and some, such as grandiB,^are 
good wall plants. Coronilla glauca is a uSmul 
old winter-flowering plant, and is well adapted 
for growing in a cold-house. In sheltered gar¬ 
dens against a wall it may pass through the 
winter safely outside. The variegated variety 
is not quite so hardy and makes a pretty pot 

S lant. They should bo pruned in a little a^er 
owering. Neriums (Oleanders) should be kept 
rather dry at the root during winter, and if put 
into a warmer house when the days lengthen 
soon come into flower. 

Propagatinar-house.— Asmall, lowhouse, 
well heated, wd fitted on one side with a bottom- 
heat case, will bo very useful now for striking 
cuttings, raising seedlings, forcing Lily of the 
valley, etc. Cucumber-se^s for planting in a 
house in January should bo sown now in single 
pots. To do Cucumbers well, the young plants 
should receive no check from the time the seeds 
are sown. The man who has to raise them and 
other things without proper conveniences is 
heavily handicapped. Cuttings of Crotons, 
Dracaenas, India-rubber, and other plants which 
require a fresh temperature will strike now, and 
bo out of the propagating-bod by the time it is 
required for other things. Young Palms in the 
sealing state want a brisk heat to push them 
on till established in small pots. Fern-spores 
may be sown, and the pots covered with squares 
of glass and shaded with paper if the sun is 
bright. 

Roae-lion86. —If the Roses are planted out 
the necessary pruning will probably have had 
attention. The house may now be closed and a 
little fire-heat used; but the temperature at 
firat need not exoe^ 45 degs. at night. If 
oiildew appears a little sulphide of potassium 
in the water will destroy it, and it might be 
advantageous to this as a preventive. If 
some of the old soil can bo taken off the border 


'In cold or northern dUtrictg the. operations rejerrt 
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and replaced with good loam and a little old 
manure it will have a beneficial effect. Well 
established plants in pots may be intaroduced 
as far as space will permit. When signs of 
gfrowth are visible the temperature may be 
increased gr^ually until ib reaches 60 degs. at 
night. Liquid-manure may be given as soon as 
things are moving freely. The ventilation will 
be free during bright aays, but there must be 
no draught. 

Late Peaches. —All Peaches under glass 
may be pruned now and trained, and the usual 
washing done to make all things clean. It is 
always an advantage to remove the dry, ex¬ 
hausted ^surface soil from the inside borders and 
replace it with good loam, mixed with a little 
bone-meal or some other suitable stimulant. 
Any dry ph^es in the border should be sought 
fop and moistened. Leave the house open by 
night and day. 

Foroingr Strawberries.— It is rather 
early for starting Strawberries yet in most 
gardens; but to have ripe fruit in March the 
first batch may be plunged in a bed of leaves 
where there is a little warmth in a frame or pit, 
leaving air on night and day to prevent the 
leaves being drawn up unduly. The plants 
must not have too muoh water till the days 
begin to lengthen. 

Cacutnbera in bearing^. —Crop lightly if 
the plants are required to conUnue far into the 
new year. The most critical time for plants 
which have been bearing through the autumn is 
just as the days begin to lengthen, and we 
generally have a house of young plants coming 
on then to take their place. I have had plants 
which had been lightly cropped go on bearing 
up to the spring ; but it is safer not to trust to 
them. A good deal can be done with top¬ 
dressing to keep up the stamina of the plants. 

Window gardeninff.— Begonias, includ¬ 
ing GJoire de Lorraine, will last a long time in 
rooms where no gM is used. The same thing 
applies to all flowering plants. Nothing lasts 
long in a dry, arid, impure atmosphere, except 
Aspidistras and Palms. 

Ou^oor gfarden.—In conducting planting 
operations avoid overcrowding, and see that 
n^at will in the future be leading features are 
lightly placed. Much trouble is caused by 
planting tall-growing thinjgs near buildings or 
spreading trees, such as Cedars, or too near walks 
and rxMwis. -^Then, again, a good deal of future 
harm may be done by planting such trees as the 
common Kobinia or Acacias to crowd out such 
things as Scarlet Thorns, or Laburnums, or 
choice evergreens beneath. Most people plant 
too thickly at first, and neglect the thi nn ing 
afterwards. Batter plant so that each may 
have room for full development, and fill in with 
fast-growing herbaceous plants, or annuals and 
bulbs. Then, ^ain, how few use such native 
plants as Hollies freely enough. These are 
permanent, and if rightly pla(^ are joys for 
ever.^ ^ All Begonias, Cannas, Dahlias, and 
Gladioli should be dried and stored now. 
Those who have a cool-green house may keep 
the Begonias and Cannas under the stage ; but 
otherwise they may be kept in a dry cellar, and, 
of course. Gladioli and Dahlias must be stored 
dry. If recently planted Roses have long shoots 
on them it will be better to cut off a third or so 
of the length, as they only exhaust the roots if 
left, and the wind gets hold of them. Of 
course, the final pruning will be left till March. 

Fruit garden.— I suppose the best Apricot 
is the Moor Paik ; at least, this is the one most 
commonly planted. I have sometimes thought 
that the Hemskirk was leas given to casting off 
its branches. Planting in rich, loose soil causes 
rapid ^owth ; but rapid growth is inimical to 
fruitfulness. Borders made up of chopped turf 
from a pasture are too rich for Apricots. Old 
mortar and wood-ashes are useful in the border 
where Apricots are planted ; in fact, a dressing 
of these substances will be beneficial to frui^ 
trees generally, but especially to stone fruits. 
It is, I think, generally admitted that stone 
fruits, but especially Peaches and Apricots, do 
best in a fijrm soil, and there should be no digging 
over the roots, only just a pointing over with 
the fork to let the air into the sealed up surface. 
This remark applies to most fruit trees. Deep¬ 
rooting is an evil, but where the spade is us^d 
over the roots the trees are forced to send the 
roots downwards to escape disturbance. Now is 


the time to plant and prune, and Uiis work 
should be pushed on as fast as possible. Iq 
pruning it is better to avoid all extremes—to use 
one’s common sense in the matter of thinning, 
to let in air and sunshine, bearing in mind that 
to be healthy there must be progress. 

Vegetable garden.— Seakale will be ripe 
enough now to start in a temperature of 60 degt, 
to 65 degs., or even less, though the roots wUl, 
of course, come faster in the higher temperature 
named. Where there are plenty of leaves and 
stable-manure the hot-bed system answers very 
well both for Seakale, Rhubarb, and Asparagus. 
All Cauliflowers and early Broccoli should be 
placed in a position where they can be protected 
from frost. If lifted with balls and a few of the 
bottom leaves removed, they may either be 
planted in deep frames or in trenches where pro¬ 
tection can easily be given. Where evergreeo 
branches can be spared from Spruce, Firs, or 
Yews, they are useful for sheltering many 
things during frost. Dry Bracken can be 
obtained cheaply in some districts, and are very 
useful for sheltering anything which may require 
it. Everything which has any value as manure 
should be sought after and worked into a com¬ 
post, and where many fruit-trees are grown the 
prunings mi^ be used to form the commencement 
of a heap of good stuff by smother burning all 
the waste matters of the garden which do not 
readily decay, and on heavy land lumps of clay 
may be used to enclose the fire to keep in the 
heat, and so add to the bulk of the compost. 
All vacant ground should be trenched or double- 
dug. Look over seed Potatoes, and place all the 
early varieties in single layers crown upwards 
in a light position. A few sets of the earliest 
kind may be placed in single pots for planting 
in frames by-and-bye, or growing on in pots for 
the first crop. Spare seeds of Peas may be sown 
thickly in boxes to produce green tops for 
flavouring. E. Hobday. 


THM OOMINQ WBOn WORK. 

MoBtiraeU from a Qmrdmt Diary, 

Decemiter j^ih ,—Shut up early Peach-houses. 
Commenced putting in Chrysanthemum-cut¬ 
tings ; only a few sorts that take a long time to 
develop will be put in just yet. Potted up Mint 
and Tarragon for forcing. Unnailed Peaches on 
south walls. Finished pruning bud-fruits, and 
dusted lime and soot over them to keep off 
birds. This will be repeated when necessary. 

Dtceniber 5th .—Rearrangod a group of trees 
and shrubs where too mu<m crowded; some of 
the commoner things were out out. Potted 
more Lily of the VaUey and placed in hot-bed. 
Finished placing grease-ban^ round trees in 
orchard ; we are rather late with this, but it 
could not be avoided. Finished malohing her¬ 
baceous borders with manure. Renewed labels 
where worn out. 

Dteemher 6th, —Potted up a lot of Roses, 
including a few standards, lor late flowering. 
They will not be forced, but will oome on 
naturally in a cool-house. The flowers will 
come in useful for cutting. Drew a little earth 
up to early Cabbies. Cut down early Chrys¬ 
anthemums outside and mulched with a few 
ashes to shelter and protect young shoots. 

Deceiribtr 7th .—Pruned Peaches in late house. 
Cut the last of the Hamburgh Grapes and 
bottled them. The Vines will now be pruned 
and washed, and the paint, walls, etc., cleaned. 
Potted off seedling Grevilleas and Aralias, and 
placed on a shelf in warm-house. Cut down 
a batch of early-flowering Zonal ** Geraniums,’' 
and put in cuttings. 

Deeemher Sth .—All spare time is given up to 
trenching. Some attention also is being given 
to the manure supply and its augmentation from 
every ^ssible source. Started a few sets of 
early Potatoes for frame planting. Filled a 
small warm pit with half-grown Lettuces from 
outside. Pruned and trained Honeysuckles and 
other creepers on arches. 

December 9th .—Finished earthing up Leeks. 
The sweeping and rolling of lawns and walks 
has taken up some time since the leaves began 
to fall. All surplus bulbs, including those 
forced last season, have been planted in the 
wild garden and among the shrubs and trees. 
Trended up and prepar^ bed for Rannnculuses, 
but as our bed is cola shall not plant till 
February. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TREE AND CLIMBING IVIES. 

The Ivies form a varied, useful, easily-^rowD, 
and beautiful group of hardy evergreen climbers 
and shrubs. It is hardly necessary to refer to 
their value for clothing ugly walls, as that is 
well known, but it may not be amiss to direct 
attention to other forms of decoration for which 
they are well suited. In the first place, all the 
sorts mentioned below are perfectly hardy and 
require no coddling, as is so often necessary with 
many plants recommended for the open air in 
the British Isles. Being a climber or creeper, 
the Iv^ should have some means of support, 
and tins can be afibrded in many ways. For 
instance, the writer has seen charming effects 
produced, particularly in winter, when Ivies 
are planted by walks and trained up pillars or 
stout stakes 8 feet to 10 feet high, which they 
quickly cover and remain attractive at all sea- 


rather inferior to amurensis, so conspicuous for 
its bold, leathery, heart-shaped, over-lapping 
leaves, touched with bron/.e-brown in winter. 
The last-named is by no means well known. 
It clings to dry walls, fills in well at the bottom, 
and may be termed one of the most distinct and 
ornamental of its class. Viridis, sometimes met 
with as gigantea, has polished green foliage. 
Emerald Green, a close, compact, neat-grow¬ 
ing variety, is noteworthy for its constant 
deep groen colour, which is unetjualled by any 
other Ivy. It makes a capital marginal line to 
beds planted with low-growing, showy-flower¬ 
ing shrubs. Glymi, also worthy of recognition, 
is of rapid growth, and soon forms a dense mass 
of glossy green leafage. Nigra, better known 
as atro-purpurea, is a lovely Ivy, with medium- 
sized leaves. In spring ana summer the colour 
is a pleasing tone of green, which towards 
winter gives place to bronze-brown, more or less 
touched with blackish-crimson. This sort should 
I be grown extensively for its winter colouring 



The largest leaved Ivy (lledera denUta). 


silver-leaved Ivies. It is free in growth, fills 
in well by side growth, and succeeds in hungry 
soils. Discolor, a rare variety of compact habit, 
is worthy of reco^ition. Its small leaves are 
h^vily freckled with grey and in winter shaded 
with red. Marginata purpurea is a moderately 
free grower, with soft green leaves irregularly 
bordered with creamy-white and tinged with 
red in winter. Its long petioles are red also. 
Marginata elegantissima has larger leaves than 
the last-namea, from which it also differs on 
account of the deeper bordering of white. It is 
very attractive in winter when flushed with 
pink. Marginata argentea is another beautiful 
variety with large silvery leaves. It is of rapid 
growth and should be planted freely. Mar¬ 
ginata media is very pretty in autumn and 
winter, when its silvery-bordered leaves are 
shaded and splashed with rose. It is of excel¬ 
lent growth. Japonica argentea has medium- 
sized leaves narrowly bordered with cream- 
white, with pretty shades of purplish-red in 
autumn, at which season it is particularly 
showy. Other attractive free-growing sorts are 
Marmorata elegaus and Canariensis latifolia 
maculata. 

Golden-lkavkd varieties. 

The number of really good yellow-leaved sorts 
is not numerous, and the following list com¬ 
prises the best of the section: Palraata nova 
aurea is a yellow form of the well-known pal¬ 
mate, but unless planted in a sunny spot the 
colour is apt to run out. Mrs. Pollock may be 
described an an improvement on the last-named. 
Spectabilis aurea is a beautiful Ivy, but some¬ 
what uncertain in its degree of colouring ; it is 
of free growth, and a well-grown, highly- 
coloured specimen is very beautiful. Sulphurea 
is of more permanent character ; its somewhat 
spoon shaped leaves are heavily shaded, and in 
some cases blotched with sulphur-yellow. Sue - 
cinata, a small-leaved variety, is distinctly sul¬ 
phur-coloured ; it is slow and neat in growth. 

Tree-Ivies. 

This is a small group of showy decorative 
shrubs or small trees of neat growth, and well 
adapted for grouping on the turf, also for plant¬ 
ing in the rock-garden, as well as for winter 
bedding. H. arborescens, the type of the group, 
is well known and very distinct in winter when 
bearing its heavy crops of black berries. Aurea 
differs from the last-named by reason of its 
yellow variegation, which, happily, is constant. 
It is also known as aurea maculata. Argentea 
variegata is neat in growth and handsome ; its 
small leaves are streaked and shaded with 
silvery-grey, and irregularly margined with 
white. Chrysocarpa is the yellow-berried Tree- 
Ivy, and when laden with its fruit duiing 
winter it ranks amongst the showiest of dwarf 
berry-bearing subjects. 

We see the beauty of the Ivy used as an arch 
over a walk, and in many ways this fine climber 
may be employed. Groups of the Tree or other 
kinds upon the lawn are effective quite as much 
BO as of any other evergreen. T. 


THE SEA BUCKTHORN (HIPPOPHAE 
RHAMNOIDES). 


sons of the year. Porches and arbours are like -1 
wise improved by a covering of Ivy, and when | 
used in association with shrubs like the Jas -1 
minum nudiflorum, the blossoms of which are { 
borne on slender growths, are seen to excellent | 
advantage by reason of the pleasing backgrouiid 
afforded by the Ivy. It can also be used in 
covering old tree-stumps, arches, pergolas, and 
as low dividing lines in the ornamental garden 
it may be (and in some places is) planted with 
great effect, while it is of great value for carpeting 
ground beneath densely-branched trees. The 
majority of Ivies grown in gardens are forms 
principally of one species— *.e., Hedera Helix, 
a native of Britain. The silver and golden- 
leaved varieties are well adajpted for pot culture 
and for placing in vestibules, rooms, and 
unheated glass structures. I 

Green-leaved \arietik.m. 

Of the large-leaved forms, H. dentata is the 
chief kind. It is of vigorous growth, with glossy 
green leaves; but for general effect is perhaps 


alone. Pedata (Bird’s-foot Ivy) is a distinct 
and pretty variety, with grey veins bearing 
some resemblance to a bird’s foot. Palmata is 
another excellent variety, with deeply-cleft 
leaves and prominent veins. Himalaica is so 
distinct in leafage, vigorous, and beautiful as to 
make one wonder why it is so seldom seen. Ito 
greyish-green, spear-shaped leaves, with conspi¬ 
cuous venations, are cut along the edges. 
Poetioa, a fairly well-known free-growing 
variety, has glossy green leaves of great beauty. 
Another variety, bearing the name of deltoidea, 
is quite distinct, and slow in growth. Its thick 
leaves are distinctly margined with pui^le- 
brown in winter. Scutifolia, angular is, minima, 

f raoilis, and azorica are handsome green-leaved 
vies, too. 

Silver-leaved vabietie.s, 
Gavendishi, a slender growing variety, merits 
attention by reason of its pleasing variegation, 
which in winter is heavily flushed with rose- 
pink. Crippsi is more vigorous than the last- 
named, and ranks amongst the best of the 


During the autumn and winter months we have 
no more beautiful object among hardy vegeta¬ 
tion than the Sea Buckthorn—certainly none 
that remains so bright for so long a time. 
Throughout those two seasons the younger 
branches (».e., the branches of the previous 
year) are thickly packed with brilliant orange- 
coloured fruits about the size of large Peas. 
The species is a native of Britain, and is most 
abundant on the east and south-east coasts, 
where it sometimes becomes a fair-sized tree. 
Apart from its fruit it is handsome in its 
graceful shoots and narrow silvery leaves. It 
IS essentially a plant for grouping, not only 
because the effect is so much finer, but also 
because it bears its male and female flowers 
on separate plants, and thus two at least of 
them are necessarv for fruit to be obtained. 
But as the male plant possesses no attractive 
features beyond its foliage and its habit, it 
is an economy of space to use in a group 
say six or ten female plants, whose flowers 
a single male plant will be found suflicient 
to fertilise. One can generally distinguish 
the male plant in its adult stage by its 
stronger habit and larger leaves, but I do 
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Qot know any way of dLatinguiahing young 
plants before they flower. If they are seed¬ 
lings (and propagation by seed is the easiest 
method), they ought to remain in nursery 
quarters till the sex is determined, so that at 
^e permanent planting no more than the neces¬ 
sary proportion of male plants need be set out. 


Ivy spertaliilia aureo. (See paije fill.) 


Where space does not admit of more, a single 
female plant could probably be made to bear 
fruit by grafting on it a shoot of the male. 

Although the Sea Buckthorn gets to be a 
tree—there is a specimen in the arboretum at 
Kew about 30 feet high whose trunk is 3 feet 
G inches in circumference at 3 feet from the 
ground—this need not deter anyone from 
growing it. It can be kept at any requir^ 
size above 6 feet, and pruning does not afleot 
its fruitfulness. 

There is another Hippophae in cultivation, a 
species from the outer and middle Himalayas 

viz., H. salicifolia. This is a large shrub or 
small tree 20 feet high, with leaves much larger 
than our native species, and not silvery. It 
does not appear to be of the same value under 
cultivation, fruiting but little, and having less 
brightly coloured lirarries. Both species are, of 
• ‘ourse, absolutely hardy. 

I have not heard of the fruits of the iSea 
Buckthorn being used in this country for food 
—the birds even leave them alone—but accord¬ 
ing to Brandis, in his book on the “Forest 
Flora of India,” they are thus used by the 
natives of the Himalayas. He says: “In 
Lahoul, thickets of HippDphae are so valued as 
to be considered village property. The fruit is 
intensely acid, but boiled with sugar forma a 
palatable and wholesome preserve.” In spite 
of its accommodating nature and its perfect 
hardiness, this shrub is greatly neglected by 
planters. This is the more remarkable because 
it is in its greatest beauty during that part of 
the year when it is most likely to 1^ appreciated. 

W. 

Evergreena to cover quickly a 
bank or roota (W. .S’. 1".).—Swnecrop and 
i'reeping Jenny might be used, but they would 
not cover this bank so quickly as the Vincas. 
VVe would suggest that these latter be planted 
along the back, and some of the Creeping Jenny 
and Aubrietias towards the front. The latter 
are easily raised from seed sown in May, but 
the Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia Nummularia) 
is propagated by division or cuttings. There 


are some very neat growing Vincas to bo had_ 

namely, V. minor and V. minor alba, and the 
variegated form of V. major is very beautiful. 
The growths should bo pegged down to the soil. 
This induces them to strike root, and by so 
doing they are much more free in their growth. 
A plant of Juniperus tamaricifolia at the back 
would also appear interest¬ 
ing in winter, and we 
would suggest a few of 
the early - flowering bulbs, 
such as Narcissus, Crocus, 
Snowdrops, Scillas, and 
Chionodoxas being dotted in 
here and there. These root- 
eries have a dull appear¬ 
ance in winter unless en¬ 
livened in some such way. 
Rosa Wichuriana is a delight 
ful plant to creep over roots, 
and will quickly cover a 
large space, rooting like Ivy, 
and flowering so beautifully 
in late summer. A few good 
flowering climbers to ]^ant 
in the more prominent parts 
would be Jasminum nudi- 
florum, Pyrus japonica, 
Rcses Crimson Rambler and 
Flora, together with the Jap¬ 
anese varieties, such as Mme. 
G. Bruant and Blanc Double 
de Courbet; Beberis steno- 
phylla, the yellow Spanish 
Broom, Clematis odorata 
azurea. Honeysuckles Scarlet 
Trumpet and Dutch, Kerria 
japonica fl.-pl., double pink 
Bramble, and Rubus phtcai- 
oolasius. All of these possess 
a fragrance more or less, but 
perhaps the sweetest are the 
Honeysuckles, Clematis, and 
Roses, excepting Crimson 
Rambler. You could obtain a 
succession of blossom by 
planting the various plants 
mentioned, but they cannot 
individually be termed per¬ 
petual flowering. 

Hard pruning of old 
Y6W-tr66B (Firenze ).—The Yew-tree is most 
tenacious of life, and if out down to the ground 
would still sprout out again. You could cut 
back your two trees (which you say are from 
twenty to thirty years old) right into the bare 
part of the branches, and they would break out 
into leaf again. You must not expect them to 
recover from this hard pruning as quickly as a 
Laurel would do, but the operation may safely 
be performed if needful. It seems a pity to 
prune this beautiful tree at all. It is 
much more graceful when allowed to grow natu- 
bot, of course, where space is limited 
there is no help for it. The best time for the 
operation would be about the end of March or 
early in April.—E. 

SUMMER AND WINTER CULTURE OF 
MIGNONETTE. 

MiuNONkT'rK to do well in the open air in be<ls 
and borders in the summer should bo sown early 
in April, and if regular attention bo given to 
watering in dry weather until the plants are 
fairly out of the ground, then they should 
do well, if the soil in which they are rooted is 
of fairly goo<l (]uality. It is most important 
that this matter of watering should bo attended 
to, iM if a dry time occurs and continues for 
awhile after the seed is sown, much of it does 
not germinate, even when the ground is after¬ 
wards moistened by rain. If, however, the 
CTOund is kept in a fairly moist condition by 
frequent showers or by regular waterings, plenty 
of plants will come up if the seed is good. When 
Mignonette is sown late in the open air in 
summer the plants quickly start into flower and 
thus never attain a large size. Another source 
of disappointment is caused by allowing the 
plants to stand too thickly on the ground ; con¬ 
sequently the growth is weak and the flower- 
spikes small in size. Thinning out the plants 
cannot well be commencefl too early after 
they are large enough to handle. The 
nature of the soil in which they grow must, 
in a great measure, decide the question 
as to how far apart they should be allowed to 


remain. If the soil is loamy and fairly rich, 
then leave them about 9 inches apart each way, 
but less space will suffice where the soil is poor 
in quality. Mignonette loves sunshine, there¬ 
fore the more open the position of the bed is 
the better chance of success. The difierence in 
the so-called varieties of Mignonette is not par¬ 
ticularly marked. In form the variety Machet 
is the most distinct, as the flower-roikes are 
much shorter than is usual. Golden (^ueen has 
yellowish-green foliage, which, however, cannot 
be said to add to its beauty. Miles’ Spiral, for 
general purposes, is probably the best sort to 
cultivate, on account of the erect form of its 
growth and its robust constitution. Very little 
need be said about autumn culture in the open, 
because, where the land is strong and the 
plants have not been overcrowded during the 
summer, they will continue to flower until the 
cold rains of late autumn occur; but in case 
Mignonette is wanted as late in the season as it 
can be had, a few seeds scattered thinly in the 
ground close to a warm wall, about the middle 
of June, will produce plants which will, gene¬ 
rally speaking, flower up to the end of October, 
and even sometimes later, if the weather is very 
mild. Excepting that it involves more labour 
and the assistance of a frame well glazed, 
and a gentle warmth therein, there is no 
more difficulty in having Mignonette in 
flower in the winter months than at any other 
time of the year; the fragrance, however, will 
not then be so powerful, and the flower-spikes 
will not be so large as in the spring or summer 
season. It is not necessary to m^e repeated 
sowings to accomplish this, and sowing in pots 
early in the month of June will generally suffice. 
Decide in what size pots the plants are intended 
to flower ; there can be no question that it is by 
far the best plan to sow the seed in the pots in 
which they are to bloom. Mignonette is very 
impatient of any disturbance of the roots. To 
obtain good results when ^rown in pots, substan¬ 
tial soil for the roots is indispensable ; a compost 
composed of three parts heavy loam and one 
part of well-rotted manure, with a good sprink¬ 
ling of sand, is the best, and the pots should 


Ivy minima. (See page fill.) 


have plenty of drainage. Whatever the size of 
the pots, one fourth of the space therein should 
be filled with crocks. Mignonette requires a good 
supply of root moisture throughout the spring 
months, but it is very impatient in a constantly 
wet soil from November to the end of February. 
A cold frame is the best habitation for them 
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18 a very 
tant matter, especially during 
the winter months, and should 
be most carefully done. Good 
specimen plants of Mignonette 
sometimes unaccountably fail, 
and careless watering is very 
often one of the chief reasons. 
Only one individual should 
have charge of this important 
business, and he must be an 
observant cultivator as to the 
plants’ requirements. Through 
the winter months they do 
best when the soil is kept on 
the dry side. As to the use of 
manures, there is no soft- 
wooded plant more benefited 
thereby, if judicious supplies 
are given at the right time. 
They do not recjuire liquid- 
manure when in a low tem¬ 
perature and making but little 
growth, and in midwinter it 
will do them more harm than 
good. Plants, however, that 
are in flower at that time and 
growing in a higher tempera¬ 
ture it will benefit greatly ; 
but for specimens that are in a 
state of quiescence it must be 
withheld when the daylight 
increases, and until the natural 
temperature of the air rises, 
then some manurial litiuid will 
help them greatly. The speci¬ 
mens of Mignonette that are to 
flower in the spring should 
have cool greenhouse treat¬ 
ment throughout the winter 
months ; but those that are to 
flower on from the beginning 
of November should have a 
temperature not lower than 
."io (legs, by day, with a slight 
decline at night. H. B. 


FiDger-lea^(Ml Ivy (digitataX (See i>age Oil.) 


the pots may then be shaded in bright weather. 
The plants will be all the stronger if they are 
fully exposed to the air on all favourable occa¬ 
sions, but not to heavy rains. The lights should 
be put in the frames every night, and also in the 
daytime when it rains, tilting them up to admit 
air. For the purpose of admitting all the air 
possible, it may farther be here stat^ that the 
frame should have a oouple of bricks placed 
under each comer of it, which will cause a free 
circulation of the atmosphere when it is neces¬ 
sary to put on the lights. The next important 
matter will be to thin out the plants. This 
should be done as soon as they are large enough 
to handle. For a pot 6-inches in diameter three 

S lants will be enough to furnish it well with 
ower-spikes, and so on in proportion for large- 
sized pots, it is a mistake to have too many 
plants even in large pots. Pinching off the 
tops of the shoots for the purpose of making the 
plants bushy is a very important matter. 
It should not be done too often, and no shoot 
should have its top taken off before the flower- 
buds are visible, and all the plants, if possible, 
should be dealt with at the same time. Those 
for winter flowering should not be stopped after 
the beginning of beptember, and as stopping 
regulates the time of their flowering when they 
are in active growth early in the spring, from 
six to eight weeks must be allowed ^tween the 
time they are last stopped and the time they 
are wanted to flower. They must not be shaded 
after the end of August, or the growth will 
l>ecome drawn and weak. If they are still to 
(Xioupy the same frame, it must be placed in the 
full sun. Those that are to flower first must 
be taken into a light, airy greenhouse at the 
end of September, the others may remain in 
the frame six weeks or two months longer, or 
until there is danger of frost reaching them. 
Neat sticks and ties are necessary ; large speci¬ 
mens require this attention more than small 
ones. In any case a certain amount of training 
is necessary to support the flower-spike. 


VALUE OF WOOD-ASHES. 
Tub value of wood-ashes in 
gardens both for fruit and 
vegetable growing cannot be 
over • estimated, particularly 
where the soil is inclined to 
bo heavy. They then not only act as a ferti¬ 
liser, but also as valuable agents in raising the 
temperature of such soils, asides operating in 
a beneficial manner in keeping them open, and 
so rendering them more easily worked. On 
lighter soils wood-ashes are also serviceable, 
only in ’a lees degree, because the lighter 


the character of the staple the less need 
is there for their application generally, the 
exceptions being in cases where wireworm and 
maggot are troublesome and where the soil has 
become nothing but a mass of humus from 
repeated and heavy dressings of manure. 
This latter is often round to be the case where 
the soil is anything but light, and although 
the presence of so much humus is no'; then 
quite so detrimental, both in this and the 
former instance the soil would be greatly bene¬ 
fited by the application of a good dressing of 
wood-ashes for a season or two instead of manure. 
These wood-ashes, containing as they do a 
considerable amount of carbonate of potash— 
the quantity varying according to the materials 
used at the time of burning—sweeten humus- 
Iculen soils, so to speak, and counteract the 
evils arising from a too free use of organic 
manures. Again, the more charcoal the ashes 
contain the more is their value enhanced, as 
this takes up and retains moisture, which is 
thus stored ready, as it were, for absorption 
by the roots of both plants and trees, as the 
case may be, when they ooroe into contact 
with it. 

On wireworm and masgot-in tested soils 
wood-ashes are of special value, as they 
greatly assist in getting rid of the trouble¬ 
some pests if their application is steadily per¬ 
sisted in. They should then be applied as a 
surface-dressing at the time the seeds are sown 
in addition to giving the plot a good dressing 
when digging, taking care to incorporate them 
well with the staple. For sowing in Potato 
drills afUr the planting is finisheil and before 
closing in the drills they are of the utmost 
service and act as a first-rate fertiliser. For 
getting rid of fly on the seed-beds of all the 
Brassica tribe nothing can equal wood-ashes, 
only they must be applied in a dry state, while 
they can also be us^ on Turnips with similar 
effects. 

The use of wood-ashes in connection with 
fruit-growing is also well known. Here they 
are valuable in many ways, but principally for 
incorperating with other constituents when 
forming new fruit-tree borders. They are also 
used for mixing with new compost in the trans¬ 
planting of fruit-trees when it is necessary to 
place some new soil over and round about the 
roots. As a surface-dressing for fruit-tree 
borders wood-ashes play an important part, as, 
in addition to their rendering valuable manurial 
aid, they also heighten the colour of the fruit. 
Again, they may be used with excellent effect in 
the pot culture of orchard-house trees when 
mixed with other ingredients, also for Pines and 
Tomatoes. Wood-ashes are also useful in the 
eradication of Moss on lawns. A. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE ANIIRRHINUM (SNAPDRAGON). 

A FRiB{fD who lovM flowers, writing to me a 
few days ago, said : M 7 own parbioalar pat is 
the Aatiirrhiauaa, which, though out of the paleof 
circular forms, is not without considerable pre¬ 
tensions to beauty, whether shown for exhibi¬ 
tion in spikes or for grouping in masses for 
decorating the flower garden.’’ That the im¬ 
proved forms of the Antirrhinum in cultivation 
at the present day are most attractive and sin¬ 
gularly beautful there can be no doubt; bub 
the Antirrhinum greatly suffers in severe 
winters. I have lost whole plantations of fine 
^ung plants, to all appearance capable of being 
brou^t through a severe winter m safety, but 
they TO down before the persistence and inten* 
sity 01 the frost. Thus it has become necessary 
to take cuttings of the very finest types in 
August, or as soon as the young growths 
can be obtained, strike them and give 
them some protection, such as 
a cold-frame or house during 
the winter. If the cuttings 
be placed round the sides of 
well-drained pots of light sandy 
soil and plaoM under a hand- 
light, or nave the shelter of a 
cmd-frame, they soon strike 
root; but it is necessary to 
keep them close for a time. 

The cuttings may be allowed 
to remain in the pots all the 
winter, or be potted singly into 
small pots; but if left in the 
frames, they grow into a large 
size when put out in the open 
early in April and flower pro¬ 
fusely. ^me growers aaopt 
the practice of taking off the 
tops of the leading shoots in 
March, striking them in a gen¬ 
tle warmth. Such as these 
make capital plants to bloom 
at the end of the summer. It 
is marvellous how well the An¬ 
tirrhinum does on old walls 
and such places, but when it 
is given good soil and careful 
attention the value of the 
plant is very much enhanced 
and the magnificence of the 
spikes is something astonish¬ 
ing. It is important to get 
goM self colours, white, vel- 
low, and crimson. A white 
variety named White Swan is 
very charming, being free, 
vigorous, and an excellent bed¬ 
ding plant. R. 

Perennials for border 

(Mrs. Buci’ley), — Any free- 
growing perennials will succeed 
in a sunny border in light soil. 

The following are among the 
best: Anemone japonica, white 
and coloured; Phloxes, early 
and late flowering; Monarda 
Didyma rosea. Lychnis chalce- 
donica, (kimpanula latifolia. 

Van Houttei, and persici- 
folia, Eryngium amythystinum, Echinops Ritro, 
Cbelone b^bata, Achillea The Pearl, Pyreth- 
rums, perennial Sunflowers, Pinks Mrs. Sinkins, 
Her Mlajestv, and Ernest Ladhanis, Carnations 
Raby, Kedbraes, Salisbury, Gloire de Nancy, 
Crimson Clove, Arabis saxatile and alpina, 
Helianthemums, double and single; Glaaiolus 
Lemoine’s hybrids, these being quite hardv ; 
Hyacinthuscandicans, Aquilegias, hybrid kinds; 
Pyrethrum uliginosum. Aster Amellus, Novi- 
Belgi, and any other of the family.— Byfleet. 

Panoratiam maritimom CC. Marriot ), 

—This is only hardy when planted a foot or 
more in depth at the foot of a sunny wall. I do 
not know how it might do so far north as 
Durham, but having several bulbs I would try 
a portion in the open and grow the remainder 
in pots in cool greenhouse. The season being 
so far advanced, it would be better to defer 
planting and potting until March.—J. Corn- 
hill. 

Various (Lady Cfardener). —The Euonymus 
is undoubtedly th^u^ost reliable aeaside ever- 
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green, but it is not so free in growth as the 
broad-leaved Privet, which, if planted in well- 
manured ground, will make rapid progress. I am 
not aware if this Privet is thoroughly reliable 
BO near the sea ; but it should be easy for you 
to find out that fact. Inquire of your local 
nurseryman. The TamarisK is much used in 
some places; it is of free growth and can be 
clipped or may be allowed to run unchecked. 
It is a graceful plant, and I should use it if you 
are not sure of the Privet. How would it be to 
make a hedge of Euonymus and plant Tamarisk 
at intervals close to it on the garden side. I 
think this arrangement would have a good 
appearance. The only tree I have ever seen 
um on the Continent for leaf^ alle^rs is the 
Western Plane, but I cannot say if it will thrive 
on the sea-ooast. As regards the lawn, it will 
be much cheaper to sow seeds, and it will simply 
be a question of waiting one more year for a 
|(ood close turf. The soil being light would be 
improved by the addition of some good loam, 
putting it on at once to a depth of 3 inches and 


Antirrhinums in a vase. From a photO(n^aph by Ifr. Nonnan, 
Holly Hill, Dilchiii^'ham. 


allowing it to remain and sweeten through the 
winter. The ground should be thoroughly 
forked over, mixing the new soil with the old. 
Sow early in April; keep free from big weeds 
and mow every two or three weeks from June 
onwards.— Byfleet. 

Tulip Vermilion Brilliant.— Very few 
varieties of Tulip approach this in the shape of 
its flowers. It is almost unique in point of 
colour. Yet another point which most Tulips 
lack is the thin, slender stem. This materially 
assists a more graceful bearing. Many kinds 
have stems so thick and rigid that in a vase 
they are little short of clumsy. For this reason 
alone a few more of a type similar to the above 
would be welcomed. The above variety is a 
capital one for forcing, and while somewhat 
more expensive than ordinary forcing kinds, 
will not fail to give satisfaction at flowering 
time. Slightly smaller in flower, and the buds 
more graduate and tapering to the tip, this 
kind approaches perfection more closely in its 
flowers than any other of the bedding sorts at 
present in commerce. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 

DURABLE FINE-LEAVED PLANTS 
"for ROOMS. 

Observation of such plants as succeed well in 
the parlour or sitting-rooms of the average 
dwelling-house will show that all of them have 
quite thick leaves of a firm, smooth texture. I 
think it may be safely stated that there is no 
plant that does well in these rooms for any 
long period of time that does not come under 
this general description. Their firm, close sur¬ 
face resists the dust which would clog up the 
pores of more open leaves, and renders it a 
comparatively easy matter to keep them clean 
by syringing or washing with a sponge and 
some slightly warm soft water. These leaves 
retain freshness for a long time. They last for 
months, or years in some instances. 

The India-rubber-plant (Ficus elastica) 
retains its foliage fresh and green for a long time 
—as dry air, dust, and gas do not seem to affect 
it. It is a most capital room 
plant—growing rapidly with 
quite ordinary care, and being 
when in good health always 
ornamental. A small specimen 
of this pUmt is pretty, and a 
large one is magnificent, with 
its branches thickly set with 
great deep green leaves, each, 
when fully developed, 4 inches 
or more in width and a foot in 
length. They can be dusted as 
safely as any article of furni¬ 
ture in the room, and the 
smooth, dm*k green surface of 
each leaf comes out after dust¬ 
ing, or, what is better still, 
wiping with a damp sponge, 
then looking as if freshly var¬ 
nished. To grow the Ficus to 
perfection it must be given 
plenty of pot-room for the first 
three or four years of its 
growth, shifting to larger sizes 
as fast as the pots are filled 
vdth roots. It likes plenty of 
water at the roots, and alM a 
weekly supply of some good 
fertiliser, wmch will aid much 
in ensuring a vigorous growth. 

Palms of certain varieties are 
excellent for pot culture in the 
dwelling-house, withstanding 
heat, dust, and dry air nearly 
as well as the Ficus. The three 
beet varieties for the work 
under notice are Seaforthia 
elegans, Phcenix reolinata, and 
Latania borbonica. The first 
named has long leaves, grace¬ 
fully arching outwards, and is 
perhaps the beet. Phcenix 
reclinata has shorter leaves of 
a richer colour, and is stiffer in 
habit. The lart-named variety 
has broad, fan-shaped leaves of 
a dark, shining green colour. 
These plants do not seem to 
make much growth during the 
season, and yet they soon 
become lar^ enough to be 
ve^ ornamental, and they improve ^th age. 
A dne specimen 5 feet or 6 feet high is worth 
quite a nice little sum of money. The Palms 
like a good strong soil, well drained, and prefer 
a deep pot to one too large on the suHaoe, as the 
roots go down when allowed to do so, and only 
spread out about the stem of the plant when 
they are cramped for room. GenoraUy speaking 
the only troumesome insect pest to these Palma 
is scale. That can be. easily got rid of by the 
aid of moderately strong “ soap-suds,” applying 
this liquid dressing all over oase of the leaf¬ 
stalk and among all crevices somewhat forcibly 
with a tooth-brush. The bristles of the brush 
rub the insects off, and suds kill them and also 
help to clean the plant from dust, etc. The 
leaves of the plants should be washed with a 
sponge, using the soap-water then in a some¬ 
what weaker state than that applied to the stems. 
In hot summers Palms may be placed under the 
verandah, if such a structure exists—thus th^' 
will be slightly shaded and kept from the wind. 
When standing in this position it will requira 
much attention to watering to keep them in 
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he&lth, afl the warm air having free play around 
the pots wherein the plants are growing and 
their leaves also will be found to very quick ly 
extract much of the moisture from the soil, ana 
in the event of any neglect to make good the 
loss by strict attention to watering, bad 
results will surely follow. Keeping the foliage 
well sponged in the case of all nard-leaved 
plants, and washing the dost from others by the 


OH RY8ANTH EM U M8. 


MORE GOOD KINDS AT THE RECENT 
NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCI¬ 
ETY’S SHOW. 

I A FEW more good .Japanese varieties cannot 
very well be omitted, and these should be taken 
in conjunction with those mentioned in our last 

aid of clean water applied with a syringe, or by ' 


dipping—of course, having first removed the 
pbrnts from the room to some spot where water 
oan be freely used—will be found most impor¬ 
tant matters in the treatment of these room 
plants. U. B. 

HARDY CYCLAMENS IN WOODLAND. 

Thrse, amongst the moat charming of autumn 
flowers, are very prettj established at the 
base of trees in'a small break of woodland. They 
love the shelter of such a spot. The leaf colour¬ 
ing of many kinds is delightful. They 
wml in vegetable soil mixed with brick rubbish, 
smd if no such place as woodland is available, 
plant bold clumps in nooks on the rook garden. 

At Kew the Cyclamens are planted in the broad and long petals, 
low-lying stretch of 
ground at the base 
of the Cumberland 
mound, and when 
in bloom are effec¬ 
tive. Our illustration 
shows them amongst 
Ferns and plants 
that have become 
established there. 

Abutilon in- 
Slgne.— This Bra¬ 
zilian species of Abu¬ 
tilon is very widely 
removed from the 
ordinary garden vari¬ 
eties, and cannot be 
induced to flower in 
a satisfactory man¬ 
ner when small, as 
many of them will. 

Despite this, it is, 
however, in every 
way a striking and 
beautiful kind, which 
is seen at its beet as 
a roof or pillar plant, 
or at all events where 
so situated that it 
has good space for 
its development. It 
is a strong-growing 
species, with large 
heart-shaped leaves 
of a particularly 
thick rugose charac¬ 
ter. The flowers 
are, as in most of 
the other Abutilons, 


•JaI’ANRSE. 

Florenci Molynbux .—An immense incurved- 
Japanese flower, with long, bread, slightly 
curled florets of the purest white, and undoubt¬ 
edly one of the finest introductions of the pre¬ 
sent season. This will be invaluable next year. 

I Mrs. J. Bryant. —This is a handsome flower 
I of large proportions, colour bright rosy-pink, 
with silvery reverse to the petals. The plant is 
easily grown, and the flower should be fre¬ 
quently seen another season. 

Lionel Humphrey. — The colour of this 
flower is a rich chestnut-crimson, with rolden 
reverse, and was one of the most ef^tive 
blooms in a prominent stand of Japanese. The 
form is spreading and drooping, with fairly 
Dwarf habit. 


Uanly Cj'f'Iameni ainon^rnt Frrni in the Royal OsrdeiiH, Kew. 

photorra|ih by Oeo. Ohanipion. 


Miss Maud Dorn i.as.— This is quite distinct 
from any other Japanese flower, having long, 
broad petals of splendid substance, and building 
up a massive flower of loosely incurved-.Tapanese 
form. Colour pale rose-pink, with silvery 

constitution. 


drooping, and borne 
on long stalks. The 

shape of the blossoms is that of an open bell, the 
colour being a deep crimson with blackish veins 
and the pedunclee being so long an extremely 
pretty effect is produced when the plant is in 
full flower. It blooms for a considerable time, 
but, as a rule, the greatest quantity of blossoms reverse, medium habit, good 
is borne during the winter months. To succeed | Another of the beet novelties, 
with A. insigne it needs more heat than the 
garden forms, and should be given the warmest 
part of the greenhouse, or, better still, an inter¬ 
mediate temperature. Being of free, vigorous 
growth, it is more satisfactory plant^ out in a 
border than when confined in pots.—H. 

Seneclo grandlfoUua.— From the spe¬ 
cific name it may be assumed that this fine 
Groundsel has nothing but fine foliage to recom¬ 
mend it. 8uch, however, is not the case, as, 
apart from the well-proportioned leaves, which 
pDisibly are the largest of any species in this 
temarkable genus, there is a huge head of bloom 
sometimes 2 feet across. Well-developed plants 
of this species attain to 6 feet and sometimes 
H feet high, such plants producing a large flat- 
tish head of golden-yellow. At this size, how¬ 
ever, the plant is only suited to large structures, 
though smaller examples may be secured by 
restricting the root-room at potting time. As 
an attractive winter-flowering species the plant 


forty-eight blooms. It is a very large, full, 
looMly incurved-Japanese flower, colour rich 
velvety-crimson inside, with silvery-white re¬ 
verse. Special mention should be made of this 
excellent variety. 

JofiEPH Chamberlain. —An exceptionally fine 
mass of this was seen in the Great Vase oompe- 
lition. The blooms were large and full, more 
so than usual, colour rich deep crimson with 
deep golden reverse, good habit. 

Duke of Wei.lincston. —Blooms of this 
variety were seen in many stands. It is a very 
handsome, neatly incurved flower, of large size, 
colour orange-bron/.e. 

Marie Calvat.— Although generally regarded 
as a large coarse flower, numerous blooms from 
a late bud selection gave refined and handsome 
individual sp^imens. They were large and 
spreading, with rather broad petals, white, 
freely suffused purple-lilac, splendid habit and 
constitution. 

Mr. a. Barrett.— This is the latest sport of 
the Mrs. C. Harman-Payne family, and may be 
described as of a pleasing shade of rose, with a 
chamois-yellow reverse. Like the parent, this 
is fairly dwarf and undoubtedly vigorous. 

Incurved. 

Duchrss of Fife. 
—The largest of the 
white sorts, being 
both deep and broad, 
with pre^ incurved 
florets, t^der some 
conditions the 
flowers are slightly 
tinted with rose. 
Rather tall and very 
robust. Quite four 
blooms should be 
grown on each plant. 

ChBYSANTII EME 

Bruant. — This has 
proved one of the 
most distinct acqui¬ 
sitions to this sec¬ 
tion, being a very 
large, beautifully in¬ 
curved flower, with 
neat, incurved florets 
of good breadth. 
Colour rosy - buff, 
capital habit, and 
goM constitution. 

Lady Isabel. — 
Like many other 
new sorts, this also 
is very large, and 
when four to six 
flowers are grown on 
each plant they de¬ 
velop more evenly. 
At all times the 
flower is pretty. 
Colour pearly-white, 
freely tintea blush- 
lavender. Broad 


Knuraved fruru a 


is worthy of attention. 
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Mr.s. Barkley. —This is a large, massive 
bloom. The petals are very broM, of great 
length, and slightly twisted. The colour may 
be described as rosy-pink, with a silvery-pink 
reverie. Height, about 5 feet. The foliage is 
quite distinct from that of any other variety. 
However, it is rather late, and must be treated 
accordingly. 

Mi.hs Alice Byron. —This is one of the purest 
white incurved-Japaneie varieties of this season, 
and may be described as a glorified Western 
King, being much larg^er, and, consequently, 
more valuable as an exhibition flower than that 
variety. 

Madeline Davi!^.—A distinct flower, with 
pearly-white grooved florets, tinted rosy-violet. 
The flower is very full, and improves with age, 
quite opposite to the usual rule. Habit good and 
oonstitution robust. This is a good bloom to 
keep, the florets being very crisp. 

William Babdney. —This was one of the 
most telling flowers in the leading stand of 


petals of good substance. 

Mme. FERI.AT.— Another very large incuived 
of good form, pure white, and at least four 
blooms should be grown on each plant. Strong 
grower, dwarf habit. 

Chas. H. Curtls. — Although this is at 
present the finest of the yellow incurved sorts, 
it will be soon superseded as the most telling 
individual flower. It is still indispensable in a 
collection. 

Hanwei.l Glory. — Large, full globular 
flower of good form. Colour nright bronze, in¬ 
side of petals golden-amber. Another splendid 
acquisition. 

Mrs. Henry J. Jones. —Like the last-named, 
this is a novelty sent out last spring. The 
flowers are large, deep, and pure white. 

Mrs. James Eadie.— This is one of the 
prettiest of the type, being a pleasing shade of 
silvery rose-pink, and was well shown. Neat, 
incurved florets of medium width and great sub¬ 
stance. 

D. B. Crane. —In the leading stand of thirty- 
six incurved flowers a phenomenal bloom of 
this variety was staged, and few stands were 
without smaller examples of the same variety. 
Medium-sized bloom, with fairly broad petals of 
great substance. Colour pale, bron/y-bnff. 
Dwarf habit, and of easy culture. 
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Topaze Oriextale. —This has a large flower. 
Coloor pale straw-fellow, with petals of medium 
width. Good habit. 

Countess ok Warwick. —Another grand 
flower of large proportions and beautifnlly in¬ 
curved form ; one of the most telling blooms in 
the hading stands. Colour may be described as 
a silve^-lMush. Good habit. 

Ma Fkrfection. —A good bloom of true in- 



Ivy on Oak paling;, (See page 511.) . 


curved form, and of large size, pure white. Neat, 
incurved florets. Dwarf habit. 

Japanesk-Anemonrs 

were well exhibited, their pretty cushion and 
long-tasselled guard florets giving them a charm 
not seen in other types. The best were— 

John Bunyan.— This is a very neat and even 
flower, with lemon-yellow guard florets and disc 
of a slightly deeper colour. 

Owen’s Ferkkction.— This was particularly 
fine. Large, graceful flowers with narrow guard 
petals, pale blue, passing to white, prettily 
tinted gold. An invaluable variety. 

W. \V. Astor. —This is another beautiful 
flower of good form, the tasselled florets being 
salmon-blush with a golden-rose centre. A 
reliable sort. 

Sir Wai.tkr Raleigh. —A pale-blush flower, 
the disc being of a slightly deeper shade. 

Mrs. Caterer. —This sort is little known. 
It is the purest of the pure white flowers, of 
easy culture, and will produce three or four good 
exhibition blooms, or is equally well seen when 
grown more naturally. 

Jeanne Marty. —Another exquisite flower 
with long drooping guard florets of a blueh- 
white colour, and a lilac disc. This sort was 
seen in several instances. 

Mrs. P. R. Dunn. —This is also a good pure 
white flower, and was well exhibited in the 
losuiing prize stand. Height about 4 feet. 

Robin Adair. —The list may conclude with 
t his charming flower. The colour of the guard 
florets is blush, and the disc is lilac-pink. 
Height about 4^ feet. The 

Large Anemones 

are less hardy, the most notable being 

DE.SCARTBS —A bright crimson-red of large 
siz) and good form, though the colour is rather 
fleeting. Height about .'i feet. 

Mme. Robert Owen.— An excellent pure 
white flower, seen in good form when grown 
freely or otherwise. Height about 4 feet. 

Mrs. Judge Benedict. —A pleasing flower, 
with light flesh guard florets and lemon-coloured 
disc. Height about J feet. 

Mons Cii. LEBOcgz.—A unique form of the 
large Anemones. Guard florets citron-yellow, 
ancl disc tinted carmine. Dwarf habit. 

Mlle. Natuai.ie Brun. —A plant of medium 
height, producing a flower of good form. Guard 
florets silvery-white, and a gold-tipped well- 
formed disc. 

O1.ADYS Spaulding.— This is a popular kind, 
with a rather small bloom of good form when 
fully grown. Colour pale yellow, drooping 
guard florets, and disc of same colour. Dwarf 
habit. 

Large sim.les. 

Some of the most striking flowers were 

Admiral Sir T,-h^ymond 8. —®ry large 
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flowers, with broad, stout florets. Colour rich 
yellow. Rather tall. 

A 1 .PUONSO.—Another large pale flesh-coloured 
flower. Height about 6 feet. 

Earlswood Glory. —A bloom with broad, 
flat florets, pure white, and large green disc. 
D warf habit. This is said to be a seedling from 
Purity. 

Golden Star. —This is a flower of beautiful 
form and clear yellow colour. Height 4 feet. 

Rose Pink. —A charming flower of a rose- 
pink colour. 

Framfibld Beauty.—T his is of a deep, rich, 
velvety crimson colour, a free-flowering plant, 
and valuable for its colour alone. 

Small FLOWERED singles 
were distinctly pretty. Speciallv good were 

Mary Anderson.—A white flower, sntTased 
with pale rose; free-flowering, dwarf, and 
branching. 

Annie Tmeed. — A very pretty velvety 
maroon flower, with yellow centre ; dwarf. 

Miss Annie Holden.— A pretty buff yellow 
sport from Mary Anderson, and similar in every 
other respect. 

Mrs. 1). B. Crank.— The prettiest of the 
cerise-pink sorts, and eff'ective for decorations. 

Mizpah. —A compact and free-flowering small 
single, of a rosy amaranth colour; very dwarf 
and pretty. Under artificial light this colour is 
very rich. 

Rose Perfection. —Pretty bright rose colour, 
and the best of this shade. A flower of good 
form. 

Other notes completing the series will appear 
in next issue. E. IL 


Ohrysanthemums — easily-grown 
Japanse sorts {Sapoo ),—As you ask for a 
selection of Japanese sorts suitable for exhibi¬ 
tion, and to extend overaflowering period of from 
October to January, this becomes a somewhat 
easy task. But as you do not ask for any par¬ 
ticular number of varieties we will confine our¬ 
selves to six sorts for each month as near as 


possible. October jlowei'ing: Lili Boutroy, 
loosely incurved petals of white colour ; Soliel 
d’Octobre, clear yellow, very handsome flower ; 
Elthorne Beauty, rose-pink, large full flower, 
good habit; Paquie, roddiah-bronze, very easy 
to grow ; William Seward, deep rich crimson ; 
and Lady Byron, handsome pure white flower, 
of easy culture. November jlou'ering: Lady 
Hawkins, cerise on chamois ground ; Western 
King, white, incurved-Japanese form; Mrs. 
O>ombee, beautiful silvery-mauve-pink, good 
habit; Phoebus, handsome bright yellow, good 
habit and constitution ; Mrs. S. C. Probin, 
blush, shaded pink; and Chas. Davis, bright 
radish-bronze. DtctmXter and January flower 
ing (the latter date rather uncertain) : H. J. 
Jones, deep rich crimson ; Mrs. Barkley, 
rosy • mauve, with silvery reverse to the 
TOtals; Soliel de Decembre, canary-yellow; 
G. W. Childs, rich bright crimson; John 
Neville, deep crimson; Julia Scaramanzj, 
rosy-bronze (this sort should be flowered on 
single stems on plants OTown in a C inch 
TMt); R. H. Lincoln, golden-yellow; Royal 
Standard, crimson-red. You might with ad¬ 
vantage add to your late display the following 
sorts, which are not so large as those already 
mentioned, but which are reliable : —L. Canning, 
white ; Boundless Snow, white ; King of Plumes, 
rich yellow ; Golden Dart, rich yellow ; Tuxedo, 
orange, shaded chestnut; and Golden Gera, a 
very late bronzy-crimson, changing to yellow 
You may safely retain any number of bloom 
between three and six on each plant. 

Ohrysanthemums — yellow sport 
from Ool. W. B. Smith (O. Q. Waiton).— 
We think the two blooms you send to us show 
considerable merit. Unfortunately, however, 
the reputation of the parent variety as an ex hibi 
tion flower is a thing of the past, newer and 
bettor seedlings now being raised freely. A few 
years since your sport would have been worth a 
good round sum ; but we fear you would get 
little or nothing for it now. Send a bloom to 
one of the leading trade specialiste. 

Outtingrs from outdoor plants 
(ir. H. M.). — You may safely take cut¬ 
tings from plants in the open border if the 
weather is mild enough for the purpose and no 
severe frosts have been experienced before. 
They must be given cool treatment afterwards. 


Do not choose too sappy shoots, those of 
medium size and fairly hard answering well 
under this method of propagation. 

Chrysanthemum sport from Vivl- 
and Morel {Modesto ).—The flower submitted 
to us is very pretty, and if it is a sport from 
Viviand Morel may interest some of our trade 
growers, to whom you should send a bloom. We 
are a little uncertain about ito parentage, and 
before saying definitely what it is shoula prefer 
to see a portion of the stem with foliage 
adhering. It is difficult to name poorly-grown 
Chrysanthemums unless a portion of the stem 
and foliage of the kind be sent with the bloom. 

Chrysanthemums—dividing plants 
{W. H. M ,).—Wo quite understand that you 
have been successful in dividing your pompon 
sorts in the spring, and as you took the pre¬ 
caution to select suckers—small stout shoote 
with roots adhering—you secured in this way 

f row the that soon developed into useful plaute. 

c is a useful means of increasing one’s st^k of 
plants, especially in the case of growers without 
a glass structure of any kind. Making the 
division in April too, you are quite safe. You 
may with every confiuenoe treat your Japanese 
sorts in a similar way, taking care to confine 
your attention to the more robust sorts, and 
those too which are free-flowering, of dwaif 
habit, and branching. 


THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 


FORCING VEGETABLES. 

Simple way.s of getting early crops. 
Amateurs can often force a few vegetables as 
this time of year when they have little glass, at 
the most important points are well-matured 
roots and avoid too hard forcing at the start. 
Many may ask what are safe temperatures, and 
how to make the most of the means at com¬ 
mand ? Such roots as Seakale, Rhubarb, and 
salads may bo forced under a greenhouse stage 
providing the place selected is made as close 
and dark as possible from the start, darkness 
being essential to got good blanched materials. 
Wo will take 

Seakale first. Of course, this may be 
grown in the open—I mean forced where 
grown—by covoricg the roots or crowns with 
pots, boxes, or anything that will protwt 
the tender crown growth when forced from in- 



Ivy forming arch over walk. (See page 611.) 


jury. The chief drawback with Seakale forced 
witn manure is the rapid heating of the materials 
employed. These, if used in quantity, en- 
gei^er steam, and at a critical period of new 
growth this causes decay, and spoils the crop. 
Now, to get this vegetable by Christmas, if the 
roots are forced under glass, or, what is better. 
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ia a dark, warm pUoa, Buoh at the Miuhroom- 
hcnue—the latter kept at a temperature of 
jT) dega. to 80 degB.—there will be good Seakale 
io four weekt or lees from time of placiug in 
beat. Our mode of oulbure, to get daily Bupofiaa, 
18 to plaoe roots in a warm ooroer of the Mush- 
room-houBe; indeed, the plunging materials in 
whioh the roots are placed are put over the 
pipes, as this gives increased warmth at the 
bottom—a strong point with roots grown 
in this way. We place the roots in the bed 
every three weeks, and it takes about that time 
to get good cutting material. If this is done a 
sucoession is formed. Of course, as regards the 
(juantity of roots placed in the bed so much 
depends on the grower's needs, as three to five 
crowns of a strong root are recjuired to make a 
dish. We plunge the roots in fine soil—indeed, 
old leaf-mould—and cover boxes over to exclude 
light, the latter being important. When 

moisture is needed, as the roots should never be 
dry, we use rather warmer water than usual to 
prevent the soil getting chilled. Another good 
way ia to utilise tne warm pipe that often runs 
along the side or under the stage. When the 
roots are placed in position the pipe mav 
perhaps be enclosed. This will give the warmth 
iioeded. On the other hand, heat is not a 
necessity, but the roots will take longer to foroe. 
Though this may be a drawback, the Seakale ia 
often of better flavour than that grown more 
4 uiokly. In any case light must m excluded, 
Hufficient moisture given, and the plants well 
matured or grown for forcing. 

Srakalb grown in the open—I mean with 
pots—should have a liberal amount of fresh 
leaves mixed with the litter to prevent overheat¬ 
ing. It will be well to test the manure fre- 
({uently to see if the same needs turning over to 
avoid scalding the plants or newly-formed 
crowns; the latter are very tender. 1 prefer 
forcing with leaves and manures, to plaM the 
materuds in bulk on a heap for a short time 
before using, as if turned, say twice, rank steam 
can escape, and less injury is inflicted if the 
heaping material be overlooked for a few days. 
Much the same advice is applicable to 

Rhubaru, but this will also force in an out¬ 
house or cellar without heat of any kind ; but 
more time is needed, say six weeks. Also use 
an early kind, such as Royal Albert, and water 
as advised for Seakale. 

Asparagus, on the other hand, needs light and 
air to give the tops colour. Roots lifted and 
placed in a warm, light house will be ready in 
three weeks if plscM on hot manure. Strong 
roots should oe used especially for early 
supplies, and if these are placed under glass 
every four weeks there will be a succession. 
On the other hand, it is useless to place weakly 
plants either on manure or in tne house, as 
the produce is so poor. 1 have forced this plant 
on a greenhouse stage and got good results. 
Amateurs with little room may place the roots 
in boxes and place these on warm pipes ; they 
will soon be able to cut Grass, especially if 
empty boxes are placed over the soil to keep 
it at an even temperature. 

Potators may now be started for early 
supplies, and amateurs may with advantam 
grow a few early roots in pots, as these may be 
placed in any position at liberty. Avoid much 
heat at the start, not more than 541 degs., and 
grow near the glass. If frames are used give at 
least 12 inches to 15 inches of soil on the 
manure, the latter being firmly trodden, and 
be 12 iothes to 18 inches from the glass. W. 


OyxlanUllUi MoKenl.— The pretty Cape 
flowering bulbs composing this group, though 
exceedingly attractive in appearance, and of easy 
colture and free flowering withal, are all too 
rarely seen in cultivation. Like many other 
Amaryllids, they require but little attention for 
several months, and the needful labour at any 
time ia but slight. The arching tubular blos¬ 
soms rarely fau to attract attention, the indi¬ 
vidual blossoms curving in an arc shape from the 
summit of the slender scape. The kind men¬ 
tioned has blooms of almost snowy whiteness, 
sweet-scented, and each about 3 inches long. 
Several of them are produced on each stem. 
Usually the flowering period follows closely 
upon that of Nerine. A course of treatment 
similar to that for Hiemanthus or Nerine is 
quite suitable to the members of the above 
group. 
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Deatruction of 

Luidtll ),—Your Asparagus is badly infested by 
one of the ** tortoise scale ” insects. It wifi 
eventually kill your plant if it is allowed to 
remain on it, but I think you may be able to 
cleanse your plant without resorting to the 
heroic method of outting the plant down, by 
syringing or spraying it with a solution of 
paraflin emulsion, or some other insecticide in 
which there is soft-soap. If the whole plant is 
as badly infested with the scale as the piece you 
sent me, I should advise you to out the plant 
down. It is a pity that the plant was not taken 
in hand before the insect had increased to such 
an extent.—G. 8. H. 

Apple trees diseased {R. Your 
Apple-trees are attacked by the American- 
blight (Sohizoneura lanigera), a very common 
pest. Y ou are veir fortunate in not having 
met with it before. By all means do your utmost 
to exterminate it at onoe, or it will most cer¬ 
tainly spread to your other Apple-trees. If the 
tree is otherwise healthy there is no reason why 


tubular blossoms, not unlike a rather long 
Lachraalia in appearance, are of a yellow shade 
and tinged with orange on the upper part. The 
prettily-coloured flowers gather together on 
rather short, thick spikes of some 8 inches in 
length, and in their position close against the 
roof-glass are rather attractive. This ia as much 
due to the distinct colour as to the many spikes 
a good-sized example will produce. 


A pyramid o( Algerian Ivy. (See |>ag« 511.) 


you should not use it as yon propose. Bum 
everything that you cut off, and see that the 
rest of the tree is cleansed from the insects. 
This may be done by thoroughly wetting every 
colony of the insect with methylated spirit, or 
by scrubbing the infested part with a stiff brush 
dipped in a solution of paraffin emulsion. It is 
as well, as the insect sometimes attacks the 
roots, to expose the roots that are near the sur¬ 
face from tne stem outwards. If they are in¬ 
fested paint them over with a thick layer of 
soft-soap.—G. »S. 8. 

Oelery leaves diseased {RnuUr of 
Oardeniiitj ).—Your Celery leaves are attacked 
by a fungus (Oeroospora api). At this time of 
the year, the only thing worth doing as a 
remedy—If it can m so called— ia to burn the 
affected leaves, and as the crop is dug, bum 
every bit that cannot be used earlier in the 
season. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture ’* or 
ammoniacal carbonate of copper ia very useful. 

y an * _ 

next year’s crop from being attacked.—G. 8. 8. 


ORCHIDS. 

VENTILATING ORCHID HOUSES. 
Much as Orchids of all kinds delight in abun* 
dance of air, the ventilation may easily be over¬ 
done just now. Many of the choicer kinds, 
and also many that are difficult of cultivation, 
are placed near the roof glass and in small 
houses. This, of course, means near the venti¬ 
lator. This is the most suitable place for them 
without a doubt, for not only do they get the 
benefit of the ventilation in full when this is 
pro^ly carried out, but they are much less 
liable to damping and other troubles owing to 
the amount of light that reaches them from all 
sides than when grown on the 
stages. I have before now 
seen it advised to give no top 
ventilation during the winter, 
but such a proceeding is going 
rather too far, though doubt¬ 
less airing ia too often over¬ 
done. The most troublesome 
houses to ventilate in winter 
are those having the lantern 
system of ventilation in use. 
When a cold wind is blowing 
from either tide of the house, 
it ia always advisable to keep 
the ventilators down tight on 
that side, and this, where the 
two sides lift simultaneously, 
is obviously impossible. Houses 
running north and south need 
only be ventilated on the west 
side, and the ventilation should 
be continuous, small sashes to 
lift separately always leading 
to draughts. But the lifting 
must be so arranged that the 
lights can be raim as little 
as half an inch if this should 
be needed, and this is where 
any of the chain-gears have 
a great advantage over the 
lever-and-pin arrangements, 
these often being so thought¬ 
lessly fixed by builders that it 
is impossible to put on less 
than 2 inches of air at the 
first hole. 

To put this amount of air on 
when cold, dry winds prevail 
is quite a mistake, which 
firing up to keep a normal 
temperature only increases. 
All the moisture is at once 
sucked out by the upward 
draught of warm air, and damp 
as one may the paths and 
Btam, a harsh atmosphere 
is always surrounaing the heads of the 

f ilants themselves. But, on the other hand, a 
ittle opening at the ridge keeps the air moving 
from tne lower ventilators upward, and these 
being fixed below the pipes the air is warmed 
slightly before it comes into contact with the 
pl^ts. The theory of cold air pressing down 
through the top has, of course, to m considered, 
but anyone with a little experience can tell on 
entering the house if this is going on and will 
lower hiB ventilators accordingly. The above 
applies to a great extent to the ventilation of 
all classes of greenhouses, and differs in detail 
when Orchids of various kinds are grown. 
Take the warmest house where Phalaenopsids 
aud various evergreen heat-loving kinds are 
grown. Here a moister atmosphere ia kept up 
than in other structures, and ventilation is 
almost a vanishins ciuantity ; but, again, there 
are heat-loving klnas, such as Dendrobiums, 
Calanthes, Thunias, and Catasetums, that 


siderably more air may be given—is neces- 
I sary, in fact. Cattleyas always like plenty of 

I . . ... ... 


Aloe Olliftrls.—Few species of Aloe are so air, and as many of these are now comparatively 
free-flowering as this. For cutting, the long quiet, the ventilators may be opened more or 
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less daily, acoordi^ to the state of the atmo¬ 
sphere oatside. When damp and close more 
air is needed than when dry and cold, and the 
worst of all combinations is a bright sun and 
piercing east wind. The temperature rises 
higher than it ought to if the house is closed, 
but with a little too much air, cold, chilling 
draughts that check growing plants badly follow, 
a ad are not without their iU-effect even on those 
that are resting. Open the top ventilators very 
slightly in such oases to allow the close, warm 
air at the ridge to escape, but, if possible, let it 
be only on the side of the house opposite to 
where the wind is coming from. The Mexi¬ 
can Laelias require abundance of air all the year 
round, and this need only be very slightly 
diminished now in ordinary weather. Growth 
out of season often follows lack of ventilation 
now, and with such as L. albida, that is espe¬ 
cially liable to the attacks of insects, it is fol¬ 
lowed by a host of these. Again, in the cool- 
house, where perhaps there are many spikes of 
flower in different stages of development, a cold 
rush of air will make these turn brown at the 
points, almost as if they were burnt; yet the 
plants delight in a free circulation of air if it 
can be managed without draughts. Judicious 
use, then, of the ventilation in every house is 
as important now as at any time d^uring the 
reason. H. 


FRUIT. 

SHY-BKAHING APPLKS. 

It is all very well for those having plenty of 
orchard or garden space at command to plant 
slow or shy-bearing Apples for the sake of variety, 
but amateurs and others with only limited con¬ 
venience ought toavoid theseoften disappointing 
varieties and plant those only that may ^ de¬ 
pended on for giving both a speedy and good 
return. Curiously enough, some of the very 
^nest, most handsome varieties are the shyest 
fruiters when in a young state. Take, for in¬ 
stance, Peasgood’s Nonsuch. In some soils 
and districts it may produce a few fruits at an 
early date, but the majority of trees remain 
dogg^ly barren for years, even though root- 
pruning and other cultural details receive strict 
attention. 1 had an espalier tree which for five 
or six years did not bear a single fruit, despite 
all the efforts on my part to induce it to do so. 
A friend of mine had a similar experience, 
although when his tree did commence to bear the 
fruits were magnificent. Warner’s King is often 
classed as a profitable market Apple, which it 
undoubtedly is when growing in soil that just 
suits it, but my experience of it, both in stan¬ 
dard and the more restricted espalier form, is 
that it is very uncertain both as to when and 
how it will yield. 1 have known it planted in a 
cottager’s garden and fruit looked for in vain for 
years. I am told it is more prolific on the 
i*aradise-stock, but have not proved it. Some 
think Warner’s and Cobbett’s Fall one and the 
fame Apple, but I do not, having grown them 
both in various forms. 1 found Cobbett’s Fall 
not only much freer in bearing but also of a 
richer colour; in fact, on a standard in a sunny 
position the fruit took on a beautiful bronzy hue 
on the exposed side. Some might be induced 
from seeing fine fruit exhibited to plant King of 
Tomkins County in standard form, but unless 
the soil and situation are warm failure may be 
apprehended. The same may be said of Alex¬ 
ander, an Apple unsurpassed either for size or 
beauty when grown on cordon trees in warm 
places. Blenheim Orange is well known to be a 
slow Apple, but it has this redeeming feature— 
that when once it arrives at a bearing state it 
remains fruitful. Bramley's Seedling is a much 
over-rated Apple. In strong loam it fruits 
early, but in ordinary soils it sometimes remains 
unfruitful for ten or fifteen years. N. 


Fruits of Strawberry-tree from Kent.—l 
. enture to send you herewith for your inspection the fruit 
of the Benthemia fra^lfera (Strawberry-tree), which is now 
a rather conspicuous object in my garden. The tree 
it«t:lf was loaded this summer with bloeeoms on every 
iiraiich, ft id, os you may see by the specimens enclose, 
has fill > juslitled its English name.—J. W. 
h uf ft’r i:'-ctor^, Jiastrif, S 0., Kent. 

\'ery line/fuits of the Benthatnia, or Strawberry-tree. 

Pralt-tree planting and rearrang¬ 
ing. —This work should be proceeding apace so 
as to lose no time in completing it whilst the 
weather is open and favourable. Trees received 


from the nurseries, if packed in moist material, 
need not be unpacked before the positions chosen 
for them are quite ready, so as not to drv up 
the fibrous roots. If otherwise received and the 
roots dry, put them into wet litter at once or 
well moistened soil. In every case look to the 
roots and make clean cuts of all those needing 
it. Do this so that the wound faces downwards 
—not upwards nor sideways. The young root¬ 
lets then will have a better chance of striking 
away in the right direction. Do not plant 
deeply—no deeper, as a rule, than the trees 
themselves indicate. Make the soil firm aroxmd 
them, and if the manure be at hand, mulch 
them at once, that from the farmyard being the 
first choice. In giving first attention to newly- 
received trees, do not lose sight of those which 
require attention at home—such, for instance, 
as those which have possibly been planted too 
closely together, to leave which in that con¬ 
dition is certainly not advisable. Take parti¬ 
cular notice of any that give indications of 
complete exhaustion as weU as those that are 
not fruitful. If a piece of wall can be spared 
for growing on young trained trees to a larger 
size, it is well to arrange for such, so that they 
may when taking their places later on be more 
nearly the size of the rest and not so con¬ 
spicuous. Do not leave any available wall 
space unoccupied. Whatever the aspect may 
be, it may be profitably taken up. There is no 
reasonable excuse for neglecting this now that 
(M)rdons can be had so cheaply. 


DWARF HAREBELLS. 

Amunost the dwarf Harebells a very pretty 
kind is C. garganioa, a compact and tufty plant. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

AMATEURS’ CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING nXDSTRATKD. 

Dear Sir, —I was very sorry to see the article- 
entitled “ Amateurs’ Chrysanthemums” inGAi: 
DENINO of Nov. 25, by “ A. D.,” as if I had read 
such an article before making an attempt to 
grow these beautiful autumn flowers I shoulrl 
have felt quite discouraged. Although I have 
made no attempt to grow exhibition blooms, I 
have succeeded in my bumble way far beyond 
my most sanguine expectations in growing some 
very creditable blooms, averaging 4 inches or 
5 inches across (some considerably larger), of 
excellent colour and solidity, nine being on each 
plant from second crown-buds. 

For the encouragement of others, who, like 
myself, have only a tiny glass-house (10 feet by 
8 feet), and may like to secure flowers of good 
quality, I would refer them to an article which 
appear^ in your journal of Feb. 19th, 1898, 
entitled “Chrysanthemums for Market,” and 
although rather late in the day, please allow me 
to tha^ you for that article now that I have 
tri^ the advice there given. 

Quite apart from the fact as to whether 
amateurs can or cannot grow the immense 
blooms seen at exhibitions, I think there is s 
growing love for the Chrysanthemum, especially 
amount those who really prefer the medium 
sized blooms. 

I would answer the question as to whether 
the game is worth the candle by a decided Yea. 

Amateur, Btu'khurst HiV. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING 
ILI.U.STRATKD.” 


Sir, —I cannot refrain from noticing 
“A. i).’e” article on “Amateurs 
Chrysanthemums.” My little green 
house is 20 by 12, and I do all the 
work myself, except at times I have 
a man to riddle soil and do rouvb 
work. About a fortnight before the 
time recommended for pinching back 
the plants I cut them short bamc, and 
as a result my plants now in bloon 
are from 1 foot to 4 feet G inchea 
high. They make a splendid show 
in the house, and if they are not on a 
par with the best blooms of the year, 
they give a great deal of pleasure 
to others besides the grower. My 
rough gardener came to see them, 
and I asked him the question, 
“ What do you think of them ; are 
they worth a year’s work ?” His 
The flowers are in branching racemes, pale blue, i reply was: “I think it is worth a year’s 
towards the centre shading off to white in work to see them once.” I use my house in the 
summer, thriving in a rook garden or a border ; spring for Dahlia cuttings, and in the summer 
but, owing to its pendent flowering branches, a for Tomatoes. W. B. F. 

good place for it is against a rooky ledge, over - 

which its masses of flowers may hang. It may i Royal Horticultural Society. —The 
be readily increased by division or^by cuttings | last November meeting in the Drill Hall, 

Westminster, was very interesting. A noble 
^oup of cut Chrysanthemum flowers came from 



Campanula (rarfranica. Ens'rai’nd from a photograph by 
Mrs. Stafford, Waldeck, Rid((eiiny, Enfleld. 


taken in early spring. A variety C. floribun^ 
receives its name from its free flowering. It is 
smaller, the corolla is more campanulate, and 
the racemes are more erect. There is also a 
pure white form. The Gargano Hairbell is fre¬ 
quently called C. fragilis, from which, however, 
it is distinct^_ 

Datura suaveolena.— The large, droop¬ 
ing blossoms of this species, though not abun¬ 
dantly produced at this season, are, neverthe¬ 
less, showy and acceptable, even where but a 
few are fmthcoming. Formerly these plants 
were more largely grown, and under the name 
of Brugmansia were to be found in many sub- 
tropicM arrangements in summer, the plants 
flowering in August and September. 

“The Engrlish Flower Garden.”—T/to- 

roughly rer/.ved, withfull descriptions of all the best 
plarUSy their culture and arrangementy heantifully 
illustrated. Medium 8ix>, 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 
Bound in 2 vols.—sage green morocco—for 
library or presentation, one guinea. Of all book- 
sellersy dr. “ Worth more than all other books 
on flower gat'dening and landscape gardening emr 
pxMvihed. Whatever success I liave made as a 
landscape gardener I owe to the inspiration of this 
hook. It not only teaches good gardening, hut, 
what is quite as important, condemns bad garden- 
ing, yivinQ reasons that are convincing for both.** 
—W Elliot, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. Bevan, Trent Park, New Barnet 
(gardener, Mr. Lees), the flowers arranged in 
large vases, one variety in a vase; the effect 
was very fine. An immense group of winter- 
flowering Begonias, amongst them some double 
forms, came from Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, 
Limited. Sylvia was given an award of merit; 
it is a double salmon-rose flower. Messrs. J. 
Hill and Sons, Lower Edmonton, showed 
Ferns, and a brilliant group of Zonal Pelar 

§ oniums from Cant. Holford, Westonbirt (gai 
ener, Mr. Chapman). Lord Aldenham, 
Elstree, Herts (garoener, Mr. E. Beckett), liad 
a charming display of Chrysanthemums ; amd 
Mr. J. T. Bennett-Poe sent a group of Pingui 
cula caudata, a very pretty species for the cool 
greenhouse. Poinsettias were shown by Messrs 
Cripps and Sons, Tunbridge Wells; Chrysan 
themums by Mr. Godfrey, ^mouth ; Drac.'eoa 
Sanderiana and other plants by Messrs. 
Sander and Co., of St. Albans ; and Cyclamen^ 
by Messrs. Hugh Low and (Do., of Enfield. 
Mr. Basham, Barsaleg, Monmouth, exhibited 
a splendid collection m Apples, and one variety 
named Barsaleg Pippin received an award of 
merit. This is a promising fruit. Apples in 
great varieto were shown by Messrs. .1. Laing 
and Sons, Forest-hill; and amongst other exhi¬ 
bits were the new and richly flavoured Allington 
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I'iDpia, from Messrs. Wallace and Co., of 
Colchester; and the Winter Nelis Pears from 
Mr. Crook, Forde Abbey Gardens, Chard. 


A Buccessfal exhibition. ^ it will 
interest many readers, doubtless, to know that 
the recent York Chrysanthemum show was very 
successful. Mr. G. F. W. Osman, the secretary 
of the Ancient Society of York Florists, sends 
us the following: The amount awarded in 

pri'/es was, cash £24.5 8 s. (J1.; plate, .£30 183 ; two 
challenge vases, three medals, £30—£306 6 a. 6 d. 
Total for 1898, .£2.32 63 . 6-1. The receipts at 
door were .£325 63 . 3d. and £11 158. 9d. in 
excess of any previous records. 7.32 members 
have this year paid subscriptions of 53 . and 
upwards. Total, .£184 ITs. 6 d. and .£10 5j. 6 d. 
in excess of highest record. A subscription of 
53 . entitles member to 1 pass, 2 complimentary 
tickets, hence with these and 104 exhibitors’ 
Sunday passes, and receipts at door made a 
splendid crowd. There was a dense fog on 
Friday, in the evening cabs and vehicles Ming 
atopp^, or the takings would have been larger.” 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qaestlono.—QttsriM and onnoert ors inuerUd <n 
fiAEDSMiNa ftm 0 / cAarys \f oorrupondenU follow the rule* 
here laid down for thexr quidanee. All eommvmicalione 
for insertion should be elearlu and concisely writtei\ on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GARORifiNO, 57, Southampton ■ street. Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business shoula be sent to the 
PuBDisan. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used tn the paper. When more than one query u sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Ifnamnoered 
fueri^ should be repeeUed. Corresvondents should bear 
In mind that, as QARDRxiNe has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qf date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue imtnediately foUowing the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (whic^ tvith the exception oj such as cannot 
u>ell be claasi/M, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
aqainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
sawwert to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities iti 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARORNraa should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Q,xierl8ta.— Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into thexr respective department*. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there u as little delay as vossible in dealvna 
with them. 


To the foUoioing queries brief rtpliea are given, 
hut readers are invited to give further answers 
'should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1703— Wood-wool (/.).—This mav be procured from 
some of the Bundriee-mea who advertise in this paper.— 
Btpi.rbt. 

1704— Pot-grown Tulips with short stems 
(g. A. L .).—Your experience is not an unusual one with 
itrowere of this beautiful flower. The early-flowerinx 
!ihort-Btemmed propensity b believed to be the result of 
bftdly-ripened bulba Whatever it is, it lies mainly in the 
bnlbe, and the only apparent remedy is to procure the best 
possible sample. When about to pot up any more, you 
should make a careful note os to the varieties addicted to 
this bad habit, and avoid them in future. There is no 
doubt but that this short-stemmed tendency may be some¬ 
what checked by allowinjc the bulbs to root well before 
any attempt is made to force them.—E. 

1705— Weedy Asparagus bed (gooiAam).—Now 
that the Bind Weed or Convolvulus has (rot such hold upon 
your Aspara(ru8 bed, you must, to effect a remedy, lift 
the whole of the Asparagus roots very carefully, remov- 
in(r every piece of the Convolvulus roots from them, 
replant, with care, in a fresh place, the soil havin(r been 
trenched and heavily manured first'. If you do that, re¬ 
plant in broad furrows 6 inches deep and 2 feet apart. 
Then you can trench out the weed and use the (ground for 
L’otatoee. If you will not take that course, then you can 
only constantly cut down the weed with a sharp hoe, 
<oing over the bed every week. Doing that one season 
will nearly kill the roots. You may now get rid of some 
by drawing away the soil down to the Asparagus roote, 
and picking out all the weeds’ roots you can, finally 
smothering the beds with a heavy dressing of manure. 

1706— Black Carrant shoots (//eofon).—The por¬ 
tions of Black Currant shoots and buds sent should have 
been enclosed in a small tin or wooden box for protection. 
As It is, the larger buds have been much smasned in the 
post, and it is not possible to determine their condition 
under such form and treatment. If you see any of the 
buds very much open and burst, it is most probable that 
they are affected with the Black Currant-mite. This is a 
very minute insect, hardly visible to the naked eye, which 
infeat the buds and destroys their productive powers. The 
liest remedy is to gather and burn all such buds, or, if the 
bushes be very bad, to cut them hard down and burn all 
liie branches, well drees the soil with manure, and fork 
it in ; then allow entirely new growths to form new 
bushes. 

[■igitizes b’- (jQ' '^1*^ 


1707— Apple-tree doing badly (F. if.).—We 
do not at all favour the placTog of slatee beneath trees 
when planted in clay soil, but much prefer s few inches of 
brick rabble, well trodden in, about 13 inches in depth, as 
that, whilst causing roots to deviate, also enables water to 
percolate away. But your few Apple-trees that did so in¬ 
differently whilst others did well may be of some com¬ 
paratively tender variety, and were attacked with mildew. 
One or two gentle syringings or sprayings with Bordeaux- 
mixture might have cleansed them. But in any case, we 
advise you to lift them at once, remove the slates, put 
down the mbble, as advised, instead, and then replant, 
but more shallow, practically raising the trees on to 
slight mounds, and placing over the roots some long 
manure os a mulch. Also make up hot lime-wash, mix 
some clay into it and soft-soap, then literally coat the 
trees all over with it. The rain will wash it off. 

1708— Winter oalading {J. N. B.>—Celery Is a 
moet important winter salad, and can be hod in plenty 
outdoors if seed be sown in boxes or pans in a frame or 
greenhouse in March to grow the plants on in trenchee 
outdoors. Beets, too, are delicious salading. Seeds sown 
in May in drills 13 inches apart, the plants being duly 
thinned, easily furnish a supply of roots to boil and slice 
up ail the winter. Endives make capital salading. Seed 
of both Batavian and Qreen Curled should be sown out¬ 
doors middle of July to (five plants to put out on warm or 
sloping borders at the end of August in rows 12 inches 
apart. The first are tied like Lettuces, the latter blanched 
by covering them up with boards, slates, or tiles. Tomatoes 
may, if raised from seed in May, be kept fruiting in pots in 
a warm greenhouse up to Christmas at least. Lettuces, 
both Paris White and All the Year Round, may be had 
nearly all the winter in frames from seed sown in July. 
Watercreases may be grown in a greenhouse in pans or 
shallow boxes, kept freely watered. Mustard ana Cress, 
thickly sown in pans or boxes stood low down, con tie had 
easily in a warm house all the winter. 

1709— Wlnter Cherry (tbysalis Alkekengi) 

This is one of the moet distinct plants to use for winter 
decorations. It has calyces of an orange-scarlet colour. 



Winter Cherry (Ph> sails Alkekengi). 


and is very easy to grow in warm soils. There is nothing 
ditllcult at all about its culture, and it will in time get 
quite naturalised. Franchetti is a much larger form. 

1710— Ijlliam longlflomm two years In anc- 
oesalon (A. N.) —No ; vou must repot your Lilies each 
season. Provided you afford generous treatment when 
they are growing, you will have some good sound bulbs 
for another season, and it should not be necessary to buy 
new ones. If you shake them free of soil now, you can 
select the strongest, and pot two or three of these into a 
7-inch pot. Place the bulbs w. II down in the pot, so that 
when they commence to grow new soil can be added. 
Lilies root above the bulb, and are v'ery partial to some 

¥ leces of cow-manure, which the new roots quickly utilise. 

he compost preferred by Lilies of this type is sandy loam 
and peat in equal parts. Keep the pots in a cold-frame 
until there is a plentiful supply of new roots. We should 
advise you to procure some new bulbs of the Bermuda 
Lilies. They are so much finer in their native country. It 
is certainly not too late to procure some from your seeds¬ 
man.—E. 

ITll— Potato crop {E. P. •S.).—We cannot undertake 
to prophesy what may be the tuber crop resulting from 
planting so much ground, as, whilst it is easv to say such 
and sucn should be the result, the actual product, depend¬ 
ing on so many things, mav well be different. Up-to-Date 
Is, not only in our experience, but that of most other 
growers, found to be the heaviest cropping Potato, but 
when strongly grown the tubers run large—some very 
large. The Bruce, Malncrop, Challenger. Motor, Prime 
Minister, Syon House Prolific, and others are ail heavy 
croppers also. When yon say you propose to plant rows 
of 30 feet each long you do not say how wide apart 
ou allow. Any of these strong growers need a width 
etween the rows of not less than 2^ feet, whilst you may 


plant Puritan or Beauty of Hebron, both early yet good 
croppers os a rule, at 2 feet apart. We should plant sets 
of such strong growers as the first-named ones from 
Ifi Inches to 10 inches apart, as the tope need ample room ; 
hence, of these you would require about twenty-three 
tubers, each as near os possible 8 oe. each, for each row 
of 30 feet. In the case of earlier ones, you should plant 
about twenty-seven to a row. The ground should be at 
once trenched 2 feet deep, keeping the bottom soil where 
it is, and forking into it some half-decayed manure. Plant 
the sets sprouted after being wintered in shallow boxes, 
eyes uppermost, in ample light and air, in trenches opened 
with a spade 5 inches deep, and strew in with them a mix¬ 
ture of wood-ashes, soot, and leaf-soil. You should get in 
your seed tubers at once, and have none over 3 ck. If 
from the strong growers you were to obtain bushels per 
row you would have a heavy crop. 

1712— Renovating old orchard (Max).—\l, as we 
gather from your note, you have other ground you can 
plant with fruit-trees besides your present orchard, then 
we advise you to retain the old trees for the preeent. Of 
course, 8omethiD(r depends on the varieties, but of that we 
know nothing. To deanse these old trees of Moss, etc., 
either syringe them densely with hot lime-white, literally 
smothering them, or else have freeh slacked Ume carried 
in a pail up into the trees and cast densely amongst the 
branches. Do this one quiet night, when the trees are 
damp. The effect should be to briog off all the parasite 

G owth. Perhaps the broncbee ore too thick. If so, then 
ve these thinned with a saw, neatly first of all, and burn 
the branches. You should also, if vou do not care to fork 
up the turf, give round the roots of each tree a top-dress¬ 
ing of some manure to wash in, or a heavy soaking once 
or twice during the winter of liquid-manure or guano. 
To plant young trees after old, exhausted ones at once 
would be wrong. Were the orchard cleared, the soil 
should be cropped with vegetables for three years at least. 
Very good market kitchen Apples are Lord Qrocvenor, 
Stirling Oastle, Warner’s King, Lord Derby, and Prince 
Albert; and of good dessert are Worcester Pearmain, 
Kings and Cox’s Orange Pippins. Pears are Williams’ Bon 
Chr<^tien, Louise Bonne, and Beurr<i Diel. Plums : Rivers' 
Prolific, Victoria, and Monarch. Cherries: Elton and 
Kentish Bigarreau and Morello. A gocd early-fruiting 
Gooseberry for gathering green is Keepsake or Lancashire 
Lad. Good R.’VBpberries are Norwich Wonder and Super¬ 
lative. 

1718— Various yCoryton ).—You had better remove the 
top soil on your Vine-border down to the Vine-roote, and 
replace it with quite fresh soil, which should consist of 
((ood, fresh, turfy loam, to each cartload being added a 
barrow-load of old mortar rubbish, wood-ashes, and bone- 
dust. If you cannot get the loam, get some of the beat 
soil from your kitchen garden. Do not bury the roots 
deeper than 6 inches. Ihit over all, when done, a thin 
coat of long manure. Be careful not to scrape your Vine- 
stems hard. Rather make up a solution of soft-soap 2 lb.. 
Tobacco 4 07 .., and mix with a pint of clay a teacupful of 
paraffin; then mix altogether, and add enough water to 
make it a thin paste. Well wash every part of the Vines 
with that, except the heads, after the pruning is done. 
Well work it in with a hard brush. It is late to put on to 
tree-stems 12 inches from the ground brown paper Iiands, 
9 inches deep, tightly tied, then coated over with coarse 
grease, to trap the small winter-moth. Still, it is better 
to do so DOW tJian not at alL October is the best time. 

1714— Potatoes for exhibition {Amateur y - 
Leaf-soil that is but imperfectly decayed is very apt to 
contain a quantity of small slugs, grubs, and other insect 
pests, as well as eggs. If su4h material could be exposed 
in a fowl-run, where the birds could tear it to pieces and 
eat the insects, groat good would result. Failing that, a 
dense smothering of soot, as the heap is turned, helps to 
destroy insect life; but it is not wise to use this material 
with Potato sets unless it has been well freed from insects 
The best material we know of for a good dressing, in 
addition to the ground having been deeply worked and 
hod some half-decayed stable-manure well buried down 
early in the winter, is to apply with the sets native guano 
one third, and wood-ashes two thirds. Where there is 
reason to expect slugs and grubs, also dust the furrows 
iiefore planting freely with soot. 

1715— Propagating Medlars iS. W. c.y—\t, as 
you say, you have young Medlars 2 feet in height, you 
should plant these thinly in good soil, pinching off dde 
shoots from them when they break into growth next 
spring, to compel them to throw their strength into the 
production of leader growths, and thus, in three years or so 
you may get stems 5 feet in heighL which you can then 
allow to join heads, as standards. You may treat (Quinces 
in the same way. Or you can get strong young stocks 
raised from Pear pips that are from 5 feet to 6 feet in 
height, and graft tnem in April with either (^uioces or 
Medlars. You may also graft the latter on White Thorn- 
stocks, but the Pear-stock is best. Young ones of both 
fruits are easily obtained by layering strong shoots into 
the ground as Carnations are in the autumn, and allowed 
to remain till the foUowing year, when they will have be 
come well rooted. 

1710— Peach sackera {Cornwall). — I’eacbes are 
generally budded on the Mussel Plum, an inferior variety 
that does well for this purpose, and suits nurserymen as 
it produces suckers freely. That your Peach-trees are 
producing suckers freelv rather shows that the roots have 
been much injured by digging round them, hence caus'ng 
wounds. Your best course is to remove the soil in each 
case down to the roots; then cut away very clean and 
close to the roots every sucker, covering the roots again 
with fresh soil and some manure. The suckers can have 
the roote trimmed, then be planted in a row of ^ood soil at 
once. They should he strong enough to hud with Peaches 
next August. You may cut down and graft some old 
Peaches, but it would be wiser to grub them out, make 
new borders, and plant young trees from the nursery. 

1717— Bramley’8 Seedllxifir Apple (Caistor).— 
Bramley’s is naturally a very coarse growing Apple-tree, 
and as a rule is best planted wide apart as tiul standards, 
where the trees may grow as large and freely os they like, 
until they eventually begin to fruit Then they will croi> 
finely, and very profitably; such trees simply need ccca 
donal head thinning. But w'ben hush-trees are planted 
in (cardens, especially where the soil is richer than it is in 
orchards, ^en there is no other course in order to induce 
the trees to fruit, but to root prune every two or three 
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1727— Leaves and rain (M. Imvm are too 

full of moisture, the tendency is for the petioles to become 
erect, and the wind then turns over the leaves, exposinic 
the under or evaporatioe eurfaoe Instead of the upper and 
absorptive one. Tons of water are given off by an acre of 
Tum^ in this way on windy days. 

1728— Campanula isophylla (IT.).—It is very 
difficult to tell the name of a ^ant from a written ds- 
scription. As you say it had white flowers and was In a 


years, or to entirely lift the trees and replant them about 
once in four years until they become annually fruitful. 
You lifted one of your trees three years ago and 
replanted it with the result that it became fairly fruitful, 
whereas the one not so treated has not fruited. We advise 
you to carefully remove the gross base branches you refer 
to with a saw, to pare off the cut portion neatly with a 
knife, and coat them over with painters’ knotting. Then 
open a trench round each tree, 4 feet from the stems, draw 
off the top soil, then carefully lift the roots. Prune them 
neatly, especially cutting away any coarse downward 
roots, fork up the soil in the holes, add some fresh from 
the vegetable quarter^ then replant the trees a little shal¬ 
low, and after fllllng in add some long manure over the 
surface as a mulch. Also flx in round the trees three stout 
stakes to tie some of the branches to, until the roots have 
got good hcrfd, but not too tightly, so that the trees may 
settle down. If you take so much trouble, and get no 
no fruits next year, we can pretty well guarantee that you 
will get good crops In following years. 

1718— Sowing Cauliflower seed {Ignoramm).— 
So far north as Scotland, wuere the temperature falls low 
in winter, it would be unwise to subject Cauliflower plants 
to exposure outdoors until April or May. Oenerally, it is 
the rule to sow seeds of the early London variety at the 
end of Au^t, and to place the voung plants in a frame 
or in pots In a cool greenhouse, planting them out under 
handlights in March. But the wisest course in your case 
is to get seeds of the Esrly Snowball and of Early London 
also, and sow seeds of both in shallow pans about the mid¬ 
dle of February in your warm greenhouse, transferring the 

K ans to a cooler house when the plants are 2 inches in 
eight. A little later pinch them out thinly 8 inches 
aps^ into shallow boxes or into a frame of soil near the 
glass, and in May you will have strong plants to put out¬ 
doors. The Snowball will head first and very quickly. 
You should sow seed of Autumn Giant in a frame in March 
to give you plants to put out in May and June for succes¬ 
sion. 

1719-Plantlng hardy perennials (’/ru).— The 
present is as good a time for planting the things you name, 
even in clay soil, as any, when, as after the baking the soil 
had during the summer, and the recent rains have loosened 
it, such ground should be in capital condition for planting. 
If j'ou widt longer, then it may, with hea\'y rains, become 
saturated. Your best course now is to dress the ground 
with any half-decayed manure, leaf-soil, rotten garden 
refuse, or any description of vegetable matter in a state of 
decay you can get, and well dig It in, thoroughly mixing 
it with the ground, and breaking it up altogether as loose 
as possible. Then do >'Our planting, except Pentstemons. 
These are none too hardy, and are beat kept in a frame 
until the spring. Fresh manure may be got Into excellent 
condition for use in a garden in a month if, put into a heap, 
it be turned and well mixed about twice before use. 
The manure should be allowed to get warm, not hot, by 
fermentation, then be turned. If it gets at all dry give ft 
a liberal watering before the second turning, as without 
fermenting it sweetens and partially decays. 

I720-Propa8atlnfir Asparagtis “ Pern”((?. B. 

Asparagus plumoaus is increased by seed. The beat 
time to sow it is in February. germinates quickly in a 
propagatiog-frame where a bottom-heat of about 75 degs. 
can be afforded. Sow the seed in well-drained pans, using 
a compost of e(|ual parts sandy loam and leaf soil. The 
seeds must not be covered too deep, say about twice the 
depth of their diameter. When the seedlings are from 
3 inches to 4 inches high, pot off singly into thumb-pots, 
and keep warm and close for a time. Give them a gentle 
shift as they require it.—E. 

1721—Turkey's Beard(Xerophyllum asphodeloides) 
(T ).—We give you an illustration of the plant you inquire 
about to show its charat^ter. Id is tuberous-rooted and 
f orms a spreading tuft of grassy leaves with a flower-stem 
from 1 foot to 4 feet high, terminated by a compact raceme 


1722-Treatment of Dahlia tubers (Arhede) — 
You should not insert the stems as you have done. The 
roots could be very well kept in the loft, provided you 
placed them in some flat boxes with the stems upward. 
A sack or mat thrown over them In frosty weather will 
be sufficient protection, but we should advise you to place 
the boxes in a cellar or cupboard in your dwelling-house 
if we are visited with very severe weather. Being in the 
dark will not injure the roots until the growths commence, 
then they should be removed to the light. But perhaps 


1723—Laying out garden {Harrotc). 
posed-*— *-"- 


__ , -Your pro- 

^_ _ 3culiar one, and shows how aiffi- 

cult it is for any general directions to apply to IL Begin¬ 
ning with the strip about 30 feet wide and 100 feet long, 
. . .. .. rfound beyond, we do not 

be objected to. If the 

_, you could plant against such 

walls climbing Roses, Clematises, Virginian climbers, good 
sizes, Ceanothuses, Jasmines, Honeysuckles, and other 
pretty climbers, covering both walls in that way in time. In 
front of these walls may be a few, but not many, flowering 
shrubs, both evergreen and deciduous, with dwarf Tea 
and Hybrid Perpetual Roses, either in clumps or inter¬ 
spersed with hardy perennials, but none coarse or tall. 
The path, which should be 6 feet wide, should be edged 
on either side with a broad margin of Grass, and at 
interv'als crossed with arches, iron or wood, on which to 
plant Roses or other climbers. In that way you would 
get a beautiful garden. Your proposed greenhouse should 
face the south, hut not form an offensive object to your 
neighbours. If you want to have good vegetables and 
fruit, you bad better remove the Elms and the hedgerow, 
as these will do great barm. If you take out several rods 
of ground for a tennis-lawn, you will not have much left 
for the other crops. You can plant Peaches, Nectarines, 


directions to apply to iL Bet^n- 


running from the house to the 
see why a straight path shoul 
fence on either side is wall, 


Campanula isophylla. 


tion of. It is a very pretty Italian species; the leaves are 
roundish or heart-shaped, the flowers of a pale but very 
bright blue, and with whitish centre. A charming orna¬ 
ment for the rock-garden in sunny positions in well- 
drained, rather dry fissures, in sandy loam. Excellent 
for pots or baskets. 

1729— Various {T. L.).—When next you send us 
questions, which you may always do, put your queries 
neatly in succession on one sheet of paper, and not on 
scraps, lest they get lost. Clematis Jackmani can be pro¬ 
pagated by lifting and carefully dividing roots: also by 
layering summer shoots into the soil, notching or sllttiog 
the stems close to laaf-buds as Carnations are, doing that 
in September; also by graft ing them on to pieces of roots 
of Clematis Flammula. Swalnaonlas are rather shrubs 
than climbers, and are best tied up to stakes or supports. 
They need during the winter just enough water to keep 
them growing, but rather too little than too much. Keep 
them f ai rly warm. A xalea mollis is best propagated by layer¬ 
ing side branches, tongueing them first. Plant outdoorsin 
sandy soil, and layer in August. You may also try young 
tope 3 inches long or cuttings in pots under bell-glasses In 
May or June. The Variegated Maple (Acer Negundo 
vanegata) is a hardy tree, and loses its leaves in the 
autumn. It is not well suited for pot culture, and will do 
best planted outdoors. 

1730— Removed Apple-treea(Cr. A. R.) —You men¬ 
tion that your G-year-old Apple-trees that did not do well 
in Peckham have been removed to Streatham. We assume 
that you have yet but laid them in, and not planted them. 
Your first course should be to trench a strip of ground 
across the garden fully C feet wide, breaking it up to 2 feet 
deep, but leaving the bottom soil below. Add a very 
light dressing of short well decayed manure if the ground 
is poor. Then open holes 9 inches deep and wide enough 
to admit the roots being laid out freely. Lift the trees 
neatly, trim off all ragged root ends and any downright 
ones, then repIanL If the holes seem too deep, put soil 
in first. Rather plant too shallow than too deep. Add to the 
soil as you fill in carefully old mortar rubbish, wood-ashes, 
and some soot. Treat Pears and Plum-trees in the same 
way. Each tree will require the support of a stout sup¬ 
port for the first year. 

1731— Transplanting Lanrels (O. 5.).—You may 
lift and replant your Laurels at any time from now up to 
April during open weather. But it may he as well done 
now as at any other time, especially as generally the soil is 
workable, whereas later into the winter it may become 
sodden with rain. After replanting shorten back the shoots 
partially, and the plants w'ill break more bushy. But the 
pruning may be left till March. The mere sticking into the 

? -ound of Laurel boughs will not do to make root^ plants. 

ou should get stout shoots of last season’s growth about 
12 inches long, remove the lower leaves and make a clean 
level cut just under a leaf joint. Then plant these cuttings 
6 inches apart in a trench 4 inches deep, strewing some 
sand or grit in the bottom before filling it in.—D. 

1782— Cankered Apple-trees {Warrington}.— 
Certainly your Apple-trees are very badly affected with 
canker and also by a fungoid attack which causes the 
burstings of the bark and sap swellinj^ Generally the 
troubles come from poverty of soil, we strongly advise 
you to have every one of your trees lifted and replanted, 
as it is evident the roots have got into poor, sour soil. 
Lord Suffiald is, unfortunately, very stisceptible to canker. 
When you replant excavate 12 inches of the soli, and re¬ 
place mth fresh sweet soil before planting. Do not add 
raw manure, but some old hot-bed or \'vty decayed manure 
may be, but not brought into does contact with the roots, 
rather keeping it on Uie surface. Before planting strew 
over the soil, where each tree is to be put in, 1 lb. of super¬ 
phosphate or badc-slag, and 1 lb. of Kainit. Finally, after 
replanting, top-dress each tree with long manors. Other 
remedies will do little good. Paint the trees with the 
mixture advised for Vines. See reply to Ooryton.” 

1788— Plant breeding (C. C. BudUe).—No one book 
will give all the information you require. Briley's 
" Plant Breeding ” is good, and there is a good deal of In¬ 
formation in Burbidge’s “ C'ultivated Plants,” and you 
should search the indices, and a file of "Gardener'e 
Chronicle.” 
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1734- Decayed Apples {d. R.).-Your fruits when 
opened were found too decaved to be recognisable or fit for 
examination. Itie Just possible that the internal decay you 
refer to may be somewhat like that of the well-known 
sleepiness in Pears, a complaint that seems to be doe to a 
funffus and ori^'inates in the fertile organs. It is poesible 
that the spores of this disease are attached to the flowers, 
and become absorbed by the ovary into the fruits, and in 
due course, but not until the fruits begin to ripen and 
soften, then develop into the rottenness seen, as in the 
case of your Apples. The trouble may be but temporary, 
quite due to tne season, or it may bo to some extent 
assisted by roots being in poor or sour soil and needing 
feeding from the surface with proper manure. There are 
many of these troubles in fruits that cannot be well con¬ 
trolled, but are here one year and absent many others. 
To get fruits named, two sound and good sample fruits 
must be sent well packed. 

1735 - Rabblt 8 and plants {A. B. C.).—We fear 

there is no kind of application to plants, trees, or shrubs, 
that will keep off rabbits. Any application must be 
nauseous, as these animals are particular as to taste and 
smell, except when hard driven for food, and then they 
will literally eat anything. In gardens and orchards coat* 
ing the stems of trees or shrubs with a mixture of soft- 
soap. urine, soot, and clay, answers for a short time, but 
its offeneivenese soon disappears. Coating the stems of 
trees with a small mesh wire up to a couple of feet in 
height, the wire l>eirg secured by having the cut ends 
twisted together, but still loose to move round the stem, 
is a certain protection. But no form of protection can be 
given to Carnations or other soft plants or shrubs, except 
by fixing wire guards round them. Rabbits will eat many 
shrubs, but not the stems of Rhododendrons. As to ever¬ 
green plants, nothing is secure from them by mere 
applications. __ 

NAMBS OF FIiANTS AND FRUITS. 


Any communications respecting plaints or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel^ which 
should 6e addressed to the Elniroa c^f QAanunMO Illus* 
TBATan, 57, Southan^ton-street, Strand^ W.C. No more 
than six specvmens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— -4 E. W.—l, Muhlenbeckia 
adpressa; 2, Probably Sophora violacea; 3, Kalmia 
angustifoUa rubra; 4, Phlomis, probablv floccoea.- 
Boore.—1. Fittonia argyrophylla; 2, Liriope variegata. 

_ A. IF.—Aubrietla Ltichtlinl.- M. S. (r.—Eccremo- 

carpus scaber.- JLJ. IFood*.—Spindle-tree (Euonymus 

europmus)- J. J. Ar&erry.—Unfortupately, we cannot 

name Chrysanthemums unless the flowers sent are almost 
perfect specimens. Better send to someone who has a 
collecHon for comparison.- Yorkshire —1, Arabia albida; 

2, Sedum spurium ; 3, S. Sieboldi.-Parfoniau.—Very 

similar to a variety named Snowdrop, but impossible to 
say exactly from a smashed flower sent between the pages 
of a letter. 

Names of fruits —c. S. /*.—Pear Louise Boone of 
jereej. - G. T. R.—\, Annie Elizabeth; 2, Rymer; 

3, Blenheim Pippin; 4, Royal Russet; 5, Adam's Pear- 

main ; 6, Lemon Pippin.- Dryfus.—)3.on curiously you 

select your numbers; it is very misleading. 2, Pear 
Autumn Bergamot; 21, Winter Nelis ; 32 and34, Pitmaa- 

ton Duchese.- Constant Reader.—1, Brown Beuriti; 

2, Triomphe de Jodoigne; 3, Marie Louise; 4. Pitmaston 

Duchess ; 5, BeuriiS d’Amanlis.- A. G. J.—Pear Beurrd 

de Capiaumont.- hfrs. Harrison— 1, Northern Green¬ 

ing ; 2, Golden Spire ; 3. King of the Pippins probably, but 

specimen not gow ; 4, Alfriston.- M. A. Gray.—Winter 

llawthomden.- Mrs. H. Hobson.—Napoleon Pear. 


LAW. 

Servant occapylngr cottage as part 
remuneration.—1 am engaged as groom and 
gardener, with cottage found, and it was stipu¬ 
lated that a month's notice should be given to 
determine the contract of service. On Saturday, 
November 11th, I received a month’s notice to 
leave the service and quit the cottage by De¬ 
cember 9Dh. Can 1 be compelled to leave the 
cottage on the same day as the notice expires ? 
The notice is written on ordinary notepaper, 
with stamp affixed.—H. B. 

* Your occupation is that of a servant only, 
and you are not a tenant of the cottage, and 
your right to occupy the cottage ceases when 
your service terminates. Unless there was a 
contract for a four weeks’ notice you are entitled 
to a calendar month’s notice, and this means 
that your contract of service and your right to 
occupy the cottage cease on December 1 Ith and 
not on December 9th. It is quite possible this 
specif contract for a four weeks’ notice may 
have been made by implication. It is unneces¬ 
sary that a stamp should be affixed to the 
notice, which need not have been in writing, 
If you do not quit the cottage when your ser 
vice expires you may bo forcibly ejected. 

K. C. T. 

A tenant may not cut down de¬ 
cayed trees {S. W.) —No, you cannot do 
this. The trees belong to your landlord, 
and not to you ; and, even if the trees fall, 
you cannot convert them to your own use if 
you hold under a written agreement in which 
the trees are reserved to the landlord. But if 
you have no such written agreement, you may 
remove the trees when they fall and convert 
them to your own use, although you cannot in 
any case cut them down without the consent of 
your landlord.—K. C. T. _ 
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Tea - plEuit flowerincr In South Wales 

S arden.— I enclose a bud and blossom of the Tea-tree, 
inking you might be interested in seeing it. The plant 
is growing out-oT-doore in garden in South Wale*.-A Sub- 
HCRIBBR OK MaMV YBARS. 


BIRDS. 


Orange cheeked Waxbills (/ry).—As 
your birds have wonder folly improved in ap¬ 
pearance eince you had them they are probably 
([uite young, and have only just acquired their 
full adult plumage. If they pass the winter 
safely they will, no doubt, breed next season, 
albhongh it is quite possible they may not be a 
pair. You were not quite right in providing 
them with a ** foreira husk ” as a receptacle for 
their nest, as these oirds build in a bush, con¬ 
structing a large nest of hay or fibre, snugly 
lined with feathers, although, failing this, they 
will sometimes avail themselves of the protect¬ 
ing convenience of a roomy nest-box. In an 
outdoor aviary they are very fond of oonstruct- 
ing their nest in the centre of an inverted birch 
broom of loose corstrnction.—8. S. G. 

TanageP —The bird sent for 

examination was a beautiful specimen of the 
Superb Tanager (Calliste fastuosa), and the 
immediate cause of its death appeared to be the 
rupture of a blood-vessel in the heart. On 
making examinat ion a large clot of blood was 
found occupying a position just above the heart; 
in other respects the internal organs were in a 
perfectly healthy state. A sudden shook or 
fright would be likely to cause rupture of the 
heart. Tanagers Eire not seed-eating birds, and 
their diet should consist mainly of ripe Grapes 
and ants’-eggs; but, with the greatest care, 
these gorgeous deadens of the |ropioB are but 
|Bhpr.t-lived in <pr cfa^iigcaMj 
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THE VIRTUE OF CLEANLINESS. 

If “cleanliness is next to godliness,” then we 
may gain a valuable object lesson in its applica¬ 
tion to manufacture by observing a model 
factory which from a small beginning has 
grown into a mammoth business, where cleanli 
ness is stricly observed. All the articles pre 
pared are edible, and for this cleanliness is 
particularly insisted upon. It has been a 
delight to many to pay a visit to Histon, near 
Cambridge, and inspect Chivers’ great Fruit 
Farm ami Factory. The fruit is chiefly grown 
by the firm itself in their own plantations, and 
the district in the neighbourhood of the factory. 
Plucked early on a summer’s morn, the fruit is 
mcLde into jam, or the juice extracted to flavour 
Chivers’ Gk)ld Medal Jellies. 

Here is the testimony of Dr. Gordon Stables, 
R.N., “ Messrs. Chivers have come to the front 
‘ with Jellies which really add to our health 
‘and luxury. No home is complete without 
“these pure and excellent Jellies.” A Grocer 
remarks, “Your Jellies are preferred to other 
“makes. Customers will have ‘Chivers.’ I 
think that spwks for their excellpuce ’ A 
Q.C. writes, “ Kindly send me a sample of your 
Jellies. I am told that they are marvellously 
go^.” A Baptist minister says, “My wife 
considers your Jellies perfection, and I fully 
“ endorse her opinion.” 

Sold by Grocers and Stores in packets, 
Half-pints 24d., Pints 4id., Quarts 8l. A free 
Sample will be sent on receipt of post-card. S. 
Chivers & Sons, Histon, Cambridge. Please 
mention thU paper .— Advt, 



THE CONICAL BOILER 

Ii the Oheapeet, Most EfflclenL and Eco- 
nomioal Boiler ever invented. For heating 
OreenhouaeiL Oonienratoriee, Warehouaee, 
Ohurchea, Ohapels, and for Amateur 
Gardenera. Requirea very little attention. 
Will bum any Kind of fuel, and oannot 
bum hollow. Sole Makere 

NKWSX7M. DYSON. * CO- 

BEE8TON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prices and TeMtimonials on asnMeeMc*. 


CHEAP CLASS! COOD CLASS! 

Special Offer of Horticultural Glass, 

From 6/6 per box. 

All Sixee In Stock. List Poet Free on application to 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPAHY, LIMITED, 

72. BISHOPSGATE-ST. WITHIN. E.C. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 

FREE FARMS OFFERED IN GANADA. 

Free Grants of 160 Acres of Land in Manitoba and I he 
North-West. Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 

Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 

No rent. Light Taxes. Free SchooU. Good Markctr. 
Splendid Ullmate. Bunny Skies. 

Panada exDorts Urge quantitiee of Farm and Daiiy Pro¬ 
duce and Fruit; and products of the Fisheries. Mines, 
Forests; and Manufactures. 

Classes wanted i-Capitallsts, persons with in^erate in¬ 
comes, Fanners, Farm Lai>ourerB. young men desiring to 
learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 

Pamphlets. Maps, reliable information and advice on a 1 
mattert of interest to intending settler^ and as to the trade 
and commerce of the Dominion, be obtained gratis aiii 
SSst free on application to the High Commisnoner for 
^nada 17. Vlctoria-st.. TiOndon, 8.W.; also froin the Allan, 
Domlnton and Elder Dempster Ht«am»hio Co.s, or their 
loo3 AgenU. and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
Correspondence and persotial interviews invited. 


FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS. 

4 lOin., 6 9 In.. 10 8 in., 15 7 in., 15 8 in., 50 5 in., 50 4i in., 
^ 4 in., packed in crate and put on raU for lOs. 6d. Illus¬ 
trated Catalogue Flower Pots, Rhubarb and Seakale Pots, 
Vases, & 0 ., irost free. Addrijss—T. PRATT, Earthenware 
Works, Dudley. 


HARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

finest, 112 lb., 17a.; 56 lb., 10 bJ[ 38 lb., " ' 


irgm Uor 

finest, 112 lb.. 17a.; 56 lb., 10s.: 38 lb.. 5s. 6d.; 14 lb., 3 b. 
Bamboo oanes, 4 feet, 38. 3d. psr 100. Tqbai^paper, stoOM, 
la. per lb. Vapour cones. 6d., Is., and Is. 8d. each. Bam* 
Is. per lb. Ooooa-fibrs, la. 3d. saok. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Stioki and l4ibela, Sand, Peat, So. Price List on ^iloaUqn.- 
WATftON k 80 DT.T.. ^ Txowor Thamw-tFooTL Tannin**. W.C. 


WANTED. 

THE GUARDIANS OF THE ASTON UNION 

■REQUIRE for PLANTING in GROUNDS 

-Lb of COTTAGE HOMES. 5,000 Privet, 2ft. 6in. high, 50 
each of Lime, Poplar, Silver Birch, Mountain Ash, Maple, 
and Laburnum, and 100 of Golden Elder. 

Offers giving full particulars as to height of trees, Ac., to 
reach the Clerk to the Gi^akdiajis. Vauxhall-road, 
Birmingham, not later than the 80 th NOVEMBER, 



Don’t keep your machine In the 
Hall. It’s 

Inconvenient. Have a Bicycle 
House. Send to 

Your Ironmonger, and he will 
mail you, free, 

A handy littile book showing you 
the best and 

Cheapest way of building and 
roofing with 

wr.n hand Felt. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


pr* We are. In fatnre, eompeUed te go to 
preee a day earUer. and ehaU feel ehllged 
If advertleem will, therefore, eend their 
advertlaemente as early la the week ae 
poMtble, aa ne advertloemeat Intended for 
the next leene can be laaerted, altered, or 
■topped, nnleea the laatmotlona are received 
hy the drat peat on the FRIDAY memlna 

of the weett: preeodlad the date of laaoa, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GARDEmJVG ILLUSTRATED. 


FRUIT TREES, 
ROSE TREES, & 

— " "rrlaare paid. 


PHILIP ^RENOWNED^ JERSEY 


RAINS’RoyalHyacinths 

RAINS’ Royal Hyacinths 
RAINS’ Royal Hyacinths 
RAINS’ Noted Bulbs 
Take FIRST PRIZES whenever shown. 
RAINS’ Notea Bulbs 

Are known all over the Kingdom for 

ECONOMY and EXCELLENCE. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS, guaranteed let size, 9/6 per 100. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 

Wc supply one quality only, TUE BEST. 


CARNATIONS are properly packed free of oost, and promptly delivered, oarrlaare paid. 
CORDONS A SPECIALITY. ROSES WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 

Before ordering, every reader of this paper ahonld write for my Illustrated Catalogue, whioh contains carefully prepared 

n.# .nil <11,n# PJtA mnah IntAKurtJncr And 


ds of the best rair^ies, with elaborate explanations and illustrsUons of the most interesting and 
•wing them. My Carnation and Herbaceous Lists are also ready. 

THE JJORSXl'W NURSERIES, JERSEY. _ 


iTOR PLEASURE AND P ROFIT 


Do you want the Finest Marketingr and 


INothlns go profitable «ii4! 

easy to g^row. 

Ao Acres of Saleable Trees 


BULB GROWERS & SEED MERCHANTS, 

34, Mansell St., Aldgate, London, E.C. 

Ehtablimhkd 1856. 


COLLECTION “O." 

The % Best Gaiden Roees in dwarf p^arts, for continuous 
blooming, carriage and packiige free, for 14‘6 for cash with 
oraer. With Acme Labels, l7/>. 

Baroness Rothschild, H.r. Marie Van Boutte, T. 

Bardou Job, h.t. Madame Lambard, X. 

Boule de Neige, h.P. Ma<lame Hoete, T. 

Ohas. Lefebvre, H.y. Marie Beaumann, elp. 

Crimson Rambler Mrs. 8. Crawford, H.P. 

Dr. Andry, H.P. Mrs. Paul, B. 

Duke of E^nburgh, H.V. Mrs. J. Laing, H.P. 

Dupuy Jamain, H.P. Prince OamiUe de Bohan. 

General Jacqueminot, K.P. h.p. 

Oloire Lyonnaise, H.X. Ulrich Brunner, H.r. 

Qloire de Dijon, T. Violette Bouyer, H.r. 

John Hopper, H.r. Viscountess Folkestone, H.X. 

La France, H.T. W. A. Richardson, ir. 

Bend for Llsto, which also oontain mnoh Talnable Informa* 
tlon. All post free on application to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

Tbe Narserlea. 

SOXTVH'W^XiJC.. 


I HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 

oGMi .V flushes in variety Packing and 
RlIM ' \ •■(CCarriage free for Cash with ordei. 

1 ' p**” p*’’ 

I ■ 417 ether Nursery 

■ I carriage *orwi^d 

^uOSkinPOTS FroxD ibh a doz. 

Kfli lA Ornamental Treca. 91 Acre•^' 
PIm flitB Four Acres of Qlass 

■jHn , ClematU ( 8 o,ooo)froai 10 /- 

IbIi N.B.—Single Plants art sold at 

^hI Mn<MH slightly ittcreased prices 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 

A'^rer 170 pagM) of Nurtf ry Stock, 
artistically produced, (ontaining 
f acme hundreda of llliiatratlona. 

and full of raluable Inrormatlon, 
free on receipt of Id. for poatage 

RICHARD SMITH SC?. WORCESTER 


U holding FREQUSSNT SALKS at his Great Rooms, 

38, KING ST., COVENT CARDEN. 

Large and small lots to suit all buyers. 


Catalogues post fre- on application. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


KPKl'IAL OFFKK. I’AHII WITH oRDBK t)NLV, l*OKT FRFR. 

2S Healthy Cnttinss, 5-; 12 for 2/6. 

A11 new and c hoiee va rieties. Lord Ludlow.Chats wot lb. Rayon, 
nant, Beeretaire Fiornis, Mrs. Weeks, Mad. E. Roger. Adminil 
Itn, N.C.8 Jubilee, John Pocketi, Nellie Pocketl, 8ir Roger, 
new pearl pink incurved, Ac., Ac. Orders in strict rotation. 

W. COODLIFFE, M.A., Cainbtidge yurseries, WORTHING. 


Come and 8te 

H. CANNELL & SONS’ 

Wonderful Collection. Certaioly the 
Largest and Finest in England. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


Speciality, 


BIRKENHEAD’S FERNS are always clean, healthy, true 
to name, and good value. Much is the uniteraal verdict, 
ilavjrig au unrivalled Collection and a splendid stock of 
Ferns and Hclaginellas in 1,400 species and varieties, we offer 
It difftrent kind8(stove and greenhouse) for Ss.; 25 tor 78. Bd.; 
50 for I7s. 6d.: 100, in 25 kincs, 2's.; 100, in 50 kinds, SOs.; 100 
kinds, 50s Hardy Ferns, 12 kinds. 3s.; 23 for 84. fd.; 50 for 
2.ys ; 100, in 25 kinds, SOs.; ICO, in 50 kinds, 458.; iOO kinds, 75 b. 

Catalogue free on application. ** Fems and 7em 
Cnltnre,” 50 illustrations, cloth, Is. 3d., poet free. 

Ulustrated CaUlogue (No. 24), 170 illuslrationa, 2b , poet free. 


The Fioneer or Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating ror Small 
Greenhouse. 

nie ImmenBe vale of this Boiler and the nnmeroiu lm|i a- 
uiona of It Bent out in recent yean afford abundant tesUmot y 
•M ita undoubted Buooeaa. 

No. 1, to heat 100 feet of l-lnoh Dipt . - AS 2 6 

No. 2, „ SOO M •• - - « 10 0 

NaS, 400 .. ....6 0 0 

Aim in larger Blsea, heating np to 1,000 ft. of l-lnoh pipe. 
Complete apparatuB from £5 5 h. 6d. 
lUuMtraUd Lists and Estimates on application. 

MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 

HOHTIOULTURAL BCILDKRa AND HkATUia BKOIHUM 

Loughborough, Leieestershlre. 

London Office: 12?, VICTORIA STRXMT, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


THE 

DEVON CHRYSANTHEMUM NURSERY, 

■□DXIX CFSTIMCOXT 

Speoialitics: CHRYSANTS, DAHHAS, ZONAlS, and 
- BORDER CARNATIONS. 

Dahlia Pot Roots” now ready. 


Forn Narseries, Sale, near Manchester. 


PLANTS IN SMALL LOTS. 


I7tu bEABON.—Viiginlan Creeper, large leaf; ditto, aelf- 
clinging: Clematis, white, scented; ditto, smell purple; ditto, 
Vilalba (Traveller’s Joy); Irish Ivy; Jasminum, vellow; 
Variegated Honevsuckle; Kerrla, orange; Philadelphns 
I Mock Orange); Viburnum Opulus (Gue der Rose); White 
Lilac; Wbiie "bnowberry" shrub; Deutzia crenata, double 
pink; Foreythia, golden^ellow; 5, any selection. Is. 3d., free; 
12. 2s. 6il. List Roeee, Perennials, Ac., free. 

■DOSES.—6Climbing, 28.6d.,free: W. Richard- 

J-b gon. Williams’ Evergreen Crimson Rambler, Pdlicit^- 
Perpetuel, Red Gloire. 

DWARF ROSES—La France: Capt Christy: Qen. Jac¬ 
queminot; E. Furst, crimson: White Moea; U. Brunner, 
ceme; Miniature, white; Old Blush; Old Crimson; 
Cramoisl-Buperieur, crimson; E. de Lyon, sulphur; O. 
Lefebvre, scarlet 8d. each ; 4, any selection, 2b. 4d., bee ; 
9, 4 j. 6d,; 12, : s. 81. 

REV- G. BUCK, NORWICH. 


Beveral thousand 
Bronze Medal (London) and Five Oertidcat's of Merit this 
Catalooi k Fbke on Application, 


season for them. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS 


Best up-to-date vars. Catalogue free. R Hooper Pearson, 
Madeline Davis, Mrs. Coomb-s, Crimson Masse, W. Adams 
Ada Owen; above 8 vars. of 1899,2/**. Lady C -awshaw, Henry 
Weeks. Mrs. H. .1. Jones. Golden Queen of Rarlies, Miss A 
Hills, Klondike ; above 6 1899 vars., 2/6. Frsu Copp-e, Lh 
Grand Dragon, Mls-a M. Under hay, Marie Calvat, Mr^. C. 
Bown, Mrs. J. W Barks, Mrs. J. Ritson, Mrs. W. Meaae, 
Pres Bevan, Pres. Nonin, Pride of Ryecroft. '1 a'larra N C.8. 
Jubilee, Mrs. N. Molineuz, Mme. Ferlat, Lady Label, Bose 
Owen, TorazeOrlentale; above 18, S/-: or the 3 Pets, 7/8, post 
free,—H. WOOLMAN, F.N.C 8.. AcocksGreen, Biniiirgham. 


Adapted for Oil, Coai, and Gaa. Twice a.s effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 

M Consists of double heating 
tubes, whereby a larger heating 
surface is obtained with less 
water, and consequently a less 
expenditure of fuel. Price from 
218. The Celebrated Asbestos 
Water Wick 8tove. 258. Oil 
Stoves for Oreenhouses, from 
68.60. 

Send for lUuatraUd Catalogue, witk Testimoniale, free by poet. 

W. POORE & C0..Hot-waUr EngineersAZB, CHEAPSIDE, LC. 
DEADY MIXED ASPHALTE with white 

-Lv rpar—For drives, yards, paths, Ac. Can be laid by gar¬ 
dener or handy man. Price per ton and particulars - 
B ROOK ’8 Asphalte Work s, Br adford. Yorks. ____ 

HOLE’S PRESSED MEAT for Poultry aud 

L/ Dogs.—Id. per lb , in GO-lb cakes. Samples, Particulars, 
TeeiimODlals, free, llie Grandest, OhcapeMt, and Best Feed¬ 
ing k nown.—W. COLE, Dunsford W or ks, Wandsworth. 

DOSBS.—Dwarf Bush, 48. 6d. doz. ; 308. 100; 

-Lv Htaodards, 128. doz Apples, Pears, Plums, 6s. doz.; 
40 b. 100. Gooseberries, Currants, 128. 6d. 100. Privet, oval- 
leaf. 2ft. blgh. 48.100. CaUloguca freo.-S. Gl.AZEBROOK, 


OH! WHAT A SURPRISE Ml 


“ ■pUCHSIAS AS LARGE AS A TEACUP.” 

•L Blooms 101 inches In diameter and 7 inches long. 
See notice under '^Floral Wonders," in Amateur Gardening, 
June 3rd. Mice plants, blue, white, and yellow, the 3 for 2 b. 
(The latter is not so large.) 


THE CARTWHEEL FLOWER III 

ITERACLEUM GIGANTEUM.—White 

flowers. 3 to 4 feet across, grand foliage. 12 feet high. 


CRIMSON RAMBLER (Turner’s) 


-l-l- flowers, 3 to 4 feet across, grand foliage, 12 feet high. 
Plant in the open now for next summer. Strong bulbs. Is. bd. 
each; 2 for 28. 6d.; 6 for 5s. All free. 


Grand Plants of this magniOcent Ro.>e, 4 to 6 strong 
ihoots, 4 to 6 ft. long. Is. 6d each: 3 for 4s.; 6 for 78. Cd.; 12 
for 13 j. 6d.; smaller, but good. 3 for Ss.; 6 fo' 5 b. 6d.; 12 for 
lOs. Gloire de Dijon, extra strong. Is. Sd. em-h: 3 for 
34. 6<l ; 14 for lUs. 6d. Cbolce Tea R08C8, l>cHt naniod 
var , 3 for 38.; 6 for Ss. fid.; 12 for IOh. Cholno H.P. 
Roses, grand plants, 6 for 3s. 6d.; Ga. 6d. doz. All true to 
name and car. paid for cash. 

TUflQ DIPP Nurwryman CAVERSHAM. 

I nllds nIuUf and Florist . READING. 

O PEOIAL OFFER of 20,(XK) mixed GaroatioDH, 

all from best named stage vars., to clear, 28 doz.; 128. 1(X). 
-W. 'WRIGHT, ParkBldo Nursery, West Derby, L’)»oul. 


A ROSE with green flowers, a Rose whose 

Qowtrsare 2 ft in circumference, a Rose nearest to 
blue;’’ the 3 and one extra for Ss. 3 Perpetual-flowering Moss 
Roses, wh’te, pink, and nearly black, one extra, for es 0d. 
“The Rose of many colours, ’ no two Roses are the same 
shade on same plant, some white, some yellow, crimson, and 
etriped. See description in Cata’ogue. Good plants, 5s. 
each, one other extra. All free. 

I. GOODY. F.R.H.8., BUQIj/UiF. CLARE, SOFFOLK. 

Digitized by CjO' 'QIC 
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T. TURNER, JS. GT. SUTTON, CHESTER. 


xr o zi 


Ordors of 5s* C&rFi8^6 Paid on account of large Btock I hold. All early-flowering Bulbe. Must be cleared. Note prioee. Save oO per 
cent, in buying Bulbs. Direct Importer. Small quantities at Wholesale Prices. 

SPECIAL OFFERS FOR LARGE BUYERS. 

Not leM sold than stated. 


Standard Roaes. Ib. 3d. each; 12*. do*. 

Annie Wood Dupuj Jamain L* 

Abel Carrifere Pither Holme* 

Boule de Noigo Elise BoUe 

Baron de Maynard Gon. JacQiiemlnot 
Annie AlexiefT Helen Paul 

Baron Rothschild Jean Cherpin 

Duke of Edinburgh H. Jamain 

Celine Forestier John Hopper 

Duke of Took Md. G. Luizet 

2s. 6d. oaoh. -Niphctos and Gloire de Dijon. 

Moss Roaea* 6. in 6 sort*, 3s. 6d.; 12. 6*.. large stuiT. 
f^rse Roaea at is. each—Turner's Orimron^mbler, 
L Idcal, W. A. Klchard*on, Niph'stos, Mare;:hal Niel, A. 
ViberU Or 6 for 5s. ^ ^ 

La^ge stuff, our leleotioo, 6, 2 b. 6d.; 12, 4s. M. 

P. of Waltham Md. G. Luizet 

uueen of Queens Mrs. Boeamiuet 
R. Hole Md. O. Wood 

Sir G. Wolsley M. Dixon 

8 Vaisse B. de Maynard 

IT. Brunner B. de Neige 

Md. V. Verdier A. Grand 

V. Verdier B. Rothschild 

A. Laxton B Johnson 

C. of Rosebery C. Lefebrre 

P O. de Rohan B. of Waltham 

P. Nottlng J. MargotUn 

P. Neyron E. of Duffetin 

M. of Downshire J. Cherpin 

Mr.s. J. Laing F. Holmes 


Md. E. Verdier 
Pride of Waltham 
Mrs. J. Laing 
John Bright 
Prince Camille de 
Rohan 

Reynolds Hole 
U. Brunner 


D. of ^tnburgh 
J. Hopper 
J. S. Mill 
Gloire de Lyon- 
naise 

Dr. Andry 
Count Oxford 
Ch. Lawton 
D. of Wellington 
H. Keller 

D. of Teok 
Her Majesty 

E. Leret 

C. de Chabrilliant 
G. Jacqueminot 


SMALL SHRUBS, &C.-2 & 3 YEARS OLD. 


W. A. Richardson C. Forestier. A. V.bert, La Franco. Md. glJgSJJ dJubfe ™3i.Too; 60s. 

I. Perrier. L. M. Fitzwilliam. ^ Be5pnla£ double, large. W.l^ ; 1.000. 120 b. 


Purchaser’s choice, 6, 3 b. 6d.; 12, 6*. 

Honiere S*t**^V»!»». 5iline*^ic”^*rdiM ! J* separate, named rarieties. 4 ooioi 

Alfred Co omb M^ de CMUelaSr English, exhibition Qbs .. 

f>-of Wei ington Mar. do GMueiMe in-0-8 .. 


A. K. Williams 


March, of Duflerin 
Mar. of Downshire 
Mme. Lacharme 
Marie Baumann 
M. of Londonderry 
Merveille de Lyon 
Marie Finger 


Boule do Neige Dr. Sowell 
Beauty of Waltham Dr. Andry 
Clio D. of Edinburgh 

Countess of Oxford Dupuy Jamain 
Charles Lefebrre Eclair 
La France Etienne Levet 

Mrs J lAing Eugene Furst -- - _ , 

VisMss Folkestone Francois Michelon Mme. O. L^^t 
Aug GuinoiSSSiu Fisher Holme* Margaret Wckson 
Grace Darling GloiredeMargottlii Cathonno Mermot 

Lady M FiUwiUiam Henrich Hchulthei* J*™®- 
Annie Wood Horaoe l^.rnet Mrs. R 8. Sharman 

Abel Carriere Jeannie Dickson CrawfoM 

Cntss. of Rosebery La Roseriere Prince 0. de Rohan 

TEA ROSES. 

6d each; 6, 2 b. Bd.; 12, 4*. 6d ; picked, 8, 3s. 6d ; 12, Gs. 
Except those priced. 

Lamarque Hombrieul 

Celine Forestier Sunset 

Bouquet d’Or The Bride 

AimJs Viliort The Queen 

Ly. Fitzwilliam, Is. 8. de 8. A. Prince 
Grace Darling C. Hyortd 

Clini. P. d. Jardins Md. Berard 

CtM. d. Frigneuse Md. Camille 

Deyoniensis Md.C.Guinois*<»u 

Dr. Grill Md. de WattevUle 

D. d'Auerstadt Md. Falcot 

Ernest Metz Md. H. Defresse 

Ktoile do Lyon Md. Hoste 

F Kruger Md. Jos Schwartz 

Homer Md. Margottin 

H. E. Gifford Md. Wei ih. Is. 

Innoceute Piiola Md 8. Cochet 

J. Durher Md. P OuiUot 

Jules Finger Marie d’Orleans 

Leo XIII. Hermosa 

P. d. Jardins 8. de la Malmaison 

P. d. Lyon R E. do Iaw 

M«‘i "Pierre Cochet Princess 8agan C. Forestier 

Ophirie Safrano La trance 

POOTS FOR SPRING FLOWERING.—Sale 

price. Pyrothrum, single, aU coloura, fine stuff, ^ Is. 

12 2s 6d Daisies, white, 50, Is. 6d. Hollyhocks, li la. 8d. 
Umations, Bena^'s^se^Un,^ W ^r i«nt 


SHRUBS.-Abies excelsa, », Is. 6d.; 100, 6*. Retinospt^ 
plumitH, 12, 2 b.; 100, 16*. Thuja oocidentali*. 25. ls..M.; Large YollOW CrOCUS, l.COO, 6*. 

Too, 4s Aucuba jsponica, 6 Is.; 12 , Is. 9d.; 100, 14s.; 1 , 000 , Narcissus (English) bjflorns* 1 , 000 , 4s. 

1^ Kuonymus japonica, 25, Is. 61.; 100, 5s. Kuonymus p]jea.>eFe. Dbl. White* Buttor and Eggs, Stella, 
yariegaia, 6, Is.; 12, Is. Od.; lOO, 12 b 4 Mahonia Aquifolia, 25, Campemelle, any of those, lOa. l.tWJ. Not less sold. 

1*. Gcf ; too. 5a. Rosemary, 6, Is ; l2. Is 9d.; 100, i:ta. Xn^ Azalea Indloa. mixed, 12, lOs. 6d.; 100, Sis. 

Trees, 25, Is. 6d.; 100, 4'. Ivy for climbing, 25, \9. 6d.; 10*, , Indla^rubbors, 12, 6b. ; 100, 43*. 

4s.; larger, 12, 1*. 6d.; 100, 8«. Genista Anoreana, fine, b. Is.; : Roses, H.P., all leading sorts, 100, 358. 

12, Is. 0(1.; lOU, 128. These are all nice atuff for planting. Tea Roses for pots, lOO, 28a. 

LUCE ROSES, 1/- each ; 10/- dozen. BjSSSS. 

VSi M '• l' OGEL fiOs 

Turner's Crimwn Rambler, ^ wird^hal’^Niel' BcgoSaS’singl^ 4 iSoX^TO. 7?M.; i,000. 72 b. 8d. 

SouT- de la Malmmaqn, Gloire de^Dijon, Mardshal NIeJ. small, 100, 3s. 9d ; 1,000, 35* 

Begonias; --- ' 

Doi^ilca a^not guaranteed. This is only for quantities stated. 

SPECIAL CONSIGNMENT JUST TO HAND. 

BrlS Kaenipforl* named, 12, Is. 6d.; mixed. 25, Is. 6d. 
Germanlca Iris* named, 12 . is. 6d. 
iria reticulata, 6, is. 6d.; 12 , 2 s. 6d. 

Anemone japonica. re^ 25, ls.6d.; lOO, fis. White* 
25, )8 6<l. ; lO'J, 6 b. RoSOO, 25, Is. 6d.; 100, 6b. 
Gladiolus Lemolnel. i‘<f. is. ; >5, is. 9d.: 107, 6 b. 

B a ArunensiGoat. sBeard), 6, ls.8d.; 12,2t.?d.; 100,16*. 

s astllholdes florlbund^ 12 .4*. M. 

% japonica compacta* 6 , 2 *. 6 d.; 12 . u. 6 d. 

% filipendula double, 6, Is. 6d.; 12 , 2s. Gd. 

% Clogans, pink Mlmata, 12, Is. M 
Et nlmaria, double white, h. is. 6d ; 12, 2s. 6d. 
a, gnld leaf. 6, Is. 6d. : 12, ^ 6d. 
an Lilies* 4 sorts, 12, l*. 6d.; 100, 6s. 

Doable Paeontes named, 6. 3*. 6 A ; 12, 8 *. 
Agapantbus ambcllatam, 6 , 2s. 6d.; 12 , 4s. 6d. 
Galla aethloploa (Lily of Nile), 6 , 2 s. ; 12.4s. M. 

Calla maculata, spotted Oalla, 8, 2 b. 8d.; 12 , 4s. 6d. 
Xmas Roses, is. 6d. ea«'h ; 158. dozen. 

Bf ontbrotia orooosrnlaoflom* 50, Is. 6d.; 100,28. 6d. 
Montbretla Pottsl, 50. is.: 100 , 2 *. _ 

Trltoma (Red-hot Poker), G, Is. 8 d. ; 12, 2b. 6 d. 


Narolasus Poetlcus Phea.-e 7 e* exhtbt. 

bulbs . I 

*, Double white* Gardenia-flowered, pure, 

exhibition bulbs. ..I 

*• PolFanthUS* mixed (Oat. price, Is. doz.) 1 

•* SteUa* exhibition bulbs .1 

„ Paper-white grandiflora, exhlbU bulbs.. 1 

** DagEtSOda (adv. at Is. doz.).1 

„ Butter and Eggs (adv. at l*. doz.) .. 1 
** „ , smaller English .. 1 

Prlnoops (Irish Daffodil) . 1 

Double Daffodils (adv. at la. doz.).. ..16 

Daffodils* mixed Dutch, exhibition bulbs ..10 

English bulbs 0 

Narcissus blflorus, English.. .. .. 0 

Spanish Iris (Poor Man's Orchid) .. ..0 


Crocus, yellow, English.6 

Dutch, yellow, large .0 

named sorts (adv. at 2s. 6d. 103) .. *. 0 

' oolours .. 0 

1 
1 
1 


Border Narcissus* 10 smts . 
Paper-white grandiflora . 


0 10 
1 3 


Oath. Meriuet 
Clira. Niohetoa 
Md. Lambard 
M. Co'hot 
M. V. Houtte 
Mank;hal Niel 
Papa Gontier 
R. M. Henriette 
A. Gulnolsscau 
K. A. Victoria 
La France 

V. Folkestone 
LIdcal 
Rpve dOr 

W. A. Ri'hardsoo 
O Testout 

A. Olivier 

M Iiiimacula 

B. luoonstante 

C. Devonicnsisl 
Gloire de D.jon 
Tillier 


Colchicum, autumn Crocus.2 

Snowdrops* Per 1,000. Per 100. 

Single, extra large, very fine .. ..£10 0 

Double, extra large, very flne , 


1 0 0 


Fine CoUeotion of Doable ToUps. 

GO, in 10 named sorts. Is. 9A See Oat. 


L^^ Single* sv^t scente^ bright yellow. Per doz., 4d.; 


Jonaolln 

Miigiw* Bwwi,scented, brigbi/7 
25; M.; 50. lOd.; 100, Is.; 1,000, 7a 6d. 

Major, an improved Campemelle, floe late-flowering variety. 
Per doz., 6d.: 25, lOd.; M, Is. 6d.; 100, 2a 8d.; 1.^ 15a 

Narcissus CoUeotion No. 1. 

six of the Choicest Narcissus in Cultivation for la 8d., a* 
follows: Bicolor HorslleldL Bicolor Empresa Emperor, Golden 
Spur, Henry Irving, Sir Watkin. 12 for is. 6d. 

Narolssos CoUeotion No. S* 

Bicolor grandia Barri conspiouaa Jonquil doubla Orange 
Pheunix, Trumpet major, Telemonius plenus (Van Sion). 6, 
Is.; 12, la 9d.; 24. Ss.; 48 for 5a 6d. 


LILIUM LONGIFLORUM CONSIGNMENT. 


Just to hand, in extra good condition. 

LlUum longlflorum. nice bulba 5 to 7 1/0 
LiUum longlflorum, 7 to 9. 3,1/3 .. 2/- 

LUium lonsiflorum, 9 to 12, ^ 1/6 .. 2,9 
LlUum speolosum Krat. album 

3, 1/3 .. 2/— 

LlUum Melpomene, 8 to9 each, 6d. .. 2/6 
LlUum Batemannl each,6d. .. 2/9 
L ilinm Kramorl, pink each. 4d. .. 1/9 
HemerocaUis anranttaca, new, S/-10/6 
Lillum oancUdum* large 3,1/- .. 1/9 
Tiger LiUos, true Tiger .. .. -.J/- 

LUlum Martagon. yeUow 3.1/- .. l,'9 
CaUa setbloplca (Little Gem) 3,1/- .. 1/J 

HARRISI GDNSIGNMENT. 

Size (1) 4 to 5 inches .1/- 

8ize(2)5to7 .. .. ..8d. each.. 1/6 

8ize(S)6to8 „ .. ..4d. each.. 1/9 

Size(4)8to 10 „ .. ..8d.ea3h.. 2,9 

LUium rubrom .. ..3d.each .. 1/6 

“ enm .. 3d. each .. 1.6 

double Tiger.2/- 

AU these Lilies can be had now. 


12 
1 8 
3/6 

5/- 

3/5 

4/6 

5/- 

3'3 

20 - 

3/- 

1/6 

3,- 

3- 


100 

12 /- 

25/- 

40/- 


40/- 

2V- 

Vl- 

Si- 

24/- 

24/- 


Direot from Bulb Farms. 

Narcissus, all exhibition size. 

Double Jonquils, 12, la 8d.; 100, 8a Horsfieldl, 6, la; 

12, Is. 9d ; 100, lOi. Bulbooodium, 12, 3a 6d. Emiwror, ^ I 7,^ namA^I 9 j* fv1 rlnr • *24 .h 

la Gd.; 12, 28. 9<L; 100, lOs. Trumpet major, li 9d.; 25, rlOOSEBEKKlEo, named, £B. bd. dOB. , ^8. 

la 3d.; 100,4a. Empresa 6, la 6d.; 12,28.9d.; 10iO,10B. Dean | VJ 10a Black Corrants^U, 2s. 6d. Rhododendronal2,2a 6d. 
Herbert, 6, Is.; 12. Is. M.; 100, 7a8d. Golden Spur,6. Is. 8d.; 1 Hornbeams, 25, la 6d. English Yewa 12, 2a 8d. American 

12. 2s. 9d. ; 100, lOs. H. Irving, 6, la 6d. ; 12. 2a 9d. ; 100,10a 1 Arbor-vitae, 12, 2*. 8d. 6 Sweet Bays, 2a 8d. Ash, 3 t^ ft., 

.1 v.Ki.i K IK- i 12.28. 6d. Poplara 12, 2a 6d. Birch. 12, la 6d. Horse Chest- 

NaroiSSUS* all exhibition bulbe. I 2a 6d. Willowa 12, Is. 6d. Norway Maj^e. U. la 6d. 

Campemelle ruguloea, largeCamperaella 25, la ; 50, la 9d. ; I Mountain Ash, 12, Is. 6d. Laburnum, 4 ft., 12,2a6d. Wych 

30, 3s. Orange Pheenix (Eggs and Bacon), 25, la 6d.; 50, j Elms, 3 to 4 ft., 12, l*.8d. Apples, Is. each. Peara 1*. each. 

* :ii— «—.1—1. ....K I pi„nig^ Ig ei^. 

onn non gladiolus the bride.— 

iUV/Uj VUV 100, Is 3d.; l.OOOjlOa ; larra six-, 50. la 3d.; 
1(X), 2a Dielytra spec. (Bleeding Heart), 2, Is. Sd.; 6, Sa 6d. 


^’edT; 10d,’4a 8<L Lilium exc»l*iun, Is. ea^. 

Large Indla-mbber-plnnts. 12 to 18 inchea 7 to 8 

leavfa 2, la6d.: 6 b. doz. 

200.000 Giant Snowdrop (CkUanthns Klwesl). 

The Giant Snowdrop has larger 
flower than ordinarv. 


^uble, 25. la ; 50, Is. 6d.; 100, 2 b. 6d. Oalliopsis. large roota , ---- 

flne yellow flowera Sale prica 6, Is. M.; 12, Double jja 1, nice flowering bufb* 

^eet Rocketa 6. U. 6d.; 12. 2a M. GaiUi^ias. imx^ gtae No. 2,1st size, large bulb*.. 
6. Is • 12. la 6d- Perennisl Sweet Peaa 6, Is. ^; 12, 2*. 6d. - — - 

^nterbury BeUa 25. Is. 6d.; 50, 2s. «d. WaU^wera re<L 
laSd ' vcllow, 50, la6d.; mixed, ICO, la 6d. Pansies and 
Violas, ciivedon, pure white, 25, Is. 6d.; W, 28. ^; 100, 4i^ 

CUvedon. yeUow, pure yeUow. yellow vnth black ^e. I^rf , 
i>ra.i;on‘^BeM- Enribh show, Queen of Blacks, blotched, ! 

Valley. 50. 1*. 6d.; 100, 28. 6d. Digitalis (Foxglovi^ gloxiniw- 
flnra mixed, extra large, 16, Is. 6d.; 36, 2 b. 6d.; 1(0, 6a Ins 
G^iS -Si cSouil 50 la 6d ; 100. Jta. 6d. Iiy Kmmp- 
(la^nese Iris). 12, Is. 6d. Named P«Bonlea doubla 6, 

Is Gd -^2, S. ^ Montbretiaa 100. la 6d. Vloleta 12. 

Is 3d* ’ 21 2a All the above are bettor planted now than 
■ ’ All offered at Sale prices. 

PRICE OF LAURELS of following 


50 

100 

1,000 

a A 

a A 

a d. 

1 0 

1 9 

10 0 

1 6 

2 0 

12 8 

2 0 

8 0 

20 0 


spring. 

OALE 

O *«ofta 

Bemardln. 

2 ft. u “ 

bushy, . 

Flowering Piivot, 

T^UONYMUS, green, nice stuff, 6, Is. 6d. ; 

X,l 12 2a 6d. Golden Euonymue, 6, Is.Gd.; 12.2a6d. Box, 
small, green or variegated, la I^unistinus. la^ leal. 

R 1 s 6d 12. a*.6<L Southemwood(OldMan). A 18.^4. 12. 
2; M ik' ender. 6. la 6d.; 12.2a 6d. Thuja Lo^. 12, la 6d. 


Size I-----.- 

: Size Na 3, exhibition bulbs 

POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 

Mr CoUeotion of the best Flowering Bulbs 
IizuK>rte^ 48,6 sorts. Is. 9d. 

Crocus.— White, large imported bulbs, per 1,000, 7a 6d. 
Yellow, per 1,000, 6a 

y.lHuvn CoUeotion.—2 Lilium Harrisi (Bermuda Lilies), 
very scaroe, 2 Lilium tigrinum (tme Tiger), 2 Lilium longi- 
flomm (Hardy Harrisi), 2 Calla Little Gem (the small-flower¬ 
ing Lily of Nile), 2 Martagon (Yellow Turk’s-cap), 2 Chinese 
Sacred LUlea Lot, 2a 6d. 

Tiger LUios* true, 12, 2 b. 6d.; Excelsum Lillee, la each. 
Single Anemones, 5 sort*, 50, la 6A; 100, la 6A ; 
mixed, 50, It. 3d.; 100, 2s. Ixias, named, 50. in 10 sorts, Is. Gd. 
T.ntnm oxcelsum* is. each. 

Ui^oa and moUls.— ^ndica, of ^ d. 


leaves extra large, 12, Is. 6d.; 


Begonia tubers, 4 colours, separate. 12, Is.; 100,10a ; 
Sale price, mixed, all colours, 20,2a Gd.; 100,6a, large tubera 
Crown Imperials. 6, la Sd.: 12,2a 
Gladiolus The Bride* 100. la 3d.; l.ooo, lOs. 
Christmas Roses, is. each; lOs. dozen. 

Iris pumUa (Dwarf Flag mixed. 50. is. 6d. 


Rctinospora, 12, la Gd! cipressus La^iw 1 to U fu 6, ' iqo. 2.. «d. 


J- La Reine, "White Swan. La Immacula, Rex Rubroram, 
Yellow, Rose, La Oandeur. 100, in lOsorta 3a, single or doubla 

qALE PRICE, la. 100. — Freeaia r. albs, 

^ Allium*. Snowflakes. 

TIGER T.TT.TBR 6 for la 6d.; 12 for 28. 6d. Double 
Lilium candidum, 6, 2s. 6d. Lilium longiflorum, 5 to 7 inch, 
«, la; 12, la 6d ; 6 to 8 Inch, 6, la 6d.; 12. 2a 6d.; exhibition 
bulbs. 3.1*. 6d.; 6. 2*. 6d. (Ainese Siu-red Liliea Sale price, 
6. la 6d.; It. 2a 6d. Harris!, 6. Is ; 12. la 6d ; 100, 10a; 
6 to 8. 6, la 3d.; 12. 2a ; 100,15a; 7 to 9. 3. la Sd.; 6. 2a 3d.; 
60, 128,; 8 to 10. 2. la 3d.: 6, 3a Sd.; 12. 6s.; a few 12 to 16. 
for showing. 2a each. Gladiolus Brenohleyensis, scarlet, 12, 
Is Sd.; 24, 2a 3d.; 100. 8s. Gladiolus, French Hybrid, all 
oolours, 12, Is. 6d.; 24. 2s. 6d.; 100, 8a ; scarlet, 2nd size, 15, 
L*. 6d.; SO, 28. ed.; 100, 4s. All at Sale prioea 

QALE PRICE OF NAMED IRIS.—Tliese are 

sold from 2*. 6d. to 5a 100. The Poor Man's Orchid. 
My price for any of following colours : Yellow, white, bronze, 
blue, striped, sweet-soented: also following names: Lady 
Fiuherbert, Olariase, Chrysolora, Defiance, Belle Joovanoe, 
Blanche Buparbe, La Cbarmante, Frederick d'Or, Blanohi- 
fleur, Gen. Wyndham, Helena, La Favourite. Vesuviua My 
Bale price for these, M, la; KX), Is. 6d.; 1.000, 12a 
QALE PRICE.—Hyacinthus plumosua, 25, Is.; 
^ 50, la 6d ; 103, 2a 6d. Oxalia mixed, 50, la; 100. Is. 6d ; 
1,000, 128 Iria Snowdrops, Yellow Orooua Narciaeus 
biflorua Daffodil Butter and Egga Ranunculua Prinoeps 
(Irish Daffodil). Jonquils Ixiaa Galaathus Elwesl. Bale 
price of any of these. 9a. 100; 7 b. (Jd. 1,000. 

■nEUTZIA GRACILIS, white flowers for 

-Lf forcing. Sale price for 4i pots, 12, la 8d.; 100, lOs.: nice 
bushy planta well set with bua, ^ la 6d.: 12, 3a 6d.; 100,16a 
Plants for large poU or tuba 2, la 6d. All these will flower 
welL We have 20,000 pots now for eariy flowering. 
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.CANARY 

GUANO 


FOR GREENHOUSE & GARDEN 

[the best in THE WORLD. 


DESIDERATUM 


!:?=•' HEATING 

apparatus AS rixto" 


attwoOD 


December 9, 1899 


GJRBEmJVG ILLUSTRATED. 


DEN SPECIALITIES 


a WEST’S 

PATENT 

VAPORISING 

FUMIGATOR. 

Best and Cheapest, for being 
made of brass and zinc 
will last for years 
The Stove only requires a 
little spirits to saturate the 
ashes'os, so may be used 
thousands of times without 
wink or further trouble than 
hlling it when re^iuired. 
Prict 6d. compifte, to raporut 
up to i,iOO cubic fttt. 

WEST'S EXTRACT 

not being a compound that 
is only a chemlc«l substitute for Niootino, but guaranteed 
pure Nicotine, it is impossible for anything to be better or 
cheaper (o''mpare prices). 

7d per airtiaht Molfd bottle ofLOOO cubic/eel. 

For particulars of WEST'S PATE^ IVORINB PLANT 
LABELS of erery description; PLANT POT-CROOKS, to 
prevent snails, Ac., damaging plants, and forms a perfect 
drainage; SOFT METAL TRfe PASTlfNERS; WALL 
NAILS; 8.M. PLANT CLIPS; PLANT GRIP STAKES: 
FLOWER GRIP HOLDERS; WATERPROOF INK, fer all 
labeU; GARDENERS FOUNTAIN-PENS; GLAZING 
STAPLES; PLANT SWIVELS, Aa.Aa 

Send at once for New Illiutrated Catalogue, post free. 
Samples free; postage for samples and goou extra. 

OrAtlii. “OROHID OULTURE.” 2nd Edition 

Postage two stamps. 

A Treatise on the Cultivation of Orohlds, giving full partloo* 
Ian of their requirements. Also Catalogue, 4a 

THE UED8 ORCHID CO-TrOUHOHAY, UEDS. 


auw xsarsoriww, xuvmn. xxwmx uw uon, 

**Horts.^ Deo. 89th, 1898. 
**Oentlemen.->PloAse supply 10 ton* el 
Fertiliser, to be delivered in 2~ton lots at 
Intervals of about six or eight weeks, or 
more frequently If required, l^t the quality 
be the same as usual, as during the perl<M 
of 20 years that we have used the Fertiliser, 
it nas been very satisfactory in every 


Yours faithfully, 

-O. BECKWITH ft SON. 


SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS, &o. 


TINS, 6d. ft 1 - each. BAGS, 14 lb., 46: 28 lb.. 

7 tt: 56 lb.. 186; 1 owt., 20- each. 

FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ON EACH TIN. 
Perfectly clean-May be used by a I<ady. 

Rocaii of Florist H or soot free (except 6d. itnslon nx ript of I’.O. 

Hholesaic oj THE CHEMICAL UNION, LTD., IPSWICH. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 

SILVER MEDAL 

HORSESHOE p OILEB 


Write for full prloe List of Hortloaltural ManofM, 
Ohemicals, 4o. 


Manure Manufacturers and Bone Crushers, 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


THE IVANHOE 

HEATING APPARATUS 


BuimUed with railoua arrangemente of Pipes, 
or Oreenhousea, 4a Catalogue frea oomprising W 
and Cate Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Bzpan 
Joints, Booket PlsM, 4a 


FOR SMALL GREENHOUSES. 


wrought iron Boiler in cast Iron case, has 
•rge fuel space, and requires less attention 
than any other. 

After 16 Years still as popular as ever. 

Prices, complete, from 16s. Qd. 

Of all Ironmongers and Hot-Water 
Engineers. 


SEND FOB LIST WITH FULL INF0R1IA< 
TION, POST FREE. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASR. 


7ft. by 5ft., 660., Carriage Paid. 


'oTT -'*• portable houses. 

8ft. by 6ft., 468., Carriage Paid. 


For Full Particulars and Address oj Local 
Agents please torite the Makers^ 

ROBERT JENKINS & CO. 

_ ROTH E RHAM. | 

iljfRHOUSESr'^''!?^^ Aif^ 

HORTKOITUMI 

COMPLETE innnr’.rn^n' works 

fron 

I ^NommatsH. umn nn l.st ESTmAmmu. 


VIoodGreem,k 

ESTmAmmu. 


, Bath-stroet, Blniilngh%m. 


Digitized b) 


Offices. Warehouses, and Workat 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.B. 

WBIHSOH,! 

Dbnnib Ironworkb 

I _ /_Stourbridjge 

RADIaTiNC heat GENERATOR 

For Congervatgries. Lihrariea, Bedrooma, 4o 


FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 

8lD|la barrel, hammerleea breeoh-Ioading Shot Guns, oon- 
verted from Government Rlflee, and fitted to take 13 gauge 
CF sbot cartridges; epecially bored by an Improved prooew 
f(ir long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long dlitanoed ehootina 18a each. Double-barrel breech 
^ Air Guna, ISi. fid. Walking-etick Gun*. I 

iPtiS? A Ll*t.- 

MIDLAND GUN 00., Bath-atroet, Birmingham. 



Go 'gle 


Esonomical, Portable, Clean, ErrioiENT. 

TREQQON & CO., 

BREWERY ROAD, CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N. 


r UKUlJNCr HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES 

DOQ KENNELS, PIGEON COTES, 

GARDEN ARCHES. CAST IRON VASES, TRELLIS, 
HEATING APPARATUS, 

AWNTINGS, SUMMER HOUSES. 

Send for our 53-Page Catalogue, poat free, one stamp 

W. & A. EDGELL, 

HORTICULTURE BUILDUIS. RAOSTOCK 

j. _ THE PRINCESS' iTf 


Price from 25/** Complete. J| | 

Kver>- deson^ion of Heatinx Apparatus for Green 
houses, Comorvatories, ftC. fn^m 10 6. Frame 
Heaters. Propagators Ao. Catalogue and Psti- 

luatee, Id. $tnmn -C. TGOPE. F.B.H.S.. ft SON. 

Stepne y -rquare, High street. Sj,ei)tiey. K. 

WBY BE BOTHERED WITH KEEPING 

f f FERRETS? when for la Id. Postal Order Game- 
kee|>er of 41 years’ etjj^rience will send whole of following 
real g-nuine recipes: Drawing and catching rats in enormotu 
qiiantilies. alive or dead; destroying moles f>y millions; 
TOltinff rata or rabbita from their holea; drawing game any 
distance; compelling rabbits lay out for covert shooting; forc¬ 
ing hens to lay (best on earth); curing skins: making water 
proof dubbin ; tranping rabbita foxes, &**.. alive ; very valu- 
^le dog fanciers' secret, to settle any fresh dog so that he 
Thousands of unsoboitod testimonials. 
—Z- THOMSON, Frederic-place, Weymouth. 

Original froni 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Extra Fruiting Trees, ‘is. 6d. to 
3^. each. 

! Espaliers and Fan-trained Trees, 
2i. to 33. each. 

Pyramids, Bush, Standards, and 
Cordons, 18a. dozen. 


FRUIT TREES 

A SPECimTY . 

Planting Season. 

O S. MARSHALL, Limited, offer a large 
stock of strong, healthy, and well-root^ 
fruiting trees of the beet varieties at special 
CASH PRICES, as under, CARRIAGE PAID. 

APPLES • 

PEARS - 
PLUMS • 

CHERRIES 
PEACHES 

annirtnTC ITrained Trees, from 3s. 6d. to 

ArnlliUlO "j Sa. each. 

NECTARINES^ 

COOSEBERRIESi strong market sorts, 3s. 6d. 

* dozen ; 259. 100. 

CURRANTSj dozen; 25d. 100. 
RASPBERRIES, is- 6d. dozen ; 10a. 100. 
STRAWRERRIES, is. per dozen ; ‘is. 6d. 100. 

The high quality of our fruit-trees is now well 
known and appreciated all over the kingdom. 
Wo have received large numbers of Testi¬ 
monials and, what we value still more, recom¬ 
mendations from both old and new customers. 
A trial order is solicited. 

TERMS.—Cash with order. CARRIAGE 
PAID to any station in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and to any Irish port. 

Our selection of rarietios; but we arc willing to meet our 
cuHtomets’ wishes far as the Tariobics asked for are in 
ito?k. Customers *ho leave selection to us may rely upon 
receiving a good selection of all the beat sorts. 


We are large growers, and the plants will be 
found exceptionally robust and well rooted. 

PRICES (our aolection). 

DWARF H P., 63 dozen ; 403. 100. 

Do. TEAS, 123. dozen ; 803. 100 
(CLIMBERS, very strong, 153. dozan; 1208. 100. 
STANDARDS, 183. dozen ; PiOs. 100. 

Full Descriptive Gatalogues FREE on application. 

S. S. MARSHALL, Limited, 

Barnhatn Nursery, 

SXTSSSX.. 

PLANT B U Y ER S 

Requiring the best Plants In the best condition 
for STOVE. GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
are respectfully asked to write for my 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Winter-flowering and Decorative Plants. 
Palms a speciality. Bonvardias, Tree Carna¬ 
tions, Ac. All the best and most popular varie¬ 
ties. Also many species and varieties not 
commonly met with, at most moderate prices. 

Special terms to parties fiUing nev> houses. 

yOUB aDDBISS FOB OATALOOUB WILL OBLIQB. 


A. J. A. BRUCE, 

The Nnnerlea. 

CNORLTBR-CUM-HARDT. MANCHESTER 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
ISAAC MATTHEWS & SONS 

Have an Extensive Stock of 

Laurels, from 2 to 6 ft. Anonbas, 11 to 3 ft. 
Rliododencirons, white, scarlet, and pink, full of buda. 
Do. Hybrid Keedlings, l| to 3 fU 

Do. Pontacon. l to 3 feet. 

UoUios. 1 to 9 ft., in ail varieties. 

And an Eztonalve Stock of Thorn, Quick, Privet, and all 
sorts of Trees for oovert and forest plant*' ions. Price List on 
appl icat i on to ibc Nursenes. Milbon. Stoke-on-Trent. 


PERN 
-L 1110. ! 


iS 1 FERNtS ! !—40 rare roots, Is. 4d. 

HJO, 2s. M, fr©<* 11 varieties: Maiden hair, OeUra- h, 

“ " WS, Boamlnster. 


Adiantum, Polyslichum, ftc —S. ANDREWS, 1 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 


ROSES 


PLANT NOW. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

150,000 EXTRA STRONG GRAND PLANTS. 

H P. ROSES —All the choicest varieties, from 

6b. do/ , car. paid. Lists free. 

We have sn immense stock of th se and aU other 
seel ions of K< rcs in t he tinest iKrsHible cu idition. 8u j Oata- 
logiie for names, special Oner priCCS, etc.; alcO advt. 
ot Nov. 4tb io this paper. 

N.B.-Do not court failure by buying Hoses advertised 
at lower prices, which are inrariaoly small foreign stutT and 
(|uite unsuiMd to this climate. We cordinlly luvite inspec¬ 
tion of o.ir stock for con^arison. 

DEPTFORD, Nov. 17, '99.—Roses to hand; am ve-ymuch 
pleased wiln them being large and line bushes. Thanks for 
ihe extra*." 

“OOLLUMFTON, Nov. 15, ’#9.-1 am very pi ased with 
Lb« Koses, and thank you for your liberality." 

•‘SKleTON, Nov. 9, ’99 -F am well pleased with the 
Koses; they are good, strong trees." 

Hundreds of Teslimonlals from all parts. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS) 

HARDY GLIMBERS -j 

See SPECIAL OFFER of Nov. 1th to ‘J3th this paper. 

STRAWBERRY St. Joseph, new, 10,000- 

Grand new ever-bearing variety, fruiting oontinnously from 
June to Nov. Extra strong, prepared, well-rooted plants, 
la. 9J. do/..; iOs- 6<l. per KM; smaller, Is. 6d. doz.; 6s. 6d. 
per lUJ. AU car. paid. 

‘•GRANGEMOUTH, Nov. 7, ‘99.-The Strawberry plants 
are far superior to some for wnich a higher price was paid t J 
another Qrm ” 

"CHELTENHAM.—Very many thanks for baker's dozen 
of St Joeeph Strawberry, and such plants too—the best I 
have ever had." 

AZALEA INDICA —Grand plants, 12 to 16 in. 

across, full of dower-buds, aU the best varieties, Is. 6d. 
ejioh Deuticho Perlo. the finest double white, 2i. each; 
or 1 doz., including 2 D. Perlu, (or 184., packed free. AU 
quite worth 38. to 3s. Gd. each. 

AZALEA MDLLIS —Grand plants for forcing ; 

will oe one moss of bloom; various shades. Special 
price, Its. per doz., packed free. 

GAMELIIAS —Double white and other choicest 

vari^ibicj's &L ea<‘h, packed free. 

Rill RS .^SPECIAL PARCEL TO C C the lol, 
DULDds CLEAR, U; D car. paid 

6 named Hyac , in 6 vara., 50 Tulips, 12 Frenias, 12 Poly- 
anlh. Narctss., h'2 Border Narciss., in 4 vars. Usual value, Ss. 

NOTE.—Do not omit to state nearest railway station, as 
many of our gocdi are too large for Pared Post. 

The horticultural COMPANY 

Wholesale Bulb Importers and Growers, 

Thsnoted Twow. Dahlia, and I CIIPMQIIIII MF 

Hardy Plant Specialists, Ltl tnOIHILIflLi 

nr. MANCHESTER. 

NURSERIES: CHEADLE-HULME, CHESHIRE. 
Bankkks; Lako. and Yorks. Bank, Manchester. 


DWARF ROSES 

VERY FINE, STRONG PLANTS. 


12 Choice named H.P. Rosea 


5/- doz. 
6 /- 


Tea Roses 
H.T. & H.C. Roeea 
Garden Roses 
Climbing Roses ... 

Single I^se 8 
of all sections 
Awarded First Prize for 36 varieties at the 
National Rose Society’s Provincial Show (8 
compelitors). The 36 lEtc-simile varieties, pack¬ 
age and c. paid, for £1. Catalogue free. 

A. A. WALTERS, BATH. 


6 /- 

6 /- 

6 /- 

6 /- 

6 /- 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

HIGHEST QUALITY. LOWEST PRICES. 

Strong Cuttings, from 6d. per doz.; 2/6 per 100. 

Dotcriptive Price Liat of Plants and Cuttingw, alto of Kobcb, 
Camttioni, Ac , Ac., free on application. 

C. E. & F. W. LILLEY, Ltd, 

St. Peter’s, GUERNSEY. 


ROSES. ROSES. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 

12 acres of Rosea. lOJ.OOO grand plant* to select from. 40 
choice Dwarf Peri»otua!s for 21*. 20 choice Standard* and 
Half-.Standards for 23*. Puredaaer a Belectlon, 50 Dwarf, un¬ 
named, 15*. 6d. The following are my selection: 12 choioe 
Trtj** and Noisette*. 9*.: 12 choice Climbing, 7*.; 12 best 
Hybrid Perpetual*, dwarf*, 6* 6d.: 6 Gloire de Dijon*. 4a, 6d.; 
6 oeautilul Fa»ry Rose*. 4*. 6d.; 6 choioe Mo** Boaea, 3*. 6d.; 
6 old-fashioned Rose*, 3*. 6d.; 6 crimson Monthly Bo*c«, 
3*. r»d,; 6 pink Monthly Boses, 2*. 6d.; 6 quick-growing 
Climbing Rosea, 2a 6d.; 12 Sweet Briers, 3h All for cash 
with order. Tbousand* of TeeUmoniaU. O^alogue* free. 

JAMES WALTERS, Ro,. Grower, EXETER. 


P A R R’S %■ 

vnAFroDiis^ 

, Sf The Most |oyely i 
of all Sprintf piouleps.i 


SPECIAL MIXTURES 

OF 

DAFFODILS 

Fop natupalisingr la Woodland?, Shrub¬ 
beries, Orchards, on Grassy Slopes, in 
large Flower Borders, or for cutting. 

BARR'S CHOICE MIXTURE of many ao-ie ir ■ 
iuaiiig Urge and suiail Truiiipca. Pt*crles« or C'h.licc- 
■upped, an l Poet'* Naroisai. 

BARRS FINE MIXTURE, a good mixture of large 
and sraatl IVumpetr, Peerleea, and Poet'* Nan;iML 
Per 1,000, 25*.; per 100. 

BARRS CATALOGUE OF DAFFODILS iaiUu*- 

trated wi'h original photo^ra|iba lakan at the liong Ditton 
Nurberies, and contain* a Desirriptive Liat of all the fine*! 
Dxffodil* in cultivation, including the latest novelties fur 
1899. Free on application. 

BARRS CATALOGUE OF THE BEST HYA¬ 
CINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES. SNOW¬ 
DROPS, and other Spriag-Uowering Bulb* for in or cut- 
door a. Free on appUcation. 

Bulbs sdU Carriage Free on receipt of remittance. 


BARR & SONS, 

12&13, KIM STREET, COVEHT MRDEH 

x« o ST x> o zir. 

Norsorics-DITTON HILL, SURBITON, SURREY. 

“iX F^NCE” VIOLET.- The 

largest dowered, sweetest scented, and b-et coloured in (nilli- 
vauon, lR.6d. eaoh, per post.—GABAWAY A CO., Dunlbaui 
Down, OUfton, BristoL 

PALMS. —* Small plants in single pots, 

Kenci* Belmoreana and Fosteriana, the 2 best Palms for 
house decoration or comorvatory, 06. per dozen. 

CARNATIONS & PjNKS in great 

variety, well rooted and beat named kinds, 6s. per dozen. 

DWARF ROSES from the open ground, 

all Ijeat named kinds, our eelectioo, 6 b. per dozen; 40a. per 
100; 1 dozen, free by post, 6*. 6<L 

TEA ROSES in pots, 158. per dozer ; 

extra strong plants, in 7 and 8-iacb pots, 36s and 42 b. per 

APPLE . TREES, — Standards for 

orchard, best d*WBert, and kilchsn varieties. £1 10s. per IOC. 
Bush and Pyramid tieer, 9* to 30*. ptr dozen. 

DWARF AND ESPALIER-TRAINEO Apple., 

Cherry, Pear, and Plum-tiees, Ss. 6d. each. Apricot, Necla- 
rine, and Peach-trees, 5s. each. 

CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY TREES.-BMt 

named sorts and beet plants, 4s. per dozen: 25s. per 100. 

LILAC MARIE LE GRAY, the finest white, 23. ea. 

LILAC DOUBLE “LEMOINE” and other varie¬ 

ties in Dud, 3s. each. 

AZALEA MOLLIS —the easiest and best forcing 

plant for early UowoiiLg, Is. 6d oa.'h. 

THE BEST HEDGE for town or seaside—Ligus- 

trum ovaiifoUuu, 88. to 208. per 100. 

15 per cent, discount for cash with order off all ordtr 
over 20s. in value. 

CARAWAY & CO., 

DURDHAM DOWN^ CLIFTON, BB ISTOl. 

ROSES-ROSES 

|JOW IS THE 1IME TO PLANT. Acres of 

■I* rtrong, well-rooted plants to diaiKMe of. Cavr. and 
pacK free; money returned if not satisfactory; Catalogue 
free. Thousands of testimonials. 12 choioe li.P.’s, named, 
5 b. ; 50 lor ISs. : 100, 30«. 12 H P.'s, purchaser's selvcuon. 
68 ; 50, 2ls.; UO, £1 12 beautiful Tt^a-Scented Boees, 9s. 

6 Gloire de Dijon, 4s 6 extra strong Climbing Ro^es (G. de 
Dijon, C. Rambler, Mrs. Psul, Mme. 1. Perriere, eta) fur 5*. 
4 New Rambler Polyantha BcMfs (White Rambler, Yellow 
Rambler, Pink Rambler, and Crimson Rambler), the 4 for 
4s. 12 mued Garden Koses, 3e. 6d. 12 choice Olimbinz 

Roses, 78. 50 Dwarf H.P. s, unnamod, 14s. 6 beautilul 

Moss Roses, Ss. 3d. 6 Hybrid Teas, the new raoe of Ror'-s, 
Se. 9d. 6 strong Yellow Austrian Rosee, 4a. 

ARTHUR H. MAY, 

Tbo Faxhi* 

BURNESTON, BEDALE, YORKS. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

STRIKING CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CUTTINfJS. 

Rooting oattiags for another year will soon bo in 
fall awing, and the object of this note is to ques¬ 
tion the mode of procedure pretty generally 
adopted. 1 mean patting the cuttings singly into 
small pots, and afterwards placing them in frames 
within the greenhouse. This plan has been the 
cause of a number of failures, especially among 
amateurs, inasmuch as the little attentions, such 
as removing damp from the glass regularly, have 
been neglected and decay of the cuttings has re¬ 
sulted. At the best it is a coddling practice, and 
often the little plants receive a check when taken 
from a closed Imx to innre them to air. It is also 
a tedions plan, many sorts being about six weeks 
in rooting. The soil by that time is sour, which 
causes still farther delay in the yonng plant 
growing away freely. A first-rate way is to 
prepare a shallow b^ of light sandy earth in a 
frame, or, better still, a heated pit where warmth 
may be obtained if possible, and dibble the out- 
tings in about 8 inches apart. Failures are rare 
with this treatment, and air may be given to pro¬ 
duce short, sturdy growth. The trade growers’ 
system of striking the cuttings in shallow boxes 
has, to roy mind, the most to recommend it. 
]> >xee about IS inches lon^L 12 inches wide, and 
.8 inches deep are used. These are filled with 
suitable soil, the cuttings put in, and a good 
watering given to settle the earth. They are 
t hen placed in any glass structure, and frost kept 
away, the houses in favourable weather being 
only partially closed. No shading is employed, 
the leaves therefore flag slightly, but a sprink¬ 
ling with water prevents nneme evaporation, and 
after callusing, the cuttings begin to pick up, 
and finally emit roots without having made any 
apparent top - growth. The boxes, being so 
convenient in siz% are then stood on shelves 
near the glass, where air and light assist stocky 
development. After all, the quickest mode 
appears to me the best, and one by this plan 
may root most kinds under the month during 
winter. Sorts late in giving cuttings or ilow- 
rooting ones may be placed iu a warm tempera¬ 
ture, and if removed before the leaves become 
drawn make satisfactory progress afterwards. 

H. 


Ohrysanthemimia—inoorved sorts 
easily grown for decorations (if/ire).— 

You mention that you already grow Mrs. (Jeorge 
Randle, white ; Cnas. H. Curtis, yellow ; and 
Baron Hirsch, cinnamon-buff; and as they repre¬ 
sent three distinct colours, we can easily add 
eight or nine others of equal merit for the pur¬ 
pose of home use and decoration. You should 
have no difficnlty whatever in developing at 
leMt a dozen good flowers on each plant. If 
this is a lesser number than you thought possible, 
you may take encouragement from the fiuit that 
even more good flowers may be grown on each 
plant if you are willing and ready to grow them 
Bturongly. To supplement those already grown 
by you, take the following; Gemge Gmilnyv 
pals, soft yellow, rand Qo ^ePi ge 


golden-yellow, both sports from Mrs. George 
Randle, or at least members of the same family, 
and having the same characteristics ; Chrysan- 
theme llruant, a lovely rosy-buff, new; 1). B. 
Crane, a pretty golden-buff, dwarf; Ma Perfec¬ 
tion, pure white, dwarf ; Mr. Bunn, golden-yel¬ 
low ; Mrs. James Eadie, a lovely bright silvery- 
rose ; Mme. Harrier, nankeen-yellow, shaded 
crimson ; and Mons. R. Bahuant, rose-purple, 
inside of petals dull crimson. The above 
should give you a pleasing variety of colour and 
form. Duke of ^'o^k, which you refer to, is a 
Japanese-incurved, quite a distinct type of 
flower to those already described. Mrs. Mease 
is a handsome primrose Japanese flower, and 
another excellent plant giving flowers of the 
same colour is Pride of Ryecroft, a lovely sport 
from the well-known white Nivenm. Either of 
the latter will suit you. 

OliryBanthemam flowers drooping 
(Alice ).—It is the character of the flowers of Col. 
\V. B Smith to droop as you describe, and 
although the drooping character of William 
Seward is not so noticeable, there are other 
peculiarities which render the blossoms some¬ 
what objectionable under certain conditions. 
The former is more snitable for exhibition 
culture than decorations, and this may 
aooount for its undesirable drooping tendency. 
From your letter we rather you would prefer to 
grow plants giving blooms with stiffer and more 
erect petals, and those we have selected. We 
hope you will find these meet your needs. Try 
Mons. Chas. Molin, orange shaded red, a veiv 
fine sort of easy culture ; or Charles Davie, red¬ 
dish-bronze, a sort very easy to grow. Other 
crimsons we would suggest are John Shriropton, 
a medium-sized flower of rich crimson colour, 
an excellent plant for growing in bush form, or 
Milano, a lovely cherry-carmine, and wonder¬ 
fully easy to grow. The latter should be grown 
to produce a dozen blooms. 

ChrysanthemimiBlacklagBnbstaiice 

(Alice,) —As we have replied to another corre- 
sTOudent in this issue, the reason why the 
blooms of your bush-plants are thin in sub¬ 
stance and inclined to show green eyes is 
probably due to a late selection. This being 
followed by the artificial existence under glass, 
and very likely long before the buds have had 
time to fill up sufficiently to make large, full 
flowers they have been housed, it is easy to 
determine the cause of failure in this particular. 
You must try to retain the buds earlier if you 
wish to have blooms of good substance. 

OhryBanthemom flowers showing 

an eye (O. P .).—in reply to your question 
what is the cause of the Chrysanthemums having 
an eye in the middle of the flowers, and 
how can you prevent it, we cannot very well 
attribute this to the buds being retain^ too 
late, and also to poor culture. To get large, 
full flowers without the objectionable **eye,” 
the plants must have good culture all through 
the growing season, and the buds retained at 
the latest by the early days of September. 
When the buds are retained and sive evidence 
of swelling, support the plants fiberally with 
liijuid-manure. When placed under glass the 
plants ^ould be kept fairly oool, and not 
excited into rapid development^ suoh as a very 


warm temperature would produce. The tem¬ 
perature should be maintained at from 45 dogs, 
to JO degs., and the glass structure freely 
ventilated. 

OhryBanthemnms — should Pom¬ 
pons he dlBhudded for outdoor cul¬ 
ture ? (E. A. 77.)—As a general rule, it is not 
wise to disbud Pompons when grown ont-of- 
doors. With few exceptions these miniatnre 
flowers seem to be absent when the plants are 
disbudded. When grown in a natural manner 
—i e. , when the plant is allowed to develop every 
bud that is formed—a mass of blossoms is the 
result, and for garden effect, or for use as cut 
flowers for decorations, this kind of blossom is 
to be prfferred. The exceptions to this rule 
are those plants which have very short foot¬ 
stalks. each as that seen in the Anemone-Pom¬ 
pon Marie Stuart. The footstalk of each bios* 
Bom is so short that there is not sufficient space 
between the clusters for each bloom to develop, 
and in consequence the effect is not so pretty 
as it might be if they were slightly disbudded. 

OhryflanthemumB—slugle sorts for 
outdoor culture (E. A. 77.). —Single- 
flowered Chrysanthemums can be grown out¬ 
doors, providing the weather remains open far 
enough into the winter season. During the 
past two or three years these plants have 
flowered satisfactorily throughout November, 
and even later when the weather has been 
favourable. You will, therefore, see that much 
depends upon the season. If your garden is pro¬ 
tected from the north and east, thus giving 
yonasrarm, or, at least, a genial aspect, you may 
fairly expect to succeed with the sorts we recom¬ 
mend. The plants should be grown on steadily 
in the spring, and put out in their flowering 
quartersdurinstbe earlier half of May, and even 
earlier when the weather is promising. Allow 
each plant 8 feet of space, and if this be done 
the intervening spaces should be well filled with 
growths before the growing season is over. 
These will ultimately make a grand display 
with their blossoms. Keep the hoe busy between 
the plants, especially early in the season, and 
during periods of drought an occasional water¬ 
ing, ana a thorough one, too, rhonld be given 
them. Stake each plant with a stout support 
and lightly loop the growths to this as needed. 
Ho not make the ties too tight. The kinds you 
are more likely to succeed with are ; Miss Mary 
Anderson, blush-white, turning to pure white, . 
height 8 feet; Miss Annie Holden, soft chrome- 
yellow, height .8 feet, sport from the hut- 
named ; Mizpah, lovely rosy-carmine, IS inches, 
very free and pretty ; Rose Perfection, a charm¬ 
ing flower of a bright rose colour ; Miss Rose, 
white, brightly suffused rosy-pink, medium 
height; Mrs. D. B. Crane, lovely ceTiee-pinlr, 
height about .8.^ feet; Kachans, chaste flowers 
of the purest white, height 4.^ feet; Scarlet 
Gem, bright red-orimson, free, height 8 feet; 
Earlswocm Glory, large, white with green centre, 
good habit; Golden Star, lovely clear yellow, 
height 4 feet; Earlswood Beauty, a beautiful 
large primrose flower with green eye; and Mr. 
Alfred Double, bright terra-cotta, developing 
pretty flowering sprays, useful lor decorations. 

FnriKer noUe v^h ifl/wurf on-y. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


OoxiBervatory.—There is not likely to be 
any soaroity of flowers here, so long as the 
Ohrysanthemams remain, and there will be 
plenty of blossoms till long after Christmas 
where late kinds are grown- VVe have a lot of 
Linoolna still outside, simply because we could 
not find room for them when the others were 
housed. The weather has been so mild that the 
Chrysanthemums outside are quite fresh and 
without stain. There is a good deal of rust in 
some plaoes on foliage, and an effort should be 
made to stamp it out by burning the affected 
plants. I have heard of cases where the 
whole of the plants have been destroyed, and 
the intention is to buy a clean stock, if possible. 
This rust is, in some respects, due to errors of 
cultivation. When plants are checked in their 
growth during summer, and crowded up in a 
mass when plaoed indoors, something unplea¬ 
sant must happen. The fact is, more Chrysan¬ 
themums are srown in nearly every garden 
than there is either time or room to do well. 
The consequence is many are left starving too 
long in small pots and are afterwards crowded 
together in such a manner as to induce disease 
Fragrance ought to be as much in evidence in 
the conservatory as colour, and, as a rule, in 
well-managed g6urden8 it is. How charming it 
is to get a whiff of Daphne indioa, or the 
scented - leaved Geraniums ” Pittosporum 
Tobira, ('hoisya temata (Mexican Orange- 
flower), Jasmines, Heliotropes, Roman Hya¬ 
cinths, Freesias, Lily of the Valley, etc., all 
combine to fill the house with delicate fragrance. 
The large-flowered Hyacinths it present in large 
numbers are too powerful for some prople. 
Violets in pots, lifted up so as to form a kind of 
bank, mixed with a few pots of Lily of the 
Valley, are very beautiful. I think something 
more might be done with Violets in 0 inch pots. 
The long-stalked kinds, such as Princessof Wales, 
when well done are lovely. Sse that plants 
such as Oranges, Camellias, and other things 
planted in the border are sufficiently moist at 
the root. If allowed to get too dry it is very 
difficult to moisten all the soil again, as the 
water often runs down by the side of the dry 
spots. In turning out any plant from a pot 
into a border see that the ball of soil is moist 
before turning it out. 

Stove.—How charming a few Orchids are 
just opening their blooms. Even the common, 
cheap, easily-managed kinds are thought much 
of at this season. tJypripedium insigne, Cado- 
gyne cristata, Calantho Veitchi, Phaius grandi 
flora, Dendrobium nobile, and some of the cheap 
OdontogloBSums, come within the means of all 
who have a warm greenhouse or cool greenhouse 
with a night temperature of r>5 degs. to OO degs. 
The reason why some growers fail is they do 
not take sufficient pains in selecting the right 
material for potting. The material must be of 
a porous and open character, and yet be pressed 
firmly together, and, ol course, the drainage must 
be absolutely perfect, and to this end the pots, 
where pots are used, are filled half full or more 
with porous materials, such as broken pots, char- 
coal, etc. The peat must be specially selected, 
and the Sphagnum fresh and be chopped finer. 

Winter Oacumbera.— This is a 
time to sow seeds for planting a house early in 
January or when the plants are ready. Start 
the seeds singly in small pots plunged in Cocoa 
nut-fibre in a brisk temperature, not far from 
the glass. To grow winter Cucumbers well there 
shoiud be no check to the growth at any time 
throughout their career. When strong enough 
plant out in a thoroughly clean, sweet, warm- 
house where the night temperature is never 
below 65 degs. Very little ventilation will be 
required ; unless the house is very small and 
likely to become stuffy no ventilation will be 
required beyond what comes. in between the 
laps in the glass. A moist, genial atmosphere 
and frequent top-dressings of sweet, warm com¬ 
post will induce the plants to make rapid pro¬ 
gress. Do not pinch the leaders till nearing the 
top of the house. This adds immensely to the 
strength of the plants. Half-a-bushel of soil 
will be enough to plant in, but as soon as the 
roots get fairly into work top-dressing must 


* In cotd or noTt^jn di»triet» the operatione r^erred 


* in cold or noTtMjn amrxete tM - , 

to tender OardenMork ".may he dpm frcm ten dayt to a 
fortnight Ihter h ^^ eqnaUy good 
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begin, and should be carried on at suitable in¬ 
tervals until the plants have spent themselves. 

Tomatoes under glass In winter.— 

Things move slowly now, but healthy plants 
should continue to swell and ripen fruit. I have 
said more than once in these columns that I 
should prefer to carry on plants set out early 
last summer, and which after having produced 
and ripened a first crop had throughout a lot 
of young shoots, which had been thinned and 
tied in, and had set a second crop of fruit that 
would continue to ripen in succession till Christ¬ 
mas or later, when they might be succeeded by 
young plants raised now. 

Window gardening.— Sponge the leaves 
frequently—water carefully when dry only. 
Some plants, such as Cactuses, Aloes, and 
Pelargoniums, will go a long time without 
water, and be all the better for it. Frost has 
less effect upon plants when they have been 
under dry treatment at the roots. ^ Of course, 
plants in flower, or with green foliage which 
may be injured ty drought, must have water. 
Palms and Ferns must have moisture. 

Oatdoor garden. -There appears to be a 
greater demand for the old-fashioned Monthly 
or China Roses, which is not surprising, con¬ 
sidering how lovely and free-fljwetiog they are. 
They are easily rooted from cuttings, and there 
is no trouble with suckers. They look well 
against a low wall, or to form a low hedge, or 
to fill a bed in some retired ^ot. Rjsides the 
old Manettis, the Crimson China, very free- 
flowering ; Cramoieie SuTOrieur, crimson; 
Lauretta Messimy, rose, with yello w shading; 
and others may be added, for there is consider¬ 
able variety in growth and colour among the 
Chinese or Bengal Roses. In planting Lil^ of 
the Valley and Christmas Roses select a partially 
shaded spot, trench *2 feet deep, and ^ work in a 
heavy dressing of leaf-mould—especially is this 
necessary where the soil is heavy—and some 
sand or wood-ashes or charred refuse may bo 
added. Many persons fail to grow things well 
because they take no pains with the site. The 
Hepaticas are another class of plants which 
often fail to succeed well. A neighbour, who 
formerly lived away in the country, brought a 
lot of fine strong roots with mm when he 
moved, and now finds they will not thrive. 
There is too much lime and not enough vege¬ 
table matter in the soil. This can only be made 
right by making a special site for them. This is 
the time to lay turf and plant trees, shrubs, 
Roses, and hardy herbaceous of nearly all kinds, 
except Hollyhocks, which should be left till 
spring. 

Fruit garden*— The pruning and planting 
form the chief work now, and the weather is 
very suitable for the work. Sounder views of 
pruning are making their way now, though 
there are still plenty of instances of overpruning, 
and not a few of total neglect, and the number 
of absolutely worthless old trees, especially 
Apples, is still very great. I suppose the 
owners of such trees think it is better to have 
small Apples than none. But if we plant free- 
bearing sorts on the Paradise-stock there will 
not be long to wait for a crop of really fine fruit. 

I have had as many as a dozen fi le Apples on 
maiden trees of Bismarck, Stirling Castle, and 
other free-bearing kinds, and good trees are 
cheap enough now for everyone with suitable 
land, either in small or large parcels, to plant. 
Anyone with a wall to plant with Pears may do 
worse than plant double branched cordons, 
trained obliquely, 2 feet apart. There wiU then 
not be long to wait, and speedy results are valu¬ 
able. Have them on the Quince if the soil is 
suitable for that stock. But light, dry, trashv 
soils are not suitable for the Quince.. The stock 
wants moisture, and unless it gets it, though 
the trees blossom freely, they fail to set, or if 
thev do the fruits are small and gritty. MM 
surface-rooting stocks must have suxtaoe mulch¬ 
ing. 

Vegetable garaen.— Trenching and 
manuring are important matters, and should 
never be lost sight of. Every spare moment can 
be profitably employed at this season in improv¬ 
ing the land. WWe the subsoil is inferior keep 
it Mow till it has been improved by manuring 
and ventilation. Heavy land will, if rightly 
managed, bear good crops. But time is requirw 
to bring heavy land into a really good workable 
condition, and one of the best means of doing 


this is to bum some of the clay and it 

into the land. This will open up the ground and 
raise its temperature. Drains should be seen 
to now, and the outfall cleared if necessary. 
Drains are sometimes choked by the roots of 
trees working into them. Shallow drains near 
trees often get blocked with the roots wi^out 
the matter being discovered. Senkale, Rhubarb, 
and Asparagus will force well in a brisk tem • 
perature. Those who only want small quanti¬ 
ties may force Seakale in lO-inch pots under the 
stage in th^ greenhouse or in any warm pljc®- 
The pots containing the Seakale roots should be 
covered with other pots of similar size invw^ 
over them. Also, to still further exclude light, 
a mat can be spr^d over them, or Seakale 
be forced in a deep box fitted with a close lid in 
a warm house. This is only to meet a email 
demand. When wanted in quantity other 
arrangements must be made. Continue to make 
up Mushroom-beds as vacancies in the house 
occur, and see that beds in bearing are imlha- 
ently moist. To do any good with French Beauf 
now, they must be near the glass in a warm- 
house. Pots 6 inches in diameter will be large 
enough. E. Hobdav. 


THB oonmo waaK’fl work. 


metraeU from a Qmrdtn Diary, 

December Looked over trees in orchard 

to do what little pruning was required. As 
this look round is given annually there is not 
very much to do. Cat down a collection of 
Zmal “Geraniums,” and put in the cuttings. 
Opened out show Pelargoniums. The pliuta 
require more room. Planted more hreuQ.k 
Baans in 6-inch pots. Moved some Azaleas and 
other flowering plants to forcing-house tU P® 
pushed into bloom. Shifted on late Priu^las- 
Put in some Chrysanthemum cuttings. They 
will strike in a frame in cool-house. 

December Dressed Gooseberry and Cur¬ 

rant-bushes with a mixture of lime and soot to 
keep the birds from buds. Started to smothur- 
bum a lot of cuttings and garden rubbish. Thu 
product of this makes excellent compost. Gave 
a part of lawn a dressing of basic slag, abput 
Gib. per rod. It acts slowly but is beneficial. 
Planted a Rose-hedge—a mixture of DijoA^ 
Tmu, various kinds of Ramblers, Hybrid Swwt 
Briers, and China or Bengal Roses. The eil* 
has been well prepared. 

December Pruned and trained Plem- 

trees on east wall. Shall dress the trees with 
an insecticide when finished. Forked over 
ground ariiong bush-fruits and Raspberries* 
Trenched a piece of vacant ground 3 spits deep, 
leaving the subsoil in bottom. Cut and bottled 
the last of early Grapes and pruned the W inoi. 
Finish^ unnailing trees on Peach-wall. 
Planted more Seakale in Mushroom-house. 

D cember Pruned Morello Chertie* on 

north wall. Made up a Mushroom-bed in hmiih. 
One-fourth of loam is used with the stable 
manure, which is fresh from the stable. Started 
another batch of crowns of Lily of the Valley. 
Mulched a lot of newly-planted Roses and otkes 
things with stable manure. Cleared away au 
old Privet hedge. Trenched and improved the 
ground, smd pumted Hollies about 3 feet high . 
We may have to wait, but there will be a good 
fence. 

December 14 th,—Voitod a number of Cardmal 
and Early Rivers* Nectarines. We intend to 
give up a small house to thwe two kinds, 
because they are eaily and good. The fruit 
will be gathered in time for a crop of Tomatoes 
or something else. Started a pit full of Royal 
Sovereign Strawberries in pots. The pit is filled 
with Ojik leaves, which are fermenting a little, 
but are not very hot. Pruned Apples on espahera. 
Sowed CucumTOr seed in heat. 

December /JiA.—Rearranged conservator}:. 
Chrysanthemums getting shj^by removed, and 
the space filled with later kinds. Lincolns and 
Victorias are coming in now, and theia at® 
plenty of Roman Hyacinths, Cyclamenik 
Begonias, especially Gloire de Lorraine, and 
other things, including a larw group of Poin- 
settias. Liquid- manure is used where necessary. 
Early Camellias are opening buds. Lawqs and 
walks are rolled frequently to keep them in 
order. ^ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

GROUPING DRAC.ENAS AND YUCCAS. 
In a beautiful Cornish garden last summer we 
saw groups of Vuooaa and Draoesnas, which in 
that favoured climate grow faster and more vig- 


broken brick in equal portions. Once in two | differ in shape. It has short, creeping 
years they get a top-dressing with similar mate- rhizomes, and seems at home almost anywhere, 
rial. A mistake made more often than it should I for it will exist in an absolutely unheated 
be is the cutting off of the old flower-stalksafber ' house. It grows luxuriantly in the inter- 
the annual flowering, thus destroying the chance ' mediate-fernery, where nearly all the other 
of brining the plants into a free-flowering Adiantums and Gymuogrammas thrive, but 
state. Where this is done they are practically probably a shady greenhouse temperature is as 

good as any. The illustration 
shows a specimen covering the 
entire exterior of a porous earthen¬ 
ware pitcher, which is kept filled 
with water, the Fern being simply 
tied on with wire, with a very little 
soil. It envelops the pitcher so 
completely as to render it quite 
invisible. The whole is suspended 
from the roof, the vessel being 
pointed at the bottom. It can be 
grown into very pretty little 
specimens for table decorations in 
3 inch pots, and will stand being 
pot-bound well. A. glaucophyllum 
18 a native of Mexico and (ruate- 
mala, and probably represents in 
N. America A. cuneatum, which 
belongs to Brazil, Ac. (•. P. 


CJroiiv> of Yuccas am! Draennas in a Cornish ffsnlen. From a photoffrai’h by Oco. Champion. 

orously than elsewhere, the Dracasna indivisa in flowerless, as it is the old stalks which produce 
particular. This, of course, is only happy in a most of the blooms. During summer and while 
warm, sheltered garden in the southern counties growth is being made water may be given with 
We admire these for their fine foliage, handsome ' tolerable frtedom.—J. 
at all times, and grouping is the way to get their ' — 

true beauty._ FERNS. 


MAIDKN-HAIR FKRNS IN POROUS POTS. 
Thbrk are few prettier members of the great 
genus Adiantnm and probably none more easily 


Repotting India - rubber- 
plant {Sapoo ).—Early autumn or 
spring is the best time to repot 
these plants. They do not require 
too much root room. Better to 
have pot too small than too large. 
When repotting use a compost of 
good turfy loam, with a sixth part 
decayed manure, and one quart of 
bone-meal to each bmhel of soil. 
To obtain bushy plants it is best to 
pinch out their points when about 
1.*) inches high. You can cut the 
plant back to within 2 feet of the 
pot, but you roust previously with¬ 
hold water for some little time or 
the plant will bleed considerably. 
You could obtain a nice dwarf plant 
by what is termed “ mossing ” the 
one you already possess. August and September 
are the best months to carry out the work, but 
it can be done at any time. The operation con¬ 
sists in cutting into the bark at a point about 
1.1 inches from the tip. Make the out in an up¬ 
ward direction and about half-way through the 
stem. Place a little piece of wood in the cut to 
keep it open, then bind some Sphagnum Moss 
around the cut until you have a lump as large as 
a duck’s egg. Keep the Moss syringed daily. 
In five or six weeks you will see roots (merging 


Transplanting Esoallonla macran- 

tha ( IEm/ Point ).—As your plant is compara¬ 
tively a small one, being only 2 feet high, you 
might transplant it at once, although early 
autumn would have been the best time. If you 
dig carefully round this bush you should be able 
to move It with a large ball of soil. Do not do 
this until you have the new place prepared for i 
the reception of the plant. Should ground be 
at all dry give a good watering two days before 
digging round it. If you are very careful not a 
root need be disturbed ; oopsequently the shrub 
will continue flowering until stopped by frost. 

—E. _ 

Hoya carnosa.— Probably no plant in 
cultivation gives less trouble to grow well than 
this, though it is often seen in a flowerless and 
unsatisfactory condition through being grown 
in too much heat and moisture. As an ordi¬ 
nary greenhouse plant it is very satisfactory, 
and under these conditions I have it, growing 
pillar fashiofl, 10 feet or so up the front of a tall 
conservatory, the house being kept so cool 
during winter that it is no uncommon thing to 
have the soil frozen quite hard in the pots 
during severe frosts. This appears to have no 
ill eflects, as I never saw plants flower 
more freely or have finer trusses than these 
do during the greater part of the year. 

Some of the old flower-stalks have been on 
the plants for at least fifteen years, and one 
can hardly say with certainty how long they will 
last, 08 it is only on ve^ rare occasions that one 
finds a dead stalk. Daring the period men¬ 
tioned these plants have only been potted once, 
and this seems quite immaterial to their health 
provided the drainage is all right. Their roots 
are confined to 9 inch pots, which are stood on 
the ordinary wooden stages, so that they have 
no chance of escaping into any soil but that 

contained in the {loUir^Vhen tli^lre potted grown than the subject of the annexed out. It I from the Moss. Allow the roots to become 
the |K>iliiqh(^q- is nna ifit|ii^w one resembles a good deal A. cuneatum, but is of a I numerous, then sever from the plant and pot 

quarter pMt, ahdNWTwff^ spfcr^d and lighter and brighter green, and the pinnules up, tsking^i^^to keep |he cuttings away from 


Adiaiituin tfiaiK'opiulluin in a poroun Jar. 
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strong sunlight, and also from draught for two or 
three weeks.—E. 


the Canterbury Bell, so well known to every¬ 
one as to need no farther description. There 
are several doable and semi-double forms, but as 
the plant is only biennial it is necessary to keep 
up a fresh supply of young plants, which is 
easily managed by sowing in pots or pans in 
early spring and planting out when strong 
enough. Tne plants will then flower the follow¬ 
ing season, and must be reckoned among our 
showiest border subjects. 

C. PitR.siPiFOLiA.— This handsome Bellflower 
is rometiines found naturalised in woods in 
various parts of Great Britain, but the culti¬ 
vated form is very much finer in all its parts. 
The large blue flowers are borne in a loose 
raceme 2 feet to *1 feet high, and are blue and 
white, excellent for cutting. The leaves are 
3 inches to 4 inches in length, and leathery. 
Of this Campanula we have a great many 
varieties, as C. p. flore-pleno with double 
flowers, C. p. alba (see illustration), C. p. alba 
coronat^ with semi-double flowers, C. p. alba 
fl -pi., with magnificent doable flowers excellent 
Tor cutting. Of all the Campanulas none can 
surpass the following :— 

C. J’ERSICIFOUA ALBA ORANDlFI/)RA.— This is 
the queen of If irebells, a truly noble plant fit 
for growing as an isolited specimen in the rock 
garden or in groups in the border. The pure 
white flowers are lar^e, and often measure 
2 ]^ inches across. It is excellent for cutting, 
too, and second to no other hardy perennial. 

C. PVRAMiDALLS is the OTSut among Cam- 
nanulas, often attaining a height of 5 feet to 
7 feet. Young plants give the finest flowers, 
and it is therefore best treated as a biennial. 
Tliough somewhat stifl' in appearance it is an 
excellent border plant, and also well suited for 
being grown in pots to decorate verandahs, 
conservatories, etc. It is one of our oldest 
hardy flowers and most eflective. There are 
several shades of colour, from pure white to 
blue. The flowers are densely crowded in long 
pyramidal spikes, and the leaves are large and 
ovate. The plant prefers a slightly shaded 
position to one fully exposed. 


A flower said to be too much like the last-named 
is Mr. T. Carrington ; as a matter of fact, its 
flowers are not quite so large, and the colour is 
distinctly more pleasing. To these advantages 
there may be added that of a good medium height 
and strong constitution. Oceana has evidently 
relished the hot weather of the past summer. The 
flowers are large and very telling for exhibition, 
the colour a rich shade of yellow. This variety 
also belongs to the incurved-.lapanese type of 
flower. Mrs. H. Weeks, when in true form, is 
undoubtsdly one of the largest and delicate- 
looking blossoms to be seen. First “ crown 
buds of this sort must be retained, or the result 
will bo most unsatisfactory. This is an incurved- 
Japanese, with broad petals falling down from the 
centre as the bloom ages, until in the end a 
graceful flower is perfected. The colour may be 
described as pearly-white, delicately tinted 
pink. A good way to ensure getting buds in 
time is to insert cuttings in February, and the 
first buds afterwards should be retained. Three 
cuttings in each pot should be grown in this 
way, securing three blooms during the exhibi¬ 
tion period. A natural first “ crown”-bud of 
Western King, the lovely and chaste pure 
white incurved-Japmese, also promises well, 
but, like many other varieties, this sort 
does not succeed very well when the plant 
is stopped in the early summer. Dorothy 
Seward has bright terra-cotta-red blossoms, 
although not over large. The popular Mrs. 
W. H. Lees, white, tinted rose, and its 
charming pale yellow sport, Kivers H. Langton, 
have developed blooms of large size, combining 
grace and beauty as they finish. This is a type 
of the Japanese Chrysanthemum which might 
be encoarage<l with advantage, as the flowers 
are quite devoid of coarseness, although they are 
very large. First “ crown ’’-buds of these sorts 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE TALLER BELLFLOWERS. 

The Bellflowers differ widely in character, some 
dwarf, others of medium growth, and a few 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Cainpanula ^^randis allia. 


SELECT EXHIBITION CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. 

The present season may be regarded as dis¬ 
tinctly late, and on this account it is possible 
that many of the recognised leading exhibition 
varieties may not score as freely as usual. There 
are numerous collections, however, in difftrent 
parts of the country, in which standard sorts are 
wonderfully fine, as the growers have succeeded 
in well timing their flowers. It is the aim of 
leading growers to represent the different varie¬ 
ties in their finest character, and to achieve this 
result it has become necessary to know whether 
the respective sorts are seen m better condition 
when flowered on first “crown” or second 
“ crown’’-buds. Many varieties are seen in 
typical form when flowered on first “ crown ”- 
buds, and at the present time these are repre¬ 
sented by R. Hooper Pearson, which is probably 
one of the best of recent introductions, and is 
the richest yellow in cultivation. The plant is 
fairly dwarf and sturdy, and needs to be strongly 
crown to get large, full flowers. Mrs. White 
Popham is another excellent flower, evidently at 
its best this season. It is white, freely suffused 
with rosy-carmine. The blooms are of immena<^ 
size and splendid substance, while the habit is 
dwarf and the constitution robust. Piide of 
Madford is exceptionally fine this season, its 
purple-anmranth colour making a fine contrast 
to some of the lighter shades of colour seen in 
other varieties. The petals are long and broad, 
and as the flower expands these fall down 
revealing the richer (‘olour inside the petals. 
Pride of Stokell, the deep bronzy-crimson sport 
from the last-named, promises to serve a useful 
purpose on the exhibition board. The habit 
and constitution of both these sorts is all that 
could be desired. Australie, even on a first 
“ crown ”-bud selection, is very tall, but flowers 
of extraordinary dimeusions have developed 
within the lost few weeks. It is quite distinct 
from other sorts, being a flower of incurved- 
Japanese form, with long, broad, loosely in¬ 
curving and slightly curled florets. I doubt 
whether there are larger flowers of the “Autumn 
I Queen” among the other numerous sorts. 


quite tall. The Bellflowers of taller growth are 
t he giants of the family, varying in height from 
2 feet to J feet, or even more. In planting they 
are best arranged in groups in the back part of 
the herbaceous border, but some of the rarest 
and handsomest kinds might with advantage be 
introduced as isolated specimens, either into a 
border carpeted with smaller flowers or by 
themselves on the lawn, or into places in the 
rock-garden where it is desirable to emphasise 
a ^Id effect. 

Campanula p.ononiensis —Of this fine border 
plant there are two varieties, one with bluish- 
violet flowers. The plant is widely distributed 
in Europe, and grows about 2.^ feet in height. 
The flowers are arranged on a long, narrow, 
pyramidal spike, about 2 feet in length, and 
bear from sixty to a hundred small flowers. 

C. oRANDis (C. latiloba) —This is a distinct 
perennial, with masses of barren shoots so 
rapidly extending that by the third year a small 
plant will cover a circle .3 feet in diameter with 
a dense leafy carpet, from which a dozan or 
more flower-stems have developed to a height of 
2 feet, or even more, the flowers densely 
arranged along the flowering branch, in .Tune 
and July fully 2 inches in diameter. It is a 
iKjrder plant of somewhat short duration in 
flower. I 

C. LA(TiFi.oRA, also knowii as G. celtidifolia, 
is a native of the (’auoasus and Siberia, and 
attains in our gardens a height varying from 
2 .^ feet to 5 feet. It is a first-class border peren¬ 
nial, with pale blue flowers arranged in loose 
panicles, and flowers from July to September. 

C. LATiFOLiA. —This is a stately native species, 
growing .3 feet or 4 feet high, with large blue or 
white flowers. The flowers have U^ge leafy 
bracts, which give the whole raceme a very leafy 
appearance. The leaves are large, many being 
cjuite 0 inches long, covered with soft hairs. Two 
tine varieties are latifolia oriocarpa and 
(1. macrantha; the latter has larger flowers 
than the type, and allure excellent border 

^ C. M^inM.~-Thi8 fs dCitfL^iend 


Rarapion Bellflower (d. Rapnnenln*). 


are better. Mrs. Barkley is another rather late 
kind, and means have to be taken to get the 
first “crown’’-buds early .fr Colour, soft rosy- 
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Aa mentioned earlier in thia article, second 
“ crown buds are beat in raany^caaea, and it 
is fairly safe to state that plants of thia kind 
largely predominate. It is surprising the differ- 



Ohimney fiellflower (O. pyramidalis). 


ence between blooms of a first “ crown ”-bud and 
second “ crown’’^bud selection. The former 
kind very often develop large, rough, and poorly- 
coloured flowers, while the latter type of bud 
gives blooms of high colour and refinement, 
although somewhat smaller than the earlier 
flowers, liecause of this undisputed fact pre¬ 
ference is more often given to varieties which 
develop blooms of high quality from a second 
** crown’'-bud selection. Some of the more 
select of these sorts may be safely represented 
the following, which are now flowering splen¬ 
didly : Mme. Carnot, white ; Mrs. Mease, prim¬ 
rose ; and G. J. Warren, rich yellow, all 
members of the same family, the two latter 
varieties being sports from that first mentioned. 
These flowers are generally considered typical 
of what a Japanese Chrysanthemum should be. 
They are all plants of strong growth, and appear 
to succeed better in rather smaller pots than 
u^ual with other kinds. Edith Tabor, a grace¬ 
ful flower of clear yellow, has given magnificent 
blooms, and it is feared many of the best flowers 
will be over before the shows take plsu^. 
Vi viand Morel, silvery-mauve ; and its three 
sports, Chas. Davis, bron/y-yellow ; Lady Han- 
ham, cerise, on chamois pound; and Mrs. 
Ritson, white, are beautifully refined from late 
“crown’’-buds. Mrs. J. Lewis, pure white; 
Mrs. C. Harman - Payne, rosy-mauve, with 
silvery reverse ; and its sports, Mr. A. Barrett, 
dark rose, chamoise-yellow reverse; and Mrs. 
G. W. Palmer, reddish-bronzs, each giving very 
larp blooms, are sure to be well to the fore, 
although the last three sorts leave something to 
be desired resjpectin&'^ieatneBR. 8|nstone, 
chrome[y|E|l^|v,^u ^Jai^r jncj^^lij^wer 



than ever, and will carry much weight in a close will settle the soil. We should have mentioned 
competition. The same may also be said of before that each pot or box should be crocked 
Chatsworth, the graceful-looking blossoms of with small pieces of broken pots, and the 
which are pleasingly lined and suffused with rougher siftings of the soil arranged over this, 
rose-pink on a cream ground. Lady Byron, an I to be followed in turn by the propagating corn- 
immense ivory-white of gocxl substance, though post. Label each variety as it is finished ^ibh 
• • .... n.c.B. before ‘ ‘ ... 


a trifle early, is an excellent sort. 
Jubilee is a ' 
describing it well. 


going on further; and when the 
colour, silvery-rose-pink | whole of the cuttings for the day are finished 
'he incurved florets are with, water very gently with a fine-rosed can. 


Icrasely arranged, and consequently are not; The pots and boxes may then be placed 
BO stiff as many others of th^ tyj^. Other I in a frame or a rough frame-work erected on the 


lular sorts coming well are Ella Curtis, rich ' peenhouse bench. 


If this is not obtainable a 
large box of sufficient depth may be pt, and a 
leville, rich crimson-carmine ; Swanley layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre placed in the bottom on 


5 olden-yellow; Emily Silsbury, purest white 
ohn N< 


Giant, lilac-pink, an immense flower; Master , which to stand the pots. Sheete of glass may 
H. Tucker, rich bronzy-red, with rich bronze. be placed over the box, and a simple piopa- 
reverse; Mathew Hodgson, one of the most ^ gating-frame thus brought into use. Maintain 
effective ciimson-red sorts ; Simplicity, purest > a temperature of about 45degB. and the cuttings 
white, beautifully refined ; Miss Nellie Pockett, | should then be rooted within a month. Keep 
a pretty refined creamy-white of medium size ; | the glass free from excessive moisture by wiping 
Mme. Couvat du Terrail, an immense creamy-1 it occasionally, or some of the cuttings may 
white bloom ; Marie Calvat, on a late “crown^’- damp off. It is rather unsafe in our uncertain 
bud selection quite a pretty soft rose, and with- climate to trust to a cold-frame for raising a 
out coarseness ; and Madeline Davis, a lovely i batch of plants. It is all right during a mild 


pearly-white, tinted rosy-violet. 


Piantinff a border {Thrift). — The 
border which you say is about 60 feet long and 
4 feet wide is capable of being well arranpd, 
and it will also serve your purpose in providing 
plenty of material to cut from. As you desire 
it to consist mainly of Roses, we should advise 
you to first of all see that the ground is well 
prepared by trenching, embodying some well- 
decayed manure at tne same time. As it is 
advisable when planting Roses for cutting that 
a fair number of plants of a kind be employed, 
we should set out this border in blocks of three 
of a sort. Practically you would plant the 
Roses in two rows, the back row consisting of 
twenty-five plants about 2 feet apenrt, and the 


E. G. ' I season, but in the event of severe and prolonged 
; frosts it is often imporsible to expose the cut- 

Ohryaanthomum cutUngs develop. 

lngDU^(0. K.).-In answer to yoiir en<«iry, b^„ detached from the old stools the latter 
the cuttings you desonbe as growing 2 inches to I ^e placed in a cold-frame, and all being 
3 inches and then developing a bud are if 

almMt uselM for propagation. \ou had totter ^^^f^er to not too severe. Take th?precaution 
cut back to the soil ^1 cutting ^“"“8 “ | of affording the old stools adequate protection 

the ^int of the shoot, and this should have the horee-litter, llri^en, mats, etc. 

effect of encouraging a better kind of growth to' » i » 

develop—namely, those quite free from buds. - 

As a rule, the Wt cuttings (and these are of 
the freest kind of growth) are to be found 
far away from the old main stem. On this 
account, therefore, keep the soil just moist, and 
all being well, in a short time you should get all 
yon want in the wav of desirable cuttings. It 
may be that after all, in a few instances, more 
particularly with shy sorts, you may have to 
take cuttings where you can get them. 

OhrysantheniDm onttings and how 
to strike them {Xew //and).—Your inquiry 
embraces many points which may be summed 
up under the heading to this reply. In the 
first place, you wish to know when you should 
take cuttings. Yon may insert them from now 
henceforth for two or three 
months, but commence soon. « 

The cuttings should be made 
about .‘1 inches in length, and 
to ensure, as far as poeeible, 
successful rooting, out through 
the tender young shoot with a 
sharp knife immMiately below 
a joint. A joint is formed 
by a junction of a leaf-stalk 
with the stem of the outtins, 
and this leaf with its stallc 
should be detached close to 
the stem of the cuttin|;. 

Cuttiims may be rooted in 
several ways — by inserting 
singly in “ thumb ” pots, or a 
numlMr of cuttings may be 
inserted around the inside 
edge of some of the smaller 
pots. Shallow boxes answer 
well and cutting may be 
inserted in rows with ease and 
despatch. The advantage of 
the two latter methods is the 
gain in space, which to most 
gardeners is a matter of im¬ 
portance during the winter 
season. A suitable compost 
in which to strike cuttings 
may be made up of the follow¬ 
ing ingredients : Equal parts 
of good fibrous loam and leaf- 
mould, and these passed 
through a sieve with a ^-inch 
mesh. To the former should 
be added a liberal quantity of 
silver-sand or clean road-erit, 
a sufficient quantity, in fact, 
to keep the soil in a porous 
condition when being watered. 

Give this a good mixing 
and the compost will then be ready for use. 

Insert each cutting carefully, taking par¬ 
ticular pains to press the soil firmly around 
the base of each one, and then when the pot or 
box is filled, a gentle rap on the potting-Dench 


Peaoh-leaved Bellflower (Campanula peraicifolia alba). 


front row thirteen plants 4 feet apart. Then 

you would have three plants of one Nariety 

... . . . 


planted thus 


excellent selection, b^^ii 
for free-blooming 


The following would l)e an 


ill mind your deeire 
'.nP'iRosep, and they 
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would be best planted in the order named : 
L% France, General Jacqueminot, Marie Van 
Houtte, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Dr. Andry, Mrs. 
John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Charlea Lefebvre,yi8Counte8a Folkestone,Mme. 
Hoste, Mme. Lambard, G. Nabonnand. If, as 
you 8^, the border may be wider than 4 feet, 
then nve or six pillars of Roses might well be 
planted at intervals of 8 feet or 10 feet. Suit- 
able kinds for this purpose would be Long- 
worth Rambler, Mme. Marie Lavallee, Gloire 
de Dijon, Crimson Rambler, Germaine Trochon,; 
Gnus au Leplitz. A few other subjects to j 
intermingle in this border, and of a permanent 
nature, would be *Lilium speciosum in variety, 
L. umbellatum, L. Batemani, ^Delphiniums, 
Pyrothrums, Phlox Ooquelicet and Fiancee, 
Gaillardias, Coreopsis lanceolata, 

Aster Bessarabicus, Rudbeckia spe- 
ciosa, Carnations, Pinks, Iris ger- 
manica, * Harpalium rigidum. Ly¬ 
chnis, Viscaria splendens, (^um 
miniatum, *RudbeoKia Golden Glow, 
etc. These could be planted in the 
angles between the blocks of Roses. 

The kinds marked * grow tall, 
therefore they must be planted 
towards the back of the border. You 
will still have space for clumps of the 
lovely early bulbous subjects, such 
as Daffodils Horsfieldi, Princess, 
and the double yellow Pheasant’s- 
eye Narcissus, and many others, 
also a few Gladiolus Brenchleyen- 
sis. If you desire to carpet the 
ground. Tufted Pansies would make 
a beautiful subject for the purpose. 

The exquisite varieties and their 
easy culture are important points. 

As an edging plant to your 
other beds you could not well sur¬ 
pass Thrift. You can procure enough 
for a few shillings to plant the 
feet. Pinks are very easily multi¬ 
plied. If you get a dozen roots and 
keep them a year they will part into 
several dozens. Pull them to pieces 
in September, and if without roots 
the cuttings will grow, providing yon 
work in some mtty substance near 
their base. The double scarlet 
Daisies always make a good edging 
plant. They need to be divided 
each year. If yon do this you can 
quickly obtain hundreds of plants, 
and they also thrive so much 
better. The Irish Ivy makes a very 
good edging plant, but is more 
adapted to large gardens. A few 
plants go a long way, however, and 
it can be kept in a tidy condition, 
but harbours insects very much. 

We do not think you would be 
successful in sowing seed for this 
purpose of edfl^g. As climbers for 
your tall walls a Wistaria would he 
a grand plant for the eastern aspect, 
and for the west the self-clinging 
Ampelopsis Veitchi would be a very 
neat chmber. If you prefer blos¬ 
som, then Rose Rrcve d’Or, White 
Jasmine, Clematis Jackmani (blue), 
orC. Henryi (white), or Passiflora 
coemlea we could recommend; all 
these are beautiful.—E. 


FRUIT. 

CURRANTS-RET) AND WHITE. 

Red and White Currants are in such great 
demand in their season (which lasts over many 
months) for tarts, jellies, and the many other 
ways in which they are used, that they must be 
largely grown in all private places. Commer¬ 
cially, I do not find them nearly such a paying 
crop as Black Currants or any other of the soft 
fruits. They, however, very rarely miss a crop, 
and if the profits of growing are small, they are 
tolerably certain, as prices fluctuate very little. 

There is a great deal of confusion as to 
nomenclature, there being very many more 
names, especially among reds, than there are 


Fc 


Snapdraffons. —Whilst some 
specially good varieties are always 
worth propagating by means of 
cuttings, it is now so easy to raise 
plants of the finest strains from seed that such . 
method is by far the best. I hke sowing seed 
in pots or pans early in April, standing them in 
a greenhouse or frame. »Seed soon germinates, 
and if the pans or pots after the plants are from 
‘A inches to 4 inches in height be stood outdoors 
in a sheltered place to harden for a week, the 
seedlings may then be shaken out and dibbled 
out where to grow permanently. No matter if ' 
at the first the plants look queer. They soon 
recover, and growing strong flower luxuriantly i 
through August and September ; indeed, quite 
into the winter. Should the winter be mild 
these old plants will live ; but if they die others 
from a fresh sowing in the spring take their , 
places. Seed should be sown thinly that the 
plants be not crowdpdh^D. 1 

Digitized by (^OI iQle 


A Bellflower (0. latifolia). From a photoffraph by 

Mr. Alfred Dawson, Chfswlok. (See p. f>26.) 


varieties, and it is high time that the authori¬ 
ties made a thorough examination of all that 
can be brought together and issued a reliable 
report on the subject. A very good selection of 
Red Currants for any garden would be Fay’s 
Prolific, Raby Castle, and Reine Victoria; 
these are given in the order of their ripening, 
and are the finest that can be grown in their 
seasons. Each of them is honoured with more 
than one name, but they should bo readily 
obtainable under the names ^ven. If confined 
to one, I would choose Raby l^tle, which is a 
grand doer in every respect. A new and 
apparently distinct variety shown under the 
name of American Wonder is very fine indeed, 
and though it may eventually turn out to be 
an old friend in new guise, its name should be 


included in any order given for bushes. Of 
whites, the old White Dutch is good and 
reliable, and White Transparent is a grand 
Currant, very sweet and useful for dessert or any 
other purpose. 

For general purposes Red and White Cur¬ 
rants are beet grown vase-shaped on a clean 
stem ; cutting out the centres admits light to 
the bushes and the fruit hangs better. They 
may be also trained cordon fashion, and are 
very useful for clothing walls facing north, 
where the fruits will hang for months in gootl 
condition provided the wall and boshes are 
kept clean. Cordons may be planted at any 
distance apart, according to the number of up¬ 
rights to ^ trained on each tree. Bush trees 
are best at about 6 feet apart, and they should 
be planted on well manui^ ground which must 
be free from all perennial weeds, especially 
those of a climbing nature, such as the wild 
Convolvulus, which can never be got rid of 
if once allowed to establish iteelf among the 
bushes. Mulching between the bushes is a 
great help during the growing season. Spur- 
pruning IS the most convenient method of deal¬ 
ing with established bushes, cutting in each 
annual shoot to within an inch of its base, 
doing this at any time during autumn or winter. 
Summer pruning is also desirable, as by fore¬ 
shortening the shoots about half their length 
just as the fruits commence to colour a great 
deal of the Currant aphis is removed, h'ght and 
air are admitted, and the bushes are better able 
to support the nets. 

Propagate by cuttings in Octolier or later, 
choosing strong straight growths cut with a 
heel of the older wood, and to about 10 inches 
or 12 inches long. Disbud the lower portion to 
keep the stems clear of growths ana put the 
cuttings in nursery rows, burying them to about 
half their length ; see that the base of each 
cutting rests on the soil and make them firm. 
The soil in most garden nursery quarters is poor 
and the position often an unsuitable corner, 
neither of which is suitable for the Currant cut¬ 
tings. These should have a good and well-culti- 
vat^ soil from the first, as unless they get this 
they make weak shoots and weak bushes eventu¬ 
ally. Train to a single stem the first year, then 
in autumn cut this back to the height of clear 
stem wanted. The after-treatment will consist 
in removing all but the necessary shoots, and 
the bashes may then be built up gradually by 
leaving a good length of ripened wood each 
year till the limit is reached. Currant-bushes 
last a long time in good condition if well fed, 
and it is not unusual to see them twenty years 
old, but I like to keep up a succession of young 
bushes by planting a row every two years or so 
and destroying a similar nuniMr of the older 
ones. J. 


HangiOff Grapes.— When Grapes are 
left on the Vines till after Christmas every dead 
leaf or bit of decaying matter must be removed, 
and nothing be left in the house likely to create 
damp or cause dust to arise. We cannot all act 
in this way. Pot plants have generally to be 
placed in every house, including those in which 
Grapes are hanging, before severe weather sets 
in, but when this happens they must be put on 
a short sdlowance of water—“ Geraniams ” will 
not suffer if permitted to get dust-^ky—and if a 
mouldy berry appears at any time cut it 
out carefully with the scissors. Every 
Grape grower, even on a small scale, knows 
something about bottling Grapes when ripe. 
They will keep as well off the Vines as on, paro- 
vidra there is a suitable room of moderate tem¬ 
perature available, and when they are removed 
the house can be cleansed and the Vines prunetl, 
washed, and trained.—E. H. 

ProtectlDg the stems of easily-forced 
Vines. —The necessity for thoroughly P*'®* 
tecting from cold the stems of early-forced Vines 
where they come through the front wall into the 
open air was proved by an incident which 
occurred some years ago in Sufiblk. A gardener 
who had a house of early Vinos found on entw- 
ing it one morning during severe frost that the 
foliage, which had grown to a considerable size, 
was drooping, and had a half-paralyaed apij**’* 
ance. Bein^ at his wit’s end, no huirri^ ^ 
a neighbounng gardener—a very practio^ man 
—and laid his trouble before him. Bi* frientl 
returned with him to the vinery, and 

ing the Viner,|i^(^^tf|0^ and examined the 
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stems, which he considered were not sutUciently | 
bound up for such severe weather. He advised 
pouring warm water on them and giving add itional 
protection. This was done, with the result 
that the leaves soon began to recover, and in a 
short time presented their natural appearance, 
with no ultimate injury to the crop. Some gar¬ 
deners, and 1 think it a good plan too, like to 
have a narrow border, say a couple of feet wide, 
inside the house in wUch to plant the Vines, 
allowing the roots to pass through arches into 
the outside border, thus saving the stems from 
exposure.—N. 


ORCHIDS. 

RESTING ORCHIDS. 

Thb term ** rest’* as applied to Orchids is one 
often misunderstood. To many novices in their 
culture it means simply a withholding of the 
water supply and a lowering of the temperature. 
But it is more than this. Rest is not, perhaps, 
the ex ict term to use, and recuperation is quite 
as unsuitable. It is a cessation of growth as 
far as outward appearances go, but the economy 
of the plant is, of course, still going on. If 
all Orchids were alike in their needs, the 
resting season would be a very easy time for the 
cultivator, but they are not, and for this reason 
the grower must still be on the alert and give 
to each plant the attention it needs. Pseudo- 
bulbous species, as a role, take a dry rest, 
though there are exceptions to the rule, and 
some like a longer resting season than others. 
Evergreen bulbous species, too, rest, but theses 
in the majority of instances require a little 
moisture the whole year round, the quantity 
depending upon the habit of the individual kind. 
Although the present is the quiet season for 
most Orchids, there are a few kinds that are 
growing freely, while others are just beginning 
to bo active. VVhile the majority, then, are kept 
cooler and drier, these will need to be more or 
leas encouraged. As a well-known example 
we may take Cypripediums. Often when the 
flowers are open these plants will be stood 
about in draughty conservatories and rooms, 
but if the cultivator would look at the plants he 
would see that these have not only the strain 
of flowering to keep up, but many of the species 
are already in full growth. Yet the plants are 
exposed to the very worst conditions possible 
for them. This is too obviously wrong to nee<l 
comment. As a general rule the species and 
hybrids of Cvprip^iums that flower uuring the 
winter months are comparatively quiet during 
the late summer, and it is only reasonable to 
let them rest then. The flowering is the com 
mencement of the active season, and this should 
be kept in mind. The cool-house at this time 
of year contains quite a large number of Orchids 
that are growing. Some grow more or less all 
the year, as the Odontoglossums, others, as 
Cattleya citrina, are in the middle of their sea¬ 
son and will rest later, while there are always 
some individual) among those that should be 
at rest which have not made up a proper growth 
and require a little more time. To sort these 
out, and 1 have only mentioned a very few, will 
be the work of the cultivator now. In some 
instances it will perhaps be necessary to group 
the resting plants at one end of the house and 
those in growth at the other, while, of course, 
the watering will have to be very judiciously 
carried out. Rut only in a very few ca)es is a 
perfectly dry rrytme required, and it is well to 
remembter that even these are not dead sticks, 
hut living'plante. 


Orchids to srlve buttonhole flowers 

(/iuttonliolt ).—Odontoglossom orispum, O. Res¬ 
eat )rei, O. Rossi majus, O. pulchellum, O. Cer- 
vantesi, Loelia pumila, Cyrabidium Lowianuro, 
Sophronites grandiflora, Trichopilea fragrans, 
Pleione roacuUta, P. Lagenaria, Epiilendrum vit- 
ellinum, Onoidium roacranthum. Suitable green 
foliage for mounting the flowers is Asparagus 
plumosus, A. tenuissimus, and Adiantura cunea- 
tum. All these Orchids require shade. 

Names of Orchids and treatment 
{.AhUrBon). —No. I is Ccelogyne speciosa. The 
plant should be grown in a pan or pot with but 
a very thin layer of peat and Sphagnum Moss to 
root in. Plenty of water is necessary at all 
times. A shady part of the intermediate-house 
is the best place tor i^-^o. 2 is a uariety of 

Digitized by LjOt jiQle 


Bulbophyllum recurvum. It should be nown 
in a shallow pan or on a flat raft made of Teak- 
wood, with a little Sphagnum Moss to root in. 
Whilst growing, plenty of water is needed, but 
when at rest very little will suffice to keep the 
small bulos plump. Suspend the plant in a 
cool, shady corner of the stove during winter, 
and a similar position in the Cattleya or inter- 


flower-heads show, manure-water must be freely 
applied, so as to encourage large heads of 
flower. 

The white-flowered H. Thomas Hogg is a very 
free-flowering variety, whereas H. Hortensia 
flowers from the plump buds at the apex only 
of the well-ripened shoots. The variety in 
question will form flower-heads from all 


mediate-house is the most suitable place in | prominent-looking buds along the whole length 
summer.—W., B. i of the growths. I once produced a plant in 

I three years from the cutting which had 1(K) 
I heads of flower, and grew to be 0 feet in 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HYDRANGEAS IN POTS, 
ly the south and south-western counties 
Hydrangeas are perfectly hardy, and when in 
bloom (Turing the later summer months they 
are very beautiful, isolated specimens or groups 
having a fine efifact. To ensure free(iom of 
blooming, the growths must be thoroughly 
ripened, conse([uently there must be free 
exposure.to the sun from all sides, the soil being 
a warm and well-drained one. On some soils 
the heads of bloom will come of a beautiful 
blue colour, reminding one of the colour of the 
blooms of Vanda crerulea. Soil with a deal of 
iron in it is said to favour this, but I think a 
dry season also appears to favour this change 
from the normal pink cxilonr. One need not, 
however, fear the want of a particular soil in 
which to produce this change of colour, as it 
can be had quite artificially by watering with a 
solution of alum-water. 


diameter. Many more flowar-heads would have 
formed, but quite one half of the young shoots 
were palled off as growth was starting so as to 
give the remainder strength. 

Hydrangea panioulata is quite a distinct look¬ 
ing kind bmth in its growth and flower-heads, 
requiring different treatment. The best results 
are obtained in what is termed a moist holding 
loam. After flowering and when the leaves 
have fallen, at any time previous to growth 
starting again, these long growths must be 
pruned bamc to three or four eyes. Each long 
sh(x>t is surmounted with a panicle of flower, 
the blooming season being the later summer 
months, Tms kind is re^ily increased from 
cuttings, these being formed from the portions 
of growth that are pruned off during the early 
winter. These should be cut into 6-inch lengths 
and inserted firmly in sandy soil in the open air. 
This, like the preceding, may be utilised for 
forcing. _ 


Botivardia lelantha.—For size of flower 
What a fine effect large old plants have when I this species cannot compare with many of the 

popular kinds, but it is a useful and 
pretty plant that is deserving of atten¬ 
tion where a quantity of cut-flowers is 
needed. The pretty little corymbs of 
scarlet blossoms are especially bright 
and telling just now, and its colour is 
quite distinct from that of any other. 
It is easily grown into neat bushes by 
keeping the plants sturdy in the early 
stages and pinching frequently. It is 
very free flowering; so much so that 
occasionally it is necessary to pinch out 
the blooms as soon as they show, or but 
little growth would be made. Cuttings 
taken in early spring make nice little 
plants the first season, but they are 
better the second, and if arranged along¬ 
side one of the long-tubed white varie¬ 
ties, as B. jasminoides or B. Humboldti 
oorymbiflora, they have a fine effect in the 
conservatory or greenhouse. A frequent 
mistake in Bouvardia culture is cod¬ 
dling the plants, especially in the 
earlier stages, this le^ing to weak, 
attenuated growth that is not likely to 
flower freely, if at all. If grown in pots, 
B. leiantha must be stood in a frame 
during the summer, and syrirged freely both 
morning and evening. This serves to keep 
down green-fly, this insect being especially 
attentive to Bouvardias, or the plants may be 
placed in frames in a peaty compost, made quite 
firm, and lifted and potted in autumn for 
floaering. 

Tibouchlna (Laalandra) maorantha. 

—There is perhaps no greenhouse flowering plant 
to vie with this when in flower. It is so at 
, " -.v * ."L " • . ■ -li I almost any season of the year, even when good 

pl^p ^owlhs of the previous autumn will | fl^^^ring Subjects are fairly abundant, and Iven 
prodnoe flower heads, other ahwt. be.og formed , winter-time, when of ne<4«.ity the 



Ilyilranirea IIortenHia in a pot. 


grown in pots or tubs for standing in prominent 
positions about the garden. The plant, one of 
several, shown in the illustration was grown by 
Dr. Horace Swete, The Lodge, Lower VVyke, 
Worcester. It has been growing in the same 
pot for some time. In this case the plants have 
winter protection from severe frost, also to 
prevent injury to the pots from splittirg. As 
soon as growth starts in the spring the plants 
are stood in the open air in a sunny position, 
where they grow away freely. The well-ripened. 


simultaneously for next season's supply. Water 
must be freely applied, weak manure-water 


number is greatly reduced. Most frequently 
the greater flush of flowers is produced during 


fewd. lhn^!i“'eSutumD,bot whero a nortli aspect can hi 

acwor heads and to give tone to the whole the above a large number of Sowers may 


plant. 

Single heads of bloom of Hydrangea Hortensia 
in 5-inch or 6 inch pots are well-known objects 
during the early summer months, many thou¬ 
sands being produced annually by the growers 
who supply Covent Garden Market. I have 
grown them for this purpose with heads of bloom 
15 inches in diameter. S rong cuttings are 
inserted singly in small pots in May, and as 
soon as rooted these are potted firmly into 
5 inch pots. When established the jilants are 
stood in the open air with full exposure to the 
sun. Being well supplied with water, the.plants 
remain in the open air till the early part of 
November, when they are stored in light, cold- 
frames. From Christmas onwards batches are 
introduced into an intermediate temperature 
when they come into bloom. As s(X)n as the 


be regarded as more or less certain daring 
winter. At any season the richly coloured 
flowers are welcome. Where a fair amount of 
r(X)f space can be given this constitutes one of 
the best positions for it. 

Oyclamen persicum var. Papllio.— 

What the future developments of this strain 
may be it is difficult now to foresee, and equally 
impossible to say whether such developments 
may be any improvement on the present high- 
class strains so justly admired. Of the beauty 
of the best strains now in commerce there is 
little need to speak. These winged or feathered 
kinds, however, would appear to open out quite 
a new field. Several years have elapsed since 
the first appearance of the feather in these flowers, 
so that, if slow, the advances are marked. 

■iginn sron.i 
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ROSES. 

PURE RED HYBRID PERPETUAL 

ROSES. j 

Many of the beat crimaoD Rosea, nnfortnnatelj, I 
change to a doll purple colour, at times almost 
a bluish, inky shade of colour, that mars their i 
otherwise rich beauty. Now the question is : 
Are the best red Roses free from the last-named 
fault ? Among the scarlets none is finer than i 
the Duke of Edinburgh race. Whilst the type 
itself ia not wholly free from the purplish 
colouring, its descendants, such as Duke of 
Teck, Brightness of Cheshunt, and Salamander, 
remain of ago)d colour until the end. Duke 
of Took is the best of the four, its flowers being 
free from shading, whilst the colour is bright 
vermilion-red. One is accustomed to speak of 
scarlet Roses, but there is no true scarlet Rose, i 
such as a Poppy or ** Geranium.” Cheshunt 
Scarlet ia of good colour, but wanting in 
substance. Royal Scarlet is single, and 
very brilliant, but its flowers are quickly' 
over. A brilliant Rose is Duke of Albany, 
which should be more grown than it is. The 
blooms are of a good si/.e, and it grows well, 
whilst the colour is very rich. Another 
excellent kind is Captain Hayward, which 
is happiest in a cool season. Its flowers are i 
very deep, but not particularly double, which 


other hand, Thomas Mills is a most vigorous 
kind. Certainly it only gives a really ^^ood 
flower at intervals, but must not be despised, 
especially in unfavourable districts where Roses 
do not thrive well. Gloire de Bourg la Reine, 
although not in many catalogues, should be re¬ 
tained on account of its brilliancy. Everyone 
who possesses this Rose will not want to lose it. 
Victor Hugo has made a name quickly as one of 
the best very rich blood-red kinds. Only in very 
cold weather will its flowers change to a purplish 
hue. As a rule, they are always bright. 
Louis Van Houtte is also superb; uofortu- 
nately it is a poor grower and lacks vigour at 
times. I have found it succeed best when 
budded on dwarf Briers and not transplanted. 
Many of the moderate growers, such as A. K 
Williams, Xavier Olibo, etc , could be success¬ 
fully cultivated if this plan were adopted. An 
old Rose, and still one of the best reds, is Sena- 
teur Vaisse. It is a full variety, sweetly-fra- 
grant, and a good grower. Claude Jacqnet is a 
little-known variety of much excellence, being 
somewhat in the way of an old but brilliant 
Rose named Eugene Appert; its flowers are of 
fine form, and its habit short and stiff, resem¬ 
bling Baroness Rothschild in this respect. 
Star of Waltham is superb when it opens 
well, but this is not always the case. 1& is 
not exactly of very bright colouring, but is a 
goofl novelty. Comte do Rsimbaud is also very 



A Ref! Rose (A. K Williamfl). 


enhances its beauty in the opinion of many 
growers. The bud is very bdautiful. As a! 
forcing Rose it is probably unsurpassed, except I 
by Ulrich Brunner, which always develops; 
well under glass, and for the open garden is | 
perhaps the beet all-round red variety, except 
General Jacqueminot. What might tie termed 
a dark Ulrich Brunner is Ella Gordon; it is | 
like a Lilac in growth, and a capital Rose for j 
suburban gardens. Marie Baumuin and its! 
almost twin brother, Alfred Colomb, are both 
excellent red Roses. Annie Wood is a fine kind, 
its only fault being that it forms sometimes a 
green centre. Rarely does a flower expand 
without this bad trait. In bud it is very good. : 
Brilliant, as its name implies, is very bright, 
and in my opinion one of the best of the scarlet 
varieties. It would be an excellent variety 
to breed from. Gloire de Margobtin must not i 
be omitted ; perhaps it should have been men¬ 
tioned first. It was a happy gain on the part 
of that exf-ellent rosarian, M. Margottin. We 
believe he raised it from a brilliant Rose named 
Gloire de Rosomanes. It certainly possesses 
some of its peculiarities, such as a htdf-climbing 
habit and thin, wiry shoots. Gloire de Mar¬ 
gottin would make a showy pillar Rose, and it 
18 very handsome as a standard. Grown in this 
form, its long shoots droop with the blossoms 
in a charming way. A franant and well-formed 
red Rose is E. Y. Teas, it is in much request 
by exhibitors, but^carcely free enough 
lu growth for^ a /garden Poae^ I Ai the 
■igi IZ£ 


fine, and should really be grown more. I con¬ 
sider it is one of the best crimsons we have. 
Etienne Levet is another grand Rose, and was 
very fine last season. The colour would be 
called a rosy-carmine by some, but I think it 
sboa'd be grown among Roses that do not fade 
off to a dull purplish hue; its sport Duke of 
Fife is, however, inclined to do this, and 
although a very fine Rose, should be avoided if 
one has an objection to this defect. I might 
here add that I should never discard a Rose 
simply because its old flowers changed colour 
in this way. If this were done many of the 
handsomest dark Roses would have to be 
removed from the collections, yet some of them 
in their true beauty are magnificent in form 
and colour. Charles Lamb is a very light red, 
and when well grown the colour is extremely 
fresh. Eclair is also a charming Rose, very 
double and regular in form. This, then, is a 
sufficient list for anyone, if the desire be to 
avoid Rosea that turn to a purplish tint when 
fading. Therefore a selection made from the 
list above will provide some brilliant Roses that 
are practically free from this blemish. 

Rosa. 


Grafting: Boses upon pieces of Brier- 
root (Grq/7ow/an a—W e presume, when you 
say pieces of Brier root, that you intend to 
employ seedling Briers as stocks. You will find 
this by far the best method. The stocks are 
potted up a few weeks before using them, or 


they may be established in the pots for one sea¬ 
son. Of course, pieces of root cut off hedge 
Briers, and for the matter of that off other 
Roses, would make a stock, but seedling Briers 
or cutting Briers are the best for Tea Roses. 
The temperature of the propagating - house 
should be maintained at 60 degs. at night, 
increasing about 5 degs. by day. We prefer to 
place the grafted Briers into a frame which can 
be kept close for a few diys. Tais frame is 
meule upon the side or centre bench of the propa- 
gating-house, and is about 10 inches deep, with, 
of course, a glass top. Bottom-heat should be 
provided by running a row of 2 inch pipes under 
the bench, the bottom of the frame being 
composed of slates, with a covering of fibre 
or coal - ashes. Before Rafting, the stocks 
are well watered, which will generally suffice in 
the way of moisture until the young plants 
are on the move. When they commence to 
callus give a little air. We do not care 
to coddle our young grafts; indeed, we have 
had much success with grafting Roses and 
placing them on the side benches without 
a frame or covering of any sort. The Germans 
are very keen propagators of Roses under glass. 
Thf-y cover each grafted Brier with a very tmaM 
bell-glass about the size of an ordinary tumbler. 
It is best to inure the plants to the air of the 
propagating-house before they become too for - 
ward. When you see the tiny leaves curljou 
may know they are rooting well. We prefer 
what is known as whip or tongue grafting, 
excepting that it is unnecessary to make a dels 
at the top. We simply make a slanting cut, 
and the same with the stock, and splice the two 
together, taking care that the two bsrks 
fit perfectly. When perfectly fitted bind 
together with a piece of raffia, and the operation 
is finished. The best time to graft Roses ia 
November and December. They then have a 
good long season to develop. It is advisable 
to grow the plants in their pots all summer. 
After May they can bs plunged outdoors in a 
frame, but must not be neglected as regards 
watering. 

Gloire de Dijon upon hedge Briers 

(Qraftonian). —To bud a thousand of one kind, 
however go^, is scarcely a profitable under¬ 
taking, for wo doubl if you would be able 
to dispose of them, even at the low figure men¬ 
tioned. If a Rose is easy to propagate, there 
are sure to be plenty of it in the market. We 
think you would utilise vour Briers to the beet 
advantage if yon budded them with, say, ten 
good kinds, and then offered them for sale. The 
varieties we should recommend, in addition to 
Gloire de Dijon, are : Mar^ohal Niel (now so 
much used as a standard to plant in greenhouse) 
La France, W. A. Richardson, Maman Gochet, 
Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Prince 
Gamille de Rohan, Souvenir de Malmaison, 
and Marie Van Houtte. 

Rose Marquise Lltta. —This is one ol 
the richest coloured of Hybrid Teas. It is well 
known that many Roses have a richer colour in 
autumn than they have in the summer, and in 
this case the beautiful vermilion shade that 
appears only in the centre of the first blossoms 
entirely suffuses those that are produced later. 
This R^ has splendid outer petals. Where a 
mass of colour is desired this beautiful Hj^brui 
Tea would be the one to plant. There is not 
such a gorgeous blaze as is produced by masses 
of Cramoisi Superieur, Marquise de Salisbury* 
and others of that type, but we have in Mar¬ 
quise Litta a variety that will be found useful 
for garden decoration, and at the same time bs 
available for cutting. 

OUmblng Robob for Bouth-weBt wan 

(J. T. 8 .).—We are always pleased to hear that 
our advice has enabled our readers to suooess- 
fuUy cultivate various plants they have hitherto 
had some trouble with. You appear to have met 
with great success, for it is no small achievement 
to obtain one hundred and fifty blooms upon a 
specimen of Reine Marie Henrietta. Doubt¬ 
less the good waterings you afforded materially 
assisted towards the success you have achieved. 
There is nothing like a thorough good soaking 
when watering becomes necessary. This followed 
by a mulching of dry soil or short manure are 
most helpful factors in Rose-culture. Now as 
to a companion climber to the above-named Rose* 
we should recommend either Belle Lyonnaise, a 
beautiful deep lemon variety, or Madame Beraid, 
fawn-yellaw. Both avefgc^ and far superior 
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to Madame Trifle. Guatave Regis aod the latter, 
as }oa already possess them, would be roost 
suitable for the h^ge or pcreen you are about 
to make. To see Gustave Regis in its greatest 
beauty, one should grow it upon a standard. 
The exquisite long buds require to open slowly, 
whereas upon a wall they are forced out so 


RODGERSIA PODOPHYLLA. 

. For a cool, half-shaded position Kodgersia podo- 
! phylla is one of our handsomest fine-foliaged 
, plants.^ This giant-leaved Saxifrage was first 
I introduced into the United States % a Captain 
Rodgers, of the American Navy, after whom it 



Japanese Bronze-leaf (Rodgersia podophylla). 


the ground with a small fotk or spud is the 
most effectual way of dealing wi& them.— 
G. 8. S. 

Preventing caterpillars {West Point). 
—We have had several notes about this matter. 
A band should be painted round the stem. Two 
or three inches of fresh tan placed under Goose- 
berrv-bushes that are attacked by caterpillars 
would have, I daresay, a good effect, and the 
caterpillars would be unable to reach the ground 
when they want to become chrysalides, but I 
am uncertain what effect the tan would have on 
the bushes.—S. 

Diseased White Thorn shoots (IF. 
PoijfTH ),—The White Thorn shoots that you 
sene are badly attacked by one of the nail- 
gall-roites (Phytoptus oxyacantba^), which form 
the little excrescences on the leaves within 
which they live. The shoots also appear to be 
infested by one of the mildews. For tne former, 
as many of the infested leaves as possible should 
be picked off and burnt, and the trees sprayed 
with paraffin emulsion, and when the leaves 
fall they should be swept up and burnt. Prob¬ 
ably they have already fallen ; if they have, no 
time should be lost in collecting and deatroving 
them. As regards the mildew, there is nothing 
to be done now, except collect and burn the 
fallen leaves ; next year, if it appears again, the 
trees should be spri^ed with Rordeaux-mixture. 
The shoots of your Pious insignis are attacked 
by the caterpillars of a small moth, Retinia 
buolina. As this insect undergoes its transfor¬ 
mations in the shoots it is difficult to devise any 
means of killing it except cutting off the affected 
shoot.—G. 8. S. 


THE BLUE PASSION-FLOWER AND ITS 
WHITE VARIETY. 

Hvurids of the blue Passion-flower have been 
obtained between this old species and others, 
such as Passiflora incamata and P. raoe- 
moui, but, as hardy plants, they are all far in¬ 
ferior to the type. The white-flowered variety 


rapidly. Perhaps as you have a large space bo 
cover laterally, you could not do better than 
plant M me. Berard. C<^line Forestier we prefer I 
rather as a pillar Rose. Camtesse de Nadaillac 
is unquestionably a superb Rose. We have 
obtained the rich colour better when the plants 
were placed at foot of a wall. It is a Rose that 
likes rich culture and a warm aspect. Liberal 
doses of guano-water when bods appear suit it 
admirably. Jean Ducher is a very disappointing 
Rose, rarely opening well. It requires a dry 
season, but oven this year few good blooms wore 
seen. Under glass in a cool-house its flowers 
are grand. Francisca Kruger, on the other 
hand, is a first-rate amateur's Rose, aitd we are 
not surprised to hear that you have flowered it 
well. Of course, the LTdeal tyM of Rose is 
prettiest in the mass or in the bua. A handful 
of this exquisitely tinted, almost single Rose, cut 
with long stalks and placed in a plain vase, 
makes a very pretty picture for a room ; but on 
the plant the flower is disappointing. 


Onopordon Arabicum Salterl.— Would 
the correspondent who wm kind enough to give 
roe some seetls of Onopordon Arabicum 8alteri, 
noticed in Garbknino last year, communicate 
with me 7 Unluckily I have mislaid the letter 
and address. I may add that four of my seeds 
germinated, and one plant reached over 0 feet 
in height, and was very handsome. The other 
three only made two or three leaves each. Will 
t hey go on growing if I leave them out through 
the winter?—H. H. Hki>4Ham Jonrs, RetUands, \ 
The Jfolmwood, Surrey. , 

“The Engrllsh Flower Garden.”—TAo-' 

roughly revised, xvithfull descriptions of all the Inst 
j Jants, their culture and arrangement, beautilvl/y 
illustrated. Medium l.'is. ; post free, l.'is 61. 
Hound in ‘2 vots.—stuje green mororro—for 
library or presentcUion, one guinea. Of all hook- 
seMers, A'v. “ Worth more than all other hooks 
on JlofPer gartlening and landscape gardening emr 
jnihlished. Whatever success I have made as a 
landscape gardener I owe to the inspiration of this 
book. It not only teaches goofl gardening, but, 
what is ^iite as important, condemns bad garden¬ 
ing, giving reasons that apime^nvincing for^th.** 

I .gle 


is named. Its native name in Japan is Yagur- 
nmasa, but we may be well content to call it the 
Japan Bronze-leaf. Each leaf is supported on a 
central petiole or leaf-stalk varying from I foot 
to .3 feet or more in height, and the largest leavef> 
when fully expanded each measure 3 feet across. 
Leaf-mould and some peat and sand mixed with 
the soil seem to supply its requirements, which 
are a ceol, free root-run in a moist and partly 
shaded position, and each November when the 
leaves have withered and fallen away, a tor- 
dressing of old manure and wood-ashes will be 
found very beneficial. The flower-stalks ait 
usually few in number, but the plant herewith 
depict is bearing ten feathery wands o^ 
creamy blossom, which seen against a dark back¬ 
ground are delightfully fresh and cool in th( 
lottest hours of June. L. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Caterpillars for name {Mrs. R. Good- 
body ).—The caterpillars that you enclosed are 
those of the “ Yellow Underwing Moth” (Tri- 
pheena pronuba), a well-known pest. They may 
be killed by a solution of paraffin emulsion if it 
can be made to reach them, but hiding as they 
do under clods, stones, or in cracks in the soil, 
this is very difficult to accomplish. A heavy 
watering with soap and water will often bring 
them to the surface when they can be picked up, 
but it must be copious to fill up all the cracks in 
the soil. The beat way of dealing with this in¬ 
sect is to turn the caterpillars out of the soil 
with a spud or sroaU fork.—G. 8. 8. 

Grub for name {F. S. *<?.).—The grub 
yon enclosed is the caterpillar of the common 
dart-moth (Agrotis segetum), a most dcstruc- 
I tive pest in gardens, as the roots of very few 
plants seem to come amiss to it. It is almost 
impossible to kill these caterpillars with any 
insecticide, as it is so difficult to reach them 
‘ with one, but paraffin emulsion has a fatal 
effect if it can be brought into contact with 
them. Filling the cracks in the soil where 
they may be hiding with soapy water will make 
them come to the surface at once, when they 
can be easily caught; but turning them out of 



PaHMiflora C'oDAtance Rlliot. From a phototrraph 
by tJeo. Champion. 


of P. ca^rulea named Constance Elliot, which 
appears to have b^a jai^^ Bome years ago by 
Lucombe, Pince and!l(!?ei] dV Ej^'dr, is, however, 
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a worthy companion to its darker parent in 
every way. Its flowers are especially beautiful 
as seen under artificial light, when they glisten 
like frosted silver amongst, their dark green 
leaves. Once well planted in a sheltered sunny 
look or corner, P. ccerulea is a rapid grower, 
and soon occupies a large area of wall space. 
In the south of England, especially along the 
south and south-west coast, the plant grows and 
fruits freely, and even long after its flowers 
have faded and its leaves yellow or russety- 
brown after sharp frosts, the golden 
egg-like fruits dangle in profusion bright and 
gay in the wintry sunshine. Plants raised from 
seed sown as soon as the fruits turn yellow and 
ripen, grow freely, and flower the second season. 
I saw some noble specimens on the walls of the 
Cjllege at Maynooth the other day, great masses 
of elegant foliage studded with plump buds, and 
having long wreaths of starry flowers. The 
popular name of Passion-flower was originally 
applied on the introduction of Christianity into 
South America by the Spanish missionaries soon 
after the conquest. The name was given from 
the fancied resemblance in numbers or form to 
the things employed at the Crucifixion. The 
stigmas are the three nails, the corona becomes 
the crown of thorns, the five anthers are the 
wounds, and the ten perianth segments were 
sapposed to represent the ten apostles, Judas 
and Peter being excluded, while the three brar ts 
behind the flower typify the cross itself. 
Although this Passion-flower blooms every¬ 
where, it is more capricious in its fruiting, doing 
this in some places quite fi'eely, while else¬ 
where it refuses to do so for no very appart^nt 
reason. F. 


HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSES. 

We are rapidly getting into the winter, and at 
any moment may be visited by severe frosts. It 
is true that we are not often so visited before 
(Jhristmas ; but unless greenhouses are protected 
from such visitations by some heating force 
when they come, it is of little consequence 
whether they come early or late, as they usually 
kill every tender plant, and thus bring all the 
work of the gardener to nought. Those who 
have greenhouses that have in them no heating 
force, but depend for the safety of tender plants 
on lamps, either of oil or paraflio, do trust to a 
broken reed. In all such houses it is better to 
grow only hardy things, such as pretty foliage 
and flowering shrubs, small Conifers, Carna¬ 
tions, Auriouias, Polyanthuses, some early- 
blooming perennials, bulbs, Roses, etc., as then 
frost will do them no harm. But where 
they have tender plants of any description, 
and especially wish to have some in bloom, and 
also wish to bring on bulbs to bloom early, or, 
indeed, anything else, to keep up the netful 
temperature, they must have their houses fitted 
with reliable heating apparatuses, which should 
always include hot-water piping, for without 
such means hard frosts cannot possibly be ex¬ 
cluded. We observe that our manufacturers of 
oil, gas, or other heating fires, have generally 
abandoned the use of inside lamps in houses and 
frames as pure heaters, as these are utterly 
unreliable. They give a mere minimum of 
warmth, far too little to be of use in severe 
weather. They sometimes exhaust their 
reservoirs and go out during the night; they 
sometimes become fouled and emit smoke that 
is most iojurious, and they always, because 
burning in the house, consume pure air, 
which is thus convert^ into carTOnic acid 
gis, that is also very harmful. Now, as against 
these difliculties and dangers, may be set on the 
other hand the advantages of a proper heating 
force—a small boiler set into the wall at one 
end mr side of the house which has a furnace in 
which either coke, breeze, or cinders may be 
consumed, such a furnace always giving the 
highest and roost reliable warmth. Or it may 
bs fitted with a very large gas or paraffin burner, 
liut in either case, if so fitted, care must be 
Liken that the consumption roust be equal to 
the re<jairements of the house in severe weather, 
as itis then the powers of all heating apparatuses 
are tested. To all such boilers should be fixed 
enough 4 inch iron piping in which the heated 
water can circulate, to well warm the area 
cf air within the house, ami it must be always 
remembered that double the warmth needed in 
a room is require<Lfo?^ areenhoqaJ as the gla^s 
ro^£ and sides;odrfl^l@< pi d®|i^from the 


cold. Generally, if the house be from 8 feet to 
10 feet wide, then pipes should run along the 
front and end, and if along the back, of course, 
one a flow and the other a return, so much the 
better. At the extreme point of the bend or 
flow, a small pipe should be inserted to enable 
air which would otherwise accumulate there to 
escape. The boiler, or furnace, having its 
exposed front outside so that no combustion 
takes place in the house, should have a small 
sunken shed or cupboard erected over it to pro¬ 
tect it, and any fuel used, from the weather. It 
is particularly desirable that it should be so 
protected when oil or gas is being consumed, to 
raard against fierce winds. A greenhouse is use¬ 
ful and valuable in winter, just as it is in this 
way properly protected. I). 


THE KITCHEN CARDEN. 

EARLY PEAS FOR AMATEURS. 

Manv amateurs who have not room for large or 
tall late kinds, can grow early Peas ; but on the 
other hand, few can force Peas, so that my note 
will mostly concern the culture of those kinds 
which should be sown, say, from the beginning 


' advantage get the best quality, as the plants 
I take up less room than inferior kinds. The 
amateur will always want to make the most of 
' the warm borders at command ; not that these 
I early kinds need coddling, but if grown on heavy 
I land sow a little later, and cover the seed with 
light soil. Such early kinds as Chelsea Gem 
I have some of the Marrow blood in them, and 
' sown too early or in wet, heavy soil decay. One 
must guard against losses. Few kinds have 
found more favour with the general public than 
the one illustrated. For some years American 
Wonder was much thought of, and was a great 
amateur’s favourite ; but the advent of Chelsea 
Gem was a gain, as size, quality, and quantity are 
combined, and this was not the case previously. 
We have now oven superior varieties as regards 
' size of pod and vigour of haulm to the one de- 
! scribed. Take the Peas introduced during the 
last ten years. Great strides have been made over 
j the old Daniel O’Rourke or Sangster’sNo 1. Now 
; we have varieties 2 feet to '? feet in height, 
with pods the size of the July Marrows. These 
are produced freely and as hardy as the old small 
j white round varieties. I am aware these small 
I Peas are liked by some growers, but in my 
I opinion they lack quality, and the last-named 
should be studied in vegetables. A great 
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of February until the middle of March, or end quantity of these small Peas are grown on the 
of that month. As regards the date of sowing > Continent for bottling, but they are not of good 
this cannot be fixed, as much depends upon the ' flavour. Chelsea Gem .may be sown close. We 
soil, situation, and variety sown, but no amateur | sow at 2 feet apart, and even then plant a row 
will go far astray by sowing the variety illus- i of Lettuce for early cutting between each row 
trated—namely, the Chelsea Gem—as this may | of Peas. Amateurs may with advantage sow 
bo grown where others fail. Few varieties are I early, as it is an easy matter to cover a few rows 
more reliable, as, though it takes up small space, of Peas on a narrow border. If the weather 
the return is great; this is a strong point for I perm its I always sow the early part of February, 
consideration. I am aware that there are plenty < and these on a warm, sloping border will give 
of good early Peas, and I will name a few of the pods by the end of May or early in June. Though 
best kinds so that the amateur when about to I little food is needed when sowing, the soil should 
purchase seed may know those that are most | not be poor nor, on the other hand, recently 
reliable. The days of the small white round-seeded ! manured land. I mean masses of rank manure 
Peas are past. They were poor and had little ; are not needed for the early crop, as owing to the 
flavour, their only merit being earlineas. growth being made in a short season, and the 
Having a thin, weak haulm they were, crop cleared, too much food in the way of 
much subject to climatic changes, and manure is not needed at the time of sowing, 
the grower reaped small benefit. The Those with frames may forward an early crop 
weak growers suftered badly from drought I by sowing in pots and then planting out. 8uoh 
and frost in their early stages, and the pods kinds as Chelsea Gem do well imder this treat- 
secured are so small in comparison to the newer ment, and, at the same time, amateurs in many 
kinds that there is aj^eat gain in growing such | oases have so little room for vegetables under 
varieties as Chelsea Gem, which have a robust, glass, that very few can adopt the last named 
haulm. The dwarf kinds, too, give a fair-sized < practice for want of space. There is still the 
pod and heavy crop. I do not think suflicient | old-fashioned way of growing Peas in the open 
attention is paid to the early Pea crop, as no ^ by sowing in'ithe autumn or at this time of year, 
veget'ible is more delicious, and one may with but I do not advise amateurs to do this in many 
® ^ r- ii \ I z II 11 -; z !• c V ^ 
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catM, M only in favoured spots and good pliable 
Foil can this be done with profit; the losses are 
too great in most oases, as birds, mice, and onr 
variable climate do not favour this mode of 
culture. 

No note would be complete without naming a 
few of the newer kinds of Peas so suitable for 
amateurs sowing for first supplies, and early in 
the li^t is E irly Morn, a splendid introduction, 
and one that will give every amateur a greater 
return than many older kinds. The Early 
Morn, though having much of the Marrowfat 
in its composition, is not at all tender, and 
is an excellent amateur’s variety for earlv 
sowing. It produces a fair*Fi/.3d pod. 
Many of these, when well • grown, contain 
eight to ten Peas of large siz). It will be seen 
what a great advantage this has over smaller 
varieties. With me this variety started in pots 
was only a trifle over 2 feet in height, and even 
when sown in the open is not much hi^er. 
Seed sown on the 10th February produced Peas 
the first week in June. Few varieties give a 
longer supply. Another very fine Pea is Daisy, 
which is not <]uite so early as those named, but 
makes up by ({lantities and q lality; ^t may be 
I lassed as an early Stratagem, as it is not unlike 
that splendid variety ; it is ceitaioly one of the 
best Peas I have grown. lb may be some¬ 
what out of place to name Daisy as a first early, 
but its excellence and cropping should make it 
a great favourite for mid-June supplies. Daisy 
is a true Marrow, so that it is not wise to sow 
seed too early in wet, cold laud. In such soil it 
would be well to treat it as a second early. On 
the other hand, the New Springtide is reliable 
and excellent. Though the p^ is somewhat 
smaller than that of Daisy, it is a valuable 
variety for first sowing, being very hardy, 
early, and of good quality—certainly a most 
valuable introduction. For earliest supplies 
none can coJipse the variety Bountiful, a 
remarkable cropper, and one of the best for 
present sowing. The haulm, though strong, is 
hardy, and it is the most productive variety I 
have grown. It is specially good for exposed posi¬ 
tions or those not too warm, turning in quickly, 
and being of first-rate quality. Doubtless, 
Bountiful is the result of crossing a Marrow 
with a nearly White Round, as this, though less 
a Marrow than others, is of excellent quality. 
Another very fine type of early Pea is May 
Queen, a good dwarf variety, and gives seven to 
nine large Peas in a pod, being of strong growth 
and one of the earliest Peas I nave grown. Last 
vear this came in with Chelsea Gem, and being 
larger is more valuable. There are few varie¬ 
ties more suitable than the last named for pot 
or frame culture, and seed sown on a warm 
border in February will mve pods at the end of 
May or early in June. There are other kinds, 
such as Early Giant, a fine type of early Pea, 
also Harbinger, a very dwarf variety, being less 
than a foot in height. The Exconian, a feet 
variety, if good, idso the older William I. All 
are good, but those fully deecribed are the best 
for amateur culture. W. 


Preparation for foroingr.— With many, 
hard forcing is not a necessity, and the advan¬ 
tages are great, as by slow forcing much better 
material is secured. I am now busy clearing 
out the old material from between the Aspara- 
^-beds forced yearly, and filling in with fresh. 
This latter in my case is fresh leaves only. 
Thrae, of course, give less heat than fresh 
manure, but are more valuable, as they last 
much longer. Now is a good time to collect 
haves, and if they cannot be used at the time 
of collection, if placed in bulk and turned 
occasionally, they will be good for mixing with 
manure. Leaves used in this way are most 
serviceable, as they prevent violent fermenta¬ 
tion, which is BO disastrous. Those who need 
Seakale or Asparagus, say, in a month or six 
weeks’ time, will need to adopt other measures 
to obtain a quick supply. Great benefit will 
follow preparing some of the plants for the 
work in advance of forcing. Few now force 
Seakale in the old way by placing pots or covers 
of some kind over the roots and filling in with 
large quantities of manure. This had its advan¬ 
tages, as if the heating roaUMrial was slow, it 
^ve better flavour than lifting roots and placing 
in strong heat. Saakale for supplies at Christ¬ 
mas should now be lifted. This will force more 



strong roots should be saved, cut into lengths 
of 5 inches to 6 inches, and placed in the soil. 
These make fine planting material next spring. 
Rhubarb will force much better if lifted a short 
time and exposed, and in the case of Asparagus 
this forces well ts^en from its growing quarters 
into heat. More warmth is needed now than 
later on. To maintain a regular supply it will 
be necessary to lift roots every three weeks. 
Asparagus forcing by lifting roots is an expen¬ 
sive process —S. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

AMATEURS’ CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TO TM XDITOB OV “ OARPSNINO ULLUSTRATXD.” 

Sir,—H aving read the article by “ A. D.”on 
the difficulties which amateur Chrysanthemum 
growers have to contend with, 1 enclose photo¬ 
graph and also details of my experience. It 
is a lUitter of surprise that amateurs do not 
exhibit more than they do. It is a very inter¬ 
esting pastime, and with care and attention 
amateurs can stage first-class blooms. One 
great advantage Chrysanthemums have over 
other floweia is they are not fastidious as to 
soil. Nor need the amateur grower despair if 
he has no leaf-mould. My Chrysanthemums 
were grown all through their stages without an 
atom of leaf-mould. Yellow fibrous loam 
amateurs cannot get without diffioulty. I used 
roadside trimmings, and shall do so again this 
year. Cuttings were put in first week in 
December in single thumb pots, using road¬ 
side trimmings and sharp sana only, and placed 
on the stage of a cool greenhouse. When well 
rooted they were transferred to a cold lean-to 
frame running alongside the greenhouse. Their 
next shift was into 4^-inch pots, comport the 
same, with the addition of a light sprinkling of 
iSilicate • msnure. From the 4^-inch pots 
they were transferred into 32 ’b, and whilst 
still in these pots were placed outside in the first 
week in May under the shelter of a south wall. 
At the end of May and the first week in 
June, they were finaUy potted into 10 inch pots, 
using roaoside trimmings and a little rotten 
manure, a good sprinkling of dissolved bones 
and bone-m^, and a lighter one of soot. They 
were then placed in the kitchen garden in rows 
4 feet apart, running north and south. From 
the first week in August they were fed with 
liquid-manure and soot-water twice a week, 
changing this occasionally to Ichthemic Guano, 
I lb. stirred into an IS gallon cask of water. 
From the middle of August to first of f^eptember 
second crown buds were taken. I append a list 
of the names, when stopped, and what buds were 
taken. 

Mme. Carnot let wet k April 2ad crown 

Mrs. W. Mease let week April 2nd crown 

Simplicity Middle April 2od crown 

Australie 1st week May 1st crown 

Master H. Tucker 3rd week May let crown 

Australian Gold Middle May 2 id crown 

Edith Tabor 1st w«-ek May Ist crown 

Western King 3 d week May Ist crown 

Eva Knowles 1st week April 2adorovm 

Phtcbus Middle May 2Qd crown 

M. Chenon de Lecbe Middle M ay 1st crown 

M. Hoste Middle Maj^ 2ad crown 

Mr. J. Lewis 3rd week April 2 ad crown 

Vi viand Morel Middle May 1st crown 

Given careful attention, amateurs need not 
fear the Chrysanthemum rust, and by taking 
the second crown buds at the right date, no 
hard or abortive buds will ensue. E. Odorn. 

March f CamhM. 

TO THl RDITOR OF “GARDKNIXO ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —I am not surprised to find that my 
recent note respecting these plants has aroused 
some antagonism. Out of a thousand who try, 
and no doubt try with energy and zeal far be¬ 
yond the reward obtained, a few may be so far 
successful that they are satisfied. Were it al ways 
so I should have made no protest; but in iny 
own experience I have been pxined frequently 
to see what expense and labour have been 
bestowed by amateurs in the production of show 
blooms, and how miserably they have failed. 
Then, when their few flowers are over they have 
nothing left to beautify or fill their little green¬ 
houses all the winter. Too many Curysanthe- 
mnin growers care nothing for other plants. 
The true amateur florist likes to have flowers 


always, and that is impossible when all space, 
energy, and cash are given to flowers that last, 
even at their very best, but from three to four 
weeks. __ 

BOOKS. 

“VEGETABLES FOR EXHIBITION AND 
HOME SUPPLIES.”* 

Ir this book Mr. Edwin Beckett has given 
growers of vegetables much needed advice. It 
contains full information upon the cultivation of 
v^etables for exhibition and the household, and 
the high position to which the author has 
attained in this department of the garden should 
ensure the success of the work. The book is 
profusely illustrated, standard sorts of various 
vegetables being represented. 

The leading chapter is devoted to “ General 
Culture,” and under this heading the prepara¬ 
tion of the ground is practically described. The 
writer’s remaiks about trenching and manuring 
are sure to cause a difference cf opinion. He 
Fajs: “Like everything else worth doing, 
trenching requires to Be thoroughly done. 
Many advise keeping the bottom spit at the 
bottom, especially should this be of b^ quality, 
but this practice I do not ag^ree with, and 
always insist on the bottom being brought to 
the top, to be acted upon by the weather and 
the suiface dressings. By this means the whole 
ins'tead of part of the soil is brought into good 
condition for producing all kinds of vegetables 
of the best quality. Trenching shoilld be done 
to the depth of from 2 feet G inches to 3 feet, 
with the bottom well broken up; for Peas, 
Beans, Onione, etc., two layers of manure 
should be applied. At the very bottom place 
the longest and greenest; indeed this makes a 
capital spot for burying all kinds of garden 
refuse, such as leaves, long litter, or almost 
anything that may come to hand. About the 
middle place a lajer of half-decayed manure, 
such as old hotbeds and road-sidings (a 
valuable ingredient for stiff gionnd).” 

This advice is a distinct break away from the 
orthodox method of trenching, but we know 
the author has achieved great success, and 
therefore we can rely upon his statements. The 
storage of soils and manures, seed orders, and 
seed saving are each included under the h^ing 
of “ General Culture.” Valuable advice is given 
with reference to the preparation of specimens, 
their selection, washing, and the staging of 
collections in a chapter on “ Exhibiting 
Vegetables,” and for the joung aspirant for 
fame, many invaluable hints are forthcoming. 
Each kind of vegetable is then proceeded with 
in alphabetical order, hints being given as 
to getting produce either for exhibition or 
for home supplies. The culture of early 
crops under glass by different methods, and 
in order to secure successional supplies are 
also described. Exhibition specimens are 
specially considered. Mr. Beckett save: 
“Only on very favourable soils can faultless 
specimens be produced, unless special prepara¬ 
tions are made. They may be obtained, how¬ 
ever, on any kind of land by boring holes 
4 inches in diameter to the depth of 3 feet, made 
13 inches from hole to hole. The holes should 
be filled and made moderately firm with the 
same kind of mixture as advised for pit and 
frame culture, and if only a few dozen holes are 
prepared in this way, the exhibitor will be well 
repaid fortheUttle extra trouble. Aboutsixseeds 
should be placed in each hole, and these covered 
over neatly previous to the bed being raked down. 
As soon as the young seedlings are large enough, 
these should be singled out, leaving the strongest 
as near the centre of the hole as possible. Dust 
over the plants about once a week with soot in 
the early morning.” This will give the reader 
some idea how thoroughly the exhibition aspect 
of culture is treated. Towards the end of the 
book an invaluable calendar of “ Routine Work 
in the Kitchen Garden ” from January to De¬ 
cember places everything in a nutshell. The 
work concludes with a chapter on “ Enemies of 
Vegetable crops,” with concise directions for 
preventing attacks. 

This work may be safely recommended to all 
anxious to excel in the production of vegetables 
of high rjuality. 

* " Vegetables for Exhibition mod Home Supplier," by 
E. Beckett, London. Simpkin, Marehsil, Hamiiton, Kent 
and Oo., Limited. Ss. 6d. 
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variety, and evidently Sutton's KeadlnR Uusset, which it 
in any case closely resemblee, but it may be the American 
Adirondack alsa The statement that it has been kept for 
six years in a cool cellar is too stupid to admit of one 
moment’s belief. The tuber is so fresh that there can be 
no doubt but that it is of the pist season's produce. No 
Potato would keep as suggested, for only in a temperature 
of 35 degs. could a tuber he kept at rest^ and no cellar has 
been lower than 45 degs. during the past summer. Under 
very cool conditions Potatoes may keep fairly well for 
twelve months, but not beyond, and it is seldom that any 
keep so long as that. 

1730— Oytlaaa Andreanus (R. Whilst most 

of the Brooms seed freely, and in that way are easily 
raised, the new variety Oylirus Andreanus is most com¬ 
monly increased by grafting it on to seedling plants of the 
common Broom. We are not sure whether it will propa 
gate by means of cuttings set thickly into pots filled with 
sandy soil, and placed in warmth under bell-glasses, but 
the plan may be tried if you have the means, ft is 
probable that shoots layered as Carnations are would 
also produce roots. 

1740— Smllax iSan^a 3fona).—The best way to treat 
Smilax where ic is dedred to use the long climbing 
growths for domestic or other decoration is to have the 
plants in from 8-inch to O inch pots at least, to have a 
stout piece of wire run round oloee beneath the rim, and 
then to have pieces of wire carried over from this wire 
crosswise, both to keep it in place and also to which to 
fasten pieces of string, which should run to some fixture 
above. Then as new growths break up twine them round 
the strings. When of full height these can be cut, and 
room made for others. Can you treat your plant in this 
way 'i It will probably nsed shifting into a larger pot every 
two years, and need occasional waterings with liqiiid- 
manure. In a gentle warmth Smilax is a perennial. 


Questions.—and aimoert are inserted in 

OARDsmifayrM of charge if e(yrre$pondent8 follow the rtUee 
here laid down for thfxr guidance. All eommunieationt 
for ineertion $hould be clearly and concisely written oti 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Oardknmo, 57, Southampton • street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business shoula be sent to the 
Publihhrr. The name and address of the sender are 
re/ptired in addition to any designation he may de.sire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unansnoered 
queries should be repeated. Corresporuients should bear 
in mind that, as Oardrnino has to be sent to press some 
time, in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers {which, with the exception oj such as cannot 
well be classifiM, will be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

S iainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
uuje us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
ol}servationspermit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. CorrespondenU who 
refer to articles inserted in OARDurara shoula mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.— Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer anstoers than others and 
are put into thetr respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the tpuries are 
received, but there u as little delay as vossibU in dealing 
with them. 


rose-white, with a yellow crown, 


1741— PrunlnfT Pyrus Japonlca {Armadale).— 
You can, if you wish, allow Pvrus jiponica to grow into 
bush form. Just shortening ba<^k anv shoots that ecem 
unduly strong, or you may tie or nail it to a trellis or wall, 
shortening in the 8*>a8on’s shoots and inducing it to create 
spurs or flower-b'idi. But the plant is not amenable to 
very restricted or formal treatment. Certainly, on a a all 
or trellis, when allowed to sUnd out perhaps from 
10 inches to 12 inches, the flowers are earlier and more 
readily seen than is the case with bushes.—D. 

1742— Scale Insect on Fern (A*. F.)—The scale 
on your Keros is an ioso't called ccccus, but there are 
many varieties. It is commonly promoted in a greenhouse 
by a dry atmosphere. Nearly ail descriptions of plants 
grown in houses are subject to attacks, and the pest can 
only be kept in check by constant cleansing. You hod 
better lay your Fern on its side on a table, then give each 
stem and frond, Itoth back and front, a good washing with 
soapy-water, using a soft brush, aod taking care that the 
scale is removed. Afterwards give a good sprinkling over¬ 
head with clean water. You will do well to look over 
your plants quite once a month, and do your best to keep 
them clean.—D. 

I 1748— Various (5. A. O.).—Suckers which have come 
op from the roots of Pitmaston Duchesse Pear must be cot 
I away, aod every year be rigidly repressee!. But to make 
I a good clearance of them, draw away the soil where the 
I suckers are close to the roots, and then do not tear them 
off, as that only leaves wounds from which 
other suckers will break, but cue them 
clean away close to the loots, then dust 

■ with lime and cover up afresh with soil. 

The grub or caterpillar which infests your 
Hoses is a pest that may be kept down by 
handpicking if sought for late at night 
with a light. Also they may be destroyed 


To the /(Mowing queries bri^ replies ctre given, 
but readme are invited to give further answers 
ihould they ^e able to offer additional ctdvice on 
the various subjects. 

173G—Transplantlner Lavender {R. .V)—it 
will probably be best for you to leave your old Lavender 
bush where It is unt'I March, then cut it hard back and 
replant it in good soil elsewhere. If no harm results from 
the transplanting, it will soon break afresh and form a 
new head. Set in the branches cut off as cuttings or slips 
into an out-of-the-way portion of the garden, and no 
doubt they will throw roots during the summer. The 
pieces set thus may be 12 inches long. Lavender is in 
that way usually propagated. Snapdragons may be best 
where they are for the winter, transplanting in the 
spring. These plants are rather tender, and are often 
killed by severe froets. Sow' seed in April under glass if 
possible to give plants to bloom in the late autumn and 
next year. Sow Forget-me-not seed in June or July, and 
BOW Hollyhock seed outdoors in May.—D. 

1737—The Woolly-headed Thistle (T.)— The 
finest of these is the one we illustrate, Oarduus erio- 
pheras, a native plant with a much-branched, hairy stem 
3 feet to 5 feet high, and very deeply cut, undulated ; 
spiny|.leave8, the lower ones often 2 feet long. The flower- 
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this species and N. poeticus have given birth to spouta- 
neous or natural hybrids. It is useful for wild garden or 
wood walks, aod also for naturalising on Grass or iininown 
lawn. 

1748— Prunliifir bash Apple-trees (T (t ) — 
Hid your bush Apple-trees beeu a few years planted, aod 
then hod produced the strong shoots you refer to, we 
should have advised either lifting the trees aod replant¬ 
ing. or root-pruning, to give a check to rich woody pro¬ 
duction. But as your trees have but just been planted, it 
is very evident that the roots now c^snot be in fault; 
hence you may safely shorten back these strong shoots 
fully one-half their length, as it is improbable that verj' 
strong growths will follow next year. Very likely the 
recent pLantlng will help to equalife root and wood pro¬ 
duction, and yourtreee may fruit very well the year after. 
The production of Moea on young trees shows that the 
roots are in sour soil. These should be lifted and 
replanted, adding some lime or old mortar-rubhish and 
wood-ashes. In any case coat the trees now with hot 
lime-wa&h, with some day in it to render its colour less 
offeurive. 

1749— Diseased Q-rapes {Reader).—\oxxr (irape is 
evidently Muscat of Alexandria. Hod you sent a portion 
of a bunch rather than a few berries, we could have lietter 
described the nature of the decay seen on the stem end of 
the berries ; but we think it is a pure case of shanking, a 
very common complaint that is invariably due to the con¬ 
dition of the roots. Whether the roots of your Vines are 
inside or outside the houses, it seems certain that they 
have gone too deep into poor or sour soil, where the need¬ 
ful f<wd is not found. You will have to correct this 
trouble and remove all the top soil down to the roots, lift 
them, and tie them up in mats, then well break up the 
soil, add to it wood-ashes, mortar-refuse, and fine-crushed 
bone. Replant the roots rather shallow, aod replace the 
top soil, or, better still, with fresh, adding to that, at the 
rate of 1 lb. per barrowload, Thomson’s Vine-manure, or 
wood-ashes, Ixme-dust, aod soot in greater proportion. 
If you think this course is too drastic, although it is by far 
the best, theo open a trench 2 feet wide and deep, 5 feet 
from the Vine-stems, cutting off all roots clean, then filling 
it with quite fresh soil, which includes good turfy loam 
two-thirds, with the ashes, mortar-refuse, and crushed 
bone referred to above, in the proportion of a barrowfnl to 
each cartload. That soil would soon become full of new 
roots, which would give new vitality to the Vines, and 
cause them to overcome the shanking. In two years’ time 
yet a further trench should be provided in the same way, 
and if the top soil of the inner portion of the border were 
removed and replaced with fresh, great good would 
result. 

1750— Peach-trees In house {J. .S.).—As we assume 
that your Prach-house is only occupied by ihese fruit- 
trees, you will do well to expose it to the air all you can 
during the present open weather, but not necessarily 
creating a draught. You have done well to g’ve the 
border a good watering, as no donbt the insect pests you 
have suffered from have been largely bred by dryness at 
the roots. Even now you will do well to open a hole with 
a spade not too near the trees, aod examine the condition 
of the sub-soil, as it may now he dry. To moisten it you 
may find it needfol to give the border a heavy watering 
once a week for several weeks. Outside. Nature usually 
saturates Peach borders heavily in winter. Syringing 
will do little good now, but n ay be helpful when new 
foliage is produced. Peaches in houses suffer more from 
lack of root moisture than from any other cause. 

1751— Morello Oheppy not froltlnK {hayo).— 
We infer from the description of your Morello Cberrv-Uce 
on a north wall that the soil in which it is growing is 
either too light and rich, or lacks lime. Stone fruits badly 
need lime. You may do well to unnail the tree carefully, 
lift it, neatly trim the roots, then add to the ground a 
barrowload of old martar-refuso and wood-ashes, with 
either s couple of pounds of fine-crushed bone or bone- 


Hellebore powder, as that is poisonous and 
will soon kill the insects. 

1744— Pluma and Pears u;. A’.).— 
Your three Jtfferson Plum-trees, planted 
only three years and yet have not fruited, 
may be better helped to become fruitful if 
you lift them carefully aod replant them. 
Open a trench 2 feet wide and deep ail 
round each tree, 3 feet from the stem, 
then draw off the top soil, and you will 
easily life each root, cutting every broken 
part quite clean with a sharp knife. Break 
up the soil afresh, add some wood-ashes 
and old mortar-refuse, then replant, but 
not deep. Do this at once. The tree trou¬ 
bled with suckers should have all these 
(^refully cut away, and be root-pruned by 
opening a trench 4 feet from the stem 
Well work under to sever any downward 
roots. Open a trench round the Pear- 
tree at 4 feet from the stem, fill uo with 
fresh soil, also put quite fresh soil over 
the roots after removing some of the 
old, and add a good dressing of animal- 
manure. 

1745- Crimson Rambler Rose 
(l). M. K.) — You had lietter get your 
young Roses of this variety, rooted cut¬ 
tings. lifted and potted at once. They 
may, if stood in a cool-house or frame 
during the winter, make fresh roots, and 
then when shortened back a little may 
bloom. But you must not expect to get 
much flower from this Rose until it has 
hscome so far established that it throws 
good strong growths. Once that is the 


iteads are large, of a purplish-red colour, and surrounded 
oi the under side with a dense white cottony web. There 
a'V few plants more handsome or novel in appearance than 
this. It is suitable for borders or groups of hardy fine- 
foliaged plants, and grows well In any common soil. 
Beiog a native of the limestone districts of the south of 
Kiigland, it will bs an interesting plant to naturalise in 
others. 

1739—Potato for nanfiTTff. i\).—TheyiiiBr.wntis, 
althougli .much discolours! by ire Alrn^nDed 
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meal, well mixing this with the soil. Tread the grouud 
down moderately firm before planting, and then replace 
the roots rather shallow than deep. Well tread the 
ground afterwards, as these Cherries like a firm soil. You 
may later, or perhaps in May, place a light dressing of long 
stable-manure over the roots to keep them moist during 
heat. 

1752— Cat^own Apple-trees (YofxrWer).—if you 
out down your old Apple-trees lo graft them with otht r 
varieties, you should have done that in April last; or after 
the shoots made so abundantly in the summer had become 
strong, you should have thinned them in each case out to 
from ten to twelve, and had them budded near to the 
main stein with any good varieties of Apples in August 
You can yet, if you prefer, have some of the strongest 
whip-grafted next Apnl, cutting out all the others, or you 
may cut them close back, and cause new shoots to break 
and bud there next August. Or if you prefer you can thin 
uut the present shoots to some ten or twelve, cutting all 
others close off, then shortening those left Ijock one-half 
their length, and two years hence keeping them duly 
thinned. Good, strong heads will result. 

17.51—Treatment of Salvia patens after 
flowering bS'apoo).—Iheae plants should be lilted and 
potud ; afterwards placed in a greenhouse or cold-frame 
where frost cannot harm them. In the spring take some 
cuttings from the young growths as they appear, and the 
old plants may be replanied as you would Dahlia tubers. 
As a rule, new cuttings give most satisfaction.—E. 

1754— Apples for chalk soil (Strang<-r).—\on 
w ill find fur kitchtii or cooking purposes Ix>rd Groevenor 
and Prince Albert are good for euch soil as yours, and 
King of the Pippins and Cox’s Orange Pippin for dessert 
variet i je. What *' other ” trees do you refer to—will you 
please state if you refer to other fruit-trees or what? 
We on only give clear answers to clear questione. If your 
surface soil on chalk is rather shallow, make mounds on 
which CO plant, adding a couple of barrow-loads of soil for 
each tree, thus giving more root depth. 

1755- Sportive Male Pink {nalcn Moet 

certainly there is much novelty in a white sport from the 
red Mule Pink. But are you certain that the variety is a 
sport, and not a cutting from some other ordinary while- 
flowered variety, put in with the Mule Pink cuttings? Ii 
is necersary to be particularly careful about these things 
Of course the Dafage of the Mule Pink is rather thicker 
and broader, also less wbi'e or glaucous than is that of the 
common Pink. But we do not wish to <|ue8tion your 
statement, only would advise coinplets verification 
Should the sport manifest itself next summer, please 
send us a flower and leaves of the original and the sport in 
a small box.—D. 

1758 -Bads on youns Vines (A. .V. R ).— 
Although you want your Vines to have bare stems up t'l 
6 feet in height, where we presume the roof you wish to 
shade begins, yet we advise you to keep one half the buds 
on the liteius up to that height, tbioning out the rest, v- 
these when they make growth and leaves will very much 
help to strengthen or swell the stem, and promote root 
action But you can pinch these side or stem shoots to 
three leaves later, and thus keep them close home. In 
future years they may be gradually removed above the 
6 feet, either cut back to one bod if you wish the Vine to 
have one rod only, or to two bude to make two rods at 
the most. These should be allowed to grow their fullest 
possible length duiing the summer, and in the winter, 
after the leaves have fallen, be shortened back to 3 feet, 
and thus gradually adding 3 feet of bare wood to the rodb 
each year. 

1757— Wild sardening ( Strawjer is a large 
subject—one that ne^de a volume to deal with it. Cannot 
you obtain a copy of “ The Wild Garden,” price 12i., whi.'h 
can be had from the office of this paper? Wild gardening 
really meane the introduction of various garden plants 
into meadows, parks, woods, coppices, dells, marshes, or 
other surroundiogs, and in relation to which practical!) 
anything that will under such conditions thrive b« 
fittingly planted We have given many notes and articles 
upon the subject in back volumes. 

1758- Spiraea Japonloa roots (rofG^).—Pot up 
our Spiraea japonica clumps at orne, in pots sufficiently 
utonly just large enough. But if the roots seem very 

dry eoak them for an hour in tepid water, then stand them 
on the floor of your house to drain before potting When 
potted stand them in one comer cf the house or in a 
frame, and cover up with Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse to induce 
root action before the crowns break. In that way, and 
after a month of such treatment, it will be found that 
growth will be all the better. Flower stems are propor¬ 
tioned to the strength of the crown now. These plants 
need plenty of water, and as they occupy so much room in 
the pots, of course there is less soil area to keep moist 
than is the case with other plants. When in full growth 
the pots should be in saucer and water given twice a day. 
—D. 

17.5«) -Mealy-bag on Plam-treo (Lincoin) .-To 
cleanse your Victoria Plum-tree of eueb pests as mealy¬ 
bug, for there is no certainty that hard frosts will, you 
should unnail the tree and draw it away a little from the 
wall, then give it all over a thorough cleaneiog, using 
strong soapy.water, in which soft soap is well infused. 
But after doing so, and well scraping and cleaning the 
wood, then make up a solution of soft-soap 1 Ib., clay 1 lb., 
and paraffin ^ pint. Mix these well, then add two (|aarts 
of water, and with it well paint over every branch of the 
tree except the fruit-buds. Also make up a mixture of 
hot lime-while, with some clay in it to tone it, and then 
well wash the wall, so that any eggs or insects are covered 
in. After the tree is renalled remove the top soil 3 inches 
deep several feet round the tree, and replace with fresh 
and a top-dressing or mulch of long manure. 

1760— Transferring Orchid to cool-house 
(W. J. Crons ),—Kindly give the name of your Orchid 
which you wish to put in the cool-house to rest, then we 
eball know and be pleased to assist you. 

1761— Ohrysanthemums — which buds to 
take and how late to out back (C B ).—We hope 
at the turn of the year to go into the question of bud 
selection and pinching hack as on former occasioos, and 
then the names you mention will be considered. 

1762— Diseased Violets (R. B. C.).—7our Violets 
are attacked by a fungus (Uercoepora vlol»), a common 
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disease among Violets grown under glass. Cutting off the 
affected leaves and then spraying the plants with Bor- 
deaux-mixture is the best remedy ; probably inefficient 
ventilation has something to do with the attack.—G S. S. 

1763— Mossy lawn If you are assured 

that the soil beneath the turf is not the cause of Moss 
production, allhough it is our belief, you hod better first 
smother the Moss with soot, and later draw off much of it 
with a sharp-ioothed rake. Then give the turf a thin 
dressing of fine soil, and in April get lawn pasture seed 
and BOW it well, raking it in and rolling it. You may do 
good by giving after the soot a dressing of 4 lb. per rod of 
basic-slag, and one of 2 Ib. per rod of sulphate of ammonia 
in May. Your succulent plant is not a Houeeleek, as that 
is a Semporvivum. Yours is Kcheveria secunda glauca. 
You had better lift the smaller pieces, and prick them up 
thickly into shallow boxes or pane filled with sandy soil, 
and stand them in a frame or bouse, as very hard winters 
kill them wholesale. 

1761— BoBh OhryjantheinumB A/-All 
varieties of Uhrysaaitiemums without exception make 
bush plants if, after the cutUnge have been rooted in the 
winter or early in the spring, they be pinched so as to 
cause two or three side-eboote to break out, and these 
later be pinched again, as in that wav a good bush plant 
with some six or eight branches are formed. Japanese, 
Incurved, Anemones, Pompons, and singles, all so treated 
make bush plants. Of course, during the summer they 
may be grown standing in pots outdoors, and should be 
liberally watered also once a week, after the pots are full 
of roots, with liquid-manure Such plants got into !)-ioch 
pots should, in September, be 3 feet tbrougK Flower-bude 
will be all the lietter if one-half be pinched out. Any of 
our Ohrysanthenuim advertisers wBl furnish you with 
• plants in the spring.—D.{ 

1765-NothochlaBna lanuginosa ('Jf.;.— This will 
sucked In a greenhouse, and should be in a small well- 
drained pot. The plant itself should be inserted between 
the chinks of a small block of randstone, and by raising 



NochochliBDa lanuginosa. 


it slightly above the rim of the pot, the rapid drawingawav 
of the water upon the crown of the plant wHI he secured. 
The beet soil is a mixture of loam, ^at, old lime rubbish, 
and pieces of sandstone broken small, the whole well 
incorporated. 

1766— OaB-llme as a soil dressing (Ama/cur).— 
We never refer to any correspondents’ names in full, and if 
they donotsend some nom depluine, then use their initials. 
With respect to gas-lime, it is commonly advised when it 
is spread about over the ground that it remains some six to 
eight weeks, not only to enable it to part with its 
sulphuric acid partially, but to allow it to become pul¬ 
verised or broken up, and thus more evenly diffused. But 
much depends on whether the gas-lime be fresh from the 
works, or has been lying in a heap outdoors for some 
time, ae in the latter ca«e many of its more deleterious 
properties may have been eliminated. Then it is the 
common rule to allow the lime to be dug in several weeks 
before the ground so dressed be sown or planted. Ordi¬ 
narily, ground dressed now with lime should be dug about 
the middle of January, and be ready to crop early in 
March We ask you specially to note next season 
w’bether the portion of ground into which you dug the 
lime at once seems in any way to have been injuriously 
affected. 

1707-CACtaB Boed-pods (J. ll. G.J.—The term 
Cactus is a very comprehensive one, and covers a very 
considerable variety io succulent plants. Some, such as 
the Eobinocactus, produce seed-po^ if not freely, at least 
ojcaaionally, whilst many others do not. Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, have a magnificent strain of 
ICchinocatrtuses they have raised from seed, and chiefly by 
intercrossing. If your seed-podsseem to bn ripe save them 
carefully, and as soon os the seed is cleaned out, now at 
once in shallow pans filled with sandy soil, placing the 
pans on a hot bed or in a warm greenhouse for the pur¬ 
pose. Growth is slow, but you may in that way obtain 
many othsr plants. We cannot gather from your note 
to what section of Cacti your plants belong.—D. 


1768— Ollmbers for porch {South Middlesex) — 
Provided the position of your front-door porch is not a 
specially bleak or draughty one, and you prefer Roses, we 
should advise you to plant on one side Crimson Rambler, 
and on the other Glolrede Dijon, as these are both good, 
hardy, free-growing, and blooming varieties, and will bear 
hard pruning in the winter. You can plant, if you prefer, 
a Laay Londesborough Clematis, flowers light, on one 
side, and on the other a Clematis Jackmani, flowers blue, 
but much depends on taste. Or you may plant the Roses 
against the front of the house, and the Clematises on the 
porch. Many Roses do admirably on a north aspect if it be 
not windswept. Should you finu on experieace that Roxi s 
or Clematises will not do, you had then better plant Vir- 
giniaa Creepers. Sow Heliotrope seed in a pot nlled with 
sandy soil In March or April, placing the pot in warmth lo 
promote growth. 

1769— Double Daisies fAff;a»w).—These, hardy 
■priog flowers can be easily raised from seed. They are so 
produced, really of the beet double quality generally, some 
specially so. We have seen plants raised from a sowing 
made in May in ehallow (lans under gloss, the seedlings 
when strong enough planted outdoors on good ground ; 
where shaded,and watered for a time io hot weather, they 
grew strong, and when ready to plant out early in Novem¬ 
ber were from 5 inches to 6 inches across. These plants, 
even at the end of November, were blooming profusely—a 
most unusual thing, and not at all likely to occur in the 
case of old divided plants These seedling Daisiee produce 
both white and red flowers, and may be purchased in 
seed form at about Is. per packet, certainly, having regard 
to the results, wonderfully cheap.—D. 

1770— Treatment of Lapagerla roeea {J.II.S ). 
-These handsome and almost hardy climbers are easily 
cultivated, provided a suitable soil is given them and 
provision made for thorough drainage. As you wish to 
plant the Urge specimen in the floor of Iho greenhouse, 
you would do well to remo\e the old soil lo a depth of 
3 feet, and about 3 feet wide. Break up the bottom and 
put in 1 foot thick of broken pots, bricks, etc., to afford 
the necessary drainage, then fill the hole with a com poet 
of two parte good peat and one pari good Oak leaf-soil, 
with a little sand added. Plant very firmly, and give a 
good soaking of water. Spread out the growths thinly so 
that light Is admitted, but not glaring sunlight, for 
Lapagerias prefer partial shade. The compost snonld be 
partially renewed every four or five years. The tempera¬ 
ture that suffices for Ijapagerias would be about 45 dege. 
at night and 5U dege. by dav, or even lower would do so 
long as frost woe kept out. —K. 

1771— Layering Rhododendrons (//. R ) —Kirly 
autumn would hive been the beet time for this operation, 
but we should not say it was yet too late. Work in some 
gritty substance with the peat, especially around the 
“tongue ” of the layer. In our issue of May 27 lost this 
matter was dealt with. 

1772— Planting Hyaclnthas candlcans, etc. 
(C. B. L ).—Put the bulbs you mention in now. 

1773— “Geraniums” damping (A JV). —Evi¬ 
dently too much water at the roots, or you have kept the 
atraoephere too damp. 

1774— Pig-tree not fruiting [J. A).—Although 
there may have been lime rubbish put in beneath your 
Fig-tree when it was planted three years ago, and no top 
roots may have been formed, yet the upper roots may 
have extended materially, and thus be promoting a ratht r 
strong growth and soft, sappy wood. It is a fact that no 
Kig-trees fruit so freely as those grown in pots, simply 
because the roots are restricted and the wood producea is 
hard and woody. That is why we advieed your cpeniDg a 
trench and severing the roots. The soil about them also 
should be made very firm. Certainly your climate niav 
be rather too moist for ripening Fig-wood, but that is all 
the more reason why the roots should be severely 
restrict* d. Plants grown in pots in houses will hear 
pUiityof moisture, hut with a free root-run they grow 
like tropical vegetation and will not fruit freely. 


NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any Mtnmuuicationt retpecting plantt or fruiU 
rent to name should cUtoays accompany the parcel, tohich 
should he addressed to the Editor qf Oardrnuio Iiibus- 
TRATRO, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
tAan sia specvmtns to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— Reader, Heaton.—\, Trader- 
cantia vittata; 2, Gieichoma hederacea variegata; 3, 
Sedum carneum variegatum; 4, Hoya carnosa, probably, 
but It is very difficult to tell without flowers ; f>, Please 

send a flower.- M, A. Acton —So many of your Chiys- 

anthemums were out of character that it was very difll i It 
to name them. Those known to us, to the best cf cur 
knowledge and belief, are : 2, Source d’Or; 1, Mrs. R. G. 
Hill; 8, Viviand Morel; 4, Lady Hanham ; 7, Mrs. James 
Carter ; 13, Golden Empress ; 15, Charles Davis ; 16, Sun¬ 
flower; 18, King of the Hirsutee. Rv(;er«cfafe.—Although 

packed carefully, your blooms arrived in an unsatisfoctoi y 
condition, and jou did not send foliage with them. On 
any future jccasion we hope you will cut the flowers with 
long stems, as this is a great help to us. As far as we can 
make out the names are : 1, Empress of India ; 2, Madame 
J. M. Pigmy; 3, Roeeum superbum ; 4, Source d'Or; . 5 , 
The Cossack ; 6. Soliel Levant; 7, (^ueen of England ; 8, 
Alfred Salter ; 9, Golden Empreee. We are always pleasid 

to help in this way.- 11. S. C.—Diploppapus ehryao. 

phyllus. - Cirt-anda.—SantolinaCyparissa- Three L’s. 

—Salvia llorminum.- E. d.—Justicia calyostricha. 

Names of fruit.—L’. O. £>.—Apple is Cox’s Orange 

Pippin. Looks good leaf-mould.- A. IPeKf.—R03 al 

Russet.- EUeslte —1, Carlisle Codlin ; 2 and 3, So poor 

that we cannot determine the name ; 4, Ribston Pippin ; 
5, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 6, Poor Blenheim, probablv, but 
cannot lie sure. There seeme to be something radically 
wrong with your fruits. You have, for one thing, 
gathered them too early, and they are so bad that your 

trees want Ihorougblv overhauling.- J. G. II—I, 

Rotten ; 2 , Very poor also, hut is evidently Hoary Morn¬ 
ing,- N. Lindsay —1, Golden Apple ; 2, Lady Hennikcr ; 

3, Alfriston ; 4, Haw bornden ; 5, Rymer; 6, Cumibh 
Gllliflower. 
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BIRE>8. 

Canary allinffM(/V>— From your descrip¬ 
tion the bird is dmbtlcss suffering from bron¬ 
chitis, an inflammatory affection of the mncous 
membrane or lining of the bronchial tubes. 
This may be caused by exposure to cold or damp, 
or from the bird being kept in an overheatM 
atmosphere, such as the upper jmrt of a sittios- 
room, or where gas is bumra. The latter would 
appear to be the cause of your Canary’s trouble, 
as it evidently has the chronic form of bron¬ 
chitis, having which a bird generally wastes away 
and dies. In a case of this kipd a decoction of 
dandelion is sometimes given, which aff )rds a 
litUe relief. The diet should be nourishing, as 
birds suffering from this complaint do not take 
much food. A little fresh bread and milk daily 
will be much relished by the patient, and for 
green food supply Watercress.—S. 8. 6. 

Death of young Canaries (/ry).— It is 

not at all uncommon for young Canaries te die 
off daring their first moult, this being a 
most critical time with them. The moulting 
period commences when they are about eight 
weeks old, and should be concluded in about ten 
weeks; but, unfortunatelv, many become ill, 
oftentimes from taking cold, just at the time 
they are beginning to oast their first plumage. 
At this time they need the greatest care in 
protecting them from sudden changes of tem¬ 
perature, much mischief being caused through 
Wl ventilation of the bird-room, for although 
it is important that provision be made few the 
escape of exhausted air, care should be taken to 
prevent draughts. The safest and most effectual 
way of admitting fresh air is through a fine 
gauze wire or muslin fixed in the top part of the 
window. During the moulting sickness young 
Canaries should have Maw-seed added to their 
diet, a little saffron or a rusty nail put into 
their drinking water, alternated with toast and 
water. A little salt and a piece of old mortar 
or cuttle-fish bone should Im given. Number¬ 
less young birds die from liver complaint and 
surfeit brought about through a prolonged 
supply of egg food. To counteract this stimu¬ 
lating diet a teaspoonful of liquid magnesia may 
be given in each ounce of water for drinking 
purposes. It is impossible to say what was the 
cause of the death of the older bii^, as you ^ive 
no particulars. Had you sent one for examina¬ 
tion we could have given our opinion. We 
believe it to be quite a fallacy that the progeny 
of crested birds prove bald.—S. G. 


POULTRY. 

Poultry-farming’ queationB {Doubt¬ 
ful). —1 am compelled this week to give short 
replies to your numerous questions, but shall be 

S leased to answer more fullly on any point which 
as not been touched upon with sufficient clear¬ 
ness. 1, I am satisfied, from my own experience 
and observation, that a living can be made by 
poultry-keeping on a large scale—I dislike the 
term “ poultry-keeping”—provided the venture 
be worked on sound Tines. 2, The number of 
Fowls to be kept, and, of oourse, the extent of 
land required must depend entirely upon the 
** living” expected, as no two individnals would 
place housekeeping ei^nses, etc., at exactly 
the same figure. 3, liand with a ** strong, 
clayey subsoil” is not the best for poultry- 
keeping, but if it be well drained it should be 
fairly ^y. 4, If your Fowls are kept in pens, 
as I frequently recommend in these pages, and 
as I keep mine, they can run at the rate of 200 to 
the acre, and do well, but I dislike to run more 
than 2.J in one lot. 5, The most useful Fowls 
where eggs are the main end in view, are Fowls 
known as first crosses—that is. Fowls bred 
from parents belonging to two different breeds. 
6, Egg-selling and chicken-breeding for table 
purposes are the most certain seurces of income, 
and if you cinnot succeed in these departments 
it will take you many years before you can ex¬ 
pect to get a living from show Fowls. In fact, 
I believe the only way to ensure profitable poul¬ 
try-keeping is to ignore fancy poultry altogether, 
and t-o hive nothuig whatever to do with the 
exhibition world. 7, You should be^ with the 
New Year so as to get the benefit of the hatch¬ 
ing season, and it is absolutely necessary for 
you to employ incubators, for the chiokens piost 
be hatched at the prop^ time. Yon cannot 
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possibly get sufficient broody hens for your pur¬ 
pose. You may think I am a little too severe 
on the exhibition side of the question, but I am 
more than ever convinced that it is to the 
interest of ordinary poultry-keepers to recognise 
that their object is directly opposed to that of 
the owner of fancy poultry. You cannot get a 
hen a first-class layer and a first-class bearer of 
fancy points at one and the same time. It is 
well to realise the impossible, and to strive to 
bring out those points whichalone will satisfy our 
desires. — Doultinu . 


LAW. 

ATTEMPTED EXCLUSION OF THE 
OPERATION OF THE MARKET 
GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION ACT. 
RiBKBRBiNci to my queries to you under the ?{om 
deplume of **N’oh,” and published with your 
answer thereto in the issue of the llth October 
last. The proposed landlord has submitted for 
my consideration an agreement which contains 
the following terms and provisions : — 

The tenancy hereby created to be for one 
year certain from Christmas, 1899, to Christmas, 
19IJ9, provided, however, that in the event of the 
landlord requiring possession of the said pieces 
of land, or any one of them, before the expira¬ 
tion of the last-mentioned date, the tenant is to 
deliver up possession of the same after one 
month’s written notice from the landlord, and 
on such delivery of possession the landlord shall 
pav to the tenant by way of compensation the 
value in money for all crops growing on the said 
pieces of land, or such one or the portion there¬ 
of as may be required by the landlord, and for 
manure and labour used and expended in pro¬ 
ducing such crops, provided possession is required 
before the crops are fit for harvesting or removal, 
such value to bo previously ascertained by the 
appointment of two valuers and an umpire, in 
the event of the landlord and tenant not agree¬ 
ing such value between them. The tenant is to 
leave the said pieces of land at the expiration of 
the tenancy hereby created clear and free of all 
crops and other things. And it is hereby 
expressly agreed and declared that the tenant is 
only to crop the said pieces of land with such 
crops as will require to be harvested or removed 
before the said 25th December, 19(Xl, and in the 
ever t of his allowing any crops to remain at such 
periu I he shall not be entitled to any compensa¬ 
tion for the same from the landlord, nor shall 
he be allowed any compensation for manure put 
in the soil (except as herein before provided), or 
for any other alleged improvement during the 
said tenancy.” 

It will be seen from the above that the tenancy 
is to be for twelve months only, and if I desire to 
take the land for a farther period of twelve 
months I can do so under a fresh agreement con¬ 
taining precisely similar terms to the one above 
mentioned. Shall I have any claim of any nature 
Bgiinst the landlord at the expiration of the 
period—viz., Christmas, 1900, for anything that 
may be growing on the land, or for anything in 
the nature of buildings erected thereon by me, 
if I sign the proposed agreement; or, in other 
words will tne landlord escape the provisions of 
the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, ISO.*), 
or the Agricultural Holdings Act so far as they 
run against him at such period in the event of 
my leaving any crops, permanent or otherwise, 
on the land, or any buildings fixed thereon, or 
having effected other improvements ?— N’ch. 

This agreement has evidently bean 
drafted with the express purpose of excluding 
nhe operation of the Agricultural Holdings Act 
of 1883 and of the Market Gardeners’ Compensa¬ 
tion Act, 1895, and if the agreement is signed, 
the object of the draftsman will be fully 
attained. As pointed out in the reply on 
pige 426 (October 14th), the Acte apply only to 
tenancies from year to year, or for a term of 
years, or for lives, or for lives and years ; and 
the tenancy to be created by this agreement is 
not a tenancy from year to year but a tenancy 
for one year only. If you sign the agpreemeot, 
you will not, on quitting, have any claim under 
these Acts for any of matters you mention, or 
indeed any claim whatever under these Acte. 
And if you have no written agreement, you will 
be unable to claim under the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act, as in the oase of tenancies 
commencing after December 31st, 1895, that 


statute only applies where it‘has been agreed 
in writing that the holding ‘ shall be let or 
treated as a market-garden. So, if yon take the 
land and si^ the agreement tendem, you will 
have no claim under the Act of 1895, and if you 
take it upon a yearly tenancy but without a 
written agreement that the land is let as, w is 
to be toeated as, a market-garden, yon will still 
have no claim for compensation under that 
Act. K. C. T. 

House in defective repair (Q. A. /’) 

If you are able to prove your statement—that 
the landlord represented to you that the kit¬ 
chener and oven were in good order and condi¬ 
tion, that the bath was well supplied with hot 
water, while, as a matter of fact, the kitchener 
mid oven are both out of order, the oven being 
quite unusable, and no hot water reaches the 
bath—^you can maintain an action against him 
to recover damages by misrepresentation. You 
uy that by the terms of the agreement the house 
is to be in an habitable state, sued the landlord 
is to keep all cisterns, pipes, etc , in repair, but 
you do not say whether his liability to repair 
extends to any other matters. If anything he 
has specifically contracted to repair is out of 
order and needs repair, and you have given him 
notice of such want of repair, specifying what 
matters are defective, and a reasonable time has 
elapsed, but the repairs have not been done, yon 
may do the repairs yourself and deduct the 
amount from the rent. He may distrain, mid in 
that case your beet plan will be to sue him. 
You say that you'have complained to him, and 
that he ignores your complaint, but this does not 
entitle you to <|ait without giving the ordinary 
notice to determine the tenancy.—K. C. T. 

Uofortanate poBition of a market 
garden teaant.— A garden has been culti¬ 
vated as a niiirket garden for thirty years, and 
in the middle of it is a leasehold dwelling-house 
which 1 have bought, and I have also purchased 
the rights of the garden, which has previously 
been held upon a yearly tenancy. I have been 
compelled to sign an agreement for three 
months’ notice and no compensation. I was 
compelled to do this, as I had purchased the 
greenhouses and other trade conveniences on the 
ground. The corporation are now taking a slice 
off the garden to widen a road. Cannot I claim 
compensation for Currant-trees and other 
matters damaged by the taking ? The ground 
landlord says that if I claim on the corporation 
he will give me notice to quit. If he does so 
can I claim compensation?— One Who Has 
Bkkn Takkh In. 

It is not clear how yon came into posses¬ 
sion of the garden, nor yet upon what terms 
you hold it. Evidently you hold it upon a 
written agreement for three months’ notice, but 
it does not appear whether the tenancy is yearly 
or quarterly. If it is a quarterly tenancy, the 
Market Gardeners’ Comj^nsation Act does not 
apply, but yon may in that case claim under 
the Cottage Gardens’ Compensation Act for 
crops growmg on the holding in the ordinary 
oourse of cultivation on the termination of the 
tenancy, and for fruit-trees and fruit-bushes 
plantea with the previous written consent of 
the landlord. You could claim nothing for the 
greenhouses and other trade conveniences, but 
you could remove these, as being trade fixtures, 
always supposing that the person from whom 
you bought them had the ri^ht to dispose ef 
them to you. You may claim compensation 
from the cerporation if you choose, and there is 
little doubt that if you ao it will turn out that 
your landlord has contracted with the corpora¬ 
tion to make you compensation, and he probably 
wishes to pocket the whole of the sum allowed 
by them. I cannot understand what you mean 
by saying yon were compelled to sign an agree¬ 
ment for a three mont^’ notice and no com¬ 
pensation on the ground that you had already 
purchased the greenhouses, etc., on the land. 
If your meaning is that you had taken over the 
tenancy of your predecessor, and that he was 
under no notice to quit, and your landlord 
refused to accept you as tenant unless you signed 
the aneement, you should have refused ; and 
if he had given notice to quit in the usual way 
you could have claimed the compensation to 
which your predecessor was entitled, and I have 
no doubt Im could have claimed under the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act. If yon 
want any further advice yon must send ns a 
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copy of your agreeinont of tenaDcy, aud say 
aader what circomstances you took the plaoe.— 
K. C. T. 

latestacy—claim to real prop arty. 

—My father bought some property and improved 
it, and at his death, three years ago, it would 
be worth some £750. He left a widow and two 
sons, of whom I am the eldest, but he left no 
will. My mother has received the rents since 
his death, but she is about to re-marry and 
remove to another part of the country. On her 
re-marriage cannot 1 claim the property ? I am 
twenty-five years of age. —Iris. 

*«* At your father's death this property 
paased to you as his heir, as he left no will. 
N'ou may, therefore, claim the property at any 
time, whether your mother marries a^ain or not. 
If the right to dower is not barred in the deed 
of conveyance, or otherwise, your mother will 
be entitled to receive from you one-third of the 
rents and profits while she lives, and at her 
death you will receive and retain the whole. If 
the right to dower has been barred, and there is 
no settlement of the property upon your mother, 
she has no legal right to a penny of the rente, 
etc., and never had any right after your father's 
death.—K. C. T. 

A landlord’s promise to repair— 
subsequent written lease ((/. u.) — 
You are a market gardener, and on October IS .h 
you accepted the lease of a dwelling-house with 
a market garden, glass-house, stables, poultry- 
houses, and other outbuildings, and some land, 
apparently grass land, and 3 acres of fruit, for 
the term of three years, from the ‘JDjh day of 
September last, rreviously, when going over 
the premises with the landlord, you pointed out 
to him a quantity of broken glass in the green 
house and in the stables, which he promised to 
replace, and he also promised to repair the 
boiler, and to repair and gla/.e a large frame. 
In the lease you signed you undertook to keep 
in repair the interior of the premises, “includ¬ 
ing all glass of the forcing-houses and pi:emises,” 
during the term, while your landlord undertook 
to keep the outer walls, roofs, and drains in 
repair. The landlord now refuses to fulfil his 
verbal contract to repair the boiler and frame, 
and replace glass, and yon cannot compel him 
to do what he promised. The lease is a written 
contract entered into subsequently to the 
verbal promise, and it supersedes that verbal 
arrangement. Unfortunately you have no 
remedy. You should have insisted on the 
words “ the same being first put into repair 
by the landlord,” or some similar words 
being inserted after the word “ premises ” in 
line three of the copy lease. As it is, you are 
powerless. Nothing is stated in the lease about 
the crops growing in the garden, and so the 
verbal contract by which the landlord under¬ 
took to give to you, free of charge, such crops 
as were then growing in it, on the condition 
that you paid rent from iSeptember 21)oh, re¬ 
mains unaffected. The lease stipulates that the 
rent shall run from September 29vh, and so, 
although it would have been much better if the 
bargain had been set out in the lease, it can 
still be enforced ; and if you can prove that, 
sobaeauently to the arrangement, any crops 
have oeen removed from the garden you may 
recover damages from your landlord. It is not 
quite clear when the landlord let the eatage of 
the grass to the neighbour, but it seems that he 
did this after letting the land to you, and, if 
this was so, you might have distrained the 
horses or sued your neighbour, and in any case 
your landlord is liable to you in damages for the 
time those horses were on the land. It may be as 
well to point out to you that this place is not let 
to yon as a market garden, but as a farm, and 
so it is pretty certain that your holding is not 
within the Market (hardeners’ Uompensation 
Act, and you will be unable to claim compensa¬ 
tion under that statute when your tenancy ter¬ 
minates.—K. C. T. 

Diapate about sewing-machine.— 

(lb’, ^f .).—You cannot compel the return of the 
top of the old machine, and a solicitor could not 
help you in the matter. You were a free agent 
and you might have refused either to part with 
the top of the old machine or to have a new 
machine, but having decided to let the part go 
and receive the new machine, you have no 
remedy. You ought to have made it a condition 
of the purchase of the old machine that t he seller ' 
should teach you to work it, but it is very I 


Right to shoot game and rabbits. -1 

rent a country house and garden, on ^ne side of 
which are fields which abound with game and 
rabbits. 1 have taken out a gun license. 
May I shoot the game and rabbits when these 
are on my premises ?— Dolly. 

The occupier of any lands or premises has 
the right to the game and rabbits thereon, unless 
the li^ht has been reserved by the landlord. 
Therefore, if the right of sporting over your 
garden has not been expressly reserved, and it 
is most unlikely that it has been, you may shoot 
game and rabbits when in the garden. It is 
quite immaterial that these were not bred 
upon your land ; the property in game or rabbits 
is always in the occupier of the land on which 
they are found for the time being, or in the 
person entitled to the sporting rights over such 
lan<]. Unless you have a license to kill game, 
you cannot shoot birds of game which come into 
your garden, but you may Kill hares with a gun 
license although hares are game, for the (iround 
(lame Act of 18H0 expressly relieves the occupier 
of lands from the necessity of taking out a 
license to kill game in order to kill hare s. A 
garden is land.—K. C. T. 


probable that you purchased an article that was 
entirely worthless, and you did not understand 
sufficient abput it to know its value.—K. C. T. 

Shooting cats and dogs —Is a game- 
keeper entitled to shoot doge and oats which 
stray upon the fields over which his employer 
has the right of sporting? Cats and dogs ais- 
appear from many houses near these fields. If 
the gamekeeper has no legal right to shoot the 
animals, what penalty would he incur if the 
shooting was proved? —1X>lly. 

Strictly speaking, a gamekeeper has no 
right to shoot cats or dogs unless these animals 
are in actual pursuit of game or rabbits, and it 
is only by shooting that he can save the life of 
the animal chased. Recent decisions have 
thrown some doubt upon this old doctrine, but 
in my opinion the cases referred to can easily 
be distinguished from the older ones, and a 
gamekeeper who shoot cats and dogs merely 
because the animals are trespassing, but which 
are not actually in hot pursuit of game, etc., 
would be convicted under the Malicious Damage 
Act, ISGl. The penalty under that statute 
would be such sum, not exceeding £2d, as the 
justices saw fit to inflict.—K. C. T. 


Mrs. Broughton writes :— 

“ My husband has received great 
benefit from Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa, 
for which I feel thankful. He works 
in a forge, and when he feels over- 
clone with heat and fatigue he takes a 
drink of V’i-Cocoa, and it seems to re¬ 
fresh and give him new life. He uses 
a packet a week, and he feels quite 
a new man. I shall have much plea¬ 
sure in recommending it to my friends, 
and you are at liberty to use this 
statement if you like, " 


Dr. Ttbblc«’ Vi-Coco», *8 a concentratvd form of nourishment anil vitality, is inraluablu ; nay, more than 
this, for to all who wish to face the strifo and battle of life with greater endurance and more sustained oxtriion, 
it is nl>s'*luf« 1 y indispensable. 

Dr. Tib )le«’ Vi-Oo 3 oa can lie obtained from all Grocers, Chemists, and Sloros, or from 60, 61, and (2, 
Bnnhill Row. London, E.C. 

DAINTY SAMPLE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHEAP GLASS! GOOD CUSS! 


^ THE PATENT 

SILICATE MANURE. 

A SPECIALITY FOR VINES AND PEACH TREES. 

In making up a Vine border we strongly recommend 
an application of this speciality. 88 lb., 4/n ; 58 lb., 7/6; 
1 owt., 12/6. Oar. paid. Pamphlet with full particulars 
on application. 

SPECIAL LAWN MANURE. 

Hpecially designed for winter application to promote 
the growth of the finer Gransos and to discourage Daisies 
and Moss. This manure produces a velrety surface. 
14 lb., 8/6; S8 lb.. 4/6; 55 lb., 7/6; 1 owt., 12/6. car. paid. 

PURE BONE MEALS. 

We grind only the best quality of home bones. We 
guarantee our Bone Meals "pure" and to contain 4 X 
Ammonia and 45 Z Phosphate of Lime. We manufac¬ 
ture 3 grades—l-inoh, 1-inch, and meal. Price: 28 lb., 
ii -: 56 lb., 5/6: 1 cwt., 10/-, carriage paid. 

MISCELLANEOUS MANURES. 

881b. 561b. lowt 

BulphateofAmmonla,Mto85%Ammonia 5/6 9/6 18/- 

Nitrate of Soda, 95% Pure Nitrate .. 4/- 7/8 14'- 

SulphateofPotaiBh,^%8ulphateofPotaali 5/6 9/6 18/- 

Mnriate of PotashL80% Muriate of Potash 5/- 9/- 17/- 

Kainit, 28 to 84 % Sulphate of Potash ..8/6 S/9 6/- 

Pure Peruvian Guano, S/6 14 lb.6/- 11/6 20'- 

Superpbosphate, 31 % Soluble Phosp^te 8/6 4/- 7/6 

Pure Dissolved Bones, 34% Am., S5%Phoe. 3/- 5/8 10/- 

Nitrate of Potash, Basic Slag. SuL of Iron, 

BuL of Magnesia, he. 

The above are carriage paid prices for cash with order 
only. Every article guarantee best of its respective 
kind, and sold only under a guaranteed analysis. 

We make a SPECIALITY of oompoimd- 
Insr parokaseral own receipts for Anrl- 
^^tya J^snd^Hortlonltnria Fertlluers. 

THE SILICATE COMPANY, Limited, 

. Manufacturers of Ohomical Fertlllswrs, . 

^ Hemel Hempstead, Herta Bst. 1 m 8 . 


Special Offer of Horticultural Glass, 

From 5/6 per box. 

Ail Sizes In Stock. List Post Free on applioatiou to 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, LIMITED, 

72, BISHOPSOATE-ST. WITHIN, E.C. 

n.ARDENER8.—WANTED, a smirt, respect 

able, single YOUNG M4N to look after gardens and 
make himself generally useful about the house. Board and 
lodging found. Apply, stating age, wases, references, Sc., lu 
—RAYNE R, Ca etle Hot el, W oodford Green, Ew iex 


hardening pupils.—O wner of Market 

Nursery will take one or two Pupils under personal 
RupiTvislon. Premium. Year's work now staiting.—Write 
••HORTIOULANUS.' c/o 51, New Oxford-street, W.C. 

A RMY WATERPROOF GREY CLOTH 

COATS, hardly so.led. 7s. 6<1. (ocb. Capes, 28. 6 i 
Will taka back if not approvod.-THE UNIVEIISAI. 
SUPPLY A.SSOOIATION, Readin g . (Nam e paiier. ) 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 


11^ We are, in fatnre, compelled to so to 
proM a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
If advertisers wlU. therefore, send their 
advertisements ss early la the week an 
possible, as no advertisement Intended for 
the next lasns oaa be Inserted, altered, •« 
stopped, nnless the Inatmotlons are received 
by the first pest on the FRIDAY mmnin* 
of the week presedlaB the dsU mf leone 
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SEND FOR LIST-FREE. 

OIL STOVES from 7/6 i j 

For larfio or small GrocnliouaGSt j 

Ai>artmeiit 8 , &o. 

DARBY & SONS, [i 

Weston street, jl 

- LONDON 


C.HAYWARDf.o'^ 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
359*BR0CKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY 

LONDON 


■^aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

K MOMENT’S REFLEGTIONt 

^ Should convini^ you that this Advertisement brings vou FACE TO FACE with A VERY ^ 
^ REMARKABLE OFFER ; d mark t his, an o ffer m ade in genuine good faith to every ^ 
A reader and to *3rox7 X ^ 

^ A 4-6UINEA ORCHESTRAL ORGAHETTE 


l£IUII_ This Marvellous Instrument, owing to its unique mechau- 
lRfHA| ism, embodies in a Binall compass the 

.. PRINCIPLES, POWERS AND EFFECTS 

II . . of a^dS26 ORGAN I It contains 28 

Fall Size American Or^an Reeds, controllcil by JOt 

IQ 3 Stops, viz., Vox Humana, Flute, Expres> ^ 

10 • • slon, and by its novel and iiigcnious construction 

IW FULL COMPASS t UHLIMIT Ed' MUSE OF TONE! J 

Music, beoKuse of iu Inspiring and Elevating Influence, is a llllf 

desirable feature of all “ Home ” life, and for the Family Circle, 

Domeetio Gathertnge, Parties, Entertainments and other Sfr 

Social Functions this Organette is 

AN IDEAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 

II Anyone (even a child) can play SACRED or || 


THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I E mz 
N?l Span-roof and N$2 Lean-to Greenhouses are 
PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MADE OFTHEBLSTRED 
DEAL.THOROUGHLY SFASONEO,COMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS, 
Door,Stages FORft.ANTS,BMNTED one Coat, leorGutsSs, 
;ALL NECESSARY IRONWORK.DeUVE^ED AND FYICKED FREE 
ON RAILS ATTHEFOLLOWING PRICES. SATtS^CTION GUARtNTEB] 

Write for New List, post free 

N? I SFV\N-RO^ N9 2 LEAN-TO 

|7ftlONC SETWIOEfi .16 lyFJLONC WIOE^i 
1^ „ ..6EJ„ ^4.0 8ET „ Sfj „ 

•IlCXJ „ 7EJ„ 5.0 10?^, 7E.T ,, 4.io| 

I2fj „ 8FJ „ 6.0112^J „ 8" „ 5 . 10| 

. FOR OTHER . SIZES » PRICES WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LlST TO 

, C . B[A.YWA.Ik IS . 

1 359 f BROCKLEY ROAD. BROCKLEY.S.E 
ir uTBAtTORSTOHERMAJESTYSCovEF,u„ || 
!C°': HunobedsGemuiheTestimomiais 
Send fob Iahst Iliustratcd Catalogues 


EVERY CUSTOMER SECULAR MUSIC in the iofteer^d'^wTeteBt IlfUAT 

^ nciinurcnA Stralni or with Powerful and Orchestral Effect I ft IlH I 

^ aoNcrRErLED AKY TUNE IH ANY TOHE. -« |T 

^ Hymn:;, Airs,Waltzes, Quadrilles, Polkas. Accompaniments, i:o. " 

^ IN FULL .... EQUAL, in all respecu, to an ELABORATE and COSTLY nflFQ 

^ OBOANI UUI-U ■ 

1 !fl:|EASY PAYI¥IENTS.te 

p If E E In order to bring these marvellous Instrumeuta within reach of all classes, we ■ ami fuH 
to every supply them on easy terma if desired, viz.: IQ/'’Jcpos't 5/-nionthly. Price particulars 

CuAtumer ! wE^MH^HIUHHIHUHIHHiiiHHHIlHHHiHHHMiiHHHH Post Free 
Think of the children / Think op the LONQ WINTER 
^ EVENINGS I I DECIDE AT ONCE I I I 

^ CATALOOUB FREE. Reader* ehould waste no time In writinf for our unique catalogue, speci- 
^ ally prepared and enlarged for thli seaion, containing 64pp. of information on useful House- 
^ hold Articles, Jewellery, Watches, Ac , Ac. Abundant interesting information on other matters. 
^ A Postcard will secure this. 

◄ J. M. DRAPER, Dept. 390, OrRanette Works, BLACKBURN, Lancs. 


A SELECTION 
OF MUSIC 

sent 

FREE 

to every 
CuAtumer 1 ! 


Anyone (even a child) can play SACRED or 
STUMER SECULAR MUSIC in the Softest and Sweetest 
Strains or with Powerful and Orchestral Effect 1 

FUNDED ^ ^ 

Hymn:;, Airs, Waltzes, Quadrilles, Polkas. Accompaniment-, Ac. 
... EQUAL, in all respecu, to an ELABORATE and COSTLY 

OBOAN! 

EASY PAYMENTS. 

In order to bring these marvellous Instrumcuts within reach of all classes, we 
upply them on easy terms if desired, viz.: dcpo.sit and 5 /- monthly. Price gfl/- 
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I GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

I Alwai/g in stock, large or small r/uanCities, in the folloKingsizes. 
labylO 14 by 11 80 by 12 80 by 14 90 by 18 

14 by 10 16 by 18 18 by 1 iO by 16 82 by 18 

16 by 10 13 by 18 18 by 16 24 by 16 21 by 13 

100 feet boxes \ .-•/ 100 feet boxes \ ic'_ Srdsquollly, 
4th8, tS-rrz. / 11/ 4lhs, 81-oz. J 10/ 1/6 per box extra. 

N«»rr. -Ola*s cut to anusize at slight adt'ance on af^re pricft, 

I 1/1 lat gt or sinaU quantities. Special Line. 8 by 6 . 9 by 7 . 
10 by 8 ,100 ft., 15-oz , 10/-per box; 81-oz.. 11 6 per box. 1'-extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 28 lb., 8 b. Paint, ready for u«»e, .'Jd. per lb. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warthouBe (not from wharf), care¬ 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound oorditlon before 
banding to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
: coniider the advantage of buying direct from sto. k at ware 
hou 8 o All glass is carefully packed, put dirw t on rail: risk c.f 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders ai»h ag nr., 
nir-ase write for wholesale prices to—J. B. BOBnfSON. 
Wholesale Glass Meribaot, 31, Moor-lJUlG, London. 
E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 year s. 

1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 

Insurances granted on best terms against 

ACCIDENTS on SEA »nd LAND 
ACCIDENTS and disease 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED, 
culms Paid, 000,000. 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE CO. 

S4, OomhlU, London, E. A TIAN. BeoreCary. 
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THE GARDEN ANNUAL 

ALMANACK and ADDRESS BOOK for 1900. 

CONTAINING- 

An Almanack for the Year 1900. ' Alphabetical List of Nuiserymen, Seedsmen, and 

Seasonable Work for each month. Florists. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable each | List of Horticultural Builders, &c., &c. 

month. List of Gardens, Country Seats, and Gardeners. 

New Plants of the past year. I List of Horticultural and Botanical Societies, 

Some of the Principal Parks and Gardens of the United Kingdom. 

The most complete and accurate Reference Book for the use of all interested in Gardens. 

Price ONE SHILLING. Post free, ONE SHILLING & THREEPENCE. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSAGENTS, OR FROM THE PUBLTSHINi; OFFICE, 

J5ia7R.A.3irX>, XsOHmOZir, 'W'.C. 
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In dwelling-house 519 
Anpwrngos Sprengeri 
oompftotus 

Bee* . 

Bird* . 

Border, * mixed.. 

Border, north, flowers 

for . 

OnrDEtions, winter- 
floireiiog 

Caterpillnr for nnme .. 
O^r^lnr in brsnch .. 
Olirpflsmthemum bloom 
nhowlng an '* eye" 

Chrytanthemum olooms 
dnmpiog early.. 


548 
553 
553 

549 

543 

530 

540 

549 

5.8 

548 


Ohrysanthemums .. 
Chryeanthomums, early- 
flowering 

Obrysan them urns—plan¬ 
ting old stools after 
flowering 

Chrysanthemum rdanta 
alTected with '^rust" 
planted outdoors 
Oonserratory 
Dieffenbachias .. 

Ericas after flowering, 
treatment of 
Flowers in Norfolk 
Foroing-houres, protec¬ 
ting the roofs of 


Forcing-house 
Fruit 


.. 540 

.. 541 

_ ..540 

Garden diary, extracts 

from .540 

Garden pests and friends 549 
Garden work .. 540 

" Geraniums ” for winter 
and soring blooming.. 519 
Goat’s Rues, the.. .. 543 
Gourds of quaint form.. 549 
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Hot-beos, making .. 540 
Indoor plants .. .. 599 

Kitchen garden, the .. 519 
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Letters to the Editor 548 
Lilies for exhibition In 
August .. .. .. 549 
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Luculia gratiiuma .. 539 
Lycaste Sklnneri rosea 547 
Manure for amateurs . 515 
National Obrysantho- 
mumSociety .. ..550 

Othonna trine rra .. 5s6 
Outdoor garden .. .. 540 

Outdoor plants .. ..541 

Psris quadrifolla .. 550 
Peaoh-bouse. ear^ .. 540 
Pears, good, for Britain 611 
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hardy.643 
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tion .551 
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Polyaotliuses, border .. 544 
Questions and answers 561 
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ning .. 546 

Bose Mardohal Kiel with 
mildewed shoou .. 547 
Boses .. 516 

Boses, oUmbing, entting 

down old.547 
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other .547 
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ooreredroof .. .. 5i7 

Roses in cool grsenhouse, 
liquid-manure for .. 547 
Bes^ indoor .. 546 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


WINrER-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 
Tubrb is no laok of beantifnl iubjeota to follow 
the ChryBanthemams, bat in many places the 
number oi theie that are grown is altogether 
out of proportion to the houe room, and other 
things have to be neglected to make way for 
them. Plants that can be grown on outside or 
in frames daring the sammer and boosed ia late 
autumn after the crops are removed from Melon 
and Cacamber-hooses are asefal, and among 
these the winter-flowering Carnations stand 
high. _ There is not of coarse the beaaty of 
ooIoariDg that we see later on in the sammer- 
flowering border varieties, bat their present 
popularity and the number of new and lovely 
kinds constantly appearing show they have 
obtained a hold. Their culture is not difficult, 
bat constant care from the time the cuttings 
are inserted until the plants are in flower is 
required. The cuttings consist of the small 
stubby side shoots that are more or less fre«?ly 
produced according to the variety. It is diffi¬ 
cult to get enongh to perpetuate some kinds, 
while others produce abundance. To ensure 
rapid rooting and prevent damping, the earliest 
batches at least should be given a gentle 
bottom-heat with a rather close atmosphere 
overhead, such as is provided in propagating 
cases and the like. This being very little to 
bring insects in its train, the cuttings ought 
first to be dipped in a fairly strong solution 
of Tobacco juice, and before the case is filled 
thie^ and the glass must be thoroughly cleaned. 
A little clean Cocoa-nut-fibre or tan may be 
used to plunge the pots in ; these may be 
4 inches wide and contain three or four 
cuttings, using a light sandy compost. It is 
imTOrtant that the warmth be kept steady, 
ana as soon as the cuttings are rooted 
take them out and stand in a similar tempera¬ 
ture without the bottom-heat for a few nays. 
Gradually admit a little more air to slightly 
harden them before potting the young plants 
singly, this taking place before the roots are 
too far advanced. Pot at first into S-inch 
pots, and see that these are thoroughly cleaned. 
A oonple of large pieces and a few small crooks, 
with a little rough peat-fibre over, make an 
excellent drainage, the compost consisting of 
light turfy loam three parts, one part of half- 
decayed leaf-soil or peat and decayed oow- 
manure. As the pots are small, this must be 
UMd in a rather fine condition, but when repot¬ 
ting again becomes neoessary the same material 
used in a rougher state will do well. In potting 
into the smul size, just press the soil into 
position with the thumbs and a gentle tap on 
potting-lwnoh. If this repotting can be 


necessary a little warmth may be tamed on. 
By this time the season will be advanoiog^and 
the sun gaining power, so heat will be very 
seldom needed. 

It is now that the greateet oare is neoessary. 
The plants have to m inured to the altered 
conditions, yet no check mnst be given, and 
careful ventilation of the pit must be practised. 
Should there be the least sign of green-fly 
—and fortunate iodecd will the grower be if 
this insect does not appear—the pit moat be 
gently fumigated two or three nights in anooee* 
sion. If kept clean and not checked, the little 
plants will soon take on quite a robust look, 
and then they are sure to do well with ordinary 
precautions. No stated time can be given for 
the next shift, as, no matter how carefully they 
are ^rown, they will not all be ready at onoe 
nor 18 it advisable to pot them all at onoe, as < 
longer saooession of bloom is kept up when 
they are placed into the flowering pots at 
intervals. It is no use repotting unm there 
are roots enough showing on the outside of the 
compost—when tamed out for examination—to 
ensure their taking a good hold of the new oom- 
post. Pot rather firmly this time, as this oon- 
duoes to a solid rather than a rapid growth, 
and onoe again established the plants may have 
full exposure by day, except in heavy rains, 
and a liberal amount of air left on at night. 
Watering from the first is an important item, 
and more plants are killed by injuaicions use of 
water than by any other mistake in oulture. 
There are many goM fertilisers now advertised, 
and any of these, if used with proper caution, 
are very beneficial after the pots are thoroughly 
well filled with roots. As soon as the houses 
can be spared in autumn, the plants may go in¬ 
side, the Btagfis, roof, and walls having been first 
thoroughly cleaned. Light span-roofed strao- 
tnres are best for them, and tnese, as long as 
there is no danger from frost, may be left 
quite open by day and night. IVom this time 
onwards a minimum temperature of 50 degi. and 
a maximum of 60 degs. is ample, and if the house 
remains at this there is no need of fire-heat, ex¬ 
cepting in wet weather to dispel superabundant 
moisture. Freouent and light fumigations will 
be necessary, rignton until tne flowers oommenoe 
to open. A little thinning of the flowers will be 
necessary, and if grown specially for cutting 
the sooner they are removed after fully expanded 
the better. These few details carefully oarried 
out will enable anyone to grow these beautiful 
flowers and keep up a good suooession over 
several of the dullest months in the year. G. 


the 


carriM out in the house where the plants 
\ have been growing, it is all the better, 
; aa the cold air oomiog into oontaot with them 
at this early season is not advisable and often 
leads to an attack of aphis, the worst insect 

enemy. . 

I harden 
I removal 


DIEFFENBACHIAS. 

Among stove plants with variegated foliage 
them form a distinct contrast to most other 
jects, and although not quite so useful as many 
others, a few of the best sorts should be grown, 
for in addition to being very distinct, they are 
most effective when well grown. It is only 
when grown on freely from young stock that 
they are seen at their best. After plants jget a 
certain age they deteriorate, the foliage Ming 



stem is fairly &m. They are inclined to bleed, 
but to stop this they may be put in quite dry 
sand and left for a short time, and after patting 
them into pots they should not have sufficient 
water to penetrate to the base of the cuttings 
for a day or so, giving only a slight sprinkling 
overhead and keeping close in the pro¬ 
pagating pit. Very strong outtinss are apt 
to rot at the base, but if the tops do fail the old 
stems will give a lot of young stook, either kept 
in the pots and the tops taken off as they are 
re^y, or they may be shaken out and the stems 
laid down in Coooa-nut-fibre-refuse or other 
suitable material If the stems are firm they 
may be out into short lengths, but if soft and 
fleshy they are liable to rot. It is not neoessary 
to put them into the oloee pit; any warm plaoe 
will do. As soon as young plants are established 
they shonld be potted in a oompost of loam, leaf- 
mohld, peat, with some manure and plenty of 
sand. After they have made a good start 
liquid-manure may be used freely. They like 
plenty of moisture at the roots. In a moist 
atmosphere they may be grown fully exposed to 
the sun throughout the summer. 

Of varieties, Bauaei is one of the most popular. 
It is very distinct, and makes a well-furnished 
>lant. Maffnifioa, with large deep green leaves, 
iistinotly blotobed mth white, is one of the 
moet robust. Reginas has deep olive-green 
leaves, with yellowish blotches, and Jenmacni 
has narrow leaves with white markings. 
Shuttleworthi has pale green leaves with a grey 
feather-like marking radiatiDg from the midrib. 
D. ebumea is another distinct variety with 
narrow leaves, spotted with white, and a 
reddish-brown leaf-stalk. There are no doubt 
others equally worthy of oulture, but the above 
are a selection I made some years ago, and have 
found them very servioeable. If propagaM 
Mriodioally and well treated, there is little 
difficulty in having dwarf, well-furnished plants 
with large well-marked foliage. The juioe is 
very poisonous, and oare should be taken when 
using the knife not to allow it to touoh any 
outs or sores. H. 

Lnoolla gratliwrima.— This free-growing, 
sweetly-eoented plant ia usually described aa a 
OMl-house BubjMt, but to attempt to flower it 
without a oertidn amount of warmth only leads 
to disappointment. It will suooeed either in 
pots or planted out, giving the greatest satis- 
faotion in the latter position provided the border 
is well drained and the oompoet porous. Good 
fibrous loam and peat in equal parts, with a 
good quantity of oharooal and small pieces of 
sandstone, suit it well. A cold, dark oouserva- 
tory is about the worst plaoe to grow it in, the 
plant needing warmth to ripen the wood and for 
the development of the flower-trustee. A warm, 
sunny greenhouse or conservatory suite it, but 
the temperature ousht not to fall below 50 degs. 
at night when the Dloom-trusses are expanding 
in spring, or they are almost sure to fall. After 
flowering, the plants if robust may be well out 
back, and when growth oommenoes a fair number 
of the strongest (^wths only retained. More 
^1 to bloom this plant tliroagh giving too 
litUs heat and light «han from anv other cause. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

0oil86rvatory. —Roman I Hvaointha and 
Lily of the Valley should be plentifal. The 
former will be in flower without forcing nowif the 
bulbs were potted early. Arum Lilies that 
were rested and repotted end of Jiily will now 
be in fl >wer, and from such plants there will be 
no difficulty in having plenty of bloom at 
Christmas. As the Chrysauthemums fade, out 
down and plaoe in cold pit to produce strong 
outtings. If only a limited number of cuttings 
are required some may be thrown out. Ejchibi- 
tors find the advantage of pi anting some of their 
stock out, and cutting them down without per¬ 
mitting them to be exhausted by flowering, and 
lifting the roots afterwards, and planting under 
glass where the frost is just kept out. iSiich 
cuttings are less liable to be diseascKl than those 
from highly-fed plants which have flowered 
under glass. The Chrysanthemum pots may be 
filled with Narcissi for late flowering or for 
potting up Rhododendrons or the plants from 
outside for forcing gently. We use some of 
these for a lob of old plants of the Christmas 
Rose which are lifted annually just before they 
oome into flower, and taken to a cool-house, and 
are planted out again without breaking up in the 
spring. We have some plants which have been 
tmtM in this way for several years. They are 
planted in a partially shaded border every 
spring after flowering, and do not deteriorate. Of 
course, they are mulched and watered in dry 
weather, and are never really forced. How 
sweet the large-flowered Violets are in pots now. 
A conservatory should al ways have some fragrant 
fl jwers in bloom at all seasons, as fragrance is as 
important as colour. Dead flowers and leaves 
should be cleared away daily. Less water will 
be required now. Still, a daily look round is re¬ 
quired, and the plants near the hot pipes will 
require watching. Seedling Cyclamens that 
were sown in August should now be pricked off 
into boxes, if noj already done, 1 inch apart in 
sandy compost. Two-year-old plants in (i inch 
pots are more useful for a large house than 
yearling plants, although the dowers on the 
young plants may be finer. Roses which are well 
eitablished in pots may be started quietly now. 
They do best plunged in a bed of leaves in a pit. 

Forclag'boase. —There is much work to 
do in this house now. Among flowers which 
mav be brought on in a temperature of 60 degs. 
to 63 degs. are Azaleas of all kinds, Dautzias, 
LtUcs, Spirseis, both the herbaceous, of which 
miuy thousand clumpi are imported annually 
from Holland and Belgi im, and the shrubby 
Splreeas, such as prunifolia plena. Deutzia 
Lomoinei forces well when well ripened, and, 
in fact, all plants and shrubs intended for 
forcing must have been well prepared by at 
least one or more years’ good cultivation. One 
cannot lift a plant out of a thicket and pot for 
the forcing - house immediately. There are 
several things which may be usefully forced for 
their foliage alone. There are pretty things 
among the Japanese Acers or Maples. The 
variegated form of A. Negundo is well known as 
a pot plant for the conservatory, and if plants 
in pots are placed in gentle heat now they will 
unfold their leaves and be useful for decorative 
work. There is a form of Tamarix named 
plumura that 1 have seen used as a pot plant for 
spring and summer decoration. Then, besides 
the usual decorative subjects which may be 
started now, French Beans, Cucumbers in pots, 
Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seedling Grapes, 
and Tomatoes may all be grown for early use in 
this house if there is room. Asparagus may be 
forced in boxes or baskets, Soakale in pots with 
o'iher pots inverted over them to exclude light 
and air. Ic ii mainly a question of manage¬ 
ment, and, of course, it is assumed the demand 
will be limited; 

Sarly Peaoh-hoase — A lean-to house is 
best for early work, and about lo feet or 16 feet 
is a good width, as then a spa^e of 3 feet or so 
mav be left between the top of the first trellis 
aui the back wall to give light to the trees on 
the back wall. I have seen very good Peaches 
and Nectarines grown on a nearly flat trellis, and 
in this case the trees on the back wall were 
always succassful. Peaches have been trained 
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in various ways under glass—the main necessity 
is abundance of light combined with ample 
openings for ventilation when required. At 
this season very little ventilation is required 
till some promss has been made. Fuel is 
expensive, and if the pipes get too hot, air, of 
course, must be admitted when the thermo¬ 
meter rises above 60 degs We find lar^^ houses 
require less ventilation in winter forcing than 
small ones, as there is always motion in the at¬ 
mosphere in a house 100 feet long. It is the 
small house that requires watching, both as 
regards fire-heat, ventilation, and syringing. 

Making^ hotbeds. —Equal parts of tree- 
leaves and stable-manure make the most ser¬ 
viceable hotbed. The two should be well 
blended t<^ether, and in making up the bed the 
requisite firmness should be given by beating 
and treading as each layer of material is added. 
Beds for Asparagus and Potatoes should be 
4 feet high at back and 3 feet at front, and be 
a foot wider all round than the frame. For Horn 
Carrots and Radishes 3 feet will be high enough. 

Window grardenlngf. —Do not overwater 
Cyclamens and Primulas. Cinerarias, haviog 
large foliage, will require more water. Heaths 
and AzUeas must never be allowed to get dust 
dry. These and Genistas must have a light 
position. In ventilating a room containing 
plants, most servant-maids open the sashes by 
lifting them up at the bottom ; but the better 
way is to draw down the top sashes a few inches, 
and the cold draught will be less. There is a 
good deal of harm done by reckless ventilation 
in winter. 

Outdoor garden.— The frost up to the 
present keeps off, and the land works well fur 
all kinds of planting. From what one hears 
there has been a grAater demand for Roses, 
especial'y Teas and Hybrid Teas. Some of the 
latter are very beautiful, and have a future 
before them. Hybrid Sweet Briers, too, are 
being planted, bit they are likely to be over¬ 
done—':oo much alike. They, when distinct, 
are charming for hedges, or to pi int ai bushes 
in out-of-the-way places to cut from to mix with 
Roses in a cut state. The Tree-Ivies are very 
dressy when in flower and fruit in winter and 
early spring, and make very neat bushes on the 
edge of the shrubbery or on the margin of the 
lawn. There are also two Brooms which every¬ 
body ought to plant—viz., Aiidreanus and 
pr«330x, both of which are charming when in 
flower, and have some decorative value at other 
times. The double-blossomed Gorse is a good 
subject for grouping, and for a sheltered bank 
with patches of Lavender, Rosemary, and the 
berry-bearingPernettyas. Sofaras my experience 
nf gardening in towns goes, I should say plant 
Hollies and Ivies before other evergreens, and 
the green Euonymus generally thrives well. 
Any^ing that is green in winter is valuable, 
and Ivy may be used in many ways. There 
are so many beautiful varieties now, both bush 
and climbing kinds. Emerald Gem is one of 
the best green-leaved kinds. 

Fruit g&rden. —The wood of Figs should 
have some protection in winter in most places, 
except along the south and south-west coasts. 
The usual way is to unfasten the branches, 
draw them together, and cover with mats or dry 
Ferns. The covering will do no harm, even if 
the frost should not be severe. The covers 
should be removed when all danger from frost 
is over. Given a warm, sunny corner. Figs are 
easily managed if the roots are kept under con¬ 
trol. If the roots are allowed to run into a 
rich, damp soil there will be no fruit worth 
mentioning. An impervious bottom to the 
border and an admixture of wood-ashes and old 
plister in the soil will produce the stout, short- 
jointed wood necessary to secure a crop. If 
possibla all Vines under glass should be pruned 
before the middle of January. Of course, where 
the late Grapes hang on the Vines till late the 
pruning cannot be altogether done; but some 
effort should be made to fix up a room some¬ 
where with brackets to receive the bunches yet 
remaining. If no better system can be adoptra, 
some arrangement cin be made at one end of the 
house, where the Grapes can be secured and the 
Vines pruned. In pruning Peaches on walls, if 
the young shoots are trained 6 inches apart and 
the wood well ripened there will be plenty of 
blossoms for a orop. Inseota and thiok training 
are the curse of the Peach grower, and both 
are easily removed. 


Vegetable iraraen.— Have some dry 
protecting materials ready in the event of 
frost for sheltering Celery, young Carrots, 
Lettuces, Cauliflowers in trenches, etc. Dry 
Fern, where it can be obtained, is as good as 
anything. Mushroom-beds should not be per¬ 
mitted to get too dry. Very often the manure 
in the bottom of the bed, when the watering 
has only l^en a mere sprinkle, gets very dry, 
and the Mushrooms do not grow so freely, so put 
a little salt in the water—say, a tablespoonful in 
a three gallon water-pot. All water used in a 
Mushroom-house or for the beds should have the 
chill taken off it. New beds should be made in 
succession to ensure a good supply of Mush¬ 
rooms. It saves time and material if a pro¬ 
portion of loam is mixed with the stable-manure 
for Mushroom-beds. The quantity of loam 
should vary acoordiog to the freshness of the 
manure. If perfectly fresh a fourth of loam 
may be added, but the manure must be obtained 
from a stable where the horses have hard food 
only. If a horse is going through a course of 
physio the manure from that horse should not 
be used. It is important also that the beds be 
built up firmly and the spawn new, or at least 
that it has been kept quite dry. Beet-roots may 
be left in the ground if they are covered with 
something to keep out frost. Turnips at the 
approach of winter should be earthed up, or 
else pulled, and the roots laid in a trenoh and 
covered with soil, the tops remaining above 
ground. Hobday. 

THR OOMING WBBKR WORK. 


Mjctracts from a Garden Diary, 

December 18lh .—Night temperature of early 
Peach-house 45 degi. ; night temperature of pot 
vinery 50 degs. Prepared a lot of cuttings of 
Brier and Manetti Rosea and planted them. Made 
up a hotbed for Asparagus. We are now cutting 
Asparagus, Seakale, and pulling forced Rhubarb. 
Finished pruning Pears on wall. We are always 
careful with Marie Louise, as this kind fruits 
frequently on long spurs trowing out straight 
from the branches. 

December IM ,—Trenched and manured a 
plot of land for Asparagus and Seakale. Pot 
in cuttings of White Marguerites, Fuchsias, and 
Lobelias. They will strike freely in bottom- 
heat . Shifted on the last of the Primulas. 
Commenced to rearrange one of the hardy her¬ 
baceous borders. Everything has been taken 
up, and the land will be mani^ed and broken up 
deeply, and the plants set out later. 

December 20th .—Potted a late consignment 
of Lilium longiflorum and plunged outside in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. These are wanted for late 
blooming. Pruned Morello Cherries on north 
wall and commenced to nail in the young wood. 
Dusted lime and soot over Gooseberry and 
Currant-bushes and Plum-trees to keep birds 
off the buds. Lawns and walks are frequently 
rolled now. 

December Slut .—Moved various plants to 
forcing-house to bii Qg them into flower. Mulched 
Jerusalem Artichokes with long litter, so as to 
be able to take them up if the frost happens to 
be severe. Globe Artichokes have b^n pro¬ 
tected round the crown. Unnailed Figs on 
walls and covered the branches with mats. 
Started the house containing pot Figs at a tem¬ 
perature of 50 degs. at night. 

December —Finished training Mor^o 

Cherries on north wall. Commenced pruning 
Peaches on south Wall. Planted a bed of Tea 
Roses in sheltered part of lawn. The ground 
was broken up 2^ feet deep and improved with 
old hot-bed manure and leaf-mould with some 
charred rubbish. Rearranged conservatory, 
taking away all l^r plants and filling 
up with groups of Lily of the Valley, Ronuui 
Hyacinths, Cyclamens, and late Chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 

December SSrd ,—Gave the Mushroom-beds in 
bearing a soaking of liquid-manure after gathering 
Mushrooms that were readv. A covering of old 
hay is used to keep the beds at an equable tem¬ 
perature and check evaporation. Vary little 
fire-heat has been used up to the present. 
Moved bulbs of Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s 
Seal, Dielytras, etc ^ to forcing-house. Cleared 
outfall of drain, which has become partly 
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FRUIt. 

GOOD PEARS FOR BRITAIN. 

TitE amatear who C5an give Pears space, either 
on a wall or in the open ground, will find it 


difficult to choose the best kinds, as in cata¬ 
logues and books so many have strong recom¬ 
mendations, few, however, being really first- 
rate. I have found the most reliable kinds to 
be the following twelve. On the other hand, it 
will be well to add that some thrive in certain 
toils but fail in others, so that amateurs who 
desire the beet should study the nature of the soil. 
One Pear may also succeed better on the Pear- 
stock, whilst others are best on the Quince. For 
instance, on a chalky or gravel soil I prefer the 
Pear or free-stock, as it is termed, whereas in a 
good loamy soil much finer fruits are secured on 
the Quince, and a heavy crop is obtainable on 
young trees in a much shorter time than on the 
free-stock. 1 am aware that this question of 
Btock is at times a difficult one for the amateur 
to decide. If the trees in a young state are 
obtained from a good source, the raiser will 
advise as to the best stock for the position or soil. 
I have seen the (Quince-stock condemned as 
useless, but much of the progress and success of 
fruit culture during the past years is due to the 
(Q lince-stock being employed, as the trees fruit 
sooner, give large fruits, and are more suitable 
for dwarfing trees, such as cordons, dwarfs, 
espaliers, or pyramids. These can be fed at the 
roots, which are near the surface and need more 
food than those on the free-stock, the latter 
being deeper rooting. 1 now come^to 

Pi.uvyTTNO, and there is no time better than the 
present—indeed, if practicable, I would advise 
all planting to be done as early in the winter 
ae possible. Amateurs should make the soil 
suitable if at all poor. In many gardecs drain¬ 
age may be needed, and I would advise free use 
of broken brick-rubble in the lower portion of 
the space taken out. In the case of heavy clay 
soils add some lightening materials, such as old 
raortar-rubble, ^alk, burnt refuse, road-scra¬ 
pings, or coarse grit. These materials mixed 


with the surface soil will encourage fibrous i 
roots, and without these the trees will giveapoor ‘ 
fruit return (ample wood growth, indeed often 
gross^ but few fruits). With light soil or gravel ene 
should add heavy loam or marl to incorporate 
with the top soil. As regards planting, many 


I amateurs are under the impression that the best 
Pears can only be grown on walls ; but this is 
I not the case—indeed, the best - flavoured 


Pear Doyenne du Comice. From 


Pears are those from bush or pyramid 
trees. The free exposure of the fruit on trees 
grown thus promotes flivour. Take for instance 
the two varieties illustrated. In the south and 
midland parts of the kingdom Doyenn^ du 
Cornice, which is rightly called the Queen of 
Pears, is excellent in bush or pyramid form. The 
fruit may not be quite so large, but it is delicious 
grown thus. The less known Nouvelle Fulvie 
is better as a bush than on a wall, unless the 
locality is not a good fruit-growing district, or 
the soil unsuitable. But no matter what variety 
is grown a little care at the start is well repaid. 
It is not enough to merely place the roots in the 
soil and leave the rest to chance. There are far 
too many Pears ; indeed, their numbers are be¬ 
wildering to the amateur, and even the growers 
welcome new kinds added to the list. It should 
be borne in mind there is always a chance of a 
new-comer being superior to the old, and until 
soundly tested should find a place. The follow¬ 
ing are recommended for general cultivation and 
are placed in their order of ripening with a view 
of as long a season as possible. 

Williams’ Bon Chrettkn. —A well-known 
Pear, and one that any amateur can grow, as it 
does so well in bush form or as a standard ; but 
I do not advise standard trees if fruits are 
needed quickly and in a limited space. Too 
much room is needed when the trees are grown 
in bush or pyramid form. This variety does 
well on the (Quince, and is not at all fastidious 
as to soil, but does well in land well drained; 
the fruits should be gathered before they are 
quite ripe. Its season is early September, and 
the fruits do not keep, 

Clapps’ Favourite. —No ©ne can class this 
fruit with the Doyenno du Comice as regards 
quality ; but in a warm soil it is not inferior to 
many others that are less reliable in cropping. 
It rarely fails, the fruits being large and band- 
some, and it is a favourite in the market. Thof e 
who need quantities should include it, but in 
quality it is second-rate, an early fruit, and one 
that cannot be scored. 

Triomphk dk Vienne. —A late September 
Pear, and less known than it should be. It is 
certainly an amateur’s variety on account of its 
cropping and size. This variety commands a 
ready sale, and is very handsome. The flavour 
is excellent, and the tree grown in any form is 
reliable, but needs a warm, well-drained soil; it 
is a great bearer grown as a bush or pyramid, 
and deserves a wall in the northern counties. 
It should not be too much crowded if fine frui s 
are desired. 

Louise Bonne of Jersev.— This has few 
rivals, and if only half-a-dozen varieties can be 
grown, should have a place. I am aware a few 


a pbotovraph by Qeo. Ohampion. 



Pear Nouvelle Fulvie. From a photograph by Geo. Ohampion. 
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object to its peculiar flavour, but by many it is 
much liked. The fruits are large, handsome, 
very melting, and the tree rarely fails. On the 
Quince it forms a bush or pyramid, and is not 
fastidious as to soil or |^ition. It is a true 
amateur’s fruit, rarely fails, and is managed 
readily. Its season is the early part of OctoMr, 
and it is certainly one of the b^ autumn Pears 
grown. 

Dubondsau. —This fruit, as r^ards quality, 
may be classed with Clapps’ ^vourite. in 
some seasons it is excellent, but no matter what 
the season, when other Pears are none too 
plentiful Durondeau is reliable. It is second to 
Doyenne du Cornice, and is a ver^ handsome 
fruit, good on any stock, and is prolific as a bush 
or pyramid on the Quince. It is one of the best 
for cordon srowth, its season being the end of 
October. The fruit given a cool store will keep 
till Christmas, if gathered from trees in the open. 

Marie Louise. —A well-known fruit and one 
that cannot well be omitted from any list. It is 
in season at the end of October, and succeeds 
well in any form. It is worth a wall in exposed 
places. A richly-flavoured fruit and go^ in 
bush form; it should be in all amateurs’ 
collections, and is not a gross grower on the 
Quince. 

Doyenne du Comice. —The Queen of Pears, 
and probably the best kind in cultivation. 
This is the variety illustrated. It is worth 
space in all gardens, and in different positions, 
such as in the open and on walls, a succession 
is secured. It makes a fertile bush or pyramid 
in good soil, and bears a Isrge, handsome fruit 
of delicious flavour. Its season is the end of 
October and early November, though I have trees 
in the open that have not been gathered from 
until late in October ; the fruits keep well into 
December. 

Bsubre Supebfin. —A distinct fruit, and 
though not so free cropping in all soils as some 
kinds it cannot be omittM, as it makes a prolific 
bush or pyramid. It is a good November Pear, 
and being a delicious fruit I have placed it as a 
good succession kind to Doyenne du Cornice. 
Grown as advised for that variety its season 
may be extended, and it succeeds well on either 
stock. It is a medium-sized fruit, very juicy 
and sweet. 

Beurre Diel. —By many this Pear would not 
be placed in the front rank, but for those who 
have a well-drained soil few kinds fruit more 
regularly. It is a valuable amateur’s variety. 
In heavv, wet soils it is a failure, but for ex¬ 
posed places in this ground a warm wall should 
be given. In the south and west Beurr^ Diel 
does excellently. It is a handsome fruit, a 
great bearer, and succeeds on the Quince, ^e 
fruit is of distinct shape and very handsome. 

Beurre Baltet Perk. —A fruit less known 
than those described, but one we have found 
reliable in many ways. It is a beautiful fruit, 
melting, rich, and a regular bearer, succeeding 
on the Quince-stock, but not particular in this 
respect. An excellent November and early 
December fruit, and makes a grand bush in the 
open or as a cordon on walls. 

Nouvellk Fulvie. —Few Pears that have 
come into prominence of late years have proved 
more reliaole than this variety. It is a true 
amateur’s fruit, and though not handsome, as 
the illustration will show, it has no equal in its 
saason—December to February. A delicious 
fruit, good on Quince, and makes an excellent 
bush or pyramid. It is well worth a warm 
wall in cold soils or positions. 

Josephine de Malines.— Not always so free 
as one may desire in cold soils, but excellent in 
many gardens. One of our latest fruits, its 
season being December to March. It succeeds 
well on the Quince, and makes a fine bush or 
pyramid. It is very hardy. W. 


Protecting the roofs of forcingf- 
houses. —There is a good deal of economy in 
covering small houses where forcing is carried 
on, especially for Cucumbers, Pines, and pot- 
Vines. Among various experiments I have 
carried out at different times I have used 
Frid-domo mate sewn together and canvas, 
and in all cases there was a considerable saving 
of fuel and the atmosphere inside the house 
was more genial. The different coverings were 
used in the same way as roller blinds are used 
in summer. The difference in temperature 
between the covered and the uncovered house at 
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night was never less than 5 degs., and tb 
5 degs. represents a good deal of mel saved, a 
there were other advantages in the geniality 
the temperature.—E. H. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A MIXED BORDER. 

It is pleasant in these dull December days to 
lance at the accompanying illustration of a 
right and informal herbaceous border in its 
garb of early June. In the background stand 
the full-foliaged Elms, in front of which the 

O Firs show their downy, grey-green 
ets, while crimson Pmonies, clumps of 
Flag Irises, and Lupine-spires fill the middle 
distance, and in the ^reground Cerastiums and 
Saxifrages, Arenarias, white Pinks, and Armerias 
clothe we rough stone edging with a wealth of 
blossom that here and there escapes from the 


followed by the Orange Lily, the beautiful buff 
Lilium excelsum, the white Martagon with its 
pyramid of bloom, the scarlet Turk’s-cap, most 
j vivid in colouring of all the Lilies, the tall Tiger 
Lilies of early autumn, and many others, which 
if less well known are equally adapted to 
enhance the charms of the mixed border. It is in 
such a border that the old-fashioned double white 
Rocket, one of the most fragrant flowers that 
grows, is seen to the best advantage. Peruvian 
I Lilies (Alstra meria), with their soft gradations 
i of tint, increase in brauty year by year, as does 
I the delightful Gypsophila panicnlata with ite 
' billowy flower-lace, while COTeopsis grandiflora 
I will provide its bright gold through many a 
I week. At the back of the border tall l>el- 
: phiniums create a striking efl'ect with their blue 
I spires, to be succeeded later in the year by 
' perennial Sunflowers, Cactus Dahlias, and the 
taller of the Star worts or Michaelmas Daisies. 
Many other flowers, such as Gaillardias, Erigeron 



A mixe<l border. From a photogrraph by Mrs. Martin, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham. 


border and invades the path. How infinitely 
more charming is such a position than is the 
flat and crude colour scheme presented by the 
carpet bed I Here, from early spring until the 
advent of the autumnal frosts there is some¬ 
thing to gladden the eye. Tints changing with the 
changing weeks. Purples shaded into blues and 
whites ; scarlets merging into orange, gold, and 
sulphur ; suave colour harmonies intensified now 
ana again by some telling contrast. In the 
spring the Trumpet Daffodils display their gor¬ 
geous yellow around the carmine shoots that 
the Paeonies are pushing up so strongly ; later 
on the bulbous Irises, English and Spanish, and 
the Flag Irises in varied array brighten the bor¬ 
der : the giant Poppy flames afar, and Pmonies 
of the herbaceous and Tree sections expand 
their blossoms, ranging in colour from deepest 
maroon and crimson to flesh-pink and silvery- 
white. Lilies rear their stately heads, the fair 
Madonna Lily bearing the palm for chaste love¬ 
liness from every flower in the June garden. 


I speciosus, Lychnis of sorts, the Caucasian 
I Scabious, Campanulas in variety. Herbaceous 
I Phloxes of decided colours, together with bulb- 
' ous plants, such as Camassias, the tall Cape 
Hyacinths (Galtonia candicans) with their 
white balls, and the scarlet Gladiolus Brenohley- 
; ensis, the two latter being particularly effective 
; in the early autumn, add much to the charm 
and variety of the mixed border, while subjects 
valuable from a foliage point of view like the 
j Acanthus, Yuccas, Sea Hollies, Plantain Lilies 
I (Funkia), make an artistic break if used with 
I discretion. S. W. F. 


BORDER POLYANTHUSES. 

Few hardy flowers batter repay liberal culture 
than the Polyanthus. Primroses may remain 
undisturbed for several years, and if the oondi- 
1 tions are fairly suitable they will even increase 
in bloom-bearing capsmity, individual specimens 
carrying half a hundred or more expanded 
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dowers. Polyanthuses, on the contrary, quickly 
lose strength, except, perhaps, in exceptionally 
favourable soils, unless annually transplanted, 
and the blooms are deficient in those qualities 
which render this spring fiower so ornamental. 
Probably the best way to ensure a good display 
of this fine hardy flower is to raise a batch of 
young plants annually. In growth, size, and 
quality of bloom yearling plants are much 
superior to older ones—that is, if they are given 
liberal culture from the time they begin to make 
their growth. Polyanthus seeds germinate 
with remarkable freedom if sow'n as soon as 
ripe. Where a considerable quantity of plants 
is required, the easiest way is to sow broadcast 
in a frame, so that the seedlings can remain 
therein until the following spriog, where they 
can be sheltered from very inclement weather. 
If planted out in such a young stage of growth 
they are likely to be cast out ol the ground 
during the winter by frost and worms. The 
shelter is, of course, not absolutely needful, but 
the young plants keep their foliage better and 
continue to make roots all through the winter 
when guarded against extremes of wet and cold. 
When the seed crop is plentiful I sow in the 
open ground, leaving the young plants to take 
their chance. It is, however, necessary to sow 
as soon as the seeds are ripe, which is usually 
at the beginning of August. Then they come 
up with greater freedom and the seedlings have 
time to get a fair hold of the ground by winter, 
but if sowing is deferred until the end of the 
month the seedlings are liable to be disturbed 
by frost and worms. The ground should be 
well worked and surfaced with an inch or two 
of fine soil. Sifted refuse from the potting 
bench is just the thing. If the weather is dry, 
1 give the ground a good watering before apply¬ 
ing the finO soil, so that there is but little diffi¬ 
culty in keeping the seed-bed in a uniform state 
of moisture until germination takes place, which 
will be in about a month from time of sowing. 
If I have spare lights, I cover with them until 
the young plants appear, and, if not, mats have 
to be used, in which case more attention in the 
matter of watering is required. If the weather 
is dry, watering now and then will help to 
bring the young plants along, so that by the 
close of the autumn they will have several nice 
leaves and roots some 2 inches long, which will 
sustain them during inclement weather later on. 
Additional strength will be imparted if they are 
given some weak liquid-manure two or three 
times after they commence to grow freely. In 
February a piece of ground should be prepared by 
roughly digging it, and about the middle of 
March this may be broken down, stirred, and 
made fine with the fork, adding a tolerably 
liberal dressing of rotten manure. A north 
aspect is the best, as the Polyanthus loves a 
cool and moist atmosphere, and if the young 
plants get an occasional watering in dry 
weather they will make good progress all 
through the summer, and will yield a fine show 
of bloom the following spring. In late autumn 
they may be transplanted, and will make a 
fine show either in borders among other hardy 
things, or they may be used for giving an early 
show in beds on the Grass which are to be filled 
later on with tender things. In order, however, 
to fully realise the wonderful beauty and great 
worth of the Polyanthus, the plants should be 
flowered where they get shelter from the strong 
sunshine which prevails in late spring as well 
as from drying easterly winds. In the enjoy¬ 
ment of such conditions the lovely shades of 
yellow, maroon, crimson, etc , which charac¬ 
terise a good strain of this hardy flower are 
intensified, the trusses are of greater size, and 
the flowers remain in perfection very much 
longer than when fully exposed to parching 
winds and hot sunshine. There can be nothing 
finer in the outdoor garden in late spring 
than a bed of giant-flowered Polyanthus in 
full bloom, and as a shilling packet of seed 
will furnish several hundred plants, there can 
bo no reason why the majority of gardens 
should not be beautified with this old garden 
favourite. As I remarked at the beginning of 
this article, the Polyanthus soon degenerates if 
left alone from year to year. In raising Poly¬ 
anthuses from seed ever}' year or so one is sure 
now and then to obtain an extra good form 
which one would like to keep and increase. The 
great enemy of the Polyanthus is red-spider, 
and in the warmer counties of this country the 
foliage is sure tQ_b8 so much ^ected that the ' 
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greater portion will die away during the 

summer. About the middle of August the 

plants should be lifted and replanted in good 
free soil, giving them a thorough watering 
should the weather prove dry. In the course 
of two or three weeks new roots will form, and 
during September young leaves will push out, 
so that by the close of the autumn the plants 
will be well established. This annual lifting 
and replacing in sweet, well-enriched ground 
exorcise a stimulating effect on the plants, 
without which they soon get enfeebled, and 

eventually disappear. J. 0. 


THE GOAT’S RUES. 

Tug Goat’s Rues, or Oalegas, are graceful, 
hard^ plants of the Pea flower order, flourish¬ 
ing m any soil. On account of their free 
growth they are good subjects for the wild 
garden, and in colonies or groups are effective. 
They are herbaceous perennials, and grow from 
2 feet to 5 feet in height, according to position 
and soil. All are excellent for affording an 
abundance of cut flowers of varied hues. The 
way to propagate them is by seeds or division. 
The species and varieties are—G. officinalis, or 
Common Goat’s Rue, a native of Southern 
Europe. It averages from 3 feet to 5 feet high, 
and bears abundantly in summer dense clusters 



The White Goat’s Rue (Galena othoinalis alba). From a 
photo^aph by Mrs. Martin. 

of Pea-shaped blossoms of a pretty pink colour. 
There is also a white-flowered variety named 
alba, which is desirable for out flowers. A 
variety called africana has longer racemes of 
blossoms of a more purple tinge. G. orientalis 
is a handsome plant from the Caucasus. It 
varies in height from 2 feet to 4 feet, and bears 
flowers of a oluish-purple colour. G. persicais 
a rather later flowering kind, and grows from 
2 feet to 4 feet in hei^t. The flowers, which 
are white, are produced in dense racemes on 
slender axillary stalks. G. biloba is a species 
with pretty bluish-lilac flowers, but though it 
is an old inhabitant of gardens it is now scarce. 


Planting Lily of the Vall^ in a bed 

{Lai'u<lown ).—Whilst this fragrant flower refuses 
to grow in some gardens, in others it can be 
seen revelling in almost wild profusion. We 
have found the best aspect to be under a north 
wall. This plant requires a light, well-drained 
soil, and to cultivate it successfully we should 
recommend you to prepare a bed specially for 
it. Dig out the natural soil to a depth of 
12 inches or so, well drain the bottom by drain¬ 
pipes, or a layer 2 inches or 3 inches thick of 
stones or broken bricks, then fill up with a 
compost of light sandy soil and rotten leaves, 
about half of each, well mixed together. Press 
this moderately firm, and leave a space 2 inches 
from the top. Prepare the crowns by cutting oflf 


the coarse roots, or purchase crowns ready 
prepared, and lay them on the top about 
4 inches apart and in rows. Cover with 2 inches 
of the same compost, and give a thorough good 
watering with a rose can. February and March 
are the best months to plant. You might collect 
the leaves now and rot them by digging out a 
hole in the garden and putting them in it. 
If amateurs knew the value of leaves they would 
collect all they could get. Even our Continental 
Orchid growers are growing their Orchids in 
leaf-soil instead of the regulation peat. When 
the Lilies of the Valley are planted mulch them 
with an inch of decay^ leaves and give the bed 
a weekly watering all through the summer. 
Such a bed would last in good condition ten or 
twelve years.—E. 

Flowers for north border {J. H. Let), 
—If during the growing season the border gets 
the sun in the morning for several hours, and 
then again in the afternoon, you may safely 
plant the great majority of hardy perennials and 
annuals, also bulbous flowers, such as Narcissi, 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, Tulips, etc. Such things 
as Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, Campan¬ 
ulas of many kinds. Everlasting Peas, Japan 
Anemones, etc , should do very well, and some 
of the hardier Perpetual Roses would succeed, 
but not Teas. I would try such Violets as the 
Czar, Wellsiana, and Calimmia, and such Lilies 
as the Orange, the Tiger, and the Madonna. 
Lily of the Valley ought to do very well.— 

By FLEET. 

Hardy Perennials and Lilies (J, 

Gaineron ),—1 should think that you would find 
the Eryngiums very useful for association with 
Lilies in your mixed border. They are distinct 
in habit, effective when in bloom, and decidedly 
ornamental from the time they begin to make 
free growth. The best kinds are amethystinum, 
alpinnm, azureum, and giganteum, the latter a 
remarkable plant, the whole of its parts being 
tinged with blue. It is quite distinct from any 
other hardy flower in cultivation. Of some 
what similar growth are the various species of 
Eohinops or Globe Thistles. You might alto 
use the different forms of Japan Anemones, 
which cover the soil with abundant leafage, 
and bloom with much freedom; also Aster 
Amellus, which is a dwarf member of the family 
and which is remarkably effective when in 
bloom. You might also use the Kniphofias, such 
as Uvaria grandiflora, Saundersi, Tuckeri, and 
MacOweni, which are at all times fresh and 
green and are showy when in flower.— Byfleet. 

Treatment of Ericas after flower 
ingf (O'. M. F .),—If your Ericas are nice little 
dwarf plants they will not require any cutting 
back after flowering. All that is necessary is 
to pick off all the faded blossoms from the 
plants, then place them in a cool-house or pit, 
where frost can be kept out. If the plants are tall 
or straggling you can cut them into shape a 
little. Do not pinch the young growths, for it 
is upon these that the next season’s bloom buds 
are Wmed. Heaths should be placed as close 
to the glass as possible, and abundance of air 
afforded. They do not require so much heat as 
most greenhouse plants. If pot-bound repot in 
spring, using a compost of peat, with one fourth 
of white sand added. One great point to 
remember is never to allow the oall of earth to 
become thoroughly dry ; on the other hand, it 
must not be in a state of saturation. The pots 
need to be well drained, and rather small than 
otherwise. A syringing upon fine days with 
oold water will be beneficial. During the height 
of summer Heaths thrive best outdoors placed 
upon a bed of coal-ashes. If you give abundance 
of air you need not fear sunlight, excepting 
when they are makii^ new growth. Then a 
partial shying is beneficial.—E. 


“The English Flower Garden.”— TAo- 
roughly revised^ withfull descriptiona of aU the best 
plants^ their culture and arrangement^ beautif ully 
illustrated. Medium 8w), 15s. / post free^ ISs. 6d. 
Bound in 2 vols.—sage green morocco—for 
library or presentationy one guinea. Of all book¬ 
sellers, <fcc. “ Worth more than all other books 
on fiower gardening andlandscape gardening ever 
published. Whatever success I have made as a 
landsca'^ gardener I owe to the inspiration of this 
book. It not only teaches good gardening, but, 
what is quite as important, condemns bad garden- 
ing, giving reasons that are convincing for both.** 
—J. W. Eluot, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE ’ THORNS (CRAT^GUS). 

TiiBSE form a bo&utifalgroap^of^flowering trees, 
ofoeQ^of picturesqae grovrth, and valuable for 


Srarlet-fruitod Thorn (CratiB^us cocoinea). 


their spring effect, whilst the showy fruits make 
them important for giving colour to the garden in 
autumn. The following are the principal species, 
all worth grouping in gardens; but before 
writing of these we must direct attention to the 
evil of grafting shrubs. 

Thorns and other 
shrubs should be upon 
their own roots, from 
either seeds or layers. 

In the case of the 
Thorns, and every 
other shrub almost, 
it is difficult to keep 
the stock from break¬ 
ing out and smothering 
the graft. We well 
remember seeing a 
dead groiu) of the 
Cockspur Thorn, and 
on examination found 
a stubby bush of the 
common Thom, with a 
stock in the middle of 
it—the dead graft of 
tie Cockspur. This 
should not no. With 
own-root plants all 
difficulties of this kind 
are removed. 

C. A/\ROLns is a 
beautiful species, with 
finely coloured fruit 
in autumn; a very 
rich and attractive 
variety. 

C. cocciNEAfScarlet-fruitedThorn) —This tree 
is in some years quite a scarlet mass, and forms 
one of the most conspicuous features in the 
woodland, or a single specimen of this Thorn 
on a lawn will enable its various ornamental 
features to be seen to the best advantage. The 
scarlet-fruited Thorn forms a vigorous-growing 


cipally North American kinds, the Thorn 
season is considerably extended. 0. coccinea 
flowers about the end of May, and the large 
flattened corymbs of white blossoms are then 
very showy, while the autumn display is not 
limited to the bright-coloured fruit, as before 
the leaves drop they become richly sufTused with 
yellow, with occasionally a flush of scarlet. It 
IS readily increased by seeds, and owing to this 
circumstance and to its wide distribution there 
are numerous varieties now in cultivation. 
Though introduced a couple of centuries ago, 
its merits are often passed over in favour of 
greatly inferior subjects. 

C. roRDATA is the Washington Thorn, and a 
very interesting species. It flowers when all 
the others are past, and is very valuable for 
that reason. 

CratA'XSUS crus oalli (the Cockspur Thorn). 
—Between the spring and fall of the leaf this 
Thom and its varieties pass through several 
distinct phases of besiuty, for in the first place 
the foliage is of a bright shining green, then 
with such a setting the flat corymbs of large 
white blossoms are seen to great advantage. 
The foliage retains its brightness throughout 
the summer, and as autumn advances the leaves 
change to various shades of scarlet and yellow 
before they drop. In this stage a specimen 
growing in a sunny spot is very effective, while 
the berries supply an additional feature. They 
are rather large, and of a deep led when ripe. 
The usual habit of the Cockspur Thorn is to 
form a somewhat spreading tree about 10 feet 


claim to recognition is well indicated by the 
name semperflorens, for it blooms continuously 
from spring till autumn. This Thom made iti 


Tans>-leaveil Tnorn. 


CratflPRUS punct.ata. 


tree that reaches a height of 20 feet or there¬ 
abouts, and is amply furnished with large, 
bright green, shining foliage. The fact that it 
does not bloom till the numerous varieties of 
the common Hawthorn are over is another point 
in its favour, as by this and a few others, prin- 


or 12 feet high, but where quantities are raised 
from seed there is a good deal of individual 
difference to be found among them, besides 
which there are a few very distinct varieties in 
cultivation. A couple of forms known as ovali-1 
folia and pmnifolia represent the largest and 
boldest of all, while salicifolia has long narrow i 
leaves, an almost horizontal style of growth, | 
and is wanting in the long formidable spines | 
from whence the name of Cockspur Thorn is 
derived. In addition to the above features this : 
Thom is also notable from the fact that it is' 
later in flowering than many of the Thoms. | 

C. oRiENTALis (Eastem Thom) —This is an | 
interesting species, with snow-white fragrant 
flowers, which are produced at the end of M sy I 
or the beginning of June. The foliage, too, 
varies in degree of hairiness, that of the type | 
sometimes becoming mote or less smooth at i 
maturity, whilst in some of the forms the leaves i 
never lose their hairy character. Few objects ! 
I surpass in beauty a specimen of C. orientalis ' 
laden with its large purple or bright red haws ; 
this species, too, is remarkable for the rich 
purple tints assumed by the decaying foliage in 
autumn. 

C. OxvcANTirA (Whitethorn or “May”).— 
Numbers of well-marked varieties of the common 
Hawthorn are in cultivation, some of them 
differing widely from the type and from each 
other in many particulars. Semperflorens is an 
interesting and a useful one. Its principal 


appearance in a bed of seedlings of the esm no t 
kind, where it was obeerved by M. Bruvnt, 
nurseryman, of Poitiers, France, wh >, attia^ted 
by its distinct character, propagated it by graft¬ 
ing on the common 
Hawthorn. Its habit is 
that of a dwarf much- 
branched buih, and 
when studded with 
corymbs of white 
flowers it forms an at¬ 
tractive little specimen, 
especially for spots ot 
limited extent. Other 
prominent varieties of 
the common Hawthorn 
are the double white, 
rose, and crimson kinde, 
the finest amongst the 
latter being Paul’s 
Double Scarlet, which, 
when sent out somi- 
where about twenty 
years ago, soon became 
popular. The single- 
flowered crimson kinds, 
too, are equally pretty, 
but they do not last in 
perfection quite so 
long as the double 
sorts. A single-flowered 
variety but littleknown 
is Gumperi bioolor, the 
blossoms of which are 
white, edged with red. 
It is of vigorous growth, pretty, and distinct. 
The early-flowering variety (prsecox) is the cele¬ 
brated Glastonbury Thom, which in mild 
seaeoQS will sometimes be in flower on Christ¬ 
mas Day. There are also varieties remarkable 


O. Aronia. 


from the colours of their fruits, such as aurea, 
in which the haws are golden ; lenoocarpa, in 
which they are white; and melanocarpa, in 
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which they are black. The Weeping Thorn 
(pendula) is a very graceful-habit^ variety. 
The variegated kinds are pretty when the foliage 
is first expanded, but, as a rule, the leaves 
become burnt up by the summer’s sun, and 
before the season is over they have at beat but 



East.^rn Thorn (C. orientalia). 


a rusty appearance. The deeply-divided leaves 
of laciniata give to a tree of that kind a light 
and elegant appearance. 

C. PiKNATiFOLiA.—It is rather surprising that 
this Thorn is not more common, as it is a diH 
tinot and beautiful kind, but one whose most 
prominent feature is not its blossoms, but, in 
in early spring, the beautiful tender green of the 



Oockspur Thorn. 


expanding foliage. The matured leaves, too, 
are very handsome, for they are as much as 
6 inches long and deeply pinnate. Besides this, 
the leaf-stalks are very long, and so weak that 
the foliage is partially pendulous. Its beauty 
is much enhanced by the fact that it is in full 
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leaf while all of its allies (except the Glaston¬ 
bury Thorn) are still in their winter garb. 
Though the young foliage appears so delicate, it 
is proof against spring frosts. This Thorn ia a 
native of Eastern Asia, and is a great acquisition 
among hardy trees and shrubs. 

C. PUNCTATA, formerly known as lobata, is an 
interesting species, but seldom seen in gardens. 

C. Pyracantha (Fire Thorn).—-Thoughplanted 
extensively against walls and buildings, owing 
to the highly ornamental berries, which in 
many cases form quite a brilliant autumn feature 
and from which the popular name of Fire Thorn 
is derived, its merits as a flowering shrub are 
often overlooked. In this stage, however, it is 
very beautiful. Trees against walls are, during 
blooming time, quite a mass of white, and much 
ihe same can be said of open bushes, the flat¬ 
tened corymbs of white blossoms being so 
numerous. La^landi is a distinct and hand¬ 
some variety. 

C. TANACETiFOLiA (the Taosy-leaved Thorn) 
shows out well from every other member of the 
family, the distinct leaves being the principal 
point of difference. These are large and much 
divided, covered with short hairs, and have a 
light grey ap^rance. The fruit is likewise 
very distinct, being larger or as large as that of 
^ny known species, of a yellowish-green colour, 
ind with conspicuous adherent bracts. There 
ire many fine old specimens to be found in 
various parts of the country. It deserves exten- 
ive culture, and it is generally the case that 
when a specimen has been brought under the 
notice of anyone, it attracts attention, and 
usually results in a plant being ad^jed to the 
collection. 


MANURE FOR AMATEURS. 


of course, lightly, but at the rate of some .5 lb. 
to 6 lb. per cartload, as this artificial addition 
not only destroys much insect life, but it 
becomes thoroughly soluble in the heap, and id 
thus fully incorporated, so that the mitniil 
when dressed on the ground is, as a rule, rich 




The difficulty which so many persons who have 
gardens, and especially those classed as 
amateurs, have in getting a supply of manure 
for their gardens is proverbial. Probably in 
few, even large gardens, is there manure enough 
to be bad, whilst in market gardens there seems 
to be a want or waste of manure, for it is thrown 
out into great heaps here and there, where it 
becomes exhausted by fermentation, or is washed 
out by rains, and further is often applied to the 
soil far in excess of its requirements, hence is 
□ever properly utilised. Now, it caniiot bo too 
clearly understood that the first essential to the 
economic use of manure is deep cultivation of 
the soil, for when the ground is broken up to a 
depth of from 24 inches to 30 inches, any pro¬ 
perties of the manure dressing that may 
be washed into the subsoil are fully utilised 
ny the roots. Where ground is left unbroken 
12 inches from the top, hard and imper¬ 
vious to roots even when liquid* manure 
is washed into it, the manure given 
so far is quite lost to the crop. A 
moderate dressing of good manure, 
with soil deeply worked, will always 
give better results than will ever such 
heavily manured ground only shallow 
worked. There can be no better advice 
given to anyone who gardens than to 
orenoh ground as deep as well can be, 
for that is the foundation of all later 
good results. When that is done, the 
amateur naturally wishes to apply 
whatsoever he can obtain as manure. 

Good animal manure may be out of 
the question, and artificials are un¬ 
satisfactory, though, perhaps, easily 
purchased and applied. Practically 
the soil craves for and is unsatisfied 
unless it has added to it some vege¬ 
table matter. It is in that respect that 
animal manures are the most bene¬ 
ficial, because these in whatever form 
presented are chiefiy composed of 
vegetable matter in the form of straw 
or undigested fibre. But failing these 
things, vegetable matter must be 
sought for at first hand, and that is 
found in tree and shrub leaves, in all 
description of vegetable refuse, in 
lawn mowings, path trimmings, green 
weeds, road and ditch trimmings— 
indeed, anything that is vegetable and soft, as 
when all is put into a heap and is occasion¬ 
ally turned, it rapidly decays emd then 
becomes capital crop food. It is when a heap 
of this description is accumulated that it is 
often found best to dress with artificial manures, 


in plant food, as is the best of animal manure. 
Where these artificials are not obtained, a good 
dressing of soot, well mixed into the heaps, is 
good, and in dry weather occasional soakings of 
sewage or cesspool liquid promote decay and 
greatly help to the fertilisation of the heap. 
Burnt wood-refuse gives valuable manure in the 
form of potash. An occasional dressing of coarse 
salt in dry weather, and well hoed in, is helpful. 
But any vegetable matter in a state of decay 
which adds fibre to the soil very much con¬ 
duces to crop production, and amateurs should 
carefully save and accumulate all they can get, 
and treat as advised for the benefit of their 
gardens. A. D. 


Othonna trlnerva. —There is a wide ^ap 
apparently between this rather tall-growiog 
kind and the better-known O. cheirifolia that 
forms so striking a feature in the rock garden. 


Fire Thorn (C. Pyracantha). 


The former species has a tree like stem to 5 feet 
or G feet high, terminated by a tuft of pale 
laucous leaves. From amid this dense head of 
istinct foliage the small golden flower-heads 
issue, borne on a thrice-forked stem, and suffi¬ 
ciently long to clear the leaves. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

THE HOP IN GARDENS. 

There are few things more beautiful than the 
common Hop, which, even when seen climbing 
over the straight poles in the Hop fields, has 
a gracefulness and picturesqueness inexpressibly 
charming. We can take some of this t^uty to 
the garden, and use the Hop for covering 
bowers, arbours, trellis-work, and odd nooks, 
especially if evergreen vegetation is not re¬ 
quired. A good use for it is as a climber per¬ 
mitted to ramble at will over dead trees, 
amongst shrubs and stumps, as any soil is 
suitable. We lose much picturesque beauty in 
gardens by ignoring things like the Hop be¬ 
cause they are “ common.Nothing is common 


years old and have been tried in every aspect and sandy, marl or oven clay may be added and cow 
soil at the edge of plantations, and also where : manure partly decayed. When dealing with a 
the ground is dry. I have got suckers from a | light sandy soil in Gloucestershire I had splen< 

__ -I.-..- _i.:_u -____' _1..- _.ii rv^ K* 


distance from plants which are always a mass 
of berries, but all to no purpose. Could you 
suggest anything to make my plants fruitful ? 
The berries sent a«‘e from trees (bushes) planted 
twelve years ago, and most of them are masses 
of fruit. Locality, ^-mile from the sea. West 
Coast, Cumberland.—J. R , Newtown^ Raven- 
gr/a-<fy, Carnforlh. 

Plant a few bushes of the female kind. 
Evidently your trees are male. 


ROSES. 


INDOOR ROSES. 


common. 

if it is capable of giving the delight^'the Hop of I Fouctsi; Rioses very early in the season requires 
the field will when set in a place it can clothe a lot of care and skill, specially prepared plants 
with a luxuriant and rich green vegetation, and constant watchfulness—more than the 


I remember a gnarled Apple-tree on the fringe 
of a beautiful pleasure ground over which the 
Hop had spread its vigorous shoots, and it 
would have neen difficult to discover a prettier 
bit of free and picturesque 1 growth. As with 
the Ivy it makee a happy contrast to Clematis 
.Tackmanni and its varieties, the mass of deep 
green leaves intensify¬ 
ing the colour of the 
rich abundance of deep 
blue fiowers. Nor is 
its charm confined 
merely to summer, 
but as autumn ap¬ 
proaches the plant 
then carries its rich 
clusters of golden-yel¬ 
low Hops, and receives 
additional beauty of 
no mean kind. We 
can judge of the rich 
beauty that a common 
climber can give when 
once it has become 
established by a glance 
at the illustration. 

There is another kind 
called the Japanese 
Hop, which has been 
much used for cover¬ 
ing arbours and trel¬ 
lises. The growth 
made is surprisingly 
rapid. Those who have 
not vet heard of it 
should give it a trial, 
and though resembling 
the common type, it 
has no economic 
value whatever. The 
bunches of flowers are 
larger. T. 


average busy gardener can give. It is, in fact, 
almost a speciality of the market men who cater 
for the demand through the earliest months of 
the year. But to bring Roses on gently so that 
abundance of bloom can be produced long before 
the outdoor flowers appear is not difficult, and 
the veriest tyro in gardening may take this 


The Hop over an arch. From a photogrraph in Mr. Weldon’s grarden at Putney. 


did results with all the Tea-scented kinds by 
using decayed cow-manure. 

Respecting the choice of plants for growing 
inside, they should be worked on the Brier cut¬ 
ting or else be on their own roots. With many 
of the stronger-growing kinds there is no difii- 
culby io striking and growing them from cut¬ 
tings. Indeed, I have yet to see the variety that 
will not eventually thrive in this way under 
glass at any rate, though the progress at first 
may be slow. Plants of Hybrid Perpetuals 
may do so on the Manetti-stock, but Teas are not 
satisfactory, while as for the De la Grifferaie, it 
is absolutely worthless for all but the strongest 
growers, ft makes a pretty halge if allowed 
bo run wild, but I shall never use it again for 
budding Roses on. Grafting on seedling or 
Brier cut tings is a better way than this, for 
when such plants are put out with the point of 
union below the soil, they are sure, in the 
majority of instances, to eventually root from 
the scion. I would like, however, to point out 
that this is not always as advantageous as some 
growers think. It is a slight help certainly, 
but I have pulled up scores of plants that had 
rooted in this way, and 
those with strong roots 
from above the top of 
the stock were very 
much in the minority. 
With regard to 
Priinino, 

not much need be said. 
In the case of hybrid 
Perpetuals, thedemand 
for long stems does 
away with the neces¬ 
sity for much of this, 
and little growth re¬ 
mains in many cases 
after the flowers are 
cut. It is a weakenirg 
practice for the trees, 
uub lb shows lasie on 
the part of the decora¬ 
tor. The pruning of 
the Tea-scented kinds 
is simple. Cut out 
what is old and worn 
out and whatever can¬ 
not be found room for ; 
run up plenty of long 
vigorous shoots on 
Mari'chal Niel, Bou¬ 
quet d’Or, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, and others 
of this class, and out 
them out entirely after 
flowering, much finer 
blooms that may be 
cut with longer stems 
resulting fr^m this 
mode t^n from that 
which necessitates 
leaving a lot of small 
spray and old wood 
in the plants. Edurly 


Pruning Rhodo- 
dendron 8 {Mrs. 

IT.). — March would 
be the best month in 
which to out back the 
scraggy bushes. They 

are rather slow in mak ing new growth, but will | method up with every prospect of success. There in the new year the house should be closed 
do so eventually. Doubtless Rhododendrons i is no difficulty in getting a supply of flowers j and fumigated two or three nights in suoces- 
sufTered considerably from the drought of last from the end of Mdkrch onwards, either in I sion, the plants having previously been 
summer. After flowering it is always advisable , houses where the plants are brought in from cleaned and put in order. Proceed slowly will 

the open or in a Rose house proper, where j be a good maxim as regards the rise of tempera- 
Mar^chal Niel or some other climbing kind is tore, but a bouse once started and the buds on 
thinly trained over part of the roof and the beds the move, the trees must never be checked by a 
or borders inside the house filled with different fall in the temperature. 


to give them a good mulching of old pot soil, 
leaf-mould, peat, and decayed manure in equal 
parti. What is known as peat-Moss-litter is an 
excellent material to mulch with if obtained 
from the stables after being used there. Previous 
to applying this mulch the shrubs should be 
thoroughly flooded, then the mulch applied 
conserves the moisture and the plants are much 
benefited thereby. Of course, in a wet season 
the watering would not be needful, but the 
mulch should be applied all the same, for the 
roots of Rhododendrons are always found so j out any other aid when it comes to growth 


Start with a night 

kinds of Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals. In j temperature of 40 de|[s., rising by slow 
making a Rose border it is much better to do | degrees till 55 degs. is reached, and en- 
the work thoroughly at first, though there are i deavour to increase the temperature almost im- 
many places where a good natural soil exists perceptibly, as it were. In the earlier stages 
and little trouble is ne^ed. But because Roses ' many plants have the growth softened, and 
thrive well in the open it does not always. therefore weakened, by syringing—a useful aid 
follow that the soil will be good enough with-! to culture if judiciously practised, but leading 


near the surface, and they always require a indoors. In the first place, the fact of its 
little stimulant in the form advised above.—E. being under glass prevents natural fertility 
Tlie Sea Buckthorn. —I enclose some l to some extent; again, the plants will probably 
berried shoots of the Hea Buckthorn, which at! have to stand more thickly on the ground, and 
many stations on the Furness Railway are '' 
striking and beautiful objects. Although I live 
within ^-mile of some of the bushes from which 
the enclosed branches were taken, the bushes. 


to a good deal of trouble if gone about carelessly. 
As long as the temperature will allow of a little 
air being left on the ridge of the house at night, 
afternoon damping may be practised, and on 
bright, mild mornings the syringe may be freely 

many stations on the Furness Railway are . Roses under glass flower over a liTager season j pli^ about the stems, making any chance in- 

and make more wood than they do outside. ^ sects uncomfortable and serving to keep the 
Whenever there is any doubt then as to the < foliage fresh. Avoid cold draughts of air, 

, soil where Roses are to be planted, let suit-1 mildew following with certainty any neglect of 
of which I have any number, never bear more' able additions be made to it. If heavy and I this rule. In fact, this pest is almost sure to 
than a dozsn berries on the whole tree, and that unworkable, add burnt earth and light sharp appear sooner or later, and the grower must be 

only occasionally. They are about twenty material, such as road sand. If light and very prepared with remedies at once. Sulphur 
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dusted over the first mildewed leaves keeps it 
ia check, and occasional syringing with clear 
800 t«water is an excellent preventive. As the 
flowers advance the sun gets more power, and 
to prevent the bads of Isabella Sprant, Mme. 
Gumoiiseau, and others of these delicate and 
beautiful kinds opening too quickly, a light 
shade may be neoess^ry. When wanted for a 
certain date, and it is evident they are too 
forward, they may be retarded a few days at 
least by placing a little oiled paper around 
them, leaving the top open and tying loosely at 
the stem. After the first flash of bloom is over 
and the house is thrown open for the summer, 
an immense number of small, but beautiful 
buds will be produced even until quite late in 
the season where these delightful Teas are 
grown. A. 


Marechal Nlel with mildewed 
shoots (C. if. 8 .).—You need not be alarmed 
at the mildew appearing upon the points of the 
shoots of your Marechal Niel. This is sure to 
occur at this time of the year upon unripened 
wood and foliage. It is caused by sudden 
changes in the temperature, and also draughts, 
and if anything, the dry condition of your 
greenhouse would tend to propaigatethe disease. 
Although it will be correct to retain a good 
length of the growths made this season, yet the 
soft, unripen^ ends must be removed. It ia 
only the very hard growths of the carrent or 
last year’s production that will give bloom in 
any quantity. If you have artificial heat in 
your house you may prune the plant at the 
beginning of the new year. Should any long 
rods of more than one year old have good 
lateral growths, the latter may be shortened 
back to two or three eyes. If they are very 
numerous and close together, entirely remove 
some of the weakest of them. Grass seed should 
not bo sown now. From February to October 
it may be sown, but we should prefer the 
month of April, for then the ground can be 
better prepared for the seeds. 

Liquid-manure for Roses in cool 
greeunoose ( Mr». AfUton). —Roses either 
indoors or out do not require liquid-manure 
unless they are in active growth; in answer to the 
query, *' How soon after planting in a cool-house 
should Roses be fed with liquid-manures ?” we 
should say this depends upon the time of year 
and condition of the plants when transplanted. 
If the plants are in a dormant state stimulants 
will not be necessary until new growth has well 
advanced ; but if the plants are growing in pots, 
and they are transplanted in June when in leaf 
(a practice much in vogue among market 
growers), then a mild stimulant could advan¬ 
tageously be given a few weeks after planting. 
But in our opinion the best results are obtained 
from Roses planted out under glass by affording 
a top-dressing of cow-manure soon after the 
Roses are in leaf. Each watering that is given 
the plants carries down to their roots a mild 
but efiicient fertiliser, and there is no risk of 
injury that too often arises from the abuse of 
strong liquid-manures. The ammonia that 
arises from the manure is distinctly beneficial to 
the foliage. An excellent manure for Roses is 
that known as ** Tonks,” the recipe for which 
we gave in our issue of October 2S. This could 
be apnlied as a top-dressing, or incorporated 
with the soil when trenching. 

Catting down old olimblng Roses 

{Cfxrr'H Toirti), —You may safely cut back almost 
to the bskse the plants that have become so bare 
of lower branches ; in fact, we have often recom¬ 
mended this practice, as you will see by referrinf; 
to our back numbers. In the case of very old 
specimens we should advise that the cutting 
back be done gradually, say one old growth 
each year, but with your plants, which are not 
more than three or four years old, you may 
cut them back almost to the ground line. You 
may possibly have noticed how Roses and other 
shrubs, after being badly injured by frost, have 
renewed their growth from the base, and in two 
or three years become finer specimens than 
before. We have severely pruned some old pot- 
grown plants in this way and the result has been 
highly satisfactory. You cannot expect blossom 
the same year following this hard pruning, but 
the seoonu year the p^ts would flower abun¬ 
dantly from the one-year-old growths if they are 
well ripened, as they should ^ upon a wall. 
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CLIMBING AND OTHER ROSE.S. 

How to have Roees in bloom for as long a 
portion of the year as possible, and in all sorts 
of positions, is a matter worth serious considera¬ 
tion. There are two classes of Rose growers, 
besides those who grow for sale ; the one has for 
its principal object the production of blooms for 
exhibition, while the other grows them for 
decoration and the production of flowers for 
cutting. Now there are so many families of the 
Rose, and so many varieties belonging to each 
family, that suitable Roses majj^ be found for 
almost all kinds of uses and positions in a garden 
where flowers of any kind can be used. Tne fol¬ 
lowing are some of the uses to and positions in 
which Rose plants may be pot in a garden—viz., 
beds, borders, shrubberies, poles and pillars, 
arches, arbours, walls (north, south, east, or 
weet), hedges, screens, etc. Before entering into 
any particulars, however, as to the different kinds 
of Roses adapted to the various purposes just 
mentioned, I should like to make a few remarks 
on the more or less important subject of soil. I 
say ** more or less ” here, because if onl^ the 
commoner kinds of Roses be grown, the kind of 



Climbirifc in Devniiihire. Enifravod from a 

photograph hy Mrs Jenkins, Clantcoml>e, Kinf^s- 
t»ri«ii4r, Devotj. 


soil is a matter of small importance. 
The old summer-blooming climbing Roses 
belonging to the Boursault, Ayrshire, and 
semper Virens classes, as well as most of the 
vsu’ieties belonging to the Gallicsi, Hybrid China, 
Hybrid Bourbon, Austrian Brier, and 
many other summer • blooming families 
are not at all particular in the matter of soil, 
being able to thrive and grow in that of almost 
any description, although, of course, they thrive 
best where the soil ia good. Where the best 
kinds of continuous-blooming Rosea are required 
to thrive and repay the cultivator, there the 
soil must either be naturally good, or adapted to 
the puinpose by artificial means. For 

Polks, pillars, ARfHBs, arbours, 
walls, sides of houses, and high buildings, etc., 
only those Rosea are suitable which have more 
or less of what is odled a climbing habit of 
growth. Roses uh ch make long rambling 
growths, with shoots that are uname to stand 
up without support of come kind, these are the 
kinds which do duty as climbers; before deter¬ 
mining on the kind of climber to plant, how¬ 
ever. the height the plants are required to attain 


must be considered. Most of the vigorous 
Hybrid Perpetnals and Teas may bo relied on 
from 8 feet to 15 feet if the soil be good, and on 
warm sheltered walls 4 feet or 5 feet higher. 
The extra strong growers of the same classM, 
with the Noitettes and H^biid Noisettes, will 
cover well up to 15 feet or 20 feet or more. 
The 

Banksian Ro^kr are excellent as climbers, but 
should only be planted against walls in rather 
sheltered positions; they are only summer 
bloomers. The white and yellow may be both 
relied on up to .SO feet in good soil, but the large 
white will run much higher. This kind is 
evergreen, except in very sharp winters, which 
is a recommendation, but it is not so 

proli^ in its blooming qualities as the two first- 
named varieties. The old Blush and Crimson 
China Rosea will also run up the face of a wall 
freely to a height of 30 feet, and, m before 
statM, for oontinuous-blooming qualities they 
are unsurpassed by the varieties of any other 
family of Roses; indeed, they are frequently 
out at their beat when inexorable frost 
sternly interposes and checks them ; in spite 
of this, however, it is not unusual to find 
a few buds still unfolding at Christmas time. 
The old-fashioned summer-blooming Hoses 
before alluded to are capable of almost any¬ 
thing in the way of height; probably m 
good and deep soils they would climb in a 
very few reasons, if well tended, any ordinary 
cottage chimney. The^ completely cover them¬ 
selves with bloom during the blooming period 
if rightly treated, and all the treatment they 
require, if in good soil, consists in tying them 
to their supports, pruning out weak and 
exhausted wood, and encouraging to the 
utmost such vigorous young shoots as may be 
required. No growths need be shortened 
except to keep them within the bounds 
allotted to the plant, and to take off unripned 
ends. Climbing Roees away from walls should 
not be planted in very exposed positions, or, 
as a rule, they will fail to gratify the cultivator. 

Climbing Rosi.s may bo used to screen un¬ 
sightly buildings and other objects, by training 
them to galvanired wire or other fences or sup¬ 
ports, and, except when the leaves are cff, 
answer this purpose admirably. All the above 
methods of growing Roses not only yield good 
decorative effects, but give supplies of flowers 
for cutting. Heretofore, however, I have not 
mentioned Moss Roses, because, from a decora¬ 
tive point of view, in the outdoor garden, as 
growing plants, their value is comparatively 
small. As cut flowers, however, they are 
among the most exquisite of Flora’s productions. 


Ollmblng Roses for cool conserva¬ 
tory with covered roof (Aherbroz/iori). 
—By covered roof we presume you mean not 
glazed, as you say the Roses would receive no 
direct light. If, as we gather, the south-west 
side of this conservatory is of glass, we should 
advise you to plant either in the house or in 
Urge pots or tubs some of the strong-growing 
semi - climbing Roses. What are generally 
knowm as “ Climbing Roses,” such as Mart'''chal 
Niel, Oloire de Dijon, etc., are always inclined 
to make growth too freely. This would be 
encouraged by the darkened roof, and unless 
you could spread out in a palmate manner the 
one-year-olu wood, you would obtain more 
blossom ^ planting the type of Rose named 
above. They would in time reach a height of 
6 feet to 10 feet, which would possibly oe as 
much as you desire. The kinds we should 
recommend are Marie Van Houtte, Ssfrano, 
Anna OUirier, Gustave Regis, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Maman Cochet, Madame 
Lambu^, Madame Hoste, Madame Chatenay, 
Clara Watson, Papa Gontier, Ulrich Brunner, 
Mrs. John Laing, Caroline Testout. 


Lvcaste Sklnnert rosea.— Among a 
number of varieties of this well-known and use 
ful species this takes a high position. The 
flowers are fully as large as in the type, and of 
a very rich tint of rose on the sepals and petals. 
The lip is very pale rose, with a profusion of 
crimson dots. It is a native of Guatemala, and, 
like the tjqie, is of the easiest culture, thriving 
well in a oool-house if kept free of insects 
and allowed plenty of water at the roots while 
growing. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 

EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

TO THE EDITOR OP “ OABDENINQ ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —Oaoe again these flowers have oome and 
gone, bat thong n there have been evidences on all 
sides that they are fast rieiog in popular favour 
to the level of their big brothers of November, 
it is only in rare instances that we have seen 
them m^e to serve the purpose of garden de¬ 
coration. More often than not they have been 
planted in some odd corner and left to grow up 
m a go-as-you-please manner to provide han(L 
fuk of blooms for the flower-vases—in striking 
contrast to the careful cultivation bestowed 
upon the November plants. Yet by careful 
choice of varieties it is possible to provide some 
charming colour eflects during the dull days of 
autumn when the garden begins to look worn 
and weary. They are well-namsd varieties, as 
they vary greatly. Some run up to a height of 
4 feet or 5 feet, and resemble in growth 
the habits of a miniature Poplar, while others, 
when full-grown, are top-heavy shrubs on a 
single stem, and only IS inches to 2 feet high. 
8ome varieties hold their blossoms well up on 
long stiff stems, and some let them hang down 
on long thin ones ; while others have no stems 
at all worth speaking of. The blooms in some 
cases are of beautiful form, and there are some 
which are best described as ** moppyand floppy.” 
Now all this, apart from the variation in time 
of flowering, makes indiscriminate planting for 
effect rather a ridiculous failure. The tall varie¬ 
ties are seen at their best when grouped at 
intervals in long borders or in the open spaces 
among shrubs. The dwarfer sorbs and those of 
medium height will, if precaution be taken 
against the autumn gales, make a beautiful show 
in beds. If precaution be taken.” Perhaps 
there is no other garden flower so much at the 
mercy of the weather daring blooming time. 
One may have in early September a bed of 
Chrysanthemums in grand condition, and giving 
romise of a mass of bloom. But, maybe, they 
ave been staked with slender Bamboo rods. 
False promises ! The September rains and 
the gales come on, and the plants that 
seemra so safe and well set up are blown aslant 
and made to look awry. Later on the heavy 
blooms which more than treble the top weight 
of the plants act u^n the roots as a lever, and 
down the whole thing drops, and the result of 
the year’s hopes is often a mass of bedraggled 
and dirt-stained leaves and colour. 

In arranging for beds one has to bear in mind 
that the CtHysanthemum season is a short one. 
To bed out the plants in April or May, particu¬ 
larly where space is limited, is to deprive the 
garden during the summer days of a great 
deal of colour, and not only so, it severely 
taxes the frames daring the spring months 
when they can least be spared. I have found 
the following method of making Chryeanthe- 
mum-beds a good one. The old roots are 
taken up in November, soon after the flowering 
time, and planted closely in some sheltered 
comer where protection can be given them 
during the severe weather of January and 
February. Late in April or early in May there 
is a plentiful supply of cuttings, and these are 
taken and dibbled into a close cold-frame. 
When rooted they are potted up singly into 
4-inch pots and plunged till the end of August 
or early September. The Begonias, Zinnias, 
Stocks, and other summer bedders, are then 
past their prime and can be lifted. The Chrys¬ 
anthemums, now good dwarf, healthy plants, are 
planted in the vacant beds a foot apart, and 
made firm with short, stout stakes. The gales 
may blow their hardest, they do no damage. 
The rains may pour down, they only settle the 
soil well about the roots, and by washing in the 
sprinkling of guano or fertiliser, swell the buds. 
In due time there is a mass of b^utiful bloom. 

Soma varieties respond better than others to 
this treatment. For instance, a mixed bed of 
Roi des Pr^coces (scarlet), Comtesse de Cariel 
(amber), and Ivy Stark (gold), gives a splendid 
effect. So does a bed of Ealalie Morel or Crim¬ 
son Precocitc. The kinds I referred to as floppy, 
such as the old Mme. Desgranges and its sports, 
cannot be trusted to give entire satisfaction; 
the blooms droop, and with much rain or fog 
th^ damp off and look sad. 

Daring the last few years some beautiful 


varieties have been added to the early-flowering 
class, but they are not all well suited for the 
open. M 5 rtchett White is quite a model plant 
and bloom, but—in the London suburbs, at any 
rate—dust and sooty fogs are too apt to spoil 
its appearance out-of-doors. It is a kind best 
reserved for pots. Mrs. Geo. Hill (pale 
primrose) is lovely as a bush pUnt in a 
7-inoh pot, but out-of-doors it is likely to 
be beaten about by the gales unless much 
tied up and then it does not make a pre¬ 
possessing plant. Albert Rose looks charming 
also in a pot, but its blooms spoil in the open if 
the weather is bad. Market white; Miss Dove 
Elliott, yellow; and Pride of Mytchett, pale 
yellow and gold, are good both out-of-doors and 
in. They grow into spreading bushes and carry 
their flowers well on stiff stems. Mytchett 
Beauty and Liger Legemeau are two magnificent 
early yellows for garden decoration. They have 
stiff, sturdy stalks and beautifully shaped 
blooms, especially when partly disbudded. 
They flower along with the white Queen of the 
Earues, and make with it a handsome bed. 
They are of medium height. Mme. Gagau, 
pink, is another plant of good habit. Mme. 
Guindudeau and Francois Vuillermet are good 
bushy plants, producing a profusion of handsome 
pinkish blooms; but as their stems are rather 
weak for the weight of the blooms they are 
likely to look bedraggled in dirty weather. 
They are varieties that should bs reserved for 
out flowers. 

Of the tall varieties suitable for grouping in 
long borders or among shrubs, I have found 
Mons. Menier, Moos. Back man, Souv. da A. 
Bouman, Montague, Eooile de Lyon, Jules 
Margottin, Crimson Pride, President LsfeWre 
(flesh), and Ambrose Thomas to bs among the 
best. It is a pity we have no early single 
Chrysanthemums. Considering their lightness 
and profuse blooming, their wide range of colour, 
and their freedom from damping, it is certainly 
a matter for surprise that as yet no one has paij 
attention to their development. Perhaps nofr 
that Chrysanthemums are everywhere so 
popular we shall before long hear of progress in 
this direction. 0. J. G., Kingston, 


FLOWERS IN NORFOLK. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —There are two things in bloom here 
which I think are rather unusual at this time of 
year. One is a bed of Pentstemons, which have 
been in full bloom for the last six weeks; and 
the other is a bed of Narcissi, which began to 
flower about a fortnight ago, and have oome 
steadily on since. The Pentstemons were put 
in late in July to take the place of some Shirley 
Poppies, and they made practically no growth 
until the cooler weather and rains of Septem¬ 
ber. The Narcissi occupy the centre of a 
large round bed, where there are also some 
Hydrangea paniculata. These were kept well 
watered during the summer, and this I presume 
prevented the Narcissi from drying off, so that 
with the mild autumn they have oome out long 
before their time. Norpolcibnsis. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

Olirysanthemnm blooms damplDg 
early (Persian Kitten ).—As your Chrysanthe¬ 
mum-house is built by the side of the stove and 
greenhouse, and separated by a pathway 3 feet 
wide, your failure is due to want of a proper 
system of ventilation. The flowers damp through 
an excess of moisture in the house, causing 
“drip.” Y^ou say your Chrysanthemum-house 
is ventilated on the roof in the usual way, but 
you say nothing about side ventilation. We 
would advise you to insert in the brickwork on 
which the plate of the supersbruebure rests, 
three or four ventilators, according to the size 
of the glass structure, and each one measuring 
some 2 feet by 1 foot, with wooden doors to be 
buttoned or unbuttoned at will. The hot-water 
pipes, which you seem to imply are near the sur¬ 
face of the soil inside the house, would then 
warm the air as it passed into the struoture, 
providing you are careful to insert your ventila¬ 
tors on a level with the pipes. Top ventilation 
without a corresponding bottom ventilation can 
have but one result, the air under such circum¬ 
stances remaining somewhat stagnant. The air 
should be of a buoyant description, passing in 
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and out of the greanhouse, with the result that 
damping shoula be of little concern to you. At 
the same time too free use of the water-osn 
should be prevented, and the temperature main¬ 
tained as near as possible about 50 degs. We 
hope the explanation may help you to avmd a 
repetition of such unpleasant experiences. We 
shall be glad to hear whether you succeed in 
keeping your flowers as long as you desire. 

CArynaatheinain bloom ehowlng 

an “ eye ” {O. B ) —Your fadure to get large, 
full Chrysauthemum blooms on your plants may 
be attrioubed to poor culture. It is not so much 
the weather as the want of strong culture all 
through the growing season that has affeobed 
them. To get blooms of ordinary doable sorts 
propagate the plants early in the season, 
Djcembsr and the succeeding January being the 
period in which to insert the cutting”, and 
these, when rooted, mast be repotted from time 
to time, and firmly in each instance. Good 
soil, an open position to stand the plants in 
during the summer and early autumn, and a 
coarse of feeding when the pots are full of roots 
should assist materially to bring about good 
resuLs Most important of all, the buds should 
be retained in good time. First “ crown ”-buds 
early in August, second “ crown ’’-buds a fort¬ 
night later, and terminal-buds bef ore September 
IB very old. Your blooms are probably from 
terminal-buds, and these, we think likely, were 
retained somewhat later than the period above 
mentionei. If yoir glass structure was over¬ 
heated this would be bad for the flowers. 

Ohrysanthemum plants planted 
oatdoors affected with rast” (Dogo), 
—As it is your wish to plant in the open bordmr 
the Chrysanthemums wbi ^h have been infested 
with the fungoid disease, now generally referred 
to as the Chrysanthemum “ rust,” >ou may do 
so, although to prevent the fungus spreading in 
the spring, when more genial weather prevails, 
it would be better to take stronger measures. 
After flowering, cut down the plants to within 
an inch or two of their base, burning every 
scrap of leaf and stem immediately. It would 
be well before planting out the old shoots— 
which, by the way, should be given a warm spot 
in the garden border—to spray the new growths 
with a solution of sulphide of potassium, dis¬ 
solving half an ounce of this in a gallon of hot 
water. When properly cooled, the base of the 
plant should be lightly sprayed, and afterwards 
little trouble will be given. In the spring 
occasionally use the same solution to the plants, 
this proving an effectual remedy. To over- 
crowding fungologists have attributed the spread 
of this disease, and as it is met with on many 
weeds in and around our gardens and hedge¬ 
rows, it is important that Chrysanthemums ne 
kept in a healthy oondition, otherwise they 
afford a capital “ host” for the pest. 

OJiryBanthemaiUB — piantlog old 
Btoois afeer floweriag (Ir., South Devon), 
—Your proposal to plant outdtxirs your old 
stools of Chrysanthemums after the flowering 
season is over may be done without runnii^ 
any serious risk. Situated so far south, and in 
a genial climate, with little protection even 
during severe weather, your plants should pro¬ 
ceed satisfactorily. If it be ^our intention to 
divide the old stools in the spring, and pot them 
up afterwards, you may sucoeed, if it be your 
aim to grow the plants for decoration solely. 
If, however, you wish to cultivate the plants 
with the object of exhibiting large blooms of 
high quality for exhibition, we fear we cannot 
mve you much encouragement. Should you not 
divide the plants, because some of them are 
rather small, but pot them up in the springtime 
intact, the character of the growth after a little 
while gets “ weedy,” and pl^te treated in this 
way are rarely sati^aotory. 


Aaparagna Sprengerl oompaotoB.— 

This distinct form, which received a first-class 
certificate from the floral committee of th6 
Royal Horticultursfl Society at its last meeting 
for the year 1898, is a plant of considerable pro¬ 
mise. Singularly enough, there are three grada¬ 
tions of this species, all sufficiently good, 
distinct, and ornamental to be included in one 
collection. The type has long drooping branched 
that extend to several feet in length. Next to 
this is the variety A. S. densissimus, which, 
coupled with a more densely set growth, is con¬ 
siderably restricted in its drooping, being but 
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barely half so long as the orimnal. This inter¬ 
mediate kind, as it may well be termed, is a' 
most valuable plant, though it does not appear | 
to generally known. Lastly, there is the 
variety A. 8. compactus. This, indeed, is more | 
widely distinct than is A. S. densissimus, ^s the : 
latter may without comparison be taken for a ! 
partially developed plant of the original species. | 
Such, however, could not happen in the case of i 
A. S. compactus, which produces a veritable 
cushion of its fronds, that gracefully arch over 
each other to a length of about 13 inches in the 
longest growths. It is in this respect just long 
enough to perfectly hide the receptacle contain¬ 
ing its many tdberous roots, the habit of OTowth 
very dense, and the latest formed growths but 
half the length of the earliest. If raised above 
brightly coloured Crotons or the like, or even 
as a centre-piece for the dinner-table, its effect 
would be excellent. 


Stand the pots in pans and mulch top of pot 
with cow-manure. The plants should show 
buds by July. It takes ateut three weeks to 
open the flowers. If they are thought to be 
coming on too fast, place some of the pots under 
a north wall. Some kinds may need retarding, 
others accelerating. The knowledge of this 
can only be acquired by observation. As Lilies 
come from all parts of the world it is obvious 
that their treatment must vary somewhat, but, 
speaking generally, they all need plenty of 
moisture. If some hard pieces of cow-dung are 
placed above the bulb, the roots emitted will 
soon take possession of the manure. A few 
pieces of peat should be placed at the base of 
each bulb and the whole should be covered 
with half an inch of sand. This prevents the 
wet settling the soil fast around the bulb, which 
could have none other than a deleterious effect. 


attached. Pinch the growths as soon as 
sufficiently advanced and train the plants by 
means of stout wooden hooks or pegs. Continue 
this practice till the end of August, never allow¬ 
ing the plants to suffer from want of water. 
About the middle of September well water the 
plants, and a few days later carefully lift each 
with as much soil as possible and pot firmly 
into 10-inch pots, placing in a frame and keep¬ 
ing rather close for a fortnight. When estab¬ 
lished in their new quarters, give plenty of air, 
and in October remove to a cool, airy position 
in the greenhouse, or even a cool vinery or 
Peach-house. When growing freely in spring, 
assist twice a week with diluted liquid-manure. 
Plants so treated will produce a plentiful and 
continuous supply of g(^ trusses of bloom. It 
is beet to throw away the old plants and raise a 
fresh lot every year. J. C. 



THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

(iOURT>S OF QUAINT FORM. 

The accompanying illustration shows how 
quaint and varied in form are the Gourds. 
There are many kinds, and we have recently 
written several notes about them, so that 


“GERANIUMS” FOR WINTER AND 
SPRING BLOOMING. 

With the many beautiful varieties of Zonal 
“ Geraniums ” now in commerce, a house having 
a comfortable temperature can now be made 
very gay during the dull months of winter by 
specially preparing the plants for the purpose. 
For producing plants for winter blooming, 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Caterpillar for name {Port Ga^r7^).—The 
caterpillar that you sent is a specimen of the 
caterpillar of the Yellow Under-wing-moth 
(Triphsena pronuba), a large reddish-brown 
moth ; the lower pair of wings are yellow with a 
broad band of black near the outer edge. These 
caterpillars are decidedly injurious in gardens, 
as they feed on various plants, attacking them 
just ateve or below the surface of the ground. 
They are hatched in July or August, and at once 
begin to feed on the plant on which tlie moth 
laid her eggs, but are soon able to move rapidly 
from one plant to another, doing much damage, 
particularly among young plants. Having eaten 
right through one at the collar, they move on 
to another, which they treat in the same way. 
At this time of year they hide themselves 
among dead leaves or just below the surface of 
the soil, and there remain until the early spring, 
when they reappear and begin to feed again 
until April, when they bury themselves in the 
^und and become chrysalides—the moths 
begin to appear early in June. I should collect 
all the dec^ leaves and burn them. When 
worms are at the roots of plants they may 
sometimes be dislodged by tapping the sides of 
the pot sharply several times. If that does not 
bring them to the surface, I should think that 
the best thing to do would be to take the plant 
out of the pot and pick out the worms. There 
are probably only one, or perhaps two. Stand¬ 
ing the pot on a saucer, and then watering 
heavily with lime-water will bring the worms 
to the surface. I should not use liquid-manure 
until the plants begin to show flower.— 
G. S. S. 

Ants in dwelling-house (J. Mansen). 

—The extermination of ants in dwelling-houses 
is a very difficult matter, and I am afraid that 
nothing short of destroying their nests will be 
of any permanent value. I should use every 
endeavour to find out where their nests are, and 
how they find an entrance to the house. Then, 
if the nests can be located, and they are in such 
a position that it is possible to get at them, the 
inmates can easily be killed by drenching the 
nest well with boiling water. If you can find 
out in what manner the ants enter the house, it 
would probably be possible in some way to stop 
them by cementing the holes through which 
they work, and scattering chlorate of lime, or 
sand soaked in paraffin-oil, or carbolic acid 
about. If these suggestions in your case are 
not practicable, the only way is to trap 
or poison them. Among the lt)Mt traps are 
bones that have not been picked quite 
clean, small sponges dipped in treacle, or pieces 
of meat. Each of these traps should have a 
string tied to them so that when they are 
covei^ with ants they may be dipped into 
boiling water for a few seconds to kill the pests. 
Or small saucers of treacle may be placed about 
where the ants are. Small pieces of paper or 
wood should be put so that the ants can reach 
the edges of the saucers. If some “ Paris- 
green ” be mixed with the treacle, it is said to 
most effectually poison them. “ Paris-green,” 
it should be remembered, is a rank poison. If 
there were a very large number of ants in a 
room, they might be killed with the fumes of 
burning sulphur. I am afraid you will find 
this a very t^ious business.—G. S. S. 

Oaterpillar in branch {Ignorama). — 
From what you say I should imagine that the 
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Gourds. From a photogrraph by W. Allen, Red Lodge, Blckley Park. 


farther reference to this interesting race is 
^moet needless. Gourds are useful for climb¬ 
ing over strong supports in the fruit, kitchen, 
or even the flower garden, as one sees at Kew, 
where they form an interesting feature in that 
part known as the herbaceous ground. For this 
^purpose thsy are of the utmost value. 


i LiUea for exhibition in Aug^nst 
VEmrx ).—Twelve good kinds to cultivate in 
pots for exhibition in the month named, would 
iBe—L. auratum, Batemanniie, Browni, ohalce- 
donicum, crooeum, Tigrinum, excelsum, longi- 
fiorum, speciosum Krmt/eri, speciosum Melpo¬ 
mene, atro-sanguineum, and aurantiacum. You 
should secure bulbs at once, but do not pot until 
about February. The bulbs, in the meantime, 
could be kept in a cold cellar or frost-proof 
shed, with a covering of Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
ashes. If not stipulated as to size of pot, Lilies 
would bo more effective in lO-inch or 11-inch 
pots, putting three or four bulbs in eaoh pot. 
Well drain the pots, then half fill them with a 
compost of two parts peat, one part loam, one 
part sand; put the bulbs in position, then fill up 
ihe pot. Place them in a greenhouse, under the 
it^e, and allow them to come on very slowly 
tatil stems show above the soil, then water 
^ly and give them all the sunlight possible. 


the beat way is to take stout cuttings in 
February. When rooted, grow them on as hardy 
as possible, shifting into 4^-inch pots before 
they become pot-bound, keeping them close to 
the glass and giving abundance of air. At the 
beginning of June stand them in a sheltered 
position m the open air on a bed of ashes, pinch¬ 
ing the growths when of sufficient length, 
and assisting the roots with liquid-manure 
as soon as the 6-inch pots, which will be 
large enough for the plants to flower in, are 
becoming pretty well filled with roots. A good 
fibrous loam and some coarse sand suit iffiem 
well. Keep all summer trusses of bloom picked 
off, and remove into a temperature of 3(i degs. 
early in October. Their somewhat root-bound 
condition will induce flowering better than 
larger pots at this season. Even during the 
winter a gentle current of fresh air must be 
nven in open weather to prevent the plants 
becoming drawn. For the production of large 
quantities of bloom during April, May, and June, 
plant out spring-struck cuttings along the edge 
of a Peach-house or vinery border, allowing a 
distance of feet between each, and planting 
in a compost of good holding loam and a 
little leaf - mould and coarse sand. This 
mixture not only produces a short - jointed 
firm growth, but also allows of the plants 
being lifted in autumn with a good ball 
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o&terpillar th&t yoa found in 1)he branch of your 
Pear-tree was not Uiat of the goat-moth, which 
is reddiah-brown on the back and reddish-yellow 
underneath, when full grown. When quite 
young they are probably paler. Your cater¬ 
pillar is more bkely to be that of the wood- 
leopard-moth (Zsuzera eesculi), which often 
attacks fruit-trees. When full grown they are 
of a buff-oolour, with seyeral black raised dots on 
each joint, and about li inches in length.— 
G. S. S. _ 

SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY. 

Tuis Society had a pleasing exhibition on 
Tuesday, Ddcember 5th, and the two succeeding 
days. The ground floor of the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster, was well filled with Chi^santhe- 
mums, Zjnal Pelargouiums, winter-flowering 
Bsgonias, Poinsettias, Primulas, and other 
flowering plants, and as a contrast to the dull 
and wet weather prevailing at the time, proved 
conclusively the value and usefulness of the 
flowers at this time. Mr. H. J. Jones, Rye- 
croft Nursery, Lewisham, S E., secured a gold 
medal for a large table arranged with vases of 
Chrysanthemums, and numerous other recep¬ 
tacles of artistic design were arranged with 
flowers of the same kind, and in wonderful 
variety so late in the season. Mr. Norman 
Davis, Framfield, Sussex, secured a similar 
award for a table of equal dimensions. Hand¬ 
some vases containing large blooms were neatly 
set up, some of the small decorative sorts 
making a charming display in dainty little 
baskets and other receptacles. These groups, 
as on former occasions, were the two chief 
features of the exhibition. A new feature of 
these diflplays was a superb group of miscella¬ 
neous flowering and foliage plants arranged 
with exquisite taste by Mr. John Fiemins, 
gardener to Sir H. Pigott, Bart., Wexham Park, 
Slough, Berks. To this the committee awarded 
a gold medal. A background of foliage plants, 
and a groundwork of Ferns, etc , with numerous 
mouncU of undulating character composed of 
such plants as Crotons. Dracaenas, Palms 
beautifully associated with freely-grown winter- 
flowering Begonias, Roman Hyacinths, Heaths, 
Arum Lilies, Giant Cyclamen, Orchids in 
variety. Chrysanthemums, and some excep¬ 
tionally fine Poinsettias, made a display 
exceeding anything of the kind ever set 
up before in this building. Messrs. H. Cannell 
and 8ons, Swanley, secured a silver-gilt medal 
for a fine table of plants and blooms. No less 
than six dozen bunches of Zonal Pelargoniums 
in grand variety, and with pips and trusses of 
phenomenal size, made a bla ze of colour. Another 
side of the table had Chrysanthemums, both 
large flowered and decorative, in which the 
pretty little spidery and thread-petalled sorts 
played an important part. And at each end of 
the table a small group of Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine gave a gocd finish, hir. Robt. Owen, 
Maidenhead, also had a large table of Chrysan¬ 
themums, the background being made up of 
medium-sized flowers in vases, with foliage 
plants intermixed, and in the centre was a floral 
Ivre. This exhibit gained a silver medal. Mr. 
W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth, Devon, secured a 
snail silver mraal lor decorative late-flowering 
Oorysanthemums. A dozen handsome blooms 
of the new Japanese-incurved Florence Moly- 
nenx, which may be considered one of the very 
finest white introductions of the season, were 
sSLt by Mr. J. Agate, Havant, Hants. Vases 
in the competitive classes were a splendid 
feature, although the decision in the open class 
Mras open to serious doubt. Miss C. B Cole 
was placed first for a single vase of Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, that coming from Miss Eaeterbrook, The 
Briars, Fawkham, Kent, being a graceful 
exhibit. Mr. Filkins spidery Chrysanthemums, 
associated with Pompons, Snowdrop and Prim 
rose Lea^e, and fresh s^n fronds of Aspara¬ 
gus, all lightly arrang^, were unequalled in the 
exhibition. This exhibit was placed second. 
The same ladies were first and seccnd respec¬ 
tively for a hand-basket of berries, both being 
very fine indeed, and evinoicg much taste in 
their arrangement. That from Mies Kaster- 
brook contained a wealth of berries. Mr. R. 
Kbuyon, gardener to Mr. A F. Hills, Monkbams, 


Woodford Green, Essex, was successful in 
several cases. Mr. Henry Perkins, gardener to 
the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames, was successful in exhibiting 
bunches of Chrysanthemums, which made a 
noble display. This exhibitor was placed first 
in the classes respectively for twenty-four 
bunches, six bunches, and six blooms Japanese 
distinct. Both large and small-flowered singles 
were prettily arranged in vases in bunches; this 
method of staging these flowers having much to 
(Kimmend it. Mr. J. Tullett, gardener to Mr. 
G. Alexander, Warley Lodge, Brentwood, was 
tnoceesful in each class. For decoration, the 
small-flowered singles are very useful. In the 
amateurs’ classes, Mr. W. G. Prudden Clark, 
Hitchen, Herts, was successful in two instances, 
and Mr. G. C. Farmer, L«eds Abbey, Maid¬ 
stone, for six bunches Chrysanthemums. Mention 
must be made of a table of miscellaneous plants 
in competiticn, arranged by Mr. David Gibson, 
gardener to Mr. B. Johnstone, Coombe Cottage, 
Kingston-on-Thames. This was a very hand¬ 
some exhibit. A cone of Begonian Gloire de 
Lorraine, interspersed with Roman Hyacinths, 
was a feature in the centre, and pleasingly 
arranged as the groundwork were small groups 
of Primulas, Orchids, Cyclamen, Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums, and beautiful foliage plants; 
this secured the first prize. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Thi first meeting of December was held as usual 
in the Drill Hall, Westminster. The show was 
spoilt utterly by the miserable weather. Chrys¬ 
anthemums were shown freely, as might be 
expected, two new varieties each receiving an 
award of merit, one named Oscar, a si ogle- 
flowered bronzy orange-red variety from Messrs. 
Clibran and Sons, Altrincham, and a kind 
named Mme. R. Cadbury, shown by Mr. H. 
Weeks, Thrumpton Hall Gardens, Derby. The 
last-named is a very beautiful Japanese kind, 
pure white, and with a strong, sturdy stem. A 
very fine collection of shru^, lifted from the 
open ground, came from Mr. John Russell, of 
the Nurseries, Richmond, a most interesting 
and important display. Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine was lately shown by Messrs. B. 8. 
Williams and Co., of Upper Holloway, and 
Persian (^clamens came from Messrs. Low and 
Co., of Enfield. Very interesting were the 
charming single Chrysanthemums from Messrs. 
Clibran and Sons; whilst Mr. W. Wells, 
of Kedhill, had also a Chrysanthemum group 
representing a choioe variety of kinds. Bouvar- 
dias in pots came from Messrs. Cripps and Son, 
of Tunbridge Wells. Amonnt other note¬ 
worthy exhibits were the h^^rid Rhododen¬ 
drons from Messrs. J. Veitoh and Sons, of 
Chelsea, and double Violet Marie Louise from 
Mr. D. Allen, of the Grange Gardens, Alresford, 
Hants. 

As regards fruits and vegetables there were 
several interesting exhibits. Mrs. Pearson, 
Black Alicante, and Gros Colman Grapes were 
shown by Mr. J. Ryder, The Gardens, Hawks- 
wiok, St. Albans. Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of 
Reading, had a diralay of their new Tomato 
Winter Beauty. T^his is a handsome winter 
variety of excellent quality. 

Orchids, as usual, uiade a very brave show, 
and at the commencement of the business of the 
Orchid committee, the chairman (Mr. H. J. 
Veitch) drew the attention of the members to 
the sad loss the committee had sustained in the 
death of Mr. W. H. Protheroe (head of the firm 
of Messrs. Protheroe and Morris), Mr. Veitch 
minting out the many useful services Mr. 
Protheroe had rendered to Horticulture in 
general and also to the genial and kind-hearted 
manner always so readily displayed, and which 
endeared him to all who were brought into con¬ 
tact with him. Mr. Veitch also pointed out 
that this is the third loss the Orchia committee 
had sustained within the last few months— 
Major Mason, Mr. Sidney Courtauld, and Mr. 
Protheroe. So sad an experience was without 
parallel since the Orchid committee had been 
established. It was decided that a vote of 
sympathy and condolence should be conveyed 
to the widow and family of the deceased. 

Paris quaxlrifOlla (B.). — This native plant is 
known as the Herb Paris; it is qnite a Utile plant, about 
1 foot hi{(h and has yeliowiah-tfreen flowers. Though not 
very handsome, it may be naturalised in places where it is 
not nativ e^ and in moist shady spots. 


POTTING PLANTS. 

A VERY fr^uent mistake made by the generally 
I enthusiastic, but often necessarily inexperienced 
amateur town gardener is that when repotting 
a plant or plants the soil ronnd the old ball of 
earth and roots is left in a loose state, instead of 
(in nearly all cases) pressing it down quits 
firmly, and in some cases the closer the soil ii 
pressed together the better will be the reaulti. 
The many fine plants brought into (Dovent 
Garden Market, generally in very small pots, 
will be found to Imve had the soil around their 
roots made very solid ; indeed, so closely is the 
soil rammed into the pots in many cases that 
the wonder would m, to an inexperienced 
observer, how the roots of the plants could grow 
at all in such a medium—it is almost as solid u 
a brick. But a healthy plant will push any suit¬ 
able soil however hard it may be made. lu a 
first-class market nursery no loosely-potted 
plants are to be found, excepting per^ps a 
batch of some new or scarce variety of soft- 
wooded plants requiring to be pushed on as fast 
as possible to a certain size, and then either sold 
out at once or placed in larger pots to be grown 
on again into strong, well-established stuff. 
Small plants in thumb-pots or GO’s (.S-ineb) are 
almost invariably potted more loosely than 
larger plants, especially if they have to be 
brought on quickly; and as a general rule the 
larger the size of the pots, and conse(iuently of 
the plants, the more firmly shonld the soil be 
pressed or rammed into the pots. Nevertheless, 
it is scarcely advisable that in the case of a 
mixed collection of plants such as most amateurs 
possess that hard potting shonld be carried to 
such an extreme as may be safely practised by 
wholesale trade growers, who can devote one 
or more houses to one batch of plants. They 
are all potted at the same time, and can 
then be kept close for awhile, or receive any 
desirable degree of warmth or moisture—in fact, 
can and do have the oourse of treatment 
most suitable for their needs, and consequently 
possess a vigour that is not often met with in 
private gardens. Still, as a rule, it is best to 
pot firmly in nearly all cases. Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias, and also all hard-wooded or fine- 
rooted plants, such as Cape Heaths, Az&less, 
etc., can scarcely be pott^ too firmly; soft- 
wooded plants with coarse roots should not 
have the soil pressed down qnite so much; but it 
should be made fairly firm, so that the strong 
pressure of the forefinger will nob have much 
effect upon it. Again, a soil or compost of a 
substantial character is much preferable to 
light, rubbishy stuff, which constantly requires 
water, especially in hot weather, and contains 
no lasting proMilies. Azaleas, Heaths, and 
other hard^-wooded plants require peat generally 
peaking; bub all kinds of so-called florists’ 
flowers, inclnding Roses, Calceolarias, Pelargo¬ 
niums, Cyclamens, Begonias, eto., and even the 
more vigorous-growing Ferns and Palms do far 
better than in any other compost in a mellow 
fibrous loam, with a slight admixture of 
leaf-mould and well-decayed manure. The 
advantages of firm potting may be briefly 
Bumqied up as follows : Firstly, when the soil is 
closely packed in pots a comparatively small 
one will contain about half as much soil a^io as 
if it were put in loosely ; the quantity of root¬ 
ing matexW contained therein is, of coarse, 
under these conditions, equal to that of a pot a 
size larger; secondly, there is but little danger of 
overwatering, for the mould, when made fairly 
hard, can only receive or retain a certain 
moderate quantity of water, and therefore is not 
liable to become sodden or water-logged. And, 
thirdly, when the roots of a plant have once got 
thoroughly hold of such a compressed mass of 
soil it has something to sustain it, and will not 
only bloom much more finely and abundantly, 
but will oontinne iu beauty fully twice as long 
as one that has mt rel\’ pushed a few weakly 
roots into, or rather ihrougb, some loose soil 
which it cannot lay hold of, and from which, 
oonseqnently, it cannot obtain much nourish¬ 
ment. Plants potted as directed above will be 
found to be much more satisfactory in every 
way, for although progress in development may 
seem to be somewhat slow at first, the future 
well-being and results at flowering-time cannot 
for a moment be compared to plants potted 
loosely. So again I advise amateurs and others 
to pot their plants generally quite firmlv. 

H. B 
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PHOTOCRAPHIC COMPETITION, 1899. 

PRIZE AWARDS. 

Cla^s /.—Country Houses. 

1st Prize — MU'* WILLMOTj Warley 
Pl'U't^ Great Warley^ Essex. 

‘iND Prize —3/r. W. H. WHART02^, 5, 
^oodla-nd Grewt, 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. Walter RoBsiter, 5, Devonshire Villas, 
Bath.—Village Pump ; Bevington Houae, 
Wilta. ; Minor House, Keevil; two views The 
Tallbovs, Wilta. ; Manor House, Shaw. 

Mr. C. T. Maw, Holmesdale, Nutfield.— 
Crunnera at Pendell Court; view of Pendell 
Court. 

Mies F Duke, Dammer, Basingstoke.—Lake 
Houee, Wilts. 

ClasH Small Gardens. 

Lst Prize.—J/ r. WALTER ROSSITER, 
5, Devonshire ViUtu<, Bath. 

‘2nd Prize.— Mis!<.J, XIBLETT, Cpham, 
Ledbury, 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Lady Lilian Liddell, Stanleys, Lymington, 
Hants.—Water-coloured drawings Herbaceous 
Flowers; Cottage Garden at Avon Tyrrell; 
Lilies in a Cottage Garden ; Clematis and Her¬ 
baceous Flowers. 

CfasaS. —Flowers and Shrubs. 

1st Prize -.1/m WILLMOT. 

EqxjAh 2nd Prize to Mr. S W. FITZ- 
HERBERT, Lartscombe House, Torquay, 
ami 

Mr. W. H. WAITE, Royal Botanic Gar- 
dtm*, Edinburyh. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Miss Mabel Saunders, Knox-Gire, Bolleek 
Manor, Ballina, Co. Mayo.—Helleborus niger ; 
Gunnera scabra ; Rose Mallow ; Chimney Bell¬ 
flower. 

Miss K. O. PilkingtoD, Holm Lacy, Hereford. 
—Annual Delphinium ; Galega otlicinalis alba ; 
Rhus Cotinus ; White Clematis. 

Mr. C. Church, 2, Beech wood* road, Ranelagh, 
Dublin.—Campanula carpatica ; Magnolia stel- 
lata ; Strawberry-tree. 

Mr. C. Dixon, Holland House, Kensington.— 
Desmodium penduliflorum; Arundinaria Simoni; 
Oak. 

Miss J. Niblett, Upham, Ledbury.—Clematis 
Marie Lsfebvre ; Rose Lamarque. 

Mr. J. Hummell, 88, Saloott-road, Wands¬ 
worth Common, S.W.—Chrysanthemum uligi- 
nosum; Plumbago. 

Mr. J. S. Grimshaw, 4/3, Avenue-road, 
Regent’s Park.—Trillium grandiflorum ; Prunus 
triloba. 

Miss E. Morton, Kirby, Lonsdale.—Yellow 
Brier; Buphthalmum cordifoiium. 

Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham, Hants.— 
The Lawn, Fairfields. 

Clas-s 4- —Indoor Fi.ower.s. 

1st Prize.- il/m WILLMOT. 

2si>VKV/.F..^Gol<mel TAYLOR, St. Agnes, 
Gobhaimroad, Norbit on, Surrey. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. W. H. Waite, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh. — Nepenthes ; Viburnum ; Restio 
subvert ioillata ; Statice macrophylla. 

Mr. C. Church, 2, Beech wood-road, Ranelagh, 
DuMin. — Lilium Harrisi; Freesia refracta ; 
Carnations ; Bagonia Gloire de Lorraine. 

Mr. James Eddie, Freefield Gardens, Insoh, 
Aberdeen. — Davallia Tyermanni; Ceonoma 
gracilis. 

Mrs. Barnes, /37, Cornwall Gardens, Queen’s 
Gate, S.W.—Cinerarias. 

Class J.—PicruRESQUE Effects. 

1 st Prize—J/ m WILLMOT. 

2nd Prize.— il/r. J. GOBBETT, Geme- 
tery-road, Stoughton, Guildford. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. Walter Rossiter, 5, Devonshire Villas, 
Bath.—Cottage at Pickwick; Pump House; 
Culverwell j Cottage at Westbrook. 
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Mr. C. Dixon, Holland House, Kensington.— 
Wigandia caraoasana; Cerasus Mahaleb pendula; 
Catalpa Bungei. 

Mr. J. 8 Grimshaw, 45, Avenue-road, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.—Queen’s Cottage, Kew 
Gardens. 

Miss C. H. Gunner, Holm Oak, Bishop’s 
Waltham.—Ferns on an old wall; Gathering 
Walnuts. 

Miss Acton, Limpley Stoke.—White Wistaria; 
Ericas ; Rose Acacia. 

Miss Marie Weale, Helios Studio, Nuneaton. 
—The Moat, Ashley Castle ; Ferns. 

Class C.—Garden Fruits. 

1st Prize.— No anuird 

2nd Prize —No mmrd. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. C. Diver, Holland House, Kensington.— 
Three photos of Pyrus Malua ; Vine (Vitis 
vinifera). 

Mr. F. Parren, 38, Northgate-sbreet, Canter¬ 
bury.—Gooseberry Greengage; Pears ; Apple 
Prince Albert. 

Mrs. Blake, 38, High-street, Bedford.—Apples 
Beauty of Kent; Poasgood’s Nonsuch. 

Mr. James Eddie, Freefield-gardens, Insoh, 
Aberdeen.—Apple Beauty of Moray. 

Class 7. —Veoetables. 

1st PRizE.-ilfm S. L. HAMILTON, 
Oakthorpe, Windermere.. 

2nd Prize.— 3/r. F. PARREN, S3, Norik- 
ya*e-street, Canterlmry. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. James Eddie, Freefisld-gardens, Tnscb, 
Aberdeen.—Vegetable M.-.rrow Long White; 
Kohl Rabi; Turnip. 

Miss Gunner, Holm Oak, Bishop’s Waltham. 
—Turk’s-cap Gourds. 

G/a-ff 5 .—Cut Flowers, etc. 

1st Prize.—L aiy CAILLEND, Wing- 
^eld Home, Troirbndge. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. C. Church, 2, Beech wood-road, Ranelagh, 
Dublin. — Calochortus; Basket of Niphetos 
Rose ; Ji^ of Anemones. 

Mrs. Chanee, Wheatfields, Worcester.— 
Primroses in a Bowl; Cowslips and Pansies ; 
Vase of Azaleas. 

Class 9 .— Garden Structures. 

1st Prize.— WILLMOT. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Miss F. Duke, Dummer, Basingstoke.— 
“ Lucerne Bridge Aviary ; Terrace Steps ; 
Summer-house. 

Mr. W. H, Wharton, 5, Woodland-avenue, 
Crewe.—Rustic Fence; Entrance Gates, Crewe 
Hall. 

Mr. S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, Highfield, 
Southampton.—Summer-house. 

Glass 10. —Water Gardens. 

1st Prize — No award. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. J. 8. Grimshaw, 45, Avenue-roeul, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.—Four views of Water 
Lilies, Kew. 

Class 11. —Beautiful Farmhouses. 

1st VK17.K—lady CAILLEND, Wing¬ 
field House, Trowbridge. 

2nd Prize —Afr. WALTER ROSSITER, 
5, Devonshire Villas, Bath. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. W. H. Wharton, 5, Woodland Avenue, 
Crewe.—Smithy Farm ; Farm at Minshull 
Vernon; Moreton Old Hall; Marton Hall. 

Mr. J. R. Singer, Chippenham. — West 
Iztherton Farm; Broomfield Farm; Braden- 
stoke Farm ; Whitby Farm. 

Mr. C T. Macfarlane, East Hatton, Co. 
Angus.—Wellses Farm ; Kerse Farm. 

Mr. J. T. Newman, Berkhampstead.—Wil- 
stone Farm ; Mill Hook Farm. 

Class Farm Animai^. 

1st Prize —X'o award. 

2nd Prize.— 3/r. J. T. NEWMAN, Berk- 
hampstead. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 

Miss C. H. Gunner, Holm Oak, Bishop’s 
Waltham.—Geese on a Hampshire Farm ; Group 
of Sheep ; A Goat. 

Mr. 0 J. MacFarlane, East Hatton, Mioklean, 
R.S.O., N.B.—Two Groups of Cattle. 

Class 13 . -Far m B uild i ngs 
1st Prize. —No award 
2nd Prize. — Afr. J. T. NEW MAN, Berk¬ 
hampstead. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

Mr. Walter Rossiter, 5, Davonshire Villas, 
Bath.—Tithe Barn ; Milking Time. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestlons.— and answers are inserted in 
OARDSNiwe free of eharge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
OAROiNiNa, 57, Southampton - street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLiSHRR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one qu^ is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unansioered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as Oarornino has to be send to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oj such as cannot 
well be classifi^, vail be found in their different depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query relied to, and our readers wiU greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely thal several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would, do weU to mention the localities »tj 
which their experience M gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDHMOia should mention the 
number in which they aiq>eared- 

Important to QfierlatB.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Anstoers 
cannot always be given the week ajter the queries are 
received, but there w as little delay as vossible in dealing 
wUh them. 

To the foUotoing queries brieff replies cure given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1776— Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo) (T.).— 
This bears very pretty crlmaon fruit, like that of the 
Strawberry, hence the name, but must not be con¬ 
founded with another tree known thus—namely, Ben- 
thamia fragifera. The Arbutus is usually seen in coast 



Floivers of Strawberry-tree (Arbutus Unedo). 


districts, where it attains 20 feet or more in height, and 
of ite varieties Croomei is as distinct as any. We 
noticed a mass of it recently in full bloom at a meeting of 
the Royal Horticultural Scciety. 

1776-Llftlnfif Vines O ).~We have grave 

doubts as to whether the proposed raieing of your Vine and 
roots by lifting a large body of soil as proposed would 
have a good result. Seeing that the root range is so 
limited it cannot hurt the Vines if you remove the top 
soil, then carefully lift the roots, preserving every one and 
tying them up in a mat whilst you are adding frtsh soil 
to the border. Do not use animal manure, but employ a 
barrowload of old mortar rubbish, wood-ashes, and crushed 
bone, the latter ^ peck to each cartload of soil, well mix¬ 
ing it. That can be done rapidly, and the Vines replanted 
in an hour or two more shallow than before. If the roots 
be at all dry sprinkle them with water before covering 
them up Unless you loosen the Vines entirely inside the 
house you cannot lift the roots without bending the stems. 
Both Foster’s Seedling and Black Hamburgh Grapes are 
vigorous, and will be far more likely to beneflo if so 
treated than if raised as you mention. When the plant¬ 
ing is done then put a coat of stable manure » inches 
thick over the border where the roots are, as that will 
wash in and fertilise the soil, whilst also protecting the 
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roots from hard teoat. When the bud gete warm in the 
spring remove this dressing to allow the rays to penetrate i 
to the roots and warm the border; then about the middle 
of May put on another dressing for the summer to keep 
the border moist. It may be well to cut the Vines very 
hard back before you commence lifting them. I 

1777— Flower border (Ifarcigstu) —Unless you are 
prepared to lift out from your border all plants and bulbs 
now in it, then manure the ground well, and deeply dig 
it, replanting either afterwards or during digging, 
we ehould certainly not advise digging it whilst full of 
roots, as great harm might be done. But you may do the 
lifting, digging, and reiManting of all plants and bulbs if 
done expi^itiously, and not only can you then plant more 
regularly or thinly, but some large thing} may be divided. 
You would find the result next year a great gain. But 
rather than dig the ground as it is, full of roots, better 
top-dress with rich material as you have, and then in the 
spring, after everything has made some growth, you can 
very lightly point in the dressing without doing the roote 
or bulbs harm. 

1778— Vlrslnlan Creeper for winter decora¬ 
tion (iVrs. ITAif/non).—The only way I know of preserv¬ 
ing these is to dry the leaves between paper, chan^ng the 
paper every two or three days. In this way the leaves will 
retain their colour. I have never known any attempt to 
keep the natural form of the leaves just as they are 
gathered to be successful; they are too flimsy.—J. 0. B. I 


i78t-Dracae>TiaB, Aspidistras, etc. (J. }*ounff). 
—Try Messrs. Sander and Uo , of St. Albans. s. Jg 
^1785 -Pear Bearre d’Amanlls (AT.).—This is a 
very popular Pear in some gardens. It is a free, hardy 
variety which seldom fails, and the fruits are of plea- 




1779— Temperature for Azalea and Ericas 

{Reader of Gardening") —These two families belong to the 
same natural order, and their culture is somewhat similar. 
They require very little heat during winter, but abund¬ 
ance of air when not frosty. A temperature of from 35 degs. 
to 4.5 degs. would sufflee, and very moderate supplies of 
water should be given, but no liquid-manure. As 
soon as the plants begin to show flower the temperature 
may be raised a little, and more water given. Keep a 
sharp look-out for thrip and green-^' upon the Azaleas. 
As soon as perceived fumigate with Tobacco-paper.—E. 

1780— Penclngf sround (F. Whilst 

morally your neighbour is bound to erect a fence next 
your land, according to the conditions of sale, yet it is 
always found that these oonditions are very ditii 2 ult to 
enforce. Tour neighbour may say that he does not want 
to fence his ground at present, or may furnish other 
excuses. It is so easy to drive a coach-and-four through 
these agreements The vendor of the land is the proper 
person to set the law in motion, but it is hardly probable 
that he will. Do not you think it would be best for you to 
run a temporary wire fence along your neighbour’s side, 
and then remove it so soon as he begins to build or other¬ 
wise use his land ? If you still think the conditions should 
be enforced, then get the vendor to do so by all means. 

1781— Unhealthy Onrrant-baehes {Euex) — 
Before you uo anyLoing with your unhealthy Currant- 
bushes you should he certain as to what is the cause of 
their appearance. Something in the soil or absent from it 
may be the cause. You do not say whether they are 
Black or Red Currants, as if the former the cause of the 
mischief may be the Currant-mite. But you may do much 
good if you will take advantage of a damp morning or 
evening to have all the bushes literally smothered with 
fresh slacked lime, and even the Apple and Pear-trees also. 
The lime will cleanse the bushes, then later wash into the 
soil, and do it and the roots much good. You can, if you 
prefer, strew gas-lime thinly about on the surface ; let it 
lie exposed for several weeks, then lightly fork it Into the 
ground. 

1782— Sqnlrtlns Oaonmber (Ecbalium Elaterium) 
('M.;.—Tbis is also known as Momordica, and is a native 
of the South of Europe, being a prostrate plant, an annual, 
and the fruit is covered with rather soft prickles. One of 


Beurr 6 d'Amanlls Pear. 


Squirting Cucumber. 


its most interesting points is that the seeds are forcibly 
ejec .ea from the fruit in the way shown in the illustration. 

1783—Miller's “ Qardenerb’ Dictionary "(IF). 
—The book is not very valuable—less than lOa—unless 
you can And a purchaser who really wants a copy. You 
pould advertise it in a rardening paper, or in Literary 
Wcrld. 


sant flavour. The tree does well on a stiff calcareous 
i loam, and enjoy liberal supplies of weak liquid-manure 
j or soap-suds when the fruit is swelling. It is certainly 
I an early Pear you can add to your collection. 

I 1786-Cheddar Pink (Dlanthus ca^dus) (D).—The 
I Pink you enquire about is one of the neatest and prettiest 
of the dwarf Pinks. The large, fragrant, roev flowers, 

I showing in spring, are supported on stems 0 inches in 
height, and sometimes taller if in rich soil. It requires 
peculiar treatment, as in winter it perishes in the ordinary 
border, but flourishes freely and flowers abundantly on an 
old wall; a native of Europe, and on the rocks at Cheddar, 

I in Somersetshire. To establish it on the top or any part of 
I an old wall the beet way would bo to sow the seeds on the 
wall in a little cushion of Moss, if such existed, or, if not, 

, to place a little earth with the seed in a chink. It may 
also be grown upon a rockwork in Arm, calcareous, or 
sandy soil. 

I 1787— OalllrhoB pedata (M ) —This is a charming 
flower with a perennial root, from which arise several 
stems of a trailing habit when unsupported, faring lobed 
foliage and handsome crimson flowers, fully 2 inches in 
diameter, on long foot-stalks, from the upper axils. When 
sown early the plants bloom easily the first season, and 
continue in flower until a late period of the autumn. The 
roots will survive our average winters in dry soils, and 
increase in strength each season, though were it other¬ 
wise the plant might be cultivated as a half-hardy annual. 
It is important to transplant the seedlings into the open 
ground as early as the season permits—e.^., by the middle 
of May, as, having a tap-root, they do noc appear to suc¬ 
ceed well in pots. The shoots may either be allowed te 
trail, or may be supported by sticks. It succeeds better 
in dry soils than in those of a wet or highly enriched 
character, in which it grows too luxuriantly, producing 
, foliage at the expense of flowers. The varieties nana and 
j compacta are desirable varieties of dwarfer habit of growth 
than pedata. 

1788-Oattlnfir down Snapdragons, etc. {Co. 
Dojrn;.—Unless you anticipate severe frosts, we do not 
see why you should cut down Snapdragons, 
PentstemoDS, and other plants that are 
fresh and flowering, because any little 
flower in gardens at this time of the year 
must be very grateful. But if you cut back 
at all let it be now, only slightly. Just to 
make the plants look tidy, leaving the 
harder cutting until April next, when 
strong new growths will be made. Plants 
not hard cut back may, should sharp frosts 
come, be less harmed than those hard cut 
down, and thus more exposed. Turfy peat 
will prove a very good protection for Lobe¬ 
lia cardinalis in the winter, but it would 
become very retentive of water. Later 
we prefer ashes as being more porous, and 
therefore drier. Of coor»e, the bulk of the 
ashes should be removed in the spring, 
whilst peaty turf may be spread about and 
forked in. Use what is most convenient. 

1789— Ollmbers for ]x>rch {A. T. S.). 
—Iron is not the best of materials for clim¬ 
bers, as it is so cold in the winter; but as 
it is on a south aspect, no harm may result. 
We should much prefer strong-growing 
Roses to other climbers, as these carry 
leafage through the winter and bloom pro¬ 
fusely in the summer. Why not plant on 
one side Cheshunt Hybrid, red, and on 
the other the old Glolre de Dijon, that 
they may intermingle? To do them well 
large holes should be opened, some of the 
gravel sub-soil taken out, and good soil, 
with some old manure, added. That would 
give the Roses a good start.-D. 

1790- Forcing Hydrangea panl 
cnlata (H. L ) —Growths duiing the past 
summer on Hydrangea paniculata that are 
about 15 inches long do not promise to 
be very produotive of bloom. The infer¬ 
ence is that the plants are not very strong. 
To 8e<rire good flowering shoots you had 
better cut these growths hard down, as 
the lower buds, as a rule, give the strongest 

shoots, and these shoots bloom on their points. It would 
have been better bad the plants been better established 
in the pots. Give a very gentle warmth for the first fort¬ 
night, increasing it gradually until it ranges from GO degs. 
to 65 degs. —D. 

1791— Destroying thrlps CDuminp).—Make up a 
mixture of sulphur and soft-soap, adding enough of water 
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to make it into a thin paste. Then make the pipes in 
your house quite hot by getting up a good flre« and paint 
them all over with the pastet shutting the house up 
close. Syringe the plants and Vine gently in the morn¬ 
ing, and then repeat this practice on alternate evenings 
for about three times, which should kill the insects. 

1792- Growing Tobacco' {A. H.).—Ceitalnly you 
can grow as much of Tobacco in plant form as you like, 
hut you must not use the product or manufacture it into 
dried Tobacoo. tf you do you may be heavily floed. But 
even the best-grown Tobacco in this country is compara¬ 
tively worthless for smoking whenever so carefully dried, 
or even for greenhouse fumigation, because its strong 
element, nicotine, is not full^ developed. More heat is 
needed to do that than our climate furnishes. Ornamen¬ 
tal or flowering Tobaccos, such as Nlcotiana afflais, the 
night-scented form, or N. sylvestris, are commonly grown 
in gardens for summer purposes. These succeed in nearly 
all ordinary garden soils. Tobacoo seed should be sown in 
warmth early in April, and the plants later got into small 
pots singly, or else into boxes thinly, and then be planted 
outdoors, 2 feet apart, early in June. 

1793- Spawnlilg a paddock (Dogs).—There is 
only one edible Mushroom (Agaricus campestris), and that 
is propagated only by one form of spawn, sold in dried 
cakes, which are 0 inches broad and 2 inches thick. These 
can be purchased by number or bushel from any se^sman 
or nurseryman. To spawn a paddock, that selected must be 
where horses or cows run, and is always fed, lift pieces 
of turf here and there during Mav, then dig out small 
holes, add some clean horse-droppings, well mix that with 
the soil, fill up and tread in, forcing in a piece of spawn 
about one-sixth of thp cake, then replacing the turf, and 
if dry giving it some water and treading it well down. If 
that be done all over the p^dock the result should be 
plenty of Mushrooms later in the summer. 

1794- Bowllnff-green {W. B. AT.).-Bowling-greens 
have to be made in »zs according to the dimensions of 
the ground at disposal, but the full run for the balls 
should, if practicable, be 200 feet and a width of 50 feet. 
Some are larger, some smaller. But we do not understand 
what is meant by the crown in the centre. We have never 
seen bowling-greens other than absolutely flat; indeed, as 
perfectly level as can be. The winding of the bowling is 
not produced by the formation of the ground, but by the 
form or bias given to the ball, and the play really depends 
on understanding this bias and how it may be overcome. 
If there are grounds with crowns and trenches round them 
to catch the oall, then is that something we have never 
heard of. You can readily get a true level if you will use 
a bricklayer’s level or plumb-board. Otherwise a bowling- 
green is made just as a lawn Is—by first levelling, then 
turfing.—D. 

1795- Fowla’-manare {B. C.).—Whilst it doubtless 
is better to have fowls’-maoure, before applied to the soil, 
mixed with some other substance, we are far from being 
assured that Oocoa-nut-flbre is best But if you do use 
this material it should lie on the floor under the perches, 
as that is the place to catch the manure. We always 
prefer dry coal or wood-ashes for that purpose. But what¬ 
ever material you use it is best to mix it with its bulk of 
soil, allowing it to lie in a heap for a few months, turning 
it occasionally before using it as dressing. Cocoa-nut- 
fibre refuse is a neat dressing for bulb beds, but certainly 
would not be when mixed with fowls’-dung ; then it would 
be offensive. If treated as we state no harm should result 
to the bulbs, and much good. Your succulents were : 
No. 1, Echeveria scaphylla, and No. 2 , Echeveria 
clavifolia. 

1796- Edible roots of OzallsDeppel {R ) —This 
is a Mexican species, and has long been known in English 

f ardens. The tubers, which in shape somewhat resemble 
horthorn Carrots, are not rhizome like those of O. 
crenata, another edible species, but are well developed, 
fleshy, and transparent, and when cooked have an agree¬ 
able flavour. These should be planted in good mellow soil 



at distances of IS inches or 20 inches apart, and should be 
earthed up like Potatoes, in order to assist the develop¬ 
ment of the tubers. In cold districts the latter ripen but 
slowly, and shoiild not be lifted until late in the autumn. 
If frosts be apprehended, the beds should be covered with 
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a naulching of dry leaves. After the tubers have been 
lifted and dried by exposure to the air, they should be 
placed in a dry store, free from frost, where they will keep 
Bonnd all the winter. 

1797— Mafihrooxu Bpawn (A. F.).—The writer of 
the article io the magazine you referred to seems to have 
confounded sowing iHth planting, for Mushroom spawn i* 
not sown, but planted as it is purchased io the form of 
dry cakes, which have to be broken up into several 
pieces, and in that way forced into or planted into the beds 
of manure when prepared. Manure has to be prepared by 
several mixings and turnings, as we have so commonly 
described, to get it into a proper coedition of sweetness 
and warmth. When the beds are made up they are 
allowed to fully heat, but if that heat dbes not get beyond 
QOdegs. of warmth then they may be spawned. A higher 
temperature is apt to kill the spawn or mycelium threads. 
The virgin spawn is produced or bred by all manufacturers 
of Mushroom cakes every two or three years, as if they 
bred only from cakes the spawn would in time become 
worthless. Virgin spawn is produced by sowing from the 
fully-developed Mushrooms spores in powder4ike form, 
and sowing these on properly prepared horse-droppings, 
especially such as come from a mill-track. Being from 
so-called seed, but really spores, this is called virgin 
spawn, and thus it is used from time to time to create 
more vigorous spawn cakes, as we have said. We trust we 
have mi^e this matter ciear. A great deal can be learnt 
srith respect to their culture if anyone will purchase 
“Mushrooms for the Million,” price per post Is. 2 ^d., 
from 12 , Mitre-court-chambers, IHeet-street, E C. 

1798— Clematis Mdme. Baron Velllard 
(A. B. C.).—This is a good and distinct Clematis of a 
roey-lilac colour. Its blossoms are large. As it belongrs 
to ^e Lanuginosa section, which flower during summer 
and autumn upon stout laterals, the growths must not be 
ont back as one would the JiMjkmani tribe. As to the 
treatment, good loam and cow-dung is what Clematis 
prefer. We have never heard of the Rose you name.—K. 

-lilftlns I^hubarb roots (G. /.>—Unless 
you want to force vour Rhubarb roots in warmth, and in 
a dark place, we do not understand why you should wish 
to lift them from the ground. Certainly thev are best 
where they are otherwise. It is the case that If Rhubarb 
roote are lifted, and allowed to lie on the ground for a few 
days, that when then placed in warmth they seem to 
push stems earlier, but ic is not worth trying. Mtter get 
the roots direct to where they are to be forced from the 
open ground. If you do not want to force or blanch in any 
cellar or ehrd leave the roote where they .are. Stick in a 
few pieces of short stick round the crowns, and shake over 
these some long litter. That will cause the crowns to 
start all the earlier in the spring. Or they may be covered 
with tabs or large pote. 

ia(K)-Oattmg8 dylner r/</»MwonO —Your Lady 
Scarborough “ Oeraniums” must surely have been starved 
to death if, being spring-struck cuttings, they were kept 
in 3-inch pote all the summer. They should have been 
shifted into 61noh pote by July, and have now been quite 
large plants. There is j ist the possibility also that you 
over-watered and washed the soil out from the roots. No 
doubt your autumn-struck cuttings of Iresine have 
imperfectly rooted, and, perhaps, have been too damp, 
thus losing their leaves. To do these thiogs ae cut¬ 
tings well they should be in a temperature ^ 60 dege. 
Old established plants baviog plenty of roots will do 
better, but if your house gets cold they will lose leaves 
aba You should allow the soil in your catting pote to 
become drier; also stand them in the warmest part of the 
hotiae, and if you cau keep them just alive they may make 
fresh leavee in the spring.—O. 

1801— Poultry - manure {M. J. K.).—yfo have 
replied elsewhere to a somewhat similar question to yours 
with respei't to fowls’-mannre and plants. If you floor 
your house with coal-ashes, and therefore can easily rake 
off the manure from it every other day, you should put it 
into a heap outdoors, and mix with it twice ite bulk of 
garden soil, occasionally turning it until it is well incorpo¬ 
rated. It is then in good condition to dig into the ground 
for any crops. It is a good plan in the summer, for the 
purpose of adding flbre, to mix with the heap some lawn- 
graes cuttings, or even chopped straw. Fibre b a meet 
linportaot element in all manures ; but poultry-manure b 
quite devoid of it. Something, therefore, should be 
added. The dressing should not be too liberal for any 
plants. 

1802— Brompton Stocks (</. R.).—We have never 
heard of a West Brompton Stock. The true old Giant 
Brompton b now seldom seen. It is a biennial, and it b 
needful to sow seed in Mav or June outdoors to have the 
pbnts strong enough to bloom the following summer. If 
you want Stocks to bloom in August you had better 
get seed of a giant pyramidal strain, and sow it under 
glass about the middle of April, putting out the pbnts 
into the open ground at the end of May or early in Jane. 
These, in good ground, bloom flnely through July and 
August. It may be as well to make two sowings two weeks 
apart, lest the flrst lot of plants should be in bloom too 
early. Sow the seed in pots or pans, and stand .them near 
the glass in a frame or greenhouse.—D. 

l8a3-TransplantlniK £]scallonlas(lf. Paterson) 
—See OARDBNrRO, p 325, Dea 9, and p. 531. 

1801-Oeunellla bads falUncr {J. B) —We should 
ascribe the falling of the buds on your Camellia plant to 
frost. But very receotlv we had in the south (]uite severe 
frost, and so far up as Staffordshire it Is possible Oiat the 
frost was much more severe. If your plant was ontside 
when that frost prevailed it is not ditficult to understand 
that such a sudden acuesa of cold might have done the 
buds much harm. The brown appearance of the outer 
scales leads to this impression. Of course, there ia the 
possibility that in spite of appearances the soil in the 
lower part of the tub the plant is growing in is dry. Then 
there has been in getting the plants into the house, 
perhaps, a too sudden change of temperature, causing an 
unduly early flow of sap, that, with partially injured buds, 
soon pushed them off.—D. 

1805-Bdglng plants for carriage drive 
(Ra/nsey).—A perennial edging plant always to look neat 
would be found In Enonymus radicans vari^ata. It Is a 
prettv silvery shmb, an^wU bear any amoft^ clipping. 
Apofihsr good plant b Sypsrio^raly meVinoas, 

especially Y. Siegantbsilto. vc rj^ tihle. There 


b a golden Box that it very beautiful in summer, and also 
in winter, when its foliage turns a yellowish-green, it b 
interesting.—E. 

1806-Backbean or Marsh Trefoil (Menyanthes 
trlfoliata) (J.).—This is a beautiful and fragrant plant, 
native of Britain—in shallow streams or pools, and very 
wet, marshy ground or bogs. The plant forms strong, 
creeping, rooting etems, which often float in deeper water. 
The flowers are borne on stout stalks, varying in length 
with the depth of the water, and are arranged in racemes, 
beautifully fringed and suffused with pink. It will be 
found easy to establish wherever the necessary conditions 
of ite existence—shallow water or bog—are available, by 
introducing pieces of the stems, and securing them till, 
by the emission of the roots, they have secured themeelvee. 
la some moist soils it thrives in the ordinary mixed 
border. 

l807~The Reed Mace (J. O.).—This is Typha latl- 
folia, a native aiiuatic plant, growing in tufts of two-rowed 
flat leaves from 1 ^ feet to 2 feet long and 1 inch or 1 j inches 
wide. From the centre of each tuft epriogs a stem 6 feet 
or 7 feet high, which in the flowering season is terminated 
by a close cylindrical spike 9 inches long, of a dark olive 
colour, changing to a brownish-black as it ripens. Thb 
is one of the most striking and ornamental of our Britbh 
water plants, and mav be used with excellent effect 
grouped with each subjects as the Great Water Dock. 

1808— Oampanola punctata (R. •/.).—This is of 
creeping habit, and, like many similar creeping plants, 
difficult to get established, but when once so it is equally 
diflicult to keep within bounds. Its leavee are rough; 
from amid the mass of folia^ rise the flower-etems to a 
height of 8 inches or 9 inches, each stem carrying two 
ur three pendent milk-white flowers, fully 2 inches 
long; the epotted character, though elightly shown ex¬ 
ternally, b well seen on the inside. Siberia. Blooms in 
July. It does not produce seeds, but its creeping roote 
afford a ready means of propagation. 

1800— Begonia Glolre de Lorraine iF. J.i.-r-This 
winter-flowering Begonia needs no special treatment. 
Give it a compost of leaf-soil and rich turfy loam in equal 
proportions, and an ordinary greenhoose temperature. 
None are more easy to grow than Gloite de Lorraine and 
Glolre de Sceaux. 
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Any sommuniMHoni retpeetkag plants or fruUs 
ssnt to name should always accompanu the parcel, which 
should be addreesed to the Editor of OARDUiva Iu.UB- 
TRATRD, 57, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C, No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— f*'. l, SlbthorpiaeurooBa; 
2 , Oerastium Bierbereteini ; 3, Hibbeus Lamberti ; 4, Eupa- 
torium riparlum ; 5, Santolina incana; 6, Linatia Cym- 

balarla.- J. H. Elgar—The bloom of the incurved 

variety you sent is Obae. n. Ourtis. It is coneidered to be 
one of the leading kinds of the type in cultivation, and 
has been of immense help to exhibitors for some 
years. It is a plant easily grown, and is best seen when 

flowered on second “crown"-buds.- H. i/onos.—The 

flower is probably Olematb Lucie Lemoioe; do not out the 

plant down, merely thin out old wood.- E. C. F.—The 

green plant la Ophiopogon Jaburan. Wait until spring. We 

could not discover number 2.- Sydney li Oros.— \ 

Habrothamous elegane. 

Names of fruits.— IK. H C —Pear Gaf iliac, certainly | 

not Beurrii d’Amanlie- 0 P.—1, Royal Ruaeet; 2jrork- 

shire Beautv; 3, Adams’ Pearmaln; 4, Oalville Blanc; 

5, Poor; 6 , Boundway Magnum Bonum.- Rev. J. D .— 

Tom Putt. Your other question will be answered in due 

course in its proper place.- Constant Beader.—l, Eseter 

Beari 6 ; 2, Beuric d’Anjou ; 3, GatilUc ; 4, Glou Morceau ; 

5, Beurrd d’Amanlb; 6 , Rotten.- D. Hicks.—Yovir fmlte 

were very poor. We could only name 1 and 8 , King of 
the Pippin ; 0, Clarke’s Pippin ; 10. Striped Queening. 

Other ((uestions answered in due course.- M. Mitchell. — 

1. Cox’s Pomona; 2, Wellington ; 3, Winter Queening.- 

W. M —1, Yorkshire Beauty; 2, Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
Pear is Swan’s Egg. Stew the Pears If they do oot lij^n. 

- B B. No. Oaraway BiuMt.- B. Hotolett.—Binx~ 

mer Pippin. _ 


BIRDS. 

Goldflaches {BirdccUcher). — It would be 
well if you could find a market for your birds as 
near home as possible, as there is a great risk of 
their not surviving a long journey. You could 
probably dispose of them at one of the bird 
stores in London, but you would have to send 
them at your own risk, and there is no knowing 
how long a time might elapse before delivery. 
You would not get more than half the price you 
mention from the wholesale people, the price of 
trapped birds being very low on account of so 
large a percentage failing to survive any length 
of time after capture. The scale of ohuges lor 
advertisements is published with each part of 
Gardening Illustrated.—S. S. G. 


BEES. 

Starting Bee-keepinpr {Comw!iii).—u 
you are a novice in Bee-keepmg you would do 
well to start with two or three hives only, and 
increase your stocks as you gain experience in 
this interesting pursuit. If you are about to 
purchase stocks select, if possible, second 
swarms of last season, as these will contain 
young queens, which are important to ensure 
success. Strong colonise only should be pur- 


ohased; hives containing weak stocks never prove 
satisfactory. Upwards of 20 lb. of stores snould 
be iu the possession of each stock to carry the 
Bees safely over the winter and early spring. 
The comlM in every case should be bright and 
yellow, for if at all dark it is an indication of 
the stock being old; the combs should also be 
built straight, and reach nearly down to the 
floor-board. By no means be induced to remove 
Bees in oold weather or disturb them io any 
way when the temperature is low. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the best dealers in hives and 
aniarian applianoea : Abbot, of Southall, W. ; 
Neighbour, of High Holborn ; Blow, of Welwjn, 
Herts. An excellent handbook, which 3 on 
would find very useful to yon in the manage¬ 
ment of your apiary, is the ‘‘British Bee¬ 
keeper’s Guide ]^k” (I 4 6 d.) Houlatonand 
Sons, Paternoster-square, E C.—S. S. G. 
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Liability for poultry worried by 

dog^a.—I keep poultry, and m July last I saw 
some dogs chasing two of my hens, and I and 
some other persons drove away the dogs and 
watched them go to the house of a gentleman 
who lives close by. Going to the hen-cote I 
found the two hens lay, not dead, but bleeding 
from the back, a portion of the feathers having 
been torn out. I took the hens straight to the 
gentleman’s house, but they died before he saw 
them. When I stated the circumstances he 
asked me to describe the dogs, which I did, and 
he then sent for all his dogs, and I picked ont 
those I had seen. I told him I wanted 7s. as 
compensation, and he said he would inquire 
into his liability, and if he found he was liable 
he would pay. Two months later, as I had 
heard nothing from him, 1 sent him a written 
demand for payment, but 1 received nothing. 
A day or two ago 1 went to his place, knowing 
he was at home, but when my name and business 
were stated, he refused to see me. He is a 
magistrate. What course should I take?— 

*** You do not say where the Fowls were 
when ohased, but the inference is that they 
were on your own land, and if so, the remedy is 
a very simple one. Yon shonld enter an action 
in theooanty court, and on proof of the facts 
stated, and of the value of the hens, you will 
obtain judgment for the desired amount.— 
K. 0. T. 

Employment of grardoner’e son 

{J. IT.).—Your statement is not clear, but the 
position seems to be this : You were employed 
as a gardener upon terms not stated, and your 
son was employed in the garden with you upon 
a writbeu agreement to receive lU. a week during 
the year ending December flih, 1897 ; a week 
for the next year; 5s. a week for the jj^esent 
vear; and 6 s. a week for the year ending Decem- 
oer 6 bh, 1900. In September last you received 
a month’s notice to determine your contract of 
service, and a similar notice was given your 
son ; but you told the master that your son 
must stop and serve the a^eed time and work 
with the next gardener. The master refused, 
and your son had to leave, and yon now ask if 
you cannot claim from his master the full sum 
he would have received as wages bad he con¬ 
tinued to work for him up to December 6 bh, 
1900, according to the written agreement ? Yon 
cannot do anything of the kind. At the 
most you can only claim damages for the 
breach of contract to employ and remunerate 
your son. From some expressions you use it is 
a little doubtful whether the agreement with you 
for yom: son’s services was net dependent on the 
duration of the contract with yourself, but as 
you send no copy of that agreement it is 
impossible to say what its effect may be. 
Assuming, however, that the contract was for 
the service of your son to December 6 bh, 1900, 
iudependenbly of the contract with yourself, 
you may recover damages from the employer 
for the breach of his contract to employ your 
son and pay him for his services. The measure 
of compensation will be the sum your son loses 
through the breach. For instance, if he takes 
anotjier situation where he only receives 5b. a 
week for the ensuing year, he will be entitled to 
526. as compensation, and he may also claim 
full fc^he pericfd (if ?iiiy)during which 
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he was actually out of work, provided that 
during that period he made every effort to 
obtain another eituation.—K. C. T. 

A gardener’s plants. —Eighteen months 
ago I took a situation as gardener to a bachelor, 
my wife becoming his housekeeper. 1 brought 
a number of flowering plants with me, and, 
with his consent, put them in the greenhouse, 
where they still are. He has now married, and 
wishes us to leave the house. Can I take away 
the plants I brought ?—F. G. 

*,* You may take away the plants unless 
they have become your master’s property 
through some arrangement between you. For 
instance, if he has made you some tangible 
return for the plants on the understanding that 
they become his property, you cannot remove 
them ; but under other circumstances you may 
take them away.—K. C. T. 

A gardener’s notice.— Last February I 
was engaged as single-handed gardener by a 
gentleman, nothing being stipulate as to notice. 
1 am paid weekly wages, but live off the 
premises, and find my own house. My 
employer now tells me that he cannot afford to 
keep me on during the winter, but he said I 
mignt keep on next week, a? usual. What 
notice must he give me ? ^H. C. 

*** It ia a little doubtful to what notice you 
are enti lad. As a menial servant you are 
entitled to a week’s notice, but considering that 
the only indication of the length of the engage¬ 
ment is that which can be drawn from the pay¬ 
ment of weekly wages, the inference is that you 
are a weekly servant, and as such are only 
entitled to a week’s notice. I think a week’s 
notice will be suilicient.—K. C. T. 

A gar denot’d notice.—I have been four 
years in this situation as a gardener, and am 
paid weekly wages. My mistress is giving the 
garden up, and she has given me a fortnight’s 
notice to determine my service. Can I claim a 
month’s notice ?— Constant Reader. 

*,* As you are a “Constant Reader” you 
will have reen that on several occasions it has 
been stated that there is considerable doubt 
whether a gardener, who is pa'd weekly wages, 
is entitled to a month’s notice. If, as I imagine, 
the payment of weekly wages is the only cir¬ 
cumstance from which the nature and duration 
of the hiring can be gathered, I think you can¬ 
not insist upon a month's notice. I could not 
advise you to-fight the matter in a court of law. 
—K. C. T. 


SOLVING THE LAND PROBLEM. 

T\\ ENTY-FivE years ago an attempt was made 
in the village of Histon, near Cambridge, to 
solve the problem, how to make land pay in the 
face of foreign competition ? The country was 
then at one of its educational epochs. We were 
being taught the vast food and health value of 
fruit. Incidentally, also, we were slowly gain¬ 
ing the knowledge that pure sugar, properly 
treated, was one of the greatest nutriments, in 
a small compass, with which man has b^n 
blessed. Further, that sugar and fruit in com¬ 
bination—when the latter is fresh, ripe and 
lusciouE—makes a most valuable addition to 
our daily dietary, especially to that of children. 
So that at the time referred to, the importance 
of growing fruit for jam and fruit flavouring 
was then attracting attention. The firm gradu¬ 
ally expanded until they are now the largest fruit- 
cultivating j am and jelly makers in Great Britain. 
The watchwords have been, pure and jW'<h 
materialt with the moat positive oleanliness in 
the manufacturing processes. And as Chivers’ 
Gold Medal Jellies are prepared from the best 
obtainable materials, and as the delicious 
flavours are real fruit juices expressed by the 
firm themselves from fruit grown under their 
own care, we cannot wonder that Chivers’ 
(rold Medal Jellies have the largest sale and 
greatest ^popularity. Dr. Andrew Wilson 
writes: “Chivers’ Jellies cinnot be sur- 
“passed,” Great Thouijhis observes: “The 
“flavour and purity cinnot be excelled.” 
IrUh So'khj says : “ These Jellies far supersede 
“ other makes.” 

Sold by CJrocers and Stores in packets, 
Half-pints 2J,d., Pints d^d.,* Quarts 8d. A free 
sample will bo sent on receipt N^f Postcard. 
S. Chivers & Sons, Hitf^, C^mbri^jlgi^ please 
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PLANT BUYERS 

Requiring the best Plants in the best condition 
for STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
are respectfully asked to write for my 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Winter-flowering and Decorative Plante. 
Palms a speciality. 

Special terms to parties filling nets houses, 

TOUB ADDBISS FOB GATALOOUl WILL OBUOB. 


Azalea mollis, lorely shaieH of colour, 10b. 6 d. per 6. 
Deutzia gracilis, pure white, a charming plant, di. per 6. 
AIbo Lemotne'd double white Deutzia, 18«. per 6. Lilacs, 
grand plants for forcing, 2 h. 6 d. each. 


A 0. A BRUCE, 

The Nnrsenes, 

CHORLTOR-CUM-HARDY, MARCHESTER. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

YELLOW MUTUAL FRIEND.- 

Having aeoured the whole of two Easlish sporM (both 
primrore) of this fine variety, proliably the finest atook in 
the trade, can guarantee go<^ plants for early delirery. 

WEEKS’ NEW VARIETIES.-As 

uBiial, 1 control the whole of these fine novelties. They are 
finer than ever this year; but, owing to great demand, orders 
should be given early to secure plants from earliest batcher. 

y'etr List and GeneirU CaJalotjue iwtn ready^ 
Past Fret. 

NORMAN DAVIS, 

Chrysanthemum Nurseries, 

FRAMFIELP, SUSSEX. 


“OHl WHAT A SURPRISE 111” 

“■pUCHStAS AS LARGE AS A TEACUP.” 

-L Blooms 101 inches In diameter and 7 inohen long. 
See notice under -'Floral Wonders," in AmnUur Gardening, 
June 3rd. Nice plants, blue, whiti^ and yellow, the 3 for 2 a 
(T he latter is not so large.) 

THE CARTWHEEL FLOWER!!! 

H ERACLEUM GIGANTEUM.—White 

flowers. 3 to 4 feet across, grand foliage, 12 feet high. 
Plant in the open now for next mmmer. Strong bulbs, Is. od. 
each; 2 for 28. 6d.; 6 for 5e. All free. 

NOVEL ROSES!!! 

<< A ROSE with green flowers, a Rose whose 

flowers are 2 ft. in circumference, a Rose nearest to 
bluethe 3 and one extra for 5e. 3 Perpetnal-flo weriog Moss 
Kosee, wh-te, pink, and nearly black, one extra, for 3s. 6d. 
"The Rose of many colours," no two Roses are the same 
shade on same plant, some white, some yellow, crimson, and 
striped. See description in Catalogue. Good plants, 5s. 
each, one other extra. All free. 

J^OODY, F.R.H.8. BELCHAMP CLARE SUFFOLK^ 

BULBS-BULBS 

MR. J. C. STEVENS 

Is bolding FREQUENT SALES at his Great Booms. 

38, KING ST., COYENT CARDEN. 

Large and small lots to suit all buyers. 
_Catalogues post free on application. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SPECIAL OFFER. CAilH WITH ORDER ONLY. POST FREE. 

25 Healthy Cattlngs, 5/-; 12 for 2/6. 

All new and choice vsrieties. Lord Lndlow.Chatsworth, Rayon, 
nant, Secretaire Pierena, Mrs. WeeEs, Mad. E. Roger. Admiral 
Ito, N.C.8. Jubilee, John Pockett, Nellie Pockett, Sir Roger, 
new pearl pink incurred, Ac., Ac. Orders in strict rotation. 

W. COODLIFFE, M. A, Cam b ridge N urseries, WORTHING. 

SPECIAL OFFER. CASH WITH ORDER ONLY. 

Caladinms. dry bulbs, selected from 70 12 6 

choireat varietias, car. paid .. 7s. 6d. 4 b. Od. 

Gloxlnla8.choioest8train, mixed, car. paid 5a. 04. Ss. Od 
., named varieties, oar. paid .. 10s. Od. 5 b. 6 d. 

Amaryllids (Belladonna Lily, VaKota, 

Criaums, &C.). In pots, f.o.r. .. 7s. 6d. 4 b. Od 

Small Palms in variety, Kentias, fcc., f.o.r. . 5s. Od. 38 Od. 
W. COODLIFFE, M.A., Cambridge Nurseries, WORTHING. 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE. 

TTYACINTHS, Is. Sd. doz. ; Snowdrops, Is. 
•Li. 100 ; Daffodils, Is. 100; fine mixed Narcisvus, Is. 6d. 
100; Tulips 2 b. 100; WallQowers, B. Red Yellow, Black 
Dresden, New Purple, all Is. 6d. 100; Double Hollyhock^ 
Is. Gd. doz.; enormous Rose-trees, Mar4chal NIol and 
Gloirea, 5 to 6 feet high, 25. each, worth 5s. Send a posC-cArd 
for Special December List 

O. F LETTS. West Haddon. Ruoby. 

pOOFING! ROOFING!! ROOFIJ^G ! !!-! 

•lii have some good stout oiled and dresied Canvas,(odd 
pieces from the making up of large sails; perfectly waterproof; 
about a yard wide in odd lengths; sidendid for the tops of 
lodges, chicken houses, eto.. 8s. mr cwt. frohi—H. J. 
GASRON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. 

Best up-to-date vars Catalogue free. R Hooper Pearson, 
Madeline Davis, Mrs. Coombes, Crimson Maaso, W. Adams, 
Ada Owen; above 6 vara, of 1893,2/4. Lady Crawshaw, Henry 
Weeks, Mrs. H. J. Jones, Golden Queen of Rarlies, Miss A. 
HUls, Klondike; above 6 1899 vars., 2/6. Frau Ooppie, Le 
Grand Dragon, Miss M. Underhay, Marie Calval^Mr-i. C. 
Bown, Mrs. J. W. Barks, Mrs. J. Rltson, Mrs. W. M^. 
Pres Bevan, Pres. Nonin, Pride of Eyecroft, Tatiana, N^.S. 
Jubilee, Mrs. N. Molineux. Mme. Ferlat, L^y Isabel, Rose 
Owen, TooazeOrientale; above 18,3/-; or the 3 Sets, 7/6, post 
f ree.—H. WOOLMAN, F.N.C S., AcocksGreen, Birming ham. 

WILLESDEN GliNVAS 

FOR ALL CLIMikTES. 
Water-repellent, Rot-proof, Vermin- 
proof and Durable. 

MOST SUITABLE FOR GARDE JUNG APRONS. 

WILLESDEN PAPER 

For Temporary Hoases of any kind. 

For Roofinar, &c. Used as a goverl^nv, keeps 
ont Frost and Snow, and Is Weather-prooL 

Catalogues and Samples post free. 

WillesdeD PapeF&Canvas Works 

WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON. H.W. 


GARDEN EDGING TILES. 
LAND DRAIN PIPES. 

EASTWOOD & CO., Liinited, 

agLVEPgRB ROAD. LAMBTH. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 

FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 

Free Grants of 160 Acres of Land in Manitoba and the 
Norcb-West. Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 
Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 

No rent. Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. 
Splendid Climate. Sunny Skies. 

Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Pro¬ 
duce and Fruit; and products of the Fisheries, Mines, 
Forests; and Manufactures. 

Classes wanted:—Capitalists, persons with moderate in- 
oomes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, young men desiring to 
learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on a'l 
matters of interest to intending settlers, and as to the trade 
and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis and 
p^ost free on application to the High Commis'ioner for 
Canada, 17, Victoria-st., London, 8.W.; also from the Allan, 
Dominion and Elder Dempster Steam-hio Co.'s, or their 
local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
Correspondence and personal interviews inritecL 

TKTTHB trade.—N ursery Mansger.—Ad- 

•L vertiser seeks re-engagement as above; experienoed in 
all branches of horticulture; well acquainted with London 
market trade, also provincial trade in plants, fruits, etc.; 
highest references. — Address, " H Tht Garden Office, 
37, Southampton- street, Strand. W.C.__ 

n ARDENER (Head Working) ; age 37 ; 

U married; twenty years’ experience in all branche.«i; five 
yean in last p'ace as bead gardener; excellent references 
from last and previous situations.—T. STILT NO, 82, Palaco 
(Jardens Perrace, Kensington, W .___ 

nOOD heavy, large, dark grey Waterproof 

>7 Cloth Capes, come well down the waist; very warm; as 
used by the Army on night duty, but passed out of service for 
other pattern; not soiled in any way. Post free for 28. 6d. 
from-H. J. GA8SON, Rye. 


TV/riLITARY CLOTHING —4,0fX) good, large, 

-LYJ. dark grey or blue Waterproof Cloth Overcoats for Sale. 
Put out of service for other pattern. Either, carriage paid, 
for 7s. 6d. Name size reiiulnid. Large Capes, same material, 
28. 8d. each, from—H. J. 0A330N, Government Contractor, 

R ye. _ 

T OOK ! LOOK !! -5,000 Pieces of White Pure 

•L-l Linen. Splmdid for sheets or table-olotbs, 11 ft. by 5 ft. 
Will send one, post free, for 2s. 6d.—From H. J. GABSON, 
Governme nt O ontractor, Rye._ 

ARMY WATERPROOF GREY CLOTH 

lA COATS, hardly soiled, 7s. 6d. each. Capes, 2s. Cd. 
WiU take approved.—TH E UNIVERSAL 

R^dir 


SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. ] 


ding. (Name paper.) 


TDEADY MIXED ASPHALTE. with white 

I^ spar.—For drives, yards, paths, Ac. Can be laid bv gar¬ 
dener or handy man. Price per ton and particulars— 
B ROOK’S Aspbalte Works. Bradford, Yorks. _ 

HOLE’S PRESSED MEAT for Poultry and 

VJ Dogs.-Id. per 1^ in 60-lb cakes. Samples, Pardculars, 
Teetimoniali, free. Tne Grandesu^eapest', and Best Feed¬ 
ing known.—W. OGLE. Dunsford Works, Wandsworth. 

NOTICE TO ADYEBTI8EB8. 

We are, in raenre, eempened fee ce te 
proee a day earlier, and eliall feel eldlsed 
If advertlaerc will, feherefore, send fehelr 
advertUementa aa early la felie week aa 
poeslble, aa ne adverfetaemeafe lateaded far 
tbe aexfe laeae eaa be laaerfeed, alfeered, er 
stepped. Hill nee felie lastmefeleBB are reoelTed 
by tbe Irsfe peat ea the fAlfiAX ■Mn^laa 
of the week fpresedlac tbe date ef iHHMi 

' O^NELL JNIVERSITY 



CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY. 

GRATIS WITH EVERY 5s. ORDER, 12 of our NOTED PRIZE STRAIN BEGONIAS, flowers 4 to 5 inches across. For orders taken from 
this advertisement there is no charge made for Begonias, bnt 12 given gratis for every os. spent. 


Standard Rosea, la. 3d. each; lSi.do>. 

Annto Wood Dupur Janudn Lo Boisier 

Abel OarrtSro Fisher Holmea Md. E. V^er 

Boule de Nelge Elise BoUe Pride of Waltham 

Baron de Maynard Oen. Jacqueminot Mrs. J. Laing 

Annie Aleziefl Helen Paul John Bi^ht 

Baron Rothaohild Jean Oherpln Prince (hunlUe 

Duke of Edinburgh H. Jamain Rohan 

Oeline Foreitler John Hopper Reraolda How 

Duke of Teok Md. O. Lmzet U. Brunner 


SMALL SHRUBS, Ac.-2 & 3 YEARS OLD. 

8 HRVB 8 .-Abies uicll.. 35, U 6 <I.; 100 , 6 . Betlncrar. 
pluni'wa. 13, la; 100, 16a Thuja occidenlalls, 25, 

100, 4s. Aucuba japonica, 6 . la.; 13, la Od.; 100, 14 b. ; 1,000, 


CLEARANCE SALE OF BULBS. 

As lonsr as unsold. 9d. 100. 

Tiitelela nuiflora, Sparaxis. Hyacinths. 


Prince OunlUe 
Rohan 

Reraolds Hole 
U. Brunner 


100, 4b. Aucuba japonica, 6 . la.; 13, la Od.; 100,14fl.; 1,000, nioHlAlna Bride Iris hlsoanioa. 

130b Euonymua japonica, 2.\ Is. 6 a.; 100, 5a Euonymus , Piumosa. Ol^OlUS Bride, IrlS mspW^ 
Tariegaia, 6 , la.; li la 9d.; luu, I 3 a 4 Mahonia AquifoHa, 25, i Etar Of Bethlehem, Croous. white and jellow. 
In. 6 d.; 100, Oa Rosemary, 6 , Is ; 13. Is 9d.; 100, l2b. i ladas. mixed, JonQUUck SnOWdropS, NarolS- 


Moas Boses, 6 , in 6 sorts, 3s. 6 d.; 13. 6 a. large stuff. 


de Trees, 25, is. 6 d.; :00, 4*. Iry for climbing, 25, la 6 d.. 10 , Orsnire Phrenlx Biflorns. Buttor and 

4b.; Uraer. 12. la 8 d. :100,8s. Genista Andreana. fine, 6 , la; wangO k'no^X, Hinorns^muiraw 

12, la Dd.; 100, 12 b. (These are aU nice stuff for planting. Bggs. Snowflakes,Ranunoulns, OxallS. DaffO- 

I 4Df*E DnoEQ 1/. osaoh . in/> dnvan dlls. Freeslas r. alba. Jonquil Campemelle, 
T.*" ■ M rngnloBA. Dhle. White Narcissus. AU 9d.l00. 

W. A. Richardson. 0. Forestler, A. Vibert, La France. Md. O". rose, ka, all best, 50, la Ed.. i«u, a. uieaiance 


. -_ _ rwmpoB Rambler. lumer 8 Crimson Rambler, Hermosa, mane auneans. 

1 'Ninhetoa Kiel A. SodT. de la Malmaiaon, Gloire de Dijon, Maidjhal Niel, 

Niphetos, MarSohal MWl. A. | ^ ^ Richardson. 0. Forestler, A. Vibert, La France. Md. 

u B a am 1 L Perrier. L. M. FitzwiUlam. 

PICKED R08E8| H.P., Naroissus Poetlous Phea.-eyo, exhibt. 50 _ iw 


Larse staff, our leleotioo, 6 , 3b. 6 d.: 12, 4a 8 d. 

P. of Waltlasm Md. O. Luizet D. of Edinburgh 

Uuren of Quiens Mra Bosanquet J. Hopper 

RHole MAO. Wood J. 8 . Mill , 

Bir G. Wolslsy M. Dixon Gloire de Lyo 

8 . Valsse B. de Maynard _naise 

U. Brunner B. de Neige Dr. Andry 

MA V. Verdier A. Grand Count Oxford 

y. Verdier B. Rothschild Oh. Lawton 

A. LaxtOT B. Johnson D. of Wellington 

O. of Roeebery O. Lefebvre H. Kriler 

P. O. de Rohan B. of Waltham D. of Teok 

P. NotUng J. Margottin Her Majesty 

P. Keyron E. of Dufferin E. I^ret 

M. of Downshiro J. Oherpln O. de OhabrlUiai 

Mrs. J. Laing F. Holmw , G. Jacqueminot 

Homere 
Alfred Odomb 
A. K. Williams 
Boule de Meige 


J. Hopper 

J. 8 . Mill I ^ 

Gloire de Lyon- 
nah» I ,, 

Dr. Andry ^ 

Count Oxford 
Oh. Lawton „ 

D. of Wellington „ 

H. Keller I jf) 

D. of Teok D 

Her Majesty 

E. Leret ! N 

O. de OhabrlUiant | g 

G. Jacqueminot q 


bulbs . 

H Double white. Gardenia-flowered, pure, 

exhibition bullm 


M Polyanthus, miied (Oat. price, la doa) 1 


Stella, exhibition bulbs .10 

„ Paper-White grsndifiora.exhibt. bulbs.. 1 6 
n Daxaseda ladr. at la doa). ..16 

„ Butter and Kggsladr. at is. doa) ..16 
„ „ , smaller English ..10 

M Prinoeps (Irish Daffodil) .16 

iMUble DaflTodlls (adr. at la doz.).. ..16 

Daffodils, mixed Dutch, exhibition bulbs ..10 

EngliRh bulbs .0 6 

Nanflssus biflorns, English. 0 6 

Spanish Iris (Poor Man’s Orchid) .. ..0 6 

Croons, yellow, English. 0 5 

, Dutch, yellow, largo .0 8 


F. Holmes G. Jacqueminot Croons, yellow, English .. 

Captain Hayward Louise Van Houtte [ ^ Dutch, yellow, la'go 

DukeofOonnaught Mmo. Vic. Verdier iris, English, exhibition bulbs .. 

D. of Wellington Mar. de Oastlelane Horder NarolSSUM, 10 sorts .. 

Dr. 8 ewell March, of Dufferin Paoer-whlte grraudlflora .. 

Dr. Andry Mar. of Downahire Rni. M nin Orociiff 

D. of Edinburgh Mma Laoharme AnnwAwnn 

Dupuy Jamain Marie ^umann , 


Boule de Meige Dr. 8 ewell March, of Dufferin 

Beauty of Waltham Dr. Andry Mar. of Downshirc 

Clio D. of Edinburgh Mme. Laoharme 

Ooonteas of Oxford Dupuy Jamain Marie Baumann 
Charles Lefebrre Eclair M. of Isindonderr] 

La France Etienne Leret MerrelUe de Lyon 

Mrs. J. Laing Eugene Furst Marie Finger 
VisstsB. Folkestone Francois Micheion Mme. G. Luizet 
Aug. Guinoisseau Fisher Holmes Margaret Diokson 
Graoe Darling Oloirede Margottin Catherine Mermet 

Lxdy M- Fitzwilliam Henrioh Schultheis Mme. Lombard 


Snowdrops. PerLIWO. Per 100. 

.. 1 0 0 3 6 

Marie Finger Fine Collootlou of Double Tulips. 

Mme. G. Luizet &0, In 10 named sorts. Is. 9A 8 ee Oat. 


Narcissus Collootlou No. 1. 

8 ix of the Choicest Nardssus In Cultiration for Is. 8 A. as 


price. 

,nn Crown Imperials, Hale price, large as Turnips, 25, 
, Jb. 6<1. ; 60, 28. 6 d ; 100. 4s. 

^ ° Anemone fnlsous, Sale price, 35, D.; 50, is. 9d.; 
a . , lOU. 28. Hd. 

S a I XURllsh Iris, exhibition bulbs, 50, la 6 d.; 100, Ss. 6 d. 

, a I Gloxinias* extra hne, mixed. 1 year olA IS, 18.3d.; 10), 7 b. 
i § I Gloxinias. 2 years old. name A 6 . Is 6 d ; 12,2s. 6 A; ItO. 16 b. 

1 I Dole. Besronlas, 5 colours. 5, Ss 6 d. ; lu, 4s. ; 30, 7b ed. 

S § Dble. Bexonlas, 1 year olA 12. Is. 6 d. ; 24 78. 8 d. ; ICO, Ss. 

; S FaroeL—60 Single Begonias, 50 Double Begooias, 

^ r 50 Gloxinias, named, for Sm. 

2 6 GANNAS. 

‘ " Sent cut in January. Orders bookeA 

0 9 (1) Gladiolus-flowered Cannas. early, named, 6 , 

0 9 Is : 12. 2s.; 100, lOs. 6 d.; mixed. IZ, Is. Sd., 

0 9 ( 2 ) Green leaves, semi-hiffh. with yellow, red- 

0 10 striped, and spotted 6 , m « sorts, is.; 12 , 2 s,; 100 , 10 s. M. 
9 8 (3) Green leaves, all colours, red. very dwarf, rich 

g A flowering, K, named. Is.; 13, 2 b. ; 100 , 10 s. 6 A ; I,OCO, KOb. 

SO I'*) Leaves red and red flowers. 6 . in 6 sorts, la; 
4 0 12. 2 a ; 100. lUs 6 d.; l.tAW, lOOa; mixed. 12, Is 6 d. 
inn (') Irif^ora bybrids, splendid for groups, 6 , Is ; 12 , 2 s.! 
100, 10a 6 a.; l.bOJ, lOOa 

n > Caunas, various, yellow-flDwured, mixed, 6 , la 3d ; 12 , 2 b.; 

3 6 25, 3s. 3d.: 50, 6 s.; 100, lOs. 

Cannas, red-lexved, mixed, 6 , Is. 6 d.; 12 , 2 a Cd. 
Cannas, red-flowereA 13. la 6 d.; ICO, Ss. 

Anratnms.—^rst arrival Jan.. 1900, from Yokobatra. 
^ Dir.ob Imporcer. Cbeapett and b^st. No high prices. From 


Annie Wo^ Horace Vemet Mra B. 8 . 8 hannan 

Abel Oarriere Jeannie Dickson Orawford 

Ontaa of Roeebery La Boseriere Prince 0. de Bohan 

TEA R08E8. 

6 d. each : 6 . 2b. 6 d.; 12, 4a 6 d ; picked. 6 . Ss. 6 A ; 12, 68 . 
Except those prioeA 8 maU, 3a 6 d. dozen. 


oil m tno nordSBus in v^iuiiItsuod iot u. uu., m zv. „—- 

follows: Bicolor Horsffeldl. Bicolor Empress, Empeitjr, Golaen I 2 b. each. See Catalogue. 


Mra lA 8 . Shannan i gpur, Henry Inrlng. Sir Watkin. 12 for 2a 6 A 


Direct from Bulb Farina 
Narolssns, all exhibition size. 


Oath. Mermet 
Oiim. Minhetoe 
MA Lambard 
M. Ooihet 
M. V. Houtte 
Mar^chal Niel 
Papa Gentler 
B. M. Henrietta 
A. Guinoisseau 
K. A. Victoria 
La France 
V. Folkectone 
I LTdeal 
R^ve d’Or 


Ltamarque 
Oeline Forestler 
Bouquet d’Or 
Aimiea Vibert 
Ly. Fitzwilliam, Is. 
Grace Darling 


Sombrieul 
Sunset 
The Bride 
The (^een 
8 . de 8 . A. Prinoe 
O. Hybrid 


Horsfleldl, ^ la; 12, la 9d ; 100, 10a Bulbooodium, 12, Gipsy Queen 
la 6 d. Emperor, 6 , Is. 6 d.; 12, 38. 9A ; 100, lOs. Trumpet N. Kosier 
major, 12, 9A; 25, la 3A; 100, 4s. Empress, ^ la 6 d.; ik Lawsoniana 
STm. ; 100,10a Proteus 


On account of great Increase in our basiceas, we can 
guarantee supply for early ordera 
CLEMATIS, 4 to 5 ft. Is. 6 d. each; ISa doa; 100 , £ 6 . 


Grace Darling O. Hybria 

Olim. P. A Jardins Md. Berard 

Ctas. A Frigneuse MA Camille 

Deronleasis MA 0. Ouino 


900,000 Giant Snowdrop (Galaathns Elweal). 

'ihe Giant Snowdrop has larger 

50 

100 

1,000 

flower than ordinary. 

a A 

a A 

a d. 

Size Na 1, nice flowering bulbs . 

. 1 0 

1 9 

10 0 

Size No. 2, Ist size, large bulbs.. 

. 1 6 

3 0 

13 6 

Size Na 3, exhibition bulbs .. 

. 2 0 

3 0 

30 0 


Ed. Andre 
The Gem 


La Frare 
J. O. Veltoh 
Bieboldi 
Hecryl 
Jackman! 
MA Viiliard 


Jackman! 

D. of Edinlurgh 
L. Lemoine 
Fairy Queen 
Bangholme Belle 
Fluntunda 


Dr. OriU 
D. d'Auerstadt 
Ernest Mets 
Etoile de Lyon 
F. Kruger 


w®.^LUlnm c£ueotion.-2 Llllum Harrisl (BermudaLUles), K 08 ««, extra cheap ana g<x)a, a to o ii, o, *. eu ; la cs. 

MA H^E^fresse scaroo, 2 Lilium Ugrlnum (true Tiger), 2 Liiium longt k 

Md (Hardy Harrisl), 2 CaUa Little Gem (the imaU-flower- Scbulenburg Md. T 

MA Tm Shwartz »«« «>' NUe), 2 Martagon (YeUow Turk s-oapj, 2 Chinese Perie dee BUnche, Gloire de Margottin, Mrs. J. 

Md M^nrStln sJlsreALnies. 28. 6 A Lai' g. Jules Margottin. Or per 100, £2. 

MA w^ la Sinarie Anemones, 5 sorts, 50. la 6 A; loo, 2a 6 A; SPECIAL CONSICNMENT JUST TO HAND 

Md a oSchet 50. Sd.; 100, 2 b. Ixiaa nameA 50, in 10 sorts, la 6 d. ^f^i*^** lo i * a?" } Ya i" m 

Md P LUlum exoelsum. la each. Iris Keempfo^ named. 12, Is. 6 A ; mixeA 25. la 6 d. 


Croons.—White, large imported bulbs, per 1,000, 7a 6 A 


a A New Ramblers, 2a 6 d. eioh; 4 to 7 ft., 4, 6 a White, 
10 0 roee. yellow, good stuff. 

13 6 Ampelopsis Veltohl* extra large plants, self climber, 
SO 0 6 , 28 . sa.: 12, 4e. 6 A ; picked, 6 , 38. 6 d.; 12. 6 a 
. fid. Alistoloohia (Dutchman's Pipe), 6 to 8 It, la 6 A each; 
15« doz. Olimbtra 

Ules), Roses, extra cheap and good. 4 to 6 ft, 6 , Ss. ed ; 12, 68 . 


W. A. Biohardson Homer 

0. Tectout H. E. Gifford 

A. OUeler Innocente Pirolk 

A. M. Immaonla J. Ducher 

B. Inconstanfo Jules Finger 

0. DWToniensis Leo XIII. 

Gloire de Dijon P- A Jardins 

TtUier P. A Lyon 


Md. Pierre Coohet Princess Sagan 
Ophlrle Safrano 


Md. Margottin 
MA Welch, la 
Md 8 . Ooohet 
Md. P. GuiUoe 
BCarie d'Orleans 
Hermosa 

8 . de la Malmalson 
R. E. de Law 
0. Forestler 
La France 


SPECIAL CONSIGNMENT JUST TO HAND. 

Iris Ksempforl, named, 13, Is. 6d.; mixeA 25, la 6d. 


Azalea Indioa, full of buA Is. 3A each; 12a doa, aU C^rmanlca Iris, named, 12. la 6 A 
leading sorta named I IxiS reticulata, 6 , la 6 d.; 13. 28 . 6 d 


, Gloire de TOon Rosea 4 to 7 ft, la each ; lOa doz. j J^s pnmiU (Uwsi?Flag), mixed, ‘so. la id. 
Msgna Oha^ 5 w « f U 6, M .13, 6 a General Jacque- Cannas, Croi^a mixed ewMbi. roots, 6 , la I 
minow 3 ft. bush. 6 ,3i. 6 A; 12 . 4s. 6 d. Larxo Root Bnflrllsh IrlS, 50, la eA; 1 

P DOTS FOR SPRING FLOWERING.—Sale ' poOSEBERRIES, named, 28. 6d. ( 

i ^ 100- Black Currants, 12,28. 6 d Hhododendre 

12, 2s. ^ B^lee, white, la 6 A HoUyhTCka ll la M. Hornbeams, 25, 2 b. 6 A English Yews, 12, la 6 d. . 

Oarnatlqna Benares seotl^lgi, W ^r <»nt. piaranteed Arbor-viue, 12 , 3a M. 6 Sweet Bays. 3a Cd. Ash. 
double. 25, la ; 50, Is. ^; 100, &. 8 d. OalliOMls. Jarg^oo^ 12 ^ 5 ^ Poplars, 12, 5s. Birch, J2, 2a 6 d. Horse Che 
jhie yellow flqwe^ Sale price, «. !*• M.. 12. ^ 6 d. DouWe 5 ^ Willowa 12, 2e. 8 d. Norway Maple, 12. 3a 6 d. 1 


leading sorta named. 1 xriB roniuumua, o, x*. ou., 

Hy^ansea panionlata, 6 for 2 a 6 A; 12 . Ss. Auem^e j f^ .* White. 

Bexonia tnbers, 4 colours, separate. 12. la; 100,10a ; | ftf, 

Hale price, mixed, all colours, 20,2a M.; 100, 6 a, large tubera OladlolnS Lomotoel, 1^ 1 

Crown Imperials. 6 . is. Sd.; 12 . 2a 

Christmas B^ses, la each; lOs. dozen. bpir»a astiilmides florlbnnd^ 12 ,4a M. 

Iris pnmlU (Uwsi?Flag), mixed, 60. la 6 A ; 100 . 2 s. 6 d. Splrma japoni^ oompMtjk 6 . ^ 6 A; 13. ^ 6 d. 
Cannas, Cro^a mixed ewWbi. roots, 6 , la 6 d.; 13,2 b 6 d. I Splrma filipendula double. 6 . la 6 A , 12, 2a 6 A 
Larse Root K^Ush Iris, 60, la eA; 100 , 2 s. eA Splrrea elexans. pmk i^ma^ 1 , «, m 

/N nncP'RirDDT'PH namAyl Oa RA /Trkv . Ota Splrpoa nlmaria, double white, 6 . la 6 d., 12 , 2 b. 6 d. 
ri OObEBEKKlEo, named, 28. od. dot. ; 248. Funkla, gold leaf. 6 , la 6 d.; 12 , 2 a 6 d. 
vX 100. BlackCurrants^3,28. 6 d Jtbododendrons, 12, la 6 d. Mexican Lilies, 4 sorts, 12 . la 6 A ; 100, 6 a 
Hornbeams, 25, 28. 6 A English Yews, 12, la 6 d. ^ merioan Double PceonlCS named, 6 . Ss. 6 d.; 12. 6 s. 

Arbor-riue, 12 , 2 a 6 d. 6 Sweet Bays. 3a 6 d. Ash, 3 to 4 ft., Axapanthus umbellatum, 6 , 2s. 6 d.; 12, 4s. 6 d. 


ons, 12, la 6 d. Mexican Lilies, 4 sorts, 13. la 6 A ; 100, 6 a 
1. A merioan Double Pceonlcs named, 6 . Ss. 6 d.; 12. 68 . 
kph, 3 to 4 ft., Axapanthus umbellatum, 6 , 2 s. 6 d.; 12, 4s. 6 d. 
Chestnut 12, Calla tethioplca (Lily of Nile), 6 , 28 6 d.; 12, 4a 6 d. 


rr*” -wmowB. x«, ou. iiwrwBjr mMum, i«, ab. du. Mountain Calla maCUlUvu. I‘|*uii.eu UBUK, D, ^ 

Sweet Ro^e^ a 1 a ^ ^ ^burnum, 4 ft., 12,5s. Wych Elms, S to 4 ft.. Montbretia orooosmiaflora. 50 

A^la;l^laM. 13.2a6A Apples, la each. Pearalaeaoh. Pluma Is eaoh. Montbretia Pottsl, 50, la; 100, 2 b. 

Ckn^rbuiy Mis. ».>_ 6 A._^Jta. M. Wall^wei^^ /x/x/a nT AnTnT TTQ rrvrw ppttmz i Tritoma (Red-hot Poker). 6. is. 6 <i.; ] 


. Pi>ot ted OaUa, 6 , 28. 6 d. ; 12, 4a 6 d. 


Montbretia orooosmiaflora. 50, is. 6 d.; 100, 3a 6 d. 


wIla M.l'yellow, 50,'la 6 A; mlx^, 100,1s 6 A Pansies and 0(1(1000 ^ 

viola-, OUvedoD, pure white. 25. la 6 d.; 60. 28. 6 A ; 100, 4b. : 1 ( 

Olivedon, yellow, pure yellow, yellow with black ^ Lord IPO 2a Dielytra si _ .. 

Beacon^eid, EnglUh show. Queen of Blacks, blotcheA rpnLIPB 60 2s • 100 38 6d _Duo Van Thol 

so' Sm ^ S»Sn.’L.imm«uU, Re, Rubrorum, JfflSSiSSSSSofS: 7 SK. l^S 

IM ’gd. PemnhU Sunflowers. 3 sorts 3 for Is M • SO’ Yelljw, Rose, La Oandeur. 100, In lOsorta Sa,single or double. lonxlflorum. 9 to ll, i, 1, 

fc’a:®Ph^rAlkeke;Sr6rTa"6JL; QALE PRICE OF NAMED IRIS. -Those are WllSm sSfcloiw Krat. all 

VaUey,^ fa 6 d.; 100. 2 b;M Digitalis (Foxgloy^^ gloxinia O R>id from 2a 8 d. to 5e. 100. The Poor Man’s Orohid. t 


i. all at 25. la 6 d.; 50. 2a 6 A: 


ifl non GLADIOLUS THE BRIDE.— 

'U, WU 100 , Is 3d.; 1,00(» 10a ; Urge siz-, 50. la 3d.; 
Za Dielytra spM (Blowing Heart), 2, Is. 3d.; 6 . 2a 6 d. 

FLIPS, 60, 28. ; 100, Sa. 6d.—Duo Van Thol, 

La Reine, White Swan. La Immacula, Rex Rubrorum, 


iTXUUI<UXWI>U* X'VliMSA, ^1 xn. , xuy, «o. 

Tritoma (Red-hot Poker), ^ Is. 6d. ; 12, 28. 6d. 

LILIUM LONGIFLORUM GONSIGNMENT. 


Just to hanA id extra good condition. 6 

I nm lonxiflomm, nice bulbs, 6 to 7 1/0 
urn lonxlflorum, 7 to 9.3, i/S .. 2/- 


3 a ’sa Phyialis Alkeke^, 6 , la 6 d.; 12 , Is. 6 A Lily of QALE PRICE OF NAMED IRIS.—Those Sre 
VaUey, 5a la 6 d.; 100, 2a 6 A Diglt^is (Foxgloyj^ gloxinia O from 2a 8 d. to 5e. 100. The Poor Man’s Orohid. 
flora mixeA extra large, 16, Is. 6 A ; % ^ ^ , IW, 8 a Iris ]|{y price for any of following colours : Yellow, white, bronre, 


Oermanlca, all oqloura W, la 6 d ; ICO, Ite. 6 d. Iris Kmmp striped, sweet-scented; also foliowlng_ names: Lsdy 

feri (JapaneM Iris), ^ Fiizherbert, Olarisse, Chrysolora, Defiance, Belle Jouvance, 

Is. 6 A; 12, 2a flA Montbretlas, 1^ ^ Blanche Super be, La Cbarmante, Frederick d’Or, Blanchi- 

la 8 d.; 24. 28. ^ the above are bettor plant«l now than fleur, Oen. Wyndham, Helena. La Favourite, Vesuviua My 


sorina Al^ffer^at ^le Prices. Sale’trice'for these, M. Is.; 100, Is. ed.; 1 000, 12a 

OALE PRICE OF LAURELS of following qaLE PRICE.—Hyacinthnsplnmosus, 26, Is.: 

o sorts :--Ca t U»nirtca, ratunWcO^ Verx^M, O 50. is. 6 d ; 10a 28. 6 d. Oxalls, mixed, 50, la; 100. la 6 d ; 

®’,i**o* ^ j L(W0i 13e Snowdrops, Yellow Crocus, Narotesus 

2 ft. to 3 ft., a ^ 2a M.; 100, 16a , ex^ large and biflorua Daffodil Butter and Eggs, Ranunculus, Prlnceps 

bushy, 6 ,3a 6 A; 13,4a 6 d.; 100,32a; well grown, bright coloura (ifish Daffodil), Jonquils Ixias, Oalaathus Elwesl. Sale 
Flowerlns Privet, leaves extra large, 12 , la 6 d.; price of any of there. " ~* 

.. TIGBRLILU 


reen or vark 
. la 6 d.; 13. 


it, leaves extra large, 12, la 6d.; price of any of there. 9d. 100; 7s. 6A 1,000. Size (S) 6 to 8 „ 

X XT a 1 TIGER LILIES 6 for la 6d.; 12 for 28. 8d. Double Size (4) 8 to lO ., 

PUONYMUS, green, nice stuff, 6, Is. 6d.; mium osndidum. 6,28. 6A Lilium loogiflorum, 5 to 7 inch, LUlnmrahram 
^ 13, 28. 6A Golden Euonymus, 6, la6A; 13, 2b. 6d. Box, 6, Is.; 12, la Sd.; 6 to 8 lncl^6. Is. 6d. ; 12, 3a 6A ; exhibition rosenm 

-•-od, la6d. doa Southernwood (Old bulba 3. la 6d.; 6, Ss. 6A Chinese Sacred Liliea Sale price, Tlflfrlniim. double 

6d. Lavender. 6, Is. 6d.; 12, 2a 6A 6, la 6d.; IS. 7a 6A Harrisl, 6. Is ; 13, la 6d ; 100, 10a; AU thi 

Retinoepora, 12, Is. 8d. CupretBus 6 to 8, 6. Is. 3d.; 12, Ss.; 100,1^; 7 to 9, 3, Is. Sd.; 6, 28. 3A; twtt'T'/T a r* t: 


These are | LiUnm Bpeoiosiua Krat. 3 ^^ 

iPfa 1 Llllum Melpomene, 8 to9 each. 6d. ! 2/6 4/6 

irn^-^^ 1 ^ i^Hlum Batemannl each,6d. .. 2/9 5/- 

Lilium Kramerl, pink *aoh.4d. .. 19 3/3 

Homerocalil* aurantia^ new, 2/-10/6 30/- 

imfiiu? mV i Eillum oanaidum, large 3,1/- .. l/u 3/- 

Saleirioe for thesa 50. Is.; 1(W. Is. ed.; 1 000, 12a DlSSn^Mifrtaxon* reUow' 3.* i/- * ’ 1/9 3/- 

OALE PRICE.—Hyacinthnsplnmosus, 26, Is.; I C{mi^g 0 ttiiopioa (Little Gem) 3,1/- .. 1/9 3/- 

^ 50, Is. 6d ; loa Ss. 6d. Oxalls, mixed, 50, Is.; 100. lB.6d ; UADDICI nnMQIPMkiCUT 

l.(m, ISs^ Iri^ Bnowdrope^ YeUow Crocus, Naroinu? 11 AHKIol uUNoluNIVItN 1 • 

■«>. Princeps 181ze(l)4to5inoheB .1/- 1/6 

Jwesl. Sale Size (2) 5 to 7 „ .. ..SAeach.. 1/6 2/6 

I Hize (S) 6 to 8 „ .. .. 4A eaoh . 1/9 3/- 


tated, la 6d. doa Southernwood (Old 


nm rosenm 
rlnnm, double Tiger 


AU these LiUes can be had now. 


Thnja Lobbi. lA 1®- 6A Retinoepora, 12, Is. 8d. Cupretsus 6 to 8, 6, Is. 3d.; 12, 2a ; 100,1^; 7 to 9, 3, Is. Sd.; 6, Ss. 3A; TMTTTTyT A PP. APTT TR wliifxa flmvara 

Lawreniana, 1 to 1| ft., 6, la 6d.; 12, Ss. 6d. Japanese Honey- 5a 12 b, ; 8 to 10, 2, la 3A ; 6, ^ Sd .; 12. Ss.; a few 13 to 16, Tj®UTZIA GKALILlb, for 

suckle, 3 to 4 ft., 6, la 6d.: 12,28.6A Jessamine, yellow, 3 ft., for showing. 3a each. Gladiolus Brenchlcyensis, scarlet, 12, forcing. Sale price for 41 note, 12, la 6d.; 100, lOs.; nice 
a Is 6d ; li lb. 6A ^te Jessamine, 6, la M.: 12, & Is. 3d.; 24, 2a 3d.; 100, 8s. Gladiolus, French Hybrid, all bushy plants, weU set with bud. 6, la 6d.: 12. Ss. 6d.; lOa 16s. 

Or 2 Honeysuckles, 3 Jessamine, white, 2 yellow, for Is. 6A oolonrs, 12, Is. 6d.; 24, Ss. 6d.: 100, 8s.; soarUt, Snd eize, 35, Plants for large pots or tubs, 2, Is. 6d. All these wUl flower 

19 Shrubs for boxes, 3a 6A 1 y. 6d.; 50, 2a 6d.; 100, 4 b. AU at Sale prices. well. We have 20,000 pots now for early flowering. 


I well. We have 20,000 pots now for early flowering. 


Digitized b;- 
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Descriptive List Ready. 


BARR’S 


Clearance Sale 

OF 

SPRINC-FLOWERINC 

BULBS, 

For Greenhouse, Flower Garden, 
and to naturalize in Shrubberies, 
Wild Gardens, and in Grass, 

AT 

50 ”/o BELOW CATAIOCUE PRICES, 

Bulbs in first-class condition. Early 
orders invited as supply is limited. 


Descriptive List Free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 

1! & 13, KINC ST., COVENT CARDEN, 

x-owDoisirm 


“ Finest Apple on EaFth.” 

Do yon want the Finest Marketlngr and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation? 

TRY MERRYWEATHEB. 

And write for hie " Bemerki on ProflUble Fralt Growlnf," 
oon ^^ining aoooont of the " Fineit Apple on Eerth." 

'*BRAMLEY’8 SEEDLING” 

Whloh hM RivalB. bat no KquaIs. Beme prtoe ea 
inferior klndi beerlng no oomperlion for weight of tmlt or 
quail tf. 

SHRUBS, 

SEEDS, 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
ROSES , AND FRUIT T REES. 

COLLECTION “O." 

The S5 Beet Garden Roses in dwarf plants, for oontlnuoas 
blooming, carriage and package free, for 14/6 for cash with 
order. With Acme Labels, 17/ 

Baroness Rothschild, n.t. 

Bardou Job, H.T. 

Boule de Neige, H.P. 

Ohas. LefebTre, H.P. 

Crimson Rambler 
Dr. Andn, H.P. 

Duke of Edinburgh, ■.Y. 

Dupuy Jamain, H.P. 

General Jacqueminot, B.Y. 

Gloire Lyonnaise, H.X. 

Qloire de Dijon, T. 

John Hopper H.P. 

La France, H.T. 


WELLS’ NEW 

GHRYSANTHEMUMSI 

For 1900. 

Mr. Pockett’s varieties have already made 
for themselves a name which will not aie oat. 
The followiz^ are his raisiag : Nellie and John 
Pooketb, T. (Arrington, Lora Ludlow, Wattle- 
blossom, C. B. Haywood, Ac. But the follow-1 
ing will even surpass the above :— 

*Lord Sallaborj (Pockett), J., yellow, suf-' 

fiued cnm«on ..• 

‘Robert Laird (Pockett'. J., pure white 
“Miss Ida Barwood (Pockett), J.i., marble 

white . 

'Silver Queen (Pockett), J., lorely maure 
pink. 

'Sir Redvers Boiler (Pockett), J., deepest 

crimson . 

‘Sir W. J. Clarke (Pockett), J , pure white 
‘Janet Lady Clarke (Pockett), J.i., deep 

rich purple . 

Toorouffa (PockettK Ina, crimson, golden 
rer. .. . 

‘Mias Lnoy Cheeseman (Colonial), J.L, 

mon»ter yellow ., 

Lord Brasaey (Oolonlal), J., crimson and gold. 
Meredith (Colonial) J.. rosy terra-ootta. 

Biles Mina (Colonial), J.i.. msure. 

Blermaid (Colonliii), j., white, flushed lilac. 

Miss Smith Ryland, rosy-bronze, sport from Inter¬ 
national. 

Mad. Van Andre, sulphur, sport from Mutual Friend, 

da, &C. 

Those marked (') will be figured in my Calendar, together 
with a beautiful Coloured Plate In the centra. This will be 
a good Guide for Amateurs, as it tells what Is to be done each 
month, and how to check the Fungus. Price 6d. each, cost 
^oe. Free to customers. " A Regular Picture Gallery.” 
Tlie Coloared Plate is a Bpray of Eiolle de Feu, and a lady 
who saw it unpacked exclaimed, " How .charming I” It is 
13 inobee by 11. 

My SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES wiU also be 
ready Jao. 1st, post free. 

My new " Book on Mums," Is. 6d., from 


7/6 

EACH. 


Earlswood Nurseries, 

REDHILL, SURREY. 


Marie Van Boatte, T. 
Madame Lambard, Z. 
Madame Hoste, X. 

Marie Beaumann, H-Y. 

Mrs. 8. Crawford, H.Y. 

Mrs. Paul, B. 

Mrs. J. Laing, H.Y. 

Prince Oamlile d« 

1 n.p. 

I Ulrich Brunner, H.Y. 

Violette Bouyer, H.Y. 
Viscountess Folkestone, H.X. 
I W. A. Richardson, v. 

Send for Lists, whloh also oontaln muoh ralnable Informa¬ 
tion. All post free on application to 


HENRY 


MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nurseries, 


SOT7 Via ^^HTsTe. 


ROSES. ROSES. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 

13 acres of Roses. 100,000 grand plants to select from. 40 
choice Dwarf Perpetuals for 21s. 20 choice SUndards and 
HaU-8tandardi for 23s. Purchaser s selection, 50 Dwarf, un¬ 
named, ISs. 6d. The following are my selection; 12 choice 
Tms and Noisettes, Os.: 12 choice Climbing. 7s.; 12 best 
Hybrid PerDetual*. dwarfs, 68.6a.; 6 Gloire de Dijuns, 4s. 8d.; 
6 beautiful Fairy Roees, 48. 6d.; 6 choice Moss Ro^. 6d.; 
€ old-fsshiuDed Roses, Ss. 6d.; 6 crimson Monthly Boses, 
3 b. 6d.; 6 pink Monthly Roees. 28. 6d.; 6 quick-growing 
OlimblM Roeee. 2s, 6d.; 12 Sweet Briera, 3j All tor cash 
with or^. Thousands of Testimonials. CAalogues free. 

JAMES WALTERS, Rom Grower, EXETER. 

Digitized by Goi 'gle 


RAINS’ RoyalHyacinths 

RAINS’ Royal Hyacinths 
RAINS’ Royal Hyacinths 
RAINS’ Noted Bulbs 
Take FIRST PRIZES whenever shown. 
RAINS’ Notea Bulbs 

Are known all orer the Kingdom for 

ECONOMY and EXCE LLEN CE. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS, guaranteed Ist sixe, 9/6 per 100. 
OATALOQUE8 POST FREE. 

We supply one quality only, THE BEST. 


MICHAEL RAINS & GO. 

BULB GROWERS k SEED MERCHANTS, 

34, Mansell St., Aldgrate, London, E.C. 

Establibhbd 1856. 


FERNS 


Speciality. 


DOBBIE & GO., 

ROTHESAY. 


By Appointment. 


Messrs. Dobbio & Co. have enlarged 
and Improved their well-known Cata¬ 
logue and Competitors* Guide. 

It now extends to 216 quarto pages, 
fully illustrated, and gives very full 
cultural directions for the different 
Flowers and Vegetables, including times 
for sowing, &c. 

Ten Thousand extra copies have been 
printed, and anyone can secure a copy 
per Parcel Post by sending Sixpence in 
Stamps for same. 


Please mention “ Gardening Illustrate ” when 
writing. 


DOBBIE & CO., 

ROTHESAY. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

HIGHEST QUALITY. LOWEST PRICES. 

Strong Cuttings, from 6d. per doz.; 2/6 per 100. 

Desoriptire Price LUt of Plants and Cuttings, alio of Roses, 
OamatiODS, 4c., 4c., free on application. 

O. E. & F. W. LILLEY, Ltd., 

St. Peter’s, GUERNSEY. 


Iplant buyers 

Requiring the best Plants in the best condition 
for STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
are resxvaotfully asked to write for my 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Winter-flowering and Decorative Plants. 
Palms a speciality. 

Special temu to parties fiUing new houses, 
TOUR ADDRESS YOB CATALOG U1 WILL OBUGl. 


BIRKENHEAD’S FERNS are always clean, healthy, true 
to name, and good Talue. Such is the unitersal rerdict. 
Haring an unrirsUed Collection and a splendid stock of 
Ferns and SelagineUas in 1,400 species and rarleties, we offer 
12 different kindsistore and greenhouse) for Ss.; 25 forTs. 

50 for 178. 6d.; 100, in 25 kinds, 2 'b. ; 100, in .50 kinds, SOs.; 100 
kinds, 50s. Hardy Ferns, 12 kinds. Ss.: 25 for 8^6d.; 50 for 
256.; 100. in 25 kinds, SOb. ; 100, in 50 kinds, 45s.; lOO klndf.TJS. 

Catalogue free on application. ** Ferns and Fem 
Culture,” 50 illustrations, cloth, Is. 3d , poet free. 
Illustrated Ostalogue (No. 24), 170 lUustratiOM, 2s., post free, 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

Fem Nurseries* Sale, near Manchester, 


A»w.1aa. niollis* lorely shades of colour, lOs. 6d. per 6. 
Deutzia gracilis, pure white, a charming plant, 9s. mr 6. 
Also Lemotne’s double white Deutzia, lls. per A Lilacs, 
grand plants for forcing, 28. 6d. each. 

A. J. A. BRUCE, 

Tbe Nnrserlei. 

CHORLTON-CUM-HAROT, MARCHESTER. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

YELLOW MUTUAL FRIEND.- 

Having secured the whole uf two English sports (both 
primrore) of this fine variety, probably the finett stock In 
the trade, can guarantee gO(^ plants for early delivery. 

WEEKS’ NEW VARIETIES.-As 

usual I control the whole of these Hue noveltiea They are 
finer than ever this vear; but, owing to great demand, orders 
should be given early to secure plants from earliest batches. 

New List and General Catalogue now ready, 
Pod Free. 

NORMAN DAVIS, 

Chrysanthemnm Nurseries 

FRAMFIELD, SUSSEX. 

SPEGIAL OFFER. CASH WITH ORDER ONLY. 

Caladlnms* dry bulbs, selected from 70 12 6 

choicest varieties, car. paid . .. 7t.6d. 4s. Od. 

0103 Clnla 8 ,choice 8 t strain, mixed, car. paid 5s. 00. Ss. OA 
,, named varieties, car. paid .. IQa Od. 6s. 6d. 
AmaryllldS (Belladonna Lily, Vallota, 

Crinums, 4c.). in pots, f.o.r. .. .. 7s. 6d. 4s. Od. 

Small Palms in variety. Kentlas, 4c.. f.o.r... 5a. Od. Sk. Od. 

W, COODLIFFE, M.A., Cambridge A’ureeriee WORTHING. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Anile culture near Ohiyaanthemame. anew 

London. 566 way of grouiiiDg .. 568 

Artichoke, Chinese OhrysantnemiimB -- a 

(Stachys tuberifera).. 563 selection of spidery 

Aspsragus retrofiaotns 561 and thread - Detailed 

Azaleas, hardy .. .. 565 sorts .564 

Bamboos, dwarf.. .. 565 Ohrysanthemums from 

Birds .671 October to December 564 

OapeHeaths .. .. 568 Chrysanthemums — 

Ohrj'sanihemums .. 564 names and culture m 

Ofarjgaathemums — a old sorts. 

good white Japanese Cineraria - leares 

variety for late dis- diseased .. .. 

plays . 564 Climbers, a few good 

ObrysantbemuiBs, ama- hardy 

teurs'. 568' Clusters for rustio 

Chrysanthenaums— arohes.. 

growing specimen Conservatory .. 

plants from Old stools 564 Cucumbers, winter .. 


.. 564 

568 


R08E8. 

LONO-STBMMBD R08B8. 

(Ik answbb to “ W. J. T.”) 

Roses may be readily grown in thia oonntry on 
the long-stemmed system. Many devote houses 
to their culture, some, each 300 feet long, filled 
with nothing but the variety Bridesmaid. The 
plants are grown in pots of the size known as 
16’8, and are all grafted on the eeedling Brier. 
The advantage of having the plants in pots is 
that they can be turned outdoors for the 
summer and the house otherwise used. But 
the best method to adopt to produce these long¬ 
stemmed Roses is to plant out in some go<M 
Rose soil. This is the plan adopted by a grower 
who places on the market some of the finest 
blooms to be obtained. It is essential to use a 
good Rose soil. Span-roofed houses from 
100 feet to 200 feet long are the best, and 
should not be too lofty. No side air is needed; 
the tops, however, should be removable, and a 
good system of top ventilation adooted, some to 
o{raa on east and some on west side of house ; 
wide glass should be used so that the minimum 
of shade is produced. The houses should be 
fitted with 4 inch hot-water pipes, with a stand- 
pips in each house on which to affix the hose to 
syiioge and to water the plants. The ground 
should be double dug, paring off the top 
Grass and placing this in the bottom of the 
trench. Put a layer of good cow-dung on to this, 
then the second spit. Incorporate some bone- 
flour as the work proceeds. Prepare the 
ground in the spring, then plant out in June 
young grafted plants upon the Brier. Any 
large nurseryman would work up the quantity 
required if the order were placed at once. It is 
better to pay a good price to secure strons, 
bushy stock. The plants will make apparent^ 
little advance for the first season, bnt 
the following year will throw np strong 
growths which augur well for future 
prospects. Rose cultivation is simplicity 
itself. The great point is to secure a good 
Boil. If this be not available make one up 
js mentioned previously. Bone-meal must not 
be forgotten. Roses are phosphate-lovinff 
plants, and this ip a lasting manure. Planted 
out in this manner the plants cannot be forced 
jory hard, therefore, if flowers are required 
before March they must be obtained from pot- 
grown plants. After flowering rest the plants 
* while, drying them off somewhat on the 
American system, bnt not quite so drastic, then 
they are started again and blooms are obtainable 
ul through the late summer, and even np to 
October and November. Where several houses 
planted out the season can be prolonged 
according to requirements. It is not necessary 
to divide the houses off with wall or glass. The 
jaarket growers stretch lengths of oiled calico 
^ part one house from another when it is 
d^ired to start them at different times. The 
plants are kept healthy by syringing every morn- 
with almost cold water just as it comes from 
the main. This has a tendency to keep the 
healthy and firm, and enables it to resist 
njudew. Now and then a fork is prodded into 


Euphorbia (PoioaotUa) 
pulcbertima .. 560 
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Ferns .. ..558 

Ferns, Filmy .. .. 658 

Ferns under glass .. 55S 
Figsinpou .. ..656 

Flower garden pests .. 567 
Flowers, ooUeoting 
English wild .. 567 

Flowers, good hardy .. 583 

Fruit .566 

Fruit and poultry .. 567 
Fruit gardra ..556 

Garden peats and friends 667 
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Garden work 
Oanrya elllptioa .. .. 

Gazsniss, the 
Hy^angeas In Ireland . 
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Indoor plants .. 
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Lady-birds. 

Law. 

Letters to the Editor 
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Niootiana sylrestris .. 
Outdoor garden .. 
Outdoor plants .. 
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the soil and the surface mulched with short 
stable-manure. The prodding allows the water 
to enter the soil more readily. It is essential 
that when the Tea Rose has commenced to grow 
it should receive no check. A night tempera¬ 
ture of 60 degs. to 65 degs. must be mainbamed, 
increasing this in the daytime according to the 
weather. Cat the flowers in the morning, and 
place them in vessels of water in a cool cup¬ 
board or cellar until the evening, when they are 
in a far hotter condition to travel. They may 
be sent quite a long distance if thus allowed^ to 
absorb water. The best varieties for providmg 
long stems are Bridesmaid, The Bride, Catherine 
Mermet, Perle des Jardins, Niphetos, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, La France, Caroline Testont, 
Ulrich Brunner, Captain Hayward, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, L’Innocence, Duchess of Albany, Mrs. 
John Laing, General Jacqueminot, and 
Madame Hoste. If these sorts are nown, 
giving preference to Bridesmaid, The Bride, 
Niphetos, and Perle des Jardins, noble 
long-stemmed flowers can be obtain^ dur¬ 
ing May and June from pot plants grown in 
cold-pits. Briefly, my practice is to pot up a 
quantity of the Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Teas named abov^ in the month of October. I 
select good plants budded low on the Brier for 
preference, although the Manetti will suffice for 
such kinds as Mrs. John Laing. The oompost 
employed is threo^parts good fibrous loam, one 
part one-year-old cow-dung, well broken up, and 
a quart of bone-meal to each three bushels of 
soil. These plants are potted into 8-inoh pots, 
and plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre, ashes, or soil, 
under the shelter of a wall or hedge. They are 
kept here until February, when they are pruned 
back to three or four eyes, and then plaora in a 
cold-pit. Here they are plunged again and 
the lights put on during very cold weather and 
at ni^t. Do not leave the lights off for a single 
night, or the plants will probably be spoiled 
should frost occur. About twelve weeks elapse 
from the time of pruning to the flowering of such 
plants. When they are fairly advanced in 
growth, and it is desired to push them on a little, 
the lights should be put on about half-past three 
in the afternoon so as to shut in the sun-heat. 
When the plants show buds give them one 
watering with weak soot-water, and then 
liquid cow-manure about every ten days. 
From such plants flowers may be cut with 
15-inch to 18 iach stems the first season. After 
flowering plunge the plants outdoors for the 
summer, and keep all flowers picked off. They 
are then available for forcing another winter. 
Of course, they will require repotting. If they 
are required to bloom by Christmas repot in 
May or June. Dry the plants off for about six 
weeks, commencing about the beginning of 
August, and prune middle of Septen^r. 
Ulrich Brunner is a grand variety for this 
winter work. After pruning start them gently 
at first, then increase the temperature as growths 
develop. Such plants will last for five or six 
years, and perhaps longer; but I prefer to 
renew the stock every three or four years. In 
fact, I always put up a certain quantity every 
season with the object of renewing weakly 

S lants. I would advise any amateurs who would i 
esire to make an attempt to grow such Roses | 
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to have a house entirely for them, even though 
it be very small. The Tea-scented Roees are in 
great demand as cut flowers. When wanted 
they must have artificial heat. I would not 
advise anyone to attempt their culture in oold- 
pits, as advised for the Hybrid Perpetnals and 
a few of the Hybrid Teas. 

Where it is not convenient to plant ont Teae, 
as already described, the best plan is to purchase 
plantain 5-inoh pots in spring, and gradually 
grow them on until they are in 8-iBch pots, 
when they may be forced. Very strong plants 
may be purchased in 8-inch pots, and prepared 
ready for forcing. To obtain Tea RMes with 
long stems the plants must be pruned hard. It 
wiU be found on examination that plants that 
were pruned, say, to three or four eyes, and all 
weakly growths cut clean away, throw up 
fine strong shoots quite 18 inches in length 
and crowned with fine blooms. There is 
yet another method of producing 

Long-stemmed Roses in summer, and this is 
to bud some of the showfest varieties on to 
Manetti-stocks. Stems may then be had 2 feet 
long and upwards. Briefly, the Manettis are 
planted in February or March upon well- 
trenched and rich ground. Bud them iu July, 
and in the following year plenty of blooms may 
be had, as stated. The details of the culture of 
these dwarf or ** maiden” plants, as they are 
called, have been frequently described in oaok 
numbers of Gardening Illustrated. 

Rosa. 


A FEW GOOD CLIMBING ROSES. 

Tub Wistaria is generally looked upon as being 
the Queen of climbing plants, but a well-trained 
climbing Rose is not far behind in beauty. In 
the caie of the latter, an autumn crop of flowers 
can be eeonred if the kinds are suitably selected. 
In planting Roses for climbing, the selection of 
varieties shoold be made according to the space 
it is desired to cover. I believe we often put 
the very vigorous Teas and Noisettes where the 
half-climbers would be better suited. Many of 
the Roses of the type of Marie Van Houtte, 
Anna Olivier, Safrano, Homer, Common China, 
etc., will soon cover a 7-feet to 8-feet wall, and, 
of course, for such a wall this class should be 
selected. Supposing, however, it is the lofty 
wall of the dwelling-house that it is desired to 
cover as quickly as possible with Roses, then we 
must TO to the vigorous climbing Teas and Nois¬ 
ettes for our selection if we wish for quality of 
blossom and an autumnal display. 

Before giving the names of a dozen of the best 
kinds for this purpose I would say that the 
same proportionate care should be bestowed 
upon the soil when planting a climbing Rose as 
is given to the Grape-Vine. Both are, as .it 
were, fixtures when once they are planted, and 
if the soil be not well prepared, then a vigorous 
growth cannot be expected. This preparation 
should consist in trenching, adding new soil if 
the staple is not good, ^ and, above all, good 
drainage. 

Climbing Roses npon walls require a deal 
more moisture at the roots than their congeners 
in the open. If we oonsider for a moment how 
fiercely the Eun plays upon the wall, and how 
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■ mal l a proportion of the rainfall finda ita way 
to the roots of wall-olimbers, we shall take oare 
to provide them with good soakings during the 
growing period. To make sure the liquid 
reaches the root I have made holes around the 
plants with a crowbar, and ths effect has been 
marvellous. 

When climbing Rosea on walls are well eatab- 
lished they can take plenty of liquid-manure, 
especially that from a slaughter-house, only it 
must be diluted one half with water. This can 
be applied about once every week or ten days. 
Where sheep-manure can m easily obtained this 
will be found an excellent stimulant if made 
into liquid. 

To name, then, a dozen good wall Roses, my 
selection would be—Qloire do Dijon, Reine 
Ifarie Henrietta, Mme. Berard, Belle Lyonnaise, 
Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, MudoW Niel, 
Mme. Altred Carriore, Rure d’Or, £. Veyrat 
Hermanns, Longworth Rambler, Mods. Desir, 
William Allen Richardson. 

The majority of these are well known. They 
have all l>Mn proved, and 1 believe the selection 
could not be surpassed. Rosa. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Oonaervatory.—There will still be a good 
show of Ghrvsaatbemums. S^me growers 
depend altogether upon young plants, but 
where many flowers are required for cutting, 
we find the yearling plants, shaken out in 
spring and potted on into 9 inch or 10-inch 
pots, throw a great many blooms of floe 
quality. The sorts we have treated in this way 
are cnieflv late whites, such as Niveum and 
Princess Victoria. Cattings of many sorts will 
be ready now, and should be taken off when 
a^ut 3 inches long and inserted in pets or 
boxes. Where many are grown for producing 
fliwers for cutting, especially late sorts, the 
cuttings may be struck in boxes and potted off 
as soon as rooted. This saves time and space, 
and in that sense is more economicaL Roman 
Hyacinths are flowering finely this season. It is 
rather remarkable the ** Romani,” which are to a 
Urge extent grown in France, are so fine, whilst 
the batch Hyacinths are so poor. Some of the 
growers say it ii owing to the dry season, but 
this does not altogether explain it, as it was dry 
last summer over the greater part of Europe. 
Of late years, the Dutch growers have sold many 
of the small bulbs as miniature Hyacinths for 
forcing, and have too much reduced stock. 
There is no handsomer plant in the conservatory 
than a well-grown Cimellia or Azdea, and 
C&mellias last a long time in bloom, and are not 
difficult to manage; but they are not often seen 
in good condition on a chalk or lime-stone soil. 
Even when grown in imported loam or peat they 
do not thrive nnless soft water is savM up for 
them. The same remark applies to Heaths, 
which are rarely seen in goM condition in a 
chalk district. Stieady fires will be necessary 
now; the night temperature should never tie 
less than 50 degs., and if the Chrysanthemums 
are to keep in good condition as long as possible, 
the house should never be altogether closed. A 
free circulation prevents the condensation of 
moisture on the flowers. The forced flowers are 
now coming in, and night air then will not be so 
important. 

Stove. — White flowers are always in 
demand about the New Year, and among the 
choicest of these will be Eucharis Lilies, Gar¬ 
denias, and Lily of the Valley. These are not 
difficult to obtain in a warm-house. Eucharis 
Lilies flower best when not overpotte^ and they 
respond readily to weak doses of liquid-manure. 
Gardenias also may have weak stimulants from 
the time the buds appear. Mealy-bug, if there 
are any about the place, are usually found on 
Gardenias and the Stephanotis. These insects 
ought to be got unaer before flower buds 
appear. Pancratiums are grand subjects for 
cutting now and onwards through the winter. 
Poinsettias will take nourishment in almost any 
useful form whilst the bracts are forming. 
Gesneras, especially the cinnabarina section, 
will be useful now. Night temperature, 65 degs. 
Careful watering will be necessary during the 
s hort, dark days. _ 

* fn ooid or nortAom digtrieU tk$ gperatUmg 
to under “ Garden Work" wray be done/rom ten daye to a 
fortnight Uttgr than i$ here indieate4, wUh equatty good 
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Figs in pots.— These may be started now, 
if wml prepared, in a night temperature of 
50 degs., working up bv degrees as the growth 
advances. There must be no check from irregu¬ 
larity of temperature or any other ciuse, or the 
ing Figs may fall. The water used for syring- 
_ and applying to the roots should be of the 
same temperature as the house. Very little 
ventilation is required in forcing-house now, but 
on bright days the ridge ventilators may be 
opened a little. It is a waste of fuel to give 
much ventilation to forcing-houses in winter. 
The rule is, if we start a house at 5<) degs. at 
night to give air in the morning when the 
thermometer runs nn to 65 degs., and this 
seldom happens in January, unless the sun 
shines brightly, and then the house should be 
closed early in the afternoon, so that the 
thermometer may be run up to 70 degs. by 
keeping in the sunshine. 

Ferns under glass.— Ferns for cutting 
must have a light position if the fronds are to 
stand well, and the fronds should be dipped in 
warm water before using them in any decorative 
work. The demand for Adiantum ouneatum still 
continues, but A. elegans is lighter in appear¬ 
ance. A. WiUiamsi is useful for mixing with 
flowers in a vase, as it has longer fronds. Some 
of the Pterises, such as major, sure very lasting in 
a cut state. The temperature for the majority 
of the useful decorative Ferns need nob exceed 
55 degs. at night, and may drop down to <50 degs. 
on cold nights. Plants standing near the pipes 
may require water every day, but under ordin¬ 
ary conditions three times a week will suffije 
now to give a look over. There is less danger 
of overwatoring Ferns than most things. Still, 
it may happen, and when the soil gets sodden 
and sour, the plants soon go wrong. 

0ap9 Heaths.— A roomy house filled with 
Gape Heaths is always full of interest, and the 
wonder is that it is so seldom met with nowa¬ 
days. Heaths will not mix successfully with 
other plants. The Epacris comes nearest to it, 
but even that does not in its wants quite fall into 
the same rank. Give the plants a light house to 
themselves, and Heaths areas easily grownasany 
other class of plants. Of course, oare is required 
in potting, watering, and ventilating. So long 
as frost is kept out very little fire is required. 

Window gardening. — Hyacinths in 
glasses should be gradually inured to the light 
as soon as the bulM have formed roots in the 
water. Roman Hyacinths are lovely now. 
They want no forcing to be in bloom at Ghiist- 
mas—only early potting, to be plunged outside 
in ashes till roots are formed, and then oold- 
frame treatment, or placed in the window. 
Glumps of Snowdrops lifted out of the border 
and potted will flower well in the room. 
This, in fact, is the best way of having them, 
planting out afterwards. 

Outdoor garden.— It will be well to be 
prepared for frost, which may come suddenly. 
For dwarf Tea Roses there is no better protec¬ 
tion tham the charred matter which is obtained 
by smother-burning garden rubbish. A mound 
of this placed round each plant, extending 
4 inches or 5 inches up the stems, will keep the 
base of the plants peifeotly safe in a severe 
winter. It is not necessary to place this round 
the plants till the frost has set. After the first 
nights of frost one can move among the plants 
cleanly, and when the frost has disappeared the 
charred matter may be levelled, and will benefit 
the plants during the summer. Standard Tea 
Roses, if any are grown, may be sheltered with 
a little dry Bracken thrust through the head, 
or open sprays of Yew tied to the stem of the 
Rose, so that the feathery spray checks the 
wind in ita passage through the branches. A 
mulch of dry Bracken over the roots of any 
plant not absolutely hardy in our climate will 
often save its life in a severe winter. A little 
charcoal matter placed round Carnations and 
choice Pinks after frost sets in will check its 
lifting power, and similar treatment will be 
beneficial to bulbs and other fresh-planted 
things. Planting and turfing operations may 
be carried on as long as the weather keeps open. 
Worn-out shrubs may be cleared away and the 
ground trenched up for better things. 

Fruit garden. —Old Apple or Pear-trees 
of superior kinds which are healthy may be 
regrafted next March with good kinds and be 
rapidly converted into profitable trees. But it 


is useless to renaf t old, worn-out trees; better 
grub them and after making due preparation 
of the site plant young trees. Those trees 
which are reserved for grafting may be sawn off 
by-and-bye a little above where the final cuts 
will be made for the grafts. Those who want 
to have a well-stocked fruit-garden should buy 
a few maiden-trees from time to time and train 
to the required shape to fill vacancies, or a small 
plot of ground may be given up to the raising of 
a few fruit-trees. Tnough raising seedling 
fruits may not be a paying business, the seef 
lings do very well for stocks to work good kinds 
upon, either by budding or grafting. No 
fruit-grower should be satisfied with anything 
but the best, and though many of the shy-bear¬ 
ing fruits are excellent when they do bear they 
are not profitable. Very few fruits are really 
profitable under all conditions and cironm- 
Bbances. To a large extent the fruit-grower hsw 
to select the varieties to suit his soil and 
climate. Some sorts will do well in many 
places, such as the Victoria Plum, the Codlin 
among Apples, Pitmaston Daohess ammig Pears, 
and Sir J. Paxton among Strawberries. No one 
can do wrong in planting these. 

Vegetable garden.— To a large extent 
the winter season is a preparatory time for the 
next cropping period, l^d that has been 
deepened and expos^ to the atmosphere not 
later than February is in a better condition for 
cropping than when sealed up and perhaps 
covered with weeds. This is an extreme case, 
of course, but the more land is worked in fine 
weather the belter its condition. Then, during 
winter the cropping of the next season has to 
bs arranged with due regard to rotation of 
crops. Of course, gardens cannot be cropped 
with the same exactitude as a farm on the 
four course system. Still, it is as wall to bear in 
mind as much change as possible should be 
given, so that root crops and green crops Ehould 
follow each other with a certain amount of 
regularity; but above all things, beyond even 
the necessity for any particular rotation, is the 
necessity for digging deep and putting in 
manure suitable for the crop immediately 
following. If sevexe frost comes, which is not 
unlikely, Gelery will require protection. Cauli¬ 
flowers and early Broccoli must have shelter, 
or they will perish. Lettuces and Endives, 
when full grown, will not bear much frost. 
Dry materials should be placed over them. 

B. Hobday. 


VBR OOMIHa WBBK’B WORK. 

Bxtmcti from a Oarden Diarg, 

December tOth .—Prepared Pea and Baan- 
sticks. Sowed spare seeds of Peas in boxes to 
obtain green tops for flavouring soup. Seed 
lists are coming in now, and arrangements for 
cropping will soon have to be confined to well- 
known and reliable kinds. Commenced pruning 
Peaches on walls. Looked over nets which are 
used for protecting blossoms with regard to their 
condition. 

DtcenUier Trenched a piece of land for 

planting a collection of flowwing shrubs. 
Pruned a lot of Limes that were planted as a 
screen, but which are now getting too large. The 
Lime, if need be, may be used as a hedge plant, 
and where a tall hedge is required it has been 
found effective. Potted a lot of roots of Chic¬ 
ory and placed in Mushroom-house. Muttard 
and Cress is sown twice a wtok now in heat. 
Lettuces are grown in pots on shelf in green¬ 
house to assure a supply. 

December 28th ..—Put in more cuttings of 
various Chrysanthemums. We are always put¬ 
ting in cuttings of something or other ; our pro- 
pagating-house is never idle winter or summer. 
Rearranged a herbaceous border which enoirclss 
a clump of shrubs, grouping the plants together 
in families, but only the b^t of each class are 
used, and the different aspects have been used 
for plants which require sun or shade. Finished 
pruning Apricots and trained the trees. 

December 29th. —Top-dressed and trained 
Cucumbers. Moved last of the Chrysanthemums 
from orchard-house to conservatory. Shall 
clean the house now to be ready for fruit-trees 
coming back. At present they are outside with 
pots protected with Brapken. We have always 
a job of trenching in hand in kitchen sarden for 
spare time and,,for b|d^weather when other 
* - ; gi! : ■ iJ 1 
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It B^onld not be expected, how 


eaoh speoimen. Thus Grasses and Ferns re¬ 
quire very few — two or three thicknesses 
only between them—but Thistles, Docks, etc., 
require a good deal more. The drying paper 
used by professional botanists when obtainable 
resembles thick, soft blotting-paper, sizes 
l() inches by iO inches, and is sola at Is. to 2*. 
per quire. It can be got from West, Newman, 

Co., /14, Hatton Garden, E C. Where a pile 
of six to twelve speciineos between the paper 
sheets is made up, two smooth boards half an 
inch thick are uem, one beneath and one above 
the papers, and any heavy weight is placed on 
the upper board so as to exert a continual pres¬ 
sure on the board below. Bricks will do as 
well as anything for weights. Then the speci¬ 
mens in each pile must be changed into fresh 
dry papers every morning, and finally when 
quite dry they are mounted on white sheets 
16 inches by 10 inches, or larger or smaller as 
the case may be, but uniform in any case. 

When plants are too large, carefully selected 
specimens are to be taken so as to show stem, 
leaves, flowers and fruit, or seed-vessels, so far 
as possible. When rmall enough, root, stem, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit are taken altogether 


work cannot be done. Moved various plants to 
forcing-house to be brought on for conservatory. 

December SOth .—Eirly Peach-trees just open¬ 
ing buds, night temperature 50 degs. No 
Byrin|;ing done ; in fact, the syringe is seldom 
used m winter forcing of Peaches. Blossoms will 
be fertilised with camel's-hair brush when ready. 
Pobted off a lot of seedling Fdrns from boxes. 
Fern-spores sown a few weeks ago are now 
covering the surface of the soil with green in a 
temperature of 60 degs. Started sets of early 
Potatoes for planting in frames. 


winter season. It B^onld not be expected, how¬ 
ever, that witn continued ss well as late pinch¬ 
ing of the shoots the flowering brsmohes will be 
as fine as the earlier ones, vet, where a brilliant 
display is required, this Salvia is one of the few 


WATERING PLANTS. 

One of the most important factors in the suc¬ 
cessful culture of plants in pots is the judicious 
use of the watering-pot. It would be diflicult 
to lay down any deflnite laws on the subject, 
and still more so to find ^oung men a bo would 


^ „ men a 

carry them out. Watering has to be regulated 
to a great extent by local circumstances, and also 
by the requirements of the different pLnts 
under treatment. It would be quite safe to 
say that more err in overwatering than in not 
giving enough. This is particularly the case in 
regard to Fern culture. It is a common idea 
that all a Fern requires is to be potted in peat, 
heavily shaded, and drenched with water; but 
many of our most tender Ferns may be grown 
fully exposed to the sun, potted in loam, and 
kept rather dry than otherwise. It is after 
repotting that they are most liable to suffer 
from too much moisture. If the new soil gets 
soddened before the roots have taken hold of it 
they will never make a good start, but after 
the pots are well filled with roots they will 
take more water, yet either extreme should be 
avoided even then. With all flowering plants 
the evil of over-watering is equally apparent. 
Various subjects, of course, require different 
treatment, and just at the time they are in 
full bloom they take up much more water 
than previouslv without regard to the pots being 
more crowded with roots than at the earlier 
period, and many fail to flower satisfactorily 
if only once allowed to get too dry after 
tbe buds are set. I have often heard the 
ctuse of Camellia buds dropping being dis¬ 
puted. I believe there are more lost through 
drought than any other cause, though keeping 
I the house too warm for a few days and then 
lowering the temperature again will prove 
I equally disastrous. Mignonette is, perhaps, 
one of the subjects that requires the greatest 
care in watering. I remember once having a 
splendid batch just coming into flower, and 
having to be from home, I found on my return 
that it had quite withered down; it had 
just been watered over twice ; the result was 
that it was completely spoiled, the drought 
having crippled the tender roots, which pre¬ 
vented them taking up the water when it waa 
given. If only a light watering and sprinkling 
overhead had been given it might have revived, 
but the over-watering, with roots not in a con¬ 
dition to take it up, was fatal. 

Poinsettias and Euphorbia jacquiniieflora are 
both very liable to lose their roots through 
either extreme. The result is more frequently 
seen when the soil is too wet. Vet at the same 
time it may have been caused through being too 
dry in the first place. During the winter plants 
standing on a moist bottom will require com¬ 
paratively little water, while those on a dry 
stage, especially if there are hot-water pipes 
beneath, are liable to dry at the bottom while 
the surface may appear moist ; this is more 
likely to happen where the syringe is used. 
Speaking of tne syringe, it is a splendid instru¬ 
ment when judioiously used, though much 
mischief often occurs through using it at the 
wrong time and by not handling it properly. I 
prefer a syringe with a jet nczzle, and to 
regulate the force with the finger. With a little 
practice it is easy to produce the finest spray 
or give more ^oroe as desired, and it can be 
directed under the foliage better than by a rose 
nczzle. Red-spider would not prove so trouble¬ 
some if more regard were paid to thoroughly 


A NEW PLANT FOR THE FLOWKR- 
(J ARDEN. 

NK-'OTIANA -SYIARSTRIS. 

Wr give an illustration of a very interesting 
new plant which is likely to become extremely 
popular in the future—Nicoti ana sylvestris, a 
useful plant for the garden, more so even than 
the popular N. affinis, as its flowers do not flag 
in the least as do those of afficis, whilst their 
tubular form is pretty. They are pure white 
and very fragrant. A group of it is very 
pleasing, and the plants 
grow strongly. Seed 
may be sown in the 
spring in Ihe same way 
as N. afli'jis. 


COLLECTING 
ENGLISH WILD 
FLOWERS. 

Where can I get prac¬ 
tical directions for a 
child beginning a collec¬ 
tion of English wild 
flowers ? Also, where can 
I procure the necessary 
outfit, presses, mounts, 
etc. ?—M. 

*,* One of the most 
interesting books for a 
child that can read, or 
that could be read to a 
child, is “ Open - air 
Studies in Botany ; or. 
Sketches of British Wild 
Flowers in their Homes,” 
by R. Lloyd Pr»gor, and 
published by Messrs. 
Griffin and Co , Exeter- 
street. Strand, W.C. ; 
price Ts. 6J. In this 
work an attempt is made 
to get glimpses of plant 
life as they occur almost 
everywhere in the coun¬ 
try by the actual study 
of natural scenes, not by 
boggling by lamplight 
lass slides, nor by 


over gh 

turning over dried and 
pressed specimens in a 
herbarium. We stand, 
as it were, out in the open 
country, with the wild 
flowers at our feet, the 
hum of insects and the rustling of the wind in 
our ears, and the blue sky overhead. In a word, 
the free life, fresh beauty, and the various adap¬ 
tations of plants are studied as they occur in 
Nature ancl under the conditions of their actual 
growth and development. Not only the plant, 
but its marvellous relations to different soils and 
position, to the rain, winds, insects, and to 
heat and cold, to light and darkness are con¬ 
sidered in the fields, and this is, I believe, 
one of the very best ways in which a child 
should be taught botany, and not merely from 
books or diagrams in a schoolroom or in the 
house. 

The pressing and drying of wild plants are 
simple, and will afford a good many object- 
lessons in method and in neatness and accuracy 
to children, but they are only means to an end, 
an aid only in the study of plants. Small 
plants are taken up by the roots carefully, and 
after the latter have been washed clean by 
rinsing in water, they are laid between sheets 
of blotting-paper, or even old newspapers out 
or folded into a uniform size will do for 
most things almost as well. The fatter or 
more succulent the spemiqens the mora folds 
or thicknesses of papei/^ EMair?c^J»^en 


A new frarden flnver (Nlr.otlana Hylventrifi Vrom a photofo’^ph by Mra. 
Browne, Beers Court, Uursl y, Clone. 


just as they grow. Isolated scraps are never so 
reliable as a whole plant, or a complete branch 
or branchlet with leaves, flowers, or fruits all tn 
sifu as they grow. As to naming, a book of labels 
ready print^ of all the British species may be 
bought for 2j. 61., and these onlv require past¬ 


mounting of the specimens, and a good collec¬ 
tion is always a source of interest to friends. 
In collecting abroad I used old newspapers, 
Chinese straw-paper, or anything I could find 
in the paper way, and slates or sheets of thick 
glass instead of boards, and a heavy piece or 
two of rook as weights. Piles of specimens 
placed on rocks or dry ground in this way in 
full tropical sunshine soon become like hay, and 
many of my Bornean plants so dried are now at 
Kew herbarium, at the British Museum, and 
elsewhere. B. 
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although it is not likely, except in rare cases, 
that all can be found in one collection. The 
first section of my enumeration will contain 
those species which thrive under greenhouse 
temperature :— 

HvMKSoniVLLUM DiLATATHM. —This species 
is, perhaps, at once the largest and most beauti- 


pgpi^ 3 , sufficient for thoroughly charging the atmos- 

_ ’ phere with moisture, and for producing a nice 

T3.TT MV dew-Hko condensation on the foliage, which is 

FILM Y FK.N s. thoroughly enj oy. 

exquisite and fragile-looking members of All species with erect stems should be 
m family, known as Filmy Ferns, will, in planted or potted in the usual manner, the 
jority of cases, thrive in a comparatively soil to be goM rough fibrous peat, a little loam, 

plenty of sharp sand, and live 
sphagnum Moss; always bear- 
S iJI ^ good drainage 

roots is absolutely neces- 
fV' ®®^y* Those species which have 

creeping stems usually produce 
® quantity of what may be called 
adventitious roots, which cling 
congenial surface, and 
\ blocks of sandstone suit them 
^ admirably, therefore they should 

fixed in such a poeition as 
^ will enable them to adhere to 

some pieces of material of this 
kind, which they will soon clothe 
^ delicate drapery of rich 

j / 1“ cultivation of a great 

^ \ / / number of these plants it is im- 

'T-,. possible to maintain the tempe- 

rature exactly to a degree, never 
^ "*Tn||hj^ theless I consider a uniform 

^ temperature a matter of con- 

siderable importance in the 

cultivation of Filmy Ferns, for 
in the gloomy shade of the 
Common Filmy Fern (Hymenophyllum Tunbridgensc). mountain forests and dark 

ravines in which maoy of them 
exist we are told the variation 


Hymenophyllum unilaterale. 


low temperature; but it must be borne in mind 
that although many of them are natives of 
tropical countries, they almost invariably affect 
considerable elevations in mountain forests or in 
deep shady ravines, and thus it will be readily 
understood why they do not require the exces¬ 
sive heat which some would have us believe is 
necessary to their successful cultivation. At 
the same time there are some species which will 
not thrive without brisk stove heat. The ques¬ 
tion is frequently asked—«re Filmy Ferns diffi¬ 
cult to grow ? My answer is, certainly not; 
but they will not suffer neglect; on the contrary, 
they must be well cared for, and the conditions 
of atmosphere and temperature required for 
their heaUhy growth must constantly surround 
them. An abundance of humidity in the air, 
combined with a subdued light and a quiet 
atmosphere, are the three essentials to be provided 
for their well-being. With some few exceptions, 


of temperature is very little. My own expe 
rienoe of them goes to prove that a quiet, 
somewhat shady, atmosphere and a tolerably 
uniform temperature always produce the best 
results. The greenhouse kinds thrive well 
as a rule in a temperature of say from 40 degs. 
to 60 degs.; as a matter of course, during 
the hot summer months it is almost an impos¬ 
sibility to maintain so low a temperature. The 
species included in the enumeration of stove 
kinds enjoy a temperature ranging from 50 degs. 
to 75 degs. 

As the beauty of these plants depends 
entirely upon the brightness of their rich 
^reen pellucid fronds, and as it is almost 
impossible to clean them when once soiled, it 
I becomes a matter of the greatest importance 
that pure and clean water should be us^ when¬ 
ever they may be sprinkled overhead, hence the 
advantage of keeping the surroundings suffioi- 


ful of the family. The fronds are broad, of a 
delicate pale green colour, and from 12 inches 
to 18 inches long; they are produced from a 
creeping rhi/. erne, which should not be buried, 
but allowed to climb. It seems to be abundant 
in New Zealand and Java. 

H. SCABRUM.— This is a fine erect-growing 
plant, producing fronds from 12 inches to 
20 inches in length, the stems clothed with 
rough hairs. It seems peculiar to New Zealand. 

H. FLExuosuM.—Fronde broadly, beautifulW 
crisped, with margins undulated, much divided^, 
deep green in colour, and nearly a foot long ; it 
is nearly related to H. crispatum, and seems to 
have been hitherto found only in the Northern 
Island, New Zealand. 

H. DEMissuM—This fine species is a general 
favourite; it produces deep green fronds, which 



however, thev dislike heavy gloom, vet on no 
account should the sun’s rays be allowed to 
reach them. In j^roviding the necessary mois¬ 
ture, my advice is never to use the syringe, 
unless confined to the sprinkling of the floor, 
stages, or walls, spmd n^s of water 

for the purfKMet^fjil^l^'ati^ be found 


ently moist, for by condensation all impurities 
are removed or left behind. 

Cool-house kinds. 

The following species are all worthy the 
attention and care of lovers of Ferns; each 
possesses some charm peculiarly its own. 


have very finely divided segments. Native of 
New Zealand and various islands in the Pacific. 


H. FLABELLATUM.—A spscies whioh seems to 
vary considerably, some small forms of the plant 
having short dense fronds, whilst more frequently 
they attain K lengthc-of about 10 incmes oc 
12 inches; .they shining ^green in colour^ 
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and produced from a creepiug rhizome. Native 
of Tasmania and New Zealand. 

H. DiCHOTOMUM.—A Bomewhat dwarf but 
beautiful and rare Bpeoiea ; the fronds are about 
6 inohes long, the aegments are much divided, 



Trichonoanes Sellowiano. 


very delicate and crisped, somewhat toothed or 
spiny at the edges, and deep neen in oolour; 
rhizome creeping. Native of Chiloe and Juan 
Fernandez. 

H. CAUDICULATUM. —A fine bold-growing 
species, with a creeping rhizome, the fronds 
from 10 inches to 14 incheh long, the stem 
broadly winged, the leafy portion broad; oolour, 
bright shining green. 

H. CRISPATUM.—This appears to be a some¬ 
what variable plant, with fronds usually from 
4 inches to 6 inches long and muoh waved 
or crisp in appearance ; they are broad, and 
deep green in oolour; it covers a piece of 
sandstone or a tree-Fern stem with an elegant 
and dense drapery. 

H. Tunbridgensb. —Although this is a native 
plant, it must by no means be omitted in this 
enumeration, neither should any fernery or 
Fern-case ba without it. The fronds are pro¬ 
duced in great abundance and soon cover the 
ground with a beautiful carpet; they are some 
3 inches or 4 inches long, olive-green in oolour ; 
if watered overhead, instead of deep green, the 
fronds soon turn black. Though usually called 
a British plant, it has a wide geographical 
range, beingfound throughout Europe, in various 
parts of South America, South Africa, New 
Zsaland, and Tasmania. 

H. WiLsoNi.—This al.o, though generally 
called a British plant, is widely distributed ; it 
resembles the preceding, but is distinguishable 
for its longer and narrower fronds and the 
carved segments, and the edges of the 
iawoluore TOing smooth, it is an elegant plant, 
and in some localities in Scotland I have found 
it very abundant. 

Trichomanes renifortvie. —This is a very 
distinct New Zealand sv^Oiee, the rhizeflaea of 
which 


round, and of rich deep green ; when fertile the 
exserted involucres form a beautiful fringe 
round the edge; the fronds on well-developed 
specimens are some 4 inches or 5 inches broad. 

T. vExosuM.— This is another free-growing 
plant, which soon covers an old stump or 
block of sandstone with elegant drapery. The 
rhizDme is almost thread-like; the fronds are 
from 2 inches to 4 inches or 5 inches in length, 
very delicate, and in colour shining light-green. 
It is very abundant in New Zealand, New 
Holland, and Tasmania. 

T. RADiCANS (Killamey Fern). — This is 
familiar to most of ns by the name of the 
Killamey Fern, but I fear very little has been 
left of it in that beautiful locality. It is 
undoubtedly the most beautiful of all our 
indigenous Ferns; it produces fronds from 
6 inohes to 18 inohes long, very dense, much 
divided, and deep sea-green in colour. Of this 
species there are various permanent forms, such 
as T. radicana var. Andrewsi, T. radioans var. 
ooncinnum, and T. radicana var. dilatatum, all 
of which differ in habit, breadth of frond, or 
divisions of the fronds, and all possess a peculiar 
beauty of their own. This sproies delights in 
heavy shade. It seems to be widely distributed 
over both hemispheres. 

The Todkas 

comprise a few plants nearly allied to the 
Royal Fern (Osmunda regalia). They are 
found in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
and in the Fiji Islands. They form two 
distinct groups, one having large and bold 
coriaceous fronds, the other having fronds thin 
and pellucid in texture. T. africana is the 
plant upon which the genus was established. It 
was introduced into this country from the Capo 
of Good Hope about the year 1805. The well- 
known Australian explorer, Allan Cunningham, 
sent home from that country a similar plant 
under the name of T. australasica, also known 
as T. rivularia, but the Australian and African 
plants are now considered to be identical. Not¬ 
withstanding this decision, however, under 
cultivation the African plant does not attain to 
anything like the proportions that the Australian 
plant assumes, nor is it such a vigorous grower ; 
its fronds are more triangular in outline, and 
the plant altogether is more spreading in habit. 
In damp ravines in Victoria it attains gigantic 
praportions, masses of it measuring some 6 feet 
in height, more than that in diameter, and over 
a ton m weight. 

T. (Leptoitkris) iiymenoph^xix)ii)ES, also 
known by the name of pellucida, produces 
fronds triangular in outline from 12 inches 
to 18 inches long, and from 6 inches to 9 inches 
wide in the broadest part; they are, however, 
more frequently of smaller dimensions. The 
fronds, which are twice divided, have elegantly- 
cut segments, whilst the texture of the pinme is 
thin and membranous, and the colour deep 
green. It comes from mountain ranges in New 
Zealand. T. superba is also a New Zealand 
Fern, popularly known as the 

OsTOicH-FEATHBR Fbrn, from tho resemblance 
of its fronds to the curled plumes of that bird. 
In outline it is vasiform. The fronds are some 
18 or 24 inches in length, tapering at each end. 
The points of the segments curl upwards, giving 
the fronds a peculiany beautiful crisped appear¬ 
ance. They are bright green when young, but 
become dark green when old. T. intermedia is 
a magniheent Fern, partaking, as it does, of the 
characters of both the two previously-named 
kinds, but it does not possess the vase-like form 
of superba, although its fronds are somewhat 
recurved. T. Fraseri resembles the last in 
general outline; its pinnse are alternate, the 
segments more distant, and the lip finely 
divided. It comes from New South Wales. 

T. WiLKESiANA is a very beautiful plant. It 
appears to be common in wooded districts of the 
mountains of SDmosomo, in the Fijis. It was 
discovered some years ago by a United States 
exploring expedition, and named in honour of 
its commander. Commodore Wilkes. It 
usually grows from .8 feet to 5 feet in height. 
The stem is very slender, not larger than an 
ordinary walkiog-cane, but occasionally stouter. 
The fronds are some 2 feet in length. 


Winter Tomatoea. — So many persons 
having small greenhouses seem to entertain the 
belief that it is, or should be, quite easy to grow 
Tomatoes in them during the winter, when it is 


known that the most expert of gardeners having 
the best of glasshouses and ample heat find it 
very difficult to have ripe Tomatoes all through 
that season. Amateur gardeners may well realise 
then that with their limited means the matter 
is practically impossible. It is not difficult in 
a warm greenhouse to have plenty of Tomatoes 
up to the end of the year, but these can be thus 
obtained by sowing seed early in July, getting 
the plants well forward, and by the end of Sep¬ 
tember well established in 10-inch pots, and 
already in bloom, or possibly carrying small 
fruits. By the end of October some three or 
four cluaters of fruit should be set on each plant 
and then the tope of the stems pinched out. The 
earliest fruits will ripen in November, the later 
ones in December. Such a course presents no 
difficulty, because the flowers were set whilst 
there was yet ample daylight. It is 
when the plants are raised in August in the 
hope of getting them to flower and fruit during 
the winter that failure results. Were it 
possible to have good ripe Tomatoes in the win¬ 
ter, as believed, certainly our market growers 
with all their knowledge and resources would 
long since have furnished them. Amateurs 
anxious to have winter fruits cannot do better 
than raise plants in July, and get them as early as 
possible into bearing. Then if they have space, 
warmth, and other means, they should sow seeds 



Trichomanes pluma. 


in January, and thus raise early plants; but 
these will to some extent become drawn, and 
will be less robust than will plants raised in 
March and April, when there is ample light, and 
^g^enhouse can j^yejjp^n|l|y..| 0 ^ ventilation.^ 
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2^NAL PELARGONIUMS AS POX 
PLANTS. 

Plants in bidaII pots are very ahowy when 
well grown. They form useful objects for oon- 
Bervat>ory or room decoration. A sight I shall 
not readily forget was a greenhouse filled with 
miniature specimens in 4 inch pots with huge 
trusses, onw one on each plant. This was a 
few years back in the garden of a gentleman 
known for his skill in raising choice Fuchsias— 
Mr. Banks, of Deal. Individual pips and trusses 
were here oared for with thst same pride which 
we know maiw florists of the old school regard 
Auriculas or Carnations. I will, however, take 
the 4i-iDch pot as the limit for flowering small 
plants, and it is wonderful what a blaze of 
colour we may obtain from specimens in this 
size. They will need but one shift from the 
small size in which the plants have been placed 
as soon as rooted. Over the hole put one fair- 
sized piece of crock, and then cover this with a 
good handful of ;f-inch bones, using such 
ordinary soil as I have indicated. Firm potting 
is -most essential. An autumn-struck batch 
should be ready for this shift now. The tem¬ 
perature of an airy greenhouse is one in which 
the plants will flourish satisfactorily, and 
stand them as near the glass as convenient. 
Before the shoots have a chance to run up 
tall pinch out the points, also the flower-buds 
for a tim*), until you get a bushy specimen 
with four or so short, sturdy growths. 
Meantime, watering must not, of course, be 
neglected. The Pelargonium will take abun¬ 
dance of moisture at the roots, but 1 do not 
favour sprinkling overhead after the cuttings 
have rooted. In stopping the shoots, I ought 
perhaps to mention now a fact we may easily note 
by observation. The plant naturally in growing 
makes one joint with a leaf on either side ; the 
next is a flower-bud and one leaf. Again, above 
that comes a leaf-joint, and so on. Therefore 
we must be careful, if a bushy growth is desir¬ 
able, not to top the shoot at the joint where the 
flower-truss forms. But for the fine develop¬ 
ment of individual trusses of bloom we should 
snip out the tiny growth immediately above the 
flower, BO as to arrest the further growth of 
leaves. When nice little bushes are obtained I 
would allow all flower-buds to remain on the 
plant, and then—the pots by this time being 
well filled with roots—feed with something of a 
stimulating nature. I find any fertiliser con¬ 
taining an abundance of ammonia best for Zonal 
Pelargoniums. Peruvian guano is first-rate. 
Soot-water is also excellent, but this should be 
clear, and I would not advise the use of any 
manure that clogs the soil, such as thick liquid 
from cow-manure and the like. Shade when in 
bloom is necessary. When the plants have 
p 3 u»ed their best they may be stood in the sun 
for a few days to harden, and then cot back to 
make useful material forgro wing into lar^ speci¬ 
mens another year. Later batches should alw be 
ready to take their place, it being possible by 
this means to have bloom the whole year. 

WiNTKR FLOWBRINQ. 

This phase is not the least important of all, 
and as a plant to provide bright cheerful colours 
during the dull months of the year the Zonal is 
Boaromy surpassed. It is a matter of special 
culture and a proper selection of varieties. I 
prefer spring-struoK plants to start with, and 
the same rules as to soil and firm potting are 
equally applicable in this case. Do not over- 
pot. The 5-inch pots are generally large 
enough. In no case would I use those above 
6 inches in diameter. From May till the middle 
of September the plants may be stood in an 
open sunny spot outside. Placed on boards 
amng the sides of kitchen garden walks is often 
a very convenient position. Due attention 
must be given to watering, stopping, and 
removing all flower-buds when in a young 
state. ^ the blooms take a considerable time 
in developing, especially late in the season, I 
would discontinue taking away flower-trusses 
after the early part of the last-named month, 
mentioned above. The winter quarters is a 
vital point, because there must be heat enough 
to expel damp as well as favour growth. A 
temperature of about 55 de«. is required. All 
light available should be ^owed where these 
p&its stand, andAEh plpeBP fUQS to the 
Digitize byVjOUJ 


glass, provided all is dry, the better the colours 
will come ouL In some instances, where Zonal 
Pelargoniums in winter are a speciality, the 
cultivator has hot-water pipes fixed immediately 
under the glass above the blossom. This plan, 
however, is not likely to be followed generally, 
nor do I think it necessary. The greatest 
enemy to Geranium ” blooms in winter is 
thick fogs, and it is next to impossible to 
grow such with success in or close to large 
towns, where the air is charged with smoke 
from a multitude of chimneys. Pure 
country air and the medium temjMrature named 
make matters tolerably easy. Care is required 
in watering. As little as possible should be 
allowed among the plants, and the work ought 
to be done during the morning. Care, again, 
must be exercised in air-giving, so as to avoid 
draughts as much as pcwsible. It is easy to over¬ 
do the roots with stimulants in the winter 
months. This item, therefore, should be 
watched. Many varieties, in fact, bloom better 
in winter without any feeding, more especially 
the whites and other light shades. Single 
varieties as well as doubles are used, the former 
being the more showy, but less useful for cut¬ 
ting, as the petals so easily shatter. To pre¬ 
vent this, liquid gum is dropped into the centre 
of each pip. If this be done and the stems 
placed in water directly they are cut, the blos¬ 
som lasts a considerable time. Gumming the 
petals applies to single varieties at all times of 
the year, and for show especially the blooms 
would soon present a miserable appearance if 
the matter were neglected, after being shaken 
by the necessary removal. 


General winter treatment. 

Apart from fi )wering plants, during dull, 
sunless months Pelargoniums should in Ml cases 
he kept quiet. We should endeavour to pre¬ 
vent much top-growth by having a low tempera¬ 
ture consistent with keeping out frost. The roots 
may be on the dry side, but not so parched as to 
kill them. If such practice be followed, those 
plants that require heading back will have 
abundance of hardened cuttings to provide 
material for an early start in propagating a 
stock. 

Diseases and insects. 

Fortunately, Zonal Pelargoniums are not 
troubled with anything in the way of insect 
pests worth speaking of, but there are a few 
diseases, brou^t about by the careless grower 
in most cases. Take spot in the leaf. I seldom 
note this on a plant which has not been over 
watered. My remedy is to remove such a plant 
and put the pot on its side, neglecting it 
entirely for a week or two. The soil vdll then 
get thoroughly dry and sweetened. With care 
m watering afterwards, the plant may in nine 
cases out of ten be brought round and again 
made to grow freely. Then there is decay at 
the base of the stem. This, I fancy, is often 
caused by faulty watering. Although it occurs 
with me semetimes, I am mostly careful when 
potting to avoid it somewhat by placing the 
stem well up in the centre, not nurying it 
deeply, as is sometimes done. And when water 
is given, do not pour it right on to the stem. 
It u just as easy to pour it near the inside of 
the pot’s rim. 

Varietiee. 

Selection of the best varieties for a particular 
purpose always appears to me a phase not less 
important than culture with regard to Pelargo¬ 
niums or any flower. For example, we find well- 
cnltivated plants of winter-flowering “Gera¬ 
niums ” composed of sorts like Henry Jacoby, 
John Gib^ns, and even commoner kinds. These 
are good free-flowering varieties I admit, but 
why not have in their stead sorts as rich in 
colouring and inflnitely superior in form, sub¬ 
stance, 817.6 of pip and truss ? 

One remarkable fact is this: The Zonal 
Pelargonium has within the past few years 
been quietly altered and improved by a few 
enthumasts with no special society to foster 
their efforts. The Rose, the Chrysanthemum, 
Auricula, Carnation, Dahlia, Pansy, and I know 
not what, have societies devoted to their exhi¬ 
bition and improvement, but the Pelargonium 
has none. It had. This, however, died some 
time ago and has never been restor^. Yet, as 
I say, the Cannells, Pearsons, and one or two 
others have during the past tm yean |dven ns 
unquestionably most superior sorts. Indeed, 


in looking through old lists whilst preparing 
these notes I may say that very few of the 
beat varieties were in commerce half-a-dozsn 
years ago. 

It is somewhat ennons that one raiser may 
obtain a good break in a particular shade of 
colour, whilst his neighbour may surpass hin» 
in another. I find that in salmon shades Messrs. 
Cannell are responsible for, to my thinking, the 
best—^namely, Mrs. Routh, T. W. Lawtoo, 
A. F. Wooten, Mrs. Robert Cannell, and others. 
In lovely shades of cerise, salmon-scarlet, and 
the like, Messrs. Pearson claim renutfkably fine 
ones—witness, Kitty, Phyllis, Eoid, Olivia, 
O. W. Holmes, and so on. The late Mr. 
Miller gave us whites of fine form and size in 
Niagara, Duchess of York among others. The 
crimsons, too, of this raiser are grand; Souv. 
de 8. B. Miller and Volcanic occur te me. Here 
and there a kind of exceptional merit springs up, 
but the three names I have mentioned raised 
the greater portion of up-to-date scurts. How 
many sellings are requim to obtain one good 
variety is unknow to me. Probably one person 
gets a strain that will produce more improved 
varieties among a hundred plants than another 
would in a thousand. There oannot be any rule 
to this. 

VIOLETS IN POTS. 

Although it has its advantages, the pot culture 
of Violets does not, as a rule, find favour among 
gardeners. Some years ago gardens about 
Chislehurst, in Kent, were noted for their 
splendid Violets, the plants for the uiost pait 
being flowered in pots plunged in ashes in frames 
or shallow pits. Runners were planted out in 
May, a north border being given, leaf-mwld 
being the principal ingredient added. The 
parent plant was kept to a single crown, some 
half-dozen runneis being allow^ to form on 
each, these being duly pegged mto the soil at 
equal distances. In October lifting and potting 
were done, but, of course, no soil to sp^k of 
oould be got to the roots, a fact whioh set 
against this system of potting, as the frames 

_I to be kept close and the plants syringed 

until they became estoblished. Ton-inch pots, 
well-drained and filled with light loam and 
leaf-mould, were used, Violet growers in 
those days not tolerating manure. The parent 
plant was placed in the centre of the pot, the 
strong-rootM runners being equally disposed 
around, plunging to the rim oompleting the 
operation. The Chislehurst growers grew 
only the NeapoUtan, Mario Louise being thm 
little known, and they may have found the 


pot iystem unit this particiilar vanety belt, 
rotting up a few scores of plants in autumn, 
one plant in each pot, is a good plan where n 
position near the glass in a cool, airy house can 
M given, as it enables one to gather a few 
bunches in time of severe frost without uncover^ 
ing the frames. Good plants carefully lifted 
with a ball of soil will take an 8 inoh pot, any 
fairly rich loamy compost answering for pot¬ 
ting. Give ample drainage, and whra potUng 
leave a good margin for watier. It will be best 
to keep the plants in a frame till frost neoessi- 
tates removal to the house. Syrinw overhead 
lightly on fine days to freshen the foliage and 
lessen the Uability to red-spider, and take care 
never to let the roots suffer for want of water. 
Some of the best Violet pits I have seen are ^ 
Thoresby. They are furnished with a flow and 
return hot-water pipe, whioh is warmed in v« 
sharp weather. The annoyance of being unahto 
to open the Ughta for weeks toge^er, as is- 
sometimes the case in unheated pits, is tons* 
avoided. ___ 

EUPHORBIA (POINSETTIA) PUL- 
CHERRIMA. 

For bright colour the Poiosettia has no ri^ 
during the Christmas season, and when the- 
weather is mUd, as it has been this season, ib 
may be used witi advantage either out or as a 
pot plant. For the latter purpose, hwevar, it 
is not all growers who suoMed in having planta 
with good folim down to the pot^ In many 
instanoea the plants are propagated tm eariy 
in th ** season, and before the time of devewp-^ 
ing the bright red bracts they have become 
too tall and also have lost their foliage, or at 
least all of the lower leaves, leaving a length 
ol bare stem., l^e to commence to proiw^ 
TiyiiiSi irom 
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as soon as good stroog cuttiogs can be 
obtained, and then take the tops from these 
later on. Strong tops taken anv time duiiog 
August will with care root freely; they must 
be kept quite close where there is a good 
bottom-heat. Either a hotbed or the stove pro¬ 
pagating pit will answer, but at the season when 
the fires are not kept up it is perhaps better 
to rely on a hotbed. Shading is essential until 
the cuttings have taken root, and 1 should 
mention that as the young tope are hollow 
between the joints, they must be cut quite 
close below a joint. These late-struck plants 
(hould be kept in heat throughout, but must be 
as close to the glass as possible, and exposed to 
all the sunshine. As soon as the bracts are 
beginning to develop manure may be used 
freely. It is only where careful treatment can 
be given that these late cuttings succeed. 
Those propagated early may be grown in pits, 
or during the summer they may be placed in a 
bheltered, sunny position. Thev will show no 
sign of losing the foliage if left out until the 
nights get cold, but they will when placed in 
heat lose nearly all their leaves, and the bracts 
will not develop properly. As soon as they 
begin to show colour the more heat and light 
they can be given the better, and after they are 
well developed they may be gradually hardened 
off. When cut they should have the base of the 
stem dipped in nearly boiling water, which will 
drive the sap up and prevent bleeding. Thus 
treated they will last in a room for several 
weeks even longer than on the plants, unlesa the 
temperature falls to freezing point. S. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

WINTER CUCUMBERS. 

Amateurs do not always succeed with winter 
Cucumbers, as the plants need ample warmth, 
close attention, and cannot be termed profitable. 
On the other hand, the term winter Cucumber 
may well include kinds sown at the end of the 
year to produce fruits, say, at the end of February 
or early in March ; and here my remarks as 
regards profit do not apply, as the fruits early 
in the season command a good price, and are 
more freely produced than in mid-winter. Of 
course, to get fruit at this date it is useless to 
write at length upon the raising of the plants, 
as this has to be carried out months previously, 
as unless a good leaf growth is secured before 


Jacobinla cbryeostephana.— This 
perhaps one of the showiest of this attractive 
race of flowering plants, though it may be better 
known to some by the generic name of Cyrtan- 
thera, under which it has been described. The 
above, however, is the correct name, the specific 
portion of which has its origin iu the rich golden 
cluster of flowers with which this flue plant is 
crowned. The exact shade of colour is best 
described as golden-orange, the flowers being 
disposed in a crown-like corymb at the summit 
of the stem. As a winter-flowering plant it is 
worih growing in quantity. Go^ flowering 
plants may be secured in 5 inch pots. The 
species, which is a native of Mexico, lends it¬ 
self readily to the ordinary cultural require¬ 
ments of the group. 

Trachellum ccBruleiim. —This fine old 
plant, introduced a great number of years ago, 
IS putting in more frequent ^appearance, espe¬ 
cially at flower shows held in August, where ' 
have seen it used with excellent results i 
groups of plants arranged for effect, and it is 
sometimes seen exhibited by amateurs as a 
specimen greenhouse plant remarkably well 
grown and flowered. When this is so the 
branched panicles of silvery-blue blossoms are 
very effective. A perennial greenhouse shrub, 
it can be increased by means of cuttings of young 
shoots, put into sandy soil in the month of 
April, or by means of seeds, which germinate 
freely when sown on a mild hot-bed in spring. 
I have met with it in some of the small homely 
constructed greenhouses in the east of London ^ 
cultivated under difficulties it is true, but with 
a success commensurate with the attention 
bestowed upon it.—R. 

Asparagus retrofractus.— I find this 
beautiful species does best when grown in a cool 
house. In warmth it will make rapid growth, 
but the slender leaves suffer from the slightest 
cold draught, while when given cool treatment 
it makes shorter and more sturdy growth and 
stands exposure well in a fairly moist position. 
It will do better if not syringed. If kept too 
dry, red-spider will prove very destructive. The 
old stems, which get quite hard, will produce 
new branches, but when they get a little shabby 
I prefer to out them off close to the pots, this 
inducing new shoots to spring up from the roots. 
It is difficult to confine this species to small 
pots, as it makes such thick fleshy roots. The 
only plants I have seen are those propagated by 
division, and this is a slow process, as so few 
crowns are produced. I have not seen it seed, 
and I am unaware of its ever having done so in 
this country. Although I have made many 


inquiries and searche^bqth foreign ai 
M^oguM, I have no^Moun^^^u 


English 
d. 


crossing Telegraph with Matchless. Sensation 
is a splendid winter kind, with a smooth fruit 
of perfect shape, not too large, and will keep 
good for a long time if not allowed to develop 
too much on the plants. The older Lockie’s 
Perfection is an excellent winter kicd, as is also 
Master’s Prolific, an older kind, but one that 
may be relied upon, and, as regards siz3, some¬ 
thing like Sion House. For sowing now for 
use in March I do not think that anyone will 
regret sowing such kinds as Sensation, Rock¬ 
ford’s Market, or the Improved Telegraph. The 
latter may be classed as a good form of the 
original, which needed little improvement when 
grown true. I am not at all a lover of long or 
thick fruits, and think these are not needed for 
show. S ze maty be of advantage, but certainly 
not for eating, and especially at this time of 


November the plants make so little progress in ' year, the smaller fruits are more useful, pro¬ 
fitable, and of better quality. 

A few words as to 
Culture. 

As regards pot culture, it 
must be borne in mind all 
amateurs have not got all the 
modern appliances in the 
shape of hot-water pipes, and 
are obliged to make various 
shifts. I am obliged to do 
this, and yet obtain fair suc¬ 
cess. All my plants are grown 
in pots from September for 
winter fruit, as they suffer less 
from what is termra damping 
off at the collar, a prevalent 
disease in the winter months 
when the plants have a large 
body of soil. By growing in 
pots from the start one may 
more easily give bottom-heat 
from fermenting materials. I 
use fresh leaves, as though 
these are not overheating they 
give a gentle warmth for a 
considerable time, and mois¬ 
ture aleo—j ust what is needed 
during winter. Had I my 
choice 1 would prefer hot- 
water pipes, as these give 
less trouble and the heat is 
more regular, but, as pre¬ 
viously stated, good results 
may be procured; indeed, a 
portion of our winter plants 
are grown in 10-inch pots on 
a shelf without bottom-heat 
of any kind. Watering must 
be done with care, and a 
strong plant secured before 
December and January. On 
the other hand, I never mind 
when January is tided over, as 
then, with lengthening days 
there is new growth and in¬ 
creased vigour. Once new 
growth is active there will be 
increased root-action. With 
winter Cucumbers the chief 
point is to keep the roots 
active, and then there is little 
fear of collapse ; it is impor¬ 
tant to get a good portion of 
the trellis filled before a fruit 
is taken. If this be not done 
serious difficulties will be en¬ 
countered from now to the 
end of January. We never 
until December, and from the 
out in their fruiting pots 


Cucumber Rochford’s Favourite. From a photograph by Mr. 
T. T. Pimlott, Nantwich. 


December that it is almost lost time to grow cut a fruit 
them—at least, such is my experience. On the time of planting 
Continent, with more warmth from sun heat, early in October, all the energies of the plants 
and light, their culture may be conducted with are devoted to wood growth, close stopping of 
greater success. Our method to get winter shoots, and covering all portions of the trellis 
Cucumbers is to sow seed in August or Septem- near the base. Amateurs may ask if this is 
ber, and the variety illustrated is excellent ; 1 worth the trouble. Much depends upon the 
indeed, few are better for the market than needs of the consumer. In our case we like a 
Rochford’s Favourite. There are some excellent Cucumber every day in the winter, and they are 
winter kinds, and one of the best I know is the not always used as a salad but as a vegetable, 
old Sion House. This, where a true stock can I wish space allowed me to describe the ways of 
be secured, is a true winter variety ; it is small! using Cucumbers as a vegetable, and the mode s 
and quite smooth, with scarcely any neck, of serving. 1 venture to say there are few, if 
and, what is so important to the amateur, any, vegetables more delicious at this time of 
the growth is free ; it does well in the dull 
winter months where larj 
are others. Telegraph is 


year. Seed is sown in small pots in August or 
kinds fail. There i September, and the fruiting pots are got ready 
loth good in summer I by the early part of October. These are 12 inch 
and winter, and if a good form of this be grown ; or 14-incb, and are placed on bricks in a narrow 
it is one of the best as regards shape and quality. I bed, recently cleared out, that had grown 

ted at 


plant* 


the 


Last year we gave one of TelegrapU's progeny a | summer crop. TUe plants are pi 
trial, the new Sensation, which is the result of > time 8t^t^«ar|£in October, and trained to the 
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trellis near the glass. A liberal day temperature sharp weather it is always best to lift and store 
is maintained, not so high as the summer in soil in a cool place.—N. 
fruiters, 70 degs. by day and 5 degs. leas' 


at night, as what is needed is a strong 
growth. In November the bottom-heat is given 
in the shape of leaves prepared before being 
introduced, and fruits are then allowed to 
mature, having been all removed as they showed 
previously. 1 feed also with weak liquid-manure 
in a tepid state, and every three weeks from 
Noveml^r rich soil is given as a top-dressing. 1 
should have stated that at planting the pots are 
only three parts filled with soil, and, as the top¬ 
dressing fills the pots, rough pieces of turf are 
placed round the nms to allow of more materials 
being used. In mid-winter the fruits are never 
allowed to develop in pairs ; they are also care¬ 
fully kept down so that there is a free distri¬ 
bution of sap regularly over the whole roof 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

A NEW WAY OF GROWING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TO THB BDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir,— I quite agree with “A. D ” that it is 
not worth while for the amateur to grow 
Chrysanthemums in a small greenhouse when 
they give so much trouble and yield but 
indifferent results. Here, the hardier I’ompon 
varieties grow very freely in the open border 
and give no trouble beyond careful staking to 
protect them from the high winds. The border 
is now in good bloom, and has been yielding 


surface the pEints occupy. They keep good for i Iwge quantities of cut flowers for the past few 
a fortnight with the stalk 
end in water. 

A few words as to suc¬ 
cession. Seed sown i^now 
will give plants to go out 
at the end of January, and 
more moisture and more 
liberal treatment may be 
given in the way of both 
bottom and top-heat, that 
for the roots being either 
from manure or pipes. I 
do not recommend a large 
body of soil for the roots 
—only, say, half a bushel lo 
a plant to ^gin wicb, and 
rely on frequent i^-dress- 
ings afterwards. The soil 
should be rich and not too 
heavy; the plants like bone- 
meal, and with heavy soil 
a liberal addition of wood- 
ashes may be added, or any¬ 
thing that lightens, such as 
spent Mushroom-manure. 

Avoid overcropping until 
ample top growth is secured. 

Very little ventilation is 
ne^ed, and ample moisture 
always. W. 


Chn’santhemun'.s "rown in a free way. From a photosrraph 
by Mr. W. Iniies. 


in autumn, when most growers find it difficult to 
furnish flowers, as the summer occupants are 
p^t their best and winter flowers not ready. 
The production of show blooms is by no means 
expensive; most of the varieties shown are Bur** 
piiaingly cheap. They interfere in no way with 
the routine of a greenhouse. Any occupants at 
this time of the year can be put close together 
without detriment, and subjects like Begonias 
and Gloxinias under the staging. Primulas can 
be put out of the way on a welf. Cinerarias 
and C/olceolarias will lie in a frame outside, and 
Roman Hyacinths, Narcissi, Tulips, and Spirteos 
in their bed of ashes. Then, directly the Chrys¬ 
anthemums are over, the other plants can be 
brought inside, and in due time will be in flower, 
when the amateur florist will find that his taste 
for these has been in no way spoilt by the large, 
ostentatious blooms of the Autumn Queen. 

E. Ogden. 

Marchy Camb.'^. 

PLANTS IN FLOWER AT MELTON 
CONSTABLE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir, —You may be interested to know that 
here, in East .^glia, I could have gathered 
flowers from all these plants (forty-two) on 
Dec. Ist in the garden. Abundance of crimson 
and blue Salvias, but of the others only a few 
specimens of each. I enclose a list: 

Wallflower 
Violets 


Maize as a vege¬ 
table. — Some growers 
have failed to get fine cobs, 
but this is mostly when the 
seeds were sown too late 
and the plant did not have 
enough time to perfect its 
growth. To grow it well 
warmth is needed with 
ample moisture. I am not 
in mvour of the very large 
kinds — I mean gross 
growers—as I find the 
dwaurfer ones ripen earlier. 

A variety I hi^ sent me 
from the United States was 
of excellent Quality, and a 
kind called Early Yellow 
Six Weeks is much sweeter 
than the white kind. The 
best results are secured by 
sowing in a warm-house 
early in April, and potting 
on the plants, hardening off 
and planting out in rich 
soil towards the middle of 

June. On a warm border , . , , ..i. 

the plants will give a full crop of cobs, which weeks, a course to which the Chrysanthemum 
should be cut when green before the seeds so freely lends itself. The soil and climate 
harden. If boiled and served with melted appear to suit the plants admirably. The tips 
butter. Maize is a delicious vegetable.—G. only require to be stuck in the ground when 

. u r \ they grow away very freely. W. Innrs. 

Chinese Artichoke (Stochys tubenfera). ^ 05 Cypms A t'enm, Bloomfidd, Belfcu<t. 

-Where ecaroitv J ' ... The photograph of the border wae, unfor- 

Scklo t^ewTl *rXr»abU tl'em eie i tuo'aWy nSt clefr ‘°X^^\”ot/r7ph‘ 

favourite, and it is certainly very Usty when -- 

well cooked and served with sauce. Few things | AMATEURS’ CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

:ror“l"rlift“if\;b:re!" rrir.y?oun«dTe ^ t„. KOtTOtt ok ..oaKOES..a 
best for it. the sets being allowed a distance of Sir -There arc many things in favour of 
a foot or l.^> inches from each other. The easiest Chrysanthemums. They take up very little 
way is to draw a moderately deep drill. Being room in a greenhouse in their initial j^ge, and 
very hardy, the tur 


Chrysanthemums 

Dahlias 

Commelina ctrleetis 
Red Salvia 
Blue Salvia 
Malva moschata alba 
Lavateria (pink), an¬ 
nual 

Primula japonica 
Eritrichium nanum 
Scabious 
Digitalis lutea 
[pomopsis (scarlet) 
Double white Daisies 
Rudbeckia Newmani 
CEnothera taraxifob'a 
Solanum jasminoides 
Gloire de Dijon Roses 
Devoniensis Roses 
China (crimson) Roses 
Montbretia crocosmi.'e- 
flora 

Gypsophila 
Geranium Endressi 
Corydalis alba 
JTnntoorth Rerlory. 


S tenactis (E ri geron) 

speciosum 

Red Dead Nettle, with 
white vein on leaf 
Niootiana slfiais 
Alleghany Vine 
Campanula persicifolia 
(blue) 

Campanula persicifolia 
(double blue) 
Androsace lanuginosa 
Alyssum, a very tiny 
rock plant 

Agrostemma (crimson) 
Astrantia major 
Dianthus 
Cornflower 
Nigella damoscena 
Phlox (crimson) 
Verbei^ venosa 
Ivy-leaf “ Geranium ” 
(pink) 

Echinm 

M. L. P. Fui.laoar. 


take no hariafrom being in the summer are placed outside. They only 
^ "^sake in require a greenhouse for barely two months 


ibsfV^ake no haril| fron 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A FEW GOOD HARDY CLIMBERS. 

Alt. gardens, small as well as large, should con¬ 
tain a proportion of the lovely climbers suitable 
for outdoors, and although the following list 
only touches the fringe of the subject, it may, 
all the same, direct the attention of those readers 
of G AKDRNi NO requiring suitable climbers for their 
ardens to the wealth of material ready for use. 
iis we are now in the thick of the planting sea¬ 
son, a few cultural details may also be appropri¬ 
ate. Climbers may be used in a variety of ways 
with excellent results. For instance, toellises, 
summer-houses, arbours, rooteries, and such 
like afford considerable scope for the taste of 
the enthusiast in the arrangement of climbers. 

Aristolochia Sipho (Dutchman’s Pipe), intro¬ 
duced from North America upwards of 1.30 years 
ago, is a good plant for training over pergolas, 
arches, and hiding unsightly objects. Its 
peculiar tube-like brownish flowers are borne in 
May and June, and its broad, overlapping, 
bright green leaves are very cheerful dui^g the 
summer. It is of free growth even in dry, 
i>andy soil, and should never be restricted for 
room. A. altissima and A. tomentosa are 
attractive, too, but not so vigorous as the first- 
named. 

Passi flora ccrrule^ the popular Passion 
flower, is very beautiful when displaying its 
pale blue flowers. A rich, well-drained, warm 
soil, together with a south aspect, are conducive 
to the best yield of blossom, which is so much 
admired between June and the end of Septem- 

sho 


ber. 
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orADge-coloored fraite, which hadg on the ahooba 
for a oontiderable time. The white flowered 
form named Conatanoe Elliot ia a worthy oom- 
paoion to the type, and beara an abandance of 
white flowera. 

Holbolia (Stauntonia) latipolta ia a auoceaa 
in a aheltered apot. It haila from the Hima* 
layaa, growa freely in deep aoil, and ia oon- 
apionona for ita rich green leavea and raoemea of 
fraaprant pnrpliah-green flowera in apriog. 

PoLYooifTTM Bai.dschdanicum, a Bub-ahmbby 
climber diaoovered in Tnrkeatan aeventeen yeara 
ago, ia very ornamental and free in growth. It 
reacheaa height of 12 feet to 16 feet, and beara 
a great numW of elegant truaaea of email paper- 
white flowery and theae are auooeeded by 
attractive fmita. It ia a capital plant for cloth¬ 
ing pillara, arboara, etc., and when it becomea 
belter known ia anre to be planted extenaively, 
not only” on account of the l^uty of ita flowera 
when Been en mas.^ty but the time at which 
they are produced—t.e., towarda the clone of 
summer—ia an additional reooni mendation, aa the 
number of ahruba then in flower ia on the wane. 

The Virginian Crekpers (Ampelopaia), now 
reot^iaed aa Vitia, are well-known free-growing 
climbere, the leaf ooloura of which are particu¬ 
larly hamdaome in autumn, and in apring the 
soft ahatdea of green of the young foliage are 
pleaaing. They are eaaily cultivated, aa there ia 
scarcely any noil or poaition in which they may 
not be planted with aocoeaa. Aa climbere for 
town gwena they are unequalled; aa wall 
ooverera generally they are hard to beat, and 
certainly no haray ornamental-leaved climber 
haa been planted more freely during the past 
few yeara. A. hederacea (the common Virgi¬ 
nian Creeper) needa no praiae here, aa iU 
value ia known far and wide. A. Veitohi ia 
perhapa more appropriately named A inoonatana, 
aa it ia extremely variable, and it ia no eaay 
matter to aeleot three or four, or even half-a 
dozen, leavea from the aame plant varying greatly 
both in the ahape and aize, aome being p^mate, 
othera three-lobed, etc. Of the leaser-known 
kinds that named muralis should receive atten 
tion, aa it ia perfectly hardy, vigorous, and 
conspicuous for its gorgeous autumn colouring. 
It is a .aelf-olinger and attaches itaelf to dry 
walls. 

Vms (JoioNETiif:, a rampant Chinese Vine, ia 
one of the most ornamental of its class. In 
autumn its bold leaves aaaume various shades of 
crimaon and purple. The leaves of V. Thun- 
bergi are even larger than those of the last 
named, and very showy in October when stained 
with crimson-purple. It requires plenty of 
head room, and a sunny spot to bring out ita 
true autumn colours. X. tinturier is not nearly 
so vigorous as those just referred to, but it 
should always find a home amongst select orna¬ 
mental Vinea. Its leaves change to claret colour 
very early in autumn, at which season it ia very 
showy. 

Bkinonia c^APRKor.ATA beara an abundance of 
orange-coloured flowers when planted in turfy 
loam, to which haa been add^ a quantity of 
leaf-mould, fibrous j^t, and auflicient silver- 
sand to keep the whole porous. This North 
American shrub ia generally grown in unheated 
glass structures, but in the warmer parts of 
these Isles it is a auoceaa out-of-doors. 

Tiw’Oma radicans (Trumpet-flower), intro¬ 
duced from North America about the middle of 
the sixteenth oentury, ia well-known amongst 
autumn-flowering climbing shrubs. Ita clusters 
of trumMt-ahaped red flowers are borne at the 
points 01 the growths during August and Sep¬ 
tember with great freedom. Akebia quioata 
should be planted beyond the influence of biting 
eist winds. It was introduced from China in 
1845, and is a delightful shrub either when bear- 
iig ita small fragrant brownish-purple flowers in 
axillary racemes in March, or when its glossy 
green leavea, set on long petioles, take on shades 
of bronzy-purple in autumn and winter. It is 
a frei-growing twiner and delights in a well- 
drained loamy soil, and when trained over 
trellises or pergolas displays its curiously-shaped 
flowers to advantage. The 

Clematises comprise some good free-flower¬ 
ing plants, conspicuous for their variously 
coloured flowers, some of which are delightfully 
fragrant. Th^ are well adapted for clothing 
verandahs, porches, etc., and succeed in ordinary 
garden roil. Actinidia Kolomikta, an Asiatic 
plan^, was sent to this country twenty years 
a^o. It ia free in growChrand suitable for train- 
Digitiita b- V^O' 


iuff over arches, pergolas, and suaimer-houses. 
Although its flowers are not showy it is worthy 
of consideration by reason of its gorgeous 
autumn tinted leafage. It is quite hardy and 
succeeds in sandy soil. 

Wi.sTARiA CHiNENSis (W. sinensis) is, beyond 
doubt, the finest of all hardy flowering climbers. 
It is vigorous, and ita large, drooping racemes of 
lilac-coloured blossoms are borne profusely in 
May. It is a grand plant for covering the walls 
of houses and clambering up the branches of old 
trees. W. multij uga, discovered in Jspan twenty- 
five years ago, is a choice climber for a vrarm 

r t. Its pale, purple flowers, produced in slen- 
racemes, 18 inches or more in length, are un¬ 
fortunately not borne very freely in a young 
state, but plants a few years old, well estab¬ 
lished, produce them fairly freely. The Ivy, in 
its gold and silver-leaved forms, adds a touch of 
welcome colour during winter, and cannot be 
pMsed without reference to the issue of Decem¬ 
ber 2, page 511, where the Ivy is dealt with 
more fully than it can be here. Jasmines, 
Honeysucklss, and Roses are amongst the most 
useful and beautiful of hardy climbers. 

C. G. 


THE GAZANIAS. 

These form very handsome plants, though onl^ 
hardy enough for our summers. They are most 
useful on warm soils, and should always be 
placed in open, sunny spots and among dwarf 
plants. They strike freely in a oold-frame in 



Ua/.iinia nivea latifolia. Engraved frcin a photograph 
by Ueo. Champion. 


August, but later require bottom-heat. Unless 
struck very early, spring-struck plants are 
almost worthless, so that it is best to put in the 
stock in August and let them stand in cutting- 
pots till potting-oflf time in spring. They will 
then come well into flower when put out in 
May; whereas, if they are topped for spring 
cuttings, both lota will be small and late. Short 
young tops should be used for cuttings, and may 
be inserted pretty thickly in the catting-pots. 
When established, they must be just protected 
from frost, and kept in dry, airy quarters. If 
kept warm, thev grow too much, and are in 
spring poor lanky plants that can hardly be 
handled ; but cool, airy treatment keeps them 
short and sturdy. There are several fine kinds, 
one of these being nivea latifolia, which is a very 
distinct and beautiful plant. The flowers are 
whitish in colour, more creamv than anything 
else, while the florets are broad and imbricated 
A group of it upon the rock garden, in a warm 
position, would make a brigho show. 

G. I'YCiMA’A.—This ia a beautiful half- 
hardy perennial of tufted habit, with smooth 
leaves, light green above and snowy - white 
beneath. The flower leaves are 2 inches to 
2^ inches in diameter, the ray florets being 
white without a spot at their base, and striped 
with purple beneath. In the variety maculata 
the flower heads are about 2 inches in diameter, 
the ray florets broad, pale creamy-white with a 
blackish spot at the base, and a dull purple 
stripe down the back. Sumba is the prettiest 
of the three, the greater nreadth of the rays 
giving a more oimpact appearance to the flower. 


and the white being of gteat parity makes it a 
very charming and efiective plant for rockwork 
and the border. 

G. LONGiscAPA is one of the better kinds, and 
appears to have been introduced many yeara 
ago. The flowers are yellow, with or without a 
black spot at the base of the rays. 

G. UNI FLORA appears to have been introduced 
about 1820, and although not so showy aa some 
of the kinds, is still worthy of the gardener’s 
attention. It is looser in growth than most 
species, and the flowers are bright yellow, with¬ 
out a spot at the base of the rays, white and 
coppery-purple beneath. 

G. RI0EN8.— This is the whitest and beet- 
known speciea in the family, and one of the moat 
beautiful. It was cultivated by Miller prior to 
1755, and has never ceased to be a favourite 
with gardeners. The leaves are bright green 
above and white beneath ; the flower-heaiu are 
nearly 3 inches across, bright orange-yellow, 
the rays with a blackish spot at their base, 
having a white mark in the centre of it. The 
variety purpurea is like the type, but the flower- 
heads ^ve a blackish-purple disc and rich 
purple-red or coloured rays, with a black 
at their base. It is not, probably, in cultiva¬ 
tion, but must be a very attractive form. 


GOOD HARDY FLOWERS. 

The following by no means exhaust the many 
good things available, only that they are among 
ihe good ones, include a very interesting variety, 
and will give a pleasing display through spring, 
summer, and early autumn. The oorders m 
question are on either side of the central walk of 
ihe kitchen garden; they were formerly devoted 
bo vegetables, and are edged with tiles, so the 
first consideration was to provide a live edging 
that would hide the tiles. The verdict was for 
variety rather than one unbroken line the 
aame thing, and so I have stretches of g^n and 
golden Seaums, Aubrietias in variety, veronica 
incana. Gentian, Chamomile, and Saxifraga urn 
Orosa. The clumps immediately behind the 
edging are about 4 feet in diameter, and of 
varied heights, so far as the flowers are oon- 
oemed, the object being to secure a variation in 
this respect as well as in the different times of 
flowering. The plants contained in the two 
borders (each 260 feet long by 9 feet in width) 
are all home raised, either from seed, cuttings, 
or division, and so afford a alight illustration of 
what may be done in the way when the object 
is to be effected at a minimum of expense. 
The front clumps directly behind the e^iog 
oonaist of Polyanthuses, Pinks, Gamations, Cam¬ 
panulas in variety, Pentstemon glaber and P. 
barbatus, Pyrethruma, Geum coocmeum, Linum 
narbonense, l^iraei Filipendula, and one or two 
Yeronioas. The borders, aa noted above, are 
9 feet in width. There are three rows cf clumps 
throughout, and as they are all more or less 
some 4 feet in diameter, it is obvious that a 
small space intervenes between them in each of 
the three rows, so that in a measure they run 
one into the other, and this, if the planting is 
well done, is an essential feature toward a 
Bucoessful display. Not that a true harmonis¬ 
ing of colour IS obtained at the first planting, 
aa sometimes a combination that reads well on 
paper is not to satisfactory in practice, and a 
note of this has to be taken at the first year’s 
flowering after planting, with the view, if 
neoessarv, to future alterations. For the central 
row of clamps I have used the dwarfer forms of 
Starworts and the suffrutiooea Phloxes, Lychnip, 
good types of Aqnilegia, Doronicum exoelsum, 
Anthemis tinctoria, Malvas, Soabiosa cauoasioa, 
Hedysarums, and perennial Lobelia. As in the 
case of the front row, there were some things I 
should have substituted for those named, out 
after using up a goodly quantity of things 
obtained from seed, I was obliged to split up 
others already planted in different positions in 
order to complete the planting. For the same 
reason I have had to use Starworts and Sun¬ 
flowers rather largely as a back row, but hope 
to vary these presently with a few good Holly¬ 
hocks and some of the newer Delphiniums, a 
few of the good forma of Chrysanthemum 
maximum and Lapinas Foxi. 

In planting things that are rather gross 
feeders it is necessary to prepare the ground 
thoroughly well. The Bubwil being naturally 
light and poor, I have worked in a uberal dose 
of cow-manure, something like twelve loads to 
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each border, patting it at a saffioient depth so 
that the roots of the various plants will have a 
good grip of it as soon as they are well on the 
move. 1 shall be greatly surprised if there is 
much drying out another summer, even given a 
prolonged spell of drv weather. I have, how¬ 
ever, avnid^ as much as possible the use of 
moisture-loving plants, as Paaonies, Spiraeas, and 
most of the Iris, and have transferr^ these to 
more moist and shady positions where they are 
likely to find both soil and situation more to 
their liking. Spiraea Filipendula fl.-pl., the 
variety mentions 'earlier as finding a place, 
will grow anywhere; in fact, it is as difficult 
to eradicate as many things in the way of 
weeds whose power of reproduction is pro¬ 
verbial. For reasons above noted, I have also 
on these borders dispensed with Tufted Pansies; 
they do well for a time if the ground is well pre¬ 
pare, but the situation is too hot and dry, and 
towards the end of the summer they have pre¬ 
sented a very rubbishy appearance. All bulbous 
plants have also been removed, and in case 
of species or varieties not in evidence else¬ 
where planted in their proper place in turf, 
where presently the foliage and flowers may 
come up through the Grass and show to the 
best advantage in such positions. Apart from 
the open, either on the flat or on slopes, the 
majority of them make admirable foregrounds 
to groups of shrubs either everneen or deci¬ 
duous, and if the latter are Ranted rather 
widely, so that a certain amount of space inter¬ 
venes, the bulbs can be worked between them 
in rather wide patches. A. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GROWING SPECIMEN PLANTS FROM 
OLD STOOLS. 

(In reply to “J. S. H.*3 
From y<mr remarks it is evident that you wish 
to exhibit large exhibition specimen plants, such 
as are seen at the great November show of the 
Natural Chrysan^emum Society and other 
leading exhibitions in different parte of the 
United Kingdom. The culture of specimen 
plants is not nearly so diffioult as many would 
fcMad us to believe. In the first place, a grower 
of specimen Chrysanthemum plants must be 
patient. The work is not necessarily hard, but 
at different seasons tedious and possibly mono¬ 
tonous, such as tying out, etc., to be done, and 
this will entail much time and leisure. Another 
point is that unless you have a large glass 
struoture in which to house and flower the 
plants, it is almost useless attempting to pro¬ 
ceed. If the plants were out down after flower¬ 
ing you should select those which are freely 
breaking into growth up the short portion of 
the old stem which was retained. The follow¬ 
ing regulation regarding specimen plants is made 
by the N.C.S. : **Air specimen Chrysanthe¬ 
mum plants must be on single stems, 1 inch 
clear above the soil, one plant in each pot, or 
they will be disqualified. This does not apply 
to bush spMimens.” You will, therefore, see now 
important it is that plants with plenty of new 
shoots breaking out of the old stem should be 
selected, as the shoots at the base and those 
which usually break through the soil are useless, 
consequently must be cut back hard. There 
must ^ways be the clear single stem above the 
soil, otherwise disqualification ‘ must ensue. 
Also when making a selection of suitable plants, 
consider the ohar^ter of the growth. A free- 
flowering plant which will stand manipulation 
of its shoots later, and one that is also free- 
growing, has advantages over others. Of older 
sorts, which vou may possibly have in your col¬ 
lection, the following are reliable: Mme. Ber¬ 
ber Rendalter, yellow, shaded red; Miss Gor¬ 
ton, cream-tintea rose ; Chinaman, purple-ama¬ 
ranth ; Margot, salmon-cerise; William Robin¬ 
son, salmon-orange; Mile. Lacroix, white; 
Annie Clibran, soft rose-pink ; Gloire du Rocher, 
crimson and gold; John Shrimpton, deep rich 
crimson; Maiden’s Blush, blush; Col. W. B. 
Smith, old gold and terra-cotta. These repre¬ 
sent the best of the older Japanese sorts. A 
few good incurved sorts are represented by 
Mrs. George Handle, white; George Glenny, 
l^e, straw-yellow; Mrs. Dixon, rich yellow; 
Jeanne d’Arc, white, tipped rosy-purple. Of 
the reflexed, the b^-are Dr. Sharp, magwta- 
crinrson ; Elsie, verf palw;^’,o\^|«l^ah^ie. 


rich yellow sport from last-named; and the 
three Christines, white, golden, and pink. 
Newer Japanese may be represent^ by Viviand 
Morel, silvery-mauve; Charles Davis, broozy- 
^llow; Lady Hanbam, cerise-chamois; Miss 
Watson, soft yellow ; Sunflower, yellow ; Wil¬ 
liam Seward, deep crimson ; PbcBbus, yellow ; 
Soliel d’Octobre, creamy-yellow; Western King, 
white; Mrs. Mease, primrose: and Mrs. J. 
Bryant, white; and Mrs. Coombes, silvery 
rose-pink. A good new incurved is Chas. H. 
Curtis, yellow. Having made your selection, 
the plants should then be shaken out of their 
large pots, the ball of earth reduced, and adter- 
wards repotted into 6-inch pots. Should these 
pots be inconveniently small, use those the next 
size larger. A suitable compost at this early 
stage is about two-parts loam, one-parb leaf- 
momd, and one part of thoroughly rotten horse- 
manure, and a sufficient quantity of coarse sand 
or road-grit to make the mixture porous. 
When the repotting operation is completed, 
the plants should be placed on a shelf 
near the glass in an airy greenhouse, where 
the temperature can be kept at about 
4J degs. to 50 degs. Under such condi¬ 
tions the plants should go ahead soon after¬ 
wards. By the end of February or early in 
March these plants should be ready for their 
next repotting. In this case the pots should be 
8 inches in diameter, and the compost also 
should be richer. Use three-parts loam, one 
part each of leaf-mould and rotten manure, a 
few handfuls of ^-inch bones and a 5-inch potful 
of artificial manure to every bushel of soil. Well 
mix the whole before using, and add a sufficient 
quantity of coarse sand or road grit to keep the 
compost open. Pot with increasing firmness, 
and see that the crocks and pots are clean, and 
the former carefully arranged. If a cold-frame 
or pit be available after the frosts have disap¬ 
peared, so much the better, as a sturdy kind of 
growth is chiefiy encouraged. ** Stopping ” or 
**pinching” should be commenced as soon as 
the first growth attune a length of 6 inches, and 
repeat the operation from time to time, as 
each succeeding series of growth attain a similar 
length. The last pinching should be done 
towards the end of June, or say the third week 
in that month, and if this practice has been 
observed throughout the early part of the year, 
plants of fine proportions will be produced. The 
mal potting should be done in May or early 
June at the latest, using compost similar to that 
last mentioned, but adding a quantity of old 
lime rubbish and burnt ashes. Uae pots 
12-inohes in diameter, finally crooking with 
increasing care. Replace the plants after final 
potting in the frames, and keep close for a week 
or so. Afterwards, gradually inure them to 
more air, and ultimately place them outdoors 
in an open, sun^, yet protected situation. 
Never let them suffer for water, but always keep 
the growths staked and loosely tied. Feed 
carefully, observing the same rule in this as in 
other Chrysanthemums, and tie out for the last 
time to a neat arrangement of stake towards the 
end of September. Disbud to suit jj^our own 
particular taste, although for exhibitions when 
the competition is keen uid the prizes good, 
leave but one bud on each stem. E. G. 


Ohrysanthemnnis from October to 
December (J. P. T .).—The varieties men¬ 
tioned in your somewhat limited selection should 
provide you with a display of blossoms from 
October to December, and even later. The sorts 
we mentioned in Gardening Illustrated for 
November 11th last are more representative, 
and embrace many bright and pleasing flowers. 
You cannot, therefore, do better th^ obtain 
cuttings or plants of those Chrysanthemums 
mentioned in the issue referred to, and as most 
of them are catalogued at a very cheap rate, 
the expense will not be heavy. A few correc¬ 
tions in the names of ^our varieties should be 
made as follows: Major Bonaton should read 
Major Bonaffon ; Niveum, not Nivenous. We 
do not know of a white Japanese variety named 
Duchess of York, neither do we know the 
variety Bormin in your list. 

Obi^Banthemams — a good white 
Japanese variety for late diaplays 

(A. J, H .).—You evidently wish to break awav 
I from the existing white Japanese sorts, which 
are now largely grown for market, and which 
I you think are somewhat overdone. A hand¬ 


some flower has recently made a distinctly mod 
impression regarding its value for msAe^i 
altnough for the last two seasons the plant has 
been useful for exhibition, more particularly 
when the blooms have been arranaed in vases. 
This is called Western King. The j^nt iseadly 
grown, is of robust oonstitution, and levels in a 
natural method of culture. To get a display of 
its valuable flowers during December, and right 
through the Christmas season, onttirgs should 
be inserted during May, June, and even as Ute 
as July. As soon as the ouUmgs are rooted^ 
they should be potted up and grown on strongly, 
finally potting them into 8-inch pots. We know 
of a batch of plants of this variety treated as 
described above now carrying five to six flowers 
about 5 inches across, and of the purest white. 
The plants are about 2 feet 6 inches high. 

OhryBanthemumB—namea and ool- 
tore of old sorts {Hottt et The four 

blooms you sent to ns arrived in a most unsatis¬ 
factory condition. The petals were much 
braised, so much so, in fact, that we fail to 
recognise any of them. We think they are 
very old sorts. You would do well to secure a 
small selection of some of the newer kinds, not 
necessarily those of quite recent introduction. 
The following six varieties embrace a nice range 
of colour, and are also free-flowering: Annie 
Clibrw, silvery rose-piLk; Soliel d’Ocbohre, 
canary-yellow ; Yellow Souroe d’Or, rich 
yellow ; Souroe d’Or, old gold and terra-cotta; 
and White O. J. Quintas, pure white. Each of 
the foregoing are fairly dwarf, and possess a 
robust constitution. These and yonr own sorts 
may be propamted with advantage at the pre¬ 
sent time, and grown on after rootiog. Follow 
the seasonable information given from time to 
time, and you cannot fail. 

OhryBanthemums—a Belectlon of 
spidery and thread-petaUsd hottm 
(«/. Andreios ).—The majority of the best-known 
sorts produce rather small flowers, and none 
can be considered large. From a decorative 
point of view they are invaluable, and they also 
make pleasing floral decorations when arranged 
with proper care. Too long the larger Japanese 
Chrysanthemums have held their sway, bdi 
there now appears to be a keener interest in 
these quaint and curious forms of the Chrjftn- 
themurn, and we feel oonvinoed that once these 
plants are taken in hand they are likely to 
become popular. As a rule, the flowers open a 
little later than the ordinary sorts ; in fact, ho 
difficulty should be experienced in keeping up a 
display from the early days of November until 
Christmas. The plants are seen to advantage 
when grown on freely in bush form, and when 
treated to the latter system of culture it is 
better to disbud to one bud on each of the 
numerous shoots, ai by this method blonoms 
with stout footstalks are obtained. For small 
vases and the numerous specimen glasses and 
bowls these chau-ming little flowers are aulmir- 
ably suited, and a table decoration in which they 
are exclusively used makes a unique display. 
Propagation of these sorts should begin at oOce, 
or as soon as cuttings can be got, as this is a 
matter of some importance. The following kinds 
are recommended, the selection embracing a 
variety both in form and colour: Mrs. James 
Carter is a pale jellow thread-petailed sort, 
resembling the flowers of the yellow 8west 
Saltan. This variety has been named by soipe 
ThisUehead, probably because of its thisUe-like 
form ; height about 3 feet. Another flower of 
the same form, but of a crimson and golden- 
yellow colour, named Alice Carter, is a good 
companion to the first named. The two varie¬ 
ties make a capital contrast. Others belonging 
to the thread-petalled section are Mignonette, 
colour creamy-white tinted salmon, being one cf 
the prettiest of the type; Cheveux d’Or, hand¬ 
some rich golden-yellow, one of the best, height 
3 feet; Gnlden Thread, golden-bronze, height 
about 4 feet; Jitsujetui, a lovely silvery-pink 
flower, very dwarf; Silk Twist, also a silvery- 
pink of good form; Sam Caswell, a pleasing 
shade of lilac-pink, height about 3 feet; and 
Centaurea, deep orange-yellow. Those cf 
spidery form, and these embrace some ve^ 
quaint flowers, are Mrs. Filkins, a lovely 
^Iden-yellow, horned and forked florets, very 
pretty, height 3 feet; Mrs. W. Butters, a pure 
white oonnterpart of the last-named, very 
dwarf. Souvenir de Mme. G. Eynard, reddtsh- 
chestnut, tipped golden-yellow (altKoogh this is 
not so cnrions or spideiy in form it may well 
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be included in this list); King of Flumes, deep 
rich yellow, height about feet; and Midget, 
a pretty p^rl-pink fluffy flower. The list 
would be incomplete without the inclusion 
of two of the moat recent introductions, raised 
in this countiy from seed saved in Japan. The 
first is named Golden Shower, and is without 
doubt one of the most curious, if not the most 
curious, of these quaint flowers. The petals are 
very long, resembling silken threads. The colour 
is a rich and deep golden-yellow, thading oil’ to 
a bright chestnut-crimson. It is impossible to 

g ive a really satisfactory desor ption of this 
ower. The second kind is k j.wn as What 
Ho ! This is not particularly pietty, but it is 
distinctly curious. The pet^^ls are limited in 
oimber, of long and tabular form, and curling 
in a strange and unusual manner. These com¬ 
plete the series, and are capable of making a 
display of a most unique kind. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

DWARF BAMBOOS. 

The dwarfer kinds of Bamboo form a very 
interesting and important group, and it is in 
the winter as much as at any other season that 


2^ inches broad, green above, glaucous below, 
glabrous and much ribbed. The edges wither 
in winter, givinu the plant a variegated but, 
ultimately, shabby appearance; but the thick 
new foliage of spring is very beautiful, and the 
plant runs rapidly, soon making a thick carpet, 
and ousting all weeds. Sometimes sent out as 
A. tessellata, which is wrong, and often called 
by the Japanese Kumazisa, on account of its 
withering edges. 

Bambusa dtstk’ha (B. nana, Hort.).—A 
pretty little dwarf Bamboo, sent out as Bam¬ 
busa nana by gardeners. The name nana 
belonging already to a Bamboo described by 
Roxburgh, its repetition was confusing. The 
stem is about 2 feet high, round, very slightly 
zigzagged; branches and leaves distichous; 
leaves about 1^ inches lung by ^ inch broad, 
tapering to a point; leaf-sheaths hairy; 
rhizome inclined to run, but far less so than in 
Bambusa pygmrea. A very distinct little plant, 
most useful ^r a choice corner in a rock garden. 
The origin of this Bamboo is doubtful. 

B. (Arundinaria) tat.mata (see illustration). 
—A ^strikingly beautiful species, conspicuous 
from'the size of its leaves, which are often used 
by Japanese peasants to wrap up the bit of salt 
flsh or other condiment which they [eat ^with 



A dwarf I’.ainlioo (Barahiipa palitiata). From a photoprraph by Geo. Champion. 


their fresh green colouring is attractive. The 
more important dwarf kinds are— 
Arundinaria Fortunki fol. VAR. —A silver 
variegated dwarf Bamboo about 3 feet high, with 
leaves about 5 inches long, by ^ inch or, at the 
most, $ inch wide ; a bright colour beautifully 
striated with white in a young state, but the 
variegation is apt to fade in the older leaves, 
whion become rather spottv. It loses its leaves 
in winter, but is, nevertheless, a beautiful plant 
in summer, and should be cultivated ; a strong 
runner at the roots. 


A. PTGMiEA.—The beet and the smallest of 
the dwarf Bamboos, invaluable for making a 
carpet of soft brilliant green. It grows with extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity, the root-stock travelling long 
distances and at a considerable depth. This 
wonderful little plant is so thick and close that 
no weed has a chance a£|ainst it, but its rampant 
habit makes it imperative to give it plenty of 
room. For this reason we should not recom¬ 
mend its adoption for some places, as has been 
sometimes advised. Being a confirmed vagrant, 
it is impossible to keep it within bounds. 

A. 'Veitchi much resembles Bambusa palmata 
in its habit, though on a far humbler scale, the 

E lant being only about 2 feet high and the 
laves much smaller and more rounded at the 
point. It has the same round stem, flattened at i 
the top, and the same single-branched nodes. | 
(The leavss are about 7 Jnches long^by about' 
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their rice. The stems are round, but slightly 
flattened towards the top. The colour is bright 
green, but the stems are somewhat shrouded by 
the persistent dead sheaths. The leaves are the 
chief beauty of the plant. They are each from 
1 foot to 13 inches long and 3 inches to 3^ inches 
broad, tapering rather suddenly to a very fine 
point; the petiole is rather inconspicuous. 

! They are much ribbed, the midrib being very 
prominent and glabrous. The colour is an in¬ 
tensely vivid preen on the upper surface, 
gUucous on the lower. Both edges are serrated. 
The rhizomes are exceedingly active and travel 
far. A bold group of this &imboo, with a back¬ 
ground of Hollies and associated with Lady 
Ferns and such sympathetic compatriots as 
Ophiopogon japonicus, Fnnkia Hieboldi, and 
Anemone japoiuca, which always seems to grow 
best under shade, forms a most effective and 
striking group. 

B. (Arundinaria) pumila.—A very pretty 
dwarf Bamboo. At first sight this would strike 
the observer as A. humilis under another name. 
It is, however, I think, certainly a distinct 
species. It is smaller in habit, the leaves are 
less broad, shorter, and do not taper so gradu¬ 
ally to a point. The teeth of the serrated 
edges are less conspicuous. The lower sheaths 
are hardly so hairy, and the nodes are lees 
well defined and downy. The stem is more 
slender. 


flB. (Arundinaria) tessellata. —Described by 
Munro as Bambusa tessellata, but evidently, if 
it be correct to class the preceding species as 
Arundinaria, this should follow suit. It is a 
very beautiful species, noteworthy as having the 
largest leaves of any of the hardy Bamboos. 
The stem is about 2^ feet high. The tessellation 
which gives its name to the species may be Eeen 
by holding up a leaf to the light, but as it is to 
be found in eo many Bamboos, the name is not 
well chosen for purposes of identification. A 
feature of the plant is the pretty way in which 
the slender new culms spring from the carpet of 
arching foliage. Also known as Bambusa (or 
Arundinaria) Ragamowski. 


THE PEAR SHAPED SERVICE TREE. 
Six or seven years ago the solitary specimen of 
the above tree collapsed in these grounds, and 
it was probably one of the finest of its kind in 
England, being a shapely tree with a bole ronie 
.30 inches in diameter and over 60 feet in height. 
A reminder of its loss has been given this 
Christmas by the appearance of sundry articles 
of furniture in the way of small tables and 
chairs fashioned from it, and very beautiful wood 
it is. Whether the person to whom the wood 
was entrusted has given it long enough to sea 
son thoroughly is questionable, as 1 noticed a 
suspicion of cracking in more than one article, 
aad it has the reputation, as London tells us 
ia his “ Trees and Shrubs,” of requiring 
i longer time to season than any other 
wood. The workmen engaged on it also 
^rroborate its character for hardness, and 
assert that it is one of the worst woods 
for tools in their experience. The name 

Pyrus Sorbus seems to have been generally 
abandoned in favour of P. domestica, but the 
former is still retained in some lists, a fact that 
uay lead to some confusion and the probable 
disappointirent of buyers, unless they think to 
point out that the newer name was originally 
limplv recorded as a synonym of Sorbus. Writ¬ 
ing of disappointments in connection with the 
purchase of trees reminds me to note that this is 
recorded in the case of the large-flowered 
variety of Chimonanthus fragrans. This is 
occasionally catalogued, but I have known no 
instance where it was actually supplied, and it 
is doubtful if it is really in commerce. Pur¬ 
chasers invariably find that they have only 
secured the type, which in size of flower and in 
depth of colour alike in the petals and throat is 
immeasurably inferior to the variety. The 
latter is, unfortunately, just as difficult to pro¬ 
pagate and very seldom seeds. E. 


Qalck-ffrowing shrubs for fence 

{Hrti'ftcy ).—Two quick - Rowing evergreen 
ihrubs, suitable for forming a partition be 
Oween the two villa gardens, are Cupressus 
Lawsoniana and the common American Arbor- 
vitae. Both of these are very cheap. When 
they have reached the desired height the points 
may be removed to prevent them rising any 
higher. The oval-leaved Privet is also a good 
plwt for the purpose. If you could put some 
wire-netting as high as you desire the partition 
you might plant the Irish Ivy. You would find 
it grow quickly, and its fine dark neen foliage 
is always interesting. Or you mi^t alternate 
the Ivy with Evergreen Rose Fi^licite-Per- 
petue.—E. 

Hardy Azaleas.— The last week was in 
the pleasure-ground devoted mainly to hardy 
Azaleas, three distinct jobs having b^n finished 
in which they figured rather largely. The first 
was the lifting and replanting of a lar^e circu¬ 
lar bed of old plants that had been in their 
present position for many years, and for several 
seasons have shown unmistakable signs of lack 
of vigour. Failing a supply of peat, a heap of 
soil consisting of two parts turfy loam and one 
of rather cow-manure was mixed and a liberal 
dose of this placed at the bottom of the trench 
and about the plants as the work progressed. 
The bed at the completion of planting was well 
mulched with the foUage of Taxodium distiohum, 
a big tree of this being in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. Another joD in connection with them 
has been to look over big bushes that in 
bygone days were planted in different parts of 
the pleasure-grouna in association with other 
thills in order to cut away any common 
stuff that is encroaching on them, to tie in any 
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very straggling shoots, and to do an occasional 
bit of pagging that the bank of flower may be 
carried to the ground level. In the matter of 
straggling ehoots, however, we have not mach 
to do; a fair amount of cut bloom is always 
required from the plants, and this is generally 
managed so that the bushes are kept fairly 
within bounds without either pruning or tying 
in. Yet another bit of work has been the 
removal of a batch of seedlings about 4 inches 
high that were naturalising themselves in a bed 
of Moss in a shady spot. These are now 
removed to a bit of carefully-prepared ground 
and will remain there until large enough to 
transFer to permanent positions.—E. 

Qarrya elllptica. —A large specimen of 
this shrub is in beauty here, its long silvery- 
looking citkins showing to advantage against 
the darker foliage of the shrubs which surround 
and protect it from north and east winds. A few 
winters ago this specimen was killed to the 
ground, but it has since made most vigorous 
growth, and is at the present time of finer pro- 

S ortions than it was previous to its being cut 
own. For cutting and placing in vases it is 
invaluable at this season of the year, and the 
sprays should be so arranged that the catkins 
are seen to the best advantage. When associ¬ 
ated with Holly and other ^rried shrubs the 
Garrya produces a fine effect for indoor orna¬ 
mentation. Perhaps the finest result of all is 
produced when long pieces well clothed with 
catkins are arranged with Chrysanthemums in a 
glass bowl, and the more loosely and artistically 
they are set up the better the effect Garrya 
elliptica deserves to be more largely grown thim 
it is, especially in sheltered positions and the 
warmer parts of the country, as, independent of 
its being so useful to cut from, it is a most effec¬ 
tive flowering shrub for the pleasure grounds.— 


FRUIT. 

APPLE CULTURE NEAR LONDON. 

To plant Apples after Apples on the same 
ground is a most decided mistake. If it has to 
be done in order to preserve the uniformity of 
appearance, remove the soil and substitute 
fresh. It will pay to do this even if it is only by 
inaking an exchange from another plot. Plums 
or Cherries would bo much bettor if other fruit 
trees are planted after either Apples or Pears. 
It will happen occasionally that some given 
kind or another does not yield a profitable 
return. To remove such, root and branch, is 
not advisable if the tree be healthy and 
vigorous ; the better plan in order to introduce 
another sort, or to increase those which have 
been proven to thrive well, is that of grafting. 
It is surprising how soon a change can thus be 
hiade. Either cleft grafting or crown or rind 
grafting are about the best methods. I have 
noted particularly that fresh vigour has in some 
cases been thus imparted to the tree. In select¬ 
ing trees to be thus operated upon do not 
commit the mistake of cutting away at the 
Usual period of pruning the branches of such 
trees, but rather leave them until the time 
arrives for grafting. The 
Or.D Acpi.b orchards about the country 
which have been woefully neglected and 
Severely lot alone, save to gather the fruit, are 
oftentimes, and rightly so, condemned. Many 
of these may yield good crops, as regards 
numbers, occasionally, but in size there is a 
deficiency, and if any are t6 be sold the 
prices obtained are not what they should be. 
I am now thinking more especially of Grass 
orchards. By practising a thinning-out process 
where the growths are dense, a deaf of good may 
undoubtedly be done in such cases, whilst if the 
treM are impoverished by bearing crops of small 
fruit further assistance should be given them in 
the way of manures; farmyard manure in such 
instances could be advantageously employed, 
first removing the turf or digging it in, then 
mulching the surface, and allowing no Grass to 
grow around these trees for a year or two. 
Failing farmyard manure, there is the liquid- 
manure, which in many places is allowed to run 
to waste. Soot or lime would also prove effi- 
cioious, but not conjointly, because in a meas¬ 
ure one counteracts the other. Road- 
scrapings with either would be a good combina 
tion. Of other manucn, I would aoply bone- 
meal whe.n and.wh^ . 


igiLlz^ b; 
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moderate figure. In this way, when the trees 
are free from disease, it wul be possible to 
renovate them to a great extent, exhaustion 
being the cause of failure. Large orchard trees 
which bear heavy crops of small fruit are, rela* 
tively speaking, more severely taxed than trees 
which Mar weightier crops of finer fruit, but in 
lesser numbers, the resources of the former 
being concentrated in a greater degree in the 
perfecting of the pips or seeds, just the same as 
m the cases of Peaches and Nectarines, Cherries 
and IMums, during which we term the stoning 
period. It is then in every case when the trees 
are strained to their greatest capacity. Old 
orchards, which to all intents and purposes are 
beyond any dealing with in a profitable manner, 
had better be destroyed and the ground 
devoted to other crops. Where the trees are 
apparently suffering from too much moisture in 
the soil, when such is heavy and retentive, open 
ditches might be an assistance, or in extreme 
cases drains would be advisable. In planting a 
new orchard on such ground I would most cer¬ 
tainly advise draining in the fibrst instance. In 
selecting a 

Position for a new orchard, I would prefer 
the ground to be sloping gently towards the south, 
south-west, or west, where the loam is heavy or 
at all retentive of moisture. On the other hand, 
if the soil be a light or mellow loam, a flat sur¬ 
face would be the better of the two in my 
opinion. In any case, a good depth of loam is 
preferable. Low-lying positions, where there 
18 danger of injury from spring frosts, should 
be avoided in all possible cases. Unfortunately, 
amongst gardeners who have the privilege and 
opportunity of planting new orchards, the 
choice of the position is not left to them so 
often as it should be. In this, as in other 
matters pertaining to the garden, it is an egre¬ 
gious blunder to suppose tMt. any spot is good 
enough either for the garden proper or the 
orchard. On the other Mnd,. the best possible 
positions should be accorded, for surely the 
garden is not or should not be deemed an eye¬ 
sore. la planting it will pay to do the work 
well in the first instance, never omitting to 
water the trees immediately afterwards, whilst 
care should be taken not to plant too deeply. 
If the trees be standards, stake them at once, 
three stakes being better than one thrust 
between the roots. By pruning moderately the 
first season, instead of hard pruning, there will 
be a greater encouragement given to the forma¬ 
tion of fruit-buds. Mulching should always 
follow the planting, it will protect the roots 
through the winter from too severe a frost, 
through the spring from parching east winds, 
and through the summer from extreme drought, 
and thus lessen the need of watering. It will 
pay to give attention to this last item of work, 
and that as closely as possible for the first few 
seasons. We have to guard as much against 
the vouug wood becoming extremely haidened 
or bark-ix>und as we have agunst a too 
luxurious degTM of growth. I stronglv advise 
early planting in eve^ possible case; from the 
middle to the end of October is infinitely better 
than any time during November or Decem¬ 
ber. As regal ds 

Stocks, I favour the English Paradise for all 
arden trees, exc^t in special cases (as tiie one 
have quoted). To me it seems to be the best 
in every way for gardens, as it is also for 
orchards, when due attention can be paid to the 
trees. In poor soils, the Grab would possibly 
be the better selection by reason of its greater 
vigour, as it would too, perhaps, when the after 
labour is likely to be too limit^. The French 
form of the Paradise does not appear to be so 
hardy as the English, and it is nob, I think, so 
much in use as formerly. In one orchard with 
which I am acquainted the cooking Apples are 
worked upon seedlings of good free-growing 
sorts. The result is all that one could wish, 
slightly more vigour, perhaps, being apparent 
than some of us would like to see, yet the 
produce has been satlsfacto^. ^ things 
considered, I think the English Paradis^ b^ 
reason of the numerous fibrous roots which it 
makes, commends itself. 


Starting early Vines.— There is lees 
syringing of early Vines by role of thumb than 
formerly, and certainly saturating the rods twice 
daily, w^tever the weather may be, is not good 
practice. I have seen Vines syringed in the 


afternoon while they were already wet from the 
morning’s dose; consequently dryness by night¬ 
fall was out of the question. To my mind, Uie 
most harm is done when the eyes have burst and 
growth commenced. At that stage, should a 
cold night occur and the temperature be lowered 
some degrees when the Vines are wet, a chill is 
given. In this way, also, the foundation of 
mildew may be laid, especially on enfeebled 
Vines. Strong young Vines may require 
syringing to induce them to break evenly, but 
old Vines usually break well. An old grower 
once remarked that it was loss of time and 
labour to paint Vines over with an iuseobioide 
and then to wash it off again with the syringe. 
The old-fashioned plan of inducing Vines to 
break regularly and strongly by the aid of a 
good ridge of fermenting material had much to 
recommend it, but even then mischief was likely 
to occur from opening the doors in cold weather 
to carry in the material. My practice has been 
to syringe the rods of early Vines with tepid 
water in the forenoon of fine days, withholding 
it in the afternoon, and not to syringe at all on 
wet, gloomy days. It should be remembered 
that m>m inside borders a good deal of moisture 
arises, which is appropriated by the Vines at 
this early date when little air is given.—B. 


FEEDING PLUM-TREES. 

Cordon Plum-trees are sometimes apt to make 
too strong growth. Lifting and shortening the 
strongest roots and transplanting them will 
rectify this, and once they commence to bear 
they do not often get out of bounds again, but 
if they should, the remedy lies in the grower’s 
hands. Even fan-trained trees are frequently 
disposed to make rank, unfruitful growth, but 
in this case also lifting as advised for coi^ons 
will prove a corrective. Much may be done at 
planting-time to prevent trees making exuberant 
growth by using calcareous matter, which should 
be mixed liberally with the compost if a new 
border has to be made, and with the staple 
when the soil is naturally rich and fertile. On 
no account use farmyard or other orguic 
manures at planting time even if the soil is of 
a poor deeoription, as these are almost sure to 
bring about unsatisfactory results. For poor 
soils or those in need of roanuro bone-meal 
maybe used w.th advantage, afterwards feeding 
the roots from the sutfac*. Although advocat¬ 
ing a let-alone policy with regard to the use of 
organic manures at planting lime, I stfongly 
favour their u-.e after the trees have begun to 
bear, as it is then the latter need assistance. 
Too often one sees trees literally starved in this 
respect, and the Plum receives less attention 
than any other fruit-tree. Farmyard manure 
may bsused with top-dressings, while that from 
the stables makes a capital summer mulch. 
Artificial manure may be given where the two 
last-named cannot be afforaed. A mulching of 
some description is useful, especially on wurm 
gravelly soils, as, besides keeping the surface 
cool and preventing too rapia evaporation, it 
lessens the need for artificial watering in a dry 
season. Superphosphate of lime is excellent for 
Plums, and kainit is also highly recommended, 
the quantities to use being 2 oz , of whichever is 
given the preference, per square yard. For 
assisting heavily-laden trees to carry through 
and perfect their crops, liquid-manure, bone- 
meal, and dried blood in combination, guano, 
and nitrate of soda are useful. The nitrate 
may be applied at the rate of 2 oz. to the 
square yard after the fruit is set, this being 
repeatea after the fruit has stoned and is taking 
the final swelling. Guano and the other two 
manures mentioned need not be weighed, as 
sufficient may bs given of either just to colour 
the surface-soil at each application. Liquid- 
manure may be given as often as moisture is 
required at the roots, diluting it or not as toe 
case may demand. Manures of any description 
should, of course, only be applied either at the 
time the trees are bearing or after the trees 
have borne heavy crops. On some soils root- 
watering must have attention in hot, dry sea¬ 
sons if fine juicy fruits are looked for, and an 
ocoasimial hoeing will also tend to keep the foli¬ 
age clean. Insect attacks, to which Plums M 
very susceptible, should sdways be dealt with 
promptly, as once they gain a footing sund the 
leaves become curled it is almost in^ossible to 
reach them with inseotioides. Thoroughly 
cleaning the trees during the winter months goes 
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a long way towards preventiog suoh attacks. i 
No insecticide, in ray estimation, equals the i 
wash made with caustic soda and crude potash, j 

A. 


Fruit and poultry.— At first sight this 
looks like a strange mixture, but 1 am convinced 
that the business of fruit growing and poultry 
keeping can be combined with great advantage 
to both. Daring the past summer we have had 
the plagues of caterpillars and other pests of 
that kind on growing crops brought very forcibly 
under our notice, and, as far as my experience 
goes, the most effective remedy, in more or less 
diminishing these pests, has been to let poultry 
have a free run of the fruit gardens. I only { 
keep a limited number of fowls, and for the 
greater part of the year, when green and other i 
crops are mowing, the poultry must be penned 
up, but if fruit-trees only were grown I should 
like to have a much larger number of poultry 
always roaming over the soil devoted to them. 
Doubtless there are many who could give the 
plan a trial on a large scale, for there is plenty 
of room for both industries.—J. 


HYDRANGEAS IN IRELAND. 

We lately gave an illustration of Hydrangeas in 
Cornwall, and the accompanying illustration 
depicts a group in Ireland, the plants shown 
being in a north aspect 300 feet above the sea. 01 


fragrant flowers on tall stems some 0 inches 
and 10 inches in length. The stems being 
stout and rigid, the blossoms are very 
useful for floral decorations. A gardener who 
cultivates this variety largely said recently that 
only the blue Violet is worth growing for 
such a purpose, but other growers have their 
favourites also. If the runners put forth by the 
lants in early summer are looked well after, 
ne young plants can be obtained for forcing in 
early autumn. I presume there exists some¬ 
thing like a prejudice in favour of blue Violets, 
or the bronzy-crimson Amiral Avellan would be 
I more cultivated. We have become so accus- 
I tomed to white and blue Violets that it can be 
supposed any other tint, being unusual, fails to 
find favour in consequence. Amiral Avellan is 
not such a strong grower as the Princess of 
Wales; still, it is of vigorous growth, is free 
blooming, and also produces flowers on long 
stems.—R. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

FLOWER GARDEN PESTS. 

! Ants (Lasius ni^er).—Ants are not injurious 
directly to flowering plants in any way, but 
they are so at times b^ making their nests at 
j the roots of plants. W hen this is the case it 
I will generally be found that the plant is infested 


destroyed when the plants are wet by dust* 
ing them with snuff, powdered Tobacco, of 
Pyrethruni-powder (commonly known as in¬ 
sect-powder), or they may be killed by Tobacco* 
smoke. This can be effected out-of-doors by 
covering the plant with some tolerably air¬ 
tight cloth and applying the smoke with a fumi- 
gator. When pruning Roses in the spring or 
autumn, the shoots cut off should always be 
burnt, as they may have some eggs of these in¬ 
sects on them. 

Bell-moths or Rose Tortrices (Tortricidae). 
—The caterpillars of several members of this 
familyattack the leavesand flower-buds of Roses, 
rolling up and feeding on the leaves, and eating 
the young petals, or making holes in the buds. 
From the sheltered positions that they occupy, 
insecticides are almost useless ; pinching the 
curled leaves is the easiest way of killing them, 
if you can be quite sure that the intended vic¬ 
tim has not dropped out before your fingers 
closed on the leaf ; or a basket may be held under 
the leaf or bud, which should bo cut off so that 
it falls into the basket. The leaves and buds 
should then be burnt or crushed. 

The but^b-mite (Rhizoglyphus echinopus).— 
This little mite feeds on the bulbs of Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, and probably on those of other bulbous 
plants. It also attacks the stems of Carnations. 
It is impossible to make any insecticide reach 
them while the bulbs are in the soil, and even 
when taken up, as the mites work between the 



Hydrangeas grown in Wood Park, Co. Armagh, Ireland. Prom a photograph by Mr.-St. George, Wood Park, T^nan, Armagh. 


course, Ireland is a favoured land, and we wish | 
Hydrangeas would succeed in the same vigorous | 
way in the Midlands and North of England, but I 
as it is a matter of climate, that cannot be pro- j 
vided at the will of the gardener. When 
the Hydrangea Hortensia succeeds it quickly 
forms a vigorous leafy bush, burdened with 
heavy flower clusters, and when these show 
blue oolourirg their richness and effectiveness 
are increased. 


Ciufitera for rustic arches [Fnirjhld). 

—To obtain an evergreen and at the same time 
a flowering effect is almost impossible from the 
subjects that can be called hardy. But by 
alternating the non-flowering with the flower- | 
ing you will be able to somewhat accomplish 
the object you have in view. We think if you I 
plant the selection given below in the order 
named you will be very pleased with the < 
arrangement: Evergreen Rose F«ilicite-Perp€- ' 
t.ue and Clematis Flammula, Ivy dentata and ’ 
Honeysuckle brachypode, Purple-leaved Vine | 
and Rose Crimson Rambler, Clematis Jack- i 
manni and Wistaria sinensis, Dutch Honey¬ 
suckle and gold-blotched Ivy, Clematis Henry! I 
and Rose Longworth Rambler.—E. 

Violet PrincesB of Wales In pots.— 
This is an invaluable variety for pots at this 
season of the year. Naturally a strong grower, 
it makes a luxuriant growth when potted in 


suitable soil, and wb^-placed in a mode 
warm-house it iU ^r|^^ 


Loderately 
richly 


at the roots by one of the root-feeding aphides, 
and that the ants chose the locality on that 
account, so that they might benefit bv the 
sweet substance secreted by the aphides. 
When a plant is overrun by ants it is an almost 
certain sign that it is infested by aphides or 
scale insects. Ants may be destroyed by pour¬ 
ing boiling water, paraffin-oil, carbolic or 
sulphuric acid, diluted with ten or twelve 
times their bulk of water, into their nests. If 
in a position in which it is undesirable to use 
any of these, a garden pot with the hole at the 
bottom closed and partially filled with leaves 
should be inverted over the entrance to the 
nest, and the ground round the latter kept well 
watered ; the ants will soon leave the damp 
earth and move their nest in the dry pot. In 
about a fortnight the pot may bo removed and 
its contents thrown into a pail of boiling 
water. 

Aphides (the family to which the green-fly 
and other nearly allied insects belong) may be 
destroyed in various ways, but whatever means 
are used no time should be lost in applying 
them as soon as the insects are noticed, as the 
latter increase and multiply in the most rapid 
manner. Spraying or syringing the plants is 
one of the most effectual methods of killing 
these pests. For this purpose use the extract 
from 6 oz. of Quassia-chips, 4 oz. of soft-soap, 
well mixed and added to 5 gallons of water; 
paraffin emulsion, or a ^-pint of soluble paraffin 
in 2 gallons of water. They may also be 


scales of the bulbs, it is only after many hours 
soaking that they can be reached. For this pur¬ 
pose use the extract from 4 oz of Quassia chips 
mixed in 2 gallons of water, or 3 lb. of sulphide 
of potassium dissolved in 1 gallon of water. 
The bulbs should be allowed to soak in one of these 
mixtures for twenty-four hours, and even then 
it may not be successful, as it is very difficult to 
make fluid pass freely between the scales of the 
bulbs, as often air is imprisoned there. 
Immersing the bulbs in water at a temperature 
of 120 degs. Fahr. for a quarter of an hour 
would, I believe, kill them ; the mites when 
taken from the bulbs and placed in water at 
115 degs. Fahr. died in less than five minutes. 
The mites are only about one-twentieth of 
an inch in length, and are of a milk-white colour, 
and may easily be mistaken for grains of sand, 
but they may readily be detected with a good 
pocket lens. 

The Carn.\tion-fly (Hylemyia nigrescens). 
—The grubs of this fly feed on the pith of the 
stems of Carnations, doing much injury to the 
plants. The grubs, each about three-eighths of 
an inch in length, are nearly white with dark 
heads. There is no remedy but burning the 
affected parts. 

The cockchafer or May-bug (Melolontha 
vulgaris).—This insect is injurious to plants 
both as a beetle and as a grub ; the cockchafers 
feed on the leaves of various trees, and the grubs 
on the roots of most plants. It appears useless 
to try and kill the grubs with any insecticide, 
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but strong salt and water, ot gas liquor 
dilated with ten times its bulk of water, renders 
the soil distasteful to them. The only practical 
way of destroying them is to open the ground 
round a plant which is attacked and find the 
grub. When full grown the grubs are each 
about 2 inches long and half an inch in diameter. 
They usually lie in a curved position, are 
whitish in colour, but the tail, which is the 
thickest part of the body, is bluish. As they 
take three years to come to maturity, one grub 
will do an enormous amount of damage in the 
coarse of its life. The cockchafers may be 
shaken or beaten off the trees in the middle of 
the day, when they are generally sluggish, and 
crushed or collects as they lie on the ground. 

Daddy-lono-lkos or cRANE-KfA' (Tipula 
oleraoea).—The grubs of this insect are among 
the most mischievous of our garden pests, as 
they destroy the roots of turf and will eat right 
through the tap-root of a plant, and then go on 
to another and do the same. They are greyish- 
brown grubs ; when full-grown they are each 
about 1|^ inches long and about i inch in 
diameter, thickest near the tail, and tapering 
towards the head. They are commonly known 
by the name of leather-jackets. They are very 
difficult to kill, and when below the surface of 
the ground, as they usually are, no insecticide 
can be made to reach them with fatal effect. 
Watering very thoroughly with strong liquid- 
manure, such as a solution of guano, salt, or 
nitrate of soda, has been found beneficial, as it 
is distasteful to the grubs and stimulates the 
plants. They may be trapped by burying slices 
of Turnips, Mangold, Carrots, or Potatoes about 
an inch below the surface; each slice should 
have a small skewer stuck into it, so that it may 
be more easily found. The traps should 1 m 
examined every morning. 

The common dari-moth (Agrotis segetum). 
—The caterpillars of this very common moth 
live on the roots of many different plants grown 
in gardens. Their favourites are Auriculas, 
Dahlias, China Asters, and Balsams. They 
usually feed on the crowns or just below them, 
and often bite right through the roots. They 
feed at night, lying hidden under stones, clods, 
or some similar shelter during the day. Warm 
soap and water applied to the roots of the 
attacked plants until the cracks and holes in the 
ground are filled will bring the caterpillars to 
the surface, but turning up the ground with a 
spud and picking out the pests is the most 
practical way of killing them. A full-grown 
caterpillar is from inches to 2 inches in 
length, and of a smoky-yellow colour, with 
vanous small black spots and paler longitudinal 
stripes. 

The FRoa-HOPPER (Aphrophora spumaria).— 
The well-known little masses of froth so often 
seen on plants, and commonly called cuckoo spit 
or frog spittle, are formed by this insect when 
in its immature state, as a covering to itself, 
and the amount of sap withdrawn from the plant 
for the sustenanoe of the insect and the forma¬ 
tion of the froth is very considerable and the 
cause of much injury to the plant. Honey¬ 
suckle, Lavender, Lilies, Carnations, Phloxes, 
and Grasses are among th^lants which suffer 
most from their attacks. The best way to de¬ 
stroy this insect is to remove it with a small, 
stiffish brush, which should then be dipped in a 
pan of water ; or the shoots and leaves may be 
drawn through the fingers, which should be 
dipped in water, to remove the froth and in¬ 
sects, before cleansing another leaf. Byringing 
is not of much use, as probably only the froth 
would be washed off. 


liftdy-blrdB {Muta Cf. K. Pollard) —The little Isdy- 
birds ere epecimeos of Micraspis duodedm poncUte. I 
should imsgioe that it waa perfectly harmless, and prob¬ 
ably very beneficial in gardens like the other ladymida 
The chief virtne, however, is in their grube that devour so 
many aphides.—G. S. 8. 


Dlaeased Cineraria leaves {Major).— 

Your Cineraria leaves are attacked by the grubs 
of a small fly, the Marguerite Daisy or Cineraria- 
fly (Phytomyxa affiais), a very common pest on 
both these plants. These flies lay their eggs 
just under the ekin of the leaves, and the grubs 
work their way about the inside of the leaves, 
feeding on the fleshy part of them. The best 
and practically the only way of destroying these 
grubs is by pi aching the leaf at the place where 
the grub is, and in this way killing it. A little 
practice will soon enable anyone to disoover 
where the grub is gUlerv or IbUster is 
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slightly raised at that part, or the grub will be 
easily seen if the leaf be held up so that you 
look through it against a strong light. As there 
are several broods of this insect, it is vei^ desir¬ 
able to kill the grubs of the first brood.—S. 8. 

Snake nmupedes (P, Snake 

millipedes are very diffioulb pests to deal with. 
At once bum any remains of a crop that has 
been attacked by them. A strong mixture of 
salt, or nitrate of soda, and water will kiU them, 
if it can be mads to reach them in suffijient 
quantity. If the soil is thoroughly infested 
with them it would be as well to fallow it for 
some tiine and dress it well with gas-lime. 
These millipedes may be caught by burying 
slices of Mangolds, Turnips, or Carrots, or 
pieces of cotton cake, just below the surface of 
the ground, and examining them every mwning. 
They are fond of hiding under slates, bricks, or 
pieces of turf.—G. S. 8. 

STOVE AND GREENHOUSE CLIMBING 
PLANTS. 

Broadly speaking, not nearly enough use is 
made of climbers in our plant houses, be they 
hot, intermediate, or cool structures. This may 
arise from several causes. In some instances it 
may be the fear of insect pests which prevents 
any extension being made. Insects are, it is true, 
greatly to be dreaded, notably the mealy-bug 
In some oases it may be the idea that too much 
shade will be imparted to the plants growing 
underneath the climbers. The remedy for this 
is to reduce the numbers to suit the case and 
not so much b^ severe pruning of individual 
plants. Suitability for special purposes should 
also be noted, and so should the treatment as 
regards the pruning, potting, or otherwise, and 
the temperatures. 

Climbing plants have been grown as specimens 
trained around billoon-shapM trellises or sticks 
for very many years, but not so much possibly 
in the present day as a few } ears back, simply 
because of the decline in specimen plant cul¬ 
ture. But ii this any valid reason why we should 
not grow such as Allamanda grandiflora or the 
Dipladenim from amongst stove plants, and the 
Chore r.emas or the Kbynchospermum from 
those suited to the greenhouse? It is not, for 
if plants be adapted to exhibition, surely the 
same follows for home use. 

Tjikir utility and effectiveness. —Where 
a good use has been made of climbing plants, 
there is no gainsaying the all-important fact 
that the effect has bron greatly enhanced. 
From the point of utility also much may be said 
as to the increased supply of suitable flowers 
for cutting in very many instances. The beauty 
of many of our lofty houses, especially con¬ 
servatories, where thus far climbers have not 
been employed, might have been added to 
with advantage. How meagre and bare some 
such houses look where the sides are tall in 
proportion to other dimensions ! Use climbing 
plants, however, and what has hitherto been an 
eyecore may be transposed into a source of 
attractiveness. When a well-nown climbing 
plant either in a stove ora greenhouse is flower¬ 
ing freely, hardly any other subject of bushy 
growth can compare with it in the display that 
is made. From the point of utility, ohmbers 
will oftentimes serve a good purpose as natural 
shading to the plants l^eath them. In this 
way it is possible in many cases to dispense with 
the use of blinds. Some roofs are not, by rea¬ 
son of their constructioD, adapted to roller 
blinds. In such oases, rather tl^ use perma¬ 
nent shading on the glass, by every possible 
means contrive to shade by the natund growth 
of climbers. Permanent shading, be it as re¬ 
gards colour either white or green, or in pre¬ 
parations of lime, whiting, or any special mix¬ 
ture, is not a good system to adopt as a rule. It 
is, in my opinion, more of an eyesore than any¬ 
thing else, and is not sound in praotioe by reason 
of the variable character of our climate. By 
means of climbers, what would otherwise appear 
of ungainly character in many a house may be 
turned to the best account; bare walls can be 
draped with true climbers, or be covered with 
plants of spreading habit. Many of the old- 
fashioned mreenhouses with their sides of con¬ 
siderable depth may be much improved by 
training climWs over a part at least of the bare 
space. Our forefathers seemed to have a craze 
for height when designing their hortioultoral 
erections; fortanately, the present • day 


builders avoid this, and with better results. 
Other old houses, espscially conservatories as 
we now call them—but they are not strictly 
what this word implies in its true meaning—can 
be so arranged with climbers as to add to the 
effect. I am thinking now of those houses with 
heavy mnllioned windows and bare walls, all of 
which can be treated in some way with climbers 
to a good purpose. 

Their culture, planted out or in pots — 
As a rule I prefer to plant out climbers, but 
there are a few exceptions. Given a well-prepared 
border—i e , one well drained, and composed of 
good soil, nearly all climbers will make better 
and more rapid progress. In some localities 
and under favourable conditions it is, I know, 
possible to grow climbers in the natural soil 
without hardly any previous preparation what¬ 
ever, but this is the exception rather than the 
rule. Plante in the made-up border, resting 
upon some .3 inches of drainage, will be safer 
against stagnation at the roots. The soil must 
be chosen to suit each class of plant. The 
majority, however, will thrive well in a com¬ 
post mMe up of good fibrous peat and turfy- 
loain in about equal proportions, sand or road- 
scrapings being added. Loam alone, or nearly 
so, will answer well for many of the strongest 
growers, peat in such oases being conducive to 
a rank growth. On the other hand, the weaker 
or more slender growing plants will be found to 
thrive best with more peat than loam, and 
some again in peat altogether. For open 
borders the soil should always be rougher than 
when pots are used ; even then it is better to 
err on this side than on the other. The soil, 
too, should be made as firm as possible, in a 
consistent manner, when the border is being 
prepared. Should it be the intention to 
eventually make the border a continuous one 
for several plants, it will be better to leave 
spaces between each one for future filling in, 
otherwise the roots may ramble farther thin 
is desirable. In some instances brick pits 
will be the beet, these being above the 
ground level—such, for instance, as in wet 
subsoils and when excavation is not always con¬ 
venient. The mistake is sometimes made of 
preparing a border and then casing it over with 
either stone or cement, leaving a small space 
only for planting. This I need not tell any 
practical cultivator is against all natural laws, 
tor it will be impossible to water properly, and 
the soil, too, will not favour root action, from 
the simple want of aeration. Too narrow borders 
are also a mistake for nearly all climbers. la 
these the dejpth h&s to be greater in proportion, 
hence the soil is not likely to remain so long in 
good condition. BestriotM borders for plants 
tiiat grow too luxuriantly, and consequently at 
times do not flower so well as they should do, 
will be oftentimes the best mode of culture. 
Those which are found to do best in pots are 
such as the Dipladenias and other plants, 
which make very fine roots. Hoya imperialis 
is a case in point where quite small pots 
in proportion to the growth of the plant will 
be found the best. The pruning of climbing 
plants is oftontimes done in to*) severe a 
fashion, and that, perhaps, after a luxuriant 
growth has been msuie, when an extra thinning 
out is thought advisable. This will in not a 
few oases tend to a repetition of the growth 
rather than the production of flower. Pruning 
is a matter to be dealt with carefully. 

Light training, so as not to obstruct too mush 
light should be given, and loft^ bouses aff ird 
the best opportunity of displaying some of the 
flnest kinds. Other houses not so lofty need to 
have them trained nearer the glass oftentimes. 
Climbers are often trained under the rafters, as 
may be seen in the Royal Gardens, Kew, and 
many other places. J. H. 

“The English Flower Garden.”—7%o- 

roughly revised, wUh/uUcUacriptioTia of all thohtet 
^anUf iheir cuUurt and arrang&nentf beautifully 
Vlusbraied. Medium 8ro, 15a. ; post jrte^ Ids. 6d. 
Bound »n 2 w)U.—8age green morocco—for 
library or presenUUion, one guinea. Of all hqpk- 
wUerSt dec. ** Worth more than all other books 
on floyoer gardening and landscaw gardening ever 
mMished. Whatever success I have made as a 
XandscajM gardener I owe to the inspiration of this 
book. It not only teaches good gardening, btd, 
what is (fuife os important, condemns bad garden- 
MO, gwmg reasons that are eotmndngfbr both,** 
W. W. BulkmIi Pilliblirght Fla. 
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growers that when 


sand and tie round the wound lightly with bast, keepini 


very short. It is said by i 
more than one shoot or la 
time exhaustion results. 

assured, as the greater th-- _ _ „- - 

action, and if root action has been strengthened in the 
way referred to then the one fruiting-shoot left after the 
second one has been removed must be all the more 
strengthened. Probably this course is the best. 

1818- A dark conservatory {.A. B. C. D Your 
conservatory seems to be so erected and in such a position 
that it is utterly unfitted to the purpose for which erected, 
and it is not poWble to devise means of introducing more 
of light and air when the position practically prevents it. 
Such houses may do to grow Ferns in, or some hardy 
Palms, or even Bamboos, in pots or tubs, but hardly any* 
thing else. Certainly, you might induce some climbers, 
such as Passifloras, Tacsonias, CobaDas, and other strong 
growers to be trained up the aides and under the roof to 
drape the house, but otherwise we see that little can be 
done. Draping the house in this way would check heat in 
summer, and if done would remove some of the difficulty 
you seem to experience in getting sufficient ventilation. 
A thin door of Prigi Domo or thin canvas stood in the 
entrance when the glass door is open would check 
draughts.—D. 

1819— Globe Artichokes (/Htrrsafsd).—It is useless 
to leave the flowering stems of Olobe Artichokes now. 
Better cut them hard down at once. When decayed leaves 
have been removed, leaving only the newer sucker growths 
from the roots, it is well to flx round these three or four 
sticks close to the leaves, and then round these wind some 
hay or straw-bands, or tuck close round them some long 
litter, with a little shaken over the top when the frost 
becomes hard. That protection is needful during severe 
weather. Some gardeners also bank up soil round the 
binding, as that helps to keep it dry and tight in rough 
weather. Of course, all this protection is removed in the 


TRENCHING VEGETABLE PLOTS. 

Trkncuino is often performed without con- 
sitlering the quality of the soil beneath or what 
crop is to follow. People are often warned 
against brinmng up clayey or sandy material to 
the top, and the advice is good so far as it goes. 
Yet I have known both the depth and quality 
of soils having a lower layer of clay or marl 
improved by lifting a few inches of the latter 
with a five-lined fork and placing it on the sur¬ 
face in ridge form, say, in December. In an 
average winter this will be well pulverised by 
March by the action of frost and wind. Level¬ 
ling and incorporating may then take plaoe, 
the beat way of e fleeting this being to take out 
an opening at one end of the plot and with a 
fork throw the soil forward, mixing it well till 
the end of the plot is reached. If some burnt 
soil or coarse wood-ashes is added, so much 
Ihe better. If this process is repeated annually 
for several years good clean Parsnips, Beet, 
and Long Red Surrey Cirrots may be grown. 
This is very different from bringing up a full 
spit at a time and allowing it to remain on the 
surface. 

An old-fashioned plan of deepening and 
improving such soils, and which does the work 
once and for all, is to dig up the clay in quan¬ 
tity, wheel it to some spare plot, and thoroughly 
burn it over a slow fire, afterwards incorpora¬ 
ting it, adding also wood-ashes and leaf-soil, as 
above described. Where the soil is fairly deep, 
trenching is beneficial, inasmuch as it allows of 
the semi-exhausted portion being placed at the 


bmp. in time, although it may be a few months, it le 
r probable that roots will have formed into the Moss, 
then the head just beneath the bandtgecan be cutoff, 


Callirhoe pedats, 


the latter case ehould be Hown in a 


annuals. The seed ii 

warm pit early in Ma......--„- , 

to handle, piick them off and keep them growing on until 
they can be planted out in their blooming quarters in 
April or May. A rich and free compost and a sunny rpot 
are their chief rciiuiremente, and in warm summers the 
grower may save his own seed for the following year. 
Most of the species have long trailing stems, and r* 
mosUy produce their flowers in the axils of the up 
leaves, a position where they can hang over 4n( 
msCT ^ to tb** 

will * be neoesMiy.' As border plants in a natural. „ 

sandy soil, they remind one of the biilliant Portulacas. 
They can be readily kept within bounds by pegging down 
the longer shoots, when they form dense tufts and pro¬ 
duce throughout the summer and autumn their lovely 
flowers in the greatest profusion. 

l8ls-Boller for smaU greenhoase {W. T. S.) 
—We have no knowledge whatever of the small boiler you 
name. If you will look over our advertisements of these 
things you will see numerous boilers mentioned, all good, 
aocormng to their dimensions, possibly differing in name 


quantity and are soon soluble. The crushed bone takes 
some time to dissolve. We ehould apply it to ordinary 
garden soil at the rate of 61b. per rod, strewing it over the 
ground and digging it in at once to give time for it to 
incorporate. We know the nature of your chalk soil very 
well. It needs a good dressing of animal manure in alter- 
nate years. Work it as deep as you can. We should liae 
you, however, to test the effects of your colonial manure 
on a portion of the soil with the same crop as you would 
have on a similar area of soil dressed with animal manure, 
and no colonial manure. For after all chemical analysis 
of manures is not half so useful to the gardener as are his 
own tests in the way advised. But if you do this get some 


rrmost 

- -.-„ - where 

their brilliant flowers may be seen to the best advantage 
will be necessary. As border plants in a naturally light 


Questions.-' Queries mita emsisers ore innetrUA in 

-..-.. --'oorreipondents/oiioietAe rufej 

vidanee. AU oommunicatioru 
irly and oonaigely written on 
vnd addroited to the Editor of 
etreet. Covent - garden, 


laid down for thnr 

for insertion should he t_ 

one side of the paper only, at 
GAROSirufs, 57, Southampton 
London. Letters on btutinest 

PxTBLisBRR. The name and at _ , _ _ 

required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is unt. 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as Oarohnino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot alioays be replied to 


that you should not have had some queries replied to 
They must have in some way become mislaid, as it is our 
invariable rule to fumiih replies to each query sent in as 
soon as possible. With regard to your dense clumps of 
Montbretias, it is very probable that the bulbs have 
oecome so thickly set they have not room to expand so as 
to produce flowers. It may be wise now to lift the centre 


probable that the bulbs have 
z zzt rrm tt r- r-r-* ‘s 

__ —_ y be wise now to lift the centre 

clump, and separating the bulbs into small pieces of three 
or four, to replant thinly in fresh soil, adding some 
manure and sand. In that way they may soon produce 
good flowers. With regard to your Chrysanthemums, if 
the variety is but a small-flowered one, no amount of 
culture will make it better. If it be a large-flowered 
variety, then with good culture after the cuttings are 
rooted you should secure large blooms next year.—D. 

Z flowerlngf OhrysanthemumB 

(Jf. C. B.).—Out of the Kores of early-flowering Ohrysam 

OctoberTt U dlfflicurt to make a selection tlut ^y suU afl 
tastes. Sv,— -I-^ Z Z: 


against the query r^ied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observationspepnit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, aend means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same Question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondent who 
refer to articles inserted tn GARDRsaia should mention the 
number »n which they appeared. 


18 lfl-Early 

(ijr. v7. A».).—Out -- ——- 

themums that now exist and bloom in September and 

_Some of them are large flowers, and most of them 

are of bushy habit. Still, all are the better if now and 
then lifted, divided, and replanted in good soH. Good 
kinds are Mme. Desgrange, Mrs. Hawkins, Harvest 
Home, Mme. Marie Masse, Bosewells, La Vierge, 
Margot, Koi des Pr6coc4l‘S, Charles Molin, Autumn 
Queen, Toreador, Plercy’s Seedling, and Baron Viellard. 
Probably you may find it wisest to ask some florist to send 
you a collection of about eighteen varieties, varied in 
colours and blooming in the autumn. The best stewing 


1810— Flowers In half caBks.—Iiastsummer I si w 
s^me prdity effects with flowers nown in half paraffin 
ersks dotted about a Surrey garden. I am anxious to 
break some of the harsh lines of my garden in a similar 
way. 
them? 


Ivy Palmata aurea. 


Should I treat the half casks as pots and crock 

_ What sort of mould should I use? What flowers 

do you recommend ? I should like some of a creeping 
class to fall over the rims of the casks. Are such casks 
suitable for Ferns and what sorts 1 I have no glass for 
raising flowers, only a frame. Any hints I shall be much 
oblig^ for.—E. P. 8. 


gated kind, the leaves touched with yellow. It is one of 
the best of its kind, and may be obtained from any large 
nurseryman. 

1822 — Wlreworm In Tomato soil iJ. c.).— When 
you ask whether a dressing of gas-lime will injure soil so 
as to make Tomato plants in houses suffer in February 
next, we assume that you mean thereby that your houses 
are now empty, and that you propose to plant them in 
February. If that be so, we do not see that there is the 
least harm likely to result from such a dressing. Let it be 
at the rate of about ^ a bushel per rod, very flnely broken, 
and evenly strewn, then well and deeply dug in a few 
weeks later. When Tomatoes are grown in the same soil 
two or three years in succession lime dressings are 
1 needful to keep it sweet. But if you were to bury a few 
inches deep in the soil, here and there, large pieers of 
1 Potato, Swede Turnip, Mangold Wurzel, Beet, or other 

Original from 


To the following queries hri^ r^ies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

1811—Aralla Veltohl {A. P.).—This pretty Uble 
plant is commonly raised from seed. It is not a strong 
grower in any caee. But you may. If you have one that ie 
getting too tali or leg^, cut round the stem half way up 
It wicb a eharp knife, and remove a piece of bark the 
eighth of an inch in depthftbsn have some w|t Moss and 

Digitized by t^O '- 'OlC 


one lateral or shoot breaks from a spur the weaker may 
usually be pulled out early, as that rarely carries a bunch. 
But whsn at least two shoots seem to be of the same 
strength it may be wise to aUow both to remain to see 
which one carnee the largest bunch, and then remove the 
other. But good Grape growers usually allow only the 
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rooty Dowking e«ch piece with e ettok, yoa could, looked 
et once e week, cetch many wireworme in that way, 
burying the pieces again. 

1823 - Starting market gardening (IT. C.).— 
Ton can do very much with 3 acres of ground if you culti¬ 
vate it on the same lines that a good private garden is 
—viz , by spade labour, working the sou 2 feet deep and 
liberally manuring it. You should not trouble much about 
common vegetables, which may be cheaply bought, but 
rather grow first early Potatoes, early Radishes, and Let¬ 
tuces, early Cauliflowers, and dwarf Peas, good Soarlet 
Runners on tall sticks giving a fine clean sample. Tomatoes 
both outdoors in warm posltionsand indoors. Also plenty 
of Seakale roots from root cuttings for forcing in the 
Winter, Asparagus, and Rhubarb to force. You should 
also have put out early in each autumn a good breadth of 
Edam’s Rjirly Ctbbage for early cutting. Also have early 
sbwn Short Horn Carrots. You may also want to plant 
some Oooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, and Straw¬ 
berries, and, in odd spots, flowers for cutting. Three acres 
of ground deeply worked and manured are as good as 
fi’acres only shallow dug. 

1821-Dahlia tubers (Plumbago).—Spring Is the 
proper time to plant out Dahlias. By cuttings is the best 
way to'increate Stock ;’th6n the old roots, after having 
been started into growth in warmth and stood near the 
light, should be carefully divided with a sharp knife so that 
only one strong shoot is attached to each piece of root and 
then planted outdoors from the middle to the end of May. 
Planti in small pots, grown on from rooted cuttings, 
should, early in May, be shifted into others 5 inches in 
diameter and grown on strong, then planted out ac the 
end of May or early in June. All the Cactus varieties 
grow rather tall, but old roots with several shoots alwavs 
give the greatest height. The plant that is tuberlees will 
08 of no use to keep, as the root will wither up. It is an 
old variety. There are now many beautiful Cactus 
forms.—D. 

1825— Roses, etc. (3t. S. F.).—Certainly the firm of 
Rosa-growers you mention is a good one, and can supply 
you with all that you may require. Your list of climbing 
Roses is very good, but you might add Paul's Carmine 
Pillar, W. A. Richardson, and Climbing Devoniensis, 
especially if you wish to have sweet-scent^ Roses. The 
chief object in recommending the free dusting of fruit- 
trees and buihes with fresh lime now is to render the 
small resting buds very nauseous to the birds It seems 
needful to first spray or gently syringe the bushes and 
trees with soft-eoap in solution, then at once dust heavily 
with fresh lime, following up this with other dressings as 
the others get washed off. But dressings of this nature 
want to ba applied in October and onwards, as already the 
birds are playing havoo with Plum and Currant buds.—D. 

l82J-Badly-matare(l Potatoes {Anthophila).— 
That the inner portion of the Potato sent is quite devoid 
of starch, and is little better than mere watery pulp, leads 
to the conclusion that the soil is at fault. Certainly it is 
not in lack of manure, but Potatoes need other consti¬ 
tuents than manures ordinarily give. We think the special 
need of the soil is lime. Can you purchase a quantity of 
freeh lime an 1 put it down on the bare ground in heaps of 
1 bushel to about rods, covering each heap over 
with soil Then when it has slaked, as it soon will, let it 
be spread evenly over the surface and at onoe dig in. When 
you plant Potatoes do so in open furrows and dress in with 
them soot and wood-ashes. If the tubers from that crop 
are not improved, then must the soil be hopelessly 
at fault. 

1827— DeoayinfiT leaves (Bromlei/). — We have 
found that casting over heaps of leaves m the process of 
being turned, house-slops, sewage, or other liquid to make 
the leaves fairly moist, turning them once a month, to be 
the best method of inducing them to decay. When they lie 
in large heaps untouched they soon heat themselves dry 
and decomposition is arrested. Turning occasionally 
exposes to the air and also helps to promote decay. An 
occasional dusting with soot helps to destroy insect life. 
For ordinary garden use leaves half-decayed do admir¬ 
ably as manure, but for potting they should be fully 
deconmosed, needing a year for that to result. Amongst 
early Daffodils outdoors are obvallaris, Ard Rigb, Hors- 
fleldi, minimus, Poeticus ornatus, and of Jonquils, all 
early, odorus, and sweet-scented. But to have early 
bloom bulbs should be planted early. 


18*28 -AmarylUs (2f. D.).-We think your Amaryllis 
may be feeling the effects of the colder weather. So much 
depends on where the plant is kept. Just now being 
somewhat at rest it should be in a temperature of about 
50 degs. Later, when in bioom, the Amaryllis likes a 
warmth of about 05 degs. Something may depend on the 
nature of the soil you have used as compost, as these 
bulbs like one composed of one-half sweet turfy loam, and 
the rest of peat, old hot-bed manure, leaf-soil, and sand. 
Also the pots should be well-drained, and the bulbs 
planted rather on the surface than being buried in the 
compost. We have so far indicated what are the e^ntial 
conditions of successful culture. How far you may have 
been able to carry out such conditions we do not 
know.—D. 


1829— Daisies on lawn (Ftrfc).—You may purchase 
some of Watson’s lawn sand and throw it over your 
Daisies on the lawn. That material causes the broad 
leaves of the Daisies to perish, but does not injure the 
Grass. You may inquire for it from some seedsman in 
your neighbourhood, or you may employ a woman or 
strong lad to pull the Daisies out from the Grass with the 
aid of a strong steel table-fork or other suitable imple¬ 
ment. That is a slow but a sure process. When com¬ 
pleted the lawn should have a dressing of fine soil, 
especially road-grit, strewn over it, and have in April some 
proper lawn-Grass-seed sows over that, then well raked 
and rolled in. Daisies on a lawn should never be allowed 
to flower, as they seed freel 3 ^ We realise that in freeing 
your lawn from them you have a very difficult task.—D. 

1830— Swan’s-egS Pear fBrisfoll.—Yes, we know 
the old Swan’d-egg Pear well, and did so sixty years ago. 
It ranla amongst the oldest in commerce, and although it 
does not keep long, being usually ripe at the end of Sep¬ 
tember and early in October, it is remarkably nice whilst 
the fruits last. It is a capital market Pear, as it is just 
suited for Miop and barrow sale. Whilst the flavour is mild, 
the flesh is very tweet and juicy. We have seen trees on 
the natural branches of which the fruits have hunfl liteially 
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like ropes of Onions. Trees grow tail, and will become In 
deep soil of great age. Because the variety is so robust 
and healthy the seedlings from it make good stocks on 
which to work Pears for orchard standards. Of Pears of 
this class, none being, of course, the best, but such as 
usually pay well to grow for cheap market sale, all being 
hardy, strong growers, and abundant croppers, are earliest 
of all: Doyenne d’Ete, ripe in August; Windsor, fruits 
rather larger and greener, ripe a week or two later. 
Trees of this Pear rank amongst the most robust 
and long-lived in cultivation. Hessle, ready to gather 
in September, before.quite ripe, and finished off for 
market in tht baskets; a great cropper, as a rule. 
Bwan's-egg, already referred to. Beurrd du Oapiaumont, 
a handsome brown pyriform Pear-tree, quite erect in 
growth, ripe end of October; and Alexandre Lambre, the 
best by far of the whole lot, fruits like those of the Swan’s- 
egg> with long stalks, but are rather larger, keeps well 
into November, and are quite delicious eating. We have 
seen this on free-growq trees fruiting marvellously. 
We do not know of six better fairly earty market Pears for 
orchard culture than these for ordinary sale. Of course, 
there are many finer Pears, and good croppers, but they 
merit higher culture than can be given to trees grown as 
tall standards in Grass Orchards. 

1831-Oattlns back Ijaarels (D. Bictus) —We do 
not care to use the knife much outdoors in frosty weather. 
You may not have any of this in your locality, but it would 
be advimble to’wait until, sav, February and March, before 
you cut back the Laurels. You need not be afraid to cut 
back hard. Providing the shrubs are not disturbed at the 
roots they will grow all the better for a good pruning. 
|And you might also stimulate their growth next spring by 
a liberal application of farmyard-manure, either in a 
decayed state or diluted liquid form.—E. 

. 1832—Varioua (F. r.).— On a wall facing east and 
partially shaded fly a tall tree, we should prefer to plant 
either a Louise Bonne dessert Pear, or a Catillac stewing 
Pear, or a Ooe’s Golden Drop PluiPt one., of the richest- 
flavoured dessert Plums, but which does well in such a 
position. You may find, if the soil is at all eaten up with 
the tree - roots, that these will give you more 
trouble than the overhanging boughs. We presume that 
you may not lop these, as perhaps the tree is not yours. 
It is hard to have a nice portion of a garden injured by a 
big tree growing in the aijolniog ground. If you cut 
back the branches of a Cherry-tree that has become too 
tall to net over, the danger is that the new growths which 
will break out, will soon give you a mass of wood or shoots 
that will not fruit for two or three years, and leave the 
tree as tail as before. If you did cut back the top say 
3 feet or so, and at the same time opened a trench round 
the tree 4 feet from the stem, and out off all roots clean 
there, then reilll the trench, the new growths would not 
be strong and might soon fruit. Or you may cut back the 
tree to within 4 feet of the ground early in April, and 
cause entirely new shoots or branches to be formed. 
These could be thinned, if too many, and be shortened 
back until they fruited. Then the tree could be kept 
dwarf by root-pruning. If you cut hard down, touch the 
cut ends of the branches over with painters’ knotting. 
Almost any gaidan Pink will flower profusely if so grown 
as to hang down over a balcony, or balustrade, or rock- 
work. Either Mrs. Sinkins or Ernest Ladhams would suit 
well for that purposs, as both are strong growers. B at two 
or three good Pinks mixed would look best. Why not 
write to some of our advertisers for varieties named and 
price ? 

1833— Fruit-trees for Perthshire (Baitdine).— 
We find it very difficult indeed, from lack of experience of 
a part of the kingdom so far north as Perthshire, to 
indicate what varieties of Apples and Pears will do there. 
But if you propose to grow these fruits on a south wall 
that will help very much, especially as in such case you 
may be able to furnish some protection to the bloom in 
frosty weather. We should plant Worcester Pearmain, 
King of the Pippins, and Cox’s Orange Pippin, of dessert 
Apples; and Lord Grosvenor, Stirling Castle, and Bis¬ 
marck, of kitchen varieties. In the open best plant Stirling 
Castle, Newton Wonder, and Bramley’s Seedling. The 
best Pears for wall would be Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
Louise Bonne, and Winter Nelis. We should hardly 
advise planting these out in the open. But it is very 
much a matter of local experience and climate. 

1834— Shrubs (New Zeaiandy—The name of the 
climbing or free-growing shrub to which you refer, for it 
is not a climber in the ordinary accrptance of the term, is 
CraUegus Pyracantha Liolaodi. This variety has rather 
richer-coloured berries than has the older form. A native 
of Southern Europe, where it is evergreen ; with us, in our 
colder climate, it is not always so, severe frosts sometimes 
cutting off the leaves But it does well as an ordinary 
shrub, especially grown as a big round or pyramidal one 
on lawms, as it does when nailed or tied up to walls or 
fences. It is very accommodating in that respect, and in 
all cases annually berries and fruits profusely. It is a 
grand addition to our ordinary hardy berried shrubs. We 
think it should do well in New Zealand, and you can have 
plants in pots packed to take there, os also you can the 
Algerian Ivy, which should do well also. Any nurseryman 
will supply it and pack it for you.—D. 

1835— WJtilte Jasmine-seed [J. R. F.).—These are 
certainly uncommon. 


If AMBS OF PIxAXm ASD FRUITS. 


Names of plants.— ilf. C. W.— You have evidently 
sent two varieties of a white Rose, for the wood of both is 
perfectly distinct. At this season of the year Roses are 
very much out of character, but we believe the one with 
rather shiny wood to be Jeanne d’Arc, and the other with 

very small prickles Blanche Lafitte.- Torquay. —1, Cep- 

halotaxus Fortune!; *2, Phytolacca decandi-a- H. F.— 

Yes, j'our Ivy is Dentata. The name of the single leaf is 
gigantea, and the smallest cna is psiiata.- J. II.— 

I, Itntinoapora plumosa; 2, RHinospora Lawsoniana 
crecta viridis. 

Names of fralts —J- Small Golden 

Noble Apple.- A. W.—Duchess of Gloucester Api^e.- 

J. H.—1, Blenheim Orange ; S, Hanwell Souring. 


LAW. 

Joint ownership.—A person deposited 
some money in the name of himself and another, 
and died intestate, simply signifying his desire 
that the money should oe devoted to pious uses. 
Some relatives now claim the money. Must the 
conjoint depositor baud the money over to the 
relatives, or should he carry out the wishes of 
the deceased?— Subscriber A. 

Money deposited in a bank in the joint 
names of two persons belongs to the survivor on 
the deoease of either of them, and the sorvivor 
may deal with it as he chooses. These relatives 
have no claim, and the surviving depositor 
should carry out the wishes of the deceased. It 
may be that he is not legally boond to do this, 
or it may be that a trust could be made out; 
but in honour the oonjoint depositor is bound to 
respect the wishes of the deceased, as there is 
ho doubt that the deposit was made in the joint 
names for this purpose. It may be well for him 
to wait a little time before dealing with the 
money, and if the relatives desire to oontest tl)e 
matter, they will have to take out letterp of 
administration, and then the administrator njfky 
bring an action against tbe conjoint depositor, 
but the action will fail.—K. T. 

Sewage discharged into neigh¬ 
bour’s property. —Sixteen years ago 1 
bought a house which has two windows over¬ 
looking the adjoining property. The water 
from the sinkstone is discharged by a lead pips 
into the yard, across which it has flowea for 
over fifty years, and it enters a sewer about a 
yard from my neighbour’s windows. That 
sewer is the only sewer for both his house and 
mine. The local anthority are now oompelling 
all property owners to connect with a new sewer 
just put down by the authority. Can they 
prevent us from laying a sewer to the sinkstone> 
My neighbour objects to us laying a sewer across 
the yard, although the water from the sink- 
stone has passed in this way across the surface 
of the yard to his sewer for over fifty years.— 
Inquirer. 

On the facte stated, yon have acquired 
the right to discharge water from your sinkstoqe 
into yonr neighbour’s yard, and he cannot pfe- 
vent yQU. from so doing. But this right is 
agafpst your neighbour only, and it does ppp 
affect the local authority. They , consider, and 
rightly, that such a method of drainage is highly 
objerctionable, and so require you to deal With 
that sewage iu some^mnre eff‘eotual manner. 
Your right), as against your neighbour, Is to 
discharge water on the surface of his yard only, 
and this does not extend to laying a sewer 
through his land. If you and he cannot arrange 
terms, you must find some other way of dispo¬ 
sing of the sewage by laying a drain through 
your own property. It may be that is reaUy 
impracticable, and if this be so, yonr better 
course will be to represent the facts to the locsl 
authority, and leave them to make the neoessarv 
drain. If you were to make the drain through 
the yard, you would be guilty of trespass, but 
the local authority can do this without being 
guilty of trespass, although they would have to 
make compensation to your neighbour. If it be 
possible, it will be beet to arrange terms with 
him privately.—K. C. T. 

A market gardener’s tenancy 

(M ,).—It would be best to have a proper 
written and stamped agreement of tenancy, 
setting out that the laud is let out to you for 
cultivation as a market garden or as agrionltoral 
land, and containing a stipulation that on f4^e 
determination of the tenancy of the whole or of 
any portion of the holding compensation shall 
be payable in respect of the holding, or the part 
of it given up, iu the manner provided by tbe 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1S9J, 
just as though the holding was one to which 
that Act applied. It is most probable that such 
an agreement will not be executed by the present 
landlords, and so you may be obliged to write 
to the agent upon the lines you have suggested, 
but you will bo very foolish to rely upon any 
verbal assent to such terms, as you will probai^y 
find that the arrangement will be ultimat^y 
repudiated. You should write and state that 
if the notice now current be withdrawn, yon 
will agTM to give up the holding at any time on 
the condition that full and adequate oompensa- 
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tion la made for all growing crops, fruit-trees 
and fruit-buahea, fixtures, and other erections, 
and for unexhausted manures, the amount of 
such valuation to be determined by two valuers, 
one to bo appointed by either party, or, in the 
case of their disagreement, by an umpire to be 
appointed by them before entering upon the 
valuation. In the letter, ask for an early reply; 
keep a copy of the letter, and if you receive a 
reply accepting the terms statM, take that 
lettOT to a stamp office to be impressed with a 
stamp of the same amount as would be required 
for a letting of the holding at the rent yon pay 
for it. Preserve the copy and the reply. But 
I do not expect the landlord will agree to any 
such terms.—K. C. T. 

Notice to quit house and garden.— 

Nine years ago I took this house and garden as 
a sub-tenant, and six months later I took a five 
years’ lease from the head-landlord, and since 
the expiration of the lease I have remained 
tenant on the same terms and conditions. The 
lease authorised me to erect a greenhouse and 
frame, which, with a tool-house, fully occupy 
the ground. I raise plants for the use of my 
trade as a jobbing gardener and for retail trade, 
and I occasionally clear off any surplus by public 
sale. On November 20th I received notice that 
owing to contemplated alterations I must quit 
on May 2Sth next. Is the notice sufficient ? I 
can only describe myself as a florist.— Proximo, 
X.B. 

*«* I do not profess any scc^uaintanoe with 
Scotch law, but I think the notice sufficient if 
it expires with the end of a year of the tenancy. 
You are not a market gardener, and cannot 
claim the benefit of the Agricultural Holdings 
(Scotland) Act, 1883.—K. C. T. 

Lease with option of renewal; 
death of landlord. —Enclosed I send you 
my agreement for a three years’ tenancy. My 
landlord is dead. Must the trustees sign 
another lease for three years, as my term 
expires in about thirteen months ?—C. and L. 

*,* This agreement is for a three years’ 
tenancy renewable at the option of the tenant 
for a further term of three years or longer at 
the same rent.” The trustees or executors or 
heirs, as the case may be, of the deceased 
landlord can be compelled to grant you a further 
lease for three years, to commence on thn expi¬ 
ration of the present term (March 25tb, 1901). 
You should give them notice, at least six 
months before the expiration of the term, that 
you desire the lease to be renewed, and the 
simplest way will be to have the renewal en¬ 
dorsed on the back of the present lease. A 
covenant for renewal for a specified term runs 
with both the land and with the reversion.— 
K. C. T. 


AN ORDER 

‘‘Til# Nnnerlea. Ware Road, Hoddeadoa. 
**Hert8^ Deo. 89th.^898. 


"Oentlemen,—Pleaae sup 


10 tons of 


Fertiliser, to l>e dellwered •t<m lots at 


more Crequently If required. 2^t the quality 
be the same as usual, as during the period 
of 20 years that we have used the Fertiliser, 
It naa been very satisfactory In every 
respect, and oblige, 

** Yours faithfully, 

**0. BECKWITH * BON.” 

FOR OLAY’S 

SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS, Ac. 


•VAVi 


.*jf 


Sold E v er ywhere in 6d. 
•nd Is. Packets, and Sealed 
Bags, 7 Ibe., 8s. 6d. j 14 lbs., 
4b. 6d.: 28 lbs., 7a 6^; 66 lbs., 
* inunOilA^ 12s.6d. ; 112 Ibe., 80s. Or direct 
^ LUNUUN from the Worka, Carriage Paid in 
^ the United Kingdom for caah with 
order (except 6d. Packete). 

Every Packet, Bag. and 
Seal bears the Trade 
Mark, the only Guarantee 
of Genuineness. 


Ju 

TRADE MARK 

CULT’S SUCCESSFUL GARDENING, bv 

Eminent Speolaliste, with Ulustrations, contains full 
directions for nse. Bound in cloth, la post free, or of 
Seedsmen, ko. 


Writs for foU prloe List of Hortloultaral Manurss. 
Chemicals, ho. 


Manure Manufacturers and Bone Crushers. 
STRAT FORD, LONDON, E. 

50 per cent, discount 
off the following prices 
till Dec. 31, 1899, 

terms as agreed: 



LEAN-TO. SPAN. 

0 £2 15 0 

0 3 10 0 

0 a 0 0 

0 5 0 0 

0 . 6 0 0 

0 . 8 10 0 

0 . 12 0 0 

. -. __ - 0 25 0 0 

Garden Franiea equally low. List free. 

J. HAMMOND. 103, Portland Road, South Norwood 


7 by 5 £2 10 

8 by 5 3 A 

“ . 3 15 

4 15 

5 10 

_. 8 0 

20 by KJ . 11 10 

50 by 10 24 0 


Oby 6 
10 by 7 
12 by 8 
15 by 10 


FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS. 

12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., (0 4-in., 50 S-in., packed in orate 
(returnable) and put on rail for 78. 6d.' 1900 New Illustrated 
Catalogue Flower Pots, Saucers, Seed-nuas, Rhubarb and 
Scakale Pots, Vases, &o., &c., post free.—T. PRATT, Pottery, 
Dudley. ___ 


Allotment holders’ claims for com¬ 
pensation. —In July last I bought for the 
sum of .€10 a greenhouse standing on a piece of 
land that was let in allotments. The lease of 
this ground expired on November 12oh, and we 
have all received notice to clear out on the 1st 
of May, 1900, as the land is sold for building 
purposes. We can obtain no other land so we 
must pull down our greenhouses. Can we obtain 
any compensation from the agent ? There are 
eighteen allotments. —John. 

*»* You must excuse me when I tell you that 
you have given insufficient information. I sup¬ 
pose that someone held this piece of ground on 
a lease, and that his lease expired in November, 
and that he did not give his tenants notice to 
quit. You should have stated upon what kind 
of tenancies these allotments are held, whether 
yearly or otherwise. 

BIRDS. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 

Insurances granted on best terms against 

AOCIDENTS on SEA and LAND 
AOCIDENTS and DISEASE 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES ISSUED. 
Claims Paid, M84,000,000. 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


64, Domhlll. London. B 


a VTAJr. Hoomtari 


TimiTARY CLOTHING.—Good, Large, 

■LTL Dark Grey or Blue Waterproof Oloth Orerooats For 
Sale. Put out of serrioe for other patterns. Either, carriage 
paid, for 7s. 6d. Name size required. Large Capes, same 
material, 28. 6d. each.—From H. J. OABSON, Ooremment 
O ontractor, Rye. __ _ 

■D UG8 RUGS !!—Good, all Wool, 7 feet lon^ 

6 feet wide, and weigh orer four ]^n^; Oovernment 
grey; only l>een used a uttle; much better than oommon 
new. I will send one, post free, for 28. 6d.—From H J 
OABSON. OoTemment Oontractor. Rye 

■D^OTNG! ROOFING!! ROOFING!!!-! 

-Lv have some good stout oiled and dressed Oanras, odd 
pieces from the making up of large sails; perfectly waterproof; 
about a yard wide in odd lengths; splendid for the tops of 
lodgee, chicken houses, etc.; 83 . per cwt. from—H. J. 
OASSON, Ooremment Contractor, Rye. 


Hedge Sparrow (A66ei/;.—The bird you sent was 
a specimen of the “ Hedge Sparrow "(Accentor modularis.) 
It is a perfectly harmless denizen of our gardens, and, 
indeed. Is of great use, as it feeds on insects, worms, etc., 
in the summer, and in the winter on seeds, so you must 
look out for another culprit. This little bird, though 
commonly known and spoken of as a Hedge Sparrow, is 
not really a sparrow in any way, and belongs to the family 
of Warblers. 


AGENTS FOR SALE OF SEEDS.—Reliable 

AGENTS WANTED who can solicit Orders from 
Market Growers and others for Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
suitable men can make a large SMldition to their income. 
In the first place appl? by letter to—Box 99, GIBBS, 
bMlTHACO., 10, High Holbom. I^jodon, W.C. 
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SPECIAL N0TICEJ6 ADVERTISERS. 

In oonsequenoe of the Christmas Holidays 
wo shall be obliged to go to press early 
with the next number of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, dated Deo. 30th, 1899. 

Orders should bo sent os early as possible 
In the week preceding to Insure Insertion. 
No advertisement Intended for that issue 
can bo received, altered, or stopped after 
the first post on WEDNESDAY, the 20th 
DECEMBER. 


THE LOUGHBOBOUfiH BOILEB, 



The Pioneer ot Cheap, Simple, and 
SffectlTe Heatinsr for Small 
Greenhouse. 


The immense sale of this Boiler and the nmnerona Imli a- 
tlons of It seat out In recent yean afford abundant testlmocy 
to its undoubted suooees. 


No. L to heat 100 feet of l-tnoli pipe . .£326 

No. 2, .. aoo .. .. . - 4 10 0 

Naa, „ 400 M ... 6 0 D 

Also In larger sizec, heating np to 1,000 ft. ot l>lnoh pipe. 
Oomplete apparatus from £5 5s. 6d. 
lUititrated Liat* and Batimatea on applieaUion, 


MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 

HOBTIOUIOU&AL BUILDKBS and HXATINO BNGINSI&r, 


Longhborougrh, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122 , VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. 



JCeOMOMlOAI, PORTABLB, CUCAN, EjmOlKNT. 

TREGGON & CD., 

BREWERY ROAD, CALEDONIAN ROAD. LONDON. N. 


MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881. 



Bupplied with various arrangements of Pipes 
For Greenhouses, &a Catslogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Oaas Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, Ac. 



■READY MIXED ASPHALTE. with white 

•Iv spar.—For drives, yards, paths, ko. Can be laid by gar¬ 
dener or handy man. Price per ton and particulars - 
BROOK’S Aspbalte Works. Bradford. Yorks. 

ARMY WATERPROOF GREY CLOTH 

COATS, hardly soiled, 78. 6d. rach. Oaoes. 2«. 1 . 

Will take back if not. approved.-TilE UNIVERSAL 
BUri’LY ASSOCIATION, Reading. (Name paper.) 
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CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICUITURAIHORKSI 
359*BR0CKLEY ROAD. BROCKLEY 
™s.LONDON«.^ 




laj „ etJ-,, 6.0112”;; 8 " ” lio 

for^tmer sites 5 PRICES .Write FOR Illustrated List TO 

, G • BTA-YWAIIO. 

359^BR0CKLEY ROAD. BROCKLEY.S.E 

FOR Latest Illustrated Catalogues 


CANARY 

GUANO 


fOR GREENHOUSE & GARDEN 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


THE IVANHOE 

HEATING APPARATUS 


CARDEN SPECIALITIES 


WESTS 

PATENT 

VAPORISING 

FUMIGATOR. 

Best and Cheapest, for being 
made of brass and sioo 
will lasv for gears. 

The Store only requires a 
little bpirits to saturate the 
asbestos, so may be used 
thousands of times without 
wick or further trouble than 
lilllDg it when re<iuired. 
Prior 6d. comvUtf, to vaporit* 
%p to i,S 60 cubic /ttt. 

WEST’S EXTRACT 
OF NICOTINE 

not being a compound that 


FOR small greenhouses. 


A wrought iron Boiler In oast iron oase, hai> 
large fuel space, and requires less attention 
than any other. 

After 16 Years still as popular as ever. 

Prices, complete, from £6 16s. Od. 

Of all Ironmongers and Hot-Water 
Engineers. 


is only a chemical substitute for Niootlne, but guaranteed 
pure Nicotine, it is impossible for anything to be better or 
cheaper (compare prices). 

7d. ptr airtight Molfd bottle of t.OOO cubic/fft. 

For particulars of WEST'S PATENT IVORINE PLANT 
l^BELS of OTory descrlpUon; PLANT POT-CROOKS, to 
prerent snails, Ac., damsgine plants, avd forms a perfect 
draioage; SOFT METAL TREE FASTENERS; WALL 
NAILS; 8.M. PLANT CLIPS: PLANT GRIP STAKES; 
FLOWER GRIP HOLDERS; WATERPROOF INK. for aU 
labels; GARDENERS' FOUNTAIN-PENS; GLAZING 
STAPLES; PLANT SWIVELS, Ac., Ac. 


For Full Pariiculara and Address 0 / Local 
Agents please write the Makers^ 


ROBERT JENKINS & CO 

ROTHERHAM. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 

SILVER MEDAL 

H ORSE-SHOE p OILER 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Alway* in etock, large or trnaU quantitUs, intke/oUoicingciaee. 

»byia a0byl4 90 by 18 

18 by 1 20 by 16 23 by 18 

18 by 16 24 by 16 34 by 18 

KW feet boxes 1 s c /, 3rda qualtl y. 
4th8, 91-oz. / 10/ 1/6 per box extra. 
-woMM cw lo any $ize at flight advance on above prictt, 
^ nuMquarUitiee. Special Llne.-8 by 6, § by 7. 
inn rt. i m. na. Ijqx ; 31-oz., 11/6 per box. 1/- extra 

^Int, ready for use, S|d. per lb, 
frw^ All glass is gent 

fiiiiy examined, and guaranteed to be in sound oondkiM*bMw 
banding to railway oo. Intending purchasers w’" * 
consider the advantage of buying dire * ' 


15 by 10 14 by IS 

14 by 10 16 by 19 

16 by 10 18 by 11 

feet boxes' 

4lhs, 15-oz. 

Not*.— 

in large c. ____ 

10 bT A 100 ft, 15-0*., 10/- 

for 3r^ Putty, 98 Ib., — 

London. . irw>. au giMs is seni 

di^ from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 

fnljvAxiUHis^ and __^_ 

hancUng to railway oo. InUmdlog purchase^^ 
consider advMUge of buying direct from stock at ware- 
houM. All glass is «refully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
breakage very slight -- 

? leaTO write for wtclc—^ «w*»*xsosjxs 
Jholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lano. London! 
AC. Continuous adTertlser in thir-*-’ * 


tion. Noe one guinea neU. Henoefonrard Le hi^ 
always be had in this form. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, oontalnlng 

SI??'!* JS** desGrinUons, and ooltare^ 

tli6 Oftrara YefotablM ot oold um fesniDonte ^****»-^ 
■to. IBs.: post free, 15s. 6d. ouasatm, 

GREENHOUSE AND BTOVB PLANTS. 

Fbowsanre am Fnrs-UATBD Pauu, FsAira. and 
Lttopodiukb, with full details of the propegatloo and 
ooltlration of 500 families of plants, embraoing all the beet 
plants In oultlTatlon. By Thoma* BAina. Plies Ik.' 
post free, lls. 6d. 

c!** ^ ^® PWtoo* Bdltlon of Oreenboose and 

Store Plants (not illustrated) are offered at 5a. nett, post free. 

THE WILD GARDEN | ob, vhb Natubalisa- 

riOH AJTD NATU&A.L OaOUPIXe OF Habot Kzono 
nAMTB, ^b a chapter oo the Garden of British WUd 
IHosrers. Fourth Edition, with wood engrarlnas fro m 
tewlM bs Alfbkd PABAoira, reused and snlaned. 
D emy St o, linen boards, pries 19 b 

*•« THE WILD GARDEN, special edlUon. printed at 
hand press on finsst hand-made paper, well boond In laUom. 
one guinea nett. ^ 

VX LT jA gardening, a hhndbook ombnolng 

TlUa g^enlng In i^l Its branohes, with eighteen ohapten 
By*.Ho«,AT. 

A DICTIONARY ov ENGLISH NAMES ot 
PLANm two Farm—EngUsh-LaHn and Lattn- 
BngU^ ^ Ik.; post free. Us. 6d. "A 

” T““® extends orer a large field, Indudlns 

^tlrat^ foreign plants, trees, and shniba."— 


Patents 10398. 
& 10,674. 


„— Before placing orders ..u, bkoui.. 

p aper foroverfl^^TA* 


(TWO IN 1896). 

Mag be fixed hi e n d of G reenhouse 

WITHOUT DANOKR OF FIU. 

Fixing flush to the brlok or woodwork, a separate ooTerlng Is 


not necessary, thus obrlating an unsightly struoture. 

UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCY & ECONOMY, 

to Bm U Honrs wlthsnt 


Attention, from prnetlonl Test. 

SEND FOB UST WITH FULL IWPO BMA , 
TION, POST FBEE. 

LIIERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASR. 


pNNIS 


HOS. W. ROBINSON I 
Dbkhis Ibonwobkb, j 


TINS, bags, 14 lb., 4 6: 28 lb. 

7 6 , 66 lb., 136; 1 cwt., 20 - each. 

FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ON EACH TIN 
PerfTOtly Clean-May be used by a Lady. 

Kewsilof FloriatAorseotfree(oxcept6d.itng)onrr~ ^ 

ff /inlcfote oj the chemical UNION, LTD. 


IPSWICH. 


AW^DED 17 COLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 

iiftSaftl 6 0 0 

Afskrt U> BM. TKt Qasm and B.KB. The Prince o/ Tfaka 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS of Greenhousaa Frames, lights, 
Hsating Apparatus, eto., FREE. Naub PATia 

HAWTHORN & CO., lONDON WORKS, KEADIRC. 


nBiBB or rn Futvb*. Third Edition. With lUus- 
tmUons. M.: post free, 8s. Published In a oheapei 
“PISi additions under the name OBBMAn^ 

dJ fP URN BURIAL. Is.; post frea Is. Id. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL for 1W «. Oontnln, 

^ Bimoolw, of th. Hoftloillttii«J 
Trada lie Lists of Gardens and Oountiy Seats (oontaln- 
big over 9,^) have been rerr carefully and extenriTely 
i«t 1^ ud are admitted to be the most ooinp li rte e^ 


THE PRINCESS 


Price from 25/* Complete. 


F.tery description of Hoatlaff Apparatus for Green 
houses, Conaervatories, Ac. from i06. Frame 
Healers. Propagators, kc. lUiuttraUd Calal gtu and 
mates, Id. stami o.-C. TOOPE. F.R.H.&. A SON 

Btepn^yft 'iare, High street, Htepiiey. E. _ 

T OOK ! LOOK !!—5,(X)0 Pieces of White Pure 
^ Linen. Splendid for sheets or table-clotha 11 ft. by 5 ft. 
Will wnd one, post free, for 8 a. Gd.-From H^J. GASSON, 
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OESIDERATU^, 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
359*BR0CKIEY ROAD. BROCKLEY 


HEATING 

apparatus AS FIXED*^ 


attWOOD 

StOURB RtlDGE. 


I THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I S mz 
[N9I SmN-RooF AND N92 Uan-to Greenhouses are 
PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS.MAOEOFTHEBESTREO 
OEAL.THOROU6HLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS, 


Door,Stages FORf\ANTS,f^iNTEo one Coat, I6oiz6lass. 
I ALL NECESSARY I RON WORK, DELIVERED ANO RACKED FREE 


'^emocf fcjmy 


IVJ ^ 7U,, 5.0 lO'J 7E7 ,, 4.10 

,, eu „ 6.0 12 V,, 8V „ 5.10 

FOR OTHER SIZES » PRICES WRITE FOR IlLUSTRXTlO LiST TO 

, o. :ha.ywai»i>, 

359?BR0CKLEY ROAD. BROCKLEY.S.E 

Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogues 


PANARY 

GUANO 


For GREENHOUSE & GARDEN 

ht BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881 


CARDEN SP ECIALITIES 

WEST'S 

PATENT 

■ VAPORISING 
FUMIGATOR. 

^ Best and Cheapest, for being 

made of brass and zino 

■ / , \ , ^ V i , ■ will last for years. 

\ The Store only requires a 

JSiUt-tJo kPirits to saturate the 
asbeetos, so may be used 
thousands of times without 
wick or further trouble than 
fiUing it when required. 


Supplied with rarioua arrangements of Pipes, 
eenhouses, * 0 . CaUlogue free, comprising Wrought 
Case Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, Aa_ 


Is only a chemical substitute for Nicotine, but guaranteed 
pure Nicotine, It is Impossible for anything to be better or 

*****^*^7A plrf^oirfi^Af^rd hottU 
Por iiarticulars of WEST'S PATENT IVORIN^PT,Al^ 
f.ARfflTa of erery deeoriptlon; PLANT POT-CROOK^ to 
orerent snails, kc., damsgi ng pla nts, ard forms a Krf«ct 
SSinageYsoW METAL ffefcE FASTENERS: WALL 

NAII^:8 .IL plant GUPS: PLANT GRIP 


THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING 


APPARATUS 

FOB GREENHOUSES, 
OON8BRVATORIE8, ko. 
Most eoonomlcal and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained, 
great popularity. Made at our 
own roondry and under our 
own supervision. Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, send for RoTisud 
iMoe list, giving full particu¬ 
lars, free by post. 

J. ft W. WOOD, 

Birmingham Street Foundry, 
HTOlTRBRIDGB. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 

SILVER MEDAL 

H ORSE-SHOE p OILER 

pKHflfXLL'B PATKHT). 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. Deeign 
and Plants. With full description of all the best plants, 
their ooltnre and arrangement, beantlfnlly and extensively 
Illustrated with fine engravlngik Medina fro, Us.; post 
free, 15s. Ud. _ 

* * THE ENGLISH FLOWBB GABDBN, bound In two 
r(^—sage-green moroooo-sulUble for library or preeenU- 
tion. PrlM one guinea nett. Henoelorsrard the book may 
slways be had In this form. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, oontalnlng 

nearly 700 Ulustntloni, with desoriptlons, and onltore of 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Aftcuys in ttoek, large or email quantities, in the/oUounngsizes. 

14 by IS 80 by IS 80 by 14 SO by 18 

16 by IS 18 by 1 SO by 16 SS by 18 

18 by 18 18 by 16 S4 by 16 24 by 18 

I 11 /- BW feet boxa \ 1 C /« Srds qualll y, 
f Hr 4ths,Sl.ox. ^ -— 


18 by 10 
14 by 10 
16 by 10 
feet boxM 


1/6 per box extra. 
-Olaee cut to any size at slight adianee on above oriees. 


4th8,15-oz. 

Not*, c::-- — 

IN large tpr small qwintitie*. 

10 by A 100 fL. 15-oz., 10/-pe 
for 3i^ Putty, 28 lb., a. 

Pat free on rail in London.--- — „— - 

direot from stock at my warehoute (not from wharf), care- 
ftilly exaznined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway 00 . Intending nurohasera will do well to 
<onsider the advantage of buying direot from stock st ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
bnakage very slight. Before placing wdws wi^ 
pVase write for wholesale prices tA--J. B. RODINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Menhaot, 31, Moor-Uu&e, London, 
E.C. ContlnuoM advertiser In this taper for over 14 yo 


Spodiol Line.—8 by 6. 


Patents 10398. 
& 10,674. 


W W ^ 000190 VI UUD 9WV6WU 

Stove Plana (not Ulustrated) are offered at 5a. nett, post free. 

THE WILD GARDEN 1 ob, mb Naiubalisa- 

no* AND Natuhal Oroupino o» Hakdt Bxotio 
Plavts, with a ohiypter on the Oar^n of British Wild 
Flowers Fourth Bdltlon. srlth wood angravlngi fnra 
drawings ^ Alfsko Parson*, rerlssd and enlarged. 
DemyTro. linen boards, prloa ISs. 

THE WILD GARDEN, speolal effiUon, prIntM at 
band preu on anmt hand made paper. weU bound In vaUum, 
one guinea nett. 

VILLA GARDENING. A handbook embracing 

villa gardening In all la branches, with el^teep ehaptort 

K dally devoted to Ornamental Gardening. By B. Hobday. 
oe 6b. ; post free. 6t. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY Of ENGLISH NAMES ot 

PLANTS. In two Parts — English - lAtIn and Latin- 
BngUsh, By Wm. Millkb.^ ISs. ; p<^ free, ISs. 6d. A 


(TWO IN iwf). 

May be Ixsd tn end of Oreenhoose . 

WITHOUT DANOKR OF FIH& 
ruing flash to the brick or woodwork. “ 

not necessary, thus obviating an unsightly stmefcora. 

UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCY k ECONOMY. 

SBHD FOB UST WITH FCU. IHFOR**. 


WITHOUT DANOKR OF FIR& 
ruing flash to the briok or woodwork, • 

not neoeasary. thus obviating an uzurigh^ 


THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embradng every phase of i a onitivatlon. with ohaptora on 
diKeMO Mid •P6oil5oultuf90. Pri06 ll. I Df pO0t| Ie. Id. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 


^OonUining full account of la culture, with speolal chapter 
on Apple cookery. Prioe Is.; by post, 1 a 2d. 

TOWN GARDENING. A Handbook of Tree*, 

Shrubs, and PUna sulUbU lor Town O^ture in tbs 
garden, window, or greenhouse. Prioe 1a ; by post U. 2d. 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. Showing 

the manner In which flowera, fruit, and vegetob^ are 
gown lor market. By O. W. Shaw. Prioe 1a ; post free, 

FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT. A Hand¬ 
book giving full Information for the ooltnre of fruit for 
profit. Price 1a ; post free, 1a 8d . 

GOD’S AORB BEAUTIFUL; ob, the Om- 

T*Bi*fl or TH* Futub*. Third Edition. With lUus- 
tMtinns. 7a 6d. I post free, 8 a Publisbed in a cheaper 
form, and with aidfumis under the name OBEMATIGN 
AND UBN BUBIAL. 1a ; poat free, 1a 2d. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL for 1900. Oonbaing 

Alphabetical Lisa of aU Branohm of the Hortioultural 
TradA The Lisa of Gardens and Country Seaa (ooi^aiu- 
Ing over 2,000) have been very carefully and extonslvelf 
levised. and are admitted to be the most oompleto ever 
pnbllabed. Prioe 1a ; by post, U. 8d. 

Of cUl Bor.kMUtrt or from thi» Offlct, 

37, Southampbon-gtreet, Strang, London , W.C. 
POLE’S PRKSSED MEAT for Poultry and 

DogA-ld, per 1 ^ in 60-lb cukes. SampleA Partic^ars, 
TestimonlulsLfree. The Grandest, ChMjXMr, aiM Bm Feed¬ 
ing known.-W. C-OLE. Dunsford Works, Wsmlnworlb. 






TINS, 6d. ft 1 - each. BAGS, 14 lb.. 4 6; 28 lb. 

7 6; 66 lb.. 186: 1 owt., 90• each. 

FULL DIREGTI0M8 FOR USE OH EAOH TIN 


Perfectly cloan-May bemused by a LadF* 

RecAilof Florist 8 or sent free(except6a. una)on reccipc of 1.0. 

““ IPSWICH, 


WholMoU oj the chemical union, Lm 


riih: PHiNt iLi.b :s 


Price from 26/-” ! 
on of HoaUns 

■taaryatones. fto. from 106. Frame 

kgators. kc. Illustrated t’a^/opii« 

mp.—C, TOOFK. FjlLH.A. ft SON. 

^ High street. Stepney, E. _ 

X)K 1!—5,000 Piece* of White Pure 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
























ID'S FERNS Are alwAya clean, healthy, true 
jood Talae. Such Is the nnivereal ▼eMiot. 
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HEINEMANN’S ■»- Descriptive Ust Ready. -« 


December 30 , 1899 


VEGETABLE & 
FLOWER SEEDS. 

Grown under his Personal Supervision 


BARR’S 


Dobbie & Co., 
Rothesay. 


PANSY "MASTERPIECE,” 

Reduced size. Per pkt., 1/-. 

Special Colleetions for all purposes, from 
2 6 and upwards. 

UNEQUAUED VALUE. FLOWER SEEDS POST FREE. 

F. C. HEINEMANN, 

Seed Grower. 

ERFURT, 3. GERMANY. 


Clearance Sale 

OF 

SPRING-FLOWERING 

BULBS, 

Fop Greenhouse, Flower Garden, 
and to naturalize in Shrubberies, 
Wild Gardens, and in Grass, 

AT 

50 °/. BELOW CATALOGUE PRICES. 


Bulbs in first-class condition. Early 
orders invited as supply is limited. 


Descriptive List Free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 

12 & 13, KING ST., COVENT CAROEH, 


By Appointment. 

Messrs. Dobbie & Co. have enlarged 
and improved their well-known Cata¬ 
logue and Competitors* Guide. 

It now extends to 216 quarto pages, 
fully illustrated, and gives very full 
cultural directions for the different 
Flowers and Vegetables, including times 
for sowing, &c. 

Ten Thousand extra copies have been 
printed, and anyone can secure a copy 
per Parcel Post by sending Sixpence in 
Stamps for same. 


P/ea.fe nienfion “ Gardening lUiuitrated ” lohen 
writing. 


Dobbie & Co., 
Rothesay. 


“rXAfJS:" CHRYSANTHEMUR^ 


Do ^ want the Finest Mapketlnar and 
Culinary Apple In Cultivation? 

TRY MSRRYWEATHRR, 


eoptai nin g account of the " Finert Anple oo Ba^ 

"BRAMLEY’S 8EEDLINQ,” 

. ^ ^ BauaLi. Same prloa ae 

iofe^ Modi b^nt no oompariion for weight of fruit or 
quality. 

SHRUBS, 

SEEDS, 

HERBAOEOUS PLANTS, 
ROSES, AND FRUIT TREEa 

OOLLEOTION^^," 

The SK Bee^arden Roaea io dwarf plants, for contlnuoua 

apthechlld, ii.y. I Marie Van Boutte. r, 

Bardon Job, h.t. Madame Lambard. a 

Boule de Neige, B.V. Madame Hoete. a 


^aa Lefebrre, H.P. rune iwaumann. u. 9 , 

Ortaaon Rambler Mra. a Ormwt^ h.*. 

Dr. Andn. h.». Mr*. Paul, a 

Duke of Bdinburgh, H.P. Mra. J. Lalng, h.f. 

Dupuy Jamain. H P. Prince Oamlllo de Bohan. 

General Jacqueminot, m.r. b p 

Gloire Uranalae, H.T. Ulrich Brunner, H.P. 

Ololre^ Dijon, T. Vlolette Bouyer, H.P. 

Joim Hrpper H.P. Viacounteea Foueatona 

La France, h.t. W. A. Rtehai^^^!; 

Send for Llata whloh alao contain muoh raluabla Informa¬ 
tion. All poet tree on application to 


Marie Van Boutte, a 
Madame Lambaui^ x 
Bladame Hortclx 
BCarie Beaumann, a.p. 
Mra. a Crawford, H.P. 
Mra. Paul, n. 

Mra. J. Lalng, h.p. 


Mra. J. Lalng, h.p. 

Prince OamIUe da Kniinn 
H.p. 

Ulrich Brunner, H.P. 

Violetta Bouyw, H.P. 
yiacounteea FolkeaU^ H.t 
I W. A. RiohardBoo, V. 


HENRY 


MERRYWEATHER, 

The Norserlee, 


HICHEST QUALITY. LOWEST PRICES. 

Strong Cuttings, from 6d. per doz.; 2/6 per 100, 

DeeoriptlTe Price IM of Plante and Outtinga, also of Roaee, 
Oamationa, tc., to., free on application. 

C. E. & F. W. LILLEY, Ltd., 

_St. Peter’s. GUERNSEY. 

RAINS’ RoyalHyacinths 

RAINS' Royal Hyacinths 
RAINS' Royal Hyacinths 
RAINS' Noted Bulbs 
FIRST PRIZES v}h«never diown. 
RAINS' Notea Bulbs 

Are known all orer the Kingdom Cor 

XCONOMY and XXCXLUBNCX. 
ROMAN HYACINTHS, guaranteed lat aixe, 0/6 per 100. 

OATALOQUE8 POST FREE. 

We mpply one quality only, THB BEST. 

MIGHAErR^S « GO. 

BULB GROWERS t SEED MEROHANTS, 

34, Mansell St., Aldgate, London, E.C. 

E0TA.BLI8HKO 18SGL 


PLANT BUYERS 

Reqniiing the best Plante In the beet condition 
for STOVB, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW, 
ue reepeotfnlly asked to write for my 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Winter-flowering and Decorative Plante. 
Palme a gpeciality. 

Special tenne to pariiet filling new fioueeM, 

TOUR ADDRB88 FOB OATALOOUB WILL OBLIOB. 

^Aaaloa molUe, lovely ahades of colour, lOa. 6<L per R. 
DeutaJa graoilla, pure white, a charming plant, 9s, per a. 
Also Lemolne’a double white Denlzia, He. per 6. Lilac* 
grand plants for forcing, 2g. 6d. eadi. 

A. J. A. BRUCE, 

The Nnrserlei. 

CHIILTiN-CUM-HAIOT, MANCHESTEF. 


ROSES. ROSES. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IH THE WORLD. 

kIH PlMte to eelect from. 40 

* "«*®ct4oo, so Dwarf, un- 
^ following are my eelection; 11 oholoe 
TW and Noieettea. 90.; 12 choice Olimbing, 7a.; 11 SS 
6e 6a.; 6 Gloire de Dijono. 4a. 8df 
6 beautiful Fa^ry Roeea, 4a. 6d. 1 Sohoioe Moai ^ ha ’ 

6 oW^'»*Woned Rosee, 3a. 8jl; 6 crimson M^Wy Roaai,’ 
3a 6A; 6 pink Monthly Roeea. Is. 6d.; 6 qolo^grow^ 
Ctobl^ Eo^ Aa 6d.; U Sweet Briers, 3a ^ All 
with or*r. Thouaands of Teedmoniala. (Maloguea tne^ 

JAMES WAlTERSf R‘»e omwer, EXETC8, 


FERNS 


A 

Speciality. 
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Poland SclagineUaa In 1,400 sp^ea and Tarieties, we offer 
12 rent kinds (stove and greenhouse) for 3s.; 25 for 7 b. «d.: 

50 for i7a 8d.: lOT. In 25 kinds, l^a; 100, In 50 kinda, 30 b. : 10i5 
^2 kinds. 3*.: 25 for 8s. 8d.; ^ for 
25e.; 100. in25Uzufs,SOe.; 100, In 60kinds,458.; 100khids,Tie. 

C^ogue free on application. **Fems and Fem 
Criltliro, 60 illustrations, ol^h, la. 3d., poet free, 
niuatrated OataIogne(No. 24). UOUluatratlona 2a.. iMMt free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.N.S., 

Fern Nnrflerlcw. Sale, ncay NaneUdster. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

YELLOW MUTUAL FRIEND.- 

Having secured the whole uf two English sporta (bo«h 
primrose) of this fine variety, probably the fiDe«t stock lu 
the trade, can guarantee good plants for early delivery. 

WEEKS’ NEW VARIETIES.-A« 

usual 1 control the whole of these fine novelties. They are 
finer than ever this year; but, owing to great demand, orders 
should be given early to secure plants from earliest batches. 

New Lull and General Catalogue now ready. 
Pod Free. 

NORMAN DAVIS, 

Chrysanthemiun Nurseries 

FRAMFIELD. SUSSEX. 

SPECIAL OFFER. CASH WITH ORDER ONLY. 

CaladlumB, dr^ bulbs, selected from 70 It 

choicest varieUM. oar. paid .. 7a 6d- 4a Od. 

Gkeulfltaa.choioesastrain, mixed, car, paid Se. Od. SS. 01. 

- M „ ^ named varieties, oar. paid .. iOa Od. 6a 6i. 
AmaiTlUdB (BeUadonna Lily, VaUota, 

Gnjotro ho.), in po^ f.o.r. .. 7a6d. 4e.0J. 

email Palms In variety, Ki^aa. *a, f.Oir.., 6a Od. 3a Od. 
W. GOODIIFPE, M.A., Camhridpe Kurttrin WORTHING. 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

LAPAGERIAS. 

Perfectly oultivated plants of either of the 
varieties of Lapageria are not partioiilarly 
oommon, and it is a oorioiis fact that in many 
oases where apparently little toonble is taken 
with them they do remarkably well, while in 
others the oultivator may try his utmost and 
only be partially successful. In the old-fashioned 
dark houses—still, unfortunately, in vome in 
some places—Lapagerias may frequently be 
seen doing well, and owing partly to this the 
plants have been considered by some to need a 
very dense shade. As a matter of fact, it is 
almost impossible to give them too much light, 
especially in autumn, but the light must be 
aooompanied by a proper supply of air night and 
day. In Gloucestershire a few years ago I saw 
one of the finest Lapagerias I ever 

seen, and this was growing over the roof of a 
large conservatory the glass of which was 
entirely unshaded. Cool-house Palms, large 
Camellias, and other plants were grown in t&e 
house, and the immense Lapageria formed a 
welcome shade over these, though itself exposed 
to the full siiii. Every year large sucker-like 
shoots pushed up from the base, almost as thick 
as a man’s finger, grew at a great rate, and 
covered the Urge expanse of roof. The house 
WAS always freely ventilated and damped, and 
there is no doubt that the moist atmosphere 
without an approach to oloseness tendra to 
make this plant a success. Anyone who is 
trying to grow either the white or red kind in 
small, cooped-up structures should give his 
plants more light and air. 

Lapagerias abhor being disturbed at the 
roots, and more than onoe 1 have turned ont 
large old plants that had been shifted several 
times and oould see the ends of the roots dead 
after each shift. The sooner the cultivator 
makes up his mind where a plant is to be put 
and puts its there the better chance that plant 
has of growing to a large size and good ola age, 
for although each new stem puts forth a fresh 
tier of roots on its own account, after the 
manner of herbaoeons plants generally, a great 
check is given whenever the young points of the 
shoots are in any way bruised or damaged. 
Again, the roots are curious in their likes and 
dislikes. I have traced them for several feet 
through the hungry red sand of the West 
Gloucester district, where they seemed to posi 
tively revel, and have, on the other hand, 
found them blackened as if burnt when they 
have approached a lump of good turfy loam. 
This explains why many plants, after appa¬ 
rently getting well established, often sicken 
and refuse to grow. As long as thej remain in 
the border prepared for their reception they are 
all right, but perhaps this border has been dug 
out where the natural soil is a stiff clay; the 
roots reach this and make no further progress. 
They often do the same thing if planted in a 
new pot or a painted tub or box. It is evident 
then that to grow a Lapageria properly one 
must have a suitable root-run that the plants 
will not grow out of for y^eff years. Tns is 
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easily provided, and the next care will be to 
avoid over-moistening this somewhat large bulk 
of compost before the roots have had time to 
take hold of it. A deep root-run is not necessary 
—should be avoided, in fact—but if a few roots 
can be coaxed to any constantly moist spot, such 
as often exists in greenhouses and oonservatories, 
it is surprising how the plants appreciate it. A 
free-working loam without much lime in it, 
plenty of properly prepared leaf-soil and peat, 
with enough snarp sand and nodulee of charcoal 
to prevent the whole settling oloeeh^is a com¬ 
post suitable for Lapagerias. When well 
established in this, few the plants liberally 
from above, acd this will ensure a quioa 
growth and at the same time prevent the roots 
descending to bad soil in search of food. 

Regarding the choice of plants, I would 
alwajfs prefer nice healthy, young layered 
ones, or even seedlings, to laiwe specimens that 
have been reared in pots, by reason of the 
peculiarity of the roots noted above. Where for 
years the growths have been twined and trained 
round sticks, or some similar support, they are 
almost sure to be covered with insects of one 
kind or other, but clean, young plants may be 
kept so by exercising ordinary care. All 
pests almost attack these plants if allowed 
to. Green-fly attacks ^e tender yoong 
shoots, while scale and mealy-bug are fond of 
the older leaves and stems. Perhsps the worst 
of all, however, is thrips, this bmpg one of the 
most troublesome to destroy. When a plant 
gets really dirty, repeated fumigations are neoes- 
sary, and these must be followed by cutting out 
the weakest and worst affected shoots wd by 
diligently sponging with approved insectioides. 
If the syringe is ireely pliM about the plants 
morning and evening all through the growing 
season, it helps to keep them clean, and if clean 
water is used, it will not damage the flowers. 


OESTRUM ELEGAN8. 

This is, perhaps, better known as Habrothamnus 
elegans. Al^ough not, strictly speaking, a 
climber, it is a &e plant for a conservatory 
wall, and requires some room to flower it well. 
I have seen is planted alternately with Plumbago 
oapensis, the crimson and blue forming a good 
contrast, and by judidously thinning the plants 
some bloom may be had nearly throughout the 
year. As a greenhouse plant it oannot be ^ 
highly recommended, bat, nnfortunately, like 
many other good things, it has in the nme for 
novdties somewhat dropped out of onltivation. 
C. Newell! is a garden variety with deeper orim- 
Bon flowers and perhaps rather larger trusses of 
bloom. In addition to being so nsefnl for the oon- 
rorvatory the above maybe reoommended for ont- 
ting, as they will often give a supply when other 
flowers are scarce. If cut before the blooms 
are fully out the flowers will last fsirly well. 
I think many flowers get a bad name for lasting 
through cutting them at a period when, if left 
on the plants, wey would drop naturally. C^- 
trnm anrantiacum, though not so free-flowering 
as G. elegans, is a desirable greenhouse plan^ 
the large terminal oon^mbs of orange-yellow 
flowers being very effective. I And when struck 
from strong cuttugs put in early in the spring 
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and nown on in a oold-pit during the summer, 
the ^anta if well exposed will not run up tall, 
but will make broad foliage and produce a larie 
terminal cluster of flowers. I have had plants 
about 18 inches to 2 feet high which have 
proved very attractive. It will grow freely in 
any ordinary potting soil, bat must be well 
exposed to the light and sun if it is desired to 
flower it in a dw^ state. A. 


OlirtBtmaa Rofles.— If ^ . flower is 
deserving of popularity at this time it is surely 
the Ohmtmas Rose, undoubtedly the most 
preoions of winter flowers. No other hardy 
plant can possibly produce the same results as 
finely-estaolished masses of this, the finest 
examples of which often yield a hundred or 
more oloseoms each. But it is when the plants 
receive more than ordinary care, and the m)wers 
expand almost without spot or blemish, that the 
blossoms as much as the plants in the open 
garden poesess an even greater valne. Isolated 
exam ple s are beet when the protection intended 
for them is given early. No plant has such a 
fine effect in a gardira as this, and, where 
specially grown and well suited, the masses of 
pure white, slightly cupped flowers are very 
effective. It takes time, however, and a soil 
specially deep and good to obtain the best 
results. 

Pelargonium West Brighton Gem. 

—Fortheflowergardenl havegrown this largely, 
and consider it one of the best for that purpose. 
Its habit is dwarf, and evwi in ^wet, sunlesfl 
seasons West Brighton Gem retains its sturdy 
habit instead of Woming a mass of sappy 
growth, as is the case with some other vMie- 
ties. It is free-blooming from the time it is 
planted out till late in the autumn, even when 
the weather is not altogether favourable. For 
making masses of bright scarlet no Pelargonium 
is better than West Brighton Gem. I have 
found this variety invaluable for providing cut 
bloom through the winter as well as for plant¬ 
ing out in 3io summer, and in a stock rom- 
prising several thousands of rooted entUngs 
there were always scarlet blooms to be bad 
through the dullest part of the winter. Grown 
entirely for the embellishment of greenhcraBe or 
oonservatory, or for the furnishing of wmdow- 
bozes and vases, there are few varieties of 
Pelargonium so useful as West Brighton Gem. 
—G. 

Pellionia decora-— This is a pretty little 
creeping plant suitable for hangin|(-buket8 in a 
moist stove. The stems are bright red imd 
the leaves velvety-green, striped and prettily 
mottled with a silvery-white. The youngs 
leaves are pale green with a red suffusion. It is 
like some of the better Fittonias, but smaller in 
all ita parts, and under artifidal light has a 
very beautiful appearance. It is a free grower 
when establish^, growing from a number of 
joints and forming a dense plant, well filled out 
in the middle, where Panicuma and similar 
things are often bare. It strikes readily from 
cuttmgs in a light sandy soil, and should be 
grown in a rather poor, bat light and open, 
compost, keeping the roots moist all the year 
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OARDEN WORK.* 

OODSOrvatory.—To a considerable extent, 
if the honse is to* be kept gay, we shall have 
to depend upon flcweriog plants brought on 
in another structure warmer than the conserva¬ 
tory in which they are to flower. It i« true, 
of course, there are many plants that will flower 
naturally in winter in a night temperature of 
dOdega. to 5o degs. Good specimens of Kdoa 
Willmoreana, Acacia Drummond!, Genista 
ragrans, Chorozema cordata splendens, and 
manyother winter-flowering hard-wooded plants 
are always effective and used to be much 
more common than they are now, and good 
plants in flower brought into prominence are 
always attractive, especially in winter. For 
training over arches, or op pillars, or even 
up rafters, if pinched in during summer, white, 
yellow, and red Abutilons are now very effec¬ 
tive. Those who want an economical display 
in winter should plant these out in the border 
and train them up anything near. Prune back 
early in August and let the young shoots which 
break away remain to flower. They also make 
interesting standard plants 5 feet or 6 feet high 
in Urge houses, with Palms, Ferns, or other 
foliage plants beneath. Tu keep the heads 
compact they must be pruned back in time to 
get a free young growth during autumn that 
will flower all the winter. S:>andard Lanres- 
tinus, such as seen on the Continent, are 
iiwful in winter, especially for cool-houses. 
Continue to take cuttings of Chrysanthemums. 
To grow these in the best possible manner there 
should be no check from the time the cuttings 
are inserted till the flowers are fully expanded. 
Certainly no one who aspires to win prizes will 
succeed in his object unless this forms a guiding 
principle. Kpecinien Ivy-leavetl Pelargoniums 
are always charming, but it is necessary to have 
some special means of training them, such as a 
cooe-sl^ped wire frame, which anyone with 
some wire can make Those who wish to com¬ 
mence to make a few spscimens should select 
a few stroog plants in 5 iaoh pots, shake them 
out and repot iu clean p >ts of same size iu good 
loam and Uaf-mould and soms sand, and grow 
them on in a temperature of not less than 
60 degs. at night. 

Stove. —Careful watering is one of the chief 
requisites in successful pUut culture. This 
caranl work means that every plant receives 
just what it requires at the right time. The 
surest test as to a plant’s condition is to sound 
the pot with the knuckles. Certain plants 
requum more water than others, and much 
depends upon the condition of the roots and the 
time it was last potted. A plant with a potful 
of roots requires more water than another 
recently potted. Then some plants in winter 
require very little water. The whole family of 
what are called succulents, which includes 
Cactuses and Aloes, are better in a dry con¬ 
dition in winter. Simmer-flowering climbers, 
such as Allamandas, Clerodendrons, Bougain¬ 
villeas, Stephanotiaes, ripen and flower better 
if kept on the side of drynees at the root in 
winter. The more complete the collection of 
plants the more varied thf' treatment, and I 
have no doubt there is still something to be 
learnt respecting the bast temperatures and 
other cultural details. Many plants that were 
grown in the stove fifty years ago now succeed 
well in a lower temperature. Many of the Japa¬ 
nese and Chinese plants, when first introduce, 
were grown in more heat than they required. 
In a general way most plants classe<l as stove 
plants will be healtliv, other things being right, 
in a temparature of 60 degs. to Go dogs, at night, 
with% rise of 10 degs. to 15 degs. during the 
day. 

Barly vinery.— To have ripe Grapes in 
May the Vines must be started at once and no 
time lost. Pot-Vines which are thrown out 
when the fruit has been cut mav be rushed 
a bit, if required, and I think it is oetter to give 
them a longer rest and push them a little 
harder than to start sooner and linger longer 
on the way. Pot-Vines started now in a night 
temperature of 50 degs., and raised to 55 degs. 
as soon as they get us^ to the temperature, 
will be none the worse for the little extra force 


* In oold or northern diitricti the operatione referred 
to tutder **Geurden Work" mmy bo dene from ten dope to a 
fortnight later them it here if^ieuted^ wltk egueUly good 
rwtifts. 
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applied, provided the roots were all right, and 
tM wood well ripened and ready for the start. 
As regards the borders of permanent Vines, root 
warmth, either in the shape of husbanded 
summer heat retained by covering, or a 
fermenting heap of leaves and manure on the 
border, is helpful. I have not space to go into 
this now, but good results have been obtaioed 
in various ways, and local circumstances count 
for much. The one important, or at least, the 
most important, matter in connection with the 
Grape-Vine is thorough drainage. Without 
this good soil and chemical and other manures 
will ultimately fail. 

Barlv TomatOOB.— Now is the time to 
sow seeas of a good early varie^ in the warmest 
bouse available, as near the glass as possible. 
Sow very thinly, and pot off as soon as the 
plants are large enough, still keeping them near 
the glass Shift into larger pots when the roots 
occupy the soil, and never permit a check of 
any kind, but trust to the warmth and the 
increasing light with proximity to the gloss to 
build up the growth strongly, with plenty of 
fibre in it. 

Outdoor garden.— Newly planted things 
should be mulched with something to keep the 
frost from the lacerated roots. It is not so 
much the low temperatu'’e that does the injury 
as the drying effect of the frost, camhined with 
the disturbance of the roots by its lifting pewer. 
Frost has commenced early this season and we 
may have a severe winter, and the protective 
value of a light covering of any dry material, 
such as Bracken, or a few dry leaves, or ashes, 
or burnt earth, is very great when placed on the 
surface over the roots. In the case of Roses, 
especially Teas, it is better placed in a conical 
mound up the stem a few inches. During frosty 
weather stakes should be prepared. Now-a-da^/s 
it is generally cheaper to buy stakes than to make 
them, as Bamboos are cheap and lastinu, and for 
small plants the wood stakes from the Continent 
are cheaper than we could make them. Advan¬ 
tage should be taken of bad weather to place 
new labels to all outdoor plants which require 
them. Any garden which contains a good col¬ 
lection of hardy plants and trees correctly 
labelled is always fall of interest), and it is so 
convenient at this season to know where choice 
bulbs are situated. Of course, no one digs or 
forks over their borders containing bulbs at this 
season, but a mulch of manure compost will be 
beneficial. This can be forked in when the bulbs 
are coming through. Those who have bushes of 
Anouba japonica should plant a male variety 
among them to induce a crop of berries. 

Fruit garden. —I am assuming those who 
have had trouble with the Godlin-moth will 
have placed grease-bands round the trunks for 
the purpose of arresting the insects as they 
mike their way up the tree. The grease-bands 
are an improvement upon the old-fashioned hay- 
bands, which thoughtful cultivators wrapped 
round the trunks of the trees in early autumn, 
taking them off and burning them when tho 
insects had pMsed their migratory period. The 
object of placing the hay-bands round the trees 
was to form a hiding-place lor the insects, but 
it was necessary to destroy them with the cap¬ 
tured insects before the transformation period 
arrived. Of washes for fruit-trees there are no 
end, and they may be used of greater strength 
in winter. Washes containing petroleum in 
emulsion have great cleansing powers and are 
cheap, and should be used on Plum or other 
fruit-trees which have been attacked the pre¬ 
vious year by aphides. Those who want fine 
Raspberries for dessert should plant Superla¬ 
tive in well-prepared land. Plant in rows 6 feet 
apart and 2 feet apart in the rows. For a year 
or two, until the Raspberries oome into full pro¬ 
fit, Cauliflowers, French Beans, or any other 
summer crop may be plantek) between the Rasp¬ 
berries. Those who have not covered their Fig- 
trees will have the bearing wood injured if there 
comes severe weather. It is not much trouble 
to unnail and draw the branches together and 
cover with something to protect the young 
wood. If Figs are properly planted and man¬ 
ned a crop of fruit evei^ year is certain, which 
is more than can be said of other kinds of fruit. 

Vegetable garden.— The forcing gar¬ 
dener will be busy now, especially in country 
places where tree-leaves are plentifm for making 
hot-beds. The hot-bed system is an eoonomioid 
one for forcing all kinds of vegetables, and 


well made hot-bed will produce two crops at 
least. We have made up hot-beds in December 
for Asparagus. When the Asparagus came out, 
6 inches or S inches of loam were mixed with the 
soil left in from the Asparagus, and Potatoes 
planted that had been started in pots. When the 
Potatoes came out the bed was overhauled and 
planted with Cucumbers, which run through 
the summer and part of the autumn. The bM 
afterwards made excellent potting material when 
broken up mid intermix^. If bad weather 
comes it is often possible to do trenching, 
though it is UDwise to bury snow, and if the 
land is wanted for early cropping, frozen soil 
should not be turned in ; otherwise, the more 
the frost is let into the land the better. The 
Mushroom-house w’ill be found useful now for 
bringing on Seakale, Rhubarb, Chioory, and 
Dandelion where there is a large demand for 
saladiog. Mushroom-beds should be made up 
from time to time as required. The manure 
should be fairly fresh, and should be manipu¬ 
lated in an open shed, or, at any rate, should 
not be exposed to heavy rain. 8ow Tomatoei 
to raise young plants to plant out or grow in 
pots or under glass. Everybody has their 
favourite varieties. Early Ruby forces well, 
aod, if carefully selected, the fruit is a good 
shape. Ham Green is also a good forcing 
Tomato of a good useful size, but for main crop 
under glass we have found nothing superior to 
Brooks’ Freedom. E. Hobday. 


TBM QOmNQ WUKB WORK. 


Mxiraeta from a Oardm Diary, 

Jaawiry tut .—Wheeled manure on the laml. 
Djubl) dug several plots ready for Onions, 
A^parogu*, and Saak ale. Pruned Peaches on 
walls. Washed wood with Gishurst-compound, 
and commenced nailing it in 6 inches apart. 
The smilher burning of cuttings and other 

arden rubbish is still going on, and will be 

ept going until all is convetted to a black 
mass. 

Janud V Snd. —Moved more plants to forcing- 
house. We have still a good number of Chrys- 
anthemviiM, but are looking round for other 
things now. Camellias, Azaleas, and Rhododen¬ 
drons are coming in, with bulbs and other 
things, and Arum Lilies are plentiful now. 
Opened nub Pelargoniums. Shook oat and 
repotted Zjnal and Ivy Pelargoniums. Shifte<l 
on young Fuchsias and put in cuttings. 

January o>d —Potled more Lily of Uie Valley 
crowns. Movnl Ldimn Harriai to warmer 
house to open lljwers. Tbiogs move slowly 
now, even where arbifleial heat is used freely. 
We find good sizsd bushes of Laurobtinus very 
ureful when iu flower for dark corners of con¬ 
servatory where more delicate things would nut 
live. Pteris tremula, P. major, and P. 
Drinkwateri are useful in the conservatoiy 
now. 

January 4 th ,—Started a few more Potato sets 
of the Old Ashleaf and Sharpe’s V'lotor in pots 
to fill frames by-and-bye. Mode up sex'eral 
more hot-beds. These are generally up in 
ranges to take several frumos and the second 
range is placed just behind the preceding one, 
but close to it, so they help e%ch other in the 
matter of warmth, and all are kept filled np 
with something useful till the next autumn, 
when the whole is intermixed and wheeled on 
the land. 

January 6 th —Sowed seeds of Ham Green, 
Early Ruby, and Freedom Tomatoes. I wonder 
the last is not more generally grown. I suppose 
the reason is it is such a shy se'^der stock cannot 
be obtained. It is certainly second to none in 
quality aod produotiveness. Nailed Peaches on 
walls. SowM more Cuoumber seeds for planting 
early houses. Vaporised greenhouse. A stitch 
in time saves nine. 

January Glh .—Rsarrauged and cleaned stove. 
A supreme effort is being made to get rid of 
mealy-bug. We have not bsen s 3 much troubled 
with it of late years. We have adopted more 
drastic methods for its destruct'on. Pruned 
Allamsndas and other summer-flowering stove 
climbers. We are still from time to time putting 
in cuttings of Chrysaubhemnms. Nailed 
Morello Cherries on north wall. Selected a lot 
of the best and brightest CycUmem for seed- 
beariD|;, and placed by themselves. 
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and, deapite our increased knowledge of many 
plants, the confasion in this cace remains as 
great as ever. T. 

Luculia gratlaaima.— The warm green¬ 
house just now contains no hner floweiing plant 
than this, with its splendidly formed heads of 
fragrant and delicately-coloured blooms. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, the plant is not always a 
success under cultivation, and is rarely grown 
to a large size. Hence it is that so dno a 
subject for mid-winter flowering is only seen 
occasionally, and then not in anything approach¬ 
ing specimen size. This is unfortunate, inas¬ 
much as the largest heads of bloom are not 
usually produced on small plants. At the samo 
time, with careful attention to cultural details, 
some very beautiful trusses of bloom result. 


a similar position among those with large bios* 
soros, and it is certainly one of the finest flower¬ 
ing ihruba to be met with in gaidens. The 
individual blooms are a couple of inches in 
d’ameter, pure white, and with comparatively 
little scent. This forms a rouuded mass from 
G feet to 12 feet in height, according to the soil 
and situation in which it is growing. There is 
a variety of this (laxus) less in stature and of a 
more open style of growth than the type. P. 
speciosuB is now regarded as synonymous with 
P. grandiflorus. 

P. Gordoniasits is another of these large- 
growing kinds, native of North America, whose 
blooms are smaller than those of the last named, 
but produced in the greatest profusion. They 
are also later in expanding than most of the 
others, and on that account this species is 
especially valuable. It w'as intro<1aced from 
North-west America in 1S2.^, and was named in 
compliment to Mr. R. Gordon, of the Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. Other 
species a good deal in the same way are P. 
inodorous and P. verrucosus, both North 
American, while P. mexicanus is too tender to 
be generally plante<l. 

I.P. Satzumi is a slender, yet freely branching 
bush about G feet high, whose flowers, though 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Winter - flowerlDgf Zonal Pelar- 
g^oniums.—For producing a great (juantity of 
bloom from November and on through the 
winter months 1 find nothing to equal the dark 
crimson-flowered Henry Jacoby. The way I 


Impatlens Jerdoniee.— This pretty Bal¬ 
sam is not often seen. It is very distinct both 
in growth and flowers. The peculiar inflated 
portion of the calyx is bright red, and is sot oil 
by the yellow portion of the flowers. The thick 
fleshy stems of a dark reddish-brown are con¬ 
tracted between the joints, and each division 
has the appearance of a large brown slug. Borne 
years ago I grew this and found it do well in 
an intermediate-house. It may be propagated 
from cuttings early in the spring, and will 
make good flowering plants by the autumn. It 
does not form a great mass of bloom, but keeps 
up a succession for a considerable time. The 
chief point is to keep the plants free from thrips 
and r^-spider. It comes from the Neilgherries, 
and although it is classed with greenhouse 
plants, it makes more satisfactory progress 
when grown in more warmth and should be well 
expos^ to the light. A rich loamy compost 
may be used, and as the plants begin to flower, 
liquid-manure may be given freely.—A. 

Carnation Mrs. Leopold de Rot he- 

child.—This fine pick variety, which is also 
known as Mme. Th^rt^se Franco, has not proved 
quite such a profitable variety for market as 
was anticipated, and 1 find some growers are 
discarding it altogether. I never thought it 
would produce anything like the quantity of 
bloom Miss .Toliffe does. It certainly is not a 
robust variety, and does not keep up a succes¬ 
sion of bloom. 1 have known it since it was 
first introduced, but have never seen it better 
than it has been this season, either in regard to 
growth, size of flowers, or colour, thus showing 
that is not so much inclined to deteriorate as 
many varieties are. I find that one great secret 
in keeping up a vigorous and healthy stock is to 
be careful in selecting the best plants for taking 
cuttings from. Those that are grown on from 
year to year for flowering in pots gradually get 
weakens, but if a few of the strongest plants 
are select^ and grown on without allowing 
them to bloom, they will give strong, healthy 
cuttings which will give little trouble in propa¬ 
gating, and under good treatment increase in 
vigour. This, of course, applies to all the Tree 
Carnations that are grown for winter-flowering. 
—A. 

Original frorri 


The Mock Oransfe (1‘hiladclphuH) on a cottAge. From 
a pbotoifraph by Mr. Westell, St. AIImuih, 


little clusters for some 
. Slight forms of this 


rather small, are borne in 
distance along the shoots. 


are often met with under different names, and 
it is also very probable that the North American 
species could bo reduced in number if grown 
under similar conditions and compared 
together. 

F. HiRSUTU.s. —This derives its specific name 
from the hairy undersides of the leaves, while 
the flowers are, with the exception of those of 
P. microphjllus, about the smallest of the genus. 
They are also generally solitary, but are borne 
in great profusion, so that a specimen is wonder¬ 
fully pretty when in bloom. This, as a rule, 
grows about 4 feet or 5 feet high. P. Lewisi is 
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The perfect inseota run and fly readily, ao that 
it is not easy to kill them, out in their im- 
matnre condition they have no wings, and may 
u_ 1 .. 11 -J i. ‘--ing or spraying the plants 
lion or Quassia extract and 


Julus, Blanjulus, and Polydesmus). — Theee 
creatures are among the most annoying pests in 
gardens, as they are so difficult to destroy. 
They feed on the roots of Lilies and other bulbs, 
Anemonds, Pansies, Stocks and various plants in 
the flower garden. Few insecticides have any 
effect on them, as their skins are]]so][homy and 


FLOWER GARDEN PESTS. 

Tub earwig (Forficula auricularis) feeds on 
many kinds of flowers, but is particularly fmid 
of those of the Dahlia, Chrysanthemum, and 
Carnation. The only way of destroying them 
is by trapping them, or, as they are night 
feeders, by catching them on the flowers after 
dark. The best traps are the hollow stems of 
Sunflowers or Broad Beans, from which they 
may be blown into boiling water, or water on 
which a little paraffin is floating, small garden 
pots fllled with dry Moss or hay, or pieces of 
paper crumpled up. Or pieces of sacking or 
canvas, tied so that they hanm in folds, or 
folded and laid upon the c^und at the foot of 
the plants, are very useful traM. In fact, any¬ 
thing in which they can hide during the day is 
useful. 

Tub Makuubkitk Daisy-fly (Phytomyza 
atfinis).—The ^ubs of this insect burrow in the 
leaves of these Daisies, and also in those of Chrys¬ 
anthemums, Cinerarias, and other comj^ite 
plants, and feed on their inner substance. When 
many leaves are attacked in this way, the plants 
are not only rendered unsightly oy the dis¬ 
colouring and blistering ef the leaves, but they 
suffer very considerably in health. The best 
way of destroying this insect is by cutting off 
the infested leaves and burning them, or, if the 
attack has only just commenced, by pinching 
the leaves at the part where the grubs are. 
Syringing with insecticides is not of much use, 
as they would not reach the grubs, but they 
would have the effect probably of preventing 
the flies from laying their eggs on the leaves, if 
they could be applied at the right time. 

Tub Mullkin-moth (Cucullia verbasci).— 
The caterpillars of this moth feed en the leaves 
and flowers of the Mulleins, and when abun¬ 
dant quite ruin the appearance of the plants. 
When full-grown they are about 2 inches long 
and of a greenish-white colour, with a yellow 
band across each joint, on which are several 
large black spots, so that they are conspicuous 
insects and may easily be picked off by hand. 

Plant-buos (Hemiptera).—These insects are 
often injurious to the foliage and buds of plants, 
the buds of Chrysanthemums being frequently 


be killed b^ 
with paraff 
soft-soap. 

Rbd-spidbr (Tetranychus telarius).—This 
most annoying pest is often very destructive to 
the foliage of plants, particularly to those 
which are dry at the roots. The best way of 
dMtroying them is by spraying or syringing 
with one of the following mixtures : 1 lb. of 
flowers of sulphur and 2 lb. of fresh lime, boiled 
in 4 gallons of water, then add 1J lb. of soft- 
soap, and, before using, 3 more gallons of 
water; or the extract from 6 oz. of Quassia- 
chips, 4 oz. of soft-soap, and i lb. of flowers 
of sulphur, well-mixed, added' to 5 gallons of 
water; paraffin emulsion ; or 2 oz. or 3 oz. of 
Qiahurst compound in 1 gallon of water. 

Tub RoSK-BBETliB OR GREEN RosE-CIIAFF.R 
(Cetonia aurata).—This • handsome metallic 
green beetle is unfortunately very injurious to 
the flowers of the Rose, Fieony, Candytuft, 
Lilac, Elder, and several other trees and 
plants. Their grubs also are destructive to the 
roots of many ^nts. They are very much like 
those of the cockchafer, and are frequently mis¬ 
taken for them, and are each about 1^ inches in 
length and scarcely ^ inch in diameter and of a 
dirty white colour. The tail which is the thickest 
part of the insect, is bluish. They lie in a curved 
position some 2 inches or 3 inches below the sur¬ 
face, ao that no insecticide can reach them. 
Watering very freely with liquid-manure or soap¬ 
suds is distasteful to them and may make them 
shift their quarters. The beetles are each a^ut 
th^-quarters of an inch in length, and are so con¬ 
spicuous tliat they may easily be picked off the 
flowers. 

The Rose oall-ixy (Rhodites ros.Ti).—These 
gall-flies lay their eggs in the young shoots, and 
m the midribs of the leaves of Briers, the young 
grubs from which form the curious mossy galls 
formerly known as “bedeguars,” sometimes 
2 inches or 3 inehes in diameter, often seen on 
Briers, and at times on other Roses. The best 
way of destroying this insect is to cut off and 
bum the galls. 

The Rose saw-FLIE.S (Hylotoma rosariim and 
others).—The grubs of these insects feed on 
and do much damage to the foliage of Roses. 
Some (the species j ust named among them) eat 
away the leaves, leaving only the thicker ribs; 
others feed only on the upper surface of the 
leaves, and do not touch the lower skin or the 
veins; another species rolls up the leaves 
into tubes about the size of a quill pen 
and feeds within this shelter; another lives 
on the pith of the young shoots. The grubs 
mostly become chrysalides in the earth, so that 
after a bad attack it is best to remove the 
earth from under the bushes to the depth of 
about 3 inches and burn it, or bury it not less 
than 1 foot below the surface. The grubs 
should be picked oft' by hand, or the bushes 
may bo syringed or sprayed with paraffin 
emulsion, or Quassia extract and soft-soap, or 
Paris-green. In the autumn cut offandnura 
any shoots that appear to be withered, as they 
m^ contain chrysalides. 

Scale-INSECTS (CJoccidaj). — These insects 
infest Roses, Cotoneastors, &c. To destroy them 
spray or syringe with paraffin emulsion, or 
Quassia extrwt and soft-soap; then, if possible, 
any of the insects that are on the stems or 
shoots should be scraped off. In the course of 
a few days spray again to make sure of killing 
any of the young that escaped the first applica¬ 
tion. 

The garden snail (Helix aapersa).—There 
is practically nothing to be done in the way of 
killing them but hand-picking. Thrushes are 
very fond of them. 

Slugs. —There are several kinds of slugs that 
infest gardens; the commonest is Li max 
agrestris, its ravages being only too well known. 
Small heaps of bran, each placed on a small 
piece of slate or board, make good traps. Dusting 
with fresh lime is very ussful, and large numbers 
may be killed of an evening if the phuits that are 
attacked and the ground round them are 
searched with the aid of a lantern. If the slug 
be stabbed or cut through with a sharp-pointed 
knife at the shield (that part just behind the 
head) the cfeature dies immediately. 
Snake-millifbdbs (belonging to the genera 


Pi miorophyllus. (8e« page 575, 


smooth, but a strong solution of salt or nitrate 
of soda will kill them if it can be made to reach 
them. They may be trapped by laying bricks, 
slates, tiles, pieces of Ix^rd, turf or Gabbage 
leaves about, as the millipedes are fond of 
creeping under such things. They may bs dis¬ 
tinguished from the centipedes—with which they 
are often confused, and which are of great use in 
gardens—by the slowness of their movements, 
while the centipedes are very active. There is, 
however, one exception, the luminous centipede, 
a long, thread-like creature, 2 inches to 2^ inches 
in length, which, in spite of its extraordinary 
number of legs, moves with the greatest delibera- 


Philadelphus grandtfloruf. (See page 575.) 


injured by them. These insects, of which there 
are many species, are provided with a long bcuik, 
with which they suck the juices of the leaves and 
buds. They vary much in size; the species 
t^t attacks Chrysanthemums is about one- 
eighth of an inch in length, the head and fore¬ 
body are black, au4the wings bnwnish-yellow. 
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of that length, and they are almost as tough. 
No inseoticide is of muoh use, and trapping 
them is the best way of destroying them. 
Slices of Carrots, Turnips, Potatoes, or Rape- 
cake buried about an inch below the surface 
make good traps. Each should have a small 
skewer stuck into it to show where it is buried- 
They should be e.xamined every morning. Most 
birds are fortunately very fond of them. 

WooDLiCE, if found to congregate at the base 
of a wall, or in other positions, may be killed by 
pouring boiling water over them. They may 
oe trapped by laying bricks, tiles, or pieces of 
slate or board near their haunts, which they 
will creep under. Toads kill great numbers of 
them. Or they may be poisoned by laying 
pieces of Potato about which have been boiled in 
water in which some arsenic has been placed. 

0. S. S. 


been previously. The fact of merely pointing 
the ground over no doubt placed many of the 
larvte just out of harm’s way and no more, as 
deep digging cannot be resorted to without 

? reat destruction of surface roots following. 

may, of course, be wrong in my surmising, but 
I intend paying particular attention to the 
matter this winter, and shall have the surface 
thoroughly wetted under several trees, and 
sufficiently so that the soil is moistened quite 
an inch in depth, and then await results. The 
varieties most subject to attack with me are 
Jargonelle, Beurre d’Amanlis, Doyenn^ d’Et4, 
Marie Louise, and Doyenn^ du Cornice. There 
are, however, several other sorts, but 
those named have been the worst sufiferers in 
this respect. A. W. 


parts expanded condition are just what button¬ 
hole and bouquet makers like. Some time ago 1 
visited a large market growei's establishment, 
and there saw Perle des Jardins in immense 
quantities grown and forced in pots. They 
were being pruned, as were all the Teas, for 


THE PEAR MIDGE. 

I HAVE been a considerable loser by the depre¬ 
dations of this pest in the last few years. It is 
difficult to say when the insects first put in an 
appearance in these gardens, but the attack was 
not sufficiently serious to attract attention until 
five or six years ago. The worst attack occurred 
three years since, when a great number of the 
most prominent fruits were injured on bush- 
trees, and to a less extent on wall-trees. I 
destroyed great numbers by hand-picking, but 
being but imperfectly acquainted with the life- 
history of the insect, knew not what other 
measures to take to circumvent it. The fol¬ 
lowing year the attack was loss virulent, and 
since then it has gradually become less, but still 
I have not got rid of the pest altogether, as was 
only too plainly to be seen by the swollen or 
gouty appearance of some of the fruits last 
summer. Since reading in the article in ques¬ 
tion that the larva of the Pear midge buries 
itself not deeper in the ground than 1 inch, and 
that the caustic solution caused by the dissolv¬ 
ing of kainit is supposed to kill it, it has 
occurred to me that I have, though unknow¬ 
ingly, been reducing the numbers by the simple 
fact of spraying the trees with alkali wash each 
year. A good deal of the latter falls to the 
ground as the trees are being sprayed, more so 
under wall-trees than out in the open, and it is 
easy to imagine that as it becomes absorbed and 
washed dDwn into the soil by rain, a great many 
of the larv% are then destroyed. Another 
thing which perhaps may account for the 
difference in the nature of the attack ^tween 
wall and bush-trees in former years is that the 
alleys under the walls were left undisturbed 


NOTES ON CLIMBING ROSE<S. 

Born in the opeci and under glass there is con¬ 
siderable work to be done among our climbing 
Roses. The number of really good climbers 
has been much increased during the last few 
years, and we have a wide choice both as re¬ 
gards colour and form of blossoms. Six of the 
very hardiest climbers can be found in Aimt^a 
ViMrt, a small cluster Rose, almost pure white, 
and very free blooming. There are two varie¬ 
ties of this Rose ; one very rampant in growth 
and sometimes called Ainu^e Vibert scandens, 
and one with no more than half as muoh vigour. 
Coupe d'H^bt* gives us a large, open flower of a 
deep pink shade. This only flowers onoe in the 
season, but is very showy and fragrant. Dundee 
Rambler is another blush-white of extraordinary 
vigour. Kmilie Dupuy is a large flower of a 
lemon-yellow colour, shaded with fawn. It is 
very hardy and free blooming. Fi'licite- 
Perpetue is a small creamy-white flower, borne 
in large trusses, and one of the best for exposed 
arbours and arches. R<^ve d’Or is a deep buff- 
yellow, almost evergreen, and a particularly 
free-blooming Rose when not hard pruned. I 
consider these hardier than Gloire de Dijon. 
Bouquet d’Or is an improved form of the last- 
named. If selecting four more to complete a 
dozen varieties, I would choose Carmine Pillar, 
an immense single blossom of the deepest 
carmine shade; Crimson Riinbler, a small 
double flower, borne in very large pyramidal 
trusses; Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, a very 
vivid red, but only semi-double ; and William 
Allen Richardson, a deep orange and apricot 
that is always pleasing. Some need a warm 
and sheltered position. Mai4ohal 
Niel, Solfateire, Mme. Moreau, 
rideal, Lamarque,FannyStolwerok, 
Climbing Devoniensis, Climbing 
Perle des Jardins, Climbing Niphe- 
tos. Cloth of Gold, Fortune’s Yel¬ 
low, the white and yellow Banks!- 
ans, and Celine Forestier I have 
found rather tender. 


starting, and I noticed that, contrary to the 
directions of most experts, each plant was 
pruned hard back. I was also informed tha% 
so pruned and subjected to a forcing tempera¬ 
ture, the plants made capital growth and 
bloomed freely, more so than they would so 
closely pruned out-of-doors.—N. 

Rose Flora (R. sempervirens).—One retains 
a vivid recollection of the extreme beauty of this 
fine rambling Rose when it was in full bloom 
this last June time. Many hundreds of visitors 
to Kew Gardens must have seen the grand mass 
of it growing upon the raised mounds in the Rose 
dell near the pagoda. As a climber for the 
vicinity of large towns it is only equalled by 
one or two others, such as F^licite-Perpetue, 
Gloire de Dijon, Aimi^e Vibert, etc. The 
flowers of Flora are not large, but very pretty 
in shape. It appears evident, from the ruby- 
red and shiny foliage, that Rosa indica enters 
considerably into its composition.— P. 

Rose Bmilie Dupuy as a standard 
{W. R .).—We do not believe you would obtain 
this Rose in standard form anywhere in this 
country. If you are very desirous of obtaining 
this Rose as a standard, why not bud one your¬ 
self ? For you could purchase dwarf plants that 
would give you buds from our le^ing Rose 
growers. It is a great pity that such vigorous 
Tea Roses as these are not more easily procur¬ 
able as standards, for they make the best beads; 
indeed, the whole of the Gloire de Dijon race, 
of which the above Rose is one of the best, are 
excellent objects grown upon half or full-sized 
standards. Emilie Dupuy was raised and intro¬ 
duced by M. Levet as far bsu^k as 1872. 

Transplanting a Gloire de Dijon 
(/?./. G ).—Your ^ant of above-named Rose, 
which you say has run up into one long, perpen¬ 
dicular shoot, should be transplanted as early as 
possible. Do not out it back jnst now, but jiail 
the growth to the wall for the present. About 
the end of March cut back this long shoot to 
to within 2 feet of the ground. This will induce 
it to send out the growths from the base, al¬ 
though the plant may not do this to any great 
extent the first year, owing to its recent removal. 
A few good plants to cover a terrace-wall feet 
6 inches high would be Tea Roses of the klarie 
Van Houtte type, also Monthly Roses, Coton- 
easter microphylla, Escallomas, Ceanothus 
Gloire des Versailles, Choisya temata, Huony- 
mus gold and silver, Azara mierophylla. Silver 
Ivies, Pyms japonica. Viburnum plioatum, and 
the Japanese Wineberry. 

Ollmblng Rosee In Devonshire —The photo¬ 
graph of chest, reproduced In Qaxubnuio iLtunairTso of 
Uet week, wm taken by Miss H. llbert, not by Mrs. 
Jenkins as stated._ 

Poinsettlas.—In the warm conservatory Just now 
these are much valued, and the finely -coIoutm braota 
show to great advantage. In the sitting-room Its chief 
drawback comes from the plant so quickly re s sntlDg a 
ohaoga of tempavators. with which, it at all moist at the 
root, the l«>wes tall off rather quickly. By keepiog the 
planta fairly dry at the root the result Is considerably 

moaifled. Original from 
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Soms of the 
best for under glass are Mar4chal 
Niel, William Allen Richardson, 
Reine Marie Henrietta, Climbing 
Perle des Jardins, and Climbing 
Niphetoe. There is a new Rose 
of great promise as a dark red in 
(}rand Duke Ernest Ludwig, a 
cross between General Jacqueminot 
and Marechal Niel. This is a de- 


P. cofonarius. (See page 975.) 


until after the spraying was done, while 
the ground under the bush-trees was pointed 
over a few inches deep as soon as pruning was 
completed. In the latter oaee the spraying led 
to the newly-dug soil being trodden so hard 
about the trees that I had the planting post¬ 
poned in oonseqnence last year, when the attack 
certainly was nothing nessij^so serious a| it bad 

Digitized bv CjOL'OIC 


Rose Perle dea Jardlna. —This is one 

of the handsomest yellow Teas in existence, its 
constitution being so good that amateurs will 
find it easy to manage. A good-sized plant will 
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FRUIT. 

THE VALUE OF BUSH APPLE-TREES 
FOR AMATEURS. 

There can be no qaeetion as to the best way to 
grow fruit-trees in an amateur’s garden. By 
this I do not mean trees to produce fruits for 
sale, but for home supplies. Oa the other 
hand, 1 am not sure if fruit for sale cannot be 
grown more prohbably on what are termed large 
bush trees, with a short stem, than standara 
trees needing more room, as extra fine fruits can 
be had from bush trees properly cultivated and 
thinned, the latter point 
being too often over¬ 
looked. There are excel¬ 
lent kinds that do well 
under bush culture, and 
these have been described 
before in these pages. 1 
will not describe at any 
length the varieties to 
choose, but no one will 
regret planting the kind 
illustrated—namely, Bis¬ 
marck, which makes a 
capital bush tree; indeed, 
grown thus is very pro¬ 
lific. As this variety 
fruits so freely the second 
year from the graft, it 
may be termed one of the 
most profitable kinds 
either for sale or home 
supplies. Since the time 
fiismarck was first intro¬ 
duced—viz., 1886—it has 
made wonderful strides, 
and become most popular 
with fruit growers. No 
collection is staged with¬ 
out this variety being a 
prominent dish, not only 
on account of its good 
appearance, but its cook- 
i; g qualities. This is a 
New Zealand variety, but 
few Apples are more at 
home in this country. 

Id is handsome, with 
texture of a Welliogton, 
and a large fruit, which, 
if given cool storage, is 
not inferior for dessert 
in midwinter. Such kinds 
as Bismarck rarely fail 
to crop, whereas some of 
our own better-known 
varieties are none too 
reliable in this respect. 

I could name a few kinds 
that even in bush form 
have given maybe only 
six fruits, whereas Bis¬ 
marck has provided as 
many bushels. Some 
varieties make more fruit- 
buds and less wood 
and rank growth than 
others; Bismarck is one 
of these, and those who 
have only a limited space 
to. grow fruit should 
secure it. Another point 
is that a compact bush 
tree may be grown at 
the side of a walk or in 
a garden where tall trees 
would bo out of place. p,,.., 

I have referred to feed- ® 

ing and thinning, both of 
which are not given 
sufficient attention. 

Take feeding first. How often one sees 
Apple-trees that have never been fed for jears ; 
but these are not profitable—at least, not half 
80 profitable as those helped in some measure 
with food. I admit it is at times difficult to 
feed standard trees, but we feed in the Ute 
autumn and winter, having a good command of 
liquid-manure from stables, which is now given 
freely to standard fruit-trees. Manure cannot 
b3 spared in the summer, and it is used now as 
a surface dressing with excellent results, as it 
the top surface soil is removed before the 
liquid is given and then replaced, it is most 
boueficial. 


Thinning also is needed in the case of trees 
that crop so freely, and the gain is considerable, 
as trees overladen with fruits cannot perfect the 
eame. Of course, with bush trees, thinning is 
an easy matter, and one can soon ascertain how 
many fruits a tree can carry. Thinning also 
adds to colour and siz *, both strong points either 
for sale or exhibition, and even for home use 
well-formed, highly-coloured fruits are more 
appreciated. There are other advantages with 
bush Apple-trees. Should one variety fail, the 
loss of a small tree is less felt, and what is 
so advantageous to the amateur is their quick 
cropping, as frequently one cannot afford to 


APPLE CULTURE NEAR LONlXiN. 

Gathering the fruit.— Some people gather 
their Apples sooner than they ought to do for 
fear of their falling. It would be better if we 
could leave them as long as possible on the 
trees. Against this it may be reasonably per¬ 
haps urged that the autumnal gales are an un¬ 
certain quantity, but I would rather risk the 
loss of a few than spoil more afterwards through 
gathering them too early. If some do fall over 
and above what are at the moment required, 
they can be turned to excellent account for 
preserving as jam. For jelly it is better to 
have all of one kind, but 
for jam it is of less 
moment. In gathering, 
every possible care should 
be taken not to bruise 
the fruits. A small 
gathering basket is better 
than a luge one, and a 
medium-sized receiver 
not of great depth is a 
yet better article. I 
have occasionally seen 
Apples that are at all 
susceptible of impression 
distinctly bruhed when 
a large quantity has 
been put into one deep 
basket. The greater 
weight, even for handling, 
is also an argument 
against this procure. 
I daresay most of us have 
had to contend at some 
time or another with 
shrivelling to an undue 
extent when stored. This 
will arise from various 
reasons. Too much 
warmth, as when the 
fruit-room is artificially 
heated, too much ventila¬ 
tion continuously nven, 
and too much woodwork 
that is neither painted 
nor varnished are all 
likely to produce shrivel¬ 
ling. I would rather 
be inclined to advocate a 
partially sunken fruit- 
store so as to ensure some 
degree of moisture. This, 
too, would keep the fruit 
safe from frost. A tem¬ 
perature of 36 degs. Fahr. 
should be the lowest; 
40 degs. even is low 
enough. The best fruit- 
room of which I have 
had charge was entirely 
below ground, but the 
best store place of which 
I have ever had any 
experience was a cave 
which had been excavated 
for some distance into a 
sandy bank. Here the 
fruit used to be kept 
lying on the sandy bot¬ 
tom ; no fruit could 
possibly have kept better, 
whilst the fiavour of the 
dessert kinds in that 
particular case was 
always noted. It is 
better to keep the fruit 
room almost in darkness ; 
this will in a measure 
prevent shrivelling, all 
the more so if it be kept 
nearly closed after the 

wait long to see the effect of tree planting, i fruit has gone through the sweating pro- 
Bush-trees are more reliable for early crops, in | cess. Woodwork that is not paintep or var- 
a future note I may be able to give a list of j nished, and brickwork that is not well coated 


Apple Bismarck at Syon Gardens, Brentford. 

tieo. UbampioD. 


From a pboto^raph by 


new varieties or those that have of late years 
come to the front as being good kinds for 
bush culture. There are excellent ones amongst 
them, well worth room in small gardens, both 
for cooking and dessert use. W. 
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with whitewash, likewise cement floors, are 
all to a greater or lesser degree absorbent, 
extracting the moisture from the atmos¬ 
phere of the store, and thus in turn the fruit is 
affected. Too much care cannot be exercised 

_ in avoiding the use of hay on which to lay fruit 

Ohrysanthemmn Bolell d’Ootobre — TLis ' for even a short time, as the pungent proper- 
I vaiieiy, wbicb wm Introduced last year, is a distinct I ties of the hay will be perceptibly imparted to 
I addition among yellows. The colour is soft and bright, ^he Apples or Pears. Anything, in fact, that 
: rr P«jujloially .gain.t 

immense quanUty of smaller flowers.-S. ' the flavour ot such fruits as these. 
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Many of ua who are sardeners know that 
there ia a conaiderable di^rence in the oooking 
propertiea of Applee. There are thoae which, 
to nae a common term, quickly go to pieces 
when cooked too quickly or too much, auch as 
the Wellington and Waltham Abbey Seedling, 
for inatance. On the other hand, if theae 
Apples be carefully attended to they are per¬ 
fection. The properties of good cooking 
Applee aa to their treatment in orioking can be 
usually diaoemed during the paring and slicing. 
1 fear, however, that with many who have 
charge of this work, an Apple is an Apple, and 
nothing more. I know some cooks who add 
water to oooking Apples before cooking them, 
but this should altogether depend on the firm¬ 
ness or otherwise of the particular kind. In 
the baking of Apples also there is room for 
improvement. Oftentimes these are placed in 
too fierce or quick an oven ; the result is that 
the skins quickly swell up and burst and the 
fruit is reduced, as it were, to a pulp, the skins 
themselves frequently being burned brown 
really before the fruit is actually baked. On 
the contrary, baked Apples should be pUced in 


earlier than Lord Suffield and has a hardier 
constitution. Bramley’s Seedling is unmistak¬ 
ably an excellent late kitchen Apple, having 
the essential keeping quality—viz., firm flesh. 
Although not new, the American Mother is 
worthy of notice; not the best, perhaps, in 
appearance, but one of the finest in flavour. 
Note, hovrever, that it is grown on the Paradise- 
stock. 1 consider the system adopted by Mr. 
Crump, gardener to Earl Beauchamp, at 
Madresfield, an excellent one—viz., that of pro¬ 
pagating Apples and other fruits in the home 
nursery for distribution amongst his lordship’s 
tenants. Mr. Crump is a close observer of suit¬ 
able varieties for the district, which must con¬ 
siderably enhance the productive capacity of 
the tenants’ orchards. I have scarcely touched 
on 

Diska.sks or iNSiecT PRSTS.— Of the former, 
canker is the most troublesome, at least from 
my observation, but, fortunately, I have escaped 
it fairly well. How to avoid it I have alluaed 
to in previous remarks; to get rid of it is 
another matter. If the trees be vigorous, allow 
extension if possible with the hope of better 


be over-vigorous, and avoiding at all times 
laying in more wood than can he properly ex¬ 
posed to sun and air. Well treated, the White 
Heart produces good crops of splendid fruit, its 
earliness being one of its chief recommenda¬ 
tions.—N. 


ORCHARD BEAUrV. 

Wb have so often spoken of the great beauty of 
a good orchard of even one kind of tree that 
there is less need to enlarge upon it now. Uu- 
happily, this beautiful aspect of an orchard is 
too rare in our country, and too confined to 
certain districts. A deplorable aspect of the 
nestion, however, is the scarcity of orchards, 
n Ireland, as well as in England, one may go 
to dozens of places without seeing any attempt 
at an orchard, in places even with fertile land, 
and in beautiful situations, and with, perhaps, 
a score of hothouses and much expensive, if 
ephemeral, gardening; or perhaps a feeble 
attempt is made to form an orchard with one 
I kind of tree. Among our fruit-trees there are, 

I however, so many that would help to make an 
orchard not only profitable and 
useful, but also the most beautiful 
thing that could be made by man. 



Apple ))IoqHoin In a Herefonl orchard From a photograph by Sybil D. l‘ilkiiigto*», Sanslde, Thurso. 


a slow oven, or one in which the heat is receding. 
As baking Apples I much prefer the Russets, 
the Blenheim or Bees Pool, rather than 
those with softer flesh. In Apples, however, 
as in other fruits, there will undoubtedly be a 
difference of opinion amongst all as to what 
constitutes the ideal fruit. Perhaps most of us 
would give the premier position to Cox’s Orange 
Pippin for the aessert. In my opinion it is the 
best; its medium size is in its favour, so is its 
firm, crackling flesh, which again stands it in 
good stead as rega^s is keeping properties, 
besides which it is not a rank grower (at least 
I have not seen it as such), whilst also it is 
a reliable cropper on the whole. Tastes differ 
as regards flavour. I think the best flavoured 
Apple I ever tasted was Egremont Russet; 
Mannington’s Pearmain, too, is one of my 
favourites. As a oooking Apple, when in 
season, Waltham Abbey Seedling is hard to 
beat. I consider it one of the very best, better, 
to my taste, without any sugar at all (often¬ 
times I consider sugar is used too freely). I 
have alluded to a few of the newer Apples as 
being tried under my charge. To these 1 would 
add Beauty of Bath as an early dessert kind and 
Early Rivers as anothe^bnt for oooking it is 
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crops to equalise matters; oa the other hand, 
if the trees be, as it were, exhausted, then my 
advice ia to destroy them. Of insects, the 
American-blight ia, I consider, the worst enemy. 
For this, Mr. Wright, of Chiswick, advises 
Jeyes’ fluid, at the rate of half a pint to the 
gallon of water. I have tried other washes, as 
McDougall’s, which has been effectual. Of the 
much-dreaded caterpillar in the spring I have 
had, fortunately, but little experience, I am 
glad to say ; hence I have not made any test for 
its destruction. At the same time I keep a keen 
eye in the spring should it appear. J. 

Oherzy White Heart.— We do not hear 
so much of this good old Cherry nowadays. All 
the same, it is worth including in all oollections 
where the soil is warm and wcdl culture can be 
given. It can be grown in standard form in 
«ome of the warmer counties, as I have seen 
fine consignments in some of the fruiters’ 
shops, but I do not advise orchard culture, ex¬ 
cept under the most favourable conditions. 
I should choose a west wall for it. Give g(^ 
culture, attending particularly to root-pruning 
during the first year or two if at all inclined to 


BUSH FIG-TREES IN THE 
OPEN. 

A SOUTH or west wall is the position 
usually given to outdoor Figs, and 
there can be no doubt that such is 
productive of the best all-rourd 
results. Trees planted in the angle 
where the two walls meet and trained 
on both give a longer succession of 
fruit. If the border is raised a foot 
or so above the level, so much the 
better, as then the roots get a maxi¬ 
mum amount of warmth, while the 
foundation of the tree is being laid. 
Figs will, however, grow ana fruit 
fairly well in bush form in the 
warmer counties, provided the situa¬ 
tion is sheltered and the root-inn 
suitable. The finest txamples of 
Brown Turkey I have ever seen 
indoors or out were in a garden on 
the east coast within a mile of the 
sea. The trees had originally been 
planted against the wall, but the 
lower branches had been allowed to 
ramble across the wide border into 
which they had rooted, forming, as 
it were, separate trees. On tnese 
close to the gravel walk hung in 
plenty, large, richly-coloured fruit. 
These rambling branches derived 
very little actual warmth from the 
wall, although it certainly sheltered 
them. I remember two trees being 
planted in the South of England in 
front of and sheltered by garden 
oiiioes, and they grew well and 
yielded good fruit. Awise course was 
adopted in planting. The tries were 
allowed to remain in the large pots, 
theae being plunged in the beds prepared 
for them, all new roots being made from the 
suHace, which had the effect of keeping growth 
in check for the first few years. The chief 
difficulty with trees so grown is protecting them 
during winter when they become large. The 
compost is an important consideration. Many 
are not aware in how poor a soil outdoor Figs, 
which are not bricked in like indoor ones, will 
grow. The great thing with bush trees is to 
allow no more growth than can be well exposed 
to sun and air. J. 

Andromeda florlbunda in pots.— 

What a useful shrub this is ! It is especially 
good for lifting in a medium-sized state and 
potting for decoration at the dull time of the 
year. Nice dwaif well-furnished plants placed 
in 9-inch or lO-inch pots in any loamy and leafy 
compost) come in most acceptable for the con¬ 
servatory, and even though the flowers are not 
of the purest colour, sprays out and arranged in 
glasses have a cheerful look about them. As a 
border plant it succeeds very well in a light 
sandy loam, and if a little peat can be added, 
80 much the better; failing the latter ingredients 
leaf-mould is a good substitute.—B. 

Original frorri 
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JAPANESE QUINCE IN FLOWER AND aoasons, though not far out this year. It is a 
FRUIT grower and will finish at least a half-do/^ 

* , fine fiowers on a plant. Miss Elsie Teichmann 

Pyrus Mattlei. ig one of the finest whites, the flowers with 

From its profusion of bright orange-ecarlet broad curling florets, and the habit dwarf. As 
flowers, opening early in March and continuing it retains its foliage to the base it is one of the 
right through April, this has the additional! very best for decoration. The old Elaine and 


ciates. Such an one is Matthew HodMou. 
Elarlier in the year this variety produces olos- 
soms of a rich crimson hue, but the majority of 
those shown were, from the lateness of the sea¬ 
son, paler than usuad.—T, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR OUTDOOR 
DISPLAYS DURING SEPTEMBER AND 
OCTOBER. 

(In reply to E. L.”) 

Your request for a selection of twenty-four 
varieties of Chryeanthemums for outdoor dis¬ 
play—i.c., those that flower outside in the 
hardy border during September and October— 
will enable us to place before our readers many 
good kin^, but you do not say whether the 
selection is to be confined to Japanese sorts. 
This type of the Chrysanthemum, during i^nt 
years,has received several noteworthy additions 
so that the pleasing variety of colour and form 
represented by the Japanese flowers has done 
much to oust from public favour the Pompon 
sorts, many of which are useful for the purpose 
under notice. We, therefore, have added a few 
of these, in addition to the twenty-four varieties 
yon have asked for. As you also wish the 
selection to embrace the richer shades of colour, 
especially crimson, these consequently pio- 
dominate. 

JaPANE.se SORT.S—SEPTEMBER FIA)N\ KRlNO. 
EniK Wright. — A free-flowering, rMy- 
purple, shading to pink, flower developing into 
a capital bush-plant, good branching habit. 


PlowerinK-shoot of Pyrus Mauiei (flowers one-third natural size). From a photograph 
by Mr. 0. Bick, Harltorne Hall Gardens, Blrmlot^ham. 

advantage, owing to its extreme fruitfulness, of Mile. Lacroix are chaste and beautiful kinds 
being both ornamental and interesting during still worth a place. Among yellows none is 
the autumn and winter months. The fruits, more beautiful than Edith Tabor, the long 
which are the size of a small Apple, in a sunny beautiful florets being very elegant, but the 
situation take on a beautiful golden-yellow tall, spindly habit spoils it. The well-known 
colour, profusely dotted with little brown spots Phtebus is good for decoration, so is Mons. 
They also give off a pleasant soent, while so Pankoucke, oneof the finest of exhibition kinds. 

E ersistent are they, that numbers of these were Lago Maggiore 1 have not grown, but intend 
anging last March 17 among the flowers, to. 


The fruit also makes a fine preserve. Leaving out the Vi viand Morel section, 

Chas. R. Bk'k. of which all are good, but especially Chas. 

Harborne HaUy Binningham. Davis, I will at the risk of being tedious 

mention one or two others that I consider 
are excellent for decoration. Mme. Marie 
OHRYSANTHEMUMSa Ricoud is good in every way. Eda Prase is un- 

— rivalled in its soft tinting, though perhaps a 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR HOME Sew^ ta a pretty bronze 

rtDnrtD a rrTr\xr should be taken earlier than most to allow 

DMUUKAllON. blooms time for their full develop- 

Drsfite all that has been or can be said sgainst ment. G. G. Bchwabe is one of the finest; 
the growth of large, well-developed flowers always leaved well down if carefully grown 
otherwise than for exhibition, there is no and the flowers sit on quite a cushion of foliage 
question about their beauty at this season of John Seward and C. Shrimpton are of the bMt 
the year. But some of the famous exhibition in their respective colours, and Mies Dorothy 
kinds are absolutely useless for decoration. I Shea is a refined and pretty flower. Inter- 
do not grow for exhibition, bub I like to have national, much as it has been decried, is a large 
flowers as perfect as possible, and to this end handsome flower when at its best, and Thomas 
cultivate those that look as well on the plants Wilkins is a fine free doer that should be grown 
as they do on the show-boards, or rather look by everybody. To those who want perfect 
much better. As I anticipated some weeks ago, flowers quite up to exhibition standard without 
my flowers are well up to lime and of better enlarging their collection by taking np all the 
quality than usual, and this shows that the new varieties as they come out, I can recom- 
season has been not altogether a bad one, mend the above. 

though insects of all kinds nave been abundant Respecting leaf-nut, there is not, as far as I 
and active, and the leaf-rust has been far too can see, any advantage in making the house 
much in eviden:e. smell like a gasworks by using sulphide of 

White Chrysanthemums are always in great potassium about the plants. Any ordinary 
demand and always admired, and there are insecticide will prevent the spores flying about 
many good ones. Mme. Carnot is an exhibition where it is brought into contact with them, 
kind pure and simple, and though I have grown A more likely means of preventing its spread 
it since its introduction, I have never bked it, ing would seem to be syringing the bases of the 
and shall discard it altogether this year, plants and young shoots with a ^ cz. to the 
Mutual Friend is one of the most lovely Chrys- gallon solution, and clearing to the fire all the 
anthemums ever sent out, and one cannot but old stems and foliage as soon as possible. Wher 
wish it had a little better constitution It will ever sulphide is lued, great care is necessary 
throw four or five splendid flowers from a plant that it does not reach white lead paint in the 
in a 9-inoh pot, but the foliage is apt to saffer house, or black, unsightly spots will result, 
unless very carefully grown, and for the pur 8. 

pose indicated one wants every leaf good down ■ 

to the pots. According to my experience this Ohrysantliemam Matthew Hodg 
variety should be struck fairly early, say about BOD.—^here are so many white and light-tinted 
the middle of December, and cut down in blossoms among the Japanese forms usually ex 
April. Take up three or four shoots, according hibited in a cut state, that bright-coloured 
to the strength of the plant, and allow one flowers attract attention not only by reason of 
flower to each shoot. Emily Silsbury is a very their own merit, but also from the fact that they 
fine white kind, xaQier too earW in most stand out in a decided manner from their asso- 


week in the month. 

Francols ViiiLLERMET.— An ideal plant for 
the open border, with stout, short-jointed, bushy 
growth. Height about‘2 feet. Very neat, com¬ 
pact habit, each flower standing out distinctly 
from its neighbour, and these being of a reflexed 
form, the wet weather causes little or no incon¬ 
venience. Colour rosy-lilac. In flower about 
September 20th. 

Ivy Stark. —This may be said to resemble 
early flowers of the popular mid-season sort 
Source d’Or, the colour in this case being inore 
of a pale orange-yellow, good sturdy habit of 
growth, profuse nowering, good constitution, 
and in height about 2A feet. This is one of the 
best of the early sorts. 

Harvest Home. —Although the habit of this 

S lant leaves something to be desired, the 
owers, which are pretty freely produced, are 
of a welcome shade of bright^bronzy-red,^with a 


Digitized b’;; 


, xaQier too earW in 

Go gle 


Frultlng-branoh of Pyrus Maalet ^frult one-flfth 
natural size). 


golden-yellow reverse. This may be safely uon 
sidered the finest variety of this and kindred 
shades of colour thus early in the season. 

Original frerr'i 
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R&thor BpAre habit, height aboot 2^ feet, date 
of flowering mid-September and lat* r, aooording 
to aeasoQ. 

Gsorgb Wermio. —This is now somewhat old, 
bat may be still regarded as one of the moet 
servioeable plants. The oolonr ii a good rich 
oanary-yellow, the habit stordy and branching, 
and the height about 3 feet. In flower early in 
September and throaghout the month; also free 
flowering. 

Mme. Eulaue Morel. —A moat distinct 
flower of a deep cerise colour, pleasingly shaded 
gold, free flowering, dwarf—not more than 
^ feet in height—constitution not over robust, 
and flowering early in September in ordinary 
seasons. 

Mme. Marie Masse —Undoubtedly this is 
one of the hardiest and best. Grand branching 
habit, with stout, short - jointed growths, 
developing plants quite 3 feet through, and 
carrying one hundred and fifty blossoms at 
least, colour lilac-mauve. Height about 2 feet. 
Commencing to flower end of August, and con¬ 
tinuing throughout September ; splendid con¬ 
stitution. 

Cri mson Maris Masse. —This is an invaluable 
sport from Mme. Muie Masse, ** crimson,” as 
its name implies, being hardly correct as a 
description of its colour. A proper description 
is chestnut-red, freely shaded rich bronze. As 
regards flowering, habit, and constitution, this 
variety is equal to the parent plant in point of 
merit, and should under no circumstances be 
left out where warm colours are wanted. 

Orange Child.— A free flowering plant, of 
bushy habit of growth, developiim blossoms of a 
useful size, colour deep yellow. The plant com¬ 
mences to flower towards the latter part of 
September, forming a useful link between the 
earliest kinds and those blossoming in October. 
Height about 3 feet 6 iuuhes. Good constitu¬ 
tion. 

Samuel Barlow. —Another warm shade, 
colour rosy-salmon, tipped golden-jellow, and 
very efl'ective when a few plants are massed to¬ 
gether outdoors. Free-fljwering. Height about 
3^ feet. Usually in good form during Septem¬ 
ber, sometimes commeociog earlier. 

Louise Lrmairb. —This is usually described 
as a rosy-bronze sport from Mons. Gustave 
Qranerwald, and is a welcome addition to the early 
kinds. Unfortunately the habit and constitu¬ 
tion leave something to be desired, although if 
plants are grown on with care before planting 
out splendid results usually follow. The height 
is not more than 2 feet, and the display 
in August. If the spent blossoms are removed, 
this continues well into September. 

Mons. Dupuis. —A pretty little plant, faiil} 
free-flowering, rather loose habit, olossoms ot 
medium size, colour bronzy-yellow. Rather over 
2^ feet high, flowering late August and Sep¬ 
tember. 

Pompons—September flowering. 

Piercy’s Seedling. —Free-flowering, bronze- 
yellow, passing to orange. Dwarf, sturdy habit 
of growth, flowering all through September. 
Height 18 inches. 

Mme. E. Lefort.—A little plant, free-flower¬ 
ing, good sturdy habit, colour old gold, shaded 
red, petals fimbriated. Height 2 feet. Septem¬ 
ber flowering. 

Little Bob. —A very miniatare flower, colour 
rich deep red, passing to a brick-red. Profuse 
blooming plant, goM bushy habit. Height 
2 feet. Flowering in Aurasb and September. 
This is also known as Scarlet Gem. 

Alice Butcher One of the best, very free- 
flowering, colour reddish-orange, habit splendid. 
Height 2|^ feet. Third week in September it 
begins to open. 

Japanese sorts—October flowering. 

Mme. la Comtrsse Fouchbr db Cariel.— 
As a plant for outdoor gardens this sort is 
unsurpassed. For its promse display, as well 
as dwarf and branching habit, it is unequalled. 
Colour bright orange, with golden reverse. 
Height nut more than about 3 feet. Commences 
to flower first week in October. Do not disbud 
this plant, or its beauty will be spoilt. 

Roi DBS Pregoces.— Another sturdy kind of 
good growth. Very free flowering, blossoms of 
a pretty shape, and colour de^ rich crimson. 
Height about 3 feet 9 inches. In flower daring 
the latter part of October. 

Ambroisb THOMAfT^Another fine reddish- 
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broDEe coloured flower, with pretty wire-like 
florets. Habit less useful than some, though 
by no means bad. Height about 3j^ feet, 
flowering in early October. 

Gloiee de Mezin. —This is a useful plant, 
developing effective flowers of a beautiful chest¬ 
nut-red colour, and these, too, ef good size. 
This is alio free flowering, although the growths 
need the support of sundry stakes. Height 
about 5 feet. In flower second half of October. 

Mme. Louis Lionnkt. —Flowers of a lovely 
salmon-pink. The plant is of bushy growth, 
blooms profusely, and does not usually exceed 
2^ feet. Late September or early November 
tl^ should be useful. 

Mlle. Sabatier— Although the habit of this 
plant is rather straggling and the growths 
attain a height of quite 4 feet, the purplish- 
crimson colour is c^uite distinct. This is little 
known. Blooms mid-October. 

Mons. Backmann. —A sturdy-growing sort of 
good, upright habit, developing clusters of 
chestnut - red, shaded buff nlossoms, which 


should be slightly disbudded. Rither tall— 
height about 4^ feet. A good back-row plant. 
In flower early in October. 

Nellie Brown.— A capital reddish-orange 
sport from the popular Ryecroft Glory, and one 
of the sturdiest sorts for outdoor culture. 
Splendid strong branching habit, height rarely 
exceeding 3 feet, and constitution most robust. 
Mid-October flowering sort. 

Ryecroft Glory. —This, like the sport last 
described, is distinct. The colour in this case 
m^ be described as bronzy-yellow. 

Ryecroft Scarlet. —This is absolutely new, 
and is indeed a fine bushy, very dwarf plant, 
carrying a profuse display of very brilliant red 
blossoms, so serviceable during the middle of 
October. The stock of this variety is some¬ 
what mixed, so pains should be taken to gat the 
right one. 

Pompons—October flowering. 

Crimson Precocite. —A brilliant crimson- 
tipped gold flower, freely displayed on a good 
habit of growth. Bushy habit, free-flowering, 
mid-OotoMr. Height 2^ feet. 

Mme. a. Colmiche. —A pret^ fimbriated 
flower, colour reddish-orange. Rather loose 


stragglinj; habit. Height about 3 feet. In 
flower mid-October. 

Martinmas. — A Pompon of large size. 
Colour pink, with silvery reverse. Free-flower¬ 
ing, good habit. Height 3 feet. A good 
October-flowering variety. 

Mons. A. Hbrlaut.—A free-flowering plant 
with branching habit and pretty fimbriated 
bloasoms of red, shaded purple and tipped gold. 
Height about 18 inches. Early OctoMr sort. 

E. G. 


THE BROAD-LEAVED KALMIA 
(K. LATIFOLIA). 

Gardens of small size might be made more in¬ 
teresting and enjoyable by introducing a few 
choice flowering shrubs, such as the above, 
instead of a repetition of Laurel, Box, and plants 
of that description. The Kalmia is a native of 
North America, and is there found growing on 
rocks slightly covered with vegetable soil. It is 
also found overhanging the margins of streams. 


and on thesides of hillsinsterilelookingsoilscon- 
tainin^ a large quantity of grit. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, the plant, like other American shrubs 
—the Rhododendron, for examj^le—is fond of 
moisture, a good supply of which is necessary to 
its successful cultivation. The Kalmia forms a 
small, compact, dense growing little shrub, admir¬ 
ably suited for the eoroellishment of the front of 
shrubbery borders, or for forming beds or clumps 
on lawns or pleasure grounds. The foliage, being 
of a lively deep green shining hue, sets off the 
lovely pink flowers to great anvanti^e. There 
are several varieties now in cultivation, but the 
old latifolia is still one of the best. Any soil in 
which the Rhododendron thrives will be thor¬ 
oughly adapted for the growth of Kalmias. It 
is not necessary for either that the soil should 
be peat, although this is best suit^ to the 
cultivation of both, and where it is only a 
question of a single clump, or a few plants, it is 
letter to make sure of success, aud begin with 
that material to ^w them in. Where this is 
not readily obtainable, the parings from the 
sides of roads or p3iths, having plenty of grit in 
them, are a good substitute. With this mix about 
a third of thoroughly rotten leaves, and in plant¬ 
ing, tread the soil firmly about the roots. It 
■igmfi am 
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must be borne in mind that these plants, like 
Rhododendrons, have a strong aversion to 
chalk, and any soil containing this in any form 
is sure to prove fatal to them. The ^Imia is 
a plant which is somewhat fond of shade ; 
therefore, in planting make choice of a position 
where this can be natnra^ afforded for a few 
hoars daring the day. When growing give a 
good soaking of water, as the sacceeding year’s 
bloom depends on the kind of growth that is 
m^e by the plant previoas to the flower-buds 
being formed on the terminal ends of the young 
shoots. These swell gradually on during the 
autumn and spring, and at the beginning of 
June they burst forth, forming a compact 
bunch of rich pale pink crimped • looking 
flowers, as singular in that respect as they are 
beautifid. Tue Kalmia is a flrst-rate subject 
for forcing, and may be bought for that purpose 
well set with bloom buds at a moderately cheap 
rate. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE WINTER 1R18 (IRIS STYLOS A). 

The Algerian or winter Iris of North Africa 
has of late vears proved one of the most 
precious of all introductions to the outdoor 
garden. Its tufted ever¬ 
green habit fits it for shel¬ 
tered and sunny nooks and 
corners near walL, or close 
to rooks and boulders, and at 
this dull season, as it is some¬ 
times called, ID produces 
quite a profusion of buds 
and blossoms. In some 
^rdens on the Continent 
it has been largely grown 
from seed, so that there are 
now larger and deeper col¬ 
oured and otherwise diffe¬ 
rent forms besides the orig¬ 
inal blue-purple and the 
white originally brought 
from Algeria. No doubt it 
reproduces itself from self- 
sown seed in its native 
haunts, and probably the 
bee and fly aid in the pro¬ 
duction of some variety by 
cross fertilising the flowers 
of different plants. I. sty- 
losa does not seem particu¬ 
lar as to soil provided it be 
warm and not too rich or 
sticky ; it does well on lime¬ 
stone, but perhaps even 
better on granite. The 
only drawback is that its 
open flowers are so dainty 
and fragile that they often 
get tom and damaged by 
rough winds, but they 
are cut before they open—in the full- 
sired bud stage, they open perfectly in fresh 
water indoors, and remain fresh and fair for 
two or three days, or more. 

Another way is to grow big tufts or clumps 
in pots and bring them into a cool and sunny 
greenhouM to bloom. They can be grown out- 
of-doors in full sunshine all the summer, and 
if placed in a sunny position they require but 
little attention, and very little water is necessary 
at any time. 

It IS scarcely necessary to sing the praises of 
a plant now so well known and widely culti¬ 
vated, yet after the best of Christmas Roses I 
consider this Iris one of the most satisfactory 
of hardy winter or open-air flowers. It is 
scarcely too much to say that no garden, no 
rock-garden, no window even, is quite complete 
and well-furnished without a plant or two of 
Iris stylosa, and in large gardens, of course, all 
its best varieties should be grown. Iris alata 
and the exquisite sky-blue or thrush’s egs-tinted 
I. persioa are also beautiful winter-blooming 
kinds, but they die away in a year or two, as a 
rule, whereas Iris itylosa is quite hardy. 

_ F. 

Ooltore of the Belladonna Lily (Mrs. 

Morgan ),—This may be grown either in pots or 
planted out in a cool or unheated greenhouse, 
and wHl also, under certain conditions, succeed 
in the open ground. la. t he open the bulbs 
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should be planted at the foot of a south wall, 
preferably that of a greenhouse which is heated 
in winter, as the warmth from inside raises the 
temperature of the soil in which the bulbs are, 
and helps to guard them from the effects of a 
hard winter. The soil should be taken out about 
2 feet deep, ensuring good drainage by putting 
in about 4 inches of brick-rabble, and filling up 
with good loamy soil.— Byff.ret. 


ORCHIDS. 

Onoldlam hcBmatcclillum. — This 
pretty species is far from common, and it is a 
pity it is not more plentiful. It beloims to the 
bulbous section of the genus and has fme dark 
green leaves, spotted with dark brown on the 
upper side, from the bases of which spring the 
tall flower-spikes. About a couple of dozen 
flowers occur on each spike when the plants are 
strong, their sepals and petals being a greenish 
shining yellow, overlaid with spots of reddish- 
brown in some cases, in others a bright, yet 
deep cinnamon. The lip, too, varies in colour 
from rose to deep crimson. The plant is a 
native of New Grenada, presumably at a low 
elevation, as under cultivation it does best with 
more heat than most plants from that neigh¬ 



Flower of Algerian Iris (Iris styloiw). 


bourhood. In a cool-house the leaves will be 
subject to a soft spotting, which is very un¬ 
sightly and distressing to the plants. The best 
compost consists of three parts of Sphagnum 
Moss to one of peat fibre, with an ample addition 
of large crooks and charcoal, and the plants 
should not be potted oftener than is absolutely 
necessary, as they greatly dislike being pulled 
about at the roots. Water freely while growth 
is active, but during winter give very little, the 
large, thick leaves containing almost as much 
nutriment as a pseudo-bulb, and this keeps the 
plant going. It is not right to go to extremes, 
of coarse, but it needs far less water than most 
while at rest. 

Oncidlum reHexam.— This species is but 
little grown, yet it is a useful and pretty 
kind that may with advantage be included 
in any collection. It is quite distinct from 
any of the other long - branching, spiked 
Oncidiums, having egg-shaped bulbs and 
fine deep green foliage. From these spring 
the tall, spotted scapes, lising to a height of 
about a yard. The blossoms are individually 
IJ inches across, pale yellow, with reddish- 
brown markings en the sepals and petals, the 
lip much brighter and also tinted with red 
about the basal part. The plant is a native of 
Mexico, and thrives well at the cool end of the 
Cat t ley a-house, in such a position that the air 
plays freely about the foliage. If grown in 
much heat and moisture without plenty of air. 


it keeps on growing and seldom flowers. The 
pseudo-bulbs finish up early in summer, and a 
short time only elapses before the spikes apprar, 
but they are a long time in coming to perfection. 
Daring this time the plants must not oeallowed 
to got very dry, and as soon as the growth 
again starts they require an abundant supply of 
water. They may be nowm in medium-sized 
pots, these l^ing well drained and filled with 
a compost of good rough fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum in equal parts, allowing plenty of 
rough charcoal and potsherds to keep this open. 
Like all this section, it is apt to be attacked by 
green-fly when the spikes are pushing up, and 
it will M necessary to pass a damp sponge over 
the spikes about twice a week until the insects 
are all destroyed. 

Sophronltis cernna.— The habit of the 
species is very dwarf, but the flowers are very 
distinct and pretty, lasting a long time in good 
condition. About three are usually produced 
to each bulb, and these are bright red with a 
yellow base to the lip. Under cultivation it 
does well in small pans or on blocks, and it 
should be kept well up to the light in the cool- 
house. It is a native of Rio de Janeiro, and 
was introduced in 1826. 

Odontoglosenm Rossi rubescens — 

This is a bright and pretty form of a remark¬ 
ably useful Orchid, and one that should be 
looked after. The sepals and petals are tinted 
with a deep rosy hue and spotted with reddbh- 
brown—a pretty combination. The species is 
one of the commonest, but may be liberally 
represented in any collection with advantage, 
for not only are the flowers extremely pretty, 
but they will last longer perhape than those of 
any other species, unless it is 0. maculatum. 
Plant in small pots or pans and suspend them 
from the roof if possible, watering the roots 
freely all the year round. 

Saccolabium blgibbum.— In thisspecies 
the flower-spikes are only a few inches high, and 
rather too dense to be as pretty as some others 
in the genus, but it blooms during a dull season 
and is very distinct. The habit is dwarf, the 
spikes push horizontally, and are crowded with 
pale yellow blossoms, the only other colour being 
some rosy streaks upon the lower part of the 
lip. It likes a fairly high and very moist tem¬ 
perature, and need only be shaded during the 
middle of the hottest days. It should be kept 
well up in the house, and planted in small 
wooden baskets in clean Sphagnum Moss and 
charcoal. It is a native of Burmah. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

FRUIT OF THE SEA BUCKTHORN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ OARDENINQ ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sir,— I noticed in Gardenino, December 2nd, 
an article about Sea Buckthorn, in which it is 
asserted that in this country the fruit is not 
eaten. A friend tells me he has made it into 
jelly, and it was rather good with roast meat. 
It is also mentioned that the birds leave them 
alone, but in Haddingtonshire, where it is abun¬ 
dant, I am told that the Hooded Crows clear the 
bashes. This is a pity, as it is so pretty when 
covered with fruit. Near 1 )anbar it grows freely 
by the sea. I also saw the other day handsome 
trees of Arbutus Unedo in the same neighbour¬ 
hood, one in an angle of a wall, and covered with 
large white flowers. Mrs. M ilne Home. 

(7a/dm, Dmtw, N.B, 


Jasminom nudiflorom.— Many plante 
of this on cottage and villa residences, where in 
the course of years they have assumed consider¬ 
able size, are now gay with a profusion of yellow 
buds and blossoms. Some plants not many 
yards from where this note is being written 
cover a large space and will make a pretty pic¬ 
ture for a long season. Too frequently when 
this is planted and trained to a wall or buildiag 
it is not allowed sufl&cient space to prove its 
worth. In other instances where years and a 
comparatively unrestricted growth have pro¬ 
duct large examples, the plants yield their 
pretty flowers in plenty. The variety of 
winter-flowering shrube is extremely small, and 
for this reason we should make the most of those 
we have.—T., SoxUh Devon, 

i igiiiak irorri 
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THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 

FORCING VEGKTABLES. 

With the new year the cultivator huds foruing 
luoie easy. As growth matured late, the earliest 
forced vegetables needed more heat and were 
none too good, as excers of warmth tends to 
poor quality. Ooe of the best veg*^tables we 
have from now till April is Asparagus. To 
purchase roots for a large supply is a costly 
process, and if these could be grown as readily 
as Seakale, the cultivator womd have a great 
addition to the supply of good things at com¬ 
mand. Great strides have Been made in Sea- 
kale culture of late years, not only in private 
gardens, but the trade now grow this vegetable 
in such quantities that the crowns may be pur¬ 
chased at so reasonable a rate that there is no 
need to have poor supplies through the winter 
months. Doubtless many growers have not the 
convenience of brick pits and hot-water pipes 
under the roots, but immense ouantities are 
obtained by forcing with manure alone, the roots 
being plac^ in sunk beds. I find the Kale grown 
thus superior in flavour to that forced in dry 
Mushroom-houses, in which, if not well sup¬ 
plied with moisture, it is bitter and at times 
rather tough. I have seen much good material 
lost by too bard forcing, and in a season like the 
past growth was later than usual, so that it was 
not wise to force large quantities too early. 
Many growers being unable to purchase large 
quantities of roots and having no space to grow 
them, must make the most of the stock at com¬ 
mand, but with land to grow the roots for forc¬ 
ing, the culture is so simple that there need be 
no lack of good material. With the large quanti¬ 
ties of glass at command, both Asparagus and 
Seakale are lifted and placed in these structures. 
Such culture is not the best to get (quality, as 1 
still prefer leaves and manure, allowing the 
plants to remain in their growing quarters. If 
quality is the object in view, I would advise 
covering roots of Seakale in the open for sup¬ 
plies after this date. Asparagus is moredifiioult, 
as many persons do not like blanched heads, but 
forced slowly the produce is equal to that cut in 
the open, and, what is so important to the 
grower, it continues to yield yearly and is not 
thrown on the rubbish heap when cut over. 
I have just finished making up the perman¬ 
ent beds for the supply from the first week 
in February till April. In spite of my 
best efforts to get ample supplies of green 
vegetables, the great heat and drought 
checked growth fo badly that many of the 
Bras-icas ma'le much less growth than usual, 
and there will be more need for forced supplies 
to meet this. I am forcing more beds of Aspa¬ 
ragus and leaving a greater breadth of Seakale 
for latest supplies, for which I only use soil for 
covering eo that the cost of culture is small. 
Now is a good time to cover the roots by placing 
line ashes over the crowns rather thickly to keep 
off slogs. 

The forcing of French Beans before the 
advent of the New Year in my opinion is very 
d ffioult, and the produce is not worth the 
trouble. Njw there will be fair success, but 
the produce ubtaiaed before March will not be 
great. I find much better results follow sowing 
in February. Those who have heated frames 
get better crops as the days lengthen. I fail to 
see the necessity for sowing in uu'ge pots, small 
ones being preferable at this time of year, and if 
the pots are nearly filled with soil, top-dress¬ 
ing is not needed. Far better feed with liquids 
or fertilisers. I am obliged to grow Cucumbers 
daring the winter months, but the cost of pro¬ 
duction does not induce me to advise this mode 
of oulture. In the early spring, with more 
light, there is less difficulty. Owing to the 
mild winter Mushrooms have done well, and 
where the temperature is studied, the quality 
will have been good. There has been no lack of 
material, as the open-air beds bore well into the 
autumn. To get variety we have the Witloof 
Chicory. This is a palatable vegetable if the 
growths are out when 4 inches long, but much 
warmth is not needed. C. 


Protecting Broccoli stems.— Where 
only a limited number of winter and spring 
Broccoli is grown, simple means of protecting 
the stems and heads from severe frost may be 
used which are not applicable where large 
breadths have to be d^t with. 1 knew one 
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gardener who used to wind haybands round the 
stems of the plants, working t hem tightly and 
closely between the leaves immediately l^neath 
the heads. This latter part of the stem is where 
frost generally lays hold the quickest and worst. 
After the stems were bound round, some dry 
Bracken was laid in readiness and placed over 
and amongst the topmost leaves when very 
frosty. This plan will be found very effectual 
even in the most severe winters, and the roots 
have not to be interfered with, as in the case 
when the plants are laid down. No doubt Broccoli 
suffers the most, as a rule, when planted thickly, 
as growth is less hardy than when subjected 
through the summer to a free circulation of air. 


SALSIFY AND ITS CULTURE. 

Amateurs do not grow Salsify as much as it 
deserves. It is a valuable winter vegetable, and 
can be grown with ordinary culture. I am 
aware it needs care in cooking, but all vege¬ 
tables, common or otherwise, are worth good 
cooking, and this should be given more atten¬ 
tion. There are not many varieties, and only 
one or two need be grown. The roots should 
be ecrap^ like Parsnips, cut in pieces, and 
steeped in vinegar for a couple of hours, then 
boiled and servea with thick gravy er melted 



Salsify. 


butter or white sauce. Another way is to partly 
boil them, then fry in butter till brown, and 
serve hot. Another way is to fry them in slices 
after partially boiling, and serve when cooked. 
I have seen the roots boiled like Parsnips, but 
they ure less palatable. There are several other 
ways of cooking. I only give that needing the 
least attention. On the Continent this vege¬ 
table is made in various dishes, and is much 
esteemed. The most recent intr^uction is the 
Giant, a great advance on the old form. As its 
name implies, it is a larger root, much thicker, and, 
of course, more valuable on that account, and if 
rownon poor land the roots are superior to the old 
ind, being less forked. The last-named defect 
is very prominent in some soils, especially if 
light or those resting on gravel, as, being a 
deep rooting plant, depth is necessary to obt^n 
a perfect development. As the Giant needs at 
least 12 to 18 inches for its roots to develop, it 
shows the necessity of the land being well dug, 
also if at all poor to have an ample supply of 
food in the shape of manure. I have relerred 
to the forking on poor land with insufficient 
depth for the roots. This should be avoided as 
forked roots for cooking are useless; they need 
to be straight, like a small Parsnip, and grown 
thus are readily prepared for use, ana are 
of superior quality. As shown in the illustra¬ 
tion, the roots closely resemble the Parsnip, bqt 


the flavour is quite different; indeed, few 
vegetables have the peculiar flavour of the 
Salsify. The Scorzonera is like it, but I con¬ 
sider Salsify better, and the more useful of the 
two. The ordinary variety—that is, the old 
form—need not be grown, as I see no use what¬ 
ever in cataloguing it when the others are so 
superior. I admit, given the best culture, even 
the older form may be had good but not equal 
to the Giant either in size, colour, or quauby. 
Another form called Mammoth is like Giant, an 
improved form, and well worth room in all 

g ardens. This is a new and excellent intro- 
uotion. 

Culture is simple, providing the land is good. 
A deep soil is essential, so that I advise double 
fligging or trenching the land, and though I have 
seen ample manures advised at digging, I am 
not so sure it is good advice. In l^d where 
the roots are in close contact with rich manures, 
the seedlings fork or spread out badly, where¬ 
as a long straight root is needed. Mv best Sal¬ 
sify has always been obtained from land 
thoroughly manured for a previous crop. For 
instance, we trench and thoroughly manure one 
year, grow a quick crop, and the land is then in 
good condition for the Salsify. Such aids as a 
good fertiliser may be given, using nitrate, 
guano, or other approved vegetable foods, but 
not rank animal manure. I And quick-acting 
foods are the best, as then the roots are 
more succulent and the flavour superior. 
Of course, in light, poor soils, my advice as 
regards foods may not be applicable. One must 
always be governed by the soil at command, and 
poor ground needs more food. Another equally 
important point is moisture. Soils lining 
food or moisture are not very good, as here the 
plants will run to seed badly, and the roots of 
such plants will be poor and tough. When sow 
ing, select land of good depth, and, if possible, 
a nolding soil, l^is, well treated, will give 
splendid roots. The plants need ample space. 
I sow the seed in rows 18 inches apart, and thin 
to half that distance in the row. Even this is 
none too much for the large-rooting newer kinds, 
as the top £^owth is much stronger. April or 
May is a suitable time to sow. I prefer the 
latter month, as it is quite early enough if the 
soil is well worked. The roots will need storage 
in October or November, and as cool a store as 
possible; if just frost-proof it will be enough. 
I find the roots are best if they are kept mout, 
so that soil, sand, or fine ashes should be placed 
between each layer of roots, the latter laid 
lengthways, and in severe weather an extra 
cover given in the shape of litter. In the 
south I have wintered the roots in the open, 
merely covering with litter in frosty weather. 
The roots are in season from November to April. 

W. 


Oucumber Tender and Tme.— Where 
very heavy crops of Cucumbers are not an object 
I very much question if there is yet a better 
variety to grow than Tender and True. The 
flesh is tender, juicy, and well-flavoured ; in 
fact, it is the Cucumber for quality. It does 
not like rough-and-ready treatment, needing 
good culture, which it well repays. At one place 
where it was grown exclusively for private use 
pot culture was adopted. The pots were large 
and were half plunged in a bed of tan, the plants 
being liberally f^ with liquid - manure. A 
regular supply was kept up from spring till 
autumn. In appearance, few Cucumbers can 
surpass it. Many even of the finest-looking 
Cucumbers are hard and dry.—N. 

Dwarf Peas {E. P. is easy to grow 

dwarf Peas from February to October, but in 
your light soil there womd be some failures, 
unless the land received spjecial attention. 
Indeed, dwarf Peas in your soil are preferable 
to tall ones, as the fint named need less space 
to support top growth. Your land being so 
light—namely, on a gravel subsoil, your oilii- 
emty is when very dry seasons oocur, as moisture 
runs away so quickly. For summer Peas in 
such land we would advise digging out a trench 
a spade wide, 12 inches to 15 inches deep. In 
this place 9 inches of rotten manure, tread firmly 
in trench, and then place 4 inches of soil. On 
this sow the seed, but leave room or a shallow 
trench for water. Treated thus for Peas, say 
from July to end of September, you will have 
better returns ; but the plants must have mois- 
tpre, which is retainca by the ynanure. The 
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foUon^ we reliable dwarf kinde, town to 
crop in the order given : Harbinger for Jane, 
1 loot; Exoelaior for Jaly, 15 inohee in height; 
May Qaeen for Aognst, 2 feet, a beaatifal 
Marrow; Daisy, also lor Aagi^ a2 feet variety; 
Danby Stratagem, a splendid Marrow, 2 feet, 
for September; Dwarf Defiance, 2 feet, also for 
September, an excellent Marrcw Pea; Perfect 
18 inches; Favoarite, 2 feet; and Michael¬ 
mas, 2 feet, are all good for late cropping. 
These varieties sown at three weeks* interviJs 
will give Peas from Jane to October.—W. 


800IETIE8. 

NATIONAL AMATEUR GARDENERS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

This association met together in the Royal 
Venetian Chamber, Holbom Restaarant, on 
Thursday, 14th December last, to celebrate 
their ninth annual dinner, when about a hun¬ 
dred visitors sat down under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. T. W. Sanders, the President of the 
Association. 

At the conclusion of the dinner the chairman 

f fcve the toast “The Queen and the Royal 
amily,’* which was followed by the toast to 
“The Association,** the chairman referring to 
the excellent services of past and present 
officers in making the association what it was 
to-day. Allusion was made to the steady rise 
in its prosperity and usefulness. The Honorary 
Secretary repbed. At this stage of the pro¬ 
ceedings the champion trophies were presented 
to the successful competitors, some of them 
having to receive more than one champion 
trophy. The most successful among them were 
Mr. W. E. Reeve, Woking, for Chrysanthe¬ 
mums and Cactus Dahlias; Mr. D. B. Crane, 
Highgate, N., Tufted Pansies and Michaelmas 
DMsies; Mr. G. W. Cook, Finchley, N., Roses; 
Mr. H. A. Needs, Sweet Peas; Mr. E. F. 
Wicks, Orchids; b^des others who were not 
present. These valaable trophies have in every 
instance been presented 1o the association by 
trade growers. The deputy - chairman, Mr. 
D. B. (^ne then gave the toast of “ The Presi¬ 
dent,” and called upon the Honorary Secretary 
to present to Mr. Sanders, on his behalf and on 
behalf of the members of the National Amateur 
Gardeners’ Association, a gold watch and chain 
as a sUght token of their high esteem and 
regard, and in recognition of the invaluable 
services he had rendered the association since 
its inception. The Honorary Secretary supple¬ 
mented the deputy-chairman’s remarks some¬ 
what briefly when handing over the testimonial. 
The toast was reoeiv^ with considerable 
enthusiasm. Mr. Sanders thanked one and all 
most thoroughly for the testimonial, and said he 
was pleased to have been identified with the 
work of the association. 


NATIONAL CARNATION AND PIOOTEE 
SOCIETY (SOUTHERN SECTION). 


as Yellow Ground Piootoes, and another list for 
Yellow Ground Fancies, much doubt having 
hitherto been felt as to which class some of the 
varieties should be shown in. A packet of 
choice Carnation seed is sent to all subscribers 
of lOs. per annum and upwards. This seed is 
saved from the unique odleotion of the Presi¬ 
dent, and generously presented by him to the 
society. The Hon. Sec. is Mr. T. E. Henwood, 
16, Hamilton-road, Reading. 


NATIONAL AURICULA AND PRIMULA 
SOCIETY (SOUTHERN SECTION). 

The annual general meeting of the above society 
took place on Wednesday, December 13tb, in 
the Horticultural Club Room, Hotel Windsor, 
Victoria-street. The statement of the Hon. 
Sec. disclosed a most satisfactory state of 
affairs, sixteen new members having joined 
during the ywx as against the loss of six by 
death and otherwise. Amount received in sub¬ 
scriptions during year, £75 7i. 61. Amount 
paid in prize money at the late exhibition, held 
in conjunction with the Royal Horticultural 
Society at the Drill Hall, Westminster, in April 
last, £56 178. Balance carried forward to 1^, 
£20 18s. 91. It was decided to hold the exhibi¬ 
tion for 1900 on Tuesday, April 24th, at the 
Drill Hall, Westminster, undm* the auspices of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, a very liberal 
list of prizes being offered for Show Anrioulas, 
Alpine Auriculas, Primulas, Polyanthus, and 
Primroses. The Hon. Sec. is Mr. T. E. 
Henwood, 16, Hamilton-road, Reading. 


The conference mania.— Every oppor¬ 
tunity is now seized upon for getting up an 
anniversary festival of some sort, and now the 
innocent Sweet Pea has furnished an exonse for 
one. At a recent meeting held in Edinbn^h it 
was agreed “ That it is advisable to organise an 
exhibition of Sweet Peas in London in July, 
1900, in order to celebrate the bi-oentenary of 
its introduction to Great Britain,” and that a 
conferenee of admirers and growers, of Sweet 
Peas be convened for the purpose of classifying 
the varieties into groups of colour and 
form. Another reason for this needless 
proceeding is shown in clause 5, which the 
preliminary committee has drawn up: ** A 
banquet and other social observances as may be 
deemed advisable !” If we are going to have a 
bi-centenary and a banquet to memorialiee the 
introduction of every popular flower, we shall 
have a lively time. Sir George Lewis said a 
memorable thing in declaring the world would 
be an agreeable place if it were not for its 
amusements. We may now add, to our sorrow, 
that it will become to many people a very hard 
place if the busybodies who get up these need¬ 
less functions on such slender pretexts are not 
controlled in some way by the sober-minded 
public. The notion that a conference is needed 
for the classifying of the Sweet Pea into “groups 
of colour and form *’ is not true, and is very 
silly, to boot. 


The annual general meeting of the above 
society took place on Weanee<^, Decem¬ 
ber 13th, in the Horticultural Club B^m, 
Hotel Windsor, Victoria-street, the Preeident 
of the Society (Mr. Martin R. Smith) and a 
large muster of ihembers being present. The 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer reported a very satis¬ 
factory statement of affairs. Forty-five new 
members have joined the society during the 
year, a number considerably in excess of ^ those 
lost to the society by death and otherwise. 
Subscriptions received daring the year amounted 
to £301 38. 6d. Prize money paid at the late 
exhibition of the society, held at the Crystal 
Palace in July last, £228 Os. 6d., in addition to 
three silver cups presented by the President. 
A balance of £229 lls. lOd. was carried forward 
to the year 1900. The society now numbers 
nearly 400 members. It was decided to hold 
the annual exhibition for 1900 at the Crystal 
Palace in July next. Several new classes ^re 
added to the schedule, and it was also decided 
to offer a silver cup to the exhibitor gaining 
most points in the undressed classes, as a rurther 
encouragement to the amateur members. The 
sum now offered in prize mon^amoimts to close 
upon £300 and a silvmr cup, m addition to the 
three silver cups presented by the President. 
It was also deoidM to publish in the forth¬ 
coming report a list otfiofms that oan^ shown 
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New Zealand Forgret-me-not In 
winter (M .).—^This should be hardy in the 
climate of Cornwall; in any case its safety may 
be assured by covering the crowns with Bracken 
or some light material in severe weather. The 
plants might be lifted, put in oold-frame, and if 
set out in March will bloom very well, but not 
so strongly as when well established. This 
giant Forget-me-not likes shelter from cold 
winds and a well drained soil, which previous to 
planting should be stirred 18 inches deep.— 
Byfleet. 

Freeaiaa and Laohenalias (A. D. 8.).— 
These are oool greenhouse plants, only requiring 
to be kept free from frost in order to make steady 
progress all through the winter. They will bear 
without injury about 10 degs. of frost, but 
freezing retards their progress. If requii^ to 
bloom m winter, they must have a constant tem¬ 
perature of about 50 degs. at ni^ht, with a rise 
of about 10 degs. in the daytime. Freesias 
should be potted in August, and Laohenalias in 
September, so that the pots are fairly well filled 
with roots by winter.— Bytleet. 

Ohrysanthemam MleelHarvey.— This, if smsii 
in flower, is one of the prettiest of the small dcooratire 
white kinds. The florets, as indeed the whole bead, are 
rendered distinct by the splitting of the petals, that give a 
somewhat forksd appearance to the flower. Judging by 
its dze and its purify and freedom, it would be v ery useful 
as a late white. 


RULES FOR OORRE8PONDENTS. 

Qn—fIniiE fJiKTTfni snd siisissrs ••? *•*•!*•* 5" 
OAmniHisaAus Voonwpomli^/iiBowt^ rulM 

Asrs laid dawn far tkmr gttidmae. AU eommwnicatlan$ 
/hr wwtrtion tkaidd be eUwrta amd eonMeOa wri^ on 
one tide cf the na^ atUy^ ona oddrssssd to tae Kditw v 
O aanainHe, sfT Southampton • street, Covenl • gardt^ 
London. Letters on bwinett sAotiM be tent to lAe 
PuBtiSHXB. The name and addrete of the ten^r an 
required in addition to any deeignation he may d^re to 
be need in the paper. Whm more than one query u se^ 
eaehehouldbeonateparatepieeeofpaper. unanneered 
queriee ehouid be repeated. Correepondente thauld bear 
in mind that, ae Oannsnas hoe to be tent to prett to^ 
time in advance qf date, they eannot alwaye ^ 

in the ieeue immediately foUawing the reeeepi of their 
eomimianioation. 

Ajnsweni {which. wUhtheeacop^ 
weUbeela8tUled,wiUbe/ound in their dtfere^ 
mente) thauld alwaye bear the number and title plaeM 
againet the query remied to, and our readere wiU greatly 
Mige ue by advieing, ae far ae their knowledge and 
obeervatione permit, the eorreepandente who eeek assistance. 
Conditions, eoile, and meane vary so infinitely thateneral 
anttvere to the game question may often be very uh^, arm 
thoee who reply would do well to mention the loaMtieein 
which their ewperienee is gained. Ctomspondents 
nifer to artieleeineerted in OASDSMara ehouid mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


To tha follcwing qtieinet Mqf roplUM ors plMn, 
but rtadert ors InviUd to gws fwihgr tmtmmrt 
ehouid they be able to o§ot odduiomA adviee on 
the various subjects. 

1836-Roaes. etc. {Rev. J.D).-Your Apple is the 
Tom Putt, only a third-rate variety, and found chiefly in 
old orchards. The Rose you name Is unknown to us, and 
is no doubt a PKnch produotion that has been eent from 
France direct and not through any trade gromr. 
tainly it ie not to be found in the leading Row lists. You 
may And it wiw after wintering yoor plant on Uie geedllng 
Brier to cut it fairly bard back, and then yon wUleoon get 
a due aa to ite habit. Renadula is an incurved variety, 
very pretty, but very litUe grown. Lady Ilanham is a 

S ort from Vlviand Morel and charming. Mrs. Meaw, 
e lemoo-ooloured sport from Mme. Oarnot, ie a beautira 
oompanlon to that one. Leave all your Bose pruninsr till 
the eprlng, except merely shorteniog back rag^ portions 
Earthing up dwarfs 9 Inches high for the winter to good 
practioe, then cutUng back hard to well-preaerved wood 
UiApriL—D. . „ 

1837-Oankhred Gooseberry bushee {Melhoup- 
mank—-Without doubt your Oooaeberry bushea, according 
to the sample of wood sent, are In a very bed way. It to 
not at all unusual for large branches to die off, and in 
dying b^me eaten up with fungus, when the buahee'are 
some nine or ten years old. Possiuy this form of decay may 
have been accelerated by the poorness or eourness of vour 
toll. It all the bushee have assumed thto cankered form 
better root them up and burn them, then get young 
bushes, and plant them in fresh and good aolL The 
red fungus on the wood to probably but a product of 
decay, .ind not the actual cause of decay, which to doubt- 
lees to be looked for in the soil. If some parte of the 
bushes seem healthy, then dean out and burn all tho 
dtooaeed parta, and on a damp evening emother the other 
parte of the btiebee with fresh lime. Aleo give the roots a 
dressing of manure, which ligbtiv fork in. Perhaps we 
may be able to get the name of the fungus for you next 
week. 

1838—Aralla Sleboldl (j. R. IT./—Thto handsome 
room plant to nearly hardy ; In fact, we have had a speci¬ 
men outdoors for the last six years. But we should advtoe 
you to remove yoor plant from the window during frosty 
nights, r^acing it during the day, unlem frost oe very 
wvere. It woukl be a midake to put the plant in a dark 
cellar. Such flne foliage requires light, or you would soon 
flud it p ro wnt a sickly appearance. We should advise you to 
keep the plant in the room where It can receive most light 
without danger of being frozen. These plants will stand 
a few degrees of froat with impunity.—E. 

1839— Farnlshlng greenhouse (Mardendere).^ 
Tour plans and deecripUone are very good and easy to 
underetaml. With regard to beating, we think, ae yours 
to a epan and detached house, and baa a baae of matoli- 
boarding onto, that with two rows of l-inch piping only on 
one side and the end you will fled it very difficult to 
keep up enough heat, practically from 60degs. to 70 degs., 
to enable you to have the planta you name in bloom daring 
the winter. Tonoould grow Perns on the end stage if they bo 
of snoh varieties as need little warmth in the irioter, and, 
of coarse, you could grow Tomatoee on either aide of the 
honse in the enmmer. But we ehouid prefer to have the 
plaQti standing on the etagee in pots or in wooden troogha 
15 Inohet wide and C inchea deep, ao as to have them np 
near the glaas. Planted in the soil floor they are so far 
from the Ught. On the aide where there to no stage you 
could fix np something temporary for the poCa or troughs 
to stand on. The plants should be 12 inenaa apart. Tba 
Feme need not be shaded apecially. The Tomato-plaati 
trained up under the roof would do that. Ton ooula grow 
under the staging Adiantnm Capillaa-veneris, also Pterit 
serrnlata and tremnla, Adiantum vennstnm, and Oavallto 
Martosl. No reliable InformaUoo oould be given ae to 
probable temperature fnrniahed with proposed piping, aa 
eo much depends on power of boiler, condition of weather, 
and the strnctare of the house ; under favourable oondi- 
tione yon may get up to 55 degs. to 60 dega, but not in 
cold weather. With enough warmth Cyclamen, Ohineea 
Primroses, Roman Hyacinths, Ilentzla rradliii. Genistas, 
Arums, OamellUs, Etorly Heaths, etc., should do 
well and bloom. As to Ferns, from the list all of them 
should do very well if >'Ou give them proper culture and 
ample warmth, but aJl depends on that- Many tender 
Feme would, in low temptrature, in winter die off and 
■offer from cold.—D. 

iSto-PrunUiflr trees, etc. (A. G. H).—So eooB aa 
the weather becomes free from frost and tba gronnd is 
moderately dry you nmv transplant evergreen and other 
shrubs; the work may be eafely done up to the end of 
MarolL but preferably sooner. ^1, be very oare^ll that 
the soil to in good workingoondittoBasd not wet or frosty. 

iigina. irom 
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n»ve the ground ready for making t-c ^ 

planting may be done ae faet aa the shrube are Ufted. 


the holee, M.that the 

wUl well to f^rlr ^rd prune them In April to^re them 
a j^xjd etart.^ ehould be done at once, 

able t^t you get more onb 
you can, leave, nj — 

Ine back the Joint*; these a... 

All hard pruning, when the production of atrong aumo 
eboota constantly reeulta, needa to be acoompanied 
root-pruning. 

1841— PranlDE an old Vine (BefttnaV.—Prom I 
dwcription you give of your old Hamburgh Vine, It lo< 
aa If very severe pruning (even catting all the roda 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN. 
When children meet at birthday and other 
parties, the hostess is naturally anxious to 
provide the most suitable and acceptable fare. 
Children do not require heavy food, yet they 
need variety, and the mother would do well to 
secure — among other apMtisins things—a 
supply of Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies. These 
excellent Jellies are refreshing and cooling and 
also nourishing. Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies 
are flat'onrtd irith ripe, fruit juicest expressed by 
the firm themselves from the fresh fruit. 
Their sale and popularity are ever increasing. 
It is merit that does it all, the merit that takes 
pains to do the best. Children like Chivers’ 
Jellies—there is no doubt about that. Put 
it to the vote where they have been used 
and the **Ayes” have it unanimously. The 
Medical Prcsi^ after careful analysis, says: 

Chivers’ Jellies are to be commenaed for the 
** delicacy of their flavour and for their absolute 
“purity.” The Woman^a Signal gives this 
testimony : “ Chivers’ Jellies can be confidently 

“ recommended, they are perfectly pure, abso- 
“lutely clear and pleasant to look at on the 
“ table, and the flavour is simply perfect.” The 
Christian World says : “ In these village indus- 
“ tries there is no room for deception. You 
“ must turn out a genuine article ii yon would 
“defy competition, and this is why the firm in 
“ question are now at the top of the tree.” 

Sold by Grocers and Stores in Packets—Half- 
pints 2id., Pints 4id., Qoarts 8d. A free sample 
will be sent on receipt of poet-card. 8. Chivers 
and Sons, Histon, Cfambridge. Plewte mention 
this paper. —Advt. 


Position of tenant of market garden 
holding. —On April 6th, 1897, I took a small 
holding, consisting of a dwelling-house with 
three-quarters of an acre <' 


a good start. Fruft-tree pruning should dc-c 
but if you cut back hard the summer shoot* it is too prob- 
-Ki- rommer. If 

say, one half of them, Just shorten- 


of market garden 

„_isee, and I took the 

whole of the stock of the outgoing tenant by 
valuation with the approval and consent of the 
landlord. In the following year I erected two 
more greenhouses on brickwork, with the verbal 
consent of my landlord. I pay rent monthly 
for this place. After my occupation commenced 
the landlord let me another piece of land, for 
which I pay rent annually. I signed no agree¬ 
ment of any kind. My landlord » dead and the 
property will shortly bo sold. Can I remove 
glass, brickwork, etc., and stock, or can I claim 
compensation ? And, if so, from whom ?— An 
Old Subscriber. 

*«* It is just a little doubtful from your 
description whether the outgoer was quitting 
pursuant to notice, or whether you took 


, , over 

his tenancy by arrangement with him, and so 
took over his stock alro; and the matter may be 


of some consequence, because a tenant, who pur¬ 
chases from his predecessor any matter which 
that preilecessor had no power to cell, beciu e 
it was legally the property of the landlor J, can¬ 
not, on quitting, enforce ^m his landlord any 
payment for that matter or thing. But I do not 
expect that this question really arises You 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 

Water-repellent, Rot-proof, Vermin 
proof and Durable. 

MOST SUITABLE FOB GABDENIMG APRONS. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For Temporary Houses of any kind. 

For Rooflnar. Ac. Used as a ooverinv. keeps 
out Frost and Snow, and is Weather-proof. 
Catalogues and Samples post free. 


although aa a matter of fact you have only paid 
it yearly, you are only a quarterly tenant and 
so are only entitled to a quarter’s notice. 
As yon have no written agreement, the 
Market Gardeners’ Clompensanon Act does 
not apply, and on quitting you can claim 
no compensation under it, but even if you 
had such an agreement it would not apply to the 
holding let on an agreement (verbal or otherwise) 
for a period less than from year to year. 
Baton quitting you may remove the greenhouses 
you have erected and those for which you paid 
on entry, whether on brickwork or not, as these 
are trade fixtures ; and so, too, you may remove 
all your stock if your landlord will not take it 
by valuation. I imagine, however, that your 
landlord is obliged to take the stock by valua¬ 
tion, and perhaps he will take the greenhouses 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 

FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 

Free Gruils of 180 Acres of Land in Manitoba and the 
North-West. “ ‘ ~ 


Crown Grants in the other Prorinces. 
Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 

No rent. Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. 
Splendid Climate. Bunny Skies. 

Canada exports large quantlUes of Farm and Dairy Pro¬ 
duce and Fruit; and products of the Fisheries, MineH, 


___products of the Fisheries, MineH. 

Forests; and Manufactures. 

Classes wantedCapitalists, persona with moderate in¬ 
comes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, yonng men desiring to 
learn farming, and Domestic Berrants. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all 


matters of interest to intending settlers, and as to the trade 
and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis and 
post free on application to the High Commisrioner for 
Canada, 17, Victoria-st , London, 8.W.; also from the Allan, 
Dominion and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or their 
local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
Correspondence and personal interai^ies invited. 

AGENTS FOR SALE OF SEEDS.—Reliable 

^ AGENTS WANTED who can solicit Orders from 
Markiit Growers and others for Vegetable and Flower Beeds. 
Suitable men can make a large addition to their income. 
In the first place apply by letter to—Box 99, GIBBS, 
SMITH k CO.. 10. High Holbom, London. W.O._ 


will reoeive the last rent you pay. The sale of 
the property will in no way affeot your rights, 
and if the sale and purchase are completed 
before your tenancy expires, any claims you may 
have must be against the purchaser, who will 


Llgularla inacropbylla. 


^ Government proof, extension rib, rebounding locks, toi 

lever, walnut ‘ ‘ " ^ -*- 

-J. REYNQ] 

PEADY 

-Tw spar.-Ft___ _ , 

dener or handy man. Price per ton and particulars— 
BROOK’S Asphalte Works. Bradford, Yorks. 

ARMY WATERPROOF (JREY CLOTH 

COATS, hardly soiled, 7 b. 6d. raoh. Capes. 38. 6d. 
Will take back ft not approved.—THE UNIVERSAL 
S UPPLY ASSOCIATION, R^Milng. (Name pap er .) 

TVA’ILITARY CLOTfilNG.—4,000“good, large, 

J-W. dark grey or Wuo Waterproof Cloth Overcoats for Bale. 
Put out of service for other pattern. Either, carrisge paid, 
for 78. 8d. Name sire required. Large Capec, same material, 
- • * ” * Temment Contractor, 


pistol stock, Aa, new, perfect, : 
LDS, 32, Battledean-road, Hlghl 

MIXED ASPHALTE. 


NOTICE TO AOVERTISERS, 


nambs of plants and fruits. 

Names of plants.—N6«irort.—l, Oupretsus Lawson- 

2, Plnus sylvestris; 3, Abie* alba.- W. B. S.^ 

The flowers sent are Margot, although they are at an 
exceptionally bright colour. We are surprised you should 
vet them so late in the season ; but this is probably 
accounted for by the fact that you are so far north. The 
colour of Margot Is dest^bed by the National Obrysanthe- 
raum Society aa rosy-salmon. This, too, corresponds with 
the blooms sent. 

Names of fruit.— C.—Apple Emperor Alexander. 
"T^ape. r.—Evidently Blenheim Pippin, but much 
^rivelled; the Fern i* Nephrolkpis exaltata. We can 
*“**e nothing else of It, hut ehould like to see fertile 
irond*. J ,—-m 
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Wr We are, ie fature, eompelled te ge to 
preee a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
If advertleere will, therefore, send their 
edvertleemeato ae early la the week ae 
possible, ae as advertleeaieat lateaded for 
the meat leene eaa be laeertod, altered, or 
stopped, aaleee the laetmetleae are reeelTed 
by tiM Irto poet ea the FRIDAY Btoralaa 


-H. J. GA830N. 


*D(X)FING! ROOFING!! ROOFING!!!-! 

-l-b have some good stout oiled and dreeied Canvas, odd 
pieces from the making up of largo sails; perfectly waterproof; 
abouc a yard wide jax odd lengths; splqndid tor the tops of 
lodges, chii^ipD houSps, eta; Ss. per cwt. from-H. J. 
0A880N, Government Contractor, Fyp.. 
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BaCZIX>XX7XIK 8vo. XOn. POSV Z«R3DS, 1.8a. Od. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 

Designs, Views, and Plans. Beautifully Illustrated. 

GIVING FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE BEST PLANTS, THEIR CULTURE AND ARRANGEMENT. 


SOME PRESS AND OTHER OPINIONS. 


J. WILKINSON KLLIOT, Esq.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*'The belt book on gardening ever published, and 
leorth imn than all other books on gardening and land- 
Mnape gardening, is ‘ The English Flower Garden. 
WhcUeoer success I have inode as a landscape gardener I 
nice to the inspiration of this book. It not only teaches 
good gardening, but what is quite as important, con¬ 
demns bad gardening, giving reasons that are convincing 
tor both. This book hM done more to improve the gar¬ 
dening in England than all other in/luences combined, 
and / wieh it were in my potter to seen e its reading by 
nU thoughtful, intelligent people in this country.” 


NEWCASTLE CHBONZCLE. 

“ The text is written in a clear and comprehensive 
manner, btU by the free rue of a number of well-drawn 
engravings the aulKor makes his meaning so explicit that 
not even the dullest can fail to understand. But the 
great aim of the writer is to encourage a natural and 
artistic style of gardening in preference to the geometri¬ 
cal floral puzzles which a few years ago were the pre¬ 
vailing fashion in our parks and gardens. The largest 
jMtrt of the. volume, hoioever, is devoted to a description 
of hardy flowers suitable for Ei^lish gardens in all parts 
of the island. These descriptions embrace all material 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

** We have U on the authority of Emerson that he who 
embays a hireling to cultivate his Radish-beds wilfully and 
deliberatelu depnveshims^ of a delicate pleasure that had 
far better have remained in hts own hands. IJ this le true 
in regard to the cultivation of a humble vegetable, then the 
growing gfflowers must be regarded as a pleasure of a very 
high order. The writer of this book is an advocate for the 
reasonable in this del^htful science as opposed to the 
fantastic. All right-minded people will follow him in his 
condemnation of stucco adjuncts to the flower garden and 
the abomination of many kindred heresies. The main 



Spocimon of Engravings.] STONELANDS. EAST GRIN8IEAD. 


COURT JOURNAL. 

" This work may be considered as the finest and most 
complete of its kind that has appeared in the English 
language.” ECHO. 

“dn admirably illustrated, comprehensive dictionanj 
nt flower gardenifuj, aiui is, indeed, the completest work ^ 
the kind that we have yet seen.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“ The author is an uncompromising revolutionist. By 
founding iournals and irriting books he has done a vast 
deal to widen men's views relating to gardens and gar¬ 
dening : and his dicta are based upon a notable union of 
^•iinmon sense ami sound taste. This volume, may be 
described as the text-book of his principles and practice, and 
a very exhaustive and instructive text-book it is. It em¬ 
braces an inestimable mass gf information, the second part 
arranged in dictionary form, and set forth with remark¬ 
able ekamess and completeness.” 

WEST MORNING NEWS. 

" The author has in this splendid work earned the high 
praise and deep gratitude of all who desire the perfection 
of f Au natural and national taste—a taste and occupation 
as old as the human race itself, much lauded for its simple 
quietude and contemplative peacefulness by sedate vhxio- 
s'^tdters, and sung by enraptured poets.” 


facts, such as the habit, colours, and modes oj culture; 
and as the flowers are also arranged under their popular 
names, the reader unacquainted with the botanical name 
will have no dignity in at once finding out any plant 
he may require xnformeUion about.” 

LAND AND WATER. 

•• Thoroughly adapted to the wants of and easily under¬ 
standable by the veriest amateur, it should prove an 
invaluable aid to everyone interested in the culture of 
flowers, and should find a place on the book-shelves of every 

gardener, experience or otherwise . In short, 

seems to supply a want that has tor some time been most 
keenly felt, and armed with it the merest tyro can boldly 
attempt gardening,” 

ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

** In point OJ comprehensiveness, precision, and accuracy, 
cofnbined with admirable external get-up, it assumes very 
much the character of a high-claes encydopcedia, devoted 
to a particular subject in all its relations. In all that i 
pertains to the position, style, and laying out of the flower- ^ 
garden, and as wcU the character and habits of the 
whole world of beautiful plant life, the cultivation of which 
can be hopefully attempted, the work is a perfect mine of i 
delightful end instructive information." ' 


portion of the work, that devoted to a lexicographical 
arrangement of all the plants suited for outdoor erUtivation, 
is admirable, and the engravings are as good as they can 
be." 

WATCHMAN. 

" The author of this book has in many respects chanqeti 
people's ideas of what a garden ought to be, and has left 
them thoroughly dissatisfied with the old formal or un¬ 
developed styles, and with the present condition of things in 
our flower gardens generally. We are told that hundreds 
of different and beautiful aspects of vegetation are attain¬ 
able in a garden in spring, summer, and autumn. This, 
to those of us who are icearied by the constant repetition of 
a few forms and a few varieties by which all our ganh-ns 
seem filled up after the same pattern, is welcome news.” 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

“ This is by far the best book on the flower garden that 
has ever been published. It contains in all over SS3 etosely- 
printed pages and over 1,U00 wood cut representations of 
plants u-ed in flower garden decoration. The first pages arc 
I devoted to various subjects that add to the beauty of the 
I garden, such as rodt gardens, plantsofflneform, critiques 
on gardcni already in existence, pointing out their faults 
as well as their merits. They consist, in short, of a 
I valuable and instructive essay on fasts as applied to 
I garden ornamentation.” 


(^ndon: JOH 
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THK KITCHEN GARDEN. 


EARTHING UP CELERY. 

Tiiouuu there may not be go very much differ- 
enoe in the flavoor of the varioni gorts of Celery 
when well grown, there oan be no donbt that 
Rome are more hardy and stand a wet winter 
better than others. In thig respect I have 
always given the palm to Leicester Red. After 
all, however, a g<^ deal depends on when and 
how the p^ts are earthed up, although this 
Reason, owing to the soil being in a semi-dry 
condition in most gardens, late earthing up may 
not have the ill-e£mt8 it usually does. If at all 
avoidable, 1 do not like to earth up Celery when 
the soil is in a very wet condition, as the ridges 
do not drain so well and decay is encouraged. 
Moreover, worms, slugs, and other pests are 
thm more at home than in drier quarters. 
With the earliest and second early rows, at any 
rate, it is generally practicable to choose fine 
weather for earthing up. After the small bot¬ 
tom leaves and any suckers are removed 1 like 
to loosen a little soil from the sides in the 
early part of the day and allow it to lie in the 
tfMioh till the afternoon, breaking it up, if at 
all lumpy, with a five-tined fork; by this 
time sun and air have dried it, and it is in 
good condition for enoompassing the plants. 
Tying up each plant lightly with strips of 
matting to prevent the ingress of soil is a good 
plan, bat I prefer two men aoross the row, one 
walking backward and grasping the stick with 
both li^ds, while the other following brings 
the soil up to the plant with both hands. A 
height of 6 inches or so is enough for a start, 
and after this is done a little more soil is forked 
down and all left level and neat. This mould¬ 
ing with the hands is continued till the tops of 
the hearts are reached. I find this secures good 
clean stieks. Where ground is plentiful, plenty 
of room should be allowed between the rows, so 
that the ridges may bo of suttioient width till 
near the top. Unless this is done, the soil is 
very apt to collapse during heavy rains. 
Ilring the ridge to a sharp angfo to prevent wet 
tinding its way into the hearts. C. N. 


Forclnif OaiTOta.—Carrot seeds require 
more time to germinate than many others, so 
that if young Carrots are needed early in the 
spring it will ho well to make up the beds 
for the same. Carrots do not like hard forcing, 
and if grown in heated frames they are not 
always a success. The best roots I ever 
saw were grown on a mild hot-bed. The hot- 
water pipes with a genial bottom-heat will 
not need much using in mild weather ; indeed 
1 prefer to cover the glass at night in prefer¬ 
ence to much warmth or dry heat. Leaves are 
splendid for mixing with fresh manure for 
forcing vegetables, as the warmth is more 
regular and lasts much longer. The whole 
should be made firm to ]^event shrinkace, or, 
what is better, the materials placed in btuk and 
allowed to heat freely before forming the beds. 
I f^, since the general use of hot-water pipes, 
srowers of the present day have less reoara for i 
iMves and manures, but these are much better < 
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if slow forcing is carried out, and slow forcing 
givee Buiwrior quality. As regards size of beds 
and making, much depends upon the quantity 
needed. There should be sufficient depth of 
material to ensure enough warmth for. some 
weeks. With the frames on a body of heating 
materials it is an easy matter to give a good 
limng round, covering this with long litter or 
soil to retain the heat. A fine or light soil 
should be employed on the surface of the beds, 
this being placed in position some time in 
advance of sowing, so as to get thoroughly 
warmed through. For frame work I prefer the 
small stump-rooted kinds, such as the Early 
Nantes, Parisian Forcing, Early Gem, or any of 
the Short Horn tyx>e. It is a mistake to sow 
thiokly, as the thinning at times is overlooked 
and the crop suffers. I have obtained excellent 
crops, but a longer time about, by sowing on 
beds of warm leaves and covering at night. 
Grown thus, the beds after the crop is cleared 
are useful for many purposes.—T. 


WITLOOF. 

This is one of the most useful salad plants we 
have for winter, and it is strange that it is not 
more extensively grown in private places. Seed 
is cheap, its culture is simple, and it is easily 
forced in the winter months. A person re¬ 
marked to mo only the other day how fre(£aently 
it is to be met with in France, particularly in 
Paris, and what a fine addition it is to the 
salad-bowl. I grow a good breadth of Witloof 
for this purpose annually, and in severe 
winters, when Lettuces and Endive are diffi¬ 
cult to get at from the frames being frozen up, 
or when they begin to get ecarce, it is then of 
the utmoet service. When propwly ^wn, 
each root will yield a top similar m size 
and shape to a good Coe Lettuce. To obtain 
such results, the roots of the plants must have 
room for development, ana when this is 
accorded them they then equal a Parsnip in 
size. The Witloof succeeds best on ground 
that has been manured for a previous crop, as 
contact with fresh manure causes the roots to 
become forked. The best time to sow is early 
in May. This should be done in precisely the 
same manner as Carrots or Beet, and draw the 
drills 1 foot apart. The seed invariably ger¬ 
minates very freely ; therefore it is best to sow 
thinly, and so avoid having drawn, spindly 
plants. Thin out the latter to 9 inches or 
1 foot apart as soon as the plants have developed 
a few loaves, and keep them free from we^y 
growths afterwards by frequent hoeiogs. The 
roots become full grown about the end of 
October, when they may either be left in the 
ground and lifted as wanted, or be taken up 
and partly buried in some convenient spot 
where they will be easily got at daring the 
^vinter. I favonr the latter plan, and lift the 
whole lot during November. The green tops 
are twisted, not cut off, and the roots buried 
just deep enough to cover the orown and no 
more, near to where Carrots and other roots 
are clamped. As the Witloof is perfectly 
hardy the roots require no protection beyond 
that afforded by tne soil, only when severe 
weather seems imminent a little litter shaken 


over a portion of them will enable their being 
got ont more readily. Forcing is best done in 
a Mushroom-house or any dark place, wiUi a 
temperatnre ranging between 55 degs. and 
60 degs. Strong heat causes the tops to grow 
more quickly, but they are then nut nearly so 
crisp eating ; consequently the roots should be 
put into heat to force in cases of emergency 
only. By keeping the roots buried up ouraoors 
as indicated, there is no difficulty in keeping 
up the supply till sprinp-time, provided a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of roots m grown with that end 
in view. A. 


Rhubarb.— Now is a good time to cover up 
roots in their permanent quarters, and I am in 
favour of this mode of culture, as the produce 
is of better flavour than that from lifted roots 
forced in a warm-house. Any material at hand 
will suffice for covering the roots, but, of coarse. 
Rhubarb pots are best if expense is not studied. 
Needing large quantities, 1 resort to various 
means, such as empty casks, which I like better 
than pots, as they are more roomy. Being mnoh 
deepw a finer growth is seourra, and if the 
heating material at the start is at all srarm the 
casks allow the steam to escape more readily. 
Old cement oasks answer ww, and in oases 
where hard forcing is not intended only a light 
covering is given to hasten growth. Strrag 
stakes placed round Hie roots and brought to a 
point will suffice. In covering, it is advisable 
to use materials that retain warmth and in suffi- 
oient quantities. Roots not intended for forcing 
early are none the worse for a oovering of light 
litter. These will give earlier grow^ than 
those fully exposed. Roots lifted and placed 
indoors shoold not suffer from want of mois¬ 
ture, and, if possible, should be damped over 
fre^ratly with tepid water if the house is at 

Sowing Broad Beans indoor8.^The 

earliest gatherings are always the most highly 
appreciated of any orop, and it is none the lees 
true of Broad Beans. To gain only a few days 
growers resort to pots and boxes for sowing, 
giving them protection in cool stmoturea or 
nnheated pits, so that their progress ma^ be 
steady and prepared for outdoor planting. 
From boxes I have found but little gain over the 
earliest outdoor-sown, and thus have given up 
the attempt. Plant^ fram pots they do not 
receive the check from root disturbanoe, and 
with favourable weather their growth, on being 
planted on a sheltered site, proceeds without 
interruption. The disturbanoe of the roots 
when planted from boxee is such that the growth 
is arrested for several days, and when this is 
resumed it proceeds at a rapid pace—that is, 
in good soil; thus early bearing, which is the 
primary object, is hindered rather than acoele- 
rated. In poor ground this trouble may not 
arise, but the latl^ condition is not favourable 
to the extent and quality of a Bean crop, 
whether early or late. To those who may be 
anxious to forward their earlv Bean orop by 
means of indoor sowing I would advise pots, or 
if boxee, the seeds should be vwy thinly sown, 
BO as to reduce as much as possible the oonse- 
quent root disturbanoe.— W. 8. 
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QARDEH WORK.* 


Oonservatory. — Well-grown Cinersriai 
are Taloable now. They are not diffionlb to 
grow when the oonditioos are snitable, bnt they 
will not bear much heat, and if they are per¬ 
mitted to iuffer from want of water they are 
enre to be infested widi green fly. Liqnid- 
mannre should be given as soon as the flower- 
buds appear. The plants are not so good nor 
so well grown as they were forty years ago 
Cinerarias are not now thought of sufhoienb 
importance to make selections for naming, and 
they have disappeared from the prize sohednlee 
of hortiooltural sooietiee in country districts. 
Good loam two-thirds, one-third two-year-old 
manure, preference being given to cow-manure, 
with enough sand to ensure reasonable porosity, 
combined with firm potting, will grow Cinerarias 
to perfection. A cold-frame in a shadv posi¬ 
tion for summer, and a low span-roofed house 
with the frost kept out for winter ; occasional 
fumigation or vaporisation with Tobacco or 
nicotine always as soon as the first fly is seen-- 
these are conditions which are not diflioult to 
obtain, and will suit Catceolarias and many other 
tUngs besides Cinerarias There is often a 
difficulty in getting seeds of a good strain, and 
it is dishsartening to find when one has lavished 
a good deal of care on a house of plants to find 
most of them worthless. As fast as the Chrysan-1 
themums go out of bloom out them down and re¬ 
move them to a cold-house or pit, and when the I 
necessary onttinn have been taken many of the 
plants may be thrown away and the pots will 
come in for somethiog else. We genmlly fill 
up with late-flowering Narcissus, Rhododen^ns 
lifted from the open ground, Dielytras, Solomon’s 
Seal, and other useful decorative subjects which 
are taken out of the pots and planted out in 
nrinn after the growth is made. See that 
Oamellias in* the border have sufficient water. 
Weak soot-water is excellent for these and many 
other things, including Azaleas, when the bucb 
are swelling. Dead leaves and flowers must be 
removed daily. Tropssolnm Fireball dangling 
from the raftm and other points of vantage are 
bright now. 

StOVO. —Winter-flowering Begonias are, or 
should be, a special future now. There have 
been Begonias flowering in winter for many 
years, bnt the hybrid forms of B. socotrana are 
iM in advance of anything wo had before, and 
will no doubt be much sought siter, as every¬ 
body with a warm greenhouse may grow them. 
They are charming in a cut state for filling 
vases, not to be crowded in with other things, 
but arranged lightly in separate colours with 
Maidenhair Fern or some other light foliage. 
Pwhaps one may be permitted to express we 
hope tnat wo may not be overdone with nume¬ 
rous too-muoh-alike varieties. A night tempe¬ 
rature of 65 degs. will suit most thingw now. 
Give no quarter to mealy-bug. If not cleared 
out now there will .be little chance of Hning so 
later when the busy season comes. Among 
flowering plants there is nothing brighter 
Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora. To obtain longrorays 
tor cutting, plant it out in a warm-house 
against a sunny wall. I have had it cover a 
wall 12 feet nigh at the back of a lean-to 
forcing-house. 

PlnSB.—The Pine grower is not now so 
much depending npmi fmrmenting for 

bottom-heat as he used to be in the past. 
Queens and others intended for summer fpn lMng 
^1 now be kept a little drier to rest them 
induce them to show under the influx of heat 
and moisture by-and-bye. The Black Jamaica 
is one of the best winter-fruiting kinds, and 
during the time the fruits are swelling give 
them a night temperature of 70 degs., with cor¬ 
responding humidity untQ ripmiing commences. 
Very little syringing will be reqn&ed now, but 
the walls and paths may be damped when the 
atm<Mphere is dry. On bright days a little 
ventilation along the ridge for a couple of 
hours in the middle of the day will be bene- 


PeaohMi In bloBaom.— In the depth of 
winter with frequent sunless days very little 

. * diitrjetf tte opertMon$ r^arred 

hnreMicnML, wUk agua ^food 
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moisture will be required in the atmosphere, as 
if the pollen is not .dry in forenoon the fruit will 
not form. I have used the syringe to set 
Peaches, but it has been later in the season when 
the weather has been bright outside and the 
atmosphere inside dry. At such times a dewing 
over with the syringe disperses the pollen 
better even than shaking the trellis. Now, of 
course, haphazard work will not do; at least 
enough blossom should be fertilised with the 
oamel’s-hair brush or the rabbit’s-tail to insure 
a crop, operating as far as possible on the upper 
side of the branches, so that the fruits may be 
fully exposed to light and sunshine. Night 
temperature now 50 ai^s. to 55 degs., ventilating 
at 65 degs., bnt avoia cold draughts and close 
early; the syringe should not be used in dull 
weather. 

Forolnff Strawberries.— Plants show, 
ing bloom must have plenty of light and suffi¬ 
cient ventilation to ensure sturdy growth as 
soon as the blossoms expand. Use the camel’s- 
hair brush. The strongest flowers usually open 
first and when enough has been set for a crop 
remove all late blossoms and give liquid- 
manure twice a week or oftener if reuuired. To 
keep up a regular supply, fresh oatches of 
plants must he introauced every fortnight. 
Plants in fruit may have a night temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs.; 50 degs. to 55 degs. will 
do for suooessimis. 

Window gardening.— Frequent spong¬ 
ing of the foliage of all foliage plants is vwy 
desirable and refreshing to the plants. If there 
are worms in any pots they may be taken out 
by turning the plants out oi the pots and mn- 
ing a thin wire through the ball. A lady’s 
hat-pin is a capital instrument for the purpose. 
The sweetest plants in flower now for rooms are 
Roman Hyacinths and Violets in pots. Well- 
grown Myrtles are charming room plants, and if 
turned out into toe garden in summer many of 
toe plants will flower. The fragrance of the 
foliage is delightful when touched or rubbed 
against, and they are not difficult to propagate 
from cuttings. Cuttings inserted when the 
growth is getting firm in autumn will form 
roots during the winter. I have seen them 
rooted in the pots round the side in which the 
plants are growing. 

Outdoor garden.— Always after a frost, 
when the surface has dried a little, go over 
beds of Pansies, Carnations, or other plants 
which have been recently set out, and press the 
soil round them. Many little plants are lost 
for want of this attention. Those plants which 
have been set out long enough to get firmly 
established will not simer so much from the 
lifting power of the frost. If it has been neces¬ 
sary to shelter anything with Bracken or mats— 
and, in some instances, it may be necessary to 
do this—as soon as the frost has altogether 
departed remove the covering, partially, at any 
rate, to let in the air. We want to give neces¬ 
sary protection, bnt not to weaken by coddling. 
From force of circumstances I have often been 
obliged to do work at what is generally oon- 
sidered unseasonable times. There is, I sup¬ 
pose, a best time for planting trees and shruna 
and layina; down new lawns, but with a good 
supply of water and mulching materials one 
may take liberties that would not be advisable 
under lass favourable conditions. A good deal 
depends upon the condition of the soil at the 
time of planting. In well broken up land which 
has been sweetmied and aerated by exposure 
there is not much danger of serious losses arising 
from planting any time between the Ist of 
September and the end of April, or even later 
in open weather. 

Fruit garden.— There is always some 
work of a cleansing nature to do in winter 
among fruit • trees. Lime and soot, made 
into a wash and pinged over the bushes and 
trees, cleanse ana brighten the bark and many 
insect pests are got rid of. They cost 
notoine beyond the labonr, and when nlumateW 
washed down to the roots benefit the trees. It 
is very important that the roots of stone ^its 
especially should have a firm root-run. Digging 
amonff the roots of fruit-trees does much harm, 
thouf^ the mischief done is frequentlyasaigned 
to some other canse. Take advantage of open 
weather to train Peaches and Apricots on w^. 
Old walls full of nail-holes are Md for Peaches, 
as they are such hiding-places for insects. If the 


holes cannot be pointed up with mortar, the 
walls might be thoroughly washed with a strons 
insecticide. A strong solution of soft-soap ana 
petroleum will make an excellent wash, and is 
easily applied with a whitewashing-brush, and 
will save much labour and expense in keeping 
down insects latei in the season; but 1 have never 
had any difficulty in keeping Peach-trees cl ea n 
by using Tobacco-powder in good time before 
the leaves get curled up. 

Vegetable garden.— A special effort 
shoula be made to keep up a good supply of 
Seakale from this onwaras as long as possible; 
and this means that a large number of roots 
with strong crowns has been provided. This, 
in fact, is the most important item in Seakale 
management. Most gardeners, when they lift 
the roots for forcing, cut off the thonn, ot 
small roots, whieh grow from the sides ot the 
main roots, cut them into lengths 4 inches or so 
long, and lay them in sand with a little litter 
over them, and by March, which is the usual 
planting season, the root-cuttings will have 
formed miniature crowns, which, when planted 
in rows 15 inches apart and I'J inches apart in 
the rows, will develop into strong forcing 
crowns during the summer. Seakale roots nouiy 
be raised from seeds, but root-cuttings make tbe 
strongest crowns in the same time. Seakale is 
easily forced either in the Mushroom-house or 
in any other dark, close place, with a tempeta- 
ture of 65 degs. or so, but very tank manure 
should net be used in the forcuig, or the Kale 
may have a bad flavour. Trenching and manur¬ 
ing is important work, as upon this to a large 
extent is nased the success of the future crops. 
A ridge of soil drawn up alongside young 
Cabba^ will shelter and hasten the growth. 
Coleworts form a useful g^en crop now, and 
better still are the small Tom Thumb Sai^s, 
which were planted in August thickly. Radishes 
sown now on a hot-bed of leaves and manure 
will soon germinate. E. Hobday. 


THM OOMOtQ WHHKii WORK. 


Mxtraeti from a Gfurdm Dh/ry. 

January 8th, —Moved a lot of plants from 
which outUngs are required to warm-house to 
hasten growth, as soft shoots make cuttings that 
root speeffily. Made a rough plan of kitchen 
garden, with the various crops marked thereon 
tor ensuing year. Sowed early Peas in pots, 
and Early Long-pod Beans in boxes for trans¬ 
planting. Finished training Peach-trees on 
walls. 

January 0th. —Planted French Beans in pots 
in warm-house. Pricked off Tomatoes in snull 
pots. Sowed Melon seeds singly in small pots 
in warm-house. Fertilised bloswims of Peach- 
trees in early house with camel’s-hair brush. 
Turned out Chrysanthemums from pots and 
filled pots with various things, including Nar¬ 
cissus for late blooming. Potatoes, and Seakale. 
The last-named comes very well in pots cm the 
floor of the Mushroom-house. 

January 10th. —Moved a lot of various com¬ 
posts into shed to be in the dry for potting when 
required. Dusted a mixture of soot and lime 
over Gooseberry and Currant bushes to keep the 
birds off the buds. Made a plantation of Filberts 
and Cob-Nuts. Took advantage of open weather 
to get on with some turfing and other altera¬ 
tions. We are gradually clearing out oommon 
Laurels and filling up with better things. 

January 11th. —Looked over early vin«y to 
disbud surplus growths. Overhauled stodc of 
Seed-Potatoes and placed all early and second 
early kinds in trays crown upwards to devdop 
main orown-eyes. Turned a little heat on Roee- 
hottses so as to keep up a night temperature of 
50 degs. Sowed a pan of eariy white Celery to 
get a few early plants. PlantM a frame aftw 
Asparagus with Lettuce. Sowed Radishes and 
Canliflowers en hotbed. 

January Night temperature of early 

vinery when bunches are showing, 55 degs. to 
60 degs. Peach-house with trees in blossom 
50 degs. to 55 degs. Put in outtinn of various 
kinds of bedding **Geraniups.” They strike 
well certainly in a temperature' of 60 dsgs. over 
hot - water - pipes. Rearranged oonswvatory, 
filling vacant places with forced plants. We 
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have plenty of forced bulbs and Lily of the 
Valley which are placed in groups to be more 
effective. 

January ISth. —Wheeled manure on land. 
Turned over heaps of material which have been 
smother-bumed and sifted out stones. Tamed 
over gravel walk which had been worn by much 
traffic, put it into shaM and rolled down firm. 
Plant^ cuttings of Brier and Manetti ; the 
cattings have l^n laid in some time waiting 
an opportunity for planting. Top • dressed 
Cucumbers ; ni^ht temperature, 70 degs. No 
ventilation is g^en at all now. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

LILIES AMONGST SHRUBS. 

Thebk is no better way of planting Lilies to get 
bold effects than by planting them amongst shrubs, 
such as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
We have so often described the way to do this 
that further remarks are unnecessary. Oar 


of petals. We see it again, however, in some 
of the species—indeed, in greater or lees degree 
in them all, whether the flower is white or 
crimson. It is a conspicuous feature in the 
lovely Pmonia albiflora, and equally pronounced 
in many of the handsomest forms of P. arborea, 
of which so little is known in British gardens. 

For some years past single Peconies have been 
a feature of the show held by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society in the gardens of the Inner 
Temple in the month of Each year we 

see a wealth of these lovely Psconies, the hand¬ 
some flowers each fully 8 inches or 9 inches 
across, the colours in many instances defying 
description. Perhaps the chief drawback to 
the single Pseony is a certain thinness of petal, 
a failing more or less marked in many of the 
older forms. This shortcoming only served to 
keep them in the background for a time. A 
great improvement is apparent in the newer 
varieties both in the substance and the dura¬ 
bility of the flower. This is, perhaps, most 
noticeable in those flowers having two rows of 
petals, the more fleeting kinds usually possess- 


flooding with water or liquid-manure is more 
readily accomplished. Even in ordinary sea¬ 
sons such attention at flowering time and for a 
few weeks after is never lost on the plants. On 
the contrary, it infuses g^ter vimur into the 
plants, and supplies nutriment and moisture at 
a time when the strain is the greatest, and if 
not supplied in this way the resources of the 
plants are drawn upon to a larger extent than 
usual. When growing such things for exhibition 
on a large scale 1 have adopted this high feeding 
with excellent results, results that Mve been 
apparent in growth as well as in flower in the 
ensuing year. E. 


Valae of molchtllgr. — The beneficial 
eff'ects of mulching havebeen alluded to fre¬ 
quently. The prolonged drought of last summer 
and earl^ autumn was an instance of the good 
accomplished by mulching. It may, where 
practicable, be pushed forward through the 
winter, especially whan the ground is hard 
enough to bear the weight involved during a 
frost. Do not omit either to mulch all newly- 



Lilies amongst Heaths In the Royal Gardens, Kew. From a photograph by G. Champion. 


illustration shows that by grouping Lilies 
amongst shrubs the flowers are seen to distinct 
advantage, and the shrubs themselves are broken 
up. One does not see merely a surface of green 
foliage from year to year, as the flowers give 
welcome variety. 


SINGLE P.EONIE8. 

The single Pceonies have but little in common 
with the larger doable kinds, but for beauty 
they hold their own. Too transient the flowers 
may be, even more so than those of the doable 
kinds in this respect, but this we find in more 
than one instance among our flowers of the 
garden. While all this delicate beauty of petal 
IS found in these Paeonies, there is alro added 
to them a crown of gold that inspires admin- 
tion. In no other flower do we find this 
abundant tuft of golden anthers so fully de¬ 
veloped as in the single Pajmy. Without this 
crowning feature these Pmonies would present 
but little better results than so many Poppies. 
From the doubles, and, indeed, the semi-double 
kinds, this conspicuous feature is absent, dis¬ 
placed in all probability by the greater number 


ing but one. A somewhat new feature in the 
newer forms is set up by a sort of semi-conglo- 
mente chancter of petal and anther which 
creates an enlargement not unlike the smaller 
strap-shaped florets in a Chrysanthemum, and 
in conjunction with the golden anthers is very 
striking. 

Pieonies delight in the deepest and richest 
of soils, and, in fact, in these respects it is 
scarcely possible to err. A deep, sandy, clayey 
loam seems to suit these plants better than 
either a heavy clay or a soil that is rarticularly 
light and sandy. Indeed, in the latter case, 
unless the soil was particularly deep, a liberal 
addition of moderately stiff clay would prove of 
almost the same value as manure, while the 
two oombined would make a rooting medium in 
which the plants would do well for years. D^p 
digging, firm planting, and liberal mulching 
with manure are items that receive due atten¬ 
tion from many gardeners. What is of equal 
importance, thou^ perhaps not so readily given 
in a season of extreme drought, is keepmg the 
plants sufiioiently moist at the root in summer. 
It is a good plan where a single bed or two is 
grown to keep the surface of the soil low, when 


planted trees, and even if need be warier them 
again. Should the mulch in any instance be 
deemed unsightly, it can easily be covered 
lightly with a little soil; in fact, this is a very 
good practice to follow in trim, well-kept 
gardens. Another advantam in mulching is 
evident in shallow soils, where the roots are 
often nearer to the surface than in deep, rich 
loam. The roots in such an instance suffer from 
both drought and cold, neither extreme of which 
can be beneficial. 


‘*The English Flower Garden.”—7%o- 
roughly revisedf xcith fiUldescriptiona of all the best 
^anta, their culture and arrangementf beautifully 
ultutrated. Medium Svo, 15s .; post free, Ifis. fid. 
Bound in 2 voU.^sage green morocco—for 
library or presentation, one guinea. Of all book- 
sellers, dec. ** Worth more than all other books 
on fUfwer gardening and landsca/m gardening ever 
ptMished. Whatever success I have made as a 
landscape gardener I owe to the inspiraiion of this 
book. It not only teaches good gardening, but, 
what is ^ite <u important, condemns bad garden- 
ing, giving reasons that are convincing for both.** 
--J. W. Bluov, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

SOME GOOD BARBERRIES. 

In addition to the spring dis^^ay famished by 
Darwin’s Barberry (BerMris Darwini), it is at 


Berberis Darwini. 


times of considerable value as an autumn and 
early winter-flowering shrub, for should the 
weather be mild it is often possible to find 
some specimens quite laden with bloom during 
these seasons. It is, in fact, one of our most 
ornamental shnibs, as, irrespective of flowers. 


the dark,'’glo8sy everween foliage is very hand¬ 
some, and towards tne end of the summer an 
additional feature is supplied by the purple 
berries, which in some cases are borne in great 
profusion. They are about the size of large 
Peas, and covered with a delicate bloom like a 


notwithstanding the great number of plants 
introduced by him to our gardens, it is impos¬ 
sible to point out a more useful one than this. 

The small-growing South American Berberis 
empetrifolia, though pretty when in a flourish¬ 
ing condition, is of a delicate constitution, its 
principal claim to recognition being the fact 
that it is regarded as one of the parents of B. 
stenophylla, which may well dispute with Dar¬ 
win’s Barberry the honour of being the most 
ornamental of all Barberries. It is an ex¬ 
tremely handsome shrub, and when planted 
in such a position that there is plenty of room 
to display its true character, 
the long arching shoots dis¬ 
pose themselves in a very 
graceful manner, and when 
wreathed with golden blos¬ 
soms th^ present a gorgeous 
sight. This may be treated 
as a wall shrub, and if there 
is plenty of space for the long 
shoots to develop themselves 
it is seen to great advantage 
grown in this way. Of the 
deciduous-leaved Barberries, 
a high place as an ornamen¬ 
tal shrub must be assigned to 
the common kind, which, in 
addition to the spring floral 
display, is so handsome when 
laden with fruit. The ex¬ 
tremely bright colour of the 
berries and the length of 
time they remain in bMuty, 
combined with the robust 
character of the plant and 
its almost total indiflerence 
to soil or situation, render it 
of great value to the planter. 

There are a couple of varie¬ 
ties diflering in the colour of 
their berries from the normal 
I t^P^i one being of a whitish 
' tint and the other purple. 

A well-maiked and valuable 
variety is the purple-leaved 
form, which in a sunny spot 
acquires a depth of colour 
equal to that of the purple¬ 
leaved Beech. With the 
change in the colour of its foliage this variety 
maintains the vigorous character of the type. 

A large, bold-growing kind is the Himamyan 
B. aristata, something Tike an unusually vigor¬ 
ous form of the common Barberry, but it is 
very much later in flowering than that kind. 
The reddish colour of the leafless branches during 
winter causes it to stand out conspicuous at that 
season, and this, combined with the fact that 
it does not bloom till most flowering shrubs 
are past, renders it all the more valuable. 
The flowers of the Chinese Bxrberry (B. 
sinensis), a thick-growing bush densely clothed 


depend in great profusion from the undersides 
of the twigs, and in colour are sulphur-yellow 
inside and a sort of brownish-crimMn on the 
outside. It is altogether a pretty little shrab, 
as the neat fresh green foliage is very pleasing, 
and in the autumn it assumes a bright red tint. 
The little oblong-shaped, sealing-wax-like fruits 
are, as a rule, sp^sely borne. To the ever¬ 
green species mentioned in the first mrt of this 
article must be added the little Himalayan 
B. concinna, which is well fitted for the rockery, 
as it is of too fragile a nature to associate with 
the other stro^ig g-nwing kinds. The slander 


branches are clothed with neat foliage, light 
green above and of a beautiful silvery-whiteuess 
underneath. The pale yellow flowers are borne 
I during the latter half of the summer. B. 

I Wallichiana is seldom qron, yet it is a very 
ornamental kind. The ^ut, spiny branches 
I are clothed with deep glossy evergreen foli- 
: age, which serves as a very effective setting 
I to the clear yellow blossoms. This species is 
I a native of the Himalayas, and unless in 
very severe winters is quite hardy arouLil 
London. 

The Mahonia section of Berberis include i 



B. Aqiiifoliiini. 



B. stenophyllA. 


well-finished Grape. Though discovered by the with small roundish leaves, make their appear- 
late Mr. Charles Darwin, we are indebted to ance just as the branches are studded with the 
Mr. William Lobb for its introduction, and, delicate green, partly-expanded foliage. They 
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among its number some very ornamental kinds, 
the commonest and withal one of the rooet 
valuable being M. Aquifolium, which is one of 
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the boat ahruba for forming undergrowth 
beneath treea. Beeidea this it ia extremely 
handaome as aapeoimenahnib—thatia, if a good 
form bo chosen, for where raised from sew in 
quantity it is possible to piok out some greatly 
superior to others. 

M. fascicularis is even still more showy when 
in bloom, the clusters of flowers bein^, as a 
rule, more numerous. The common Mahonia 
when in an open j>osition has the foliage more 
or less Bufifus^ with a bronzy hue, and in some 
specimens it is strongly marked. When in this 
state it ia very useful for cutting, as the leaves 
last a long time in water, and look well along 
with Chrysanthemums in vases or similar pur¬ 
poses. There are several tall, stately growing 
species among these pinnate-leaved Mahonias, 
of which some of the Himalayan kinds are 
rather tender. The hardiest, and therefore by 
far the most useful to the planter, is M. japonica, 
whose lemon-coloured blossoms will, during 
mild winters, make their appearance by the 
end of February, and be succeeded by berries 
as large as small Grapes. At all times the 
8*^ately character of the plant and the long 
pinnate leaves, of a stout leathery texture, 
stamp it as quite distinct from the general run 
of hardy shrubs. T. 


Iris Stylosa. —In beauty and sweetness this 
plant has scarcely an equal at any season, but 
its perfect harainess is at 
times doubtful—indeed, in this 


for their failure. When you find roots are 
emitted from the bottom of the pots you must 
give the plants larger pots. We have had some 
grand specimens in pots fully 13 inches in dia¬ 
meter. Clematises ean either be trained in bal¬ 
loon shape, spirally, or perpendicularly. The 
two kinds C. Jackmani superba and Madame 
Edouard Andre, belonging as they do to the 
Jackmani tribe, should be out back each year 
to within a foot or so of the base, for this tribe 
flowers upon the young wood. 

THE NEW ZEALAND FLAX (PHORMIUM 
TENAX). 

Our illustration represents a beautiful line of 
this plant in a Cornish garden. As may be 
seen, the plant has the habit of a large Iris, 
forming tufts of broad, shining, leathery leaves 
from 5 feet to 6^ feet high, gracefully arching 
at the top. The flowers, of a lemon colour, are 
borne in erect loose spikes just above the 
foliage. Generally with us it will be found to 
enjoy greenhouse temperature, though in genial 
places in south and west of England and Ireland 
it does very well in the open air. Its best use 
is for the decoration of the garden in summer, a 
few specimens well grown and plunged in the 
Grass or centre of a bed giving a most distinct 
aspect to the scene. The larger such plants are 
the better, of course, will be the efTect. The 
' small ones will prove equally useful and efifsctive 


greenhouses and conservatories. They also 
give but little trouble when once established, 
and being evergreen they look cheerful even when 
out of flower. Trellis-trained plants are quite 
as easy to grow, and are equally as free-flower¬ 
ing as bushes, while the space they occupy is 
very small, a matter of great moment where 
laM structures are none too numerous. I 
ave the walls of a house facing due north 
covered with Camellias, from which I cut quite 
as many flowers as when the plants were 
grown as bashes. For trellises the plants suc¬ 
ceed best planted out, and a narrow border 
should be made expressly for them. This 
must be well drained, as the roots require a 
deal of water when once the plants are full 
grown. If good healthy plants are used they 
soon clothe a wall, but until this is accomplished 
the growths must be trained out judiciously 
with that end in view. After this the train¬ 
ing and tying are confined merely to the main 
and subsidiary branches, which need an annual 
fastening to the wires of the trellis, as a set 
or formal method of training is not required ; 
in fact, it is to be deprecated. If the plants 
are fastened back in the manner described, they 
are much more graceful and beautiful when in 
flower than if every shoot were regularly tied 
in and made to look like a trained fruit-tree. 
I The flowers may without fear be cut with a 
good length of stem attached, and this in a 
I measure obviates the necessity for severe prun- 



New Zealand Flax (Phorinhini tenax) in Cornw.all. From a photograph by O. Champion. 


ing to keep the plants within bounds, as, al* 
conditions being right, they make ample growth 
afterwards and quickly cover any portion of the 
trellis which may be laid bare. In all other 
respects the treatment is the same as for 
bush-trees, taking care that the roots get a 
sufficiency of moisture, keeping the foliage 
clean by hoeing or syringing occasionally. 
Personally, I have a great partiality for the 
semi-double varieties, but nearly any other 
variety will succeed grown in this way and 
aflbrd an abundant supply of bloom. I have 
also seen Camellias grown on the back walls of 
earlv Peach houses with great success. Many 
gardeners would not care to have Camellias 
associated with fruit-trees, but those mentioned 
both grew and flowered remarkably well, and 
gave but little trouble, either culturally or as 
regards insects. A. W. 


in vases, to which they will add a grace that vases 
rarely now possess. This plant is pre-eminently 
useful from its being alike good for the house, 
conservatory, and hall decoration in winter. It 
ia multiplied by division of the tufts in summer, 
and thrives best in a light, deep soil. When 
grown large in tuba it ia very suitable for the 
large conservatory and for important positions 
in the flower garden. In the extreme south of 
England and Ireland the New Zealand Flax 
will thrive in the water as well as on dry land, 
and where this is the case it may, of course, be 
used with fine effect as an aquatic. The 
variegated variety is a capital plant to try 
in the open air in warm situations in the south 
and west of England and Ireland, where the 
green plant sometimes does so well. In any 
case it will do finely out-of-doors for the 
summer. 


OiematiseB in pots {Zeidk Skidhyip).— 
These beautiful climbing plants will thrive for 
many years in pots. For young plants, which 
presumably are now in 6-inch pots, a shift into 
8-inoh size would be advisable. You must 
amply provide the latter with drainage. A 
good compost for Clematis is two parts good 
turfy loam, one part well-decayed hot-bed 
manure, with a little sand if loam is inclined to 
be heavy. The plants may be plunged outdoors 
in any suitable spot. We prefer to stand them 
upon two half bricks, which prevent worms 
entering, then plunge the pots just over the 
rim. There is in some districts a very troublesome 
grub which will eat off the bark of the shoots just 
below ground. If there be any suspicion of its 
presence in your neighbourho^ do not fail to 
use as plunging material sifted coal-ashes. Often 
these grubs cause Clematis to die off near the 
graft, nut the grafting is usually held responsible 


CAMELLIAS ON TRELLISES. 
Camellias in bush form, both planted out and 
^wing in large pots and tubs, are common, 
but as trellis-trained plants they are not so often 
met with. It is, however, an excellent way of 
growing Camellias, as one of the advantages 
gained oy its adoption is to leave the body of 
the house usually occupied by them free for 
the growing or arranging of other subjects. In 
addition to this they are capital subjects for 
hiding bare and objectionable back walls in 


Fuchsia Domlniana. — When flower 
lovers had not so many things to choose from 
this hybrid Fuchsia was in great favour. It 
requires very liberal culture to make it satis¬ 
factory as a winter bloomer, and for this reason 
it does better when set out in a bed of good soil 
in a light house where the teniperature is main¬ 
tained at about 50 degs. from October onwards. 
Under the.se conditions it makes strong shoots 
6 feet or more in length, and produces a pro¬ 
fusion of bright flowers during the dull months. 
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PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS 
(HELTANTHUS). 

In the garden the hardy perennial Sunflowers 
are deservedly popular. In not a few places 
they play an important part, and even this may 
be greatly increased in not a few of the beat 
private gardens in this country. Usually bold, 
showy in general aspect and in flower, these 
iiandsome composites not unnaturally suggest 
the varied uses to which they may be put. 
The flowers are also very useful for cutting, 
seeing the prominence given to them by many 
of the leading London florists. The flowers can 
be cut with long stems and they are self- 
supporting as well as fairly durable when placed 
in water in the ordinary sitting-room. In 
some instances, too, their free-flowering renders 
it possible to secure many buds with the blos¬ 
soms, and thus create the moat natural possible 
result. It is not, however, their value or 
general utility when cut which concerns us at 
this time; rather their value in the garden, 
in which the perennial Sunflower must be re¬ 
garded as a host in itself. Masses irregularly 
grouped within view of the 
house, in isolated positions, 
fronting the somewhat bolder 
shrubbery border, or in the 
woodland, are as welcome as 
they are serviceable. There 
is but little fear of their being 
overdone in such places. In 
the border naturally these 
things will be found, though a 
solitary plant here and there 
with unfailing regularity so 
many feet apart is but a poor 
way of utiUsing the material 
contained in one of the finest 
hardy plant groups grown. 

Their easy culture, the ease 
with which the majority may 
be increased, the perfect hardi¬ 
ness and profuse flowering, 
alone warrant a free and lib¬ 
eral use of them. In public 
parks and town gardens gene¬ 
rally the Sunflower is all too 
rarely seen, yet we have but 
few plants that may be grown 
so well amid the poisoning in¬ 
fluences of a smoky town. All 
that is needed to their success 
is a bit of ground fairly well 
enriched with manure, an item 
by no means thrown away upon 
them in the ordinary garden. 

Broadly shaking, the major¬ 
ity of the Kinds are possessed 
of a vigorous constitution, and 
may be much benefited by a 
liberal dressing of well-decayed 
manure prior to planting. This, 
combined with deep digging, 
will go a long way to mrucing 
these plants a success in almost 
any locality. The stoloniferous 
kinds, of which H. rigidus may 
be regarded as the type, are 
better for distinctive treat¬ 
ment, and when employed as 
border plants may with ad¬ 
vantage be transplanted early each year. 
This is suggested rather as a means for concen¬ 
tration, on account of the rambling character of 
the underground shoots. By thus lifting and 
replanting, a decided effect may be secured in a 
small space, which may not otherwise result. 
In the woodland or similar place the plants 
travel at will, and the strongest crowns will 
flower each year. The transplanting of these 
(creeping sorts should be completed as early as is 
possible in the year, or at any time after flower¬ 
ing when the crowns are sufficiently developed. 
The H. multiflorus varieties, both single and 
double, in deep and good ground may left a 
couple of years, though seldom longer, with 
benefit to the plants. In fact, old clumps of 
these will in time become so weak that all save 
a few bits or crowns at the outer edge of the 
clump will perish. Frequently even the re¬ 
maining portions I have found to be so sickly 
and weak as to require very careful treatment 
to resuscitate them. In such case the better 
way will be to lift all the plants or portions 
showing signs of life and replant in fresh soil 
and positions. This section of the Sunflower 


family sufifers occasionally after a mixed winter 
of frost, snow, and wet. 

All the varieties of H. multiflorus root readily 
from cuttings, not merely of the points of the 
shoots, such as are usually chosen, but equally 
so from a single eye or axillary bud, as is the 
case with Vines. In a somewhat varied experi¬ 
ence in the propagation of ha^y plants, I nave 
been compelled to resort to this method to 
maintain a supply equal to the demand. It 
consists merely in splitting the stem down the 
centre, and thus securing two cuttiogs from a 
single joint, each so-called cutting being com¬ 
posed of the bud and its supporting leaf, the 
latter being shortened for couven'ence. As in 
the case of Vines, roots and growth are emitted 
from the same bise. Something like 90 per 
cent, of these cuttings were a success, and not 
only formed roots in plenty, but made excellent 
flowering examples the same season. These 
Sunflowers may be planted with impunity over 
an extended season. I give the early spring a 
decided preference, however, for most kinds, 
the exceptions being the H. rigidus section, 
and these may be transplanted as soon as the 


Perennial Sunflowers (llelianthns »lecai>etalus). 


crowns are fully grown. The following kinds 
are among the best of this important* group, 
and the present being a seasonable lime lor 
planting, they should receive attention with as 
little delay as possible : — 

H. RiniDU.s. —This plant, so long associated 
with Harpalium, is among the earliest of the 
Sunflower family to open its handsome flowers, 
while in some of its forma at least it is almost 
as late as any to disappear. Of H. rigidus 
there is probably a Urge number of forma, the 
following being the best of them : H. r. lestivus, 
flowering in August at 3 feet to 4 feet high, is 
the earliest, the typical kind flowering a week 
or two later at 4^ feet high. H. r. grandifloms 
is 5 feet; H. r. elegans, 6 feet; H. r. latifolius, 
6 feet to 7 feet; and H. r. semiplenus, 5 feet. 
Apart from these is the popular variety Miss 
Mellish, one of the handsomest of this section. 
The chief gain in growing several forms of this 
mup is the lengthened period of flowering. 
All the H. rigidus kinds produce the finest 
flowers when replanted each year. 

H. MTTi.TiFLORUs — This botanically is in¬ 
cluded under U. decapetalus, from which, how¬ 


ever, it is not only abundantly distinct, but 
may merit specific rank were it not probable 
that H. multiflorus is itself of hybrid origin. 
For garden purroses, however, the two are 
very distinct. No perennial Sunflower has 
greater value in the garden. Exclusive of 
the type, the following are its varieties: 
H. m. maximus, also called grandifloms, 
with ray florets of a softer yellow and more 
pointed. This will reach 6 feet high and often 
more. Though scarcely so free-flowering, this 
is certainly one of the b^t garden plants to-day. 
The double forma are U. m. planus, with 
Anemone-formed centre, and H. m. Soleil d’Or 
and Bouquet d’Or, both rich in colour and 
smaller, in the way of a Cactus Dahlia without 
guard petals. 

H. DECAPETALUS.— This as usually seen is less 
bushy than any of the varieties just noted. 
The blossoms, too, are smaller and the species 
greatly varied in the number of its ray fl orets. 
The plant is free-flowering, quite hardy, and 
very pleasing when in flower. 

H. DoaoNiooiDBS. —This also has flowers of 
medium size and very free. It is one of the 
easiest to grow and well able 
to take care of itself when 
planted in woodland or ahrub- 
Mry. Height, 6 feet to 7 feet. 

H. GioANTBUS, as the name 
implies, is one of boldest of this 
fine race of composites. Its 
height is 10 feet to 12 feet, 
flower-heads bright jellow an<i 
profusely produced. 

H. ORGYALTS.— No member of 
the Sunflower family posseesM 
anything like the elegant habit 
of this one, the long, narrow, 
well - recurving leaves freely 
clothing the stem. It will at¬ 
tain 8 feet to 10 feet with age. 
For these reasons, therefore, it 
should be isolated, and when 
allowed to grow without stak¬ 
ing makes a really pretty pic¬ 
ture. If well plated at uret 
it may remain half-a-doz^n 
years with advantage. The 
flower-heads are small, though 
numerously produced termin¬ 
ally and in the upper parts of 
the plant. It is not an ever; - 
day plant in large specimens. 
This may be due to the fact 
that it does not yield great 
quantities of bloom for cut- 
tii^. 

H. MOLUS. —This is one of 
the rarest of the whole race. 
The beauty of the plant is ap¬ 
parent, however, from its hand¬ 
some flowers. From these alone 
it would appw not far removed 
from H. ngidus were it nob 
for the foliage, which at once 
corrects this idea. The secies 
is 3 feet to 4 feet high, freely 
branched from an early stage, 
and rendered distinct from all 
by the hoary character of its 
nearly cordate leaves. The 
stems are equally hairy. lu 
cultivation it i8,^rhap8, the rarest of all. 

_ E. 

Plimola obcontoa.— This useful variety 
is invaluable for the winter as it comes into 
bloom freely in the darkest days if kept in a 
warm greenhouse. It is one of tne all-the-year- 
round plants that will flower continuously for . 
twelve months at a stretch, but old plants 
that have been exhausted by summer-flowering 
cannot equal young seedling plants either in 
bloom or folia|;e. As it seeds freely there is no 
difficulty in bilging on a fresh stock specially for 
the winter, as the foliage will be larger and of a 
deeper green. The blooms will be longer in the 
stilks and of a richer colour than on old plants, 
which after a year’s work may be thrown away 
and a fresh batch brought on.—J. G., Oosport. 

The Pampas Grass In small pots.— 
The common Pampas Grass is well known as a 
j beautiful plant in the open, though somewhat 
! tender, but it is also very u^ul for furnishing 
I if grown in small pots. Having raised a number 
of plants from seed, these were potted into the 
' 6-’nch size and are now 2 feet high and almost 
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as much through. The deep ahioing green of 
the foliage is very pretty, and the leaves being 
very wrow, the plant is as graoefnl as Dra- 
csena indivisa ana much more quickly grown. 
The plants have been grown in the open since 
the first potting, so they may be used in oold 
rooms or passages where anything more tender 
might be badly checked. The seed may be sown 
at any time, but preferably in the early spring 
months. It germinates much more surely in a 
little warmth than in quite a cold-house, a 
vinery at work being a very suitable place. As 
soon as the tiny green leaves are well above the 
surface remove the seed-pans to a cooler, light 
house. This will keep the plants sturdy and 
prevent drawing. Remove any common Grasses 
or weeds that may appear, or they will soon 
choke the Gyneriura. Take out small tufts 
about an inch across and pot singly into 2^-inch 
pots. Before they get badly root-bound give 
another shift into larger pots.—C. 

A WALK OF BAMBOOS AND SUB¬ 
TROPICAL PLANTS. 

The illustration depicts a very distinct garden 
walk,notiwith a border ofjhardjiflowerB on either 
li.le, but of sub-tropical plants, Cannas, Phor- 


OH R Y8ANTH EM U MS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE IN SIX- 
INCH POTS. 

(In reply to ** W. E. 8.”) 

We fully appreciate your desire to raise a 
batch of plants to flower on single stems in 
6-inch pots, more particularly as you wish to 
obtain large and handsome flowers. Each of the 
varieties in vour list may be grown by this 
method of culture, in fact, any Chrysanthemum 
may be treated similarly, and will give satis- 
facto^ results. M uoh depends on the time of 
striking the cuttings, a too early period of pro¬ 
pagation invariably giving trouble during the 
summer season. The best period for inserting 
the cuttings is during March and April, and in 
the case oi some of the easily grown and October- 
flowering kinds, quite a month later. Plants 
which are propagated in May have often 
given blcwms far exceeding the most sangaiae 
expectations of the growers. From your letter 
we gather that you wish to take vour cuttings 
now and afterwards turn the old plants out¬ 
doors. Remrdiog this question you may safely 
propagate the fresh young shoots pushing up at 


A (garden walk. From a photograph sent l»y Mr. J. Cohhett, Stanghton, Guitlfont. 


mium, and the graceful Bamboo. Such a walk 
is restful to the eye uf^n a hot summer day, but 
we should scarcely relish too much of this kind 
of gardening. In favourable climates, and 
where there is abundant house room for the 
exotics in winter, a walk of this kind may well 
be formed. 

Ag^thesa CceleatlB.—Blue flowers are 
scarce in winter, and any plant that will furnish 
them freely is worth looking after. All that 
one has to do in the case of this Agatheea is to 
propagate early enough in the year to ensure a 
long season of growth. Pinching back the 
stronger growth in order to induce a dwarf, 
cornet habit should be practised up to the 
middle of July, at the same time picking off all 
buds that form until the first week in Septem¬ 
ber. In this way nice specimens a foot in 
height and well established in 6-inoh pots will 
be formed by thecloseof the growing season. In 
a temperature of about 50 degs. they will yield 
a succession of flowers all through the dull 
winter months. This Agathaca makes a good 
room plant, as, owing to its hard foliage and 
wiry habit, it resists well the impure atmos¬ 
phere of an ordinary constantly-heated apart¬ 
ment. The flowers are also very suitable for 
bouquets, etc.—B. 


I the base, and after these are rooted grow them 
on carefully until the proper period of propaga¬ 
tion of the plants, now under consideration, 
arrives. Cuttings inserted daring December 
and .Tanuary should be well rooted within a 
month, and provided these young plants are 
potted on and kept in a cool greenhouse or cold- 
frame where adequate protection against long 
and severe frosts can be provided, the tops of 
these plants may be used as cuttings for the 
plants in G-inch pots during March, April, and 
May. This method of propagating early in the 
year, and again in the spring, must, of 
course, entail much trouble, but with growers 
possessing glass structures of limited capa¬ 
city, where also it is impossible to keep 
the old stools any length of time, the 
system just suggested appears to be one of 
the best out of the diffic^ty. Another plan 
which may meet with your approval, and cer¬ 
tainly one more likely to give good results, is 
the following. Each of the old Chrysanthe¬ 
mum stools would be tamed out of its pot, the 
ball of earth and roots in each case also re¬ 
duced, and these afterwards potted up into 
fresh soil, using 6-moh pots for the purpose. At 
your main object in propagating at this season 
seems to be to gain space m order that yon may 
accommodate the usual occupants of your 


greenhouse, you may find this latter suggestion 
meet with approval. If Chrysanthemum 
growers ^erally were to adopt this practice 
of shaking out the old stools and repotting 
them in small pots, using fresh soil at the time, 
they would not only gain considerable space in 
their glass structures, but also obtain in this 
way fresh, healthy, sturdy cuttings, and the 
constitution of many of our best sorts would 
not be impaired, as is now often the case when 
this rule is not observed. In this way you will 
see hew easy it is to provide yourself with 
plenty of stock of the best kind, and of the 
two methods suggested the latter appears to be 
more practical. In March and April cuttings 
may be inserted in shallow boxes, where a row 
I or more of a sort, according to requirements, 

I may be inserted, labelling each individual 
variety befere proceeding to the next cue. 

! Three-inch pots, and even larger ones, may bo 
I requisitioned, and the cuttings inserted around 
the inside of these. Loam, of a light texture, 

I and rotten leaf-mould, with plenty of coarse 
sand, is a suitable compost for this work, and 
j before using this should be passed through a 
I sieve with a half-inch mesh. When rooted, pot 
I up singly into 3-inoh pots, using two parts loam 
aud half a part each of leaf-mould and rotten 
manure, with a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of coarse sand to keep the 
compost open. When the plants 
are established in their new pots, 
and give evidence of progres¬ 
sing, the point of each shoot 
should be pinched out. As a 
result of this treatment lateral 
shoots will soon afterwards ap¬ 
pear. These should be left to 
develop for a time, say until they 
are 2 inches, or rather more, 
long. The strorgest and best 
looking individual shoot should 
then be retained, and the others 
removed with a sharp knife. 
These latter shoots may be used 
for raising a batch of plants for 
a later display, and many 
charming plants ny these means 
are often got.* The final potting 
of the plants into 6-inoh pots 
should be carried out at the end 
cf June and early July, as by 
that time the smaller pots are 
well filled with roots, and the 
young plants in a condition to 
appreciate the change. Soil as 
advised for finally potting those 
plants grown in the ordinary 
way answers just as well in this 
case, and pains should be taken 
to pot firmly and carefully. 
The first bud appearing at the 
apex of the shoot should be 
retained of the following sorts 
mentioned in your list: Golden 
Gate, Mile. Theresa Key, Nive- 
um, Sunatone, Florence Davis, 
Colonel Bourne, Australie, Lord 
Brooke, Mods. Panchoucke, 
Mutual Fiiend, Edwin Molyneux, and Pride of 
Madford. The remaining sorts should be pinched 
again about the middle of July, and one shoot 
only grown on. These will ultimately develop a 
bua, which, of course, must be retained. The 
sorts just referred to are Charles Davis, Viviand 
Morel, Mme. Gustave Henri, G. J. Warren, 
Mme. Carnot, President Calvat, Robert Powell, 
W. H. Lincoln, Etoile do Lyon, Col. W. B. 
Smith, Gloire du Rooher, and Thomas Wilkins. 
Cuttings of October-flowering kinds, if inserted 
in May, should develop buds in sufficient time 
to ensure the flowers being fully developed 
early in November. Some of these are Emily 
Silsbury, Soleil d’Ootobre, Le Grand Dragon, 
Rayonante, and Lily Boutroy. 


OhryBanthemnma of crimson colour 

(Jf. Cobbles ).—A few jears since Japanese 
Chrysanthemums of a crimson colour could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, and even 
now they are not so plentiful as other shades. 
Neither are they so large and full, many of them 
being of shallow form, and conaeouently lacking 
the substance that exhibition flowers should 
possess. However, until raisers can provide 
something better we must make the most of 
those now in our possession. Both in the 
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few that such Batiafaotory blcMsoms in 
December catting ae Lady Lawrence if pro- 
perly.pprown, and those who have failed with it 
and discard^ it as worthless would very likely 
find that its failure was brought about b^ late 
stopping. 1 finished my batch for Chnatmas 
decorations, and no other kind gave such all¬ 
round satisfaction. 1 have seen a whole house¬ 
ful of this sort grown for market timed to come 
in for the Christmas festival, and I cannot recall 
another that can excel it for the purpose at the 
season named. There may be others, but I 
have not seen them.—8. 


THE TREE LUPINE. 

This Lupine (Lupinns arboreus) is a very beau¬ 
tiful plant, with its masses of fragrant yellow 
flowers. It is a shrubby plant of the highest 
value and beauty, and too seldom seen. It 



THe Tr.>e Lupine (Liipiniis arboreus). From a 
Mr. U. Fenwick, North Luffenham Hall, 


from home they may be pruned, some if possible 
being lifted so as to work the fresh loam amongst 
them. If the case is not a really bad one and 
the fresh loam not conveniently at hand, a 
surface dressing of bone-meal should be forked 
in and then a mulching of farmyard-manure 
applied. In the case oi many trees this has 
been found to 1^ beneficial after a season or two. 
Trees on Grass do not, as a rule, get any manure, 
and they go on from year to year, but it would 
be better for them if occasionally the ground 
were broken up. If this be done the tun itself 
be buried, and this of itself will be a manure, 
but in addition the others, as just recom 
mended, should be added. If not supplied with 
what they need many old trees will become 
Quite worthless. They might possibly develop 
flowers, but not be able to carry a crop of 
fruit to completion in a satisfactory manner. 
Upon heavy soils the growth may be vigorous 
still upon aged trees. If 
these are bearing fairly 
good crops on the whole, 
but the fruit small, it 
points again to the need 
of assistance. In such 
cases let it be of an arti¬ 
ficial manure in which 
nitrogen and ammonia, 
two excitable manures, do 
c ot predominate over phos¬ 
phates and potash. Old 
orchard trees often need a 
careful amount of pruning, 
even if they are still in 

f ood bearing condition. 

he wood must of neces¬ 
sity become too dense in 
course of time. To rem¬ 
edy this, the innermost, 
which will also be the 
weakly branches, should 
be thinned out. These 
shaded growths cannot be 
productive of good fruit 
under any conditions. 
Occasionally an outer 
branch may be growing 
too strongly and be spoil¬ 
ing the balance of the tree; 
any such should be fore- 
fhortened, but not to an 
excessive degree all at 
once. See that all cuts 
are made clean and also 
close up to other branches 
in order to avoid any 
after-decay taking place. 

H. 

ROSES. 


photo^r^ph l*y 
IStatnIord. 


embellishments of groups in the conservatory and 
greenhouse and in the stands on the exhibition 
table, a plant or two in the first case and a blos¬ 
som or two in the latter case lend so much to 
their attractiveness. H. J. Jones, rich glowing 
crimson, is a highly promising variety. Lord 
Cromer is another very bright crimson-scarlet, 
with pale golden reverse. This plant develops 
veiT Droaa, but flat, shallow blossoms, and is 
rather tall. Another season will probably see 
this in better form. Hon. W. F. D. Smith is 
another deep crimson sort, which the distributor 
somewhat flatteringly describes in the style of 
Mme. Carnot, but with broader florets. Of 
Hero of Omdurman great things are expected. 
A grand flower of this bright crimson was one 
of the most attractive flowers in one of the lead¬ 
ing stands at the j^at show of the N.C S. in 
November last. Henry Weeks perhaps hardly 
comes under this headin|;, but is sufficiently 
close to the colour to merit recognition. Rosy- 
carmine, flashed crimson, is a good description 
of its colour, and it is a plant of easy culture. 
Joseph Chamberlain is a pretty flower, but 
decidedly lacking in substance. Until we get 
something very much better its bright glowing 
crimson blossoms will be serviceable. Lionel Hum¬ 
phrey, as seen on an early bud, is not so pleasing 
as was expected. However, a second crown- 
bud about the end of August develops a bloom 
of the richest chestnut-crimson. In Mr. Lee’s 
stand at the Royal Aquarium was a noble flower 
of this sort. Not the least pleasing is the rich 
crimson sport from the old President Borel. When 
properly grown this flower resembles the blos¬ 
soms of Edwin Molyneux, familiar now to all 
readers, and as the new sport is a plant of easy 
culture amateurs should make a note of it. 
Helen Shrimpton has been shown occasionally, 
although quite new. It is a large, full flower, 
with erect petals, and when in proper form in a 
somewhat dull crimson. There are others which 
another season will probably give prominence 
to. In any case, they are welcome. 

Ohrysanthemnme, easily-grown, of 
recent introduction ( ir. E. i?.;.—The list 
of easily-grown Chrysanthemums is not a long 
one, yet there are a few good things amongst 
them. These sorts do not develop such 
enormous flowers that one is aocustonied to see 
at the Chrysanthemum shows, but they are 
quite large enough to make a bold display in 
your cool greenhouse. They are each capable 
of developing a dozen or more flowers of good 
size, and, in fact, two or three'dozon blossoms 
each measuring some 4 inches to 5 inches across 
can be had if the plants are treated accordingly. 
You may safely get the following varieties : 
Annie Prevost, incurved-Japanese of the purest 
white, sturdy habit; Amy Ensoll, soft purple- 
rose, very dwarf ; Golden Queen of the Earlies, 
rich yellow, carefully disbud this sort; .John 
Bridgman, pleasing rosy-pink, splendid full 
flower, m^ium habit; Mrs. C^niDes, silvery- 
rose, dwarf habit and easily grown ; Klondike, 
golden-yellow, a useful variety for early October 
displays ; May Manser, creamy-white primrose 
rtentre, also an October-flowering kind ; Mona. 
Louii Remy, grand yellow plant with good 
habit and robust constitution ; Mrs. James 
Beisant, a splendid white sort, very free, and of 
the easiest culture; Soleil d’Oetobre, pale 
golden-yellow, and Mrs. S. C* Probin, blush 
shaded pink, a ver^leasing plant of goc^ habit 
and constitution. Two go^ white free-flower¬ 
ing kinds are Market White, an early October 
white Japanese sort not more than 2 feet high, 
and White Quintus, a pure white sport from 
the popular 0. J. Quintus, and a flower of 
most exquisite shape. This is useful for 
cutting towards the end of October and early 
November. 

Ohrysanthemum Lady Lawrence. 

— For cutting at midwinter this variety is very 
tine because of the parity of its colour and stiflf, 
long stalks which support the flowers when cut. 
I'he variety has suffered much in character, not 
i»eoaase of any fault of its own, but through 
'ultural errors. Those who still cultivate it 
successfully find that to get a perfectly flowered 
plant stopping of the shoots must not be con¬ 
tinued after the month of April. In many 
others pinching of the growths can be done as 
late as June, but in the case of the one under 
notice this late stopping ends in failure, very 
few flowers being forwcoming, and these not of 
the substance known to the variety. There are 
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flowers long and profusely, and nothing could 
be more beautiful than a large bush covered 
with its spikes of soft yellow sweetly-scented 
blossom. Like all the Lupines, it is easily raised 
from seed. 


FRUIT. 

RENOVATING OLD FRUIT TREES. 
Some growers may have to do with old trees of 
good varieties, 1^ it Apples, Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Peaches, or Nectarines. These may 
be established favourites which are not parted 
with readily, but which are showing indications, 
perhaps, of declining vigour. If such be taken 
in time, it is frequently possible to rejuvenate 
them for some years to come. The best restorer 
undoubtedly is good maiden loam with a mode¬ 
rate amount of well-rotted farmyard manure, to 
which is recommended also a fair dressing of 
bone-meal or lime rubble, especially for stone 
fruits. Exhaustion in the case of these may be 
only from want of phosphates in the soil. If 
this be BO, then omit the farmyard manure and 
make more use of those named afterwards, but 
not in an excessive degree, otherwise the very 
object will be defeated. It is always possible to 
gauge pretty accurately as to what is wanting. 
If the growth be weakly it indicates a want that 
will be supplied by all that has been recom¬ 
mended, but if it be of a non-fertile character, 
with vigour of growth present in the trees, it 
points to a deficiency in the constitueuts of the 
soil for the complete development of the fruit; 
hence the use of lime in varied forms when the 
soil is non-caloareous. The old soil should be 
I carefully removed until the roots are reached, 

I when if these are found to be at a great distance 


Rosea in cold frame (Zeidir siidlrap).— 
Where a few pot-Hoses are desired during the 
summer a cold-frame is an excellent pla^ for 
such. None are more beautiful than the Tea- 
scented and Hybrid Teas for this purpose. Wa 
should recommend you to put your Rosea iuU) 
this frame rather than plunge them in the open 
garden. The bottom of the pit could be dug 
out, which would afford sufficient depth for the 
pots without raising thesash. After the month 
of May has passed the lights would not be 
require, only when severe storms threatened to 
damage the blooms. As the plants develop 
they could be placed in the coal-barn, but only 
for a few days, in order to retard them if 
required. Beyond this we do not see how you 
can utilise this structure, with its paucity of 
light, for Rose-mwing. Supposing you potted 
up the plants last October, bring them into 
the pit at once. Keep lights on when frost 
threatens. Prune the plants in February or 
March. Withhold water until new growths 
are about 1 inch in length, then give 
a good soaking. Sj rings the plants on 
bri^t mornings only. Put on the lights 
early in the afternoon. If this practice is fol¬ 
lows you would have your plants in bloom end 
of May or early June. By pruning a few at a 
time, allowing an interval of ten davs or so 
between first and last lots, the supply of blossom 
is considerably prolonged. Where the garden 
soil is at all unsuited to Roses we strongly advise 
cold-frames in which to grow a few pot-plants. 
Wo firmly believe many would-be rosarians 
dwelling near smoky districts would find Rose- 
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groveing far more practicable in this way, where 
good soil and frequent cleansing of the foliage 
can be resorted to. 


ORCHIDS. 

NOTES ON ORCHIDS. 

In the cool-hoase, Odontoglossuma and other 
Orchids repotted as advised recently have made 
good progress, and it is interesting to note the 
effect the new compost has upon the forming 
bulbs. Not long since, when looking over a fine 
collection of O. crispum and similar kinds, I 
noticed that many of the plants of medium size 
only ware grown in rather larger pots than 
usual, and remarking on it to the grower of the 
plants, a very successful one by-the-way, was 
informed that it was his usual practice when 
the plants had become well established and 
strong in .‘1-inch pots to ^ive no intermediate 
shift between this and a 5-inch pot. Certainly 
the roots looked as though they enjoyed the 
freedom given, and a little care in watering 
aftorwardis is all that is necessary to ensure 
their well-doing. Anyone with a few years’ 
experience of this class of O.'chid knows well 
the difficulty of getting small or weak bits to 
move freely and nil out the small pots in which 
they are necessarily placed. Bat once get them 
beyond this stage and there is every probability 
they will soon make fine specimens. The rather 
large shift then in such cases is admissible, as it 
gives the plants at least a couple of years’ grace 
without further disturbance, and the additional 
comp^t strengthens the forming pseudo-bulbs 
materially. Most Orchid-growing readers will 
have noticed what an amount of water these 
newly-potted Odontoglossuma require to keep 
the compost moist when the new roots are enter¬ 
ing it freely, and unless the weather is distinctly 
unfavourable, the plants may even yet be 
watered freely. But when the external air is 
moist and cold—as it often is at this time ol 
year—both root and atmospheric moisture must 
be supplied with discretion. Those plants of 
the O. grande section require least now, especi¬ 
ally those that have finished flowering, while 
the plants of other kinds that have not been 
repotted, and have, therefore, a somewhat closer 
compost, will not require so much as those that 
have been so treated. Disa grandiflora and the 
hybrid D. Veitchi are very thirsty subjects 
when growing freely, and may be kept moist at 
the roots as well as freely sprmkled overhead as 
long as the weather keeps open. Plants of 
Cabtleya citrina, too, that have been resting in 
the cool-house will by now be well on the move, 
and may be kept moist. They will be all 
the better for a slightly higher temperature, 
but not so high or so dry as that of 
the usual Cattleya-house is at this season. 
If the night temperature of the Odontoglossum- 
hoose is kept at rA) degs., this Cattleya is better 
here than anywhere, but this figure is the lowest 
that should be reached, or the plant.*) may be 
checked, and the flowers as soon as they appear 
will turn yellow and drop off. This will also 
result from too high and too dry conditions. 

Though the Cattleya-house is still gay with 
the flowers of the old C. labiata and one or two 
of the earlier C. Peroivaliana and C. Triance, 
there is not much to be done. A few plants 
of the former have just been potted, as root 
activity seemed imminent, and sundry other 
small attentions to compost have Iraen 
{pven. Still, the slackest time of the year 
in this section is here, and may 1^ taken 
advantage of by giving a thorough cleansing, 
not only of the plants themselves, but of 
the house and stages. About the bases of the 
older leaves and fiower-spikes and under the 
external sheaths of the pseudo - bulbs are 
favourite haunts of the soft white-scale, and a 
clearance of this is an advantage just now. 
Stakes and ties may also be renewed, and where 
the growth of such as 0. Lawrenceana and 
others seems to be straggling, let the young 
bulbs be tied into place a little. Large plants 
coming into bloom may also be tied into torm a 
little, as after the flowers are open and have 
lost the power of twisting to face the light they 
are more difficult to handle. Not much damp¬ 
ing is necessary in this house, and the pipes 
must espMially be avoided, as the steamy 
vapour which rises therefrom is injurious both 
to the plants and flowers. Maintain a buoyant 
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atmosphere by free ventilation whenever pos¬ 
sible; always leave a little air on at night, 
excepting during the coldest weather, but avoid 
dry, chilling draughts. 

In the warmer division Dandrobium Phaltenop- 
sia is the principal attraction, and very lovely it 
is with its arching racemes of flowers varying in 
colour from white to the deepest crimson-purple 
on the better varieties. I^t the plants, if 
possible, after the flowers are past, as there is 
nothing gained by rushing them into growth at I 
this dull season. Later flowering specimens will 
be even more difficult to keen dormant, but they 
are better so if possible. Most of the better- 
known deciduous and evergreen kinds are now 
dormant as far as growth is concerned, but the 
flowering nodes on the former are beginning to 
push. Except where required very early, they 
are better in a cool, light, and airy house a little 
longer. Calanthee must be kept quite dry at 
the root when the flowers are fully expanded, 
and all the distichous-leaved section will need 
the utmost care in watering. Avoid excitement 
in every way, in fact, and where a few plants i 
are evidently bent on growing, take them, if 
possible, to another house, such as a plant stove, 
where they can in a gentle way be kept moving 
all the winter and be ready to return to their 
proper quarters when the season is sufficiently 
advance. 


ERYNGIUM AMErHYSTINUM. 

The Sea Holly here illustrated is growing in 
the rock garden where the water from the pond 
flows backward, making a miniature streamlet 
some 2 feet wide. By the side of the water 
and about a foot above it the Eryngium flour¬ 
ishes happily with its stems and blossoms of 
deep amethyst hue. The grace and delicacy of 


' all that can be desired, being short jointed, and 
' with fine foliage with a distinct, broad zone; for 
conservatory decoration it is a colour that can¬ 
not fail to please. Young summer-struck plants 
in 5-inch pots have now several trusses of bloom 
on them, and anyone not having yet grown this 
variety have a treat in store.—J. G., Oosport. 


MAKING HOTBEDS. 

The making of hotbeds for forcing eaily 
vegetables will now be general in gardens where 
a good supply of Potatoes, Peas, Carrots, and 
Radishes is expected, as a long, steady warmth 
is what is needed. The beds should, where 
practicable, be made entirely of leaves, but 
where these are scarce, or where sufficient 
fermenting material for securing a height of 
4 feet or 5 feet at the bock is not to hand, a 
percentage of stable litter must be used, and 
a little extra is used at the sides it assists 
in keeping the linings together. In any case, 
see that the bed has a good slope to the south 
in order that the soil in the frames may reap 
the full benefit of what sun there is at this 
somewhat dull period. As more failures 
occur through overheating than from any 
other cause, the bottom-heat must be allowed 
to subside sufficiently before either planting 
Potatoes or sowing Carrots or Peas takes place. 

I The soil may be thrown into the frames as soon 
as these are placed on the beds, and this should 
have had the benefit of dry quarters so as not to 
I be in a wet, clammy condition, os when this is 
the case the roots never take readily to it. It 
is always a good plan, both for the sake of neat¬ 
ness and cleanliness, to lay a good thickness of 
clean stable litter on the linings of the bed. Of 
course, where heated pits are used for early 
I vegetables much time, Ubour, and anxiety are 



One of the .Sea Hollies (Eryng^ium .'imethystinum). 


movement in the whole plant are charming, 
especially seen in the evening light, at which 
time the photograph was taken. During the 
daytime wild bees haunt the flower heads and 
remain clustered around them, so intoxicated 
by the nectar they find therein that they can be 
picked off harmlessly, when they will remain in 
the hand unable to move for a minute or two, 
and at last recovering, fly upwards and are lost 
to sight. By the side of the Eryngium app^rs 
a patch of Mountain Heath just coming into 
bloom, and over the background of rockwork 
falls the Cistus florentinus and a plant of the 
old Fuchsia globosa, giving a gleam of crimson 
through the amethyst foliage. A. L. L. 


Oeranlam King of Denmark.— This 
splendid variety is equally good for winter as for 
summer blooming, os at present I have some 
very fine trusses of bloom and sturdy new trusses 
are pushing up freely. There is no doubt but 
that this variety will bo very largely grown for 
market, for its rosy-salmon colour, and the fact 
of the blooms being semi -double, and therefore 
not so liable to drop as the single varieties, will 
cause it to be in great demand. In habit it is 


saved, although extra care is necessary in order 
to prevent the soil in close proximity to the 
hot-water pipes becoming unduly dry. In pre¬ 
paring Potato sets for the frames, it is best to 
subject them to a moderate heat only, as when 
sprouted too hurriedly, growth is weak, and 
the effect is seen in the small inferior crop. 
For the first early planting in January I like 
to place the sets in boxes, arranging them in an 
upright position close together about the middle 
of November, standing them tolerably close to 
the glass in a sunny greenhouse or early Peach- 
house where the night temperature does not ex¬ 
ceed 45 dem., or at the most 48 degs. Here 
growth will be slow, but it will be stout and 
about ^ inch in length when planting time in 
January arrives. I have dlscontinuM placing 
leaf-mould or soil in the bottoms of the boxes, 
as, although this when kept in a moist condi¬ 
tion indu^ the formation of young rootlets, 
many of these were broken off in removing the 
sets from the box, or so mutilated as to be of 
little or no service. If second early forcing 
tubers are placed in the above quarters about 
the middle of the present month th^ will be 
nicely sprouted by the second week in February, 
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which is a very good date for planting the 
■eoond batch. In planting in frames it is not 
wise to allow all the sprouts which form to 
remain. I usually reduce them to two or three 
to each tuber. The growths are not then over¬ 
crowded, and sun, light, and air can reach them. 

T. 


Pelargonium leaves {J. Graham).— 

leaves of your Pelargonium are attacked by a 
fungus; probably a species of Cercospora. 
The best thing you can do is to cut off the 
diseased leaves and spray or wash the others 
three or four times, with an interval of a week 
between each operation, with ** Bordeaux- 
mixture.”—G. 8. S. 


LUCULIA8. 

It is now about eighty years since L. gratissima 
was introduced into Eoglish gardens from the 
Nepaul Himalayas, and it is certainly one of 
the very handsomest of greenhouse flowering 
shrubs, as fragrant as Honeysuckle, and not 
difllcult to cultivate. And yet it is still a 
rare plant in gardens. Possibly its scarcity 
here is owing to the fact that it rarely succeeds 
when grown in a pot, even though it oe allowed 
plenty of root-room, and also to its shy-flower¬ 


I sometimes slightly hairy on the underside. The 
flowers are in terminal corymbs about 8 inches 
in diameter, and each flower is formed of a tube 
an inch long, with a flat limb of five lobes 
measuring inches across, aud coloured soft 
pink. Tae tlower-heads make the most delight¬ 
ful hand bouquets if arranged with a little 
greenery and a few colour^ leaves such as 
Coleus. They do not remain fresh more than a 
day or so if out and placed in water, but on the 
plant they make a display for several weeks. 

L. PiNCBANA was introduced from the Khasia 
Hills in 1843. It has smaller, narrower, more 
strongly nerved and leathery leaves than L. 
gratissima, and larger flowers, slightly paler in 
colour. The calyx, too, is larger, and there are 
a pair of raised tubercles on each side of the 
corolla lobes at the base, suggestive of the 
corona of some flowers. It is not quite so good 
a garden plant as the species here figured, but 
at the same time it is decidedly worthy of a 
place in every conservatory where choice winter¬ 
flowering shrubs are a desideratum. Jiotb 
species are propagated by means of cuttings of 
the half-grown shoots. Seeds of them are some 
times obtainable from India. W. 

— The extent to which the cultivation of 
L. gratissima has attained since its introduction 
some eighty years ago would lead one to the 



Part of a plant of LuoiiUa K'^tiasima on a wall at Coddiofffon Hall, Newark. 
From a pboto^rapb sent by Ur. F. Steadman. 


ing nature excf'pl uhen large. I have seen 
shrubs of it in English gardens 10 feet high aud 
bearing over 100 large heads of beautiful pink 
blossoms in December ; but they have invariably 
been planted out in a well-drained bed of rich, 
li^ht soil and exposed to full sunshine in a well- 
aired greenhouse. Planted out in a bed of cold 
soil, the plants will grow freely, but the flower- 
buds fall off. 

To succeed with the Luculia, therefore, it is 
essential that the bed should ^ well drained 
and contain about '2 feet in depth of good soil, 
say two parts of loam to one of peat, with an 
abundance of silver-sand. The position of the 
bed should be such that plenty of sunshine | 
and air in summer and a moderately dry atmos- j 
phere in winter could bo afforded. The plant | 
requires plenty of water in summer and autumn, , 
none what^sver in winter. The flowers are; 
developed in December on the ends of the new 
shoots. After they fade the plant must be I 
well pruned, removing all the new growth' 
except about 2 inches of every shoot. In April 
or May the new growth pushes, and this is the 
time for liberal syringing and watering at the 
roots. The house best suited for Luculias is 
such as is generally provided for Camellias and 
Azaleas. 

L. GRATISSIMA forms a loose, spreading shrub, 
not unlike a Cinchona in habit and foliage, and 
it grows to a height of from 10 feet to 16 feet. 
The leaves are glMsy green, 8 inches by 4 inches. 


coiiclubion that it does not merit any particular 
notice, by the very few really good plants that 
are to be seen in gardens. Such, however, is 
far from being the case, for wherever the 
culture of temperate house plants is attempted, 
there the Luculia should find a congenial home. 
It may be grown in a greenhouse which accom¬ 
modates the majority »f plints coming under 
that designation, but it is not so much at home 
in such a house. A house which is suited to 
Camellias, aud where the surroundings are 
such as to be conducive to a healthy and 
vigorous growth in the case of these plants, 
is also calculated to suit the Luculia 
remarkably well. This may to some seem 
strange when a temperate house has been more 
particularly recommended, but it must be borne 
in mind that when Camellias are making their 
growth they delight in a fair amount of warmth 
with plenty of moisture. If the Luculia is 
given such a house it should be placed in a posi¬ 
tion where not liable to suffer from sharp currents 
of air, nor should it be too much exposed to the 
sun’s ray during the middle of the day. A con¬ 
servatory w'herein the majority of the plants are 
mwing in beds rather than in pots or tubs will 
be an excellent place for it. If a space of wall 
has to be covered where it is possible to plant 
the Luculia out without the opposite extreme 
of too much soil, there it may be grown 
with every prospect of success. It is more 
adapted for growing in beds and borders ihau 


in pots, yet, as indicated in a previous sen 
tenoe, the opposite extreme must be avoided, 
otherwise there will be a tendency to make 
rank wood, which will be unproductive of 
bloom. As regards soil, it does better in peat 
than in loam. Light loam would suit, but any 
tendency to a heavy retentive soil should be 
avoided at .all times. Light fibrous loam and 
peat of good durable character in about equal 
parts, with the addition of coarse silver or 
river-sand, would make a capital mixture for 
it; lime rubble and charcoal would likewise be 
good additions. The pruning should be seen 
to after flowering ; some in most instances will 
be found necessary ; it thrives well when pruned 
rather hard, but I would prefer a more moderate 
course. Before pruning it is a safe plan to let 
the plant get dry at the root to prevent exhaus¬ 
tion by its bleeding. The stronger shoots 
should bo stopped so as to regulate the growth 
before they bwome too much advanced. P. 


BIRDS. 

Java spappow (ifay).—You might try 
anointing the bare plskce with vaseline, but with¬ 
out treatment new feathers will soon take the 

E lace of the lost ones if the trouble is not caused 
y the bird rubbing its head against any part of 
its cage. It may arise from the openings 
through which it obtains its seed ana water 
being of too small a size. Some binls have the 
habit of plucking out the feathers of their fellow 
captives; the only cure for this is to keep them 
in separate cages. Diet of a too stimulating 
character will sometimes cause a gross con¬ 
dition of the system, and the feathtrs to fall 
out; in a case of this kind a teaspoonful of 
fluid magnesia in two tablespoonfuls of the 
drinking water proves beneficial. The proper 
food for these birds is Millet and Canary-seed. 
Newly-imported foreign birds are subject to 
loss of feathers, but when they become acclima¬ 
tised they moult at the same season as our 
native bii^s.—8. 8. O. 


LAW. 

Oompensation for market garden 
Cropu. —Two years ago I took to twenty acres 
of agricultural land and paid the outgoing tenant 
nearly £20 for unexhausted manure, and between 
£13 and £ 14 for a wooden two-stall stable with a 
brick floor. On quitting can I claim compensa¬ 
tion from my landlord for these matters, and 
what notice of such claim must I give ? I have 
kept the land well msinured. I took it as 
agricultural land, but received verbal per¬ 
mission to use it for garden purposes, and I 
grow Potatoes, Turnips, Carrots, Beans, Peas, 
Cabbages, etc. Would these be recognised by 
law as agricultural crops ? Many farmers grow 
such crops, and there was no stipulation as to 
the crops I was to grow.—W. B. 

The expression “took to” is somewhat 
indefinite, but I presume it means that the land 
was given up by your pre<lece8Bor on the deter¬ 
mination of his tenancy, and that you took it of 
the landlord, and you should have ascerUined 
of him for what matters the outgoer was entitled 
to compensation. If you paid the outgoer for 
anything for which ho had no legal claim, you 
will have no claim for the same when yon quit, 
except in pursuance of an express agreement 
with your landlord to that effect. On quitting 
you may claim compensation for the nnexhausteu 
purchEised manure you have ^plied, and also 
for such applied by your preaec^ssor, but in 
the ordinary coarse, manure applied two yeaia 
ago has now ceased to have any unoxhaustetl 
value. If you have no written agreement 
securing you compensation for these matters, 
the only method is by claiming under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, and, not less than 
two calendar months previous to the deter¬ 
mination of the tenancy, you must give your 
landlord written notice of your intention to 
claim, and the notice must mve all possible 
particulars of the nature and the amount of 
your claim. 8ome of the crops you describe are 
scarcely agricultural crops, ^ but no one can 
interfere with you for growing such crops. I 
scascely understand the reason of this part of 
your question. You cannot claim for these 
^ps under the Market Gardeners ’ Oompen- 
sation Act, as this land is not let in writing tor 
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cultivation ^_ __ 

compel your landlord to pay yon for the wooden 
Rtable when you quit, but you can pull it down 
■ C. T. 


as a market garden. 


March. Collect the stable-manure until you have a large 
heap, keep it frequently turned, and occasionally watered, 
then at the proper time make up the bed, treading it 
down Arm. Do not add anything to it. The matter has 
not been specially referred to in any previous number, 
especially sunken hot-beda 

184S —Olllnefle Lilly (J. S .),—What do you mean by 
Chinese Lily? Is it a bulbous plant that is neither Chinese 
or a Lily, but is what is commonly called the Joss-flower, 
and is really a Narcissus-Polyanthus ? You may put three or 
four of these bulbs into a bowl in which some pieces of rook 
or of stone are put, one-third full, standing the bulbs on 
these and Ailing up to the bulbs with water, putting a few 
more pieces of stone amongst them to keep them erect, 
then covering with Cocoa-nut-flbre or Moss. In time the 
bulbs will grow and bloom. Or you may put them singly 
into 5-lnoh pots, not quite burying them in soil, flowering 
them in a greenhouse or window, or you may plant them 
in trebles well under the ground outdoors to bloom in May. 


two last-named ramblers. It has lovely little flowers, in 
colour not unlike Captain Christy, and its growth is mar¬ 
vellously vigorous. The Garland would make a good 
fourth variety as far as growth is concerned, but it flowers 
rather earlier than Crimson Rambler. F(!^''cit<i-Perpetue 
would be a better fourth if a white one is ('e lired. 

1853— Brown lawn patches (J. H. M. S.).—lt, as 
you say, portions of your lawn Grass have not grown, and 
these still remain brown as when burnt In the arought, we 
have but to conclude that the Grass was killed absolutely. 
It that be so, and were it not so, then fresh Grass would 
soon have appeared. You have no oihercourse open but to 
remove the dead turf and replace it with fresh. Or you 
must well rake it out, then top-dress with flne soil, and In 
April sow some flne lawn Grass seed, well raking and 
roUing it in. A dressing of guano at the rate of 3 oz per 
square yard, or of sulphate of ammonia, given in May, or of 

I soot in April, should do great good. But your subsoil 
most be very thin and poor if your turf dies in that way. 
We have seen many lawns burnt up in the summer that 
are now rich In green verduie —D. 

1854— Closet contents (A'tfJ.—The best course to 
take in utilising the contents of closet tanks is to make up 
a bav of ordinary soil, or of road or ditch trimmings, or of 
similar material put up to decay, and to empty the con¬ 
tents of the tanks into such bay, and each time of so doing 
cast over the matter some of the soil. When there seems 
to be enough collected, the whole should be r^owed to lie 
and be soaked into the soil, then be well ti rod up and 
mixed. It may then be used as a soil dressing for almost 
any crops a month later. Soot dusted in with it docs 
great good, so also does basic-slag, at the rate of 1 lb. per 
barrowload. The manure should always be dug in so soon 
as well can be after it is spread on the ground. Hard 
weather gives the beet opportunity to do that. 

1855— Various {A. B. V.^.—with respect to heating 
your greenhouse, you should inform the vendor of jour 


Rtable when you quit, but you ca 
if you choose and take it away.— 

Hrectlonof ereenhouae aa a tenant’a 

fixture. —Kindly tell rue how to erect a green¬ 
house on brick walls aa a tenant’s fixture, so 
that 1 may remove the same when 1 wish 
Hortus. 

*»* To erect a greenhouse on brick walls as a 
tenant’s hxture, you should lay planks upon the 
surface of the ground, and build the brick walls 
on the planks. The greenhouse will then rest 
on the ground and will not be affixed to it, and 
may be removed by you at pleasure. If the 
garden, or ground, where you propose to erect 
the greenhouse, is a market garden, you may 


1849- Ollpplnff Yew-treea (Firenze).— prefer, 
where it is r^ly necessary to clip these floe evergreens, 
to do the work soon after midsummer, for then the plants 
have made their first growth. They will, however, sprout 
out again, and, of course, would need a second clipping in 
August. If it is not practicable to give them the sum¬ 
mer clipping, the work may be deferred until August, 
when the one clipping will suflice. We do not know of any 
shrub under the name you mention. There is a shrub 
closely allied to the Honeysuckles named Diervilla, 
which bears yellow flowers in June, but is hardly worth 
growing. You would do better to plant the beautiful 
Wistaria (which is sometimes known as Glycine) sinensis. 

1850— Maize The seeds of the Maize 

should be sown in a gentle hot-bed in April, although 
occasionally it will succeed if planted out-of-doors. Gradu¬ 
ally harden off the plants before they have mads more 


RULES FOR OORRESPONDENTS. 


Quaetlona.- Queries and answers ore inserted in 
OaRpmRoyyee q/cAorj^e yf owretponderOB foWmtke rtdes 
Aere laid dcrwnJor thnr ^idance. AU commxmiccUiom 
for inaertion should be aearlu and concisely written on 
one side of ike paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
GAROBMiHa, 57, Southampton - street, Cooent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
rnsusuBR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as OARoamMS has to be sent to press some 
time in advance gf dale, they cannot alioays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 


To the following queriea briqf r^iM art given, 
hut readers are invited to give further cumoera 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the vasnoua subjects. 

1843— Ohlneae Artichokes (A'jjpcrt).-These are 
the small white tubers of Stachys tuberifera: They are 
not really Artichokes, but are simply so called. Being 
quite hardy they may be planted at any time now or 
up to the end of March. To do them well a small patch 
of CTOund should be trenched and have some manure 
honed down under the top-spit, also have some quite 
short manure forked in the upper soil. The small 
tubers selected for planting should then be dibbled into 
holes 4 inches deep and 12 inches apart in rows 18 inches 
apart. Growth will ensue in due time; this reaches 
about 18 inches in height and is of a bushy character, the 
leafage hearing some resemblance to the Sage. It is need¬ 
ful to keep the soil between the plants well hoed until the 
topi become strong enough to cover the surface entirely. 


1SI4— Sowlns seeds of perennials (/Zom).— if 
you have a greenhouse or frame In which there is very 
moderate warmth, you may sow seeds of Hollyhocks, 
Delphiniums, Eryngiutns, Asters, and similar hardy 
things, now in shallow pans or boxes. But if you have no 
such warmth to assist germination then you had better 
refrain from sowing until March, when the sun begins to 
give some warmth. Oanna seed will be all the better if 
soaked in tepid water twelve hours before sowing them 
But these need a temperature of GO degs. at least to lead 
to good robust growth. Some of the things named, if 
rai^ early, may flower in the autumn, but all may not. 
Mulberries can be readily induced to root from cuttings 
or by small or large branches pulled off and set well 
into the ground now. Nearly any part of a Mulberry-tree, 
even a big stem, will usually Ihipw roots If a portion be 
In the ground.—D. 

1845—Insects on “ Qeranlnms ” (M. J. &).—The 
Insects on your Ivy-leaf “Geraniums'’ are common aphis. 
If you oould subject the plants to a good fumigation by 
smouldering Tobacco or Tobacco-paper, flUing your green¬ 
house with the smoke for an hour. It would kUl these pests. 
In the case of all plants under glass it is needful to fumi¬ 
gate ocoaaionally. 

1848—Diseased Asparaffus (IT. Jf.).— All evidence 
of insect life had disappeared from your Asparagus plumo- 
Bus leafage when we saw it, but it la very probable that it 
had been attacked by red-spider, which would, by sucking 
the sap from the foliage, cause it to become brown and 
withered; but cold would produce the same result. The 
plant would be all the better if all dead parts were cut 
away, the good stems and foliage cleansed, then stood in a 
warm greenhouse in a moist air. 

1847— Making up frame hot-bed (L. S.).—The 
dimensions of the hole in the ground for your hot-bed 
must be somewhat according to the size of your frame. 
Certainly it should be both 18 inches broader and longer, 
so that when the bed is mads the frame will not cover it 
entirely, and will sink as the manure settles down. The 
holes Aoold be at least 2 feet deep, but if the soil be not 
drained it may with heavy rains get saturated with water. 
Almost always beds are miads on drv ground, and then in 
cold weather protected by having etraw-thatched hurdles 
laid against the manure. not make up the bed till 


A group of Maize. 


than three or four leaves, moving them to a cool frame 
very near the glass, so as to keep them sturdy, Anally ex¬ 
posing them in the same position by caking the lights quite 
off. This course is, perhaps, the most desirable in the case 
of the variegated Maize, which does not grow so vigorously 
as the green kinds. In neither caee should the plants be 
kept long in heat, for if thus treated they will not thrive 
so well. The first few leaves tha*i the variegated kind 
makes are green, but they soon begin to manifest the varie¬ 
gation. The plants should be placed out-of-doors about 


proposed boiler or stove what is the cubic area of your 
house, as then some idea could be given as to how large a 
stove was needed. We have no experience of the one 
named, and cannot recommend one over another. Your 
house seems to be lofty, and to need a good deal of piping 
to keep it warm, especi^ly in hard weather. To keep up 
warmth to enable you to now the plants named you want 
two rows of 4-inch pipe lul round the house. You must 
have even in the coldest weather a temperature of from 
55 deg^ to 65 degs. If your piping as shown be 4-inch, and 
of both flow and return, with a strong boiler you should 
have heat enough. These pipes should be fixed from 
12 inches to 15 inchm below the stage, which should be 
compoeed of 3-inch stripe of wood, 1 Inch apart, to allow 
the warmth to ascend. But if you propose to have the 
pipes to dip under the centre path at the end of your house 
that will most likely be fatal to proper circulatiOD. Dips 
always check it. Better set your boiler low enough in the 
first place to enable the pipes to pass under the side path ; 
but you had better block the centre path where the pipes 
cross by having a stags over them. In any case you must 
avoid dips. Your stages should be about SO inohee from 
the floor. Still, something depends on the height of your 
house, as plants must not os too far from the glaso.—D. 

1856— The Ramplon (Oampanula Rapunculu?) 
(H. A. W.).—This is a very free-growing species, quickly 


1851— Various (Torquay).—Yfe do not recollect what 
number the matter referred to appeared in. It you have 
the numbers refer to the index. In any case you can re¬ 
move the Gunnera at once if you do it with care, giving 
the plant a little protection should bad weather ensue. If 
the leaves on your Ileliotrope-cuttings have become 
brown, that may be due to overwatering, with respect to 
which so many err at this time of the year, or it mav be 
due to some gaseous escape in your greeuhouse. It does 
seem as if the cause was to be found in this direction. Do 
you use a lamp-stove for heating your greenhouse? Gently 
damp your “ Geranium "-cuttings with a flue syringe, then 
dust them over with Tobacco-powder both over and under, 
and that will poison the caterpillars. Being small and 


growing thinga.—BYTLxrr. 

1857— Land Cress f Ham).—The plant sent was much 
shrivelled, but after immersing it In water for some hours 
1 am able to say that It is the true Land Orees It may 
certainly be used like Wateicrees, hAving same flavour, 

.iriginril frorri 
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bat more pungent. iSeeda sown in August give a winter I 
supply, and considering its great hardiness one wonders 
that it is not more used for winter salads. In connection 
with Oom Salad It should be very palatable. There is a 
golden variegated variety of this plant that has a nice 
appearance, and comes quite true from seed.—B tklbbt. 

1858— Shaded saiden border {W. We 
assume that the wiJl, 20 feet high, at the end of your 
rarden, is on the south or sunny side, hence the shade. 
That is a very high wall. It should enable you to grow 
Morello Cherries trained to it splendidly. Then the 
border should be chiefly used for late summer crops, such 
as Peas, Dwarf Beans, Cauliflowers, Spinach, and summer 
sowlnn of white Turnips. It would be best, perhaM, left 
bare during the winter, but if you preferred it should suit 
late Strawberries and Black Currants well. As your soil 
is heav'y it should suit summer crops best. The other 
portions of the garden seem to be exposed to the sun very 
well. If you planted flowers in so shaded a place they 
would probably do indifferently, because of lack of sun* 
shine. Get the ground trenched and manured now.—D. 

1859— Apple to name (Huylon). — Tour Apple, 
sample of which came to hand, is the old and excellent 
late eating variety Cockle Pippin, but a poor sample. It 
is one of our best keepers, the fruits when well grown 
being of excellent (luaJity. The tree is not a strong 
grower, and usually fruits every year. What may be the 
present needs of your Apple-trees we cannot tell from 
your description. Perhaps they need pruning and thin¬ 
ning, and that should be carefully done at once. If on 
the other hand the trees have made but stunted growth, 
then they need manuring. They seem to have given you 
a good crop the previous year, and if light last season 
pombly they may give good results next season. 

A very lucid description of the trees, whether 
gross and woody, whether stunted or whether 
mossy, also whether they are bueh trees in a 
garden or standard trees in a Grass orchard, is 
needful. Apples are ripe for gathering when 
the pipe are brown, or lilting them with the 
hand they part freely from the tree. 

iseo-Sowlns Onion seed (W. w.v— 

Sow your Onion seed at once in shallow pans or 
boxes fllled with floe sandy soiL Let there be 
some fine rubble for drainage in the bottom of 
each pan or box. Sow the seeds thinly. It is 
even worth dibbling in each seed ^ inch apart 
and very shallow, just in the soil, as that 
ensures the plants coming up thinly, and facili 
tates transplanting later. Stand your pans or 
boxes in a warm-house or frame if you have 
warmth. If you have not the seeds will ger¬ 
minate In a oold-house, but much more slowly. 

Stand the pans near the light When the 
plants are 3 inches in height lift each one 
carefully, and transplant into shallow boxes 
i inches apart still keeping them near the 
light The plants will then become stout and 
strong. Then stood in a oold-frame, where they 
can 1 m well exposed to the air in the daytime, 
they will be fit to transplant with a ball of soil 
outdoors at the end of ApriL 
1861 —Regal Pelargoniums {Sotuh 
b'tafford^—U is essential to future success in 
blooming old plants as well as to getting cut¬ 
tings rooted, and making nice young plants to 
bloom next year, that these should be cut back 
in July or quite early In Aumst. The old 
plants started into new growth in a frame, and 
tordened off outdoors, then become good bushy 
plimts for the winter, and if they have also been 
repotted make fine flowering noaterial in May 
and June. That is how yours need to be 
treated now; but then they would break too 
late to enable them to produce flowering shoots 
tor next siunmer, and cuttings put in now 
would even if rooted make poor plants also. 

Perhaps the best thing will be for you to re¬ 
move the top soil in the pots, fill up with 
fresh, and flower your plants as they are, 
baking care to cut them back directly blooming 
is over, and put in the cuttings to root. The old 
plants may break again.-D. 

1862— TuUpa In beds (A. B ). — The 
longer bulbs of Tulips can remain in the 
ground where they flower undisturbed the 
better, of course. But if so soon as the flowering 
is over you lift each plant carefully, preserving all the i 
roots, then lay them in at once in a somewhat shaded 
border, whilst the bulbs will no longer swell, they will 
harden and mature. We assume you refer to early- 
flowering Dutch Tulips that bloom in April and May. 
These, wnen the roots are carefully treated and preserved, 
will usually flower very well the second and even third 
year; but they do not produce such fine blooms as the 
first season’s or new bulbs do. The Dutch, so soon as their 
iiulbs get into flower, pick off the blooms at once, and that 
enables the bulbs to plump up strong. We grow for the 
flower, and, therefore, cannot hope to have such fine 
bulbs the second season as are those we plant that have 
been purchased from Ilolland.—D. 

1863— Oa« Stove (W. J.).—We remt we cannot 
advise you with respect to any particular form of gas 
heated stove or boiler for a small greenhouse. You wil 
have observed that several persons advertise these things 
in our colunms, all being more or less good, but we cannot 
do anything so invidious to advertisers as to Indicate one 
boiler in preference to another. Really so much depends, 
in the matter of usefulness, on the proper fitting up of 
these things, and the size of burner and extent of piping 
they are capable of beating. Why not fix on one or other 
of those advertised, and write to the maker lor full parti 
culars as to cost and length of pipe that can be heaM. 

1864— Oarnations in greenhouse (3/. J. L.).— 
Possibly your Carnations in pots are not yet very well 
rooted, but they will improve m that respect if allowed to 
remain in the house until early In April, when they can be 
planted out, and moderately deep to bury the bare stems. 
But they should hardly need water twice a week at this 
lime of the year. Batner let them get a little dry, water¬ 
ing much leas frequently, and then well, but still only 
when quits dry. The plants being so hardy do not require 
heat. Thy needjglenty cA light and air. Warmth may 


]865-Mlte-lnfeete<l Black Currants (J. Q.). 
—We fear your Black Currant bushes are badlv infested 
with the Currant-mite. As the insect you menUon seems 
to be chiefiy in evidence after the bunches have formed, 
we should advise gently spraying the bashes with '* Abol," 
if you will get it and use it according to instructions sent. 
Or you may also gently syringe with soft soapy-water. 
then dust t^e bushes over and under with fresh slacked 
lime, doing that in the evening, letting it stop on two 
days, then well washing it off with clear water. Soaking 
the roots just then with weak liquid-manure should do 
good. 

1866-Brectlng a potting shed (B. M. w.).— 
Your proposal to erect a portion of the upper sides and 


end of your potting shed with glase sashes and putting on 
a glass roof is, to our mind, an excellent one, as whilst no 
more costly than Iron, it would enable you to utilise the 
upper portion so well. The contiguity of the boiler and 
furnace should do much to warm the shed, and it mav be 
that presently you could manage to Introduce some 2-inch 
piping, and thus so far help to warm the place that you 
could keep tender plants, such as bedding plants, on the 
shelves all the winter. As you would of necessity create 
some dust, it would be well to keep your firing and aehes 
occasionally sprinkled with water. The glass roof would 
with a little warmth make it a most enjoyable potting 
shed in the winter, and it would help greatly to economise 
the fire-heat by having the furnace thus enclosed. 

1867- Chinese Water Palry-flower (M.;.— The 
illustration will show you what the flower is like more 
clearly than a description. It is very easily grown in a 
bowl, putting the bulb upon a little layer of small stones, 
then filling up until half the bulb is covered with similar 



to do very well for many years ; i^e^.. «nUl thetr^ l^ 
large, wMn all beneath gradually dies 
Beech-trees are large ones we do not see how R mil m 
possible for you to induce anything to grow under tMm 
lorthat reason. Now, the soU is full of and 
roots, and in the summer light and air are exclud^ if the 
trees are dense. We think, therefore, that the chancM of 
getting any newly-planted things to grow is p^ You 
may try common Ivy, St. John’s Wort, Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens. or common Rhododendrons as groui^ citing. 
whiUt no doubt were holes made here and tfere and 
filled with some good soil, the common SouiUs, I^wHs. 
and Snowdrops, if properly planted, msy bloom for a few 
seasons.—D. 

1870- Nat-tr«e SUOkerB (ATufsefferl.—When any 
Nut or FUbert-treee become thick with wckw 

their base it is evident that no good culture has been gi> en 
them. Your beet course is to fork away several Inches^ 
the soil round the trees and cut out the suckers as cIom 
down to the roots as you can, doing it “J 

Then fork up the soil fuUy 4 feet '^Je round e^h tree 
and give# top-dressing of manure. That shoi^ help next 
season to throw stronger growths into the he^ 

is needed. But you must also moderately thin the heaOa 

that the wood and leafage get plenty of 

Whether your trees are common Nuts or are good uoM or 

Filberts, good culture always pays. 

1871- Potato Onlona iP- J- A.K—The variety or 
species of AUium known as the Potato or ;^derground 
C&n requires treatment similar to that ghen to w 
ShaUot The best bulblete for plantiiuj am those of medium 
size, for small ones produce commonly but one lar^ one 
the following season, and to plant large ones is vasto. a 
plot of ground should be either trenched or deeply dug at 
once, ahd have a liberal dressing of 

it Then about the middle of Februa^is a good ^ 
plant if the situation be a oold one or wintors are ^wiu 
ally severe. In mUder positions the planting mny be don» 
at once. Set the bulbs in the ground at 12 
and anglewise, well pressed in m tJiat they 
an inch under the surface and very firm. Should 
frosts come after planting we that “®. 

down again after the frost is gone. The bulbs should be 
ripe, fit to lift, about the end of July. 

1872 - DlseaBed leaf (C. S.y-lt, as 

case, many of your greenhouse bulbous plants are infested 
SSh ?funp«i In the »me way that the eaf sent Uj then 
does it seem that your greenhouM badly needs 
tion with sulphur. We should advise tl^t you mix up 
sulphur and milk or soft-soap into a thin paste, then, 
ha^g put on a fire and made the PiPJ* <>f 
wash them over with this paste. Ek) tlmt in toe aftomo<^ 
then shut toe house up close. Also do it ag^n each sec<^ 
day for a fortnight. Also get some soft-^p, mix ^Ui 
1 lb. i pint of paraftin and just enough water to i^ke a 
paint, then with a brush coat over toe diseased leaver 
WMOiiDg it off with a sponge and tepid clean wat« next 
day. Do this again three oUiys later, and yet a third Ume, 
In that way the fungus should bo entirely destroyed. 

NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants. M. 5r.-l. nedera atro pur 
ourea; 2, Probably Algerienslo variegate; S, paUida. 
4, Lee’s New Silver; 6, Oavendishi; 6, 
tabills aurea ; 8 , Donailense. Plant in spring. It is 
very difficult to identify Ivies from single leave*. Sprays 
should always be sent. 


Ohineec Water Fairy-fiower. 


cause them to pui 


I growto^mduly early, 

Co 


gle 


material. Keep full of water, at least until the small tope 
are moist, and place the bowl in a cool place, free from 
frost. The spikes quickly get draw'n up in a close atmos¬ 
phere. 

1868— Vegetable failures {Jay Bee).— We ihink 
you are wrong, not understanding much about gardening, 
to trust your garden to a man who seems entirely ignorant 
of proper work. If you had a real gardener, paying him rather 
more money, you should find far better results happening. 
If you will purchase through any bookseller " Vegetable 
Culture,” price Is., published by Macmillan and Co , you 
will be able to glean from it moet useful information. We 
can very well imagine that your garden soil is not well 
trenched, as it should be for vegetables, and perhaps in¬ 
differently manured. Then seeds are sown too much at 
one season, and not enough for succession. Peas should 
be sown a pint at a time, ‘juite thinly, a pint sowing 
80 feet of rows, and if at intervals of a fortnight—say from 
end of January—should continue sowing up to toe middle 
of May, thus securing a long succession. It is not right to 
say that everyone has a difliculty with the gardener. That 
is not BO. If men are employed who understand their 
work it is best to leave them to do it, as they usually know 
best. All depends on the knowledge of the gardener, and 
that knowledge cannot be found in a labourer that a prac¬ 
tical gardener has. It Is impossible to tell you just how 
much of this or that you should sow or plant. That can 
only be determined by the area of the garden and the 
wants of the family. Such details as you ask would fill a 
number of this paper. Get the book named, and read 
carefully our weekly calendar of garden operations. Have 
seeds sown rather thinly than thickly, the soil deeply 
worked and well manured, and have sowings and plantings 
done more sucoeeslvely and not all at once. 

1869— Shrubs, etc., beneath Seeohee ( Bradford). 
—When shrubs of various descriptions are plaqted with 
young trees, both having the same chance, they manage 
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you want information how 
to construct your 
Poultry House, Bicycle Shod, 
Tool House, Ac., 

Ask your Ironmonger for the 
Illustrated Book 
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Poet Free. 


T C. 8T EVENS, HaRTlCULTUBAL, 
SOIENTIFIO, and NATURAL HISTORY 
ROOMS, 38, Klng-etreet, Oovent-^en, I"“doo- 
lished 1781. Sales by Auction nearly 'very day. Catalogue 
on applioatlon or post free . _ 

p UG8 RUGS 11—Good, aU Wool, 7feet long, 

AW 6 feet wide, and welch over four pounds; Govemment 
grey; only been used a UtUe; much better t han oo n^iy 
new. I will eend one, jKMt free, for Sa 6d.—From H. J. 

OASSON. Government CV>ntrao*«F. Rf* _ 


P UN.—Double Breechloader, 12-bore central, 
xJ Govemment proof, extension rib, reboun^ng locka top 
lever, walnut pistol stock, Aa, new, perfect, 39e. A^iproxai^- 
—J. BKYNOLD 3, 32, Battledeon-road, Highbury. London - 

POLE’S PRESSED MEAT for Poultry and 

yj Doga-ld. per 1^ in 60-lb oak^ 

TestimonlalBLfree. The Grandest^mp^ and Feed 
log known.— W. COLR Dunaford^orta^WMdswoiilh. 

T^ATS I MATS !! MATS !!!—Heaviest in tho 

-L^ market. Dozen, lia 6d. Sample by poet, K 8d. - 
W. HERBERT 4 OO., Hop Exchange. 8.E. 

NOTICE TO ADYERTISERO. 

we are, la tacure. oempelled ie ge U 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
If adTertlaers will, therefore, send theh 
adwertlsemeBta ae early In the week as 
poesible, as ae advertteement Intended for 
the neict iMoe onn be Inaerted, nltered, er 
■tepped, iinlw the Inntmetieafl nre reesfyod 
by the flnt pesd ea the FRIDAY niemlns 

ef the week bTeeedtnff the dnteeflseme. 

fi -■ 

COKNELL 
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INE>OOR PLANTS. 

WINTER TREATMENT OF FRAME 
VIOLETS. 

During the last twenty-five years I have tried 
a good many positions to grow the plants in 
daring the summer, also various ways of treat¬ 
ing them during the winter after being put into 
their winter quarters. To have the double 
Violets in go<^ form daring the dull winter 
months some shelter must be given ; added to 
this it is necessary to promote as much root 
action as possible daring the dull winter months 
if a good supply of large doable blooms is to be 
hsd through the three dullest months of the 
year. Hence it is advantaraous to put the 
frames on an old spent hot-beid some time in the 
first half of Ootober. This latent warmth in the 
bed promotes root action, and keeps the plsmts 
moving. 1 cannot understand how growers can 
be successful when they cloee the frames earlv 
in the afternoon, with sun heat causing a soft 
leaf growth which damps badly through the 
winter. The more air you can give the plants 
when under glass the better, provided you keep 
them fiom freezing. I grow my plants through 
the summer in an open position in the kitchen 
garden, with a very slight slope to the north. 
The plants are put out in deeply-worked land, 
with an average amount of feMing material, 
such as Mushroom dung, leaf-soil, etc., working 
the soil through the winter. Daring the sum¬ 
mer the plants are not allowed to suffer from 
lack of moisture, and are kept damped over¬ 
head night and morning in hot dry weather. 
This keeps down red-spider (the Violet’s 
greatest enemy). 

Early in Ootober I take these an with large 
balls soil, placing them on an old spent hot¬ 
bed. A portion of the plants is allowed to remain 
where growing, as these give a sapply in late 
smring. When the frames are filled I give 
tM plants a good watering and continue this 
while the weather is fine. 1 avoid putting on the 
lig hts (only on frosty nights) as long as possible. 
When severe weather is likely 1 give them the last 
watering, taking off the lights on fine da^s, and 
from the early part of November till middle of 
February I do not give them any water or mois¬ 
ture in any way. LMt year I mulched the plants, 
just after I finished watering them, with Fir¬ 
needles. These keep down moisture, and 
prevent slags and worms eating the blooms. 
Cjcoa-fibre would answer as well. I endeavour 
to air whenever possible. Unless the frost is 
very severe I keep on just a slight heat; in this 
way the air is kept moving. I am convinoed 
the greatest cause of damping and other 
troubles to frame Violets through the winter 
arises from keeping them too close and oausing 
the lesfage to be soft and unable to endure 
being shut up in a close moist air for, say, four¬ 
teen hotirs out of oweoty-four. Many fail to 
grow good plants in the summer, and they try 
to assist their plants bv placing them in framee 
early in autumn and keeping them moist and 
warm. This will promote growth, but the 
growth is soft and sappy. _ J. Oboqk, 
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BOUVARDIA8 GROWN IN POTS AND 
PLANTED OUT. 

Bouvabdias are amongst the most useful of 
winter-flowering plants, and whenever material 
for cutting and other ornamentation is wanted I 
know of no plante that cm take their place. 
Another recommendation is the range of colours, 
these varying from deep oriniBon through pink, 
rose, white, and yellow, both doable and single 
kinds. Added to this they are as useful tor 
furnishing or decoration as they are for cutting, 
nor do they require high structures, as no place 
is more fitted than the low span-houses or pits 
uted so extensively by market growers. They 
are seldom seen in good condition in private 
gardens, and are seldom grown well by ama¬ 
teurs. Many amongst both class of growers are 
under the impression they are difficult to manage 
satisfactorily. I often think that since the 
Chrysanthemum has taken such a foremost 
place, many other really good useful plants that 
oloom over a longer period have been put into 
the background, to the disadvantage of all who 
love flowers and a gay greenhouse in winter. 
Many also regard Bouvardias as hot-house 
plants. This is not so, as I shall show 
in my following notes. For winter blooming 
they should be grown in pots through the sum¬ 
mer. During toe last twenty five years I have 
grown these extensively, both planted out and 
in pots. I admit if you want a let of cut 
material, and can afford the plsuits a warm- 
house or pit, lifting them from the open in 
autumn and planting them in, say, a Cucumber- 
bed, they will produce large quantities of out- 
flowers. But these do not stand so long as those 
grown in cooler structures. One desires a pot- 
ful of hard, active roote in autumn to cause a 
continued growth daring the dull winter months 
and give bloom that will bear exposure when 
out. Plants well grown in pots daring summer 
possess this, and will bloom most satisfactorily in 
any place where the temperature is 45 degs. by 
night, with 5 degs. more by day. Light fs 
essential with theae as with other things that 
bloom in winter. 

If these are to be grown from cuttings then 
they must be rooted early, and in not too high 
a temperature. In esirly spring they need a 
warm place to promote early growth, and they 
must M pinched several times to form a frame 
to the plante. When the weather is settled, 
and they have been potted into their pots in 
which they have to flower, they should be placed 
or plunged in the open in a warm situation, 
keeping them attended to as regards water. 
Pinch strong shoots. Keep them pinched until 
the end of August. When the nights get cold 
remove them into a cold-frame, closing it at 
night if cold ; in fact, give every encouragement 
to keep the plants growing in this place as long 
as possible. When too cold move them where 
a little warmth can be given on cold nights, so 
as not to check growth. By the end of October 
these will be good plants, with several shoots 
which will produce welcome trasses of bloom. The 
plants should, when out of bloom, be kept in a 
oold stmotare, keeping them from getting too 
dry at the root. In the spring, about end 
of Muroh, sli^tly pinch back and put in gentte 
warmth* Wnen tney break, ehift those that 
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fttart well into a s^zo larger pot, ehakiog them 
ont when the soil is aonr. When estamished 
place them in a cold-pit, and about midsummer 
give them their final potting, growing on as 
above, and storing in autumn m the same way. 
At the present time 1 have a grand batch 
giving shoots 12 inches long, not short wiry 
mts so often seen, hut big strong shoots, with 
trasses of bloom. If dooble kinds are grown 
these need 5 degs. more heat in winter to open 
the blooms well. It is a good plan to syringe 
them occaaionally, both under aM on the t^ 
of the leafage,, with eoot-water to keep down 
insect pests. J. Crook. 

> Primillastellata.— The value of the above 
t^^ and its varieties, for there are now several 
diffeient forms, as a decorative plant is beoom- 
ins more pronounced with each succeeding year 
aluie in pots or in a out state. I find it extremely 
useful, for the occasional famishing of large 
bowls, selecting for Uie purpose the requisite 
numbw of plants in 4^-inoh pots. Those having 
been grown in a little warmte are now showing 
individually from six to ten spikes or trasses 
more or lees developed and of varying heights, 
whilst, despite the apparent flimsiness of the 
bloom, it stands remarkably well. On the front 
stages of the greenhouse, too, the plante are 
jnst now seen to great advantage associated 
with the dense bushes of libonia TOnrhosensis 
and a late dwarf batch of Salvia s^endens. A 
very long-sustained display and the healthy 
viipnr of the plant are also valuable charaoter- 
isuos, as are also the successive whorls produced 
on individual stems, thus throwing up the top 
flowers on good plants to a height of from 
18 inches to 24 inches. Besides two fixed 
shades, I have in this season’s plants varied and 
strange markings. It is probaole we shall soon 
have a greater variety of colour in this than in 
the sinensis type.—E. 

Varieties of Impatiens Soltanl — 
This Impatiens, which was so popular some six 
teen or seventeen yeeurs ago, still remams a 
raneral favourite, and deservedly so, for its 
brightly-coloured blosioms may be had more or 
less oontinuously throughout the year. Besides 
the ordinary form there are some distinct varie¬ 
ties, and a charming feature they make just now 
in the stove. One of these—oarminea—has 
blossoms of a bright carmine-red shade, while 
the distinct salmon hue of salmonea is very 
pleasing. There is also a variety with varie- 

K tedfmiage, but ib is seldom satisfactory. These 
rms of Impatiens are so readily propagated by 
means of cuttings and of such easy culture that 
no fear need be entertained as to their success. 
There are many other desirable stove speqies of 
Balsam, but they do not contain such an every¬ 
day plant as 1. Sultani. The brilliantly- 
coloured I. Hawkeri is occasionally seen in good 
condition, but nob often, while I. Hookeriana, a 
native of Ceylon, that usually blooms about 
midwinter, would doabtleas be much more ex- 
tensivel 3 r ^wn but for the faot that lb seldom 
flowers in a satisfactory manner. In this the 
large white flowers are marked on the lower por¬ 
tion with blood-red streaks—a startling contrast. 
In^tiehs auriooma appears to b^of little value. 
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OonSBrvfttOVy.—I onoe had the manaffe- 
ment of a oonsorvatory, where han de o me 
Bpeoimena of Camellias and Orange-treeB formed 
permanent feitnres. Kaoh Bpeoimen was ae 
iR Bhape as pruning and training oonld 
make it, and each oconpied a separate bed amid 
winding paths. Creepers in many varieties 
dangled from the roof. Heliotropes, Jasmines, 
Tea and Noisette Roses, **Geraniams,’* and 
Fachsias clothed the pillars and arches. On the 
back wall were trained such plants as Myrtles, 
Acacia grandis and others, which make good 
wall^ plants. Magnolia fascata formed a fine 
specimen, though the plant is of slow growth 
When well established it is not without interest, 
though the flowers ^ve no particular beauty. 
On the wall Luo^ia gratissima will cover a 
large space, and in the winter, generally in 
December, every shoot carries a large trues of 
togrant ross - coloured flowers. Now the 
Oran^-trees and Camellias have given place to 
T^-Ferns and Palms. Tropical foliage has 
taken the place of the fragrance of the Orange 
afld the brilliant colours of the Camellia, and 
in some houses 1 have seen lately clumps of 
grmoeful Bamboos are introduced, I think, with 
advantage. I believe it is Cowper who says 
that the earth was made so varied that man 
in his ever changeful moods might ^ grati¬ 
fied, and doubtleM the Orange and the Cam¬ 
ellia will come into favour again, though I 
think the Palm will be retained. We have 
still some Chrysanthemums in blossom, chiefly 
whites and yellows, and shall have some 
Victorias and Lincolns till the middle of 
Janiury or later. The flowers are useful for 
cutting, but the plants have lost their 
value in the eoncervatory, and other things 
are taking their plaoes. We want neatness of 
habit and freshness of foliage and blossom in 
every plant now to be really effdctive. Continue 
to take cuttings of Chrysanthemums as strong 
shoots can bo obUinod. It is an advantage to 
strike cuttings early if the plants have to be 
grown into specimens. We often, when form¬ 
ing snecimens, take the healthy planto for a 
second year, and these make the best specimens 
But the small pot-work cuttings may be struck 
as late as March or later. Forced flowers will 
soon be plentiful. Dafifodils that svere potted 
early, especially the old doable yellcw, are 
coming in. 

ForolQff-llOiiBe.~A great deal can bo done 
in a warm-huose, and, in fact, very little can be 
done without artificial heat at this season. 
Apart from the usual forwarding of flowering 
plants which must be done at this season, there 
u, or svill be shortly, a good deal of propagating 
from seeds and cuttings to be done. Begonias 
are a go^ deal used for fiUiug beds in the 
flower garden, and besides the Tuberous varie¬ 
ties the small-flowered, fibrous-rooted sections 
are a good deal planted. There is a dark-leaved 
variety of B. semperflorens named Vernon that 
used in a good many gardens last season 
effaotu^ly. The truth is, the flowers of many 
of the Tnberou Begonias are too large for the 
open air to withstand the disturbing effect of 
the ^ther. These may be raised from seeds, 
and II sown in heat now, and pricked off as soon 
as large enough, they will be ready to plant out 
m June. Old plants of Verbenas, Ageratnms, 
Heliotropes, etc., from which young stock is to 
bo raised, should be placed in heat now to got 
young shoots to break away to be suitable for 
cuttings. Temperature at night, 65 degs. 

Orphard-hOUBe.— Trees in pots which 
have been standing outs^d^, the pots sheltered 
with Bracken or litter, should be taken back to 
the house now that the Chrysanthemums are 
o^. The house should be thoroughly cleaned 
with soap and water, so far as regards all 
painted surfaces. Walls to be limewashed ; a 
handful or two of sulphur to be mixed in the 
wash. This work should be done before the 
trow are taken inside. As soon as the trees are 
1 aside do the neccsury pruning and cleaning. 
The pruner should aim at keeping the trees as 
compact in habit as possible by cutting away 
all useless wood. Naked shoots that are not 
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lAsIy to bear fruit are not wanted, and 
if the shoots are permitted to grow far 
out there will bo naked branches in the 
centre, and it will be found more profitable to 
induce the trees to keep growth near home, and 
this is what the pruner must do. If the house 
is a large one, there ^ should be a division across 
the centre to permit of one section being kept 
Warner than the other. At any rate, no heat 
will be required at first. Peaches and Nectarines 
force very well in pots. 

PranlDgr late Vines.— The sooner aU 
Vines are pruned now the better. Amateurs 
very often in pruning Vinos leave too many 
spurs, and as a ccnsequence there are too many 
shoots trained to the wires. This overcrowding 
reduces the si/e of the foliage, and then the 
bunches and berries get smaller. The old 
aphorism : That he who makes two blades of 
Grass grow where o^y one grew before, etc.,” 
is not taruo when applied to Vine-leaves, though 
I suppose these old sayings must not be taken 
literally, as there may be a sense in which the 
truth is more apparent. The bearing laterals of 
Vines should not in any case be nearer on the 
same side than 15 inches, and with large-foliaged 
Vines 18 inches will not be too much. If there 
are any signs of bleeding when pruning late 
Vines a brush and some painters’ knotting may 
be used to dress the wounds, but ^e brush 
should follow the knife immediately. 

Window srardeningr.— Very often as the 
days lengthen the cold is more intense, and 
greater carefulness is necessary to protect things 
in cold rooms. At 1 his season do not water any 
plant until it needs it, and “Geraniums,” 
Fuchsias, etc., may go for several weeks in a 
ctoI room during frosty or damp, foggy weather 
without water. Of course, plants with large 
green leaves, such as Rubbers, Palms, etc., wnl 
suffer much if permitted to get dust dry. 

Outdoor garden.— Those who are think- 
iog of planting what are termed American 
shrubs should piepare the sites ; but unless the 
natural soil is suitable it is a very expensive 
business to fit the site for the plants. It is 
impossible to grow the Rhododendron family 
succMsfully in a limestone soil or in chalk 
districts, ^ and it will only disappoint if the 
attempt is made. But it is not necessary to 
plant in peat, though in the peat beds of Surrey 
or Kent the growth is magnificent. Some of 
the finest matses I have seen are growing over 
the red Mndstone formation, and in most plaoes 
where lime does not prevail the soil may be 
made suitable by adding leaf-mould or old 
vegetable matter generally. The Rhododendron 
thrives amazingly in the alluvial soil on the 
bonks of lakes and rivers. Groups of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and Lilies, with margins of hardy 
Heaths, are a grea*) help to the garden designer 
where thev can be safely used. Among the 
bulbs which may bo planted through the early 
spring are Montbretias, which may be had now 
in considerable variety. We find them do best 
when plated in a warm, sunny spot, such as a 
border in front of a. greenhouse, where they 
receive a little of the reflected heat from the 
glass; but in some districts they will grow any¬ 
where, though it is desirable to deepen and pre¬ 
pare the sites. Padonies are lovely, and there is 
a demand for the flowers for cutting for large 
parties. But the soil should be deepened andl 
improved, as if planted in poor soil they are a 
long time before they make any effect. 

Fruit g&rdon. —Fruit-tree planting may 
be done in open weather. I would rather defer 
the planting tiU M urch than plant before the 
ground was put in a proper condition. Merely 
sticking the roots of a tree in a hole is not plant¬ 
ing it. The character of the site and soil should 
be considered, and where the subsoil is bad 
make some provision for keeping the roots out 
of it. Some years ago I assisted in planting a 
number of fruit-trees where the subsoil was 
heavy clay. The holes wore dug 18 inches 
deep. On the bottom were placed 9 inches of 
broken bricks, stones, or clinkers, or whatever 
rabble which laid about the place. When the 
rough material was placed m the bottom of 
each hole the whole was dressed with ground 
lime and rammed firm. Time was given to dry, 
and then the trees were planted. The expense 
was trifling, as our own men did the work, and 
the rough material was lying in the rubbish 
yard, so that really we had a necessary clearance 
and made good stations for the trees at the same 


time, and the trees are now in excellent condi¬ 
tion, and look likely to have a profitable 
existence. In districts where the bud-eating 
birds are numerous they wdll soon attack the 
Gooseberries and Currants. They are more 
troublesome in some plaoes than olJiers, but we 
have had no difiiculty in keeping them off by 
using a soot,^ lime, and soap mixture occasion¬ 
ally, only it is necessary to be in time wilh it. 

Vegetable garden.— Get the seed lists 
made out and sent in as soon as possible. Those 
who have had experience know what varieties 
suit their own soil best, and it is wise to keep 
to these varieties for all main crops, though 
novelties, to a limited extent, and in a small 
way, may be tried. When I was a young man 
I was always anxious to have the best of every¬ 
thing, but I soon discovered that the newest 
are not necessarily the best or most profitable 
varietiM to grow, and they are certainly mewe 
expeneive. The seedsman finds the amateur of 
a sanguine temperament the best customer for 
the novelties in seeds of vegetab^ and flowers. 
Those who are busy preparing the land for next 
season’s cropping will bear in mind the effect of 
the drought of last summer when the water was 
scarce, and provide a deep and rich root-run for 
the crops they intend to plant ; and to do this 
correctly it will be necessary to make a rough 

E lan of the garden, showing how each plot is to 
B planted, and then the trenching and manuring 
need not be of that haphazard character they 
commonly are. It will be borne in mind that 
plants which are grown for their roots (Potatoes 
exoepted) are better without fresh manure, unlees 
the manure is buried deeper than usual, so as 
to be well under the plants. E. Hobday. 


THE ooMura waan worb;. 

Mastraett from a Owrdm Diary, 

Janua,^ loth, —Finished training Peaches on 
walls. The branches were sponged over with 
Gishurst compound in solution before they were 
trained. Turned over allseed Potatoes. Those 
for earliest plantiog were placed in trays, crown 
upwards. Planted a few more Ashleafs in boxes 
in heat for frame planting. iSjwed early 
Cucumbers and Melons for planting in WMin- 
houses. Sowed Tuberous and other Begonias in 
warm-house. We have still some good flowers 
of Princess Victoria Chrysanthemum. 

Janwiry Moved Herbaceous Spirmas 

and other forcing plants to warm - house. 
Vaporised Rose-house. Green-flies are making 
their appearance on young shoots, and we do 
not give them time to increase. Commeoced 
potting off bedding ** Geraniums.” Moved a 
numbw of stock plimts of Heliotropes and other 
things from which cuttings are required to 
warm-house to soften the growth. ISjwed more 
seeds of Tomatoes—Up-to-Date and Freedom. 
Filled several boxes with Mint roots and placed 
jQ heat. 

January 17ih, — Made up several hot-beds for 
Aspara^s, Potatoes, Carrots, Lettuces, etc. 
Sowed Cauliflowers in boxes ia heat, and a box 
of Celery. Gave the gi o and intended for Onions 
a farther top-dressing of charred lefuse, and 
forked it lightly over. Stirred soil among 
Violas and other spring flowers. Planted a 
border with rathm* large clomps of Montbretias 
alternately with Hyaointhus candicans. 

Jannary ISth.—Raked out the Moss from a 
lawn, and top-dressed with burnt earth, leaf- 
mould, and lime in mixture. Shall sow a few 
Grass and Clover seeds later. The roller is 
used frequently now on both lawns and walks. 
Placed more Rhubarb and Seakale in heat, and 
filled another frame with Asparagus. Spare 
time is used in rid^g up and trenching vacant 
land. Sowed a tew rows of Peas on warm 
border. 

January 19th. — The fertilising of Peach 
blossoms in early house is a daily business now. 
Disbudded pot-Vines. Night temperature 
69 degs. now. Bunches just showing; shall 
stop one leaf beyond the bunch ; no room for 
more growth. Liquid-manure is given twice s 
week to Arum Lilies in flower and ooming mi. 
Took the last of the late Chrysanthemums to 
conservatory. Put in more Chrysanthemum 
cuttings, including a lew cuttings of new varie¬ 
ties just received.: j na | from 

a f^me with Potatoes. 
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Sowed Radishes over the surface to come 
(jff before the Potatoes want all the space. 
Started second vineiy at a night temperature of 
45 degs. The syringe is used onl^ in fine 
weather. Outside borders covered with leaves 
and a littlb manure On top. Finished training 
open air Vines and wasIiM rods with Gishurst 
compound. Looked round herbaceous borders 
and replaced worn-out labels. 


FRUIT. 

PEARS IN THE LONDON DISTRICT. 

So many varieties of Pears are highly recom¬ 
mended that amateurs are often puzzled to 
know which are the best when they only have 
room for a limited number. The variety illus¬ 
trated, Beurr^ Diel, is one of the very oest of 
its class; but, unfortunately, in toils that are 


space. They are of better quality s^rown as 
bush-trees or dwarf standaras, ahd too fruits 
thinned. Grown thus the fruits get more 
exposure and are of better quality, 
and, what Is important, by having the 
trees in the open the walls can be given up to 
choicer kinds. I lament the lack of really good 
late Pears, as though we have a goodly number 
of late kinds, we have very few good Pears after 
January, though some kinds are given as good 
well into the epring. Take Easter Beurr<^ 
Who can keep this good till Easter ? Its season 
with me is at Christmas. This may be the 
fault of storage or soil and locality, but from 
close observation in various parts of the country 
I find there is a greal want of late Pears 
from January to May. Last autumn I left 
Winter Nelis and Beurr^ Ranee on the trees till 
the leaves had fallen, and by so doing I have 
had a longer supply ; but even with the latest 
care and cold storage I fear I shall have no 


Pear Beurr^ Diel. From a photograph b}- Oeo. Champion. 


badly drained or very clayey it is not so good, 
being gritty and lees reliable. On the other l^nd, 
no matter how or where grown, it well repays 
making the soil suitable, as unless this is done 
no one can expect the best results. For some 
years I was led astray in the selection of Pears, 
giving a large number of kinds a place that had 
been advised ss worth growing. This is an 
easy matter with over six hundred varieties to 
choose from ; but good results are had, as one 
finds out what kinds are best, and these 
can be retained. It is useless to give a 
list as suitable to those amateurs about to 
plant, as soils vary so much, and the results 
are so different ihat from my own expe¬ 
rience I can only advise growing a few good 
kinds. In these days there is a great liking for 
huge fruits. I admit that from an ornamental 

r >int of view t hr y are most taking. For instance, 
have seen some of my friends in raptures over 
the large Pitmaston. At the same time, I do 
not, in the south or western parts of the 
country, advise giving these large kinds wall 


Pears after February. Recently an amateur 
brought me some good fruits of Beurr^ Ranee 
gathered at the end of September, and stated 
that the previous owner of the gardens 
always kept the fruits till Easter, but he 
could not keep them from shrivelling, and 
some were ripe at Christmas. Beurr^ Ranee 
is best left on the trees as long as possible, as 
though a few fruits may be lost by falling, the 
others are more valuable as they come in at a 
season when there are few fruits. The follow- 
in^re a dozen good kinds : 

Williams’ Bon Ciiketien, — Grown as a 
bush, a dwarf standard, or in the open this is 
one of the best early Pears for amateurs. I 
admit it does not keep, but it comes in at a 
season when these refreshing fruits are welcome, 
and it rarely fails to crop. It is in season 
during the latter part of August and through 
September. I prefer it on the Qainoe-stock if 
grown as a bush. 

Souvenir du Congres.— This, where the 
first-named is grown, may not be needed for 


home supplies. Grown on the Pear or free- 
stock it is a beautiful fruit, aiid not unlike 
Williams’, though a little later and more highly 
coloured. I pr^er it as a cordon or bush, and 
in a warm soil it is usually of first-rate flavour. 

Louise Bonne of Jersey.— This should be 
in all amateurs’ gardens on account of its crop* 
ping, size, and good eating Qualities. I am 
aware a few persons do not like the peculiar 
flavour of this variety, hut others consider it 
superior to Doyenn<^ du Comice. In no season 
have I ever failed entirely with Louise Bonne, 
and I have tried it as bush, pyramid, cordon, 
and on walls. It does well in any form, and 
is a splendid bearer. It is a distinct fruit, 
ripe early in October from a warm soil, though 
on a north wall I keep good fruit well into 
November. 

Marik Louise is one of the very best autumn 
Pears, doing well on the Pear or Qoinoe. I 
prefer the former for poor land. In cold, wet 
soils this variety cracks badly, so that 
it needs good drainage and the roots 
near the surface. I find the wall-trees 
of this variety do much better if root- 
pruned and given good surface dress- 
inn. 

DuronDEAU. — This is worth grow¬ 
ing for its crop and regular bearing. 
Few bear so regularly, and it is a 
handsome fruit, and not at all of poor 
quality when well grown. 

Emile d’Hkyst.—A large fruit, and 
one that may be grown by all amateurs 
on account of its free cropping and goed 
quality, doing well in any form, 

Beurre SurKRFiN. —A delicious Pear, 
worthy of being grown in all positions, 
making a good cordon, bush, pyramid, 
tr wall-tree, but needing good cultiva¬ 
tion. In season in November. 

Doyenne du Comics.— Doubtless the 
cream of all the Pears and in season 
in November, but worth growing in 
various positions to get later supplies. 
As a bush it is excellent, and worth a 
wall in all gardens at all exposed. 

Beurre Diel (the variety illustrated) 
needs a well drained soil, and does 
grandly in the west. It is not suit¬ 
able for cold or wet soils. In season 
ia November. 

Winter Nelis — A December Pear, 
well worth a wall in cold soils, and 
should ba gathered as late as possible. 

Nouvelle Fi’lvie —One of our best 
late Pears in season in January. It does 
well as a bush in well-drained land. 
It ia a regular cropper. 

Josephine de Mai.ines— AUo a late 
fruit, and one that usually crops well, 
doing best on the Quince. It is hardy, 
and worthy of general cultivation. 

W. 

Apple Mannlngton’a Pear- 

mam.-* One of the most constant and 
regular beareis in this gaiden is the 
variety above named, and when its sea¬ 
son and splendid quality are taken 
into a'count I think there is abundant 
merit justifying the inclusion of one or 
more trees in the smallest garden. It 
is excellent for the dessert in February 
and March, the quality being of the 
very best. By reason of its free bearing there is 
no tendency to grossness in the tree, so that 
pruning is easy and root troubles practically 
unknown. What its character might be under 
orchard cultivation I cinnot say, but as a bush 
tree in the garden it is deserving of the highest 
praise. Those contemplating adding to their 
existing stock, or others about to plant in small 
or larger numbers, should certainly include this. 
There is one point in its character that needs 
strict observance, and that is late gathering of 
the crop. Unless this is done, shrivelling, which 
is such an objectionable feature in a dessert 
Apple, is sure to occur, but with careful gather¬ 
ing and cool storage in winter the fruit remains 
firm and fresh very late.—W. 

Mantiringr Vine borders.— It is inter¬ 
esting to note now hard to die is the old belief 
that vines are very gross feeders and need a 
great quantity of manure—the coarser the 
better. All good growers know that there is 
more real virtue in a border well drained, not 
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too deep, and composed chiefly of good, firm, 
tarfy loam, wood-ashes, mortar-refuse, and fine 
crashed bones, than there is in all the coarser 
compounds once so favoured. It is with novices 


the best culture no one can prevent injury to 
the last-named by frost. If good-sized plants 
be obtained they are in a Mttor position to 
stand our winters} indeed, if the heads are 


a common mistake in preparing Vine borders to ' formed the Utter will keep good for weeks, 
make them too deep, encouraging the roots to 
go down lower than air reaches and a long way 
out of the reach of top-dressings. Then the 
borders are often made too wide at the first, so 
that the soil becomes clammy and sour ere roots 
can utilise it. Borders, too, are often at the 
first too highly enriched with animal manures, 
these not only soon promoting sourness, but 
also conducing to softness. That is invariably 
an evil in Vine culture, for if the roots are less 
coarse in firm borders they are far more fibrous, 
and as a rule nearer the surface. The patting 
on to the surface of thick mulchings of coarse 
manure, especially in the winter, causes the soil 
to become sodden and sour. Xo wonder so 
many amateur growers of Grapes compUin of 
shanking and other evils. Vine roots are not 
tender and want no coddling. It is only when 
early forcing takes place that a light dressing of 
strawy litter and leaves becomes in winter desir¬ 
able for outside borders and as a protection to 
the stems.—A. * 

_^_ Turinp White Stone. 

THE KITOHEfI GARDEN. 

WINTER VKUKrABLKW. 

Til KKH can be no (question as to the value of 
winter vegetables, and the better these are 
grown daring the early autumn the more reliable 
they are in mid winter. I am aware that 
amateurs often have none too many really good 
winter vegetables, and this is owing to late 


Bean Ne Plus Ultra. 


planting, so that the plants have not time to 
make a g(xxl growth before being cut down by 
frost. This mostly refers to the Brassicas, such 
as Kales and early Broccoli, though even with 
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given the shelter of a cool cellar or abed j ast 
frost^proof. Though it would be out of place 
to dwell at length upon the culture of winter 
vegetables at this season, as very little can be 
done now, still, there are many amateurs who 
may not be in a position to judge the best kinds 
of vegetables for a long and varied supply, so 
that I will note a few of the best. Of course, 
at this season forced vegetables form an im¬ 
portant item, and some few kinds can be forced 
so readily they are well worth more attention. 

! In my own case I find no difficulty whatever in 
having an ample and varied supply of winter 
vegetables, both forced and otherwise. The 
short supply is in the early soring — from 
the end of April and in May. Though there 
is the useful Asparagus, amateurs never have 
this vegetable in very large quantities, and 
frcquen’ly after a severe winter there are few 
Broooolis left, and there are few other Brassicas 
as the winter ones are sesding. 

Broccoli.— Few kinds are more reliable than 
the Superb Early White.. This is so well pro¬ 
tected by foliage that it is less ii jured than 
otheis, and to this vaiiety may be added SnowV 
Winter White, Michaelmas White, and Self 
Protecting, the last-named for ver} early sup 
plies. For years I grew the Walcheren, and one 
feels at times one fails to get the true kind. 1 
find Bioccali soon deteiiorales if not carefull} 
seeded ; indeed, this remark applies to all the 
Braesica crops. 

Caiujacrs.— Few green vegetables are more 
hardy than the Winter Cabbage, but these arc 
distinct from the spring varieties. There are 
two excellent kinds—the St. .John’s Da 3 ' and 
Christmas Drumhead. The first-named has a 
conical heart, very small, and is of dwarf 
growth. The last is a flat, or Drumhead, with 
deep, green leaves, the latter well covering the 
heart and thus making it more hardy, lioih of 
I these types are splendid winter vegetables, and 
j of course the Colewort is most valuable, but it 
I is more tender than the two varieties named. 
It should be grown in all amateurs’ gardens for 
early winter use. 

Borkcoi.e.s.— I have referred to the value of 
the Kales, and here the amateur has a large 
selection, as there are many kinds. They var^', 
except in name. Doubtless the Scotch vaiie- 
ties are the greater favourites, and in my 
opinion none is superior to the Dwarf Gretn 
Curled. Though they vary in build they ait 
superior to the tall kinds so much grown near 
the sea-coast in the North, as in many exposed 
places the long stems suffer badly in seveie 
weather and the plants are ruined. 

Two new Kales introduced a few years ago are 
suitable for poor soils in cold districts—tht-se 
are the Arctic Green and Purple Kales, two of 
the hardiest Borecoles I have grown. Of older 
kinds, though not quite so hardy, is Read’s 
Hearting, a beautiful vegetable just like the 
I Curled Scotch, but it forms a compact heart, and 
I is of very mild flavour. There are other hardy 
Kales, such as the Cottager and the Bada or 
Asparagus. These latter are specially good for 
lata winter supplies, but the plants should 


always be grown in an open exposed place so 
that they are hardy and of compact growth. As 
regards both Cabbage and Ksdes, the times of 
sowing the seed and planting are important 
details. For instance. Cabbage for mid-winter 
should be sown in Ma)r, Kales also, and for late 
autumn use April sowings are best. No matter 
how good the soil at planting, there should be no 
starving in the seed-beds, as thick sowing and 
delay in planting make a weak plant. Far 
better de^r sowing for a short time if laud 
is not available at the time. I have not referred 
to the well-known 

Brussel-s Sproifts for use at this season, and 
these are always valued ; but at times one does 
not see them particularly good in gardens. They 
need time to develop, and should be sown early 
in the spring, plantmg out when large enough. 
I find a small or medium Sprout hardier and 
nicer when cooked than a coarse one. 

Spinach, Carrots, and Turnips.— Next to 
the Kale, Spinach is an important winter vege¬ 
table, and though less grown by amateurs 
it deserves, it is of easv culture. Sown in August 
or the end of July, there will be good winter 
supplies. The land must be w'ell done, and such 
aids as soot and lime used freely to check the 
ravages of insect pests. For winter such kinds 
as the Victoria and Viroflay, with the Long¬ 
standing or Prickly, arc the best kinds. Carrots, 
Turnips, and other roots are alw'ays at hand 
for winter supplies ; but 1 like the smaller roots 
for storing, and sow a good breadth of a Short¬ 
horn variety or the Early Gem in July, and 
these left in the land give sweet roots fiom 
November to May. Of course. Turnips are lees 
amenable to this mode of culture. They keep 
best sown at the same date as advised for 
Carrots, but much depends uprtu the variety, 
as severe frost does them more injury than with 
(’arrota. At the same time, they can be force<l 


Rrtis^ls Sprouts. 


more readily than Carrote, so that there is no 
need to dwell on these. 

Salsafv and Scorzonera. —In a recent note 
I dwelt upon the value of Cucumbers as a winter 
vegetable wheie cost of production is not con- 
sidled. The useful Salsafy and Sooizonera ma}’ 
with advantage be grown for winter use. I do 
Dot think both are needed, and probably the 
Salsafy is the more useful of the two. This 
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a fortnight, will keep up a regular 
supply. Of course, this vegetable 
may be forced in the open with 
hot manure and pans and pots, 
but it takes a longer time, and 
needs more labour and attention, 
as, if over-heated, the tender 
Kale blackens and decays. 

Asparagus. —Roots lifted from 
November to March will provide 
regular cutting, but it is an ex¬ 
pensive process to the amateur, 
as the roots are worthless after 
l>eing forced. On the other hand, 
this does not apply to permanent 
beds, as these, if forc^ slowly, 
lut many years. Asparagus after 
lifting takes three weeks to pro¬ 
duce a crop if given time, and 1 
give permanent beds double that 
time, but the latter last when in 
bearing so much longer than 
lifted roots. Another vegetable 
which may be used to advantage 
is the young growths of Chicory, 
forced in a Mushroom-h&use, and, 
of course. Mushrooms must not 
be overlooked; they are of 
great value. W. 

Potato Syon Hotuse Pro¬ 
lific {O. L. /*.). —We are not 
certain which seedsman holds 
the stock of this excellent Potato, 
but believe you can obtain it 
.Jeiusalein Aitl( hoke (white form). from Messrs. .Tames Veitch and 

Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea, Lon- 
is so distinct from other vegetables that it, don. Vou had better write to them, asking for 
should be grown in all gardens. Sown in May I price. Syon House Prolific is a heavy cropping, 
and lifted and stored like other roots, it is in handsome, flattish round variety. We have 


every need during the season. Frost arrests its 
growth, but it responds quickly to milder 
weather changes. Spinach ]^et is quite hardy 
and needs no protection.—W. 

Smashing^ bones (Donegal ).—We have 
not heard of theDamon bone crusher you refer to. 
Would it not answer your purpose if you had your 
bones thatyou wish tohave crushed broken upfine 
with the aid of a fine sledge-hammer on a stone 
floor, where the dust could be swept up clean ? 
Bones are singularly hard, and require great 
strength to crush them. We cannot conceive 
that any kind of machine purchasable for a few 
shillings would be suitable for such purpose. 
Once partially smashed, of course the pieces are 
more easily broken up. Large pieces of bene 
do not decompose for many years, but fine 
crushed bone dust is a most valuable manure 
that need not be too liberally used. 

Pea Essex Rival.— Few Peas have 
remained in commerce so long as Essex Rival. 
I can remember it for at least thirty years, and 
although not generally grown in private 
gardens, it is, 1 believe, still regarded as a 
profitable variety by market growers in Essex. 
It is of hardy constitution, of medium height, 
and a profuse bearer, and what most people 
would call a good eating Pea. My opinion is 
that if those who grow Peas for market would 
sow Essex Rival they would find it still one of 
the most reliable and profitable sorts.—C. 

TarDlpa —For many years I have grown 
this vegetable under glass, and the demand is 
(juite a.s great as for Carrots ; indeed, more so, 
as it is a diilicult matter to have good Turnips 
after Mai ch ; whereas Carrots are fairly good 
and plentiful. The same mode of culture is 
applicable as given for Carrots, but once in 
active growth more ventilation is needed. It 



C.ibbage Colewort. 



Spinach Virofl.'i}*. 


reason from December to April. The large 
Russian and Mammoth are the best varieties. 

Cblrkiac is well worth attention. This may 
be described as Turnip-rooted Celery, and is 
just like it when boiled. It needs little atten¬ 
tion during growth, not earthing up but grown 
in deep drills 2 feet apart and 1 foot between 
the plants and abundance of moisture during 
growth, also liquid-manure if obtainable. This 
boiled is a delicious winter vegetable. Celery 
may well be described as a vegetable, as when 
cooked it is equal to Seakale—indeed, superior 
in my idea. 

Artichokes are available, and these are 
useful as they give variety. The New White is 
much superior to the older coloured tuber. 

Forced vKaF.TAnLKS. 

French Beans swell the list, and those who 
can force have much greater variety. 1 do not 
by any means advise growing French Beans for 
a supply at Christmas. Grown then they are 
most disappointing and are best left alone till 
the New Year begins. 1 sow now for later 
use, and as a crop can be secured in six weeks 
from the time of sowing, it will be seen they 
may be classed as winter vegetables. 1 use 
small pots in winter—6-inoh, three plants in a 
pot—and they do well grown in a light rich soil 
near the li^ht, but it is useless to attempt their 
culture with a deficiency of heat—at least 
65 degs. should be the minimum. Later on, 
larger pots and less heat will be needed. 

Seakale is now grown largely for forcing. 
Anyone can buy it cheaply, and force in a dark 
place, such as a Mushroom-house or under 
the stages of a warm pit, if the plants are kept 
dark and close. A few roots, according to the 
demand, placed under cover every ten days or 



found it to be one of the very best croppers. It 
is moderately late in ripening. It likes deep 
soil, and should be plants in rows not less than 
2^ feet apart. It was raised 
a few years since at Syon 
House, Middlesex, and has 
been about four year in culti¬ 
vation. Wo trust you will bo 
able to hear of it. You will 
also find Challenge, the (Jrof- 
ter, and the Motor to be very 
fine rounds and heavy crop¬ 
pers. 

Spinach Beet. — In a 
season when there is a scar¬ 
city of vegetables generally, 
and Spinach in particular. 

Spinach Beet is very useful, 
and where there is a breadth, 
if only a small one, of this 
there is sure to be a time 
when it will be found of good 
service during the present 
winter and the coming spring 
months. It is more particu¬ 
larly where Spinach is en¬ 
quired for every day that the 
value of this is seen. As a 
safeguard against failure of 
the ordinary winter Spinach 
I always make a ^int of 
sowing a small bed of the 
Perpetual or Spinach Beet. 

It 18 true Spinach Beet is 
not regarded everywhere 
with favour, but it is, nevertheless, a fact that 
it is accepted when there is no other alternative. 
It does not give much trouble in its growth, as 
one, or at the most two, sowings supply all and 


is well to sow close to the glass. Sown early in 
January, niee-si/ed roots may be had in tnree 
monthp, and at,a time there are few sound root a. 


Broccoli Walcheren. 

There are some excellent early varieties for 
frame culture, the Early Milan being one of the 
best. There are two kinds of this, the White 
and Purple, both excellent, as they bulb quickly 
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is ensured. Where this is the case the faa|) 
flows freely, oonsequently a greater peroeuta^ 
of the buds “ take?.” The buds are inserted in 


was sown at the end of April, attd a grand crop 
I had. But when 1 took up a piece of early 
Potatoes about July l.lth to plant the ground 
to young Strawberries, 1 resolved to sow a row 
of Carrots between each row of Strawberries (as 
1 wish to obtain the largest crop I can from the 
sjil). When the Strawberries wore planted 
Carrots were sown, and although the seed had 
to ba watered to get it up, when rain came the 
plants grew away amazingly, and from these I 
hive been able to draw young roots all through 
ilie autumn. Roots largo enough for the most, 
fastidious were lifted in the second week in 
December, and these are of better flavour t han 
those sown early.— .1. Crook. 


and grow well under glass if given ample veuti- 
latiuu. A firm bed is necessary, as if at all 
loo.e on the surface the plants have a tend'^ncy 
to run. Thin early and ventilate freely in mild 
weather, ghnog ample moisture. 


NEW ZE.4LAND SPINACH. 

This plant has been largely grown by some of 
the market gardeners in Middlesex during the 
pisb season, and up to the last week in November 
plantations of it could be seen as vigorous in 
growth and green as at any tiin« in the autumn, 
lo most have proved very valuable to the market 
gardeners daring the hot^^, dry months when 
vegetation appeared to be burned up. One 
plantation in particular, growing on light, stony 
soil in an open, sunny position, had to be 
frequently watered to keep the crop in con¬ 
dition, but it paid to do it. The prostrate 
growth of the plants, which form numerous 
shootfl and a dense foliage, helped 
to shade the earth covered, keep¬ 
ing it cool, arresting evaporation, 

and BO economising moisture ; i- 

but a free root watering was 
sometimes necessary. If a mar- 


year-old growths. The wood must bo carefally 
removed from beneath the bark, leaving just a 
small piece near the eye or germ. The follow¬ 
ing spring the top of the stock is removed to 
within 9. inches or 3 inches of where the bad is 
ineerted. As the bud grows it is tied to the 
portion of stock retained, the Utter being finally 
removed as far as the bud in the autumn. 

Cuttings are inserted under large cl'tches or 
bsll-glasses in September and early in Octobtr. 
A border is prepared on the north side of a 
hedge or wall. The soil should be removed to a 
depth of 15 inches. Fork up the bottom, then 
put about 6 inches of broken pots, clinkeis, or 
stones to form the drainage, and on to this place 
about 12 inches of soil, consisting of two parts 
washed sea-sand or road grit, one part good 
loam, one pait old pot soil. Mix well together, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE HOLLIES. 

Can you give me precise directions for bud¬ 
ding Hollies ? Has a detailed description of all 


no account put in the soft growths, for they are 
sure to fail to strike. About two and a ball 
years will elapse before the cuttings are rooted 
sufiiciintly to transplant, but the olJches are 
removed after the first eighteen months, and a 
frame with lights substituted in order that more 
air can be afforded. Everyone is familiar with 
the beautiful green Holly of our forests and 
hedgerows. It makes perhaps the finest ever¬ 
green hedge, as many readers of Gardkntng 
Illustrated can affirm. Varieties resembling 
the type are : 

Fructu luteo, the yellow-berried Holly. It 
” Then there 


has paler foliage than I. aquifolium, 
is the weeping form 
I. A. PKNDUi^.— It makes a be 


OvATA has oval leaves, thick, and beautifcdly 
notched at the edges ; close and uniform habit. 

ScoTicA.— Dark, glossy, leathery foliage ; a 
very handsome kind. 

Hkndersoni. —Very smooth, dull, dark green 
foliage, a variety that berries very freely. 

CiLiATA MA.iOR. —A dark purplish-green-look¬ 
ing kind with long hair-like spines, leaves very 
glossy. 

Fishbri. —Leaves very large, mostly^ smooth. 
Fine showy kind and free in growth. 

Laurifolia. —Leaves quite smooth, dark- 
green, spreading habit. 

Angustifolia. —Very small leaves, long and 
flat, prettily serrated. 

Ferox.— Known as the Hedgehog HoUy. 
The most spiny of the tribe. Very distinct, 
but must not be planted in smoky districts. 

Rfa:urva (the Screw Holly).—Very orna¬ 
mental, twist^ foliage. 

The best gold variegated kinds are the 
Golden Queen (spe cioea or aurea regioa). This 
is the handsomest of the sectioo, but will 
probably be superseded in time by the new 
golden Hodginsi. 

Rkcdrva varikuata, one of the handsomest 
when well variegated. 

Aurfa mrdio-pk’TA (The Gold Milkmaid 
Holly) —Leaves very prickly, rich gold, vari¬ 
ously blotched. 

Flava (the BronzA Holly).—Very striking in 
winter, the outer foliage being almost entirely 
bronzy-yellow. 

Aurea l.*viqata.— A very bright, free- 
growing variety, with flat, deeply margined 
leaves. 

Watereriajia or aurea pumila —A very 
dense-growing, smooth-leaved, golden Holly. 
It makes a low bush. Plants twenty years old 
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Radishes. — Having large - 

quantities of leaves at this sea¬ 
son, I turn them to good account. 

The Radish with warmth germi¬ 
nates 80 quickly that two or thn e crop? m ly > c 
had from the same frame or pi^ TaoTuinip 
varieties, such as While cr Red Forcing, the 
Olive or Oval Crimson Forcing, and Earliest of 
Al', are specially good. Here less eoil will i 
suffice, 4 inches to G inches on the heating | 
iiiaterial being sufficient. Sown now in warm .b 
there should be good roots in six weeks. I find 
the old Radish b^s in frames most valuable for 
pricking out tender seedlings, such as early 
Lettuce, Cabbage, Cauliflowers, and suchlike 
after raising in heat. The little warmth left in 
the bed is just sufficient to start the plants. 
Many sow Radishes with Carrots. I do not 
advise it, as the Radish often ruins the Carrot 
crop.—W. 

Lats-jown Carrots.— Many are under 
the impression that to have a profitable crop 
these must be sown from end of March till early 
in May. The fact is, that good roots may be 
obtained by sowing at any time from March till 
the middle of July. This season my main crop 


Leek Musselburgh. (See page Wt-J.) 


the varieties of the Holly ever been published ? 
—Toxo. 

There appears to be a great deal of confusion 
in the nomenclature of the English Holly. I know 
of no complete descriptive list of this noble 
evergreen. The Kew authorities publish a 
hand list of Trees and Shrubs (part 1, Poly- 
petala>), which gives the names and synonyms of 
the Hollies. If you procured this and paid a 
visit to the gardens you would gather much 
valuable information concerning this splendid 
shrub. I purpose giving the names of the more 
prominent varieties of Ilex aquifolium, but 
before doing so a few hints as to their propa¬ 
gation may be helpful to “ Toxo ” and other 
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rarely riae hicher than 5 feet, bat they are as 
much through. 

Aurka maroinata (known as Old Gold).— 
It grows more freely than any of the gold varie* 
kinds, but the gold margin is not so 

right as some. 

Silver variegated kinds are not so very 
numerous. The best are : 

Silver Queen (lucida or argentea regina).— 
Leaves broadly margined with silver. The 
brightest of the silver forms. 

Argentea marginata. — The densest and 
most vigorous growing of this section. Leaves 
large, broad, dark shining green ; not particu¬ 
larly bright, with silver markings, but a good 
useful sorb, and grows to a large size. There is 
a fine weeping form of this variety. 

Argentea medio-picta (Silver Milkmaid).— 
Distinct and interesting silver blotched foliage. 

Firox argentea (Silver Hedgehog Holly).— 
Forms a dense bash, very striking. 

Aroente<v angustifolia.— a fine dwarf bush, 
with bright prickly leaves. 

Argentea longikolia —Leaves very long, 
well edged. A first-rate variety. 

Anyone possessing the above varieties will 
have the cream of the collection, although there 
are some seventy or eighty kinds in cultivation. 

Rosa. 


ORCHIDS. 


for the amateur who has but little time at his 
disposal. A cool greenhouse suits it admirably, 
and duringthesummermonths a partially ehaded 
frame or pit is better stiU. With this treatment 
it is possible to retard the flowering very consider- 


OdontoglosBum carlnlferum — The 
flowei 8 of this species are produced ve^ freely 
and they last well in good condition. They are 
produced on free branching stems, and are 
individually about 2^ inches across. The sepals 
and petals are olive-brown with yellow margins, 
the lip white, stained with purple and crimson. 
It is one of the easiest to grow, and thrives as 
well in a moderately cool fernery or some such 
structure as in the Orchid-bouse proper. 
Fairly strong in growth and roots, it may be 
given more pot room than is usually afiforded 
the crispum and similar kinds, a rough and very 
open description of compost and thorough 
drainage. It usually rests a short time only, 
and during this season water must be carefully 
applied, but in its growing period it is one of the 
most thirety subjects. Shade in summer, light 
in winter, and ample atmospheric moisture are 
the conditioDS it likes. It is a widely-distri¬ 
buted plant in Central America, where it was 
first discovered by M. Warscewicz in the first 
half of the present century, but if introduced to 
this country it was rare for a long time after 
this. 

Msu 9 devallla polysticta —This is one of 
the finest Masdevallias and a plant worthy of all 
care. From a tuft of leaves about ii inches high 
the spikes are thrown well above the foliage, and 
these contain half a-do/.en or so of fine white 
flowers eiK)‘;t€d with purple. It is a robust plant 


ably and secure a fine display of bloom in the 
depth ofthe winter season. The advantages on the 


Bufifer in the same proportion when subjected to 
the uncongenial conditions of the sittibg-room 
for a fortnight together as do those grown in 
warmer structures. This is greatly in their 
favour, and should not be overlooked by those 
who would like to grow at least one Orchid 
that could bo regard^ with favour at flowering 
time. 

Shifting 
alterations 
greenhouse 
Cyprij 


now used chiefly for Orchids— 
,, idium, Oelo^ne, Dendrobiums, etc. It 
faces full south, andhas to be shaded in summer. 
The most convenient place to remove it to is a 
north wall; but will these Orchids do as well in 
winter in a house with that aspect ? It could 
be made to face west, if necessary, by altering 
another wall. I want winter-flowering Orchids. 
There are plenty of other flowers in summer. 
—M. F. 

*,* We should not recommend a house with 
a northern aspect for Dendrobiums, Cypripe- 
diums, Ctidogynes, or other members of the 
eastern section of Orchids. A house facing 
north is most desirable for such as Odonto- 
gloesums, the erect-flowering Masdevallias, 
and the Oncidiums which belong to the O. 
macranthum section. There are many Odonto- 
glossums, especially such varieties as O. 
crispum, 0. triumphans, O. tripudians, O. 
pulchellum, O. Rossi, 0. R majus, O. 
Humeanum, and others, which flower during the 
winter and early spring, and last in perfection 
considerably longer than the species referred to 
in the above emery. These may be conveniently 
accommodated in a house with a northern 
aspect, and will be found less expensive in the 
matter of fire-heat than is the case where 
warmer subjects have to bo considered. The 
western aspect would be the most preferable, 
and provided there is no obstruction to shade 
the house in the afternoon too heavily, there is 
no reason why the species named should not be 
induced to grow in a satisfactory manner. 
With a western aspect care must be taken in 
the matter of shading during the hottest months 
of the year. With the house “ facing south,"' 
the blinds, no doubt, have been removed early 
in the afternoon. Under the proposed con¬ 
ditions the blinds will not be required so early 
in the day, and will, therefore, require to 
remain down during the hottest part of the day. 
With these considerations and due regard to 
watering and proper ventilation, we do not 
anticipate any difficulty in the successful 
culture. Clear, bright light is a necessity in 
the successful culture of all warm Orchids. 
The cool sections of South American Orchids do 
best where light is not so strong and shading 
can be dispensed with for the greater portion of 
the year. 


A FINK INDOOR RHODODENDRON. 
Tiik Virlety figured to day. Countess of Had 
dirgton, is a cioij Itjtween H. halhousi:*' ami 


Ktiixl vi-sdron Oountf^s of Haddington. From a photograph sent l»y Mr. Win. Woolley 


K. ciliatum. Tne flowers when they first open 
are pUe pink, but with age become almost 
white. It is quite unlike either of its parents, 
K. D.vlhonsia* being of straggling growth, R. 
ciliatum forming a low bush, while CounteM of 
Ifaddington is of a bold, free-growing character. 
One great advantage it has, that it w'ill fiower 
very freely when grown in small pots. 


as Masdevallias go, and ought not to give even 
an amateur who is little experienced amoog 
cool Orchids much trouble. Like all in the genus 
it will not thrive in a dry or overheated house, 
but when kept cool and moist in summer, and 
in winter brought well up to the light, it will be 
satisfactory. Medium-sized pots and a free, open 
compost with plenty of root moisture all the year 
round suit it admirably. It is a native of the 
Peruvian Andes, and is one of M. B. Roezl’s 
discoveries, he having sent it home about 1874. 

Cypripedlom Oharleaworthi.— This 
species has not become so popular as was 
anticipated, and is another instance of the folly 
of sending home such vast quantities of any one 
kind. Many plants are grown, of course, but 
in all probability the day for any new C^pri- 
pedium to make a great stir is gone by, as there 
are so many fine species and hybrids now in the 
genus. All the same, C. Charlesworthi will 
always be worth growing for the sake of its 
beautiful flowers for cutting, and this will at 
least be some consolation for nurserymen who 
have it in stock by hundreds. The brightly 


Qcilck-growlsg creepers for new 
house {Hoit Loi'er ).—The Wistaria is a very 
fast climber, admirably adapted to cover a wall 
({uickly. The white Jasmine also grows ver^ 
freely, as does also Bignonia radicans. Clematis 
montana and C. Flammula are beth delightful 
climbing plants. These are all flowering 
climbers. Qaick-growing subjeots not flowering 
or with inoenspionous flowers are Aristolochia 
Sipho, with fine large leaves, Vitis riparia, 
Periploca grmoa, and the 'Virginian Creepers, 
self-olinging and the ordinary type. As ever¬ 
green climbs the fastest growers are certainly 
the Ivies, of which there is a very fine collection. 
The lar^b leaved is Hedera dentata, a 
medium-sized kind being H. taurica, and a small 
finger shaped leaf H. digitata. Pyraoantha 
Lailandi is a beautiful evergreen climber. It 
grows fairly free in good sou, and is a lovely 
picture when covert with its orange-scarlet 
Derriee. Ejoallonia maorantha, Azsra mioro- 
phylla, and Ceanothus aznreos are also good 
evergreen climbers, but not very rapid in 
growth.—£. I 


Pelargonium Orabbe.— Amuug winter- 
flowering Zonal Pelargoniums, perhaps no finer 
variety than this has ever been raUed. It is 
indeed as remarkable in its fine form as in the 
colour, both being of the highest merit. The 
exact shade of colour presented is scarcely 
described in calling it a salmon-scarlet, for it is 
one of those intense shades that not only bafile 
description, but one which is at once singled out 
in a large and varying selection of the best kinds. 
It is very decided, too. the exact shade of salmon 
being very bright and pronounced. 

Reinwardtla trigyna.— This is very 
useful for autumn and winter-flowering. When 
well managed it keeps up a succession of its 
bright yellow blossoms for a considerable time, 
and these are well set ofif by the rich deep 
green foliage. It is now some time since I saw 
this in goM condition, but some years ago it 
was a very popular plant in Sussex. It was, 
perhaps, more generally known as Linuni 
trifi^nm. Cuttii^ root freely in the spring, 
ana may be startea in warmth and afterwards 
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grown on in a cool-frame. Ib hardly makes a 
good flowering plant the first year; plants that 
have been cat back and grown on the second 
year will flower very freely. Ib should be 
potted in good loamy compost, treated liberally 
early in the season, and then well exposed to 
ripen the wood in the antnmn. Taken under 
cover about the first week in September, the 
plants will soon begin to flower. Red-spider 
18 its greatest enemy. I used to grow it in a 
shady position, but found if kept too moist the 
flowers were apt to damp off, especially if 
the old blooms were allowM to decay on the 
stems.—A. 


PANDANU3 SANDERI. 

This which we figure may be desciibed as a 
greatly improved form of the well-known 
F. Veitchi, quite surpassing this old kind in the 
more distinct and golden variegation which in 
P. Veitchi is of a silvery hue. The Screw Pines, 
as the forms of Pandanus are called, are easily 
increased by suckers, which 
in most cases are freely 
produced from the main 
stems. The green-leaved 
kinds reriuire only as much 
shade as will keep the 
leaves from injury. The 
variegated ones want more 
shading or the white por¬ 
tions take on an ugly green¬ 
ish colour. Wnen the 
plants get old and the lower 
leaves shabW the heads 
may be out off, this causing 
the stems to send out young 
suckers. The old plants 
can be thrown away, as 
young plants are preferable. 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM 
IN POTS. 

The bulbs of these now 
arriving from Japan are 
finer than those that 
reached here earlier in the 
season, hence the present 
is a very suitable time for 
obtaining a stock of the 
Japanese forms of this 
charming and accommodat¬ 
ing Lily. Advocates of the 
early potting or planting of 
Lilies may take objection 
to this advice on the ground 
that the roots should now 
be fully active, and in the 
case of home-grown bulbs 
and those sent from Hol¬ 
land as well as the earlier 
importations from Japan 
such is indeed the case, 
provided they were potted 
or planted as soon as re¬ 
ceived. Still, the massive, 
closely - knit bulbs that 
show they were thoroughly 
ripened before they were 
lilted, and which give the 
finest display of bloom, 
do not, as a rule, reach 
here much before Christmas, while some of the 
importations that are disposed of during the 
first two months of the year generally contain | 
some mamificent bulbs. When the covering of 
clay in wnich they are packed is removed the 
roots at the base will in many instances be 
seen just ready to start away as soon as thep 
are potted or planted and placed under condi¬ 
tions fayourable to growth. At one time all our 
bulbs of this Lily were imported from Holland, 
but now the numoers sent from that country will 
not for one moment compare with those from 
Japan, though the Dutch bulbs are preferred 
for early flowering. What with plants forced 
and retarded, as well as those that bloom at the 
normal season, the flowering period of this Lily 
is a len^hen^ one, for goM examples may tie 
obtained by midsummer, and from then till 
towards the end of Ootober there is plenty of 
blossoms. A day or two before Christmas I saw 
some splendid flowers of the rose-coloured yariety 
of this Lily in some of the florists’ shops in 
London. The foliage, too, was in good condi- 


drained spot, yet at the same time not parched 
up daring the summer, is yery suitable. The 
depth at which the bulbs should be planted will 
depend upon different circumstanoes, but, 
generally speaking, in good free soil that may 
be at such a depth that there are 6 inches of 
compost aboye the top of the bulb. 

Among these Japanese importations several 
forms occur, but three varieties greatly predomi¬ 
nate. Lilium Krastzeri is usually sold at the 
auction sales as album. This is a free-growing 
kind with yellowish bulbs, green stems uid 
leaf-stalks, with pointed leaves. The flowers, 
which are prettily reflexed, are white, with a 
greenish stripe extending from the centre to 
about half way down ea^ petal. The second 
yariety, which is sold as mbrum, is different 
from the form so long grown by the Dutch under 
that name. It is a vigorous-growing, deep- 
coloured form, but for richness of colouring is 
not the equal of the third—Melpomene—which 
is one of the very finest of all the varieties of 
L. speciosum. The bulbs of this are much 
less symmetrical than any 
of the other forms, being, 
as a rule, rugg^ and 
irregular in shape, and 
generally two or three 
flowering stems are pushed 
up from one bulb. The 
foliage is rounder and 
deeper tinted than in many 
of the others, while the 
petals, which are so richly 
coloured, have a narrow 
margin of white—a par¬ 
ticularly striking contrast, 
but more pronounced in 
some individuals than 
others. Several distinct 
forms can at times be 
picked out from theee 
Japanese examples of L. 
speciosum when in flower, 
but, as a rule, the bulk oon- 
sists of the three varieties 
above enumerated. Occa¬ 
sionally among the bulbs of 
Krsetzeri one gets a very 
fine white flower with bright 
yellow pollen. This is 
album novum, which gene¬ 
rally flowers a few days 
before Krtetzeri when the 
two are grown together. 

L. s. ALBUM has deep 
green leaves and chocolate 
tinted stems and leaf-stalks, 
the exterier of the flower 
being also of the same hue. 
The exj^anded bloom is 
white without any of the 
greenish tinge of Krsetzeri, 
while occasionally there is 
a slight suspicion of blush 
in the flower. The names 
roeeum and mbrum applied 
to varieties as sent here by 
the Dutch appesir to be 
used indisorimmately, for 
they represent, as a rule, 
one and the same thing. 
Like album, they are very 
useful for early blooming. 
The pretty punctatum, an almost white flower, 
dotted with pink, is more delicate in constitution 
than any of the others. 

Daffodil Sir Watkln.— There is a vast 
difference in the appearance of this Daffodil 
when grown in poor shallow soil and when the 
roots can ramble freely in a depth of 18 inohe^^ 
or so of good loam. When this variety was 
distributed some years ago I obtained 
some bulbs and planted them where the 
soil was very poor and light. I was but 
little impressed with the sizs and colour of the 
flowers, ontt wishing to ensure a quick inOTease, 
I removed them two years later to a piece of 
ground which had boon deeply stirred and was 
of a heavier nature. The second year after 
planting flowers were produced quite double the 
size of any I had before seen, and so much finer 
in colour and form that one o^d scarcely credit 
that they came from the same bulb. This 
Daffodil enjoys a little thoroughly rotten 
manure.—J. 


tion. Where it is intended to grow these Lilies 
in pots for decoration, the treatment given will 
depend to a great extent upo n the use to which 
the plants are to be put. Where the size of the 
^ot 18 a consideration, it may be borne in mind 
that good examples may be grown in pots 
5 inches and 6 inches in diameter, while for green¬ 
house or conservatory decoration large masses 
are as a rule the more effective, and to obtain 
these several bulbs can be grown together in an 
increased size of pot. The drainage must be 
effectual, but in the case of the smaller ppts 
above mentioned one good crock or oyster 
shell is sufficient, as the object is to place 
the bulb deep enough to allow of a top- 
dressing when the stems are growing, and 
the roots at their base full of activity. 
This could not be done if too much space were 
taken up with drainage in the bottom of the 
pots. With increased si/.e of pot this, of 
course, does not apply so forcibly. A mixture 
composed of about one half loam and the other 
half well-decayed leaf mould and manure, with 


Paodanus Sanderi. From a photograph sent by Col. Taylor, Norbiton. 


a liberal amount of rough sand, will suit this 
Lily perfectly. Where it is not intended to 
force them they may be stood in a sheltered 
spot out-of-doors or in a cold frame, when the 
lights will protect them from very heavy rains 
before the roots have taken thorough possession 
of the soil. This latter is the better arrange¬ 
ment of the two, but plenty of air must be given 
and everything done to encourage a sturdy 
growth. As spring advances and sharp frosts 
are past these pots may be plunged out-of- 
doors in an omn spot, as if too much shaded or 
unduly crowded they grow up tall and weak 
and the foliage quicKly suffers. Insect pests 
do not, as a rule, trouble this Lily much, though 
if aphides put in an appearance they should be 
destroyed, as occasionally they are tiresome. I 
have known heavy hailstorms in the height of 
summer injure this Lily a |;ood d^, the young 
succulent leaves being readily bruised and torn, 
while the buds when damaged sometimes fail to 
open properly. 

In planting this Lily out-of-doors, a well- 
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BOLD EFFBCT8 WITH CLIMBING 
BOSES. 


ROSI8* aopAralleled) if practically eversreeD, its hand- 

_ I fome dark foliage making a fine back ground for 

ita immenae trusaea of pure white flowera, each 
one of which ia a perfeot roaette, and it will 
grow and flower profuaely in practically any soil 
Tus viaiting of many gardens, great and email, or situation. A great arch oorered with i 
in nearly all parts of the country leads to the | F4lioit«^-Perpetue is a beautiful eight in June, | 
conviction that a very great many people deny I and, indeed, looks well at any time by reason of 
themaelvea an amount of pleasure by ignoring | ita abundant and pereiateot folia^ which j 
the exiateooe of climbing ^aes. Rom of the clothes the plant to its verjr base, and no Roae | 
exhibition type are often well grown aa dwarf ia better adapted for oovering the pillara of a 
plants or standards, especially in the smaller ] verandah, if this or any other vigorous j 

gardens ; and here, of course, there ia nob room Roae be planted to make an isolated Rose pillar, i 
for the magnifloent plants that the real climbing it ia a good plan, instead of the usual single I 
Rosea make. But m 
the large gardens any 
effective use of climb¬ 
ing Roaee seems far 
too seldom made. It 
ia not eas^ to account 
for the disappearance 
of the beautiful Rose 
pillajra and arches that 
graced our grand¬ 
fathers* givens, but 
it i« not improbable 
that the intr^nction 
of the modem race of 
Rosea, with their pon¬ 
derous and misleading 
title of Hybrid Per¬ 
petual, had a good 
deal to do with it. 

Doubtless, many fine 
plants, because, for¬ 
sooth, they bloomed 
but once a year and 
their individual 
flowera were small, 
found themselves dis¬ 
placed by the new¬ 
comers, which their 
owners fondly im¬ 
agined srould produce 
the same fine effect in 
the garden as their 
predeoeasors, but with 
the added glory of 
being perpetually 
covered srith large and 
handsome flowers. By 
the time the fact was 
realised that in aim¬ 
ing only at an increase 
In the size of the 
flower the size of the 
plant had been disre¬ 
garded, and that 
perpetual ’* meant 
in the majority of 
coses merely the 
producing of an ooca- 
bional blossom in 
autumn, many of the 
old favourites would 
have l)een lost or for¬ 
gotten. Then, again, 
the custom t^t too 
long prevailed (though 
happily now a thing 
of the past) at Roae 
shows, of exhibiting 
nothing but solitary 
blooms of large-flow¬ 
ered Roses, undoubt¬ 
edly conduced to the 
banishment of Hose 
pillara and arches 
from the garden, for 
many visitors to a 
Roae show, knowing 
little about Roses, but 

with vague ideas about Rose bowers, would 
order varieties whose blooms they admired and 
plant them to cover arcades without any con- 
t ideration of their adaptability to the purpoie, 
and the ensuing natural and obvious failure 
would onl^ result in the condemnation of Rose 
arches aa impossible and ineffective. 

The making of effective Rose pillars and 
arches ia simply a question of the selection of 
suitable varieties, and perhaps the best of all 
Roses for the purpose is the 
R SBMPERVIR1N8 Pblicite-Pbrpbti B. This 
magnificent plant, which is capable of covering 
a Urge house in a few years, is absolutely 
hardy, grows with a vigour and freedom 


Oliiiifiing' Hosts at Warley. From a photograph sput by Miss Willmot. 


pole, to put in three poles triangulsrly 4 ftei 
apart, anil to pUnt the Rose in the middle ; the 
tops of the poles should be inclined towards 
each other, but not allowed to meet, being 
held apart by cross-pieces 1 foot or 18 inches 
long, making a small triangle at the summit. 
The height of the piUar must, of course, be 
regnUbed by ciicamstanoes and surroundinge, 
but poles from 10 feet to 12 feet out of the 
nound make an effective height. Another 
R )se that makes a fine pillar is the beautiful 
Jajmnese species 

Rosa (syn. R. polyantba). The 

flowers, though single and individually small, 
are nevertheless prMuoed so abundantly and in 


such immense trusses that the plant, when in 
bloom, appears a mass of white, and the flowers, 
moreover, are deliciously fragrant. Most of 
the 

Atrsiiires are fine climbing Roses, but some 
have insignificant-looking foliage, and some a 
not too pleasant fragrance. Alice Gray, how¬ 
ever, which has white fljwers, and Ruga, flesh- 
tinted, are both beautiful and valuable Roses, 
while the hybrid Musk, The Garland, with its 
nankeen buds expanding into pure white 
blossoms, is well worth growing if only to 
show how immense a Rose tras may be, for 
IV-ry truss of bloom is a posy in itself. 

All the Roses co 
far mentioned are 
somewhat early • 
flowering, being 
generally at their 
test in June, bub 
there are some 
varieties of a species 
indigenous to the 
Western States of 
America—namely, 
Rosa setiobra, 
which, in addition 
to being perfectly 
hardy and vigorous, 
are well worth grow¬ 
ing on account of the 
lateness of their 
flowering -quite at 
ihe end of July. 
Perhaps the best of 
ihese Prairie Roses, 
as they are called in 
America, are Queen 
of the Prairies (pink) 
and Baltimore Belle 
(white), both hav¬ 
ing quite double 
flowera of good size. 

Rosa Brdnonis, 
though, of coursT, 
single, is a species 
that should be grown 
where it can have 
plenty of room (it is 
immensely viTOrous), 
for its great bunches 
of pure white flowers, 
with their rich golil 
i^tamens, are very 
beautiful and delici¬ 
ously fragrant; and 
Rosa macrantha, 
writh its large flesh- 
pink blooms, should 
not be forgotten. 
There are, of courte, 
some valuable climb- 
f I samong the Hybrid 
Teas and Noisettes, 
though not maiw 
that can be confi¬ 
dently recommended 
ftr hardiness as well 
aa for vigour and 
freedom. Of the 
Diion race 1 shou'd 
only rsoommei d 
Bouquet d'Or, whiih 
is beautiful in folia^^e 
aa well as in flower. 
Gloire de Dijon it¬ 
self gets too bai e 
and leafless at the 
base ever to be sn 
attractive plant. 
Aimt^ Vibert, with 
its great bunches (f 
pure white flowers, and Ophirie, with its uni(|ue 
coppery-coloured clusters, are both charming 
ind valuable for the lateness of their blooming. 
And William Allen Richardson may be con¬ 
sidered indispensable. It is to the Hybrid Teas 
that we must turn for reds, and though some of 
the older varieties are murky in shade, there are 
a few bright ones—namely, Reine Marie Hen* 
riette, perhaps still the best; Reine Olga de 
Wurtemberg, richer in colour, but only semi* 
double, though with glotious foliage; Long- 
worth Rambler, orinrson, and very vigorous; 
and Marie La valine, only semi-double, but 
of the most delicious shade of bright rose- 
pink. 
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HEDGES OF ROSES. 

Remembbrinq the great variety of material 
available, why not use for a hedge, plants that 
will flower or those whose foliaae gives forth 
sweet fragrance 7 No shrub lends itself better 
to this than the RDse and Eglantine. Planting 
Roees repays anyone a hundredfold if they are 
generouily treat^ at the root. This does not 
mean a lot of manure. Rather have the ground 
well and deeply dag, and if not a good nbrous 
loam, endeavour to make it so. .Afford ample 
drainage. Hedges are often required near hard 
paths. Unless the Roses can have a good root- 
run upon one side it is absolutely necessary to 
undermine the path and replace the soil removed 
with some better material. Although many 
kinds of Roses have the still', rigid growth 
necessary for a hedge, there are still other kinds 
that need some support. In this case nothing 
surpasses Oak posts with stout wire stretched 
between them. This makes a grand support, and 
the plants oan be spread out in suoh a manner 
that a psrfeot wall of Roses is soon obtained, 
and by thus spreading out fewer plants would be 
required. 

1 propose to divide hedge Roses into three 
groups:— 

1st .—Thom kinds whom Jloicering season is 
wry short. 

S.VD.— i'oric/iVx more hut y*'t not 

mUumnftl. 

3ri }.—Summer and antumn blooming. 

First Oroiti*.— In this a few very vigorous 
kinds are Carmine Pillar and the beautiful Pen¬ 
zance Rriers, of which Amy Roixart. pink; 
Anne of Oeierstein, crimson ; an<l Lady Pen¬ 
zance, brotz >, are the best. These Briers can 
either be planted in one colour or mixed. It is 
advisable to cut down the plants the first season 
in order to secure a well-farnished base. They 
may also be kept as low down as '2 feet by 
runLing along some wires and tying the branches 
down. Th-^y will then flower from every eye. 
The single yellow Austrian Brier, als) the 
lovely creamy budded Rosa hispida, are also 
suitable. The Apple Rosa (R pomifera) would 
make a handsome hed^e plant. Its foliage is 
very glaucous, and if its flowers are insignifi¬ 
cant its fruit is very beautiful. Another 
vigorous Rose is .Janet’s Pride. Its lovely 
flowers are striped with rose, and present a 
splendid appearance when fully open. Various 
single Roses would be useful for hedges if only 
for their autumnal foliage, the best of all being 
Rosa loci da. More moderate are the Scotch 
Roses, but they are unsurpassable for hedge 
plants, forming dense bnshes, covered with 
their tioy blossoms. The Austrian Brier 
Harriaoni, golden-yellow, associates well with 
the Scotch Roses. Then we must not forget 
the old S weet Brier. Coming to the 

Second oroub, wo have the Hybrid Chinese, 
many of which make good hedge Rojes—for in¬ 
stance, Mme. Plantier, Charles Ltwaon, and 
Vivid. The Dawson Rose is good, also the 
Celestial, the beautiful rich flesh-pink form of 
Maiden's Blush. Reine Olga de Wurtemburg 
is almost evergreen and of extraordinary vigour. 
Train it upon the wires preriously noted, (fct 
plenty of hard, ripened wood, and there should 
be a grand show of blossom. Some of the alba 
Roses, such as Mme. Andot and Blanche Bel¬ 
gique, are first-rate hedge plants. The Ayrshires 
and sempervirens make grand screen walls for 
the rosary, and holding their foliage so long it is 
much better to allow them plenty of room for 
development. Many of the Moss Roses, more 
esp^ially the common pink and the double 
white Blanche Moreau, are good for hedge 
work. The foimer is delightful when covered 
with its long mossy buds, and the single 
R. musoosa japonica has the growths most 
mossed of any of the tribe. 

Third group. —Here a far grater variety is 
available, so much so that it isdiflicult to select. 
For hardiness the vigoruui-growing Hybrid 
Perpetuals are invaluable. The best kinds are 
Mrs. John Laing, Clio, Ella Gordon, John 
Hopper, Jules Margottin, Mme. S. Stem, 
Ulrich Bruaner, Heinrich Schultheis, Boole de 
Neige, Thomas Mills, Mme. I. Pereire, and 
Glory of Waltham. The climbing Hybrid 
Perpetuals are also excellent, the wst being 
Victor Verdier, Pride of Waltham, and Princess 
Louise Victoria. The splendid Rugosa Roses 
should not be overlooked, for they perhaps of 
all Roses make the best hedges, rising as high 
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as 8 feet to 10 feet, and when in full blossom 
are a gorgeous sight. The autumnal display 
of their small Tomato-like fruits is also most 
beautiful. Among the beet are the common 
rose-ooloured varied, and the single white, then 
Blanc doable de Courbet, Mme. G. Bruant, 
Belle Poitevine, and Calooarpa. For vivid oolour 
Mrs. John Waterer and Mme. C. Wort^ are 
good. The lovely old Aim^ Vibert makes a 
refreshing evergreen hedge, its glossy folisge 
and bunches of pure white blossoms are dazzling 
in their brightness. Another delightful and 
vigorous hedge Rose is Alister 8bellA Gray. Tlie 
brilliant Gloire dee Rosomanes should be 
included as a suitable variety, also the free- 
flowering Fdllenberg. A new Rose likely to be 
much used for hedge work is Grass au Teplitz 
Of coarse the Dijon tribe are all good for hedges 
or rather walls of Roses, and the best are Ches- 
bunt Hybrid, the old Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet 
d’Or, Mme. Bsrard, Kaiserin Friedrich, Pro¬ 
gress, and Waltham Climber No. 1. For low 
hedges upon terraces the lively China and 
Hybrid lea Roses are a never failing source of 
delight and almost constantly in mower; the 
delightful Camoens, Grace Darling, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, among the Hybrid Teas, and Mme. 
L, Messimy, Fabvier, White Pet, and Mrs. 
Bosanquet among the Ohinas. Last, but not 
least, to claim our attention are the Polyantha 
Roses. For neat, compact, low-growing hedges 
they are noBurpassed, and no prettier sight oan 
be produced than hedges of Perle d’Or, <>loire 
des Polyantha, Mile. K. A. Nolle, or Ceoile 
Brunner. Rosa. 


Loogr Stemmed Roses from stand- 

aras (/.W Lover ).—It is not at all necessary 
to have a greenhouse in order to obtain long- 
stemmed Roses. The article in our irsue of 
Dec. 2:{rd, dealing with this subject, briefly 
stated how it was possible to secure long-stemmed 
R OSes outdoors. You appear to have had much 
success with the beautiful Mme. Berard, grown 
upon standards. It is, indeed, a variety e/ery- 
one should possess. Many of ths Tea-scented 
Roses, commonly known as climbing kinds, are 
really very successfully cultivated upon hedge 
Briers with stems varying from 18 inches to 
4 feet in height. The Brier, in a measure, 
checks the extra vigour of the vaiiety; con¬ 
sequently, stems from 1 foot to 2 feet long are 
produced, and usually crowned with fine trusses 
of blossom. A few good kinds of like character 
to Mme. Berard and suitable for same mode of 
culture are Bouquet d'Or, I’ldeal, Mme. Pierre 
Coohet, Belle Lyonnaise, Climbing Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Climbing Perle des Jardins, 
Germaine Troohon, Gustave Regis, Henrietta 
da Beauveau, Mme. Chauvry, Mme. Moreau, 
Climbing Captain Christy, Mme. Jules Siegfried, 
Gloire de Dijm. The following kinds grown 
outdoors as bashes would also give a greater 
variety of these long-stemmed ^aes : Ulrich 
Brunner, Mrs. John Laiog, Mrs. Sharman 
Crawford, Clio, Captain Hayward, Charles 
Lefebvre, Caroline Testout, General Jacqsm- 
minot, Ella Gordon, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Pride of Waltham, Margaret Dickson, Glcsre 
Lyonnaise. The plants should be relieved in 
March of all wood over two years old. Young 
bushes would probably have two to four strong 
one-year-old growths, which, if thoroughly hard, 
may be left from 6 inches to 12 inches long, 
all the small twiggy wood, if any, being cut 
clean away. If the plants are tnconraged to 
I make strtmg but not coarse growths plenty of 
long-stemmed Roses may be obtained for many 
years. 

Boses for galvanised bower.— I am 

thinking of putting up a galvanised Rose-bower. 
Can you give me any hints as to the best kind 
to put up ? I want to use it as a sort of summet- 
house. I should prefer rustic woodwork, but 
am afraid it would rot too quickly. What 
kinds of Roses would be the belt to cover it 
quickly and effectively ?—Pxn.«iax. 

A rustic woodwork bower must, until 
covered with the Roses, have a verv clumsy 
appearance, and we have found such bowers 
suffer considerably from the action of gales and 
the weather generally. Nothing oan surpass a 
light, elegantly-oonstruoted gMvanised name. 
One of the best we have seen bad six pillars, 
with what might be termed a dome at the top. 
This i^orded a welcome shads in summer-time, 
and did not impede the view, but rather enlumoed 


it. Bach pillar should beabout 18 inches in width, 
which enables one to spread out the growths 
of the Roses. Unfortunately, our best dimbiog 
Roees are summer flowering only, but they pro¬ 
duce a gorgeous display wlule they last. Some 
good varieties for covering such a bower quickly 
would be Felidt^-Perpeiue, Flora, Rennet’s 
Seedling, Myrianthes renoncule. In order to 
obtain some autumn bloom we would advise you 
to plant aliernately Long worth Rambler and 
Aim4e Vibert, one p^t to each p ilar They 
would not interfere in any way with the other 
kinds above mentioned. Their growth is not 
so rapid as in the kinds named, but the blossom 
would be produced freely and almost down to 
the ground. One essential point to remembbr 
about these Rose-bowers is to overhaul tAe 
plants every autumn, removing the old growths 
(those more than two or three years old), mid 
preserving the well-ripened wood of the current 
year. 

Improvingr a collection of Roses.— 

I have a oollection of seventy-five varieties of 
Roses. Let me know what 1 should add to 
make a really good collection of from one hun¬ 
dred to one hundred and twenty varieties ? I 
want them both for garden decoration and for 
show. The soil is heavy clay, the summefs 
very hot and dry, the winters mild but wet. I 
mulch the Roses with cow-manure in spring, 
and give frequent doses of weak liquid-manure, 
and they do very well. Most of the Roees are 
on theiif own roots. Kindly say which varieties 
would do well pegged down ? 

Of the seventy-five virieties that com¬ 
prise your present collection, only thirty-one 
are recognised as exhibition kinds. We oan 
recommend the folio sing, which are alike suit¬ 
able for exhibition and garden decoration: 
Mile. Marie Finger, Prince Arthur, A. K. 
Williams, Abel Carriere, Etienne Levet, 
Cbarloi Lefebvre, *Pride of Waltham, *Doctor 
Andry, *Mme. Victor Verdier, Alfred Golomb, 
He* M'jesty, *Gamille Bemardin, Fisher 
Hclmef, J annie Dickson, Gustave Piganeau, 
H 'race Vemet, C!omte Raimbaud, *Dak6 of 
Edinburgh, *Dupuy Jamain, *Mrs. R. G. 
Sharman (Jrawford, Cap^aiu Hayward, Mar¬ 
chioness of Londonderry, *Hehn Keller, Tom 
Wood, MerveilU de L^on, Snztnne Marie 
Rodooanachi, *Mme. Pierre Coohe^ Mme. 
Eag(ene Resal, Anna Ollivier, Souvenir d’on 
Ami, The Biide, lonooeote Pirola, *Cjimoens, 
PapaGooti^r, *Mme. Lambard, Mme. Uiete, 
White Lady, *Maried’OxleaDB, *Gu8tave Rfgis, 
Murisl Grahame, *Q. Nabonnand, Mme. 
Cadesu-Rimey, *M[aae. Abel Chatenay, * White 
Maman Cachet, Sylph. Your system r.f culti¬ 
vation ap^M an to be quite sound. Oa heavy 
soils we do nob advise mulching Roees until 
summer arrives, for this muToh prevents 
the rays of the snn, and aho air, 
from penetrating the soil, which is a great 
loss to the Roees. If a mulch is applied 
in autumn, then carefully dug in in the spring, 
leaving the surface as rough as possible, much 
benefit to the plants will follow. Of the above 
list those kinds marked with an asterisk are 
suitable for pegging down, also the following of 
the varieties you already possess : Gloire Lyon- 
naise, Gloire de Margottin, John Hopper, 
H. Sohnltheis, Mn. John Laing, Mme. O. 
Luizet, Prince 0. de Rohan, Ulrich Brunner, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Germaine Trochoo, Grace 
Darling, Mme. Moreau, Mme. Berard, Mme. 
Plantier, Mrs. Paul,' Mai Flenri, Vldeal, Pink 
Rover, W. A. Richardson, Visoountess 
Folkestone. 

Tea Rose Princess de Sagan.—Last 

October, when looking over a large coUecbioo of 
Roses, this arrested my attention. The {dante 
I saw were not large, but the shoots thrown up 
from the bottom were carrying larm bnnohas 
of dark oherry-red bloom. It had proved a 
most oontinaons bloomer jdl through the sea snn 
and was a great favourite. Close oy this ware 
some dwarf plants of that old favourite 8ouv. 
de la Malmaison fall of bloom. Bith are good 
for autnmn blooming.—J. C. 

Rose OUmbing NlidietOB.— Opinicms 
differ as to tiie free-mooming of this Ro^ In 
some gardens there is to be met with a climbhig 
form that grows inflaitely strong tiian the 
type. This is clearly seen with the two hmns 
growing side by side on the front trellis of as 
^d OameUta-house. The climbing form, I am 
told, was planted npwardsof twenty years ago. ll 
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kind we should be glad to hear how they have 
succeeded with it, as many who tried to grow 
it have failed to bloom it. 


but think, too, that some of our seedling 
raisers might take it in hand to see if it be not 
susceptible of improvement in a reasonable way, 
without turning it into a monstrosity, but % 
adding to its size and brightness. The newer 
allied species, Eranthis cilicicus, will never take 
its place. Although deeper in colour, it ie later, 
ana has not in perfection that quaint Eliza¬ 
bethan collar which gives, with its scalloped 
edges, so distinctive a feature to the tlowur it 
surrounds. A charming little book of flower- 
lore named Aleiis and His Flowers," by 
Beatrix F. Cress well, speaks of these flowers, 
just after they have come above the soil, as 
being like ** Elizabethan pages making a bow.” 
If one looks at them in this stage we see the 
idea, and, while smiling at the conceit, think it 
a happy one. In the same work we are told of 
Winter, on finding the Aconites, laying his hand 
on the child's shoulder and saying, “lAxik, 
look! there they are, my little ^autiee— 
Winter's own flowers.” 

As we look upon them now we may well say 
** little beauties ” they are in truth. Dull they 
might seem in summer sunshine, but in the 
present they are bright as burnished gold. 


makes long, strong shoots, and gives a bunch of 
blooms at the top all through the season, and 
was finely in bloom late in the season.— 
J. Crook. 

OUmblogr Tea Roses — 1 have an idea 
that the climbing varieties of Tea Roses are 
not BO free-flowering as the bush forms from 
which they sprang, but some speak highly of 
them. 1 lately read ot Climbing Niphetos pro¬ 
ducing flowers at almost every joint, which is 
entirely different from my experience. With 
me in a cold greenhouse it grew freely enough, 
but the flowers were few and far between. 1 
also thought the individual blooms more loose 
and not so long-lasting as those from the 
original variety. I have not yet tried Climbing 
Perle des .Tardins, but if in freedom of ^owth 
and flowering it approaches its well-lcnown 
parent it will indeed M an acijuisition. -C. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


border. Of course, as far as possible I should 
like to grow flowers which will not do just as 
well in the open. I should like to ^try Tulips, 
Tuberous Begonias, Carnations, Freesias, Chryf • 
antheraums, and Christmas Roses. Might not 
these latter be planted with Hart’s-tongue 
Ferns, of which 1 can always get a good supply, 
for mid-winter?— Jankt P. Tukr, Moinnon/h. 

*•* Situated as you are, so near the borders 
of Wales, many lovely plants would thrive with 
you outdoors that we should hesitate to recom¬ 
mend for a less favoured locality. 1, Wo should 
recommend as climbers for the south-east wall: 
Passion-flower, blue or white; Berberidopsis 
oorallina, an evergreen climber of great beauty, 
yielding bright coral flowers ; Bignonia capreo- 
lata, (>anothus Qloire de Versailles, Choisya 
ternata. Scarlet and Yellow Trumpet Honey¬ 
suckles, Jasminum nudiflorum, winter flowering; 
Jasminum revolutum, summer flowering ; Mag¬ 
nolia grandiflora, Pvms japonica, early flower¬ 
ing ; and any of the Clematises. 2, Your list 


THE WINTER ACONITE (ERANTHIS 
HYEMAU8). 

Doubly precious to all who love the outdoor 
flowers are those which dare the rough winds 
and oold moods of .Tanuary and the succeeding 
month. Few of these are so common, few so 
cheap, as the Winter Aconite, and hardW any 
are so little pri7.ed by the multitude. Had it 
been as rare as the early Irises it would have 
been eagerly sought after; it would have been 
the pet of many a garden. lo has been sadly 
overlooked by our poets. We see now and 
again a stray couplet in which it is named, but 
for the most part it is passed over in silence. 
Wordsworth hM immortalised the Celandine; 
from Chaucer onwards the Daisy has been 
praised in worthy verse. The Rose and the 
Lily have had their poet champions, but this 
little flower has been almost unhonoured. 

But if our poets have been unmindful of the 
Winter Wolf-bane, our writers of such books 
as those of Mr. H. A. Bright have seen its 
beauty and recognised its worth. If our Poet 
Laureate should ever stay in old England for 
the winter and forsake “Lamia’s Winter 
Quarter” for “The Garden that I Love,” we 
would, one believes, find our flower eulogised 
in smoothly flowing words. Many of our gar- 


A NEW DAY LILY (HEMEROCALLIS 
AURANTIACA MA-IOR). 

Ai.i. the Day Lilies are first-rate hardy flowor- 


IleinerooalliH aurantiaca major. 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CMRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. 

Onb hears at the present time of manj 
failures with Chrysanthemums, and a good 
deal of the cause of failure lies with the cut¬ 
tings beio|( of a weakly nature, caused by the 
lauts being grown under yery artifioial con- 
itions, not only overfed with highly concen¬ 
trated food, but kept in too high a temperature 
and too far removed from light and air. The 
cuttings therefore get drawn up, weak, and 
spindly, and everyone knows tliat it takes a 
lopg time for a weakly cutting to make a good 
plant. If any who are interested in this matter 
would examine the roots and cuttings of plants 
that have been grown all the season in pots 
hnd then take a spade to the open garden and 
lift a plant of the same varieties grown in the 
rough and ready way that market growers 
adopt, they would soon see the diflference in the 
sort of cuttings tliat the two kinds of plants 
produce. While the pot-grown plant has a few 
VCTV weakly cuttings, the open-air grown one 
will ^ surrounded with great sturdy cuttings, 
pushing out in all directions like Couch Grass, 
and urnen these are taken off and inserted in 
boxes they make plants able to take care of 
themselves with very little trouble. If any of 
these plants are put into small pots they make 
such splendid stools tliat anvone growing them 
on cannot fail to liave grand specimens, and if 
amateurs were to plant out a few late struck cut¬ 
tings in their reserve garden for thesole purpose of 
getting cuttings from, they would be far leas 
troubled with the many ailments that affect 
their pot-grown plants. I may add that many 
new varieties are ruined by over-propagation, 
being rushed up in heat to a saleable size, 
regardless of the fact that the Chrysanthemum 
is a hardy plant, and nothing is more likely to 
weaken its constitution than to treat it as a 
warm greenhouse plant. J. Groom. 

Qoaport, 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TfiESB are charming, and are most meful 
for cutting. They are seldom seen as pot-plants 
at exhibitions, so that many have little idea 
what the'Singles are like as such. However 
striking they may appear when cut, shown on 
boards and wired in the usual way, it is not 
the best plan of exhibitiog their beauty, inas- 
muoh as it is misleading. It is, in fact, possible 
to make some of the .Tapaneso type of blooms, 
when indifferently grown, conform to the 
standard of show flowers as singles by pulling 
out all but the outer row of florets ; bold speci¬ 
mens are thus obtained. Therefore it ought to 
be a rule that all single (/hrysanthemums should 
In exhibited in pots, or at least that long stems 
or sprays ef blossom should bo teen in every 
case. laddtdBomeof the “show" tiagles to 
ray collection last year, an<l a most disap- 
liointing lot they were. In the lirsb place, 
the habit of growth in Chrjsanthemums for 
room or greenhouse decoration should he the 
j averse of leggy, especially in singles, and it 
ought to be branching. The flower-stems, again, 
must be stiff, so that the blooms do not hang in 
an untidy manner. Sorts may be had whioh 
have the above qualities, yet, as stated, they 
are rarely seen at shows. It is a matter of 
fancy, but I do not care for very large indivi- 
dnal blooms in singles. They seem less free 
than the kinds writh medium-aiz^d flowers, or 
require some disbudding to allow proper develop¬ 
ment. 

Miss Mary Anderson is a splendid type. The 
blooms are less than 3 inches in diameter, the 
centre, or disc, is prominent, and but one row 
of florets grows naturally. Sami-double flowers 
like Miss M. Wilde, usually exhibited as a 
single, do not look well on the plant. Sorts 
that have proved satisfactory are the follow- 
ioff: Annie Tweed, dai k crimson ; Can- 
oeU*8 Gem, rosy - magenta; Golden Star, 
>eUow; lUng of Siam, rich crimson; Mr. A. 
double, light terra cotta, a charming kind; 
May Jeal, rose and white ; Miss A. Holden, 
»»ght yellow j Miss Crissy, shade of brown ; 
Miss Mary Anderson, tinM white ; Miss Rose, 
» loih-white, first-rate pot plant; Mrs. D. B. 

Purity, showy white; Rev. 
W. E. Remfrey, am an ui t h ; S^letGem, rich 


terra-cotta; Snow-wreath, the beet white; 
and The Echo, light terra-cotta. 

The culture of single Chrysanthemams is easy, 
and as I do not require very large plants, the 
propagation is deferred until March. They are 
storuok, duly repotted, and have two subsequent 
shifts into larger pots. The plants are topped 
when young to produce bushy growth, and they 
are again topped when the resulting shoots are 
6 inches long. After this the growths are 
simply tied loosely to prevent damage and to 
keep them shapel3\ Every flower-bud is allowed 
to come in its natural way. Of course, proper 
attention is given to watering and ordinary 
details. The tops of the growths when rooted 
form nioe little spwimens m 5 inch pots by the 
autumn and oome in useful for filling vases, etc. 

S. 


Pretty little Ohrysanthemimui.—A 

smaU gronp of Chrysanthemums, great favour¬ 
ites of mine, are those with threi^-like petals, 
of which Mrs. J. Carter is one of the best known 
examples. It is well adapted for growing in 
bush form, and where cut flowers are in demand 
this variety is one of the most productive we 
have, there being so much of the cut-and-oome- 
agaiu character about it. The colour is a kind 
of pale sulphur-yellow. There is another form 
somewhat in the same way as this—viz., Alice 
Carter, the flowers of which are reddish-brown 
and yellow. In Mrs. Filkins the flowers are of 
a bright yellow colour, quite distinct from either 
of the preceding. Mrs. W. Butters, too, is a 
pretty white not far removed from this class, 
while quite distinct from any of the others, and 
a great favourite for cutting, is King of‘Plumes, 
a rather solid flower, but with the points 
of the florets notched and slashed, thus doing 
awav with any formality. This variety is of 
good, free, sturdy growth, while the colour is 
an iutense rich golden-yellow, extremely effec¬ 
tive. For furnishing vases and such purposes 
it is one of the beet.—T. 

Ohryfianthemums—varieties, their 
ooloors and periods of flowering (A. 

Longhurs /).—The sorts you inquire about have 
been in commerce for some years, and have in 
their time been popular. Mme. Gustave Henri 
and Elaine usually come into blovEom from the 
middle to the end of October. The former is a 
oreamy-white flower and the latter a pure 
white. Eva Knowles, oarmine-red with golden 
reverse to the florets ; Eda Prase, blash-pink ; 
International, oreamy-white, shaded and edged 
rose, are mid-season or November-floweriog 
kinds, and, like the two sorbs first mentioned, 
are of Japanese origin. Niveum, snow-white ; 
Mile. Marie Hoste, creamy-white, and John 
Lightfoot, blush, with pick edge to the petals, 
are early December sorts ; these too, belonging 
to the Japanese section. CuUingfordi is the 
brightest of the reflexed tyra of the Chrysan¬ 
themum, this being a brilliant crimson, pro¬ 
bably one of the brightest flowers extant. Thia 
also is a mid-season variety and is dwarf. 

Value of wood-ashes. —Of all manures 
commonly termed artifioial, these are, perhaps, 
the oldest. Burning may not be the most 
economic way to deal with soft vegetable 
matter, as in a few months it can be rotted by 
stacking and moistening. Experience shows 
that it is very valuable plant food, as all gar¬ 
deners, especially those whose supplies of animal 
manure are small, have found to their benefit. 
In deeply-worked soil splendid crops are com¬ 
monly produced by the aid, almost exclusively, 
of decayed vegetable matter. But bard wom 
broken up ever so small and buried in the soil 
would be long in deoomposiojp^, and would in the 
process promote much harmful fungoid growth. 
The conversion of this hard and, so far as plant 
food is concerned, useless material into an active 
manure by burning is a simple process. Wood- 
athea may not be so rich in potash as kainit, but 
at least they constitute a singularly safedressing, 
not only because of the potuhthey contain, but 
because the ash does not immediately dissolve 
and helps to keep the soil open and friable. No 
one now advises the making of Vine or other 
fruitborders without a liberal addition of wood- 
ashes, and all gaurdeners alive to their manurial 
value collect and bum all woody matter not 
otherwise nsefnl for the purpose. The majority 
of gardeners agree that we have few artifioial!}’ 
produced manures more valuable or desirable 
than are wood-ashes, soot, and lime.—A. 


QARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

FonguB on Beeoh-treos.— 1 shall be 
greatly obliged if you will give me some infor¬ 
mation on the following questions in the corres¬ 
pondence columns of yonr paper: During the last 
nfteen years 1 have Men losing a great number 
of Beech-trees. The trees are mostly planted 
in shelter belts round a paik. They are fine, 
clean-grown trees, forming a complete canopy, 
but not unduly crowded. I do not know their 
age, but they contain feet to 1(H> feet of 
timber; soil Is light, on an extensive and level 
and deep bed of gravel. Elms do very well in 
it. On some of the trees the bark becomes dead 
in places, and then loosens and cracks, and the 
tree then quickly dies. I enclose small pieces 
of bark, also a phial containing giuba found 
beneath (there are three kinds of grubs in phial— 
a (laantity like small centipedes, several white 
grabs, and one dark green grub). Are any of 
these the cause of death to trees, or can you 
suggest any other cause ? Can you tell me of a 
remedy for trees affected, and of a preventive 
for those not yet affected ? During the last two 
jears some of the otherwise healthy-looking 
trees have become covered with a white mildew 
(sample sent in packet). A timber-merchant 
recently told me that these trees were 
doomed and that they had a* grub in them. 
He could not tell me its name; he suggested 
lime-washing round the base of the trees. 
Can yon tell me anything about this mildew, 
and whether it causes decay in the trees ? Does 
it in itself do harm, or is it only the result of 
some other mischief ? If it is harmful is there 
any spray that could be used to kill it ? The 
ourions thing is that the trees that have loosened 
bark, and Gist are visibly d\ing, do not appear 
to be affected with this mildew. The tree on 
which I first noticed it, about one and a half to 
two years ago, is now covered, but otherwise 
appears healthy, while close by is a tree with 
d^iog bark and no mildew. The mildew ia 
quite dry and powdery, even when on the tree 
in the present weather. In one plantation, 
where the trees are beginning to suffer from both 
causes, the ground is covered with Holly and 
Ivy, and dead leaves accumulated for years, so 
*hat I do not think that the soil is exhausted.— 
H F. C. 

*** Yonr Beech-trees seem to be in a bad way. 
The grubs you forwarded are not the real oiu- 
prits, though they may hasten the decay of the 
trees. Those which you say look like small 
centipedes belong to the snake-millipedes—the 
spottM snake-millipede (Blanjclns guttulatns). 
It probably finds the loose bark and decaying 
wood a convenient habitat. The white grubs 
are those of a small fly, aho feeding on the 
decaying vegetable matter. The dark-green 
grub is that of a beetle, and would feed on 
smaller iosects. The white felt-like substanoe 
is not a mildew, but an exudation of a small 
insect belonging to the same famil}^ as the 
**mealy-bug.’* It is known as the "Beech 
coccus” (Coccus fagi). The insects, which are 
very small, not more than one-eighth of an inch 
in len^h, live on the juices of the tree, under 
the shelter of the white cottony covering, 
which in itself is injurious to the tree, 
as it excludes the air from the bark. I should 
hardly have thought that this insect would 
have killed a tree, but it is certainly 
very injurious to it. I sheuld spread a oloUi 
at the base of the tree and scrape as 
much as possible of the white matter off, and 
then scrub the infested parts with parafiia 
emulsion one part, water ten parts; or spray 
with the following caustic wash : Dissolve 1 lb. 
of caustic soda in a gallon of water, then add 
^ lb. of pearlash (carbonate of potash), add watw 
to make 10 gallons, and then stir in 10 cz of 
soft-soap, whioh has been dissolved in a little 
hot water. This mixture is very caustic and 
should not be allowed to touch the skin or 
clothes more than necessary, and should not be 
applied to the foliage of any plant. There are 
several fungi that might m the cause of the 
death of your trees. Are there any growing oat 
of the stems or branches, or at the hase of the 
stems, or on the roots?— G. S S. 

Qrnbs in loam (JL A. j?.).—The grubs 
you find in your loam, and of whioh you for¬ 
warded specimens, are those of a fly, and they 
feed on vegetable substances. I do not know 
whether they will injure your Garaationa, but 1 
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which, provided the plants are well supplied 
with water at the roots all the year round, 
remains in good condition for a very long time. 
Most of the species are also well adapted for 
growing on dead Tree-Fern stems and for cover¬ 
ing perpendicular walls and pillars or columns, 
as they require but very little soil, and can for 
a very long time be kept thriving almost ex¬ 
clusively on moisture. 

The fronds are in most, if not in all, cases 
produced from crowns disposed at various 
intervals on long, thin, rapid-growing stolons or 
rhiromes of a wiry nature. It is by means of 
this peculiar feature that Nephrolepises are 
mostly increased, although with the exception 
of the magnificent N rufesoens tripinnatifida 
and the pretty N. Datti, all other known species 

P roduce spores which germinate very freely. 

'he most practical way of propagating the&e 
Ferns consists in planting them in a shallow bed 
made of chopped Sphagnum, coarsely broken 
peat, and silver-sand in about equal parts. In 
such a compost of an open nature the rhizomes 
can freely run and produce young plants, and 
when these have produced three or four fronds 
they may be severed from the parent with 
safety. Nephrolepises may also bs propagated 
by means of the tubers with which such species 
as Bausei, cordifolia, philippinensis, pluma, 
tuberosa, and undulata are provided. These 
tubers, varying in size from a small Ha/sl-nut 
to a Walnut, are of a succulent nature and 
found underground, and the soil which contains 
them must, all through the winter, be kept in a 
moderately moist condition, so as to prevent 
them shrivelling up, this being an essential point 
as regards securing a healthy, strong spring 
grow^. 

The species and varieties of large dimensions 
most suitable for decoration are the typical 
N. DAVAixioioES, or Davallia-like Nephrole- 
pis, a distinct plant of very robust habit and 
readily recognised from all other known species 
by its unique mode of fructification. The fertile 
leaflets, longer and narrower than the barren ones, 
have their lobes cut much deeper, and each of 
these lobes is terminated by a single spore mass, 
which, as in Davallias, is situated at its extreme 
point. 

N. DAVALT.IOIDE.S FURC'ANS is remarkably 
efifective under any condition, and is of com¬ 
paratively recent introduction. It is a very 
valuable plant for growing in hanging-baskets 
of largo dimensions, where it is particularly 
attractive. 

N. HiRsiTTULA. —A fotm of tho better-known 
exaltata, from which it is readily distinguished 
by the softness of its foliage, which is of a 
downy nature and a greyish colour. 

*N. PLUMA. —A very handsome species, with 
beautifully pendulous narrow fronds of a soft 
papery texture and pale green colour. Native 
of Madagascar, from whence it was introduced 
accidentally, some of its tubers, of a somewhat 
woody nature and of a dark brown colour, 
having been found among the roots of Platy- 
cerium. 

*N. Bausbi.— A plumose form of N. pluma, 
from which it differs by its much dwarfer habit, 
but especially by the nature of its leaflets, 
which, instead of being entire, like those of the 
typical species, are divided nearly to the midrib 
and have a very pleasant and striking appear¬ 
ance. 

^N. RDKE.SCKSS TRIPINNATIFIDA.— A free- 
growing, handsome plant of upright habit, very 
useful either as a pot-plant or as a Fern for 
planting in the warm fernery. Its beautiful 
fronds possess a peculiarly massive, yet feathery 
appearance, their broad leaflets, of a soft papery 
texture and dark green colour, being regularly 
three-times divid^ to the midrib and their 
margins being on both sides deeply cleft and 
overlapping, much in the way of the Welsh 
PolypMy, or Polypodium cambricum. 

Besides N. pectinata and philippinensis, the 
most distinct among the smaller-growing kinds 
are :— 

N. Bartkri, an Indian species differing from 
all others through the leathery texture of its 
short bluntish leaflets, which are as thick as 
Cyrtomium falcatum, and of a very pleasing 
pale green colour. 

N. CORDATA COMPACTA.— A compact-growing 
variety of upright, vase-shaped habit, with 
fronds all starting from one ct ntral crown, from 
which they spread in all direction.s. Their 
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should think it was most likely that they would. 
Charcoal and soot might keep them &om the 
plants if they were mixed with the soil, but 
th(^ would have little or no effect if merely 
laid round the plants on the surface of the 
earth. I should keep the loam well broken up, 
so as to give the birds a chance of getting at 
the grubs. If the grubs are tolerably near the 
surface—say, within inches—copious water¬ 
ing with boiling water would probably kill 
them. I do not see any objection to the use of 
fresh oow-manure, as you suggest, if it is more 
convenient to treat it in this way than in the 
usual method.—G. S. S. 


Australia, etc. It was first grown in Kew in 
184‘J. 

P. STKMMARIA (scthiopicum) —This is one 
of the most imposing of our cultivated Ferns. 
The chief characteristics of this species are its 
thick, massive fronds. The barren ones, which 
grow erect, are 18 inches to 2 feet high, broad, 
rounded and sometimes deeply lobed, the fertile 
fronds from 2 feet to 3 feet long, narrow at the 
base, gradually widening, and divided down 
about half their length into two broad lobes, 
which are again deeply lobed. The greatest 
width of the fronds is about 2 feet 6 inches. 
The fronds are very thick, the surface covered 
with woolly dow’n. It is a native of West 
Africa, and thrives well in an intermediate 
stove temperature. Like the well-known 
1*. alcicorne, it is readily increased from the 
young plants formed from root-buds. These 
young plants may be taken off as soon as the 
first basal frond is well formed. They may be 
started in pots, using peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, and the pots should be filled up 
a little above the rim 3. As soon as the 
young plants have made some roots and 
develops another frond or two they may 
be fix^ on pieces of fibrous peat, or pockets 
made of virgin cork for hanging against a wall 
may be used. It is remarkame that such a noble 
Fern should have been so much neglected. 


FERNS. 


STAG’S-HORN FERNS. 

Tuerk are few Ferns which present such dis¬ 
tinct characteristics as the above. Ail the 
Platyoeriums are epiphytes, yet they appear to 
derive much beneat from decayed leaves and 
other vegetable matter. In their natural habitats 
the bro^ basal fronds which clasp the tree 
stems spread forward and form good receptacles 
for falling leaves. I think c^tivators often 
omit to take into consideration the fact tl^t 
planto growing under artificial conditions are 
deprived of much nutriment which they are 


The St.'ijf's-hom Pern (riatyceriuni alcicorne). 


especially as it may be so readily propagated. 
The above is sometimes confused with P. biforme, 
from which, however, it is very distinct. I do 
not think the latter is to be found in cultivation 
in this country at the present time. 

P. W I LLiNOKi is another very pretty Stag’s-horn 
Fern. Seedlings of this will soon make fertile 
fronds. Tho barren or basal fronds are small, 
and the fertile ones narrow at the base, termina¬ 
ting in deeply-cut segments of a pale glaucous 
green and of drooping habit. It is a native of 
java, and though of more recent introduction, 
is better known than some of the older species. 

P. Hilli, from (Queensland, and P. W’allichi, 
from the Malayan Peninsula, are also worthy of 
note ; the latter, however, is not often mot with. 
It somewhat resembles P. grande, but the fertile 
fronds are shorter and broader. A. 


provided with through various agencies when 
growing naturally, and conseiiuenlly we often 
find starved and weakly specimens where, if 
treated more liberally, they would succeed much 
better. The beet known species is the ordinary 

P. AixJicoRNK, which is easily propagated, and 
will thrive well either in the cool greenhouse, 
intermediate-house, or the stove. When grown 
in a suitable position it forms a most imposing 
object. The peculiar broad, concave, barren 
fronds completely cover the surface, while the 
fertile fronds form a distinct contrast, being 
narrow at the base and gradually widening, the 
broad extremities being deeply and irregularly 
lobed. They vary somewhat in growth accord¬ 
ing to culture. There are also some distinct 
forms of this useful Fern. Among those imported 
from Australia I find some with shorter fronds, 
which grow nearly erect, the terminal lobes 
drooping over and being of a deeper colour than 
those from other sources. This Australian 
variety is sometimes grown under the name of P. 
alcicorne majus. 

P. GRANDE— This requires stove treatment, 
and is a distinct and noble Fern. It can only 
be increased from spores, and these do not ger¬ 
minate freely. The plants are also very slow 
growing. I have some four or five years old 
which have not yet produced any fertile fronds, 
though they have some very broad basal fronds. 
Native of the Philippine Islands, Northern 


NEPHROLEPIS. 

Although this does not form a very extensive 
genus, I do not think that anyone will dispute 
its great decorative value where plants for 
covering bare rockwork are in demand. This, 
however, is not the only position in which 
these useful plants delight, for all of them, 
either small or large growers, are well adapted 
for baskets, and their foliage being naturally 
of an elegant and drooping character, they form 
perfect balls of gracefully hanging foliage. 
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ieadeU are aiso of a more leathery textare, of a 
deeper glossy green doloilr, and mdoh ilioro 
closely set t&n those of the typioal N. oordi- 
folia or tnberosa, from which it is supposed to 
be issue. 

N. Duffi ^This is a thoroughly distinct, 
barren plant of most elegant habit, and best 
adapted for pot-culture. The fronds, which 
baye their leaflets comparatively smill, rounded 
at the summit, toothra at the edges and over¬ 
lapping, terminate in a handsome tassel, which 
vanes in siie according to the amount of heat 
and moistnre to which the plant is subjected. 

*N. UNDCLATA. — A comparatively dvrarf 
stove species with arching fronds famished with 
narrow-oblong pointed leaflets of a thin papery 
texture and of a cheerful light green colour. 
This species also produces small tubers, from 
which it can be propagated after its resting 
period. 

There are in commerce several other species 
and varieties which are more or less oloselv 
related to those above described. Nearly aU 
Nephrolepiscs are of an evergreen nature, bub 
those here marked * are entirmy deciduous, and 
from want of knowledge respecting their habit 
have often been lost during tbeir resting season, 
when growers nsually keep them so dry that 
the tubers have ceased to exist long before the 
time comes when they should start into srowth 
again. F. L. 


FILMY FERNS. 

Warm grbrhhousb kinds. 

We now come to those which require more 
heat than the greenhonse kinds, but which, 
nevertheless, do not grow naturally in a very 
warm temperature. Many fail in their attempts 
to grow Filmy Ferns, because they im^ine that 
they require a close atmosphere, l^is is a 
mistake, however, and although air mast be 
adenitted more carefully than is usually done in 
the case of ordinary stove and greenhouse 
plints, yet fresh air they must have'; therefore, 
in houses devoted to their culture, air should be 
conducted underground into the house, and 
made to pass over the hot-water pipes, before it 
i i discharged amongst the plants. This system 
will be found of immense advantage auring 
winter, but in summer little heat will be 
required; still, the fact of the external air 
being thus admitted will prevent cutting 
draughts, the drying influence of which is so 
detrimental to the delicate membranous fronds 
of the plants now under consideration. Those 
species which we call stove kinds thrive well in 
a temperature from about 50 degs. to 75degs., 
the minimum, of course, being the winter heat. 

HvMBNOPiiYr.LUM iiiKTFJ.i.UM. —This is a free- 
growing handsome species, having a creeping 
stem and erect fronds, light green in colour, 
and clothed with branched reddish hairs. 

H. sKRicF.UM.— Thisisaplant which should, 
on no account, be watered overhead, ^oanse of 
the dense covering of ferruginous silky hairs 
with which the fronds are clothed. 

H. Asi’LENioinRs.—The rhizome of this is 
slender and creeping, the fronds pendulous, 
pinnatifid, and shying apple-green, presenting, 
when growing upon an old stump of a Tree- 
Fern, a beautiful appearaato. Native of 
Jamaica. 

H. INTERRUPTUM —This rare species some¬ 
what resembles H. sericeum, but it is at the 
same time abundantly distinct from that species.; 
its fronds are from 1 foot to 2 feet long or more, 
and between 2 inches and 3 inches broad. They 
are profusely furnished with soft hairs. It is a 
native of the Mountain Forest of Pampayaco, 
Peru. 

Trichomanrs attriculatttm. - This is a 
splendid species, the rhizomes of which are 
creeping; the fironds are from 6 inches to 
12 inches long, very membranous, colour 
deep sea-green. It is one of the finest Filmy 
Ferns in cultivation. Native of mountain 
forests in Java. 

T. MBMBKANACEUM.— This is an exceediogly 
dis^ct and interesting plant, the stems of 
which are creeping and tomentose; the fronds 
are from 2 iu^es to 3 inches long, and from 
1 inch to 2 inches wide; colour intense deep 
green. Native of the West Indies. 

T. MAXIMUM.— This is a superb species, which 
produces fronds from 1 foot toSfeet long, and from 


4 inches to 6 inches wide, its distinctive char¬ 
acter of being nearly the same width through¬ 
out rendering it very effective. The fronds are 
pale green. It is a native of Java. 

T. SCANDEN9.—The fremds of this are thin, 
pellucid, and pUe green. A charming plant, 
and a native of Jamaica. 

T. crispum. —The fronds of this are tnfted 
and beautifully crisp, from 6 inches to 18 inches 
long, and of a rich deep green. The receptacle 
is much exserted, which gives the whole plant a 
very beautiful appearance. It seems generally 
distributed throughout the West Indian Islaniu 
and various parte of Sooth America. 

T. ALATUM —In this species we have one of 
the very handsomest of the West Indian kinds. 
Its candex is very short, scarcely creeping, and 
the fronds, which attain nearly a foot, are 
remarkable for their transparency and pale 
g^n colour. They taper to a point, deeply 
pinnatifid and slightly arched, and the recep¬ 
tacles are much exeerM. It is a native of the 
West Indies. 

T. Luschnatianum.— This, when properly 
grown, is very beautiful, but if neglected it 
turns black and becomes an eyesore. It should 
never be watered overhead, and it requires a 
warm oomer in winter ; this, at least, has been 
my experience of it. It is a fine climbing s^ies, 
the fronds rich bright green in colour. It is a 
native of Rrazil. 

T. 8klia)wianijm.— This is a species which 
cannot fail to charm even the most indifferent 
observer ; it belongs to the T. crispum section. 
Its fronds, which vary in height from 6 inches 
to 12 inches, are very transparent, and bright 
green in colour. It is a native of Brazil. 

For the cultivation of Filmy Ferns upon a large 
scale, a small house should be specially provided 
for them, but in such a structure quantities of 
other Ferns would grow more luxuriantly than 
they would do in an ordinary stove or green¬ 
house. In the fitting up of such a place blocks 
of sandstone shonld to provided for species with 
creeping rhizomes to cling to, and on account of 
their retaining the moisture so congenial to the 
fine roots of these plants. This, however, is not 
attainable by all Fern growers, and the next plan 
I is to have a few large Wardian cases, fittea np 
with sandstone to form miniature rooks and 
valleys, in order to gain more surface than the 
mere width and length of the case would allow. 
Or the walls of a plant-house may be covered 
with glass doors, and suitable reoeeses made for 
the reception of many species of Filmy Ferns, 
which, for convenience sake, may be divided 
into two sections—first, those with an erect 
stem, and second, those with creeping rhizomes. 


PROPAQATINQ. 


PROPAGATING TREE-CARNATIONS. 
These useful winter-flowering plants may be 
prop^ated at any time of the year, but the best 
time is from now onwards to the end of March. 
Generally the short side shoots, which make the 
best cuttings, are more plentiful at this season, 
or if the stock plants are nob branching out freely, 
they may be stopped and placed in a little extra 
warmth, where they will, soon make some good 
cuttings. To succeed it is important to have 
fresh, healthy cuttings, and also that they should 
be quite free from all insect pests. I rarely use 
a knife in making the cuttings (or pipings as 
they are called) except to out off the long tips of 
the leaves. With a little practice the shoots 
may be snapped off in the joint, but if this fails 
they muat be cut, as it is most important that 
the joint forms the base of the cutting. I think 
that many failures occur through not paying 
soflicient attention to this. Care should be 
taken that the cuttings do nob get withered. If 
taken in sunny weather they may be put into 
water to keep them fresh. Another point is to 
take care that they are not taken off while the 
plants are dry in the pots. I like to get the 
cuttings in the morning while they are stiff and 
fresh, as they will snap off much better than 
after the sun has been on them. If wrapped up 
in a wet cloth they will keep well through the 
day. I usually u^e 5-inch pots, and put twenty 
cuttings into a pot; the pots may be half full 
of crocks and filled up with a compost con¬ 
sisting of equal parts of fresh loam, peat, and 
sand, with a little extra sand on ^e surface. 
It is important that the base of the cuttings 


should rest firmly bn the soil. I like to use a 
rather thick dibber without being pointed. This 
may seem a small item, but it is just one of the 
small details which go towards success, for 
where a pointed dibber is used a hollow space 
may be left at the base of the cutting, and then 
failure is certain. 1 find the cuttings root best 
where a good bottom-heat can be given and the 
surface kept as cool as possible. If a suitable 
propagating-pit is not at command it will be 
better to rmy on a hob-bed, but this may require 
a new lining before the cuttings are prej^lj 
rooted. The only drawback to a hot-bed is that 
it is difiHoult to deal with if we get bad weatheri 
especially a heavy fall of snow. 

With good treatment, the cuttiDgs put in ia 
February make useful plants for flowering the 
following autumn and winter. Those rrquinMl 
for early flowering should not be stopped, but 
those for midwinter should have the tops tiken 
out as soon as they have made a good stait. 
The varieties have to be considered in stopping. 
Such as Miss Joliff^, Winter Cheer, and a few 
others may be left to flower from the main stem, 
and the side shoots will follow in snoosasioo. 

8. 


BLUE LOBELIA. 

This useful edging plant is quite indispensable 
where summer bedding is practised, for no other 
substitute has yet been found. It is one of the 
most accommodating of bedding-plants, yet one 
frequently finds it by no means so well grown as 
it deserves. The main cause of failure is that 
of giving too much heat to hurry it on, either 
as a seedling or from cuttings, instead of giving 
it plenty of time and keeping it in quite cold 
quarters in the winter. If one can keep it just 
free from frost it is better without any artificial 
heat, and market growers who go in for 
hundreds of boxes sow the seed, as a role, about 
August, and prick off the seedlinn into other 
boxes as soon as fib to handle, keeping these 
boxes in cold-frames all through the winter, 
unless severe visitations of frost render it neces¬ 
sary to remove them to heated structures. They 
are certainly much more sturdy when kept solely 
by means of artificial coverings, as they grow in 
the cool moist atmosphere of a frame as fast ss 
Chickweed, and must be kept clipped down close 
to the soil to make them branch out into dense 
tufts of side shoots. If this be well attended to, 
one box when pulled to pieces in February will 
make enough plants to fill a dozen boxes, and 
frequently these boxes may be sub-divided again 
before bedding out time, tor with good dwaif, 
tufty plants they fill out fresh boxes in very 
short time, and make an altogether superior plant 
to anything that can be raised from sera in 
spring. As a rule, the owners of small gardens 
do not get the seed until the plants ought to be 
half-grown ; oonsequently they hurry the young 
plants on in high temperature to make up for 
lost time, but this rather aggravates the evil, as 
the young plants rush up tali and weakly. It 
is only hy pinching or clipping and giving the 
plants ume to develop aide shoots that 
really effective edging plants can be obtained. 

J. Groom, Oo<*port. 


MoflS on lawns.— Probably owing largely 
to the very long-continued spell of drought 
experienced last year, complaints as to the 
bareness of lawns have been abundant. But 
there have been also many complaints as to the 
appearance of Moss on lawns to an inordinate 
degree. So much so, indeed, that the Grass has 
greatly suffered. But this latter trouble is 
rather due to excess of moisture, or too much 
shade, or else to the soil beneath the turf hav¬ 
ing b^me sour, for Moss seems to thrive on 
ill-fed or sour soil. In the latter case the best 
course to take is to have a heavy long-toothed 
iron rake drawn backward and forward freely to 
scratch off much of the Moss, which can then be 
swept np and taken away. Then would follow 
a heavy dressing of soot—a liberal smother, 
quite blackening the Grass. Rain will soon 
wash it in. Also may be added soon aftmr a dress¬ 
ing of Basic-slag at the rate of 3 lb. per rod, or 
failing that native guano will do. Early in 
March give yet another dressing of soot. A 
bush harrow drawn over the lawn will pull off 
much of the Moss now. In the summer the 
rnsmure dressings should stimulate the Grass to 
strong growth, and that will greatly nheokmate 
the Moss, and perhaps overpower it. lime 
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rewiags do mach good also, but whilst soot is 
manorial lime is not. With respect to bare 
lawns, if new tuif cmnot be had, then the 
surface should be stirred now with a coarse 
iron rake, a dressing of Bas'c-slag, as mentioned 
above, being given, or 6 lb. per rod of native 
guano, and over that be spread a dressing of 
any gritty soil a ^-inch thick. This should be 
well scrapsd about, then in April be sown with 
lawn-Grass-seed, be raked, then well rolled, 
and good growth will soon follow.—A. D. 


FLOWERING STOVE CLIMBERS. 
Thesb should be chosen to suit the house and 
the position as well as the well-being of those 
plants grown under them. Some will grow too 
strongly if the house in ({uestion be kept very 
moist, others will grow but not flower freely if 
at all shaded. Passiflora quadrangularis, if 
planted out without any restriction, is a case in 
point if given too much moisture and partial 
shade. 

Stii’Ilvnotis flouibunda, the best of stove 
climbers, does not at times flower so freely as it 
should do. This is by some attributed to the 
variety being a bad one, but it is rather, in my 
opinion, to the management. If grown too 
vigoroosly, and not afterwards given a resting 
period by withholding water from the roots, it 
may tend towards woMy rather than flowering 
growth. This is a case for a restricted border 
if the plant is not to occupy an unusual amount 
of space, to the disparagement of other climbers. 
It is an easily - managed climber, given a 
moderate control at the roots. The best results 
I have seen have been with growing in brick 
pits about 3 feet square. In the case I am 
now alluding to, one plant only was planted 
in a division of some low, span-roofed houses 
at the opposite end to the door. Two such 
plants furnished a supply from March onwards 
through the London season, and less plentifully 
until the late autumn. One was pruned im¬ 
mediately after flowering, so as to make its 
first growth the same season, thereby forming 
its flower-trusses in the autumn. This would, 
of coarse, be the first to flower in the following 
spring. The other would be pruned in the 
early spring, any adventitious growth being 
held in check by keeping the plant dry at the 
roots. When pruned, this plant would look 
quite bare, but the young growth would soon 
come away and yield flower-trusses over a long 
period. I once had charge of a fStephanotis 
which was planted out without any restriction 
whatever, no border being made beyond a little 
good soil just around the roots. Inside of this 
house there was no room to make a border, so 
it was planted outside, the stem coming in 
under the post on which the door was hung. 
Thus it was fairly planted outside, but I should 
add that the boiler was fixed on the other side 
of a wall contiguous to it; this explains why it 
grew for many years and flowered so freely, too 
The soil was of a heavy, retentive character. 
Priming was done in this case in the early 
spring, the plant being trained on the north 
side of a three-quarter span house. The Stepha- 
notis can be grown remarkably well in pots, 
but as a rule the flowering season is not so 
prolonged. Two or three pumts in pots would 
help to prolong the season. It is possible to 
keep these pot-plants in a temperature of 
50 degs. during the winter when quite dry at the 
roots. Even if the leaves do feel soft, it will 
not materially matter. This is the plan often 
adopted by growers of specimens for exhibition 
or other special puipDses, the plants being 
pruned and brought into more warmth about 
twelve weeks or a little more before they are 
wanted in flower, each young growth as it 
becomes sufficiently long being trained up a 
string towards the glass. G. 


Aoalypha hiepida.— It is not at all im¬ 
probable, judging by the vigorous and generally 
hardy nature of this plant, that decorators will 
find it well-nigh indispensable in winter-time 
owing to its free growth and the brilliant array 
of floral appendages. The effect of a large 
number of these coloured tails gracefully droop¬ 
ing over the handsome foliage is great. It is 
obvious, too, that the colour is long retained, as 
the variation was slight in the oldest and longest 
at the base and the youngest at the tips pf the 
plants. Were it other wile, mimlkri iteTiJlA^of 
this remarkable plant waUdMmfsh. 


RULES FOR OORRE8PONDENTS. 

Cltiestloxia.—QtMrisf and onsiMfS ors inamUd in 
GAKDBHnia free of eha/rge if eorreapondente fMowthe rulee 
here laid doumfor tKear guidanee. AU eommunieotione 
for iruertion Mould be dearly and eoneisely written on 
one aide of the paper only, and addreased to the Bditos of 
GAEDWfiNa, 57, Southampton • atreet. Covent • garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLisHSB. The name and address of the wnder are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanstoered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind thoU, cu GAROBioMa has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot altoays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
oommunieation. 

Answers (tohioh, witA the eaeeption oj such aa oannot 
well be classi/fM, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by aaviaing, eu far cu their knowledge and 
obseroodioiupermit, the correspondents who seek cusistanoe. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answerstothe same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do weU to mention the loealitiea in 
which their experience is gained. Correapondenta who 
refer to artides inserted in OARonma skaula mentian the 
number in which they appeared. 

Inmortant to QjierlBtm.—Correapondenta muat 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, cu some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Anawers 
oannot altoays be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there ii aa little delay aa voaaibla in dealing 
with them. 

To the following gtieriu r^iea are given, 
but readers are Invited to give f^her aatewera 
should they he able to of or addational advice on 
the various subjects. 

1873—SalDlfflOSSlS {Iwfuirer).—Thin Is one of the 
finest of haray annuals, with stems about 18 inches to 
2 feet hi(rh, and bearing large funnel-shaped blooms that 
have dark veins on a ground varying from white to orlm- 



Salpiglossis einuata. 


eon and inUrmediate shader. A packet of mi.xed >erd will 
give you a fine selection of colours las’.ing from late 
summer till the autumn. All the forme require a light, 
sandy soil, care being taken when sowing to lightly cover 
the seeds, which are very email. 

1874— Azalea leaves falling (A. Bannerman).— 
We fear your Azaleas are attacked by thripe, the beet cure 
for which is to syringe them regularly in the morning so 
that the foliage can dry before night fall. The fog. of 
course, has a deal to do with it, but insecte are the principal 
cause. 

1875- Forcing Lily of the Valley (B. F. C.).— 
We cannot reply per poet to you, but only through these 
columns. We think you must have placed your Lily of 
the Valley roots into heat directly they were potted. If so, 
that was wrong. Tou should, after potting, then water¬ 
ing liberally, and allowing the pots to drain partially, 
have stood them on the floor of your greenhouse and 
covered them 3 inches deep with Oocoa-fibre-refuse. That 
would have kept the roote cool and moist until they had 
put forth new roote and have become established in the 
soil. They could then have been taken out and stood in a 
warm postbion, and when top growth did commence the 
roote would have been in a good condition to help to eus- 
tain it. That ie the usual form of treatment given to 
these roots when they are fresh imported and newly 
potted as jours were. 

i87d-Root-pmnlng Fig-tree (J. S. S.y—Aa your 
forty-years-old Fig-tree, which is probably a Brunswick 
variety, fruits and ripens its fruits well on the south side, 
it seems obvious that where there is ample sunshine to 
ripen the wood and fruit the results seem to be satiefac- 
tory. But if you think they are not, and that a greater 
quantity of fruit should be produced, then you may help 
to that end by opening a trench 2 feet wide and as deep, 
6 feet from the tree, both in front and at the ends, cutting 
clean off every root, then refilling the trench. Besides that, 
you should fork up the Grass surface within the trench, 
remove it, and add some entirely fresh soil, and on that a 
dressing of manure. That should attract roots to the sur¬ 


face, and lead to the production of lees sappy but harder 
woocL If the shoots are very thick, cut out some of them 
at once. Old mortar-rubbish and wood-ashes make a good 
dresaing for Figs. 

1877- Raiallig Asparagus (A. W.).—When having 
your piece of ground 25 feet by 4 feet trenched, it was a 
pity you had not extended it to 10 fee tat least in width. 
It was right to well break up the bottom, but cinders 
added will do no good. Wood-ashes or other burnt refuse 
would have been better. The first dressing of manure, 
with 3 inches of the top soil thrown in on to it, should have 
been well forked in and mixed with the subsoil, then on 
all that more soil two-thirds and well-decayed, short 
manure one-third, then all allowed to settle down. Plant¬ 
ing should be in rows about 2 feet apart, the drills being 
broad and some 4 inchee deep. The roote should be strong 
two-year-old ones, planted early in April, and feet apart 
in the rows. To plant so thick as you suggeet would soon 
starve the roots. Ask for Giant or Connovet’s Oolossal. 
Asparagus is now generally planted on the flat and not in 
beds. 

1878- Moss Roses (fliWra).—Old plants or stock of 
Moss Roses need occaeional thinning by cutting out the 
older wood or growths, also from one-third to one-half 
shortening back the shoots that are left to cause new ones 
to break low down. The plants like plenty of feeding and 
an occaeional dressinjg of short manure forked in about 
them does good. With respect to propagation, certainly 
now or during the winter some of the outer rooted 
growths or suckers may be lifted, carefully trimming the 
roots of the remaining stools. To have proper Bose soil, 
trench 2 feet deep and add plenty of good decayed 
manure. Rose cuttings put in fast September will not be 
ready to transplant until October next. 

1879- Ivy This will grow almost anywhere, 

but, of course, it always succeeds better with a good larder 
—that is, making the ground fairly rich where you want to 
plant. There ie no need for wire-netting, as you can nail 
the shoots to the wall, the plants as they get strong cling¬ 
ing of their own accord. Emerald Green is a suitable 
variety for your purpose. 

1880- Aram not flowering (X. L.).—We should 
think the reason why your Oallas flowered so indifferently 
after being lifted from the open ground and potted was that 
the roots were too much disturbed in the lifting, and that 
the plants were put into warmth to excite them before 
they had become well rooted. Most certainly something 
of that sort is the chief cause of the trouble. Would it not 
be beet to pinch out the prospective flowers for a few 
weeks to enable the plants to become better rooted in the 
pots 1 The manure waterings would do no good unit ss the 
pots were well filled with active roots. Over-watering 
does more harm than good. If you would turn a plant 
upeide down and lift off the pot, you would soon ascertain 
wnat was the real condition of the roots. 

1881- Bones for Vine-border (A. B. C.).—We 
know nothing of steamed bones. Why not get some 
crushed bones, which are far more lasting? The material 
you send would no doubt answer as a top-dressing, mixed 
with some good loam, but to incorporate in the border it 
would be of little value. 

1882- Conservatory wall plants (H tnrAafcr).— 
You must not expect to obtain conservatory wall plants in 
a cool-house that will be always in bloom. One of the finest 
common flowering and sweet-ecented is any strong-growiDg 
Heliotrope. Both Ivy-leaved and Zonal Pelargoniums, 
commonly called "Geraniums," make capital wall plants 
nailed to the wall or tied to trellis-work. Very nice, too, 

I is the pretty blue-flowered Plumbago capensis, and so, 

^ also, the S^rlet Honeysuckle, Looicera eemperflorens, 
Clianthus puniceus, Scarlet Pea-flower, Passiflora ccerulca, 
Oobiua scandens \ ariegata. Any climbing Roses will do 
well on either or both aspects in your conservatory, if 
there be borders of good soil at the bottom of each wail 
prepared for them to be planted in. Tou cannot hope to 
have any plants that are not under glass partially sus¬ 
ceptible to insect attacks. The only way to repress them 
is to use the fumigator. 

18S3-Packlns G-rapes (B. AJ.—Nothing is easier 
now than to send Grapes to market over long distances by 
^ rail so that they reach their destination in the most 
perfect condition. The common plan ie to use simple 
croee-handled wicker baskets that hold eight to twelve 
bunches of Grapes. These baekets are deep enough to 
enable a bunch, when put into them, to have the stem 
tied securely to the edge of the basket. But first each 
basket is lined with soft paper, then the bundles as they 
are cut off are at once dropMd into the basket and tied as 
mentioned. The middle is left hollow, so that the berries 
just touch each other and the papered bMket. Over all are 
secured a few Willow twigs bent, and over these are tied 
commonly two sheets of thin paper, and that is neatly 
trimmed round. The address label is then tied on, as also 
one “ Grapes-with care." So packed, ten of thousands of 
baskets of Grapes are sent yearly all over the kingdom in 
the moet perfect condition, for they are always kept 
uprght. 

1884— Gloxinias (”•/. F.x—You may pot up your 
Gloxinias at once, or you can place them fn a pan with 
some light soil, and, when well started into growth, pot 
them up in the usual way. You may aleo sow some eeed 
now, these seedlings forming a fine succession to those you 
have just starting. 

1885— Green Gooseberries (B. P.X—One of the 
earliest of all Gooseberries to produce fine green fruit is 
Keepsake or Berry’s Kent. This variety has the reputa¬ 
tion in Kent of being from seven to ten days earlier in 
producing fine fruit than any other variety. Grown ^b, 
which you have, ie the next early, but the great market 
Gooseberry for picking green is Lancashire Lad. Other 
early varieties are Freedom, Giayton, and Lady Leicester. 
But you can hardly do better than have Keepeake and 
LancMhire Lad—the former green when ripe, the latter 
red. With the exception of Whiteemith, flavour is rarely 
associated with large-fruited varieties, but In the case of 
early and unripe berries It is of no coneequence, as flavour 
is not then developed. 

ISSfl— Potato for name (Jfrs. IT.).—Evidently 
vour Kidney Potato is Snowdrop. In form it rcscmblee a 
large Asbleaf Kidney, mioue the eye knobs. Snowdrop 
has broad leafags. The quality of the tubers is excellent, 
flesh white and m,caly, and keepg well, Ijtjpa recced early 
variety. 8 if' I I -.J \: - . 
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1887— Plan tins vines and Peaches ^ IK. D. s.). 
—If you plant your house (lean-to) 60 feet by 15 feet with 
Vines in the front, you will have neat difficulty in so re¬ 
stricting them that ample lif^ht i^ll reach the Peach-trees 
planted against the wall at the back. Of course, there 
would be ample light for, say, from 'two to three 
years, but after that the Vines would not only want 
out would fill the entire roof. Now we should prefer to 
reverse the order of things and plant Peaches, and if you 
spesially deiire one Brown Turkey Fig close to the front 
of the house, of course, inside, training the tree to 
a stout iron and wire trellis, curved, that should have a 
height of, say, 8 feet. The trees would be trained on to 
the upper or glass roof side. The treills being bent back¬ 
wards or towards the centre of the house, the top would 
be at least 3 feet from the roof at that distance from the 
front. Then Vines could be grown against the back wall, 
where, getting ample light, they would do and fruit welli 
and as Aey grew the rods could be taken up to the roof 
and brought fully 8 feet down it. That would i 
not harm the Peach-trees or exclude light from • 
them, and the fruit obtained from the downward | 
Vine-rods would much more than compensate later 
for the absence of fruit on the w^l. The border, back 
and front, should be at the first made about 3 feet j 
wide, being extended 12 inches each year after the second, ' 
until the entire fioor was complete. Plant of Vines, Black 
Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling, and Black Alicante, and of 
Peaches, Waterloo, Early Grosse Mignonne, Royal George, 
and Wulburlon Admirable. Border in both cases should 
be of the same material as is described in reply to “ Spur ” 
in this issue, and (|uite firm. 

1888-I80lepi8 firraoillfl {S. P. B.). 


fairly close turfy-loam, partially decayed, three fourths. 


the rest consisting of wood-ashes, mortar-ruhbish, and fine 
crushed bone, the latter at the rate of a peck to a cartload 
of soil, and alraut 3 lb. of Vine-manure, all well mixed and 
made firm. * ^ - - - •• • ... 


' Canary {E. M. 0.).—Nothing could have 
saved your bird, the internal organs being in a 
very diseased condition. The liver was in an 
extreme state of congestion, but the immediate 
cause of death appears to have been inflamma¬ 
tion of the bowels. This state may have been 
brought about through the bird having become 
surfeited with food of too stimulating a nature. 
Although all remedies seem ineffectual against 
surfeit, relief is sometimes obtained by putting 
the patient upon spare and simple diet, placing 


- A border 2 feeb wide is ample for two years. 

Small, well-rooted Vines are better for pfanting than large 
ones are. 


Any eormmtnicationi retpecting 
tent to name should aitoaye accompany tl 


shotUd be addressed to the Editor cf OARDnnna Illus- 
TRATBD, 57, Sonthampton-sireet, Strand, W.C, No more 


a little alum (a piece about the size of a Pea) in 
the drinking water, alternated with a little 
salt, while in some instances a drop of brandy 

A___A___1 JL 


in two drops of water may be administered, dr 
a drop of castor-oil on a little bread and milk 
But when the abdomen assumee 
learanoe, and the intestines have 
as in this case, there is no remedy. 


may be given, 
a swoollen ap] 

become black, , ^ 

This is not at all an uncommon disease with 
Canaries, and when not brought about through 
errors in diet may often be attributed to the 
efi'eots of a chill after bathing, or too sudden 
changes of temperature. Although a bird may 
be safely allowed to bathe daily during mild 
weather, it should not be permitted to do sc 
more than once or twice a week in winter, and 
then the water should be luke-warm and re¬ 
moved after a minute or so, that the bird may 
not wet its plumage too much.—6. B. G. 


Catalogues received. — Select Seeds.—ileasre 

Kerr Bros., 26, High-ebreet, Dumfries.- Stoeel Peas atid 

Veifetablc anti Floxocr Seeds. —H. Eckford, Wem, Shrop¬ 
shire.- General Catalogue and Competitors’ Guide.— 

Messrs. Dobbie and Oo., Rothesay, N.B.- Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds—ilemre. Wm. Cutbush and Son, High- 

gale, N.-Messrs. Oooper, Taber, and Co., 

Southwark-street, London, S.E.- Spring Catalogue 


-— „-,--This is one of 

the most useful plants for the front stages of greenhouses, 
etc., and is also valuable where decoration is largely car¬ 
ried out. The cultivation is very simpie, as it will grow in 
any kind of moderately open soil It can be easily in¬ 
creased by division, which should be carried out before 
growth commences. Secure a piece of root to each piece 
and place separately in a 3-inch pot, 
ebiflirg as may be necessary, until a 
6 inch pot is reached. Keep warm 
until growth has started, and when 
in full growth abundance of water is 
necessary. When well established 
the temperature of a greenhouse will 
be sufficient. 

18S0 -French Pelargoniums 
(ycotti). — The Show Pelargoniums 
are those of the French section with • 

Urge flowers, those with the small 
flowers belonging to the Fancy 
kinds. These, after they had finished 
flow'ering last summer, ought to have 
been dried off by lading them on 
their sides in the open air, and, when 
the wood was properly ripened, they 
ought to have been cut down and 
repotted into a size smaller pot and 
stood near the glass in a temperature 
of-15degs., admitting air whenever 
possibie after they started to grow. 

In the first week cf Februarv they 
ought to be ready for a shift into 
larger pots, which might be those in 
which they are to flower, unless you 
want y^xy large plants. 

1800 - Mossy fruit-trees (//. 

3i. ^.).—When Apple and Pear-trees 
become coated with Hoes and Lich- 
ens, as your trees are, it is evident t 
that the roots kave gone deep into 
sour or poor subsoil, where they fail 
to find food, and air does not perme- 
ate to sweeten the soil. It may be 
a great trouble to root-prune such 
trees, cutting eff any roots that go 
deeply, opening a broad, deep trench 
3 feet from the items, or more, 
acoording to the size of the tree, and 
mbbing under the tree to sever the 
downward roote. When that is done 
the trench should be filled with 
quite fresh soil from the kitchen 
garden, the old soil taking its 
place. The surface soil near the stem should be removed for 1900 —Messrs. J R. 1 

and replaced with fresh soil, with which is mixed some - Seed List for 1900 - 

half-decayed manure. That work should give renewed Hull.- My Garden DU 

life and vigour to the trees. Farther, take advantage of Sons, Reading.- Seeti 

the trees being damp, and smother them all over with and Simpson, 12, Ta' 

fresh slacked lime, or else thickly syringe them with hot - Seed List for 1900.- 

lime-wash. That will in a few weeks cause all the Moss to Carlisle- Speciad List 

peel off. You may root-prune your wall Plum-tree at W. Wells and Co., Ltd., K 
once, doing Just as already advised. When that is done, —Messrs. Arinitac 

some pruning of the head mi^ also be done. The effect Garden Seeds—W. B. 1 
is to arrest the strong sap now, which previously had and Garden Sundries. 

resulted onlv in wood produotion, and oaudng the forma- Waltham Cross, N.- Ci 

tion of fruiting buds and spurs, which should carry fruit Flower Seeds.—yLewe. 
the following year. Catalogue of Flower ai 

1891-Praiilnfir Vines rS’purJ.—Your Vines planted Veitch and Sons, Exeter 
last March inside and out should have made during the MewTS. H. Oannell and E 
summer fully 12 feet of rod. But your Vines may have 
bwn weak when planted, and not cut suffijiently hard t/Aoice 

back. In any case, assuming that they have made new ,-1900.-—, 

rods, as you say, from 7 feet to 8 feet long, the lower 1 
portions should be at least the dimensions of a man’s little 

finger. It is a common rule the first year after planting to , ipQ nORR 

cut back to about one fourth, or, in the case of extra: 

strong wood, one third, of the entire length of new rod. Edward Norris.—You 
We should advise you not to attempt to take more than neebed to the flow. Wh)i 
two bunches from the shorter rod and but three from the the bed, as then you woi 
longer ones. Very weak ones had best be non-fruited. You j heat in every way. Th 
may judge as to the desirability of allowing laterals to with a covering of wood < 
carry fruit by the strength or otherwise of the breaks; but > fibre in which to plunge i 
weak ones should not be fruited. As to the proper distance Some people have a wate 
apart for laterals, young Vines may well carry all that are better, the pipes runnina 
made, to excite vigorous root action. You can easilv water nice and warm.— 
redu-^e to one to each eye, and pinch at anytime if growth queries on separate slip 

and leafage seem dense. Prune at once, and coat over I only.-L.J. IV.—Your 

the cut ends with painters’ knotting. Young gardeners of the shoots dying off HI 
and amateurs very commonly moke the mistake when keeping it too cold. Thii 
preparing Vine-borders of making them of too gross or rich have in the winter a tem| 
compost, adding so much of raw manure, of having the to obtain success with it. 
borders too large, and plaetlsg too strong Vkies. There i specimens of the insect v 
are no better trgrediecu for jwSTiuv borasl M|m good, then we will be better ab 


be entitled to what 
K. C. T. 


Isolepis gracilis. 


We have said that the saccess of this village 
industry is owing in great measure to the clean¬ 
liness and parity of the methods employed in 


liness and parity of the methods employed 
the factory. An Alderman and J.P. writes to 
the firm : ** Dnubtless the daily freshly 

** gathered fruit has given your firm the high 
[pared with town 


position it enjoys oom[ 
factories.” An M.P. said in a speeoh in 
$94 : I never had better Strawberry Jam. I 
am quite certain that so long as such excel 
lence is maintained the prosperity of the firm 
will continue.” 

Chivers’ Gold Medal Jams and Jellies are 
>ld by Grocers and Stores throughout the 
'’nited Kingdom. S. Ohivers and Sons, Histon 
ambrldge.—A dvtw 31 fr->rri 
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KSTABLIBHXD 1832. 

NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 
FIRM OF A SIMILAR NAME. 


SPRING 

CATALOGUE 


For 1900, 


OF 


VEGETABLE<‘FLOWERS£EDS 


AND 


BULBS AND PLANTS, 

IS NOW READY. 


Will be sent Post Free on application to 
their Ottices at Overveen, near Haarleir, 
Holland, or to their General Agents— 

Messrs. MERTENS & CQ., 

3, CROSS LANE, LONDON, E.O. 


£105 Cash Prizes 


“nANIELS BROS., Seed Growers, Norwich, 
^ offer One Hundred Guineas for Competition 
during 1900, and have selected such subjects af> 
can be easily grown by Amateurs—Peas, Broad 
and Runner Beans, Brussels Sprouts, Celery, 
Potatoes, Parsnips, Carrots, Beet, Leeks, 
Onions, and Tomatoes ; Asters, African Mari¬ 
golds, and Stocks. 

Before purchasing Garden Seeds send foi 
Catalogue (poet free), which gives full informa 
tion as to the above ^zes, which are in additior 
to the very large number given by the Firm 
through the numerous Shows. 


DANIELS BROS., 

Seed Qrewers, NORWICH. 


PLANT BUYERS 

Requiring the best Plants In the best oonditioi 
for STOVE, GREENHOUSE, or WINDOW 
are respectfully asked to write for my 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Winter-flowering and Decorative Plante 
Palms a speciality. 

i«rm9 Lo /ULing n«ta howu, 

lOtTB ADOBieS fOB OATALOOUl WILL OBLIOB 

Azalea mollis, lovelf ihedM of colour, 10 b. 6d. per 6 
DeuUi* grealU, pure white, e chermlog pUnt, 9 b. per 6 
AIbo Lemoioe's double white DeuUi*. ub. per & TJi>r« 
greod pUnU for fordog, 8s. 6d. each. 

A. J. A. BRUCE, 

Ths ffiirierleR« 

CMOILTeR-CUM-HARDY, MARCHESYER. 


Digitized by 


V Gok gle 


SWEET 


eXOSCZff 

PEA 


COLLECTIONS 


Direct firom the GROWER at a earing of 60 por OSnL Having grown 80 of the best varieties, includios 
mo«t recent intr oductions, my Colls, are the cheape«t, choiueBt, and moBt complete ever offered. SATXBFACTlOlt 
GUARANTXISD. Each lAt. containa 50 good seeds, correctly tamed. A ColL: 18 pkts.. Is. Id., contains best 
soariets, crimsons, and brightest pInkB. B Coll.: 18 pkcs, Ib. Id., contains best braes, manves. laTenders, and claret 
ebad'B. The 3 Colls., 2^,eItbioz. PinkCupid 8. Peagratis. CColL: 36 pkts.. 3«., contains tbe choicest shades and colour 
blendings found amorgst 8. Peas, including* hite and prlmrore. The 3 Colls. 5s. (0Opkts.L with i ox each of White and Pink 
Onpid 8. Pea gratis. All poet free. For other eiiually cheap Colls. 8. Peas, Vegetable, and Flower Seeds, see Catalogue, free. 

JOHN T. GILBERT. F.R.H.S.. Seed Grower. DYKE. BOURNE. LINCS. 


iTOR' PLEASURE AND P ROFlT l 

Nothing to profitable and 
easy to grow. 

8o Acres of Saleabla Treee. 




.HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 
^Bukhes in variety. Packing and 
[ICarriage free for Cash with order. 
R/« per dox., , 60/- per 100. 
Ait ether Nursery SteeM 
earrusfe ferwre^' 

[inI^OTS Froxp 16/- a aoz. 

Ornamental Trees. 91 Acre#.' 

Four Acrea of Qiaee. 
Clematis (8o,ooo)from if/- 
per dog. 

[ K.B.—Single Plmnts mre seld mt 
slightly incremsedprices. | 

GENERAL CATALOGUE 

170 pegMl of Nursery Btock. 
at^lsUcallj prodnceiL lontainlng 
some hundrsds of illostratloits. 
and full of Talusl'le infonnatioa, 
free OB receipt of U. for postage 


SWEET PEAS 

OUR GREAY SPECIALIYY. 

' CoUeotlon No. 1 contains 18 fine varieties: Aurora, 
flaked white: Bronze King: Captivation, rory purple: 
Countess of Radnor, lavender; Crown Jewel white, striped 
rose; Emily Henderson, white; Firefly, crimson ; Katherine 
Tracey, pink; Lady Beaoonvtield. salmon tinted rose; 
Meteor, orsngo; Monarch, purple; Mrs. Eokford, primroee. 
50 Heeds of each, packed separately, 1/1, free. 

Collootlon No. 2 contains IS choice varieties: Blanche 
Burpee, white; Coquette, primrose; Countess of Shrewsbury, 
rose and white; Emily Eckford, blue; Grey Wiiur, purple and 
white: Her Majesty, pink; Mars, intense scarlet: iSima 
Donna rose-pink; Prince Edward of York, scarlet; rance» 
May. lavinder; Stanley, maroon ; Venus, salmon-buff. 

50 Seeds of each, packed separately. 1.7, free. 

The two Collections. jwBt free, 2/6, with a packet of Pink 
and White Cupid (50 seeds each) gratis. 

CoUeotlon No. 3 contains 18 superb rariet ies; Couf tess 
of Fowls, glowing orange; Dolly Vatden, purple; Lady Nina 
Balfour, delicate mauve; Lottie Hutchins, cream, striped 
rose; Lovely, soft ^nk; New Oonntees, pare lavender; 
Othello, chooolato-red; t^oen Victoria, yellow; Royal Bose, 
bright pink; Salopian, deep crimson; Shahzada, rich 
maroon; Triumph, otange-pinx. 

50 Seeds of each, packed separately. 2 6, free. 

The throe OoHectioos, 6/-. Dost free, nith a packet of Pink 
and White Oupid, Oriental (finest salmon-orange), and Sadie 
Burpee Ibnest white) (50 seeds eseb) gratis. 

AU the above nure/uilff hand-picked, sound seeds, and 
mtrranied true to name. 


\RI CHARD SMITH EC* WORCESTER I 


1/6 GARDEN SEEDS. i/6 

NEW. GENUINE, & WELL TESTED. 

Kvidenoe of QnaUty-From F. w. Woooinu, Esq., 
Pen DOYLAJ«, near CowBRions.—" It gives me great pleasoie 
to testify to the exceptionally high quality of your Seeds. I 
have always found them better than those supplied by any 
other firm, alwsys being true to tame sod of the finest 
quality. I consider your2/6 Collection well worth 7/6." 

On receipt of Postal Order for 1/6, or 30 ran-ps, we will 
send, poet free, 1 ox. esch of Wheeler's Imperial Cabbam, 
Hollow-crown Parsnip, Mssteipiece Onion (grand exhibition 
or main crop variety! and selected Carrot; 4 ox. each of 
Savoy, Radish, early Turnip, and Broocoli (eariy and late); 
1 packet each of Lettuce, Marrow, Cucumbers; 6 packets 
choioe Flower Seeds. 

Also, for l'> extra, 1 packet each Mustard, Cress, Beet, 
Pickling Cabbage. Bore-xvle or Brussels Sprouts, I^eek, Cauli¬ 
flower, Golden Ball Turnip; and with every 2/6 Farctl we 
will send two Grand Novelties—a packet of Invincible 
Marrowfat Peas (large handsome pod, cootaining 10 to 13 
delicious Peas) and a packet of Jubilee Runner Beans (gold 
medal variety), attains the enormous length of 14 Inches, and 
of finest flavour. 

The above ParoeU of Finest Quality Seeds for 
P.0.2/6. or 32 stamps. 

The Marvel Collei-tion contains the whole of the above, 
also 8 pinU of Ptas (for suooession), 1 packet each Celery, 
Frame Cuenmber, Parsley, Spinach, and Tomato. Post free 
for P.O. 4/-. Best value t rer offered. 

o-Ro^jEiEi ^ sour, 

SEED ME RCHA NTS, PIDDLETRENTHIDE, DORCHESTER. 

Our Illustrated Descrip 
tive Catalogue of om 
Home Grown, Selected, 
and Tested Garden Seeds 
is DOW ready, and will bt 
sent gratis and post free on 
application. 

CHARLES SHARPE & CO., Limited. 


Our etraioB of Astors, Stocks, Primnlas, Begonias. Ate, ar* 
unsurpassed, and have given the gr«;atett satisfaction to all 
our friends. _ 

haw & Enlaruku Catai«miuk free on application. 

ARTHUI^. GRICE & CO., 

DUDLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

FRUIT TREES 

A SPECIALITY. 

SPECIAL LOW CASH OFFEB.~In a.dcr (o 
make room for it planting we have to clear reveral quart* rs 
of siroDg. heslthy, well-rcoted fruiting trees, and are offering 
at the following low rates to clear. They include all the tn st 
varieties in cultivatioo. 

TERHB.— Our selection of varieties although puroYasers 
wiehrs will be studied as far aa ihe varieties aakea for sre m 
stock. Special Lista of varieties will be sent on application. 
Orders of £1 and upwards pAokBd'lree AUd oarriaffe 
paid for cash with order. 

Apples, Pears, Plums, sod Cherries, py/amids 
acdiiosb, 15s. perdoa ; 35 for :5s. Fan-traintd end es,alter*. 
8a 6d. and 3e. each. Standards )8s. per Coa Peaches* 
fan trained, 3s. 6d. each. C^sebeniCS sod Currauts, 
3e. per doa ; SO*, per 100. NMPberrles, la 6d. per doz.; 
- --'^nrrlcs-- -- 



FERNS 


Speciality. 

BIRKENHEAD S FERNS are always clean, healthy, tnia 
to name, sod good vslue. Such is the uni.erssl verdict. 
Having an unrirallad Collection and s splendid stodt of 
Perns and S^laginoUas in 1,400 species sad varieties, we offer 
12 ditl» rent kinds (stove and greenhomie) for Ss.; 25 tor 7a 6d.; 
50 for i7a 6d ; 100, in 25 Linos, 2^s.; 100, in 50 kinds, 30s.; 100 
kinds, 50 b. Hardy Ferns, 12 kinds, 3 b. ; 25 for w. f<d ; 50 for 
25s ; 100, in 25 kinds, 30b.; lOO, in 50 kinds, 45s.; 100 kinds, 75s. 

Catalogue free on sppih ation. **Ferna and Fem 
Culture,” 50 illustration*, cloth, Is. 3d., post free, 
lllustrst^ Osta!ogue(No 34). ITOiUustrstlons, 3s., post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

Fem Nureoriee, Sale, near Mauoheeter. 


8s. per 100. Strawberries, m. per dox.; 8a 6d. per 100. 

R O S Z 2 8 . 

We hold a fine stock of strong, well-rooted plants in all the 
best exhibition and garden varieties. Oksh prioe, 6a per 
doa ; SOs. per 100. 

It should be understootl ttat the above trees have In the 
majority of cases already borne fruit, and are not small year¬ 
ling trees or old scrubby stuff. Our trees are now sent into 
all parts of the United Kingdom with the greatest incoeva 
If for any reason any of the i revs are not approved of, they 
will lie exchanged if the complaint Is notified Immediately on 
reoeipt of the gooda 

Pull descriptive Catalogues, also Special List, free on 
application. 

S. S. MARSHALL, Limited 

Barnbam Nursery. 

BARNHAM JUNCT I ON, S USSEX._ 

ROSES. ROSES. 

I CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 

' 40 choioe Dwarf Perpetuals for 81s. 80 ohoioe Standards 

' and Half-Standard* for 33a 6 Half-Standard Roses, 9a 50 
i Dwarf, tinnamed, 15a 6d. 13 choice CUmbiM, 7a; 13 best 
I Hybrid Pemetnals, dwarfs, 8a; 6 Gloire de DUona 4a 6d.; 

beautiful Fatry Roeea 4a 64.; Scholoe Moes Boses, Sa 6d.; 

' 6 old-fashioned Roeea 3s. 6d.; 8 crimson Monthly Roses, 
3i. 6d.; 6 pink Monthly lUeee, 3i. 6d.; 6 qatok-growing 
Climbing Roeee,>a6d.: 12 Sweet Briers. Sa AU mysdectiop. 
For oaah with order. Thousands of Teetlmooiala “ Rotes 
j and How to Grow Them, post free, 4<L Catalogues free. 


JAMES WALYERS, Rq— Grow, EXEYEB . 

SPECIAL OFFER. GASH WITH ORDER OHLY. 

CaladluniB* dry bulba seleoted from 70 13 6 

choicest varieties, oar. paid 7 b. 6d. 4 b. Od 

GloxtUlM.choicest strain, mixed, car. paid 5a Od. 3s. Od. 

„ named varietlea car. paid .. 10a Od. 5e. 6d. 
Amarylllds (Belladonna lily, Vailola, 

Orlnums, he.), in pots, f.o.r. .. 7a 6d. 4s. Ud. 

draoU Pelms Is varied, Kentiss, ho., Lo.r... 5a Qd. Sa Od. 
W. COODLIFFE, M A., Cambridge Kurseriee, WORTHINC- 

Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GJRDHJV'IJVG ILLUSTRATED. 


Janvaut 20, UOO 


VEGETABLE IfLOWER SEEDS°CATALOGUE 

FOR 1900 

May be had post free on application to 


3-1 Jh : 


(E. Department), HILLEGOM, HOLLAND. 

Moderate Prices for Genuine Seeds only. , 



DESIDERATUM', j; 


HEATING 
APPAR ATUSAsnxtp* 


EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLECTIONS. 

ALL STRONG PLANTS, CARRIAGE PAID, 

I 9 BEAUTIFUL HARDY EVERGREENS, 

Box, Yew, Mahooia, Berberry. Fir, Pine, Eiionymua. 
Arljor-ritw UoUy, Privet, Broom, 3a. IMI.: 12 lovely Flowering 
ShVuba, Laburniuu, Lila^ Spirwa-Forsyt hia. OytiBnt, Deutzla, 
Ooronbla, Cotoneaater, Guelder Roee, Rliododendron, Riboe, 
Syringa, Se. 9d: 12 Forest Treet, liime, Beech, Poplar, Willow, 
Kliii. Ash, Elder. Acada, Chestnut, Larch. Maple. Oak, k. 9d. 
Special Cheap Collection. 50 Assorted Shrubs and Tiees, my 
selection, lOs. Gd Choice Hardy Shrubs, 8u*tsl»le for pots or 
window-boxes, 12 for 2i. 9d.: splendid Grafted Fruit-trees, 
best sorts. 2 Apples, 2 Pears, 2 Plums, Chciry. Mulberry, 
Walnut, Sweet Chestnut, 9-. M,: 6 Currant, 6 Gooeeberry- 
buibea, 12 Raspberry-canes, 50 Strawberry-plants, Ss. 9d.; 
beantihil hardy Roses, 6 choice Bosh and 6 Climbing, Ss. 9d.; 
12 Eariy Rhul)arb, 6 Beakale, 20 Asparagus roots, 2s. 9d ; 
Useful Herbs. 20 Parsley, 12 I^mb Mint, 12 Mackerel Mint, 
6 Savory. 6 Ijavonder, 6 Marjo’a'n, 8 Sage, 6 Fennel, 6 Sorrel, 
28. 9«l.; W Carnation?, It Piootees. 12 Pinks, 12 Indian Pinks, 
mixi^ colours. 28. 6d.: Lovely Oollectlon Spring Flowers, 12 
Pansies. 50 Daides, 20 Fnrgot-me-nots, 12 Polyanthus, 12 
Primroses, 12 Rockets, 12 Aubrietia, 20 Wallflowers, 2s. W.; 
I/OVL-Iy 'Hardy Climbs, Virginian Creeper, Honeysuckle, 
ClimbingChutcr KoeA 2 Irish Ides, Jcvsamine. Kuonymus, 
4 Perennial Pea, 3 Periwinkle, 6 Small-leaved Ivy, y Double 
Pink fiellbind, Colonessler, Hop, Clematis, 2s. 9d. 4 Clema- 
L ises, red, white, blue, trey. Is. 9a. Enormoos stock of Forest- 
trees. Hardy Shrubs F<u*t trees. Plants and Climlrers of all 
de.-(oriptions at low prices. Large Catalogue sent free. Stale 
wants; low cslimats sent by return. Boeoh, Thorn, 
Privet, Myrobella Plnm for hedging. 2s fid. lOo; 20n. 
i.ooo. £arly Vesetablo Plants: lOO Cabi>ag^ ico 
{.ttluces. rg) C^auliflowets. 20 Red Cabbages, 28. 9d. Hardy 
Pecpnnials, choice mixed colours, 6 Foxgloves, 6 Stocks, 6 
Mimulus, ti Lupins, 6 Columbiaes, 6 Larkspur, 8 Marguerite. 
K Anemones, 8 Calllopsis, 6 Antirrhinums, 2 Hollyhocks, 6 
Pyrethrums, 6 Sunflowers, 6 Sweet Williams, U Honesty, 6 
Michaelmas Daisy, 6 Chrysanthemums, 3e. 9d. 

25 Pkts. of different choice hardy Flower Seeds, sll 
named, Is. 31. 20 Pkts.. different useful Vesetablc 

Soedi^ includiiii^Peai and Beans, 2s. 

Special Cheap Bulb Colleotion.— 18 Hyacinths, 
10i Ciocoses, 50 Iiises. 100 Narciisiu, 53 Daffodils, for 3s. 9d. 


Come and See 

H. CANNELL & SONS 

Wonderful Collection. Certaioly the 
Largest and Finest in England. 

_ CATALOGUE FREE. 


CONSERVATORIES, CREENHOUSES, 

CARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 

BSTIMATE8 FREX. 


10ft. by 8fU. £11 10 

Well Made, Painted, and Glazed, and Vtirriaijf Ptivl. 


No. 75.-MELON & CUCUMBKB FRAMX. 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heatinsr for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The immense sale of this Boiler and the nnmerons Imita¬ 
tions of It sent out In recent years afford abundant testimony 
to its undoubted suooees. 

No. 1, to heat 100 feet of Mnob pltt . .£326 

NO.S, „ 200 .. .. . . 4 10 0 

NO.S, .. 400 M .. ...600 

Also In larger slses, heating up to 1,000 ft. of Idnoh pipe. 
Complete apparatiu from £5 5s. 6d. 
lUuitrated LiaU and Satimatet on appUeation. 

MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 

Hobtiovlturai. Builpebs anp HEATUia ENonrxBBS, 

Loughborough, Leicestershi re. 

LOBdmi Office : 122, VICTORIA STRKRT, 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


E. GAVE, 3. CARLTON NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 


No. 77.-VIOLET FRABIE. 6rt. by 4ft., 
limtlar to No. 75, with Two Light*. 


Choice Prize-winning 

SEEDS. 

GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon 
in any pat of the country by 
appointment. 


THE IVANHOE 

^ EATINC A PPARATUS 


ARMITAGE BROS., Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 


on Orders of 40 b. and upwards 
to most Goods Btadons. 


CARRIAGE PAID 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


MEDALS AWARDED 13r3 & 1331 


hPEClAI. OrrgR. CASH WITH ORDKH ONLY. POST rREK. 

25 Healthy Cnttixurs, 5 •: 12 for 2 6. 

A11 new and choice varieties. Lord Ludlow. Chats worth. Rayon, 
nant. Secretaire Flerens. Mrs. Weeks, M^. E. Roger. Admiral 


The Best Sweet Peas 

X'OXC 1900. 


ISAAC HOUSE & SON 

WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 


FOR SMALL GREENHOUSES. 

A. wrought iron Boiler in cast Iron case, haft 
large fuel Bx>ace, and requires less attention 
than any other. 

After 16 Years still as popular as ever. 

Prices, complete, fi?om £5 15s. Od. 

Of all Ironmongers and Hot-Water 
Engineers. 


Supplied with various arrangements of Piiiee. 

For Greenhouses, Ac. Oatslogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Casj Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes tor Expansion 


“HOW TO CHOOSE THE BEST VARIETIES!” 
“ HOW TO CROW THE BEST BLOOMS!'” 
“HOW TO CURE THE RUSTT 

And other valuable and interesting information. Set 
Catalogue. post free, 2d. The most reliable one published 
W. J. GODFREY, Chrysaothemum Bpeolalist, 
_ EXMOUT H. SOUTH DEVON._ 

pOLE’« PRESSED MEAT for Poultry and 

L/ Dogs.—Id. per In 80-lb cakes. Samples, Particulars. 
Teetiaonials,free. The QrandestLOheepest, and Best Feed 
log known —w. C^LB. Dunaford Works. Wandsworth. 

secondhand summer-house and 

o ORERNHOUSK WANTED. - Write. E. B. W., 73. 


Joint^ Socket Pipes, 


ARMY WATERPROOF GREY CLOTH 

^ COATS, hardly soiled. 7a «d. rarh. OaoeA 28. fid. 
Will uke back if not approved.—THE UKIVEKffAL 
SUPPLY ASS^ATION. ^ing^ (N^ e wr > 

nOOD heavy, large, dark grey Waterproof 
v Cloth Capes, come well down the waist; very warm; as 
used by the Army on night duty, ^but passed out of service for 
other notsoUed in any way. Post free for 2e. fid. 

from—H. J. GASSON, Rye. 


For Particulars and Addrtss oj Local 
AfjtntH plmss tcrite the Makers — 


ROBERT JENKINS & GO 

1 ROTHERHAM. 


Digitized by 


Google 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

















C. HAYWARD 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
359*BR0CKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY 

LONDON^^ I 




^ THE PATENT ^ 

SILICATE MANURE. 

A 8PECIAUTY FOR VINES AND PEACH TREES. 

In making up a Vine border we stron^Ly recommend 
AO AppUcation-of bhie specTaHtr. SB lb., 4^; 56 lb.. 7/8; 
lowu, 12/6. Oar. paid. Pamphlet with full particulars 
on application. 

SPECIAL LAWN MANURE. 

bpeeialiT designed tor winter application to promote 
the growth of the finer (trasses and to discourage Daisies 
and Mohs. This manun; produces a relrttr surface. 
14 lb.. 2/6; SS lb., 1'6; 5t lb.. 7/6; 1 owi.. 11/8, car. paid. 

PURE BONE MEALS. 

We grind only the best quality of home bones. We 
guarantee our Bone Meals “ pure " and to contain 4 X 
Ammonia and 4) X Phosphate of Lime. We manufao* 
tuie S grades—i-inch, 4-inoh, and meal. Price; 28 lb., 
3/>; 56 Id., 5/6; 1 cwt., ICL'*, carriage paid. 

MISCELLANEOUS MANURES. 

nib. 661 b. lowt 

BulphateofAmmonla^tolSXAmmonla 5/6 9/6 18/- 

Niuateof Soda, 95% I^re Nitrate .. 4/- 7/8 14/- 

Sulphate of Potash, 97% Sulpbateof Potash 5/6 9/6 18/- 
Muriateof Potash.aoZMuristeof PotAsh 5/- 91- 17/- 

Kainit, 22 to 24 % SuIpMte of PotAsb .. 2/8 3/9 6/- 

Pure PoruTian CTuano, 3/6 14 lb. 6/- 11/6 20/- 

^iperohosphat^ 31 % Soluble Phosphate 2/8 4/- 7/8 

PureDissolTed Bones, Am., 35%Phos. 3/- 5/8 10/- 

Nitrate of Potash. Basic Blag, Sul. of Iron, 


DiwraHT 

ISLET 


AN ORDER 

*Tli« Nursertes, Ware Roail. Hoddeedon. 
**Herte., Deo. 89tli, 1898. 
"Gentlemen,—Pleaee supply 10 tone of 
Fertiliser, to be delivered in 2-ton lots at 
Intervals of about sin or elsht weeks, or 
more frequently if reqnired, l^t the quality 
be the same as nsnal, as dnrins the period 
of 2^0 years that we have used the FortilUer, 
It nas boon very satisfactory in every 
respect, and oblige, 

"Yours faithfully. 

"G. BKCKWITH * BON.” 

FOR CLAY’S 

SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PUNTS, &o. 

4 A Bold Kvenrwhere In 8d. 

and Is. Paoketa Bealed 
> O' Bags, 7 Iba, 88. 6d. : 14 Iba, 


4 A Bold Kvenrwhere In 8d. 

and Is. Paoketa Bealed 
> O' Bags, 7 Iba, 88. 6d.j 14 Iba, 

toTed.; 28 Iba.. 7a 6^: 66 Iba.. 
^ I ntin011^.4 18aGiL; 112Iba., 8^ Ordiraot 
T1 n U U n Qr from the Works, Oarriaga Paid in 

- the United Kingdom for cash with 
order (except 6a. Packets). 

TRADE MARK 

CULT’S SUCCXSSriTI. OARDUaMa, b, 

Eminent Specialists, with IllustrationB, contains full 
directions for oss. Bound In cloth, la post frss, or of 
Seedmsa ka_ _ 

Writs for fall prtos List of Horttooltoral Manorsi, 

Uhemleala, Aa i 


Manure Mannfaotnrers and Bone Cmshera 
STRATFORD. LONDON, E. 


January :i0, 1900 


GARDEN SPECIALITIES 

WEST’S 

PATENT 

VAPORISING 
FUMIGATOR. 

Beet and Cbeapeet, for being 
made of braes and zinc 
will last for years. 

The Store only iwiuireA a 
lltUe ApirilB to satulate the 
aabestce, to msy be used 
thousands of times without 
wick or further trouble than 
tilling it when required. 
Priet 6*1. coti^<u. to vaporim 
up to S,Sw ewfic ftet. 

WEST’S EXTRACT 
OF NICOTINE 

not being a oOmpound'‘thAt 
is only a chemical substitute for Nicotine, but guaranteed 
purs Nicotine, it is impossible for anything to M better or 
cheaper (compare prioes). 

7d. p«r ai/rtight $taled bottU qflMO cubicJttt. 

For particulars of TrarS PATEW TVORINE PLANT 
LABELS of OTory dMcription ; PLANT POT-OBOOKS. to 
proTent snails, Ac., damsging plants, ard forms a perfect 
dralnaire; SOH’ METAL TREE FASTENER!^ Lb 


dralnaire; SOFT METAL TREE FASTENERS: WALL 
NAILS; 8.M. PLANT CLIPS; PLANT GRIP SHAKES; 
FLOWER GRIP HOLDERS: WATBRPR(X>F INK, for aU 
labels; GARDENERS' FOUNTAIN-PENS; GIZazING 
STAPLES; PLANT SWIVELS, Aa, Ac. 

Bend at onoe for New Illustrated Ctatalogue, post free. 
Samples free; postage for samples and goods extra. 

Gratis. “OROHID OULTURE.** 8ndKdlUon 

Postage two stamps. 

A Treatlseon theOultlTatloo of Ondtlds, glring fullpartlOD- 
lars of bhelr reqnlrements. Also Oatalogae, Aa 

THE UEOrORCHID CO^ ROUHOHAY, LEEDS. 


GARBEmj^G ILLUSTRATED. 


CANARYi 

GUANO 

/or greenhouse & GARDEN 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD.] 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO.. LTD. 

SILVER MEDAL 

H ORSE-SHDE p OILER 

(XZlVIfXIJ.’B PATENT). 

Bsonos or Boius, iHowure Aonos or hot Hr.Ayf 


I nib lb rv\TWAnu^ Nyi » nyc 
N?l Span-roof and N22 Lean-to Greenhouses are 
PREPARED ESPEWAILY FOR AMATEURS,MADE OFTHE BEST RED 
DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS 
Door,Stages for Plants, Rmnted one CoatJ6(yGuss, 
^ALL NECESSARY I RON WORK. DELIVERED AND WCKED FREE 
ON RAILS ATTHE FOLLOWING PRICES. SATISFACTION CUARANTECD 
WRITE FOR New Lisr, post free 

N? I SPAN-Roi N9 2 LEAN-TO 

LONG SUWlOEfi . 16 I yPT LONG SET WIDEfi . 8 
9FJ „ 6E.T,. ^4.0 8FJ „ 5U „ •*2.16 

lOLT „ 7E.T,, 5 . 0 lOU „ 7U „ 4.10 

I2fj „ 8y„ 6.0ll2^J„ 8" „ 5.10 

FOR OTHER SIZES S PRICE6 JWriTE FOR IllUSTRATEO LiST TO 

O . I> , 

^59^BR0CKLEY ROAD. BROCKLEY.S.E 

utbactoRS 10 Her Majesty's Covers 

tP” HUHOREDS’CEHUINETESnHONIAlS 

Send for Latest Illustrated Catalogues 


I Before going into youp grarcien 
in the morning, take a cup of I 


FRY’S 


PURE 

CONCENTRATED 

COCOA 


to fortify your ssrstem against taking cold 
—it la relYeshing, sostalning, and Invigo¬ 
rating. Also give the ga*-'"-' 


ratlu. Also give the gardener a cup onoe 
or twice during the day; he will work aU 
the bettor for it. 

, DR. ANDREW WILSON. F R.8.E, aaya that It !■ 
Richevt in fleih-fcrming and energy-producing con- 
atltuenu." Adding “ There la no better food.” 


Patents 10398. 
& 10,674. 


AWABSED 8 FIBST PBIZES 

(TWO Ilf itoe). 

Mar be fixed In e nd of Oreenhouae 

WITHOUT DANGKB OF FOUL 
Fixing floah to the brick or woodwork, a aeparate oorerlng la 
not neoeaaary, thua obriatlng an nnalgbtly atraotnre. 

UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCY & ECONOMY. 

Onamte^ to Bum 18 Honrs wUhont 
Attention, from praotloal Test. 

SBND FOB LIST WITH FULL INFORMA¬ 
TION. POST FREE. 

LIIEBAL DISCO UNT F OB CASH. 

Offices. Warehouses, and Works! 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, 8.B. 


■gENNIS’ 


Rtg ictered Dec. 20, 


^ARDENKR (Head Working) fer good place; 
VI married; age 40; well up in all branches, early and late 
for^ng of fruita, llowers. regetablee, Roaea, and hardy planta, 
and the management of a well-kept pla're; Iona ( baract-r 
andp^ be highly reoomm«Pd*<l; abatainer.—A. HUBBARD.' 

Whaley-road, Potter a Bar. ’ 


D. HORBOCKB. TYLDESLEY, 51 


Sl’SSs'.s^ 

msS£SS. 

TNOS. W. ROBINSOII. 

OXHNU iRONWOBKfl, ' 

Stourbridge. 


THE PERFECTIDN 
« „ BDILER. 

Builda ia front of 

r eenhouae. 6i^2ft. 

in by 14 In. diam.. 
;£2 .12a. €d., carriage 

S aid. Same Boiler, 
tied with 18 ft. 4-io. 
piping, and Expanaion 
Box, patent Join taand 
Smoke Pipe, £3 18a. 
parrlage paid Cata¬ 
logue post free 
MANCjlH ESTER. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Alwaya in atock^ large or amaU quantUiea, in the/Mowing aizea. 

14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by J8 

>8byl 20 by 16 22 by 18 

16 by 10 18 by IS 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

feetboxeal ee# lOOfeetboxoaT ig; 3rdaquality, 
4tha, l^z. / ll/ 4tlia, 31-oz. / I®/ 1/6 per box extra. 
Not*.— Gloaa ewf to any aiza at alight admnee on aboee tfrio a. 
in large or amall gHontUiea. Spoolal Line.- 8 by & 9 be 7 
10 by ClOO fL. 15-Sa.. 10/-^r 1 “Sr bo? 1/- euA 

fpf 3rda. Putty, 28 lb., Sa. Paint, ready for use, Sid. per lb. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free. All glasa ia sent 
dirwt from ^k at my warehouae (not from wharf), care¬ 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in eoundconditlon before 
handing to railway oo. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
bou^ All glau is carefully p^od, put direct on rail; risk of 
breakage reiy aligbL Before placing ordern with agent, 
please write for wholesale' pricoa tt>^,*.lL ROBINSON 
Wholemde Qlaae MerohanL 31. MSV5i£S. London: 
Bi. C» ContinuouH advertiaer in thie p aper for over 14 years. 


TINS, 6A a I/- OMh. BAGS. 14 lt>.. 4 6; 28 U,.. 

7/0, oo lb., 12<6; 1 owt., 20 - each. 

FULL D1RECTIDN8 FDR USE DN EACH TIN. 
D Clean-May be used by a Lady. 

Keoati of Plonats or aeot free(except6d. iina)on receipt of 1’ O 

fj'/wlesaie 0 / THE CHEMICAL UNIDN, LTD., I PSmCH. 

n -Fhe princess Tfr 


Digitized b'j 


Go gle 


H I Price from 25/" Oomplete. If j 

Every desertion of Heating Apparatus for Green¬ 
houses, Conservatories. Ac. from 106. Frame 
Heaters. PropagAtora. 4o. Catalogue and Rati- 

»uit«a, Id. TOOPX» F.R.H.S.. A SON. 

Stepney-aquare, High atreet. Stepney. S. 

t’OOK ! LOOK 1 l^.OOO Pieces of White Pore 

•VJ Linen. Splendid for aheete or Uble-clotha. U ft. by 5 ft. 
Will Mnd one, poet free, for Sa. Sd.—From H. J. G AbSON. 
GovernmentOoTttractor, Rye. - .. .» 
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Dobbie & Co 
Rothesay, 


ONLYCEHUINE DIRECT FROM WEM 

AWARDED 46 COLD&SILVER MEDALS 


Dobbie <S: Co 
R othesay. 


GARDEmj^G ILLUSTRATED. 


January 20, 1900 


Green Marrow 


IF YOU WANT 


REALLY GOOD SEEDS 


FOR THE TABLE FROM JUNE 
TO NOVEMBER. 


AT MODERATE PRICES 

APPLY TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

HO ONE WILL SERVE YOU BETTER. 


TESTED SELECTION of the 

very choicest successional varieties, to 
be sown from March to June, gives 
the very bast results. 

UHffbt. Soir. Pick. 

Csrlen L'ghtnlng Sift. In Feb. MaytoJoce 

Carten'Early Morn 3 ft. End March DurincJune 
Cercere' Daley l|rt. Mid. April In July 

Oa*tere'Dtnby Rtratagem 3 ft. End ApHl July 
Tartere'Model Tel-phona R f*^ Mid. April .Tiily 
Cart re'Mo'el Telegraph 8 ft. End Aoril July 4 Ang. 
Carters'Mi. hadoiM 3 f^ Maytojune Uep. to Nor. 

K«ch. separate prioe, 2/- per pint; 3/6 per quart. 

Tbu Co'lection, 1 pint of each, aa abore, price lES. 

Tbs CollecUon, 1 quart of each, a« above, price sa& 
Cakki.vgr Paid. 


Are acknowledged by aJl to be the Rest, Ohaapeet, and Moat 
Bailable ever publiahed. They contain only the 
BEST VEGETABLES, FLOWERS, AND BULBS 
WORTH GROWING, 

Being the SelaotlODa of the Largest Seed Orowen, Market 
Qardenere, and the moat celebrated ProCeaslonal Oardeoere 
and Amatenn in the Kingdom. They aleo contain Tory 
uaeful Cultural InstruetionE. 

MB. SYDENHAM’S Bolbi and Seeds were reproMnted 
and gained First Prisee at London, BirminidiAm, Preaton, 
Newcaetle-on-Tyoe, Shrewsbury, Edinborgb, 4a, 4ai in 
1892, 189J, 1891, 1895,1896.1897.1898, and 1899. 


Chancellor 


The fruit ie of fine shape, larM, iniooth, and bright 
red in oolour, the flesh being inick and of agreeable 
flarour. It sets its fruit freely, and U a heavy cropper. 

IB. 6d. and Se. 6d. per packet. 


Sovereign 


CARTERS’ EXHIBITORS’ 

BOX OF VEGETABLE SEEDS 


A veiy handsome golden-yellow variety, of vigoroue 
hanit of growth, and an abundant cropper. The fruit 
is of lav^e flaAlBh-round in ebap*, solid, and most 
deli ate in flavou'. 


SWEET PEAS A SPEGIALITY. 


Contains ^0 packets of all the ch lioest variolW s f. r exhibition 
or tabic use. Price 10/6. packing s nd postage free. 


At a Third to a Half Uenal Prioee. 
Nothing gives so mnoh ont bloom et so email a 

ooEt or so li tie trouble. To get beet reeults BOW AT 
ONCK, AS dlreotioDi sent with each Collection. 

The seeds in these Collections are all eon fully hand- 
picked, all smaU or doubtjnl seeds being taken out. 


ILLUSTUATED LliiTS POiST FREE. 


See WEBBS' SPRING CATALOGUE, Post Free, V 


The Queen’s Seedsmen, 
237 , 238 , & 97 , 
HIGH HOLBOBN, LONDON, 


SPEGIAL VERY GHEAP OFFER. 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGL 


COLLECTION Mo. 1—10 Very Good 
Varieties. 

so Seeds of each In separate packeU, Is. 8d. 

Bmilj Hendenon. white; Mrs. Bokford, prlmroee; Bwal 
Bose, roey-ptnk: Lady Penzanoe, bright pale rose; Her 
Msjeety, rocy-crimsoo; firefly, intense cardinal; Emily Eok- 
ford, blight pale blue: Counteaa of Radnor, pale heliotrope; 
Ci^vatlon, roey-purple; Triumph, salmon and blush. 

COLLECTION No. 2.-10 Very Choice 
Varieties. 

50 Seeds of each in separate packets, Is. 9d. 

Blanche Burpee, finest white; Queen Victoria, pale yellow; 
Venue, pale buff, flurhed pink; Lovely, rich coral pink: 
OrientaL bright rose; Colonist, deep lilao-rose; Mars, rich 
dark fiery red; New Oountees, fine pale lavender; Prince 
Edward of York, salmon and rose; Stanley, dark bronzy- 
maroon, the best dark Sweet Pea. 

SpeclAl Piioe for the Two ColleotloBS, S6. 
Post Pree. with a packet each of White and 
Pink Cupid (60 seeds) FXUBX OF CHABOP. 

COLLECTION No. 3.—10 Newest Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in separate packets, 3s. 

Sadie Burpee, new white; Modesty, blush pink; PrimeDonra, 
large pink; Lady Mary Currie, orange-roee; Prinoe of Wales, 
deep rose; Salopian, deep mulberry-red; Lottie Hutchirs, 
buff, flushed pink; Gorgeous, orange and pink; Lady Orlsel 
Hamilton, beat ptle lavender; Navy Blue, deep violet-blua 

SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE 3 COLLECTIONS, 5/- 

Wlth a packet (60 seeds) of Pink and White 
Cupld and four striped varieties (60 seeds of 
eaohj FBXB OF CHARGE. 


S SWEET PEAS! 


'The BIQQCOT 8UC0I88 of all is ECKFORD'S S 
01 ANT SWEET PEAS. The PURITY and N 
STAMINA of these Home Grown Stocks are 9 
60 conserved by SPECIAL METHODS of 6 
CULTURE that the seeds aie PHENOMENAL S 
for UNRIVALLED STRENGIH nud VI- S 
TALIT7, and with proper cultivation, give B 
the HIGHEST POSSIBLE MAX IMA of results ! 9 
Prizes offer^ in 1900 alone exceed £40 I S 
OoUeotioiis from 1/8 upwards. a 

(See parlieular$ in Catalogue.') 9 

See beautiful plate of SWEET PEA 9 
NOVELTIES for 1900, sent gratis with each S 
Oataloguc. a 


By Appointment. 


Messrs. Dobbie ft Co. have enlarged 
and improved their well-known Cata¬ 
logue and Competitors* Guide. 

It now extends to 216 quarto pages, 
fully illustrated, and gives very fbll 
cultural directions for the different 
Flowers and Vegetables, including times 
for sowing, fte. 


EOKFORD’S CULINARY PEAS are poMiively ^ 
UNRIVALLED by any on the Market for 9 
FLAVOUR and CROPPING CAPACITY I 9 
ENORMOUS YIELDS under favourable con- a 
dp ions. Collections for 5 mouths continuous 9 
upply (-See iHxge 2 Catalogue.) ^ 

PURE VEGETABLE SEEDS! ^ 

I Results from ALL QUARTERS prove that 9 
EOKFORO’S OEEO, for PURITY, VIGOUR, and S 
YIELD, are the CHEAPEST and BEST 9 
ever offered to the Public! Collection for 12 9 
months supply, 1*/fl, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, 106/-, all 9 
carriage paid. Other Collections, 2/0, 6/-, 7/6, a 
post free. 9 

niUCDRDIJl (SILVER MED.tL STR.tlN). Giant 9 
ulnCnAnln l lowert.silendiahahit. uiK^uallctJ! 9 
DDIAilll A CmCIIQIQ UiiiiufKov^Uii>sn.IGrand S 
rnllYlULA oINEflOlOt CoUtctlonofnsiucJvtnetiet h 

nnkldl Woild-famedbtraln of F.^S'CY.BHOW, PEACOCK 9 
rANoTa and FLAKED VARIETIES: a 

VERBEN A. ^ 

ILLUSTRATED | ^ 

■iL.. i Catalodue & Cultural Holts !«•"!?" S 


ALL FLOWERS SEEDS, 

STOCKS, AOTKKS, Ao«. ffood and cheap. 


Ten Thousand extra copies have been 
printed, and anyone can secure a copy 
per Parcel Post by sending Sixpence in 
Stamps for same. 


THE BEST SEVEN TOMATOES 


In cultivation; often sold under other names to get foncr 
prices. Each packet contains about 200 seeds. Perfection, 
3d.; a special good strain ; Polegate, best for exhibition, 6d.: 
Ham Green Favourite, 3d ; Frogmore Selected, raised by the 
Queen B Gardener. 3d . Challenger, 8d.; Golden Perfection, 
Sd.. Early Ofevair, the beet for outdoor work, 3d. 
CoUecUon, la. 6d., poet Irea If ordered separately. Id. each 
extra for postaga 


Pita6€ niemion “ Gardeninj rUuszraitd ” uAcn 
u/rUing, 


Each Fooket contains 10 Eeede. 

Loekie's Perfection. RoUiason's Selected Telegraph, Covent 
Garden Favourite, and Marvel, 6<L each; postage Id. each 
extra; or the Collection, Is. 9d , post free. 
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FKRNS. 

DAVALLIA8. 

Thb ipedM sod vsnstiM witfi tiM oonspionoos 
iodly rhizDiuM, aaoh m D. odoarieiigii, D. dig- 
leotd, and othon, if not bo rapid in growth ag 
some Ferns, will retain their vitality under 
adverse conditions better than many, but thoee 
referred to below are very distinct from the 
above section. T.hey are among the moet bean- 
tiinl of onr cultivated Ferne, and if net grown 
83 extensively, it is becanse they area little diffi¬ 
cult to manage rather than that their beanty is 
not appreciated. D. tennifolia stricta and 
D. Mooreana are well adapted for market work, 
bat the others are only suited for growing in 
cboioe oolleotioDS. 

Davalua Moobbaka is one of the most bean- 
tifal Ferns we have when grown on into a large 
mecimen ; it is aleo very osefol in a small state. 
Graere is little difficulty in inoreasing the stock 
from division, and when done freqneotly, fairly 
compact plsnte for 5-inoh pota may be had, but 
after being allowed to grow away vigorously with- 
oat beinE disturbed she rhizomes get stout and 
the fronds large. It requires a little care when 
dividing plants. As with many others, vouog 
olsnts wmoh have nob become pot-bound may 
be divided with perfect safety, and with ordin¬ 
ary care will soon start awav. It will suffer if 
overwatered. Plenty of drainage should be 
given, using when potting a rough, open com¬ 
post, which should include some rough fibrous 
peat. Although this Fern may be easily pro¬ 
pagate from division, it is worth trying from 
sellings, as these make more compact plsnte. 
It is, perhaps, one of the moet difficult to get 
from spares. I have suoceeded in raising fairly 
good batches, but have also had many failures. 
Spores collected from large, well-matured fronds 
are the most reliable, hat they shonld be col- 
laoted before they are too ripe. The fronds are 
often taken after the spore-oases have burst and 
the best spores fallen. This applies to many 
other Ferns. When handling tms Fern it is 
necessary to be careful, or an irritation of the 
skin may be caused. I have suffered consider¬ 
ably from the effaote before being aware of the 
cause. I think it oomee chiefly from the fertile 
fronds. A sliuht irritation may be felt, and if 
rubbed this wul make matters much worse, but a 
good wash with warm water will usually prevent 
any serious trouble. 

D. RKTCSA.—This is a beauti'nl species, but 
very difficult to propagate. I once suooe^ed 
in raising seedlings, ana have also divided nlants 
with success, yet I have known many failnree. 
In divi^ng piant^ nnlees the greateet care is 
exercised, they will he lost ent&ely. The rhi- 
zimes being very short, it is difficult to separate 
them and to seeure roots with each portion. It 
may, however, be done by oarefully removing 
the soil, aod then, instead of using the knife, 
severing with the hands the rhizomes where 
they branch; by doing so there will be no 
danger of cutting away the best roots. The older 
roots may be out away, and in TOttin 
should be Uken^that tM crown of the rl 
is kept well on the surf^^ hfihfiot l|uqif}.> A 


moist atmosphere and just saffident mdstnre in 
the soil will ensure suoocss, but over-watering is 
sure to prove fatal. Messrs. Veitoh and Hons 
obtainea a first-class certificate from the Ro^ 
Horticultural Society in 1886 for the abo^ hut 
it has never been very plentiful, and it is now 
difficult to find. In the Kew enumeration of 
Ferns it is classed with the genus Lindsaya. 

D. HKMirTKRA.—^Thif is another of the most 
difficult to grow suooeififully. Occasionally a 
plant may be met with in the most robust health, 
and very beautiful it is. The rhizomes spread 
more frMy than those referred to above, and, 
nnlees they are kept well down on some good 
compost, we fine roots do not take hold and the 
plants are weakened. I do not remember having 
seen seedlings, and to establish divisions it 
requires the greateet care. If grown in shallow 
pots or {Mms, lome of the fresh, healthy rhizames 
may be taken off and the soil with them, so that 
the roota.do not suffer. A moist, geoisl atmos¬ 
phere will be more beneficial than much heat. 

D. TBNUiFOLiA STRICTA. —This U a free-grow¬ 
ing variety, and makee a most nseful plant for 
decoration. As it comes freely from spores, it is 
not desirable where large quantitiea are required 
to rely on divlaion, though where only a limiM 
nnmbw is in demand division may be carried 
out with safety, as it is of much more robust 
habit than some referred to above. Seedlings 
are rather slow in the earlier stages, but, once 
established, they make compact, well-furnished 
plants. I find is is a senerai favourite with the 
American fiorists, and thouah not extensively 
grown in Eoglsnd for mancet, good plants 
always find a ready sale. 

D. TuiniFOLiA VRircHi.—This is a very 
slender form, which oomee freely from spores, 
bat it requires great oare to establish sood 

S lsnte. The young seedlings are very liable to 
ie off during the winter. They snonld be 
potted in a oompost consisting almost entirely 
of peat and sand, some good leaf - mould 
and chopped Sphagnum being the only 
addition. Good diainage must he given, end 
the soil should he preaM fairly firm. Dnrins 
the winter the plants will do better on a sbeu 
oloae to the glees, but in summer shading is 
neosMsry. Snooess depends greatly on careful 
attention to watering. A. 

Drying Fern fronds.—Can yon inform 
me wnat process will keep Ferns green after 
they have been pressed, so thstthey may be ex¬ 
posed ?-H. W. 

The fronds for drying shonld be oolleoted 
when there is no moistnre on their surface. 
Blotting-paper is the best material for pressing 
them. Tnis shonld be quite dry, and to ensure 
the fronds keeping their oolour tAey should Iw 
cluuu^ every day for a few days, and the papw 
that has been used one day may be thoroughly 
dried before using it agiJn. Some Feme may 
be dried with little trouble, but thick fleehy- 
fronded sorts require the greateet oare. 
Although they may be dried so as to retain their 
natural oolour while kept in paper, they soon 
fade after biing exposed. 1^. Honter, of 
Leeds, has patented a process by which they are 
suppo^ to retsdn their natnm colour. Bbe 
has sent me some spacioMns which have been so 


treated, and I find they last a considerable time, 
but eventually lose the green shade. One of 
our lecMling fiorists once told me that he could 
make Begonia and Caladium leaves last well by 
usins a clear liquid gum to steep them in. I 
sena yon a few fronds which have been treated 
by Mrs. Hunter’s process. I have had them for 
two or three years, and it is, perhaps, owing to 
having become damp that they are not very 
green now. 

Ptarlff Viotorlas.—There are few pn^er 
variegate Ferns than this, and though it is, 
perhaps, rather too tender to stand long for 
house decoration, it has a very pretty effect in 
the stove fernery. It will grow in a cooler 
house, and doubtless plants so sro^ would 
stand better, hut the growth made in such a 
tuMXse has not the same light, pretty effect us 
has that produced in a warmer temperature 
where there is ample atmospheric moistnre. 
Here it is gsuoeful indeed, the wiry stems hold¬ 
ing up the fertile fronds to about a foot high. 
Each division of these fronds has a deer and 
well-defined silvery-white streak on a deep 
shining green base, and, being very light, the 
lower, almost prostrate, fronds are clearly sMn, 
and in their turn hide the pot or whatever it is 
growing in. It is an easily-grown kind and may 
be propagated either by division or by spores, a 
large peicentaRe of the latter coming true in 
moet cases. When division takes plaoe, core is 
necessary to ensure some few at least of the 
barren fronds to each divided portion, and after 
these are potted separately they should be kept 
well on the dry side at the roots, but with 
abundant moistnre in the atmosphere about 
them. Small bits have a pretty c ffeot about 
the edgee of the stages of Orchid-houses, the 
rock work in the stove, or in any warm planted- 
out fernery. It is now getting fairly plentiful, 
having hew sent out some eight or nine years 
ago. 

ASaxtllarla lepldota. — This pretty 
winter-flowering plant is not seen so often as it 
should be, for it is very distinct from the 
msjority of MaxUlarias. The long tail-like 
sepals are hrownieh-pu^le below, the end pale 
yellow, and the flower is principullv made up'of 
these two colours. It is a pity the spikes do 
not rise hisher and show themselvee above the 
foliage. M. lepidota may he grown in the 
cooleet part of the Cattleya house in pots, using 
for oompost about equal parts of loam, peat, 
and chopped Moss. It is a native of Colombia, 
and was introduced by Mr. Bull in 1877. It 
has been long known, having been discovered 
many years sgo by Hartweg. 

Bi^onia manloata.- Where a fiee-grow- 
ing speoies is required durioc the winter months 
Uus old and well-known pbnt is still worth 
growing. The speoies, by its peculiar oharao- 
teristio growth, u weU suited for placing in 
vasee, from the fret that the large, handsome 
foliage, when quickly grown, will bide the 
receptacle. In tne sitting-room such thii^ are 
valued onite apart from ^eir flowering rlants 
intended to he used as suggested should, how¬ 
ever, be grown on raised pots, if possible, as in 
this vmy the'plants are frirnishea'equally uU 
round. iiginn rom 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Oonsarvatory. — CyclaraeDs will be a 
ipeoial feature now. When well done they are 
charming for cuttinga ae well as for grouping in 
the conservatory, especially where they can be 
lifted up off the border. Inhere are some beau* 
tifnl shades of colour in the flowers, from orim* 
son through the various shades of pink and 
white, and both the foliage and flowers are 
larger than they used tb be—in fact, the foliage, 
iwtably in some of the lighter colours, is beau¬ 
tifully mottled and has some decorative value 
when the plants are not in bloom. The flowers 
of yearling plants are generally finer t^n are 
older plants, but, of course, they are not so 
numerous. A well-grown, well-bloomed Cycla¬ 
men in a (i'inch pot has considerable value in 
the conservatory at this season, and a couple of 
dozen in various colours will make a group 
that will attract attention anywhere. The best 
time to sow seeds is in the early autumn, not 
later than the beginning of September. Sow 
thinly and never permit the seedlings to secure 
any check until they are well established in the 
blooming pots. Then, of course, the mere fact 
that the roots have occupied all the spil will be 
check sufficient t6 induce an abundant blooming 
of very fine blossoms. The soil must be fairly 
light. Weuaeabonta third of really, good turfy 
loam, full of fibre, and containing plenty of 
body. To this are added equeJ 'parts of leaf- 
mould and peat, with a liberal allowance of 
sharp clean - sand. Stimulants may be given 
when the pots are full of roots—they will 
not require it before. We have discontinued 
drying off Cyolamsn corms. We simply keep 
them moving quietly for a couplq of jears, and 
then throw them out. Some oi the bdst plants, 
comprisii^ the finest flowers of the purest and 
mojt distinct colours, are annually set on shelves 
after Christmas to produce seeds, and thus the 
stock or strain is annually improved. If there 
is likely toi>e a dearth of flowers in the conser¬ 
vatory it may happen now. The Cbrysanthe- 
mums are over and. the bulk of t^e forced 
subjects are not in great force vet, thougi^ of 
course, much depends upon toe means alt 
command and the character of the house one 
has to keep gay. Two of the be it plant i 
for supplying luge quantities of flowers for 
outtiog are Roman Hyacinths and ths early 
single and double NarciMus. These, if started 
early and grown on cool, can be rapidly pushed 
into bleoiu, whan required, by iusialmeuts. 
Arum LiUes are a great aource of supply at this 
season. 

StOV6.—Where there is head room baskets 
of Ferns and Orchids are very dreesy. For 
draping the: sides and bottoms of baskets in a 
warm-house the pretty Indian Grass is very 
effective, and is easily propagated from cuttings 
now or any time. Giasua discolor may also be 
effectively used for draping baskets in the stove. 
Cuttings of the firm shoots strike readily now in 
bottom-heat. Where there is a propsgating- 
frame or pit, old stems of Dracaenas may be cut 
up into single joints and inserted in light sandy 
soil and plnng^ in a brisk botched. Seeds of 
the Saltan’s Balsam (Impatieos Snltani) sown 
now' will make useful plants by the end of the 
summer, and their brightness will continue for 
some time. Riviua hnmilis is another useful 
decorative plant in a small way for winter, 
bearing very freely clusters of bright red 
berries. This is also easily raised from seeds. 
This seeds so freely in some stoves that the 
dropped berries produce so many plants there is 
no oocation to sow seeds specially. It is quite 
possible to have Gloxinias m bloom in February 
or even earlier. Those who raise seedlings and 
do them well will find some of them start much 
earlier than others, and those restless may as 
well be potted as soon as the movement is per¬ 
ceived, placed OQ a shelf in the stove, and per¬ 
mitted to do their best. And very well they 
grow in a light position daring the dark days. 

Barly vinery.— The Vines in pots, or the 
earliest Vines if there are no pot-Vines, will 
probably now bs showing bunches, and shonld 
M stopped on one or two leaves, according to 
the spaM between the rods. Two leavM bej ond 
the bunch are better than one if there is room 


* In cold or northern dictricU the operatiom r^erred 
to under **<7erden iforfc" may be donejhm ten dttyt to a 
farti^.UUer then UAemfe inOtemteH, wf a good 
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for them; but' there Inuet be no coowdiug, or 
rather over-crowding, of foliage, as one good 
firm leathery leaf is letter for the work iu hand 
than two weakly ones. The literals springing 
from each side of the rods at equal distances 
apart, at not less than lo-inch intervals, shonld 
be linked down only partially at first to avoid 
all risk of splintering off, more pressure, by 
shortening the links, to be applied from time to 
time till the young shoots are in their right 
position. The growth of the sub-laterals must 
be promptly stopped as soon as one leaf has 
been developed, and no farther progress per¬ 
mitted. The night temperaiure as soon as the 
ti^uDCfaeB begin to expand to be raised to (m degs., 
so that the generous warmth may draw out and 
expand the bunches. 

B&rly Peaches.—Disbudding may begin 
as soon as the blossoms are s^t, aqd the syringe 
should be used to clear away the faded blossoms. 
The disbudding or removal of surplus shoots will 
carried out tentatively, the shoots spring¬ 
ing from above and beneath the branches beiqg 
removed first. The thumb and finger will do 
this work when the shoots are small, but before 
the work proceeds far one well-placed young 
shoot, as near the base of ths bearing branch as 
possible, should be selected to be trained in for 
bearine next season, and the leader also be 
trained in full length. The work of diabuddiog 
is usually spread oyer several weeks, so that, 
ultimately there are left one shoot at the base 
and one leader at the end pf the branch. Some¬ 
times, to avoid overcrowding, the leading shoot 
is stopped later in the season. Youpg trees 
with plenty of space to cover are dealt with 
differently, more shoots being left, so as to get 
the trellis speedily covered with bearing^ erood. 
Night temperature, 50 degs. to 55 degs. 

Oaoumbera.—Keep the growth regularlv 
pinched in and trained. The finger and thumb 
should do all the work. Pinching a shoot does 
not inflict so great a check as permitting the 
shoot to extend and then having to ose the 
knife. Top-dress with light sprinklings of warm 
turfy soil when necessary. Very little syrigging 
will be required if the atmosphere can be kept 
moist by other means. Night temperature, 
70 degs. ' 

Window gardening. — As the days 
lengthen more water will be reqnired. Foliage 
lants and Ferns must not be permitted to get 
nat dry, though this condition will not injure 
Geraniums ’ or plants more or less at rest. 

-Oatdoor garden.-There is often a difli- 
oolty in furoiahiDg bare plaoee under trees in a 
satisfactory manner, es^ially heavy foliaged 
trees such as the Horse Ghertnnt and Syca¬ 
mores. So far as regards the Horse Ghestnnt, 
the best way is to plant the small-leaved Ivy 
pretty thickly and peg it down to ^ it estab¬ 
lished, and among the Ivies dibbfo in bulbs, 
espeoially Saowdrops and Daffodils. These will 
flower and get their growth made by the time 
the trees have exhausted their flowers and 
foliage, and when they are resting the dense 
canopV of foliage will not do mnoh harm. There 
are plenty of subjects that will thrive under 
lighter-fouaged trees. The Butcher’s Broom 
(Ruscos aonleatus) in patches or clamjM is very 
effeoii ve when in berry. The ere^ing St. John's 
Wort (Hyperienm oalyoinnm) makes a very 
{vetty mats in a shady spot, and among things 
of larger growth Anonbas, Hollies in variety, 
Boxee, Yews, and the round-leaved Laurel will 
fill up and give a dressy appearanoe to the woods 
and plantations. For forming an evei^een 
base to single trees or small group] of these 
trees the Holly-leaved Barberry is very effective. 
For a group on the edge of the lawn Berberia 
atenophylla is one of the most effective shrubs 1 
am acquainted with, and there is nothing 
hardier. B. Darwini has been frequently out 
down to the ground in severe winters, but I 
have never seen B. steuophy 11a injured. Worms 
are often troublesomo on lawns. Top-dressing 
of soot and lime will make them uncomfortable 
and strengthen the Grass at the same time. An 
inch of suted coal-ashes laid under the turf 
when a new lawn is made will keep the v^orms 
down. 

Frutt garden.—There is no doubt of the 
I value of bush ApplM on the Paradise-stock in 
the garden, and in windy distriote in the 
orohara alao, bat of oourae, thetp or cattle 
I could not be tarpea in, though at certain 


oeasooB poultry mi§^t have the run of the 
place with advantage to themselves and 
the fmit-trees also in keeping down insects. 
In many gardens where bnsh Apples were 
planted 10 or 12 years ago 1 have noticed 
the trees are now much too thick, and if evary 
alternate tree is taken out they will have ratber 
too much room. In fruit growing the trees 
should have free exposure on all sides to en^urs 
well-balanced trees, and free-growing varieties, 
such as Warner’s King, Lane's Prince Alberi, 
Bramley'sSeedling, Blenheim Orange, andEck- 
linville, should be planted i 5 feet apart. We 
have trees planted lo years ago that are now not 
less than 14 feet in diameter and nearly as much 
in height. It is possible by pruning to keep the 
tree to a prescribed space, but what sensible 
person who wants fruit would do this ? If a 
ieoe of land oould be given up to bush Apples 
should say plant 7^ feet apart, and as soon as 
the branches were meeting take half the trees 
up in the first, then move the whole of the 
second row, and so on, so that the trees finally 
stood 15 feet apart. This refers only to th4 
strong growers, and these should be grouped. 
Weaker mower j, such as Orange Pippin, Gockle 
Pippin, Lord Burghley, and others, wilt do with 
less space. I am rather surprised Lord Burgh- 
ley is not more planted. I look upon it as 
the best late dessert Apple. 

Vegetable f^den.—This is the prepara¬ 
tory season iu the garden. In frosty wealher 
wheel on manure and trench the land up deeply 
to let in the frost, but do not bury soow, 
espscially if the laud is required for early crops. 
There are many gardens that would be improved 
by draining, especially where fruit-trees are io- 
tended to be planted. To tell if land require 
draining, dig a few test holes 3 feet deep, and if 
the water at this season stands in the b^tom of 
the holes the land requiree draining. In drain¬ 
ing gardens or orchards the drains should be 
3 ^t deep, *nd, if possible, a foot of stones or 
olinkers, or Thoms, should be placed over the 
drain-pipes. This will ensure the drains remain¬ 
ing clear. 1 am assuming a rough plan of next 
season’s cropping, so far as regards .its main 
features, has bem prepared, and then the 
manuring and cultivation can be made to suit Uie 
crops. If there is a warm border anywhere— 
and every garden should possess one or more 
warm, sunny borders, with soil deepened and 
enriched to suit all the early crops to be planted 
in suitable weather—early Peas and Long-pod 
Beans, or Dgraff Fan or Gluster, may be planted 
nosr. In some gardens the Peas that were 
planted in November are now np. These, of 
course, must be nursed and sheltered by draw¬ 
ing up ridges of soil on each aide of the rows, 
aiM by-and-bye, before the oold winds set is, a 
few feathery sticks may be placed to tbein. 
8ow Radishes ea« warm, sunny spot. 

IL Hobdat. 


THB pOBONQ WMSUCB WOBS. 

jMhmflfs from a OmrdM Diary, 

January new stakes to standard 

Roses. Btirred soil-among Violas, Primnlsa, 
and other spring flowers. This is only done 
when the suriace is fairly dry. DieMod a piebe 
of land with gas-lime, one pound to square yard. 
This has-a beneficiel effect Upon the land, and 
is not strong enough to injure roots of trees or 
anything. Sowed more Gucumbers, Melons, 
and Tomatoes. Put in cuttings of Zonal 
**Geraniums.” These are struck on boards 
over hot-water pipes in warm-house. 

January SSrd. — Moved more forcing plants 
and shrubs into heat to be brought on for con¬ 
servatory and to supply flowers for cutting. 
From this onwards a pretty large and constant 
stream will be moving through heated struo- 
tures. Made another sowing of early Peas on 
warm border. Sowed a hundre«l pots at tho 
same time to be brought on under glass. 
We must have plenty of earlv Peas. Plated 
several boxee thickly with early Longpod Beans 
for transplanting. 

January 2IfLh. —Sowed Ailsa Oraig Onions in 
boxes in heat for planting outside whso 
hardened off; also several iMxes of Brosssls 
Sprouts. Potted off early.Gauliflosvers singly, 
and placed on a shelf near glass in warm-house; 

I srill oe hardened off and planted out in April. 
iPut ipottttii^of Lcbellaa. Gave lawn a dressing 
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of basic-slag, 10 lb. to ec^uare rod. Made up 
several hot-beds for successional crops. Planted 
a warm pit with dwarf French Beans. 

January SSUi .—Potted a lot of roots of 
Chicory and placed in Mushroom-houBe to force 
for salads. Made up another Muahroom-bed 
and watered beds in bearing with weak liquid- 
mannre containing a little salt. Disbudded 
Peach-treee in early-house. Tied down and 
stopped Vines in first-house. Cut the last of 
Uros Colman (irapes and placed in (^rape-room 
with Btems in bottles of water. Pruned V^ines. 

January B€lh .—Putin a lot of Vine-eves in 
sods of turf on shallow trays and placed over 
hot-water pipes. We find this a very successful 
way of raising young Vines. They will be 
potted when well rooted, or may be used if 
required for planting new houses. Trenched 
vacant ground. Commenced replanting hardy 
edgings round flower beds. Planted Horee- 
radish in trenched ground. The small sticks 
are saved for sets when lifting the roots in 
autumn for winter use, and are planted obliquely 
in the ground. 

.7 anuary Sowed more Scarlet Horn 

Carrots in hol-bed. Brought more Rhubarb 
into heat—three year-old roots are used, Vic¬ 
toria chiefly now. Took more Strawberries into 
heat. First batch Bhowing trusses of blossoms 
are kept near the glass in a njght tempc rature 
of 6r> deCT. ShiftM on Toinitoes, Btill keeping 
on shells near glass. Shall have a house ready 
for them shortly. Replanted Box-edgings 
where getting a little gappy. 


THK CHRISTMAS ROSE (HELLEBORUS 
NIGER VARS). 

Onk of the moat free-blooming of all the many 
varieties of Helleborus nigor is the form called 
St. Brigid, or it may be Mr. John T. Bennett- 
Pors Riverston, which, with altifolius 
maximus, Mme. Fourcade and Apple Blossom 
and Bath major true, are perhaps the 
finest and best of all. 

The legends and folk - lore of the black 
Hellebore, or *'the Rose that blooms in the 
snow,” are man^. Thus we are told by the 
**old masters” in their black-lettered tomes 
that it first bloomed in Eden, where it was 
called “the Rose of Aflection.” When Adam and 
Eve were driven from the garden delectable, 
they grieved at leaving all the exquisite blos¬ 
soms of Paradise behind them, and at the hard¬ 
ship of leaving the sunshine for a land covered 
with fttist and snow, and then it was that pity¬ 
ing angels obtained permission to give them the 
one flower, “ the b!^ of Love,” as a divine 
token of forbearance and of grace. The pea¬ 
sants of Alsatia have a tradition still that the 
Christmas Rose—common in their woods and 
mountains—first bloomed in the snow at the 
hour of the Nativity, and Grimm’s story connect¬ 
ing the Rose with the Christ-child is well known. 
The black roots or rhizomes of this plant are 
even skill used on the Continent, especiallp in 
Oermacry, for medicinal purposes, though it is 
quite possible that rustic faith is in reality the 
main factor in its reputed cures. In Greek 
times, as is well known, those mentally affected 
were sent to Anticyra, where the Hellebore 
grew, and even in the time of the early Eliza¬ 
bethan poets, or before, we find Drayton sing¬ 
ing : “ And melancholy cures by sovereign 
Hellebore.” In old German legencls the flower 
is connecte<l with Ifolda, the marriage goddess, 
but to-day the Christmas Roses maimy interest 
us as beautiful garden flowers that are at their 
beat from October, when H. n. altifolius begins 
to bloom, until February, when the later varie¬ 
ties begin to produce their flowers. 

Of course, we roust always remember that 
all the true Christmas Roses are seedling forms 
of H. niger, and that they are in no way 
related, nor will they cross or hybridise with 
the group of species such as H. olympicus, H. 
orientalis, H. colohicus, H. atro-rubens, H. 
abchasicus, H. purpurascens or torquatus, H. 
lividesoens, H. guttatus, &o., now collectively 
known as Lenten Roses in most good gardens. 
The Lenten Roses are comparatively very easy 
to grow and bloom on nearly all soils, provided 
they be deep and rich and the plants have the 
neoessary shelter as well as shade. 

But the true winter Helleboxe or Christmas 
Rose is not so easy to please. It,will not 
aotuaUy die off all atfo^e, 

Wgitized I: " ^ 




sandy or limestone soils, but it merely exists on 
sufferance, or in spite of its surroundings, and 
rarely attains its fulness of luxuriant leafage 
and DOiuty of flower. On deep, rich alluvial I 
soils overlying sandstone, granite, or Cam¬ 
brian rock it is quite at home. I have seen ' 
it do well in deep, black peat, but, like all the 
Buttercup or Ranunculus family, to which it 
belongs, it likes a rich, moist loam or even a 
clay soil. It also loves the shelter of a sloping 
liank or of rocks, either natural or artificial, 
and during the hot summer it thrives all the 
better and retains its leaves longer, being, in 
fact, a true evergreen, if in a partially sh^ed 
position. Like most other mountain plants, it 
hates the drip of trees ; but if it can so be 
planted outside the drip-line of trees, that will 
cast a shadow over the nooks in which it grows, ! 
say from 11 a.m. till ^.m. or I p.m., so much 
the better. Like the Hepatica, it is a true ever-1 
green as grown under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions, and loses in strength and in beauty if 
such conditions are absent, or if they are neu¬ 
tralised by bad treatment in any way. On’good I 
B^rong soils in Devon and in Ireland I have 


Apple Fcltlinville Seedling’. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE ECKLINVILLE SEEDLING. 

This excellent Apple was raised early in the 
present century at Ecklinville, in the neighbour 
hood of Belfast, by a Scotch gardener of the 
name of Logan. It has long been extensively 
grown both in Ireland and Scotland, and to a 
more limited extent in England. Of late years 
Ecklinville has been planted by the thousand, 
this being one of the few varieties that nursery¬ 
men can never grow enough of. Nor is this to 
be wondered at, seeing that it is included in 
every selection of cooking Apples, however 
limited, that is given. This variety possosEes 
the merit of being of very robust habit of 
growth, and yet is an abundant bearer, quite 
small trees cropping freely, while large speci¬ 
mens seldom fail to produce fruit by the bushel. 
It is admirably adapted for growing iu bush 
form, the branches being erect, very stiff, and 
not forming s lot of spray. As I have it on the 
Crab-stock and low stem, the trees are about 
12 feet through and^as much in height, and no 
'trees serve us better than 
these do—without much 
trouble, too. It should ha 
added that ours is a heavy 
clayey soil, and Ecklinville 
is therefore one of the best 
for heavy as well as 
medium soils. Bushes and 
pyramids on the English 
Paradise-stock also dowelL 
the trees producing freely 
and looking very healthy, 
although excessive produc¬ 
tiveness greatly checks 
OTOWth. It forma a fairly 
large compact head when 
grown as an orchard tree, 
and crops heavily in mo it 
seasons. Unfortunately, 
the fruit does not keep 
well. Ecklinville, then, 
should not be planted very 
extensively for home uee, 
two or three fairly large 
trees being enough for most 

E laces, a single tree only 
sing planted in qai<*n 
small gardens. When it 
is intended to grow Apples 
extensively for market, 
tien the variety under 
notice may well be pUnied 
by the score or hund'^ed, 
a loording to circumstances, 
many dwarf as well ss 
B anaard trees being in¬ 
cluded. The advice often 
given to market the fruit 
direct from the trees ought 
certainly to be followed. 
It is too soft fjr storing, 
and, being large, aho cook¬ 
ing well, no great difll- 
culty is experienced in 
finding a good market. 

I. 


seen great clumps of Christmas Roses 4 feet or 
.') feet across bearing hundreds of perfect blos¬ 
soms and buds under a canopy-like dome of 
the freshest and most perfect leaves. Such 
plants are often five to twenty-five years old 
and have not been replanted, but merely top- 
dressed once or twice a jear during that time. 
Such specimens are far too large for any ordi¬ 
nary hand-light to cover them, and now and 
then you may see a plant that can only be 
ade([uately shelter(d from snow and frost by a 
two-light frame. 

Apart from variety, seedlings exhibit for the 
first few years the most remarkable luxuriance 
of bloom and vigour of leafage, and in mild 
localities the seed sown as soon as it ripens 
comes up perfectly well in the open air. F. 


Peat Moss-Utter for growing Mush¬ 
rooms ('Ayixious ).—We fear you will have 
little chance of success with this for growing 
Mushrooms. It has been frequently tried, but 
always found wanting, the material lying too 
close fur the growth of the Mushrooms. Nothing 
answers better than horse-droppings from corn- 
fed horses, care being taken not to use any from 
animals that have been dosed with medicine. 


Currants for north walls.— For a late 
supply of Currants, the best method of growing 
them is against a north wall. On such an aspect 
the trees seldom fail to produce heavy crops of 
fruit, which will hang in sound condition urtd 
the second week in November. Where autumn- 
fruiting Raspberries are grown, these late Cur¬ 
rants are considered a great boon in the kitchen, 
as well as being useful m making variety in the 
dessert. When the bunches are dipped in clear 
syrup they are, as a result, well coated with 
sugar when dry, and are then very ornamental 
when nicely dished up. For growing aga'nst 
walls I prefer either single, double, or treble 
cordons. These are most easily and readily 
grown from cuttings, which may be inserted in 
the places they are to occupy as soon as cut 
from the bush. The cuttings should have five 
bold buds left on each, and when they commence 
to grow, the best shoot, or shoots—according to 
the number of stems required—should be 
retained, rubbing out the others. They make a 
good deal of growth in one season, and a wall 
can be entirely clothed with them in the course 
of three or four seasons if the soil is of average 
fertility. Whe^ip^jb^^hf^^-^he trees need to 
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be as oloiely sparred asare bush trees, and it is 
^ snmmer.prune th^ other¬ 
wise the fruit will be too maoh shaded to ripen 
^OTOugUy. Thdbest kinds for this purpose I 
and White Dutch. I 
l»re tried others, bat haye found none to equal 
the two mentioned. Whether the newer intro- 
dootion, American Wonder, will be suitable or 
not for wall culture I am unable to say, but 1 
intend testing it this season. Of the two 
sorts named abore, Raby Castle has by far the 
longer tonoh, but in point <rf siae of berry ^ere 
is but little differenoe between them.—A. 


APPLE WARNER’S KINO. 

p£^v ApplM are so popular as Warner’s King. 
Its size and appearance make it well known, 
and the qualitv being first-rate there are 
few gardens of any sizs in which it is not 
grown. At the Apple congress held in the 
Royal Horticaltaral Society A gardens in 1883 
this ymety was staged by no lees than 140 
exhibitors. It had no less than twelre 
monyms, favourite names being Nelson’s 
Glory, Poor Man’s Friend, and the King Apple. 
This shows its popularity, as it may be grown 
m most soils, and is not particular as to locality. 
I have seen very fine fruits grown within half- 
a-dozen miles of the city, and not under the best 
possible conditions as regards soil and situa¬ 
tion. Warner’s King may be classed as an 
early cooking Apple, in season from October to 
early Daoember. I am aware fruits may be 
kept much longer; indeed, I have seen this 
variety exhibited in March, but I fail to see the 
utility ^ showins fruits when their flavour is 

S ine. With me this Apple is at its best early in 
ctober. The soil bemg light in a measure 
doubtless hastens maturity. This is one of the 
heaviest croppers, and it rarely fails to bear 
freely most seasons. In some soils, if kept, it 
spots badly. As an early market fruit it 
always commands a high price if the fruits 
are oarrfully packed and graded. Being a 
soft fruit it soon shows bruises, and in gather¬ 
ing needs more than ordinary care if the fruits 
are to st^d. It is a great favourite in 
Srotl^d, and splendid fruits are grown there. 
The froim are very large indeed. Some have 
exceeded 2 lb. in weight, but to get size it 
is ne^ry to thin freely. My best fruits 
^ve been produced on budi trees on the Para- 
^se-stock. On this stock it is moot fertile, 
but it makes a good standard in suitable 
soiL 

The fruit is well known by its small closed eye 
and Grass-meen skin in an unripe state. When 
ripe It ^es on a clear deep yellow, with 
patches of brown russet on the sunny side. The 
tTM makes a vigorous growth, and is not much 
subject to disease. It is one of the best as 
r^ai^ quality, the flesh when oooked being 
delicious. I find the trees resent hard pruning. 
The crops from standard trees are grand and 
the fruits large when the trees are not crowded. 
As a cordon it bears fairly well, bat the hard 
stopping is not conducive to free fruiting. The 
gmtest difficulty with standard trees is that 
the fruit, owing to its size and weight, is in 
rough weather liable to be blown off. To avoid 
this I would advise dwarf stuidard form. Avoid 
crowd^ the trees, as, to get the rieh colour 
deMnbed, free exposure is necessary. It is 
well named the Poor Man’s Friend, as I do not 
know of any variety more productive or one 
that commands a better price even when 
gather^ direct from the trees. It is a great 
favourite on t^ exhibition table, and always a 
prominent fruit in collections. In its Btwsnn it 
IS difficult to beat either for size or quality. 

___ W. 

Foroliw StmwbanlMla a “ocfld”- 

pit (/yeommjw).—We do not know how you 
S*»wbsrry plants in a 
cold -pit. Certiinly you oan accelerate their 
fruiting by perhaps a couple of weeks, but not 
much more, withoat artificial heat. But if yon 
bad a good quantity of fresh leaves that have 
not b^an to decay, and you could fill up your 
pit with those early in March, damping them 
somewhat to induce heating, and Ueading them 
well down, li^ally filling the pit, than plunging 
pots of Strawberries nearly dose together 
^ way mto the leaves, letting the whole settle 
down, with the ligto ^14 W»mth 
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thus generated would cer^nly help to forward 
the plaats considerably. They would be all the 
more forward if the plants were kept in a cold- 
frame from this time on till the bed of leaves is 
ready. Unless you oan in this way provide 
some artificial warmth, we cannot see toat yon 
oan hope to have jrour plaats in fruit in a cold- 
frame until the end of May at least. 

OLD GARDEN WALLS. 

From the point of attractiveness there is a 
beauty all its own in old walls, even if the 
bricks or stones composing them are crumbling 
down or the mortar falling out. Bat from the 
utilitarian point of view it is not so; old 
walls often give to those in charge of them 
a considerable amount of trouble. This will 
arise from two souroes, if not from more. 
Rotten or crumbliog walls are bad for the 
opwation of nailing, owing to which those 
^o have this work to do cannot be blamed 
if j^ey do drive nails into the brickwork where 
it is sound. Another and more serious argument 
against them is the protectioa they afford to 
iosect peats. Of these there are the wood-louse 
and the earwig, both of which will commit 
serious depredations upon tender fruits in the 
autumn. The fmrmer enemy is very fond of the 
best kinds of Plums and frill mark these if they 
happen to touch the wall. The earwig preys 
upon Peaches and Nectarines to a serious extent. 
These old walla afford to these insects a safe 
retreat. Then there are aphides ib variety, with 
other troublesome things as well. It is, I am 
aware, a somewhat expansive process to point a 
wall of considerable extent, but, all the same, it 
is a matter that calls for attention. If taken in 
time it will prevent the bricks from crumbling 
away also, which otherwise is likely to occur 
daring severe frosts. When repointing is done, 
it is worth while to consider the question of 
inserting studs in order to save so much of, if not 
all, the nailing. Studs driven into the joints of 
the brickwork will answer well for securing the 
old wood if for nothing beyond that. These 
stndsshould be driven home so astokeep toe trees 
as close to the wall as possible. If placM at regu¬ 
lar intervals and so arranged as to insert a good 
quality of tarred string in a diagonal form, 
a deal of naUing may be saved, and the walls, 
too. The present leasou of the year is the 
beet for doing this work, better by far than the 
spring-time when the buds are swelling. Then 
there is not only the prospect of inj ary to these, 
bat it also means a delay in attending to toe 
trees. lu most cases, gooi mortar made of fresh 
lime and sharp sand will answer the purpose 
well, beii^ less expensive than cement, an<( on 
the whole, far more expeditiously appUed. At 
such times the top-course of these widls should 
bd repaired, too ; otherwise, if the wet gets into 
them, farther inj ary will be done. Do not 
omit to clear away the surface soil, so as 
to give attention to these courses as well. If 
projecting tiles are arrdmged at the top, see that 
to^ are kept in good order, too. Should it be 
landed to provide glass copings for the walls, 
it is most advisable to get the work forward as 
expeditiously as possible so as to have the full 
benefit of them next spring. Where toese 
already miist, see that all the iron fixings are 
secure, also that the glass is sound. T. 


CANKER IN FRUIT-TREES. 

Tinmn is a good deal of discussion proceeding 
just now in relation to canker in fruit-trees. 
Canker is readily evidenoed on wood by bursting 
the bark, exposing the haid wood, the edges of 
the bark ^ing rough and contracted, and 
usually, as is the case with all unprotected vege- 
taMe tissue, much infested with a mbiute 
fungus, which, once it seizes on the bark, censes 
it to decay rapidly, and thus spreads the dismiss. 
Whenever sn^ appearances are presented these 
rough wounds should be hard pared over with a 
sharp knife, then be well dressed, using a hard 
brush for the purpose, then mixing ^ pint of 
paraffin with 1 lb. of dry olay, adding to that 
1 lb. of soft-soap, and next just enough hot 
water to make the whole into a paint or paste. 
Work that well into and over the wounds, and 
once or twice later, if found desirafato. UmiaUy 
new l^k growth follows, and the wounds may 
then in time heal over. But a great deal of 
canker also is seen in the summer shoots of 


trees, Which daring the winter die. It is not 
often that this is seen until the following sprinff, 
when it is noticed that these shoots put foiro 
no leaves. Whenever such is the osee it fur¬ 
nishes cooclusive proof that the roots of the 
trees have mne too deep and into poor soil. 
There Is no hope that the trees will improve if 
left alone. Wnere it is practioable, great good 
is done by opening a trench broad and deep 
round the trees, at from 4 feet to 6 feet frous 
the stems, according to size of tree, severiiw 
clean all roots found, and with long, broa^ 
sharp chisels grubbing under the trees and 
cutting off any downward roots. The trench 
may then be filled in, some well-decayed 
manure being added, and after that is 
done the surface soil may be removed, a dressing 
of manure laid over the roots, and fresh sou 
strewn over the manure. Failing animal 
manure, which should be shewt or from old hot 
or Mushroom-beds, give a dressing of basic-slag, 
kainit, and nitrate of soda in equal parts at the 
rate of about 5 lb. per rod. The effect of these 
dressings is to encoorage the formation of surface 
roots, which being supplied with wood con¬ 
stituents will produce young growths that will 
mature and become healthy products of new 
growths the following year. The dead shoots 
referred to die sirnffiy b^nse the wood forming 
them is deficient chiefly of phosphoric acid sm 
potash, and that it is we object of the manure 
dressings to supply. Some varieties of Apples, 
for instance, are more liable to canker attacks 
than others. Of these Wellington, Rilteton 
Pippin, Lord Suffield, and King m the Pippins, 
are well known. These will often exhibit oa^er 
eruptions or decay when growing beside trees oi 
other varieties that are quite healthy. Of 
course, some soils suit them admirably, Imt not 
many. It is, tlierefor^ in relation to canker, 
a question of oultivataon, and anyone seeing 
evidence of it in his trees should at once take 
steps to supply, by manuring, the foods tM are 
bmaing._A. D. 


PreiMtrIng soil for StrawbmlM 

(ffighfield ).—You seem to have a very good 
Strawberry soil, but it needs working and 
manuring. You had better trench it 2 feet deep, 
throwing out the top spit of 12 inches clean ui 
each case, then breaking up the bottom sofl 
12 inches deep and well, then leaving it there. 
But, at once, to each trench add a dressing of 
manure, and lightly fork it into the subsoiL 
Then add the top spit of the next tnneh. 
When the ground is all served Gms spread a 
dressing of manure over the surface and fork 
that in. You m^ then sow on it first early 
Peas, such as Chelsea Gem and Amerioao 
Wonder, in rows 2 feet apart, and when those 
are ripe and palled, lightly fork the ground over 
and put in your Strawberry plants, the strongest 
early ruimers yon oan get, in rows 2 feet apart 
and 14 inches apart in the rows. Do that in 
July. Plant Royal Sovereign, Sir Joseph Fax- 
ton, Sir Charles Napier, and Waterloo. 

Vines {Novice).—-From what you say we 
fear you have pruned your Vines too close—in 
fact, you seem to have cut off the spurs entirely. 
Yon ought to have left at least two eyes on the 

S pur, and then, when yon saw which eye pro- 
need the stronger bunch, it would have been 
easy to rub out the weaker one, which would 
have strengthened the one left. Yon do not 
say what your Vine is, but we conclude it is 
Black Hamburgh. Some Vines require to be 
what is called ^ long pruned ”—that is to si^, 
the spurs have to be left long in order to get the 
best branches, bat this does not i4pply, we fancy, 
in your case. It is always advisable to have 
young rods, and when the spurs get too long 
out this rod right out, having the previous jmr 
started a young rod from the bottom to take its 
place. 

TellOW Raapbenlaa.— We have during 
the past year had the Raspberry more inevidsnoe^ 
as from two sources new yellow varieties have 
been introduced, and of such good quality that 
many will do well to plant them for dessert, as 
when the fruits are fully ripe they are a fine 
addition to the soft dess^ fruit in rtatffn in the 
summer months. A new variety I tried last year 
is, I find, a valuable addition to the none too many 
yellow varieties in commerce. This is nasMd 
The Guinea, and is stated to be a seedling fross 
the excellent Supwlative, one of the best of the 
scarlet fruits. The growth, foliage^ and size of 
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Willowa of erect habit, but, aa we think, with 
more beauty of colour, such as the scarlet-barked 
or cardinal Willow and the old yellow Willow, 
now thought to be a variety of the white Willow, 
and in any case a hardy aud beautiful tree. Of 
lale years a number of other Weeping Willows 
have been propagated in Germany and elee- 
where, so that we are no longer nnnfined to the 
old Weeping Willow; which- ocrasionally was 
apt to Ijo cut down in. hard winters,, oetog, 
probably, a native of a warmer country than 
ours. The variety of this Babylonian \Villow 
with the crisp leaf is distinct, but more curious 
than precious. 

The Yeixow Wripino Wnjx>w.—Of un¬ 
doubted hardiness is the weeping variety of the 
old yellow Osier, a common tree throughout 
the country, and the weeping form of it is 
likely to be a more important tree than the old 
Weeping Willow. It grows rapidly with us. 

Sai.ix Salomoni. —This also, as we have tried 
it, seems to be a free-growing and most graceful 
Willow, but with na not old enough to show its 
true form. It is supposed to be a hybrid between 
the white Willow of Europe and the Babylonian, 
and is a very rapid-growing tree, as, indeed, 
most Willows are in river-bank soils. 

Thk Kilmarnock Willow. — This is a 


beside the water. It is only then that one gets 
an expression of its extreme grace, which makes 
it as precious as any Bamboo. In our case this 
Willow was grafted on the common Osier—a 
very coarse-growing Willow of which the shoots 
spring up for ever below the graft. If let alone 
for a year or two they would soon make an cud 
of the purple Willow ;"l)ut by continually re¬ 
moving them we keep the tree pretty healthy. 
There would not be much trouble in getting the 


fruit are not unlike those of the last named. 
Plants of this new kind make a strong growth. 
Another new kind, The Old Qold, also promises 
well, and in colour, shape, and appearance is not 
unlike The (tuinea. The value of these uew 
varietioa is in the increased si/.o of berry, with 
quality combined. They are not at all fastidious 
as to soil. Another fine kind is the older Mag- 
iiiiin V.onum, a very early yaiiety, wit ha sweet, 
pleasant flavour. This is one of the largest of 
the oUler kinds aud superior in (|uality to the 
Yellow Antwerp. With me Magnum Bonum is 
the heavier cropper by far,- An Amerieun variety 
I have had on trial does not give great promise. 
This is of a deeper yellow than the others named, 
and not so robust in growth So far I have not 
found it equal in crop or quality to the Antwerp. 
The Autumn October Yellow is likewise valu¬ 
able for its lateness, but it is of no value for 
dessert.—G. 


THE ALMOND AND ITS VARIETIES 
(PRUNUS AMYGDALUS). 

With the exception of the comparatively new 


is the first of the great Prunus tribe to come 
into flower in early spring. Its earliest flower¬ 
ing variety (persicoidee) is generally in bloom 
in the metropolitan district by the beginnii^ of 
March, and sometimes by the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary. From those dates well into April the 
Almond furnishes one of the most conspicuous 
and beautiful features of our gardens. It was 
naturally a tree that would attract the notice of 
the early travellers in the south of Europe, the 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


VENETIAN SUMACH IN BLOOM. 

Thts belonn to one of the moat deadly plant 
families in Nature (that of Rhus), but we have 
not heard of any poisoning cases attributed to it. 
Its beauty is the most striking thing, 
with the spray-like flowers in early 

autumn, and the foliage a little later _ 

takes a very fine colour. Of late 
years a new variety has been slowly 
coming into our gardens— vi/.., the pur- 
pie variety. A native of Southern Ku- 


duced of foreign trees. The pi'ecise date of its 
introduction is not known, but it was in culti¬ 
vation in this country at least years ago. 
Like the Peach, the Persian Lilac, and other 
plants that have from time immemorial been 
cultivated in Oriental countries, the true native 
country of the Almond was for a long time 
uncertain, and it seemed to have disappeared 
in a truly wild state. It has, however, been 
found undoubtedly wild in the mountains of 
Algeria during recent years. Like all plants 
that have been under cultivation for centuries 
past, the Almond has developed several varie¬ 


ties,'although, regarded as a flowering tree, it 
has not varied to the same extent as many 
others. It is diflerent, however, where it is 
□its. In the south of Europe, 
re are dozens of fruiting 
In its ordinary form the 


for instance, tl 
varieties grown. 

Almond in this ^ 

spreading tree, 20 feet to 30 feet high. Its 
branches are rather open and its leaves are 
lanceolate, of a lustrous green, and toothed at 
the edges. The flowers are each 1^ inches to 
2 inches across, of varying shades of rose, 
occasionally so pale as to be almost white. 

In planting the Almond it ought to be 


has so charming a pet fume as this. 

The species is quite hardy and its 
blossoms stand rough weather well. 

It opens a few flowers as early as 
November, but is, aa a rule, at its 
best in February. Some confusion 
exists between Lonicera Scandishi 
and Lonicera fragrantissima, also a 
native of China, introduced by Robert 
Fortune. But while L. Standishi u 
deciduous, this is partly evergreen. 

In our hardest winters it loses mo-t 
of its leaves, bnt in mild ones com¬ 
paratively few. 

in commencing to grow, being ia 
days of February q 
shoots and leaves. T 
value, for its white flowers show to much better | gra^ 
advantage with their setting of leaves tlian do j test 
the nakM ones of L. Standishi. Vet the latter j among 
species is f 


The ^'enetlan Sumach in bloom, 


It is also earlier 

^ the first I variety of the common Goat Willow, or withy, 
quite green with young 1 of our ^ \ 

This adds a good deal to its | in spring. It is usually grafted, butjn this case 

^tween stock and scion that takes place 


iir woods, and, like it, is an attractive tree 
It is usually grafted, but in this case 
on its own wild parent, so that the con 


drained and fairly rich. It is propagated in this 
country mostly by budding on the Plum-stock. 
Budding appears to be a necessary evil in this 
case, not only for the perpetuation of named or 
good varieties, bnt even for the common one, 
which is said to be, on its own roots, more par¬ 
ticular as to soil and less easy to transplant, 
^^ings are, of course, much longer in reaching 
the flowering state. 

The following are the chief named varieties 
cultivated here for the sake of the flowers : 

Prunus Amyodalus Amara (Bitter Almond). 
—This is one of the finer forms, its flowers being 
somewhat larger than ordinary, darkest in the 
centre, almost white towards the tips of the 
petals. This variety produces the Bitter Almond 
of commerce, which is used for flavouring 
confectionery, &a 

P. A. DULCis. —The flowers of this—the Sweet 
Almond—do not differ materially from those of 
the Bitter Almond, although they are usually 
earlier. The two varieties are so closely allied 
that seeds of the one will produce trees of both 
kinds. 

P. A. Fi.OR»-PLpNO.-r“Thi8 is a distinct im¬ 
provement on the-'filial flowers by the 
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grafted Willows does not occur in it. 

® -rrr.ii I_ _J 1_ 


the nakM ones of L. Standishi. —____^ ^ - -- 

frequently sold for fragrantissima. Half the Willows we have planted have been 
. . , . . I. . ..... ’3 curious kinds, 

aspect and habit from the 


although it is not on the whole so good a plant, | lost owing to the habit of grafting 
being equally hardy and j wl " ' 

It may be distinguished by 


L. fragrantissima 1 
equally fragrant. J 

the foil ■ ^ „ 

flowers rather later, its leaves are comparatively 8. _ 

round and broad, with a short but well-pointeil which has 
apex, and they are much less pubescent than growing, tall, and handsome weeper. 

those of L. Standishi. Both are cert ' :_’ 7 —j 

worth gp’owing, but, of the two, L. fragrao- ing, hybridising themselves in all sor 
tissima is to be preferred.—B. and it is difficult to account for th 


holly diflerent in 
“''n stock on 


V fragrant. It may be distinguished by common _ — - ^ 

[lowing characters : It is partly evergreen, generally perishing a year or two after planting, 
--..u?-....- -» g Kii.i^Ti»8iMA.-XhiB is Mother WUlos 


.. .. another Willow 

certain claim to be called a rapid 

____ ^__ _7 * V. -7 Willows 

taioly well j have a^urious way of crossing and intercrosa- 
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doubling of the petals last longer in beauty and 
are more showy, and at the same time have lost 
none of their gracefolnees. The oolonr is a 
deep tender shade of rose. It has been in onlti- 
vation at least seventy years. 

P. A. MACROCARP A. —This is one of the old 
varieties of t^e Almond. It is, perhaps, the 
most vigorous of all the varieties, having 
larger leaves and flowers than any other. 
The flowers are over 2 inches across. It is of 
more erect and less spreading habit than the 
oommon Almond. With the exception of the 
variety persicoidee, this is the earliest flowering 
of the Almonds. 

P. A. PERsicoiDBs.—Although little known 
in gardens, this variety is an (dd one. It has 
been suggested that it may be a ^brid between 
the Almond and the Peach. The flowers do 
not differ from those of the common Almond, 
except in their preoocity. 

P. A. PKNDULA is an interesting form with 
drooping branches. 

The older catalogues mention a variety with 
variegated leaves. I have not 
vet met with it, and possibly it 
has disappeared from cultiva¬ 
tion. Unless it differs from the 
majority of variegated Prunuses 
(which are mostly mere rnb- 
bish), this will have proved no 
great loss. Besides the varie¬ 
ties mentioned above, which 
are of interest to us merely as 
flowering trees, there are, as 
already stated, many others 
onltivated in warmer climates 
for the qualities of the fruit. 

These are known by colloquial 
names, and are of no import¬ 
ance in Britain, where the 
Almond is cultivated for the 
flowers alone. W. 


CRAT^QUS OXYCANTHA 
PR^OOX. 

Thb flrst of the Thoms—the 
storied Qlastonbury Thom—is 
now bearing expanded blossoms 
in some garaens. In former 
days perhaps no variety of 
tree enjoyed a wider reputation 
than this Thom. The legend 
tells that Joseph of Arimathsea 
ended his wanderings at the 
spot where now stsmds the 
ruined Abbey of Glsistonbury, 
and stuck his Thorn-staff, 
brought from far-distant Pales¬ 
tine, into the ground, where 
it took root and invariably 
opened its flowers on Christmai 
Day. Old Christmas Day was, 
however, on January bth, and 
when it was moved forwa^ to 
December 25th much specu¬ 
lation was evoked as to whether 
the wise Thom would recog¬ 
nise the change in the calen¬ 
dar, and people were said 
to have travelled long distances 
by hundreds to put the ques¬ 
tion to the test. December 25 


which it sprung, blossoms. Fruit is produced 
from the second flowering, but rarely, if ever, 
from the first. S. W. F. 


THE PAMPAS GRASS AND OTHER FINE¬ 
LEAVED PLANTS. 

This graceful out reminds us fairly well of the 
good effect of introducing a little form even in 
gardens not * very large, and how rich our 
resources have become gr^ually in that way, 
with Yuccas, of which there are several kincb, 
Crinums, the hardy ones, Pampss Grass in its 
varieties, Reeds by the waterside, and graceful 
evergreen bushes like Savin, Sprace, and many 
others. Unhappily, the main plant in this 
pretty out is one which is by no means so com¬ 
monly seen as it deserves; at one time, after 
its introduction, it graced almost every garden, 
but now in many districts is much less frequently 
seen in a fine state. That is because of the 
severe winters, which strack it rather severely, 
especially in the rich lowland valley where 


Effect of flne-leaved hardy plants. 


passed with the obdurate Thom still dormant, 
but on January (ith the first bud unclo^ its * 
petals. This answer of the oracle fully satisfied the 
wavering minds of numbers, and as a consequence 
many communities refused to recognise Decem¬ 
ber 25 as Christmas Diy, and kept it as of yore 
on January 6, but for w^t len^h of time they 
remained recalcitrant history does not relate. 
Very possibly the first specimen of this precious 
Thom grew at Glastonbury, for tradition credits 
the tree growing at the Abbey with a girth 
eciualling that of a man’s body in the days of 
Qaeen Elizabeth. Now, however, it is pretty 
widely distributed, and on the southern coasts 
its descendants have so far forgotten the teach¬ 
ing of their ancestor that they often come into 
bloom as early as November. Severe weather 
appears to have no effect on the unexpanded 
buds, which open as soon as a milder spell sets 
in. The foliage is usually retained to a lesser 
or greater extent until the early spring, and 
trees are sometimes to be seen bearing iMves, 
flowers, and fruit at the same time. The Glaston¬ 
bury Thom bears a^poond crop qf flowers at 


gardens are so often made. It is a great pity, 
because there never was a finer plant brought to 
US, especially for autumn effect. The scarcity of 
the plmt we refer tois not soevidentin warm dis¬ 
tricts in the south and near the sea, but about 
London and some midland towns it certainly 
has a way of disappearing which ought to 
be fought against, as the plant is worth a little 
trouble. Our own experience is that we get on 
a little better when the plants have a bed of 
leaves put round them, and usually it is easy to 
do this in autumn, as the leaves are falling 
about just when the protection is wanted, and 
have only got to be gathered together. Another 
good plan is to group the plants together a 
little—t.e., to place any varieties we have side 
by side rather than to scatter them about. It 
makes it so easy to protect the plants more 
efficiently, as we have simply to fill in between 
the plants the leaves, which the plants tie 
togetner themselves. This leaf protection 
eventually, of course, is the most excellent 
nonnshment we could pve the plants. In 
addition to this protection, the plant, being of 
a very vigorous nature and coming from a much 


warmer country than ours, delights in deep, 
light soil, without which we should not 
perhaps get the splendid results one sees 
here and there, ana especially in gardens in 
the south. There are varieties of the Pampas 
Grass, some with rosy-tinted plumes, but 
probably not better than the old kind, the 
one called ** Bertini ” ^uig, perhaps, the most 
remarkable for beauty. The Pampas Grass is 
one of the things that have been recommended 
for covert, but the tenderness of the plant 
makes it, we think, unfitted for anything but 
garden culture. Another very fine plant is the 
New Zealand Arundo; but our experience of 
ohat is that it is not nearly so good as the 
Pampas, except in the West and South of 
England, and then on light soils, when it is 
often a very handsome thing. 


SELAGINELLA MARTEN8I. 

This is very useful for winter decoration, as it 
is one of the hardiest, and stands well where 
other {species and many Ferns would soon be 
spoilt. It is also of very easy culture, thriving 
in a ^eenhouse temperature provided the poei- 
tion IS a shady one and the atmosphere of the 
house moist. When only a few plants are 
required annually, it is a very easy matter to 
split the specimens up into as many pieces as 
may be necessary, but the plant is capable of 
very rapid propagation if this is required. For 
preference choose plants for propagation tha'i 
have been grown as hardily as possible. The 
present is a good time for propagation. The 
eld plants must be shaken entirely free of soil 
and with a sharp knife cut up into individual 
fronds, securing a few roots to each of 
chese if possible, and always cutting into the 
hard rhizxime-like base. By roots I mean the 
basal ones; those fine green ones that are so 
freely produced in the atmosphere of moist 
houses are of little or no benefit to the divided 
portions. Lay the cuttings, as they may be 
termed, on a box of moist Moss or fibre while 
the potting is going on, as it is important they 
do not dry up. Prepare a compost by mixing 
equal paits ol light turfy loam, peat, sind rough 
leaf-soil, adding to this a liberal sprinkling of 
coarse sand. Fill 3-inch pots loosely with this, 
and insert two or three cuttings in each aooord- 
iog to their strength. They must be inserted 
round the edge. The cutting must now be 
plunged in a gentle bottom-heat for a little 
while. They soon freshen up if kept moist, and 
may then be placed in their mwing quarters. 
Such plants struck now will fill their pote with 
roots in a couple of months, and a shift into 
5-inoh pots will be necessary, using a similar 
compost and draining the pots welL The size 
they attain the first year depends, of oonrse, 
upon the temperature, but without hurrying 
them unduly, and thereby making them soft and 
unfit for decoration, they will produce dense 
heads about 9 inches across, and prove a useful 
addition to the stock of decorative plants. 
Though I have mentioned winter as a time when 
they are especially useful, the plants are always 
ornamental even when in the small pots in 
summer. Where this rapid mode of increase is 
not required, the plants may be kept in the 
same-sized pots for a couple of seasons at least, 
and with due attention to watering will keep 
perfectly fresh and green. Pans are ornamental 
and are easily furnished by growing a number 
of small plants together. 


Polygala oppoaltifolia.— In those gar¬ 
dens where go(^ established plants of this 
ore to be found it constitutes a uistinot object, 
both in its flowers and the general aspect of the 
plant. The spMies is not hardy, but is readily 
accommodated in any cool structure, and here 
it will grow and flower freely each winter. 
The species named is not one of the most* 
bushy, but it sends up strong shoots from 
the base each year. This is more likely to 
ensue where rather hard pruning follows the 
completion of the flowering season, and, by 
dotting the plants when fresh breaks appear, 
)ranohea some 3 feet to 4 feet long may remit. 
The flowers are of a purplish hue, and produced 
in terminal racemes. Naturally grown and 
with but little support the stems assume a 
graceful arching chmoter, and in this way 
associated w^bo^fie^ productive of 

good results.' 
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> td the habit ia sturdy and dwarf. It is a capital 
rk iilost, Twiety for grwping. 

3 we are Vicpoey.— This is a very lar^, full flower, 

tree or erect broad florets, ntflldiog up a huge 
o ball-shaped blossom. The colour is pleasing 
flesh-pink, habit dwarf and sturdy. 

LilV Bantray.—T his may, perhaps, rarely 
be met with in exhibitions, owing to its some- 
>eriod of flowering. The blooms are 

_ ^,jt about mid-October. The petals 

are very long, broad, and curling, building up 
a handsome, loosely-incurving flower. It is of 
rather tall growth. 

>*T owus. The Uptoit.— 4n Australian novelty which 

msible for this has more than realised last season'sezpeotatioos. 
numerous ^ bloom of enormous proportions, full, 

deep, and broad petals, long, broad, and curl- 
The I Colour bright golden-yellow, and seen in 
best condition from a second crown-bud. 

•The blooms of this are seen 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING AND 
GARDENS. 


There are few' pictures of gardens, because 
the garden beautiful is rare. Gardens 
around country houses, instead of forming, 
as they all might, graceful toregrounds to 
the good landscape views, distigure all, and 
drive the artist away in despair. Yet there 
may be real pictures in gardens ; it is not 
a mere question of patterns of a very poor 
sort, but one of light and shade, beauty of 
form, and colour. In times w’hen gardens 
w’ere mainly made by men who did not 
know one tree from another, the matter 
was settled by the shears—it w as a question 
of green walls only. Now we are begin¬ 
ning to see that there is a wholly different 
and higher order of beauty to be sought in 
the garden, and we are at the beginning of 
a period when we may hope to get much 
more pleasure and instruction out of this 
art than ever before. 

Since the revived interest in artistic 
gardening, we have seen in Bond-street a 
variety of picture exhibitions devoted 
entirely to gardens, generally of the feeble, 
stippled water-colour order. The painters 
of these pictures, for the most part ten- 
minute sketches, have one main idea—that 
the only garden 
w’orth picturing is 

in the painting 
of gardens, but it 
is for us gardeners 
to commence by 

first being artists ourselves, and opening 
our eyes to the ugly things about us. 

There is no douht that our artists of real 
pow’er w'ould paint gardens and home land¬ 
scapes if there wei^e real pictures to draw' ; 
but generally they are so rare, that the 
work does not come into the artist’s view 
at all. Through all the rage of the “ hed- 
ding-out ” fever, it has been impossible for 
an artist to sit down in a garden like those 
w hich disfigure the land from Blair Athol 
to the Crystal Palace. It is dillicult to 
imagine Corot sitting down to paint the 
Grande Trianon, or the fiat terrace patterns 
at Versailles, though the poorest hamlet in 
the North of France, w ith a few’ W'illows 
near, may give him a lovely picture. Once, 
w hen try’ing to persuade Mr. Mark Fisher, 
the landscape painter, to come into a district 
remarkable for its natural beauty, he 
replied : “There are too many gentlemen’s 
places there to suit my work referring, 
no doubt, to tlie general hardness and 
ugliness of the effects around most country’ 
seats, owing to the iron-bound pudding- 
clumps of trees, railings, capricious clip¬ 
pings and shearings, bad colours, and 
absence of fine and true form, w ith, almost 
certainly, an ugly bouse in the midst of 


OHRY8ANTHEMUM8. 

1 what earb 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS - SOME OF THE [at their I 
NEWER INTRODUCTIONS. 

The ChryBanthemam aaason whioh has jost 
closed oannot be regarded as a snccessfal one 
from the point of view of good new sorts. The 
excessively dry summer was resTOi.J'^’ ' 
lack of novelties of high quality, 
promising seedlinge and sports of the previous 
season failing to come up to expectations. 
failure just idluded to may be considered in the 
light of a nob unmixed blessing, as for several Mrs. Barkley. 
years now a large number of sorts has been in rare form when the plants are propagated in 
introduced with most flattering descriptions, but the spring and a first crown-bud is selected. The 
which in the majority of oases, after a season’s florets are of exceptional breadth, and are also 
trial, have been far from satisfactory. Tne of immense length. The colour is a soft rosy- 
following are a few Japanese sorts deserving of mauve, with a bright silvery reverse, and it is 
mention : fairly safe to state that this variety has a great 

Madame Von Andrk —This is a very chaste future before it. 
and delicate pale primrose sport from the popu- Mrs. Coombxs. —Although this variety was 
lar white Mutual Friend. Habit and other only distributed last spring, its culture is so 
peculiarities are identical with those of the simple that it has bounded mto popular favour 
parent. For exhibition bloom it should be in already. The colour is a silvery-pink, varying 
great demand. in shade according to bud selection. The 

blooms are large, 
full, and pleasing, 

^ ~ ^ ^ and, for exhibition 

MRv and conservatory 

■TcS ^ decoration, invaln- 

^ _ M. i I able. E. G. 


Ohryflanthe- 
mom fallnrefl 

{F. E. Nen'ton) — 
We are pleased to 
learn you have been 
successful with seve¬ 
ral of the beat 
known sorts—-nota¬ 
bly, Niveum, Ava¬ 
lanche, Mrs. C H. 
Payne, Viviand 
Morel, and 


OHS 

the advice given in 
Gardening Illus- 
f tkated. The others 

which you have 
utterly failed with 
inoluoe sorts which 
require rather more 
than ordinary cate. 
In the first place, 
you should get roote<l 
cuttings, or nicely 
; established plants, as early as possible, and grow 
these on strongly afterwards, potting them up in 
pots of larMr ai/e, as occasion needs; also giving 
better ana richer soil on each succe^ing opera¬ 
tion of the kind. Mme. Carnot, Mrs. Mease, and 
G. J. Warren must be flowered on second 
crown-buds, and to get these sufficiently early 
the points of the shoots should be pinched out 
about April 10th, and the three strongest sue- 
oeeding lateral growths taken up. These in turn, 
probamy from two to three months after¬ 
wards, will each produce a bud whioh is 
described as a “first crown”-bud, and these 
must be rubbed out. As a result of this last 
Iteration lateral mwths will again develop, 
and in this case mao the strongest individual 
growth on each stem must be grown on. 
Ultimately, probably about the end of August, 
the buds known as ** second crown ’’-buds will 
appMr, and these must be retained. Buds are 
retained by removing the shoots surrounding 
the bud, leaving the retained bud absolutely 
fdone at the apex of the shoot. First crown- 
buds of these kinds are utterly useless, and it ia 
just possible you made this mistake. The other 
sorts you mention should be treated as follows : 
Simplicity, stop third week May, retain first 
crown-bud; Hairy Wonder, stop first week 
April, retain second “crown”-bud; Mutual 
Fnend, stop third week May, retain first 
“ crown ”-bud; Lady Byron, stop mid-April, 
retain second “ crown ’-bud ; ana E. Beckett, 
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A lawn garden In Hertu. 


Mrs. Alfrki> Tatk.— This is a valuable 
chestnut-bron/e sport from Ktoile de Lyon, and 
as the parent variety is rarely grown because of 
its washy and dowdy colour, the rich colouring 
of the sport enhances its value coosiderablv. 
Oj late “crown’’-buds it develops very hand¬ 
some flowers. 

Florence Molynbdx.— By many this variety 
is considered the finest novelty of the season. 
It is white, of large size, both in depth and 
breadth, the petals long, broad, and of 
splendid substance. For exhibition it will be 
invaluable. 

Miss Aucb Bvron. — This is generally 
regarded as a Japanese - incurved bloom of 
exceptional. beauty, lacking that stiffoess 
usually noticeable in flowers of the type. The 
blooms are large, refined, and of the purest 
white. 

Mrs a. H. Halt. —Either for exhibition, or 
as an ideal sort for g^oupiog, this is beautifully 
adapted. The individual blooms are large and 
full, and of splendid substance; the emonr a 
deep orange-yellow, shaded bronzs. The habit 
is very dsrorf and sturdy. 

Annie Prbvost. —Those readers to whom 
the popular Western King is known will find 
in tUs variety a distinct improvement on that 
sort. The plant wiU develop six to eight very 
Urge and handsome flowers of a chaste appear¬ 
ance and of pleasing Japanese-incurved form. 
The flowers are of the purest white, and the 
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sto|> 10000(1 week May, retaioiog first ** (urown 
baa. Although we recommeod you to stop 
(pinoh) the plants on given dates, this will be 
quite linneoessary should the plants make a 
natural ** break ” about the dates given in each 
instance. We trust these particulars are made 
quite clear to you, but should you be in doubt, 
communicate with us again.—E. TJ. 

Ohryaanthemom—Y ellowPjrlnoeaa. 

— Those to whom the excellent Late (jnalitiee of 
the W hite PrinoesH \ ictoria are known will be 
intOTested to learn that this somewhat old 
variety has given us a lovely butter-yellow 
s^rt. The plants of this new sport partake of | 
the same habit as the parent variety ; readers j 
will, therefore, appreciate its value in this 
respect. The blossoms of the new sport will 
be a welcome addition to really late sorts, the 
list of which is not by any means a lengthy one. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE OPEN 
BORDER. 


Riqtit throughout January and the two sue- 
ceeding months should be a busy period for 
increasing the stock of Chrysanthemums. In 
all cases where a cool greenhouse or even a 
temporary glass structure can be used a large 
baton of plants may be raised with comparative 
ease. Readers of OARDENTNa Illustrated are 
repeatedly asking when the early-flowering 
sorts should be propagated. It is a very well 
known fact that early-flowering Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, if left in their flowering pots any great 
len^h of time, get into a very unhappy cod- 
dition, so that the raising of healthy and good 
cuttings is rendered somewhat unoertiin. To 
increase the stock, and that rapidly, a rather 
shallow bad of light soil should be mide up on 
the g^nhouse bench or whatever answers ths 
purpose of a greenhouse benih. The old 
plants should be shaken out of their flowering 
pots, the crocks removed, and tbegreater part of 
the old soil, too. Trim back the roots somewhat, 
afterwards planting the old stools in the bed of 
soil on the greenhouse bench. Plant moderately 
firm, labelling each stool before proceeding with 
the next one, in tbis way avoiding confusion 
of names, which might otherwise take place if 
this point were disregarded. If the temperature 
cui be maintained at about 4r> degs. to 50 degs., 
and the soil, after watering thoroughly in the 
first place, also kept just moist, new growths of 
a suitable kind for perpetuating each sort will 
80 (m be ready for propagating. These new 
sh(X>ts root wonderfully well, so that in a short 
time it is an easy matter to obtain a very fine 
batch of young plants, which go ahead from the 
first. 


Shallow boxes, small pots, and, in fact, any 
receptacle capable of homing soil with the neces¬ 
sary means of drainage may be requisitioned for 
the purpose of inserting cuttings. A very 
simple method of propagation is that of making 
up a shallow bed of suitable soil, and none 
better can be had than that made up of the fol¬ 
lowing ingredients : One part each of light loam 
and well-decayed leaf-mould, adding thereto a 
liberal quantity of coarse sand. This should be 
well mixed, and afterwards spread evenly over 
part of the greenhouse bench. If thb compost 
be levelled to an average depth of about 3 inches 
this will do admirably. A good length for a 
catting is from 2^ inches to 3 inches, although 
any between 2 inches and the first fiffure should 
be welcomed, as many of the outnuga of the 
early sorts are very short-jointed ancT stocky. 
Do not break off from the base of the old stems 
cuttings forming there, rather cut them ofl' with 
asharpknifeabout^ inch above their base, as the 
small portions thus retained invariably bristle 
with new growth in a very short time subse- 
qoently. For the same reason do not detach 
suckers poshing through the soil at the base of 
Uie old plants, rather detach the cutting^ so 
that the base of the sucker is slightly exposecL 
Insert the cuttings in the compost prepaid as 
just described, and if each sort is arranged in a 
row to itself the danger of mixing the names is 
rendered most unlikely, and the grower is so 
much better able to study the peculiarities of 
each sort. In this way an immense number of 
plants may be raised, whereas had the plants 
oeen left in their flowering pots the chances are 
very little in the way m satisfactory results 
would be achieved. Nmg and ohoice-fSorta by 

the same means. <— -.-.a 

'lyiil, b 




immediately Mtm the young plants are received 
from the specialist they are planted oui in the 
prepared beds, then topped, the topped pieces 
inserted, and succe^ing lateral growths 
detached as soon as they are large enough for 
the purpose, and these also propagated; It is 
really surprising what can be done in the course 
of a single season by following this method. 

E. G. 


qneptly-the crown-bad is late too. This |(roap» 
then, may have the tips of the shoots pmohi^ 
out during April to make the plants branch—if 
required for exMbition blooms, three to esdr. 
But the better plan in the case of this type ia 
to root the cuttings late in the season—Slarch 
—and grow only one flower on a plant, for 
nnlesH they be exceedingly well cultivated it in 
rarely one sees three go^ blooms from a singla 
spe(^iroen in a pot. H. K. 


STOPPING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It is thought that in the production of. large 
blooms a great deal of manipulation of the 
growth is neoessary. This is more especially 
the case with amateur cultivators and beginners. 
Every season I receive lists of sorts With the 
request that I shall name the date of topping 
against each variety. The questions run some¬ 
thing in this way : ** When shall I top my 
plants so that the blooms will be fit for our 
show the first week in November ?” It has 
become an idea with some persems that the 
matter can be settled with absolute precision 
and dates for topping given. I never took 
kindly to such a scientific phase, and believe it 
is much overdone. £!aoh autumn I am eareful 
to note instances which are put in my way. 
These and my own experience oonvinoe me that 
it is so. One grower of a large number of plants 
for show blocms was so enamoured of the 
system that he was not content to top the plants 
ooce—certain dates in March—but again inter¬ 
fered with the shoots daring June and July. 
The results were too absurd for the trouble 
taken, the wood generally by the end of the 
season being unripened and the blooms com¬ 
paratively small and thin. Another striking 
example was with two plants of the variety 
Ecoile de Ljon. One had been duly topped on 
a oertsiu date to obtain the second crown-bud at 
a particular time; the other was allowed to 
grow at will—that is, produce its breaks at its 
natural period. No. 1, instead of psrfeoting the 
desired show blooms, had flowers of a coarse 
description, and wanting in colour. No. 2, 
which it is thought could not give its blooms 
from second crown-buds in time if nob stopped, 
was, in fact, earlier in bloom than the other, and 
perfected handsome flowers for the particular 
variety. In advising as to topping plants, 
it is neoessary to see them, as ho two oolleotions 
are alike in forwardness. Although I think 
topping is overdone, I know there are excep¬ 
tional oases when it is advisable, bat the 
varieties are so few that there need not be long 
lists and intricate dates. The habit of flower- 
bud production in Chrysanthemums when grown 
for large blooms may be divided into three dis¬ 
tinct types. One is where the sort shows buds 
at frequent intervals of growth during a season. 
Fair examples are Viviand Morel and M. Chenon 
de L^ob4. It;is obviou? t^ese will not be 
benefited by' tbpping, for ho one could time 
them by so doing. Another type, a very 
good example of which is Mme. Carnot, is of 
sorts that give the better bloom from what is 
known as a second crown-bud. The object of 
topping in this case is to secure such a bud alwat 
the middle of An^st. This tyi>e includes, per¬ 
haps, the principal proportion of exhibition 
Chrysanthemums of to-day. I would strongly 
advise early propagation of cuttings rather than 
any manipulation of tiie leading growths here. 
The above two types take in practicsdly the 
whole of varieties which orimnated in France. 
The third division^ to my bunking, is the only 
one at all difficult to manage in the matter of 
proper buds. I give below, a fairly o(>mpre- 
bensive list, although some of the sorts are 
not now esteemed am<mg the beet for show 
blooms: A. H. W<x»d, C. A. Owen, Col. 
T. C. Bourne, David Inshs, Dorothy Seward, 
General Roberts, John Neville, Jos. Brooks, 
Julia Scaramanga, Kbama, Lady Lawrence, 
Lord Brooke, Mrs. C. E. Shea, Mrs. E. \\\ 
CUrke, Mrs. F. Jameson, Mrs. John Shrimpton, 
Mrs. John Cooper, Mrs. Weeks, Mr. A. G. 
Hubbnek, Primroae League, Sunstone, The 
Queen, and W. Wright. To tdiose who know 
Chr 3 r|uuithemnmB, toe names noted suggest 
Euglish origin. A few are from America, and 
most are probably raised from the latter strain. 
Their oharaoteristio is that a long season of 
growing is required before they form flower- 
buds at toe apax of the shoots. If, thsrefore, 
they m allowed to grow in the natural 
manner, the first, or break-bud, is late; oonse- 


ChryaanU^emiuns In eight-inch jpota 

(AiticUcur ).—If we interpret your wishes rightly 
we understand you wish to grow a selection of 
Chrysanthemums noted for their large blooma 
when flowered in 8-inch pots. Those men¬ 
tioned among the sorts you have In your colleo- 
tion capable of developing large blooms are 
Charles Davis and Mods. C. Moiin. The others 
are better suited to the oulture necessary for 
decorative varieties, and each plant should give 
you a return of some dozen or two really nice 
blooms. The best of the decorative sorts in 
your selection are Mile. Laoroix and Souroe 
d’Or, and as the others are mostly old and in¬ 
different varieties they may well be dispensed 
with. The following varieties should answer 

our purpose, developing large, handsome 

owers, and not requiring any special treat¬ 
ment : Western Ring, white; Mrs. Coomjbes, 
silvery roee-pink ; Viviand Morel, silvery-pink ; 
Souvenir de Sime. F. Rosette, j^ple-amaranth; 
Milano, cherry - carmine ; Pheebus, yellow ; 
Louise, pearly-white; Mutual Friend, white; 
Mrs. J Lewis, white ; Mr. Louis Remy, yellow ; 
Lady Hsnham, rosy-oerise on chamois ground; 
and Mrs. A. H. HmI, soft bronzy-yellow. The 
foregoing twelve sorts embrace a nice variety, 
both in form and colour. Do not grow two iKurts 
in one pot, as their heights vary oonsiderably, 
and for many other reasons it is most undesir¬ 
able. Grow one plant in each pot, and if the 
** break ” is not made by the first week in April, 
pinch the top out of each one and retain seooiid 
orown-buds.—E. G. . 

Keeping old Cfhryaanthemnms.—I 

have some very good ChrysantbemumB, and I 
wanD to know ho w I am to treat the roots so that 
they will be as good next year. Will they 
require any special dressiog? I have taken 
ouitings of them all, but I want to make use of 
the old plants.—H. W. 

Cut down the old stems to thsir base, or 
at least to where the outtingti are pnahing oak 
If the latter have been allowed to grow more 
than 4 inches long, shorten them also. This 
should be dene at onoe. Then remove the old 
plants from their pots, shake away all the earth 
from the roots, and cut these baok as welL 
They may be cut in so that the ball of each 
is reauced enough to be placed ia a 5-iach pot. 
Use loamy soil, with an addition of leaf-mould 
and aandL In this new roots will quickly form. 
After being watered, stand the plants in a (xml 
greenhouse and (XMaaionally sprinkle them 
overheacL Such treatment will coudoce to a 
sturdy growth. The young ahoote ahould be 
subsequently topped onoe or twios, and the 
specimens bo duly repotted as they require it. 
Capital bush plants can be obtained next year 
by using the old stools, but it is advisable to 
rely upon outtings strnok each season in the 
oulture of the plants for large individual 
blooms. 

OhrysaiitliemamMme. Felix Perrin. 

—This was recommended two years since as a 
rival to Leon Fraohe, a variety I had set a high 
value on for catting in December, but its trial 
for the second year does not bring it into com¬ 
petition, for in my oase it does not resemble it 
m any way. Both are decidedly useful, and 
each carries its flowers on stiff stalks. Mnew 
Felix Perrin has a deeper coloured flower, and 
for Christmas is really very pretty, because its 
colour is quite distinct from that of the geoeralit j 
of Chrysanthemums in bl(x>m so late in the 
season. Leon Fraohe may be described as a 
go(xl keeper, its somewhat quilled petals having 
a good substance, more so, in fact, than the 
flatter florets of Mme. F. Perrin. Any variety, 
however, varies from one seasem to another, aid 
particularly is this so under the differing treat¬ 
ment which they are given. With me Mme. F. 
Perrin has not been very free flowering this 
year, but its pretty shade of pink justi&a its 
molusion in the next yeu^s seleoticm for Uto 
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blooming, and this being go, 1 oan recommend it 
to others who have nob tried it for late cutting. 
^1. Leon Frache was not bo late an usual this 
year, but it is none the less deserving of future 
favours on that account, and possibly with a 
more normal season it will bo much later again. 


top-dressing may be given. Like others in the 
genus, it Itkes ample root moisture during the 
greater part of the year. 


about an inch long, the sepals rather longer ; 

S ale green, heavily marbled and gpotted with 
eep brown ; the lip, nearly an inch across, 
deflexed at the apex ; the front lobe pale bin), 
mottled slightly with white; the raised plat • 
form at the base, somewhat ridged, is of a 
darker shade of colouring, with gome tracings 
' • * ‘ ’ jlj received an award of 


ORCHIDS, 


ORCHID CERTIFICATES. 

The following new and rare Orchids ware recog¬ 
nised by the Orchid Committee at the meeting 
on January 9: 

CvPRiPEDiuM Sip. R. Eitixkr (C. Smith! x 
C. insigne) —Though the above parentage was 
record^, every indication was apparent of the 
influence of C. Argus, and it is possible that 
O. Swinburni has l^n interested in its produc¬ 
tion. It i) certainly one of the floest liybrida 
we have senn, the ilorsal sepal upwards of 
II inches broad ; the upper third white, faintly 
tinted with rose, and covered with numerous 


of white in the centre, 
merit, coming from the collection of Sir F. 
Wigan. 

ZT<:io-Cai..\x Wioaniana (Z. Mackayi inter- 
mediaru ^ C. jugoeuB).~Thi8 is a pretty hybrid 
from the same exhibitor as the last-name«l 
variety. It is altogether distinct, is much 
larger, and the influence of the parent species 
us^ in its production can be plainly discerned, 
both in the habit of growth and in the flowers. 
It will no donbt prove one of the largest of this 
section os the plant gains stren^h. The 
ground colour of the sepals and petals bright 
green, thickly covered with light brown spot- 
tiogs ; the lip is upwards of an tnch in diameter ; 
the ground colour white, mottled and blotohed 
with violet-purple. Award of merit. 

L.w.ia ancrps VAR. Lerana.— This is one of 
the plants originating from the Downside col¬ 
lection of Mr. W. Lee, whose name it bears. 
It is one of the moat distinct forms of the white 
section of Lielia anoeps. The sepals and petals 
are white, of good form and substance; the 
front lobe of the lip is white, tipped with 
delicate rose; the siue lobes are rose tinted, 
shading to yellow, on which there are numerous 
bright purple veins extending from the base. 
A cut raceme of four flowers came from the 
Burford collection of Sir T. Lawrence. Award 
of merit. H. J. C. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW QARDENINQ. 


CAMPaNUL.A IftOPHVLLA. 

No brighter and prettier window plant oan be 
recommended for general use than (Campanula 
isophylU, and the wealth of bloom that it is 
capable of prodm ing must be seen to be 
realised. The spring is a good time to start 
with the plants. In April, when the growth is 
starting afresh, let those that have been in 
boxes all the winter be pullcsl to pieces and 


Potting Orohlda.—1 have a few Orchids : 
Dendrobium nobile, Onoidium flexuosum, 
Ccelogyne, C^ripedium. The Oclo^ne is just 
ooming into nower. Will you kinalv tell me 
when they should be potted ? Also what treat¬ 
ment they require ?—B. C. A. 

*,* Dendriminm nobile is one of the oldest, 
and also one of the most easily grown, Orchids 
in cultivation. Through the growing season, 
which is the bright summer months of the year, 
it requires a temperature of not lees than 
60 degs. at night, rising with sun heat 10 degs 
to 15 degs. higher daring the hottest part of 
the day. We l^ve seen instancee in whmh this 
speoies has been grown to perfection, where it 
has been fi^wn with the Vines in the late 
vineriee. When the plants are grown in the 
warm-house they need an abundanoe of moisture 
and Bufhoient shade to prevent scorching of the 
foliage during the growing season. When grown 
suspended nnder the Vines the foliage of the 
latter will be suffioient protection for them to 
prevent scalding. The beet time at which to 
repot the plants is immediate^ after the 
flowers have been removed. IX, will then 
be found that the new ^prowtha will be well 
advanced, and oommenoing to emit young 
roots from the baae, the compost reiiuired 
being equal proportions of living Sphagnum 
Moss and nbrous peat. Liberal drainage 
is moat neoeaaary. It ia not advioable to turn 
Dendrobiuma out of the receptacles in which 
they have become establisheil, unless they are 
out of proportion to the size of the plant. It is 
far better to allow the material to get into a 
friable condition, so that the decayed matter 
may be removed with the use of a pointed stick, 
replacing with good drainage and making gooU 
with the compoet as mentioned above. Where 
new receptacles are required they should ^ 
only sufficiently large to contain the plant com * 
fortably, always avoiding too much material 
about the roots. After ^wth is complete, if 
the plants are grow^ in a house where the 
other ocoup^ts require liberal treatment during 
the winter, it would be better to remove the Den- 
drobiums to cooler and more airy conditions, 
giving only suflioient water through the winter 
or resting season to retain the bulbs in a 
plump condition. Onoidium flexuosum requires 
a warm-house of nob less than 55 degs. in 
winter, and is generally found to do 
well grown in the stove with the same treatment 
as that afforded to the stove plants. We take it 
yon mean the membars of the Ccclogyne oriatata 
family. These do well in a oool intermediate- 
house with an abundant s^ply of moisture 
during the seasou of growth. The best time to pot 
these 18 immediately.i^tw ^ flowers have been 
removed in the spriWgJ vflt -lsI^ndb advisable to 


Campanula Inophylla Mayl 


the basal two-thirds pale 


rosy-purple spots, 
green, densely covered with deep brown spots, 
which becomes almost suffusion in the centre 
and towards the base; the petals upwards of 
3^ inches long, pale green at the base, becoming 
suffused witn purple on the apical halves. 
There are numerous large deep brown spots 
extending from the base outwards, which give 
the hybrid a very striking appearance. The lip 
is also large, ana in character with the other 
segments, bright brown in front, shading to 
green at the base. The shield of the disc is 
^le yellow, tinted with purple. It was most 
deservedly awarded a nrst-olass certificate. 
From Mr. W. M. Appleton, Weston-super- 
Mare. 

Zyoo-Colax Lbopardinus Wigan’s variety. 
—This is one of the fioeet-coloured and most 
desirable forms of this bigenerio section of 
hybrids that we have seen. It is obtained by 
orossing Zygopetalum Oautieri and Colax 


replanted immediately. They will r|aickly 
bei^me estiblished. The illustration shows a 
plant of Campanula isophylla Mayi. 


Lycaate glgantea.— The blossoms of this 
fine speciee are now open, and it is a pity that 
it is not more often seen. It is a vigorous-grow¬ 
ing plant, with leaves each a couple of feet in 
length and tall pseado-bnlbs something like 
thoee of L. lanij^. The sepals and petals are 
rather elongated, pale green, the lip a pretty 
combination ef yellow and chocolate. Under 
cultivation it thrivee well in fairly large pots in 
a compost of eonal parts of good fibrous loam, 
peat, and rougnly (mopped Sphagnum Moss, a 
go(xl thickness of these materials being allowed 
over good drainage. The best time to repot the 
plant^ is directly after the flowers are past and, 
if possible, before the young shoots begin to emit 
roots. While not unduly disturbing the r<x)ts, 
avoid leaving any soar or close old material 
about them, as repotting srOght not to be fleoes- 
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diftarb theee plants more than is really neces¬ 
sary, and nnless they have become matted and 
out-grown the pots, picking out the decayed 
material and top-dressing with gx)d peat and 
Sphagnum are preferable. Wit^ but few excep* 
tions the eastern section of Cypripedinms and 
the h^^brids that have been raised from the inter- 
crossing of the various species may be accommo¬ 
dated in a warm interme^ate house, where a tem¬ 
perature of fiS degs. at night may be obtained 
dnring winter,or the cooler division where M degs. 
is retained during the above-mentioned period. 
In the latter, the general favourite, Oypripedinm 
insigne, C. villosum, C. Boxalli, and the hybrids 
which have been derived from the intercrossing 
of theee, may be accommodated. Care must be 
observed to avoid excessive moisture at the 
roots dnring the dull, damp months of the year. 
In the warmer division the varieties with tes- 
selated foliage and such varieties as are 
included in the C. Spicerianum, C. Charles- 
worthi, etc., and the various hybrids belonging 
to this section, should be placed. The best time 
in which to pot these is when new roots are 
being emitted from the base of the new growths, 
the potting compost consisting of two parts 
peat to one of Sphagnum Moss. The pots 
must be drained two-thirds their depth with 
clean broken crocks, pressing the compost 
moderately firm about tne roots of the plants. 


THI KITCHEN GARDEN. 


A CONSTANT SUPPLY OF CARROTS. 
Carrots that have been stored find little 
favour with cooks except for certain dishes, 
those taken fresh from the open ground or 
drawn from the frame, as the case may be, 
being preferred. If a constant supply has to 
be kept up, young roots require much more 
room, judgment, and time than is needed to 
provide large specimens from the storehouse. If 
we commence with the first sowings that are 
nsnally made on hot-beds in January, and go on 
through the summer months, finishing up with 
those sown on a sheltered border in August, we 
shall find that not only a greater amount of 
seed, but a much more extended number of 
variety is required than when only two or three 
so win« are made in the ordinary way. Mice are 
ver^ lond of the 3 ^oung leaves; so are slugs and 
nails, and as the plante do not make such 
rapid progress when grown in frames, there is 
greater danger of their being cleared Iwfore 
they become large enough to withstand the 
ravages of these marauders. To ^w Carrots 
under these oiroumstanoes requ&ee constant 
attentidn. As soon as larn enough to handle 
with safety they must be winned to a distance 
of 2 inches apart each way, and these again 
must be reducn in number as soon as the roots 
are the size of g|^ Radishes, or when large 
eoongh for uee. There are many varieties suit¬ 
able for growing under glass, but those which 
produce the least foliage should have the prefer¬ 
ence. It is not so much a question of colour as 
of fiavour and earliness with these first sowings ; 
therefore, those which come first into use 
diould have the preference. Early Gem, Golden 
Ball, Inimitable Forcing, and Parisian Forcing 
are the best I have tried. They are all stump- 
rooted kinds, of quick growth and excellent 
quality. These varieties, too, are suitable for 
early sowings on a south border in February, 
and may be sown much closer together than the 
varieties that make so much foliage. Where 
the soil is light and warm, nice roots can some¬ 
times be had from these south borders early in 
May, as they will follow in close succession to 
those sown on hot-beds in February. 

We next come to sowings made in the open 
air, and here we must in a measure be gpided 
by the quality of the ground. When it is of a 
livht, sandy nature, the short or stump-rooted 
kmds are hsMit, and will give a greater return for 
the labour expended. Model, Improved Early 
Horn, Champion Horn, and Nantes are 

among the best of this type. These may be 
sown in the open ground mm the beginning of 
March to the end of June, or even later in good 
seasons, but no more of them should be sown at 
one time than would give a supply for three 
weeks, as when overgrown they soon become 
coarse and split. It is far preferable to make 
smaller sowmgs at shorter intervals than to have 
coarse roots, half joifWhioh are wa4^ Where 
Digitized by 


the around is deep and of good quality, the inter¬ 
mediate varieties may be grown for the midseasou 
crop, but as a rule they snll nob produce so much 
to the grouud in a given time as those of the 
Model type. Those must next have attention. 
The time of sowing must in a measure 
depend on the locality and the quality of 
the land. I have had first class Carrots from 
seed sown in June. Theee were left in the 
ground until the end of October, as the longer 
the roots can remain in the ground the better 
they will keep through the winter. But all 
ground is not alike; therefore the cultivator 
must UM his own judgment as to the time of 
sowing. No more time should be allowed than 
is necessary for the roots to fully develop, as 
when this happens before the October rains set 
in they are sure to split. The most important 
crop of all from a gardener’s point of view is 
that which is sown between the middle of July 
and the middle of August. This is the crop, as a 
rule, that has to serve from early in November 
untilthefollowing April. It is the onethatcauses 
him the most trouble, as a failure of this could not 
be replaced. For these winter supplies two sow¬ 
ings should always be made, the one about the 
middle of July and the other at the end of the 
month or early in August, according to the 
locality. The varieties hwt adapted for theee 
sowings are those recommendea for the first 
sowings in the open borders, but Model and the 
Intermediate types could also be sown at the 
July sowings, as they would have time to grow 
to a fair size before being checked by frost. It j 
will sometimes be necessary to protect these! 
late sowings in severe weather, otherwi.se they I 
could not be lifted when required for use. 
Thatched hurdles or straw mats are very useful 
for this purpose, as they can easily be removed 
when necessity arises for So doing. P. 


TRENCHING VEGETABLE PLOTS. 
Trrnithing is often performed without con¬ 
sidering the quality of the seil beneath or what 
crop is to follow. People are often warned 
against bringiog up clayey or sandy material to 
the top, and the advice is good so far as it goes. 
Yet I have known both the depth and quality 
of soils having a lower layer of clay or marl 
improved by lifting a few inches of the latter 
with a five-tined fork and placing it on the sur¬ 
face in ridge form, ntkj in December. In an 
average winter this will be well pulverised by 
March by the action of frost and wind. Level¬ 
ling and incorporating may then take place, 
the best way of effecting this being to take out 
an opening at one end of the plot and with a 
fork throw the soil forward, mixing it well till 
the end of the plot is reached. II some burnt 
soil or coarse wood-ashes be added, so much the 
better. If this process is repeated annually 
for several years good clean Parsnips, Beet, 
and Long Red Surrey Carrots may be grown. 
This is very different from bringing up a full 
spit at a time and allowing it to remain on the 
surface. 

An old-fashioned plan of deepening and im¬ 
proving such soils, one which does the work 
once and for all, is to dig up the clay in quan¬ 
tity, wheel it to some spare plot, and thoroughly 
bum it over a slow fire, afterwards incorporat¬ 
ing it, adding also wood-ashes and leaf-soil, 
as above described. Where the soil is fairly 
deep, trenching is beneficial, inasmuch as 
it allows of the ssmi-exhaustsd portion being 
placed at the bottom to be rested and gradually 
enriched. 1 am certain it is often overdone in 
gardens where the soil is light and porous, the 
mischief being most apparent in hot, dry sum¬ 
mers. There would be less need for it if liberal 
mulchinff of vegetaUe crops were more geners^y 
practised. As regards Strawberries, I do not 
believe in goinff two spits deep and digging the 
manure into the bottom, as the roots of the 
plants do not reach it the first year, which is 
when we expect the finest fruit. One spit and 
crumbs, then dig in the manure, is, 1 consider, 
best, and as Strawberries are surface rooters, 
and few gardeners now keep tbe plants more 
than two years, rich mulching does the rest. 
Trenching in gaidens generally cannot be carried 
out by rule of thumb, so much depending on the 
soil and subsoil. B. 


Oaollflowwra {H. a).— The best OauU- 
fiower lor heading in duHng September and 


October is the Giant Autumn. You should oow 
some seed thinly in pans or shallow boxes, and 
raise the plants in a frame or greenhouse if you 
can. Do that about the middle of March. Give 
the young plants plenty of air as they mw, and 
ample light, but water sparingly until they aro 
quite strong. Make a second sowing outdoors 
in a bed early in April, covering up the seeds 
with long litter to protect them from the birds 
until the plants are well up. From these two 
sowings you should have heads to cut from the 
end of August until Christmas. 

Oeleiy-fly {R. C.).—It is easier to advise 
remedies for the Calery-fly than to keep off the 
insect. Make up a solution of ^ lb. Qnaasia- 
ohips, steeped all night in a gallon of boiling 
water. Treat a 1 lb. of Tobacco the same, and 
2 lb. soft-soap also. Then strain off the liquids 
into one utensil, and add 2 gallons more water, 
and with this keep the Celery plants occasion¬ 
ally sprinkled and dusted with soot. It is 
impossible to use other more obnoxious and less 
harmful in^dients, and it is ooly by making 
the Celerydeaves offensive that the fly can be 
kept at bay. Certainly a good deal may be 
done by looking over the leaves daily and pinch¬ 
ing any that show evidences of the presence of 
the maggot. That can soon be found where 
there are brown spots, if felt for, and being 
pressed between the finger and thumb it is soon 
killed. The Celery-maggot seems to have a 
long season. We have seen it eating the leaves 
of ^nts even in the seed-boxes, and also doing 
BO quite in the autumn. No other means of 
keeping it in check seems possible, except those 
named, which are effective if well followed up. 

Swede Tarnlps.— If the good qualities of 
the Sivede Turnip for cooking were only better 
known I am quite sure it would more often find 
a pi me on the dining-table. When grown on 
go^ land and well cooked the Swede Turnip is 
delicious. Of course, if grown on poor limd, 
and especially in hot, dry seasons, the bulbs a-e 
not up to dining-room standard, nor, indeed, 
are the ordinary white Turnips, Iti is a good 
plan to lift a good quantity in November and 
store them in a clamp of soil or ashes, as in bard 
weather they are so firmly fixed in the ground 
in open fields that it is impossible to secure 
them.—B. 8. N. 

Potato White Beauty of Hebron.— 

If I were asked to name a Potato that would 
keep up a supply for a household for the longest 
period possible, I should unhesitatingly say 
White l^auty of Hebron. The singuhw thing 
about it is that it is just as productive now as it 
was years ago, while so many of the new and 
improved varieties of earlies collapse after three 
or four years’ growth. Although such an early 
kind it will keep of good cooking quality un^ 
young Potatoes are again in the market, and many 
people will have no other kind on their table all 
the year round. Of course, the soil in which the 
Potatoes are grown very materially affects the 
flavour of the tubers. I have a light, warm 
soil that is well drained, and especially favour¬ 
able for early crops.— Hants. 


Barberry wine. —Your article in Gar¬ 
dening, January 6, upon Barberries reminds 
me of a conversation I had many years ago with 
a nurseryman, who had an order from a noble¬ 
man for several thousands of the common 
variety to grow in his plantations as shelter 
for game. This nurseryman asked the duke’s 
agent to take a glass of wine, which the latter 
thought was very good port; but it was really 
made from the berries of this shrub. The uur- 
seryman declared it to be harmless and whoW- 
Bome. About ten years ago 1 made i) gallons to 
try it. It is strong and the colour of port, but 
too sweet for use at present. Will you kindly 
give your opinion on this subject in your paper ? 
—F. Camps. 

Oentropogon Lncyanuf. — This old- 
fashioned greenhouse plant does not appear to 
share the same favour as of old. A couple of 
decades ago good flowering examples were to be 
met with in most private gardens, and in 
winter auoh plants were attractive over a vary 
ooDsiderable period. At the present time it u 
only occasionally met with. It is, perhaps, hardly 
so well suited for cutting at many things, a fa^ 
which may have in a greater or less degree 
I removed it from so many gardens. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE VALUE OF ZINNIAS. 

For flower garden decoration doable and single- 
flowered Zinnias are nnsnrpaaaed for brilliancy, 
eepeoially now that the colours hav^e been 
improved ao much of late. I wonder that 
Zinniaa are not more extensively cultivated. 
For supplying cut flowers in quantity there are 
few plants to equal a well-selected strain of thin 
annual. Zinnias can now be obtained in repa- 
rate oolours. Where many persons make a 
mistake in Zinnia cnltnre is that of raising the 
plants in heat and drawing them up weakly. 
In this way success cannot be achieved, as 
weakly-prepared plants do not branch out 
strongly or freely ^terwards. It is upon the 
manner in which the plants break into addi¬ 
tional shoots that success depends. Cool treat¬ 
ment produces a sturdy growth, this giving 
finer blooms and more of them. The middle 
of March is a good time to sow the seed 
in boxes or pans of sandy soil, with oold- 
^rame protection only. Shade from bright sun 
will prevent evaporation and hasten germination 
of the seed. As soon as the plants show through 
the soil, remove the shading and give all the 
light and air possible, to induce a sturdy growth 
right away from the start. When 
the plants are large enough to han¬ 
dle, they can be pricked ofl* into 
prepared soil in a shallow cold- 
frame or in a temporary sod-pit, 
over which a glass light can be 
placed to afford a little warmth to 
induce the plants to start quickly 
into growth. The base of the 
frame should consist of ashes. On 
this should be placed a layer of old 
Mushroom - bed - manure an inch 
thick. Into this the roots run 
freely, - enabling the plant to be 
lifted at planting time with a good 
ball of earth. Any refuse from the 
potting-bench, to which is added 
leaf-mould or decayed vegetable 
refuse, will afford a ospital rooting 
medium. The plants, if pricked 
out. 2 inches apart and the frames 
kept close and shaded for a few 
days, will quickly make headway 
and will require all the air possible 
afterwards to keep them stocky 
when the weather is suitable. An 
open situation is the beet site for a 
Zinnia bed. The soil should be 
deeply dug and well manured, Rs 
the stronger the growth the finer 
the flowers. If the plants are to be 
grown in a single row beside a path, 
they may be placed so that they 
will grow upright at once and have 
a stake placed alongside of each 1o 
secure the leading shoot to. If the 
plants are in a mass in a bed, a 
different style of planting should 
be adopted. Instead of putting 
the plants quite upright they should 1 m sloped, 
so as' to render the work of pegging them 
down to the soil more easy imd less likely of 
being broken. E«oh plant will require quite 
1 foot of space, as the side shoots grow to a con¬ 
siderable length. If crowded, the blossoms 
cannot develop fully. Peg the plants closely 
down to the soil when they have made 1 foot of 
growth ; afterwards they may ramble away at 
will. If ttie weather be dry for some time after 
planting, a soaking of water will be an advan¬ 
tage, and so will the stirring of the surfi^ soil 
occasionally to prevent we evaporation of 
moisture. __ 

Iris foetldlflSlma {C. - The 

best time to increase any of the Irises, except 
the bulbous kinds, is immediately after flower¬ 
ing. Lift them and break them up into single 
crowns, giving them some good soil. By doing 
this as 8'ion as they have done flowering the 
plants will at once begin to grow and get estab- 
ished, and you will have blooms as usual in the 
following season. Of oonrse you can do it now, 
but lifting now will prevent their flowering, at 
least to a great extent. 

A note from Cornwall.— I often think 
that the mildness of Cojgo^all and its ffiytability 
for growing winter 


well as they should be. In one of the photo¬ 
graphs I send you will see some of our December 
flowers—Narcissi, Roses, Sweet Peas, Chrysan¬ 
themums, and Roman Hyacinths—and I have 
such each autumn. At present in my garden, 
in North Cornwall, the Narcissi are just burst¬ 
ing into bloom (( write on Jan. let), and esn 
still gather a few Roses, while on Christmas 
Day I picked the first Primroses. My Roses 
and Carnations are by far the beet in the whole 
neighbourhood. I was a novice in gardening 
when first I read your paper, and now I fe^ 
quite an experienced hand, and 1 am grateful 
for the many hours of happiness you have given 
me.- Ki.r.KN S. Mitciifj.l, North ('onintt/l. 


I SILVERY THISTLES, 

j SiL\"iRY Thistles are not to common in gar¬ 
dens, and yet the world is full of them, many 
genera of their natural order having some plsmte 
to which the term might be well applied ; and 
when we travel the wild wastes of Southern 
Europe or Northern Africa, plants of that char¬ 
acter are so common that we soon tire of them. 
Perhaps the moat striking family is the Ooo- 
pordon, which is sometimes called the Cotton 
Thistle, and somelimes (erroneously, we think) 
the Scotch Thistle. An odd plant of this is 


Silverj* Thistle?!. 


very handsome here and there, but in small 
gardens we cannot have many of them, and in 
some soils they are apt to sow themselves a 
bit too freely. 


E! 


Coyn^all and its smtabilil 
^^B^e r>o^Ji|i^n i 


SUMMER CLIMBING AND TRAILING 
PLANTS. 

Where a considerable number of the above 
! plants has to be provided, anything in the way 
! of a novelty that is a decided acc^uisition is sure 
I to be welcomed, and for this reason the new 
Tropa^olum hedern^folium is sure to be largely 
i tried for wrindow boxes and the outer edge of 
old-fashioned pile beds. I have not yet grown 
it, but should imagine, from the illustrations 
I given, that in habit it is between the Lobbianum 
) section and the dwarf trailing Ball of Fire, com¬ 
bining compact, vigorous growth with the 
flowers thrown well above the foliage, and that 
; the latter do not unduly preponderate, as is the 
case with some of the varieties of Lobbianum. 
T. canarionse is still a favourite as a trailer, or 
it may be sown in the open in rings, as Sweet 
Peas, and by the aid of Pea boughs may be 
grown into a dense yellow pyramid by the 
middle of summer. For raised beds above 
noted, the old Maurandya Barclayana and 
various forms of Convolvulus can also be 
tried : they are all good trailing plants. 


Where rapidity of s^wth and quick-covering 
qualities are required, the best summer climbers 
are Cobsea scandens and the green and variegated 
forms of the Japanese Hop (Humulus japonicus). 
The time for sowing these will depend on the 
amount of warmth obtainable, as given plenty 
of this they grow into fairly large plants very 
quickly. Eocremocarpns scaber is another good 
climber, supplying a different rolour. Foi 
window-boxes of large size, to combine a rert-aiii 
amoant of both climbing and trailing, a good 
strain of free-growing and flowering Petunias is 
invaluable. The insertion of some Beech twigs 
at the back of the boxes on which the planta can 
climb will considerably increase the height and 
provide a sloping bank of bloom which, given 
liberal treatment, will last well out to the end 
of the season. To secure good plants, seed may 
be sown at the end of F^ruary, the seedliogs 
being pricked out into a fairly good compost, 
grown quickly and pinched once or twica to 
secure a stocky growth. If attached to boxes of 
this kind there are side standards and a top 
aroh ; these may be famished with the Car ary 
Creeper. There are few summer climbers that 
last BO well and give such a profusion of flower 
with a minimum of foliage. For smaller b^xss 
the blue and white forms of Campanula 
isophylla, with good Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
and Harrison’s Musk, are among' the most 
serviceable things. E. 


Protectiagr border Oamations. 

Either from la^ of knowledge as to the advan¬ 
tage of potting up indifferently-rooted border 
Carnations or from want of room, many are 
annually planted out too late. These, even with 
a moderately severe winter, will require careful 
attention if oollapee is to be averted. They 
should be carefully gone through, made firm, 
and mulched liberally with rough leaf-mould or, 
failing this, old Mushroom-manure, and then 
afforded shelter from frosty winds by means of 
fjaurel or other evergreen sprigs. These pre¬ 
cautions will often tide delicate varieties over 
the winter, whereas if left to themselves the 
plants often die outright before the grower haa 
had time to seoure a stock.—C. N. 

NarciSQUB mlnlmas. — This miniature 
trumpet Daffodil appears specially suited to pot 
culture, and the fact that it naturally flowers 
early should also be taken advantage cf. In the 
cool conservatory or greenhouse, or even in the 
sitting-room, a pot or two of this would prove 
welcome. In the open, flowering with the 
Snowdrop, and oven frequently ahead of it, the 

S lant has an especial value for the rock garden. 

Q planting^ however, some attention should be 
given to providing a thin carpet of green, over 
which the flowers oould open. Sedum glaucum, 
sown rather thickly over the spot at planting 
time, will prove very useful in keeping the 
drooping flowers fresh and clean. 


Shlftlnfir plants into tuba (iY^/).—Wo 

should be guided in relation to the s'za of tubs 
for your Plumbago, Heliotrope, and Habrotham- 
nus, by the dimensions of your conservatory 
to some extent. But no information is given, 
and as the plants now referred to seem to be 
starving in 10 inch pots, we should advise that 
they be shifted into tubs of stout wood that 
have an inside measurement of fally 15 inches 
each way. Such tubs would give the roots about 
three times the area of soil they have now in 
10 -inch pots. When you tub them cub all the 
plants hard back, and thus compel them to make 
new base growths and become better furnished. 
The tubs should be 12 inches deep, and have in 
them quite 2 inches of rubble as drainage. On 
to that place some pieces of rough turf before 
you add the compost of loam, old hot-bed 
manure, a little sooc and sand. 


“The Engrllsh Flower Garden.”— 

roughly reviaed^ withfvUdescriptwna of cM the best 
plarUat their cukure and a/rrangement^ heautifuUy 
illustrated. Medium Svo, 15b. ; post free^ 15s. 6d. 
Bound m 2 vols.—sage gr^ morocco—fot 
library or presentation, one guinea. X)f all book¬ 
sellers, dec, “ Worth more than all other books 
on fi<wer gardening and landsca/jM gardening ever 
published. Whatever success I have made as a 
XandacojM gardener I otoe to the inspiration of this 
book. It not only teaches good gardening, but, 
what is ^ite asimportant, condemns bad garden¬ 
ing, gimng reasons that are convincing/or both,*' 
—J. W. Bluoi, Plttflmirgh, Pa. 
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and got into the house or some warm plase, b<1 
that the roots are not chilled by contact with 
cold soil. This, too, mast ba mide firm, or it 
will be diffi ^dlt to decide whethef or not the 
plants are dry at the roots. Shoald room for a 
top-dressing of compost nob have been left, the 
plants will he greatly assisted by the addition 
of a little dry sand and old toot, this baiog 
plaoed on directly after watering ; bat it is 
^ways best to top-dress properly if poisibl<>. 
When the flotrer-buds are set the plants may be 
prepared for rest by gradaally lowering the 
temperature a few degrees and allowing rather 
less moisture at the roots, and if the plants have 
been in the least heavily shaded daring the 
summer, see that while the sun has power the 
plants are inuie 1 to its fall light. 

Whe her or not the plants are kept over 
the third aod fourth years depends upon 
cmvenience, but in ordinary cases they are 
not so useful after the third year, and may 
ba thrown away, except what are required 
for stock purposes. If large specimens are 
wanted, their subsequent treatment is exac ly 
similar to that described above for two-year-old 
plants, excepting that the annual shifts should 
be as small as possible, for they dislike a large 
body of soil about them, yet seem to need a 
little fresh material annually. If the centre 
stage or bed of a house can be spared, and the 
bhree-year-old plants be set out permanently 
in this, they will famish an almost un¬ 
limited supply of flowers for cnttiim. They 
thould be planted oat directly after ^wering, 
and only in sntficient depth of ver^ firm soil 
to just cover their roots. Top-dressing twioe a 
year during the season of growth and a little 
jadicious feeding will keep them in good condi- 
don for a numb^ of years, and a little pruning 
of the main branches to make room for the 
young ones should be practised annually after 
flowering. This treatment may ba kept up 
until th) plants get too large for their position, 
when they may be cat down and new growth 
brought up from the base, or—preferably-- 
cleared right out, and the border remade and 
replanted with younger specimens. The flowers 
from old plants are seldom quite so fine as those 
from younger ones, but it is only fair to say that 
they are produced with far less trouble and ex 
pense than when grown in pots all the year 
I round. 


additional warmth is applied. The plants are 
always most satisfactory when one house con be 
devoted to them entirely and properly treated. 
Small plants in 3-inch pots are easily had from 
batches of cuttings struck daring the preceding 
summer, and these should bs repDtbed just as 
the growth commences; do not mve a large shift, 
and keep the young plants mirly low in the 
pots to admit of one top-dressing at least daring 
the growing season, rot very firmly, using a 
good fibrous loam, with plenty of coarse silver- 
sand, a little good leaf mould, and a sprinkling 
of some good concentrated manure. See that 
the old balls of soil are nicely moist when repot¬ 
ting, and use the soil in a fairly moist 
state; there will then be no need to water 
the roots for a few days, but a moist atmo¬ 
sphere must be kept up about them and the 
heads of the plants lightly syringed several 
tiroes daily. The roots will soon get away, and 
after this the compost must be kept nicely 
moist, not by frequent waterings, but by tho¬ 
roughly soaking the balls and leaving them 
until they are getting on the dry side before 
again supplying them. 

Progress will be rapid if the plants are kept 
in a good light, and the best way to stand them 


A TOWN GREENHOUSE. 

This enthusiastic gardener laughs at difficaltiee, 
or looks upon them simply as adding zest to his 
occupation. Hence, we find in many places 
results achieved which are often astonishing to 
those who do not know how much z sal, constant 
attention, and skill can do in the way of over¬ 
coming the influence of unfavourable conditions, 
whether it be of soil, atmosphere, or climate. 
Nothing is more pleasiau to those who have had 
some experience of the difli lolties that have to 
be dealt with than a glance through some of the 
bright little town greenhouses to be met with 
here and there in crowded localities. Some of 
them are baflly cramped for space, others arc 
deprived by surrounding buildings of their share 
of the little sunlight which is permitted to 
brighten the lives of dwellers in foggy towns ; 
the owners are often away from early morn to 
eve—it matters not; in some way or another, 
by means of expedients the mere suggestion of 
which would make the professional gardener 
raise his hands in amazement, or m%ke him Uugh 
with amusement, the plants are brought to 
bloom, and the town green¬ 
house becomes a thing of 
beauty. Oar illustration is 
of a Walworth greenhouse, 
and is from a photograph 
sent by Mr. K. J. Dowsett, HMilHPl 
(JO, Merrow - street, Wal- 
worth. _ KoRWPWi 


Oelsla Arcturus.— This showy Verbiscum 
like plant 1 grew for years for greenhouse de¬ 
coration in winter, and it was always admired. 
Fairly treated, some capital plants may be grown 
in 5 inch or 6-inoh pets. Flowering examples 
at abiut 2 feet high are most usefol in the pri¬ 
vate garden, and as the plant may bs grown 
readily from seed to a flowering size in one sea¬ 
son, there is no reason why it may not be had in 
quantity at a given time. The time to which I 
refer as having grown the above was some years 
since, when late Chrysanthemums, as we know 
them to-day, were unknown, the endeavour 
being to secure a succes-sion from early in 
December. For this batch the older plants 
usually were best—i e , such as had flowered the 
year Wore. These were put out in May aod 
grown in the open till October, potting usually 
being done in July where necessary. Younger 
plants were differently treated, and, grown 
liberally, could be floweredinsix orseven months. 
Thus, by making a sowing in May a good sac- 
cession to the mder plants was assured, and, 
whether in its habit or its mode of flowering, 
tha plant is as distinct as it is pleasing.—E. J. 
Lapagerla leaves unhealthy (Mrs. 

Kdwurda ),—The leaves of your Lapageria look as 
if there had been some green-fly on them at 
some time. They, too, have been attacked by 
red spider and thrips. For the red-spider the 
best plan is to well syringe the plants fre¬ 
quently with soft water, and for the thnps you 
will have to fumigate with Tobacco-paper. When 
you have fumigated them once or twice, give the 
plants a thorough wa.shing down with the 
syringe. We fear you are keeping the Lapageria 
too hot and dry. We cannot reply to queries 
by post. 

Abutilon Boule de Nelge —This is an 
old variety, but still one of the most useful of 
the family. The flowers, which are very pure, 
are, when the plants are well prepared, freely 
produced throughout the winter months. 1 
have found tbMi; the best results are obtained 
from one-year-old plaints cut back rather hard 
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A Walworth greenlioiise. From a photoEfraph sent by Mr. K. J. Dowsett, 


is on a lattice or ordinary wood stage covered 
with shingle or small coke. A little soot should 
bo sprinkled over them occasionally, or soot and 
lime, this giving off healthy fumes of ammonia 
into the atmospnere, a condition greatly enj )yed 
by Gardenias. Provided they were nice little 
bush^ specimens not much pinching will ^ 
required during this, the second, year, but 
should a shoot or two be taking an undue lead, 
it majr be pinched as early in the season as it 
is noticed, so as to give the resulting shoots 
time to get strong and set their flower-buds. 
The need of keeping a moist yet airy and 
sweet atmoiphere is greater with Gardenias 
than with most cultivated plants, for in an 
unhealthy atmosphere they are singularly 
liable to the attacks of insects of various kinds. 
Mealy-bug makes quick headway if allowed, 
and green-fly is apt to attack the young growing 
points. Occasional spinginn with a solution ot 
soft-soap and paraffin, ana regular ones with 
clear soot water, will keep the bug in check, 
while the green-fly is easily destroyed or pre¬ 
vented by occasional fumigation. If the plants 
are pottM in February they will usually be well 
rooted by April, or perhaps before, and when 
the little white points of the roots show through 
they may be top dressed with about i inch or 
less of good rich compost, previously prepared 


GARDENIAS FOR CUTTING. 

Few plants are more easily propagated and 
grown in the earlier st ages than Gardenias, bub 
after the young plants reach flowering sizs they 
are often too much coddled and too highly fed, 
with the result that the growth made is alto- 

§ ether out of proportion to the number of 
owers produoea. Again, they are not given a 
resting season, and even after good plump buds 
have set upon the new growth, they fall off 
wholesale in spring from this cauie. The plants 
seem to require a distinct rest, somewhat 
like the Indian Azaleas, the flowers then form¬ 
ing properly ; and not being starved by the sur¬ 
rounding young BhoQto^wiagtheii|suitenance 
®little 
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in early spring and grown along liberally during 
summer monUu. The plants may be set out 
in the open ground to be lifted and repotted by 
the middle of September, keeping them rather 
close for a week until they have made new roots, 
when they must again get all the air and sun* 
shine possible. If grown in pots they must be 
Hberally fed from the time they become root- 
bound. In a temperature of about 50 degs. the 
flowers will ccmtinue to expand during the 
winter. Other kinds may be treated in the 
sasae way, but this one is so well suited for 
bouquets, wreaths, etc., that it is worthy of 
•pcoial attention.-^. 


PROPAQATINO. 


PROPAGATING VIOLETS. 


TuEfiK are some who defmr propagating these 
plants till the spring, and give preference to 
dividing up the old stools rather than taking 
runners. I little thought that the preference 
for divided plants was so high till quite 
recently when in conversation with a large 
grower in a private garden. Subsequent 
remarks brought to light the fact that all the 
runners during winter were kept in check, so as 
to throw all possible strength into the flower¬ 
ing for the time being. This latter is, of 
oourse, a very ncoessary proceeding. The 
mode of inoreasiog the plants, however, is one 
that should no longer And favour with those 
who require the best results. For manv years 
in suooession I prepared great numbm of 
dumps for winter work, and, as these were 
■old each year, I had of necessity to retain a 
stock of each kind. This was done in the 
following simple way: In lifting and sending 
out the clumps, the whole of the straggling 
layers or runners were detached, and for the 
time being laid in in shallow trenches. Usually 
in October or November the main bulk of the 
olumps was deared, and the whole of my next 
season’s crop of olumps depended on the bite I 
had thus seoured. At a oonvenient time cut¬ 
tings srere made of the best, the stems being 
shortened to within an inch or so of tbe base of 
the runner, and inserted, some four dezen or eo, 
in shallow wooden propagating trays nearly 
2 inohes deep, 9 inches wide, and about 
14 inohes Ions. Some light, sandy, and leafy 
soil was used, and the tr^ mentioned were 
filled quite level and firm. With so little space 
for soil, no drainage was given save a little 
manure screenings from a ^-inoh sieve. Placed 
in a cold-frame, these pieces were quite safe till 
March or April, when they were planted out. 
Theie single crowns or runners made such 
excellent plants for winter-flowering, so 
o owded with buds, that I should never think 
of going back to ^e older method of dividing 
the plants, ptftioularly those that had just 
competed, as it were, a season of useful work. 
To say the least, these old olumps must be more 
or less exhausted, and though they make fairly 
good plants by dividing and replanting in good 
ground, they can in no way compare with young 
runners in this respect. These old plants are 
much more liable to attacks of red-spider, and 
occasionally die off, while the younger and more 
vigorous appear in a great degree proof against 
attack. 

1 believe, too, failures would be less frequent 
if treating these things more like annuals— 
so far as propagating and flowering are con¬ 
cerned—were more generally adopm. That 
the plan does find favour is also apparent, and 
those who know the advantages accruing there¬ 
from are not likely to go back to tbe old ways. 
What surprises one most of all is that the old 
method is so long in dying out. I have, how¬ 
ever, heard expressions of fear and doubt as to 
whether these young plants would grow antti- 
ciently large for flowering as successfmly as the 
older plants. To this I can only sav that where 
ihe cuttings are inserted at the end of October 
cr thereabouts and planted in the March or 
April ensuing in well-manured ground, plants 
Boperior in every way generally result. Those 
who require the finest plants and the greatest 
amount of bloom know the value of an early 
start. A point will be gained by trenching and 
manuring the ground in winter in readiness. 
Immediately prior to planting, a thin sowing of 
ifoot may be nricked in with the fork. Avoid 
the dibMr when planting yd use a sm^l hand- 
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fork ; by this means a more suitable opening is 
made for the root-fibres. If in condition at the 
time, light soil is better for being well 
firmed iHiout the plants, an item scarcely re¬ 
quisite in clayey and more retentive soils. 


PROPAGATING FERNS. 

In some instances division is the only means of 
increasing the stock, and though seedlings 
usually make the best furnished j^ants, it may 
sometimes be desirable even with those that 
may be had from spores. Taking Adiantum 
cuneatum as an instance, seedlings make tbe 
best furnished plants, but where large fronds 
are re<[uiied for outtiug, plants obtained by 
division will be most useful—that is, if those 
that are divided were vigorous and healthy. 
Old pot-bound plants should be avoided, the 
best bting thoee plants that have just got their 
roots well round the pots. The best time to 
deal with them is in the early spring, as soon 
as they have made a good start into new growth. 
It may be necessarv to use the knife to out 
through the crown, nut I like to use the hands, 
and with a little perseverance many Ferns may 
be divided without using the knife at all, thus 
saving the beat roots, borne of the older roots 
may be out awav, but it is the fresh young 
roots that start from the base of tbe crowns 
that require care. A. Farleyense, of bourse, 
always has to be propagated by division. Fresh 
young plants divided into two er three and 
carefully treated will scon re-establish them¬ 
selves. Where old plants have to be dealt with, 
they may have all the fronds cut away and the 
numerous crowns separated. The smaller they 
are broken up the better. They should then m 
bedded into sand, mb, and chopped Sphagnum 
in equal parts in fallow pans, and kept close 
and fairly moist. Young fronds will soon begin 
to start and new roots make their appearance. 
They should remain in the pans until they are 
fairiv well advanced, when they may bo TOtted 
singly into small pots and treaM as seedlings. 
Other Adiantums may be treated similarly. 

Most of the Nephrolepises may be readily 
obtained from the rhizomes, as they sj^ring up 
wherever rhizomes oome into contact vnth suit¬ 
able material to root into, and soon make useful 
sized plants. In many instanoes plenty of stock 
may m had from the surface of their own pots, 
or for such as have more spreading rhizomes a 
plant should be plunged in a bed of suitable 
material for the roots to start into. Cocoa-nut- 
fibre refuEe may be used, or if this is not at hand, 
some leaf-mould and sand. The Nephrolepises 
are not particular with regard to soil, though of 
course they start quicker in some light material. 
The deciduous species require a little care. 
They may be left in their pots until they start 
into growth, or be shaken out and the small 
tubers treated as recommended for the small 
divisions of Adiantums. N. Bausei is one of 
the prettiest of the deciduous kinds, but re¬ 
quires some care while dormant, and when 
started singly, two or three may be pott«’d 
together afterwards. Being of slender giuwih, 
it would be quite late in the season Mfore a 
useful sized plant could be established from a 
sii^le crown, except from the very strongest. 

Fteris scabemla rarely produces sTOres, but 
having threading rhizomes it is not difficult to 
make divisions, yet it requires great care to 
establish them. 

In dealing with all Ferns it is necessary to be 
careful how th^ are broken up. Where the 
roots are much disturbed, water must be used 
sparingly until they have taken root in the new 
soil and are well established. Ferns, like 
Heaths, must never be allowed to get thoroughly 
dry, or they will perish. Keep them regularly 
watered, more especially when the pots are 
full of roots. U. 


RaiBlofiT Gloxlnlaa from seed. ~ 

Formerly it was only by growins named varie- 
tiM that really good results could be depended 
upon. At the preseot time, however, it is not 
difficult to procure seed which will give good 
floweis and a variety of colours. The advantage 
in growing seedlings is that they are not so 
liable to be troubled with insect pests. For 
flowering the same season the seed should 
be sown not later than the end of February. I 
have sown early in January^ but find thire is 
little gain, for the seed germinates quickly, and 


if we get dull, dark weather, the young plants 
are li^le to damp off, or if they survive they 
are not so vigorous as those raised later, when 
we get more daylight and sun. The SMd being 
very small, care should be taken not to sow too 
tbiuly, and if the soil is left loose on the sur¬ 
face before sowing and then gently pressed, no 
further covering is necessary. I likb to place 
the seed-pots in a light place and avoid all 
shading. If the surface soil is not allowed to 
get dry, the seed will germinate well and there 
will be far less tooubie with damping. After 
the seedlings are pricked off—this should be done 
as soon as toey can be handled—a little shading 
will be neoefsmry for a few days, but after they 
are established, the more light and sun they can 


It gets more powerful. Gloxinias are often 
spoiled through excess of heat and overshading. 
I have seen beautiful plants grown in heat, but 
when they are exposed they are of no use what¬ 
ever, while those that are grown oool will make 
equally good growth and are not so liable to 
suffer from insect pests, besides whioh they may 
be used for room decoration and will last a oon- 
sidetmble time.—Su&ssx. 


DARK ROBES. 

One is often asked to give the names of the 
best dark Roses that are free-flowering and of 
vigorous growth. Unfortunately, the defeots 
of dark Roses almost outweigh their good points, 
so addicted are they to fading or burning. 
Whether this burning is really caused by the 
sun is a moot point. It is, nevertheless, a fact 
that the extremely dark Roses are verv popular. 
Even at the present day it would be diffioulb to 
beat Prinoe Camille de Bohan as a good all¬ 
round dark Rose. It is one of tbe best velvety- 
shaded kinds grown, and yields quite the largest 
proportion of good-ibapm buds and blossoms. 
As It is a very strong grower it must be sparsely 
pruned if quantity rather than quality of flower 
18 desired. As is well known. La Bosi^reand 
Prinoe C. de Rohan aie bracketed together as 
synonvmouB Roses. Their flowers may be iden¬ 
tical, W there is a decided difference in growth. 
La Rosi^re being lees vigorous than the old fav¬ 
ourite. A good variety is Monsieur Bonoenne. 
This is synonymous with Baron de Bonstettin. 
Very rich ana dark are its blossoms in summer, 
but it is a very shy autumnal Rose. Abel Qir- 
ri^re is also good, and is perhaps obtained best 
from standards, and in this form I have found 
it a very fair autumnal variety. The colour of 
the flowers is very rich and velvety, and the 
blooms are sweetly scented. Emperor is a charm¬ 
ing dark button-hole flower vritha smooth petal 
covered with a bloom almost resembling that of 
a black Grape, quite distinct from other kinds. 
Gloiredes Bruxelles is good, albeit the purplish 
tioge is not approved by everyone. But it certainly 
has an intensely dark flower, perhaps the 
deepest yet obtained. I must not omit to men¬ 
tion Xavier Olibo, for although not so dark as 
the preceding varieties, it is a very profuse 
bloomer. It lacks vigour, and is best on maiden 
plants, from which some superb blooms are now 
and then obtained A good very dark climbing 
Rose would be most welcome. Many of the 
so-called climbing varieties are really only 
suit^ to be grown on pillars. I do not despair 
of seeing a Itose with the true clambering nature 
of Lamarque, Ruve d’Or, or F(flioite-Perpetue, 
and with rich velvety flowers as dark as those 
of Prince Camille de Rohan. We already have 
pink and yellow hybrids of the climbing Poly- 
antha Rose, obtained by the agency of cross- 
fertilisation. Our American friends have also 
been successful in the same way with Rosa 
Wichuriana; we may, therefore, reasonably ex¬ 
pect a good rich maroon-coloured olimber in the 
near future. 


Mareohal NIel In a ooldbonfio 

(E, P .)»—^This plmst, with three or four growths, 
averaging 3 feet to 5 feet in length, which yon 
planted out last October, will require but little 
pruning, assuming that it bad previously been 
growing in a pot. Pot-mown plants are enabled 
to ripen t^if growths better than those from 
the op<m ground, and the more of this ripened 
Original from 
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wood you retain the more bloasom your plant 


hand, icood straw 8table*manure, from whioh the kmgaet 
has bMD shaken out and which is properly prepa^ by 
turning: *nd mixing, invariably becomes of the best quality 
for Mushroom-beds. Moes-litter-manure habitually needs 
several turnings and partial heatings to sweeten it some¬ 
what, and to enable its crude elements to escape before it 
is used as a garden dreesing. 

1900— FUlinfiT flower-bedB (Jfrs. C.).—You would 
do well to obtain some small shrubs, such as Aucubas, 
Mabonias, Euonymuses, and similar vari^ated ones, also 
small Laurustinus, Olearias, and other evergreen flowering 
shrubs, and some flowering deciduous shrubs, sik^ as 
Forsythias, Daphnes, Rtbes—indeed, any not coarse grow¬ 
ing, and plant these quite thinly in your beds, where they 
could be kept hard pruned and thin, also a few pretty 
small conifers (green and variegated). Then you i^uld 
have some strong Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Perpetual Boses, 
of which any nurseryman will send you a suitable selection, 
and Oarnations, Pansies, Poiyanthuses, all sorts of 
dwarfish hardy perennials, interspersed with Oanterbury 
Bells, Stocks, etc., and annuals from seed sown in the 
spring. Your beds so planted would give you great 
variety, and something to look at all the year round. 

1910- Making Qraaa lawn (CAe«Atrej.—You will 
do well first to mark out your proposed flower and fruit 
border, 8 feet wide, that is to enclose your proposed lawn 
or Grass-plot. Yon will And that a border so wide as 8 feet 
will absorb a large portion of the plot whish you want to 
make into a lawn, and may prefer to limit the border to a 
width of 6 feet only. Then you should fork over the 
ground to form the plot thus left, about 4 inches deep, 
equally all over, levelling it as the forking proceeds 
Then the soil should be well and evenly trodden all 
over, as that is better than rolling, and next well raked 
over, using a large iron rake for the purpose That care¬ 
fully done should leave the ground level But you must 
obtain good lawn Grass seed from some good secdsmeu. 
You should tell them the exact dimensions of your plot 
and the nature of the soil, and they will send you suitable 
seeds and the proper quantity. This should be mix^ 
With sand or fine soli in a pall or large box, and be sown 
broadcast, with the utmost care that It Is equally dis¬ 
tributed, about the first or second week in April. When 
well rake it in, leaving the surface (|uite fine, then 


To thofoUowing quoriu hri^ rtniiu art giotn^ 
but readers art invited to give fmher answers 
should they bt able to offer addUiotuU acMct on 


will produce. Should it, however, be an* out¬ 
door grown plant, then yon must cut back the 
growths to about 2 feet from the base. This 
can be done at once. You will not obtain much, 
if any, blossom this season, but the foundation 
will be laid for a good crop next ye&r. 

Rose EtOile d’Or (Polyantha).—We can¬ 
not well have too many varieties with yellow 


the variotu subjects. 

1900— Salvias {M. A. C.)—After they have done 
flowerin^N stand them under the stage In a warm green¬ 
house. not water for a time. At say the end of 
February bring them out and water them, and allow them 
to start into growth. You can then propagate in the 


Baaera rabloides.— Small bushes of this pretty 
plant are now very pleasing, with an almost endless supply 
of the pale pink flowersL Toe neat bushy habit, not unlike 
that of some of the small Heaths, but more free branching, 
is aleo a noteworthy feature. Where interesting subjects 
are valued this is certainly well worth cultivation, the 
culture being quite easy. 


lictipterum Sandfordi. 


—This is another of the everlastings. The bloom is 3 eIlow, 
and the plant is classed as a half-hardy annual. 

190:2-Utlllalns a frame fD. E. A.). 


RULES FOR OORRE8PONDENTS. 


--„_-You cannot 

use a tbree-light feame tp grow Cucumbers and Tomatoes 
in now, unless you have, through the agency of a well- 
made bot-bM, ample bottom-heat. To use an nnheated 
frame for such purposes you must wail until the end of 
May, when the sun attains sullicfient heat. But you can 


Qnecrtlona.-Queries and answers are inserfed in 
OARDunHayVee o/ charm if eorresponderUa follow the rules 
here laid down/or their guidanee. AM communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to Uie Borros «f 
Oardboho, 57,, Southampton • street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBI. 18 HRB. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When ’more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tft mind that, as GARomnira has to be sent to press some 
titne in advance tf date, they cannot aheays be replied to 
in the issue immediately foUosoing the receipt c/ tAsir 
eommunication. 

Answers (which, with the eaeeption oj such as cannot 
well be olassiA^, %oiU be found in tksir diferent depart¬ 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query r^ied to, and our readers will greatly 


plante to put out in April. You should throw into the 
frame eome additional soil, then add to that a little well- 
deoayed manure and leaf-soil, and strew some sharp sand 
over the surface before sowing eeeda. You should cover 
up the frame at night when it u cold. 

, 190:1— Sea-sand (if. F. SA—the eand you send will 
answer well for potting, but yon will have to wrash it well 
before using in order to get rid of the salt matter. We 
fear you have put the eand on the lawn too thickly. Why 
not dreaa it two or three timee, allowing one dressing to 


be washed in before you apply the other? IToless the 
lawn is very heavy, we cannot see what good will follow 
dressing it with sand at all. 

1904— Bone-meal (John Wilsnn).—This is a most 
excellent manure, and very useful, as you suggest, for top- 


drening. Under the circumstances we do not see that 
your Oooeeberry-buehee reouire it, ae yon say they are 
growing too strongly now. Thin them out well in the way 
market growers do, leaving as much young wood ae pos¬ 
sible. and you will get them into bearing. The fact of 
their bearing freely will check the exceeeive wood growth. 
You may with safety apply the bone-meal to your Straw¬ 
berry-bed when growth b^ns, doing the tame in the case 
of the herbaceous border. Apply it, if possible, when the 
ground is moist, or Just previous to rain falling, and thus 
the goodheee of the bone-meal will be washed down to the 
roots. 

1905— Potatoes for heavy soil (K. P.).—A» your 
soil is a heavy clay do not attempt to plant until the end 
of April, as euoh toil will be cold. Also we adviae you to 
throw it up into ridge form, the ridges being 2^ feet broad. 
So tmted froet and wind will in time pnh’erise the clay ; 
then in April, first along the furrows between the ridges, 
place a dreesing of stable-manure, and well fork that in.. 
Then at planting time draw drills with a large hoe and 
plant the Potatoea carefully into these drills, and fork over 
them (|uite 5 inches depth of the fine soil from the ridges. 
When the tope are well through, on dry days fork up the 
soil between the rows and weU break it ready for earthing. 
You cannot do better than plant in this way. Beauty of 
Hebron, Satisfaction, and Windsor Castle, very strong late 
varieties, are hardly snitable. The mannre put in beneath 
the sets helps to keep the soil in the furrows porous, 
and water does not lie about the tubers as they grow. 

liXJfi-FiimlgatlnM with Tobacco-paper (B.). 
—Our own practice in the employment of Tobacco- 
paper ie to get an old iron pail having a hole in the bot¬ 
tom, over which a large piece of tile can be laid. An old 
iron pot or stew-pan is equally useful. Stand this on a 
few bricks, then put into it either red hot cinders or elee 
a quantity of rag burnt to red hot tinder, and at onoe 
place on to it a few pieces of the Tobacco-paper, tom np 
rather email. Ae that becomes Imited aad more, until 
the full quantity is placed on. We like to add a little very 
slightly damp Moss as a preservative against flaring up. 
That must m avoided, or great harm will result. The 
more rapidly the paper smouldere to create emoke the 
better. A greenhouse should, to ^e well fumigated, be 
densely full of Tobacco-smoke for half-an-hour at least. 

1907— Spiraea (M. A. C.).—The beet way ie to stand 
the plants afeer flowering in a frame, keeping them well 
watered until the foliage ripens. You can then divide 
them and set them out in good ri^ .soil, koe(>iog them 
weir witeretf during the Runjmer. lei them remain for 
two or three years when they may a^aln be used for 
for<^og. 

1908— Peat-Moss Moshroom-beds (^.ikcious).— 
We have had no actual experience of the employment of 
tPeat-Moee manure for the above puipoee, but think that 
I it has not generally been found eatis^tory. It teems to 
(Ail, even under pr^er treatment. In producing thatsweet- 
oesB and purity of texture so needful tor Mushroom pro¬ 
duction. There le some natural acid evidently in the 
litter that ie inimical to spawn propagation. On the other 


1892— Mealy-bug.— In your ** Extracts from a Garden 
IMary ” you mentioned an ineect-peet called Mealybug. 
Would you please let me know cure for same? and oblige— 
Auatbur. 

1808-Tennis-lawn.—Will some reader kindly tell me 
how to mark a tennis-lawn? The lawn is made.— 
J. R.vtclikkb. 

1894— Oow-mauure.—Can any reader give me infor¬ 
mation on the merits of cow-manure over ihat of horse ? I 
have been strongly recommended to use it for mulching 
and watering Roses, and should like to know where elee it 
may be used with advantage ?—TonquAT. 

is:*.5-Culture of Gktrdenlas.— What treatment do 
Gardenias require to flower well, and when should they 
flower ? I have three old plants which I have had for three 
years in 8-inch pots I repotted then; last February. I 
keep them in stove, 65 dege. I do nothing more to them, 
only watering whendrj’, but they have not made much 
growth, neither have they flowered. Three or four buds 
which came on last year turned yellow and fell off.— 
(^NSTART RRADKR. 

1896 -Guelder Rose not blooming.- 1 have had 
a'plant of dwarf Guelder Rose for some twenty years, and 
it has never bloomed. Can you sugg^t cause or treat¬ 
ment-? Lsbifted it after two or three years, but have felt 
no inducement to deal with ic again, and there it rests 
about (Set across and 18 inches high, with a gap or two 
and half starved. It was not neglected at flr^ but it 
made no response —O., Comwall. 

. i> 97 -Red-spider In orohard-house.— The latter 
pare of last suaunet J bod the red-epider in my orcha.^- 
house. I grow Peach-trees and Pear and Apple-trees in 
pots, and I have get four Peach-trees on the back wall. 
Shall I Jiave any trouble with red-eifider this summer from 
the eggs, or anything that may be on the tr^ and in the 
house now ? Sboula I syringe them with anything now ? 
If so, please ted me what '! And would it barm a copper 
“copper** M I ^ixed,it in it?—E rqcikbr.. 

1895- Seakala4l aopo rootf ^icb I 

have forced and cut; th^ tOOto %i% two years qld. Can I 
put the roots to any*(uHbey utoM mean for next year ? 

—E.XQtnR8R. 

18)9— Uneven lawn.— My lawn is very uoeven and 
I am thinking of spreading eome soil in the hollows. 
What is th^oper time to do this, and will there be any 
fear of the Qfaes not growing through If I put it on too 
thick?—KsqrTFiB. 


daces a lane number of very beautiful blcoois, whkA 
can be dried and will be found rery ueefial for iodoot 
decoratioD at a time whan flowers anr oot pUntiful in Uto 
garden. " .. - - 


_ Sow in Maroh, In the place which it is inUnled 

le plante should ocenf?*. 
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1913— Applyingsalphnr to Rose hoofle (A. R.). 
—The moet etHoecioua method of ueing euliAor ander gloM 
M a preventive of mildew is to paint over the hot*water 
pipeo with a mixture of flowereof lulphur and lime. Take 
equal parts of them two ingredients and add eufficient 
water to make them of the oonsietenoe of paint, then apply 
to the flow-pipe with a long-haired brush. It isalways ad- 
\iaable to thus paint the pipes immediately after the plants 
are pruned. We also like to keep a little sulphur handy, 
enclosed in a muslin bag, and as soon as a spot of mildew 
is observed in the foliage shake the bag over it. If the 
fungus is arrested early, little or no future trouble should 
be caused by its appearance. One of the surest methods 
of preventing mildew is to attend very carefully to the tern* 
perature. Avoid oold draughts, but endeavour to keep a 
nice buoyant atmosphere. A small chink of air left on top 
lights at night is better than a stuffy atmosphere, provided 
artificial heat is well maintained. We also nave found that 
syringing with cold water induces a healthy, sturdy, 
disease-resisting foliage. As the latter develops, red- 
spider often appears through neglect of good syringing. 
The spray of water should oe diluted with considerable 
force under the foliage, not over it, for it is in the under 
part of the leaf tnat this pest lurka If you see 
yellowish leaves take a siuall lens and you will observe 
these little black-spiders (which ultimately turn red) 
running about. Persistent and careful syringtog will keep 
them in check. 

1914— Vorbaaotima, eto. We do know 

that you caa obtain seeds of the Verbascums olympiesm 
and phlomoides from Messrs. Barr dt Sons, King-street, 
Covent Garden, and we think they could supply you with 
strong planta As to the Thistle (Oarduus eriophorus), 
we do not know, but as this firm has a large roUection, 
possibly they may have it. These are not common plants, 
and not met with everywhere. Nurserymen and fioriats 
eometimea have things they do not catalogue because the 
things are so little wanted, not being amongst recognised 
garden plants. Wild gardening has d^ed into being many 
large things, noble in form, but quite unfitted (or ordinary 
gariens. These are Just the things you wish to obtain. 

1915— Frltlllaria Karellnl (J. B., Chei/enhamt — 
The habit of this plant is shown in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration. The fiowers are pale purple, with a few dark 



Fritillaria Karelini. 


spots near the base of the segments. It should be given a 
sunny border in light sandy soil, and be protected in 
winter. 

1910— Vine border (3/. 0. W.).—Your vinery is not 
weli adapted (or Grape growing. The front is S feet high 
and upright, and the sloping roof, also very steep, is only 
41 feet. It would have been so much better had the house 
been 3 feet wider, with the erect front only 5 feet high, and 
the slope much longer. You had better deal with your 
border as a whole before you plant a third Vine. Lift the 
two that are alive, and tie the roots up into mats or canvas. 
Then excavate the whole of the border 2 feet deep. Pot 
into the bottom 6 inches of brick rubble, well broken, on 
that place some rough pieces of turf, face downwards, and 
then fill up one half the width only with good turfy loam 
that has been standing some time. The outer edge should 
be built up with clods or turves—indeed, if the new border 
be now but 4 feet wide, it will be ample for two years, then 
increase it by 2 feet each succeSding two years. The 
border should be composed of three-parts turfy loam, tbs 
rest being old hot-bed or short spent manure, wood-ashes, 
old mortar refuse, and fine crushed bone. Do this at once, 
and replant the old Vines and get in a new one. Prune 
them quite bard inside. 

1917— Baslc-Blaff (if- If;).— This product is really one 
of the most artifi^ of all the drv manures called 
" chemical" that are sold. It cannot be in any sense 
termed “native," and is undoubtedly what you call 
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“ proprietary," as it is created in the process of converting 
iron into steeL The process is known as Thomas’s patent, 
and the slag when ground up very fine is also known as 
Thomas's Phosphate powder, as it is essentially a phosphate. 
The slag, which is given off in the process of conversion, 
originally thought useless, was found to have some excel¬ 
lent manorial properties, but its chief value depends 
upon its being very finely ground. Basic-slag, applied 
at once to lawns at the rate of from 31b. to 4 lb. per square 
rod, presently washes in and becomes soluble, and Is 
thus converted into admirable pasture food. But 
because it requires time to become dissolved it is best 
to apply it to pasture early, as now advised. But to 
basic-slag should be added in April a dressing of about 21b. 
per square rod of sulphate of ammonia, vei^ finely crushed 
before applied. That is another quite artificial manure, as 
it is a product created in the manufacture of gas, and is 
(or some purposes superior to nitrate of soda. Soot 
alone, applied now and again in March, makes a capital 
manure for Grass. The kerosene oil emulsion seems to be 
little used now (or application to fruit-trees. Can you not 
tell us for what particular trees you want it, and what to 
destroy ? For all leafless trees now, nothing can be better 
than a solution of caustic soda, 1 lb., commercial crude 
potash 1 lb., dissolved in 10 gallons of hot water, and 
syringed while quite hot on to the trees. It is one of the 
biwt dressings conceivable. Before using basic-slag to any 
great extent experiments on small plots should be made. 
Its effect on some soils is wonderful; but on others no 
results have followed its use. 

10l8-Oarnatlon-maS8Ot (Carnation Oroiccr).— 
Ordinarily it is advised to spray or finely sprinkle Carna¬ 
tions with some potent solution, such as Bordeaux-mixture, 
soft soap, and (quassia-chips, or similar nauseous things, to 
keep off the fly^^ which depoMts the eggs from which the 
maggots infesting your plants come. We fear you must 
take the drastic course of shaking out free from soil all 
your seedling Oamations, washing the roots clean in water, 
thsh, having made up a solution of Tobacco, 1 oz., soaked 
(or a couple of hours in a pint of hot water, ^ lb. of soft 
soap, some soot, and clay, mixing all well, and making of 
it a paste, stand the plants in that for half-an-hour, 
allowing them to just drain, or partially drying off 
in sand, then repotting them into aosolutely fmh soil, 
that sh^l have to each bushel of loam, one quart of soot, 
one of fine mortar rubbish, one of sharp sand. Do not water 
too freely. Put each plant into c|uite a small pot. 

1910-Whlte toy spaniels (B. B. D. l do not 
know of anv such breed of dog as a German white *' toy 
spaniel," while the description : “ A beautiful white shirt- 
front and a beautiful white pendulous flowing tail—quite 
a picture," does not enable me to recognise the animal by 
any other name. The character of the head, eyes, ears, 
nose, and jaw, with the shape, coat, and colour of 
the remainder of the body, or a photograph of the indivi¬ 
dual, would have been more useful (or the purposes of 
identification. The toy spaniels reooiraised as distinct 
breeds are the Ruby, Blenheim, and King Charles. The 
first-named Is all red, with a black nose ; the second has a 
ground of pure pearlv white, with bright, rich chestnut or 
ruby-red markings, distributed in Urge patches, with red 
ears and cheeks, and the third is a rich, glossy, black and 
tan, without any white. There is also recognised by the 
name of “ Prince Charles," a tri-colour spaniel of black, 
white, and tan. Possibly the dog was not pure white, 
except for the parts nam^, and might have been a defec¬ 
tively marked Blenheim, or a pretty moogreL Fond 
owners eometimes invent names (or their pets, which 
others fail to recognise as distinct breeds.—P. B. 


NAMB8 OF PI.ANTS AND FRU1T8. 


Any Mmmunieationt respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name shouid aitoays accompany the pareel^ tekick 
skould be addressed to the Editor of GAROixoia Illus- 
TRATio, 87, Soutkampton-street, Strand, W.O, No more 
tkan sia specimens to he sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—.E. J. B.—Wo can only name 
foor plants (or any one querist. A, Cupressus LawsonUna; 
O, Ivy (Hedera macuUta); J, Retinospora obtusa; G, 
Thuja plicata. Many of the conifers so closely reeemble 
each o^er, that it is impossible to name them from small 
scraps. Good specimens should be sent, and cones also 

when possible.- Mrs. Richard GoodWj/.—SparmannU 

africana. _, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

/>eWo.—Write to Messrs. Rivers, of Sawbridgsworth. 

- Thomas Hogs flesh.—Yon can get most of the Thoms 

from any good shrub nursery. Consult our advertisement 
columns, or try your looai nurseryman, who will get you 
what you want, if he has not got it in stock. 
Oatalograes pscelved.—Garden 5^ed«.—Howden 

and Ca, Inverness- Descriptive Catalog of Forest 

and Ornamental Trees.-Dicksons and Co , Waterloo- 

place, Edinburgh.- Catalogue of Seeds.—Yf. Bull, 

King’s-road, Chels^ S.W. 


LAW. 

Solicitor’s charges.— What is the usual 
charge per cent, made oy a solicitor acting for a 
purchaser of land ? Also what is the charge for 
the conveyance?—J. L. W. 

*** The solicitor to the purchaser may 
charge for negotiating a purchase by private 
oontract 20s. per cent, on the first £3,000; 10s. 
per cent, on the balance over £3,000 and np to 
£10,000; and if the purchase money exceeds 
£10,000, he may charge 5s. per cent, on the 
balance over £10,000 and up to £100,000. For 
investigating title, and preparing and completing 
conveyance he may charge the same fees, except 
that he may charge 308. per cent, instead 
of 20b. per cent, on the first £1,000. And no 
matter how small the purchase money may be, 


he is entitled to charge £5. The vendor’s 
solicitor may charge exactly the same fees. 
These are the maximum amounts which solicitors 
may charge in the absence of an express con¬ 
tract with their clients, but it is rarely that the 
maximum sums are charged. It is open to a 
solicitor to charge as little as he pleases, and it 
is open for every person who employs a solicitor 
to make a bargain with him beforehand as to 
the amount of his charges, and the bargain is 
binding on the solicitor.—K. C. T. 

Window breaking {Perplexity),—Yon 
may report the occurrence direct to the super¬ 
intendent of police, and ask him to take 
steps to prevent a recurrence of the out¬ 
rage, and you may also issue handbills oflfering 
a reward for suen information as will lead to 
the conviction of the offender. It may be 
difficult for the policeman to prevent these 
outrages, and you should do all in your power 
to assist him. Have you no suspicion as to the 
actual offender ?—K. G. T. 

Charges for baptismal and mar¬ 
riage oertlfioates.— What is the usual 
charge for baptismal certificates and for mar¬ 
riage certificates ?—J. L. W. 

*„* These certificates are merely copies of 
the entry in the re^ster, and the usual charge 
for a marriage certificate is 28. fid. and Id. for 
stamp duty. For baptismal certificates the 
charge is the same, with an additional Is. for 
searim, making 38. 7d. The same fee m^ be 
chargeable for a marriage certificate.—K. C. T. 

A Blok servant’s claim for wages.— 

I was engaged as housemaid for a year at the 
wages of .£10 10s., and in May was taken ill, 
and on my parents telegraphing me so to do I 
went home and stayed there twelve weeks. I 
did not wish to return, but my mistress said 
that I mast do so as 1 was engaged for the year. 
At the end of the year I left, but they refused 
to pay me more than half wm es for the period 
while I was at home ill. I recover full 

wages, and if so, how ?—A. W. 

*,* I think you can recover the portion of the 
wage which has been deducted. Your employer 
did not rescind the oontract when you went 
away, but acted upon it, and confirmed it by 
requiring you to return. Wages do not cease 
daring sickness unless the contract itself be 
determined. Your remedy is by action in the 
county court. We do not reply by poet.— 
K. 0. T. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 


ISAAC MATTHEWS & SONS 

Have an Extensive Stock of 


Laurels, from 3 to 6 ft. Anoubas, i| to 3 ft. 
KhodoaendrOBS, white, scarlet, and jfink, fall of bndz. 
Do. Uybrid8eedlinsB,ntoSft. 

X>o. Pontaoon, 1 to 3 feet. 

Hollies, 1 to 9 ft., in all rarieUes. 


And an Extenatve Stock of Thom, Quick, Privet, and all 
■ozti of Trees for oovart and forest plantatIona. Prioeliston 
application to the Nurseries, Milton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

HIGHEST QUALITY. LOWEST PRICES. 

Strong Cuttings, from fid. per doz.; 2/6 per 100. 

Desoriptive Price List of Plants and Guttings, also of Roses 
Oamations, ho., So., free on application. 

O. E. & F. W. LILLEY. Ltd 

St. Peter’s, GUERNSEY. 


■ROOFING! ROOFING!! ROOFING!!!-! 

-l-v have some good stout oiled and dresjad Canvas, odd 
pieces from the making up of large sails; perfectly waterproof; 
about a yard wide in odd lengths; splendid for the tope of 
lodg^ chicken houses, eta; 8s. per cwt. from—H. J. 
GABSON, Government Contractor, Rya 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Ws ars, la fanirs, oompellod c« ta 
press a day sarllar, and shall fed shllced 
If advsrtlssn will, ttierefors. sand their 
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the aazt Isana oaa be laaartad. altered, ar 
Btappad. nwlass the testraatlaa are raaatvad 
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af the waib ipraai d «a tae data af laaaa. 
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Greenhouses, Poultry and Rustic 
Houses, Iron Buildings, Chicken 
Houses, Runs and Coops, Timber, 
Iron, Glass, and Sundries. 

ORDER TO-DAY, as when once 
cleared cannot be replaced at any¬ 
thing like the price. 


CLEARANCE SALE NCW CN 


AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES TO CLEAR. 
See issue of January 61 

for full details CUCUMBEII 

and prices. FRAMES. 

SALE LIST POST FREE. 


AMATEUR 

FORCING 

HOUSES. 


For Ououmbers. 
Tomatoes, Blelona, Ac. 


75B. OLD KENT ROAD. LONDON. S.E 


New Patent GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


The Special MeriU of a Bcilor mto — 
1.-L0NC BURNING. 
l-EYEN TEMPERATURL 
a-NO TROUBLE. 

In these partloolars our BoUen are 
aJtocelher beyond oompetlUon. 


mm > GUARANTEED MINIMUM BURNING, 

18 HOURS on tuU lenf^ of piping. 

As the pipes are shortened ths . 

hours are lengthened. i 

OPSH rOB INBPBCTIOV. ___ ' 

It ti evident that the very large reserve of Unsatlafactory Boilers oan be re-1 
fuel contained In Feeder Insures burning at placed In an hour's work without I 
least four times longer than la possible with any moving the old pipes, whioh may be j 
other Boiler. of any size. | 

The Improvement of a moveable feeder has now been fitted to all our Bollert. It possesi 
having the bars and grating open to clear inspection, by simply pulling the feeder forward, 
have aocumulated through oarelese stoking they can be removed without trouble. 

For Prices and Particulars, post free, of these most efflclent 
labour savins: Boilers, apply to— 

12 Hours Stove Syndicate, Ltd., Southampton 




^naiio Co., Ltdn sa New 
^mdon, where Pamphlets of 
fined. AQENTS WAOTBD. 


TFB ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. Derign 

and Planta. With fall dssorlptloa of all the best plants, 
their eulture and arrangement, baanttfully and extenslvaly 
Illustrated with fine angravlnga. Madlnin fvoi ISa. { post 
free, ISs. 6d. _ 

*,« THE EKGLIBH FLOWBB OARDSH, bound In two 
volt, ssge green moroooo—sultabls for Uhrm or presents- 
tioo. Pnoe one guinea nets. Hanoaforwara ths book 
always bs had In this form. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, oontainlng 

nearly rOQ Utustratlocia, with deaorlptlooB, and oultnrs ^ 
the Garden Vegeiables of oold and temperate 
Ivo. 18a. I Dost tree. 15a. 8d. 

GREENHOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS. 

FLowxBDra Aim PnrB-uAyBD Palms, Fbbks, and 
LTOoroDiVMB with full details of ths propagation and 
eulUvatlOQ of 500 famlllea ofplanta, embracing all ths best 
plants In oultlratlon. By Thomaa BAurna. Prlos ISs. 
post free, Uh. Sd. 

*»* A few ooplea of ths prerlooa edition of Greenhonse and 
Stove Planta (not illustrated) are offered at Sa. nett, post tree. 

THE WILD GARDEN | ob, tHi Natubalisa- 

now AKD Natcbal Gboufing or Habdt Exotic 
Plahts, with s ohJ^r on ths Garden of British Wild 
Flowere. Fourth Edition, with wood engravlngi froir 
^wh^ ALraxp Pabsons, rsvissd and aoUrged 
De my Rt o, linen boards, prlos ISa. 

*•* THE WILD GARDEN, special edlUon, printed at 
bend press on finest hand-made paper, well bound In vellum, 
one guinea nett. 

VILLA GARDENING. A hhndbook embraolns 

villa gardening hi all Its branohea, with eighteen ohapten 
mecially devoted to Ornamental QaKtonlng. By B. Hobdat. 
Price 6s.; p ost free, 6s. 8d. 

A DICTIONARY ov ENGLISH NAMES oi 

PLANTS. In two Parts — English - Latin and Latin- 
Bngllah. By Wu. Millbb. ISa ; post free, ISs. 6d. "A 
work of value which extends over s large field, Includlnt 
oultlvated native and foreign planta, tre^ and shrubs."— 
Tisus, July S5,1885. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its oulUvatlon, with chapters ob 
disease and spedai oulturea. Price 1a ; by posu 1a Sd. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

Containing full account of its culture, with special chapter 
on Apple cookery. Price Is.; by post. Is. 2<L 

TOWN GARDENING. A Handbook of Treea, 

Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture In the 
garden, window, or greenhouse. Price 1a ; by poet U. Sd. 

IX)NDON MARKET GARDENS. Showing 

the manner In which flowere. fmit. and vegelebles ew 
for market. By 0. W. Bhaw. Frioe li.; post free, 

FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT. A Hand 

book giving full information for tha oolturs of fruit foi 
profit. Price 1a ; post fres, U. Sd. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL i ob, riu Cimi 

Ttaras or tbi Ermi, Third Edition With iibis 
traUons. 7». 6d.; poet free, 8e. Publlahed In a nheape* 
form, end irith addftioo* und-r ibe nam« CEEBiATlON 
AND URN BURIAL. li ; poet frse, It. Sd. 


I nvL.1 i.11 

NORWICH 


Manufacturers, 


For Vines, per bag of 28 Ib. 6 0 

For Potatoes, ditto .6 0 

For Tomatoes, ditto .6 0 

For Chrysanthemums, ditto. 7 0 

For Lawns, ditto . 6 0 

WEBBS’ COMPOUND MANURE. 

The best general Maniue for Vegetables and FIowerA 
I lb., Is.; 3 lb., 2a 6d.; 7 lb.. 5a ; 28 lb., 13 a 

Rtduetd Rate* for Large Quantitie* on applieaUon, 

" I shall continue to use your Comitonnd Manure or 
growing exhibition specimens; it is a most valusble 
fertiliser lor Veffetsbles, also for Fruit and Flower grow¬ 
ing.”-Mr. F. W. Seabuookx, Head Gardener to the 
Right Hon. the Lord de Ramsey. 


WIRE ESPALIER TRAINERS. 

Cash Prickh. 

4ft. high, with standards 10ft. apart, and 6 

lines of galvanised wire.per yard, 7d. 

Terminal Poets and I^disseurs ■. eao^ 9a 

5fL high, with standards lOfL apart, and 8 

lines of galvanised wire.per yard, 8d. 

Terminal Poets and Raidisseurs. each, 9 a 9d. 

BIATERIALS FOR WIRING WALLS. 
Galvanised Wrought Iron EyeA 6d. per doz,: Galvanised 
Raidisseurs. 3e 6d. per doz.; Galvanised Terminal HoldfastA 
3 a 3d. per dpz. Best quality of Wire, 13 gauge, 1 a 9d. per 
100 yards; 14 gauge. Is. 6d. per 100 yardA 

All orders amounting to 40 b. value carriage paid to most 
stations in England. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Garden ArcheA Rom 
"O werA Entrance Porches. EspalierA Covered Ways, and 
every Requisite for the Garden, free on application. 


Oirs MANlJRg WOREM AT SaLT^BT, 
CHKOTER, ARB 6 AORBS IN EXTENT. 


BOULTON & PAUL, L^” • NORWICH 


WEBB & SONS, 

The Queen's Seedsmen, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. 

Stag Handle Pruning Knlvey s real gfVMl article, 
!«. Id. each; Ivorr Handle Budding Knlree, no 
better made, Is. 8a. each; Ivory Handle 2-blade 
Waistcoat Pocket Enif a 1a Id. each; Com Knives- 
1 a ; Workman B Stag Handle Sheep^oot and Fen 
Blade, 1a Id. The blades of all the above are made 
from the very best English oraolble oast eteeL Poet 
freA 

J. and H. R, HOUNAM. 

\ Sheaf Island Works. BHEFFIBLD. 


Don’t keep your uiachino in the 
Hall. It's 

Inconvenient. Hs^e a Ekvie 
House. Send to 

Tour Ironmonger, and he will 
mail you. tr^e, 

A handy little book showix^g you 
the best and 

Cheapest way of ' building and 
roofing with 

_ RED HATO Fslt. 

|\/riLli’AR\ CL-OTHING.—4,000 good, Isrgn, 

oI. Wsterptoof doth Overcoats for Sal -. 

Ibit out of Mrvlce for other Man. Either, carrtaye paid, 
for 7a 6d. Name size requirea. Large Oapea same natarial 
^ 6d. each, from—B. J. GAB SO^TGovemmant Oootnecor, 


SPECIAL 


CYCLISTS. 


Of oil BookatUero or frcm tAb OfUct. 

SJt Boothamptofn itrset, Btrsod, London, W.O. 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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DOBIES SEEDS 


IMPERIAL, 

SEEDSMAN, 

BY SPECIAL WARRANTS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1934), 


AND 


18 THE (JROWER OF THE FAMOUS 

ERFURT FLOWER AND 

VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

RENOWNED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


WHO SEEK THE 

Best Possible Value 


ir you wiiih to Btt Real FIRST-CLASS 
SEEDS at Moderate Prices, apply for tie 
ENGLISH EDITION of LORENZ S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which is 
forwarded Gratis and Post Free. 


QUALITY, 

QUANTITY, 

AND PRICE 


All Flower and Vcsetable Seeds (Beans and 
PcaH exceptod) are supplied Post Paid to any 
part of the United Kingdom. 


Please take note that on Letters 
to Germany a 2id. stamp must be 
affixed, and Cards (for Id.) must 
bave printed **Post Card " on 
the address side. 


BOOK FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Snapdraaon Black Prince, per pecliet. Is. 


FREE GIFTS! 


EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLECTIONS. 

ALL STRONG PLANTS. OARRIAQE PAID. 

1 O BEAUTIFUL HARDY EVERGREENS, 

Box, Yew, Mahonla, Berberry, Fir, Pine, Euonymus, 
Arbor-ritie. Holly, Privet, Broom, Se. 9d.: 12 lovely Flowerini 
Shrubs, Laburnum, Lilac, 8pir»a, Forsythia, (>tisas, Dentda, 
Ooronilla, Cotoneaster, Guelder Booe.^ododendron, Ribea, 


I GIANT SWEET PEAS. 

i Many of the newer sorts are offered 
1 at 3d, ‘per ounce. 


Do you want the Finest Marketing and 


Culinary Apple in Cultivation? 

TRY MERRYWEATHEB. 

And write tor his " Bemarks on Profltable Fruit Qrowtngi' 
containing aooount of the " Finest Apple on Earth," 

*'BRAMLEY’a SEEDLING ” 

Which has fUvala. bat no EgnalB. Same price u 
inferior klnda bearing no oomparlson tor weight of Imtt oi 
quality. 

SHRUBS, 

SEEDS, 

HERBAOEOUS PLANTS, 
ROSES, AND FRUIT TREES. 


selection, lOs. 6d. Choice Hardy Shrubs, suitable for pots or 
window-boxes, IS for 2a. 9d.: splendid Grafted Fruit-trees, 
^t sorts, 2 Ai^es, 2 Pears, 2 Plums, Oherry, Mulberry, 
Walnut, Sweet Chestnut, 9#. 6d.: 6 Currant, 6 Gooeeberry- 
! ))urhes. 12 Rasptorry-canos, 50 Strawberr^lants. 8s. 9d.; 
beautiful hardy Roses, 6 choice Bush and 6 Climbing, 3s. 9d ; 
12 Early Rhubarb, 6 Seakale, 20 Asparagus roots, 2s. 9d.; 
Useful Herbs, 20 Parsley. 12 Lamb Mint, 12 Mackerel Mint, 
6 Savory, 6 Lavender, 6 Marjoram, 6 Sage, 6 Fennel, 6 Sorrel, 
2*. 9d.; 12 Carnation?, 12 Piootees. 12 Pinks, 12 Indian Pinks, 
mixed ooloura, Ss. 6d.: Lovely Collection Spring Flowwa, 12 
Pansies, 50 Daisies, 20 Forget-me-nots, 12 PolyaDthas. 11 
Primroses, 12 Rockets, 12 Aubrletia, 20 Wallflowers, IsTm. ; 
Lovely Hardy Climbers. Virginian Creeper, Honeysuckle, 
Climbing Cluster Rose, 2 Irish Ivies, Jessamine, Euonymus, 
4 Perennial PeiL 8 Periwinkle, 6 Small-leaved Ivy, 2 Double 
Pink Bellbind, Cotoneaster. Hop, Clematis, 2 b. 9d. 4 Clema¬ 
tises, rod, white, blue, grey, Is. 9d. Enormous stock of Forest- 
trees, Hardy Shrubs, Fruit-trees, Plants and Climbers of all 
descriptions at low prioes. Large Catalog^ sent free. State 
wants; low cBtimsie sent by return. jBeeob. Thorn. 
PxiVO^Mirrobella Plnm f<*r hedging, 2s.^. lOO; 20s. 
1.000. Karijr Vegetable Plants: lOO Cabi>ages, loo 
Lettuces, 50 Cauliflowers, 20 Red Cabbages, Is. 9d. Hardy 


PEARSON’S 

RELIABLE SEEDS 


blooming, carriage and package free, for 14/6 Tor cash wltl 
order. With Acme Labels, 1?/-. 

Raronsas Rothschild, H.y. Marie Van Boukto, T. 

Bardou Job. h.t. Madame Lombard, S. 

Boule de Neige, H.r. Madame Hoste, T. 

Obas. Lefebvre. H.r. Marie Beaumann, H.r. 

Crimson Rambler Mrs. S. Crawford, ■.y. 

Dr. Andry. h.p. Mrs. Paul, B. 

Duke of Edinburgh, X.y. Mrs. J. Lalng. H.P. 

Dupuy Jamain, H.y. Prince OamUle ds Bohar 

General Jacqnemlnol, K.y. H.P. 

Ololre Lyonnaise, H.X. Ulrich Brunner, H.P. 

Gloire de Dijon, T. Violette Bouyer, h.p. 

John Hopper h.p. Viscountess Folkestone, XT 

La Frmnoe, h.t. W. A. Richardson, M. 

Send for Lists, which also contain much valuabls Informs 
tioo. All post free on application to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nnneiiea. 


SOW NOW. 

I’earson's Superb Single 

BE o-osr X.^. 

Saved from the largest and best-formed flowei 
only ; second to none. 

2s. 6d. and |s. 6d. per Packet. 


Michaelmas Daisy, 6 Chrysanthemums, 3s. 9d. 

25 Pkts. of different choice hardy Flower Seeds, all 


most rated Cataloffae, oontalnina list o. 
best Voaetable and Flower Seeds at strlctl; 
moderate prices, free on application. 


E. QAYE, 3, CARLTON NU RSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 


J. R. PEARSON & SONS 

CbUwell Nurseries. 

LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 


The Best Sweet Peas 

X*OXC. X. 800 . 

WRITE FOR OCR LIST. 

ISAAC HOUSE & SON, 

WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 


YELLOW MUTUAL FRIEND.- 

Having secured the whole of two English sports (both 
primrore) of this fine variety, probably the finest stock in 
the trade, can guarantee good plants for early delivery. 

WEEKS’ NEW VARIETIES. -A. 

usual I control the whole of these fine novelties. They are 
fl ner than ever this rear; but, owing to great demand, orders 
bould be given early to secure plants from earliest batches. 

Neio List and General Catalogue now ready^ 
Post Free. 

NORMAN DAVIS, 

Cbrysantbemum Nursorlov, 

FRAMFIELD, SUSSEX. 


HIGHEST QUALITY. LOWEST PRICES. 

Strong Cuttings, from 6d. per doz.; 2/6 per 100. 

Descriptive Price List of Plants and OuUings, also of Roses, 


1 pint Runner Bean, i pint Daarf Kidney Kean. 1 pkt. Letts' 
New Prizetaker Runner Bean (worth 2a), I oz. of each of the 
flowing: Onion, Parsnip, Carrot, Parsley, Crees, Mustard. 
Turnip, Beet, Radish; also large pkts. of all following: 
Cauliflower. Broccoli, Savoy, B. Sprouts. Cabbage, Kale, 
I.«ttuoe, Celery, Marrow, Leek, Cucumber, Tomato, Spinach. 
The whole of the above named, packed in wooden boz. 
carriage paid, 5s. 9d. 

G. F. UBTTS, F.R.H.S., Wholesale k ReUil Seed 
_ Merchant, West H addou, Busby. 

^OLET. - The 

, and beat coloured in cultl- 


Of^ationa, 1^, Jta, tne on api^catioa. 

C. E. & F. W. LILLEY, Ltd. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
ISAAC MATTHEWS A SONS 

Have an Extensive Stock of 

Laiirals,ftoiuiu>afi. Anonba., li to > ft. 
Bbodo^ndrona, white, soarlet, and pink, full of buds. 

Hybrid Seedlings. iTto 3 ft. 

_ Do. PoBt«oon,lto3leeU 

HolUoa, 1 to 9 ft, in all varieties. 

And an Extensive Stock of Thom, Quick, Privet, and all 
Boida of Trees for covert and foreat plantations. Prioe List on 
apoUcatlon to the Nurseries, MlIto^At 4 ^k«>-OD-Treat. ^ 

Digitized bv' 


w. ■ klkbb ■ , kTD., 

St. Peter’s, GUE RNSEY. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM^ 

SPKOIAL OFFER. CASH WITH OBDEB ONLY, POST FBEE. 

25 Healtbjr CuttluRS, 6/-; 12 for 2/6. 

All new and choice varietiea. Lord Ludlow.C^ataworth,Rayon, 
nant. SecreUire Flerens, Mrs. Weeks. Mad. R B^er, Admiral 
Ito, N.C.8. Jubilee, John Pockett, Nellie Pockett, Sir Roger, 
new poarl pink incurved, Ac., Ac. Orders in strict rotation. 
W. COODLIFFE, N.A, Cambridge Nnneries. WORTHING. 


^ flowered, sweetest scented, 
ion, Is. 6d. each, iier poet. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 















Dobbie & Co 
Rothesay, 


Dobbie & Co 
RQibesay. 


NEW CARROT FOR 1900 


WEBBS 


IF*YOO WANT 


REALLY GOOD SEEDS 


Grown under his Personal Supervision. 


AT MODERATE PRICES 

APPLY TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

NO ONE WILL SERVE YOU BETTER 

MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

Are aolmowl^god by all to be the BeaU Obei^test, and Most 
Reliable erer publiBhed. They contain only the 
BEST VBOETART.ES, FLOWERS, AND BULBS 
WORTH ORO»K/A"Gr. 


Nothlnff ^ves so mnoh oat bloom at ao small a 

coat or BO li'tJe trouble. To get beat reauita SOW AT 
ONCK, aa direjtiona aent with ea< b Collection. 

SPECIAL VERY CHEAP OFFER. 

COLLECTION No. I -tO Very Good 
Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in <iet)arate packet#, Is. 3d. 

COLLECTION No. 2.- 10 Very Choice 
Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in separate packeta, Is. 9d. 
Special Price for the Toro CoUeotlons. 2 6 
Post Free, with a packet each of White and 
Pink Copld FREK OF CHARGE. 

COLLECTION No. 3.—10 Newest Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in aeparate packeta, 3S. 

SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE 3 COLLECTIONS, 5/- 

With a packet of Pink and White Copld and 
four striped varieties FRXK OF CHARGE. 

For Nanus qf Strrfl Pran in CoUtctwn Mf OARnKNINU Illuh- 
TRATED /or la$l werk and next tcfek. 

THE BEST TOMATOES, 3d. per 200 Seeds. 
THE BEST CUCUMBERS, 6d. per 10 Seeds. 
FULL LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STANDARD 


A valuable new Etunip rootcd variety, 
early, and of very fine quality. Tbe roots, 
which attain an average length cf about 
6 iochee, are straight, clean growing, and 
of handsome appearance. 

Is. 6d. per ounce. Post Free. 

See WEBBS' SPRING CATALOGUE, Poet Frn , 1/-. 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


PANSY “MASTERPIECE,” 

Reduced size. Per pkt., 1/,. 

Special Colleetlons for all purposes. fYom 
26 and upwards. 

UNEQUAUED VALUE. FLOWER SEEDS POST FREE. 
DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED OATALOOUE poet 
free on application. Write for it by a Id. Foreign Poet card. 


Seed Grower. 


GERMANY 


Green Marrow 


SWEET PEAS! 


FOR THE TABLE FROM JUNE 
TO NOVEMBER. 


The BIGGEST SUCCESS of all i» ECKFORD’S S 
GIANT SWEET PEAS. The PURITY and N 
STAMINA of these Home Grown Stocks are $ 
so conserred by SPECIAL METHODS of 6 
CULTURE that the seeds aic PHKNOMENAL S 
for UNRIVALLED STRENOIH and VI- S 
TALITT, and with proper cultivation, give Q 
thcHlGBSST POSSlBLBMAXlMAof results! 6 
Prizes offered in 1900 alone exceed £40 ! a 
Collections from 1/6 upwards. a 

(S« parlicxilart in Catalogs,') Q 

Wr See beautiful plate of SWEET PEA 6 
NOVELTIES for 1900, sent gratis with each S 
Catalogue. a 


By Appointment. 


Messrs. Dobbie & Co. have enlarsred 
and improved their well-known Cata- 
iosrue and Competitors’ Guide. 

It now extends to 216 quarto pages. 
fully illustrated, and gives very full 
eultoral directions for the different 
Flowers and Vegetables, including times 
for sowing, &c. 

Ten Thousand extra copies have been 
printed, and anyone can secure a copy 
per Parcel Post by sending Sixpence in 
Stamps for same. 


EOKFORD’S CULINARY PEAS are positively 9 
UNRIVALLED by any on the Market for Q 
FLAVOUR and OROPRING CAPACITY I « 
ENORMOUS YIELDS under favourable oon- N 
dltions. Colicctiona fur 5 mouths coutinuoub 9 
.-upply {,See page 2 Catalogue.) ^ 

PURE VEGETABLE SEEDS! ^ 

I Resulta from ALL QUARTERS prove that 8 
EOKFORD’8 BEEO, for PURITY. VIGOUR, and S 
YIELD, are the CHEAPEST BEST> 

ever offered to the Public! Collection for 12 ^ 
months supply, H/O, 21/-, 42/-, 63/-, 106/-, all 8 
carriage paid. Other Collectiuus, 2/9, 6/-, 7,6, S 
post free. 9 

niilCDADIA (BIIAER MEDAL STKALNi. Olant 8 
UlnCnnnln Flowers,splendid habit, uatquslled! 

PRIMULA SINENSIS, i 

naainv World famwUtrsin of FANCY, HHO't .PEACOCK, 9 
rANoY. and FLAKED varieties; » 

VERBENA. ^^exceptional MERIT! ^ 

“^/t-Li/sr/eAreo 'l 'IoJ“ ^ 

.... CalaloHne 4 Cultural Notes 1 S 


CARTERS’ EXHIBITORS’ 

BOX OF VEGETABLE 8EEBS 


Please m^nfton “ OanUnhyj Illustrated ” when 
uriting. 


Contains 30 paokeU of all the choioest variotk s for exhibition 
or Uble uae. Price packing end postege free. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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TRU8 AND SHRUBS. 


WEEPING AND OTHER WILLOWS. 


All who admire river or lake eoeoery oaimob 
forget the elegant Weeping WiUowb that 
graoe the Thames from Kew to Hampton 
Cmrt, the tipa of their pendalons luraaohlets 
dipping here and there down to the water’s 
edge. Even aa far «p ae Oxford they are 
churming, and no <me who has seen these 


graoefal trees hanging over the river at the baok 
of King’s, or Trinity, or St. John’s at Cam¬ 
bridge, will ever forget their graoe, their fresh¬ 
ness and baaaty. Ig is good ror gome of ng to 
know onoe for all that of the five best Weeping 
Willows, four of them are quite hardy and reli¬ 
able in oar olimato if nngrafted, and that the 
fifth—viz., 8. babylonioa—is hardy in sheltered 
poeitiona north of London. I hope above all 
things that our nunei^men will take the hint 
and grow 8. alba vitellina pendul^ 8. elegant- 
isrima, 8. blanda, and 8. 8alamoni (true) exten¬ 
sively, BO that we may be quite sure of what we 
are planting. Above all ia it to be hoped that 
they will strike them as onttings in water or wet 
earth as may be and train them as standards on 
their own roots, instead of adopting the expe- 
ditionfl perhape, bat eminently miichievoui and 
disappointing, plan for the planter or landeoape 
gardener of grafting them on common Willows as 
stocks, as is now largely done not only here at 
home, bub elsewhere. No ornamental trees are 
more easily reared from cuttings thin are all 
the WUlowB, and to graft them on to mop- 
Btiok-like ebooks is dieer madness for all to 
adopt who have a good name to uphold. When 
1 wrote some years ag^o that ** grafting was 
always a makeshift, and very often a fraud,” 
I was taken to task pretty severely both at 
home and abroad, but now, after ten years’ 
farther experience of the evils of ffraftins as 
exemplified in the ease of Willows, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Rosee, Clematises, Tree PsBoniee, and 
other flowering shmbs, 1 still think that I stated 
the facts of a bad case rather mildly. It is very 
interesting to find that all our bast trade 
mrowers are now offering layered stock of Rhodo¬ 
dendrons and Roses on their own roots, as also 
Clematises and Tree Vse ynies from layers. This 
is only a beginning, however, and there is still 
an opening for a tree and shrub nurseryman 
who will keep no grafted stock whatever, but 
who will guarantee every plant he sends out as 
being on its own roots. 

To return to the Weeping Golden Osier or 
Willow (8alix alba vitellina pendula), I saw 
some time ago a noble tree at [aland Bridge, near 
Phoenix Park, Dublin. It is mainly the 
typioal 8. a. vitellina, with spreading, upright 
liabit and yellow twigs glistening like gold in 
the sonshine after a shower, but some of its 
lower branohes hang verUoally like a golden 
fringe or screen over one of the raoes or chan¬ 
nels just below the broad weir at the University 
Boat Clnb gronnds. Even the common 8. alba 
has often pendulous branches as it hann over 
river, lake, or stream. The Kilmarnock Wil¬ 
low (8. Oaprea pendula) and the American 
Weeping (8. purpurea pendula) both ocostantly 
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fail and die off quite suddenly eometimes when 
mfted on other kinds as stocks. Now both 
these root from cuttings as readily as Couch 
Grass, and can be quite easily and quickly 
reared into standards on their own room. As 
this can ba done, if it be necessary or even 
desirable, with all the Willows and Poplars, it 
Beema a waste of force to graft them In any 
case I am not alone in the resolve never to plant 
a grafted Willow or Clematis, or Rhododendron 
or Rosa, or flowering Plnm or Cherry, or Tree 
P»ony knowingly any more, and the same is 
squally necessary witn other ornamental trees 
and shrubs that are always more or less short¬ 
lived, or nuhealthy or otherwise unsatisfactory, 
except on their own roots. As a solitary 
example, take the lovely Prunns triloba (Amyg- 
dalopsis Lindleyana), which so often fails when 
grafted on the Plum, but which forms lovely 
and long-endnriog masses on its osm roots, as 
one may see in t^ case of the speoimen in the 
Jardin dee Plantes at Paris—a sight in April or 
May. The Lilac is another instence of short 
life and cootiuual tronble when grafted, as the 
suckers in nearly all oases act as they do with 
Willows and RhModendroDS—<.<*, either kill off 
the graft or become a continual source of labour 
4md aunoyauee. It is something to know that 
the present-day planters and lindsoape gar¬ 
deners are bcooming chiry of planting grafted 
stocks of anything that oan be obtiined on its 
own roots. Juit at the present time 
nothing is quite so good ia oolour as the 
golden cardinal Osiers as they flime up in 
the wintry eunshine, and they are especi¬ 
ally bright and effective after rain. There is a 
peraliar rainbow like softness in the colonrs of 
Oaier stems as seen beside the blood-red Dog¬ 
wood and tha graoefnl stems of the silver-barkM 
Biroh. Nothing I know of is so delicately pris¬ 
matic in colour as are these as seen against the 
srinter’s sky, and I hope to see the graoeful 
Weeping Willows equally aa oommon and beau¬ 
tiful near our lakes and streams. 

_F. W. B. 

PRUNING AND MUTILATING SHRUBS. 
After all that has been written on the subject 
of pruning, it is, to say the least, very dishearten¬ 
ing to eee shmbs hacked about in the barbaroos 
sray that they are under the plea of praning, 
for we bad hoped for better things from the 
educated working man, who cannot now plead 
ignorance. That it is still unsafe to trast Mged 
tools, in the shape of shears, in the hands of many 
people ia oertaio, for they have a propensity for 
dipping everything that comes ia their way 
into a mop-hmed object without the least sem- 
blanoe to natural graoe or beauty. Only a few 
days baok I ohanoed to pise by the publio 
gardens or park at Portsmouth, and 1 wae 
treated to the sight of a shrabbeiy or shelter 
belt of trees and shrubs that had evidently been 
planted to eecore privacy from the high road, 
bat how it was ever likely to answer the purpose 
I was at a loss to knoir, as the majority of the 
shrabe were green or variegated Enonymus 
(which grows Inxnriantly in tMs locality and is 
beautiful if left alone), but these had all had 
I their winter’s praning; with a pair of shears, and 
I looked like cooviote just fresh from the badier. 


Nearly every vestige of a leaf had been out off^ 
and a mop-headed array of bare stumps srithont 
any regara to uniformity was the result, ll 
passes my oomprehension how those who are 
m charge of suoh places can let the men be 
trasted with shears or praning hooks until they 
have proved their ability to use them in an 
intelligent manner. Eversreen or deciduous 
shrabe are naturally beautuul to look on ; it is 
only whan treated in an unnatural manner that 
they become an eyeeore and positively ugly. 

Jambs Groom, Qofiport, 


Foul Ivy {W, H. P).—Y<mv pretty varie¬ 
gated Ivy should be easily kept clean by ooca- 
sionid heavy syriogiag with pure water. But 
it may be wise in your case to cat it rather 
hard baok, and compel it to break afresh ; also 
to open the soil round the roots and add some 
manure as the growth seems to be weak, and 
that helps the blight infesting. When you 
have out naok all the previous season’s shoots 
and burned them, make up a solution of soft-soap 
2 lb , Qaassia-chips i lb., and Tobacco 4 oz., and 
soak all in 4 gallons of trailing water all nisht, 
keeping it occaeionally stirrad ; then beiore 
using well strained, add other 4 gallons of 
water, and gently, but evenly, syringe the wall 
and the plant at least twice at intervals of a 
week, washing it off twenty-four hours after in 
each case. lu the summer, should aphis again 
appear, wash off freely with clear water. 8o 
treated, you should fiad your Ivy all that you 
desire. 

Moving large trees.— Is it poaiible to 
move trees forty years old, and about .15 feet to 
45 feat high, mostly Silver Poplars, to a posi¬ 
tion alraut 30 yards from where they are grow¬ 
ing, with a fair oertainty of their removal being 
Bucoessful? The diameter of trunk is about 
12 inches. If it is possible, will you say name 
of any firm in North able to undertake this kind 
of work ?— Fif.ld. 

*.* It is quite possible, and it could be done 
with almost a oertainty ; but it is very doubtful 
if it would be worth Going, bee inse you oan so 
easily get Poplars well grown which will rapidly 
make good trees. 

Monstrous growth of Holly. — 
Lady Frances Pratt eeods to the Editor of 
Gardbninu a branch of Holly of very ourioas 
growth which was gathered in her shrubbery. 
She will be glad to koow what he thinks ooold 
^ve oanaed the Gaotufl-like growth 7 It was 
growing on a oommon Holly-tree. She will be 

g lad if the Editor will answer the questioa in 

kRDBNINU. 

*«* This is the most ourioas sneoimen we ever 
saw of monstrous growth in a H^oUy-bush. TLe 
flattened parte are over 1 foot long, and in 
some places thickly set with berries. This 
malformation of growth is seen in msny plants, 
and oooasioiially in vegetables, as in Asparagus. 
It may be the result of the attiok of eome iuseot 
—in fact, the stem is trying to become a leaf. 

Praning large Portugal Laurels 

{W. F. M ,).—The end of March is, on the 
whole, the best time for suoh very hard pruning 
of Portugal Laurels as you have, and we should 
out hard down. If done in the antnmn there is 
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dftogar that hard frost may kill the naked 
■terns, while they would look very offanrive all 
the winter. The best time invariably is jnat 
before the sap begins to rise. We should advise 
that you out oaok the harder brsnohes to within 
1 foot of where you wanted them shortened 
early in March; that would oheok any undue 
rush of sap. Cut baok 12 inohea lower, and 
very neatly, about the 20 ih of that month. 
Pare off eaoh out surface with a sharp knife, and 
touch over the surfaces with tar; then sprink* 
ling dust over that to make it look the colour of 
the bark. Dormant eyes or buds will burst out 
below these outs, and during the summer the 
Laurels should become densely famished with 
growths. 

QARbEN WORK.* 

Oonsenratory. — Insects will soon be 
troublesome. The green aphis will attack the 
young shoots of Roses and nide amid the folds 
of Arum Lilies, and will be found deep down in 
the risiog spikes of the Bermuda Lily. Preven¬ 
tion is better than cure. The moment the first 
fiy is seen vaporise the house with nicotine, or, 
it preferred, the older and certainly more 
troublesome and imperfect method of fumi¬ 
gating may be used; but 1 am persnaded those 
who have tried the vaporiser will never go 
baok to the fumigator—not at least on the 
old lines. Where Tree • Carnations are well 
done they should now be a special feature. 
They require the best quality of loam, suffi¬ 
ciently but notover enriohi^, frame culture, often 
with the lights off during summer and early 
autumn, a light house and genial warmth in 
winter. Strike the cuttings etrly, either by 
pulling the shoots out as pipings or taking 
them off as cuttings. Whether struck in pots 
or boxes they like a little warmth under 
them. Years ago I have seen them struck 
■nooessfully in boxes on a fine in an early vinery. 
Sot-water-pipes will answer the same purpose 
now. I have also seen them rooted with 
certainty in pans filled with silver-sand, the 
latter alwavs damp. If permitted to get dry on 
a hot surface the roots would perish, andf, of 
course, as soon as the cuttings are rooted they 
are placed in single pots. The old double Daffo¬ 
dil is forming a lovely feature in many conserva¬ 
tories now. To have them early they must be 
potted in August and plunged in Coooa-fibre 
or ashes. They will then not require strong 
forcing to have them in bloom at Christmas. 
The^ single Narcissus in much variety is also 
coming in in large numbers. The singles are 
more appreci ated for cutting than the doubles, 
but for early forcing the double blossoms make 
a brave show. Well-grown bushes of the 
Dutch Honeysuckle in G-inch or 7-inch pots 
are very sweet in the couservatory ; they are 
easily created and force well. One has omy to 
cub off a stout truncheon with a clean stem of 
3 feet or so, plant it firmly in the ground in a 
shady border, mulch and water daring the 
spriog till roots are formed, and pot up when 
ready. 

Stove.—Ceb a stpik of suitable composts 
placed in the dry realy for repotting such plants 
as may require it, for to keep a collection of 
plants in really good order annual repotting 
18 generally necessary, even when it may be 
nec’siary to reduce the balls, and in so 
doing out away some of the old roots. All plants 
are grown in smaller pots than need to be the 
case years ago. The soil contains more body in 
the shape of loam, and stimulants are more care¬ 
fully nsM. There are exceptions to this rule, as 
to all rules generally. When one has secured a 
good mass of Eucharis Lilies and the roots are 
bursting the pot, it is wiser to shift it on, looking 
to the mture supply of blossoms, than to break 
it up. Bub fresh compost of the right kind will 
infuse fresh vigour into even the healthiest 
plants, and if repotting is neglected and the 
plants lose tone in consequence, it requires 
both time and careful effort to make things 
right again. Summer-flowering climbers, such as 
Ssephanotis, Allamandas, Bougainvilleas, etc., 
should now be pruned back to firm wood, and as 
soon as the buds show signs of swelling repotting 
may take place. As the Poinsettias go out m 

* in eold or nortkem dittrieiM ths opmUiom rtfemd 
to%md$r**GkLrde» Wcrk** muif be dons/rtm ten dmif$ tc a 
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flower and the bracts fall off, let them gradually 
go to rest. Cuttings are struck in suooassion 
from April to June or later. 

Late Peach-house. —If not already done, 
this should be thoroughly deaued, the tarees 
pruned, washed, and trained, and the borders 
renovated with fresh loam, mixed with a little 
artificial manure, if the trees have passed their 
first youth. Old trees which bear freely must 
have plenty of nourishment or the Peaches frill 
be small, and it is specially necessary to see 
that there are no dry spots in the inside borders. 
For late houses, at any rate, a part of the border 
should be outside the house. Young trees 
making too muoh wood may have the roots 
partially lifted. Peaches will bear root dis¬ 
turbance better than most tree?, provided they 
are well placed afterwards. I have lifted good- 
siv.ed trees from a wall outside, planted them 
under glass, and took a crop of fruit from them 
the next season. Of course, the roots were 
placed under favourable conditiona, and the 
^budding not harried, and the atmospherio 
conditions suitable. 

VLga In pots.— These, being mobile, are 
often forced in Pine-stoves or early vineries. 
But it is best when a house can be spared for 
each kind of fruit. Figs in pots like a little 
bottom-heat. If the pots are stood on a warm 
surface the efftict will be beneficial. Many 
years ago I had charge of a house heated by 
flues, and we always had the earliest and best 
fruit from the plants standing over these flues. 
The Brown Ischia sometimes casts its first crop. 
I had several trees which so persistently did this 
that I used to prune pretty hard back to obtain 
early growths for the second crop, which always 
came right. When heavy crops of Figs are 
wanted it is better to plant a span-roofed house 
in oarefully-prepared borders, where the roots 
are always under control, and train the wood 
thinly. The Brown Turkey and the White 
Marseillaise always fruit well, and the white 
Figs ripen first under the same conditions as to 
temperature. 

Window ffardenlnff . — The days are 
lengthening, and the sap will move faster, 
and more water will soon be required. It is 
rather soon yet to repot anything, but a stock 
of suitable soil should be provided. 

Oatdoor garden. — Cuttings of i»y. 
Honeysuckle, and the common Virginian Creeper 
will root with certainty now, and it is well to 
have a stock of young plants of these and similar 
things on hand, as so much can be done with 
them. It is too soon yet to sow annual flower 
seeds, but the Virginian Stock is so hardy that 
it may be sown now to form borders or edgings 
of early flowers. Worn tennis-lawns should be 
repairM now, or if the lawn is nob required 
before June, a light, rich top-dressing may be 
given now, and Grass seeds sown thickly early 
in March. Those who are thinking of adding 
to their coUeotion of trees should have the 
sites prepared now and plant next month, if the 
weather is open. Evergreens may be planted 
later, but it is not advisable to delay planting 
deciduous things, as the sap begins to ri le in 
early March, and if movea later they mu it 
receive a check. Among the desirable trees to 
plant where there is room are the Tulip-tree 
(Liriodendron), Acer piotum rubrum (Red 
Maple), A Sihwedleri, Purple Svoamore, Silver 
Birch Young’s Weeping, Purple Birch, very 
distinct. Purple Beec^ Fern-leaved Beech. AU 
Uieee make handsome hardy trees that may be 
planted without fear of failures. Many others 
might be added, but it is only thoae with a 
goM deal of space that can plant many trees, 
^e result, where it can be done, is sure to be 
interesting. 

Fmit gfarden. —In many suburban gardens 
there is a good deal of the cotton aphis present 
in the Apple-treee. It is more difficult to get 
rid of this pest in the town garden than in the 
country, bMause in the country the gardens are 
more isolated. It is certain these insects will 
travel short distances, either on the wing or 
carried by the wind. To clear them out requires 
some persistence in the attack. So long as a 
speck of fluff remains on the trees, the brash, 
dipped in some insecticide, must be kept handy. 
There are many things that will kill these 
insects. A brush dipj^ in strong Tobacco- 
liquor will destroy theni. The same effect is 
pi^uoed by petroleum. Oishurst-oompound 


has often been used with effect made into a 
lather with hot water, at the rate of 6 ox. to 
the gallon, rubbed well into the crevices of ths 
bark. In training fruit-trees, whether it is dons 
by nailing in the shoots or tving them to wires 
with raffia, special care should be taken to iMve 
space enough for the branch to swell. Tight 
shields or ties, with a clumsy, careless use of 
knife or hammer, are often res^nsible for inj ury 
to trees which may develop into gumming or 
canker. I have often thought that a predispo¬ 
sition to canker or gumming may be conveyed 
by propagating from unhealthy trees or from 
trees which, though apparently healthy in the 
young state, may later develon the disease. To 
obtain fins Gooseberries and Black Currants 
rich top-dressings must be givmi either now or 
later. 

Vegetable garden.—The earlv bo^ 
will now bo ready for planting and sowing. 
Probably a part will be already planted wiUi 
Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and a few rows of early 
Cabbages. This crop, when early, is alsrays 
appreciated, and to secure good Cabbages as 
early as possible a few plants, at any rate, should 
be put in a foot or so apart in a warm, deep soil, 
for I need scarcely say the early border must be 
deep and the soil rich. Horn Carrots, early 
Peas, Ridishes, early Potatoes, and Lsttuces 
may be sown as soon as the soil works freely. 
Those who have the means of making hot-beds or 
have pits heated by hob water will bring on 
early crops of vegetables nnder glass. It is not 
likely that anyone svill have too many portable 
frames or lights at this season. If any are to 
■pare, an Asparagus-bed, or even part of a bad, 
if covered with glass only, will give a few 
dishes after the forced produ 3e is over and before 
the naturally grown grass is ready. The sime 
thing may bs done with nearly all early crops, 
including Strawberries on south borders, if only 
we had movable glasi iu sufficient quantity. 
We must not forget now that, in digging and 

S reparing the land for main crops of vegetables, 
eep culture and manure form the foundatiou 
of Bucoesi. E. Hobdat. 


VHR ooMiira wmmn work. 

Mgtraeti from a Oorelefi Diary. 

Jamuiry S9lh .—We are taking advantage of 
the ground working kindly to sow Radishes, 
Horn Carrots, and Dwarf Fan Beans on early 
border. Sowed Brussels Sprouts in boxes for 
first crop and placed in cool-house. Sowed a 
few more seeds of A ilia Craig Onions for plant¬ 
ing out. This is the best way to obtain large 
O cions. They are raised in gentle heat, 
hardened off, and planted out in April. 

Jaannry Joth. —Cleared out the last of the 
Chrysanthemums. These included chiefly 
Prinoees Victoria and W. H. Lincoln ; but the 
last-named has not done so well this season- 
more blind buds than usual; shall in pari, al 
least, substitute another late yellow for it. We 
are still patting in cuttings of various kinds. 
Potted off seedling Cyclamens from boxes. To 
grow good blooming plants in one year they 
must have no check. 

January :UhI. —Finished Ml the pruning, so 
far, at least, as the fruit-trees are oonoeraed, 
and most of the trees have bem dressed in some 
form or other for insects. Scronger dressings 
can bs used when the buds are dormant. Dis¬ 
budded early Peaches. This work is not 
harried. The work also in the early vinery is 
looked over frequently. Stopping and tying 
down brook no delay. 

Fehruary Isf. — Sowed more early ‘Peas. 
Planted early French Bsans in po*^s in warm- 
house. We are forcing Ne Plus Ultra. Early 
Newington, though the Biausare small, is very 
prolific, and if the Beans are sathered when 
seeding they keep on bearing. For later work 
a longer podded Bean is required. This is the 
tims when the Cacumbers which have been in 
bsaring all winter generally show signs of 
fatigue. The next hoass is coming on. 

Febrwiry iJnd.—Fat in cuttings of varions 
kinds. There is a good deal of propagating to 
do now. M iuy of oar bedding plants are raised 
in a warm-pit filled with leaves, helped, so far 
as regards top heat, with a flow and return hot- 
water pipe. We ^d these pits very useful for 
all forcing purposes. Early Grapes now setting. 
:! ;inai frQn . 
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Night temperature 65 degs. All spare time is 
given np to trenching in kitchen garden and 
getting the land ready for cropping. 

Ftbruary 5rrf.—Covered Asparagus-beds with 
some old spare lights, supported on rough boards, 
'rhis covering makes a fortnight difference in the 
coming of the crop. Covered a bed of Seakale 
with a mixture of old tan and ashes to blanch. 
This will oome on naturally. We have still a 
lot of roots laid in to be forced in succeesion, 
either in Mushtoom-honse or in a deep pit filled 
with leaves. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

HOW TO INCREASE TUFTEO PANSIES. 
Tub ordinary gardener has for a long time 
idopted the method of increasing his stock of 
these popular hardy plants by inserting cuttings 
at the summer’s end for early spring displays, 
or else by propamting by the same method 
during August ana September for spring plant¬ 
ing, and a consequent display throughout the 
succeeding summer and autumn months. Both 
of the above-mentioned systems of raising stock 
have nauch to commend them, but there are 
numerous lovers of the hardy flower garden who 
have neither time nor inclination to take this 
trouble. At present their old plants—those 
wliich flowered so freely last season—which were 
out back in the early autumn, are tufts of growth 
of a typical kind, and if left unclisturbed these 
will give a display much earlier than a newly 
raised batch of plants will do ; but when the hot 
weather is experienced and their heavy crops of 
blossoms are oontinnoosly produced, the old 
plants are quick to show the strain upon their 
energies, and their appearance and subsequent 
dispUy are generally unsatisfactory. 

Now, in order to make the best of the old 
clumps, and also to ensure a free display of 
their welcome blossoms right thronghont the 
summer and autumn, it will be well to deal with 
such plants as soon as convenient. First, select 
from amongst last year’s varieties those which 
partake of a compact and tufted style of 
growth, combining with the latter a profuse 
display of good self-coloured blossoms. In the 
end this oareful selection of the best sorts 
will be far more pleasing in every way. 
The simplest meth^ of increasing or per¬ 
petuating the stock of any sorts is that of 
division. The tufts just referred to should be 
lifted, keeping to one variety at a time to avoid 
confusion of names. With little trouble the 
clumps may be divided into a very large number 
of pieces, and any piece, however small, with 
just a few roots adhering, may be requisitioned 
to make a plant for placing out in the flowering 
quarters later. Thus early in the year it is 
necessary to make np a bed of light gritty 
material in a cold-frame, and if this is not avail¬ 
able any rough protection answering the same 
purpose, and with a window-sash for a covering, 
will answer very well. The pieces of growth 
into which the old plants have been divided 
should then be dibbled in, 2 inches to «‘l inches 
apart, according to the size of each piece. A 
!)imilar distance between the rows should also be 
observed, this being ample space for the pur¬ 
pose. The soil should rather firmly pressed 
at the base of each piece. In the case of any 
very long, straggling roots, those which seem to 
be unnecessarily long should be trimmed back 
slightly. So long as there is the slightes^arti- 
cle of root adhering this is generally suincient 
to give the necessary start, so that in a very 
short time the batch as a whole gives evidence 
of commencing to grow. Some growers may be 
disposed to question the wisdom of such an early 
start, but after repeated exmriments it is ^r- 
fectly safe to assert that old plants treated in 
the manner here prescribed develop into 
invaluable pieces for planting out early in 
March, and, unlike plants raised in frames from 
the previous autumn’s propagation, the divided 
plants go ahead immediately, and do not appear 
to feel the ill effects of the biting, cold, easterly 
winds usually experienced in the early spring. 
Plants treated as described above commence to 
blossom fairly early, and long before the 
summer is over cover the intervening spaces 
between. To increase the Tufted Pansies in 
this way is a neat saving both in time and 


Where it is not possible to obtain the use of a ' 
cold-frame for this purpose it would be better { 
to defer dividing the plants until the end of j 
February or early in March, and at that time, j 
when the weather is favourable, to divide the 
old plants. In this case the divided pieces 
should be pUnted where they are to flower, and 
as they are to have no protection whatsoever, 
the pieces should be left rather larger than when 
they are placed in cold-frames ^t. On this 
account, therefore, the ground intended for j 
their reception should be got ready. The beds 
and borders should be deeply dug, and some • 
good rotten manure incorporated at the time. I 
The surface soil should be left in a rough condi- ' 
tion that the frosts may get well into it, killing , 
grubs, etc., pulverising and sweetening, and | 
rendering planting a matter of ease later. 

D. B. Crank. I 


SIEBOLD’S PLANTAIN LILY. 

This shows a good plant of the larger Japanese 
Plantain Lily, an excellent hardy plant which 
is a real perennial, and often of good growth in 
rich soil, though it will grow almost anywhere. 
It also flowers regularly, but is never so good as 
the Fragrant PUntain Lily, which, unfortu¬ 
nately, does not flower except in very favoured 
spots in our country, but is well worth growing 




8iel>old’8 Plantain Lily. 


as a pot plant for placing about doorways in 
autumn, flowering very late, pretty and 
fragrant. 

Ohlonodoxa aardensUi.— Long before 
the Squill and the Gentian give us their intense 
blue flowers in spring this lovely Glory of the 
Snow is all aglow with a colour not surpassed 
by that of the plants just named. So rich 
indeed and so intensely deep, as well as uniform 
in colour, are the flowers, that they would 
appear to surpass even those of the vernal 
Gentian. Even were they of a paler hue, the 
fact that they brighten our gardens while 
severe frost is still with us entitle them to a 
place. 

Anew Day Lily (Hemerocallis aurantiaca 
major).—In reference to our note on above in 
January l.‘lth issue, Mr. J. H. R. Smythe, 
writing from Bournemouth, says: “In April 
last I obtained a plant of Hemerocallis auranti- 
aca major from Mr. Maurice Prichard, at 
Christchurch. It threw up a good spike of 
bloom in August. The soil here is poor, sandy, 
and neaty. Day Lilies, such as fulva, flava, 
and Middendoriiiana, bloom well but do not 
increase rapidly. 

-Your short article on this lovely variety of 

the Day Lily concludes with a re^iuest that I have 
much pleasure in complying with. This Day 
Lily bloomed with me last year in my small 
garden here, smd it quite deserves (unlike some 
novelties) all the ^o(M things that were said of 
it at its introduction. It is planted in a border 


facing south-west, with a good depth of loam 
(subsoil clay), mixed with some short old manure 
and Cocoa-nut-fibre, this latter to keep the soil 
open. So far it has retained its foliage, unlike 
all the other Day Lilies I have. It received no 
especial attention beyond an occasional good soak¬ 
ing of rain-water. I mij^tadd that it is shaded 
from the midday sun. While on the subject I 
would recommend the double form of the variety 
Kwanso to all those who care for the Day 
Lilies as well worth growing ; the flower is large 
and the foliage variegated.— Herbert E. Moly- 
MEUX, BiUhatn, <S'. H". 

Double DalBles. — These pretty hardy 
flowers are very charming in the spring when 
employed as carpets to beds planted with bulbs. 
The best are the giant white, the deep blood-red, 
and the pretty reddish-pink, as these give the 
most acceptable colours, and are found generally 
to be the Mst growers. Of necessity, plants that 
are employed as thus mentioned have to be 
lifted at end of May, and be replanted else¬ 
where for the summer. When that transplant¬ 
ing is done, the plants should have all the 
flower-stems hard cut off, and be laid in rather 
thickly in rows beneath a north wall or hedge, 
where they will be much shaded during the 
summer. There must be liberal waterings given 
to them to keep the plants alive. When the 
autumn draws on, then strong growth will 
ensue, and towards the end of 
September the plants should be 
lifted, divided, then be dibbled 
out into rows 12 inches apart, 
where they will soon make roots, 
and be strong for transplanting 
bo the beds early in November. 
But with all the trouble thus 
taken double Daisies bloom late, 
usually well into April, but 
chiefly in May. Now it is found 
that quite beautiful doubles, 
both white and pink, may be 
obtained from see^ If this be 
sown in shallow boxes early in 
June, and raised in a frame, or 
be sown outdoors where it can 
be kept watered and shaded, at 
the end of May plenty of strong 
plants will result. These must 
M dibbled out into rows 12 inches 
apart in a somewhat shaded 
place, and in dry weather be 
occasionally watered, then, 
planted out over bulbs in October, 
will bloom freely nearly all the 
winter, becoming plants from 
6 inches to 9 inches over. We 
sow during December beds of 
new plants, raised from Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons’ seeds in the 
way described, and they b'^come 
masses of bloom of the finest 
double quality. When in time crimson varie¬ 
ties are thus obtained we shall not want to save 
old plants.—A. D. 

Aaricnlaa and Lilies of the Valley 

(/m).—All Auriculas are of very slow growth. 
To have plants from seed to flower the next 3 ear 
it is needful to sow quite early in pans or boxes 
in a little warmth, as in a cold-frame germina¬ 
tion is prolonged. The coarsest varieties are 
usually the strongest growers, and all the more 
refined ones are much the slowest. Your plants 
I if sown in 1898 should bloom finely this 
! year. Still, having a gentle warmth for the 
seed, sowing in March makes a g^t differ¬ 
ence to the rapidity of growth. Lilies of the 
1 Valley are profitable to produce flowers for 
1 market if they are well wown. Where they 
can have a loose frame and glass lights put over 
them they are earlier, and, therefore, more pro¬ 
fitable. To do them well the soil where to be 
j planted should be deeply worked and heavily 
manured, also a little shaded. Once planted 
the bed gives little trouble, a top-dressing of 
quite short manure in the winter and liberal water¬ 
ing with liquid-manure being the chief needs. 

Apples and gout.— It has been said that any man 
who can and will eat two good Apples in the course of 
every twenty-four hours will never have gout, and if this 
destroyer of comfort has already fastened its fangs in his 
system, Apples will vanquish even the roost persistent 
form of this legacy of luxurious living. Raw Apples are 
much to be preferred for health reasons to those that are 
cooked. Heat makes chemical changes and destroys or 
devitalises an acid that seems to act directly on the lime, 
salts, and earthy matter created In the system by gouty 
and rheumatic conditions. IQBI frQITi 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

£PACRIS. 

This {re«‘floireriiig greenhouse shrub is very 
beantifnl daring the early months of the year, 
At which time in moat instances their slender 
wand-like shoots are crowded with pretty 
tnbnlar blossoms. Epaoris seem to hs^e in- 
creased in popularity within the last few years, 
being met with more often than was at one time 
the ojkse; bat, beiutifal though the diffdrent 
kinds may be, they are not popular plants. 
They are not at all aifficult to grow, being less 
exacting in their caltural requirements than 
most of their allies, the Heaths. They are pro¬ 
pagated by means of oattinn, bat as they 
neM various appliances to stride them snocess- 
fully, a good way to commence the cnltore of 
the Epaoris is to obtain a few plants from one 
of Uie nurserymen who make a specialty of such 
subjects. The beat time of the year to purchase 
them is in late summer or early autumn, at 
which time the plants will be supplied in the 
shape of neat little specimens in 5 inch pots set 
with flower-buds. After this they only need 
ordinary greenhouse treatment, but care must 
be taken that the atmosphere is not too 
close, otherwise the buds may drop. In 
a greenhouse the flowers, protected from the 
dii^t rays of the sun, will remain fresh 
and bright a long time. After the flowering 
season the plants should be cut bjmk bard, 
and in this matter a beginner is apt to 
err, as the plants look so fresh that one is 
inclined to just shorten them back, the result 
being that before another flowering season comes 
round they run up tall and thin. They must 
be cut back hard and kept somewhat closer, 
with an occasional syringing, till the young 
shoots make their appearance, and then they 
may at once be repotted Goxl fibrous peat, 
with an admixture of silver-sand, suits them 
well, and the potting should be dooe firmly, 
using, if negcssary, a pot one siz 3 larger than 
that in which they have grown. After that the 
plants should be still kept close and occasionally 
syringed till the roots are again active, whion 
will kw in about a fortnight, when they may be 
treated as ordinary greenhouse subjects, finish- 
iog the sammer out-of-doors in order to set the 
flower-buds. Most of the garden varieties are 
hybrids obtained from B. impressa and two or 
three others, these being characterised by 
slender shoots and a rather upright style of 
growth. R. miniata, known also as E. longi- 
flora, is altogether a looser specimen, whose 
kwg shoots are studded with pendent, brightlp- 
ooloured blossoms. This is rather later in 
blooming than the others. T. 


CAMELUAS DROPPING THEIR BUDS. 

OriKioN.s as to the cause of Gamellias casting 
their flower-buds seem still much divided. 
Borne put it down to over-dryness, and others 
to too much moisture at the roots, while others 
have quoted too much or too little heat when 
the buds are swelling as the main cause of the 
evil. I am not prepared to deny that any or all 
of these agents is not responsibls for the buds 
falling in iMlated oases, bat after years of close 
observation I am convinced that the principal 
cause is an unripe conditicm of the wool. I 
first formed this idea from the behaviour of 
some plants I once had under my charge. 
They occupied a lofty conservatory, part of 
them being in pots in the centre bed, ^e rest 
being trained to walls on each side of the 
building. Those in the pots got far more sun 
and lignt than those on the side walb, and 
always flowered well, while those on the walls, 
although vigorous in growth and thickly set 
with bloom-buds, always shed them as soon as 
swelling had well commenced, in spite of liberal 
thinning and a thorough watering of the some¬ 
what narrow border thrice weekly, liquid- 
manure or soot-water being also given. In course 
of time, hoorever, there came a tropical summer, 
and the foUosring srinter all but the most 
shaded tree on the walls flowered fairly well. 
This convinced me that the abnormally hot 
sammer and autumn had matured the growth 
and enabled the buds to open. The finest dis¬ 
play of Camellias I ever saw was in a lightly- 
Duilt oonaervatory at Chislehurst, in Kent. A 
large bed in the centre was plsnt^ with bush 
trees of leading j^asipties, the lof|y back wall. 
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which faced south, being covered with trained 
trees. This house received so much sun-heat 
that blinds were necessary, but these were only 
lowered for a few hours, being again raised 
early in the afternoon and rigorous syringing 
practised. Hundreds of beautiful richly- 
coloured blooms were annually out from these 
trees, and the more they were cut the more ^ey 
grew and flowered—quite a contrast to any I 
have ever seen occupying north aspect houses or 
those receiving only a minimum amount of suu- 
heat. Years ago nearly every private garden 
owned a collection of Camellias. These were 
simetimes of necessity grown beneath the partial 
shade of Vines, but old gardeners used to stand 
the plants out of doers as soon as growth was 
completed, the object being to ripen up the 
wood, they no doubt havina provea this to be 
necessary for securing a good display of bloom. 


UNHEATED GREENHOUSES. 

On the south coast, where frosts are not nsoally 
so severe as in more inland plaoei, many glass¬ 
houses are erected to serve as conservatories 
adjoining the dwelling-house, so Ahat they get 
a certain amount of heat from the doors leading 
into it from the living rooms; but in many cases 
they are without any fixed heating apparatos, 
and when sudden frosts of more than ordinary 
severity occur it is obvioas that some kind of 
movable oil or gas-stove mast be brought in, or 
one night’s frost will upset the whole stock. 
From my osni experience I ean safely say 
that these makeshift froat-expellers are very 
deceptive, and if an 3 rthing of the nature of 
tender plants be trusted to their keeping one 
will find some morning that they look anything 
but happy. One of the plants that are almost 
invariably seen in mixed greenhouses is Calla 
ffithiopica, and this soon indicates by its flagging 
foliage whether the temperature has been low 
enough to damage it. 1 feel sure that many 
owners of such structures would be far wiser if, 
after the Chrysanthemums are done, and for a 
few weeks while severe frosts are probable, they 
were to remove all really tender plants to the 
houses or pits that have hot-water pipes in them, 
and fill their unheated structures with plants 
that are perfectly safe if a few degress of 
frost get inside the house. I recently saw 
such a structure filled with nice pot-plants of 
gold and silver vmriegated Euonymus, Aucubas 
with red berrie^ Capressus in variety, and many 
sorts of Retinospora, hardy Ferns, and 
Veronicas, and the effect was certainly good for 
the seasc^ while there was no worry as to frost 
getting in. J. Groom, Qonport, 


PHACBLIAS. 

Thxsr very pretty annual flowers prefer warm 
soils and open, sunny positions. In the matter 
of cultivation the chief points are early 
sowmg, timely thinning, and, according to 
their kind, ample space for displacing 
themselves to advantage. One of the ohim 
errors in the cultivation of annuals is that 
because the seeds are cheap they are sown 
like Mustard and Crem. This, of course, 
means failure. It could not, indeed, be other¬ 
wise when, as is too often the cate, a dozen, 
or perhaps more, plants are seen struggling for 
existence in the space requisite for one full 
grown plant. There is an excuse for sowing 
seeds thickly when a doubt is entertained as to 
their germinating, but there is no room for 
excuse when the plants appear above ground 
and virtually smother each other. Not a few 
annuals that when introduced receive a some¬ 
what elaborate description, turn out to be 
little better than weeds. The flowers are small, 
iosignifioant also in colour as well as siz 3, and 
the habit is quite incapable of adding beauty to 
the garden or even lustre to the group to wnich 
it Mlong^. Others, again, like Nemophila 
instgnis for example, would be welcome in many 
gardens if only for the brilliant tone of colour. 
Equally striking in the richness and intensity 
of its deep blue flowers ii Phacelia campanu- 
laria. Phmlias are best sown in patches where 
they are to flower, though, should occasion arise, 
a batch of seeds may be sown in pots for trans¬ 
planting later. Bowing in pots is not suggested 
as the nmnleet or the most economical way of 
growing these plants, yet it is a certain way of 
preventing that overcrowding to which allusion 


has already been made. It has other uses 
besides, the most important being that whso a 
late sowing is made thus in pots the plants may 
I be employe as a succession to a bed of early- 
flowering bulbous plants, the foliage of whi^ 
would prevent the sowing of the seeds at the 
proper time. In like manner, open spaces in 
the rook garden may be filled witb a variety of 
plants, and few things would produce a more 
welcome display than this lovely Californian 
annual. The branching character of the plant 
trailing over the rooks and the rich colour 
wjuld thus be seen to advantage. 

Phaoelias do best in fairly good sandy soil, 
but the more spreading kinds do best in soil 
made rather firm. The seeds msy he sown at 
intervals from March to the end of May. 

The following are among the best kinds— 

Phacklta cAMPANULARiA attains to 9 inches 
or rather more in height in moi^t seasona The 
blossoms are of a deep intense blue, with white 
centre. The pi ant is freely branched and flower s 
profusely over a long season. 

P. coNOESTA is also a blue-flowered kind, the 
blossoms somewhat crowded and bell-shaped. 
The plant reaches to 15 inches high and 
flowers in sammer. There is a white form of 
this plant. 

P. DivARicATA has pale violet-coloured flowers 
that are freely prodaoed on racemes. The plant 
has a much-forked habit of growth, the latter 
somewhat fragile. 

P. Parryi. —This comparatively modern in¬ 
troduction from Southern CAlifornla grows about 
1 foot high, the flowers deep violet-purple and 
prodaoed in abundance. There is a white form 
of this. 

P. TANACBTiPOLiA ii, perhsps, more popular as 
a bee planU and is freely em^oyed for toe pur¬ 
pose named. It is about 2 feet high, flowers 
bluish-pink. 

P. visciDA, with purplish-blue flowers, is a 
neat and pretty kind, of erect, branching habit, 
and flowers freely. 

P. WHiTrAVTA.—In this the flowers are of an 
exceedingly rich blue tone, prodaoed freely in 
terminal racemes. Height 2 feet. E. 


BHododendron PrlnoeM Alexandra. 

—There is little doubt that this is the most 
popular and beautiful of the entire race. It 
bears large and showy trusses of flowers that in 
every stage are chaste and beautifaL Its 

g reatest worth is as a pot-plant owing to the 
uration of the flowers even when fully ex¬ 
panded. The comparatively hard wood does 
not readily take up moisture; therefore, when 
out, such things, fortunately, are not specially 
valuable. Even were it otherwise, the plants 
would quickly be rained, so far as the prospect 
of flowering each year is concerned, if much 
growth were removed with the blooms. 

Jasmlnam grandlflorum.—Among fra¬ 
grant winter flowers this is perhaps one of the 
best. The only regret is that the blossoms are 
so sparsely prodaoed. Were these forthcoming 
in plenty and in clusters rather than, as now, 
solitary or nearly so, it would without doubt 
figure among the most valuable of sweet-scented 
flowering pluts. This oiroumstance may there¬ 
fore be regarded as its weak point, othe^iae in 
the size of the flowers it will bear compariaoo 
with most kinds and surpass severaL The 
foliage, too, of this kind is very pretty, the 
pinnate chaimster ^rodacing an elegant effect, 
m which respect it is not unlike the more hardy 
kind, J. oflScinale album. Where apace can bie 
given it, the above species is beat grown nndw 
glass, one of the roof sapports generally sofli- 
cing for its twiggy branches. 

Rlchardla Little Qam.—This miniatare 
Calla, which attracted a considerable amount of 
attention a few years ago, never attained the 
popularity that was at one time thought it 
would, the great objection being that though so 
prolific of offiiets, vet it was very shy-flowering. 
I recently had a Batch come under my notice 
against which no exception could be taken on 
this score, as the plants in 5-inoh pots were all 
flowering freely, in their case the rule had been 
to remove as many suckers as possible and 
encourage good free growth. They flowered 
well last winter and were afterwards encouraged 
to grow awa^ freely, and then about midsummer 
they were given a rest and kept dry. Early in 
August they were shaken clear of the soil, and 
the very stoutest crowns with every sucker 
ngina^ irom 
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removed therefrom were potted, according tp 
si/.e, ooe, two, or three, lo a pot H inched in 
diameter. A compost consisting of loam, well- 
decaved manure, and sand was employed, and in 
a cold-frame the plants were soon in active 
growth. Taken afterwards into a centle heat, 
tbev commenced to flower m November, and are 
still blooming freely.—H. Yi 


FRITILLARIA8 IN POTS. 

Among the most beautiful of hardy flowers are 
the Fribillarias, represented in Britain by the 
common Saake’^ head, which is such a beautiful 
native plant. In fact, we think it much more 
beautiful really than many showier bulbs. Its 
one fault, if it be one, is that in sunny weather 
it very soon, especially on southern slopes, dis¬ 
appears. Being a very hardy, early bloomer, 
bad weather may also affect our enjoyment of it. 
We get over this to some extent by putting 
the plant in difierent situations, cool or shaded, 
Hs well as sonny, according to our opportunities. 
But why should we not prolong the bloom of 
this charming plant and others of the family by 
a little jpot culture ? The plant is very easily 
got, and could be easily advanced in a frame, or 
(ven a oool window ; the effect of this would be, 
if course, that we shonld enjoy it so much 
longer, and in this way aho it might be possible 


seeds should be sown in pots in gentle warmth 
early in April. When the seeds have germinated 
keep the pots near the glass to cause the stems 
to be stout. Lift from the eeed-pots carefully,and 
put each plant eingly well down into a small or 
3 ioch pot, using soil that contains one-half of 
well-decayed leaf-soil and sand, the rest being 
turfy loam. Later these plants will need to be 
shifted into 5-inoh pots, the soil then comprising 
two-thirds turfy loam and one third old hot¬ 
bed-manure and sand, and a later shift, with the 
same description of compost, into 8-inch pots. 
Where the inner branches are dense, some should 
be pinched out. The plants need ample light 
ana air. Insects trouble them very little. A 
sowing of seed in pans in the middle of April, 
the young plants being well hardened in a cold- 
frame, will furnish sturdy ones to transplant by 
dibbling outdoors into beds or borders in 
clumps of three, 12 inches apart in the clumps, 
doing this at the end of May. These make 
very beautiful plants, especially if dense shoots 
be pinched out.—A. D. 

Prepariagr bedding Begonias. — I 

think memy faiiures wriih bedding Begonias are 
doe to coddling in the early stages of growth. 
Occasionally excellent beds are met with in 
amateurs’ gardens, and their bulbs are, as a 
rule, started into growth very gradually, per¬ 
haps in a cold-frame. I was speaking to one 



Fritillarla Mt‘lea((ria in a pot. 


to cultivate with success s&me of the more 
tender plants of the race, such as the yellow 
Fritillaria aurea, and also the beautiful yellow 
kind called Moggridgoi. These, so far as we have 
tried them in our own country, are liable 
to perish, and certainly aurea is sensitive to 
frost—no doubt because of its coming from a 
high region, where the sun remains very late, and 
does not appear until all danger of frost is gone. 


R a.1aa.ma .—Amidst the competition engen¬ 
dered in gardens by the constant introduc¬ 
tion of^ new and, as some may think, though 
not all, more attractive plants, some old 
favourites seem in danger of tailing out of culti¬ 
vation. That is, of course, much to be deplored, 
because there can be no doubt that many of the 
old, and especially simple, plants, amongst 
which the Balsam may well be ranked, have 
beauty which is all their own, and such as others 
do not famish in the same way. I am very fond 
of well-grown Balsams, whether in pots or 
planted out in a bed or border, if the strain be 
of a good doable one and the plants are properly 
thinned. In pots plants should be very hand¬ 
some specimens, branching from low down the 
stem, not at all drawn or leggy, but stout and 
sturdy. Plants thus found standing from 2^ feet 
to 3 feet in height and proportionately broad, 
growing in 8-inoh pots, are not only beautiful 
objecta when in full bloom, but evidence of 
culture of high excellence. In raising these. 
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recently who thought very highly of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre for embedding the bulbs in when starting 
them in spring, The new roots laid hold of it 
readily, and the bulbs could be planted with a 
portion of it adhering to them. Even when cool 
treatment is given it is not wise to start the 
norms too early, ss if only half an inch of 
growth has been made when final planting takes 
place they go away strongly and make up for 
what some might consider lost time, and both 
the quantity and quality of the bloom are 
better.—N. 

Agathaea coeleatis.— The number of 
winter-flowering plants with blue flowers is verv 
small, and, of the few, this species cannot at all 
boast of large blossoms. It is not size alto¬ 
gether, but the quantity that so materially 
assists in making this an acceptable subject for 
winter work. The exceptionally coloured 
flower-heads come in considerable numbers, and 
a small handful placed in a specimen glass is 
ve^ attractive. 

Oamellla alba plena.^lt is probable 
that the demand for blossoms with long stems 
played its great part in ousting the usually 
stemless flowers of this, and the formal 
Camellia now no longer finds its way into the 
best floral devices. As a flowering shrub in the 
conservatory, however, the plant is of great 
value. In some few places an assortment of 
Camellias is still grown, but the plants them¬ 
selves are not in great demand. 


FRUIT. 

CLEANING FRUIT-TREES. 

Eveby chance should be taken between this 
and the time when buds begin to throw off 
their scales to clean the trees of all insects. 
Mosses, Lichen, etc., for trees infested with 
any of these cannot crop so well or finish up 
their fruits in such good condition as do those 
which have clean bark. As a universal clean¬ 
ser, which destroys both ineects and Mosses 
alike, I find nothing so good as the caustic soda 
mixture which has now so many advocates. It 
is easily prepared and easily applied. A conve¬ 
nient vessel in which to prepare the mixture is 
one of the ordinary paraifin casks, which 
contain on the average 40 gallons, and in such 
a cask 4 lb. of caustic smla should be first 
dissolved, using hot, soft water. In doing 
this, care should be used to prevent the boiling 
solution touching the skin or the clothes of the 
person mixing. Add to this 4 lb. of pearlash 
which has been dissolved in another vessel, such 
as an ordinary zinc pail, using hot water also 
for dissolving this, fill up with water, and the 
mixture will then be ready for use. For apply¬ 
ing it to the trees an ordinary sprayer 
or a mirden engine may be used, but 
avoid the use of a syringe, for the solution 
makes the latter slippery to handle and hard tq 
work. It is neceseary that the solution should 
be sprayed over every portion of the tree. Since 
I first began to use this solution there has been 
an appreciable lessening of the attacks of the 
OodUn-moth and the Apple-blossom weevil. 
For killing Mosses and Lichens alone, lime 
thrown among the branches in still and foggy 
weather is excellent, and as lime is cheap 
enough and beneficial also to most soils, it may 
be used freely. For trees on which it is not 
practicable to use either of the above remedies, 
soluble paraffin is excellent, and I like this 
pNarticolMly for Pear-trees infested with the 
tiny mussel-shaped scale which is so prevalent. 
The Black Currant mite is surely spreading 
throughout the country, and it has appeared 
this year to my knowl^ge in various places 
which have hitherto been firee. It is now some 
years since I first found it on the bushes under 
my charge, but it has steadily been kept down 
by having the bushes looked over two or three 
times each winter and removing all the buds 
that are round, swollen, and abnornial in shape, 
so that its increase has been prevented and the 
crops have been good. Quite recently a case 
came under my notice in which every bud was 
affected. The only thing to do in such a case 
is to grub up and burn the bushes, buy in a 
fresh and unaffected stock, and plant on another 
site as far removed from the old one as possible. 
Growers cannot be too careful in dealing with 
such a pest as this, which shows no quarter in 
its attacks, and it only remaios for the pest to 
find some other and commonly-grown host to 
thoroughly establish it and prevent its eradica¬ 
tion. I should not at any time be surprised to 
find that it has fastened on to the flowering 
Currants, and should advise careful watching of 
all such that are in proximity to the fruit garden 
with a view to dealing drastically with it if it 
appears. J. C. T. 

GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT-TREES 
TRAINED AS STANDARDS. 

Tills method of growing these most valuable 
fruits has advantages over the ordinary 

bush form. First, if properly managed, a 
greater amount of light and sunshine has access 
to the interior of the branches, which results 
in richer-flavoured fruit. They are aUo more 
readily protected from injury by sparrows and 
bullfinches in spring, and the fruit from black¬ 
birds and thrushes in summer, by covering them 
with old fish-netting. The fruit, too, is much 
cleaner than that produced by the bush form, 
and planted at intervals on either side of a walk, 
they produce a very pretty and novel feature. 
Choose healthy, strong, young plants that are un- 
pruned ; if for standards, select the largest and 
strongest shoot, cutting all the rest clean out, 
and after planting them in well-manured and 
deeply-dug ground, place a neat stake to each for 
support, leave the shoot entire until it has 
reached the desired height for the stem, which 
may be from 3 feet to 4 feet, ac(x>rding to taste, 
and when it has reached this stop it; this will 
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BEST SOIL AND ASPECT FOR APRICOTS. 

The poEitioD for Aprioot-treef ehoald alwA3rs be 
determined by the distriot. In eome gardens in 
the south planting on south walls has not led to 
the best reenlte. Years a^o some Apricot-trees 
I knew were noted for their heavy and 6ne crops 
of fruit. That was previous to the commence¬ 
ment of the piecemeal withering of the branches. 
The trees occupied both a south and west wall, 
and very little dififerenoe, if any, in the freedom 
and quality of growth and size of fruit on the 
two aspects was noticeable, but in normally 
hot summers the fruit on the south wall scorched 
badly, hard brown scabs often being visible, 
which spoilt it entirely for dessert and did not 
improve it for jam. 1 fancy Moorjmrk suffered 
more than most other varieties. On the west 
wall, which was furnished with rider trees, the 
fruit ripened quite naturally, the skin l^ing 
smooth and bright in colour. The soil 
was of a medium nature. Had it been more 
shallow and sandy, the scorching would doubt¬ 
less have been even worse. Although a believer 
in a tolerably sandy soil for Apricots, yet in 
very warm gardens where a south wall is 



Fniitinfc branch of Apple Cox's Oran^'e Pippin. 


cause side shoots to develop. These must be 
annually stopped until the head Is fully 
develops, and the centre of it kept open to 
admit light and sunshine to all parts of the 
branches, to give fine and richly-flavoured fruit. 
Any side shoots appearing on the stem below the 
head must be entirely removed as soon as per¬ 
ceived. For Pyramids, much the same plan is 
adopted, except that the side branches are 
pruned back to four or five buds, and the centre 
one left entire and supported in the same manner 
as the standards, except that the side shoots are 
carefully thinned out and their mints stopped, 
and thus the tree will be gradually built up to 
the height of 6 feet or 8 feet. The soil amut 
them should annually receive a good mulching 
of partly decayed manure, but no digpng must 
be done, as it deprives the trees of their surface 
roots, which are most oondncive to fruitfulness. 

H. Ellis. 


APPLE COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN. 

This well-known Apple is most frequently seen 
as a pruned tree, but it has much to reoom- 
mena it when grown as a standard. In this 
form it prodnoes plenty of 
bloom, and from my trees 
1 get an abundant crop, as 
may be seen by the illustra¬ 
tion, which is a reproduction 
of a photograph of a branch 
out from the tree about the 
middle of September. J. 0. 

APPLES FOR EXPOSED 
SITUATIONS. 

Many of the finest oooking 
and dessert Apples which 
succeed well enough in 
warm sheltered lenities 
are next to useless in upland 
districts and oold situations. 

To plant them is only to 
court failure. One of the 
best Apples for such posi¬ 
tions is Lady Henniker, it 
being of robust, hardy oon- 
stituiion, and though large, 
is of good dessert quality in 
I >ecember and January. In 
flavour it much resembles 
the Blenheim Pippin. The 
new and popnllu: Apple 
Bismarck possesses a good 
constitution and bears freely 
in most seasons, quite young 
trees carrying fine, bronzy, 
handsome fruit. This is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the most 
valuable additions to the 
list of really profitable 
Apples. Stirling Castle 
may be confidently planted 
in cold districts. A mntle- 
man residing in Argyleshire 
informed me that it was one 
of the beet varieties he grew. 

Seaton House is very similar 
to it, and a very worthy 
sort. The ^wth of Stir¬ 
ling Castle is short and stocky and sets well 
ripened each autumn. Keswick Codlin used 
to be recommended as a hardy, constemt- 
bearing variety, but this is now superseded 
by that handsome Codlin, Lord Grosvenor. This 
variety crone so heavily on young trees that 
they are liaole to be broken down by the weight 
of the fruit, especially in windy positions. Both 
the old and new Northern Greenings are excel¬ 
lent for oold soils and exposed places, the former 
keeping quite sound till March. Northern 
Dumpling, an October Apple of large size and 
handsome appearance, b^rs abundantly in oold 
northern localities, and should be specially noted 
by intendins planters. Rosemary Russet, a 
dessert Apple of excellent quality, belonn to 
the same category. To the list must be sldd^ 
James Grieve and Sturmer Fippin ; the former 
succeeds where Cox’s Orange Rppin is tender, 
and ia of fine flavour, and Sturmer, owing to 
its close habit of growth, which protects the 
blossom in spring, carries a crop nine seasons 
out of ten. In quality it approaches the Ribston, 
and will keep sound till April. The foregoing 
should all find a place in exposed orchards. 

J. C. 


imperative I advise mixing a fair percentage of 
holding loam with the compost when the young 
trees are planted, adding plenty of old lime- 
refuse or, failing this, mortar-rubble as a 
corrective and ramming it firmly. In such a 
medium, moisture will be better retained and 
fruit disfigurement from hot sun rendered less 
liable. Where labour is plentiful and frequent 
copious drenchings are applied over a heavy 
mulching the case is different, but few estab¬ 
lished trees receive as much root moisture as 
they need in very dry seasons. No further 
proof that the Apricot requires less heat than 
the Peach is neraed than the fact that some 
of the finest Apricots are grown in the 
north of Eaglana. I think the largest and 
best Apricots I have ever seen were grown 
ont-of-aoors by the sea in Yorkshire. Success 
cannot be expected in low-lying gardens 
unless special care is taken in preparing the 
border, which should always be raised consider- 
I ably, and, where the natural soil is strong and 
[ retentive, it should be replaced with some con¬ 
taining a good percentage of lime and wood- 
j a%hea. In cold soils the wood, especially in the 
case of established trees, is gross and fails to 


ripen, the result being imperfect blossoms and 
p(Mr crops, together with wholesale branch 
withering. The laboor of making suitable 
borders to Apricot walls of moderate extent is 
not so serious if the work is done pieoemeal. 

J. C. 


PLANTING OUT FORCED STR4W- 
BBRRIES. 

The practice of planting annually young Straw¬ 
berry plants which have been layei^ into small 
ots has now become almost universal, and 
onbtless where larro, highly-coloured fruit for 
dessert is required the plan has no equal. 
Where, however, a full crop of modium-siKod 
fruit suitable for jam and general kitchen use is 
wanted the next season, nothing beats putting 
out plants that have been forced and carefully 
hardened off. The practice used to be more 
common than it is now, and I have seen very 
heavy crops of the old Keen’s Seedling taken 
from plants so treated. Vioomtesse H. de Thury 
is also suitable, and 1 have no doubt Royal 
Sovereign would crop well. To get good 
results some amount of care is necessary, as if 
the plants are not well prepared by gradual 
hardening off they make poor headwi^. The 
ground idso needs well preparing, ^e soil 
should be well trodden several times during 
February and March and again at planting time. 
Plants which fruit at the end of March are the 
best for planting out, these being placed in 
frames and very gradually inured to the air 
until the lights are entirely removed. They 
must be examined daily and not allowed to 
suffer from want of water. The last week in 
April or first week in May is a good time for 
planting, when, if ground is plentiful, 3 feet 
between the plants all ways is not too much. 
Remove the crocks and lower the plants well 
into the soil, yet not so as to bury the crowns, 
making the compost firm. Leave a slight basin 
round each for the water. Give a good soaking 
and a liberal mulch of shoit manure. If any 
bloom trusses appear, remove them at once. 
Use the Dutch hoe freely between the rows and 
give liquid-manure several times during the 
summer. The following spring, when the bloom 
trusses begin to expand, arees round each plant 
with fresh lime to wa^ off slugs, and mulch 
with Bracken or short strawy material. The 
former is much the better if out, dried, and 
stacked in autumn. As a rule the plants should 
be destroyed after standing two years. J. 


Strawberry mildew (H. E. 

As yon wish to escape another attack of mildew 
on your forcing Strawberry plants, we advise 
you to forego the employment of coarse liquid- 
manures, and especially blood, as these thin^ 
are apt to do harm. Weak liquid-manure u 
which is infused a good proportion of soot should 
be given after the fruits have set, and not after 
colour begins. Mulch twice a week while the 
fruits are green, once after colouring begins. Do 
not keep toe soil too wet just jret. The pJbmts 
are not very active and do not take up much 
water. Do not expoM the house to oold cur¬ 
rents or draughts of air. Just before the bloom 
expands make up a solution of sulphate of 
coppw, 11b. dissolved in a tub, and in a gallon 
of Doiling water also dissolve in a pail lib. of 
fresh lime. When clear add the lime-water to 
the copper solution, and 8 gallons of other 
water, then gently syringe all the plants with 
that. Also make your pipes hot towards night 
and wash them with a mixture of sulphur and 
milk. Do that once a week, keeping the house 
close. Shut at night, but not after the fruit 
begins to colour, lest it taste of the sulphur. 
These are the best remedies. Certainly it is pos¬ 
sible that the house may have beoome infested 
with the mildew spores. 

Apple Court of Wlok.— Those who 
favour large, showy varieties of dessert Apples 
are not always wise in making their selection. 
Like some large Grapes, they attract the eye, 
but prove disappointing in quality ; at least, to 
those who know and appreciate first-class fruit. 
I am afraid that owing to its small size Court of 
Wick does not meet with much favour by toose 
who grow for profit, but the private grower who 
omits to add several trees to his collection 
makes a mistake ; indeed, no collection of Apple- 
trees is complete without it. At first sight the 
I fruit may be eonsidered too small, ana there- 
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others, grafted on the Brier in some shape or 
the other, and this suits very well when the soil 
is cool; those who think they oannob grow 
R wes on their soil will do well to strike a few 
of these every autumn. 


fore it is often passed over, but no judge of Apples 
who sees its golden skin, with streaks of red 
showing through the russety freckles would 
doubt that quality was there, though size 
may be lacking. Its superiority over many 
others of larger size and striking colour is soon 
proved by the flavour. No other variety lasts 
in good condition over such a long season—viz , 
from October to March. Great care, however, 
is necessary not to gather the fruit too early, as, 
like many of our late kinds, it should be allowed 
to hang on the tree as long as possible.- -P. 

OordOD ^ Plums. —Where wall space is 
scarce and it is desired to make use of every 
foot of it, there is no question of the utility 
of this form of training Plums. Well-trained 
fan-shaped trees are very good, of course, but 
unless a goc^ deal of skill is brought to bear 
upon them in the earlier years there are sure to 
be bare places in them, and in any case several 
years are taken up in the training. Cordons 
trained either obliquely or erect cover all the 
available space quiekly and an error in their 
culture is soon rectiflM. They are extremely 
easy to manag^ and most, if not all, kinds 
and varieties do well under the system. If 
planted 30 inches apart there is ample room for 
training a little youns wood between them ; and 
laying in young wood before removing other spurs 
is a method of culture well suited to Plums. 
There is no need of any exact system, though, of 
course, the more regularly the shoots are trained 
the better the appearance. Breast wood will 
have to be kept rather close or it will keep out 
the light from the growing stems, the beat plan 
being to pinch at about 4 inches and rub out 
most of the sub-laterals, pinching those retained 
to two leaves and pruning the laterals back to 
2 inches in autumn. So treated, a lot of wall 
space is covered with little trouble and a blank 
is easily filled up. Maidens may be planted as 
early as possible in autumn and out back to 
about a foot from the ground. Stop the leading 
shoot at another 3 feet and continue to do so 
until the top of the wall is reached, this 
plumping up the lower buds and ensuring an 
even brei^ the ensuing spring. If trained cor¬ 
dons are to be plants, select well-feathered 
trees that will allow of one season’s growth 
before the top of the wall is reached ; and the 
younger the trees the better. 

Plum lokworth Imperatrlce.— This 
ii not BO much grown as it deserves, for it is an 
excellent dessert Plum, hanging on the trees 


CUMBING TEA ROSES. 

The most precious things ever given us for our 
mdens are probably the Tea Ro^ of climbing 
habit, such as Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet 
d’Or, R@ve d’Or, Mme. Berard, and a very few 
others which, so far, have proved their fitness 
for our climate. Mme. Trifle is vigorous, bub it 
does not flower, and there are a good many 
others, useful in other countries, that may not 
be so with us. All the worry and fuss made 


than to allow the young mwths 
to become too far advanMO, which 
means exhaustion in the consequent 
loss of sap when the work is 
performed. Dwarf stocks are best 
cut back with a pair of t^cateurs. 
If done with a knife their roots are 
liable to be disturbed; out back 
the stock to wiihin ^ inch of the 
top of the inserted bud. 

Standard Brixr.s are not pruned 
back quite so severely. 1 prefer 
to retain 3 inches or 4 inches of 
the branches upon which the buds 
are inserted. Later on the Brier 
starts into mwth, and thus assists 
the inserted bud to put forth its 
growth aUo. The young mrowths 
of the Brier are not suf^red to 
grow out to any great length, being 

{ linched in when about 2 inches 
ong. About May all the wild 
shoots are removed close up to the 
bud, which is by this time some 
inches in length. Standard Briers, 
just prior to being budded, have 
usually a portion of the main stem 
remaining above the branches. 
Some growers out this back before 
budding. I have found this to be 
a bad practice, for there is a ten¬ 
dency on the part of the Brier to 
turn black just below where out. 
It is better to leave this piece of 
stem to be removed when pruning 
the budded branch. At the end of 
this month, soon after the buds are 
cut back, the ground should be dug 
very shallow. A sharp partly worn- 
out spade is the best tool lor this 
operation. About 2 inches of the 
ground should be moved, and in 
doing so place the surface soil 
undermost. Supposing the land 
has been mulched, this mulch must 
then be buried just under the sur¬ 
face. If the soil is turned over 
and left rather roughly so mueh the 
better, for the air and sunbeams 
can enter. From various causes it 
was not possible to plant in Novem¬ 
ber all the Roses desired, and while 
I much prefer that month for the 
work, it is not yet too late to carry 
out such planting as may be neces¬ 
sary. At this time of the year 
there is always a danger of the soil 
being in a bad condition for 
Pi.ANTiNa. The |peat secret of 
successful Rose growing is good soil 
and careful planting. Do not at¬ 
tempt the work if the land is very 
wet. Procure the plants before all 
the bt si are gone, and lay them in a shady place, 
with every root covered with soil, and wait for a 
e nit able opportunity. Where possible, I prefer 
to place newly-planted Roses all together, rather 
than dot them about here and there among estab- 
li ih id plants. This practice makes it necessary 
to dig or trench all the ground, however 
limited the area, which is far better than 
making a hole wherever a vacancy occurs 
and putting a plant into it, for in this case the 
water all drains to the newly-moved soil uith 
moat disastrous results to the new-oomcrs. 
When planting dwarf or bush Roses make a 
hole about 1 foot square and suflioiently deep to 
• ll’iw that part where the plant is budded to be 

Origiriril fmrri 


well under any form of training. It is a very 
good bearer, seldom failing to produce fine 
healthy wood and abundant flower-buds. 

Apple Lane’s Prince Albert.— When 
well coloured, as I noted it recently, this fine 
cooking Apple is exceedingly handsome. Of 
fair size, with greenish-yellow skin, striped with 
red on the sunny side, and firm, juicy flesh, it is 
always a favourite with good cooks late in the 
season. It is one of the most constant-bearing 
Apples in existence; indeed, in many cases it 
bears too freely for the tree to make a healthy 
growth, and very heavy thinning has to be 
resorted to. It does well under any form of 
training, and is one of the few good kinds that 
fruit well on espaliers, though a freer system is 
to bo recommended.—C H. B. 

TralnlDg Raspberry canes.— Doubt¬ 
less the beat mode of training is that which gives 
the canes the most sunlignt and allows the 
fruit to be readily gathered, and none I am 
acquainted with is superior to two strong wires 
attached to posts at each end of the rows. 1 


CMimbing Tea Rose on wall, Westbrook, Broniham. From 
a photograph b}* W. Rossi ter. 


attached to posts at each end of the 
have found well-grown canes give quite as good 
a crop if out much shorter than is often done, 
the canes then requiring so little support that 
very little trainiog is nmed. The brat canes 1 
ever grew were planted wide apart and in 
spring pruned to within 3 feet of the soil, and 
having ample space they were remarkably 
strong, and supported themselves. The only 
fear was in wet weather, as with a heavy crop 
a few bent over a little, but not enough to 
cause breakage. Raspberry canes would be 
much stronger if the old fruiting canes were 
out out as soon as the crop is cleared, this 
allowing of much better growth. Another 
point is not allowing too many canes from one 
stool.—X. 


about Criiiuoii Ramblers and Scotch and other 
climbing Roses is not worth a moment’s thought 
compared with what we ought to think of these, 
their enormous advantages over the old climb¬ 
ing Roses being the continuity of bloom, noble 
colour and form, and fine fragrance. We find 
that in some clasFes and catalogues they are 
sometimes put under Noisettes, but how much 
importance should be attached to this classifica¬ 
tion is shown by the Rose appearing, perhaps in 
the same catalogue, in two different classes. 
The best name for them is Ciimbii^ Teas. 
Some of them, especidly Bouquet d’Or, form 
good bushes G feet to 8 feet high in good soil. 
Ucual'y we 1 ave to buy these Roses, like all 
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Abaab an inch beloir the tnifaoe. In ooone of 
time rootd mre emitted from the jimoture of 
Btook and scion which makes snoh plants 
practically on their own roots. This is the 
reason why dwarf stocks should be budded 
nearly on to the root, for then the latter need 
not be buried far below the surface—a distinctly 
beneficial circumstance in many ways. Be 
careful to plant firmly. Hold the plant in the 
centre of hole, spread out its roots evenly and 
horizontally; then add 3 inches or 4 inches of 
fine soil ^ from another part of the garden. 
Tread this very carefully, being most particular 
that this fine soil percolates among the small 
fibrous roots. Although manure is very essential, 
it should be kept from ooming in contact with 
the roots of newly-planted Roses. It is an 
excellent plan to put a little prepared compost 
at the bottom of the hole, and also among and 
above th'> roots. By dcing so, Roses may 
planted if the ground is rather wet, although 1 
should^ prefer to wait until the surface at least 
was fairly dry. Standard Roses are best planted 
about 6 inchee or 8 inches deep—not more. 
Before planting them drive a stake in centre of 
hole, and when planted secure the standard to it. 
Even tall bush plants should be secured from 
swaying about, ei»her by cutting back their 
branches to about 2 feet or tying them to sup¬ 
ports. The ground set apart for planting out 
some Rose-stocks should be trenched at once, or 
if this operation has been done within the last 
three years, what is known as ridgiog would 
sofiioe. This is an excellent method of improv¬ 
ing and preparing soils preparatory to planting. 
The ground is thrown up in ridges and the 
action of frost, wind, and sun upon it has a 
moet beneficial effect. By March, which is 
quite early enough to put out the stocks, the 
soil will be in a splendid aerated condition for 
planting such as Manettis, also seedling or 
cutting Briers. If the permanent Roses have 
been layered twelve months, the layers may 
now be eevered from the parent plant and trans¬ 
ferred to their new quarters. If it is found that 
owing to the drought of last summer the layers 
have rooted indifferently, leave them upon the 
parent plant for another year. 


CuTTiNcs, not only of Roses but also of 
Briers and Manettis, for stocks may still be 
made. Instead, however, of planting them 
out now, tie them in bundles and lay them 
in some old pot soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre, placed 
for preference in a cellar or anywhere away 
from the froet. If planted out in April they 
root readily, and a larger percentage will grow 
than would be possible if planted now. Cuttings 
planted in September will Eometimes force 
themselves out of the ground more or 
less according to the weather experienced. 
They should be watched and pushed down 
so that their ends rest on the soil. A 
favourable opportunity should be taken to 
hoe between the rows. This prevents that baked 
condition noticeable after March winds and 
heavy rains. Where it was not done in autunin, 
j^manent Rose-beds should now have a good 
Messing of manure, preferably from the cow and 
pig yards. A handful of bone-meal put around 
each plant is an excellent and lasting stimulant, 
and there are few soils that are not much bene¬ 
fited by an annual application of slaked lime, at 
the rate of about 4 oz. to G oz., per square 
yard. Where land has been heavily manured, 
this application of lime is most benencial. It is 
best applied in winter, and then, when the 
plants are pruned in March, both lime and 
manure are dug into the soil. 


Roses under ciiASs are now claiming our 
attention. Those pruned at the beginning of 
November will be in bud—consequently, weak 
doses of liquid-manure must be afforded every 
other watering. Where the water tanks are in the 
Reee-house, and this should be the case wher¬ 
ever possible, it is an excellent plan to put into 
them a bag of cow-manure, and also another con¬ 
taining soot. If the Roses are watered with 
this whenever water is required, a mild, but 
very helpful stimulant is afforded. For a tank 
holding about or 300 gallons a bushel bag 
of each would sullice. If large quantities of 
Rosea are required, either for market or other 
purposes, the best results are obtained when the 
plants are planted out. A great saving is 
effected in watering, larger plants are possible, 
and finer blossoms obtained, which can be out 


with stems of 2 feet4ii;^3 feet long.- As these 
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are in such demand anyone about to embark 
in the cultivation of Roses for profit should bear 
this in mind. Again, where that grand Rose 
Marechal Niel is grown for profit, half-standards 
upon hedge Briers, planted out in a good Vine- 
border, yield by far the beet results, both in 
quantity and quality of blossom. There is aleo 
a comparative immunity from canker for some 
years. Some of the largest and richest coloured 
blossoms of this superb Rose that I have ever 
seen were grown upon such plants, these being 
freely watered with slaughter-house liquid when 
their buds appeared. 

Roses for exhibition. — Roses in pots 
intended for exhibition should now be pruned, 
and their main growths tied out to form the 

g iants into the most convenient shape. This is 
eat done by tying a piece of string or bast just 
under the rim of the pot, then the branches are 
drawn down wherever required by raliia 
attached to the branch and fastened to the 
string. When pruning do nob forget that two- 
year-old wood will almost invariably produce 
blind, fiowerless shoots. Where no good, sound, 
well-ripened one-year-old growths are available 
upon the pot-plant, it is almost useless to attempt 
their cultivation, more especially for exhibition. 
When pot Roses have yielded their first crop 
every effort should bs made to induce a vigorous 
yet sturdy new growth for the next season’s 
main crop. 


Climbing Roses upon the roofs or walls of 
conservatories must now be pruned if this has not 
already been done. Retain as many' of the growths 
formed last year as possible, but avoid overcrowd¬ 
ing, and remove all worn-out and twiggy wood. 
Good two-year-old growths often produce strong 
laterals. These may be shortened to three or four 
eyes, then when they have produced their blos¬ 
soms cut the growth clean away to make room for 
the younger ones. Free-grovring conservatory 
climbers, such as the glorious Fortune’s Yellow, 
require no pruning beyond removing a few 
growths where very much crowded. I cannot 
conceive why so few half-standard Roses are 
CTOwn in pots ; they make most elegant objects 
for the conservatory with their growths pen¬ 
dulous by the weight of blossom. 

Grafting will now be in full swing. The 
young plants should not be kept many days in 
thq mosed cases. Place them on to the side 
staging of the propagating-house, previously 
placing some ashes on to slates. Young plants 
of this description need every ray of sunlight 
they can get. Do not water them much at the 
root. The moisture caused by damping down 
the house, together with that arising from the 
ashes, will supply almost sufficient for their 
requirements at first. Never allow the temper¬ 
ature to fall below 60 degs. where these young 
Rose-plants are growing. Give every leaf space 
to expand by standing the pots 1 inch or 2 inches 
apart. Do not be in a hurry to plant the pots 
in a larger size. Wait until the little rootlets 
are numerous. I prefer to shift the plants from 
the small 60'a in which they are grafted to 
large GO’S. This is better than pliming them 
from the small pot into a 5-inch pot. 

Rosa. 


Budding Tea Roses upon Sweet 
Briers (/?. B, H .).—Roses budded upon Sweet 
Briers are not at aU a success, and we should 
advise yon to procure some rooted Brier cuttings 
or Eaglish sealing Briers to use as stocks for 
Tea Roses. Many of our large Rose nursery¬ 
men offer such stocks for budding. It is not 
yet too late to make up a quantity of Brier 
cuttings from growths obtained from the hedges. 
These, if planted out in April, would provide 
you with some nice-rooted cuttings to plant out 
the following April. The single multinora Rose 
makes a good stock for Tea Roses if budded 
where the plants are to remain. A strong 
plant or two of this Rose purchased now would 
provide you with a nice lot of cuttings. 

PronlDg Orlmson Rambler and 
White, Pink, and Yellow Ramblers 
{M. L. C .).—The more naturally these Roses are 
allowed to grow the better they succeed. Where 
they have attained to a fairly large size, some 
of the growths more than two years old should 
be entirely removed about the end of February 
or j^ginning of March. Supposing the plants 
are in a thrifty condition, there should be 
several growths which were produced last year. 
Those that are hard and well ripened must be 


retained their full length, but any inclined to 
be soft and pithy cut clean away. Upon the 
two-year-old wood there will bo a number of 
laterals from 4 inches to 15 inches in length. 
Where very numerous remove some entirely, 
the others 1 m ve from 3 inches to 12 inches long, 
according to their strength. We had 
some splendid plants of Crimson Rambler 
last year in the open garden, where this 
fine Rose is most effective and thrives best. 
We allowed their growths to spread out in a 
natural fan-like manner, and some of the best 
of them produced as many as forty sprays of 
blossom. If tied up perpendicularly the yield 
of blossom is not so great. Even supposing one 
does not care for the plants to permanently 
spread outward, but would rather have them 
growing perpendicularly upon poles, it is a good 
plan to spread the shoots out horizontally for a 
time to induce them to break out into growth ; 
they may then be tied up into any desired form. 
Standards of this Rose make a glorious show 
when in bloom, for naturally the growths bend 
over in umbrella fashion. There appears to bs 
a difference in those of the' three newer 
Ramblers known as Aglaia, Eophroeyne, and 
Thalia, inasmuch as they do not at first flowmr 
so readily as the Crimson Rambler. The plants 
must be left entirely unpruned for two or three 
years, then they will blossom as profusely as 
one could desire if similar treatment is afforaed 
as is recommended for Crimson Rambler. 

Feliclte-Perpetae and other Roeea 
not flowering {Anuoyt'd). — Your last 
remark announcing that you had your Roses 

S runed yearly explains why the two climbers 
o not fiower. All the Evergreen and Ayrshire 
tribe are best left alone. All that is necessary 
is to thin out dead or very weak wood and 
retain as much as possible of the new growths. 
The Moss Roses should have blossomed, unless 
they were cut down nearly to the ground ; but 
even this class of Rose must be moderately 
pruned in order to obtain most flowers. We 
usually leave the last season’s growths of Moss 
Roses from G inches to 9 inches long, according 
to the vigour of the variety. 

Roses losing their foliage (A Oamtant 
litader). —From the very tiny, but almost 
matured, foliage sent, it appears to us that it was 
of last season’s production, and that the plants 
have not been pruned since planting, as they 
should have been. You do not say whether the 
trees that you planted in your greenhouse last 
November were pot-grown or from the open 
ground. We prefer to prune newly-planted 
Roses, both indoor and out, rather severely the 
first season, so that they can form a good 
foundation of new wood for the next season. 
About 6 inches from their base is ample growth 
to retain the first year. It is just possible that 
too much water has been given to the plants. 
Roses are best kept rather on the dry side 
until their new growths are well advanced. 
Should our surmise be correct, and the plants 
were not pruned, you may do this even noW| 
taking the precaution to smear the newly-cut 
ends over with grafting-wax. If any small 
white insects were upon the foliage We should 
say they resulted from the unhealthy condition 
of the Roses, for as soon as a Rose-tree lapses 
into a debilitated state, it is at once a prey to 
fungoid and insect pests. 

Rose Heinrich Sohnlthela (H.P.).— 

One would like to see this type of Rose much 
increased, for its splendid vigorous habit and 
free-flowering qualities, together with fragrance, 
are valuable attributes. I believe Mr. Bennett^ 
the raiser, had a higb opinion of this variety. 
The fresh rosy-pink colour when the blooms 
first unfold is very attractive, and the bold, 
massive, expanded flowers render it a fine 
variety for the rarden. It is mainly av a gitf- 
den and town Rose that I would commend it. 
Like many Roses of a hybrid nature it has given 
some sports. Two, namely, Paul’s b^rly Blush 
and Mrs. Harkness (which are certainly 
identical), appeared in the same yeir in two 
widely different localities, and Merrie Rngluid, 
a striped form, but not very constant, llioro 
is something ve^ strange about this simultano- 
ous sporting. I have Known more than coo 
instance of this ooncurrent sporting in Roaeu. 
— P. 

Striking Roses in water.— I take the 

cuttings whenever I get a suitable shoot, 
about 6 inches long, a straight one, without 
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branchea. It should be firm, not too sappy, 
but still green. 1 tear it off at a joint, so getting 
a little of the old bark away with it. I then 
tie a small card label with the name of the Rose 
near the top of each shoot or cutting, and place 
several together in glass preserve jars filled 
with clean water. I j^ace the jars on the green 


ver^ much. As much as possible, get Roses on 
their own roots. We do not care for several of 
those you name. You will find a list of the best 
Roses in the “ English Flower fJarden.” Some 
of those you name only bloom in the snmraer, 
and are, therefore, not so good for you. All the 
dispositions of the little plan seem very good. 


house shelf, filling up as the water evaporates, i Use common farmyard-manure as much as you 
and occasionally changing it. The cuttings | can. 
take a long time to root, but I allow for failures 


by putting plenty in. 1 think my old mistake 
was that I got impatient and threw the cutting^ 
away too soon. 1 never discard them now until 
quite brown and shrivelled. It is better not to 
remove any leaves until they drop off at a touch. 
When the “callus”—which is a sort of gouty 
excrescence round the end of the cutting—is 
formed, the root is sure to follow, and the cut¬ 
ting may be potted. If you wait till the roots 


THB KITOHEN GARDEN. 

CULTURE OF GLOBE ARTICHOKES. 

It is ditficult to account for this vegetable not 
being more popular, for it is truly, when pro¬ 
perly cooked, most wholesome. With the 
majority of people, however, in this country it 
_ . _ . is looked upon as worthless. Can this be 

are through, they are so exceedingly brittle ^ because they do not understand its cultivation, 
that the greatest care must be used, or they will j or on account of not knowing how to cook it 7 
snap off.—A. M. W. 'There is one drawback to its becoming more 

- - — ' popular, which might be easily overcome by a 

little forethought, and that is, the liability to 

_ * l>e injured in severe winters, particularly where 

POT VPniHE'^ the ground is heavy. If a little litter be put 

ruiA^ ruun'i-s. i round the roots on the approach of winter, this 

WiiiT.K the larger Ferns are often very common : will usually enable them to withstand the frost, 
in our woodland, and not infre(|aent in gardens, | We too often see the old stools growing in the 
less attention is paid to the smaller and perhaps same place year after year until they become 
more graceful Ferns, such 
as the Oak Fern here 
illustrated. Yet these are 
the ones that go beat into 
the rook • garden and 
choice borders, and, of 
course, into the hardy 
fernery. The large family 
of the Polypodiums con¬ 
tains many good hardy 
kinds, the principal being 
the common P. volgare, 
which has about a score 
of cultivated varieties 
differing more or less 
widely from each other. 

The most distinct and 
beautiful, as well as the 
freest in growth, are 
cambricum, elegantissi- 
mum, omnilacerum, and 
pulcherrimum. Though 
preferring shade, they 
will thrive even exposed 
to the full rays of the 
sun, if given a good sup¬ 
ply of water at the roots 
during summer. Plant 
them in fibry loam an<l 
tough and fibry peat, 
with a liberal admixture 
of leaf-mould and well- 
decayed woody matter, 
to which add a thin top- 
dressing of similar mate¬ 
rial every autumn. The 

evergreen Polypodiums associate well with exhausted, instead of making a fresh planU- 
fiowering plants that do not require frecjnent I tion each spring. It is, however, not advisable 
removing, and they may be made to cover bare j to take up the whole of the plot every year, as 
spaces ^beneath trees, or to overrun stumps. A ^ plants that are allowed to stand undisturbed for 

two years usually send up their flower-stems 



Tlio Oak Pern (Polypodium Dryopterls). 


beautiful efieot, too, is got bv their use as a 
carpet or setting to some of the plants in the 
look-garden. Besides P. vulgare and its varie¬ 
ties, there are several deciduous kinds, such as 
P. Dryopteris (Oak Fern) and P. Phegopteris 
(Beech Fero), well known to all Fern-lovers. 
They thrive best in peat, loam, and sharp sand, 
with some broken lumps of sandstone, and 
prefer a dry situation in the rock-garden ; or 
any situation which is not fully exposed to the 
sun. A slightly shaded spot should be selected, 
where the^ might be planted among flowering 
plants suitable for the same treatment, ana 
affording the needed shelter. P. Robertianum 
(Limestone Polypody) is a beautiful deciduous 
species, somewhat difficult to manage; it should 
have a dry, sheltered position, does not mind 
sunshine, and prefers a mixture of sandy and 
fibry loam, with a plentiful addition of pounded 
limestone. P. alpestre resembles the Lady 
Fern; the fronds dark green, and sometimes 
exceed 2 feet in length. It may with advan¬ 
tage bejgrouped with Lady Ferns, as it flourishes 
under similar treatment. 


earlier than the newly-planted ones, therefore if 
only half the plot is taken up the season of 
their usefulness may be prolonged. Much, too, 
may be done in the selection of suckers, as those 
that produce the largest and most fleshy heads 
spring from low down on the old stools where 
the roots are soft, not from the base of the old 
flower-stems. These latter, though stronger at 
the time of planting, seldom grow so vigorously 
as those produced lower down on the roots. 
After a fairlv mild winter these suckers will be 
ready to take off the old stools towards the 
latter part of March, but after a severe one it 
will be the middle of April before they are 
forward enough to be separated from the parent 
plants. 

Plantino. —The ground intended for Arti¬ 
chokes should be liMraUy manured and deeply 
dug before planting. Some prefer setting the 
suiters singly in rows 4 feet apart, allowing 
3 feet between the plants in the row, but I find 
that if they are planted 4 feet apart each 
way and three suckers put out at each 


_ _ put out 

RrOSOB, etc. (IFor^M/i^ron).—Your situation I station, better results are obtained the 
seems a charming one for Roses, and yoni plans | first year. The suckers are planted diagon- 
are very good. The mamM:^you mentionwill help ally about a foot apart, sn as to form a 
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clump. Should the weather be dry, it will be 
necessary to water frequently, but only sufficient 
should be given to keep the soil moist round the 
plants. As they are only allowed to stand two 
years there will be no overcrowding, particularly 
if all but three of the best suckers are removed 
the following spring. To grow fine heads fit for 
exhibition, all except the centre one on each 
stem should be removed before they get too 
large, or they would rob the others. As the 
Artichoke is a gross feeder, liberal applications 
of manure-water must be given at the time the 
plants are throwing up their flower-stems, and 
these must be continued, should the weather 
be dry, until the heads are cut. As a spring 
dressing, kainit, salt, seaweed, and such 
like manures are beneficial. When raised 
from seed many of the plants are worth¬ 
less, as the heads are not at all fleshy; 
some of them have long spines, being little 
better than Cardoons. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to procure suckers from a reliable source. 
These if planted in April and well looked afU r 
will give a supply of nice heads towards the end 
of the summer. The season may be prolonged 
by taking off suckers in the autumn, and after 
potting standing them in a cold-frame where 
protection can afforded in severe weather. 
These plants if set out early in April will 
usually throw up their flower-stems a fortnight 
in advance of those that have remained out 
through the winter. H. C. P. 


WHITE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 
Tiiosb who have hitherto relied on the purple- 
skinned kind should give the newer white 
variety a trial, for they will be well satisfied 
with the results. I haa for many years grown 
the old variety, and could always get ^ood 
crops, but last year about this time a fnend 
sent me a basket of the white-skinned variety, 
and observing that they were smoother in out¬ 
line, and, consequently far lees wasteful in pre¬ 
paration for cooking, I selected the smaller 
tubers and planted them in single rows at wide 
distances apart, and I now find a splendid crop, 
although the season was too dry for most other 
crops to oome to anything Uke a full crop. 
Anyone growing Artichokes will find it far 
better to plant a few tubers on good, deeply- 
cultivated soil, at least 2 feet apart, than to 
occupy double the area of land with a crowded 
group of self-sown tubers, for it is only the fine 
fully-grown tubers that are of any service in the 
kitchen, and these can be secured only by good 
culture. As a rule, the Jerusalem Artichoke is 
not looked on as a first-class vegetable, for in 
mild winters, when there is abundance of other 
vegetables on hand, it is little in request; but 
when a scarcity arises from any cause, it is 
eagerly sought after, and if it were given Letter 
culture I feel sure that it would get a better 
name and be in more constant request as one of 
the most reliable of winter vegetables. 

Jambs Groom, Qoaport, 


NOTES ON TOMATO CULTURE. 

So well has the subject of Tomato culture been 
thrashed out, that one would ex^t by this 
time to see men in small gardens with some ink¬ 
ling at least of how to get about it. But in 
many instances the ignorance displayed is sur¬ 
prising, and this is bought forcioly to notice 
m the lectures being mven in various parts 
of the country on gardening subjects. The 
questions ask^ by gardeners in small places 
border closely on the ridiculous. The culture 
of the Tomato is exceedingly simple and may be 
very briefly recapitulated, perhaps with advan¬ 
tage. From the time of sowing the seed until 
the fruit is ready to gather, ample light and 
abundance of fresh air on every possible occasion 
should be mven—this to ensure steady progress 
and a stocky, fruitful habit, drawn plants being 
useless as fruit producers. The soil should 
always be firm, whether in the seed-pan or the 
border in which the plants are finally planted, 
and it is important that very little manure of 
any kind reach the roots before the first bunch 
of fruit is set. Burnt earth and garden 
rubbish are a capital addition to the soil for 
Tomatoes. It should be kept dry until required 
for use, and in this form it contains a large 
percentage of potash, which element enteru 
largely the composition of the Tomato, 
RTul jfl therefore a help to the ]»lnnt9. A 
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moderately dry atmoephere is at all timee best 
for Tomatoes, eepsoially jast as the first 
banohes of flowers are setting. These require 
thinning if well set, jost as much as Peaches or 
any other fruits, and when swelling freely the 
plwts may be very liberally fed, almost any of 
the advertised manures suiting them well. 
Thinning the foliage is necessary in most cases, 
but it must be remembered that to thin too 
much at one time causes a severe check to the 

{ ilants, and is inadvisable. Nor ought the 
eaves to be thinned beyond the last bunch of 
fruit set. Water must be liberally given, but 
if any fruits are just on the point of ripening, it 
is well to out them first, or they may crack 
badly. New, clean soil should be given 
annually where grown in house borders, this 
serving to keep funeoid diseases—to which the 
Tomato is singularly liable—in check. Thin 
planting is advisable for the same reason. 

H. R. 


HINTS ON PLANTING VEGETABLES. 

TnonoH not so*important as fruit-tree planting, 
there is a right and a wrong method of plantins 
vegetables of various kinds, and it would be well 
if a little more care were taken in many instances. 
Soils vaiT greatly, and what is right in one 
kind and in one garden is out of place in 
another. Each cultivator has to be guided 
by his individual circumstances if the vege¬ 
table crops are to be a success. Brassicas 
of sorts are the most frequently trans¬ 
planted of all vegetables, and in almost 
eveiy case the frequent transplanting does 
good by hardening the plants and keep¬ 
ing a stocky, firm growth. There are many 
places, however, where this transplanting is 
carried out with very little benefit to the crop, 
and an instance may be given in the way 
various winter crops, such as Brussels Sprouts 
and others, are treated. After they are 
drawn from the seed - bed or drills they 
are pricked out and left to get strong, in the 
meantime making a lot of roots. To make 
these roots of any service they should be taken 
care of, and the plants lifted with good balls 
previous to planting with a trowel. Pulling 
them out and planting with a dibber will break 
most of the beet roots, those that are left being 
crowded into a small round hole made by the 
dibber. Such plants would have been far 
better off had they been thinned out in the 
drills and planted as soon as possible in their 
permanent quarters. They would also he 
equally forward, as they have only the one 
check to growth. When putting out plants on 
light soil this should first be well trodden and 
afterwards fairly deep drills should be drawn, 
these affording a little shade to the roots and 
serving as oonduits for whatever water may 
be given. Heavy, close soils rarely need 
this treading; in fact, unless just dug, it will 
be of little use in dry weather, while in wet 
it would do harm. But the drills may be 
drawn with advantage—not too deeply where 
the soil is very shallow, about 3 inches being 
sufficient anywhere. Various methods of phuit- 
ing Celery have from time to time been advised. 
If there is plenty of ground and the ridges are 
throvrn up early in the new year, the plants may 
be put out direct from the si^-bed, as the soil 
in the trenches will have had ample time to get 
into good order. On the other hand, where the 
trenches are prepared late the plants must of 
necessity be prioaed out previously. They will 
need a lot of care if planted on rough, lumpy 
soil, a condition that often obtains where the 
staple is heavy and it is turned up in hot 
weather. In transplanting Onions from the seed- 
boxes it is necessary to have the surface in a 
nice friable condition, firm, yet not lumpy. 


Tomatoes In greenhonfle L.).— 

Your Tomato soil border on shelf 3 feet 10 inches 
wide is far too much for your plants. For one 
row of plants, from 12 inches to M inches apart, 
trained from the front up under the glass roof, 
a bed of soil 12 inches to 14 inches wide and 
10 inches deep is ample. Tomato plants always 
fruit best when the roots are in a restricted area. 
It would be practicable for yon to plant Toma¬ 
toes in rows 20 inches apart, four plants in a 
row, across your soil-bed and train them erect to 
stekes, and in that way get a very good vrqp. 
We prefer to train pliaftB up close ulder the 
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glass, planting them on each side of the house, 
and thus covering the house in that way. When 
the roof is so covereff the light is shut out from 
other plants pub out on the floor. But you can¬ 
not have it both ways. 

Potatoes, etc. (/. G. /.).— l. What is the 
best kind of early Potatoes for a heavy soil? 
When to sow? \Afyatt'.9 Prolific and the old 
Ashle.af mould suit your purpose om well us any ] 
2, When to plant Jerusalem Artichokes ? [Any 
time in winter or early spring. ] 3, A good dwarf 
Marrowfat Pea, fairly early preferred? Soil 
heavy. [Bountiful or Lightning.^ [Please read 
our notice to cot'resp^leiUa aid note the rules. 
Questions dealiiuj with separate suhjecls should 
be sent on separate sheets of paiter. —Ed.J 

The Bgg-plant In warm corners.— 

The Aubergine or Egg-plant (Sohmum melongena 
var. ovigerum) is not very extensively cultivated 
in this country as a decorative plant, and still 
less frequently as a vegetable. Nevertheless, for 
the former purpose it is well worth a place in a 
warm comer of the garden border. Its uncommon 
and attractive appearance affords an agreeable 
change from the ordinary class of outdoor 
decorative plants. To have specimens large 
enough for transferring to the border by the 
beginning of June, boms should be sown in 
April in a warm pit. When the seedlings are 
fairly large, they need potting off into 4-inoh 
pots. Every encouragement must be given 
them to make good growth, so it is advisable to 
keep them for some time in a warm and moist 
atmoephere. Before being placed out-of-doors 
they will need, of course, to be gradually 
hardened off. The Aubergine may also be cul¬ 
tivated in pots for the greenhouse, though 
they are not altogether so satisfactory when 
thus treated as if planted outside, for the 
reason that enough fruits cannot always be 
obtained upon them to render the plants of suffi¬ 
cient decorative value. In France the Egg-plant 
is largely grown for culinary purposes. It is 
cooked and eaten there as Tomatoes are in this 
country, and when thus treated is very palatable. 
-H. H. T. 

Shallow tvenohes for Celery.— On 

thin soils with a poor subsoil, the tren^es for 
Celery are often taken out too closely, with the 
result that to get sufficient soil for banking the 
trenches have to be sunk very low. This is 
one of the worst mistakes possible, for unless 
a very large quantity of well-prepared decayed 
manure is to hand, the plants will suffer from 
want of sustenance in the poor subsoil. It is 
far better to leave plenty of room between the 
trenches, and then, owing to there being little 
soil to throw out, the Celery has a better root¬ 
ing medium, and the banks—being almost flat 
—may be used for a greater variety of crops. 
In any ca^e a row of dwarf Beans and a couple 
of rows of Lettuce are easily accommodated on 
every other bank, or, if more convenient, the 
ground may be used for summer Cauliflowers or 
for pricking out plants of winter greens. Peas 
would also do well, but here, as a rule, the 
Cele^ is put on ground that was occupied the 
previous season with Peas, and is followed in 
great part by Onions, the autumn-sown ones on 
the early Celery ground, those spring sown in 
boxes following the later crop. The old Major 
Clarke’s Red I still find m go^ as any for a late 
crop, as it stands well and may be left without 
banking until quite late in the season, this 
improving its keeping qualities. I like White 
Gem better than (Solid White for early home 
use, as, though not m large, every bit of it is 
good and of very nice flavour and substance. 
—H. 

Early Potatoes.— I think the becinning 
of March soon enough for planting, when, if 
the seed has been sprouted and the sprouts are 
stout, the border also having previously been 
well prepared, both a speedy and satisfactory 
start will be made. I like the border raised, 
say, 0 inches above the ordinary level, this 
being best done by the addition of burnt refuse, 
leaf-mould, and the sweepings of walks and 
drives, well mixed together and thoroughly 
incorporated with the staple. This will grow 
the short-topped early sorts of Potatoes to per¬ 
fection, not even the addition of arti^ial 
manure being necessary. Give sulhoient room 
for the sun’s rays to play upon the whole of the 
soil between the rows, and beware of much 
earthing up, as it is not only unnecessary but 
ruinous so early. As regards moisture, the 


showers which usually fall throughout April are 
sufficient for these early, comparatively shallow- 
rooted sorts. I have had goM results by first 
slightly loosening the soil at the foot of walls 
to the width of, say, 15 inches, then giving a 
sprinkling of some approved artificial manure, 
laying down the seed Potatoes 1 foot from each 
other, and covering them with 8 inches or 
9 inches of good soil from the compost yard, 
shielding the haulm as Boon as it appeared 

S h the ground by placing evergreen 
ee in front, sloping them towards tha 
wall. It was surprising how these escaped 
frost, the joint agency of heated bricks and 
evergreens keeping them safe. Ringleader did 
well treated thus.—J. C. 

Pea Jeyea’ Oonqueror.— This Pea is 
much grown by cottagers as well as gardeners 
about Oundle and other parts of Northampton* 
shire. I believe it is a local Pea, as I have 
never seen it mentioned in any list except those 
issued by seedsmen living in Northampton. My 
informant said that sucm was its free-bearing 
character that in spite of the tall stioks 
necessary—0 feet—many cottagers grew it, and 
certainly, although medium tall-mwing varie¬ 
ties may be the most serviceame in gardens 
where large and repeated sowings are made, a 
tall grower is certainly the most {nrofitable for 
those who can only afford room, say, for one or 
two rows, as a greater yield is obtainable from 
a given spice. This, coupled with the fact that 
Jeyes’ C^onqueror is a good eating Pea, no doubt 
accounts for its popularity in tha district 
named.—N. 

Small Cabbages.— Of late years small 
Cabbages have gained favour, and they merit it, 
as not only are most of them of sweet nutty 
flavour, but their size allows of a large numbw 
being planted in a small area. There is a gain 
in planting several of the small sorts in autumn 
for spring use, as by having a row or two of 
each the grower is sure of a good supply of 
sound heads, even if one or two sorts should mn 
to seed. Some splendid acquisitions have been 
added to the list of extra early Cabbages within 
the last two or three years, but some of the 
older ones must still be retained. Probably as 
a non-bolter EUam’s stands unrivalled, although 
it has bolted with me ere now. Another grand 
little Cabbage is Cocoa-nut. In fact, given a 
true stock, I question if for all-round quality it 
can be surpass^. A good-sized bed of Cob¬ 
nut looks very attractive. Early Dwarf Yoik 
and Wheeler’s Imperial are both good and 
reliable, so also is Hill’s Incomparable. Two 
valuable Cabbages of more recent introduction 
are Veitoh’s Matchless and Earliest of All, both 
having grand constitutions and being of the vwy 
first qumity. Little Pixie, an extra small sort-, 
is admirably adapted for very small gardens 
and amateurs, and a new variety nam^ First 
of All is very highly praised by gardeners who 
have tried it. We often hear complaints about 
spring Cabbages bolting, but a safe wav of 
avoiding this is to grow from four to six of the 
above-named varieties. By this means also a 
suooession is secured.— Norwich. 

Parmlp Tender and Tme.— I find 
this an excellent variety, and much more suit¬ 
able for private gardens than the older and 
larger kinds, such as Student. The roots are 
whiter, and there is almost as much eatable flesh 
as on the Iaw^ roots, owing to the absence of 
hard core. The small roots, too, take up much 
less room, of course. The later they are sown 
the less likely thev are to grow out early in the 
season, and though want of space prevents me 
leaving the roots on the ground where grown, 
there is little doubt they would keep well 
there. Tender and Tme may be too small for 
market work or exhibition, according to some 
of the standards set up by exhibitors, but for 
delicacy and lack of waste I know of no variety 
to beat it.—H. 

Turnip-rooted Beet. —This class of Beet 
has been improved of late years, the flavour 
also being better in the newer strains than in 
the old Egyptian. For very early use these 
are better than the long varieties, and where a 
sunny position can be spared and the soil is 
warm and open, a few rows should be sown. 
Let the drills be rather shallow, and strew a 
few wood-ashes or a little burnt refuse over the 
seed. Use plenty of seed, as sparrows are very 
apt to damage the small seedlings. Beet 
tranpplants very well, and should any blanks 
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ocQiir in tile roire t&ey lUAy be made up with 
nlante that aro drawn out at thinning time. I 
aometimes sown seed of early sorts in a box 
or frame having a little bottom-heat, trans¬ 
planting in due time. Richly-manured ground 
shonld DO avoided ; but, on the other hand, 
hnngry soil produces tough, badly-coloured, 
^vourless roots. A fairly sustaining soil pre¬ 
viously cropped with a green vegetable answers 
heet.~C. N. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Tile Gooseberry OaterpUlar.— I was 
feoently informed of the means used by a large 
grower of fruit-trees for market for preventing 
attaoks of caterpillars on Qooseberry-bushes. 
Wbon the trees are beginning to open their leaf- 
buds, lay at the end of March, the whole of 
^em are dusted over with dry soot. He had, 
be stated, never known this simple method fail, 
and he had practised it for years. He grew 
from 50,000 to 60,000 Glooseberry-treee for sale, 
and always had them in a healthy condition 
after using soot, while other growers he knew 
bad their stock eomplet^y eaten up and ren¬ 
dered unfit for sale. He found that green-flv 
seldom attacked xhe trees that were dressed, 
and their health was improved. It is importsmt 
that the soot bs used in a perfeotly dry state, as 
if applied when damp it is by no means so eifi- 
oaoions.—C. K. 

Oarnatlon-nist (V'or^Mayj.— The brown 
spots on your Tree-Oamation are the fructifica¬ 
tion of one of the Gamaiion-rus^e (Uromyces 
oaryopyllinus). The fungus itself is growing 
within the leaves, and every here and there it 
pushes its spores through the skin of the leaf. 
Yon had better cut off any leaves that are badly 
attacked and bum them, and spray the plant 
with either of the following mixtures : Dissolve 
1 ox. of liver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium) 
in a quart of hot water, then add 2:1 gallons of 
cold soft-water; or Bordeaux-mixture. 1 cannot 
say what has caused the bluish colour of the 
leaves.—G. 8. 8. 

Baobarls bulbs and mites (//. E.),— 

The Bueharis bulbs forwarded are attacked by 
the Eucharis mite. Looking through a lens we 
have found some of the insects in the base of 
the bulbs. Mix ^ lb. of soft-soap with ^ pint 
pjwaffia-oil, and when well blanded add 1 gallon 
of hot-water. When the temperature of the 
mixture is reduce! to 120 degs. soak the bulbs 
therein. As the bulbs are small and the insects 
do not appear to have penetrated to the interior, 
a few immersions will probably suffice to kill all 
the insects. After immersion repot in sweet, 
freeh compost in not too large pots, and plunge 
in bottom-heat if available. We may add that 
the Eucharis Lily, being an evergreen, should 
not be absolutely dried off at any time, as it 
weakens its vital power and renders it more 
susceptible to insect attacks. 


OHRY8ANTHEMUMS. 


Ohryaauthemamu tbrowl^ small 
blooms. —I should feel greatly obliged if yon 
could tell me whether the enclosed Chrysanthe¬ 
mum is in any way unusual ? My gardener has 
brought it in as a *' sport ” from a Vi viand Morel 
(in pot). The stem on which it flowered was a 
growth from the root Do you think it would 
be worth oultivatingand likely to improve? — 
A. F. G. 

*,* There is nothing nnnsual in Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Viviand Morel throwing small blooms 
from the base or the main stem, of the colour of 
the bloom enclosed. We have often bad blooms 
of similar habit and oolour from the lower buds. 


Ohrysantbemoms in January. —A 

few forts now keeping the conservatory gay are 
worth noting, and to get a display so late in 
the Chrysanthemuni season is a matter of 
importance to those who have to keep up 
a supply of cut-fiowers for indoor decora¬ 
tion. The charming little spidery flowers of 
Mrs. Wm. Filkins, a pleasing bright golden- 
yellow, very bushy, free, and dwarf, is still of 

S real service. Au old vaiiety, Blanche, white, 
ightly tinted rose, also dwarf, is valued in 
many oollections, but must not be grown too 
freely, as its flower-stems are rather weak. 
Au invaluable plan^-ior very late work 
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is Golden Gem. This sort opens a bionxe- 
orimson, PMsing with age to a beautiful rich 
yellow. The plant possesses a nice habit and a 
oanital constitution, and is seen at its best when 
only very partially disbudded. A lovely golden- 
yellow sport from Blanche, named Janette 
Sheahan, should be grown by all interested in 
late displays. The blossoms are sometimes 
tinted broD/.e, the oontrasb with the yellow 
colour enhancing their beauty. This too, like 
the parent variety, shonld be disbudded. Late- 
struck pieces of K. Hooper-Peareon are giving 
invaluable blossoms of rich Buttercup-yellow, 
and, as there is no other Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mum with blossoms to equal this variety, a few 
plants raised from a midsummer propagation 
should always be taken in hand. The new 
broD7.y-yellow sport from Kboile de Lyon, 
named Mrs. Alfred Tate, is, when partially 
disbudded, a useful variety. When grown 
without being disbudded, the blossoms leave 
much to be desired. For exhibition purposes, 
however, it shonld be in demand.—K G. 

Three new late flowering Ohrysan- 
themnmfl. —At the first meeting of the 
present year of the Royal Horticultursd Society, 
three late - fi jwering Chrysanthemums were 
exhibited and examined with interest. Lstrier, 
a pure white decorative Japanese variety, 
should serve a useful purpose for late displays. 
This is a plant about 4 feet) high, developing 
blossoms (m long footstalks, with ample foliage 
to set them ofL There are not many really 
very late white Chrysanthemums, and on this 
account this new sort may be considered an 
acquisition. Another pretty flower, also a 
dfcorative sort, is Kakor. The blossoms open 
kindly on long footstalks—an indispensable 
quality in decorative Chrysanthemums—and 
are of a rich yellow oolour. The height of this 
plant is about 5 feet. Last, bub nob by any 
means least, is Mrs. Alfred Tate, a beautiful 
chestnut-broDzi. sport from the well-known 
variety Etoile de Lyon. When flowered on 
termiaal-bnda this is a very useful late-flowering 
sort, and if treated to a free display, is an 
acquisition for its colour alone, apart from any 
other oonsideration. The same plant is capable 
of developing about half-a-dozen large, handsome 
flowers if grown strongly and aisbadded,^ 
C. A. H. 


OROHID8. 


CALANTHE8. 

How useful the deciduous Calantbes are for a 
midwinter display has been often demmstrated. 
Anyone who has the convenience of a warm, 
moist house may have a good display with a 
very little trouble Many of the varieties and 
hybrids are, of course, rare and very dear, but 
among the commoner kinds and varieties of 
C. Veitchi and C. vestiba will be found some 
grand flowers that light up many an Orchid 
house during the duU^ovember and December 
days, to say nothing of the later-flowering 
species that carry on tne display well into the 
new year. 

One of the worst mistakes that can be made 
with Cdaothes is to leave the plants about after 
flowering in oold or draughW places in the 
dwelling-house or elsewhere. The pseudo-bulbs 
so treated never start so well or produce such 
fine growths as do others that have been pro¬ 
perly treated by keeping them quite dry in a 
house kept at a minimum temperature of 50 degs. 
or thereabouts. They get then the thorough and 
complete rest that is so necessary to their well¬ 
being, yet the eyes are not chilli or checked, 
and therefore start away vigorously in spring. 

The details of potting and general treatment 
have frequently been described in these pages, 
and one or two matters that have to be avoided 
need only now be mentioned. Some growers 
think that Calanthee cannot be too strongly 
grown, and therefore give a very rich compost, 
feeding this again liberally wilh liquid-manure 
almost before the roots have taken a good hold 
of it. The result is fat pseudo-bulbs, which cer¬ 
tainly produce large spikes when they keep 
healtey to the end of the season, bub that, un¬ 
fortunately, fail only too often just at a oritical 
time—that is, when the foliage is finishing and 
the flower-spikes are showing at the base. The 
immeose bulbs are always the first to take the 
troublesome black rob so frequently seen, and 


then the flower-spikes, instead of being la^er, 
are usually much smaller, only opening about 
half their flowers, and theee even being very 
poor in oolour. To guard against this^ let the 
plants be well—but not over—grown ; give them 
ample light and air all through the season, and 
only feed with liquid-manure while theio is a 
good hesul of foliage still upon them and the 
pots are full of actively-feeding roots. Water¬ 
ing too freely while the plants are in flower is 
another frequent cause of the blossoms being 
thin and poor in colour, yet it is difficult to say 
why. The water supply ought to be diminished 
and the manure quite dif continued as soon as 
the foliage has fully developed, so that by the 
time the first flowers open the compost is quite 
dry. Not more than a couple of waterings will 
be reqoir^ after this until the bulbs are again 
repotted. A too rapid start is also wrong, and 
no extremes of drought or moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere should be allowed. The former is almost 
sure to be followed by an attack of green-fly. 
Too much moisture makes the young leads turn 
pale, and as soon as the increased ligh^ of early 
summer reaches these, many will fail to grow 
freely, while those that do never regain the 
nice healthy green tint so desirable. Insects 
must, of course, be kept under, perhaps the 
most troublesome to Calanthee being a sofb 
brown and white scale, this usually appearing 
first on the under side of the leaves and rapidly 
spreading all over the plants. Growing too 
many plants in a given .space makes the foliage 
sofb and predisposed to the attacks of this 
insect, but if taken in time it is easily got rid of 
by the usual means. 


MARKET GARDEN. 

ASPARAGUS IN THE LONDON MARKEF. 
London receives its greatest supplies of Aspara- 

S U8 from Spain and France. The Asparagus 
nown as green” is preferred. For a reason 
which wd cannot explain the white, rose, or 
violet tipp^ Asparagus “ d’Argeuteuil ” has 
only a limited side in London, and exporters 
should abstain from sending it. The London 
markets get the first of their green Asparagus 
from Madrid. It arrives in oases of fifteen 
buodles, each bundle weighing about 3 lb. The 
Asparagus is about 11 inches long, and nearly 
the thickness of one's little finger. The con¬ 
signments commenoe about the 15bh February 
and cease at the end of March. Then arrive the 
first of the consignments from Toulouse, in oases 
containing not more than eight bundles, each 
weighing a little more than 4 lb. The Toulouse 
Asparagus is about 10 inches long, the thicknees 
beiog about that of one’s forefinger. The 
Toulouse Asparagus comes at the rate of thrm 
or four vauloads daily until the end of April. 
The Madrid Asparagus sells for about 2s. the 
bundle, that from Toulouse, being more io 
demand, at from 3i. to 43. 

The packing of food-stuffi, whatever they 
may be, is, of course, of capital importance as 
regards their keeping and, consequently, the 
price they will fetch. Certain commissioD 
houses at the present day are aocastonied to 
make use of open-work wood packing-cases. 
These oases are made of small boards of thin 
deal, with open spaces between to allow the air 
to circulate freely and keep the contents cool, 
the lid being constructed on the same pUn. 
When the case is full it is fastened with nails, 
but for addition il security is tied at both 
ends. The outside measurements of a case 
are : Length, 24 inches ; breadth, 12.^ inches ; 
denth, G inches; bat these may vary. In 
order that the Asparagus may reach its desti¬ 
nation in good order and all ready for sale, it is 
indispensable that every detail of packing 
should be properly carried out. The AsparagM 
is first sorted for thickness, the smallest being 
placed in the centre of the bundle, and the 
finest and thickest outside. This done, the 
bundles are cut down at the base to the length 
which corresponds with the width of ihe 
packing-case. K ich bundle is surrounded with 
paper to keep it from being bruised. Tho 
bottom of the case is lined with straw, or, pre¬ 
ferably, fine shavings. The spaces between the 
bundles when put in the cases are also filh d up 
with shavings. A layer of straw or shavings i» 
then put over the whole in such a way that the 
bundles oannot move after the lid is fastened on. 
It will be seen from the above sucoinot account- 
igir : -c- 'i 
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that tht pofitioii of Aadjuragai in the London 
msrket If tolerably andevelopedi and on the 
other hand, the oonaamen hare nmoh to learn 
apparentlj ae to the ohoioe of ^nalitiee. It 
appear! to ne that the eitnation is one which 
deeerreeto be “worked up*’ by the French 
prodncers .—Revm Hortkole, 


WHAT OTHCR8 SAY. 

O V’er-manartnif.^There nerer was a more 
mistaken idea than that of oontinnal dressing 
of the ground, tout after year, with strong 
manure; the soil gets over fst. Potatoes grosr 
blotchy and become diseased, other regetsblee 
^re rank growth, and slugs and worms flourish. 
If any realers hare been following the abore 
practice, I adrise them this year not to manure 
the land; instead, a good dressing of lime, 
spread erenly over the ground at the rate of 
1 bushel to the rod ; leave the lime on the sur¬ 
face till the spring, when it should be dug in.— 
Qardtntt'B Chronicle, 

Olearing Apple-trees of scale, etc.— 

Take 1 lb. crude commercial potash, 1 lb. caustic 
soda (Greenbank’s 98 per cent.), dissolred in 
10 gallons of hot water. When thoroughly 
dissolred, this should be sprayed lightly on 
erery p wt of the trees, not deluging but merely 
moistening the stem, branches, and twigs. 
The spray, to aroid waste, ought to be as mie 
as possible. If applied while the trees are at 
rest, no injury will be done to the wood or 
buds, but the man spraying should wear stout 
glores to protect his hands, as the mixture is 
very caustic. It may be Mplied any time 
before growth commences.— 

Dyeing evergreens.— Those who hare 
read Eggleston’s ‘*Hoosier Sohoolmsster ” will 
remem^ Squire Hswkins’s whiskers, which 
were dyed a frightful dead black. Somebody 
has been trying his hand at dyeing evergreens, 
and nearly erery dealer in Christmas decora¬ 
tions had a stock of Pine made into rope and 
coloured a dead green, unlike that of any leaf 
or Grass. This artist should confine his energies 
to carpet rags, but perhaps this stuff may take 
well with those who wear pointed shoes, eat hot 
bread, keep late hours, wear green Carnations, 
and in other similar wars show disrespect for 
the manifest wisdom of nature.— Rural New 
Yorker, 

Variation in tree aeedUnga.— Of one 
hundred trees, all raised from the same package 
of seeds, there is as much as three weeks* differ¬ 
ence in the time of flosrering. Possibly the 
sexual variation may have something to do with 
the difference in the flowering-time, as certainly 
it has to do with the showiness of the blossoms. 
As is the case with so many American and 
.Japanese trees, there is a great tendency to a 
division of sexes. Borne Koelreuteria-trees are 
wholly barren, while others are abundantly pro¬ 
ductive. Tee barren trees have rather larger 
flowers, and are more showy in every respect, 
an^ so far ai our somewhat limited experience 
in this respect goes, are among the first to flower. 
— Meehan'e Monthly, 

Starting Potatoeg.— The Kansas Experi¬ 
ment Station tried planting whole Potatoes in a 
box of sand on Febroaiy 23rd. The blossom 
end was left up, and about one-fourth of the 
Potatoes exposed to the sunli^t at a tempera¬ 
ture of 50 degs. to 60 degs. v igorous sprouts 
soon started, and on March 22nd they were 
planted in furrows just as they stood in the 
texes. Similar rows of Potatoes, not sprouted, 
were planted at the same time. The sprouted 
Potatoes started ahead, and kept ahead aU the 
time. On Jane 1st the sprouted Potatoes 
showed excellent young table Potatoes in the 
hill; June 16th they were still ahead, and 
when dug on July 24th the sand-sprouted 
Potatoes had better tubers and gave ten per 
cent larger yield. Other trials by the same 
growers showed similar results. 

Tllfi Algperian Iria (Iris stylosa).—Such 
rare blossoms as brighten this dull season are all 
the more precious owing to their infrequency. 
The touch of frost that we have already experi¬ 
enced has acted prqudioially hi destroying and 
retarding bloom in more northern localities, and 
alM in such southern and south-western saideos 
as lie in exposed situations. In sheltered nooks, 
however, the lovely Algerian Iris (I. stylosa or 
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nn^cularis) and its white variety are in flower, 
ana where some slight protection is afforded, 
remain aniojured except by severe frosts, a 
mulching of some light material round the 
clump and an inverted hamper placed oVer the 
plant at night generally suffloing to preserve 
the nnexpaiMedbnd^in which condition they 
should be cut for indoor ' deooration-^from 
injury.—Garcfen. 

Low market price of Applee.— 

Eiclosed herewith is a “sale note,” just 
received from Covent Garden Market, for 
10 bushels of Blenheim Orange Applee. They 
were sound and solid fruit, of the finest quality, 
late gathered, and the gross price returned is 
4a. per bushsl of 40 lb. My small consignment 
weighed 200 lb , and after deducting commas ion 
and carriage, I get the magnificent sum of 
14s. 3d. Allowing fid. per bushel off this for 
Mokinff, and the net price boils down to 
lOi. per bushel of 40 lb., without allowing 
anything for packing, rent, rates, taxes, etc. 
At this price the grower makes a fraction over 
three farthings per pound, while the retailer 
sells them at per pound. Seeing some Blen¬ 
heim Oranges marked at that figure the other 
day in a shop, I foregathered with the green- 
and ascertained that he paid Si. per 
plus his fare to London and carriage of 
the fruit. What I want to emphasise is that 
whether you grow early Apples or late keeping 
sorts it makes no difference. You cannot make 
them pay the cost of production, unless yon sell 
the crops direct to the consumer. Some of jronr 
correspondents appear to think that it is an 
easy matter to do this, but theoty is one thing, 
and practice another. As a private grower, I 
object to go into the retail greengrocery trade, 
and as a consequence the middlemMi eat the 
oyster and give me the shells. In order to save 
useless oorrespondenoe, let me add that I have 
no Apples now for disposaL— Field, 

Tne larff® Violets.— L% France is the 
latest addition, and is an improvement, in many 
respects, on Princess of Wales. La France is 
more compact in g*«wth, which is a considera- 
tioo where quantities of flowers are reouired 
and the space is limited. It is also a larger 
fliwer, ana of a richer and darker collar. 
LasUy, it is certainly moce free fliweringthan 
the other. With regard to Princess of Wales 
we may say that it will be a long time before it 
can be discarded. Ths long stout stems, and 
perfect blooms and foliage, and the vigorous 
constitution, have ensured for it a long-lived 
popularity ; there is a mongrri stock in circula¬ 
tion wMoh can give no correct idea as to the 
value of this variety when true. Luxonne is a 
large and gleeful French variety, which flovfers 
very freely in the autumn, and seems as hardy 
as any. The stems are long, and the flowers 
are well protected by the abunduit foliage. 
Galifomia is still gooJ, and is useful when 
Violets are grown entirely in the open air. The 
cultivatioa of these Violets is by no means 
diflionlt. Propagate by cuttings, not by 
dUvision. Keep the plants cool and partially 
shaded during the summer months, aM if you 
must lift them, this should be done as late as 
possible. If you would have fine blooms yon 
must have strong healthy plants, and to those 
who prefer tweoty-five large blooms to fifty 
small ones, we say out off the runners. Red- 
spider is the great enemy, but this pest is not 
very tronblesome when the stock is healthy to 
commence with, and the plants have not been 
allowed to suffer from drought.— Garden, 


WEED KILLERS FOR GARDEIf WALKS. 
WoiTLD yon kindly tell me what preparations I 
can use for getting rid of weeds upon my garden 
walks 7 I have bMn much troubled in the past, 
and hand-picking is a waste of labour.—T. 

The following recipes may suit our corres¬ 
pondent, but we hope rMers who have used 
any special preparation will kindly tell us what 
it u, as we wish to get as much information as 
possible upon the subject. Salt ia sometimes 
applied in the form of salt brine as nearly 
boiling as possible, and is said to be very effec¬ 
tual in that form; but in our experience not 
nearly so much so as a liberal dreesinu of dry salt 
sufficient to whiten the surface of the graveL 
A sli^t sprinkling is of little use, and may even 
increase rather thiui diminish the eviL Gare, 
of ooiime» should be exeroiaed in the appHeation 



to prevent the salt from coming into contact 
With Grass, Box, or other edging plants. 

It is a mistake to disturb tlm surfaee of a 
good walk if you can avoid it. The weed-killer 
u even more effective when applied to perfectly 
firm ground. 

Gmes arise where walks have been asphalted, 
and are in a crumbling state, weeds and grass 
springing up in the broken places. To meet 
such cases we recommend removing the whole 
of the asphalte, and gravelling in the best way 
that local resources will allow. 

A cesrrespondent wrote in the Garden, on 
22 September, 1894: “ A good weed-killer may 
be made with arsenic and common soda. The 
former can be had from the whotesale druggist 
for weed killing without difficulty in not mss 
than 1 cwt. kegs. For such a quantity as this 
2 cwt. of soda will be required to make a per* 
feet solution, on account of the hard and heavy 
value of the drug ; 1 lb. arsenic and 2 lb. soda are 
sufficient for 10 gallons of waterready foruse, the 
arsenic to be mixed in cold water and boiled in 
an ordinary copper. A go(^ way, however, is 
to complete the hundredweight in two boilings 
so as to economise time and fuel, and when tiie 
half-hundredweight is mixed in about 8 gallon- 
or 10 gallons of cold water and is brought to 
boiling point, another like quantity of water 
is poured in to prepare it for the soda, this 
being boiled again. It is then ready for use, 
and may be conveniently put into a petroleum 
cask for conveyance to the place where its use 
is required. If 40 gallons be thus made from 
the quantities namM of arsenic and soda, less 
than a pint will be required for each 3 gi^oo- 
potful of clear water ; but there is economy in 
the end iu putting it on somewhat stroi^r 
than this, as its effects will be more lasting. 
We have a copper boiler erected expreemy 
and use it for nothing else. Too much 
care cannot be taken in the smallest 
detail. As far as possible, choose settled weather 
for its application, or much of the deetractive 
qualities of the weed-killm: wJl be washed 
into the drains. The fourth day will show 
whether it has taken efl >ct, and once the weeds 
are dead no more will grow for a twelvemonth 
—that is, if the solution has bsen put on in 
suitable weather and of proper strength. Gar- 
b)lic and sulphuric acids are said to be powerful 
weed-destroyers, and so is the ammoniaoal 
liquor from gas, but as I have not used either I 
can give no opinion of.them. Arsenic is found to 
be effectual and cheap; it will not discolour the 
gravel.” 

The following has been recommended to ui 
as an efficacious weed-killer: White arsenic 
I lb., sulphate of copper 1 lb., common muriatic 
acid or spirits of salt 1 pint, water to 6 gallons. 
Mix 1 gallon with 25 gaUons of water, and apply 
with an ordinary rosra wateriag-pot in sufficient 
quantity to go to the roots of the weeds. It is 
host applied when the ground is damp, but not 
wet. 

Weed-killera are also used dry. 


LAW. 

The Hde of polsonoiie waed-klllera. 

—^In the Q aeen’s Bench Division an interestiog 
appeal was lately heurd. As reprinted In the 
TimeSf the action was brought in the Gjunty 
Gourt of Woroesbershire by the Pharmaceutical 
Seciety against the defendant White, under 
section 13 of the Pharmacy Act, 1868, to recover 
a penalty for selling a two-gallon drum of a 
certsdn weed-killer, which was admittedly a 
poison within that section, he not being a duly 
registered pharmaceutical chemist or chemist 
and dmgght. The defendant kept a florist’s 
■hop in Worcester, and his practice with 
reference to the sale of the weed-killer, which 
eras manufactured by the Boundary Ghemicsl 
Oompany (Limited), of Liverpool, wse to take 
an oraer for the w^-killer from anyone who 
came to his shop, receive the money, and give a 
receipt for it. He did not, however, keep the 
weed-killer in stock, but sent the order on to 
the Liverpool oompany, and the oompany 
delivered the weed - killer. The defendant 
received 25 per cent, of the price of the weed¬ 
killer as his oommissioo, aooounting to the 
oompany quarterly for his receipts from the ude 
of the weed-killer and deducting the 25 par 
cent. It was admitted that the course of busi- 
nem above explaiDed had been porsoed with 
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reference to the drum of weed-killer in (^ueetion 
in the present case. According to the defend¬ 
ant** evidence, which the County Court Judge 
acoepted, the defendant, on being aiked for the 
weed-killer, had eaid that the purohaeer might 
order the weed-killer direct from the company 
or that he, the defendant, would transmit the 
order. The learned County Court Judge gave 
judgment for the defendant, holding that under 
the oiroumstances the defendant was not the 
seller of the weed-killer within the meaning of 
section 15 of the Pharmacy Act, 1S6S. The 
oourt, without hearing oounssl for the reapon- 
dent, dismisaed the appeal. Mr. Justice 
Grantham said he had no doubt the leam^ 
County Court Judce was right on the facts in 
the case. The defendant was not the person 
who was managing the sale, but was merely a 
ocmduit pipe to introduce one person to another. 
Mr. Jnstioe Channell delivered judgment to the 
same effect. 

A labourer’s cottage (G. r.t—Yes, you are 
rightly informed. As the labourer wm given the use of 
the cottage as part remuneration, he enould have left 
when the employment ceased. The landlord can recover 
poseeeslon. _. 


RULES FOR OORRE8PONDENTS. 

Ques ti ons.- Qusriss end swswsre srs huerCsd 

OAapssnw Ass q/ ehan* \S wrr u fcnienU rule* 

kere laid dawnJor tkar gttidanoe. All eornmumieoHom 
Ar insertion should be oZaorfy and soneissly written on 
one side of the paper onipt and addressed to the Bmtoe ef 
OAEDanM, S7, Southan^ton • street. Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBUBBia. The name and address cf the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should beona separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Corresporidents should bear 
in mind that, as Oianiiniie has to be sent to press some 
time in advance qfdate, theu eannot alieays be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the reosipt of thets 
eommunieation. 

Answers (wAidt, with the eaeeption oj tueh su cannot 
weU be elassilled, wUl be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the rsumber and title plaoed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ehUge %u by aavistng, as far as their knowledge and 
observationspermU, the eorrespondesUs who seek assistanee. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GAananss sksaia mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—OMrespondents mtiet 
look durough the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
ars put into ihe%r respective departments. Answers 
eannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there w as little delay as possibts iss d ea li ng 
with thsWt 


1930— Blood-manure for Vlnee.—Could you 
kindly tell me throngh your valuable paper the way to 
use blood for a Yine-oorder, as 1 am about to start the 
Vlnee? Also for Ohrysanlhemums when they are in their 
flowering-pote ?— East. 

1921— Maiden-hair Ferns.— When 1 came here 
four months ago there was In one of the honaee an 
Adiantnm Farleyense, which np to a few weeks ago looked 
in first-rate condition and seemed to be doing well, but 
Snee then It hae been on the decline, the fronds one by 
one withering off. I must confess that the mercury fell 
below 60 degs. daring that sharp weather. I ehall be 
glad if you can offer me any help by your opinion on the 
above, and aleo eay a good oompoet and temperature for 
potting or keeping the one named and the ordinary 
Maiden-hair ? Some of these latter are little over half full 
of soU. and the roots do not work in it at all, it being very 
(red) sandy. Would not they under these conditions 
wear out?— Adiahti. 


B bej^nln^ t^piok the buds. Will you kindly tell me 


1922— Birds picking Qooseberry-buds.—l 
have eome Oooeeberry*trees in my srarden, and the birds 
are beginning to piok the buds. Will 
a remMy ?• 

1923— Hollies.—The information signed ** Rosa" about 
UoUiee Is most interesting. Would yon kindly mention 
the beet Holly for hedge or fenee—a clean, full, qnlck- 
growing Holly?—liuaT Tatu)r. (Pleaee see note “To 
Ooirespondents.") 

1924— Greenhouse Roees losing their leaves- 
—I have a small greenhouse 12 feet by 8 feet, lean-to. and 
heated with hot i^hpee (water). I procured half-a-dozen 
Tea Roses, also a w. A. Richardson and Climbing Niphe- 
toe. They have all started into growth, bat the young 
leaves are all falling off. Can you account for this ? lam 
a oonetant reader of your paper, and get mneh valuable 
information from eame. Alw Eby do the buds fall off 
Camelliaa grown in the same house ae Roees?—D. C., 
Glasgow. 

19S6-Troatmont of orinum.—I purchased re¬ 
cently eome dry bulbs of Orinum “ capenee ” or “ album " 
(I do not know whioh). They had the tope trimmed off 

i uet like Leeke. I want them to flower end of July or 
eginning of Angoet next. Would they be better 
“pianged” in Ooooa-nnt-flbre in forcing tod to start 
them, or eimply stood in cold-frame, or outdoors under 
cinder ashes? Hints will oblige. Also, if properly 
treated, ehould they flower this eeaeon ?—Wbsbkx. g 
1926-lmprovlng Vina border.—I have a border 
with Vlnee In a cold greenhouse. The border hae become 


exhausted, bard, and dry, 
In to make the ground gi" 

MAD, J1''adAurjif. 


ie best tonme to 

|od 


dig 

t^RUWN- 


1927— GladiolL— I shall to glad to know whether 
Gladiolue gandaveneie, Lemoinei, Ramoeus, or Ohildei 
wonld be beet to flower in poti end of July ?— Wbssbx. 

192S -Retaining Ohrysanthemum buds.— 
I shall to very grat^l If you will give me information 
upon the retalnii» of Chrysanthemum buds, and the 
meaning of the different terms need with regard to them. 
How do you distinguieh the difference between the first 
crown, second crown, late crown, terminal buda, and 
natural breaks? 1 am thinking of growiog a few this 
year, and, knowing but very litUe about them, I ehall be 
most grateful for any Information upon the subject.—A 
BseiRMBR. 


To the/bffowin^ quorut hrUf r^Ua ore ^(vsn, 
btU readers are mvUed to give psrther emewers 
shoM they he able to qfir oddMtmal advice on 
the various subjects. 

1929— Daisies on lawn (T.).—You can only hope to 
eventually dear your lawn of D^ee by continually tearing 
them out with a proper stout Daiey-fork. With the 
piants pull out ae much of the roots as you can, aa these 
soon break afresh and produce other plants. We are not 
surprised to find that lawn-eand does not kill the roots. 
It only killB the leaves and tame them brown. When¬ 
ever you pull out a Daisy put in two or three drops of 
paralHn. In the spring strew over the lawn thus weeded 
eome fine clean eoll, well rake it in, then sow on it fine 
lawn paature Qrase seed. Well rake that again, then roll 
it well. Growth soon ensues. In dry eummert, beoauee 
Dallies root deeper, they live where the Greea is nearly 
killed. In wet eummere Gran is too strong for the 
Daisies. Bet yonr lawn-mower very close down alao. 
That helps to cat the hearts out of the plante. 

1930— Self-coloured Aurloulaa (A. A.).—To 
obtain the epcclally-ooloured Auricnlaa you deelre, it will 
to probably needful for you to apply to some of the 
growers of choice named diow and alpine varieties. Bat 
then these are most needed for glan cnltore, and It Is to 
be feared would cut a poor figure outdoors. There are 
divers odours found in the hardy border Auriculae, but 
you would probably find it beet for your purpose to obtain 
a packet of seed and raise plants, eelecting from the 
product any that may seem to eult your purpoee. But 
you had beet apply to J. Dou^e, Edeneide, Great Book- 
ham, Surrey, or to C. Turner, The Nurseries, Slough, or to 
T. E Hayward, National Aurioola Sodety, Reading. 
One or other of these growers mi^ be able to satisfy yonr 
requirements. The richest yellows are of the show 
seotion, but they can be grown well only under glass. 
There are some good hardy yellows all the same. 

1931— Various (Miss R.).—Your Rose Aoada will 
bear hard praning into any form you wish. Few trees are 
eo amenable to the knife aa Acadas are. Why not out 
clean away aU the lower bushy branches and shorten back 
the Uq;) ones fully on^-half ? The steme would then break 
and form a dense head, and oonld be made qnite band- 
some. Your Wistaria must to suffeiing from root starva¬ 
tion. Yon had totter, if poeeible, open the soil round the 
stem a couple of feet, and add some fresh with quite 
ehort manure mixed with It That should give the plant 
a good start We see no other reason for its lack of 
growth. With respect to Peae, you had better confine 
yourself to those about 3 feet in height British Queen 
nowB to 6 feet in height We know of no finer fonr Peas 
For suoceeeion than Oheleea Oem, Senator, Sharpe's 
Triumph, and Autocrat Sow the first-named next 
month; Senator early, and Triumph late in Mardi, and 
Autocrat early in April All are of fine quality. Sow 
thinly. 

1932— Ivy for carpeting (F. R.l—We do not 
nther from yonr note whether you propose to plant Ivies 
to make permanent beds in whioh golden and silver varie¬ 
gated varieties should be mixed with green ones, or 
whether yon wish to cover beds with sn Ivy carpet If 
the latt^ the beet are the common English and Irish 
Ivies. Theee can be purchased cheaply, and be planted 
at about 20 inches apart the leading ehoote being pegged 
down to cause them to cover the eoiU evenly. This toon 
resnlte, and once Ivy thus forms a dense carpet it con¬ 
tinues to do eo for many yeare. But if you wanted a 
varied Ivy-bed, then plant at intervale to form bushes 
arborea and arborea anrea, japonica argentoa, argrntea 
variegata, and, indeed, any having golden, silver, diveree- 
coloured, or good cut leafage. Ml these will in time 
become dense ciueters or bnehea 

1933— Hellcboros parparasoens (Gn/ffn).—This 
is the plant to which you refer under the name of 
the purple Christmas Rose. Ite habit is shown in the 



Hellebonu purpuraecens. 


accompanying cubi It occasionally flowers in December, 
but very muon depends on the character of the winter* 
1934—Lllloms ft/.).—Among the Lilies you name, the 
vaileUee of the Jepeneae Lily epeclosum are beet in fine 


sandy or leafy soil and gradually dwindle in cold or stiff 
go H e , The eame may be said of all other Lillee yon men¬ 
tion, excepting, perhaps, Thunbergianum,which is frte on 
ordinary soila. None of the Liliunu you mention require 
to to grown under glass. 

1935—OApsioamff (Pickles).—Yen ; you can with 
confidence start the culture of Oapeicume. When re¬ 
quired for picking green, open-air culture will suffice, if 



Oapeicume. 


there is a good raised south border available. Raise tbs 
plants in heat in March, and plant out about the middle 
or end of May. The cut ehowe one variety of the Capsicum 
grown out-of-doors. 

136-Paalowiila Impertalla not flowering 

{S. At. H'.).—This noble tree, which belonga to the Fig- 
worte, Is unfortunately very sneceptible to the cruel 
spring frosts that we in this country invariably experience 
more or leas severely. Its flowers are borne npon the 
young wood, and, of couree, if this wood la injured by 
froet there canto no bloeeom. A well-sheltered position 
ehonld alwavB to selected when planting this tree. We 
■bonld advise you to diecontinue cutting tock the 
growtha, and if not encceeeful in flowering it this eeaeon, 
remove the tree in the antumn to a thoroughly sheltered 
spot. Situated as you are near Bristol, you have a totter 
cnance of eucoees tbao dwellers in the colder parts of the 
country. We have known several inetancee of this Paul- 
ownia flowering in Ireland and the South of England. 

1937— Pear-tree and other things (if ms At.).— 
Please ask fewer questions at one time in future. When eo 
many are seat some may miss dne attention. Yonr Pear- 
tree has sent its roots down into poor subsoil, and nothing 
will improve it but root-pruning bard, filUnginthe trenches 
opened round It with fresh soil, and putting manure over 
toe surface roots. Kaeptorry-caoes left aa planted gene¬ 
rally fail to throw up suckers the following summer, and 
the reason why bard catting ie advised ie that such prun¬ 
ing conduces to the prodncuon of euokers. It ie beet to 
eacriflee the canes toe first year to ensure the production 
of euckere, as otherwise there are no canes the second 
year. As vou give no clue to vour place of residence, we 
cannot tell von whether your bush Maraolia needs pro- 
teotion in the winter ; bat if the poeitlon to bleak and 
cold, protect It with mate by all means. Generally in mild 
poiitione Magnolias are hardy. Sow yonr Columbine and 
Larkspur outdoors about the middle of April Both are 
hardy, and seedling plants ehould do well and to strong 
to plant out in due eeaeon. 

1938- Growlng Violota for markot.— in some 
parts of the south-west of Ireland, eepcclally around the 
Skibbereen district, advantage is taken of the mild winters 
to grow in open ground Violets for the vrinter market. 
They flower all the winter. I ehall to glad if Irish readers 
will sive me any information about the particular kinds 
planted for that purpoee, what soil suits them tost, and 
now prepared, wnen the runners should be planted, and 
how treated after planting, etc.? Anv hints will to 
welcomed. Ie there any book that can be recommended 
which dealt exclusively or fully with Violet culture, or 
any articles In back numbers of GARDmiMa or other 
papers? I am anxious to get the fullest poeeible Informa¬ 
tion about this branch of Violet cnlture, and if you can 
help me in this matter, and give me the earliest possible 
answer, 1 ehall to greatly obliged to yon.— Frank 
Roubrtb. 


*** I'ow xoiU find a very large number of articles cn 
Violet culture in hack numbers of Qardbniho iLiiUSTRATBU. 
If you send to the publisher and tell him exactly what 
you leant, he will forward you half-a-dozen or so; the 
price is 1^ each. 

1989—Tree>Peros.—Will you kindly tell me tbe 
prop< r treatment for “ New Zealand Tree-Ferns V I have 
Just bought three. They are in a conservatory kept at 
about 50 dega. On two the leaves have died off. on tbe 
third they are just beginning to die. They are in large 
tube, and are about 7 feet nigh. Should they to kept 
quite dry through winter montJ^ or watered ooc^onally ? 
-Mrs. V. 


**• They should do in the conditions named, but should 
not be allowed to get dry. Leaves decaying now and then 
are in no way a sign qf ill-health, and in their native 
country the dead haves hang doicn and protect the s cm— 
a good plan to follow in cultivation also. 

1940— Sweat PeasfR. N. Z.).—lt would to best to 
BOW them tbinly to start with, if you get good seed from 
a firm that you can rely on. 

1941— Flower border |2’. AI. G.).—The border dees 
not seem to us simple enough in form, and it should be 
easy to improve it in that respect. We doubt i^oo conld 
get anything eo good ae groups of Monthly cr Tea Roees. 
and among them the choicest perennials and Oarnations. 
The Roses would flower long in eummer and autumn, and 
the colour in all cases is good. We are epeeking now 
without knowledge of your locality or climate. 

1942— Old seeds of Peas {Sheplon Stores).—n it 
impossible to say whether the oldest of the seeds that you 
have are or are not sneh as it would to wise to plant. 
Much depends upon the manner in whleh they are stored. 

I This, however, can to said, that, according to the experl- 
1 meats which are recorded in "The Vegetable Garden," 
tbe average duratlca of gernclnatlng power !a the garden 
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PeM is three years. Some seeds eight years old have been 
proved to be fertile, bat that is toe extreme—If we pot 
aside as beyond the qaestlon the well-known *' Mummy 
Pea," which toms op regularly in the gardening or general 
prats. The figures quoted will show you that it is not 
eafe to rely on four-year-old Peas for your crop, and if you 
do use these or three-year-old you should sow more 
thickly than usual to allow for failure to germinate and 
lor weak ieedlings. 

1913-Seedllng Vine {T. &otAam|.-The Vine will 
fruit by-and-bye. Spur pruoe—not too close, but do not 
root prone. 

1911— Freeeia(/'V<rtf«»a).— Youdo not tell us how they 
were treated, so we cannot answer with any effect. The 
loss of the tips may not be a sign of any serious error. 

lOio-Qreen Primulas (('. r. These are 

very curious freaks, but of no gardening value. 

1916 -Piults In srreenhouse (•SoorcAed).—it Is a 
very goo<t idea of youri to try the bank, which would, in 
aoy case^ give you a much more humid atmosphere for 
the plants. Have you tried water pans over the pipes? 

1917—LiSylngf out a garden fA'gnfijJi AA/tufU’r) 
—I, It is almost hopeless to lay out a garden from seeing 
a mere ground plan, because the surroundings and their 
beatiogs on the question are not shown ; but there is no 
reason why you should not succeed very well in the spot 
in qaestlon. '2, We prefer the old way of Oak or Chest¬ 
nut battens to wire, and you may fasten the main branches 
with Willow twigs or bits of twine. 

1013 -Variemted Laurel (Trc G’w).—You should 
have no trouble To getting variegated Laurel such as you 
send a leaf of; but it is not worth having when you get 
It, the peculiarity being a mere manifestation of disease. 

1919-Qalok-growluK trees Youoannot 

beat the Poplars, the New Canadian—what the French call 
the regenerated Poplar—the Black Italian, and the Abele 
or White Poplar. If you want variety, use Limes. As 
for I he undergrowth, we should strongly advise you to 
keep to native evergreens—Yew and Holly. 

1950 -ShrulMJUttiiiss rootln^r (E. n.).—AM your 
cuttings or Qarrya ellipbica, Lonioera, Jasmne, and 
others in boxes, and kept in a cold-frame, seem to be quite 
fresh, although inserted last October, there is no reason 
why they should not root in the spring. Possibly each 
cutting has callused over at the base. If so, roots should 
follow in April or May. If no such callus has been 
formed there is fear that the cuttings will, when warmth 
causes sap to exhaust, die away. No doubt, if they could 
a month or so hence be stood on a gentle bottom-heat, 
It would assist the the cuttings at a critical time. But, 
however rooted, you will hardly find them fit to lift, from 
the boxes before the end of June, and then they should 
be potted singly, and be stood in a frame, and shut up 
close till established. 


TO OORRDSPONDBNTa 

AniM. II. Cooke —Wt cannot supply addresses of 
correspondents. If you desire further Information ques¬ 
tions shall be answered in the usual way.- Henry 

Taylor.—We cannot insert the latter portion of the query 
you send us. Any good nurseryman will be able to 
supply Hollies and the Deodar, and it would be invidious 
to specially mention one. The case is different when rare 

plants are enquired for. - T. D J.—Yo\x evidently are 

not aware that an index 1.7 issued at the completion 
of each volume of GARDSNnia Illcstratsd. The volume 
ende in February, and the index can be obtained from the 
Publisher about a fortnight later. Other questions next 

week.- A matettr.—Try Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of 

Reading ; Blessrs. Carter, of Ilolborn ; or aoy of the large 

firms whose annonnoements appear In our pages.- 

R. it. McUregor.—M- t. Anthony Waterer, of Knap Hill 
Nursery, Woking, will probably be able to fulfil your 
requirements. 

OatalOKUM received. — Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds —Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Stbray, Ltd., Royal 

Nurseries, Handsworth, near Shefiieid. - Garden Seeds, 

etc —Messrs. Herd Bros , Penrith. - Farm Annual 

/or 1909.—Messrs. W. A. Burpee and Co., Philadelphia, 

U.S.A. - Seed Guide — Messrs. Barr and Sons, King- 

street, Covent Garden, W.C.- Garden Seed List.— 

Messrs O. Cooling and Son, 11, Northgate-street, Bath. 

- Seeds for the Vegetable and Flower Garden.—Messrs. 

Oeo. Bunyard and Co , Royal Nurseries, Maidstone.- 

Sprityj Catalogue oj Seeds, Plants, etc.—Messrs. W. 

Smith and Son, Aberdeen- Select Seeds—Usmta R H. 

Bath, Ltd-, The Floral Farms, Wisbech.- Vegetable, 

FUneer, and Farm Seeds.—Vlsmn. Wood and Ingram, 

Huntingdon.- Vegetable and Flatter Seeds —Messrs. J. 

Baokhouse and Son, Ltd., York.- Spring Catalogue of 

Seeds.—Ueassa. W. Fromow and Sons, Sutton Court 

Nurseries, Chiswick, W.- Hardy Border and Rock 

Plants, etc.—Perry’s Hardy Plant Farm, Winchmore-hiU. 

BAM as OF PLANTS AND FBUlTa 

Names of plants.-Beccles.—winter 

Heliotrope (Tussili^o fragrans). - A. 11.0.—The omnmon 

Alder. 

Names of ftnlts.- Stopf’A, Shiplon — 1 , ill-shaped 
Blenheim; 3, Wellington ; 5, Apparently Suseex Forge. 
The others are unknown, and are probably local Appiee 

- A. T.—\, Rymer; 5, King of the Pippins ; 6, Small 

Blenheim ; 2 and 3, Send good specimens. Not more than 
four specimens can be named for aoy correspondent in 
one week. 

POULTRY. 

Death of fowl {A. M. r.).—It would have 
been more easy to form an opinion had you 
described the condition of the internal organs, 
and given fuller p^irticulars as to the foods used 
and the breed of fowl. But taking your letter 
as it is, we think it probable von have a case of 
liver disease to deal with, and, if so, it will be 
uselees to attempt to cure it. You should 
examine the organs of the next that dies, and 
if our auspiciou proves well founded kill off the 
ailing birds, and be otf^l not to A^^f their 
Digitized by LjOuyTC 


eggs. The disease is hereditory, and in many 
cases nothing but a clearing out of the whole 
stock has availed to get rid of it. You do not 
say what (lard food you use^it is to be hoped 
yon do not use Maize too freely. 


MERIT REWARDED. 

That real merit is the outstanding feature of 
Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies is a statement 
which is capable of easy and abundant proof. 
The fact that so manjr thousands of consumers 
continue to buy them year after year speaks 
volumes for their worth, and is a reward which 
only attaches to merit. Chi vers’ Jellies are pre¬ 
pared in a healthy Cambridgeshire village, by 
up-to-date methods, with the most sorapulous 
cleanliness and care, and flavoured with ripe 
fruit juioee. The high oIsm quality and delicious 
fruity flavour of these dainties gives immense 
satisfaction all round. Here is a tribute from a 
Free Church Minister : We have tried many 
“ otheir kinds'of Jelly, but have long decided to 
“ speculate no more, as we have been disap- 
** pointed each time. We really find none like 
“ Chivers’.” A Wholesale Grocer writes : “ I 
** have just been testing other Jellies which 
“ have been sent to me for trial, and have 
** decided that no other Jelly can compare with 
** Chi vers' both for texture and flavour.” A 
Lady says; “Without a fault, simply pec- 
“ fection.” Another Lady remarks “ I have 
“ not found any so gocxl as yours ” Here is the 
testimony of The Lancet: “An excellent Jelly 
“ possessing a flavour of quite a natural oha- 
“ racter.” 

Sold by Grocers and Stores in packets, Half- 
pints Pints 44d., Qouto 8d. A free 

sample will be sent on receipt of post-card. 
S. C(livers and Sons, HUtoo, Cambridge. P/eose 
mention thU paper. —Ad\’T. 

PHlLlF^W 

GUINEA COLLECTIdNS OF JERSEY 

FRUIT TREES, ROSE TREES, & 

CABNATIONB AND HXRBACXOUS PLANTS 
are oarefnlly lifted, properly packed free ot 
coat, and promptly delivered, oarrlasre paid. 

Vait quRotitiM of liroDg, hralthjr, fibrously-rootod Apple, 
on the broad-leered Paradise, Pear, Plum, and Peach Trees, 
and Grape-Vines of superior quality. 

CORDONS A 8 PEOIA UTY, 

BOSKS.— Wonderfully cheap. An enonnous stuck of 
beautiful, well-ripened plants, with many shoots and abun¬ 
dant fibrous roots. Hundreds of testimonials. 

Before ordeiing every reader of this paper should write for 
my Illustrated Catalogue.__ 


THE JERSEY ICpCITY 
NURSERIES, ULnUL I B 

QEO. BOYE8 A CO. 

fIHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 12 atrong, weU- 

U rooted plants, in 12 choice named rarietier, for lx 

PELARGONIUMS. —12 strong, weU-rooted 

L plants from 34nch pots, in 12 of the moat beautiful and 
distinct varieties, for is. 

7 ONAL GERANIUMS. — Peerson’s Gems, 

^ strong and well rooted, best named varieties, Ss. 6d. doz. 

pTERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. — Kel- 

•lA way's model strain, beautiful varieties, all strong plants, 
X 6d. doz. 

pEGONlAS.—The tinest singles, model blooms, 
•U beautiful colourx fine bulbx Si- dox 
HLOXINIAS.—Finest strain in cultivation, 
VT finely blotched, erect flowering, fine sound bulbe, 3x 6d. 


lowering, fine s 
Bssh with order 


doz Poet free for cssh wiui order only. 

AYLE8T0NE PARK MUHSERiES, LEICESTER. 



VriUTARY CLOTHING—4,000 good, largo, 

•LU. dark grey or blue Waterproof Oloth Overcoats for Bale. 
Put out ot service for other pattern. Either, carriage paid, 
for7x6d. NaoM size requlrad. Lam Ospea, same material, 
Sx 6d. each, from—H. J. OABSON, Oovernment Oootraoior. 
Bye. 


KELWAY & SON, 
UNGPORT, SOM., 

The Royal Horticulturists. 


AMBKOSE BoAD, PlT8MOOIt,8llKmELP.-^*I Aoold 
be pteaeed indeed if you would t upely me with aoother 
of your beautiful CatMogucx as I have seldom mine at 
home: first, one of my friendB would like it for a day or 
two, and then another would like it, and so on. . . ." 

Likbue. Likburn. Oo. Antrim.— “Will Messrs. Kel- 

way kindly send to Jfrs.-another of thsir nw Oata- 

lor.aes, the moit comprehensive and helpful (from its 
hints as to growing flowers) that she has ever t een.'* 

LYNDiirRKT Boat*, BrBNLEY.—"Aooept my thanks 
for your Manoal: it will he useful for all B ea son a ot this; 
year, and a Joy to pursue its contenlx" 


EELWATS 

MANUAL 

OF 

HORTICULTURE 

FOR 

1900, 

300 pagee, llio. hy 8 |in., of OolfenrAl Noteo, 
Prioei, Dafloriptiong, and other useful in¬ 
formation, with exoellent and interesting 
Hlostrai ions, including a lovely Full-page 
Coloured Plate of 

“KELWAY’8 P>EONIR8,” 

and a charming Full-page Coloured; 
Picture of one of 

** KELWAY^ DBLPHINIUM8.’* 

The oon^eto volume, postage paid, for 
Is. 6 d. Oralis to Costomers. Now ready. 

THE 

REST 

GARDEN 

CATALOGUE 

AND THE ] 

BEST 

GOODS. 


SiTTiNtiBuURNE, Kkkt.—"I oannot expre ss how very ' 
pleased I am with your spteiidid and charming Catalogue 
It should be in the hands of every gardenor, for a Utter ^ 

guide oannot be found. -, Gardener." 

Mats^in, GLot'CESTEK.—"Many thanks for Mairoal * 
received, and 1 And it as described in A nuttrvr Oarden- 
iHg—the most complete Oatalogos sad Guide I hare as 1 
yet seen.” i 

Avkki'E UK l'Alma, Paxik.—*' J'al lecn voire tr^ : 
tntSressant Oatalogus, qui eet sans oonUedit le plua ] 
beaux et le mieux lUustre quo je oonoaisse." 


KELWAY & SON, 
UNGPORT, SOM., 

The Royal florticnlturistx 

123 GOLD a SILVER MEDALS. 
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^O. 1,091. —\ OL. XXI. Fnunded by W. Hotrimon, Author of " The English Flower Garden." l^EBKUARY 3, 1900. 


AnnualsJ for cutting .. 650 
Apples, keeping .. .. 648 

Apples, overpmning .. ^ 
Apples, Peanniu 11 .. 648 

Aralia injured 645 

Asparagus andSmilax in 
room decoration .. 649 

Auriculas, border .. 647 

Auriculas, yellow .. 6M 

Bignonia ('apreolata .. 656 

Binl.H .656 

Broom, Butcher's, with 

l)erri«».653 

Carnation Madame 
d’Albertina .. 647 

Carnations, Malmaison, 
management of .. 645 
Cauliflowers .. .. 662 

Celery, good .. .. 653 


Chicory.653 

Chryiianthemums, mop- 

headed .655 

Chrysanthemums 
treatment of late sorts 648 

Coleusfrom seed.. 645 

('olumbinas .. 649 

Conservatory .. 646 

C^reepers for pergola .. 651 
Currant-trees, insects on 654 
Cypri|M!dinni Charles 

worth!.654 

Edelweiss, the .. 654 

Endives, keeping Bata¬ 
vian and other, through 
the winter .. 652 

Ferns .654 

Ferns, patting .. .. 654 

Ferns, repotting .. .. 654 


INPBX. 


Figs in pots 

Food . 

Ponrcroya longatva in 

Cornwall. 

Fruit . 

Fruit border, netting over 

Fruit ganlen 

(larden diary, extracts 

from a. 

Cianlen pests and friends 
Carden work 
•‘Ceraniuni "-leaves, etc., 

atfeirtml. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


MANAGEMENT OF MALMAISON 
CARNATIONS. 


Although the huge blossona of the Malmaison 
varieties c&n never be comflired with those of 
the smaller tree and bortler kinds for beauty, 
the fact remains that they have caught on with 
the ptipular taste, and in a very few years the 
plant Avill be grown by everybody. Perhaps 
there is no other plant—unless it is the Orchid 
—that is so easily grown and yet so much 
fearetl by inexperience<l cultivators, and the 
way they treat their plants soon adds to their 
jierplexity. Some years ago, before the Mal- 
niaisons were thought so much of, and before 
the constitution of the old blush form had been 
ruined by coddling, I used to grow a large 
number of plants entirely in the open air until 
potted up 111 autumn. The soil was a sandy 
loam ami the garden a very open and unshel¬ 
tered one, but many gardeners when the first 
liatch of plants arrives treat them os if they 
were very tender greenhouse or stove plants, 
and by their constant solicitation for the wel¬ 
fare of their new charges run the risk of killing 
them entirely. The common-sense plan of 
putting them into a cold-frame and allowing 
them full ventilation and light without much 
atmospheric moisture never seems to occur to 
them. 


If by this constant exposure to air from the 
time the stock plants are put out for layering 
till they and the young ones are fit for housing 
in autumn, the plants are hardened and 
vigorous, they will often thrive in quarters that 
would be death to the pampered and coddled 
specimens so frequently seen. The simple plan 
of turning the old plants out into a sunny 
Ixirder and layering the young shoots in a pre¬ 
pared compost of gooil loam, sand, leaf-mould, 
and crushed charcoal has much to recommend 
it, and it is obvious that the earlier this is 
done, the stronger will the plants be for potting 
up. The later plants will nee<l the protection 
of a frame, but the lights ought not to be put on 
until there is a danger of very cold nights, and 
they should be altogether removed by day. In 
such a frame as this layering may go on over a 
long season, and a constant succession of young 
and two-year-old plants be kept up. Taking 
all things—and eswcially disease—into con¬ 
sideration, young plants are better than older 
ones ; the foliage is prettier, and in many cases 
the flowers are finer, Mdiile disease always 
attacks old specimens more than young. A 
suitable loam for the purpose is one of the 
greatest aids to Carnation growing, and at least 
one good grower of my acquaintance considers 
his success is largely to be attributed to the 
free run he has on the estate for soil. Again, 
it is impossible to do Carnations well in a 
house that contains a varied assemblage of 
plants from all quarters of the globe. Give 
them the proper treatment os to temperature, 
and by using good material in the pots avoid a 
stagnant state at the roots. Pot firmly and 
evenly in small shifts, at^-woid overwatering 
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in the least degree at any time. This will 
ensure healthy plants, and at the least sign of 
disease or insects prompt remedial measures 
must be taken. H. 


Aralia injured. ~We are troubled with 
Aralia Sieboldi leaves curling, and send you a 
sample plant. The edges of the divisions of the 
leaf curl towards the main rib of each division, 
and when badly curltxl have the appearance of 
so many pencils radiating from the centre of the 
leaf. We are not aware of the plants having 
received any check, and they have been fed witn 
half a teaspooiiful of Ichthemic guano, but we 
have also some young plants in 3-inch pots 
curling the same way, and they have not &en 
fed with any manure. Can you say what is the 
cause, and suggest a remedy ?—R. F. 

*** The Ai-alia you send seems a nice healthy 
little plant, and we should say that with the 
spring it will soon grow out of this habit. This 
is a hardy plant in sea districts, and there is 
danger in coddling it in too high a tempe¬ 
rature.- 

Leptospermum bullatum—Throughall 

the Leptospermums there runs a strong family 
likeness, the whole of them forming much- 
branchetl shrubs, whose slender shoots are 
clothed with small leaves, firm in texture, and in 
spring the entire plant is completely coveml 
with small white blossoms. The different species 
are natives of Australia and New Zealana, and 
are almost hardy in this country ; indeed, in the 
west of England and in Ireland they do well os 
outiloor shrubs. The best for growing into small 

E lants in 6-inch pots is L. bullatum, wiiile as 
irger bushes L, lanigerum and L. scoparium are 
lx>th very beautiful. They are all easily struck 
from cuttings taken in the spring, put firmly 
into pots of sandy soil consisting princi|mlly of 
peat, and kept in a close case in a gentle heat 
till rooted. "J’he young plants should be stopped 
freely during their early stages in order to lay 
' the foundation of a bushy specimen. The fact 
tliat these plants lemain in bloom a considerable 
time is another point in their favour.—T. 

Ooleus from seed {Amaietir ).—If you can 
either furnish a little warmth in a greenhouse 
or frame in March, or, failing that, can get any¬ 
one to* raise a packet of seed for you in that 
wa}', then by all means obtain a packet of a fine 
strain and have it sown in the month named. 
Once you get a few scores of seedlings and bring 
them along with care, specially being sparing of 
water, and giving ample light," you should have 
a beautiful show of these leaf plants ; not two, 
perhaps, alike—differing in size, shape, and 
colouring of leaf, and individual habit of growth. 
Some showing a bushy tendency can be pinched 
once to help them to make bushes. Some of the 
more erect may be left unpinched, and even to 

§ o to flower, for the long spikes of small blue 
owers carried are exceedingly pretty. Coleus 
seed is very small, like mere grains of dust, and, 
therefore, the greatest care is needed in sowing 
it. A gentle heat of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. is 
needful. The soil should be very fine and 
shallow, the seed being just sprinkled over the 
surface. 


ROSBS. 


MOSS ROSES ON PILLARS. 

Some Moss Roses seem well fitted for pillars or 
even to train upon rustic arboure or some of the 
less important walls that abound in most 
gardens. Take a Rose like Baron de Was- 
senaer, for instance, with its crimson floM*ers 
and long, almost trailing growd.h8. Surely such 
growths can be turned to better account than 
pruning them back in the regulation manner 
each season. If not gi*own in pillar form, I 
would certainly peg down the shoots of this 
variety. 

The distinct aromatic foliage of the Mos.s 
Roses is ever welcome, but perhaps Baron 
de Wassenaer has less of it than most varieties, 
which appears to be proof that it is a hybrid 
between a Moss and possibly the hybrid China. 
Another excellent variety for this purpose is 
Little Gem. Its name, doubtless, has reference 
to the tiny pink flow’ers so exquisitely mossed, 
otherwise it is quite a strong Rose, making 
plenty of long, willowy growths each season. 
This would be a delightful variety in standard 
form, and the pretty pot-grown specimens that 
one used to see proved it to be an excellent 
variety for pot culture. Other very suitable 
kinds for pillars are the Perpetual White, which 
sometimes produces ooryml^ of pink blossoms, 
these latter differing from the white blooms in 
fieing void of the mossy character. Crimson 
Glol« is a handsome flower, almost like a Hybrid 
Perpetual, with the Moss-like peculiarities 
manifest in leaf and wood, and in the flower 
moderately so. Zenobia has large salmon-pink 
blossoms in the way of the old Cabbage Rose, 
and, like those of that variety, deliciously 
fragrant. Heine Blanche is, perhaps, the 
purest of the white varieties save White Bath, 
hut this latter is not such a good grower. The 
crested Moss w'ould also make a lovely pillar 
Rose. Blanche Moreau is rather too stiff in 
mwth to make a pretty pillar Rose, but it 
forms a grand single specimen on a laM’n. P. 


Two grood Roses.— Anyone requiring one 
of the handsomest Roses for massing should not 
fail to plant Ulrich Brunner, a good, hardy, 
free, and vigorous sort. Not over-tall in groM^th, 
the short, thickly-set branches reach to about 
2 feet high in the first j’ear, and give a really 
^lendid display of the richly-coloured flowers. 
For profuse flowering, perhaps, there are many 
that could easily surpass this, but these not in¬ 
frequently are smaller, and do not therefore 
create the effect in the garden that is often needed 
and so seldom gained. A bed filled with Ulrich 
Brunner cannot be overlooked. Large and 
broad in petal, it is one of those kinds that 
open quite freely even in harsh, dry, hot 
summers. A good companion plant, in so far as 
freedom and height are concerned, is Captain 
Christy, one of the best light-coloured sorts for 
the same purpose.—E. J. 


Roses and Laurels (G. D. S.).—You would do 
very well with Tea and Monthly Ro^ in the bed in 
question if you had not put the Laurels so near, as being 
great robbers they i^ill have the best of you and of the 

Bowers too. Original from 
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OonMrvatory.— DsffwliU wilt now be a 
special feature, and very lovely they are. Our 
double Daffodils are flowering letter than usual 
this year, but the bulbs were very fine, and 
were potted in August. For early flowering use 
fi-inch and 6-inch pots. For later work large 
pots are used, with a dozen bulbs in each pot. 
A few pots of tins size make a telling group, 
even if set on the border ; but all pot flowers at 
this .season look l>etter and last longer when 
lifted off the damp ground. For forcing in 
large quantities for cutting, the bulbs of all 
the Narcissus family do very well in Iwxes, but 
it is not much use to attempt early forcing unless 
the bulbs are Iwxed or potted early. Mistakes 
are often made by rushing things on in heat 
before there is a goml cluster of roots to supply 
the bulbs w’ith nourishment during growth. 
Dielytra spectabilis forces well, and strong 
roots in 8-inch pots, wdien well done, make a 
grand -show, and the flowers last well. Those 
who grow a collection of New Holland plants 
will soon find them useful now. Acacias are 
coming in. Chorozemas have been in flower 
some time, and ai*e not difficult to manage. 
Should be cut in rather freely after flowering, 
a id have a little w armth whilst starting into 
gcow'th. The same treatment will suit Rpacrises, 
w'iiiith are useful winter-flowering plants for the 
m ist part. Sandy peat of a fibry character is 
the best soil, and very firm potting is essential. 
Rriostemons, Eutaxiamyrtifolia, Correa bicolor, 
and many other Australian and African plants 
flower natuially in spring in wffiat may be called 
a temperate-house, or, say, alx>ut .'50 degs. night 
temperature. All plants will require more 
W'ater now, and any plants near the warm pipes 
must lie carefully W’atched, as they dry very 
quickly. There will now' be plenty of Ro.se8. 
'rhe Teas and Noisettes plant^l in the borders 
and trained upon the roof w*!!! be full of buds 
now', and probably also attacked by green-fly, 
and w'ith flow'ering plants in all parts of the 
house one cannot use the syringe freely. If it 
is not desirable to vaporise or fumigate them 
r ^course must be had to other means. Tobacco- 
jx)wder, if u-sed in time, will keep insects in 
check. The powder must he quite dry, and 
then one of those elastic distributors will scatter 
it in fine powder, which has more effect upon 
the insects. A decoction of Tobacco may be 
i^ffectively used for dipping the insect-infested 
shoots in. But these met&ids should only he 
i-esorted to where the vaporiser cannot be used, 
a,s the latter makes a clean sw'cep. 

Propag^tin^T-holUie.—A great ileal can 
lie done w ith a low' warm-house with a bottom- 
heat berl along one side of the house. The other 
side may either be an open stage or a IkmI with¬ 
out bottom-heat. As fast as the cuttings are 
rooted they will l»e lifted out of the bottom-heat 
betl and stooil on the lieil on the other side to 
harden for a few' days, and will then lie i-caily 
for potting. The b^t propagating-house 1 ever 
had anything to do with w'as fitted with an iron 
tank, through which the water flowed from the 
boiler. The tank was covered with slates, and 
on the slates was a bed of sand for plunging the 
pots in. Seeds do not require plunging, but 
cuttings w'ill root much sooner if plunged in 
bottom-heat. There is always work to be done 
in the pixipagating-house now. Cucumbers, 
Melons, and Tomatoes should lie raiseil in quan¬ 
tity now. All kinds of stove and other w'arm- 
house plants can lie propagated from this time 
•onwards as fast as the cuttings are ready ; but 
the plants from which the cuttings ai*e taken 
should be warmed up first to cause young 
shoots to start away, os these make the best 
cuttings. A night temperature of 70 degs. will 
suffice for most things, and if there is no tank, 
evaporating-pans w'ilfbe useful on the hot-water 
pipes. All cuttings should be ^tted off as soon 
08 rooted and hardened a little. If left to get 
pot-bound the plants never do .so w'ell. 

Making new Vine bopdere. — Some 

degree of permanency is alw'ays desirable in Vines, 
and to this end a comfortable root-run must 
lie pnivided. It need not be expensive at the 
first, but the Initter it is put together the better 


* In colli or northern diiitrictit the operattom referred 
to under “ Garden Work " ina^ be done from ten dam to a 
fortnig/U later than is here xndicfUed, equedty good 
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the result. Deep borders are not deBirable 3 
espeoially if the subsoil is inferior. In somu 
cases gO(M results have been obtained by making 
the border altogether on the surface, and I 
should prefer this if the subsoil W'as heavy cla}'. 
A raised border is generally well drained, but 
whenever a border is excavated below the 
natural level the drainage must be made per¬ 
fect. Each case may require separate con¬ 
sideration and treatment, but in every case the 
roots must be kept under control. The Vine is a 
hardy, long-livea plant, but unless the condi¬ 
tions are favourable it soon goes WTong, and 
then the w'ork has to be done over again, so it 
is lietter to do it properly at firat. For small 
hoiLses the greater jiart of the border should be 
outside, a couple of feet or so inside for the 
Vines to lie planted in, and the remainder of the 
Ixirder outside—3 feet to 4 feet w'ill be wide 
enough to start. (»et that space W’ell filleil with 
roots, and then add more. We cannot alw'ays 
get old pastui'e turf, but sw'oet, fresh loamy soil, 
mixed w'ith a couple of pounds of lione-meal to 
each bushel, some <ild plaster and wood-ashes or 
charre<l rubbish containing potash, may be 
added. Other stimulants may be given when 
required. The liest time to phint young V’inea 
is just as the buds are bursting in March. 
Tomatoes under glass.— Strong young 

plants w'hich have lieen grown without cheek 
may be planted out in the bordeiw or grown in 
pots, boxes, or troughs, in a warm, light house. 
They will do very well in a night temperature 
of ^ degs., suraciently ventuated on sunny 
days to ensure firm, hardy growth that will 
not fail to set their fruit and carry it to perfec¬ 
tion. The early crops are often grown in pots, 
and where the soil in the homers has neen 
cropped with Tomatoes before, pots should be 
used, or if they are intended to be trained 
under the roof only, troughs may be made 
W'ith rough boards, which will come cheaper than 
pots, both in materials and in labour aftor- 
wartls. 

Window gardening. —Ferns starting 
into grow’th should be repotted before the 
growths get prominent. Avoid over-watering 
after repotting—t.e., only W'ater when the plants 
are diy and really need it, which nm' be known 
by tapping the pots on the sides, 'f^he sound is 
a gotid index to their internal condition. Palms 
and other foliage plants should lie often sponged, 
and they will bear all the sunshine and light 
there is now'. Later, when the sun gains power, 
a shady position is best. 

Outdoor garden. —In many gardens there 
is room for more colour among the trees and 
shrubs, but it is useless planting things which 
will not succeed. I have never yet seen a gorxl 
specimen of the Golden Oak (Quercus aurea con- 
cordia). Doubtless there are thriving trees 
alxiut, but w'here I have seen them plantecl 
they grow so painfully slowly, and do not 
seem quite happy, anrf as they are a new' 
thing, most of the trees are graftal, and that is 
often a drawback. But there are plenty of 
hanly handsome trees with colouro<l foliage 
without planting doubtful things. The Copper 
Bee<ih, the Purple Birch, and Wliite Poplar 
(l^lleana). The Golden Poplar is not alw'a 3 'a 
a success, though a handwime tree in some 

laces. The Golden Elm I should claas as a 

oubtful subject, os I want free growth, and 
with me that has not been its characteristic. 
The Scarlet Oak, Purple Sycamore, and Scarlet 
Maple sliould be planted w'herever there is ixxim 
for a goofl-sized tree. Tlie Silver Maple (Acer 
Negundo variegata) lias in some pla<ics Ikx'U 
rather oveidone, but there are manv thing.s 
among the Maple=» w'orth attention, 'i’here are 
many lovel}’ tints of colour among tl»e conifers. 
The glaucous fonu of the Atlantic* Cedar is 
charming. Tliere is now a golden form of this 
W’hich should succeed. The blue Colorado 
Spruce (Abies Parr^'ana glau(;a) is a loxel}' tree 
in some places, and the best of tlio glaucou.s 
variety' of Abies nobilis are conspicuous. Tlien 
there are golden forms of Lawson's Oj'press, and 
gold and silver-tinted .Tunipers. There 01*6 nian^' 
shotles of colour among the Retinosporas (Japan 
C^Tpress), but w'e can do notliing w'ith them in 
the easteni counties. 

Fruit garden.— Those who are desirous 
of growing alpine Straw'berriee mav sow seeds 
now in heat, prick them off into boxes when 
large enough, haixlen off, and plant out in 
rows a foot apart on good land, and gather fmit 


towards the end of the summer. Starving 
tredtntent will not pay) treat them well, and 
they W'ill bear continuously from June till 
Ociober. There are other perpetual kinds 
which are now being planted. Jeanne d'Are 
Oregon, and St. Joseph are all of the perpetual 
type, and are w'orth a trial hy those who want 
an extended season of Straw’berries. All will 
grow and fruit freelj' in pots. Straw’berries 
ma}' be planted in March where the ground was 
not readj' in August, but, of course, plants set 
out in spring cannot lie expected to bear a crop 
of fruit the same season. But no harm will l>e 
done bj' sow’ing a row' of Oinons alt-ernately 
with the Strawberries, and the Onion.s will pa\’ 
the expense of w'orking the land. An old 
garden friend, now' gone over to the majoriU’, 
was very successful with his Onions arul Straw- 
lierries worked on these lines ; but he raised his 
Onions under glass, and planted them out w'ben 
hardened off in April. There are not so many 
really' gcxxl late Pears. Glou Morceau is one of 
the best January Pears, but it W'ants a warm, 
well-drainecl soil, and in manj' pla<,‘ea retjuii-ea a 
wall. It does w'ell here as an esjialier so long 
as the roots are kept near the surfa<;e ; but 
when the^' go dow'n, if the roots r^annol lie 
lifted, the fi’uit is- seldom worth gathering. 
This shouhl remind us that Pears o7 this <*oii- 
stitution should lie planted on a station of con¬ 
crete or something to keep the roots up. 
Winter Nelis, .rosephine de Malincs, and 
Berganiotte d’Ksperen are good-ttavoureil late 
Pears, but these, also, have done beat w'hen the 
roots are kept out of the subsoil. 

Vegetable garden.— Lately, what with 
alternate frosts and thaw's, acc:ompaiiied witii 
rain, it has lieen difficult to w'ork the laiul in a 
satisfactorv’ manner ; liiit the season is getting 
on, and trenching can be done, even if the 
weather is not suitable for other operations on 
the soil. 1 am assuming the seed oixlcr ha-i 
been made out, sent in, and in many inst>aii<xxi 
the seeds have come bi hand. In man^' small 
gardens the setnls are obtained from tho ftetxls- 
nian os required, and when near a tow’ii, unless 
one has a dr^' store room to keep the gear's 
seeds in, it is quite as w'ell to get them hy instal¬ 
ments. This tfoes not, of course, refer to gardens 
where a regular gardener is kept. As a rule, an 
experienced man does not reejuire atlvice ab mt 
seeds. For the most part he w'ill cling to the 
W'ell-tried kinds, with just a packet or two, 
perhaps, of a likely new' thing. It is generally 
better to let those W'ho can afford it test the 
novelties in vegetables. It is a selfish course, 
perhaps, but it leaves no regrets. Besides, the 
requirements of scarcelj' anj' tw'o ganlens are 
exactly alike, and tho w’ishes of empun'ers munt 
lie studitxl. The forcing of all kinds of vege 
tables will lie more easily done, a.s siu-b things 
as Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb will start 
W'ith less heat. Beds of tree-leaves ctivenxl 
with frames and lights will be suffieient for 
Horn Carrots, Potatoes, Radislies. et<‘. A 
Lettiu’C gentlj' forced on a lied of leaves i-i 
superior to anything obtained in the open air. 
French Beans on shelves near the glass in a 
warm-house will come on faster as soon as the 
blos.soma are set. (4ive liquid-manure freely. 

K. Hobti.xy. 


THB oobunq wobk-s work. 

Extrarts from a Oarden Diary. 

February Sth. —Fertili.se<l the blos.soni.s 
forecfl Strawlierries with cainers-hair brush. 
The planta will be gone over <Iaih'till enough 
are set for a crop. Tlicn all small late blooms 
will be removed. Put in cuttings of various 
licdding-plants. Sowed seeds of Petunias, Vei - 
benas, and Begonias. Potte<l off seetlling 
Cyclamens frein boxes. Planted out more Cab- 
biges and Ix?ttuces from seetl-lieds. Rolb-il 
law'iiB and w’alks. 

February 6th. —Prepared a site for a group of 
Ciiristmas Roses by trenching and dressing ii 
abumlaiitly with old vegetable soil. 'I’he 
situation is on the w'est side of a group of shrubs 
and trees. Near this spot we shall adopt a 
similar course with Hepatii'os and Lilv* of the 
Valley. Movetl plants from the conservatorv 
W’hich have ceastHi to bloom and require pruning 
back. Put in cuttings of iSalvios £md winter- 
flowering Begonias. 

February 7th .—Planted early Potatoes on an 
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early border in front of a forcing-house. They 
will be sheltered Mdth hoops and mats when 
they come through. ^Ve have dug Potatoes 
from this hortler early in May in previous yeai*a. 
Uave a top-dressing of soot to ground intended 
for Omona and forked it in. This is the final 
top-dressing. If weather and surface of ground 
are right we shall sow towards the end of the 
month, or not later than first week in March. 

Fehniary Sth. Prepared l>ed for Tree- 
Pivonies in a sheltered part of the grounds. The 
ground has been deef)enod and some jx'at, leaf- 
mould, and .sand worked in. The plants have been 
brought in and aie now in pots and will U‘ 
planted in April. Started <lry Begonia tubers 
ill Isixes in greenhouse. Shifted on young 
]*alms, using turfy loam, leaf-mould, and .saml, 
jMitting firmly. Move<l Zonal “ (ieraniums ” for 
early hlfMiming into larger pots. 

Febr^iary 9th .—Put in cuttings of Fuchsias, 
and shifteil on the young plants stnick in 
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Nurserj’men sometimes use them for plunging 
small pots in, getting them cheaper than any ' 
other suitable material, and they are also us<‘d 
as a means of furnishing ls»ttom-heat. 'Fhe heat 
generated is not so strong as that afibrded by | 
other heating materials ; nut it is a genial heat, 
suiting man}' thinra better than a strong one, ! 
and nothing can be more congenial to a lot of 
newly-struck cuttings of soft stuff in spring than 
to be plunged or seated on a layer of this. | 
When rotted into mould it makes a useful 
vegetable manure, and when thoroughly rotted 
it is as good as leafmould for mixing with 
('ommon potting stufl’, or in the .soil for such 
things as ('inerarias, P'uchsias, and “ .soft- 
wcKMled" and bedding plants gciuemlly. It is' 
also highly useful as a mulching on light soils. J 


CARNATION MME. D’ALBKRTINA. 1 

This is an illustration of a Carnation, which is j 
found to 1 h^ very v’aluable by grow ers in America, i 


FRUIT. 


LATE PEARS. 

Late Pears have received a good deal of atten¬ 
tion lately at the hands of many prominent 
growers, and althcxigh I am afraid I have 
nothing much that is new to add to the dis¬ 
cussion, vet a list of late kinds found to succeed 
here might perhaps be useful to some. One can 
quite understand how it is that a person haxdng 
a shallow and light soil to deal with would 
have a difficulty in keeping up the supply until 
Christmas. I cannot refrain from wishing that 
we hatl as goo<l and long-keeping varieties of 
Peai*8 as we have, for in.stance, of Ap])lcs. 
lnstea<l of in<*i'easing the list of midseason varie¬ 
ties, of which we ahead}' have an abundance, it 
would lie much better if ^wisers w’ould turn 
their attention to the introduction of still later 
sorts than those we alrea^ly possess. It is not 



Carnation Mnie. d’An)ertlna. 


autumn. Saved more early Peas, and plante<l 
Long-po<l Beans. Filled a numlier of liaskets 
with Ferns, including several varieties of 
Nephrolepis. N. exalUita makes an excellent 
l>asKct plant for a grMMl-sizeil house. Sowed a 
few seeils of lAX'ks, and mmle a fuller sowing 
of early Celeiy in Inixes. (cleared out forced 
Asparagus from hot-ls*d and planted Ijettuces. 

Fetrruartf loth .—Moved some pot-Roses to 
warm-pit. Sowed seeds of a new kind of 
Tomato receiveil from America os lieing the 
List they have there. We sluillsee if it eclipses 
our favourite sfjrts. Pnmed Roses on s<juth 
walls and trained on young shoots. It is too 
soon to prune Roses geiierallv, but we get very 
early blossoms from this wall, aiul must prune 
early, even if wo risk something. 


Spent Hops. — S|)ent Hops from the 
brewery are easy to get in many localities, and, 
like Cocoa-nut-nbryliiniy used mlthe garden. 
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and is not unknowns among gardeners here. The 
Carnation is a most popular Hower in the States, 
and is grown for market in immense quantities. 


I Border Auriculas.— A very fine and rich 
colourefl yellow self Auricula is Celtic King. 
Possibly it is of Irish origin. It is of the true 
alpine order, ns the foliage is quite green. The 
flowers are large, well set up on stiff, erect 
.stems, and the variety is the finest of the yellows 
I have seen. V’^ery fine, but of a bluish-mauve 
colour, very bohl, aixl effective is Blue Beauty. 
This latter I have so far seen only in Kingston, 
plants of it throwing very large trusses of ex- 
c*eptionally fine flowers lioldly erect. This is, 
of its hue (and it is a charming hue, also soft 
and pleasing), one of the most effective of the 
' Imrtler strain I have seen. We want a few good 
! reiJs, and crimsons also, of similar character, 

! but bright or light colours seem to be much the 
best for ordinary border purposes.—A. 


necessary to go back fui’thcr than the end of 
I December. The Pears 1 have in use at that 
I periofl are the i*emainder f)f Chaumontel, also 
j Beurr^d’Anjou, Knight’s Monarch,and Althorpe 
I Crassane. The first-named can only l>e grown 
I in the warmest localities for the fruit to Im* 
i worth eating. 1 have it Ixith on a wall and as 
! a bush, and, strange to say, the finer- 
flavoured fruits are produced by the bush. 
The other sorts named are so "well known 
Ixith for quality and high flavour that fur¬ 
ther allusion is unnecessary. In succession 
to them comes Beurn^ d’Aremlierg, which is 
an excellent Pear, that succeeds out in the 
open as well as on a wall. The fruits also 
remain in perfection for a long time, and it is a 
very valuable mid-winter sort. I have grown 
this Pear now for some lime and have never 
had occasion to speak of it but in high teiuis. 
Bv the time Beurr^ d’Aremberg is past Winter 
Nelis is ready.., rThen ipQ^ Nouvelle Fulvie 
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and Beur^^ de Jonghe, both of which are 
excellent and highly flavoured. The fruit of 
Nouvelle Fulvie ia rou^h looking and highly 
enloured, but the flesh is melting and particu¬ 
larly rich and refreshing. B. de Jonghe is a 
smooth, haiidsome-looking buttery Pear, hot so 
large as the preceding, but valuable withal on 
account of its lateness in ripening. Both 
deserve wall culture and succeed well as coitions. 
Glou ^lorceau succeeds these, and lasts until 
the end of January. This is a grand winter 
Pear, and to have it keep well and ripen to 
perfection it is necessary to net the trees and 
allow the fruits to hang until November is well 
jwlvanced before gathering them. They 
shouhl also be placed in a cool place 
until they are on the piint of ripening, when 
they are best removed, as they ro4|uire a 
little warmth to finish them up. It is also much 
Ijetter grown on a wall than out in the open, the 
fruits in the latter case being apt to come 
speckled with black spots, and very often 
cracking. On a wall they are clean and 
handsome, and so well does it succeed with me 
tl^at I have a good number of trees of it, the 
majority of which are cordons on the Quince. 
After this, Bergamotte d’Esperen comes into 
use, and this Pear, as I have often had occasion 
to remark, also does extremely well here, 
generally lasting a long time in use. Finally 
the supply ends M'itli Josephine de Malines, 
which is another w'ell-kiiown sort, not satis¬ 
factory everywhere perhaps. Two other late 
s<)rt8 whif;h require favourable mention are 
Comte de Flandre and Fondante de 'I'hirriott, 
but the supply of both being limited, 1 cannot 
of course give an opinion as to how long they 
will last after arriving at maturity. ' Ka.ster 
Beurr^ is sometimes ripe and ready for use 
early in January. Two other sorts which must 
not be omitted are Olivier de Serres and Beurr^ 
Perran. W. 

Pear Zephirln Gresolre is an excellent 
late Pear, but it will not succeed on the <^ince. On the 
Pear-stock it grows well and makes a fine bush or pyramid 
and then bears abundantly. It is rather small in form, 
but is good in flavour. 

Pear Ber^ramot d’Bsperen. — A good late 
Pear of excellent flavour. The tree succeeds and bears 
well grown either as a bush or cordon. The fruits should 
never lie gathered till late, or they will shrivel. It is 
from nietliuni to large in sise, with a greenish-yellow skin, 
mottletl with dark brown russet. 

GN>Od white Grape (Peter Kelly).—Vie do not 
know of a better early white Grape than Chasselas de 
Fontainbleau, but it is small. Muscat is excellent, but 
comes too late for you. 

Keeping^ Apples. —Tjost year several Ger¬ 
man fruit-growing associations combined to 
make a series of experiments in fruit conserva¬ 
tion. Most interesting, however, was that 
organised by the Agricultural Council of Hesse. 
Three sorts of Apples—viz;., Reinettes du 
Canada, du Champ^ne, and French CVab—were 
preserved in four dinerent ways : (1), Wrapped 
in tissue-paper and packed in powdered peat- 
dust in Ijoxes, put in cellars. (2), The same, ] 
but without the tissue-paper. (3), The same 
as the fii-st, except that the boxes were buried 
20 inches deep in the cellar. (4), Wrapjied 
in tissue-paper and laid on a trellis in the 
cellar without packing. The best results were 
given by the Apples wrapuetl in tissue-paper and 
packed in peat-dust in Ixixes in cellars, the 
lx>xes buried or not; the good preservation of 
the fruit appeared therefore to be due to the 
nature of the packing, exclusive of the air and 
uniformity of temperature.— Revue HorticoU. 

The above accords very well w’ith our own 
experience of keeping Apples in barrels or boxes 
in cool and dark cellars, instead of the usual 
way of exposing them to the light and air, and, 
often, to the warm temperature of a fruit room 
or loft. There is much to change in our ways of 
keeping Apples. 

Netting^ over ftruit border.— I have a 
wall, about 90 ^'ards long and 8 feet high, run¬ 
ning north to south, on the west side of which 
I have a border al^ut 12 feet wide. This I 
have planted with fruit-bushes—Currants, 
Gooseberries, and Raspberry-canes—and in¬ 
tended to cover the top and front with some 
small wire-netting as a permanent fixture. One 
of our local nurserymen now tells me that it 
will be a mistake to do so, and that it will l)e 
necessary to remove the netting after fruiting 
sca.son is over so a.s to allow the biids free 
access U> the bushes for the rest of the Hea.snn 
to clear them of insoct^''^Vill you 
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in your next issue what you think is the best to 
do ? I may mention that I have seen several 
such coverings in use, but do not know how 
they answer.—E. B. 

*,* It is right to let the birds in, and much 
better not to wire the bed in altogether. The 
wire-netting could be permanently fixed at the 
sides and ends, and then there i.s very little 
labour involved in covering the top when the 
season of danger begins to keep the birds from 
getting in. I 

Planting Strawberries now (OalAaw). I 
—Certainly, you maj' put out Strawberry’ plants 
now where to fruit eventually; but do not 
expect to have fruit from them this spring. To 
have that the plants should have Iwen strong, 
and put out in Septeml>er or earlier. But if 
you plant now in rows at 2 feet apart, not 
wanting the greund for anything else of greater 
importance, you will be able to obtain from 
them fine early runners in the summer, which, 
if you want to <lo so, you can layer into small 
pots, and thus secure extra early plants for 
forcing in pots, or to plant out to make a bed 
in the autumn. If you do not want runners for 
these purmses from the young plants, have all 
that are thrown cut off once a fortnight. You 
will find by the winter that your plants have 
become very strung. A good top-dressing of 
manure in the winter, very lightly forked in 
early in the spring, will then h^p them to pro¬ 
duce a grand crop of fruit. 

Colour in Pears.— It is remarkable what 
a diflerenee in colour some Pears exhibit when 
groMii in various aspects. Nost noticeable in 
this respect is the useful Beurr^ de Capiaumunt. 

I noticed in two separate gardens that the fruit 
from trees on east walls hatl a very shiny skin, 
the rough russety exterior usually seen on fruit 
of this variety groM n for market being entirely 
absent. Grown under very favourable con¬ 
ditions and in the full sunlight, this variety will 
often put on quite a crimsoircheek, especially if 
in light, warm soil. I hml an espalier tree 
running north and south, and in some seasons 
the fruits on the W’est side assumed a most 
brilliant colour, those on the ca.st side remain- ^ 
ing of the onlinary russety hue. Some time 
ago a fruiterer who knew Pears well ordered a 
quantity «)f Beurre do Capiaumont, and on their 
arrival would not believe them to be the true 
variety until rea.s8ure<l by the grower, so 
brilliant were they.—N. 

Strawberry Sir Charles Napier.— As 

a pot Strawljerry Sir Charles Napier seems to 
have fallen into the Imckground, but few yield 
better retunis wheii well man£^e<l—that is, for 
successional pickings in April. In a large garden 
in East Anglia this variety used to be well grown 
in pots, the fruit taking first prizes at the 
Norwich spring shows. Perhaps the flavour is 
rather too shai^ to please some people, but this 
difficulty can in a great measure be overcome 
with pot-grown fruit at the date named by 
propping them well up to the light and sun, and 
nnishing off the fruit in a dryish, airy atmos¬ 
phere. I have read that Sir Charles Napier 
reejuires a light soil, but my experience witn it 
is just the reverse, as in a light loam the plants 
died off when swelling their fruit, the foliage 
giving W’ay all at once, even when the surface 
was well mulched with short manure. I knew 
a small market grower who depended on this 
Strawberry for the main supplies in the open, 
and in his clayey loam the plants did remark¬ 
ably welL It is a firm, bright-looking fruit, and 
travels well—J. C. 

New Melons. — Nearly every catalogue 
that comes to hand contains a list of new Melons 
more or less recommended, so far as size and 
quality are concerned. It would be very accept¬ 
able if to these qualifications were added the 
information as to whether the variety is fixed in 
character, if it does its work quickly, and if it 
is amenable to fairly low temperature, as these 
are important items to the majority of gardeners. 
Of the many scores of Melons raised within the 
last few years, how many really came to stay, 
or, if still grown, can hold their own to-day with 
thoroughly good strains of, for instance, Blen¬ 
heim Orange and Hero of Ijockinge? In the 
case of Melons, and, indeed, all things easily 
cros<e«l, no certificate should bo grante^l 
until they are thoroughly well tried. If 
the committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Stxjlety are willing to pronounce a new Melon 


exceptionally good in flavour and deep in 
flesh, let it to sent to Chiswick for trial, if 
it comes out of the ordeal satisfactorily, well 
and good, by all means give it a certificate ; if 
not, it should never to placed in commerce* 
Of three new’ varieties grown last year, only one 
w’as up to the standard of my old favourite, 
Blenheim Orange, from a flavour standpoint, 
and this, grow n under the same conditions, was 
nearly a fortnight later. In common wdth the 
majority of gardeners W'ho make rather a 
specialty of Melons, I have obtained a lot of 
new sorts, but in the last twenty years have 
only had one really goofl variety. Of the 
Meloiw raised during the last decade 1 still 
retain Gunton Orange, and in planting a pit 
always put in tw’o or thret* of thi.s. It is a very 
handy little fruit for the luncheon-liasket or 
the outdoor tea-table, small Melons being often 
more appreciated than large ones. It is a hand¬ 
some little fruit, putting on with maturity a 
rich orange colour, deep in flesh for its 
and of excellent flavour. For small families 
there is no better Melon.—£L B. 

jngB in pots. —It is not commonly prac¬ 
tised, even by those who have every means of 
doing so, and yet there is probably no better 
way of getting a succession of fruit than their 
cultivation in pots. In the hands of careful 
grow’ers Figs grow'n in this w’ay give two good 
crops a year. They w’ant attention, of course, 
as regartls W’ater and the careful selection of the 
kinds, but given these an excellent result may 
be had. 

Pearmain Apples. —Blue Pearmain is 
little known, though it deserves to be in every 
ganlen or orchard. Mabbot’s Pearmain is not 
much grow'n, though it is a most lovely Apple 
and of good quality. Lamb Abbey Pearmain 1 
found to be quite the best <les.sert Apple for 
April and May, and I also found it a first-rate 
cropper, though the fruits are rather small, but 
w'orth cool storage for late keeping. Christmas 
Pearmain is a first-rate Apple, and the Claygate 
Pearmain, when true, is an Apple of fine 
flavour. The old Scarlet Pearmain is one of the 
best winter-keeping Apples.—T. 


Tobacco plant {C. J. S .).—Do not think 
of growing Towmeo plants for other than purely 
decorative purposes. So employed as annuals 
they are among the noblest of garden objects. If 
grow'n for consumption, even for the destruction 
of insects, they are failures. As to consuming 
the dried leaves as ortlinary Tobacco, the law’ 
will not sanction it, and the flavour is not much 
better than is that of dried Cabbage leaves. It 
is yet early to sow seed of any variety. March 
is soon enough, and it should be done in a frame 
or greenhouse where there is warmth to promote 
rapid germination. Once the plants in the pans < r 
pots in which they are raised are large enough lo 
handle, they should be carefully lifted out an<i 
be dibbled up thinly into other jians or pots, 
and a couple of weeks later be again shifte<i 
singly into flO-sized pots, and then grow’n on 
strong in the house or frame, later being put out 
in a cold-frame to haixlen before being planted 
out into the garden in May. For night flower¬ 
ing and perfume, also dw'arfness, Niootiana affinis 
is best. To give noble plants .I feet in height, 
flowers open night ami day, pure white and 
sweet, N. sylvestris is best, and for common 
purposes have the red-flowered grandiflora. 


Ohrysanthemums — treatment of 
late SOrte {ComtatU Readery Bexley HeeUh). 
—Chrysanthemum L. Canning is an excellent 
late sort, and you should succeed if you plant 
them out in the early summer, and lift them 
before the hard weather sets in. They should 
not be grow’n t«x> freely, but confined to one 
bloom on each stem, and, provided the plants 
are pinched tw’ice during the season, the last 
time about the middle of July, there should be 
sufficient shoots to give a good display during 
December. Do not grow’ three plants in a 
9-inch pot, os you suggest, as you w’ould obtain 
better results if you were to grow one plant 
only in pots of the same size. Neither do we 
favour growing the plants on a second season. 
Vbu refer to a variety named “ Pankoucke,” 
but there are two or three varieties of the same 
name. Mona. Pankoucke is a yellow, and 
Mme. Therese Pankoucke white sort. The 
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former is one we have hut a ])oor opinion of for 
your purjKwe, while the latter Ih un<louhU!cily 
the liest of the late white ChryBanthenuima, 
realising handsome prices. Niveuin (Avhite), 
Phcebus (yellow), \V. H. Lincoln (yellow'), and 
Victor Leinoine (reddish-amaranth), the latter 
a very old sort, may lie grown in d-inch pots 
successfully. The numlwr of flowers on each 
plant depends largely on its growth. Some 
sorts will give six, others more. In place of 
Mous. Pankoucke grow Golden Dart, a splendid 
late yellow.—E. G. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

Narcissus in rooms.— The following way 
is adopted by MM. Krelage and Fils. The 
invention of it l)elongs to the Chinese : 'J’he 
IuiIIm are treate<l in the first place like those of 
Hyacinths grown in gla-sses—that is to siiy, they 
are put in a dark phice until the young roots 
begin to sprout ; they are then set upright on 
plates lined with ]>ebble>H and fille<l with water, 
the bull)s being held in {xwition by the pebbles, 
in w'hich they are slightl}’’ eml)edded. The 
water is just deep enough to touch the base of 
the bulbs and is changed three times a week. 
The plants w'hen grown are removed on their 
dates to a warm nsun, and W'ith their fine 
>looms have a very decorative effect. 

Asparagrus and Smilax in room 
decoration. —It is alM)ut thirty years since 
the late W. C. Wilson, of Astoria, L. 1., first 
used Smilax in floral decorations, thereby 
introflucing what soon became the most 
fjishionable of florists’ greens. Now’, however, 
the glory of “Smilax” has departed, and it is 
only used by florists who cater for cheap tra<le. 
I’his is due to the use of Asparagus plumosus, 
w’hose delicate feathery vines gradually drove 
out the heavier “ Smilax.” Now’, anow’cr Aspara- 
us, A. Sprengeri, is displacing plumosus as 
orists’ green, ami is l>eing grow’n enormously 
for cutting. Asparagus Sprengeri is an excel¬ 
lent house plant, particularly w’hen grow’ii in a 
hanging or bracket-pot, from w’hich its long 
sprays, thickly covered with fine bright green 
f(diage, hang in long wreath.s. —Rural A'e»P 
Yorker. 

Wash the plant’s face.— In the depths 
of the w inter a thrifty w’indow’ garden is a joy. 
Few a^lditions have l)een ma<le to the list of 
go(Ml W’indow plants during late years, except 
in the greater use of Palms, Ferns, India-rubber- 
trees, and plants of this character. “Geraniums” 
and Ik-gonias are universally the favourites, 
and art* grown w’herever the night temi)erature 
of the living ixx)ms can l»e kept above freeaing. 
The later “Geraniums” are really improve¬ 
ments, lx*aring immense blooms of clear and 
gotxl colours, and are well adaptetl for the 
W’indow. At this season the endeavour should 
1x5 to give them all the sunlight possible; 
every hour counts in increasing vigour of leaf 
and floAver. Keep them Avell watertMl. The 
tlry, hot air of living rooms absorbs the surplus 
moisture from a pot of growing plants very 
quickly, and theie is less danger of overwater- 
ing than is genendly appreciated, provitling free 
drainage to the soil has In'cn provided. The 
foliage, too, should Ik* thoroughly spraye<l or 
sprinkled often enough to keep the plant 
tolerably free from dust. Dirt and dust f>n the 
leaA’es clog up the breathing pores and inter¬ 
fere Avith healthy groAvth. The window plant 
often needs a washing just as badly as a l)oy 
with a dirty face, and w’ill show’ a deal more 
gratitude for it. — Rural New Yorker. 

The Ivy as a house plant.— As a screen 
plant Iv}’ is admirable, and much uswl in 
A'arious places for that jmrpose. It shouhl Ik* 
planted in long, narrow’ troughs, and trained to 
an erect trellis, placing the trough in another 
ornamental trough of eai-thenw’are, so that the 
moisture necessart’ may not fall to the carpets. 
In any hall or place where fire-heat is rarely 
used, all that w’e have to do to form a screen of 
the richest Ivy is to plant it in a box of rich 
earth and train it as ma}’ be desired. It may 
indeed be grown in almost any part of a house 
if supplied Avith soil and water and trained a 
little at first. I haA’e seen a beautiful effect 
prefaced by its means in an entrance hall—the 
deep box in W’hich it grew being placed in a 
niche, and the shoots allow’ed to ftdl doAvn so as 
to form a curtain of rich leaA'es. In South 
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(lermany and the Tyrol I suppose it is a very 
common plant in the house, because in the fcAV 
houses I visited there I saAv A’ery graccfid effects 
from the Ivy in all sorts of unexiK*cted Avays— 
trailing inside the AvindoAvs or SAvinging from 
chains and ba.skets in places Ave should ncA’er 
see them in England. Li France, too, it is not 
uncommon to see Ivy growing inside little 
taverns and like places ; and in America, Avhere 
Ivy Avill not groAv out-of-doors, much more is 
made of it than we do here. I’he Ivy used for 
the house is too commonly the Irish Ivy, a dark 
and rather heavy-looking green, and I think we 
should get a lietter effect from the more graceful 
and fine-leaA’ed kinds, some of which are a 
lighter green than the Irish form. There is a 
fresh pale green form—I think Azorica—which 
has a very good colour, and there are many 
others.—N. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

(iLADIOLUS TKISTIS. 

The Ghuliolus figure»l is a quaint and someAvhat 
uncommon'jspecics, sent* to^ me as the Night 
ScentedJ( Jla«fioluH. The name is very suitable, 



Uladioliis trifltis. 


as towards e\’ening it exhales a ricli perfume 
somew’hat resembling that of the Night Scented 
Stock (Matthiola), W’hile by day it has scarcely 
any smell. The colour is peculiar—a kind of 
lemon-buff, with dottings aiul pencillings of 
black ; not strikingly pretty, but pleasing to 
thase w ho like quiet colours. It has exceedingly 
curious leaves. These are for the greater ptirt 
of their length apparently square, as occurs in 
Iris tuberosa, etc., but on cutting one across the 
section is seen to he an almost perfect Maltese 
cross—a form of leaf met with in no other plant 
with W’hich I am acquainted. It grow’s freely 
in ordinary gaixlen soil, and in general style 
resembles G. Colvillei rather than the autumn- 
flowering section. G. P. 


HELENIUM8. 

In the gaixlen these plants are alwaA’s among 
the most serviceable of summer fli^wers, so 
wonderfully free and so extremely gay are thej’, 
giA’ing at the same time but a minimum of 
trouble for all the beautv they l»estow. In 
ood ground these things always "satisfy, and if 
esired to give them wider scope, they AA’ill be 
found quite as valuable in large beds or in 
masses. All the A’arieties can he increased by 
division of the root-stock, and they may also be 


freely increased from nxit cuttings, nno] emtion 
(|uite unnece.ssary with many kinds. It may 
happt‘n, however, tliat a sjKcially good kind 
may appear in a Imtch of se€‘dlings, and Avith 
the desire to secure stock quickly the methcHl 
of root cuttings Avill be found not only relialilc, 
but rapid. A seedling plant, how’CA’er, shou’d, 

I consider, have flowered tw’ice before the root- 
fibres are of sufficient size for this metliod of 
increase. Not a few kinds display their inclina¬ 
tion to break frem the roots, but not all in the 
same degree, though all may not be so incre.osfd. 
The plants w’ill groAv in any position saA'o that 
heavily shaded by trees. Being of vigorous 
habit, a gocnl deep soil is always helpful, and a 
change of ground and some division of the 
clumps or stools are neceasary every tAvo or 
three years. This, however, depends entirely 
upon local conditions. The following are the 
best of this group— 

H. AUTiTMNALE. —This ill its varying forma 
will grow from ‘2^ feet to 6 feet in height, a fact 
that opens out a largo field of usefulness for it. 
The taller kinds are of considerable importance, 
and when established are veritable bushes «>f 
golden-yellow. The specific name of the plant 
suggests an autumn-flowering perennial, but for 
many years the plant I grew (w’hicli rarely 
oxceederl 3 feet high) began to floAier (piitc 
early in July. Doubtless otlicr groAveis of 
hardy plants haA’e the same experience, and 
haA’e felt the need for discarding a name whirh, 
to say the least, is a misnomer. The question 
W’hich naturally arises is : Do aa’o now’ groAV tin; 
typical kind or one of its many A’arietiea in lieu 
thereof ? The variety of H. auturanale km»Avn 
as superbum has more claim to autumn flowei - 
ing, and reaches 6 feet or 7 feet high. It is a 
shoAvy plant, though I cannot admit it is Iwau- 
tiful when almost cA’ery stem is fasciated. 'I'lns 
w’as the case when the plant Avas exhibited one 
autumn, and subsequently I noted the same 
thing in the large examples grow’ing at KeA\. 

H. PUMiLU.Ai.—This is proTwibly the most pro¬ 
fuse flow’ering of the race ; it is scarcely 2 feet 
in height, yet produces a neA er-ending supply 
of golden-yellow’ floAver-heails. This plant is 
grown by the acre for supplying cut-bloom for 
market. 

H. Botjanderi.—I n many respects Avhat is 
true of the plant just namo<l may be said of 
this, a really fine free-flOwering perennial ; 
indeed, it may be regarded as a fine form of H. 
pumilum, slightly taller and rather paler in 
colour. 

H. Hoopksi. —I am trusting to memory Avhen 
I say this is the earliest of all to flow’d*. It 
grows about 2^ feet high, tlie distinct foliage 
and root-stock at once arresting attention. 
The ray florets are of a rich orange, the deepest 
coloured of all, the plant flowering in eaily 
summer. 

H. ORANDICKPHALUM STRIATUM (syil. H. liudi- 
florum).—This is not only the most distinct, 
but one of the most A’aluable garden plants a\ e 
haA’e. When established, it Avill reach G feel to 
7 feet high, densely bushy withal, and loiidcd 
with a rich profusion of golden and (*rimson 
striped flowers. Where late flowers are valued 
this is a most imiKU’tant and useful plant. It is 
not usual for the plant to a.ssume its full IkmuI}’ 
in one season, but this, under gcKxl conditions, 
Avill ((uickly ensue, H. Bigelow’i is also an 
attractix’e kind, with rich yclloAv flowers apjx'ar- 
ing in August. These are the lK*st of this 
inqxirtant genus, some of the intermediate forms 
of the species haAing l>een omitteil. J. 


Columbines. — I strongly fax’Our the liardA’ 
Columbine hybrids tioav, thanks to tlie original 
intercrossing of chrysantha, ctendea, californica, 
and others, so A’aried and so beautiful, not only 
because of the graceful apjiearance of the plants, 
the great A’ariety of oolours found in the noAvers 
(inA’ariably bieoloured), but also lx*cause of their 
quaint and most pleasing forms. I knoAV of no 
hardy floAAers more charming than are these 
long-spurred Aquilegias. But while we find the 
old garden forms, double and single, gcncrall}* 
groAvn, ver}’ few of these hybrids are found 
in gardens. This lack is prolmblv due 
to ignorance of them and their ficaut}-. 
Here is a race of plants all of Avhich haA’e 
been made, through intercrossing, more robust, 
more free-floAvering, and more beautiful than are 
most of the original parents, that are of the 
hardiest, most easily raised from seed, and 
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most lil)eral in producing see<l as a means to 
fin ther incimse. They bloom not only for one, 
but for many years, although it is wise as well 
as of more interest to save seed from the best or 
to purchase fresh seed and sow it every year or 
two years, and thus keep up a good stock and 
increased interest from year to year. Seed may 
be 8 o^^Tl with entire safety outdoors in May, 
and with quite ordinary care in watering, if the 
time bo a dry one, and a little shading, there 
should be good germination and an abundance 
of plants to put out where to bloom in the 
autumn. As when in bloom the usual height is 
alxiiit :i feet, it is wise to give the plants ample 
space well back in the flower borrlers.—A. I). 


THE WHITE LILY WELL (JROWN. 
This handsome cut may have a lesson for us in 
more ways than one, and chiefly, perhaps, in 
emphasising the good of massing or gmuping 
plants in sufficiently visible ways instojvd of the 
old and too common way of dotting them about 
the place. It is much better to try to find out 
the place that suits each goo<l thing and do it as 


strongest and best of the white Lilies, of which 
it is not generally known there is more than 
one variety. 


YELLOW AURICULAS. 

These appear to be among the - most sweetly 
perfumea of the large group of Auriculas. I 
have raised and grown a number of varieties and 
they are always sweet-scented. They vary in 
the size and form of their foliage, some having 
their leaves finely mealed, others having foliage 
quite destitute of meal, but the flowers are 
always scented. Tluwe who exhibit the Auricula 
appear to reganl the yellow one as lowest in 
quality, however well formed and regular in 
marking the pips may lie. Perhaps it is bi^cause 
they conclude that the original form of P. 
Auricula was yellow, and a yellow variety is 
therefore but a slight remov'e from the type. 
The raiser is pretty certain to have the golflen 
tube—so much admire<l in the Auricula— 
present in all his yellows ; let a seedling lie ever 
so common, it is there. Our finest yellow 
Auricula is Buttercup, raised by the Rev. 


a dozen varieties of single yellow Auriculas, all 
very free and fragrant, and, therefore, favourites* 
It will be remenmered that some time ago Mr* 
Storrie, of Dundee, brought up to one of thu 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society a 
batch of plants of yellow Auriculas which were 
greatly admired for their free-flowering. Not 
one of them could come near Mr. Homer’s or 
Mr. Phillips’ in point of quality of bloom, but 
there were some excellent varieties among them, 
while the strain will be most useful for culti¬ 
vation in pots. How they would fare M'hen 
grown in the open air I cannot say. I have 
tried several single Auriculas in the open ground, 
but with indiflerent succ^ess. The only one that 
flourishes in a somewhat heavy loam is a variety 
I got from the Midlands know'ii as Golden 
Queen, but apparently variously named in other 
parts of the country. It is a strong grower w’ith 
stiff, stout, and somewhat coixlate-shaped leaves, 
the flowers bniwnish or apricot-yellow, borne on 
stiff footstalks. The foliage Ming somewhat 
mealeil, it has a handsome appearance in the 
garden. The plants have been in the open two 
years—a very fair test of their hardiness. I 



Liliuin candidum. From a photograph sent hy Miss E. Willinott. 


well as one can there and bo done with it, 
although in the cose of some favourites we 
might have two or three places for them. 
Letting the plant tell its story w'ell is 
perfectly natural, and the best of all ways if w'e 
c^onsider gardens os pictures, which is the 
essential point of view if the true art of garden¬ 
ing is to come in. We may do this without 
imitating the bedding people with their lines 
and patterns, and it does not always con¬ 
demn us to have one thing only in a 
spot; because while the dotting principle 
is against us in all ways, the association of one 
or two types is not by any means so, especiall}' 
things that come at different seasons and sup¬ 
port each other in a way, just as Pujonies would 
come well with a later-flowering plant like the 
Dahlia, and just as we ought among a group of 
early-flowering Pieonies to arrange for Dahlias to 
follow with our white Libes. Otlier combina¬ 
tions are possible. Last summer we saw in Mr. 
Spalding's garden at South Darenth a very 
charming arrangement of blue Delphiniums and 
white Lilies, so associated that they formed 
quite a picture. The white Lily heie seems 
the broad [M'talled kind, whi<h wo think is the 


F. D. Homer. It takes the place and some- j 
thing more of Gorton’s Stadtholder, a variety , 
that was probably grown for a century, but now 
in all probability lost. Twenty years ago 
it was occasionally seen, but not of late. It 
was a variety apparently constitutionally weak, 
and therefore difficult to grow. The new Butter¬ 
cup is a strong grower, w’ith but little meal on 
its foliage, and throws up strong, stiff, flower- 
stems, which carry a full truss of finelv-formed, 
flat, and w'oll-proportioned pips. It is 3 ’et 
scarce and dear, and will no doubt be so for a 
few j’ears. 

A very good yellow self, which appears to be 
almost or quite equal to Buttercup, has been 
raised by Mr. Charles Pliillips, of Bracknell. 
The foliage, though destitute of meal, is quite 
unlike that of Buttercup, and it produc*es trusses 
of very fine, solid, well-developed pips. There 
is a strong, sweetly-scented variety named 
Buttercup which 1 liave obtained fiom Scotland. 
The flowers are small and poor and the flower- 
stems weakly, but it appears to scent the house 
1 in which I grow a few plants in pots. It must 
I never be confounded with Horner’s Buttercup. 
Between these two Buttercups I have, perhaps, 
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have not seen the old double yellow Auricula 
for some time, nor can I find it offered in 
catalogues. It alway^s harl a weakly' stem and 
small truss. Beautiful as some of the new 
double Auriculas are, the^' do not appear to be 
greatlj’ appreciated. D. 


Annuals for cutting^.— We have a very 
large gaixlen with numbers of trees and shrubs, 
but very few flow'ers, and are anxious to have a 
continual supply' of flowers for cutting this 
j'ear. Will you kindh’ atlvise us what swds to 
procure that will require setting soon? There is 
a quantity’ of soil W'hich has recently been taken 
from under the lawn at our disposal for making 
beds ; W'ould it be suitable for soi^nng such seeds 
as Cornflowers, Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Shirley 
Poppies, and the old-fashioned hardj’ annuals ? 
Do all these flowers require a sunny position ? 
And would a background of Laurels interfere 
with their flowering freelj’ ?—S. A. L. 

There is such an immense numbA* of 
annual and perennial flowers that j'ou must suit 
3 'our own taste and climate ; and the qualit 3 ' of 
the soil taken from under the la\»*n ma 3 ' be good 
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or ImmI. If fairly good it would grow the 
annuala you name, which enjoy a sunny 
pouiticm. For flowers for cutting you must not 
ilu{)ond on annuals alone, but should have some 
of the best perennials, such as Sea Hollies. 
Laurels are a dangerous background for flowers, 
and if the roots get near them j'ou will not be 
able to grow them well. 


A LAWN GARDEN IN GLOUCESTER. 
The freedom of vegetation an<l the natural 
loss of branch and leaf about this simple 
English house may well compare with the 
engravings (or diagrams, rather) of the pattern 
gaitlen, usually of a hard, ugly kind, with 
which the foregrounds of houst\s ai*e not only 
luarrefl, but in which the very vegetation itself 
lia.s U) conform to the pattern-monger's notions 
of “ design.” Whether in winter or in summer, 
the effect of this garden andganlens of like kind 
is very much more consoling to the artistic eye 
than the pattern garden, especially, perhaps, in 
autumn and winter when the forms and colours 
of fine trees and plants help to make up for the 
lack of colour in the summer garden. 

"1 he lesson to be learnt is a very serious 
one, and not for any one sort of gartlen, but for 
t)>e smallest or largest. Whether wo get true 
form and gra(;e of plant or shrub or tree, and 
the resulting light andshmle from letting things 
tixke natural forms, is everything w hether w'e are 
dealing with the smallest 
cottage garden or with 
the largest in the land. 

Here, too, w'e see that 
getting rid of the silly 
little pattern be^ls which 
disfigure half the gardens 
of the country is quite an 
ea.sy matter ; and, coming 
to colour, the glaring and 
geometrical colour of the 
IK.H filing - out garden is 
not equal in any way to 
the colour we can get. 
from plants set in more 
natural w^ays, and we can 
get masses of colour by 
planting enough of a thing 
without setting it in stiff, 
prim forms. 

Chambers Court, the 
residence of Mrs. J. E. 

VV'anl, is in the valley of 
the Severn, in Worcester¬ 
shire, facing the Malvern 
Hills. The present house 
of gre3'stone w’as rebuilt 
fifty years ago and is 
now nearly covered with 
Vitis inconstans, which 
puts on a most brilliant 
crimson, something in 
soil or asp^t making it 
peculiarly vivid. The lawns are very picturesque, 
trom the number of largo evergreen shrulrn 
planted about them, and herbaceous plants 
nourish, particularly those in a border under a 
south w’all in line with the house. 


the above varieties w’ell. No one has seen them 
in full glory without admiring them, and where I 
the conditions I name can be obtainexl, no more I 
beautiful flower of the kind can be desired. 
They are perfectly hardy ; but I think in a less 
favoured climate a few’ ashes or a little Cocoa- 
nut-fibre would be a wise protection over the 
roots in the autumn, to oe removed at the 
spring cleaning up of the border.— West 
COUNTRIK. 

Protectini^ Tritomas. —I have protected 
some Tritomas with Bracken during the winter. 
Would it be safe to uncover them now’, as I am 
afraid thej’ will get delicate?— Aida. 

*,* No ; even in your southern countj’ 3’ou 
woufil be quite safe in keeping the cover on 
until the warm weather comes, but these plants 
are so vigorous that they generally’ push through 
anj- cover that is placed over them. In fact, we 
usually leave the winter protecti«»n round them 
all the summer to serve as a mulch. 

PouTcroya loneeava in Cornwall.— 

Six j'ears ago a bulbil of this plant was taken 
from one flow'ering in the open air at Penjerrick. 
It grew under glass at Rosehill for three years, 
and was then put in an Italian oil-jar on a mound 
in the open air, somewhat shaded by a tall Pinus 
insignis. It survived the three mild winters 
I 18i)6-7, 1897-8, 1898-9, but in March last a slight 
' frost turned the centre leaves a j'ellow'ish-green. 
This appai-entl^’ gave the plant a check, and 


growing w’ild kinds, not ^frafted, such as mon- 
tana and Flammula, climbing Tea Roses, and, if 
you insist on evergreens, the choicest kinds of 
Ivy. Do not forget the new Japanese Wistaria, 
as well as the old chinensis. 

Ixias. —Considering how ver}^ handsome and 
w’ell adapted for cutting and general conserva¬ 
tory and draw’ing-room decoration Ixias are, is 
it not surprising that more are not grown in 
private gardens? Freesias are regarded bj’ 
many as indispensable, but I am quite sure that 
the better forms of Ixias are quite as handsome 
and useful. Unlike the Freesias, however, the 
bulbs do not, as a rule, impinve as time goes on, 
except under specially good culture. The price 
asked for the bulbs is now’ so reasonable that at 
a verj’ small outlaj' a fine display of bltxim ma}’ 
be haxl annually. Overpotting them is a great 
ciiuse of failui’e. They do not require a great 
bulk of soil, and this must lx* light in charax ter 
and ample drainage provide*!. I have seen them 
grown in shallow’ pans, and for cutting it 
answ’ers well, hut w’hen 4i-inch or 5-inch pots 
are used the plants can Iw employe*! for any 
purpose. Nine or ten bulbs in each will 
suffice. The compost most suitable is three 
parts light fibrous loam rubl)e*l dow’n with the 
hands, aiul one part leaf-moufil an*l coarse silver 
or river-sand. Overwatering being fatal, little, 
if an^’, liquul should bo given until gi-owth 
I appeai-H, when a p*)aition close to the gla.ss in a 
I cool greenhouse suits them well. Some place 
the pots in a cold-fi*ame 
until the bulbs start into 
grow'th, but protection 
from frost must be given. 
When in full growth the^’ 
enjo3’ an occasional 
watering with liquid- 
manure, but it must \)e 
diluted. Ixias require 
supporting, the growths 

S naturally somew’hat 
Br and w’eak. Small 
tw’iggy sticks are the best 
or the branched portions 
of half-worn birch ortxuns, 
no tying then being neces¬ 
sary’. If the bulbs are t*) 
be preserved for growing 
on another sea-son, great 
care is necessary' in gra*lu- 
ally dry’ing them off, keep¬ 
ing the foliage green as 
long 08 possible. Arranged 
in small glasses w’ith a 
little of their ow’ii foliage, 
Ixias ore charming. — 
C. N. 

Phlox canadensis. 

—This lovely’ blue-flow'- 
ered dwarf Phlox *le- 
serves to be in every 
garden. The plant is 
but a few inches high. 

threw it into bloom. The flower-stalk Ijccame f Even when given loonier treatment it rarely 
over 10 feet high anil arched at the extreme tip. I reaches a foot in height, and flow'ering freely’ 



A Gloucestershire jrarclen. 


he fipreat Day Lily (Hemerocallis 
i).—^n resjxaise to your enquiry for < 


The 

ti.aca).—in rcs{X)nse to your enquiry tor experi¬ 
ence in the growth of this very fine thing, I 
may’ give you mine in East Somerset, alxiut 
20 miles from the sea, and ,300 feet above sea 
level. Three years ago last spring I planteil a 
bulb in a border backed by’ low garden walls, 
facing due north and w’est. The spot chiisen 
was at the angle of the W’alls where the sun 
comes for part of the day only, and the soil is a 
good black mould, full of humus, and on a dry 
bottom, but W’ell ilraine*!. There are shrubs for 
alxjut half the w’idth of the bonier, such as 
Rhodcxlendrons, Rosa rugosa, etc., and the bulb 
W’as planted just at the edge of these, with a 
bushel of sharp santl dug in, but otherw’ise no 
protection. It has increased in strength and 
flow’ering year by year, and the past season its 
great beauty w’os most attractive. Close by, I 
planted a few Hemer(X}alli8, Kwanso variety, 
under like circumstances. They’ are stronger 
grow’ing than the former in every’ respect, and 
much earlier (a fortnight or three weeks) in 
flow’ering. None of this tribe like disturbance 
at the loots, but I think deep, cool soil, moist 
at bottom, and partial shade essential to grow’ 


I Early in .July it was ilensely’ crow’ileil W’ith blos- 
I som. A short time after this a gale of w’inil 
blew the plant aii*l the jar tlown and broke off 
some of the flower branches and many bulbils. 
The jar aiul plant were put up again and the 
jar partly sunk in the grounil. It remains in 

f ;(xxl condition up to the present, with fine 
mlbils still grow’ing.— How’ard Fox, Hosehillf 
Fdlmovih. 

Creepers for perfola.— I should be 
obligeil to you if y’ou w oultl kindly give me a 
list of a few choice creepers suitable to giow’ on 
a pergola in a rather exposed position ? It runs 
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alw’ay’s makes a capiUu show’. So gixxl ami di^' 
tinct a bit of colour is worth emxiuraging in the 
spring ganlen, and the plant is quite cosily’ 
increased by cuttings or by division of the 
roots. It is not at lul difficult to grow, and in 
deep loamy soil with brick rubbish grow’s quite 
vigorously and flowers abundantly. 

Hardy perennials in heavy soil.— In 

my garden tlie soil consists nnxitly of heavy clay. 
I fiml Aquilegios do well. Will you kinilly’ say 
wliat other hanly perennials will stand suclt 
heavy damp soil ?—L. S. S. 

You may be sure that a soil which growa 
ill 


north and south, fairly shdtored from the I Aquilegias wdl grow many other perennial* 
former, but fully exposed to east and west 1 
8 the situation is higl 

fi-equently severe. I thought of Rose Crimson 
Rambler and two or three Clematis. Would a 


luruier, uui/ luiiy expose*! lo east, anu w'es*. Sr,. S 

winds, and, as the situation is high, these are . do better on heavy 

- • - • . r P- ’ ^ . soils, as, for instance, htarw’oi-ts, Lupins, somt» 

Lilies, Tritomas even, and the Sea Hollies. 


Wistaria be likely to flourish in such a posi 
tion ? I should also like your opinion as to 
Aristolochia, Honeysuckle, Kerria japonica, 
variegated Golden Hop, and Arapelopsis, and the 
best sorts. The erection is maae of Pine poles, 
and, of course, if some of the plants remain 
evergreen so much the better. Crimson Rambler 
is evergreen here.—C. F. A. 

*** Your selection, so far as it goes, is very 
gotxl. The best plants are Vines, varieties or 
species, not forgetting the fine new Japanese 
\ ine. Clematis are good, especially the free- 


2 )^' As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “ Gardening ” from the I'ery 
beginning have come from its readers^ we desire 
to encourage this, and therefore offer each week, 
\for the coming three months, a copy of the lateM- 
edition of the “ English Flow er Garden ” to 
the sender of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current week's 
issue. Each note sent us in response to this 
inintation must he plainly marked “ Competition,''^ 
and hear the full address and name of the sender. 
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Weeds ^rrowin^: in a lake.— May 1 beg 

for your advice on the above subject, through 
the medium of your valuable paper? The 
average deptli of the water is 18 inches, and 
the bottom was thoroughly cleaned out three 
j-ears ago ; but last summer the weeds grew 
so thickly in it that the whole surface was covered 
with the long Mossy-like weeds. Loads of these 
were pulled out w'ith iron rakes from a boat, 
but I am sorry to find that they are as thick as 
ever there again, but have not reached the 
surface yet. It is an artificial lake, measuring 
over an acre, with nearly a constant supply ot 
nice water running in, and an overflow for 
Avaste water to run out. As a goo<l many trout 
were put in, it was judge<l advi.sablc not to fix 
a flood-gate, as a means of emptying all the 
water out—which, however, is a disadvantage 
for a goo<l bottom cleaning of the lake. I shall 
feel greatly obliged for your advice as to the best 
way of getting rid of the weeds?—W. H., 
Pantafon. 

*** Weeds in artificial ponds are often a 
nuisance, but sometimes, after two or three 
years ’ growth, the nuisance abates. Swans are 
one of the best means ol removing weecls, but 
you cannot have them if you have many flowers, 
such as Water Lilies, in the lake. Let it go for 
a couple of years; very probably it wdll gradually 
ilisappear. 


THE KITCHEN QARDEN. 


KEEPING BATAVIAN AND OTHER 
ENDIVES THROUGH THE WINTER. 
The verj' important cultivation of Endive for 
the Paris market generally is on a scale of 
wliich few people have any idea in this country. 
It is grown not only for French use, but for 
exx)ort to other countries, and the following 
pni-ticulars by a good writer in the Re.mie 
Horticofp may be interesting to groM'ers 

ITie preservation of Endives, and in par¬ 
ticular the kind known as Batavian, which is 
consumed from November to the end of 
February, is not always an easy matter. I have 
cultivate<l the Btitavian Endive for thirty years 
and have practised different ways of keeping it 
in winter. If one wishes to have Endives uiat 
keep M'ell it is necessary (1), to select the hardi¬ 
est varieties, the Verte Maraich<>re for example. 
The broad-leaved Endive, or Scarole, is hardier 
than the curly one. If, however, the curly kind 
l)e preferi*ed, the choice should be of Ruffec, or 
De Meaux ; (2), The late seasons’ sowing should 
l>e carried out about July ‘ioth, and from 
August 5th to the 10th, and the plants after- 
wanls kept well watered ; (3), Plant out between 
August ^h and September 8th ; (4), The plants 
must not l>e fully gromi before the first frosts— 
that is to say, the time when they are put under 
protection. 

I.— Storing in frames. 

In well-kept gardens there is ordinarily no 
lack of frames. After having served for Melons, 
or similar things, they come in handy for vege¬ 
tables, Strawberry plants, etc. With the first 
appearance of frost place the frames over the 
li^s, taking care to let the base of the frames 
sink a little into the ground, and to keep the 
incline towards the south. If several beds 
are side by side, a spa<-’e of 28 inches or 
so should be left l»etween each to give a path 
of 16 inches after allowing 12 inches for the 
leaves. The plants should be allowetl a space of 
about 12 inches in all direc^tions, hut late 
plantings may Ije ])ut closer. As much air 
should be given as pi>s8ible when tlie tempera¬ 
ture is alxjve zero. When the frosts come the 
frames should be c'overed over A\ith mats, 
especially at night. But at the earliest moment 
these coverings should be removed, as the plants 
keep so much lietter if the leaves can retain 
their green colour, in the formation of which 
light is indispensable. 

If the frost is very severe, care should be 
taken to fill up the spaces between the frames 
with nianurc niixecl with leaves, or simply 
leaves. The mats should he left, and, if neces¬ 
sary, doubled, and leaves or manure put upon 
the frame. In blanching the plants for the 
table, the frames should remain covered for 
fifteen days at leiist. A low temperature 
hinders the pi-ocess of blanching. During this 
period it is important that air should be given 
once or twice in order to dry the plants. 
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II.— Storing in fr.4mes (another way). 

Where, however, the gardener has but a 
few framas at his disposal, he must perforce 
pa<tk his plants as closely as possible in order to 
get them under the frames. The plants should 
be lifted W'ith all their soil, the leaves that show' 
any signs of decay being carefully removed and 
carried on a barrow to the frames. The soil 
should be well firmed dow’n, as if the plants w’ere 
intended to remain, but without pressing the 
leaves. The frames having been filled and 
inclined to the south the plants should be 
w'atered. Then cover up the frames and give 
air. Care should be taken to cover and uncover, 
and to protect accordinjg to the temperature. 
The plants transplanted in this way will keep 
almost as long as if treated in the way first 
described, and there will bo the advantage of 
having succeeded with considerably more plants 
in the same space and with less trouble. 

III.— In cellars and vaxtlts. 

This is, perhaps, the oldest method, but it is 
found very useful. It is convenient for lodging 
plants that have had to be removed in a hurry 
from the kitchen garden. In this case, also, 
each plant is moved with its ball of earth after 
being rid of decaving leaves. The plants 
should be placed in tiie best lighted situation in 
earth or sand, and then lightly watered so as 
not to wet the leaves. They w’ill not keep long 
in these conditions, as, lieing deprived of light, 
they facie aw’ay and are fit to be eateri as soon 
as they have become white. 

IV.— Storage in pots or dug-out beds. 

When there is no covering material, or very 
little to spare for the preservation of Endives, 
the plan is to dig a small pit about 32 inches 
wide, and as long as need be. The soil is dug 
to .'a certain depth, and throwm tow'ards the 
north ; the plants are then placed so that their 
heads shall be 4 inches al>ove the level of the 
soiL The form of the pit is shown in the 
aepompanying illustration. 


Notd. 



In opening the pit the earth is thrown to the 
north side only ; the plants are removed from 
their beds in the garden, and are set side by 
side in this pit or trench ; the roots are then 
watered once and for all. During frost they are 
covere<i with straw-matting, set to slant dowm- 
w’arda from the north ridge of the trench. In 
severe frost the plants should be covered over 
with clean leaves or straw', and the matting 
placed on top of these. In the absence of straw 
mats, straw screens or Broom mixed w’ith 
Bracken may l>e used. 

V.— Storing in pits. 

I have known a gardener form in a field 
planted with Endives small trenches for their 
reception. His mcthofl w'as to dig a small pit 
with a few cuts of the spade in a place where 
the soil was firm, so as to prevent the sides from 
falling in. The depth of such a pit is 
16 inches at each side and 14 inches in the 
middle, the bottom thus presenting a slight 
slope, as in the illustration. The width at the 
top of the pit is 20 inches, and at the bottom 
18 inches. 





The soil dug out is thrown to the north side 
and well firmra to form a slope. The plants are 
then laid in the pit with their balls, the roost 


facing each other and side bv side, the liemls 
facing the walls of the pit. Thus w'e have two 
layers of plants with the roots touching eacii 
other. A space of 3^ inches is left between the 
head of the plant and the w’all of the pit so as 
to give air and light, which are indispensable to 
the preservation of the plants. Over the first 
double row of plants a second is placed, the man 
who places them walking backwards and pre¬ 
viously putting a little soil on each plant of the 
first layer. When all the Endives are in 
position, an additional small quantity of soil is 
shovelled over the roots, and the same precau¬ 
tions are taken against frost as before de¬ 
scribed. 

Storage in pits (another way). 

The owner of one or two beds of Endive, and 
who has but little space to dispose of for their 
storage, should adopt the following plan : A pit 
should be dug 16 inches w’ide by 16 inche.s <leep, 
and the soil ns dug out thrown to the north side 
of the pit and well sloped. The bottom cif the 
pit should be raised 2 inches on the north side 
for the reception of the plants as in the illus¬ 
tration :— 





The balls of the plants touch the north w’all. 
The first layer in place, a small quantity of soil 
is shovellfKi over the balls to form a bea for the 
second row, which is also covered with soil. 
To protect the plants from frost use straw or 
Bracken, etc., and allow for aeration. 

Turning the plants upside dow'N. 

Endives may also ^ preserved for a month 
and more if the weather is not rainy by lifting 
with a spade and turning them upside dow'u. 
It is important, however, that the weather 
should to dry. The small amount of earth 
which covers tl\p leaves wrill prevent the plants 
from l>eing frozen. They will be white and 
ready for the table at the end of tw'elve or 
fifteen days. 

Storing the heads without the R(k>ts. 

If the Endive is intended for the market, the 
green leaves should be cut off level with the 
ground, and the heads, freed from decayed 
l^ves, allow'ed to dry for tw'o days, and then 
placed in twos, heart against heart, in row's in 
frames, and covererl over entireh' with earth 
betw'een 1 inch and 2 inches deep. They will 
be fit to eat fifteen days afterwards. One can 
dispense with frames if the place is w'ell drained 
ana sheltered .—Rtvwt Horttcolt. 


Saving: seeds from birds {J. Monh 

toitm ).—In sowing small seeds take several 
drops of Linseed-oil, and well mix the seeds up. 
adding a tablespoonful of red lead, and sowing 
in a dry state. No bird or vermin w'ill touch 
them. For Peas and larger seeds more Linseed- 
oil and red lead are required, but the seeds 
should l>e W'ell mixed W'ith the oil before the lead 
is added. Very few’ drops of oil are refiuirxHl, 
only suflicient to moisten the seeds. If 
much is put on the seeds stick together. 

Salsaiy (Derewtan).—Open a trench 18inelic;s 
deep, place the manure at the bottom, return 
the soil, and sow the seeds in a drill 1^ inches 
deep, exactU’ over the manure. The drills may 
be 15 inches apart, and the plants should lie 
thinned out to 6 inches asunder. Spring is the 
time to SOW' Salsafy, but if sown early it is apt 
to run to seeil. 

Cauliflowers {S. i?.).—For your small 
garden no Cauliflower will suit vou better than 
one of the early dwarf tj’pe, sucli as the Snow¬ 
ball or Early Forcing, or Extra Dwarf Erfurt. 
There is really no difference in these other than 
in name. Se^ should be got at once, and be 
sown in a shallow* pan or box. But in whatever 
sown it must not be thickly, so hence it is 
better to have tw'o pans than one only, or if 
sown in a box it should have the soil area of twro 
pans. Let whatever be used have in the bottom 
ample rubble, broken small for drainage, and or 
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that some of the coarse pieces of turfy soil : ; 
then till up with sifted soil, in which is mixed 
some sharp sand. Press this down gently and 
evenly, then sow the seeds by small pinches 
over the surface, just pressing them in with the 
piints of the fingera, then adding about a J inch 
ol tine soil aiul watering. Stand the pans in a 
frame or gr*»enhouse near the light, but if the 
(lay becomes sunny shade with thin paper for 
a few hours, iierniination should take place in 
about ten or twelve days. Water as little as 
possible, for these little Cauliflowers are very 
susceptible to damp. Further information as to 
tieatment c*aii be had later. 

Early vegetable borders.— In front of 
our lumses ai-e warm early boi-ders ; the soil in 
them has been prepared for early cropping to 
the depth of 3 feet or so. Tlieso warm lx>rderM 
are devotetl early in the season to Potatoes, 
CauliHow'ers, I.«ettuee, and Honi Carrots. We 
commence digging Potatoes from these borders 
in the ojnm air by the mi<ldle of May. Such 
birders are easily protected in this way ; stout 
Ash or Ha/el rods have tlieir thick ends planted 
firmly in the front'ofjthe border'; they^aro then 


made is in sowing Chicory too soon, w’ith the , 
result that the plants run to seed prematurely. 
It is well to make two sowings, giving goo<l I 
deep ground, and practising early and free 
thinning out of the seedlings, as badly developed 
crowns never pay. The roots when lifted take 
very little forcing to induce a stunly blanched 
growth, and where a Mushroom-house does not 
exist, a darkene<l receptacle lieneath a green¬ 
house stage or in a warm cellar will answer well. 
Lifting the roots as ripenecl is the best plan, 
and in spring the latest portions of the rows are 
often invaluable and may even l>e blanche<l 
where they grow by' means of pots. — N. N. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THK WISTARIA. 

No rea<ler of Gardening, and scarcely any 
pei-son wlio keeps his eyes open, can need to Imj 
told that the Wistaria is one of our finest w'all 
plants. It succeeds in town and country, and 
we have seen the fronts of houses o^ly a few 


winter cut back almost clo.se to the ground to 
encourage the formation of several very stout 
spring growths from the base, it becomes 
each season one of the noblest of objects. Cer¬ 
tainly, like all other shrubs, nn occasional 
dressing of manure about the roots is mu(‘h 
appreciated. Similarly treated, the broad¬ 
leaved Catalpa, which would, left to a single 
stem, evolve into a fine tree, makes a 
grand shrub, and several annual growths 
result. One of the very finest of all large- 
leaved trees, the Ailantus glandulosa, which 
will, if allowwl to remain such, become a 
tree of huge dimensions, yet, if cut back 
after once strong, in this way, will send 
up from the roots growths of from 6 feet 
to 8 feet long, cm.rrying up some of the finest 
leafage conceivable. These are things essen¬ 
tially for broad borders, but, so drastically 
treateil, how' fine is the result as compared 
with the horrible contracting into rotund, 
formal, and unnatural shapes by the ime of the 
shears. Most of the Polygonums l)ear this kind 
of treatment naturally, but they want so much 
room, as they extend so fast and cat up other 


Wistaria sinensis on an east wall. 



bent over and the other ends securetl under the 
wall-plate of the house. A sufficient number of 
mats is sew’n together, so that tw’o piecos w’ill 
cover all up ; they can easily bo covere<l or 
uncoveretl in a few minutes, and in w'indy 
weather a tie or tw'o will make all secure.—G. P. 


miles from the centre of London a perfect 
picture w’hen the long racemes of bloom are 
proiluced in profusion. There are few plants 
more worthy of culture in such a position, and 
our illustration gives some idea of what it is 
capable.__ 


Good Celery (./. AT.).—In oi-der to grow 
it crisp and W’ldl, the manure put into the 
trenches sliould be as rotten a.s possible. If 
there lx* any straw' or dryness in the manure the 
('elery is sure to l)e pithy. Never let the plants 
suffer from w'ant of water or liquid-manure, 
both w'hen fii-st plantecl out and during tlry 
summers. Some varieties of the dw'arfer kinds 
of Celery are nujre crisp than the larger-grow'- 
ing sorts. Celery is best in deep, light, and 
go >d soils, w'here there is good rainfall. 


Chicory. —Considering the esteem in which 
good winter salading is hdd, it is not a little 
surprising that the culture of Chicory should be 
HO much neglected, especially when its hardiness 
is taken into account, also the fact that after a 
long .spell of sharp weather good Lettuce and 
Eu(“ 


even Endive are scarce. 
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Butcher’s Broom with berries.— The 

female plantof this bears beautiful scarlet berries, 
as hamlsome as any we have. These are rare in 
gardens in consequence of the prevalence of the 
male plants in our shrubberies and gardens. Dr. 
Syme says, in reply to a query on this subject : 
“ I know of but one way to get berries on 
Butcher s Broom ; get a Ix'i ry-bearing female 
plant, and put a male plant alongside. 1 got 
my berry-l>earer from a garden in Southeiul, and 
it has had berries every year since.” 

Shrubs as cut-backs.— Of all variegated 
shrubs, none seem to be better fitted for annual 
cutting back than does the superb Golden 
Elder. I^eft as an orflinary shrub, it Ijecomes 
in time iKX)r and ill-conffitionwl, the leafage 
small and almost colourless ; but if, when it has 
become strongly rooted, it is then during tlie 


.shrubs unduly, so as to become robbers. Leycos- 
teria formosa will bear hard cutting l>ack yearly, 
and afterwards give some luxuriant flow'ering 
growths. The Rose Acacia bears this hard 
cutting bock well, as also w'ill the Sumach. 
One great cause of decay in many shrubberies 
is that the whole of the fallen leafage is raked 
clean off, and nothing is left to fork in and thus 
feed the roots. In ^1 cases a liberal dressing 
of manure should be given to shrubs, as to other 
things.—A. D. 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 
Affected “ Geranium ’’-leaves, etc. 

{E. H'.).-The spots on your “Geranium - 

leaves are caused by a fungus belonging to the 
genus Phyllosticta. You should cut off the 
affected leaves aiul bum them, and then spray 
the plants with a fungicide, such as Bordeaux- 
mixture, an ammoniaeal solution of c^rbona^ of 
copper, or a solution of sulphide of pota.ssium. 
The roots of your Primulas have lieen eaten ofi 
just below* the collar of the plant by some 
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insect, pi-olmbly by tlie grubs of the black Vine- 
wtH'vil, which often injures Primulas in this 
way ; Imt none of the grul)s were present on the 
portions of the plants you sent. When full 
grown they are whitish, with dark heads. They 
are much \rrinkled, and generally lie in a some¬ 
what curved position. They are nearly ^ inch 
in length. it is just possi'ble that the injury 
might have been caused by bulb-mites, but I 
could not discover any. I expect that the grubs 
just mentioned are the culprits.—G. S, S. 

Qrubs in leaf-soil {Ei'f).—The grubs are 
those of one of the Tipulidte, the tamil}’ to 
which the common daddy-long-legs belongs, but 
they are so drie<l up that it is difficult to niake 
out what they are. Thcj' arc, as you say, 
“ quite hardy,'’ and insecticides have little or 
no effect on them unless they are absolutely 
soaked. The birds would pick them out if they 
had the chance. They no (huibt fee<l on the 
decaying leaves, but I certainly would not give 
them the chance of getting to the roota of my 
planta as they would probably injure them. In 
sending grubs or insects of any kind by post, 
care should be taken that they cannot rattle 
about in the l)OX, and not to send too much 
earth with them. A gotsl plan is to wrap the 
grubs and a little earth up in a piece of paper, 
jmt it into a Ixix, and put on as much dampish 
Moss as will make all tight. Otherwise, if the 
earth l>e dry and kx)sein the box, itgets so shaken 
up with the grubs, and the latter Ijecome so 
Iwittered by the knocking about that small 
parcels receive in the post, that they are scarcely 
recognisable.—G. S. IS. 

Worms in potting soil (W. E. H.).— 

The small worms that you find in your potting 
soil, and of which you have sent specimens, are 
the young of one of the species of earth-w’orms. 
If you could sprea<l the soil about somewhere so 
that the binls could scratch it over, they w'ould 
soon pick them all out, or they may be killed 
by baking it or drenching with “ lime-w’ater ” 
or lx)iling water.—G. S. S. 

Insects on Currant-trees. — My Currant- 
trees on walls U8e<l to be much infested with the cater- 
i>illar of the Currant saw-fly, but beyond this no other 
insects ever provetl troublesome. The way I exterminated 
this pest was by removing the soil at the Inme some 
2 inches or 3 inches in depth and replacing it with fresh 
from a non-infested source. This also was dusted with 
freshly-slaked lime, and after following this up for a few 
seasons it gave no further trouble.—W . 


PERNS. 

REPOTTING FERNS. 

WiiP.N Fern.s of various species need rcix)tting 
ba<lly, it is a mistake to place them direct into 
the new'pots without breaking up the Iwill of 
roots amt earth in some way. If i)otted intact, 
the roots never seem to start freely, often dry¬ 
ing up while the new com]K>st around it gets, 
very w'et. Again, repotting when quite dor¬ 
mant is a mistake, the roots then not being 
nearly so active as they are later, when the 
young fronds have started an inch or two, at 
which time it is quite safe to pull the roots about 
more than shoulcl be done earlier, as they .soon 
heal and take hold of the new' compost. Most 
of the commoner kinds of Adiantunis, Pterises, 
and Gymnogrammasare surface-rooters to a large 
extent, and when repotting, the compost may 
come up rather higher than preyiously with 
advantage. One of the freest-growing and 
best Ferns for use in a small state is Pteris 
tremula. The spores of this germinate with 
great freedom in any moist, w'arm greenhouse ; 
it is easily transplanted and grow's rapidly into 
a useful size. ^Vhere it is re<piircHl as soon as 

K issible the plants must not bo allow’ed to 
‘come root-bound, but l)e shifte<l from one size 
to another as soon as the roots touch the sides 
of the jxits. A rough compost of loam, peat, 
and leaf-mould, with a plentiful mldition of 
sharp sand and finely broken crocks, suits this 
and most other (juick-grew ing Ferns a<lmirably. 
Although this Pteris likes this fre<pient shifting, 
it is easy to keep it in (juito small p<»ts for a 
long time by a little surface feeding and ample 
moisture. Where much furnishing in<hx)ra has 
to l»e done this is a great advantage, for small 
pots are much more easily arrange*! than 
larger 01 ^* 8 , and are more useful for small 
bowls and vases. Clean, old |x>tH are the l)e.st 
tor Ferns, but when new *mes must Ik* used 
they will do very well if well soaked previous 
to use. BrokepL^ricks are bslter for drainage 
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than the usual clocks, but one good piece nuu' 
go over the hole in the Ixjttom of the jK)t. If 
quick grow th is necde<l w'ithout much reganl 
^ing paid to w’hether the fronds are hanl or 
not, the compost may be very loosely placed, 
but a slower and much more solid growth results 
from a firm compost. As hint^ above, the 
old ball should be broken up if possible ; if only 
pricked round with a pointed stick it is better 
than nothing, and it should also be moist. Then 
the new compost need not be watered much for 
a few' days, simply sprinkled over, and the 
plants kept in a rather closer atmosphere than 
usual. Shade is necessaiy at first , but the less 
of it the l>etter w’hen the plants are again on the 
move. C. H. B. 

Potting^ Perns (/. j. L .).—The best season 
for potting Ferns is now' close at hand, for just 
aa the plants start into active top growth the 
roots take to the new soil far more readily than 
when growrth is nearly dormant, and young 
healthy plants should be chosen. A stand of 
market Ferns consists of quite young plants, 
growm on quickly w'ithout any check from the 
seedling stage, and the fronds are very much 
larger than if grow'n from old divided plants. 
The plan has now' become pretty general of 
putting tw'o plants into one pot, by which 
means one gets a good head of fronds in half 
the time, aa many of the most popular market 
sorts, such as Asplenium diversifolium and 
Pteris tremula, have a thin look w'hen only one 
plant is shiftetl from [a .3-inch to a 5-inch pot. 


THE EDELWEISS. 

The Edelweiss (Leontopodium alpinum) b 
|x?rhaps one of the most ]>opular plants of the 
alpine Hora, and the one plant of thousands that 
the average mountain tourist is most anxious to 
discover. Interesting the plant is undoubtedly, 
though beyond this it possesses but few 
attractions from a decorative point of view. 
Of course its correct home is the rock-garden, 
where it should be planted in not too rich soil, 
yet quite firm. The plant is seen always to 
good advantage if rather freely' grouped in 
colonies in the rock-garden. The plant may hi* 
grown with complete success when a few' stroni; 
seedlings are firmly planted in a narrow chink 
of rock, BO placed that a deep fis.sure of gritty 
or sandy loam may’ be assured for the ns»ts t«* 
ramble in. Plants in pots may' lie grow n an<l 
flow'ereil when the collar is tightly wwlge*! U*- 
tween .some pieces of stone or old mortar. I 
have frequently received parcels *)f the plant by- 
post merely wrapixjd in a nit of Sphagnum Moss 
and some oiled paper, and in this way’ they’ travel 
w’ell. But W’hether these collecteil plants w ill 
continue to 8uccee<l under cultivation in our low¬ 
land gardens depends as much on the way' they 
have been lifted as upon any .subsequent treat¬ 
ment on arrival. Assuming such plants do come 
to hand, and pos.sesaing a fair amount of fibroim 
roots, there is no l>etter w’ay of starting such 
things than by’ planting them not too deeply in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre and sand. Many plants that 
frequently rot, and rot rapidly’, w’hen pla<-e«l 
in soil, w’ill start new’ roots quite c|uickly’ wher* 



Edelweiss in a Norwood jfanlen. 


and as y'oung plants of these are raisetl by' the 
million, it is more profitable to use double the 
number of small plants, and get them of sale¬ 
able size in much le.ss time. The varieties of 
Ribbon Feni that are so much useil for table 
decoration in thumb pots are mostly filletl with 
little patches of 8ee<llings, in many cases half-a- 
dozen in each, and frequently of tw’o or three 
varieties, such as Pteris cretica and cristata, 
and if these are shifte*! on into larger pots aa 
fast as they' get w'e roote<l they make very 
pretty' decorative plants in a short time. The 
majority of these are sold in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, and are just the thing for growing on 
quickly into good 8{)ecimenH for decoration or 
exhibition.— .James Groom, dosport. 


Oypripedium Charlesworthi. — In 

your issue of .January’ 1.3, pige 605, y’ou have a 
paragraph, “ (’yprij»edium Cbarlesworthi.” It 
wouhl seem os if the nurservmen who “ have it 
in st*)ck by’ hundrcfls ” take little trouble to 
advertise the fact. I am open to any’ low'- 
priceil offer, provi<led the variety’ is g<MHl. 
There is much ilifference in the doi*sal sepal as 
reganls colour, as 1 have observed. 3'he Orchid- 
market is rat her like the fish-market. The ring 
never sells anv cheaiier when plentiful. It 
rots, and is solfl for manure W’hen .seizeti by the 
authorities. It is right that Cy'pri))ediuiii Sir 
R. Buller, tlescriLM'd in your .lanuary 
nuinlier, should be high priced, but there are 
many’ Orchids easily increased which should be 
low’ priced, and might thus become popular, os 
easily growm.—H. 


planted in this simple w’ay. Give one goo*l 
watering when planted, place in a lat her sha<lc<l 
place and not in a stufly, ill-ventilate<l frame, 
and leave them alone for a week at least 
without further moisture. In this way 8con*s 
of rare alpines have l»een treated after a 
long journey with a good deal of success. On 
the other hand, those w’ho have no opportunity 
of obtaining plants dii-ect from their moun¬ 
tain home W’ill find seecls by far the l»est 
method of obtaining a stock. In*lee<l, see<ls 
must lie lookerl to for perpetuating the stock 
also, for the plant is not alw’ays a success when 
divideil. On the other hand, it nmv be gi-own 
from seeils with perfect ease, anil though 1 
have grown the plant ^vith success, 1 am 
l>ound to say I have never l)een able to obt.ain 
such results as I saw’ a few’ years ago in the 
gardens of Pusey’ House, Berkshire. Here the 
Edelweiss was treated as .a biennial, large IhxD 
l>eing edged around w ith it. The plants grvv 
with considerable vigour, making tufts of leaves 
over a f«K>t high uiui flowering anundantly. In 
this way a succession of plants, to flower each 
year, was maintaine<l, .seixts Iteing harvested in 
great quantity. The plant pnxlucestuftsof hoary 
or woolly’ leaves from wliich iasues the flower 
stem, usually'nr)t more than 4 inches or 6 inches 
high. 3'he true flowei’s are small an<l incon¬ 
spicuous, yellow in colour, and set as it were in 
a star-liko whorl of woollv, oblong leaves, 
remlered w hite or nearly so W the density of 
the ilown-like tomentum that covers them. To 
this peculiar and interesting character the 
plant owes much of its popularity.—E. J. 

One of our readers who kindly' sent the photo 
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from which the illnatration was prepared, writes 
as follows i—“ I enclose a photo I have taken of 
a fine mass of Kdelweiss that flowered in my 
gaiilen. I have made the l>ed c)n a steep slope 
facing the S.W. and quite in the open. The 
plants have grown and also flowered freely, 
seed ripened, and numbers of young plants have 
become established. Some of the plants have 
had ten to fifteen blooms.” 


WHAT OTHERS SAY. 


Mop-beaded Ohrysanthemums. -I have i>eon 
pleased to note at the flower shows a tendency towards a 
more rational manner of jjrowiniy: Chrysanthemums. Per¬ 
haps 1 oiijfht to have said a more natural manner, for verj’ 
many of the plants exhihiUsl had Wen allowefi to develop 
a many flowers. True, these were not large, hut 

they were quite large enough to he lieautiful, an<l seemed 
miu'h more like a flow'er than the monstrosities seen at the 
shows. As a curiosity, a Chrysanthemum 8 inches or 
10 inches across is worth looking at. but no one would care 
to have such flowers for everyday use. A plant 2 feet or 
3 feet tall, with a dozen or more branches, making it a 
little shrub, and every branch latlen with flowers 3 inches 
or 4 inches across, is a thing of beauty. One such plant is 
worth more, for real enjoyment, than a hnndrwl single- 
Hteni plants hearing a flower the size of a dinner plate. If 
we are going to cultivate taste among flower growers, the 
fiooner these burlewpies on blossoms are done away with 
the better it will lie. — Tidr's Magazine. 


In the culture of flow’ers there cannot, by their very 
nature, be anything solitar>' or exiiusive. The wind that 
blows over the cottage pon'h sweeiw over the ground of 
the nobleman ; and as the rain de-si-ends over the just and 
the unjust, so it communicates to all gartleners, lioth rich 
and poor, an interchange of pleasure and enjoyment; and 
the ganlener an<l the nch man, in developing(*renhancing 
a fruitful flavour or a delightful scent is in some sort the 
gardener of everylxxly else.—(iiARiiits Dickrnh. 

Over-pranlUK Apples.— As regards the influence 
of pruning on beamig, one may obtain evidence here and 
there that there is reason to believe that the w’ant of fer¬ 
tility of some Apple-trees is caused bv over-pruning. 
That beautiful Apple, the Coniish Oilliflower, is well- 
Hnown in its ow'ii county not to bear if the points 
Qf the shoots are cut off; and t^ox’s Orange Pippin 
Ui admitted to l>ear with greater freedom if not 
hard pruned. Supposing we grow a line of Cox’s 
Pippins, it would be easy, instead of cutting l*ack 
everything, to leave every alternate tree alone for a few’ 
yeaw and watch the result. As an example of letting a 
Ktandanl tree have a more natural growth, we may men¬ 
tion three trees of Warner’s King growing together on a 
warm soil, which for the last .seven years have supplied a 
large family with fruit throughout the autumn and early 
winter. Tlie trees are fine and free in habit, and the 
branchlets are never cut Imck, only occasional crossing or 
weak branches being removed, and this not everj- year. The 
trees are pictures to look at in habit and in flower and 
fruit, and have liorne everj- year regularly for the last 
■even years. —Field. 

StrUcing Stove plants in water.— Plants can lie 
easily increased in ^-pint glass bottles, with the neck 
broken off, and 1 lb. or 2 Ih. jam or marmalade pots to 
hold from 1 inch to 2 inches of water to plac’e the shoets 
or <mttings in. The jar or bottle should he emptied and 
rinsed out once a week, as the water gets foul in a 
warm house. 1 have l)eeii siicc^essful in rooting Crotons, 
Ixoras, Uieffenljochias, Begonia Oloire de Sceaux, and 
Dracainas in variety ; in fact, I And this the most expcsli- 
tious way in rooting these, either the 8ide-.shoot, after 
being cut dow’ii, or tops of plants that have got leafless at 
the bottom. Care must be exercised in potting those* 
plants up, as the roots are rather tender, and should l)e 
taken in hand when the said roots are about *-inch long, 
using rather fine soil, and not pressing too flnnly. A little 
bottom-heat given afterwards soon estahlishea them.— 
(iardening HWW. 

“ It’s a matter of taste.”—! say that there is such 
a thing as good taste and bad taste, and that the further 
you depart from nature the nearer you get to bad taste. 
If a lacrj^ choose to wear her hair an naturet, or to l<x)p it 
up in a natural and sensible wav, she shows gocxl taste, 
and we niav find that her head looks like that of the 
Venus de Medici; if she makes it the size of a bushel 
iMwket with false hair, she is in bad taste, though she may 
be in fashion. So with flowers planted in rows—nature 
never plants in rows. -IIknry Kinoslky. 

The Money-tree. -It has sometimes crossed my 
mind, in that drear> interval of drought which inten enes 
between quarterly sti|^»t*ndiary showers, that Providence, 
by the (Teation of a money-tree, might have simplified 
wonderfully the sometimes perplexing prof»lem of human 
life. We rear! of Bread-trees, the butter for which lies 
rea<lv chumetl in Irish l)og8. Milk-trees we are assured of 
In South Anieri(». and stout Sir .John Hawkins testifies to 
Water-trees in the Canaries. Boot-trees bear abundantly 
ill Lynn and elsewhere ; and 1 have seen, in the entries of 
the wealthy, hat-trees with a fair show of fruit. A family- 
tree 1 once cultivateil mj'self, and found therefrom but a 
scanty yield, and that quite ta.steless and iiinutritious. 
Not to nmltiply exampW^s, 1 will barel}’ a<Jd to my list the 
Blrch-tree, in the smaller branches of which has been 
implanted so miraculous a virtue for eominuiiicating the 
I.atin and Greek languages, and which may well, therefore, 
l)e classtsl among the trees producing the necessaries of 
life - renerabile donum fatalut viiyir. That money-trees 
existed in the golden age there want not prevalent reasoiw 
for believing. For does n«t the oUl proverb, when it 
asserts that money does not grow on eivrg bush, imply 
d fortiori that there was <*erlain bushes which did produce 
It ? Again, there is another ancient saw to the effe<’t that 
money is the root of all evil. From which two adages it 
may be safe to infer that the aforesaid species of tree first 
degenerated into a shrub, then absconded underground, 
and finally. In our Iron age, vanished altogether.— 


J. R. LOWSLt. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qii ttflf 1 n rifl. —QiLeripjt and answerif are imietted in 
OARDKS\m free qf charge if correspondents follow the rules 
h&re laid down for their guidance. All connntinications 
for insertion should Ite clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
O.'^RDEXiNO, S7, Sorithampton • street. Covent Garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBiiisiiER The name and address of the seitder are 
required in addition to any designation he may d^re to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should f^e im a separate piece of paper. Unansicered 
queries should be repeated. Correspoiulents ehmild bear in 
mind that, as Oardexino has to he setU to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always Iw replied to 
in the issrie immediately fMowing the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
tcell be classified, will be found in their different de^rt- 
ments) shoulil always hear the number and title jnaced 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
Mige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit , the correspotuients who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that sevrral 
ansacers to the same question may often be very usefiUj and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Cf/rrestnmdents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDK.Ni.Na should mentirm the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.- must 

look through the whole of the jsiper to see rejtlies to their 
queries, as some require longer ansurrs than others ami 
are put into their resjiective departments. Ansipers 
cannot alivays Ite given the iveek after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


1051 —Oreenhouse plants.— I have a heated house 
with e\ ery accommodation. Would you kindly give me 
names of plants that I could grow as an amateur to have a 
gav house through the summer, and plants that will lie of 
service again ? Co.nstant Reader. 

1952— A “ firarden clock.”-I>U ring the coming sea¬ 
son I amde.sirous to make a “rarden clock” or “flower 
clock ”— i . e . , a series of beds of flowers, each kind owning 
at its ow’n hour from morning to evening. Will you Wndly 
give me the names of plants suitable for this purpose?— 
Alex. Keiohley. 

1953- Oood late Potato. — “ Shamp ” will be 
much obliged if you will let her know’ the best kind of 
Potato to plant for late use ? Something that will keep 
till the following April or May, when old Potatoes get bad. 
Please also say the oest date for planting in t’o. Meath ? 

’ 19.54 - Woodllce. —We are troubletl with wocxllice in 

our south ganlen wall. In summer the fruit is much 
damaged hv them. The wall is old, and I lielieve needs 
entii^y re’pointing, but this is an expensive matter and 
cannot lie done this year. Is there any means of destroy¬ 
ing the woodlice without injuring the trees ?—A. C. O. 

1955—Pruninar Roses.—I have made a small Rose- 
garden this autumn with trellis ami arches on one side. 
The beds w’ere jilanteii in Novemlier with bush Roses, 
H.P.’s, H.T.'s, and Tea Roses. At the same time climbing 
Rose.s, such as Heine Marie Ilenriette, Gloire de Dijon, 
(Mimhing Captain Christy, Euphrosvne, Crim.son Rambler, 
William Allen Richardson, have l>een placed by trellis and 
arches. Ought the above bush and climbing Roses to be 
pruneti or left alone this spring?-A. C. O. 

1950-Oucumbers with warty grrowths on 
roots.—I should like to ask advice on tUicumbor work. 
liOst year niy Cucumliers fell vict ims to what I call root 
disea^ (FMiiger-and-toes)—that is, the roots, and even the 
smallest of fibres, had warts u^Km them. When I found 
this out I cleared soil out and started a second time, but 
with the same result. I might give a few’ particulars as to 
how I proceedetl in my lean-to house. On the stage In 
front, just above piiie.s, I laid a green turf W’here I w’onted 
em’h plant and then just enough good turf-soil to plant 
in, and kept adding as the plants grew’. But all went 
wrong. Just so with the pits with a flue ninning down 
the middle and with stahle-manure and the turf-soil. If 
you will inform me how’ best to prex^eeti and what to 
guard against I would esteem it a favour ?^SorTiiKi eld. 

1957—Ouctimhers for profit.— Will some of your 
readers kindly give me advii« as to growing Cuciunbers 
for profit in C\icunil)er-house 80 feet long, which has got 
flues ill both sides? The plants last year were planted in 
lioxes raised about 4 iii(*hcs aliove the flues, and I could 
not get enough heat. Would they do lietter if the flues 
were cased in w’ith the boards and the plants planted on 
them ? Should lie pleased to receive any advice. Hinch. 

19.58- Iiilacs for forcing.— Would you kimlly tell 
me how’ to grow white Lilacs for forcing? 1 took some 
suckers tw’o years ago, but on trying to force them found 
they all went to leaf. Ought I to take cuttini^ or plants, 
aiicl will they bloom the second year? -Mrs. H. 

19.59 - Ouitivation of Daturas.—I should lie glad 
if you w’ould gii e me any infoniiatioii as to the cniltivation 
of the Datura—soil, position, liest varieties, etc. ? Would 
they he suitable for i^sociating with Oannas in a large 
bed ?-C. W. C. 

1900—Mildew on Vines.—The Vines in my un¬ 
heated house were skinned and painted with Oishurst 
compound about a month ago, and now appear to be 
covered w’itli mildew. What w'ould be the best way to 
deal with it? Also, is it necessary to skin the Vines every 
year? I have altogether about thirty Vines in the three 
houses, and as my new gardener knows as yet nothing of 
glass I am managing the whole of it, and the skinning of 
so many Vines is rather a task.—R. 

1961— Younfif standard Apple-trees. — In 
De<’ember, 1898, and January, 1899, 1 planted a iiuinlier of 
young standard Apples on the Crab-stock. They w’ere 
large trees that had been in a nursery for some years 
Avitnout transplanting, with the result that they had few’ 
fibrous roots, and the large “ Carrot" ones, owing to the 
trees standing close toother, w’ere necessarily much 
shortened in lifting. LLt season the sap seemed only 
sufficient to form small leaves. Would it be advisable to 
prune them now, and it so, to what extent?—X. Y. Z. 


1902—TomatOBB.—\NTiat quantity of hot lime should 
be used on good strong soil which has gjow-n Tonmtoes 
for 4 years ? The Tomatoes lia> e been mulched each year 
With farmyarcbmanure and various artiflci^^manures, os 
W’ere required, leaving the soil tioW’ very rich.—R. r. 

196a-Marechal NIbI Rose. I have a Marechal 
Niel planted in a box ; ccnil-house, facing south. It 
bloomed fairlv well la.st seas«)u, V>ut has not been cut back 
or done anything to, beyond watering, since and it has 
not vet quite lost its old leaves. The mam shoot is aliout 
I inch thick, bare for n few’ feet, then about a dozen latenus 
tied out. What treatment should I now adopt, plea.se. in 
the wav of pruning, top-dressing, etc. ? Little or no water 
has b^n given it for the last three months. I Dox T 
Know. 


To the fcHlomutj qiierie-'* hrie/ replies nee girm, 
Imt readers art invited to give, further answers 
shmdd they he able to offer additional admee on 
the rations subjeets. 

1904 -Weed on lawn (H. A. F.).—lt is only a hit 
of Yarrow’, and really will not do much harm, n ork it 
out W’ith a sharp knife. 

1965 -Unhealthy SmUax, other plants 

(A. The Smilax you mention is usually a weak 

grower. 2, The leaf you send is from a Dractena, and it 
IS the nature of these plants to lose their lower leaves from 
time to time. Give it a little heat. 3, Yes, jierforate 
the pan. 

1900-Forcing Mint (A. 7?.;.-It wants none of 
those fine things you mention, but at this season ^ the 
year plenty of heat and moisture and a bit of good soil 
round its foots, presuming that it was healthy when you 
]>ut it in and not w’om-out stuff. 

1967— Pruning fruit bushes ( H. G. C.;.—Bemov - 
the suckers and prune luoderatel.v, keeping the bush open. 
Hobday’s “ Villa Gardening ” would help you. 

1968 — Temperature of greenhouTO (E. d 
Fleming). Your questions niustlM? on separate pieces of 
paper. ' Generally speaking, you can succeed with the 
plants vou name if you do not let the temperature l>elow 
40 degs. ; or even by just keeping frost out. 

1909_<}loxinias (B. IT.;.-if you look bock in our 
columns you will find articles on the Rubje<'t, and we pro¬ 
pose shortly to rei>eat one. 

1970— Qomphrena globosa^ifan oj Kent). This 
is the Globe Amaranth, an “everlasting” flower that 
succeeds well in sitting-rooms and in windows, as Wi-ll as 
in the glass-house. Sow now, or at any time up to mi 1- 



Ooniphrena gloWsa. 


.summer, and pot off when rooted; a G-iiich pot w ill he 
found a useful size for the last shift. It likes light soil 
and good drainage. The plant is shown in the accoiiipa i.\ - 
iiig out. 

1971 Flower borders overshadowed by 
trees (The Oaks). -Tht situation you de.st*ribe h charm¬ 
ing, and you should he able to make lieautifiil flow’cr 
borders there. Copse plants and Briers should be gnib^l 
up, but the tall trees are not against you at* regards Lilies, 
Fenis, and many other things. .See the “ English Flower 
Garden ” for li.st. Seek the roots out a hit or tty to cut 
the coniieetion by a deep trem-h, if you can, and if the 
borders are w’orn out trj' a change of plants. 

1972— Professional gardener (^CoiMtanf Reader). 
-We think not, but in the profession of gardening it is not 
easy to draw’ a hanl-and-fost line. 

1973 — arafting on Apple and Poar suckers 

(R. D. 1/.;.—The Huckei-s vou refer to are probably of the 
wild Pear and Crab respeiriively. You may be Quite sure 
of budding or grafting on them w’ith a good result. 

1974— Blighted Apple-trees (yarmouth).—n is 
veiy likely American-blight, but if you will send us a little 
bit In a box w’e w’ill tell you all about it, 

1975— Various (L. It depends on the size of 

the plants, and in any case it is of no consequence. Go oni 
filling your house till you have enough. 2, Consult any 
catalogue, such as Turner’s of Slough, or Dicksons' of 
Chester, as we have no space to spare to print long lists 
inch os you require. 3, See next week. 4, President 
Garfield. 

1976— Cutting down Antirr hinum s, etc. 

(Yorkshire).—!, Certainly cut them down. 2, No; kiep- 
them till later, a.H you did not plant in autumn. 3, 
Whenever you can nuy good roots in winter or eaily 
spring. 

1977— Raising seeds (Old Subscriber).—The seeds 
named are best raised in pans of sandy soil in a i^arm 
frame or near the glass in a greenhouse. Few of them w e 
should say would be w’anted or fit for cultivation, if they 
are worth troubling about. 
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1978— Hardy plants (S. B. Q J.—For hardy plants 
you should apply to some firm who make a sp^i^t}' of 
these thintfs, such as Messrs, Barr of Long Ditton, Perry 
Of Winohmore Hill, or Dicksons of Chester or Edinburgh. 

1979— Walnut-tree not ^ft^tlnar M. E.).- 
llave a little patience. The Walnut IS a ^eat tree and 
naturally takes time to come In fruit. It is, moreover, a 
tree of Southern origin, and your soil may be a little cool 
for it. 

1980— Orange-trees from seed (C. 2?.;.—Orange- 
trees from seed will certainly flower and fruit in due time 
if you are kind to them, but seedling trees usually take 
longer than those raided in other ways. 

1981— Hedychlums, etc. (Ema).—\, These are of 
verveasj’culture, requiring a worm house in the fine months, 
and a rest in winter in a rather cooler one. They often do 
well planted out in the Iwrders of a greenhouse. 2, You 
<‘an buy it ready prepared for forcing. 

1{)«2-The new Violets.- I should l)e verj- much 
obliged if you would tell me which of the new single Violet.s 
(for growing in the open) you consider the best as regards 
scent and size ? Is there anything better than .La France 
or Prince.<w of Wales ? If not, which is the liotter of these 
for scent?-A. W. 

*,• From mir own experience ire should say that La 
France cannot be tteaten. 

1983— Evergreen Acacia. — Will you be goo<i 
enough to describe the Evergreen Acacia (Mimosa nilotioa), 
and say if it will flourish in the open in Cornwall?— 
T. D, J. 

We have seen the. tree in Egypt. It is not in the 
least likely to thrice in any part of Britain except 
Cornwall. 

1984— Plantin^p winter-floweringr shrubs.— 

What is the best time to plant winter-flowering shrubs, 
su(;h as Garr}'a elliptica, Chimonanthus fragrans, Ja.sniine 
iiudiflorum ?—Floradora. 

*»* Plant them at any time yon can get hold of them 
from November till March. The idea that everything 
mnst have a special time for planting is too tridespread. 

i9Sf>— Cutting back “ Geraniums.”—! have kept 
alMiut seventy “ Geranium " cuttings on staircase windows. 
They are very healthj’, but so tall and straggling. .Should 
I pinch them back, and if so from what point?—A ida. 

*,* Ves, pinch them back to a Jirm Joint of the ivood. 

198ft—Early crop for span-roofed house.— 

Can you advise me what to grow in a span-roofed house 
i'l feet by 12 feet, to have a I'rop before Tomatoes are 
planted out in the f>e<ls in May ? .Something marketable, 
not flowers. 1 could heat by hot-water if necessary.— 
V . D. B, 

*,* We can think of nothing better than a crop of 
KUIney Beans. 

1987— Bi^rnonia capreolata (L. G.;.—Thi.s is the 
plant to which you refer as Teconia, The flowers are .scar- 



Bignonia capreolata. 


let and are producwl singly. It is almost an evergreen, 
anil will thrive in a shelter^ spot against a sunny wall. 

i9H.8-Compost for raisin^r seeds.— Plea‘*e .state 
what is the best compost for raising seeds in?—L. iSWKB.vKY. 

*,* Yon do not say what seeds, but generally alight 
saiuiy soil is used. 

1989— lilfting Spanish Iris bulbs.— Can you tell 
me if .Spanish Iris should lie taken up everj' year after 
flowering, and if so, when?—<1. H. 

*,* There is no need whatever to take up the Spanish 
Irh, especially in the fertile Vale of Evesham, unless the 
plants are too thick. It is hardy enough. The other bulb 
ymi mention is also hartly. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
shotdd be addressed to the Editor of Gardrni.vo Illus¬ 
trated, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— fio/anwf.—Our sphere is gar- 
liening oniy, and the Lichens and other Mosse.s you send 

we c>annot undertake to identify.- Robt. Greening.— One 

of the New Zealand Veronicas (we think Traversi).- 

R. E. D. — Your plant is Berl>eri8 trifoliata.- 

Frank Coulson. —1 a^ 2, Poor varieties of Odonto- 

g »s.suni crispuui; 3, Dendrobium secundum.- Alderson. 

—', Sarcanthus pallidus; 2, Dendrobium chrj aanthum. 

—OW Subscriber.—\, Kindly send again ; 2, Sedum 
carneum variegatum ; 3, A variegated ground Ivj', but the 
i pc-cinien is verj small; 6, A.sparagus pTumosus ; 6, Tradei- 

cantia zebrina.- John Seammell.—Kindly send a 

b-'tter specimen.- G. Ashton. —The Thom Apple (Dutara 

St ramonium). 

Names of fruits.— 2f. B. -It seems a very good 
Apple, but as a se»*dling it can have no name except what 
you choase to give it. It is worth keeping.- —.f. R. - We 
think >ou are right, it is notJ^nders Pippin, -m 
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TO OORRESPONDENTS. 

I iTe should be glad if readers irould remember that ire do 
not atuncer mieries by post, and that ire cannot undertake 
tofohdard letters th eorfifsjimxdeiits, or insftt giteTies that 
do not contain the name and culdresses of sender. 

Constant Reader.—We have published lists of Roees and 
Chr>'8anthemum.s over and over again; see some of our 
bj^k numbers. We think you are doing Well with Mar^chal 
Niel Ro.se. We have a tree of our owm that has not pro¬ 
duced any blooms at all. Keep on as you are doing. You 
ask too man}’ questions, and compel us to form a rule that 
we cannot reply to more than four in one w’eek, and each 
should be on a separate piece of paper.— -C. —Your 
question is a purely legal one, w Inch we cannot find room 
for.—A. Saunders.—We do not know the names you 
mention. You will find the names of all horticultural 
tradesmen in the “Garden Annual.” Rostreoor.— 
Hobday’s “ I’illa Garden," published by Macmillan, is a 

useful l»ook on gardening generally.- Basie Slag. —We 

think your best plan i.s to apply to a local manure mer¬ 
chant. The niamifa^ tnrers would hardly undertake to 
send out such small quantities, but it is such dealing that 
justifies the existence of the retail merc'hant. 

Catalogues received.— C<7nw/«>IM and Pieoteer. 

—H. W. Weguelin, Dawlish, Devon.- Vegetable and 

Fiower Seeds.—Mensn. E. W. King and Co., Coggeshull, 

Essex.- Seeds, rf<?.—MM. Vilmorin-Andrieux and Cie., 

4, (^uai de la M^gisserie, Paris.- Seed Lwf.—Messrs. 

Smith and Simons, 16, Buchanan-street, Glasgow’.- 

Messrs. J. Lambert and Sbhne, Trier, Rheinprovinz, 
Gemiany. 


LAW. 

Tenancy of private garden in Scot¬ 
land. —A occupies a house and garden and has 
mode a {Kiultry farm in the gartlen. The pro¬ 
perty is in the market and will probably bo sold 
in February. When can the purchaser claim the 
ground ? A is leaving at May term. Can A 
remove fences and outhouses that he has 
erectcfl ?— Mac. 

*** Although I make no pretence of any 
knowledge of Scotch law, I can tell you that the 
purchaser cannot claim the ground until the 
expiration of A’s tenancy at May term. It is 
quite immaterial when the property is sold. 
As this is a private house and gaixlen, A cannot 
remove any hedges he may have plante<l, hut he 
may take away any temporary fences he has_ 
erected, also any wooden outbuildings lightly 
affixcKl to the soil, but not any buihlings of 
brick and mortar which he may have put up.— 
K. C. T. 

An under-^rdener’s notice.— Alsmt 

a year ago I took a situation as uiulor-garflencr, 
the only terms being that I was engaged at a 
weekly wage to Ix) jmid weekly, and the week 
w’as to start on Saturday morning and end on 
Friday night. I desire to leave, but the 
garrlener informs me that I must give a month’s 
notice, as a month’s notice is customary in the 
ca-se of a man engaged under gla.ss. Is this so ?— 
(C H. B. 

*** There is a considerable degree of doubt 
as to the notice re(juired to determine the 
service of a gardener or under-gardener employed 
at weekly wages, where there are no other 
circumstances from which the duration of the 
engagement can be gathered. Prima facie, a 
hiring at weekly wages points to a weekly 
hiring terminable by a week’s notice, but some 
contend that where the employment is really 
that of a gaixlener, and not of a laboui'er, a 
month’s notice is necessary. Regard must be 
had to the custom of the district, and as you are 
employed under glass, I am inclined to think 
the gaixlener is right, and I should advise you to 
give a month’s notice, ami to make a definite 
^rgain as to notice when you enter into a fresh 
contract for service. —K. C. T. 

Fencingrfield adjoining greenhouse. 

—Six years ago I built a greenhouse in my yard, 
the end of which stands some 2 inches or 
3 inches within my boundary, and a field 
occupied by a farmer adjoins my boundary, and 
there is no fence between the field and my 
boundary. Lately the farmer took some horses 
belonging to some hawkei*s into the field, and 
during a heav}’ fall of snow the horses came up 
to my greenhouse end, and, seeing some plants 
through the glass, put their noses through six 
panes. As the greenhouse is built almost on the 
boundary line, which belongs to me, must I 
suffer the loss, or should the farmer make it 
goixl?— Cough Drop. 

The rule of law is that in the absence of 
a definite obligation on the part of a neighbour 
to maintain a fence, the OYvner of any stock is 
bound to prevent them from trespassing, and if 
through his default they trespass and do damage 
he is responsible for that damage. It may well 
be that the horses were standing in the field 


when they put their noses into your greenhouse, 
but they were none the less trespassers on that 
account, and unless the farmer can show an 
obligation on yoiir jmrt to maintain a feiicu 
against his stock, he is liable to you for tho 
damage done. The mere fact that the lx)undary 
belongs to you does not imply an obligation on 
your part to fence such Ixiundary, although it 
may well be that such an obligation does exist. 
If, however, no evidence of such an obligation is 
forthcoming, you ma}’ call upon him to compen¬ 
sate 3 'ou, and if he refuses jou may recover 
damages in the count}' court.—K. C. 1'. 

Short replies.— G^o. Aereman.—Your quer>' s one 
that can only be satisfactorily dealt with by a solicitor 

who has seen the pla(?e in dispute.--W.—To the niaMer, 

we think, but the question is not a ^rdeninx one, and we 

cannot afford it s]>ac^.- Cymro. —it is purely a que.«tiufi 

for a local solicitor.- Old Reader. The ow-ner of the 

cattle is bound to fence them in. The other qiierj- is one 
that only a local solicitor could answer thoroughly. -—- 
Tomtit.—C can take the matter into his own hands, pro¬ 
vided he does not trespass in so doing. 


BIRDS. 

Black-headed Mannikin {Capuchin).— 

The imniediate cause of the death of your bird 
was inflammation of the bowels, wliich maj* 
have arisen from its having l>ecome surfeitetl 
with food of too stimulating a nature, or from 
cliill through sudden change of temperature. 
This complaint, which is very common among 
cage-birds, can sometimes be cured if discovered 
in time, but if left unrelievwl, if only for a few 
days, there is small chance of recover}'. Relief 
may be obtained in cases of surfeit by putting 
the patient upon spare and simple diet, placing 
a little alum in the drinking water, and supply¬ 
ing a drop of castor-oil on a little bread and 
milk. The liver was also in a very diseased 
condition, so that nothing could have saved the 
biixl. The staple diet should be Millet, Indh 
white and spray, to which should lx? aildecl a 
little Canary-seed. The latter, if given in 
quantity, is liable to cause surfeit, being of a 
stimulating nature. Crecii foixl, such as Chick- 
weed, Watercress, Ixjttuce, may Ixj given daily 
in warm weather, but only (xjcasionally, ancl in 
small quantities, during winter. Crass, in its 
flowering state, is very excellent food for these 
binls.—S. S. C. 


POOD PROM FIELD, ORCHARD, 
AND GARDEN. 

Steamed Parsnips.— Peel and quarter 
ste Parsnips, and steam for two hours, or until 
they are quite soft. Put them into a ba.sin and 
mash up with a wooden spoon, aild one tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, a good sliake of Pepper, and 
1 07.. of butter. Mix all thoroughly together, 
and serve. 

Boiled Salsafy. —Scrape and cut off the 
ends of each, throw them into cold water, with 
a wineglassful of vinegar, a teaspoonful of salt, 
and let them remain ten minutes ; put them into 
boiling water with a tahlesiKK>nful of vinegar 
and a teasp<x)nful of salt, and boil quickly 
about twenty minutes. Serve with wliite sauc*e 
poure<l over. Knead 2 07.. of butter with a 
tivhlespoonful of dry flour, and stir into ^ pint of 
Ixjiling milk ; boil ten minutes ; luld i gill of 
thick cream. 

Barley water. —The best way of making 
Barley water is : 'I'ake a handful of whole Pearl 
Barley, put it into a jug and fill the jug v^nth 
cold spring water, stirring occasionally. A 
little l^mon-peel, cut very thin, put into the 
jug, gives a pleasant flavour. When you pour 
it into the glass, sugar and Lemon-juice should 
be added. This is a most refreshing and cool¬ 
ing drink. The jug may be filled up with water 
many times. 

Chestnut puddingy. —Boil twelve Chest¬ 
nuts for half an hour, take off the outer and 
inner skins ; if you have a wire sieve, pass them 
through ; if not, put them into a saucepan w'ith 
a little milk, cover them close to get quite hot, 
then mash them as you would Potato, with a 
fork. Mix in lightly a teacupful of bread¬ 
crumbs, a tablespoonful of moist sugar, a 
teaspoonful of ground Cinnamon, a piece of 
butter the size of the biwl of a tablespoon, and 
two whole eggs. Mix all together as lightly as 
possible ; well butter a pudding-lxisin, pour in 
the mixture. Boil one hour; .serve with a 
Lemon sauce. —B. . . 
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INDBX. 


Ants in the houee, to 

destroy. 

Apple Ix'wiii'a Incom¬ 
parable . 

Ai^lea, low market price 

Apple-tre^ nankeml .. 
B^onias, iSiberotu, pro- 

IMgatinc. 

Binls . 

B<jrder, a winter .. 
hr(K>mli, flowering 
Carnation diaeaae 
Caniationa having the 
Sf'ent of fMoves 
Camationa, aiiwimen, for 
oiitaiile lK*tl 
('atunachen 

Cherries, black aphis on 
Chrvaant hemuma — 
eighteen easily grown 
sorts ft»r decoration .. 


657 

667 

666 

603 

667 


664 


Ctncrariaa. culture of .. 
Conservatory 
Cottage window garden¬ 
ing. 

Creeping Jenny .. 
Daphne. Indian, treat¬ 
ment of.I 

Ferns . 

Ferns, potting 
Fema under glass 
Flower garden. Farn- 
haln Castle, a anlall .. 
Foliage, hanly, for house 
dis'oration in winter .. 
Pood from field, or- 
chanl, and ganlen 

Fruit . 

Fruit garden 
Fruit-tri*e8, coal-tar for 
Ganlen diary, extracts 

from a. 

Ganlen peats and friends 


660 

660 


657 

669 

660 


663 

665 
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Garden work ■. 

Gooseberry-buds, birds 

picking. 

Gunners acabra .. 
Hemerocallis aiirantiaca 

major . 

Honesty, white-flowered 
Horseradish canker 
Hyacinths, Roman 

Indoor . 

Isolcpis gracilis .. 

Ivy and bulbs under 
trees, planting.. 

Ivy indoors 

Laurels, Mountain 
(Kalmias), the .. 


D(» i.aw .. 

658 Lilies, Tonh 
666 Mint, proijagating 
I Mushroom-house 
658 Mushroom-beds, spawn- 
666 I ing. 


658 I Nothochhenas 

Orchids and other plants 
665 on tree-Pem stents .. 

661 Outdoor. 

Outdoor garden .. 

662 Palms, Parlour .. 

662 i Passion-flower 
667 I Pears, fertile 

6.'i7 ' Peas. Sweet 

667 I Pear-trees, old, renovat- 

662 ing. 

Pipes in greenhouses, 

662 blacking. 

663 Plants agauist wall in 

conservatory 

664 ^ Plants and flowers 

667 Plants for gravelly soil 
660 Polyanthuses, Iloso-in- 

667 Hose . 

653 Potato culture 

Potatoes, early, without 
667 glass . 


659 

659 


658 

657 


665 

660 


666 

657 


657 

637 
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Piimrosas, trailing Even¬ 
ing .66J 

Primula Biel.oldi in the 
roi'k-garden 662 

Ouestions and answers 663 
Room and window .. 66J 
Rose - beds, creeping 
plants for .. 662 

Rose Childe Harold .. 663 
Rose Crimson Rambler 
around tree-tnink .. 662 
Rose Gustave Regis 
under glass GC3 

Roses, pruning Dank- 

sian .664 

Roses, pruning newly- 
planted climbing .. 663 
Roses, pruning newly- 
plantisl dwarf, etc. .. 663 
Roses, Tea, In green¬ 
house .661 

Hnowdroiis.662 


RcseS, Tea, rrciilng l&tc 

pottwl.664 

Htock Princess Alice .. 661 

8love .C58 

.Strawberry Royal 
Soveielgn .. Cfl5 

Tomatoes, growing .. C67 
Tomatoes under glass .. 658 
Trees and shrubs .. 664 
Vegetable garden .. 6M 

Vegetable 1 .6CT 

Vegetables, water for .. 66? 
Vines, ailing lt6 

Vines in iiots, forcing .. 658 
Violets, tiad-colouretl .. 662 
Violets damping off .. 657 
Violets, single C6J 

Week's Work, the com¬ 
ing.658 

Window gardening .. 653 
Yorkshire moor alpine 
garden, a .. 661 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


INDOOR. 

CULTURE OF CINERARIAS. 
Altkoitgh CinerariaB are among the easiest of 
pbinta to grow if kept clean and well treated in 
ntlier ways, in many garden.s their culture is a 
failure. Sown in May they will come right 
away without a check of any kind. The seed 
germinates freeiy in a greenhouse temperature, 
and if aowm thinly in pots the seedlings mav 
remain here until they are in the rough leaf, 
when each one ma}*^ be pricket! into the centre 
of a small pot, using as compost good loam with 
a liberal addition of leaf-mould and decayetl 
manure. Let this be in a rough condition anti 
not very fimily placetl, as Cinerarias differ from 
many plants in liking a comparatively loose 
soil. Until the young plants are re-establishetl 
a somew'hat close atmosphere is necessary; 
after this give all the air po.ssihle consistent with 
a moist atmosphere, and as the sun by this 
lime will be getting powerful, shading must be 
given. The practice of closing th^ frames 
where Cinerarias are growing, as if they were 
Melons or Cucumbers, is quite w'rong. 

By the time the plants are ready for a shift 
into 5-inch pots a frame or pit W'ith a north 
aspect will be most suitable, as here very little 
sliading will l>e nee<led and the plants will 
obtain more light, l^ossihly about this time 
green-fly may put in an apjiearance, and Cine- 
raria.s ought never to be grown in the shmle of 
trees or near hedges W’here this peat is likely to 
lie present. Light fumigations on three succes¬ 
sive evenings, with careful attention to damping 
and 8ha<ling the next morning, wMll rid the 
plants of this insect, and even if none arc 
present, one fumigation may l)e allowed as a 
jireventive. Continue to ventilate freely by day 
and night, and before the plants get liodly i*oot- 
V»ound—a condition wiiieh sometimes causes 
them to flower prematurely—let them be put 
into the flowering jK)t8, these lieing fix>m 
8 inches to 10 inches, according to the Hi7.e of 
the plants. Still use the soil rough and light, 
hut this time a little of a goo<l fertiliser should 
also Ije mixed with it aiul the soil pressccl a 
little more firmly to prevent tlieir running too 
much to leaf. Another fumigation or more 
should be given just as the n<)wer-head8 are 
rising, as fly is sure to atta<-k them just at this 
time. Rather liberal root feecling is necessary, 
especially if brought into dry houses or conser¬ 
vatories to bloom. During the w’hole growing 
season the plants should bo thinly arranged, or 
mildew' will set in, and a Cineraria attacked 
with this may just as well be thrown away. A 
thrifty yet hard and vigorous growth through¬ 
out is necessary. R. 


VIOLETS DAMPING OFF. 
Unportunatrly, all Violet growers are too well 
acquainted with damping in frame-growri Violets. 
In foggy and unfavourable winters it is impos¬ 
sible to keep it entirely at bay even when the 
plants are growing under the^ost favour^le 
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conditions. Much, however, * may l>e done by 
cAreful airing ami attention to small but 
important details throughout December and 
.Tanuary. Indifferently - rooted plants with 
small, flabby foliage ai’e those W'hich suffer 
most from damp during winter. If lifted with 
good balls aiul p1ace<l in frames or pits in 
l^tober, full exposure should be given at once. 
I know garfleners w'ho practise keeping the 
lights over Iht! plants and syiinging several 
times a day, and even shoxle from bright sunshine^ 
but if they are well rooto<i and possessetl of gotMl 
stout crowns and leathery foliage, such eo<ldling 
isiniurious i-ather than otherwiw. In low’-lying 
gardens the jilants should be elevnte<l at least a 
(‘ouple of feet above the grouml-level wl en 
plwed in their winter qiiartei-a, the soil employed 
being of a light loamy, jKirous nature, leaf-mould 
forming a part. The position sluudd be a sunny 
one, and the IkhI have a goofl fall from hack to 
front. Some growers, in onler to economise 
space, crowd the plants together, hut this is a 
mistake ; sufficient room should he given to 
allow of a free circulation of air among the 
foliage. The W'ay in which some water the 
plants encourages wholesale damping. In fact, if 
the rtKiting medium is thortmghly w’«nl moistened 
at the end of Novemlxir, no more ought to be 
nee<led till the end of .Tanuary, except in pita 
hcatwl by hot-water piiies, w'hich are apt to 
dry the soil round the snfea. 1 like to examine 
the frames once in ten liays, carefully removing 
any decaying leaves aiul hMisening the surface 
witli a p<iinte<l stick, and while 1 am in favour 
of full exposure even in midw'intcr provided the 
weather is dry and the air calm, cold rain should 
on no account find an entrance, tilted lights 
preventing this. Above all, fogs shoulrl l)e 
guardeil against, as being more productive of 
damp than anything else. I have often kept 
the fights quite closefl for several days at a time 
when fog prevailed. Near London and other 
large towns smoky fogs W'ill sometimes sear the 
foliage as if it hod been burnt. Di*ip-pro<if lights 
are imj^rative. My exjxu’ience is that Marie 
Louise is the most susceptible of any Violet to 
damp, but perhaps more depends on how the 
plants are grown in summer than on anything 
else. Norfoi.k. 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Blaokii^r pipes in greenhouses.— 

The best mixture for this purpose, which has 
the additional recommendation of simplicity, is 
lampblack saturated w'ith lx>ile<l oil. Apply 
witti a soft brush when pipes are cold, and leave 
two or three days to dry, when a hard, smooth, 
glossy permanent black is the result. The cover¬ 
ing properties of this mixture are gr^t, and it 
should not be made up too thin (consistency of 
thick cream is best). Apply a small quantity 
and work it over well. —D. C. R. 

Carnations having the scent of 
Cloves. —The fault of many Carnations is that 
they are scentless. Raisers of new kinds should 
tty to remedy this. When gathering a Carna¬ 
tion bloom, it devoid of that odour its attractions 
are, to a great many persons, gone. The Old 
Crimson. Clove is powerfully scented and the 
flowers themselves are very beautiful. Uriah 
Pike, it may not be generally knowm, is a first- 


rate liorrlcr variety, and often grow'S where the 
first-nameil kind fails. 'I'his is deep crimson 
and aw'eet. Lady Nina Balfour, hluah-whitc, i; 
valued in the north, but little known in tbc 
south. 'I’his is a charming sw’eet-Rccntcil kind. 
May Yohe is of a sturdy growth, imwcrfully 
scented, and the reddish-pink blooms are of nice 
size and shape: Mary Morris, rose colour, 1 as 
very sweet flowers ; so has Cantab, a clear 
scarlet. Duchess of York, blush-white, is a 
charming Carnation in every respec^t. Duchess 
eif Portland, too, lielongs to the scented class. 
This has white blooms, slightly marked icd. 
Verena is a fine scarlet. (Jloire do Nancy, a 
well-known white kind, is not the least exquisite 
in clove .scent. Lady Biddulph, rose colour, is 
a fragrant variety. John Morley, scarlet, 
striped crimson; Lady Cook, yellow’, rdgcsl 
scarlet; Sarah (land, w’hitc, tinted carmine ; 
and Viscountess Mehillo, crushed strawl.eri}- 
colour, are all sw’eetly scented and capital 
flow'ers as w’ell.—H. S. 

To destroy ants in the house.— Wc 

were much bothereil with this pest, l.ut 
succeeded in getting rid of them last summer in 
the following manner. Having disciovered the? 
entrance to their ne.st, we took 2 lb. naphtha¬ 
line flake, finely crushed, and made a ring scnio 
8 incdies or 1(1 inches aw'av all round. When 
this was done, a ft*w hnnnfuls were sprinkled 
right over the holes. It w'as left for a tew' day.s 
and lightly stiiTcd daily with a banister brush. 
I’his w'e have found cjuitc effective, and bettor 
than the hot water recommended, as the ants 
came out upstaii's frem a wall connected to a 
portico. Of course, carpet or linoleum should 
rje raised at the edge, and the naphthaline well 
dusted under os well as the ring over aboN'c 
described. No injury need he feared. We also 
put away furs, feathers, flannels, etc., with 
naphthaline, which is an absolute preventive 
of moth. The smell is not disagreeable (tarr 3 '), 
and acHin passes off.—1). C. R. 

Treatment of Indian Daphne (Salopian) 
—It is n plant of easy cnltnre, but very often does better 
in a Ixinler than in )wts, so give it a iiic^ little liorder in 
the greenhouse. 

Roman Hyacinths (Mi*» G. Murray Broim). 
—They would not do so well the second year, but W’ould be 
quite right planted out after flowering.' Probably the dull 
winter has prevented them from growing taller. 

Parlour Palms (./. R.;.—Palms \'ary very 

much in kind, and oonaequently in the treatment they 
require. Th£>’ should not, as a rule, be allowed to 
quite drj’. Tne insects are not, we think, enemies of the 
plant. 

Plants aminst wall in conservatory (Mater). 
—Any of the climbing Tea Roses would do well 
on your wall, and so, w’e should tiay, would the Camellias, 
healthy jilants of which are not slow growing. Kindly 
repeat your other questions on separate pieces of paper, 
as these things have frequently to he submitted to different 
people for consideration. 

Carnation disesAe (Butt).—Tht fungus that is 
attacking your Ganiations is the Carnation spot, caused 
by a damp or unsuitable soil, a stagnant atmosphere, or to 
the overcrowding of the plants. Give the tdanis as much 
light and air as possible, ratting away all the diseased 
leaves, putting the plants into a warm, (lr>- atmosphere to 
force them into grow’th. 

Propaffatlnff Tuberous Begonias (Ireland).^ 
It is not often the practice to propagate these bv cutting 
the hull>8, this proving very unsatisfactory. A far better 
way is to obtain a packet of a g^ood strain of seed and raise 
the .seedlings. You can then when these flower select the 
best and then again save seed. Bj' constant selection in 
this waj' you will soon have a good strain. 
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GARDEN WORK.* 

Oonservatof^jT. — AaaleM, moderately 
forced, will be in considerable foroe now. 
Except for wreath making or where wired 
flowers are admissible they are not of much use 
for cutting, as the demand now is fOr long- 
stalked flowers for Ailing vases, etc. Tbe 
Acacias in variety may cut in long sprays, 
especially if planted out. I once had charge of 
a oonserv^atory where quite a number of Acacias 
were planted out in the borders and formed 
very handsome pyramidal bushes, and these we 
could freely cut from as long as the flowers 
lasted. Acacia Riceana is charming when 
planted out and trained up a rafter, or along 
the rods in the roof where the house is lofty ana 
wide. Luoulia gratissima is not of much use 
for cutting ; the trusses are large and somewhat 
unwieldy, and do not last long; and what is 
required are flowers that will last as long as 
possible. There are plenty of bulbs in bloom 
now, and these furnish the most useful flowers 
for cutting. The forcimi flowers are cheap, 
eqiecially the Paper-white and other cheap 
varieties of Narcissus now so plentiful in every 
market. They very often have a faded look 
when they c«>me to hand, but their extreme 
cheapness sells them. Home-grown NaixiLssus, 
especiall}' such kinds as Princeps, Oynrwure, 
and others M’hich can be produoo<i cheaply, even 
if they cost a little more, are chea^r in the 
end, as they last so much longer. Lilies of the 
Valley are easily produced now, and are always 
valuable for cutting. The cold storage system 
has worked quite a revolution in the Lily of the 
Valley trade. Roman Hyacinths have been 
better than usual this season. We have had 
plenty of bulbs producing three or four spikes a 
foot long, and in this condition they are valuable 
for va-ses. C 3 "clamens in their improved con¬ 
dition have larger flowers with longer stalks, 
and they are more sought after for AUing vases. 
But if the flowers are pulled from the corms the 
)K>ttoms should be shortened to enable the water 
to enter and refresh the stems. Strong clumps 
of Solomon’s Seal force easily, and the long 
sprays are nice for cutting for bold effects. 
Freesias are flowering freely now, and are in 
demand, both in a cut state and also in pots. 
A dozen bulbs in a 6-inch pot neatly staked have 
some ^ alue in the drawing-room stand, or to 
form a group in the conservatorj'. After flower¬ 
ing the bulbs want a good roasting on a shelf 
lietore shaking them out. 

Stove.— The season for repotting is close at 
hand, especially if it should be necessary^ to 
reduce the balls. Young plants in good health 
will be merely shifted on into larger pots. The 
shifts should not be too large, as with large 
shifts there is alwa^'s the danger of overwater¬ 
ing, and no plant M'ill thrive in a sour mass of 
sou. Plants of all kinds are so cheap now and 
so easih' propagated that it is never worth while 
to retain a sickly plant, unless it is very' rare or 
costly. If there happens to lie an unhealthy' 
plant in the house every' eye discovers it, and it 
is a constant source of annoyance. Foliage 
plants, such as Alocasias, Marantas, Anthu- 
riums, etc., may l>e divideil and repotted now 
in flbrous material, the pots to be w’ell drained, 
and the watering afterwards to lie in very care¬ 
ful hands. No man will be successful as a plant 
grow'er until he has mastered the true principle 
of watering—».e., giving just enough at the 
right time. Night temperature 65 degs. 

Ferns under riass.— We generally sow 
in 5-inch pots, .stand the jxjtsS in saucers, and 
<*over with sejuares or circlesof gla.Hs. We have 
a lot of circles of glass to At the tops of the pots, 
HO that they will stand closer on the shelves, 
and this is important where there are many pots 
and the room limited. As soon as the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, they are pricked off 
into shallow boxes, about Afty' or so in a bi.x, 
and are afterwards transferred to small pot-i, 
and then shifted on as they require more room. 
In Fern nurseries this kind of work goes on 
pretty well all the year round, and very inter¬ 
esting work it is, especially where anvlhing like 
a general eolleetion is grown ; but the market 
grower, unless on a very large scale, runs chiefly 
on a very few' varieties, which can be raised by 


• In cold or northern dietrieU the operatvone referred 
to under *' Garden Worte ” may be done from ten data to a 
*ortnight later thqprdf here with ejjitally good 
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thousands from spores, and which are hardy 
enough to stand rather rough treatment. 

Tomatoes undei* giasd.— This is a good 
time to plant in warm-houses, and if the pmnts 
are strong they will soon be in blossom and fruit. 
A good many Tomatoes are grown in nurseries 
as catch crops. Span-rooffid houses have rows 
of Tomatoes on each side, the plants being 
trained up under the roof. Sometimes . the 
earliest lot are grown in pots, though occasionally, 
if the soil is good, they may be planted. We 
have grow'n them in various ways. Perhaps the 
plan most favouml is to set out plants early in 
February in wooden troughs on each side of the 
house, from 12 inches to 15 inches apart. The 
troughs are only about half-Alled with soil at 
Arst, top-dre.S8ing being given later when 
required. The plants have alw'ays done well so 
treated, and it is an inexpensive way of growing 
Tomatoes. If planted out in the bortlers there 
comes a time when the soil must be changed, 
but with the trough system the quantity of soil 
required is not so much. 

Forcine Vines In pots.— Vines in 12-inch 
pots may ^ suecessfulfy grown by the use of 
stimulants. But it is better to surround the 
pots w'ith food for the Vines, and encourage the 
roots to come out for it. I liave seen wire- 
netting of a close mesh used to enclose the pots, 
the space within the netting lieing tightly 
packed with rich compost, w'hich the roots soon 
And. If the Vines were started in December, 
they should l)e in blossom now, and ns soon as 
possible the drapes should be set and thinned. 

Mushroom-house.— New be<la made now' 
will go on bearing through the spring. Those 
who have the convenience of a shady spot outside 
may soon make preparation for the outside beds. 

Window g^ardening.— The old-fashioned 
Pelargoniums used to be in every cottage window, 
but are not much grown now, though they are 
bright when in flower, and are not difficult to 
manage. Green-fly need not give trouble if the 
sponge is used as often as it should be. 

Outdoor garden. — Any time during 
February hardy' border plants may be divided 
and replanted, doing the work, of course, when 
the surface of the ground is dry and works 
cleanly. It goes without saying that the ground 
should lie well prepared Ircfore planting. 
Nothing one can do after a plant is in the ground 
can compensate for lack of preparation before 
planting. When Roses are eaten up with 
insects or smothered M'ith mildew, we shall 
generally And they have been planted without 
the ground receiving the neces.sary preparation. 
If the ground is deepeneil and intermixed I do 
not think manure need lie so lavishly' used as is 
sometimes recommended. Some soils require 
more help in this way than others, and, there¬ 
fore, the question of manuring must be settled 
on the spot. We know' flow'ei-s require nouri.sh- 
ment, and this must be given in some form, but 
a deep soil W'ell intermixed ami frcfiuently' 
surface-stirred during growth is of the utmost 
importance. In planting new liordcrs no hard 
or fast line need lie laid dow'n. Some plants 
seem to require to lie mas.se<l to lie really' effec¬ 
tive ; others are lietter adapted for dotting 
alxiut singly'. No formal arrangement is neces¬ 
sary' or desirable, and neither need we give up 
altogether the old-fashioned niixe^l border. 

!Fruit garden. —Up to the present there 
has l)een no frost to injure the y'oung wood of 
Fig-trees, but if the trees were covered it will 
hardly be safe to remove the coverings just yet, 
unless they can easily lie repUw'ed if severe frost 
comes. Some y’ears ago 1 lived on the south 
coast within three miles of the sea, and it was 
never necessary to cover Figs, and the crops 
were always good ; but in the Midlands and in 
the eastern counties the y'oung wood w'ill not 
I Ixjar a low' temperature unprotected. It is a 
curious thing that Fig-trees appear to make 
shorter-jointeil wood on the south coast, and 
the trees require less pruning. Soil as w'ell as 
climate may have something to do W'ith 
this, but I have never found any difficulty with 
Figs when the liorders were w'ell drained and 
properly put together. The chief thing is to 
keep in touch with the roots and lift their 
extremities whenever they seem to require it. 
They should be planted in something of an im¬ 
pervious nature, so that the roots are kept near 
the surface. Figs as an outdoor fruit are cer¬ 
tainly worth more consideration, as; if properly' 


managed, a cr^ is certain. This is a goo<l 
time to plant Alberts and Cob-Nuts. They 
are often planted as division lines to separate 
certain parts of the garden. They should 
occupy an open position and liave plenty oi 
room. It is not often Filberts arc properly 

E mined awav from Kent, where they arc regu- 
irly' pruned with the view of getting as many 
Nuts as possible. The pruning of Nuts i^ 
generally delayed until the catkins appear. 
The scarlet or female blooms appear in February, 
and if there is a good Biipply of catkins then* 
will be Nuts. 

Vegetable garden.— Successions of Sea- 
kale, Asparagus, Rhubarb, and Mushrooms 
should be brought on according to the means at 
disposal. There wrill be no difficulty now in 
inducing any of the roots of the plants named 
above to start when heat is applied. Mushroom- 
beds are usually matle under cover in buildings 
of some kind in winter, and if the building is 
large enough to hold from six to ten l>eda the 
warmth of the beds will suffice for the atmos¬ 
phere w'ithout any Are-heat, though where 
possible it is as w ell to be provide<l with some 
means of lieating, so as to maintain a tenipcm- 
turje of 50 degs. to 55 degs. In the matter of 
manuring the vegetable garden the nature of 
the soil and the condition of the manure will 
form the best guide os to the time for its appli¬ 
cation. Heavy' retentive land may l>e nianureil 
some time before the crops are planted, and the 
manure may be u.sed fresh from the yard. The 
manure from the cow' or pig is lietter for light. 

' hungry land than t hat from the horse, fhi 
I li^ht land w’hich rapidly loses its moisture it 
wTll be lietter to work the manure into compost 
and dig it in just lief ore cropping. Early crop; 
which are usually' sown or pjanted in small 
quantities may go in at intervals to ensure ;i 
succession. These will include Peas, Horn Carrots, 
Long Pod Beans, Radishes, Lettuces, et<\ 

E. Hobday. 


THB OOHINa- WBBBTS WOBBL 

‘ ExtracU from a Qardtn Diary. 

February 13th .—Planted more early Potatoes 
in frames. Sowed Radi.shes betw'een the rows. 
These will come off before the Potatoes requin* 
the space. Of course, all frames arc matted up 
at night. We make a good deal of use of warm 
coverings to economise the heat inside. Put 
in cuttings of w’inter-Aowering Begonias and 
Salvias. Repotted a lot of Gloxinias and Cala- 
diums. Shifted on y'oung Fuchsias and put in 
more cuttings of scarce kinda Pottwl off sce<l 
ling Palms from boxes. 

February ISth. —Started more Lilies of tlu* 
Valley in heat. Retarded crowns have done 
well, uid came in through the autumn, but wt- 
are forcing the Berlin crow'iis now'. Sowc*l 
Sweet Peas thinly' in nots, mostly for planting 
out. A few' pots W'ill be shifted on to flower in 
conservatory'. They w'ill do w'ell in a light p»>*i 
tioiL spring we had several baskets hlltsi 

W'ith Sweet Peas which turned out a sufvt*ss. 
Manurofl ground intended for Seakale an*l 
Asparagus and forketl it pver. 

February 14fk. —Planted a few more early 
Potatoes outside in sunny spot. Looked over 
and laid out thinly all seed Potatoes. Up-to-1 )aio 
isourfavourite late variety. Of this w'e have jiLsi 
received a stock of fresh seeds from Scot land. W'e 
And the change boneAcial, its effects lasting 
about three y'ears, hut are more pronounce<l the 
Arst and second seasons. Potted off seedling 
Cyclamens from lioxes. A few dozen selects I 
plants have been set on one side to pmdnn- 
seeds. 

February I'pth .—Potteil oft a lot of “ CJeia 
nium”-cuttings. Shifted Heliotropes into 5-iiu li 
pots. W’e grow' a good many Heliolroiies fi»r 
their fragrance in the conservatory and for cut 
flowers, chiefly the purplc-flow'er^ kinds ; tin* 
white is not so much in demand. Ivv-leave<l 
“Geraniums” planted out and trained up in 
light house are useful now for producing flower.' 
for cutting. Shifted on Mignonette .sown in 
autumn ; the earliest sown batch are now in 
flow'er, and are very useful. Sowed more sec^L 
for May' blooming. 

February 16th. —Sow'ed more early and second 
early Peas ; there is never a surplus of early 
Peas. French Beans are also in demand, and 
from this onwards we shall sow iii low, wrami 
pits. They are dangerous, from their liability 
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to red-spider, to have in >inerie8 and Peach- 
houses when the sun has gained ]>ower. I'op- 
ili'essed Cucumiiers. ])ishudde<l Peaches and 
pinuhed sub-laterals of early Vines. 

February 17th .—Earthed up early Cabbages 
and tied a string of matting loosely round the 
most forward plants on early border. Ellam’s 


well, if not rather better, than in the ordinary 
pots, pans, and bjuskets one is ttceU8tome<l to 
see them in. Oncidium Lanoeanum—which, as 
Orchid growers know, is not a very easy thing 
to do with—on the Dicksonia stems grows away 
and makes leaves with the utmost vigour. The 
principal advantage of this plan is that the 
things look exactly as if they were growing 
naturally—a great desideratum, I venture to 
think, with Orchids, and when these flower the 
effect of the rich background of Begonia-leaves, 
out of which tlie Orchitl flowers seem to spring, 
is exceedingly good. 

To those Orchid cowers whose space falls 
somewhat short of their w’ishes—rather a 
numerous body, I imagine—I venture to submit 
this idea as a great saving of space. It is 
evident that if you can grow twenty or thirty 
plants on the space occupietl by only one pot, 
it is an advantage not to l)e despised by the 
ow'ner of a small house. The Tree-Fern stems 
are fitted tightly into pots, .as the easiest way 
to make them stand hy themselves, or tie.<l with 
one str.and of strong copix^r wire to the inin 
pillars of the Orchid-house at the top and at the 
iKdtoni. It is much prettier to see these masses 
of foliage and bright flowers than the usual 
naked iron pillar. 'I'he only cultural hint I have 
to otter is to water from the tcjp with a ro.se ; 
tbe water tlion runs down the stem and reaches 
every root uiK»n it without touching the leaves 
and flowers. Alsjut 2 f<?et of the lK>ttom of 
some of the Dicksonia stems is (‘ompletely 
covered by a dense caqjet of young Ferns, the 
result, I presume, of seed ripened in Australia. 


ORCHIDS AND OTHER PLANTS ON 
TREE-FERN STEMS. 

It struck me that Tree-Fern stems might be 
utilised in the hot-houses for showing Ferns 


NOTHOCHLAilNAS. 

This genus, which is clo.sely relate<l to the 
Cheilanthes, includes some very pretty little 
Ferns. Although they are found in various 
countries, they nearly all grow in rocky posi¬ 
tions where they are well exposefl to the sun, 
and though they like root-moisture, the fronds 
should lie kept dry. As they are of sm.all growth 
care must lx? taken not to over-pot them, avoid¬ 
ing a close or heavy compost and giving good 
<lrainage. Some rough rubble or broken sand¬ 
stone and crocks may be mixeil with the .soil. 
Spores are usually abundant, and with care 
.seedlings may l)e rai.sed. These, though slow 
.at fii*8t, when they do get a start soon make 
pretty little plants. In the earlier stages l hev 
may all lie grown on in the stove, and althougli 
they like plenty of light, I do not think they 
are l>enefited by the atmosphere lieing very dry. 
As long as the moisture do<»a not settle on the 
fronds no harm will lx? done. The advantage 
of bringing on young stock to replace plants 
that have l)ecome old or stunted is very 
im)X)rtant in the ca.se of the Noth(x*hhyenas. A 
few of the species may lx* propagated by dividing 
the crowns should see<llings fail, but seedlings 
make much lH?lter plants. Dividing should lx? 
<lone early in the spring, and after lx*ing 
rcpottetl, the plants may lx; kept close and 
shaded for a few (lays, hut little water should 
lx? given mitil the plants are re-established and 
have taken a gcxxl hold of the new soil. 

Collecting spores re^iuires a little experience 
to secure them at the liest time ; the under¬ 
surface of the fronds lx?ing covere<l Mith 
|K)wder, it is not ejvsy to tell when the spores 
are at their beat. All of the knf)wn species 
may be recommendcxl as lx?ing worthy of culture 
where a collection can be maintained, but 1 
should select the following : Not hochhena 
flavens an<l N. nivea <loaely resemble each 
other except in the colour of the farina which 
covci-s the under surface of the froiuls, the 
one lx?ing golden and the other silver. The 
fronds have much the appearance of those of 
a Maiden hair, and they are often termed the 
gold and silver Maiden-hairs. N. flavens is the 
more robust in growth and makes fair-size<l 
fronds, the pinnules of which, when cut and care 
fully dried, curl up and have the appearance of 
tiny golden balls. N. sinuata, a distinct and 
pretty speties, has rather long pinnate fronds, 
with a pale greyish-green surface and silvery- 
white lx>neath. N. rufa (or ferruginosa) has 
long narrow fronds of a similar texture, and N. 
trichomanoides also lx?longa to the same group. 
Where only one can be grown I should sele<‘t 
sinuata, as it comes so freely from spores, but I 
have not succeeded in raising N. rufa. N. Eck- 
loniana has short, neai’ 


Orchids and other plants on a Tree-Fern stem. 


Early is the Ixist with us, and when planted a 
foot apart aud the stems pulled up when tlie 
hearts are cut the crop pays very well, as it 
doesnot occupy the ground long. Thinned earliest 
Horn Carrots in frame and earthed up Potatoes. 
Sowed Brussels Sprouts outside; we have a 
couple of boxes coming on under glass for the 
first lot. ^ I 

Digitized by 'OlC 


and stove ])lants, so last autumn I planted 
tliirteen of them with fine-leaved Begonio-s, 
different sorts of Adiantums and stove creepers, 
and several Orchids. Tiie result has quite come 
up to my anticipations. The Ferns and Be¬ 
gonias grew like weeds in the soft substance of 
the Tree-Fern stems, which exactly suits their 
rcfjuirements ; and t he Orchids have done as 
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grey, densely covered with fine hairs. This is 
often found named under Cheilanthes, which it 
closely resembles in appearance. There are 
several others equally worthy of note, but the 
above are the b^t that I am well acquaint^ 
with. _ ^ S. 

Pottinjir Ferns. —I have some Maiden-hair 
Ferns in 7-inch and 8-inch pots. I want to part 
them up and put them into smaller pots. Will 
you please tell me when is the best time to do 
this ? The house they are in is kept up to about 
60 degs.—.1. W. 

*** The best time to repot your Ferns is just 
as they start into growth. Cut off* all the old 
fronds and keep the plants a little dry. and when 
the young fronds have started you may deal 
with them. Give them rather small pots at 
first and be careful os to watering so a.s not to 
let the soil get soured. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

Ivy indoors. —I do not know a single plant 
that will stand so much hard usage ■ as I\^. 
If its leaves l)e washed twice a week, and the 
.soil well watered, it will giow for years without 
clanger from change of temperature. Long 
shoots of the Ivy may 1x3 pit>cured with the 
young and tender aerial roots very abundant; 
the lower ends should \)e wrapped iri Moss, and 
then some five or six of these tightly tied 
together at the bottom and placed in the vase, 
filled within a few inches of the top with water, 
and the ball of Moss suspended therein. Thus 
managed, the roots HfX)n commence to grow; 
afterwards the Moss need not quite reach the 
water, as the rcwts will extend down into it, and 
prove all-sufficient. So many very beautiful 
varieties of Ivy are now in cultivation that, by 
selecting kinds that will form a contrast in shape 
and colour, the effect may be heightenecl. The 
centre of the vase may be filled with cut flowers 
or (irasses, or, indeed, nothing would look 
better than Fern.s, The Ivy may be allowed to 
hang down over the sides of the vase in gratieful 
festoons, or else troinetl over and around the 
window, thus making a room appear cheerful 
and ple^nt all the winter through. I have 
known instances where Ivy has l)eeii grown in 
large tubs and trainerl up a stai repose, thus 
forming a ma.ss of green foliage from the hall 
below to the floor above. Plante<l in a box and 
run over a low trellis, it makes a lovely window 
screen even in towns. During the summer 
season, when there are no fires in dwelling- 
rooms, Ivy screens fitted into the fireplace have a 
good effect. First, a box should Ije procured, 
the width of the fire place, to stand inside the 
fender, made either of zinc or wootl. At each 
end, in the bofrk comers, an upright iron rod 
should be fixed sufficiently high to meet the 
marble over the grate; between these rods a 
piece of fine wire netting should be strained, so 
as to form a screen on which to train the Ivy ; 
this wire back should completely cover the 
grate. A handle placed at each end of the box 
will allow of it being carried out once a week to 
be thoroughly watered and the Ivy well 
syringed. This is but one of the many uses of 
Ivy in the house. 

vanet\, not foraetting the scented kinds, window Cacti, 
if your people have them, and Fuchsias. It would be Iieat 
‘ Ifo and look at every window, which 

he changed for some time before the da.i of the 

Oraeping* Jenny.— This native plant is used in 
liondon in window-boxes, drooping over their edges 
^wii in pots, or over the area with its shoots droo^g 
down so as to cover the pot and fall for nearlv a vard 
below Homing to have no obJe<!tion to growing down 
into ^rk places. Planted on the edge of the narrow 
trench-hke areas of the small sulmrbau gardens it falls 
do^ into them and clothes the wall with graceful shoots 
and yellow lilossonei. 


for the jud| 
should not 
show. 


9^ As many of the most intereHting notes 
and arttcleA in “ Gardening ” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we desire 
to enc^rage this, and therefore offer lach week, 
for the coming three months, a copy of the latest 
edUton of the “English Flower Garden” to 
the sender of the most ^iseftd or interesting letter 
or short article published in the current iceebs 
issue. Each note sent its in response to this 
invitation must he plainly marked “ Competition ” 
and hear thefidl address a^^me of the se^r. 
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OUTDOOR. 

TORCH LIUES. 

When in flower, w'hen the giant spires of Grange, 
vermilion, or scarlet are ful^ grown and 
day by day opening their tubular blossoms 
so freely, the Torch Lilies are among the most 
striking in the landscape. How’ could it be 
otherw'ise ? Take for example such giant kinds 
as K. nobilis or K. grandis, which send their 
towering spikcfs to a height of 7 feet or 8 feet, 
and are crow ded for at least 2 feet of this length 
with the brilliantly-coloured blossoms. The 
cultural details of the group are simple enough 
These vigorous plants do not seem at all parti 
cular as to soil. In the more retentive kinds, 
not so much by reason of the heaviness of 
the soil itself, out rather owing to deficient 
drainage, these plants suffer in the winter 
season. I have, however, seen them in the 
finest possible condition in the heavy soil 
around Gloucester and Oxford, where the plants 
have developed into really noble specimens. 
These, it should be stated, were all of the older 
forms, and, in truth, some of the original kinds 
are still among the best. This much may be 
said in all fairness without in the least dis¬ 
paraging the many l)eautiful hybrid kinds 
which are of much more recent date. Where 
it is intended to plant these Torch Lilies 
largely for effect, there is no time that can 
cx)mpare with the early spring months, w'hen 
the new' leaves are pushing forth. One of the 
mistakes frequently made is to undertake such 
work in the late autumn. Speaking of mis 
takes calls to mind a species of mutilation 
that is far too prevalent among growlers of 
such things, and which cannot be too strongly 
condemns. I refer to the shortening back 
of the leaves when sending the plants out. 
There is no more fatal practice in vogue 
than this, and for the sake of tidiness valu¬ 
able plants are lost wholesale. I have seen 
impor^ plants of those fine kinds nobilis and 
grandifiora succumb in a winter of oidinary 
severity where this ruinous plan has been 
adopted. In the spring it is less harmful, but 
even then to be condemned.' Plants that are 
thus reduced to the merest stumps, at most 
18 inches long, and w ith but few root fibres, 
could sc^rely prove a success, and the snow' 
and wet, freezing and thawing alternately in 
the crow'ns, quickly dispose of the greatly 
reduced vitality of the plants. By distributing 
these plants with the foliage intact losses in 
planting may l>e reiluced to a minimum. They 
root abundantly and grow vigorously, and 
in all cases w’here it is possible, 2 feet of goocl 
and fairly rich soil should be given. 

Planting.— They should be planted, or, 
where occasion requires, divided also and 
replanted, at once in the early part of March—or 
indeed the whole of that month may be taken as 
the best season of the j'ear for such w ork. Then 
the new growth is just pushing forth, and when 
this is apparent the plants take quickly to their 
fresh quarters. Even old stumps that are 
more or less shaken by a severe spell of weather 
soon repair the ilaniage by a rapid return to 
grow th when put into fresh soil at this time. 
When planting these subjects it is a good plan 
to keep the crown, to w'hich also in young plants 
is attached the rooting base, some 2 inches or 
3 inches l^elow the surfaces. This w ill affonl 
material help in times of severe frost for the 
young spear-like shoots that are produce<l from 
this point, and which have to lie relied on 
should the main crown succumb to extreme 
cold. Loss from these causes, how’ever, may be 
guarded against by covering round ateut the 
crow'ns with leaves or short flr\' litter. Dry 
leaves or litter, or even coal-ashes and Cocoa- 
nut-fibre mixed, are all superior to more or less 
wet, close, or solid manure tliat scarcrely allow's 
the needful air to reach the plants. Where 
very large specimens of these Kniphofias exist, 
they are w'oll w'orth protecting, os it is not easy 
to build up such things in a short time. Isolated 
examples may be drawn up into a sugar-loaf 
shape. If very large, the leaves will have to be 
taken up gradually, and then an occasional band 
of dry hay may be inserted around. When all 
are gathered up, the plant should have three or 
five stakes, tied at the top, put to it, and some 
dry Bracken should be inserted within the 
sticks at the highest point to throw off the wet I 
and snow' more effectually. This will protect I 


the plants even in the most trying season. In 
scarcely any other mup of hardy plants is the 
work of the hybridiser more apparent than in 
these Torch Lilies, the result being quite a 
numerous company with but minor distinc¬ 
tions. It is not that the distinctions are not 
apparent, but that the effect produced in the 
garden W some of these forms is very 
slight. Each year now is also adding its 
quota of hybrid or seedling forma ; indeed these 
thinm are hybridised so readily and yield as 
good a crop of seeds that the raising of such 
things is rendered easy in the extreme. At the 
present time there is no need for adding more to 
this already numerous group, unless it to 
furnish a few more really beautiful kinds 
such as Kelsoni. From certain points of view 
there is no finer garden plant than this, 
none more'free or profuse in its flowering, and 
none that can surpass it in its vivid colouring. 
If Kniphofia Nelsoni possesses a weak point, 
it is that of coming rather late into flower ; 
at the same time it must not be forgotten 
that it continues to throw up its elegant 
spikes long after some of the other kinds 
have finished. A point that is w'orth 
striving for is the refined character of K. 
Nelsoni, combined with its brilliant anrl striking 
colour. Some of the new'er sorts are objection¬ 
able from the very density of the spikes, the 
result being a clumsy and inelegant object. 
One of the best of the w'hole race is K. Uvaria, 
or aloides, as it is also called. This is one f f 
the very finest from a gaixlen point of \iew. 
Vigorous, hardy, and free-flowering are points of 
value that should commend it to the hybridist, 
and, in conjunction with Nelsoni, shouhl give to 
our gardens a set of beautiful and elegant 
forms. Very few plants indeed can present a 
picture so striking and gorgeous as this hand¬ 
some sproies when grown into large m.'iases and 
amid suitable surroundings. R 


SWEET PEAS. 

How TO GET AN EARLY DISPlJtY. 

The old way of growing Sweet Peas has been to 
make a sowing in the open bonier, either in 
TOW'S or in small clumps, selecting the latter 
part of March and even later for this purpose. 
As a rule the seed has been sow'n too thickly to 
ever expect a satisfactory result. A dozen or 
more seedlings have been allow'ed to grow in 
a space w'here one seedling would liave be^ 
ample, and where also the plant later would 
have continued in good condition. This niethorl 
should now' lie considered dead, as w ith a little 
care and thought so much more ma^' got out 
of our garden. A much better sy.stem of cul¬ 
ture—at least, to those wlio poasess a cool 
greenhouse or a cold-frame—is that of raising a 
batch of plants in pots. This may be taken in 
hand as early in February as convenient, and is 
a simple matter. A suitable compost for raising 
Sweet Peas in pots should comprise two part* 
nice fibrous loam and one part leaf-mould, anrl 
a sufficient (^antity of coarse sanfl to keep the 
soil open. This should be wrell mixerl before 
using. Pots 5 inches in diameter (48’.s) answ'er 
the purpose very well, and they should he 
thoroughly cleanseci before using. Crock the 
pots with care, covering the pi3tsherd.s with 
some of the rougher pieces of loam, ami 
filling them tw'o-thirds with the compost. 
A layer of rather finer soil should be plm^ on 
the top, and this neatly levelled. When com¬ 
pleted five seeds should be sown in each pot, 
placing one in the centre and the remaining tour 
seeds around the inside edge of the pots, equi¬ 
distant, thus— * 



La^l each pot before proceeding with the next, 
in this way avoiding confusion, and ensuring 
the right number of each sort being grown. The 
se^ should be covered to the depth of i-inch to 
1 inch, a rap on the potting-bench settling the 
soil nicely as a finish. If the pots are to remain 
in a cool greenhouse, they should be stoml 
together, kwpmg the soil cool, and avoiding the 
necessity of giving them water, prorided the 
soil in tlm first instance was just moist—not 
..ticky. They may be covered with paper until 
he seeds germinate, when thp covering should 
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tie removed, and the pots sidisequently arranged i 
on Mhelves near the glafis-roof. When it is seen 
that the soil is dry, the plants are liost served 
if the pots are sto^ in a vessel of water. This 
ensures each plant getting properly saturated. 
As the seedlings make progress, a little cautious 
ventilation will encourage growth of a stui-dy i 
kind. When the young plants are 5 inches to 
6 inches high, small twiggy pieces of stick should 
be inserted in the soil for their support, and as the 
days lengthen anrl the weather liecomes more 
genial abundance of air should be given. It is 
TCtter at this time to place the plants somewhere 
where they are free from the cutting -winds 
often experienced ; in this way hardening them 
tiff preparatory to planting them in their flower¬ 
ing quarters, as soon as convenient in April. 
This must lie determined by the position of the 
garden and the weather at that time. The 
flowering quarters should l)e lilxirally dressed 
with goo<l manure, and the best means of 
ensuring this Ixung well done is to dig out holes 
wmie 2 leet or moitj deep, tilling this half full 
with goo<l manure, and treacling the latter 
in. Fill in with the garden soil, at the 
same time embedding the voting plants, 
which should he shaken out of tlie pots intact. 


if given a good holding, loamy soil, they lift 
with capital balls and feel no check. I grew' my 
plants along the edge of a vinery l>order, mixing 
in annually a good dressing of spare loamy soil, 
manure, and leaf-mould. If the old blooms arc 
kept closely cut, the plants mulched and fed 
several times with liquid-manure, it is astonish¬ 
ing what a length of time they will continue to 
flower. 


GUNNERA SCABRA. 

This is well worthy of more extended culture 
than it has hitherto received. A well-grown 
plant of it cannof fail to be a source of attrac- 
• tion, more particularly when in any way a.sso- 
ciated with other sub-tropical subjects on the 
parterre or in the flower-garden. Of the two I 
prefer to see it grown as a single specimen, and 
not in any way crowded by other plants. If 
near to water where it can derive its full share 
of moisture the growth will l>e all the more 
satisfactory. With leaves of such large dimen- 
I sions it is safer to select a spot partially sliel- 
tere<l, but not shade<l to any extent, in order to 
preserve the foliage as much as possible from 
injury. Except in the more sheltered localities, 


occurred to me that another species —vi7.. (J. 
inanicata—does not appear to Ik* .so well known 
as it should be. It is stated to have even 
larger leaves than G. scabra, and it should also 
be even of hardier constitution. Not having 
grown it I cannot speak of it as to this particu¬ 
lar. (h scabra is one of the fevv plants that 
have come to us from Chili, whilst (i. manicata 
j conies from Southeni Brazil. 8. 

-I send you a photograph of a Gunnera 

■ scabra which was planted six years ago. It 
was a small root when planted, and has now 
thirty leaves, four of which are each 7 feet in 
diameter. Thei-e are 8e^•cral leaves from 4 feet 
to 5 feet in diameter, the diameter of the plant 
each way being 17 feet. Previous to planting, a 
it was dug out 6 feet in diameter and 3 feet 
cep, the same soil being returned with plenty of 
' rotten manure. The soil which the plant grows 
in is heavy and holds the moisture. The plant is 
growing in a shrubbery and is jirotected on all 
sides except the north, where in early spring 
before the leaves are on the trees it is rather 
bleak when the wind blows from the sea. The 
plant grows within ten minutes' Malk of the 
sea. A gentleman was hei-e in the autumn of 
1 Sfl.l. I <lo not rememlx'r his name, hut I recollect 



(Jnnncr.-i soatira in a Corni*<h ^arflen. 


Render the .soil firm all rouiul, finishing olV 
neatly. The holes should l»e .3 feet apart, and 
the rows quite 4 feet ajiart also. Past experi¬ 
ence has sh<»wn how sewm the intervening s])a<*es 
get filled in with growths. Stake witli long, 
.stout, hranching sticks, fixing each one 
firmly in the .soil. At lea.st ti feet to H feet of 
each stake should Ik* out of the ground, as the 
whole of this will l>e icquii-ed liy the trailing 
gi-owths. Mulch when establisheil, water, some¬ 
times with manure-water, in long jieriiKls of 
di-ought, and keep spent blossoms jjersistently 
picked off. By these means the ilisplay shoidil 
liegin by the middle of June and continue for 
some month.s. 1). B. ('rank. 


Stock Princess Alice.—I know of no 
Stock HO quick in coming to a flowering state, 
and it is invaluable for sowing in Avarmth in 
sprihg. I grew it for years aiul found it invalu¬ 
able for cutting. I used to sow the seed in 
February and prick the seedlings out into boxes, 
giving them plenty of room. This is important, 
as when crow'ded the}' not only grow weakly, 
hut also lift badl}', and one stocky, well-grown 
)lant is worth half a dozen weaklings. If a 
rame on a bed of warm leaves is available, it 
pays to utilise it for the plants, as from this. 
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it will Ik* the Isdter plan to protect the crown 
and the ground close to it, so as to save the 
rofits when a too sharj> frost threatens. A good 
way of doing this is to make a circle of galvan¬ 
ised netting alxuit 4 feet or so across, and then 
I fill in Avith sutlicient Oak or Beech leaAes to 
I safeguard the plant. If not in an actually moist 
situation, then some attention in regard to 
Avatering during the groAA'ing season Avill be 
requisite. 

I The ])lant from Avhieh the accompanying 
I illustration wa.s taken caught my vyv Avhen 
touring in North Dcaoii last summer. I AAas at 
the time on the top of a coach, hut I had sufli- 
! cient time to take in the surroundings. Clovelly 
' Court lies near to the well-known and romantic 
village of that name, and the breezes Avhich 
sAA’eep the coast line would act prejudicially to 
the plant if it were not in some measure pro- 
I tected by the surrounding tices. As it is, the 
' Gunnera there is quite at home and is thriving 
j very well indeed. I should surmise that it 
I receives sufticient moisture where it is planted. 

I Of G. scabra I have on more than one occasion 
notice<l a thriving exanqfle at AA'enue House, 
Fintihley, where the surroundings also are evi¬ 
dently congenial to its well-being. Whilst 
upon tho subject of Gunneras the thought has 


him saying he knoAV the Editor of G ARDEN'iNf! 
I r.i.r.STKATKn. Should thegentlemanhaA'e told you 
he had lieen to (’loAelly and seen the Gunnera, 
he would no doubt tell* you it is a fine specimen. 

H. Tuke, Clorelh/ (’onrf, Birhfor>t. 


A YORKSHIRE MOOR ALPINE GARDEN. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “OARDENINC IIJ.USTRATED.” 

Sir,—I should like you to knoAv Iioav nnw h 
pleasure your book “ The English EloAver 
Garden” has giA'en me. Nay, it is more than 
pleaau!*e, it is my constant comjianion in spare 
hours, and I think I knoAV the greater part of 
it by heart. My husband gave me the book 
about four years ago, and 1 determined to try to 
groAV some of the alpine flowers and choice 
hardy plants naiiiefl therein. It aaouII be 
boring you to tell you hoAv I mode a Nettle- 
grown rubbish-hole into an herbaceous garden, 
with a wide Grass Avalk, gradually merging into 
a rock-garden Avith a stony path, in which 1 
have now grown for some yeai-s all the most 
mre alpines, and have fail^ Avith very feAV. 
Most of them run wild in robust health—I mean 
such plants as the Androsaces, Eritrichums, 
Acantholimons, Lithospermums, and Zausch- 
neria, Meconopsis Wallichi (nearly 3 feet across, 
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on the shady part and in peat^ loam), Lilium 
giganteum (in the same position), ^niondia 
pyrenaioa, in a wall of rock with its roots 
Dueled in peat, Shortia galacifolia, C\^ripe- 
dium spectabilo, Vancouveria, Gentians of sorts, 
and dozens of others. Among these are about 
100 varieties of hardy Ferns, and many beauti¬ 
ful bulbous plants. In fact, there is not an 
empt}' yard of ground at any time of year. 
Anemones of many kinds carpet a good many 
spots, and the Bloodroot (Sanguinaria), Scilla, 
and choice dwarf Iris grow through them. M}’ 
little garden gives me the greatest delight in 
tliat, excepting the first clearing out of Nettles 
and brick nibbish, I have done every stroke of 
work with my own hands. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

l^ecimen Carnations for outside 

bed.—VV^ill you kindly give your opinion 
tlirough your columns as to the suitability of 
the following Carnations for growing in a well- 
prepared lied outside, in a sheltereil position 
facing south, as specimen plants ? I want to 
get one plant, the very liest, to represent each 
t'olour. Of whites I have (ieorge Macquay, 
which <lid well last season. Is there a better 
t»ne than this ? I shall lie glml if you can tell 
me of any better than those in my list:— 
Yellow : Cecilia, Saul, or Pandelli Ralli. 
Cinnamon: Mrs. Colby Sharpin or Calipha. 
Apricot: The Hunter or Mrs. Grey Buchanan. 
I^se : Francis Wellesley or Sappho. Crimson ; 
Sir Henry Irving. Salmon-pink : Kndymion. 
Could you suggest any other really good border 
(tarnations of distinct colours not in the a^ve 
list ?— Carnation. 

*,* Your list is a very good one. Add Alice 
Newman anil Golden (^ueen and compare 
results. 

Cidmsoii Rambler Rose around tree- 
trunlc:. —I have an old and large Acacia- 
tree of immense girth, rapidly (jv'ing, and dead 
branches are frequently sawn off it. Would a 
Crimson Rambler do well, planted to run up the 
decaying Aciuua trunk? The Acacia is only 
separateil from the high road by an iron fence, 
and has a warm, southern aspect in front of my 
house. A small quantity of Ivy has planted 
itself and is running up the trunk of its own 
Jiccord.—J. B. 


*** Yes, you might plant the Crimson 
Rambler or a Wistaria or Dutch Honeysuckle. 

Planting: Ivy and bulbs under trees. 

—In your issue of Gardknino Illustrated for 
January 20, 1900, under the heading “ Gutdoor 
garden, ’ p. 616, you advise that the bare places 
under Chestnut-trees should be planted with 
small Ivy and bulbs. Will you kindly advise 
me whether the Ivy should l>e planted in April 
or Getober, and whether the soj should be dug 
up ? At present my lawn is turfed right up to 
the trees, but the turf is quite bare of Grass for 
some distance round the tree.—F. M. Weij^. 

*,* We should plant Ivy at any time through¬ 
out autumn, winter, or spring that the plants 
happened to come to hand. Bulbs are certainly 
l^est planted in autumn, although even with them 
you may plant right through the winter as long 
as you can get goofl sound bulbs. 

Snowdrops. —In our garden this year 
these are much later than in some previous 
years. I gathered our first on January 
23rd; these were from a dry position 
under trees, where they must have been very 
dry and gone to rest early. I often notice 
the spot where we obtain our earliest supply is 
in a position where there is no sun. In 
our grounds we have some high trees and a 
bank facing north ; at the foot of this I gathei-ed 
two or three dozen blooms on the day mentioned, 
while those growing in the open, and even in 
south ^sitions, are not as early by ten d^’s or 
so. Undoubtedly these are not as much aflwted 
by sunny positions as some think.— J. Crook, 
FortU Ahhey. 


Plants for grravelly soil.— A portion of 
my flower garden consists of very gravelly, 
sandy soil, and as it is in the front of the house 
it is rather-imi^ortant it should look nice. What 
wouhl you suggest should be put in it? It has 
a north-east aswet , is very dry in summer, and 
is rnu(‘h exposed to the weather.-W. E. Killik. 

You would find a group of Yuccas pro- 
b dily nicc4*ed as well as anjlhing. They are 
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quite hardy, handsome, used to dry and starved 
soils, two sorts, at least, flowering there regu¬ 
larly, filamento^ and flaecida, and they would 
form a picturesque group after becoming estab¬ 
lished. You might carpet the bed with some 
small plants in between. 

Oreeping: plants for Rose-beds 

f Medlar ).—Any of the raossj' Saxifrages, such 
as hypnoides or muscoides, would do very well. 
Break into small pieces and plant about 3 inches 
apart. They are the easiest possible things to 
grow. Stonecrops would also do well, such as 
Sedum Lydium and dasyphvdum; they are 
quite as easy to grow. Tufted Pan.sie8 are good, 
but these are apt to go oft* in hot summers in 
the southern country. 

Sing:le Violets. —The fine variety Princess 
of Wales, so far regaixled as the largest flowered 
of sweet Violets, is likely to be ousted from that 
position by the new La France, which has so far 
this season shown abnormal dimensions in the 
flowers, which are rich in colour and highly jxir- 
fumed. Whether the large-flowere<l varieties 
will oust from popular favour such gixxl ones as 
The Czar, V^ictoria Regina, Wellsiana, Gluire 
de Bourg-la-Rcine, aiul the Russian is doubtful, 
as very large flowers do not bunch so well as «lo 
tho.se of inediiim size. Besides tiiose name<l, 
Amiral Avellan and California, if distinct, are 
large bloom pixxlucers. After all in single 
Violets there cannot be material distinctions.— 
D. 


Horo-in-Hose Polyanthxisea. — How 

little is seen of these very interesting spring 
flowers now. Some years ago the JocK-in-the- 
(Ireen and Galligaskins, or Ja<'kanapes, orldities 
in Polyanthuses, were parried as great garden 
curiosities. But a little intercn>ssing soon 
causetl these things to come freely from seed, 
and many remarkalile and even lieautiful 
varieties resulted. Now these quaint Primulas 
are seldom seen. But they were not free see<l- 
producers, ns the ordinary single-flowered forms 
are, due, no <loubt, chiefly to difficulty in 
fertilisation, os these duplex flowers have such 
long throats. They are also more liable to 
harm from damp when rain prevails largely in 
the blooming season. Still, it usetl to be possible 
to maintain distinct duplex strains, and of these 
the white, red, yellow, and buff kinds were 
wonderfully effective. But not all ha<l stiff¬ 
flowering stems, which was an undoubted draw¬ 
back. However, those which ha<l were remark¬ 
ably effective in good large clumps. More 
care should be taken to select the purest yellow 
or lemon centres and ground colours distinctly 
marked. A more beautiful race of spring 
flower does not exist, but to keep up a fine 
strain, hard and persistent selection is necessary. 


Hemerocallis i^urantiaca major.— 

In reply to the question in a recent issue of 
Gardening Illustrated os to the successful 
cultivation of this fine perennial, permit me to 
give you my experience. In 1895. the same 
year in which Messrs. Wallace showed this 
plant in London, I flowered an imported 
specimen, and attracted by its beauty desired 
to grow it in quantity. In 1897 I purchased 
throe clumps from a leading nurseryman who 
hacl failed to flower it, and the plants were 
going back. These were planted in good fibrous 
loam in a sunny spot. The 189^5 plant was 
px>wn in the same loam but in shade ; each lot 
had thoroughly efficient drainage. Neither 
flowered again till 1899, although they were 
very strong and healthy and had much increased 
in size. In 1899 each clump threw up several 
strong flower-spikes with many blooms of great 
size and beauty. I do not anticipate any 
further trouble in flowering them. I think this 
plant is very impatient of removal, or we do 
not quite know the right time at which to 
remove it. Probably immediately after flower¬ 
ing will bo found best. Soil and position, a 
moist, rather heavy loam with leaf-mould, sun 
or shade, and thorough drainage.—P. H. Mules, 
The Old Parstonage^ Qrt!*ford, 


Oatananches.— Easily groMm, withal neat, 
free flowering and useful for cutting, it is 
perhaps to be wondered why the Catananche 
is not more frequently met with. Dw rf in 
habit and elegant, it may with advantage be 
freely employed in the garden, particulany in 
those portions where informal groups of plants 
are grovm. None are more readily increased. 


and seeds may be sown in drills in the open 
garden, the sellings remaining there till large 
enough to transfer to their permanent quarters. 
The flower-heads are somewhat larger than 
those of the ordinar}’’ Gomflower, though unlike 
these latter in arrangement. The long, thin, 
wiiy stems that support the flower-hca^ are 
2 ^ feet high and well suited for arranging in a 
vase. The typo, C. ccerulea, has been known to 
cultivation for more than three centuries. This 
is a most effective plant in a mass, while the 
other kind, alba, or bicolor, as it is also called, 
is pretty. Both kinds flower verj' profiisel}’ 
during the summer months. There is ahu> a 
yellow-flowered kind which is an annual, but 
this is less frequently seen than are the perennial 
kinds. —J. 

Primula Sieboldi . in the rock- 

g:arden.—Siebold’.s Primrose might well he 
more grown in collections of alpine flowers. In 
the border it is very liable to be injured by 
rough weather, but in the rock-ganlen in 
sheltered places its fine flowers . wul not lx; 
di.sfiguml. This beautiful Primrose appears to 
like contact with the stones, and .soon liegins to 
extend into large clumps. A numlier of plants 
establishes! some years ago in a low, rather 
damp, but well-dmined place in the nx^k-ganlen 
have thriven well and now neecl breaking up. 
Another plant in a drier place ha.s made even 
more rapid growth. When grown in Ixxls or lx«r- 
ders the plants are more liable to injury w'hen 
at rest by the necessary cultivation to keep the 
bortlers in order. The crowns are at that .season 
almost invisible, and careless or forgetful 
gardeners are almost certain to destniy some 
plants. It seems almost unnecessary fo say 
much in favour of this lovely flower. Tliere is 
considerable variety of form and colour, some 
of the delicately tinted varieties being very 
pleasing. 

WMte-flowered Honesty.— The white 
form of Lunariabiennisis not rare. Itought, how¬ 
ever, to be more frecpiently grown, as it is very 
l>eautiful when it can lie allowed to .seesl and 
sow itself. It will thus form itself into very 
unconventional and picturewpie giouiw, all that 
is needed being timely thinning out of the see«l- 
lings so as to secure fine plants. There art* 
placies where the purple-floweretl tyqje Itxiks 
better than others, but it cannot, of course, le 
compared with the pure beauty of L. bienni.s 
alba, f n some gardens the Honesty shows some 
variation after it has been established in them 
for some years. It is now a gootl many years 
since I first bought seeds of the ordinary and 
the wliite Honesty and sowetl them in my 
garden. From the purple form I have now one 
much deeper in colour, which appears to reprc- 
duce itself annually since I first selected it. The 
white variety has also prodiicefl one with 
variegatetl leaves. A proportion of the 8ee<l- 
lings of this comes true, but the plain-leaveti 
plants near are pulled up. There is seed of a 
variegated-leaved variety sold, but I have never 
procureil it, nor is it grown in the locality. It 
is not, however, an acquisition, and the white 
flowers show much better associated with the 
plain leaves than with those which are variegated 
with creamy-white. If one does not want to 
keep the seed-vessels for decoration, a few 
plants may be left after flowering for seeding 
and the remainder be pulle<l up. Those who 
wish to preserve the seed-vessels for the hou5M) 
should not take the plants out of the ground 
while the outer skin of the see<l-pod is green, 
nor should they allow them to remain too long 
or the silvery lining will be di.scoloure<l.—S. A. 

Trailing Evening Primroses.*-! have two 
of these beautiful perennials, one pale lemon and the 
other white, ehanjong to pink, with vet^’ larife flowers. 
Ought 1 to cut them back, and when ?— Harrow. 

l'o« might etU them back for the mke of tidineM in 
gpring, but there ijt no other need to (to tto. 

Passion-flower (UarnneJ.—^The neighbourhoovl 
of Harrow’ is, we think, rather a cold soil for the 
Passion-flower. It is very likely you ctit the i>lant boc*k 
too severely and too late. I^et it run now for a year or 
two. 

Isolepis gracilis.— In a recent issue of Oari*xixo 
iLLt'STRATRD was a cut of this pretty Grass. It is not 
generally known that in a damp, well-drained tiositioii 
fairing east Isolepis gracilis is prrfei’tly hardy, and niake« 
^lendid clumps. With me it stands frost and snow with 
impunity.— P. H. Mi'lrr, The Old Parmnage, Grei(ford, 

Bad-coloured Violets (M. I'.J.—Your cultiva¬ 
tion seems to be right so far as we can judge from 
j our letter. It niaj’ be the unusually dull weather tliat is 
the cause, and if so you will probably And them flowering 
well \ ery soon. 
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A SMALL FLOWER OARDEN, 
FARNHAM CASTLE. 

Unhapfilv, much of our country is disBgurcd 
by garflena of one pattern only, taken out of old 
books and repeated ad iiameam. These are, in 
hundreds of instances, apropos of nothing, but 
they have to serve just the same, and so we get 
a stereotyped garden. The true idea is that the 
garden should rise happily out of the ground 
like a flower, and be suggested, as it M'ere, by 
the surroundings. Just now, when it is being 
laid down by some that the only flower garden 
worthy the name is one within ft»ur square walls, 
it interests us to come upon ganlens, as we 
often do, of wholly diflerent character, which 
show the folly of laying down rules about a 
subject which iwlmits of so mu<-h variety of 
position, bum, an<l rlctail as a flower garden 
does. One rd the most interesting we have 
lately seen is t he little flower ganlen on the top 
of the old keep at Farnham Castle, which is as 
picturesque in situation and informal in outline 
as a ganlen can Ik% while it is exti-emely pretty 
with the broken walls (ui all sides cla<l with Ivy 
and Clematis, and in the centre many flowei-s. 


^\^th in a wild state under various conditions, 
will grow almost anywhere, and its rich golden- 
yellow blossoms are very showy ; while the 
variety Andreanus, whose two centre petals are 
of a rich velvet\'-crimson, is now grown both as 
an outdoor shrub and for flowering under glass. 
The common w'hite Broom (Cytisus albus) and 
the sulphur-tinted (C. prtecox) both flower 
profusely, the latter being somewhat the earlier 
to bloom. With their deep descending roots 
these Brooms hold their o\m in dry, sanaj” soils 
better than many other shrubs. They are not 

f jarticularly long-lived subjects, and, as a rule, 
>ecome partially exhausted in a few years. 
Seedlings, however, arc readily raised, though 
Andreanus and pnecox (*annot be depentled upon 
to come true when increased in this way. 'W 


ROSES. 

NOTES AND HEP LIES. 

Rose GustaveRegris under glass.—I 

have this glorious Rose growing in a pot in a 
cold-house trained on a pillar. The elegant buds 


that can be spared, or Mdiich appear to lie w'orn 
out. There is one variety you name, Felicite- 
Perpetue, whose growths might be retained this 
season their full length. This Rose being, as it 
. undoubtedly is, upon its own roots, will generally 
throw up plenty of new wood from the base, 
especially it existing shoots arc spread out in a 
fan-shaped manner. The three varieties, Crim¬ 
son Rambler, Mmc. Plantier, and Fellenberg, 
which are planted out to form bush Roses, shouhl 
also be pruned rather chisely the first vear ; the 
Rambler to about half its length, an^ the two 
latter alx)ut 1 foot of the ground. The next 
and following years they may be practically left 
to their own devices, removing old wckkI as 
becomes necessary, and preserving the hard new 
shoots almost their entire length. The Tea 
Roses should be pruned early in April. If they 
are ordinaiy dwarf kinds, cut Imck the ripest 
wood rather hard, say alsmt 6 inches from the 
gnmnd, and remove all soft and twiggy growths. 
We should advise you <lefer moving your old 
plants until next (K’tol)er. If transplanted now 
the cold wimls of March, and jx^ssibly another 
dry summer, would Ikj very trying to plants so 
recently moved. 



FarnJiain r.astle garden. 


The variety of form from the walls surrounding 
it and the various climlxu's give it a singular 
cha-m. The hardiest flowers are grown, l)eing 
most fitting for such a garden—Irises in ma.sses 
and evergreen |jerenniaTs, which help to keep 
some grace in the garden towards the end of the 
year, ami 1'ca and other Roses also helj) very 
much. Although wo saw it on the verge of 
M'inter, it even then had some floral interest anti 
l>eauty of leaf and form. 

It should l>e clear, we hope, that in any such 
situation it is only jiossible through flower 
gartlening of the free and picturesipie kind to 
get a g(KKl result, aiul, happily, there are so 
man}' trea.sures in our ganlens now, that while 
growing things for their iMtauty of f»)rm or 
flower or their fragrance, we may have much 
variety .as to contents, grouping, and succession 
of bloom in such a garden. 


Flowerings Brooms. —Even among the 
great Mealth of spring-flowering shimbs the 
various hardy Brooms stand out very conspicu¬ 
ous, and, common though some of them are, 
they from their great beauty deserve to be 
planted more frequently than they are. The 
ordinaiy yellow Bn>om (Cytisus scoparius), met 


under these conditions liecome l>eautifully 
elongated. I lately measured one which was a 
trifle over 2 inches in length, although not more 
than 1^ inches in diameter at the Iwise, so that 
one may reaxlily judge of its l>eauty. The 
canary-yellow seems much heighteneil when 
grown cfK)l. (Justave Regis would l>e a grand 
variety to plant out under glass. It wouhl lie 
difficult to say which to iwlmire most, the 
charming long buds or the immense shell-like 
petals of the flowers, which are often as much as 
G inches in diameter.^—P. 

Priming: newly-planted climbing: 
Roses ((,>.).—It is as yet full early to prune 
outdoor Roses. For those planted last November 
the middle of March will Imj quite time enough. 
As to the climbers planted against the house 
their gro>\'th8 should be shortened in March to 
about one half their length the first season. If 
they are retained their full length they would 
doubtless yield a few blossoms ; but it is much 
l)etter to prune them in the manner indicated, 
then new growths break out low down, and a 
good foundation is laid for new sluwts to break 
up from the base. After the first year we 
prefer to lay in the new shoots their full length, 
supposing the}' are well ripened, cutting away 
in the autumn one or more of the old growths 


Rose Ghilde Harold.— Can you tell me 
t)f a Rose called “ Chihle Harold, or the Ro.se of 
many colours ” ? Someone t^>ld me he heai’d 
there were not two blooms alike on the plant— 
that there were different shades of yellow, red, 
and pink flowei-s on it.—RosK. 

*** We have never heaixl of a Rose bearing 
either of these appellations, nor can we find any 
allusion to such in several works ujx)!! the Rose 
which we have considte<l. Doubtless it is a 
local name applied to some old variety. The 
blossoms are orange-yellow shaded and flaked 
with metallic re»l. A more recent kind that 
possesses a peculiarly variable character is 
Beaute Inconstante. This variety produces on 
the same plant flowers of a metallic red colour, 
others are flesh-pink and yellow, and some are 
parti-coloured. This Rose, however, is not a 
climber. Perhaps your informant could procure 
in the summer a specimen bloom of the variety 
he has seen. If this is sent to us with a portion 
of tlie growth and foliage we will endeavour to 
give you the correct name. 

Pmning: newly - planted dwarf 
Roses, etc. (Inquirer ).—The pruning of 
newly-plantefl Roses is a very simple matter. 
One-year-old plants as received from the nursery¬ 
man possess but few growths. Cut out all those 
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of a sappy nat ure, connx)se(l as they are almost 
entirely of pith, and remove very thin twiggy 
growths. Then cut Imck the growth or growths 
remaining to within 6 inches or 9 inches of the 
ground of all save the very vigorous varieties. 
Probably there will only be one good sound j 
growth to prune back after the soft and small 
wood is removed. But even one got)d solid 
shoot is capable of producing three and four 
strong new growths, which would lay tlie 
foundation for a good plant in the future. The , 
weakest growers need to Ik; pruned the most. 
If you cut back such vigorous kinds as Prince 
Camille de Rohan too severely you are liable to 
obtain no blossom whatever. We usually retain 
fi*om 9 inches to 15 inches of the harflest one- 
year-old growths of this and similar varieties. 
I)o not l>e in a hurry in pruning the Tea-scented 
Roses. The first week in April will be s(K)n 
enough for these, but the Hybrid Perpetuals and 
kindred tribes are l)est cut i>ack early in March. 
If you find by that time any variety is rather for¬ 
ward in newgrowthsyou must take the precaution 
to smear over the cut parts a little painter's 


I sume the plants ha<l not previously been grown 
in pots. The iK'ginning of March will be quite 
I early enough to prune. By this time the top¬ 
most eyes will lx; swelling. When you do prune, 
leave 3 or 4 eyes on the strongest growths made 
last year, and 2 on those of moderate strength. 
Any very .soft growllis that show' more pith than 
hard wood are best cut down quite close to the 
base. You must not allow’ the.se newly-potted 
plants to get dry. It is l>est, until pruning time 
arrives, to plunge the pots over the rim in sifted 
coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and keep the 
lights off as much os pos.siblc, only putting them 
on w’hen frost threatens. The plants will then 
receive occasional show’crs which will keep them 
sufticiently moist. Further information you 
will gather from our seasonable notes, w’hich will 
ap|)ear in due course. 

Tea Roses In grreenhouse (Lntraiilry—AH soon as 
the Tea Kohcs t>egin to .V(Mi will And ilieni vijforoiis 

eiiou|(li if you have chosen iroo<l jfrowers .amoiitf the 
l■limbing Teas, hut, of coun»e, .\ou must have goo** plantH 
of them. 

Pruning Banksian Roses (li. A.).—Any time 
diiriui; the early spnn^, .say March or early Ajunl. 


buff, tinted salmon-cerise; Yellow’ Selbome, 
rich yfellow’; and Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de 
Cariel, rich old gold ami orange. The fore¬ 
going are the best twelve warm colours you ask 
for. The w’hites are Mdlle. Lacroix and White 
Quintus, a sport from O. J. Quintus. The 
remaining four sorts should be Roi des Pre- 
coces, deep rich crimson ; John Shrimpton, 
bright crimson ; Annie Clibran, silvery roae- 
pink ; and O. J. Quintus, pale mauve-pink. 
The above sorts should give a profuse display of 
blossoms from mid-October until the end of 
November.—E. G. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE MOUNTAIN LAURELS (KALMIAS). 
TnE.SK shrulw arc American, extending from 
the Arctic regions in the north as far as Cuba in 
the south. The talle.st growing of them- 
K.. latifolia—is known as the Mountain Lvurel. 
A soil of a |)eaty nature is best for them, but in 



Kalmia latifolia. 


knotting to prevent loss of .sap and consequent 
w eakening of the plant. Bone-meal is an excel¬ 
lent stimulant for Roses, but it is not a complete 
fertiliser. We prefer to use it for Roses in 
conjunction with farmyard manure. As, how ¬ 
ever, you cannot obtain this latter, you w ill find 
the following recipe, known as Tonics’, a really 
good pre|>aration for Rothes : Superphosphate of 
lime, tw’elve parts ; nitrate of j>otaah, ten parts ; 
sulphate of magnesia, two parts ; sulphate of 
iron, one part ; sulphate of lime, eight parts ; 
mix w’ell together, and apply in February at the 
rate of ^ lb. to scjuare yard. For your Potatoes 
and other vegetatjle crops, as w’ell as for flowers l 
—annual, biennial, and perennial—you w’ould j 
do W’ell to procure a good complete manure, for ] 
which we refer you to our advertisement columns. 
Why do you* not observe our simple rules 
nnd put each question on a sei)arate piece of 
paper? 

Pruning late potted Tea Roses (v<?. P.). 

— You must not l>e in any hurry t^o jirune your 
plants which were p«itted in the middle of 
January and yflaccfl in a cold-frame. Wo pre- 


CHRTSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemums eighteen easily' 
grovm sorts for decoration (L. H.). 

Your re(|ueat is somewhat ditti<'ult to answ’er 
briefly and at the same time satisfactorily. 
You ask for “twelve varieties in good broiv/.e, 
yellow', old gold, and terra-cotta shades, two 
white, and four blush or crimson.'’ The varie¬ 
ties named are lie.st suiUsl to your rociuirements, 
but some of them nxjuire rather larger pots than 
you are evidently prepareil to uao. I’hese plants 
will flow’er verv well in 24’8 (8-inch pots), but 
w’ill do so mucli better if flow’ered in 16’s (9-inch 
pots). Most of the plants are dwarf or of 
medium height. The following sorts should 
answer your purpose very w^elT: Mr. C. E. 
Shea, pale yellow’ ; Clinton Chalfont, rich yellow’; 
Vice-President Hardy,crimsonandorange;Souree 
d'Or, old gold ; Yellow Source d’Or, rich yellow’ : 
Medusa, terra-cotta and old golil; (Ja.sp.ai-d 
I Boucharlat, rich oi’ange ; Mrs. (ieo. Hill, 

I lovely primrose, deepening inthecentro ; Nellie 
Brow’n, bronzy-orange ; Mons. Backmann, light 


ItMim they may Ik* grown well by trench ingileejdy 
and mixing plenty of well dcH-aycsl leaf-soil an*l 
|K'at. They like a cool and moist soil best, ainl 
this is w hy deep tnuiching is recommemhsl. In 
hot, .siindy soils the ground should Ik* removetl 
to a depth of 2 fiK*t and replace<l at the Iwttom 
with the Ixj.st of the natural soil mixed with a 
heavier loam, filling the up|)er part with a 
mixture of peat, leaf-soil, and loam. All tin* 
three Hix'cies here inentione<l riiK*n se«l in this 
country, by means of whicli they can Ik* 
increased. Layers and cuttings may alsi» >k* 
employed, but seeds are best. 

Both K. angustifolia and K. latifolia may Ik* 
used for forcing. The plants should l)e pott«<.l 
up at the beginning of winter, and may lx* 
brought into tlie forcing-hou.se at intervals to 
give a succession of bloom. Gentle forcing is 
necessary. 

j K. ANor.STiFOLiA is a dwarf shrub growing 
i from 1 foot to 3 feet high, which flowers during 
June. The flowers are of a purpli.sh-red (but of 
different shades), each a little under half an inch 
in diameter, the e')rymbs being pixxlueed in the 
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leaf-axils near the ends of the shoots, sometimes 
extending several inches downwards from the 
ti]>s and forming a showy cylinder'shapeil mass 
of blossom. It is a very free-flowering plant. 
It was introduced in 17.‘16 from (.'anada, but 
extends from thei-e southwards to the hills of 
the Carolinas. There are several named varie¬ 
ties in cultivation. 

K. ciLAUCA.— This differs in general aspect 
from the other two, and compared with either 
of them, but especially K. latifolia, is scanty in 
growth. It is in flower, as a rule, early in 
April, and is thus tMo months or so in atlvance 
of its two felU>w species. 

K. i.ATiFOLi.\. —This is the largest of the 
Kalmias, and may frecpiently be seen 6 feet or 
8 feet high in this country, A'hilst in the 
Southern Alleghany Mountains it is said 
occasionally to attain a height of 20 feet. It is 
a very hand.some shrub TK)th as regards its 
foliage and blossom, and in places where the 
comiitions suit it there are few evergreens of 
greater Ixsauty. The flowers appear in June in 
a cluster of corymbs terminating the shoot. 
Each flower is al)out J-inch in diameter, and is 
rose-coloure<l. The shade varies in depth in 
different plants, and the flowers sometimes are 
alnuwt white. 

K. VAR. MYRTiFor.iA is a distinct and very 
pivtty plant, of dwarfer habit, and its leaves are 
not much larger than those of the Myrtle, leing 
alsmt 1^ inernes long, from a ^-inch to ^-inch 
wiile. The flowers also are smaller than in the 
type, but the whole plant when in bloom is 
pretty a« it is very neat and compact. 


Hardy foliage for house decoration 
in winter. —'rliose who have to provide 
material for decorating rooms through the 
winter often find much difficulty in obtaining 
foliage of an enduring nature, as much of the 
material gn>wn in warm-hou-ses flags in a few 
hours after being cut. This is not so with 
foliage from the open ganlen. I have to find 
material for a lady in London frequently, who 
does her own setting up. She does not caix; to 
have Fern and other greenery from under glass, 
finding it w'ither ([uickly, while most of the 
foliage from shrubs like Box, Arbutus, Holly, 
fine l)roa<l-leave<l Privet, Phillyreas, some of 
the evergreen Oaks, and other common shrubs 
lasts a fortnight. As colourecl leafage I find 
the following very g<xxl: Santolina incana or 
the (Jotton I.Avender, the silvery small twigs of 
which are most u.seful when mixed W’ith shoots 
of Cotoneaster Simonsi and a margin of bronze 
leafage of Berberis Aquifoliuni. Tliis last is one 
of the most u.seful foliage shrul>s to cut from. 
Another plant of much value is Diplopappus 
chrysophyllus, which is most enduring, and 
short shoots put into low, wide 'vessels, and 
mixe<l with Snowdrops, give a charming effect. 
Laurestinus, put in KsweTy with a few shoots of 
yellow Jasminuin, is very pleasing and enduring. 
1 have some on iny table tliat nos looketl well 
for more than a week. Garrya elliptica is most 
l»eautiful, and many other things could l)e 
named.— .T. Crook. 


FRUIT. 


FERTILE PEARS. 

1. Winter Nei.is.— If restrictefl to grow but 
one variety »his w'ould be that one, and that for 
several reisons. First, lx?cause it is a sure 
Ijcarer, either on the Quince or Pear-stock, ns a 
standard, an espalier, r)r on walls ; secondly, 
ls‘cause it ripens more gra<lually than any other 
Pear I know, and keeps for a longer 8ea.son after 
In-ing fully ripe. I have known it in continuous 
u.Ho from the middle of Octol)er to the end of 
Febnuiry; and thirdly, it is of the finest 
IKissible quality. 

2. Bergamotte Esperen possesses all the 
goo<l qualities of Winter Nelis. Supposing one 
ha<l plenty of trees of these tw'o varieties, there 
Would be no difficulty in obtaining a supply of 
first-class fruit from October to April. 

3. Duchess d’Angoui.eme, in w hich w'e get 

size and quality combine<l, comes into use 
frequently by the end of September, and so W’ill 
lengthen the sea-son. And though it is not 
visually accepte<l as a sure bearer, I have but 
^nce in ten yeai-s know’n it to fail. This fruit 
is best in a warm climate, and probably w’ould 
fail in the north. “ ^ 
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4. Beurre d’Amaxi.is.— I place this at the ^ 
head of the list of all early Pears. It rarely ' 
manifests that premature decay w^hich sucli i 
kinds as Jargonelle, Citnm des Cannes, Ikdle <b* 
Bruxelles, Williams’ Brm Chrt^tien, and .several 
other early varieties do. 

5. Thomson’s, my next variety, is perhaps the 
most delicious, and to my mind the most refresh¬ 
ing, Pear grow'n; it has none but excellent 
qualities, and is an immense bearer when grown * 
on the Pear-stock. 

6. Marie Louise is a variety too well known 
to nee<l any comment ; and the only rea.son for 
its not being pla<'ed higher in the list is that it 
is not alwa^’s a certain iHiai-er, unless (ontined 
to w'alls, a position it w ell merits. 

7. Beurre Superfin (see illustration) is a 
splendid fruit of good size and flavour, and con- 


separately, and in another box 140 Warner’s 
King and Lord Derby. My returns were for 
the 60 Warner’s King, Ss. 6d. ; 60 Loid Derln-, 
7 h. (si. ; aiul for the 140, 9s. (5d. I took great 
<*are in packing each fruit was in paper, and 
they were all fine fruit, about | lb. each. I 
was fully satisfied w'ith my sale, and intend to 
send a good many more this year, Vmt I shall 
pack them in small quantities.— Devonshire. 


XOTES AND REPLIES. 

1922. — Birds picking: Gooseberry- 

I uUdS (T. L .).—Bullfinches are troublesome 
I here, and to frustrate them we follow' the advice 
I of an old inhabitant—i.e., w'c tie up the bushes 
I (early in January, lieforc the buds are forwanl 
1 enough to tempt the birds) w'ith strong string 



Pear BeurrC* Superfin. 


tinues in use for about six w’oeks during 
Septenil)er ami Octol»er, and sometimes 
Novemlier. 

8. Jo.sKPliiNE i)E Mai.ine.s is a i>eculiar but 
pleasant-flavoured fruit, a certain bearer, ami 
one w’hich comes into use at a time when fruit is 
scarce—viz., from February to April. W. 

[To this excellent list there is only one Pear 
that we could add wdth ijcrfect confidence— 
Doyenne du Comice. »Some say it is not quite 
such a free bearer as other goo(l sorts, but this, 
w’^e think, is owing to so much restriction.— Ed.] 


LOW MARKET PRICE OF APPLES. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “GARDF.SING ILLrSTR.\TEn.” 

Sir, —My experience in a small w'ay has not 
been the same as that of the gentleman who 
writes to the Field. This autumn I packed in 
boxes 60 Warner’s King and 60 Ijord Derby 


or tarred cord into the form of brooms, winding 
the string round several times and clrawing it 
fairly tight. This forms the bushes into a 
thorny thicket, and the binls can only get at a 
few' of the outside buds. When the bushes 
show' a decided green from the young leaves 
they are carefully untied an.l gently shaken 
out. Tiicy soon resume (heir natural loi in and 
are none the worse. If further protection is 
w’anted a few' old haj’bands come in useful. 
Nets, of course, arc the obvious reined}' for the 
birds, but they are not always available.— 
Suffolk Ooloo. 

Strawberry Royal Sovereign.—A 

very light soil is not good for any variety of 
StrawlKUTy, and on such a one this fine kind is, I 
think, seen at its very woi-st. There is no doubt 
it is a capital forcing kind, but in a gardi n 
close by it is an absolute failure, simply Ix’causf 
the soil is light and poor, for, it. When sin h a 
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fioe-rooting plant as the Strawberry has to 
remain in the limited circumference of a small 
pot for six or eight months, it stands to reason 
that the soil must be of the best description 
obtainable, or all the goodness will be swilled 
out of it by the continuous waterings long before 
the fruit is finished, and although the grower of 
the plants above referred to has fed liberally 
with liquid-manure and chemicals, nothing can 
take the place of goofl loam in the first place. 
rU)yal Sovei*eign is rather more addicted to 
mildew attacks than some other kinds, this being 
due in part to the large amount of leaf growth 
Cliat it makes.—H. 

Renovating old Pear - trees. --No 

matter whether these be on walls or espaliers, 
provided they are healthy, it is surprising how 
much can be accomplisherl towards renovating 
them if they have become thickly coated with 
long, often barren, spurs. I have seen trees in 
such condition that have had all these spin's cut 
off (^lose to the main stems, then have ha<l the 
stems coateil thickly with a wash of lime and 
s(H)t, M'hile the soil about the trees has been 
foiked over and mulched with manure and 
M ood-ashes, or even well decayed garden refuse 
and sfM»t. The following seuson strong shoots 
'vould break out from t he sevei'eil Imseof all the 
old spurs, and these, judiciously tliinne<l, have 
left one strong growth at about every 
(» inches, d'hese jiinched back t4) about five 
leaf-buds in duly and hard prune«l in the 
winter to two or three dormant, yet swollen 
buds have the following season l>een con¬ 
verted into fruiting spurs, strong and capable 
of producing fine fiowers. The loss of one or 
two seasons’ very indifferent fruit crops is now 
greatly compensated for by the changeil 
character of the trees, which seem as if charged 
with renewal life and vitality. The lime and 
soot wash combined each winter does wonders 
in destroying both insect and parasitical life. 
But there is also the additional opportunity pre¬ 
sented by the young shoots pnaluced the first 
season, after the removal of the old barren 
spurs, of budding some of them with other and, 
l>crhaps, lietter varieties, removing all the rest 
in the winter, keeping the main stems bare, and 
tying in the bud slioots as they grow in the 
following summer. It is surprising how much 
••an be done in that way to renovate old trees, 
t^specially if the roots be helped at the same 
time. — D. 

Ap^le Lewis’s Incomparable.— This 
is a highly-coloured handsome Apple, and one 
of which I venture to think more is likely to be 
heaixl when its value is fully recognised by 
market growers. As a sort for .sending to 
market in the early months of the year it 
shouhl occupy a foremost position*, and there is 
not the slightest doubt that the produce would 
when sold realise high prices. It is an excellent 
keeping Apple, and in point of colour and 
general appearance it has nothing to fear in 
competition with foreign produce. Its si/.e and 
shape are such that it can be use<l for de.ssert 
as well as for cooking, it being but medium- 
sized. The fruits are broad at the l>aae, 
conical and evenly formed, the eye is 
shallow, the 8talk-l)asin is not very deep ; con¬ 
sequently there is but little waste when ]>rejmr- 
ing for cooking, as is the ca.se with .some varieties. 
'Phe flesh is yellowi.sh-white and firm, and if the 
flavour cannot Ik? pronounced first-rate, it is such 
that it is not to Ik? de.spised at this seiuson of 
the year. It is a vigiu'ous, hartly grower, and 
sm-cewls let ter as an orchanl standard than as 
a bush in the garden. Standards .sorm make 
remarkably fine t rees, and they increase i-ajadly 
Isith in height and circumference aftm* they are 
once established. Its cro])ping powei's leave 
nothing to be desired, as standards l>ear very 
abundantly and with fair regularity. Bushes, 
«»n the contrary, an? somewhat ca])rieioua in this 
respect, and, as far as my experience goes, I 
should not like to recommend its culture in this 
form unless a good deal of latitude could lx? 
allowed, as restriction of growth does not 
appear to suit this variety. 1 do not know if 
any other grower has observed the fact, but this 
variety forms unusually small fruit - buds. 
When first I noticed this circumstance some 
years ago I came to the conclusion that the crop 
for that s«‘a.son at anyrate would l>e practically 
vi/. However, to nu”^ sunirise, the nuds when 
they unfohlcMl pro duced fully-formed flowers, 

anri an exfelleBrrTT'op result<^| 
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Ailins Vines r/). Give them a little time, 
the plants may be suffering by the work •■arried out last 
year. 

Cankered Apple-trees (J. P. A.).—We only see a 
lifctle trace of canker on verj' few of your shoots, most of 
which look healthy enough. If the trees are young, wash¬ 
ing them with Bordeaux-mirture will keep the canker off. 

Coal-tar for fruit-trees.—I shall be glad if 
you will kindly inform me as to the probable effect on 
young fruit-trees, principally Plums, of giving the trunks 
a coating of coal-tar? I have a horse which I occasionally 
turn out in my orchard, and he has acquired a habit of 
gnawing off the bark of these young trees, and it has 
occurre<l to me that if the tar would not injure the trees 
it would effectually prevent the horse gnawing the 
trunks.—H. .1. 

*** Horses will disfiQxire and often kill forest-trees, let 
alone fniit-trees, and if you tarn him out near them they 
should be covered with boards to right atmve his head. 
Tar, we think, should not be applied to trees, as if they 
are young it sometimes kills them. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


BLACK-APHIS ON CHERRIES. 

These appear in countless numliers on the 
Cherry-tree.s in spring, and the young shoots in 
a few days are covered with myriatls. Towards 
the end of April the fully developed bla<*k-flies 
may Ik? seen hovering alxjnt the expanded 
flowers, and as tliey have young broods, and t hese 
again give birth toot here, tlu'ii- numlK*r increases 


Quassia solution. This, however, cannot he 
applieil to Cherry-trees after the fruit ha- 
stoned, for, no matter how the fruit is washe<l 
with clean water afterwards, it is sure to taste 
bitter. If a fine spray be used as soon as the 
fruit is set, this will not affect its flavour, but 
I if delayed imtil stoning takes place there is 
' almost sure to be some trace of it in the fruii. 
On old walls it is a good plan to use a strong 
, solution in winter, a.s there are many hiding 
places for these troublesome little ereature.s to 
shelter in. With Peaches, if this be done just 
before the trees are nailed, there neetl be but 
' little fear of the flies making headxvay, aa before 
they have time to increase very much it will be 
] safe to wash the foliage. P. 


A WINTER BORDER* 

In many gardens such a position would be left 
hare—an eyesore and a receptacle for rubbish— 
but planted with the Hellebores it is clothed in 
beauty, an oaken fence jiartially cl^l with 
Ivy and the trees Iwyond composing an interest¬ 
ing feature. A very striking plant at this sea¬ 
son of the year is HellelMinis uetidus, which nmy 
Ik* used with excellent eftect in such a jK»siti«»ii 
as that portraye<l in the illustration, fbie may 
get much enjoyment from a l)old gnmp of it, the 
plants make fine growth, an<l very eirly in the 



Hellelxirus hetUlus in a l>or(ler in winter. 


so freely, that it would Ik* difficult to count 
them, in the ease of the black-Hy prevention 
is lietter tlian cure, and if plants on which the}’ 
live are made distasteful to them by the applica¬ 
tion of some insecticide as soon as they make 
their appearance their numbers will be consider¬ 
ably rei'iicod from the first. 1’he fiowers are 
too tender to admit of anything lacing ii.seil in 
the way of spray after the buds have expandeil, 
but such may lx? applied a day or two liefore, 
and, iinle.ss the weather is showery during the 
time the tro<?s are in bloom, this will in all pro¬ 
bability act as a deterrent till the fruit is set 
and it is safe to wash the trees. It is not the 
quantity of liijuid apphcxl, but the way the work 
is done that makes it effective, and it is neces¬ 
sary that every parti<?le of the foliage and wood 
should be wetted witli the inseetieide, for if any 
is mis.scfl the pe.st will survive and in the 
course of a few days Ik* as numerous ns ever. 
Morello Cherries and those on an eastern aspect 
are more subject to aphis than trees on south 
and west walks. If when first observed a weak 
solution Ik? applied, this will probably ari'est 
their progress, but if they are allowevl 
to increase in such numl)ere there will be 
some ditficultv in coping with them. It is 
the early spring broods that are the most 
pereistent ; if they are kept in check till the 
foliage is fully developed, the trees will usuallj’ 
outgrow the later hroo4l, the weather being 
more favourable to plant growth. Of the 
remedies recommended for the destruction of 
these pi'sts, the simplest is a fine spray of 


spring the greenish flower.s .appear. It is useful 
also for elotliiug a rough hank, minding not 
even the |KKn*est soil. Another noteworthy 
kind is H. viridis, which has very <h*ep green 
leafage and also jmle greenish flowere. A t*olony 
or group of this native species in the wilder 
parts ot the garden or in front of a shnihberv 
pos.sesses miu'h beauty. Hellel>ores dislike fre¬ 
quent disturbance at the r<K»t, and should l»e 
left alone to grew into handsome ina.ss»‘s. 
attractive for their fine leaves in winter aisl 
their MhiU? fiowers. The most useful is B. 
niger and its varieties, hut one must always hear 
in mind that other section which lihKuns later in 
the year, March and April, ami jK>j>ularl> 
known as TK?nten Roses. A group <»t H. »)rient 
alis is very iH'autiful, the flowers jmrer in f?<»lom 
than those f)f H. olympicus arul of finer shap«-. 
the rich green leaves deejfly cut, .and amongst 
the forms of H. eolchicus, which represents tin- 
crimson-flowered section, one can get many 
richly coloured varieties. H. eolchicus is a 
beautiful Lenten Rose, the flowers deep purpl 
in colour, the dark green leaves split up int<? 
several Ijold leaflets. A l>order of Hellebore^ 
would prove au interesting feature and prevnk; 
a succession of bloom over the darkest season at 
the year, the earliest blooming varieties of H. 
nigeV, then H. fretidus and the Lenten Ro.ses to 
close the swison of the HellelKares. BuUh 
(DaffmliLs in particular) might l>e plante<l 
between the clumijs to help to produce a gayer 
effect, the various shades of yellow harmonising 
well 'vitflj|t|^fle|ifp|ig'|P«»n foliage. 
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VEGETABLES. 


EARLY POTATOES WITHOUT GLASS. 
fn Miy otit*of‘the-way part of the garden, where 
the ground is level and well exposed to the south 
aad west sun, take out a pit, running east or 
west, in length according to your means and 
accommodation, in width TJ feet, and in depth 
2 feet at the front and 1 foot at the back, which 
will leave the bottom with a goo<l slope to the 
south. This done, procure a sufficient numbCT 
«l stout Larch or other posts 9 feet long ; char 
their bottom ends about 3 feet up, and sink them 
that depth, including the cxcavatecl foot, along 
the back of the pit, about 8 feet apart, taking 
eare to have the tops level and in a line. This 
will leave them standing tt feet alnive the ground. 
Then nail a stout rail along on the tops of the 
posts, allowing it Uj project I inch over towanls 
the pit; nail another rail along the lK»ttom of 
the posts on the same side, alnnit 0 inches above 
the gnnmd line, and then upon those nail, verti¬ 
cally, rough boards 6 feet long, keeping their 
top ends flush Mith the top rail, which w’ill 
allow the botbim ends to touch the ground tw 
thereabout ; for, as the pit has to l)e tilled up 
alx>ve the ground line at the l»ack, it is nee<lleHs 
to allow the l>oai'ds Ui project l»elow' tliat line. 
Boards about ^ thick wall do, and in 

nailing them on see that the edges meet closely. 
The back flnished, sink a corresponding nuinl>er 
of posts similarly prepare<l, and about 3^ teet 
long, along the front of the pit, each opposite 
ilR neighbour at the l)a<‘k, allowing their tops 
to stand 1;> inches ab(jve the ground ; nail 
another rail on the top of these, and la.stly nail 
slight rails across the pit on every pair of posts, 
at the angle formed by the back and front lines, 
and the framework is completed. It is not 
Medful to boanl up the lo-inch space between 
the groimd anrl the rail on tup of the front 
i^ts, for such would only shatle the Potatoes 
from the sun. It is a good plan to pitch the 
woodw'ork oVer to preserve it; and this having 
l^en done, proceed to form the Potato-l)efls as 
follow'B. 

If the situation is a w'et one, put at least 
'6 inches of drainage in the bottom of the pit, 
an^l lay a row of 2-inch drain-tiles aloi^ the 
f^ont, just inside the posts, t»> carry off any 
water that may collect to the nearest <lrain or 
outlet. If, however, the situation is dry and 
the subsoil porous, no drainage will be necessary; 
bat whenever then^ is the slightest doubt of the 
warier stagnating for the shortest perirnl drain 
well, for on this hinges much of the success in 
l^eping up a high n>ot temijeraturo. lliis is an 
aB-inifiortant matter where the sole deiiemleiKx* 
ia tipon sun-heat ; for we know that the capa¬ 
bility of any soil to absorb and retain heat is 
|ust in pro^irt ion to its rliyness. The drainage 
■laterials may consist of mugh stones or j-imlers 
it»r the lM)ttom, anrl smaller stones frjr the top. 
If Hrxls to ct>ver the drainage l>efort* putting the 
aeil in cannot Ik* prrx'ured, moi-e care imist he 
token in crmipleting the drainage by filling up 
crevices, .so that the soil may not eventually 
work dow'ii among the stones and choke it up. 
Lofini that has wen laid in a heap until tlie 
fibre? is dearl should form the staple of the soil ; 
oad if this cannot l»e got conveniently, onlinary 
mxkI garrlen sr>il will do. In either case it 
akould be lightened with plenty of leaf-mould 
and peat, or either of these alone ; but w'erec?oni- 
mend peat, and also a goorl pi-o|)ortion of (charcoal 
or charecKvl dust, in onler to give the compost as 
ilark a colour as poasihle, so as to inci'ease its 
heat-absorbing ix»wer to the utmost. In this 
re«|)e<*t cliarcoal is a pow'crful agent, not to 
speak of its lasting manurial (pialities. 

1 ’he <*ompost may be pi*ei>ared any time during 
the wdnter, as opportunity offers ; but the pit 
need not be fillerl with it in the first inatance, at 
least until planting time. Afterwanls it will 
not be needful to change the soil every year, hut 
only add a dressing or fresh loam or manure. 
Eighteen inches of soil will be ample, and this, 
with the 6 inches of drainage, w'ill raise the 
bed up to the ordinary grouncl level in front, 
and 1 foot above it at the Imck against the 
boards, which may be buttressed liehind to the 
same depth by the soil w’hich is taken out in 
excavating the pit. If these directions are 
carried out, the bed will slope w’^ell to the sun 
when finished, when we must turn our attention 
bp the covering pit. Man^ kinds of 

Digitized 


sheeting are recommended for horticultural 
purposes and. for tv pit of the width stated, 
it should be 3 j'arda wide, wdiich will be suffi¬ 
cient to C‘Over the pit from the top of the 
paling at the back dow^n to the ground in front. 
It should be tacked on to stout w(^len rollers 
for rolling it off and on morning and evening ; 
and if it is, Pentstemons, Carnations, Calceo¬ 
larias, etc., can be struck suoce.s8fully, and the 
same can be sheltered effectually under the 
covering during winter. In fact, such a pit is 
easily mode, cheap, durable, and neeil never be 
idle all the year round. J. 8. 




NOTES AND REPLIES. 

SjMwnlng Mushroom-beds (Merle).— 
Provided that the material is well prepared pre¬ 
vious to making up the beds, no danger neeu be 
feared from s|>aw'ning at 83 <legs. or even 
90 degs., as ordinary l»e<ls in Mushroom-houses 
are shallow'. Shallow' berls in houses should be 
surfaced with soil iirevioiisly warmed. To let 
the temiierature fall to 73 ‘legs, or 70 degs. 
liefore spawning and then to encase the bed 
w’ith cold soil is to court failui'e.—N. 

Potato culture. —Those w'ho have to pur- 
f'hase their stock of Hee<l tubers should obtain it 
at once, to make sure^ of gtMxl samples. It 
is also a lienetit to the grow er that, having his 
see<l-8to4 k.s early tt) hand, he can get them 
exposed and iiiatimKl before planting. As 
reganls planting, gross culture for tlie production 
of heavy crops and large tubers is an undoubted 
mistake. A healthy, clean crop is better than 
a disca.se4l one of twice the bulk. Raw' manure 
should never lie applied to land intendecl for the 
growth of Potatoes, but rather induce a medium- 
si/ed, hard-wcKxleii haulm than a coarse, suc¬ 
culent one. The freedom from disease of certain 
kinds arises from the fact that the haulm is of 
a firm, fibrous nature ; and if such kinds bo 
grown in soil of but moderate quality, and free 
from raw manure, a sound crap may be Beciu*ed. 

Propagating: Mint.— Mint, as a rule, is a 
much neglected crap, except, of course, where 
a large demand has to lie met. The best time 
to choose for planting in the open is during 
May, directly after or during rain. It is then 
an easy matter to get w'ell-r(K>ted euttings, ami 
in moist soil they quickly liecome established 
anil spreml over the whole surface. In planting 
a new lieil the soil should Ik? made rich, so as to 
jiromote rapid growth and to su.stain the 
plants in their future growth, Mint being 
strong riMiting, and thus exhausting to the soil. 
For mreing, the better plan is to ilibble the 
cuttings int<J boxes of pre|)artHl soil, standing 
them f()r a short time in a shmly position, so as 
to assist them in taking nsit hold. They ean, 
w'lien established in Isixes, U* transferre<l in- 
doora easily in Iwitehes, aeconling to the 
demand, ^nds is far preferable to growing the 
rcK>ts in the open and lifting for t<)rcing, ami 
there is the advantage in establishing Mini in 
Ikixch that, W'ith careful traatiiient, they may 
be made to do duty for two years, or even 
longer. Anyone having foul or iveedy beds of 
Mint should pn»vide a new' site for a IkkI, and 
select nsitetl spring grawths for planting. VVith 
favourable W’eather there will lie plenty of green 
Mint for gathering in the late summer and 
autumn, and the removal of the toj>s will 
strengthen the rmits and prepare them for a 
large yield next spring. Hand w’eeding should 
only Ik? allowed among newly-planted Mint after 
the roots begin to extend. Particular care 
should be taken that clean ground is useil for 
permanent beds, os it is difficult to keep peren¬ 
nial weeils dow'n w ithout doing much injury to 
the crop.—W. S., WUtM. 

Water for vegetables. pressing need 
in most gardens is that of w'ater. Soil, manure, 
site, shelter, ospectr—all, as a rule, have 
been more or less planne<l out, but w'ater 
has lieen left out of the scheme. But that 
means hard, sticky vegetables, stunted, leathery 
fruits, and small witherrtl flow'era for W'ater is 
the life of most garden crops. As well try to 
make bricks without clay an to grow' succulent 
vegetables and luscious fruits w'ithoiit w'ater. 
And yet water is not only scarce, but wasted in 
nearly all garrlens ; it is treated more as an 
enemy to be got rid of than a friend to help in 
every good work. It is carried off buildings 
into sewers, swept off the surface into the 
nearest ditch, and the earth tapped in ail 


directions under the garden that we may be rul 
of it. The rainfall throughout the greater part 
of the countrj' is not sufficient for the majority’ of 
our garden crops. Sometimes for months during 
the most tr 3 'ing w'eather we have no rain, but by 
storing our water we could regulate and equalise 
its distribution. The only water taken care of 
now is the little that falls upon our roofs, and 
in many cases this too goes to wroste, while all 
that flows from deep drains is wasted, when it 
ought to he collected in huge tanks. 

Horseradish canker (Idomeiieus).—There seems 
to us nothing whatever the matter with your Horseradish, 
except such decay as will occur with such a vigorous 
trrower from time to time. You might grow it much 
larger, as the market gardeners do, but that would involve 
annual planting, and the thing is not worth it. 

Growing Tomatoes (Aherhrothoek).—'' a green¬ 
house without a glass roof” we can hardlj' ^alise. 
So far north you would proliably want gla»i, hut in 
summer they should ripen without heat. Seek lo<‘al 
experience if you can. 


BIRDS. 

Bullfinch losing its feathers { Francis). 
—These birds appear to be ver^' subject to 1os.m 
of feathers, w hich is often caused through being 
allowed an unlimited suppljl^ of Hemp-seetl, 
which produces a gi'oss condition of the system. 
The beat diet for Bullfinches is (’anary-seed and 
summer Rape, with a few' grains of fiemp. Gf 
the latter they are exceedingly fond, and of 
which they will partake so freelj' in confinement 
as often to cause the plumage to become almost 
black. Give j'our bird a piece of Apple from 
time to time, put a rust^' nail in its drinking 
water, and let it have cuttle-fish-bone to nibble 
at. Food and water are often supplied to these 
birtls inside the cAge, as thej' have an objection 
to putting their heail through the w'ires, and 
w'hen obliged to do so to obtain supplies verj' 
frequently' rub off the feathers about the beak. 
A small bundle of twigs of any' kind of fruit-tree 
will afford healthful amusement, and, lacking 
cuttle-fish-bone, a lump of old mortar, and a 
small piece of salt to p^k at will benefit the 
bird ; avoid keeping it in a high temperature. 
Bullfinches are always more healthy if kept in 
a cool place.—S. S. G. 


LAW. 


Removal of hot-hoime.— My landlord 
gave me his verbal permission to erect a hot ¬ 
house, and to remove it at any time I chose 
during my tenancy. Tw'o y'ears ago the property 
was sold and my landlord has given me notice to 
quit. I have removed the glaas and the saab- 
bars—can I take away the bricks also ? J. B. R. 

*,* Yea, y'ou may take away the bricks. The 
new' laiidlonl Uxik over the property subject to 
your existing interest in it, and the right to 
remove the hot-house extends to the whole ot 
the erei'tion a.s well as to the gla.ss. You must, 
of course, level up the ground and leave it in 
the same state as before you erected the hot - 
house, or as nearly so a.s possible. -K. C. 

Death of master terminates con¬ 
tract of service of gardener. I was 

engaged as gardener by a lady at the wages of 
£35 a veur, |>avable quartcrlv. She died on 
November 7th last, and on 5fovember llth I 
was paid my' quarter’s w'ages, and had to leave 
on NovemlK*r ‘20tli. C’an I claim half a year’s 
wages, or a quarter’s wages, or anything? 
After my employer’s death the estate reverUxl 
to her husliand’s relatives, and did not pass to 
her heirs.—.1. W. B. 

You w'rite from Scotland, and I cannot 
say what is the law' in your part of the kingdom, 
but in England a contract of service, in the 
absence of a stipulation (expi'eas or imolied) to 
the contrary, is determinetl by the death ot 
either the employer or the serv'ant. Your 
service therefore terminated on the death of 
y'our employer (or would have done so in this 
country), and you could recover nothing beyond 
tlie W'ages due at her death. There might be a 
question whether, by’ allowing you to remain 
until the 20th, the executor, etc., had not taken 
you into his personal service ; but unless some¬ 
thing w’as stated to that effect, the period of 
thirteen days W’ould not warrant such an 
assumption.—K. C. T. 

Short replies.— Short.—Sot a garflenlnp 
question. Apply to Somerset House, where all wills a; e 
kept. 
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RUIiBS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QneetiotLB.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Qardekino free cf charge if correspondents folloic the rules 
here laid down for their guidatiee. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Editor of 
Oardeni.no, S7, Southampton - street. Covent Garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBDiSiiER. The name and address qf the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. U tuinsicered 
queries should be repeated. Correspoiutents should bear in 
■mind that, as Gardfxi.no has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue, immediately follotving the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
icell be classified, will be found in their different detri¬ 
ments) shotud cUways bear the number and title jHoced 
against the (piery relied to, atul oiir readers will greatly 
oblige ns by advisitig, as far as their kiundedi^e and 
observations permit , the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often Ite very useful, and 
those who reply ivould do well to mention the localities in 
ivhich their experience, is gained. Correspttndents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardk.nino shmiid mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.— C'orr<'jiponJFnfR must 
hstk through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require lonqer ansieers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Ansieers 
cannot always be given the week after the rpteries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possUde in dealing 
with them. 


1900 - Oool-dust. In there any way of utilimng coal- 
dust hy ninkin^t it up for greenhouse (IresV—O. S. H. 

1991- Tan netting.— Can you tell me the best way 
to tan netting made by my.self for garden?—tl. S. H. 

To the following queHts brief repliejt a^e. given, 
hut. readers are invited to give further amwers 
shotdd they he aUe to offer additional advice on 
the t^rions subjects. 

1992- Wlreworms and Carnations ( Rose).—We 
think your treatment is ipiite right. Iiet us know if they 
continue to l)other. 

I99:i Qrass-seed for lawnf//. C.).—Wc cannot 
re<’ommend tradesmen. Apply to any good seedsman and 
tell him c'learly your wants. 

1994 Chrysanthemums in the open (Begin- 
n r>.—.Send 1^1. to the publisher for the numlterof Gardk.n- 
i.no Itui'STRATKD dated .lanuary 9th, 1897. 

1995— Wattled sheep-hurdles (H. M. H.).— 
These are generally made in sheep districts or places 
where there are underwoods. Any of the Surrey or Sussex 
timber men'hants might he able to supply you, and if you 
And any difHculty in getting an oildress we will And one 
for you. 

1993- Learning gardening (B. S. ./.J.—Paying 
high fees to learn gardening is needless, and often dis¬ 
honest on th.i part of those who take such fees. The boy, 
if he has any work in him, should t>e able to get employ¬ 
ment at a niirserj- or market gaixlen, ami .so learn aiid 
improve. 

1997— Pampas Grass in Sussex /y.;.—There is 
not the least fear. J^t them run until the spring is 
well advani'ed. The essential thiiiR to do with the Pampas 
is to keep the plants protect«l witb a few leaves round the 
rotJts in winter, and they may be let rot on the ground in 
summer xs a mulch. 


NAMES OP PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or fruits I 
sent to name should always accompanu the parcel, which \ 
should be addressed to the Editor of Qardr.nino iLLrs- 
TRATRD, ^7, Southampton-streel, Straml, W.C. A’o more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— .Viodr.—l, Begonia var. ; 2, 
Farfupum grande (Panther-leaf); 8, N'ariegated Euony- 

mus :4, OxaJis (\Voo<I Sorrel).-.//m. .SmmmcW.—llahro- 

thamnuselegans.- J. H'.—I, PolyanthusNarcissusOraml 

Monarqiie ; 2, Daphne indica; 3, V'omellia I.ady Hume’s 
Blush. 

Names of fruit.— Tiewr.—Golden Spire.- U. U. 

— 1, Tyler's Kernel ; 2, Beauty of Kent; 3, Probably 
Rymer or Flanders Pippin.— —R. M'n^frr/r.—Northerii 
(i reeni ng. Rosa marie. —Cox’s Orange Pippi n, shri veiled. 


Oataloraes received.—Pa Vwias, Roses, 

etc.—Mr. Wm. Sydenham, Tamworth, Stafford.shire.- 

Seed Catalogue.—MoHsrH. Frank Dicks and Co., tW, Deans- 

^te, Manchester.- Seed List.—Messrs. Cunningham and 

W>llie, 98, Mitchell-street, Glasgow.- Kverythimj for 

the Garden. —Messrs. Peter Henderson and Co.,(’ortlandt- 
street, New York, U.S.A .-—-Seeds and PlatUs.—Messrs. 

.fas. Cw;ker and Sons, 130, Union-street, Aberdeen.- 

Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900.—W. Atlee-Burpee& Co., 

Philadelphia.- Seed Catalogue.—B. Soddv, 243, Wal- 

worth-rood, S.E. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that ice do 
not answer queries by post, and that we cannot undertake 
to forward letters to correspondents, or insert queries that 
do not contain the name and addresses of sender. 

Rieerdale .—We suppose the disease is what is known as 

“drv rot.” You h^ better consult a carpenter.- 

n. Hou'ell.—K'mdly say where vour boiler is placed. You 
do not state this, and ■ It is impossible to answer vour 

question unless you tell us this.- C. G. 0.—Look in our i 

advertisement columns and And a nurseryman who makes 

a specialty of them.- Denbigh, N.W! -Advertise or 

apply to a trade grower of such things. | 
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POOD PROM FIELD, ORCHARD, 
AND GARDEN. 

Orange and Vegetable Marrow 

mamifuade.-^I am about to make some 
Oran^ artd Vegetable Marrow marmalade. 
Could you please give me a hint about it ?—E. J. 

*** If I might advise you I should mix 
Lemons with the Vegetable Marrows, not 
Oranges. Four Lemons, juice, and thinly-cut 
rind to each pound of the MarroW'. Peel the 
Marrows and put them into a preser>ing-pan 
with just enough water to keep them from 
burning. When quite l>oiled to a pulp turn 
them into a sieve to drain. When all the water 
is drained from them weigh the pulp, and to 
each jx)und add the juice and rina of four 
Ijcnions, 1 pound of either the )x*8t cane loaf or 
Dcmerara sugar, and a stick of Cinnamon. Boil 
the.se together until a little dropped on a plate 
jellies. Put into hot gallipots, cover while hot. 
If Orange.s are uswl you willneeil eight Oranges, 
juice and rind, to each pound of Marrow pulp, 
and a stick of bruised Oinger. The (linger aiul 
Cinnamon are lioth taken out when potting the 
jam.—B. 

Chutnee (C.).—Peel ami core 2 lb. of very 
sharp Apples, 1 lb. Tomatoes scalded and 
skinned, 0 oz. of raisins stoneil and choppeil, 
G 07.. of sultanas, 4 oz. of ml Chillies chopped, 
G 07.. of brown sugar, J lb. of sugar - candy, 
1 lb. of salt, J lb. of bruised Oinger, .3 oz. of 
Garlic, 4 oz. of Shallots (both these latter 
chopped fine), two sticks Horseradish gratexl, 
aiul the juice and grated rind of six Lemons ; 
put on a pint of the best vinegar with the sugar 
and sugar-candy. VV'hen these are dissolveil 
put in all the other ingre<lients, let them simmer 
until they are all cot^ked ; it must be neither too 
moist nor too dry, Vnit of the consistence of jam 
when set. Be careful to stir the chutnee to 
prevent its burning. While hot, pour into 
wide-mouthefl Ixittles, cover with bladder, and 
store in a ccxjI, dry place.—B. 

Stewed Salsafy. —Scrape the roots, drop¬ 
ping each into cold water as soon as it is cleaned. 
Exposure to the air blackens them. Cut in 


I pieces 1 Inch long, pUt into a saucepan with hot 
I water enough to cover them, ana Stew untii 
I tender. Turn off nearly all the water and add 
a cupful of cold milk. Stew ten minutes aft<»r 
I this begins to boil; put in a great lump of 
butter, cut into bits, and roll in flour ; pepper 
I and salt to taste. ^il up once and serve. 


A STRAWBERRY PICNIC. 

The Morning Leader, July 13th, 1898, says : 
—“ Messrs. S. Chivera & Sons, the well-known 
“ jam and jelly manufacturers, understand the 
“ art of entertainment no less than the art of 
“ jam-making. On Tuesday they invited a 
“ number of Pressmen to a Strawberry picnic 
“ at their farm at Histon, Cambridge. The 
“ wondering pickers were delighted with the 
“ sight of two-score top-hatted visitors bending 
“ their backs to the willing task of finding large 
“ Strawberries. It is just twenty five years 
“ since Mes.srs. Chi vers started jam-making. 
“ They now have a thousand acres of land under 
“ cultivation, and employ, when busy, eight 
“ hundreil hands. The jam factory is within 
“ the circle of the fruit fields, and the fruit can 
“ therefore be handlcHl without delay.” 

At the luncheon which followed, a Cambridge 
Alderman and J.P. said:—“When ho wa.s 
“ showTi over the factory a year ago he was 
“ .struck by the healthy appearance of the 
“ employes, the women and girls Uxiking well 
“ and joyous, so different from the condition of 
“ things in some factories he harl visited.” 

I A London manufacturer expressed the opinion 
that the root of Messrs. Chivers’ “ success was 
I “ the high excellence of their goods, which hail 
1 “ maile their mark in the commercial world. 

I “ People who hail the gooiis once, rejicateil their 
j “ orders.” 

j '^rhe Official Report of the Royal Commission 
1 on Agriculture, 189J, says :—“ Messrs. Chivers’ 
“ factory at Histon is now well-known through- 
, “ out the country for the excellence of its 
I “ manufactures.” 

Chivers’ ({old Medal Jams and Jellies are 
sold by (irocers and Stores throughout the 
Unite<l Kingdom. 


MORE 
NURSES 



Nurse Robertson, 9, Gordon-rd., Ix)wer Edmonton, writw; 

“ Having tried Dr. Tibbies' Vi-C’oeoa. I am iileasetl to be I 
able to say that 1 have found it moat HUBtaimng, Htimiilatiiig, I 
and iiotinshing. In my work in a large and Heatleretl diH-1 
trict (especially when called out at night and in inclement | 
weather) I have found it moHl invaluable. " 

Nurse Thrush, 2, Somers-place, Hyde Park, W., writes: 

“I have great pleasure in saying that I have found Dr. I 
Tibbies’ Vi-Goeoa very l>eneHcial Ijoth to myself and I 
patients, and 1 can highly rwommend it to all my friends. 

“You can make use of this." 

Mrs. Greening, 46, All Baints'-rd., Westboume Park, W. : 

“I have carefully teste<l Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa, and I And 
it extremely refreshing, nourishing, and sustaining. In my 
caiMicity as I.Adies' Monthly Nursi; I am frequently on duty 
many hours without sleep. I can, therefore, fully appreciate 
the excellent qualities of your Vi-Coeoa, and shall not fail 
to recommend it to my numerou.s patients. 

" You an* at liberty to publish this testimonial. " 


" UNDOUBTED PURITY AND 
STRENGTH." 

—"Medical Mayaxlnf. ' 

IN THE FRONT RANK OF REALLY 
VALUABLE FOODS." 

—“ Lanctl." 

Favoured by the Homes and 
Hospitals of Great Britain. 


DAINTY SAMPLE 
FREE 
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Sow at Once. 


THE 


BEST SWEET PEAS.^ 


We quote the following. 
'Beautiful Giant Sorts at) 
13d. ounce; 2d. half-ounce. 

^ ikiuroni* whitf, striped orange-salmou. 

Blanche Burpee* finest pure white, 
j Blnshina Beantp* soft pale pinh. 

^ Brilliant* bright crimson-acarlet. 

Captain of the Blnea* light and dark bluecomblued. % 
CcdestiaL delicate sky-blue. 

Countess of Fowls* orauge, pink, and salmon. 
Countess of Shrewsbury* very paio purple t white. £ 
Crown Jewel* veined orangu-priumrao on cream. 
BmUy Henderson* large pure white, early. 

Firefly* deep glowing crimson. 

Grey Ihrlar* white, Striiied with grey, novel. 
lAdy Pensanoe* very bright rose, large flower. 

IfOttie Kekford* laveniler and white. 
lK>yely* loveliest pink in ctiltivaliori, immense. 

Mars* bright fic>ry crimson, best of its colour. 

BKeteor* untnge-pink, veined primrose, a novelty. 

Mrs. Xekford* large priuiroso yellow, the bust of its 
colour. 

Prlma Donna* beautiful shell pink very large. 

Prince Xdward of York* scarlet with slight rose. 
Princess of Wales, white, striped dark blue’. 

Gueen Vioterla* soft purplish yellow, a novelty, 
rich deep bluish-maroon. 

Splendour* rich bright rose, shaded crimson, effective. 
Stanley* dark maroon, largo and handsome, 
nie Bride* snow-white, very pretty flower. 

VenUflU khaki-buff, a great favourite. 

ANY 10 OF ABOVE, 50 SEEDS EACH, 1/- POST FREE. 
Cheap mixed* loz., Jd.; 4uz., 6d.; lb., Is. 6d. 
■okferd's mixture* lo^., 3d.; 4oz., 9d.; ib.. 2 b. 60. 
Gilt-edged mixture, loz., 6d.; 4oz., Is. 6d.; lb., 5s. 

Orders value Ss. 6d. Post Free, 


GRQ^RS, OHEyER.; 

The EXPORT Niipseptes. 

J. J. THOOLEN, 

Bulb and Plant Grower* 

NEEMSTEDE, °ear HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 

Has the honour to announce that bis Illustrated Price List 
In English, Spring, 1900, at lowest prices, will be sent post 
free on application. No Charok for Packiro. Orders 
or 10/- AND AUOVE ENTIRELY FREB TO DESTINATIONU in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, Sa 
Seme sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List. 


B^oniaa, single mixture, I size .. 

Begonias, sinde mixture, II sixo.. 

Begonias, double mixture, I size.. 

Dahlias, single mixture .8 

Dahlias, double, in fine mixture .. 

Dahlias, Pompon, dwarf mixed .. 

Dahlias, Liliput, small-flowering, mixed 
Dahlias, Cactus, in fine mixture .. 

Fiinkias, in fine mixture. 

Hemerocallis, in finest mixture .. 

Gladiolus Brenchley^is, scarlet 
Gladiolus Colvellet The Bride, pure white 
Gla<liolus Marie Lemoine. 


Ins Kmmpferi, mixed 

Iris graminea, violet. 

Iris orientalis, purple 

Iris feetidissims, siTver-slriped fuliago 


Lilies, in fine mixture 
Lilium umbellatum, scarlet 
Crowns Lily of the Valley .. 


Phlox dcciiKsata, in line mixture .. 

Phlox deciissata, pure white 
Ranunculus, French, niixt^l 
Kanuiiciilusaconitifolius, double while 
('alia alba maciilutu, siiockled foliage 

Delphiniums, uuxe«l. 

Doronicitm, pure vcllow 
tiaillardia grandlnora, large-flowering 
< lypsopbila panioulala 
Heuchera sanguines, red 
Rudbeckia hirta, yellow 
Hedum, pure yellow crown .. 

Potentilla 

Red-hot Poker (Tritoma Uvaria) . 

Ask Price List or the Grower, J. j. THOOLEN. 


Per 100. Per doz. 
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SWEET 


COLLECTIONS 


Direct firom the GBOWBB at a saving of 60 pmr cent. Having grown 80 of the best varieties including the 
most n-cen t intr oductions, my Colls, are the cheapest, ohoioest, and most complete ever offered. BATISFACTION 
GuARANTKBD. Each pkt. contains 50 good seeds, correctly uamtsl. A ColL: 12 pkts.. Is. Id., contains best 
scarlets, crimsons, and brightest pinks. B CflIlL: 12 pkts.. Is. Id., contains best blues, maiives, lavenders, and claret 
shiwlcs. The 2 Colls., 28.. with i oz. Pink Cupid S. Pea gratis. C “ ^ _ 

blendings found amongst M. Peas, including white and primrose. 

Cupid K. Pea gratis. All iiost free. For ot her equally cheap Col 

JOHN T. GILBERT, F.R.H.S.. Seed Grower. DYKE, BOURNE, LINGS. 


jyPff PLEASURE AND PRO^ffl 



Nothing fo proflitnbto eafl 
oesy to grow, 
flo Acres of Selesbis Troes. 



.HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 

Bushes in vsjriety. Padcing and 
^Carriage free finr Cash with otdec. 
Mr doz.. OO^ per lOOl 
All »ifur Nnrstry Sisch 
MrriMgs/trvmrd, 

[ihPOTS From 15/- a doi. 

OrBunontnlTrece, 91 Aerw*’ 
Four Acres of Qlsao. 
Clomatls (80,000) froB if^ 
per 4 ob. 

[ N.B.^inrU PUmU mn sttdmi 
tliglUfy imerttusdpriest. \ 

GENEIIAL CATALOCDI 

I jMOtr 170 pagssl of ITarfery stock, 
i rai..lstically produced, t ontalniBg 
1 \soins hundreds of UlustnUoDS, 

L Vuid toll of valuable Informatloa, 

* Oss oarsesiplsrid. fOTpostago I 

^M^ITH SW WORCESTEB I 


1/6 GARDEN SEEDS. i/6 

NEW. GENUINE. & WELL TESTED. 
Bvldenoe of Goality —From F. W. Woodinu, Esq., 
PiENDOVLAN. near Cow'BRidoe.—“ It gives me great pleasure 
to testify to the exceptionally high quality of your Heeds. I 
have always found them butter than those supplied by any 
other firm, always being true to nuoie and of the finest 
quality. I consider your 2/6 Collection well worth 7.6. ” 

On receipt of Postal Order for 1/6* or 20 stamps, we will 
wnd, post tree, 1 oz. each of Wheeler’s Imperial Cahlsige, 
Hollow-crown Parsnip, Masterpiece Onion (grand exhibition 
or main crop variety), and selected Carrot; i oz. each of 
^voy, Radish, earlv Turnip, and Broccoli (early and late); 
1 packet each of Lettuce, Marrow, Cucumbers; 6 packets 
choice Flower Seeds. 

Also, for 1/- extra, 1 packet each Mustard. Cress, Beet, 
Pickling Cabbage, Borecole or Brussels Sprouts, Leek, Cauli¬ 
flower, Golden Ball Turnip; and with every ^6 Parcel we 
will send two grand Novelties—a packet of Invincible 
Marrowfat Peas (large handsome pod, containii^ 10 to 12 
delicious Peas) and a packet of Jubilee Runner Beans (gold 
medal variety), attains the enormous length of 14 inches, and 
of finest flavour. 

Tke atMve Beeds for 

The Marvel Collection contains the whole of the above, 
also 2 pints of Peas (for succession), 1 pcMket each Celery, 
Frame Cucumber, Parsley, Spinach, and Tomato. Post free 
for P.O. A-. Best value ever offered. 


riHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Best up - to - date 

varieties, purchasars’ selection, from Is. 6d. doz. Rooted 
<>'^o'’*»riyiAtologuefree.-H.TWOOL- 
MAN, h.N.C.S., Aco-ka GrccnJDiniiiii^am. __ I ^ 

Digitized by (ijOUSlC 


SEED MERCHANTS, PIDDLETRENTHIDE, DORCHESTER. 


Our Illustrated Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue of our 
Home Grown* Selected, 
and Tested Garden Seeds 

is now ready, and will be 
sent gratis and -post free on 
application. 

CHARLES SHARPE A CO., Limited, 



SWEET PEAS 


OUR GREAT SPECIALITY. 

Colleotton No. 1 contains 12 fine varieties: Aurora, 
flaked white; Bronze King; Captivation, rosy-purple; 
Countess of Radnor, lavender; Crown Jewel, white, 8tnpe<l 
rose; Emily Henderson, white; Firefly, crimson; Katberinu 
Tracey, pink; Lady Beaconsfield, salmon, tinted rose 
Meteor, orange; Monarch purple: Mrs. Eckford, primrose. 

50 Seeds of each, packed separately, 11, free. 

Collection No. 2 contains 12 choice varieties. Blanche 
Biinx.e, white; Cmiuette, primrose; Countess of Shrewsbuo”. 
rose and white; Emily Eckford, blue; (irvy Friar, purple aiul 
white; Her Majesty, pink; Mars, intense scarlet; Priuia 
Donna, rose-pink ; IMnce Edward of York, scarlet; Princess 
May, lavender; Stanley, maroon; Vcniui, salmon-buff. 

60 Heefls of each, packed separately, 1/7* free. 

ITio two Collertions, iiost free, 26. with a packet of Pink 
. Cu;. 


and White Cupid (50 seeds each) gratis. 

____ Tb varieties: Count ess 

of Powis, glowing orange: Dolly Varden, purple; Ist<ly Nina 
^ ■* ir. del’ 


Balfour, delicate mauve; Ixittie Hutchins, cream, stripeil 
rose; Lovely, soft pink; New Countess, pure lavender; 
Othello, chot'olatc-rcd; C^iieen Victoria, yellow; Royal Rose, 
bright pink; Salopian, deep crimson; Sbazada, rich maroon 
Triumph, orange-pink. 

60 Seeds of each, parked separately, gO* free. 

The throe CoUections, 6/-* post free, vrith a p^et of l^nk 
and White Cupid, Oriental (finest salmon-orabge), and Sadiu 
Burpee (finest white) (50 seeds each) gratis. 

All the above carefully hand-picked, sound seeds, and 
icarranied true to name. 


Our strains of Asters, Stocks, Primulas, Begonias, &i'., ure 
unsurpassed, and have given thu greatest satisfaction to all 
our fncuds. _ 

NKW a ENLARQKU CATAMHJUE rUBK ON APPLICATION 


ARTHUR E. GRICE & CO., 

DUDLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


FERNS 


A 

SpeciaUty. 


BIRKENHKADS' FERNS are always clean, healtfry, true 
to name, and gooil value. Such is the universal verdict. 
Having an unrivalled Collection and a splendid stock of 
B’erns and Selamnellas in l.-lOO spetiies and varieties, we offer 
12 different kinds (stove and greenhouse) for 3s.; 25 for 7 b. 6d.; 
50 for 178. 6d ; 100, in 25 kinds, 25s.; 100, in 60 kinds, 30s ; 100 
kinds, 60 b Hardy Ferns, 12 kinds, Ss.; 25 for 8s fid ; 50 for 
258. ; 100, in 25 kinds, 30b. ; 100, in 50 kinds, 458. ; 100 kinds, 758. 

Catalogue free on application. ** Ferns and Fom 
Cnltnre*" so illustrations, cloth, Is. 3d., poet free. 
Illustrated Catalogue (No. 24), 170 illustrations, 28., post free. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

Fora IlmroorioB, Sale* near Mimoliostor. 


FRUIT TREES 

A SPECIALITY. 

8PBCIAL LOW CASH OFFXB.-Tn order to 
make room for replanting we have to clear several quarters 
of strong, healthy, well-rooted fniitii^ trees, and are offering 
at the following low rates to clear. l%ey include all the b^t 
varieties in cultivation. 

TERMS Gur selection of varieties, although piin-hasers 
wi.shes will lx* studied as far as the varieties asked fur are in 
stock. Spei'ittl lists of varieties will be sent on application. 
Orders of £l and upwanls pookod firOO and OaiTlaXO 
paid for cash with order. 

Apples. Pears. Plnm% and Cherries* pyramids 
and hush. 15s. per doz.: 25 for 2.5 k. Fan-trainerland espaliers, 
28. 6(1. and 3s. each. Standards, 18s. Mr doz. Peaohes* 
fun-trained, 3 h. 6d. each. GoOSeberrieS and CniTailtS* 
3b. per doz.; 208. per 100. RaSpbenieS* Is. 6d. per doz.; 
Ss, per 100. Strawberries* is. per doz.; 28. 6d. jier 100. 

We hold a fine stock of strong, well-rooted plants in all the 
best exhibition and garden varieties. Cash price, 68. iier doz. 
30 b. i>er 100. 

It should be understood that the above trees have in tlie 
majority of cases already borne fruit, and are not small year¬ 
ling trees or old scnibby stuff. Our trees ore now sent into 
all parts of the United Kingdom with the greatest success. 
If for any reiuon any of the trees are not approved of, they 
will be exchanged if the complaint is notified immediately uti 
riK'eipt of the goods. 

Full Descriptive Catalogues, also Special Lists, free on 
upplieEU.ioa. 

S. S. MARSHALL, Limited 

NnrssTF* 

BARNHAM JUNCTION, SUSSEX. 


ROSES. ROSES. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 

40 choice Dwarf Perpetuals for 218. 20 choice Standards 
and Half-Standards for 238. 12 Half-Standard I^es, 9 b. 50 

Dwarf, unnamed, 15s. 6d. 12 choice Climbing, 7 b. ; 12 best 
Hybrid Perpetuals, dwarfs, 68.; 6 Gloire de Dijous, 48. Sd-; 
6 beautiful Fairy Rosee, 4 h. 6d.; 6 choice Moss Rosee, 38. 6d.; 
6 old-fashioned Roees, 3 b. 6d.; 6crim8on Monthly Roses, 38.6d.; 
6 pink Monthly Ro^ 2 b. 6d.; 6 quick-growing Climbing 
Ro^ 28. 6d.; 12 Sweet Briers, 3s. All my selection. For 
cash with order. Thousands of Testimonials. Rosee and 
How to Grow Them," post free, 4d. Catalogues free. 

JAMES WALTERS, Rose Grower, EXETER. 


SPECIAL OFFER. CASH WITH ORDER ONLY. 

Caladiuins* dry bulbs, selected from 70 12 6 

choicest varieties, car. paid.Ts. 6d. 4s. Od. 

Gloxinias, choicest strain, mixed, car. paid 6 b. Od. Od. 

„ named varieties, car. paid .. lOs. Od. Bs. 6d. 
AmaXTllidS (Belladonna Lily* Valloto, 

Crinums, &c.), in pots, f.o.r.Ts. 6d. 4s. Od. 

Small Palms iu variety, Kentias, ftc., f.o.r. .. 5s. Od. 3 b. Od- 

W. COODIIFFE, M.A., C«mfrrWa« WORTHWC, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

























GARDRmMG ILLUSTRATED. 


Fkbruaky 17, 1900 


T. TURNER, .B, GT. SUTTON, CHESTER. 


T. TURNER IS AT THE FRONT WITH TOP QUALITY AT BOTTOM PRICES. 


SPECIAL OFFER of Begonias, Seeds, Roses, Gannas, Roots, &c. 


PICKED ROSES, H.P., 6, 3a. 6d.; IS, to. 

Large rtuff, our selection, 6, 2 b. 6d.; 12, 4.. 6d. 

Sir G. Wolslcy B. do Maynard J. 8. Mill 

8. Vaiaae B. dc Neige Oloiro de Ljroi 

U. Bninncr A. Grand naifte 

C. of Roseljery B. Roth»'hlld Count Oxford 

P. C. do Rohan B. Johnson Ch. I^wton 

P. Neyron C. I^cfebTre D. of Wellington 

Mr*. J. Laing J. Margottin T). of Teck 

Homero J. (.^herpln E. Level 

Alfred Golomb F. Holmes C. de Chabriiliant 

A. K. WilliamB Duke of Connaught O. Jaoq^iieminot 

Boule de Neige D, of Wellington 

Clio Dr Sewell 

Countess of Oxford D. of Edinburgh 

Charles Lefebvre Dupuy Jamain 

La Franco Eclair 

Mrs. J. Laing Etienne Levot 

Viactas. Folkestone Eugene Furst 

Aug. Giiinoisseau Francois Michelor 

Annie Wowl Fisher Holmes 

Abel Carriero Floire de Margottii 


6 

12 

50 

100 

B. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 
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2 0 

7 0 

12 6 

.. 1 6 
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.. 1 0 

1 6 

6 0 

10 fi 


Francois Michelon Mmo. O. laiizet 
Fisher Holmes Margaret Dickson 


3B. 6d.: IS, to. TURNER’S PRIZE .STRAIN BEGONIAS AND GLOXINIAS. LILIUMS.- 

i.; 12,40.6d. 2-yearoOld tubcov, 6 12 50 100 

J. 8. Mill « ©artra fine. b. d. s. d. a. d. a. d. 

Oloiro de Lyon- " ’ J S on ^7 n r Harrisi Lilies, very scarce, 

naise OranifO, rich.13 20 70 12 o Harriai 5 to 7 

Count Oxford YeUow,charming .. ..1 9 3 8 12 C 20 0 glSi H 6to8 i! 

Ch. I.awton R^Se. a lovely colour.. • • J 3 2 0 7 0 12 6 Harriai ,. 8 to 10 .. 

D. of Wellington White, pure.16 26 10 0 17 6 _ 

D. ofTwk Mixed, all colours ..10 16 60 10 6 I^Um lOMClfl 

E. Level . My noted 2.year^ld Beddlnar Tabm prize iSSSaSSSI’ I iS 12 tine 
C. de Chabniliant strain, in 5 coloum, took prizes all over country, 6, Is. 3d.; 

Jaonueminot 10^.; 20, 3®. 6d ; 50. 7b. ; 100, Pis. 6d. t 

Ixiuise Van Houtte Beffonla tubeiis, 1 year old, all colours, separate or L. speciosum album Knit 
Mmo. Vic. Verdier mixed, 12, Is. ; 100, 6s. Prize strain. L. speciosum Kiat., 8 to 1 

Mar. do Castellano Double BeSfOnlae ^om seed.—We do not guarantee »pec-|oeuin nibnini, .1 b 

Mine. Ija<-harme them, but sell them at a low' rale. 2-year-old tubers, separate, spjjciosuni roseuni, J tj 
Marie Baumann 5,28. 6d.: 10, 4s.: 20, 7b. 6d.; 50, 17s.: 100, 308, 1-ycar-old Ihese Jaiiancso sriw i 
Merveilledo l4yon small doubles, 12, Is. 6d. ; 24, 2.s. 6d.; 100, 98. 6d. LanotfoliUin, 3d. 

Mario Finger GlOZlnia ereotO CTandlflora, namc<l, 6, Ls. 6d.; lancifoliuni rubnim, lain 


Orders of 5/- Carriage Paid. 

LILIUMS.—Direct Importer. 


Double Besroniae from seed.— We do not guarantee »pec-ioeuin nibnini, 0 to 11 

hem. tint Roll them at a low raio. S-vear-old tubers, scnarate. speciosuni roseuni, J to 11 


each 6 12 50 100 

d. B. d. 0. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Harriai Liliea, very scarce, small 2 10 16 4 6 80 

Harriai „ 5 to 7 ..3 16 26 86 16 0 

Harris! „ 6to8 .. ..4 1 9 3 0 II 6 22 6 

Harrisi „ 8 to 10 ..10 2 9 5 3 20 G 40 0 

T.iHntn i ftwariUft i* !!!!!, . hardy SaTTlsi* 

Longillorum, 7 to 9 .. ..5 2 0 3 6 13 0 23 0 

Longifloruni, 9 to 12, fine ..8 36 60 250 480 

Lilium epeoiosum (Japanese). 

L. speciosum album Knit. ,.4 19 30 11 6 220 

L. speciosum Ki*at., 8 to 10 .. 6 2 6 4 6 18 0 35 0 


them, but sell them at a low rate. 2-year-old tubers, separate, spjjciosuni roseuni, 9 to 11 .. 9 4 0 7 h 30 0 55 0 

5. 28. 6d.: 10, 4s.: 20, 7s. 6d.; 50, 17s.: 100, 308, 1-ycar-old These Jaiiancso Hriw iostims are the finest obtaiimble. 
small doubles, 12, Is. 6d. : 24, 2.s. 6d.; 100, 98. 6d. Lanolfolium. 3d. eaoh; 28. 6d. d 08 en.-Lilinm 

Glozillia ereota ^andiflora* namc<l, 6, is. 6d.; lancifolium rubnim, lancifoliuni roacutn, lancifolium album, 
!, fo. 6(i., 2 year old. Gloxinias, extra fine mixed, 1 year all at 2s. 6d. dozen : 22 h. 100; or 12, in 3 sorts, 2a. Cd. 


Abel Carriero Floire de Margottin Catherine M or met 

Cntss. of Rosebery Henrith S^hulthcis Mme. Lamliard 


Md. G. Luizot 
Mrs. Bosanquot 
Md. C. Wood 
M. Dixon 


Jeannie Dickson 
lia Rosoricre 
D. of Eilinburgh 
J. Hopper 


Margaret Dickson old. 12, Is. 3d.; 100, 75. 6d. T.IHnwi auratums 

Catherine Mormet 208. ParoeL-50 Single Begmiias, prize strain, soparaU; (Golden-rayed liily of Jt 
Mme. Lamliard 50 Double Begonias, separate; 50 Gloxinias, separate, all 2 Lilium aurutiims, 5 to 7 
Mrs. R. S. Hhsirintin yenr uUl. The lot for 208. _ ^ Lilium auratuniH, 7 to 9 


Crawfortl 

Prince C. dc Bohan 5, 


TEA ROSES. 

6d. each; 6,2y. 6d.; 12, 4s. 6d.; picked, 6. Ss. 6<l.; 12, Ge. 
Except those priced. Hmall, 28. 6d. dozen. 


Cath. Mermct 
Niphetos 
Md Ijambard 
M. Cochet 
M. V. Houtte 
Marcchal Niel 
Papa Gonlicr 
R. M. Henriette 
A. Guinoisseau 
K. A. Victoria 
]ja Franco 
V. Folkestone 
LIdeal 
Reve d’Or 


Md. Pierre Cochet Hafrano 


year old. lot for 208. .... - . Lilium auratums, 7 to 9 

Single Beeronia8. extra fine for exhibition for poU, Lilium auratums, 9 to 11 
5, 6<1.; 10, 4 b. ; 20. 7s. 6<i.; 50, 17s.; 100, 30 b. Lilium auratimis, 10 to 12 

DoUDle. small-flowereil multiflora type, 8d. each, Buy Lilium auratums, extra hi 
colour: 6 h. doz.; SOs. 100. DoublO. large-flowered, named, A few as big ns ] 

all colours, 128. doz. See Ciiliilogue. ^ , *PI<rAP TJHaw. 

B^OXlla8 Iwing one of my great speoiahties; I can and imall 

do supply you-top quality at bottom pricas. 


each 

6 

12 

50 

100 

s. d. 

s. <1. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

0 3 

1 3 

2 0 

7 0 

12 0 

0 4 

1 9 

3 0 

10 0 

17 0 

06 

2 9 

5 0 

19 0 

37 6 

0 9 

4 0 

7 6 

30 0 

55 0 

1 fi 

8 6 

15 0 

COO 

no 0 


Lamarqiie 
Celine roreBtier 
Bouquet d'Or 
Aimoe Viliert 
(,9im. P. d. Jardiiii 
Ctss. d. Frigneuso 
Dr. Grill 
D. d'Auerstadt 
Ernest Metz 
Ktoile do l 4 yun 
F. Kruger 
Homer 
H. E. (Jiffonl 


Sunset 
The BrirUi 
The gueen 
C. Hybrid 
Md. Beninl 
Md. Camille 
Md. do Wattevillo 
Md. Fiil.-ot 
Md II. Defresse 


PiEONIES. 

Kelway’8 Ctold Medal Slnffles. named, la 3d. 
each; 10a dozen. 

Doublee. named, 9<l. ea4 h : 6. 3s. 6d.; 12, 6a Doubles, 
In extra fine mixtures, 6, Is. 6d.: 12, 2s. 6d. 

Amaryllis* Kclway's strain. Is. 6d. each; 128. dozen. 

28. 6d. CoUeotion.— 9 Lilium auratum, 2 

Tiger Lilies, 2 Martagon Yellow, 2 Harrisi, 2 longifloruim. 


Md! Jns. Schwartz 2 lancifolimiis, lot, 2b. 6d. 


W. A. Richardson Innocente Pirola 


C. Testout 

A. M. Imtuacula 

B. Tnconstante 
Gloire de Dijon 
Tillier 


J. Diicher 
.Tules Finger 
l.«o XIII. 

P. d. Jardina 
P. d. Lyon 


Mil. Margottin 
Md. Welch, Is. 

Md. S. Cochet 
Md. P. Guillot 
Hermosa 

B. de la Malmaison 

C. Forcstier 
La Franco 


Azalea indioa* full of bud, all sorts, is. 3d. each; 
128. dozen. 


Hy^anarea panioulata* extra large, 2, is. 3d.; 12, Ss. 12, 2s. 6d. 
lK>belia oardlnalls (Scarlet Lobelia), 6, la. 6d.; 12, , Grata 


A few as big ns plates, 2s. 6iL each; 4, 10a. 
nsrer LiUes* picked, 12, is. 6<l.; lOO, lOs. 

Ker Lmes* small, 50. 2 b. M. : lOO, 4s. 
filllnin Melpomene* Batemani, Kramerl, cxcelaum, 
Vallotas, all at 9d. each; 6, 3s. (kl,; 12, Gs. 

CLIMBERS. 

Clematis* 4 to 7 feet, 2 to 4 branchis, Is. fxL cm-h; 15«, 
doz., named, extra tine stuff. 

Aristoloohia (Dutchman's Pipe), 6 to 10 foot, 0 Xo 12 
branches, extra fine. Is. 6<1. each ; 12, ISs. 

Wistaria sinensis* 6 to lo feet. is. 6d. pa< h; iss. do*. 
Ivy, 18 to 24 iiichcH, 24. Is. 6d.; 50, 2s. 6d.: 100, 4s. 
Jessamine nndiflomm (yellow),. 6, is. tid.: 12,2s. &l. 
JessaTn1ne(white). 6, is. tki.; 12 , 2s. tki. 

Japanese Honeysuckle varlesata* 3 ft.. 6, la. 60. ; 


STANDARD ROSES. 

is. 3d. each ; 1&. doz. 


P. C. de Rohan Magna Charta Victor Venlier 

Mrs. J. Laing R. Hole I* Roaierc 

J. Bright J. Cherpin G. Jacqueminot 

G. de li’onnaiae H. Paul H. Jamin 

D. of Teik K. Boille A. Carriero 

A. Colomb B. Rothschild A. Wood 

C. Foiwtier D. of Etlinburgh B. dc Neige 

Baron de May-nard 

12 Sample Roses, H P., all namoii for garden, 58. 

Collection of Lilies* is. 3d.—l auratum, 1 lauf ifolium, 
1 longiflonim (Hanly Harrisi), 1 IXlium Harrisi, 1 Callii a;thi- 
opica, 3 Tiger Lilies. Is. 3il. lot. 

Chrysanthemums* namwl, 12 , ]S.6<1.; niixt'<l. is. Od. 


Lobelia oardinalls (Scarlet Lobelia), 6, la. 6d.; 12, 
28 . 6 ( 1 . 

Boheverias* 12 , is. 6<l.: 100 . lOx.; fine roots. 

Started Bulbs.— >Snowdrops, 50, is. 3d.; 100, 28. Ixias, 
fine mixed, 100, Is. 6<l.; 50, Is.; named, 50, in sorts. Is. 6d. 
Iris hispanica, extra fine mixed. Poor Man's Orchid, 60, Is.; 
100, Is. 6d.; named, 50, Is. 6d.; 100, 28. 6d. Iris reticulata, 
3 for Is. W. 

Iris srermanica (Flag iris), in tine mixture, 25, la. 6cl.; 
50, 2 b. 6d. : 100, 4s.; named, 12, Is. 6d. 


Crats&arus pyraoanthusCFire Thorn), 3fu, 6, la. g<L; 
12^8. 6d. 

l^\^Blnian Creeper (Ampelopais Veitchl), 6, Is. 6(L: 

Coileetion.— 2 Ampelopsis, 2 Irish Ivy, 2 Honeysiicklca, 
2 I^racanthus, j White Jessamine, 2 Yellow Jessamine; 
lot, 2 b. 6d. 

Spiraeas, full Of bud. g 

Aslillioides floribunda. 1 9 3 0 14 6 


irts Kaempf^ (Jai»ne.ie Iris) mixed, 12. la. 6d.; 24, .. --n 

.6<l.;100,8..:num»d,6.1«.6d.:12,2,L6d. I'. ;; I. IJ iS "S 

ROSES.—RAMBLERS. Spin«a filipemlula . 1 9 3 0 14 0 

Liruer'g Crimson Rambler, 6 to 8 ft. 1 0 10 O' 75 6 GANNAS (JNDIAN SHOT).—Exhibition roots. 

ose Rambler, new, 6 to 8 ft. 1 3 12 0 80 0 fAnnA* 

ellow Rambler, new. 6 Lo 8 ft. ..2 6 24 0 jBlO g £ Ji ■ S Vlch^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Monthly RO 808 * 12 . in 3 named sorts, 4.*.. 6d., 6, 2s. 6d. Cannas. red-leaved, loayea like Dracoiiia, extra fine roots, 
Miniat^e or Pet Roses* extra nice bushes, 6. Is. 6d. ri2, 2b. fxl. ; 3<i. ca. h. 

« ,1 1 - ■. T* * Cannas, mixed, with green leaves, 6, la.; 12, la. 6d.; 

Hardy ClimbinfiT Roses.— Felicite Pernetuc, Dundee 3d. each. 

ambler, &c., 6, in 6 Borts. 2, 2s. 6d.: 13 for 4fl. 4d. Cannas, mixed, all altovo .sorts for exhibition, roots, 6, 

Moss Roses, extra larxe, 6, m b Horte, 3 b. 6(L : 12, ea. gd. ; 12, &. 6d., as long HB unsold. 

Roses, in au leading sorts of H.P., la. 3d. QIELYTRA (Lily of Valley), XMAS ROSES, DEUTZIA8, A©. 


Chrysanthemums, namwl, 12 . is. b-l.; mixi'-l, is 28. 6d. ; 12 . 48. 6d. 

Gerauiumiu autumimtruck, 6, Is. 6 ( 1 .; 12, 2.s. bd. ; io!t, Hardy Climbiner Roses.— Feiidte- 
16.S. H. Jiu'oby, Vesuvius, Bijou, Mrs. Pollock, West Brighton Runiblcr, &c., 6, in 6 sorts, 2. 2 r. 6d.: 13 for 
Gem. Nipheto.s MoSS ROSOS, extra larffO, 6, in 6 si 

2tl., 3*1.. Jiiul 6(1. plcts 1 riiiuiln. nln'4.ini*’ii, (_ Jilrtx)- RfukYiilnjril P in till loHdiiiff sor 
laria!^onia. Gloxinias, t^ockseomb. Petunia grandiflura, ci5h^27"?eii ^ 

Balaam. Cclo.sia, Auru-ula. Pansr . MaXua Charta, bush, 6 ft., fine for 

Potatoes, la stone. — Myatl a Kidney, .Snowdrop, . ,.5 

Up-to-Date, Sutton's Early Regerit, Maiucrop, Bruce, Holding General jacaueuduot. 2 year old 
Giant. All 18.6(1. stone, f.04-. Potatoes are oarrlafiTo 


Turner's Crimson Rambler, 6 to 8 ft. 1 0 10 0 75 * 

Rose Rambler, new, 6 to 8 ft. 1 3 12 0 80 < 

Yellow Rambler, new, 6 Lo 8 ft. .. 2 6 24 0 jBKl 

White Rambler, new, 6 lo 8 ft. ..2 6 24 0 £K 

Or one each of these Ramblers for fia. 

Monthly Rose 82 l 2 . in 3 named sorts, 4.<. 6d.; 6, 2s. 6d. 
Miniature or Pet Roses, extra nice bushes, 6, 
28. 6(1. ; 12. 48. 6(1. 


‘■“syietVea* 3.1. 0 . : .ur(., 2,l. 5 O,..; IVkronl 

“&SSia'(Ww.‘-l2 0ooV«. forI..6,l., I00or..,,h 

12 sorts, incliidii^ 100 Cupid, 100 Pink Cupid, &c., all leading ^ Rii hards' 

“"“the' HORTHAMPTOM 5/- COLLECTION 

or CXoleeVesetable and Flowers*^ ta%??50. si *1 J; tow, 
Contain.s: 6 Half-pints Pea*. 4 Half-pint.s Beans, 1 oz c:i(m PaUSieS, dtSUrf IHnda | 

of Onion, Parsnip, Carrot, Radish. Mustard, Ci-ess, Spiniich, Puy© yeUow, dwarf habit, extra 
1 packet each of extra Curlwl Parsley, Aigl.iirth Bnissels, 24, 2.s.: 100,6b.; 1,000,50s. 

Savoy, Lyon Ijeek, Autumn Giant Cauliflower, Silver King YellOW.'Wlth blaok oyo, Ian 


® Idly of vSSw I 

^ .BP. ^ spe^abilfs (BleSiuK iSrt’),^ Is" SA* 

PerleBlluichO* extra tine, 6d. each ; 12. 4s. 6d. ^ 

Noisette Roses, 6. 3r. 6d.; 12 . es. ^ 

utfo lul>erose».^’ortiiui Poiri, 12 . is. M.; 100 , Ifc 

DASQUB »Nn”wini*Q 200,000 MONTBRETIAS. 

rPlNvICO Mnll vlULAO, Wo have them in the following sort.s: Pottsi, crocosmU}- 

Viola Clevedon, yellow, blue, white* separate, 25, flora, and mixed hybrids, acedliugs, all floweriog bulbs, 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS. 


Is. 6d.; 50. 2s. 6(1.; 100, 48. : l.OOO, 35«. 

Pansies, dwarf kinds for beddinar. 

Pure yellow, dwarf habit, extra large flower, 12, la 3d.; 


Savoy, Lyon lioek. Autumn Giant Cauliflower, Silver King ’sfollOW. with blaoik oyo, la 
Tuniiix Cabbage and Cos Lettio’c Covent Garden l.cei. Celery, 25. Is. 6d.; 50. 2s. ikl.; 100, 4s.; 1.000. 
Gahhaize. BrtK'coli. Marrow, and Kale. Lhoicc Pieony-flowcrcd WIiltA Anniir GnAAn. mire w 


Is. 6d.; 100, 2 b. 6d. 

GLADIOLUS.—Are very fine this year. 

Brenohleyensis, the well- 12 100 500 1.00 

known scarlet exhibition s. iL s. d. b. d. s. 6 


Cabbage, Broccoli, Marrow, and Kale. Choice Pieony-flowcrcd ^ 
AsUt, Double Ten-Week StockR, and 12 packets various annual 
Flower Seeds. I,© 


YeUow, 'Wl^ black eye* large dower, dwarf habit, known scarlet cxhiliition 
> . Is, 6d.; 50, 2s. 6d.: 100, 4s.; 1,000, 35s. bulbs, immense speiMuieiis., 

White Snow Gueen, pure white, nice flower, dwarf EKtra Larse, 1st .size. 


libit, 25, Is. 6d.; 50, 2s. 6d.; 1(X), 4s. ; 1,000, 358. usually sold as bt.-st .. ..10 

liord Beaoonsfleld or Magpie, one of the lx>sl bedders, BrOUmileyOUSiS, 2nd sizu 0 9 
i, Is. 6(1.; 50. 2.S. 6d.: 100, 4s.: 1,000, 35s. RrOUChleyensiS, 3rd size, 

Silver lined, very im-tty. sturdy, dwarf plaula, all good bulbs .0 7 

ned with silver, 25, Is. 6d. ; 50. 2s 6(1 ; 100, 4s. ; 1,000, 3ta. G|\T1 1 ^**- ^ *****I* t Hybrid, rOSO 

Mahosrany ooloured, 25, is. isi. ; so, 28 . 6d.; 100 , 4s. ; colours* vv»^a<i 


tisuaUy sold as b(.<sl 


THE SHIILINC “MASTERPIECE” COLLECTION Silver lined* very im-tty. sturdy, dwarf all 

Turner's “MoBterpiece " Collection of 18 licaulifid varieties silver, 25. Is. 6d. ; 50. 2s 6(1 ; 100. 4*. ; 1,000, 35 b. 

ol flower Seeds for Is., post free : Double Ten Week Stocks, MahOffany OOlOUrod* 25, Is. Ikl.; 50, 28. fid.; 100, 4s.; 

Victoria Aster, German Dwarf Aster, Double Balsam, mixed 1,0X1, 35s. 


Candytuft-, mixed summer Chrj'santliemums, Clarkia, Indian Queo: 
Pink, mixed Godetia, Mignom'ttc. Ddiit.lc Poppy. Pansy, 100 . 4b. 
Nemophila iiisigiiis, Izjvc Lies Bleeding. Virginian St(v k, Mottl 
Doiiblo ZinniaB, Wallflower, and Convolvulus, Une imk ket 50 , 2k. fid 


Gueou of Blacks, pure black, 25, Is. 6<-l.", 50, ?s. fid.; . GaudaveuSlS^ mixed, Ist size ..1 0 4 6 8 0 

•« I- R,i ■ Gandavensls* mixed. 2nd size .. 0 9 20 3 fi 

50 ®^. wo*(?^ * Blotcbed. A !». M.. Lemolno’, New Hardy Hybrid. Wotelibd. 

lof^^*** Shew, Caiwpe P«»le.. A 1*. W ; 50, 2-. 6,1.; ^ ‘ 

ilUOPanslOSt'AK fid.; 513,28.6(1.; 100, 4«.; 1,000,3ae. Iftt size, fine flowering bulbs, mixed .. 1 3 4 3 8 0 

Tufted Pansies and Violaeb <ril sorts, mixed, in extra fine named sorts C, Is. fid. 2 6 10 6 20 0 

50, Is. 6d.; 100,2r&l. Blarie Lemolne* creamy-white, blotched, purple- 


Udavensis, immens' 


siiecimcus 1 6 
t size 10 

id size ..09 


Parisian, large ffowors, 25, Is. 6d.; 50, 2s. 6<L ; 100, 4s.; 


Turner’s Monster Is. CoUoctlon Of Voxotablo l.MG, 3^. « . «- * i., o 

So^for small gardens, all new testtnl seeds. 1 larg(‘ piu kct EnffUsh ShOW, Cat s-eye Pansies, 2a. Is. 6d.; 50, 28. fid.; 


(ViS^^or Is. : Cabbi^e, Cauliflower, Parsley, Onion, Parsnip, | 10^^. 


Celery, I/ettuoe, Bnusels Sprouts, Radish, Turnip, CaiTots, 
Leeks. liOt, Is. , 

Gwr Gay Gardens.— is- 24 large pkts. hardy annuals: 
Mignonette, Nasturtium, Couvohndus Aster, Htock.-i. &c. 

Colleotlon fflinufl*b exhibition roots. -2 red Draewna 
leaved, 2 yellow flowered Crosy s, 2 green leaved, 2 Gladiolus 
flowered, 2 red flowered. 2 Mme. Crozys. Lot, 2 b. fid.; 

mi. 1*-.... ... 


^lue Pansies. 25, i.k. 6d.; ^ 2s. fid.; lOO, 4s.: l,ooo, SSe. 

^Tufted^Puj^ies and Violas, ou sorts, mixed, { 


Beinaardln* i ft., 6, is. ; 12, is. 9d.: 25, ^ 3d. : 100, 12b. : 
2 ft. to 3 ft., 6, Is. 6d.; 12. 2s. fid.; 100, 168.; extra large and 


Dlihljas* dry roots, pot-grown Cactus, all leading sorts, bushy. 6.2sJid.; 12. 4s. 6d.; lW.32fl.; well groi^, bright 
6 & fid • 12. 4a. 6d. Pompons. 6. 28. fid.; 12. 48. 6<1. Show. LarffO ROSOS* 1». ea.. Gloire de Dijon, 5 to 6 ft., 10s. doz. 

fi! >; 6d : 12 , ^ 6d TomW.b.6,3« 6d. ’^ingles.fi. Is 6(1; AAi-rAnERS’ 2 B COLLECTION. POSt FPeO. 


12 2s. 6d.' All named. 

*A Afiitw AM AA- namcrl, in 5 colours, 12, Is. 6d.; 24, 2 b. fid.; 
lO^lOs. Mixed, 2b, U. W.; 50. 28. 9d.; IW. 5 b 
T ir^*iy»iw4:4iiiA ©andloans, plant with Gladiolus, extra 
fln^ulbe, 25. Is. 6d.; 50. 2a 9d.; 100. 5 b. ; picked. 12. Is. 3d.; 
10>V Ss 

Carnations* Benarys Double, iinbloomed, 80 per cent, 
dou^. 25. Is 6d ; 50, 2 b M ; piO. 4s. . - . ^ ^ 

Waiulowers, red/feflow, ^nd mixeiL 5f. 100, 2 b. 6d. 


COnACERS’ 2/6 COLLECTION, Post Free. 

Contains—1 pint Early, i pint lAte Peas, 1 packet each of 
Beet, Broccoli. Kale, Brussels, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, 


French Hybrids* extra fine. 12 . is. 6d.: 100 . lOs. 
Gladiolus Bride* 100 , is.; nicked, 50. Is. 3d.; 100, 28. 
2s. 6d. Colleotlon Gladiolus.— 12 Brenchleyensis. 
12 Lemoine's, 12 French, 12 Psittocinus* 12 Gandavensis, 
12 Brides. Lot, 28. Gd. 

n.GOtSEBERRIES, named, ‘2s. 6 tl. doz. : 248. 
>4 100 . Black Currants. 12,28. fid. Rhododendrons, 12,2s. fid. 


White Daisies, < lumi*?, 25, is fid. Ash. 12, 28. bd. l^lnirimni. 4 tt.. 12. 5s. "Wych Elms, 3 to4tt., 

Canterbury BOllS, transplanted, 25, Is. 6d.; 60, 28. 6d. > 12,28.6d. Apples, Is. em^. Mar^ la. each. Plums, la. eiud*. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GAIWE.Yma ILLUSTEATED. 


J. DERRICK’S 

ROSES (.°‘4Sxr) 

Tlio following aro all stronir. healthy trees. 

Cnrrtetly na med. Sat u/act ion g ua ra iiteed or eofih rrt unicd. 
25 Grand H.P. Bush Roses. -Selection A.—Boulc de 
Xej^e, 1 a France, Prince ('. tie Rohan. Maritaret Dickaon, 
IjouiH van Hnulte, Duke of Tcck. Mine. f!. Uiizet. Duke of 
Edinburgh, Maniiiiiie de Pastellanc, Marie Baumann. Sena- 
teurVnliwe. Star of Waiihain, BcHsio Johniion, B. Rotha- 
child, Harriaon Weir, Horace Vcrnel, Queen of Queenii, 
Perfection den Blanches, DucIichk of Boilfonl. Xavier tlliiio, 
Duke of Connaught, Fi-sher Holnu'ii, Mervcille de lA-on, 
Earl of Duffurin, Abel Carriere. Any 6 for 36. 3<1.; 12 for 
56. 6d.; 25 for 10 b 6.1. 

25 Grand H.P. Roses. Selection B -(leii. .lacquo- 
minot. Beauty of Waltham. B. K/ithwhild (white). Iteron 
Hausniann. Cli.'ci. I>arwin, Priilc of Waltham, Chaa. Iaw- 
Bon, Comtesae de f'habrilliant, Du|>uy .Tanmin, E. I^cvot, 
F^ncoiB Pittitt, tiraii.i Mogul, .Jul.-a Margottin, Victor 
Verdier, Mme. Jowitt, Eugenie Verdier. Aiinio Wood, Mm. 
tleo. Paul, Pierre Notting, Richunl M’allacc, MaluiaiHOn 
Koeieriste JacobH, Duke .>f Wcllingion, .Xiina den DU*Hbach' 
Mra. Baker. Any 6 for 3b. 3.1.; 12 lor 5b. tJd. ; IS for 10b. 6.1’ 
12 Beautiful Tea Roses. -ErncBt Met/., RuIhuir. Perle 
.leitJanlin.B. .Souv, .1. Paul Nenui, Meniiet, Celine Forea- 
tier, IsalM-lla Sprunl. Mme. Ijiiiiil^inl, B. de 1 Europe, 
L Idoal. Souv. d EliHc, Hitinuic. Any 6 for 46.: 12 for 7 h. 
15.Superb Climbing Roses, 4 to 7 ft. high.—Manxhai 
Niel. t'riniBon Ramble , l>.*vonicn.-<it.. L'Ideal, Mme. Berard, 
t'heshunl Hybrid. Reine .M rie Henrietto. Rove d’Or, W. A. 
]U(*JiAnlfu>n, Niphtitcm, Miiif. AlfrrNl (’arridre, HoiKjuct 
d'Or, (iloire do Dijon, lAinaniue, Souv. do Mme. Lambanl. 
Any 6 for € 6 . ; 12 for 10 b. 

6 Hylnid Tea Robcb.—A ugustine Cuin.iiiwcau, liiwly M. Fitz- 
wiUiam. W. F. Ikmiiett, Cnwe Darling O. Hybrid, Gloiro 
I^yonnaiae. 6 for 36. 6d.; 12. in 12 vBrictie6, dn. 6.1. 

6 Mobs Robch, Pink. lAtieii. Jtath While, Crentwl, 3,-; 12 5 6 
6 JapaneBO Rawcb, R. rugosa, Mme. ii. Bmant, Ac. ..3 0 

6 .Monthly Robob, in 6 vurietiea .2 6 

3 Green Robos, very novel .2 0 

6 C’limbii^ CluBter RoeeH . 2 6 

I2.Swcct Briem. 2to3ft. .30 

6 Ampelnpais Veitchi, la^f-cliiiging, htrong.2 6 

Dcacriptivc Catalogue free of niiiiieroua other varieties 
to offer. Carriag.- Pai.l for Cash. 

J. DERRICK, ROSE GROWER, PORTISHEAD. 


Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 


£105 


DANIELS BROS., 

Seed Growers. NORWICH, 

Ofl'er One Tfmitlretl Ouineas for Competition 
(hiring 19iH), nntl have .selected such subjects 
jiR can be easily grovvii by Amateuirs—I’cjts, 
Hroad ami Rniilier Heans, linissels Sprouts, 
(’elery. Potatoes, Parsnip.^*, Carrots, Beet, 
T^eeks, thiions,and Tomatoes; Asters,.African 
Marigolds, and Stocks, 

Before ptirchasing < birden Seeds send for 
Catalogue (post free), which gives full iid'tir- 
matinn as to the alM>vc Pri/es, which are in 
mldition to the very large number given by 
the Firm through tiic numerous Shows. 


DANIELS BROS. 

. Se«d Growers, NORWICH. 


THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

CAREFULLY PAtfKED. CARRIAGE PA 

6 Geraniums, now Zonalc, single, largo-fld., named 
6 Geraniums, new Zonale, double, largc-fld., named 
6 Geraniums, new Ivy-leaved, double, named 

4 Grevillea robiuta, grand room plant . 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellow, and sulphur, named 
8 Priuiulu obconica, always in bloom, largo plants 
6 HtreptocariMU, new hybrids, of etwy culture 
8 Smilax (climber), grand for cutting, large plants 
The following are quite hanly, and excellent for cut blooi 
8 Coreopsis grandiHora, very useful for cutting .. 

4 Amiielopsis Veitchi, s«lf<linging climber 
8 Cypeophila paniculata alba, invaluable for cutting .. 

12 Hollyhocks, choicest double, various colours ,. 

6 Gaillardias, choicest hybrids, various colonra 

6 Achillea " Ptarmica ' or ** The Pearl". 

4 Hcabious caucasi.-a, beautiful delicate lavender colour 

12 Geum, double scarlet, very useful. 

6 Aquil^as, ealifomica and rhrysaiitha, very showy .. 

6 Helenium Bolanderi, "Golden Marguerite 
6 H.Michera sanguinea, beautiful coraT-red spikes 

12 Papaver orientalo hybridum . 

4 F>-hinopsi Ritro, beautiful everlasting blue Thistle .. 

6 Aster, Miuhaeluias Daisy,” 6 hnest vars., named 

b Lupinus ^)olyphyllns. white and blue, 2 vars. 

12 IMphiiuums, lH>autiful hylirids. 

6 Monardia, warlet, scoiitcMl Bergamot . 

6 Monardia, white, scoiiU..l Bergamot . 

12 Pansies " New Giant.” grand plants, all colours 

6 Campanula carpaticA, l.lue or white . 

15 Carnation Margaret, very fragrant, various colours .. 

12 Canterbury Bells, Cup and Saucer, inixe<l wloum .. 

6 ^rethrum uliginosum, "Giant White Marguerite” .. 

6 poroiiicum exeelsum, " Gulden Stars,” very useful 
6 Catananche all« and ccrulea (Everlastings) 

12 Saponaria o(*ymoides, liright pink trailer 
4 Chrysanthemuiu max., new dwarf, large-fld., white .. 

12 Ijolielia " Queen Victoria,” scarlet perennial .. 
b Stenactis spei-ioga, lavender-i-olmircd Marguerite 
3 Thyme, 3 Marjoram, 3 Sage, 3 Savory (12) 

3 Thalictruiu adiantifolium, very useful foliage .. 

6 liychnis chalcedonioa scarlet. 

6 Linum flavum, dwarf yellow, very showy. 

6 Campanula persicifolia, double white . 

6 Phlox, splen.Iid varieties, to name. 

a r.*!’’**'’"*®* Peas, red; ditto, white, stnmg roots.. 

3 Mimulus cardinalis, hardy Siarlet Musk. 

6 Honeysuckle, Freni’h nvl or white, very showyj.. 

4 Sunflower, double, " Solid d'tir,” very free 
6 Sunflower, singl.;, " Miss Mdlish,' very free 

6 Hunflowtv, single, strumoBum, ilwarfer than alxive 

6 C)rol>us luthyroides, blue, very pretty . 

12 Violas, choic<*8t varieties, all eolours . 

M Violas, in 10 liest varieties, nauuHl . 

8 Taven.ler, old English, Is. 6 Coronilla varia 
6 Physalis " Franchetti,” Giant Chinese lantcni 


3 y erba«*um olympicum, flower spikes 5 feet 
b *!^yuinum planum, light blue (everlasting) 

12 Gladioli, sjilen.lid new exhibition vars., various 
12 Caniations, strong layers, distinct varieties, iiamud, 
:Iec( 


BATH’S 

ROSES & PEONIES 

For Present Planting*. 

All the plants oflerod by me are exceptionally 
strong ana hardy. Tlie following w'ill be sent 

securely packed and CARRIAGE PAID cash 
with order. 

BATH’S GORGEOUS PEONIES. 

No garden should be without Peonies. The huge brilliant ly 
coloun-cl and delicately shaded flowers produce an offi*«-t 
which can scarcely bo equalled by any other flower. Com- 
meneing to hloom in May, and continuing to end of .lunc. 
they come at a time when other flowers arc by no nieanx 
plentiful. Now is a good lime for planting. 

SET C. 

12 Very fine varieties, lYoBrant, lor IDs 

Carriage Paid. Km h. 


Humei.— Pure white, very line 
Mme. Bonard. Bright rose, rose-scented 
Nobilissima. Bosy-lila«*, sha<led dsrkcr .. 
Roino des Rose8.~Full rose, dwarf grower, 

stmngly rimc-sccnted. 

Wliitloji plena.- Pure white, tinged rosi*, rose- 

s<>ent«'<I, very early . 

Sydonle. - Pale rose . 

Do Candolle*— Brilliant amaranlh. 

General Bideau.— Palo rose, very pretty 
Etosoa plonissima suporba. -Bright ruse .. 
Canarie.— White, timcii sulphur, very free 
Lady Leonora Bramwoll. -HilTer}’-ro8e, very 

fn-f. a grand grower. 

Gloire Patriae. - Pink, with lighter centre 


. fkl. 
Is. 6<i. 
Is. 61. 

Is. Cd. 

2r. 0.1. 
Is. tVl. 
Is. 6.1. 
Is. 6<I. 
Is. (kl. 
2b. 01. 

2s. 6.1. 
Is. 6d. 


from our siiecially sclectod Collection.. „ 

M’T’® !***“'*« Mtn>ng and healthy, and will flower 

well this season. .Smaller quantities at same rale. 

128. w.jith for 10s. C*ash with order. 

S. ROGERS & SONS, 

Wertorn and Ncne Nurseries. Whlttlesea. 

DOES the CARDEN PAY? 


SET D. 

12 Grand varieties for 25s., Carriaero Paid. 
Carol^m Allain. -Blush, white centre .. 2s. 6»1. 

Mmo.Chaumy.— Rose, sliadiiig to pink, fragrant Is. 6<1. 

Foronia. Very large pure white .2s. 6.1. 

Globosa.— Flesh-]iink, chamois centre 3s. Ol. 

Mmo. BuOQUet. -Rich velvety-amaranth, |K*r- 

f.M t ly-forme<i flower.2s. (XI. 

Mme. Lobon. Rich ccriso-rosrr, iwufunc blotimcr, 

sw. etiy-scentwl.Is, 0*1. 

Poonll^—^lrj^ht silvery-j)ink . . .. 2s. Od. 

“ “ Is. 6«l. 

2h. 6<1. 


2h. 6.1. 

2s. (XL 


COOLING & SONS’ 

SUPERIOR SEEDS 

Are well known all over the country. 

Reliable. Moderate in Price. 

NEW SEED CATALOGUE P<>»t free.-it 

contains in ailditinn to a ttill List of all good 
Vegetable and Flower .Seedy, choice selec¬ 
tions of GLADIOLUS, LI MUMS, CANNAS, 
and other choice BULBS and ROOTS for 
SPRING PLANTING. 

GEO. GOOUNG & SONS, 

Seed Merchants, BATH. 


I’hiH is an oft-i>*j>eHted (|iieytion. Yes ; 
it (hies pay when the twcupier is able 
hy sowing the In^st seedK, not tuily to 
have an altundant Hiipply of vegetables 
for the table, but can exhiliit his best 
.‘<j>ecimens and win prizes. 

T'o en<!ourage the protluction of the 
lieyt vegeUhles, etc., Mr. John K. 
King, the Royal Seedflmaii, whose seetls 
have been 1H7 years in public favour, 
ofTer.s TKH) in Prizes at his Great Show 
in November next. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Schedules 
may he had on ajtplication to 

JOHN K. 

The Royal Seedsman. 

COGGESHALL, ESSEX, 

AND 

READING, BERKS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HPECIAL OFFER. CASH WITH ORIiER ONLY, POST FREE. 

25 Healthy Cuttlnffs, 5 •; 12 for 2 6. 

AII new and choice varieties. Lonl Ludlow, Chatsworth. Rayon- 
naut. Secretaire Fierens, Mrs. Weeks, Ma<l. E. Roger, Admiral 
Ito, N.C.8. Jubilee, John Pock.at, Nellie Pockett, Sir Roger, 
new pearl pink incurved, Jtc., &c. Orders in strict rotation. 

W. COOPUFFE, M.A., Cambridge yurneries, WORTHING. 


PHLOXES, PENTSTEMONS, ANTIRRHINUMS. 

—For the best, most accurate, and most reliable information 
about these and all other Garden Flowers see Forbes’ Ulus- 
trated Catalogue, 152 pages, for 1900, faiaon application. 

JOHN FORBES, Nur&crymau^Hawlok, ScoJ 

Ijigitized by 


ARMITAGES’ CATALOCIIE 


OF 


Choice Prize-winning 
SEEDS. 

itiT GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


x'oonll.—nriKht silvery- 
Auerustin d’Hoor.—hright pink, ti|*|>od white 

Maoella. Pink, yellow centre. 

Mmo. Calot.— White. (ippe<I camiine, clear sul¬ 
phur .entre, fragrant . 

^OXandrlna.-^lf-<x>Ionred lilatvrose, grand .. 
Dnohess de Nemours.— l^arge snow-white, 

rose scentI, extra flno.28. (XL 

BATH’S ROSES. 

The followiiigCoUwtions of RoBt'S are stningly rtH*ommetided 
as lieiug ginni for cutting, garden decoration, or com|M'(iti<»ii, 
and are such as will succeed in almost any soil or siluatiuu 
where Roses can be grown. . 

SET A. 

12 Splendid Divarf H.P. Roses for 7s. 6d., 
Carriage Paid. 

Extra strong. 10s. 6d., Carriage Paid. 
^lYod Oolomb. —I>i illiant light crimson : fragrant. 
Baroness Rothsohild. - Light flesh-pink ; iHjrfect shaiH*. 
Dupuy Jamain.- lii'HiitifuI rhorry-<’arauno; iierfuiiUNl. 
Mmo. G. Luizet. -Satin rose; fragrant. A superb Rose. 
General Jacqueminot.— Deep brilliantly-shaded crim¬ 
son. 

Prince Camille do Rohan.— Velvety crimson-maruon. 
Mervcille do Lyon. Iteautirul inm* white; large. 
Mario Baumann. -Brilliant carmine; very large. 

Mr s. Jo]^ Lolng.—Beautiful soft pink ; fragrant, 
^rioh Brunner.—Cherry-crimson; large and full. 

Mrs. Rumsey. I»vely rose-iiink; strong grower. 
Robert Duncan.— Bnght rosy-lake; iK'rfect fofiu. 

SET B. 

12 Very hne Dwarf Tea Roses for 10s. 6d., 
Carriage Paid. 

Extra strong, 12s. 6d., Carriage Paid. 
Hon. Edith Gifford. -Delicate flesh, iwle rose centre. 
Francesca Kruger. Tinted copper and rose. 

^an Duohor. - Salmon-yellow, tint<>«l i>each. 

Moman Coohet. -Light pink, shmleil oalnion. 

Anna 011Vlor.— Fle!<h -rosecolour; globulin 
I ■ a I ^ I Souvenir dc Catherine GniUot. (J 

Pv I ^1<'armine. A lovely Hose. 

■ ^ ■ I w Etoilo de Lyon, —I’lib’ sulphur-yellow. 

' Souvenir dlin Ami. Rose and flesh blush. 

K^sorin Augusta Victoria. -Cri*am, shaded lemon 
The Queen, ruif white; very tine 
Mmo. FalOOt. Apricof ; distinct and free. 

Souvenir de Paul Ncron -Creamy white, edged rose. 

SET C. 

6 Splendid Climbing Roses for 7s. 6d.. Carriage 
Paid, or singly as priced. 

Carriage Paid. - Lie ii 
Climbing Earl of Pembroke, sortv. ivcty- 
crim.'^iin, eiilivcui.Ml with bright re«l 
Climbing Porlo des Jardins. Deepstniw- 

ycllow; large and double . 

Crimson Rambler.—blowers deeii erimson, 
produced in huge pyramidal trusses; very 

vigorous . 

Gloire de Dijon. -Light buff-yellow, shadeii 
salmon ; large and double; fragrant 
Ard’S Rover.—A splendid new climber; large 
and handsome; colour crimson, Bh:vde<l maroon 
William Allen Rlohordson.—Deep orange- 
llow. A charming button-hole Rose .. 


ARMITAGE BROS., Ltd., NOniNGHAM. 


-Drang»'-r«l, tinted 


Is. (XL 
Is. (XL 


28. (M. 
Is. 6d. 



OUHPLUiS PLANTS.—J extra fine named 

Cannas (worth Is. each), 8 lovely named Coleus, 6 fine 
flowering Deutzias, 4 Tuberous Begonias (blooms 5 inches 
across), 8 grand Petunias, 6 named Zonal Geraniums, 6 glorious 
Ferns, 6 Primula obconica gmndiflora, 2 Hydrangeas, 2 Regal 
Pelargoniums, 3 Spirjea.s. 54 strong plants, 48. 6d , free. 3 
Roses for pots, worth 28., gratis with ord**r. Half lot, 28. 6d.. 
free.—HEAD GAllDENLlv, 46, Warwick-road, llaubiu-y. 


SELEGT SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

Write for my complete Catalogue, post f^eo. 

R. H. BATH, Ltd., 

The Floral Faifipe,ii Wisbech. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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BOSTON UNRIVALLED - - 

EXCELSIOR. 

FAVOURITE MARROWFAT - - 

MAIN CROP MARROWFAT - - 

THE CLADSTONE - - - 

PEERLESS MARROWFAT - - 

A1 (Sutton's) - - - - 

PERFECTION MARROWFAT 
MAY QUEEN - - - - 

VEITCH’S PERFECTION - - 

DUKE OF ALBANY - - - 

HURSTS RELIANCE - - - 

FRENCH BEANS, MACNUM BONUM 


DESI6N (^EGiSTERCO 


ROSES OF ENGLAND 


More proiniiieiit, more successful than ever, 


NO CJAKDKN IS PKRFKCT WITHOUT THEM. 

THE FINEST STOCK OF PLANTS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

Pricid Catalofjuc Free by Post on appliration to 


BENJAMIN R. CANT, rose grower, COLCHESTER 


For full ilelailB see our Spring Catalogue, whicli 
will be sent post free on application to our 
Offices at OVKRVKEN, near HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND, or to our (leneral AgenU - 


Finwni Apple on KHrth," ’ ^ONAL (lERANlUMS. —Peai’SEUi's (Jems, 
ocpQI II^Q n ^ Mirongaiul well-rootcd, IhwL naiiied varieties, 3 b. M. do/.. 

XQuals. Saule priec aa FfERBACEOUS CAU’EOr.ARlAS. _ Kel- 

irlsoiJ for weight of fruit or ^ way a unxlel struiu, beautiful varieliea, all strong plants, 
28. ftl. do/. 

B EOONIAS. -The finest singles, moilel bloom.s, 
l>eautiful colours, tine bulbs, 3s. do/. 

plants "PRIMULA OBCONICA.- Strong plants just 

PUI_ trees ’ coming into bloom, Is. 6«l. do/. 

_ * ni/OXlNIAS.—Finest strain in cultivation, 

fiN ** C ** ^ finely blotchcnl, erect flowering, fine soiiinl bulbs, 3s. W. 

, . do/.. Tost frt'e for cash with order only. 

free, for 14'6 for cash with AYLESTONE PARK NURSERIES, LEICESTER. 


Messrs. MERTENS& CO 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 


PEARSON’S 

RELIABLE SEEDS 


SOW NOW. 

Pearson's Superb Single 

BZSG-OM'X^. 

.Save»l from the large>;t and best-formed floueis 
only ; secruid to none. 

2s. 6d. and Is. 6d- per Packet. 


TOTH SEASON.—roses, J 

- 1-0 France, Capt. C'hriBty, (J. Jacqueminot., It. Bniniier 
(ceriue), E. Furst (crimsonl, P. Notting (dark red), E. de Lyon 
(aulphur). White Mo««, Old Crimaoti. Old Blnah, Ducher 
(white). Miniature (white), Hermoaa; alao climbers; M. Niel, 
W. Ri<'hard8on. Crimaon Rambler, 8]>lendena, Wills' Kver- 

S een, F^licit^Perpetuee, Red Uloire. 3, any aelectiou, la. 9d., 

ee; 6, 3».; 12, 5«. 6d.; or one of each variety (20). 8s^_ 

HARDY 2-YR.-OLD CREEPERS, SHRUBS, 

etc.: Virginian Crcep<T, large leaf; ditto, Veitchi. Belt- 
clinging: Var. Jap. Honeyauckle, Kerria (orange), Philatlel- 
phuH (Mock Orange), Vihumuin (Guelder Roae). Clematia, 
white-acented; ditto, amall purple; ditto, Vitalba(Tiavellerf 
Joy), Deutzia crenata (double pink), Foraythia (golden-yellow), 
Iriah Ivy, Var. Elder. Jaaminum, yellow or white. 3. any 
aelection, la., free: 6, la. M.; 12, 28. &l. List, Perennials, 
&c., free. Hmilax, 3d. 

HARDY PERENNIALS.-Gaillardiaa ^andiflora, 
rhryaanthemum max. (large white Maiwierite). Doronicum 
“ Harpur-Crewe ■ (large yellow Marguerite), Erigeron glabellum 
(purple Marguerite), Aster alpinua (light purple Marguerite), 
Coreopeia grandif. (golden-yellow), Michaelmas Daisies (white 
and puriile), Iceland Poppies. Marpierite Camationa, Hiera- 
<'eum (deep orange), Malva (white), Matricaria (double white), 
H^rlet Geuma, rk*arlet Lychuia, L>'ehuia Haageuna (dwarf, 
various colours). Peren. hardy Suiiflowera (<loubTe and ainijle). 
Blue Linum, Pentateiuon barbatiis (coral-re<l), Eryngnim 
(blue Thiatle-like plant), Montbretia. Will all bloom this 
year. 6, any selection. Is., free ; 12, Is. tkl.; 36, 4s.; 60, 6«. 

REV- G. BUCK, NORWICH. 


niustratod Catalosmc. containing list of 
best Vegetable and Flower Seeds at strictly 
moderate prices, free on application. 


HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Morurte*. 


J. R. PEARSON & SONS, 

Chllwoll Nurseries, 

LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Everything Strong, True to Name, 
and Labelled. 

Grand 3 '■ Collection of Greenhouse Plaiil>f. 2Grei illeas, 
2 largo Arulias, 2 Primula oltconicJt. 2 (Jcni*ta fragrans, 2 large 
Heliotropes, 2 Pteris Ferns, 2 Cyi»eni8 alb^rnifolium 2 Arum 
Lilies, 2 Dracaenas, 2 Acacias. 2 KolanuuiN 2 Sedums. The 
24 plants, cirriotfe paid, 3 /", 

3 Cboice Azalea Indioa, '£> lo S'! bu<ls, named, all 
d ffereut, 5s. W. 

3 Extra fine Azalea mollis, 25 to 30 imds, 4 h. 

1 Green Aspidistra, 1 variegated do., l India-rublicr 
l>l.ant; the 3 lor 2 / 6 , 

Tomato Plants ready in Fcbniary. 

All Carrkifje Paid. Catalogues Free. 


CARNATIONS, DAHLIAS, P>EONIES, A.itir- 

rhinunis, Aquilegias. Ik’gonias, Di-lphiniiinut, Fiicbsl.'is. Gail 
lardias, Montbretias, Pansies, Pclarguniiims, Peiitstcuioiis, 
Phloxes. Potcntillas. I*>rcthruins, Violas. &c , &i-. piw lb* 
of (hew and all Hanly Border Flowerse.xtuntsee ForUs 
Illu8trat(*<l Catnlogiie, 152 pages, for 1W9, fnv on application. 
JOHN FORRES, Nunierymaii. Hawick, Scotland. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF CUniNCS. 

Any 12 (not less) of tbe foUowinfir varieties, 
post free, 28.6d. 

They are grand Novelties of last season, and will become 
IKipular. 

Mrs. H. J. .Ton»^(Ine.) 

Hanwell Glory (Inc.) 

Mrs. Thus. Wooil 
H of Onidnrman 
Mr Louis Remy 
lx>rd Ludlow 
Madeline Davis 
Emily Towors 
Fair Maid 

CALYATS SET OF 32 NOVELTIES 

(1 out. of each), post free, 12 6. 

THE CHEAPEST OFFER MADE. 

W. J. GODFREY, Exmouth, Devon, 


YELLOW MUTUAL FRIEND.- 

Having si-inired the whole of two English sporta llndh 
primrose) of this fine variety, prolmbly the finest st wk lU 
the trade, cjin guarantee good ]ilanta for early delivery. 

WEEKS’ NEW VARIETIES. As 

usual, I control the whole of these fine novellit-s. Tln-j- am 
finer than ever this year; but. owing to great demand, orders 
should be given early to secure plants from earliest batches. 

Xew List and General Catalogue now ready^ 
Post Free. 


oro:^ 

THE NURSERIES, RAIN^RD, LANC ASHIRE, 
FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
ISAAC MATTHEWS & SONS 

Have an Extensive Stock of 

Anonbas, U to 3 ft 


liatly Plnlli|t8 
Walleroo 
Henry Weeks 
Mr. J. Beesaiil 
Edith DashwtKsl 
Mr. A. G. Miller 
Kathleen Rogers, and 
Mrs. Gerald Williams 


Laurels, from 2 to 6 ft. Anonbas, U to 3 ft 

RkodOdondronS, white, scarlt-t. and pink, full of budi. 

B O, Hybrid Beedlings, IJ tu3 fL 

o. Pontaoon, l to 3 ft. 

Hollies* 1 to 9 fL. in oil varieties. 

And an Extensive Stock of Thom, (^ick, Privet, and 
sorts of Trees for covcgrClhld forest plantaUlns. Price list 0 
G^icajllou.to the Ni|^ricv^b->Di 


NORMAN DAVIS, 

Clinrsantbemam Norsories, 

FRAMFIELD, SUSSEX 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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OJllDEA^tJ^G iLttlSTBA^ED. 


Vil 


J i iinTnlhf^ special BfFER for spring, 1900, of choice Flower AVegetaWSSsMS; including Ws Prize M^al 

■ I llr I lira N strain of New Giant Gloxinias, Giant Double and Single Begonias, Giant Clner^as, Show 
■ Ul lUllw Cdriiatiods, Picotees, also his Prize Medal strain of Tufted Violas, Giant Sweet Peas, «e. 

j. j. UPTON’S XL All stNain of gloxinias. 


Wit howl doubt the fin^ In the Kingdom. Exhibited flr«t 
ilD «ut Manchester and York Great Gala last season, and 
cuiuied quite a sensation, cclipaing all other slrainfl; flowers 
5 inches across, of great substance and brilliaflcy of 
( olDuring. Scptl offered for the first time, })ktO., 2E. 6d. and 
Exhibition bulbfl, first quality, 30s. i ^-Is., 12 b. per doz. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF SWEET PEAS, 
sow AT ONCK. 

J. J. Uliton'a fiaOit mixed, including all the best 
new rarieties, per oz.. 6d. 


For further iiarticulars see Catalooitk, free. 


FIXieet mixture of Eckford's new Hybrids, per m., fld. 

Finest mixture of large • flowering English and 
j American rare., excellent mixtinre, per oz., 6d. 

il. J. UPTON’S GIANT DBL ERECT BEGONIAS. The following separate vars. in J-ox. pkta. Prices for larger 

Nothing better to be had. Finest tnlk., 500 seeds, la 6d. ! quantities and other varn.. see Catalogue. 


M e Bexonins, Giant Erect, in splendid mixture, 500 j Apple Bleseom, rose, shaded blush .. i 

Anrom, white, flakeil roey-scarlet.t „ 2d. 


3d. 


seeds, 

J.J. UPTON’S GIANT CINERARIAS. : ! 1.. 

IJnsurpaasedforBize, substanceand brilliancy. 2508eeda,K6d. Cautivation, bright claret, splendid .. J .. 2d- 

CAKNATIONS.-Yellow Ground Fancies. Seed saved Cbauoellor, bright orange, wings roBy-orange .. J 4d. 
exclusively from stage flowers, 50 setHls, 2ii. 6d. Dorotby Tennant, rosy-mauve.1 „ 2d. 

CARNATIONS AND PZCQTUS. - Seed saved Dnke Of Clarenoe, bright rosy-darct 
from all chuMes of .Show varieties (Bisarree, FlakOB* Firefly, brilliant glowing crimson 

Fancies, and SelfilX i« Bplendul ntixliire, pkt.. Is. 6d., i Kokford. Pink .i .. 2d. 

’2a. 6tl., and 3s. I«l i , 


CUCUMBER SEEDS. 

J. J. Upton’s Improved strain of •Memptu 

without doubt the most free-bearing Cucumber m wltivation. 
good colour, loige size, and strong constitution. Home-saVea 
seed, per pkt., Is., 2b. 6d. 

J. J. Upton’S Prolifle, a handsome, fre^wing 
C^tlnller, tlark green coloUr, excelleht, pkt., Is. and 2s. 6d. 
Price per 100 or 1,000 on application. 

TOMATCES. 

J. J. Upton’s KxlliMtion, a fine type of Perfection, 
very free, pst,, 3d. and 6d. 

J. J. Upton’S Mooted, a sple^ 

Chemin Rouge, wonderful cropper, pkt., 3d. and 6d. 

CAULIFLCWERS. 

J. J. Upton’s Best of All, without doubt the finest 
early Cauliflower in cultivation, very ^rly, dwarf^ire 
white heads, very solid and heavy; this is a first early Cauli¬ 
flower. par ejccflletif’c^ Pkt., Is. 6d., 28. M. 

YettfOll’S Autumn Giant, very select stock, oz.. Is.ed. 

CELERY SEEOa 


Dnke of Clarenoe* bright rosy-darct . .. i „ 2d. CELE RY SEnDo, 

. 


AURICULAS.- 

U. tkl,. 2n. W. 


Exclusively from prize flowers, pkt.. 


Catalogues Free. 

J. J. UPTON’S 

PALMS.— Quantity immense. 

12 Beautiful Palms, in 5-inch pots, including Cocos 
Wedd., K. Bel., K. Fos., Lat. bor.. Cor. australis, Cham. 
exceUa, Phoenix, &c., real beautiia, 18b. and 24s., packed free 
and put on mil. 

12 Ditto, including above, only smaller, 9 b. and 12 b. 
■xtra Stronx Palms for growing on, in splendid 

mixture, Ss. 6d. doz., free, 

FERNS. 

IS Lovely Ferns, in S-inch pots, including Farleyense, 
9s. and 12fL per do& 

J2 Splendid vars., 6a. and 9 h. 

12 Smaller, in erand vars., 3s. 6d., free. 

Ferns iii 5-inch pots packed free and put on rail 


Oneon, cream with chamoi.H 

Queen of Enxlnnd, large white .. 

See Catalogue for other vara. 


i 


J. J. Upton’S Ginnt Red, aimilar to above, pkt., M., 
la., la. 6d. 

For oUier varieties and select stock of Vegetable See«la 
see Catalogue, free. 


SPECIAL SPRING OFFER of Palms, Carnations, Violas, Giant Gloxinias, Begonias, 
DaWias, Roses, &c., can be had by applying for Catalogues, free. 


CARNATIONS. 

One of the finest Collections in England. Before placing 
orders see Catalogue. 

12 Splendid vars., es. and 9 b. per doz. 

12 BxhiMtlon vars., yellow ground, ftc., extra flue, 
12 b. per doz. 

Out of pots, free; in pots, package free, put on ndl. 

VIOLAS I VIOLAS 11 VIOLAS 111 

Half a millio n to offer in all the leading Bedding vars. 
CHEAPEST IN THE TRADE. 

Send for Catalogue before ordering. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TRADE OF THE FOUOWIHC. 

Prices on application for 100 or 1,000. 
Asparaxus Sprenxeri, 3-inrh pots; Asp. plumosa, 
many shoots, 2 to 3 ft.. 4-inch pots; Asp. plum, nana, large 
and small; Asp. plum. Tenuissimus, in 2i and 5-inch pots. 

Palnuk-Lat. borbonioa, strong, just ch^terislng. 
in Wnchpots; ditto, in 5-inch pots; Coryj^tralis. splendid, 
in 4-inch pots; ditto. stroBg se^linpi; Ckam. eTOela^ 
in 3 and 4-inch pots; charaetensed ditto, strong seedlings, 
Kentia Bek, splendid stuff, 3-in'h pots; ditto, strong sc«i- 
Ilngs; K. FoA, strong, 3-inch pots; ditto, strong se^Uin^ . 
Cocos Wetld., ex. strong, iinch pots; ditto, ditto, 2i pots , 
strong seedlings. 

Out of boxes, in finest mixtures for market growers. Cheap. 
For others see Catalogue. 


J. J. UPTON, Florist & Seedsman, The Nurseries, Irlam, near MANCHESTER. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

HIGHEST QUALITY. LOWEST PRICES. 

Strong Cuttings, from ad. per dor,. ; 2/6 per 100. 

Descriptive Price 1 Jst of Plants and Cuttings, also of Roses 
Camatioas, Ac., Ac., free on application 

O. E. & F. W. LILLEY, Ltd., 

SL Peter’s, GUERNSEY. 


NEAT il FBETTY fiASDENS. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 

PRIVET for Hedges and Screens, 

Beautiful GOLDEN ELDER. 

PERFECTLY HARDY AND UNINJURED BY SMOKE. 

Do not misH this opportunity of completing the 
iicauty and safety of your garden, and 

NOW. IS THE TIME TO PLANT. 

privet. Oval-leaved, the beat for general uses, 2 to 
21 ft.. 8 -100; 2| to 3 ft., 10/- to 12/6 100; 3 to 4 ft., 15/- iOO; 4 
to 5 ft., 20,-100. 

GOLDEN V-T-T>X1A- pretty golden foliage. 2 to 3 ft.. 


16do/„; 10-100; 3to4ft..2/-doz.; 12/6100; 4to5ft.,3/-doz.; 
20 - 100 . 

ALL HEALTHY AND BEAUTIFULLY ROOTED. 

Kend ns a list of your requirements and ask for Catalogues. 
IVfi supply ererything knoxon in Horticulture. 

WM. GLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfleld Nurseries, 
3?JELX3XrOS^ 
also MANCHESTER. 


WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Ciranil plants of ASUleu tudlOS, 24a. and 30s. per doz. 
Asftleft moUlEL lovely ehades of colour, 24s. per doz. 
Dentzla xraelUs, lovely white Deutzia, T>*moine’8 
D«iuble White, Ijeautiful, 2rt. each. 

LllftOS, double white, 2a. Gd. 

Prunus sinensis alba. 2b. 6d. 

LUy of tbo Valley, special large crowns, Is. 3d. per doz. 
Malmaison Carnations, white, pink, and soar- 
let, to name, 18e. and 24e. per doz. 

Uhl‘it rated Catalogue of Floxoering and Decora¬ 
tive Plants on application. 


A J. A. BRUCE, 

The Nurseries, 

CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY, MANCHESTER. 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES may be pro 

A diiced In quantity and of high quality in the SouAerii 
Counties by planting the right varieties in the open os Stan¬ 
dard. A few suitable trees may be had. Gmnd stwk of Dwarf 
and Standard-trained treeSjWcll rooted jnd well _ 

CORDON APPLES ANb PEARS. WeU-spurred fruiting 
trees, 4 to 6 feet, lists had. 

WILL TAYLER, Hampton, Middlesex. 


EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLiCTIONS. 

ALL STRONG PLANTS, CARRIAGE PAID. 

1 0 BEAin^IFUL Hartly EVERGREENS, Box, 

± a Yew, Mahonia, Berberry, Fir, Pine, Euonymus, I.aurel, 
Arbor-viUu, Holly. Privet, Broom, 3s. 9d.; 12 lovely Flowering 
Shrubs, laburnum, lilac,SpirjBajForsythia, Cytisiw, Deutzia, 
Coronilla. Cotoneaster, Guelder Rose, Rhotlodendron, Ribea, 
Syringa, 3s. 9d.; 12 Forest Trees, lime. Beech, Poplar, Wdlow, 
Elm, Ash, Elder, Acacia, Chestnut, larch, Maple, 3 h. 9tl. 
•Special Cheap Collection, 50 Assorted Shrubs and Trees, niy 
selection, lOs. 6il. Splendid Grafte<l Fruit Trees, best sorts. 2 
Apples. 2 Pears, 2 Plums. Cherry, Mulberry. Walnut, Sweet 
Chestnut. 9 h. 6i 1. ; 6 CMirmnt, 6 Gooseberry-bushes, 12 Rasp¬ 
berry-canes, 50 Strawberry-plants, Ss. 9d.; beautiful ham^ 
Roses, Gcholce Bush and 6 Climbing. 3 b. 9d.; 12 Early Rhubarb, 0 
Seakale, 20 Asparagus-roots, 2 h. 9(1.; T^seful Herbs. 20 Parsley, 
12 Iamb Mint, 12 Mackerel Mint. 6 Savory. 6 lavender, 0 
Marjoram, 6 Sage. 6 Fennel, 6 Sorrel, 2s. 9d.; 12 Carnations, 
12 Picotees, 12 Pinks, 12 Indian Pinks, mixed colours, 28. 6d 
liovely Clollecalon faring Flowers, 12 Pansies, 50 Daisies, W 
Forget-ine-notB, 12 Polyanthuii, 12 Priinro8e8, 12 Rocketa, 21 
Aubrietia. 20 Wallflowers, 2s. 9d.; IiOvely Hardy Climbers, 
Virginian Creeper. Honeysuckle, Climbing Cluster Rose. 2 
Irish ivies. Jessamine, Euonymu.s, 4 Perennial Pea. 3 Peri¬ 
winkle, G, Small-leaved Ivy, 2 Double Pink Bellbind. Coton¬ 
easter, Hop, Clematis, 28. 9d. 4 CUematises, red, white, lilue, 

f rey. Is. 9(1. Enormous Ht(K‘k of Forest-trees, Hardy Shrubs, 
‘niit-trees, Plants, and ClimlK*ni of all descriptions at low 
prices. Targe Catalogue sent frt'e. State wants Mow estimate 
sent by return. BOMh, TbOX^ PrlVCt, BIyro]^lla 

Plum, for hedging, 2 b. Gel. 100 ; 20 b. 1.000. Early Vexe- 
tablfi Plants: lOOCablmges.lOOIjetture^.oOCauliflowers. 
20 Red (Cabbages, 2s. 9d. Hardy Perennials, choice mixed 
colours, 6 Fox^oves, G St(x;kB, 6 Mimulus, G liUpins, 6 Colum¬ 
bines. 6 larkspur, 6 Marguerite, 6 Anemones, 6 Calliopsis, 6 
Antirrhinums, 2 Hollyhocks, 6 Pyrethnims, 6 Sunflowers, 6 
Sweet Williams, 6 Honesty. G Michaelmas Daisy, 6 Chrysan¬ 
themums, 3a. 9d. 26 Pkts. of different choice hardy Flower 
Seeds, all named. Is. 3d. 20 Pkts. different useful 

Vexetable Seeds, including P^s and Beaiw, &. ^rand 
Display for Cold Greenhouse.—10 Geraniums, 4 Fuchsias, 4 
Marguerites, G 'Tradescantia, 2 Begonias, Cactus, Passion¬ 
flower, 10 Campanula, 6 Cineraria, 4 Chrysanthemums, 4 
Riciiius, 2 Musk, 1 Solanum, for 3 r. 

E. QAYE, 3, CARLTON NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 


“OH I WHAT A SURPRISE in” 

*‘PUCHSIAS AS LARGE AS A TEACUP.” 

•E - Blooms lOJ inches in circumference, and 7 lnch(« 
long. See notice under “Floral Wonders," in “Amateur 
OardeniiiE, 'June 3nl. Nice plants—blue, white, and yellow, 
the 3 for 2s. (The latter is not so large.) The Cartwheel Flower 
(Heracleum giganteum), white flowers, 3 to 4 ft. across, and 
12 ft. high. Plant in the open now for next summer. Bulbs, 
Is. 6(1. each; 2 for 2 b. 6d. Curious Roses: A Rose with green 
flowers, a ^se nearly blue, a Rose whose flowers are 2 ft. in 
circumference, the three for 58. Three PerpetUj^-flowering 
Moss Roses, white, pink, and black, the 3 for 3s. 6d. The 
Rose of many colours, no two flowers are of the same shade 
on this Rme, some white, some yellow, some crimson, see 
description in Catalogue; plants Ss. each. A “Gratis” Rose 
will lie added to each lot. All plants sent free. 

I. GOODY. F.B.H.S„ Belclmmi*, Clare, Bnifolk. 


“ LA FRANCE ” VIOLET. — The 

largest flowered, sweetest scented, and best coloured in culti¬ 
vation, Is. (d. each, per post. 

Dnrdl&xm Down* Clifton* BRZBTOL. 


WORTH 10/6 WORTH 

(ONE YEAR’S SUPPLY) g/- 

G Pints Peas (early, medium, and late), 2 pmt* Bro^ ^ns. 
1 pint Runner Bean, j iiint Dwarf Kidney Bean, 1 pkt. 

New Prizetaker Runner Bean (worth &.). 1 o^^ea^ of the 
following: Onion. Paninip, Carrot. Parsley. C^. Mustard, 
'riimip. Beet, Radish; also large pkts. «f the foUowing: 
Cauliflower. Broccoli. .Savoy. B. .SprouLs, Cab^e, Kale. 
Ixjttiice, t^elery, Marrow, l,eek. Cuinimber. Tomato. Spin^ li. 
The whole of the above named, pockeil in wooden Ik)x, 
carriage paid, 5s. 9(1. 

G. F. LETTS* FJt.B.SM Wholesale k Retail Seed 
Merchant. Woot Haddon* Bnxby._ 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Alioaya in stock, large or small quantities, in tke/allowing sizes 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20by 12 »byl4 20hyl8 

14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 

16 iiy 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes 1 , 100 feet boxes \ ^ , Srils (luality. 

4ths. 15-oz. Ill/- 4ths,21-oz. j 15/-1.6iierWextra 
Note.—G loss rvt to anv size at slight odr-jnee on 
in arg' or smalt quantities. SPGOlftl Lin©.—8 by 6, 9 by 
10 by 8, 100 ft., 15-oz., 10 - iwrbox; 21-oz.. 11 b per box. 1 - extra 
for Srds. Putty, 28 lb., 23. Paint, rea^ for iifw, SJd. per lb. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free All glass Is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care 
frilly examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending pun^hasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware¬ 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing 
ple^e write for wholesale prices to—J, ROBINSGN* 

Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31* Moor-llUi©» London* 
E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Prl(5e 
List of Greenhouses, fcc., complete from 48s.. post fre^ two 
stamps.—8. HARTIJCY k CO.. Horticultural Builders, 
Val ley-street, W indh ill, Sh i pley, Yorkshire. _ 

P UGS ! RUGS !!—Good, all Wool, 7 feet long, 

6 feet sride, and weigh over four pounds; Government 
grey; only been used a little; much better than common 
new. I will send one, post free, for 28. 6d.—From H. J. 
0A880N, Government Con tractor, Rye. 


Digitized 


. Google 


military CLOTHING.—4,000 good, large, 
xYJ. <7ark grey or bine WaterpriMjf Cloth Overcoats for Sale. 
Put out of service for other pattern. Either, carriage i^<l, 
for7a6d. Name size required Lante Cape*, sarne material, 
6d. each, from—H. J. OASSON, Government Contractor, 
Rye. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WEBBS’ 

NEW 

Garden Beet 


REALLY GOOD SEEDS 


FOR THE TABLE FROM JUNE 
TO NOVEMBER. 


AT MODERATE PRICES 

APPLY TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

SO OSK WILL SERVE YOU BETTER. 


TESTED SELECTION of the 

very choicest successional varieties, to 
be sown from March to June, gives 
the very best results. 

Height. How. Pick. 

Carters’ Lightning 2Jft. In Fei). May to .June 

('arUTs’I^rly Morn 3 ft. End Maroh During .June 

Carters’ Daisy lift. Mul. April In.July 

Carters’Dan by .Stratagem 3 ft. End April July 
Carters’Motlel Telephone 5 ft. Mid. April July 
Carters’Model Telegraph 5 ft. End April July & Ang. 
Carters’Miehoelmaa 3 ft. May to June Hep. to Nov. 

Earh, separate price, 2 - per pint; S 6 l>er quart. 

The Collection, 1 pint of cw'h, a.s above, price 12 6. 

The Colle<’tinn, 1 quart of ea<'h, u.s above, price 22 6. 
Carriauk Paid. 


MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 


Are oi knowlerlgetl liy all to l>e the Best, Cheapest, and Most 
Reliable ever published. They contain onlythe 
BEST VEGETABLES, FLOWERS, AND BULBS 
WORTH GROWING, 

Being the Heleetiuns of the liUrgest Heed Crowers, Market 
(Jartleners, and the most celebrated Proreaslonal Canleners 
and Amuteiii'S in the Kingdom. They also contain very 
n.seful Cultural instructions. 

MR. SYDENHAM has now boon a resmlar 
advertiser in this paper for fifteen years. He 
undertakes to replace any Seeds that fail 
under fair and proper treatment FREE OF 
CHARGE. His success has caused some to try 
to copy his system, etc., but none can boat him. 


CARTERS’ EXHIBITORS’ 

BOX OF VEGETABLE SEEDS 


SATISFACTION 


SWEET PEAS A SPEOIALITY. 


Contains 30 pa<;ketH of all the choicest varieties for exhibition 
or table use. Price 106, pocking and postage extra. 


The root of this haiid.<(ome new varirty is of medium 
size, long and taiM^ring in shaix', of de.i> bUxxl-rwl colour, 
of tine grain, swiK-t and delicate in flavour. It is slion in 
habit of growth, with lK*antifnl dark red foliagi'. 


At a Third to a Half Usual Prices. 
Nothinsr fflves so much out bloom at so small a 
cost or so little trouble. To get l>est results SOW AT 
ONCE. as directions sent with each Collection. 

The tteedst in theme Collectioiim are all eare/iillif hand¬ 
picked, all mmall or donbt/nl Heedm Uing taken out. 

SPEGIAL VERY GHEAP OFFER. 

COLLECTION No. 1. -10 Very Good 
Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in separate i>ackcts. Is. 3d. 

Emily Henderson, white; Mrs. Eckfonl, primrose; Royal 
Rose, rosy-pink; I.ady Penzance, bright pale rose; Her 
Majesty, rosy-ei^nson ; Firefly, intense eanliimi; Emily Eck¬ 
fonl, bright pale blue; Countess of Radnor, pale heliotnqM*; 
Captivation, rosy-inuide; Triumph, salmon and blush. 

COLLECTION No. 2.-10 Very Choice 
Varieties. 

50 Seeds of each in separate packets. Is. 9d. 
Blanche Buniee, flnest white; Queen Vietoria, pale yellow; 
Venus, i>ale buff, flushed pink; l^ovely, rich coral pink; 
Oriental, bright rose; Colonist, deep lilac-rose; Stars, rich 
dark fiery re<l; New Countess, line pale lavender; Prince 
Tklwanl of York, salmon and rost*; .Stanley, dark bronzy- 
man>on, the l)est dark .Sweet Pea. 

Special Price for the Two Colleotions, 2 6. 
Post tree, with a packet each of White and 
Pink Cupid (60 seeds) FREE OF CHARGE. 

COLLECTION No. 3.-10 Newest Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in separate packets, 3s. 

.Sadie Burpee, new white; Modesty, blush pink; Prima Donna, 
large pink ; Iswly Mary Currie, orange-rose; Prince of Wales, 
deep rose; .Salopian, deep mull>erry-red; IxStie Hutchins, 
buff, flushed pink; (iorgeous, orange and pink; lauly Cri.sel 
Hamilton, b(‘st pale lavender; Navy Blue, deep violet-lilue. 

SPEGIAL PRICE FOR THE 3 COLLECTIONS, 5/- 

With a packet (50 seeds) of Pink and White 
Cupid and four striped varieties (50 seeds of 
each) FREE OF CHARGE. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


Seed. 6d. and Is. per packet. Post Free. 


See WEBBS’ SPRING CATALOGUE, /w Free, 1 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


SWEET PEAS! S 

The BIGGEST SUCCESS of all is ECKFORD'S S 
GIANT SWEET PEAS. The PUitlTY and S 
STAMINA of these Home Grown .Stocks are S 
so conserved by SPECIAL MF.THODS of S 
OULTURK thntthe aecls aie PHKNOMKNAL S 
for UNRIVALLED STKKNO1H and VI-N 
TALITY, and with proper cpliivation, give 3 
the MIGIIEST POSSIBLE .MAX IM A of rosiills 1 « 
Prizes offered In 1900 alone exceed £A0 I S 
Oollections from 1/0 upwards. N 

{See partiewan in Catalogue.) 9 

ftJT* See beantiful plate of SWKKT PKA C 
NOVELTIES fur 1900, sent gratis with each S 
Oatalogue. ^ 


By Appointment. 


OUR CATALOGUE & COMPETITORS’ GUIDE 

for 1900 is greatly enlarged and im¬ 
proved. It extends to 216 QUARTO 
PAGES, is beautifully illustrated, and 
contains full and invaluable Cultura 
Directions for Flowers and Vege¬ 
tables. A copy will be sent per Parcel 
Post to any address for Sixpence in 
stamps. 

A FEW OPINIONS. 

Durhiun.— " I like your Calalogiie immonaely. It beats 
all ih»* others I have got.- J. L. ” 

Dundee.— “I thank you very much for your handaoiii 
Catalogue this year again. It w a tmly marvellou.s book.— 


ECKFORD’S CULINARY PEAS are positively » 
UNRIVALLED by any on the Market for Q 
FLAV< .UK and rMlOPTING CAPACMTY 1 S 
ENOKMUU.S YIELDS under favourable con- S 
diiiun.a. Uolleetioiia fur 5 nioiiliia continuomi 9 
riipply {See page 2 Catalugue.) ^ 

PURE VEGETABLE SEEDS! ^ 

Rosulta from ALL QUARTERS prove that S 
ECKFORD'S SEED, for PURI I Y, VIGOUR, and S 
YIELD, are the CHEAPEST and BEST > 
ever < ffercl to the I'ul.lie! (’olb’ctlon tor 12 ^ 
months supply, U/S, 21 42/-, 63 105 •, ell C 

carri+ge paid. Other Collections, 2/0, 6,-, 7, 6, S 
post free. ^ 

mil CD ADI A (SILVEU MEDAL STRAINi. r.lant Q 
Ul n Cnnilln EJowers. «i>lfntlul hnbtt. unoquaUeit! 

PRIMULA SINENSIS. i 

naioQU World fumed «r»inof F.\NCV.SHOW, l*E.\COCK, ^ 


THE BEST SEVEN TOMATOES 


In cultivation; often sold under other names to get fancy 

S ices. Ka<'h packet contains about 200 seeds. Perfection, 
.; a special good strain ; Polegatc, best for exhibition, 6d.; 
Ham Green Favourite. 3d.; Frogmore Helected, raised by the 
Queen’s Gardener, 3d.; Challenger, 3d; Golden Perfetdion, 
3d.; Eakly Opkn-AIR, the best for outdoor work, 3d. 
Collection, Is. 6<1., post free. If oniered separately, M. each 
extra for postage. 


Guide this year La more fa.s('uuitiiig 


Plecm menlion ** Gardening Rlwtrated” tohen 
writing. 


Ing 
send 
for one! 


Each Pocket contains 10 Seeds, 

I^ockie’s Perfection, RoUisson s Helected Telegraph, Covent 
Ganlen Favourite, ond Marvel, 6d. each; postage Id. each 
extnv ; or the Collection, Is. 9d., lK>st free. 


SEED GROWER. WEM, SHROPSHIRE. 
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GAEDENINa ILLITSTRATED 


FEBRUARY 17, 1900. 


Founded hy FT. /Jetinwn, Author of “ The English Floxcer Garden. 


A|fai)anthuA iimlx'llatuA 070 
priocfl of .. .. »i7t) 

Apple-tret* shoots .. C70 
Afiuilegiiui not fiower- 

ing.681 

Aspuragtu Sprengeri .. 670 
Anims failing to bloom 670 
lU^ans, dwarf Freneh .. 677 

Kees.ok) 

Begonia OloiredeSoeanx 670 

bird-s .680 

Bryophyllnra calToinum 670 
Biilha failing to bloom .. 670 

Bitllures.675 

('iiinellia-buds falling .. 670 
C hryaantheniiiuiH .. 674 
Chrysunl heiiiunis in 
Coeoa-nut-fibre refuse, 
oynter-shells, and 
lethemio guano .. 674 
C'hrj'ftantheiiiuniH — sea¬ 
sonable notes .. .. 674 


Trees ami shrubs .. 672 

Trees and shntljs, sotne 

seaside.672 

Troptuolum for the green¬ 
house .680 

Turf pits, utility of .. 672 

Tumiiw, early .. 678 

Vaporising.670 

Vegetable garden .. 679 

Vegetables.677 

Vinery', the early.. 678 

Vine borders, iiianuring 675 
Vines, cleaning .. 675 

Vines, mildew on .. 676 

Violets failing .. 681 

Virginian C’ree|K*r, a 

gootl .673 

Week's work, the com¬ 
ing.679 

What others .say .. .. 681 

Willows, weeping .. 672 

Window gardening .. 671 


on thf uppor and centre suffused earmine, 

and it is certainly an exceedingly showy flower. 
In the absence of sunshine which characterises 
our wintt^rs most Zonals, Andrt^w I^aing includetl, 
ait^ apt to grow lanky. This is a fault from 
which another free-blooming new Zonal is 
remarkably free, the variety in ({Uestion being 
Kudyartl Kipling. With me both Andrew 
I Laing and Kudyartl Kipling have Ixjen bhMjming 
I freel}’ everl.since they first Iregan in the earh' 
summer of 'IHl, ami Rtidyanl Kipling mlda an 
unusual note of colour 
to the greenhouse, 
and one which is 
^^ more valuable in win- 

than in summer, 
for its tleep manstn- 
' \ r ’ crim.son is apt t<i 

' L clash when there is 

k A ^ much variety of 

blossom. It is very 

^ dwarf and stw'ky, and 

appears to grow alow- 
• ^ 'f ly, but is very robust, 

most desirable 

tn 1 . acouisition. 

^ I it is by no means 

' - always the newest 

► * ^ ‘ Zonal which is most 

■r ' t-o bo recommended, 

/ especially for grwn- 

^ V / hou.se use, where col- 

^ » our is of more import- 

ance than in tlu* 
open garden, and 
where a brilliant 
t'‘ttect is needed to 

please the eye it may 

K ^ obtainefl at won- 

derfully small cost 
^^3' using a few 
standard varieties, 
grouping three 
, plants of a colour to- 

i gether. 'J'hree pinks 
of the tint of (.'aasioj e 
^^1 make a lovely coloi r 

-A . picture against 

background 

>.1 the fresh green 

of a PlumlMigo throM s 
up 

fault of the aniateur 
n . • - is the overweening 

love of variety, which 
’• leafls him to fill a 

• small house with 
dozens of different 
plants, many of which are almost eyesores during 
a great part of the year, and have a brief season 
of l)eauty, W’hile if he could make up his mind 
to stick to one variety only, foliage plants, of 
course, excepted, even the often contemptuous!}’ 
nametl (Jeranium would do him far moni 
creilit. If the large-flowereil Zonals cost 
lbs. fid. each, and were as hanl to propagate as 
they ar*e easy, they would be tlie summit of 
every small grower's ambition. As it is, those 
who have least money to sjiend seem to ignore 
them most in many oases. 

L. Williams, 21, Bathmck Hilly Bath. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


LEST YOU FORGET! 


In Every Garden in Town or 
in the Country, 


USKFUL ZONAL PKLAROONTIJMS. 

In a small amateui's greenhouse, from which 
fro.sl is well kept out, and where the air is not 
stagnant and charged with damp, as in some ill- 
situate<l or bmlly-ventilated structures, Zonal 


LOVELY NEW 


THE FA.SHIONABLE FI/)\VER. 

MOST DEIAO.HTFUL IN PERFUME. 

O liOR lO US LY B E A FT IFU I.. 

IN AN INFINITE VARIETY OF DELICATE TINTS. 
MOST DECORATIVE AS A ( UT FliOWER. 
CHARMING IN FOLIAGE. 

HARDY AS THE DOCK. 

MOST EASY OF CULTl^RE. 
GOK<!EOUS IN BEDS. 
ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF BORDER.S. 

THRIVING IN SHRUBBERIES. 

FOR MASSING FOR DLSTANT COI>OUR EFFECT. 
FOR PARKS AND W(H)DLANDS. 

IN THE MIDST OF TURF OR IN GRASS. 
UNHARMED BY INSECT OR VER.MIN. 
FOR SHADY SPOTS OR IN THE StXJRCHING SUN. 

FOR FORCING F«>R EARI.Y FU)WER. 

WITH THE FRAGRANCE OF THE TEA ROSF.. 


12 FINE NAMED SORTS IN EACH 
COLLECTION. 

COLLECTION B. 24s. Imt duzen (50 for .i4 4 h.). 
IV:i<h, ri)s«'i>ink, nwc. liliM'-rone, rirh d**<»j) 

aiiicthynt, mirpK'-rriiiison, ch»*rr>’ ro<l, crimson, aiul 
tones of white. 

COLLECTION C. 30s. per dozen (50 for £5 5s.). The 
.'iil.iurs ns in ColUn tion B, with the addition of rich»*Ht 
niarooiM'rimson, faint Idiish.delicateeream, and white. 

COLLECTION D, 42s. per dozen (50 for £7 7s.). The 
most fraKi'unt sorts, the purest whites, and the most 
delicate combinations of creamy-yellow, white, and 
blush are added to the briKhtt*st of the alK)ve coloui's 
No purph* and lilac tints are includcl. 

Slroiiff Country-fjroini Plants, Carrimjp Paid 
for remittanre. irith order, if this 2Mi]ter 
he mentioned. 


123 GOLD and SILVER MEDALS^ 
LONDON, PARIS, CHICAGO, &c. 


Zon.al Pel.irj'oniitm Niphetos. 


Pelargoniiim.9 are useful in winter, affortling a 
touch of brilliant colour and giving but little 
trouble. Moat of them, however, must bo 
apecially prepared for blooming in winter, by 
l>eing proventetl from doing so at the natural 
season. 

With the variety known a.s Andrew I^aing, 
however, this is not tho case, aiul it may 
l)e truly deserihetl as a fierpetual - tlowering 
(ieraniurn. The pipa are large anti of great 
auhstance, enabling it to resist damp, and it isf 
of \igorous grow’th. Tho colour is (lescriljed in 
catalogues as glowing scarlet, with au hite blotch 


THE PREMIER HOUSE FOR 

HAROY PERERRIAL PLANTS. 


KELWAY & SON 

The Royal Horticulturists, 

LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 


Digitized by 
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Chryjianlhomnms— stop* 

674 

Fniit-treea, wiring 

676 

I<eaf-mould .. 

6S1 

Potatoes, early, planting 

f.:: 

piiiK und tuking biuls 

Furze euttings, double.. 

673 

Irt'aves, rotten 

671 

Rooni and window 

671 

Chrysanthenuuns snit- 


Garden border, north .. 

672 

liilies, iHwt. 

671 

Hoots, edible, the stor¬ 


uble for a verandah .. 

674 

Garden diary, extracts 


Melons, early 

678 

ing of . 

677 

Conservatory 

678 

froDJ a. 

679 

1 firango, Tangierine 

681 

Rose Climbing Niphetos 


Cyclamens failing 

670 

Oartlen work 

678 

' ()n*hanl, digging an 

676 

not flowering .. 

674 

CS'clamens not flowering 

670 

Gas-lime, using .. 

678 

: Outdoor. 

671 

Rose in auiull house, 


Daphne indioa 

670 

tlates . 

681 

Outdoor gartlen .. 

679 

growing. 

674 

Dielytra siMH-tabilis 

680 

Gooseberry - bushes. 


I’asture, artificial man¬ 


Roses . 

673 

DruewnaH unhealthy 

670 

pruning .. 

675 

ures for. 

681 

Rr>ses in Ayrshire, grow¬ 


Edgings, free 

671 

Grafting. 

074 

Peat-h-hous**^, lute 

679 

ing. 

673 

' Kryngiumamethy.stinum 

671 

Grafting-wax 

676 

Pear Prince Con.sort 

676 

Roses, pnining 

673 

1 Evergret'ns in smoke 

681 

t.rass orehanl, making.. 

676 

P«‘as, Sweet 

671 

Roites, white, for market 

673 

1 Ferns, Maiden - hair, 


Grass seed, sowing 

680 

Pelargoniums, lusefiil 


.SBn'anthu.s pallidus 

681 

1 failing. 

*670 

Graiie Alnwick .Seedling 

676 

! Zonal . 

669 

Hhmlrs, flowering ever¬ 


1 Ferns repotting .. 

670 

Gni|M«, grafting .. 

675 

Flams and flowers 

669 

green, for sloiK* 

673 

Fenis, shatling 

670 

Green-fly, destroying 

670 

Plants, flowering.. 

670 

Hmilux, raising ■ ■ 

670 

Flowers for verandah .. 

676 

Hyai-inths failing 

670 

' Plants for a dry soil 

672 

Soot and lime 

681 ' 

Fruit . 

673 

Indoor . 

669 

Plants, tall )>order 

671 

Spina<‘h, failure of 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Oyclamens falling: {O. D.).—It is very 
dilficalt to say what may be the matter with 
your Cyclamens. Have you had them long, and 
were they bought as flowering plants ? If so, it 
is possible that they had been highly fed with 
stimulating manures, and when this is the case 
it is often a dithcult matter to keep them in 
good condition afterwards. Again, Cyclamens 
are quickly injured by an excess of water at the 
roots. They need a snug position rather than 
a large draughty structure. If the roots are at 
fault the only thing you can do is to shake them 
clear of the old soil and put in small pots in new 
compost, keeping them moderately dry till the 
roots are again active. 

Hyacinths falling (Q. />.).—Apparently 
the reason that the Hyacinths have not 
flowered sooner is the temperature of the 
house in which they are placed, as in an ordinary 
greenhouse—that is to say, a structure from 
which frost is just excluaed—one would not 
expect many of them to b.^ in bloom by the first 
of February. According to your note they 
promise to flower later on ; if so, this is certainly 
the cause. No exception whatever i^an be taken 
to the treatment given as detailed by you, and 
if they do not flower later one must seek for 
other causes. Were the bulbs in good condition 
when you took them in hand ? 

Raising Smilax.— When should I sow 
seeds of Smilax (Myrsiphyllum asparagoides), 
so as to have plants ready to plant out in a 
warm-house towards the end of September? 
Could it be grown planted out in the ground, or 
must it be in pots ? How many plants should 
go in, say, an 8-inch pot?— Smilvx. 

*,* Sow the seeds of Myrsiphyllum 
asparagoide<r at once in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand, using well-drained pans for the 
purpcMie, and place in the stove. In potting 
thorn off, three plants should be placed in a small 
pot around the edge at equal <listanco from each 
other, and three of these small pots—that is, nine 
seedling plants in all—may go into an 8-incli pot. 
It can bo, and often is, grown planted in a 
Itorder, the mo.st satisfaetory results being in a 
structure kept at a warm greenliouse or inter¬ 
mediate-house temperature. The roots are by 
no means of a deep, desc^ending nature, and 
9 inches of soil over 6 inches of drainage material 
will be sufficient. For planting out, a mixture 
of two parts gootl yellow loam to one part each 
of well-decayed leaf-mould and sand will suit 
the Myrsiphyllum well. 

Oyclamens not flowering.—I sowed 
some Cyclamen seed about two years ago, and 
now most of the bulbs are the size of a half- 
crown, others the size of a shilling, and none 
have flowered as yet. Would you kindly tell 
me the reason of th?ir not flowering ? Nearly 
all the bulbs are strong and healtlw, so I cannot 
see why they have not started to flower.—J. (J. 

*** Cyclamen bulbs the size of half-a-crown 
should, if in good condition, be either in flower 
or approaching that stage. If they have been 
grown very cool the blossoms may not lie very 
prominent yet, but will develop later on. This 
can be readily seen Viy looking underneath the 
leaves, when the undeveloped buds will be 
plainly visible. Without any information as to 
the treatment given the plants it is impo.ssible 
to state the reason of their not flowering, unless 
it be as above suggested, for you say they are 
strong and healthy. If the atmosphere is very 
moist and the young plants crowded, the buds 
are sometimes liable to damp off when the stems 
are not more than 1 in(?h high. Perhaps this 
has occurred in your ca^c ? 

Flowering plants {Q. />.).—It is not at 
all possible to have a house full of bloom as 
described in your note, unless there are other 
structures in which the plants may be grown 
and removed thereto during their flowering 
period. A vinery may be used for a variety ot 
puiposes, such as gently forcing many shrubs, 
such as Azaleas, Lilacs, and so on, as well as 
Rpirteos, Lily of the Valley, and different bulbs. 
For this purpose you may allow the tem¬ 
perature to go up to 60 degs. or a little more 
with sun-heat. 


Maiden-hair Ferns failing {O. D.).— 
Maiden-hair Ferns are very liable to lose a great 
many of their fronds if they are kept in a cool- 
house during the winter; indeed, at one time 
the general practioe^i^prowing thei^ was to cut 
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all the fronds off at that season ; but this is 
rarely done nowadays. Provided the roots of 
your plants are in good condition and the sur¬ 
roundings favourable, they should soon push up 
a number of new fronds, sufficient, in fact, to 
form a well-furnished plant. 

Asparagus Sprengeri.— What is the 
best way of growing Asparagus Sprengeri for 
market ? Should the shoots be trained upwards 
or left to hang over the pots? A few hints on 
propagation will oblige.—S mh.ax. 

*** The best way to grow Asparagus Sprengeri 
for market is to tie up the shoots, as if left to 
hang over the pot they are very liable to be 
bruised or broken in the shifting about incidental 
to selling thqm before they reach their final 
destination. The propagation is a simple 
matter, as the only satisfactory mode of increase 
is by means of seeds, which in the case of large 
established plants are often freely borne. The 
seed should be allowed to remain on the plant 
till quite ripe. The seeds must then be care¬ 
fully cleaned from the pulp and sown in well 
drained pots or pans in a compost consisting of 
equal parts of loam and peat, with a good 
sprinkling of silver-sand. They should be 
covered with about J-inch of the same compost, 
and if plungeti in a gentle bottom-heat in the 
stove the young plants will quickly make their 
appearance. Though this Asparagus will suc¬ 
ceed in the greenhouse it will grow much quicker 
during its earlier stages in a stove temperature. 

Plants under stagfes {Ignoramm).— 
Your Tradescantia zebrina would do better 
beneath your greenhouse stage if you had pro¬ 
vided some rough drainage to carry off the 
surplus drip. We should still plant Trades- 
cantias near the ed^es of the stage on raised 
soil, w'ith some Selaginella denticulatamixcd,and 
under the stage any half-hardy Ferns, such as 
the English Maiden-hair, Pteris serrulata, or 
any similar ones, especially if some boulders be 
placed there to form imitation rockwork over. 
Abutilons will hardly do in such a position, but 
do admirably trained up a greenhouse wall. As 
to some hardy climber to flower on a north 
wall much exposed, try Clematis Jackmani or 
Clematis montana, or else a white Banksian 
Rose. No doubt the moet satisfactoiy climber 
would be Vitis incon-stans or a good Irish Ivy, 
but these do not flower. 

Bulbs falUng to bloom (T. W. C.).- 
The Daffodils wul no doubt flower in due 
course. Bulbs such as these must be rooted 
well previous to their flowering, and such may 
not have been the case as reganls yours. U'he 
heat required for a greenhouse is about 45 
dogs., but the Stephanotis and Maiden-hair 
Fern require more heat to succeed welL 
You should grow the bulbs for forcing in a 
hot-house, and when they are coming into 
flower they can be moved into the greenliouse, 
where the blooms will lost longer. The 
potting of the 8tephanotis all depends on 
whether the pot is full of roots or not, and even 
then it is better to give some li(juid-nianure 
or some artificial manure aliout once a fort¬ 
night. 

Dracsenas unhealthy. —I liavc three 
Drocajnas w'hich have all lieen in good leaf in 
my cold verandah (of course, in the summer); 
but on moving them into my small heated house 
they appeared to go all w'l-ong, losing all their 
leaves. One has a decaye<l stem. I took it out 
of the pot, and found the roots alive with young 
worms. I have cut aw'ay as much as I can. 
Have I done right, as I am afraid the other two 
are going the same way ? I have two plants of 
Smilax gone quite out of leaf. Would you 
water and give l>ottom-heat ?—T. R. C. 

*** It is probable that the Dracaenas received 
a check through too low a temperature before 
they were taken into the small heated structure, 
the little worms being generated by the decay¬ 
ing matter ; or the small heated place may get 
too hot, which is very likely. To winter the 
Dracaena properly the heat should not go over 
60 degs., with an additional rise of 10 (legs, as 
the spring advances. The better w'ay will be 
now to shake the Dracaenas clear of the old soil, 
and repot in a compost formed of loam, peat, or 
leaf-mould, and sand, and return to the heated 
case, taking care not to give too much water till 
the roots are again active. The Smilax may now 
be plsM^ed in (jompany writh the Dracaenas and 
I given a little water, which must be increased as 


the young shoots push up. In removing from 
the h6.ated case to a smaller structure the plants 
must be hardened off gradually. 

Daphne indica.— Directly the flowering 
season is over repot the Daphne in a mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand, using a pot sufficiently 
large to take the roots comfortably. Drainage 
must be insured by a few' broken crocks at the 
bottom of the pot. The plant should then be 
placed in the greenhouse, and riven much the 
same treatment as Azaleas and such things. 
The soil must be kept moderately moist, but not 
too wet, and it is greatly benefited by being 
shaded from bright sunshine. The protection 
of a greenhouse is at all seasons necessary to its 
well-doing. 

Destrovinflr fin?0©n-fly.— Will you kindly 
tell me what you consider the liest way of 
getting rid of green-fly out of a greenhou.se ? 
Lost year my Arum Lilies wore (jovered with 
green-fly, and they are just beginning to attack 
them this year ; also a numlier of other plants. 

I have tried Tobacco-pa|)(^r to fumigat(% but 
it does not do much go<Kl.— Vera. 

*„* You cannot do better than fumigate with 
Tobacco-paper, or use the XL All fuinigator. 
If you use Tolwicco-paper, it is always advisable 
to fumigate two or three nights in succession, well 
sjninging the plants the following morning. Be 
careful that the plants are quite dry when you 
fumigate, and also see that the Tohocco-papcr 
does not flare up, as then injury is liable to 
follow. Yoil will have to fumigate on the least 
appearance of the green-fly. 

Lapageria unhealthy (J. Wright 
You have allow ed your Lapageria to become too 
dry, and it has been attacked by thrips and red- 
spider. For the thrips you will have to fumi¬ 
gate with Tobacco-paper, or use the XL vaporiser 
two or three nights running. Well syringe the 
plants in the morning to clear off the dead 
insects. This syringing will also clear off the 
rod-spider, but you must, to keep the plants 
clean, use the syringe frequently. We fear you 
are keeping the plant too hot and dry. 

Begonia Gloire de Sceaux. -- This 
Begonia is, during the first tw’o months of the 
year, unsurpassetf for maintaining a display of 
bloom. The bright pink flowers are very 
showy, being individually a gCKxl deal larger 
than those of most of the winter-flowering kinds, 
w'hile the ample foliage, w'hich is of a rich 
metallic-green, odds to the beauty of the spoci- 
men. Unlike some of its allies, cuttings arc 
very freely produced, and if taken earl}’ in the 
spring they will by the flowering period, if 
grown on, form very effective plants in 6-inch 
pots. To those who have to maintain a supply 
of blooms at all seasons this Begonia is 
invaluable.—H. P. 

pthAjdlng Ferns (^. It. T.).—The best thing: you can 
do is to get some blinds made and fixed to rollers, so lhai 
you can roll them un in dull weather and let down when 
the sun is very strong:. 

AgapanthuB timbellatus {Mr*. 

We wonkl advise you to stand vour plants in the jereen- 
house, watering carefully. If they are still alive they will 
soon start, into igrowth, but you had bettor wait unt il the\ 
begin to grow before disturbing them in any way. 

Arams flailing to bloom (fion«taiit SubneriUrry 
—You ought to have pulletl oT all the suckers you fouml on 
your plants when you liftel them, as these only tend to 
weaken the flowering crow-ns. No doubt they will flower 
when once they have got over the che<;k of lifting and re¬ 
potting. 

OamolllEk-budS (Consfanf SubMcriber ).— 

We fear that your plants havel)een allowed to get dry at 
the roots after you took them indoors, ('ameluas, when 
full of buds, r^uire a deal of water, at the same time 
taking care that the draiiia^ is good so as to let the 
water run away freely, otherwise the soil gets sour and the 
roots suffer, this also causing the buds to fall. 

Ferns repotting (T. it. C.).—We fear you have 
over-watered your Ferns after repotting. Great eare must 
be taken in wat-ering any plants after repotting them, as, 
if over-watered, the soil gets sour and the roots refuse to 
run. Wait a little and they will soon start into growth. 
It is of no use to give rich food to any plant unless it has 
plenty of roots to take up such food. 

Vaporising (Malt). —This is the same as fumigating, 
only that the fumes, instead of rising and filling the house 
in the form of smoke, as in olden times, are now dissemi¬ 
nate in the form of a vapour, which is found to be far more 
effectual in the destruction of insect pesta in the green¬ 
house and other houses. The XL All Vaporiser is the 
meiuni used. See our reply to another correspondent as 
to failure of C>'clamens. 

Bryophyllom oalyolnom (Mis* a. DottniPattiy 
—The name of the specimen sent is Biyophyllum 
calycinum. It needs loamy soil, the temperature of the 
coolest part of the stove or Intermediate-house, and a 
position fully exposed to the sun. It is seldom met witli 
in flower. The blossoms are brownish-yellow, and borne 
in pyramidal-diaped heads; but^hey are m4»e carious 
than beautiful. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 

WINDOW CJARDENING. 

N«)\V ihat spring is coming on rtyjaoe it behoves 
all who are interested in >v'indow gardening to , 
prepare for the coming season. All old window- 
r>')xe3, etc., sliould bo thoroughl}*overhauled and 
any part rotted through replaced, and the whole ! 
receive a fresh coat of paint or stain. Where 
cork is used care should Ik* taken to .see that all 
insect pests are cleare<l out from their hiding- 
places in the crevices of the cork. It will be 
found an improvement if the inside and 
lM)ttom3 of the boxes are tarred ; this will 
prevent the moisture so readily soaking into 
the wood. Window ganlening is principally 
resorterl to in towns where, through various 
causes, gardens cannot he made, and to he 
successful too mucrh attention cannot l>e 
jmid to the stnl in which the plants are to be 
grown. Some people get soil which is impreg- ' 
nated with soot ami obnoxious ga.Hes, and the ‘ 
unfortunate ])lant3 are expected to thrive and, 
al>ove all, to hhK)m under such uncongenial 
circumstances. It will lx* found more satis¬ 
factory, where ])roper soil cannot be obtained, 
to purchase all that is required at some 
reliable Horist’s, telling him which kinds of 
plants it is u ished to grow. Another important 
pi tint is drainage ; whether in pr>ts or boxes 


FREE EIKIINGS. j 

That a thing is usually done is no proof of its | 
beauty or necessity, and this applies to ways of , 
making edgings as to many other things. In 
the present practice of edging flower-beds they 
must l>e rigid and exact, and sometimes clipped 
to keep them in order. To this and many 
f)ther ertects in public gardens where an objec¬ 
tion is raise<l, the iv})!}' is that it could not be 
done in any other way ; and it is often said, 
“ L{)ok at the way i>eoplo enjoy the bedding-out 
in our parks and gardens treated in this way !" 
We often say in such cases, “ Have the public a 
chance of seeing anything l>etter They 
rarely have, though sometimes Mr. Jordan, in 
Regent's I’ark, gets out of the common way 
of doing such things, and he hius recently given 
the public a chance of seeing a free edging, 
which we must say was very graceful and veiy 
much ailmiitxl. It simply consisted of some 
form of the common Marrow, which ran its 
vigorous sh«H)ts and tendrils out from the 
margins of the l)ed in the way shown in our 
illustration, tin; very opposite of the stiff, hard 
way whii-ii is «*ommon. It will j>erhaps 
encourage others to make a similar deviation 
from the usual patterns and .stiff, showy 
barulages. 


Free and pji'turesqne niarjflii to bed in Retrenl’s Park. 


this should l)c carefully done. First a broken j 
piece of flower pot placed over the hole, then I 
a few small pieces over that, and, finally, a little 
peat-fibre or rough earth. 

There is such an extensive variety of plants 
suitable for window gardening that one is |>er- 
plexe<l which to grow. I will, however, give a 
short list of a few well-known and easily culti- 
vaterl flowers, such as : Asters, Begonias, Calceo¬ 
larias, Carnations, IMcotccs, Rinks, Fuch.sias, 
tJeraniums, Larkspur, Mignonette, Marigolds, 
I’hloxes, Primroses, Stock, Sweet Peas, 1’ufte(l 
Pansies, and WallfloM ers. Besides those there 
is an immense number of hanly bulbs for spring 
and winter decoration, which can l)e purchased 
very cheaply. 

For hanging-lmskets nothing is prettier than 
Ivy-leaf Geraniums, Mother of Thou.sands, 
cf)mmon Musk, or some of the numerous varie¬ 
ties of Periwinkle, many of which have beauti¬ 
fully variegated foliage. Campanulas (white and 
blue), J’etunias, and Verl>ena.s do exceptionally 
well in baskets as trailing plants. 

E. H. Potter. 

Wooilside^ Clevdaml-roaJ; SotUh Norwood. 


Rotten leaves (/>»' lHburu).—We fear that the leaves 
will not be surticiently decayed for you to use an you wish. 
They ought to lie at least one year before they are used, 
and in the meantime they ought to have been frequently 
turned in order to hasten decomposition. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Renovating: lawn (O. H. N.).-~Ah the 
fresh sf»il you have to a<ld to your lawn is of a 
very gritty nature, yem should a<ld to it either 
.some of the existing soil, or else some from your 
kiU'hen garden, so as to give it mort* substance. 
But it would be a goo«l thing ere you lay the 
turf afresh to get some native guano and spread 
that over the surface at the i-ate of aliout lO lb. 
per rod, well raking it in first. Then after the 
turf is laid and Gnuss growth has commenced, 
give a further dressing over the surface of abmt 
the same quantity. That will soon wash in. It 
is nitrogenous and quick acting. Basic-slag is 
a g(KHl Grass manure, but should have l)een 
applie<l much earlier, ns it is some time in 
Incoming dissolved. If you do employ it, dress 
it at the rate of J lb. i)er rfxl over the Grass at 
onee, and then early in May arid sulphate of 
ammonia at the rate of 3 lb. per ro<l, broken 
up very fine before applying it. These dressings 
usually suttiee for the season. Soot also makes 
a useful dressing. 

Sweet Peas {L. S .).—Of course, the soak¬ 
ing of the Peas causes them to germinate more 
quickly, but there is really nothing gained by 
doing so. You can sow any time during March, 
making one or two sowings at an interval of a 
fortnight. In this way you will be able to get 
a goorf succession of bloom. Keep the plants 


well watered during the summer with an orica- 
sional soakillg of liquid-manure, also see that, 
unless you want to save any seed, all the seed- 
po<ls are picked ott‘. 

Tall border plants.— Can you give m© 

the names of a few plants of this description 
which would look well in front of shrubbericM 
or at the back of mixed borders ?—I). 

Delphinium, tall varieties ; Baptisia ex- 
altata ; l^athyrus latifolius, L. latifolius alhus. 
L. grandillorus ; CEnothera Lamarckiana ; 
Lythrum Salicaria roseum ; h^chinops cxaltatus, 
E. ruthenicus ; Galega oliicinalis ; Aster, all 
the good tall kinds; Achillea Eupatorium ; 
Campanula latifolia, C. pyramidalis; Verbas- 
cum Chaixi ; Phlox, taller kinds ; I'ritomas, in 
variety ; Lilium tigrinum Fortunei ; Arundo 
Donax ; Pampas Grass; Anchusa italica ; 
Arundo conspicua ; Eupatorium ageratoides, E. 
purpureum ; Helianthus, several ; Hollyhocks ; 
Hibiscus roseus, H. militaris ; Chrysanthe¬ 
mums ; Dahlias ; Pyrethrum uliginosum ; 
CramlMJ conlifolia; Lupinus ix)b'phylTus ; and 
Bocconia conlata. 

I Biyngium amethystinum.— On page 
[ .lO.') there appears an illustration purporting to 
represent E. amethystinum, together with a 
short note on the same plant. Now' the true 
Eryngium amethystinum is extremely rare in 
, gardens and is ap[>arently scarcely to l>e found 
in nui-series, since E. Oliver- 
ianum is almost invariably 
supplied in the place of the 
subject of this note, and it 
thei-efore follows that nine- 
tenths, or a much larger 
j)roiK)rtion, of those w'ho ai*e 
under the impression that 
they possess Eryngium anie- 
thystinuni are in reality 
grow ing E. Oliverianuni. As 
far as my pei-sonal knowdedge 
is concerned, there are but 
tw'o plants of the true E. 
nniethystinum in South 
Devon gardens, lK)th of 
whi(!h originally came from 
Mr. Wollcy-Dotl, though I 
know' not a few' cases where 
E. Oliverianum is grown 
under this name. Possibly, 
however, the species may 
exist in gardens of the 
district referretl to, w'hich 1 
have not visited. E. ame¬ 
thystinum and E. Oliver¬ 
ianum are (piite distinct in 
habit, the former lacing com¬ 
paratively dwarf in stature, 
while the latter, under 
favourable conditions, often 
attains a height of .3 feet oi- 
more, and posse.sses W'itler- 
spreoding bracts. Although 
it is claimed for E. amethys- 
linum that its flower-heads 
arc more brightly coloured than those of 
any other sjiecies, I have not found it to surpass 
E. Oliverianum in this respect in the examples 
that have come under my notice, and the lovely 
metallic-blue lustre a.ssumed by the latter’s 
bracts w'heii they have attained perfection, 
a tint afforded by no other of our ganlen 
occuixvnts, save, |>erhaps, by the Ixjst of the 
Globe Thistles (Echinops) in a less degree, 
very naturally strengthens the pos.se8sor in the 
conviction that his specimen is true to name. 
Beautiful as are these subjects in the open 
garden, their value is as great, or even greater, 
w hen utilise<l for indoor decoration, few' more 
eftective arrangements being conceivable than 
an association of their tall sprays of lustrous 
steel-blue bracts with flower-scai>ea of the bright- 
orange Alstnemeria aurantiaca, while numerous 
other effective combinations are available.— 
S. W. F. 

Best Lilies. —Can you give me a list of the 
best Lilies to grow (a) under glass, and (6) in the 
open, specially so as to have succession as far as 
possible, and difference in colour ?—R. R. 

*♦* (tt) ‘Several Lilies mav l)e grown in pots, 
and by forcing some the flowering season can 
be spread ov'er a lengthened period. Quite 
early in the year we may have the long white 
trumpet-shaped blossoms of Lilium Harrisi, the 
bulbs of W’hich reach this country from 
Bermuda in August, and if potted as soon as 
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jijpsihlo* tln'y will be in bloom now. A sucp?a- 
sion of these may be kept up for some time, 
after which-follows L. longiflonim from Japan, 
that reaches here, as a rule, in October and 
November. According tt) the treatment given 
these will flower from April till their period of 
blooming in the open ground. The Madonna 
Lily (L. candidum) may also be forced prema¬ 
turely into bl(X)m, but being so liable to disease 
it is now not often seen. The Golden-raycd 
Lily (L. auratum), represented by numerous 
forms, is .somewhat liable to die off in an un¬ 
accountable manner; but for all this, it is a 
grand Lily for pots, and verv effective in a 
group. It flowers under glass during July and 
August. Lilium Browni is a l)eautiful Lily, 
who.se ivory-white trumpet-shaped blossoms are 
heavily .shmled with chocolate on the exterior. 
Jt does well in pots, but they should l)e kept 
out-of-doors till the blo.s3oms are on the ])oint of 
oxpaniling, as if placed under glass leforo then 
(ho chocjolaUi tint pales, an<l .a gO(Hl deal 
of the beauty of the flower is lost. The first 
half of June is the .season for this Lily. Lilium 
elegans or Thunl>ergianum is a pretty Idly with 
several varieties, most of which are hut a few 
inches high. Three bulbs may be put in a pot 
■) inches in diameter, and in this way they form 
effective little clumps. They bloom naturally 
towards the latter part of May, and may l>e 
hastened a week or two if taken under gloss as 
soon as their buds are well developeo. Two 
good distinct forms are Prince of Orange 
(yellow), and atrosanmiineum (deep crimson). 
L. speciosum, or lancifolium, as it is sometimes 
called, is in all its varieties an invaluable Lily 
for pot-culture, as it may be had in flower 
during August and September, at which time 
many summer-blooming plants are on the wane. 
There are numerous forms all good, but the 
following are a representative three : Kra'tzeri 
(white), Melpomene (carmine-crimson), and 
roeeum (pink). L. teataceum does well in pots, 
but it must not lie forced, its gracefully reflexed 
nankeen blossoms opening earl}’’ in June. L. 
tigrinum splendens is the only form of the Tiger 
Idly that succeeds under pot culture, and about 
the latter half of Jul^' its orange-rerl blossoms, 
spotted with black, arc very welcome. J’he 
varieties of L. nmbeUatum all flower naturally 
early when in the open ground, and in pots they 
may, as noted of L. elegans, Ikj had in bloom 
under glass a week or two earlier. L. umbel- 
latum has large heads of erect cup-sha]>ed 
blossoms. Two distinct varieties are grandiflorum 
(orange-red) and incomparabile (deep re<l). I’hey 
i-each a height of 2 feet to .I feet. A selection of 
Lilies for outdoor culture, with colour, approxi¬ 
mate height, and season of flowering is given : 
li. auratum, white, yellow huiul 

1.. Ratemotinise, apri*“ot .. 

1.. Browni. white and chocolate 

1.. randidani, white 
li. chalce lonicum, scarlet 
li. er(K*euni, oranjfe 
li. elegans, various .. 
li. llansoni, yellow.. 
li. Henryi, orariffc .. 

Ji. lonjnflcniin, whit« 
li. Martajfon, liKl»t purjile 
li. M. album, white 
li. .M. dalniaticum, deep purple 
li. pardalinuni, oran(;eand red 
li. pomiionium veniin, scarlet 
li. pyrenaiinim, .\ elIow 
li. .Szovitziamim, yellow .. 
li. testaoeum, nankeen 
li. speciosum, various 
li. tit^inuiu, oranjje-red .. 
li. umbellatuni, oranffc-red 

North g^arden border (S. 

value of the Oak fence, 160 feet long and 6 feet 
high, on which to train trees, depends very 
much whether the palings or the rails and 
posts are on your side. In the former case, 
you might nail direct to the boanls ; in the 
latter, you need wires stretehed from post to 
l>o3t to tie the trees to. If the palings are quite 
close and admit no cold draughts, then in the 
former case trees may do ; in the latter case, they 
may fail. But, in any case, besides Morello 
Cherries \'bu can plant Victoria and Czar Plums 
and Catillac (Imking) Pear ; also what are called 
gridiron or several upright-trained Currants 
and Gooseberries. As to vegetables to grow on 
the border, you may plant at the end of April 
early Potatoes, some dwarf Peas, dwarf Kidney 
Beans, Cauliflowers, Cabbage, and also I..bttuce3. 
These are all vegetables that like a cool 
position in the summer, when the weather is 
hot and dry. Spinich an I Radishes will also 
do well there. 


.luly i Aug. 

. Uft. 

duly 

. ‘Jfl. 

•luiie 

. 2 fl. 

Mav 

.4 to r. f(. 

.luly 

. J to 4 ft. 

Knd of .iitne 

. to 4 ft. 

Rnd ef May 

1 ft. 

.lime .. 

4 ft. 

.lulv 

(5 ft. 

.luly 

2 ft. 

Knd of June 

. 4 to .'1 ft. 

Knd of June 

. 4 to fl ft. 

Knd of June 

. 4 to:> ft. 

Knd of June 

. 4 to 7 ft. 

Mav 

:t ft. 

MaV 

. 2 ft. 

May 

. 3 to 4 ft. 

June .. 

(5 ft. 

Aug. & Seji. 

. 3 ft. 

July 

. 4 to .'i ft. 

M.'iy 

. 2 to 3 ft. 
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Utility of turf pits. —Will you kiinlh’’ 
tell me how far turf pits are useful ?—G. A. C. 

*** We find them very useful for Violets and 
other things; they are also good for starting 
Lilium bulbs and other plants that like a cosy 
spot, and can be used for many things the 
summer through. If sunk they make the best 
of places for growing specimen Fuchsias. We 
dig our sods on a wild common close by. The}' 
are little else than sandy peat, held tightly 
together by the myriads of Heather roots. Two 
men are sent to clear a piece of ground of the 
Heather with a gag-hook, then line it out so 
as to get the seds all the same length and 
breadth as nearly as possible, which would be 
just the length and breadth of an ordinary 
spacle. Here we may mention that it is abso¬ 
lutely neces.sary that the men should both work 
the Mnu' hand first, or the srsls will not lit in 
when building the Ixink f)r wall, which is done 
by the .smls bimling themselves in like this : 


// /////// / „ 
/// / //// / 
y /////// 7 / 


The ls)ttom of the sods, which, when laid, will 
be uppermost, will be found to be very uneven ; 
so, after a course is laid, a handy man could 
take a very sharp spade and get them quite 
level enough to work to. When neatly macle 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 



WEEPING WILLOWS. 

If anyone with an artist’s eye and the fullest 
knowledge of trees were to search through 
Britain now, from north to south and east to 
west, to find out the most beautiful tree in 
colour, ho would have to admit that the 
finest winter colours belong to our native 
Willows, or varieties of them, such as the 
white and yellow Willows, the scarlet Willow, 
and, lastly, the new weeping form of the yellow 
Willow, which is shown in one of our illus¬ 
trations, and which is a. perfectly hardy tree. 
Some of the garden forms are grown, but 
frequently the finest native tree Willows, such 
as the yellow-l)arkod Willow and its red form, 
do not take the place in garden pictures they 
deserve. The Weeping WilloM', which is a 
charact<5riHtic tree in certain parts of England 
and Ireland, is much less seen aliout Ijondon, 
owing probably to its bc*ing somewhat tenfler. 
People who have tlie opportunity of planting 
these things along rivers and streams and in 
marshy ground have some of the most charming 
foliage to wander amongst that any trees pro¬ 
duce. An interesting Willow is Salix blanda, 
which Baron von St. Paul tells us is hardier 
than the Weeping Willow and a noble tree. 

The graceful Willow’, called in our gardens 
the American Willow’, is invariably graft^onthe 
Withy, and if not watched and the suckers 
removed, W’ill quickly perish ; but if a 
shoot of this plant be hanging into 
w'ater it soon roots, showing how 
easily the trees could be naturally in¬ 
creased if nurserymen w’ould take the 
trouble to do it. The objection to the 
grafting is, first of all, the frequent 
death of the tree ; secondly, faLsifie<l 
and w’cak growth, and, w’here it does 
not die, endless trouble in moving 
suckers ; thinlly, w’e lose some of the 
true uses of the tree, the habit not 
lending itself ahvays to grafting on the 
standard form. Why shfiuld we not 
l»e able to use such giweful Willows as 
the W<M?ping American and others of 
the silvery and w’eeping kiiuls as nn-k 
fir bank plants, not only on standanls, 
as thei’c is a variety of ways in w Inch 
these vorj’ interesting plants could Ik? 
use<l apart from the standanl ? 


Tlio Babylonian Willow (Salix bahyloni«-.i). Xnt 

hanly in northern an<l inland parts. Knxi-uvol 
from a photograph sent by .Mr. J. II. Thomas, 
Belmont, f’o. Carlow. 


SOME SEASIDE TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

Amon’i; thase w’hich l»ear the sea bhtsts 
.mi the following: Euonymus euiti- 
jiaais and its variegatcil vjtrieties, E. 
liitifolius, americanus, and .atro-pur- 
turf piU are far less ofl'ensive to the eye tli.an pureii.s, Virginian CreeiMU*, Ivy- always cheerful 
bri<-k ones, and it is really surj)rising what frost ainl fresh - l(M)king — Ijaurustinus, common 
they will keep out. We believe they can be nnwlc ; Myrtle, and Myrtus mucronata. 
of clay, but clay cracks so in hot, dry weath(*r ft is w’onderful what storms anti sea-washings 
that there is nothing like srsls each 4 inches or Myi tle will stand, and afterwards lf>ok fresh, 
r> inches thick. to Escallonia macrantha, it is the very U-st 

Plants for a dry soil. -PlanUs, herba- ' JiU seaside plants ; 1 mean that it w ill grtiw' 
ceous and annual, whi(4i do elsewhere seem to thrive in any kind of soil, clo.se to the soji. 


every place and aspect. Even after gre-at 
.storms it exhibits a lovely, healthy green colour, 
w hen its neighlKiUi’s are all .scorchetl up, ami it 
is always in bl(M>m, if the strong sh<M>la are 
|)ed oi- pinched fuit. It is, moreover, one tif 
evergix^ens for making a iK^auliful 


tail here in Worcestei'shirc. ’The soil here is 
heavy loam, and we get par<;hed in the summer, 
as we have laid vei-y little rain the last two 
summers. This is a few' miles from Worcester. 

Roses do splendidly, but herlmceous plants and 

annuals are .straggly. (.Jan you recommend what ; t . „ 

flowers w«)uld Ih? Is'st to grow’ for a succe.s8ion hedge for gamen shelter 1 have ever yet met 
from May to end of September ?—(’. j with. E. rubra and E. luontevidensis ai-e als<» 

*** Certainly w’e have noticed the plants | 


j stopped f) 
the iK^st 


shrivelling up in \\'orce8ter8hire, and we should 
atlvi.se you to grow’ plants from a w arm country. 
The Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) stand a good 
deal of drouglit. Sea Hollies (Eryngium), Globe 
Thistle, some Sunflowers, Fuchsias, A.sclepias 
tuberosa, Zauschneria californica, and Tree 
Poppy (Fremontia) will also l>e suitable. Such 
a soil is often very gexx! for Honeysuckles, Tree 
Lupins, and Azaleas, 

Plants to flower In June. —Being very anxious to 
have m,v flower garden as gay a.s po&sible with flowers the 
first week in .June, woiild you kindly give me the names of 
those plants you think would flower alK>ut that time—as 
comprehen.sive a list as |K)ssible /— Scbhcriber, Shropshire. 

Irises, Pentstemons, .Vnemones, Clenjatis, Hel- 
phiniuins, St. Bruno’s Lily (Anthericum), C'amassia, 
Auhrietia.s, Thrifts, Oriental Poppies, Can)]>anulas, 
pA'rethruuH, dwarf Phloxes, Day Lilv, some Liliums, 
Columbines, Geum.s, (Jeraniums, Scabious, Rudl>eckia, 
an 1 Pansies. 


gotnl varieties, which Btand the sea-breeze well. 
The Rosemary grows tD an iinmen.se size close 
the sea, and w ill stand any amount r»f breeze and 
salt-w’ater spray. This w’ould likewise <fuicklv 
make hedges close to the sea for breaking the 
force of terrible storm.s. The Arbutus Une<io 
and its variety, rubra, are both good sea¬ 
side plants, W'hich are alw’aya green an«l 
beautiful every day in the year; and now, 
after the successive great storms and drfench- 
ings of salt spray which they have ha«l, 
they are covered w’ith scarlet fruit and 
blossom. Arbutus lauri folia and some 
others are all ^ood and flourishing seaside 
plants. The Phdlyrea family a^ain furnishes 
some of our mo.st useful thriving evergreen 
shrubs for seaside planting, standing even un¬ 
scathed great and sudden stoniis of W’ind and 
sea sprav. That prettv, delicate sub-evergreen 

7'riQmal from 
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])b\i)t, the 'ramarix gallira, is >vell known to all have lM?en removcil for half the distance a 
.seaside visitors, growing aiul thriving as it does Itottian, is very suitable for the cuttings 
everywhere, even on high, dry rocks, on the they should bo inserted firmly in the soil i 
sea-shore, in the salt sand, salt marshes, and the branching portion. If in a frame thej 
low*, swampy places, maintaining a luxuriance be put into pots or inserteil in the grounc 
that is surprising, M’ithout the least ill effects protectcfi by having the frame placed 
from any sea gale. Baccharis lialimifolia, which them. Where protection, either of a hand 
grow.s freely, will likewise be found to make or frame, is afforded, then the cuttings mj 
hcKlges for soasitle shelter ; even v hen planted put in now. 
on any dry, rocky, sandy, salt, poor soil, it 

thrives luxuriantly, and stands, even close to the R O S B S . 

sea, any amount of sea-breeise and spray. The _ 

Box Thom, or Duke of Argyll’s Tea-tree, grows . __ 

luxuriantly, even when close to the sea—will GR0WI^(G ROSES IN A\ RSHIRI 
grow in a bank of sea sand, where every high I have grown Roses here very successful 
title swamps it and every breeze blows on it, upwards of thirty years. My moc 
“ Huckering ” and spreading immensely; a rare preparing a bed for Roses is to tren< 
plant to retain and fix any extent of blowing, (IoudIc dig the ground early in autumn, 
loo.se sand, and for sheltering and nursing othci*s porating some thoroughly decayed fi 
for planting to reclaim waste and useless sand, manure, wood-ashes, l>one-meal, and 
J*inus pinaster grtiMs everyM here close to the lubbish therewith. In a dry week in Nov 
seaside, and stands the breeze 
.and spray M’ell at all seasons, 

but among the whole of the _- 

plants to b«^ found thriving elo.se 

to the sea, (hipressus ma<To- .Aj 

earpa stands pre-eminent. ’I'his 

ia the most vnluable of aU \ 

f<>r an^^ftcaaide ^bleak ^lace in ^ 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

White Roses for market.—Will you 
kindly name two or three white or yellow Roses 
suitable for market, to grow in a rather exposed 
and somewhat cold, wind swept position? I 
can get plenty of manure. The soil is a gravelly 
clay, but fairly deep. A few hints as to when 
ana how to prune the sorts recommended will 
be acceptable. —H. James. 

*** You say the position in which you desire 


inaison comes in very useful m 
late autumn, and Hon. Edith 
Gifford and Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince would give you a con¬ 
tinuous supply during the 
summer and autumn. If you 
have sufficient space a bush or 
two of the white Moss Blanche 
Moreau should Ik* gn)wn. Gf 
(creamy-yellow Roses we ha^e 
found the Austrian Brier 
Harrisoni most valuable in 
early June. The buds arte verN’ 
small, but two or three put 
together make a delightful 
buttonhole. Better (pialily 
buds are found in Mine. Hoste, 
Jean Pernet, Marie V'an 
Houtte, Mme. Charles, Bou- 
<juet d'Or, Gloire de Dijon, and 
Mme. Berard. The last four 
varieties would be liest upon a 
wall, Init they could be? grown 
sia bushes if desired. Instead 
of cutting away the long one- 
year-old growths, put a few 
jiegs in the ground and bend 
the shoots over, so that their 
ends come within a foot of the 
eoil. This should be done earlv 
in April. If the wood is well 
hardenetl, these growths w ill 
yield buds almost their entire 
length. Growths thus treated 
are replaced another year b\- 
younger ones. The other kinds 
nam^, excepting Harrisoni, 
would be pruned in the usual 
manner, retaining from four to 
six eyes according to the vigour 
Keep the centre of the plants free 
rths, and discanl soft, pithy wo<kI 
very small, tw iggy nature, also 
ban three years old. Harrisoni 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Flowering evergreen 
shrubs for slope, i will 

Ik* glad of tht* Kditor's sulvire 
aliout the following : 1 have a 
I tank . 11 HJ f(*et long and from 
I <I feet to 12 feet high on the eiIge 
of a lawn facing south east. I 
wish to cover it with flowering 
evergreen shrubs. Will you 
kindly say the most suitable 
shrubs and the most l>eautiful ? 
Altitude, IfMI feet ; soil, loamy 
clay. -Sit.mhai.. 

For fl. 


DW'cnng evergi'cens 
you cannot beat the hardy 
IlhiKlodendrons, but you must 
not have th(*m grafted on R. 

|Kmticum, as commonly sold in 
nurseries, if in a loamy liank. 

Jf you w ant to be sure of their 
Mi<;eess get them from layered 
plants, w hich you can procure in 

Surrey nurseries, if not nearer - 

to you. The alpini* HhodcMlen- 
drons, which are a smalh*!- 
Icaveil kind, would also do well, 

.and would endure more drought 
than th(? larger-h*aved hybrid Rhodod(*ndrons. 
Keep the ground mulched lietwoen them for a 
few years, not nece.ssarily using manure, if it 
Im^ scarce, but Gra.ss cuttings or any other 
gl(*anings of the sort.—E d. 

A erood Virginian Creeper, wiiut would l.e 
the most suitable A'iixiiiian Oeejier for )>lantint; on the 
stMith and west sides of a house? When should B.nne Ik* 
|ilanted? And what treatment wotdd it re«iuire? F. M. 
\’krry, Ifat/uartl tt Ilcat/i. 

*,• We think Amjwlopsis muralis the iKJst. You can 
]*lant it OH soon as the weather settles. W'hen first 
ulanted, lightly tack the jfrow ths to the wall, and directly it 
b?jfin« to in^w the shoots will clinjf to the wall of their 
ow n a(H*ord, and it will eanse no further trouble. Give it 
a good larder when you plant, and in dr>- weather copious 
supplies of water. 

Double Furze cuttings.— Cuttings of 
double Furze should be put in during the autumn 
months, either in a sheltered spot out-of-doors 
or, better still, in an ordinary garden frame or 
covered with a hand-glass. If out-of-doors a 
shady spot with moderately .sandy .soil which is 
not parched up at any time should lie chosen. 
A length of 6 inches, fKjTfr which the branches 


I proceed to plant my Roses (dwarfs, of 
course), IS inch<*s apart 4 *vcry way, inserting 
Ju.st Im*Iow tlu? graft. 1 allow- no other plants 
to b(! put in the Rose-bed, and I prefer m 3 ' 
Ro.ses w orked on the Brier. The soil is made 
firm round ever}' plant, and then 1 mulch- the 
ground J inches deep with well-deoa 3 'ed old 
stable-manure. In this state it ia allowed to 
remain all winter, and at pruning time (last 
w'cek of March or first week of April, according 
to the w'eather) I cover all the manure mulch 
with a top-dressing of sifted soil. This is 
generall}' the cleanings of Melon frames, sifted 
through a i-inch sieve. I prune nyy Roses 
closel}' to the third or fourth eye growing out, 
and thin the buds in summer. I also feed the 
Roses frcfiuently during the growing season 
with liquid-manure, nuule by soaking horse and 
fow'l-manuro in a largo tank of rain-w'ater. In 
this way’ I am enabled to cut magnificent Roses 
witli fine, largo, healthy foliage, and the plants 
are not troubled with green-fw or any insects. 
My especial favourites are Caroline Testout, 
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(luring lost seaaoii ahmtld be left unpruned until 
alK>ut the first or second week in March. When 
Roses are established some of the vigorous kinds 
should have tjuile a foot of the growth retained. 
►Supposing, however, they are of moderate 
growth, then, about 6 inches of each growth 
would be sutficient to leave. Although the 
plants are now sliowing signs of activity you 
must wait until March. Even if the kinds are 
of extra vigorous habit you must cut past the 
started growths, otherwise spring frosts are 
.sure to cripple them, and you wdll obtain only 
poor nialformerl blossoms. 

Rose Climbingr Niphetos . not 

flowering^. —I hav^eaClimbingNiphetos Rose, 
tw o and a half year.s old, up a wall facing ffouth- 
w'cst, but it has never flowered. I am going to 
prune it and put it in a large pot or box in the 
greenhouse. When should I (lo this, and what 
treatment .should I give it in way of pruning, 
transplajiting, soil, etc. ? It wa.s covered with 
matting last Christmas during frost.—WoR- 

('KSTKU. 

*** We have hcanl of many instances c»f the 
non-flowering of this Ro.se. I)oubtl(?sa the best I 
plan to induce thc.se shy-blooming varieti(“S to 
flower is to check the How of sirp. This is best 
.ae<-oinplish(sl either by spreading outthe growths 
in an almost horizontal manner or bending them 
over arch-like. We have had abundance of 
blossom of this variety wIumi the ]>lant.s have 
been gnovn as standards, the long, wiry growths 
then (li-ooping gra<‘cfully, and bUKims are freely 
produc(sl from the laterals. As your plant is 
nearly three years old you must Imj careful in 
digging it up. Open a tivnch w’ell round 
the stem and sufficiently far from it to 
es< ape cutting the roots. If you get well 
below the plant you should l)C able to lift it 
with a good hall of earth. Trepan* the box or 
largo pot beforehand by placing 2 inches or 
.S inches of drainage in the l>ottoni, then about 
2 inches of one-year-old hot-bed manure or 
broken turf upon the crocks ; make this firm with 
the bluntendofa thick stick. Have some compost 
reNady, consisting of two-parts loam, one-part 
well^lecayiMl cow-manure, and ao-inch (rntful of 
bone-dust to a Imrrowful of the compo.st. Lift the 
(hint carefully. Re crareful to ]>ot firndy. After 
>eing potted a day or two give a goocl watering, 
stand the pot upon three or four bricks to assist 
drainage. 'I'he sooner the plant is renioyed the 
bctt(*r chance it will have, as growth will Sfxm 
commence. I’runing must in a Way be regulated 
by the manner in which it Ixjars the removal. 
Rut you should retain as much as practicable of 
the hard growths, and (uit away the .soft and 
]Mthy wood, and, of coiu^ic, any that is d<‘ad. 
The plant shouhl be kept as cool as po.ssiblp for 
a few weeks after transplanting. .Should’ you 
l>e unable to train the growths as ndvised,:-iyou 
could very well insert thix*e or four slicks in 
the pot and twine the growths around them in 
a spiral manner. 

Growing Rose in small house.— 

Could I grow a free-flowering Rose id my small 
hot-house ? What kind would do best ? What 
temperature would I need to keep for the Rose? 
—T. R. C. 

You could grow a Rose in your hot house, 
but you must procure an established plant in a 
pot—that is lo say, one that uas repotted last 
s])ring or summer. It should be a dwarf varit'ty, 
as a (dimber would produce too much shade in 
so small a hou.se. We know of none l)etter for 
t he imrpose than I^a France or Caroline Testout 
if a pink Rose is required. A good yellow woidd 
lx* Madame Haste, a white, Kaiserin Augusta 
^"iet(^ria, and for a crimson Ulrich Brunner. 


Grafting {F. /L).—The grafting of Roses 
Clematises, and many hard-w'oodc|l plants com 
moil in nurserie«, aiul conducted in warm houses, 
is w'ork that the ordinary gardener or the 
amateur cannot well undertake ; but the 
practice of grafting Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
('herries on to portions of fleshy roots of suitable 
slocks may be done with comparative ease, 
great care being taken that the work is neatly 
done, and that complete union is effected 
betw’etm scion and root, on one edge or side of 
the bark at least. Then, securely tied, the 
grafted roots may lie planted in the ground, 
only the tips of the scions protniding, and in 
due course many grew* siicf‘essfully. But the 
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commonest form of grafting is that done out- 
d(x>r8 in the spring on strong stocks of diverse 
descriptions, and those who contemplate doing 
suoli w'ork in April should at once cut from the 
trees of the varieties of fruits they propose to 
w’^ork on the stocks such stout shoots of lost 
year’s growth as may be needful to furnish the 
scions. These tied into small bundles and pro¬ 
perly labelled should be set fully 6 inches deep 
into the ground under a north w’all, w'hero they 
w'ill keep quite fresh and plump, and much 
more restful than is the case if left on the tree till 
wanted. When the stocks are an inch thick 
one stout graft suffices; when double that 
width then two grafts can be w'orked ; and if 
3 inches or 4 inches then three may be put on. 
When it is purposed to w^ge or rind-graft old 
trees that have large limbs cut hanl down, it is 
w'ell to use for bu<4i purpose stout two- 3 ’ear- 
old wtxxl, as that tlie sooner forms stout heads 
and fruits all the more quickl}'. In cutting 
off the heju^ls of .stocks it is best to first take off 
just a foot or so above where the grafting is to 
1)0 |)crforme(l, then making a second and clean 
cut, so as not to tear the Iwirk where the grafts 
are to be pul on. The beat time is about the 
middle of April, and it should l)e done in dull 
w’eather, as the grafts can be cla 3 ''ed over before 
they dr}'. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I SEA.SONARLE NOTES. 

: The lengthening days remind u.s that already 
I there is work to’l>e done with plants intended 
I for next sea-son's display. (1 rowers of exhibition 
I plants commenced their new acaaim'.s work so 
I tar l)ack as the dull Noveml)er da^'s. tlrowers 
of exhibition blooms nowadavs do not cjire to 
' run the risk that earlier growers generally did, 
and instead of plunging their cutling-j)ots in a 
cold-frame, prefer to erect a temporar}' frame on 
the bencli of a cool greenhouse. In such a 
position there is little risk, and in these struc¬ 
tures, as a rule, the temperature is kept at 
about 45 (legs, to 50 (legs., under which condi¬ 
tions the cuttings usually root in about a month, 
or at most six weeks. A second frame of a rough 
description should be got in readiness, and the 
earliest-rooted cuttings transferred without 
dela}'. Evidence of rooting can be seen in the 
fresh growth and also raa>’ l)e ascertained by 
turning out of their pots any that th(‘rc is a 
doubt about. The advantage of using a second 
frame of a temporary character is that the iion- 
rooted cuttings can lie kept fairl}- air-tight, 
while the r(X)te(l cutting ina}' be inured to the 
more air}’ condition.s of the second frame. In 
the end the young plants may be stood on 
shelves near to the glass, where a still’d}* growth 
is eiKouraged. If the rooted cuttings are 
removed fn^ni the propagating-frame immedi¬ 
ately after they are seen to have rooted, the 
fresh young growiihs cannot possibly get drawn 
and attenuate, and this umlesirable result can 
best be avoided by a timely removal to the 
second frame, already described. 

In the meantime, preparation should be made 
for the first potting. In the case of cuttings 
inserted in boxes, or where a iium)>er of cuttings 
were dibbled in around the edge of some of the 
smaller-sized po4s, these should l)e shaken out 
with the greatest care and potted up into 3-inch 
pots, and those inserte<l singly in thumb-pots 
(S^-inch pots). The conqiost in this C4ise should 
consist of richer material than that used at the 
tinu? of proijagation —viz., a good fibrous loam 
(not by any means heavy) three parts, one pjvrt 
rotten manure, and one part nic«‘ly-flaked h’af- 
mould, and one-sixth of a part of road-grit or 
coars(! sand. A sprinkling each of wood-ashes 
and fine bone-meal should complete the com- 
p<)st, which before using slionld be well mixed. 
There sliould be no hurry to l>egin the first 
rc|X)tting, no plant being taken in hand until 
the grower is assured the roots have worked 
well round the ball of earth in tlie small 
pots, where they are growing singly in pots, 
and in the case of those in lioxes, etc., 
Ijefore the roots of the young plants make 
t<x) much growth and get entangled. Pot 
rather firmly, though not too much so. After 
the potting is completed the plants should lx? 
stood in the second temporary frame and kept 
close for a day or tw’o, admitting air gradually 
until they are again established and can Ixj 


rcmovt?d to the shelves near the glass. When 
watering the plants do this thoroughly, and 
after brief periods of sunshine an occasional 
sprinkling overhead is advantageous. 

E. G. 

I --—- 

NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemums suitable for a 
verandah (G. />.). --As you have not given 
the names of the varieties you already have we 
cannot express an opinion as to their suitable¬ 
ness for flowering in a verandah. For such a 
puiqiose you should grow only those which 
possess a gcxxl, robust constitution, a tendency 
to blossom freely, and those which partake of a 
nice dwarf branching habit of growth. The 
selection should include the early and semi-early 
kinds, as in this way you can rely on getting a 
display before the really severe and unpleasant 
weather sets in. The pn>pagation of thc*so 
varieties may be taken in hand at any time 
between the present and the latter part of 
March, although the srsmor the (■utiings are 
rooted the larger will the plants be. Treat 
the young plants during their earlier history 
in exactly the same way as other Chrys¬ 
anthemums, repotting when the pots are well 
filled with roots. They may be shiftcil finally 
into 9-inch or 10-inch pots, according to their 
respective vigour. If you have small tubs they 
may be utilised for the same purpose, and in 
the case of larger ones, two or three plants of 
each variety may he planted together. In this 
way a grand effect may l>e gained during the 
flowering season. The following selection 
should meet the nee<l8 of your case : Mme. 
Marie Masse, lilac-mauve; Crimson Mario 
Masse, chestnut-crimson ; Ralph Curtis, creamy- 
white, suffused pale pink ; the foregoing trio 
are members of the same family, habit l»eauli- 
fully branching ; Mrs. Geo. Hill, soft primrose- 
yellow ; Roi des Pr^ocea, deep richciiniKon; 
Noteire Groz, delicate liWi-mauve; Market 
White, pure white, dwarf ; Ivy Stark, oranj.e- 
yellow ; Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, bright 
orange, suffused crimson ; Ryecroft Glory, 
bronzy-yellow ; Nellie Brown, reddish-orange, 
sport from last named; and Vice-President 
Hanly, golden-yellow, shaded red. 

Chrysanthemums in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre refuse, oyster - shells, and 
Icthemlc ^uano {Athlon^). —We are not 
aware that Chrysanthemums have hem grown 
in a compost ma^lo up of Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, 
oyster-sliells, and guano, although it is quite 
possible to raise a hatch of plants in this way. 
As to the ultimate result it is difficult for ua to 
spe^k. W’e are quite satisfied that you would 
obtain far lietter results if you were to confine 
yourself to the use of potting compost of the 
orthcxlox kind. Only partially ^disbud the 
plants. 

Chrysanthemums — stoppingr and 
taking^ buds {Athlom). —In each of the cases 
mentioned in your letter we should retain the 
buds during August, preferably between the 
middle and the end of that month. It is very 
difficult for us to give a satisfactory reply to 
queries such as youra, as we arc not in possession 
of the date of the propagation of each sort. 
Much depends upon this, more especially in the 
case of those succeeding best from a natural 
break. Each sort is of fairly easy culture, and 
for the information of others, as well as your¬ 
self, we append their names : Mons, Chen on de 
Leche, Mrs. Ernest Cannell, Mi-s. d. Harley, 
►Souvenir de Petite Amie, and Mr. J. Frazer. 
If they were r(X)te<l early the plants may bo 
left to make a natural break, and second crown- 
buds retained. On the other hand, if the date 
of propagation is uncertain, pinch out the tip of 
each plant during the first week in April, and 
retain second ciown-buds. Buds should then 
appear when wanted in August. 

11^ As many of tht most intereMing nolM 
and articles in “Gardknino” from the very 
beginning kat't corns from its readers^ icc dtsirt 
lo encourage tki% and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming three months^ a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Fixiwbr Garden ” to 
the sender qf the most ussfnl or interesting tetter 
or short article pnblisked in the current xceek's 
issue. 
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FRUIT. 


BULLACES. 

^ULLAGES are seldom met with, this fact being 
no doubt attributable to the erroneous idea that 
the quality of the fruit ia far inferior to that of 
the Damson. Even were this true the}’ would, 
I maintain, pay for growing not only on account 
of their free-bearing character, but because the 
fruit hangs on the trees long after Damsons have 
fallen, even well into November, and when once 
the markets are cleared of the general run of 
popular Plums and (wages, the public, having no 
other alternative, eagerly buy any late consign¬ 
ments. Probably more Bullace-ti-ees are grown 
in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk than in all other 
counties put together. The variety most com¬ 
monly met with is the Small White, round in 
shape and mottled with re<l on the exposed aide. 
All three varieties ripen in ()ctol>er, but improve 
ill flavour if allowetl to hang on the trees till 
November. Amongst lovers of British wines, 
that made frf»m the Bullaco ia much esteenietl. 
Dullaces also make a delicious jam, are excellent 


MANURING VINE BORDERS. 

OrixioNS differ as to the l>eat fo<xl to apply to 
established Vines. No hard and fast rule can 
be laid down in this, as soils, situations, etc., 
have to be considered. If one kind of manure 
only had to bo named I should without hesita¬ 
tion say good manure from animals, kept under 
cover if possible. A very large portion of this 
class of manure has lost the major portion of its 
value from either being allowed to be in the 
open, or its beat quality washed or driven out 
of it by fermentation. It ia, I think, a great 
mistake to put big coats of this class of manure 
on outside Vine borders in autumn or earU’’ 
winter, and this I have proved years since. It 
shuts out all the air and benefits that arise 
therefrom, as I am convinced, provided Vines 
are well ripened, their roots are also, and l)eing 
Ro they do not suffer from frost. Some years 
ago I began to c-onsidor this question of early 
manuring, with the result that I gave it up, 
and the X’^inea have Ijeriefited thereby. I allow 
.the autumn and early winter to act on our out¬ 
side l>or<lers. Towanl the end of .lanuary I 
apply a dre.asing of good rotten stable dung after 



A hunch of Bullaecs. 


when battled, and in Ea.at Anglia Bullace pie is 
held in high esteem amongst farm lal)Ourers and 
cottagers generally. 

Bullaces, more especially the Common White 
variety, arc not particular as to soil, groM’ing 
and thriving fairly well in a comixist that would 
almost staivc the Damson, although, as in the 
ease of all other hardy finiits, if woi-th growing at 
alltheyareworth growing well. One «»f the chief 
recommendations of this fruit is the extreme 
hai*diness of its blo.ssom, it Isung but seldom 
that the crop is lost through frost. (Jn this 
a<*eount those w ho grow Bullaces for sale usually 
]dant them on the margins of orchards as a 
screen for more tender fruits. On one estate in 
•Sussex there exist rampant hedges formed of 
Nut-trees and Bullaces. They both grow well 
together, and in autumn the joint crops are both 
profitable and interesting. In this locality 
(.South Notts) the name Bullace is almost 
unknown, the fruit being known by the term 
Winter Crack. The Essex Bullaco is somewhat 
larger than the Common White, having a 
yellowish-green skin and a more juicy, sweeter 
flesh. The Royal Bullace has much larger 
fruit, the yellowish skin carrying a thin grey 
bloom, the flesh brisk, but refreshing, and 
splendid for tarts. C. 


having the borders pointe^l up and allying a 
top-dressing of some fresh material. The rains 
in spring and watering in early summer carry 
this to the roots by the time they nee<l it. My 
idea is to supply the food as much as possible 
while the nxits are active. Hence I apply either 
manure-water or some quickly soluble artificial 
manure when the crop is finishing off. 

J. Crook. 


CLEANING VINE.S. 

This is now in progress in most ganlens. The 
operation has been clone without the lea.st 
variation for years. This consista first of all in 
peeling off every bit of outer bark, leaving the 
rods as bare as if they had been shaved, and 
often also leaving the mark of the knife l)ehind 
where the inner bark as well as the outer has 
been removed. They are then scrubbed with 
soapy-water, and afterwards painted with clay, 
soot, and sulphur, and a few other ingredients. 
The scraping is a CTeat mistake. The only case 
where I can think of such a barbarous mode 
being necessary is after a bad attack of red- 
spider, or that worse pest, mealv-bug. Even 
then these insects have their hiding-places, 
principally around the spurs, and the Tatter at 


least seldom insinuates itself under the bark 
excepting where this is loo.se. All loose bai k 
may, of (rourse, be taken away. This ma\’ be 
done immediately after the pruning ia finished 
and before the house is washed, taking it away 
and burning it at once to destroy any chan .c 
insects that may be lurking about it. Every 
part of the house should then be scrubbed with 
hot soapy-water, uith a couple of teaspoenfuh 
of paraffin to a pailful. Walls, roof, wires, anrl 
trellis should all be done, and the glass al.so 
washed down. Then the Vines may be avcII 
wetted with tepid water, and afterwards tho¬ 
roughly scrubbed with some suitable insecticide', 
brushing this w’ell in about the spurs, and 
finishing by a thorough soaking of hot w atcr 
through the syringe. Where red-spider has 
been more than usually troublesome, a good 
w’ash for the Vine rods is a mixture of soft 
soapy-w’atcr and sulphur, and this must not be 
washed off, but nllow'ed to remain, the b-w 
particles of sulphur that are left about the rods 
helping to keep this insect in check a little. .V 
fruitful cau.se (»f increa-so of this troublesonu* 
peat is planting between the pipes and 1 b(^ 
outer wall when these are only perhaps a foot <>r so 
apart. Where the Vines are to be plant c'd 
inside, the hot-water pipes ought to be at least 
a yard away, or else the Vines planted outside 
them. When so little room is left the plftf**' 
not only hot and dry, but extremely difficult to 
get at n)r cleaning. It is always advisable to 
rake off the surface of the soil after cleaning, 
and in the case of pot-Vines that are not to l»e 
top-dressed a little loose soil may be sprinkltMl 
on before cleaning commences, afterw-nils 
removing it. J1. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Gooseberry-bushes ( B. U .). 

—Information on this, as wall as on all ot her 
gardening subjects, is constantly being furnished 
% us, but it may not be easy to mention any 
particular article. In a.sking for instruction in 
respect to the pruning of Gooseberry-bushes, 
we assume, doubtless correctly, that you refer 
to the large spreading bushes common in gardens. 
Gooseberries produce fruit-buds in spurs or 
clusters on old w’ootl. If in the summer, say end 
of July, any side shoots found on the main 
branches be cut back to about four buds, pn>b- 
ably the leading bud will break into grow tli, 
though slightly, whilst the back buds wdlT plump 
up and become stouter. These, the follo.ving 
year, the grown buds being cut away, w ill 
produce a cluster of fruit. That is one of the 
good effects of summer pruning such shoots on 
the inner or main branches, besides which much 
more light and air are admitted to the bushes. 
The wdnter pruning, which may be done cither so 
soon as the leaves have fallen, or at any time 
before the end of February, should consist of 
thinning out the w’eaker outer or leading shoots 
or grow’ths, leaving the stouter ones, and these 
latter should be shortened back about one-third or 
fourth their length, because the last fruit, as a 
rule, is produced on these stout young shoota. 
Where birds prey upon the dormant buds, and 
in many gardens they do great harm, it is wall 
to leave the pruning rather late, as if buds be 
removed then the pruning must be trifling. 
Spraying the bushes with aoft-.soap solution, 
then smothering with lime or soot, or netting 
the bushes over, is good practice. After prun¬ 
ing, the bushes should have a dressing of short 
manure lightly forked in about them. 

Grafting Vines {C. />.).—Black Ham¬ 
burgh Vines form a very good stock on wliich 
to graft or inarch almost any other van’ety, a.s 
it is itself such an easy grow’er. Both Gros 
Colman and Black Alicante wdll do very wall upon 
it, although not bettor than on their own roots. 
If your Hamburgh Vines are not doing any too 
well, we fear grafting them with other varieties 
will not help them. Either much of the old soil 
wants removing to be replaced by new, or the 
border needs to be absolutely fresh made and 
replanted. In any case, you had best proceed 
by inarching, if you can. Induce a stout, strong 
shoot to break from the base of each old rod, then, 
when a yard long, have ready young Vines of 
the other varieties in pots to stand close to 
these shoots, and slicing off about 3 inches of the 
wood or bark of the shoot, and also of the young 
Vine, in each case, bring these sliced parts 
together, so that the bark or rind on one side 
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exactly meets, then tie them carefully together 
and let both grow on. After six weeks pinch 
the shoot back, and after three months, when 
the union should be complete, rut away the 
young pot-Vine just below the union. 

Badly rooted fruit-trees.— When trees 
are sent in from a nurserj* that have been two 
or three years standing in the same ground 
untransplantefl, and the roots are found to be 
largo, few, and devoid of fibre, it would serve 
tho vendor right to have them returned. All 
fruit-trees should Ixj annually transplanted in 
the nursery to ensure their having good fibrous 
roots, as these are essential to tho production of 
fruit. The best course to take M'here such trees 
are kept is to plant them in gfKKl soil, quite 
close together, and then shako about them a 
inuhrh of long manure, and in dry weather water 
freely. That wouhl greatly help to create 
fibrous roots, and they would be in admirable 
condition for planting out where to remain. 

Mildew on Vines. —My Vines ha<l the 
mildew last year, and I nev’er had a Grape. I 
liope I shall not be so unfortunate this year. 
Please give me the proper recipe for dressing 
them with, and if they show the least sign of it 
what sliall I do to save my Grapes ? (K 1>. 

It is not essential to tho keeping of Vines 
clean to skin of!' the bark hard. Really it is 
bad pi-afitice. Nature does that lK*st in her own 
way. After pruning Vines, the sU^ms from 
bottom to top may be painted over with soft- 
soap, Tobacco-water, sulphur paste, and a little 
isiratfin well stirred in with it. 'Fheii the entire 
house may be fumigaUsl or disinfected of all 
mihlew spores by putting down small heaps of 
fresh lime, causing this to 8la(!k and heat by 
sprinkling with water, then freely dusting with 
sulphur, as tho vapour emitted is very powerful, 
yet will do the Vines no harm. When mildew 
appears after tho Vines have made growth this 
may be done in a small way, also pipes made 
(|uite hot, then coated over thickly with a wash 
of sulphur and milk.—D. 

Qrafting-wax (Fruit Grower^.—Mr. 
Barron in his book on the Vine mentions his 
preference for Mastic THomme Lefort, a French 
preparation, as the best grafting-wax. But a 
very good recipe for making it is common red 
or black sealing-wax one part, mutton fat one 
part, white wax one part, and honey one- 
eighth part. First melt the white wax and fat, 
then add the sealing-wax gradually in small 
pieces, the mixture l)eing constantly stirred, and 
lastly add the honey just prior to lifting the 
mixture off the fire. It c^n bo put into tins or 
moulds to bo kept till wanteil. Then as fast as 
the grafts are inserted and tied the union should 
be coated over with the wax in a warm, semi¬ 
liquid state. When this material or any pur¬ 
chased wax is thus used it is found to be imper¬ 
vious to air and moisture ; but, of course, wlien 
the grafts unite and growth begins, and the ties 
are severed, the wax cracks, and in time falls 
away. 

Making Grass orchard {8k€tty).—lU \ 

as vou say, your young fruit-trees are suppo.sed 
to W on dwarfing-stocks, then your soil must be 
deep and rich to cause them to niake such coarse 
growth. But Apples and Peare only are worked 
on dwarfing-stocks. Paradise and Quince, and 
we doubt whether anx’ of xoiire are on either. 
Certainly to develop into standard trees it is 
l)est thej’ should he on free-stocks. Still, some¬ 
thing deptmds on tlie varieties. Evidently your 
trees need to be lifted, to be lightly root-pruned, 
and replanted. But if you determine to plant 
them, as you wish, in a part of your garden 
ground, trimming up the stems to a height of 
al>out o feet, no doubt all will in time make 
good standards ; but possibly may also produce 
very strong growths as heads. Still, m time, 
having patience, these strong heads will become 
fruitful. We advise you to cultivate the soil 
about the trees, or at least to leave a space 
of 4 feet round each one free from Grass for a 
few years, then you can sow that over. All the 
rest of the ground you can sow so soon as you 
have completed planting. 

Grape Alnwick Seedling. —This valu¬ 
able late-keeping (ira|M3 does not meet with 
nearly the amount of recognition that it deserves 
at the hands of growers. Many I have met with 
put forwarxl the plea that it is a difficult Gra])e 
to deal with, hut my experience is that it is no 
more so than many other varieties, such as 


Muscats, for instance. It is a vigorous grower, 
fruits freely, and pi-oduces fine handsome bunches. 
The individual berries attain to a large size, put 
on a dense bloom, and colour magnificently, 
while the flavour is excellent. The only difficulty 
in its culture is in its failing to set unless 
artificial means are resorted to, but this can be 
easily overcome by syringing the bunches when 
in flower, first thing in the morning with clear 
water, fertilising them afterwards when dry 
with pollen from a free-setting variety. This 
syringing removes the giim-likc substance from 
the stigmas, whicli, if allowed to remain, 
prevents setting. Should no Vines Ije in flower 
at the time to provide pollen for fertilising them 
with, a supply can generally he secured from 
the earlier-nowering V’^ines, which if brushed 
into a clean cardboanl Ik)x and kept in a dry 
place will preserve its ]>otency unimpairetl for 
some time. So treate<l Alnwick Seedling sets 
as fnady as Bhu;k Alicante, and the tliinning of 
the l>erries needs to be done in good time. To 
do this Grape justice the bunches should Vmi 
well thinned and the Vines afterwanls well 
fe<l. However liberally this may ho done, 

I have never known it to affect tlie colour¬ 
ing as is Rometinu^s tlic case with other kinds 
when fed too freely. If grown in tin*, latest 
vinery it silould be planted at the (amlest end, 
as it re<iuires less heat than the majority of sorts 
usually growTi in this structure. It also ripens 
a little in a<lvance of them, and for this reason I 
find it necessary to cut and Imttlo tlie (Jraj^es 
some weeks earlier than is usual, to prevent the 
lierries shrivelling. Alnwick Seedling sliould of 
course be used after the late Black Hamburghs 
are over, but I have liad it in excellent condi¬ 
tion at the end of January and in February. So 
well does this Grape succet?d with me that I 
shouhl have no hesiUtion whatever in planting 
it again for winter supply if necessity for doing 
so should arise.—A. 

Pear Prince Consort.—I do not remem¬ 
ber having seen this Pear mentione<l in 
fruit catalogues. This, to me^ appears strange, 
as I <;onsider it one of the very richest of 
Christmas Pears. I am aware it needs watching, 
OvS, although not ripening until a c«)mparatiyely 
late date, it must l>e used in the nick of time, 
or, sjiy, within ten days or so, or it l>ecomes use¬ 
less—not discolouring, but going soft and 
flavourless. The tree is not a strong grower, 
and needs a fairW rich root-nm and good all¬ 
round attention, whi(!h it well repays. The 
fruits, which are freely borne, even on young 
trees, are rather tapering, and have a somewhat 
rough, mottled skin, being delicately sweet and 
juicy.—J. C. 

Wiring flniit-treos. —Admirable protec- 
tection toTruit-tre© stems, standards especially, 
is furnished by fixing loosely round them, so that 
the wire revolves if rubb^l against, pieces of 
small mesh wire. This, to protect stems from 
rabbits or hares, may be about 2 feet in height, 
but in the case of horses, the wire shoula be 
carried to the toM. No protection can keep horses 
from eating tho l>ark on the spreading branches. 
For that reason the horses should l)e turned 
loose only with halters, the cord end of which is 
round the bo<ly to prevent the animals’ heads 
being lifted too high. It is most dangerous to 
allow horses to get a taste for the bark, as once 
the taste is acquire<l they often become almost 
ravenous to gratify it. Solutions of soot, lime, 
Quassia-chips, and soft-.soap URe<l for dressing 
Imrk render it nasty and offensive to cattle, but 
they need to be often applied. Tho l)e8t plan 
is to allow sheep only to run in orchaixls as they 
do the ground much good, and the trees no 
liami when wii*ed round. 

Prices of Apples.— “ Devonshire’s” mar¬ 
ket retunis are pleasant to read of. It is evident 
that he has acted upon the advice so often given 
by fruit salesmen, “ Grow only the best, send to 
market only the best, and pack it in the best 
way.” Even “Devonshire's” returns may not 
seem excessive, but they allow a fair margin of 
profit, tliat is certain. Wlien he mentions that 
his fruits averaged 12 oz. each, he shows that 
his samples M'ere goo<l. Obviously the l^est 
were in the smaller Iwxes, and the second in the 
larger box, as the prices quite show. Tliere 
again is illustrated the excee<ling value of 
grading, as had all the fruits l>een sent mixed 
the lower prices wouhl prolxibly liave lieen 
returned for all. Then “Devonshire” takes 
trouble to wrap each fruit in tissue-paper and to 


pack them carefully, probably with w)me w’ood- 
wool. Of course, such samples, the moment 
opened, told their own tale. A salesman would 
say, “ Send me of such samjples as many as you 
can,” whilst to the sender of a mixed lot sent up 
in coarse wicker baskets, non-packed or graded, 
he would say, “ Send no more.”—D. 

Apple-tree shoots ( Yarmouth ).~Therp 
are no signs of American-blight or mildew- <in 
tho shoots of Apple-tree enclo8©<l; hut if th<‘\' 
w'CTO attacke<l by the blight, it W'ould scareelv 
be found on the 3 'oung w'ood at this season. It 
would most likely bo found among the spurs 
and in the crevices of the bark on the older 
wood, and possibly some of the insects may 
have descended to the roots. Winter dressings 
alone w'ill not get rid of Americ^n-hlight for the 
reason given above. But notw'ithstanding this, 
a dressing of (^ishurst-eompound, 6 oz. to tho 
gallon, ruV>be<l well into the crevices with a 
painter’s bru.sh, will kill all the insects or 
mildew spores it touches. Di.ssolve the (lishurst 
in hot water and use it warm. To get rid of 
American-blight the attack must be continue<l 
all the summer. A l)ru8h <lipped in Gishurst, or 
paraffin, or any other inseoticitle, must be use<l 
w hen the white clusters of insects appear. 

jyigf^Hg an OFChaJ^.—I have one acre of 
ground, all plaiite<l with Apple-trees in variety, 
and the whole garden is in ley. Would y<m 
kindly tell mo the beat w-ay to dig or trench it 
for vegetables, and how far to keep fnun tlie 
trees?—T. J. C. 

*** Tho f^uestion is rather va^iely put. If 
tlio subsoil 18 bad, unless you have tho means of 
improving it when brought up, it will l>e l)tdt<*r 
not to bring up t<x) much at any one time. The 
usual way of trenching is to mea.surc ofi a spivee 
2.^ feet wide, anil take out the soil two spits 
deep, and remove it to tho point wiicre the 
trenching will finish. Then break up the 
bottom with a fork or pick, and lay the top 
spit from the next 2i feet in tho liottom, and 
the bottom spit on the top. This reverees top 
and bottom spits, and if you have plenty of 
manure or old vegetable soil to improve the top, 
answers very w’ell ; but if there is next to 
nothiifg in the way of manurial matters, it will 
be better to dig as deep os you can, and leave 
its reversal till you have accumulated enough 
material to improve tho top when the reversal 
takes place. l)o not dig n^rer the trees tliaii 
.S feet, nor yet plant any vegetable within tho 
prescribed space. 

Yomig Plum-trees. —I have a wall of 
Victoria Plums, and they are one year plantetl. 
I think they ne^ some lime. They are planted 
in Grass. Should I remove the turf and fork 
the lime in, or nlxjut how much should I put to 
each tree ?—T. J. C. 

*** It will harilly bo necessary to remove the 
Grass over tlie roots of the young )*lum-trees to 
give them a dressing of lime. In the first 
place, lime will bo better given to young trees 
in a tentative way—a little this season and a 
little more next year or the year after. Lime 
may l)e used as a cleansing agent, and in \*our 
case w’e should dust it over the trees when tho 
branches were damp, and leave the rains to 
deal with it aftei-wards. By applying it thus a 
double object will be secured. The bark will 
be brighteneil and refreshed, and the lime will 
ultimately find its way down to the roots. W’o 
may aild that young trees will do lietter whert^ 
the soil over the roots is kept clear of (irass or 
weeds for the first six or eight years at an\' 
rate. 


Flowers for verandah {T. /?. r.).— 

The principal things that could be raised for 
the decoration of the verandah in such a struc¬ 
ture as you possess arc a few annuals or other 
plants that quickly attain flowering size, of 
wiiich seeil sow’n in March and April will make 
rapid progress, and, if potted on and gradually 
hardened off, they will soon reach an effectivo 
stage. The different forms of Petunia, Zinnia, 

I Celoaia pyramidalis, Mimulus, Datura, Nieo- 
tiana affinis, Salpiglossis, Tropa?olum, Thun- 
bergia alata, and Pldox Drumniondi all lend 
tliemselves to this mode of treatment. Tlie 
Tomatoes inquired about may be .sown toward.s 
the latter half of March, and will by the end 
of May form gocnl, well-established plants 1 foot 
high in pots 5 inches in diameter, when they 
should be planted out in the sunniest spot 
available. 
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VEGETABLES. 


THE STORING OE EDIBLE ROOTS. 

It has long been customary to take up Jerusalem 
Artichokes, Carrots, Beet, Parsnips, Salsafy, and 
Scorzonera to winter them above ground, but I 
find it a doubtful practice. 

to the Jerusalem Artichoke, I have always 
found it best to leave the roots in the ground, 
where no fixist injures them. I always cut off 
tlio stalks in December, leaving a foot or more 
in height standing, in order to indicate where 
the rows are, and mulch with litter or leaves ; 
Fern or green bough prunings are laid over the 
litter, etc., to keep the wind from driving it 
aljoiit. In March I ti-ench out all the Arti¬ 
chokes, turning in the mulching, rubbish, to|)s, 
or stalks, and replant with whole moilerate- 
size<l tul>ers, 4 feet apart from row to row, and 
2 feet plant from plant. After replanting, such 
as are fit for u.so are stored in a cold, shofly 
place, and the small and refuse kept for 
poultry and pheasants, for which they make 
good and wonderfully well-appreciated food. 

CARm>TS,—Where (.’arrots are grown merely 
as a gaiden (Top, and only in sutficient quan¬ 
tities for the supply of the establishment—to 
maintain firmness, crispness, flavour, and colour, 
they are best stored out-of-d(X)r 8 in a cold, 
shady aspect in thin ridge.s. Cover wdth a 
little loose dry straw’, then with some w’ood 
faggots, and let the whole be thaU^hed over. 
Thus managed they will keep till the next 
summer free from growth and excellent in 
(piality ; while, if placed in sand and in a cellar, 
by New Year’s Day, or 8 (X)ner, they will be 
found to have begun to grow, after which they 
are tough and tasteless, with a heart like a 
stick. Young Carrots after the French fashion 
are, liowever, what I like, and it is quite 
possible to have them all the winter, and, 
indeed, the whole year round. Let them be 
sown in July and August, and mulch them 
lightly, previous to frost setting in severely in 
December, with straw. Pea haulm. Fern, ever¬ 
green iKJughs, etc. I you will thus have (mpital 
young Carrots every day during winter ; sow 
again in September and October on light hot- 
1 )^ 8 , and you will have them for early spring. 
Indeed, as I have stated, young Carrots may be 
had every day in tlie year by means of .succes- 
sional sowings. 

Beet w’ill withstand a go<xl deal of frost; 
but if allow’ed to get much frozen it loses both 
flavour and colour. I have always, therefore, 
made it a rule to take it up early in December 
when quite ripe, and to lay it in thickly in some 
sheltered comer, covered with earth an intii or 
two up the leaves. Thus stored it maintains its 
natural propertie.'i unimpaired. 

Parsnips are always milder in flavour if 
allowed to remain where they grow’, and taken 
up as required for use ; but w’hen taken up and 
exposed to the atmosphere, if only for a very 
few days, their gocxl properties are gone. They 
get yellow, ami so strong in taste as to hie 
generally (lisliked. Besides, if taken up and 
stored in sand, except in a very cold aspect, 
Par.snips soon begin to grow’, and then their 
taste is as bad as that of a rank green Potato. 

Scorzonera and Sarsafv, also, always retain 
their natural flavour and qualities if left in the 
ground w’here tlioy grow' and mulched sufficiently 
to wanl off severe frost previously to winter 
setting in. 

Turnips. — Late-sow’n free-grow’ing bulbs 
suffer more from frost than otliers. I therefore 
always pull and use them as long as I can, 
looking out for frost and then pulling a quantity 
liefore being frozen. I then lay them in thickly 
in a sheltered spot, W’ell covering lioth tops and 
roots. 

Onions. —Amongst vegetables few are more 
useful than the Onion, w’hich is in daily reiiuest 
both by poor and rich ; and to be able to have 
it in perfection at all seasons is a desideratum. 
As regards storing Onions,, that is done in 
various w’ays. An important point is allowing 
them to get really ripe liefore storing them ; and 
lor harvesting them a dry day should be chosen. 
Pull, and tie them in bunches of eight, ten, or 
more, together, according to size ; tlien hang 
them up at once on the rafters or lieains of open 
sheds, or in well-ventilated lofts, w’here they 
will dry thoroughly. For years I never took 
any trouble w’ith m 3 ’ Onions, simply pulling and 


tying them in bunches of convenient sizes, 
and hanging them up os just described, 
taking portions of them down now’ and then as 
required for use, and I have ahvays found 
them to keep w’ell until the following summer’s 
earl}’ Onions were read}’ for use. I do 
not approve of Onions being pulled, topped, 
and disrooted, and then allowed to lie on the 
ground exposed day and night, turned about 
and bruised, and then taken to some loft-floor, 
shelves, or benches. Thus treated, many are 
apt to show’ blotches and to decay early, and 
they al.so have a tendency to run or start into 
growth, which at once spoils their quality. 


DWARF FRENCH BEANS. 

I have taken a great interest in the dwarf 
Beans with a view’ to combining size with earli¬ 
ness, as with Fren(4i Beans size of pod is 
important, the return being greater. Early 
Favourite is a seedling I raised a few years ago, 
the parents Isjing Mohaw’k and Ne Plus Ultra. 
I found for several sea.sons that Mohawk 
or Six WcMiks wivs several days earlier 
than any other variety, and this was chosen 
on that account. On the other hand, it 
did not crop nearly so long as some others 
and w'RS (luickly over, so that it w'as neces¬ 
sary to get a continuous cropper, and this 
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w’as found in Ne Plus Ultra. I also hod other 
successful ci'osses, such as Progre.ss. This w’os 
the re.sult of crossing Mohawk with Canadian 
Wonder. This is not so suitable for forcing, 
but is an excellent open-air variety. In this 
country we do not make the liest of the dwarf 
Beans, as w’e let them get too old before gather¬ 
ing, and this greatly affects the crop. On the 
Continent the p(Mls are gathered in a young 
state and ccxiked whole ; then there is no need 
to cut the pod to remove the stringy portion, 
and pods are of suptjrior (quality lioth as regards 
colour and flavour. In this country many think 
that gathering the pods in such a young state 
means loss of crop. This is not the case, os the 
plants mature the {kkIs so rapidly in w’arm 
weather that if these are left to get firm they 
soon cease to {kkI. If the p(xls are gathered 
daily in a small state the plants continue to 
bear much longer and more freely. There is no 
gain whatever in allowing the plants to mature 
the pcxls. The French Bean needs ample 
supplies of fcHxl and moisture w'hen fruiting ; 
lack of w'ater soon causes loss of crop, and the 
plants in light soils liecome liodly attacked with 
red-spider. Of 

Varieties there is no lack, and some of the 
older kinds are still gcxxl. Syon House still 
retains the gcxxl (jy.alities it had w’hen first 
distributed. Ne Plus Ultra is doubtless one of 
the moat popular. No note on Beans w’ould be 
complete w’ithout referring to the larger and 


later Canadian Wonder, which has a vdrV hancL 
soitie pcxl, and, if well grown, is most productive. 
It is not good for forcing, unless its roots are 
restricted, but it is excellent for general crops. 

I have seen three crops of this variety gathered 
from frame plants planted out, stopped* and w’cll 
fed. For market this is a most popular variety. 
A ver}’ fine dwarf Bean is Perfection. Though 
large, it is a much better forcer than Canadian 
Wonder. A still more recent introduction is 
Magnum Bonum, a very dwarf variety of great 
merit. It is excellent for open ground work on 
account of its late cropping and free bearing. 
No doubt during the past few’ years we have 
had some valuable additions to the dwarf sec¬ 
tion, and it is well to pay attention to this 
useful vegeUble, as few force more freely and in 
so short a time, whether given pot culture or 
planted out. I endeavour to have dwarf Beans 
without a break for many months. It requires 
no great skill to* have good crops from March 
to Novemlx^r, but in midwinter there is a great 
difficulty in getting the flow ers to set. I have 
secured much lietter results for autumn supplies 
by sowing in frames c^rly in September and 
getting the jxxls set Ixdore Novemlier. Many 
grow’ers who have little glass w’ould never 
attempt to grow’ French Beans at the last- 
named season, and if there is not proper con¬ 
venience I do not advise it. The crop is not a 
paying one, but many could get excellent 
returns by gla.ss culture for the fii*st crop in the 
open. MucJi heat is not needed ; merely suffi- 
c.ient to germinate the seed. 1 ’here is a great 
saving of time in sowing under glass and 

pLANTlNO OFT EARLY IN ApRIL. FeW’ plants 
lend themselves better to this nuxle of culture, 
and in favourable seasons 1 have had excellent 
pcxls early in June. One is alw’ays anxious to 
secure an early crop of Beans. 1 do not know' 
of any earlier variety than Early Favourite. 
This with me matures in six w’eeks, ffnd in the 
open ground is the earliest vanety I have 


PLANI’ING EARLY POTATOES. 

A CORRE.SPONDKNT suggests that early in March 
is s(X)n enough to plant early Potato<is. 
Rememliering how tender the Potato plant i.‘^, 
the real question of time for planting should I c 
determined by such (jonsiderations os the climate 
or position, W’hether w’arm or cold ; also of soil, 
and, not least, artificial protection to the topK. 
It is of no use to trust Potato tops in April to 
the tender mercies of from 6 (legs, to 8 (legs, of 
frost W’ith mere branches aa protection, lx?cause 
such shelter is almost useless. When Potato 
tops are through the ground by the middle of 
April, it is inqxisaible fi) continue to pr()tect 
them from late frosts by continual earthings, 
as these have their limits and are very w'eaken- 
ing, or by crusting litter or Fern over tlie t((pa, as 
the plants must have ample light. The liest 
course invariably is, if very early planting be 
the rule, to do so only on w arm Isn-dei-s whei (‘ 
a rough w’cxxlen frame-w’ork can l>e fixed over 
the breadth, and over this at night a thick layer 
of mats can be cast. That form of protection is 
real and makes all safe. Such covering is 
usually needful for fully a month after the tops 
are through the ground. But recommendations 
to plant early Potatoes eurly in Manrh, 
when acted upon by amateurs and cottagers 
generally, and without reference to situation, 
soil, or climate, induce early planting, early 
grow th, and early slaughter of the plants by late 
frosts. How great was tlie harm done everyw'here 
last spring, and it cannot be t(X) strongly empha¬ 
sised that early Potatexjs have not that 
robust stamina found in later ones to make new 
strong growth after being cut by frost. Myriads 
of plants, indeed, never recover, and their pro¬ 
duce is small and profitless. It is t(X) commonly 
forgotten also that early Potatoes now’ art? 
usually W’ell sprouted liefore they are planted. 
Should the tubers have lx>en fully exixised to 
light and air all the winter in shallow’ boxes or 
on open shelves, nothing can compel them to 
remain dormant, except an unusually low’ tem¬ 
perature. But in our average winters, early 
Potatoes need artificial cold to keep them at rest, 
and it cannot be furnished. By this time, indeed, 
there are few early tubers lift^, perhaps so long 
since as August last, that have not pushed stout 
sprouts, and if, as should l>e the case, these 
sprouts have been w’ell cared for and preserved, 
they will lie by March an inch long, and then 
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vepresent when planted fully three weeks’ start 
tiver those at the same time planted that were 
hot thus sprouted. No wonder if in such cases 
&ets are soon active and growth is quick. Were 
there no frost troubles to encounter everything 
Would be plain sailing, and Potato culture 
Would be commonplace. But it is not so, and 
there is no vegetable gro^Ti that is of greater 
importance, yet that has to encounter more 
atmospheric troubles. There is to be a big trial 
of early Potatoes in the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens at Chiswick this year, and while it is 
purposed to secure a fair trial as to earliness, 
cropping, and table excellence of most of the 
earlies in cultivation, it is purposed also, so far as 
qualities of sets will allow, to test best average 
time for planting. Now the soil at Chiswick is 
warm, dry, and porous, the gardens are much 
enclosed and relatively warm, yet never escape 
trouble (early Pf)tatoe8 especially) from late 
spring fi^ost-s, and to carry out this latter t«»Ht 
the superintendent’s intention is to plant one 
row of eatrh variety at the end of March, aiul 
one l)eside the other at the end of April— 
that is, with a iiionth's interval. That will 
enable the fruit committee to note how far early 
or late Potatoes produce 'the best results, how 
far in either case frost does injury or not, and 
how far also the maturation of the tuber crop 
may be affected. For my part, I should prefer, 
in dealing with first early Potatoes, to advise 
planting even on warm borders in April rather 
than in March. During the month of April 
the soil becomes warmer, the sun is 'more 
powerful, light is greater, and when the tender 
plants come through early in May danger 
from late frosts is greatly minimised, unless we 
are taught by Nature’s lessons we remain 
unwise. A. D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


TT alng ffas-Ume ( Teddington ).—It is rather 
late to apply ga.s-lime to ground that it is pro- 
poHe<l to at once crop, hluch, however, depends 
on whether the lime has been for some time 
lying expose<l at the gasworks or whether it is 
quite fresh. The usual rule is to allow gas- 
lime to l>e spre4ul over the ground from five to 
six weeks before digging it in to eliminate 
its crudeness, and then to plant or sow the 
ground some three or four weeks later. In your 
ease, the time Is'ing so much advanced, we 
should advise you not to iwe gas-lime now, but 
mther to obtain fresh stone-lime, put it down in 
heaps of 1 bushel on the ground, two heaps to 

rods, then cast soil over it; very soon it 
slacks. Then dig it in after spreading it evenly, 
and you can crop at once. If you try gas-lime 
next winter, put it on in November. Do not 
plant any of the Cabbage family where you did 
last year. Do not dig in manure with the lime ; 
rather use the manure as a top-dressing, to be 
washed in after the crops have been sown or 
planted. 

Planting early Potatoes { Limerict). —If 
your locality is not subject to spring frosts in 
April an<l May, common, an<l for early Potatoes 
dangerous, visitations in Kngland, you may jilant 
your Ashleaf, Puritan, and otlier early PotaU>es 
at once on a warm bonier; or if frosts do trouble 
at the times named and you can use plenty of 
Fern or litter to protect the Potato t<»ps for some 
time, all may be well. But, generally, it is wise 
not to plant Potatoes, esp<^cially pi-ecocious ones, 
too early, lest the tops be cut down bv frost. 
.We should advise you to have your soetf tub<*rH 
set up on end in shallow' Istxea, keeping them 
in a light, cool place. They will then sprout 
strongly, and, if planted early in .\pril, will pro¬ 
bably produce a crap of young tubers earlier 
than if planted unsprautotl a month 8(X>ner. 

Winter Tomatoes. — Unless we get 
unusually bright sunnv weather, very rare atmos¬ 
pheric conditions in .fanuary and Febniary, it is 
very doubtful whether efforts to grow Tomatoes 
during those months are ever repaid. Certainly 
so far during January we have hEwl a very dull 
time indeed, and to induce fruits to ripen and 
colour well, even in localities where there is a 
high average light, great artificial heat has been 
needful, and vmen so obtained the fruits have 
been mere bam of water and seeds—entire 
absence of solidity, and so far from being nicely 
flavoured have rather been offensive, it is no 
secret that such fruits cannot be grown at less 
cost than two shillii^^^r pound, and when got 
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area long w'ay inferior in edible usefulness tt> the 
best importc<l[ fruits that can be purchased for 
sixpence per pound. Those who want good Toma¬ 
toes under glass till the end of the j'fear can 
easily have them. They have but to raise plants 
from an early July sowing, giow them on as 
usual, harden the plants w'eTl by ample exposure, 
induce them in that waj' to set trusses of 
flowers early, and then in September stand them 
on a shelf or stage in a warm greenhouse, where 
they can be trained up under the roof. Such 
plants should be kept in 9-inch pots. The 
earliest fruits should ripen in October, and the 
latest at Christmas, after which time the plants 
should be removed. A blank through January, 
Febnmry, and March w'ill do no harm—indeed, 
rather the reverse, for it is most unw'ise to pro¬ 
duce and send to table fruits that so far from 
doing credit to the Tomato are offensive. A 
sowing of seed ma^lc early in January should 
give plants that, carefully gn)W'n on neartheglass, 
will l»e getting into blistm at end of March, 
and thtH4e, with light and ramlily responding to 
; ample warmth, will fruit freely in April, May, 
ana later. As to summer fruits, anyone having 
glass-(ovcred shed can have these in great 
abundance, and, in myriads of cases, <lo. As to 
varieties, it seems to l)e absurd to name any 
specially. There are fifty of these that 
are all equally good, although the chief differ¬ 
ences are in name. As to cultural tletail for 
winter work, the more light possible, good 
ventilation, and ample heat are essentials. 
But later than Christmas I do not think it is 
worth anrane’s while in this country to attempt 
fruiting Tomatoes. When the spring comes 
then s^id edible fruiU are possible.—X. 

Barly Turnips. —Over-anxiety in sowing 
Turnips of any kind frequently ends in disap¬ 
pointment by reason of the plants Itolting. 
Turnips are always in request, tne finishing up 
of the old stock invariably otjcurring licfore the 
new ones are rea<ly. Then; is but little gain in 
choosing February for the first sow'ing, and the 
second week of ^^arch is more suitable. I^ast 
year my first sow ing, w hich was made the first 
w'eek in Mareh, resulte<l in 70 per cent, of IkjIumI 
plants, and these, while they supply nnits for 
flavouring, are of little value as a vegetable. 
The ilelay of a few days is an absolute gain. 
The Karly Milan, whether w'ith wdiite or 
coloure<l skins, is ilecidcnlly the liest for first 
(;rops, lieing far and away the qui<!ke8t to 
matun; riKits of a usable siz/e. With the object 
of getting as many roots as possible from a 
small space, some are inclinod to leave tlu; 
plants rather thickly in the rows, but this is 
after all but false economy, because with suffi¬ 
cient sjiace for deveUipment they bulb much 
more quickly than if crowdcil in the slightest 
degrt'c. Birds need to be guarded against by an 
early arrangement of fish nets. It is strange 
how KfK)ii chaffinches appear on the 8<;enc when 
Turnip seetls an* sow'ii, and their keenness of 
sight is such that they pull up the seeds before 
they apiKMir alsivc the soil. It is therefore 
advisable, taking into account the importance 
of the first sow'ing, to fix nets over the be<l at 
the time the seeds are put in, making sure that 
they are well raisctl alwve the ground. The 
same precaution must lie taken in making them 
secure raund the sides, the smallest opening 
providiugan easy entry, the loss of the crop being 
a (jue.stion of but a few minutes w’hen the sow ing 
is a small one.—S. 


Failure of Spinach.— Spinach is often 
in much better condition in an open field than 
in a confinetl garden. This is the case this 
season, 1 fear, in many gardens, as, in spite of 
the soil being thoroughly prepared, the plants 
have suffered badly. This is a gowl time 
to make good avy losses os far as possible, 
and the New Zealand Spinach is not a ba<l sub¬ 
stitute if sown in February in heat and trans- 
plantcxl later. I sow in .3-inch [lots, thin and 
plant out early in April. The plants soon make 
leaves, and the pioduce is plentiful. I have 
forwa^ed a crop of the Round-seeded by sow¬ 
ing in pots, thinning and planting out on a 
w'arm border. Those who have cool glass¬ 
houses may with advantage secure an early crop 
by sowing in boxes or pots, and growing near 
the gla.ss. The evils to contend with under 
glass W'ith this plant are crowding in a young 
state and giving too much heat at any time. 
Ample light is needed, but avoid hard forcing. 
->S. M. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

OOUfJCrvatory.— W^eak, dear soot wviter 
will be beneficial for Camellias and any other 
plants coming into flow'er. Azaleas w ill now Ik* a 
proitiinent feature. Deutsche Perleand FichbT’s 
White will flower now without mucli forcing. 
The latter is one of the best whites for cutting, 
though somew'hat loose in habit of growth in 
comparison with other kinds. Azaleas are not 
difficult to keep in condition if tlicrc arc gUss- 
houses to give them proper treatment. As the 
plants go out of flower remove the seed-pods and 
take to a house where the sjTinge can be freely 
used, with a night temperature of degs. to 
get the plants into grow'th. After the grow'th 
IS made they should be gradually hartlened off 
by removal to a cooler house, and finally in 
July placed on a coal-ash lx‘d outside. Dui ing 
all this time they should never be allowed lo 
get dust dry, and should l>c syringcfl fre«‘l\’ 
every fine day. The repotting shouM be <h»iM‘ 
if it is re<piire<l ju.st os the plants l>egin to gro\\. 
Small shifts only should l>c given, and the si>il 
should be best peat, ma<lc porous with sharp 
sand. The Azalea will not thrive if there is 
lime in the soil, and if hard water is used it is 
difficult to induce it to grow' freely; in fact, 

I have never seen a collection in good health 
where W’ater coming out of the c halk has Ikcii 
used for W'aloring. This refers to hanl-wo<Kletl 
plants generally, but espccjially Camellia-s and 
Azaleas. The show Pelargoniums are now filling 
their pots w'ith roots and will soon require a 
little stimulant in the w'ater twice a week. I 
do not think it is wise to tie oneself to one kind 
of stimulant for plants. Most of the artificial 
manures have some value, and a mixture of 
several would, in some civses, be an adN antage. 
At any rate, it is w'ell to try a chan;^e fn»m time 
to tiine. Specimen Fuchsias should lie pruned 
back, and as soon as the buds an*8l irting shake 
out and repot in clean pots of the same size. 
When the plants are several years ohl it will U* 
better to plant them out in the garden and bring 
on young plants for the conservatory, (’utting-c 
of the young shoots will strike freely now in 
bottom-lu-at. Repot Zonal “ < leraniums " whi* h 
have licen cut back and have broken again, 
shaking away some of the old soil All B<*g**ni i 
tubers should lie started now. 

StOVG. —The time for repotting many things 
has arrived. Years ago we used to grow n{ Mr!\' 
all our stove plants and manj’ of cnir Fenis in 
peat. Now'more loam is us<m 1. and it is f-nnnl 
that smaller pots w'ill suffice. All tine rrwUed 
plants should have a very large ])rojv)rtioii of 
peat, but the stronger-rooted things will do 
better and make stronger, firmer growth in 
really gcKxi loam. More or les.s loam, a.< <nil- 
ing to the root formation of the plant, 
should be used. (!^lean pots and clean, free 
drainage are also very important, and for mo>t 
things, especially those of a w'csxly nature, ll.e 
soil in the pots shouhl be ina<le firm. Propiga- 
tion IxHh from seeds and cuttings will lie going 
on now, and for this work a brisk temperature 
is require<l, not less than tio degs. at night, w ith 
a corresponding ris<i during daylight, and a 
era<*k of air along the ridge. In 

ThG Gariy VinGry constant c.are cjid 
vigilance will lx* required. Regular temp«*ra- 
tures are necessary. Hamburghs when in 
flow'or should have (►.''» degs. at night, with a rise 
of (legs, by firc he.it, or more if the sun 
W'arms the house. But when there is a pi>ila- 
bilit}' of the sun shining, damp the fires down 
early in the morning, and let the sun do the 
work. Ventilation should be carefully given in 
small quantities, so as not to lower the tempera¬ 
ture Buddenlv, and close early enough in thi- 
afternoon to botth* upas much sunshine as will 
raise the ten^rature to S."i degs. or IM) dogs., 
damping the floors at the same time if then* is 
any dryness in the atmosphere. During the 
time the Vines are in flower less moisture w ill 
be used ; still, at no time should the atmosphere 
be permitt«l to get dry and hai-sh. Ciajio 
thinning may begin as soi^in as the l)erri(*5 are 
forward enough to enable the operator to ilis- 
tinguish those berries which are talking the lead. 

Early MGlonS. —If there is a small, low, 
span-roofed house running north and south. 


• In edd or tiorthrrn the o^>eratuniJt rr/rrmi 

to under “ Ga-den H'ort " tnatf done Jnun ten daoti to a 
fnrtnight later than m here itniu'ate iy trith eqnalhi 
re^uitit. 
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heated so a« t(» eiisuro a night temperature of 
7U ilegs., young Melon-plants may be set out 
now 2 teet fipiut and trained to a single stem. 
Bottorn-heat there should be; sometimos this j 
l>oitoni-heat is obtained by fixing a trough over 
the h<*t-\vater pipes, resting on them. I have 
seen good early Melons grown in this way, but the 
most regular eoiirse for early wi»rk is to have a 
pit al)out 2.H feet wi»le, with a 4-ineh pipe in it, 
.i\.r which the bed for the Melons is made. 
The main stem of a Melon when grown in a 
hon e should not be stopped till approaching 
the ridge. Neither is it necessary to shade, if 
the ventilation is rightly inanageil from the 
lii'^t. 

Late Peach-houses. -Even where no 
tire heat is used th^buds will be getting forward 
now, and the pruning and training should have 
)»fr*n rcnnpletcd Indore the buds swell much. 
'The blossoms in late houses ought to set with¬ 
out niuch help beyond giving the trellis a tap 
in the fc>renoon, wlnui the }R)llen is drj'. The 
vcnliLiiion should l>e regularly attended to, 
giving air on sunny mornings as soon as the 
thermometer moves upwards. 

Window gardening.— Turn all plants 
. round occasioiudly, so that all sides may have 
cipial access to light. Lcnik closely for insects, 
;niddro|>a soapy sinuige on the first fly that 
ajipears before it has bad time to estalilish a 
< < 1'iiN'. Tln‘ water-pot must Vie used with 
judgment, but enough water shoulcl lie given 
when rcciuired to moisten all the soil in the pot. 
Miiiiulants are not re<iuired yet. 

Outdoor garden. — More attention should 
111 ' given to flowering trees and shi’ubs. In our 
murky climate a larger use might he made of 
tlie Thoms, not necessarily in tin? dressed 
grounds, hut on the lawns and in the borders or 
margins of the glades in the park. I know 
.^c'vcTal jilaces where this lum lieoii done, and 
llirv' have proved a great attraction. The 
'rul'ip-li-ee will grow freely in any good soil, 
c'spcciallv if sheltered at a distance by some of 
our native trees. 'I'lie Scarlet Home-Chestnut is 
bi ing more planted now, and there is a good 
tleal of beauty in tlio (Irab section of the Pyrus 
t.imily. It is a loss to a garden when the soil 
is unsuitable for Hhododendroos and Avaleas, 
and even with the addition of lieds of peat, the 
Khododeiidroii in a limestone soil is often 
uusatisfactcjry, But tlicre are compensations, 
for the Berberis-family will thrive, and scarcely 
anything can Ijo more beautiful than B. steno- 
]ihylla, and B. Aciuifolium makes a charming 
|»ir<;h anywhere. Alore might lie done with the 
Magnolias ; sonic, such lus M. acuminata, make 
a gcjod-si/.cd tree, and all arc ornamental 
and would make a very handsome group planted 
ill open order with hardy Heaths or other dwarf 
pi lilts between. The Brooms, esixjcially the 
dwarf early flowering kind named ]meeox,andthe j 
spotted kind Andreana, certainly should be in | 
c\ ciy garden. Hypericum Moseriatium forms a 
pretty group, and for planting under trees or in 
shady places generally Hv^iericum calyciiium is 
very useful. Any or all of the above may be 
planted now in open weather. 

Fruit garden.— In some districts the bud- 
I'.iting birds will give trouble if nothing is done. 

1 have always found a mixture of soot and lime 
(lusted over the trees on a damp morning sutii- 
ci'-nt, though it was sonietiiiies necessary to 
repeat the dressing. In applying anything as a 
picveutivo it is important to he in time, before 
the birds begin the attack. When tliey have 
listed tlui young buds it requires a heavier 
dressing to make them seek toad el.sewhere. If 
any pruning remains to be done get it out of the 
A\;iy as soon as piissible. In large gardens the 
pruning and training are often a long business, 
and the north sides of the walls Ixjiiig generally 
left till la-t, the work is cold and unpleasant. 
Morello Cherries are usually worketf on the 
s uiio lines as Peaches, the crop being taken from 
the young wood. There is nothing gained by 
Ic.iving ill too much w'ood. Very often this 
leads to branch dying, and certainly produces 
smaller wood and fruit. This applies also to 
Peaches. The pruncr’s timidity in usiii^ the 
knife often ruins the trees. It is rather smgu- 
lir that the same hand that works in a timid 
manner among the Peaches and Morello Cherries 
often slashes away in a reckless way among the 
bush Apples and pyramidal Pears. 

Vegetable gajrden.— All seed Potatoes 
slioula bo taken out-oi the heaps a|d laid out 

Digitized by ^OOQ[£ 


thinly in some light building safe from frost. 
If they cannot all De laid out singly they should 
be frequently turned over to check growth. 
All the early kinds intended for early planting 
should now be placed in shallow trap's or boxes 
crown upwards. Only one stem should bo 
periuittcu to the earliest Potatoes, but that 
should come from the central crown eye. 
Those who grow early Cucumbers in hot-beds 
should lose no time now in prejparing the beds, 
which should lie composeil of tree-leaves and 
stable-manure in about equal parts. The bed 
should 1)0 large enough to give a ciintinuous 
heat for sevei-al months, though lining may 
be useil t-o suslaiii warmth. Still, with a 
well-made lied, 4^ feet high, thero ought to be 
no difficulty with the heat. ()f course, warm 
coverings w'ill be u.^ed, and if the position is 
exposed to cold winds, shelter should be given 
on the windward side. The bulk of the trench¬ 
ing of the vegetable plote is usually done in 
winter, and should now l»e approaching com¬ 
pletion for the season. In breaking new land 
Potatoes are a goixl crop for cleaning and inter¬ 
mixing the soil, hut a dressing of gas-lime is 
always beneficial to newly broken up 


land, 


LAW. 


Overhanging trees and shrubs,— 

The wall which separates my fruit-garden from 
my neighbour’s grounds belongs to me, and at 
his side of the wall ho has some Laurels and 
other trees, the branches of which extend over 
the wall and for some distance over my pro¬ 
perty. To what distance may I have them cut 
l^k ?—C. T. S. 

*,* You may have the overhanging branches 
cut back to the boundary of your property. As 
the wall belongs to you, the branches, etc., may 
be severed perpendicularly by your neighbour s 
side of your wall. You snould give him 'written 
notice that vou require him to cut the branches 
back, and if he declines or neglects to do the 
work, you mav do it for him. But it is not 
legally necessary to give him any notice, although 
it is more neighbourly and courteous to do so. 
If you cut the branches, the severed portions 
will not become your property, and you should 
lay them just within his boundary.—K. C. T. 

market gardener’s position. 


espcially that infested with wirewomis or ISSi”! have field a market garden upon a 

other insects. Make up Mushrooni-bed.s in written agreement, a copy of which is enclosed 


buildings. 


E. Hobd.w. 


THB OOBSXNa WBBK'S WORK. 


Extracts jvoni a C/ardcii Dianf. 

Fthruary /9<)i.^Iu aU our sowing and plant 
iiig operations advantage is t-aken of the 
weather. iSeetls at (his season are never cora- 
luitted to the ground when wet and cold. Wet 

1 1 lU:.. ............ ..rlw... , 



_ people _ „ 

has been got ready for fcieakale, Aspai-agus, and 
Onions. 

February Busy potting off bedding 

(ieraiiiums, and putting in cuttings of various 
kinds. Shifted Chrysanthemums from thumb- 
pots to large fiO's. Wo believe in keeping these 
plants moving gently, never peniiittiiig the 
plants to get root-bound, nor yet giving large 
shifts. Ijast winter we grew a lot of Princess 
Yi( 3 toria ((;reamy-white) for Christmas, and very 
satisfactory they were, and our stock of cutting 
for the coming season has now all been inserted. 
Sowed Kadishes on warm border. 

Staked early-flowering Pelar¬ 
goniums. Moved a lot of Liliuni Harrisi just 
opening blossom to conservatory. Only a few 
of Harrisi for first bloom aro grown, as we 
prefer lougiflonim giganteum. The imported 
Japanese bulbs are fine this season. Our last 
batch of these has just been fiotted and 
plunged in Cocoa-fibro in cold-frame for late 
blooming. Moved more Roses in pots to gentle 
heat. 

February Fertilised blossoms of Nec¬ 

tarines now in blossom. Commenced thimiing 
black Hamburgh Grapes. Vines in second 
house, now breaking into growth, have l>een 
disbudded. Strawberries in flower are fertilised 
every forenoon when the pollen is dry. Stirred 
soil among spring flowers, such as Daisies, 
Violas, Forget-me-not, and hardy aiuiuals that 
were sown in early autumn. 

February —Planted cuttingH of Goose¬ 
berry and Currants. The cuttings were pro- 
pared some time ago and laid in. This coui’se 
is often followeil witii cuttings of fruit and 
other trees and shrubs till the laud is prefiaml. 
After the cuttings aro made and brought into 
contact >vith the soil, root formation in its first 
stage liegins. Start^ the last of the Tuberous 
Begonias in boxes. These will be potted off as 
soon as the growth appears. 

February fJ/A.—Planted a small low house 
with Tomatoes in troughs along the sides. The 
house is one of a range that was built for 
Melons. They come on fast and usually do 
well as an early crop. The plants are strong 
and the bottom trusses will soon appear. Sowed 
more Cucumbers and Melon-seeds. Planted a 
small warm-house iiWth Melons. Put in more 
cuttings of Lobelias and other bedding-plants. 


My laiidlonl wants me to leave the place on 
November 23 next, and oh May 13 of Wiis year 
will (I presume) give me notice to that effect. 
Can I, under the Market Gardeners’ Compensa¬ 
tion Act, claim a notice from November 23 next 
to November 23, 1901 ? Can I claim coinTOiiSH- 
tion for the greenhouses 1 have erect-ed, for 
fruit-trees, Rose-trees, Aspara^s, herbaceous 
plants, etc. ? 1 also made a well and put down 

a pump for the purpose of the market garden. 
Can I claim for these ?— Tom. 

The agreement contains an express stimi- 
latioii that the tenancy shall be determinable 
at the end of any year of tenancy—that is, on 
Noveml»er23nl—by iiuticegiveu for that purpose 
on the 13th day of May previous, and so, if your 
laudloid gives you notice on May 13th next, 
your tenancy will expire on Noveiiiljer 23rd, 
1900. The Market Gaixleners’ Compeiisaiioii 
Act amends the Agricultural Holdings Act, but 
does not affect section 33 of the Holdings 
Act, and that section only applies where thero 
is no written agreement as ^ notice—any 
written agreement as to notice is binding 
upon both ijarties. You may claim com¬ 
pensation for all the greenhouses erec^ by 
you, including the one referred to in the 
agi-eemeut. You may claim compensation for 
aU the fruit-trees you have planted, but you 
should not claim for those planted to replace 
the trees named in the sch^ule, as if you do 
your landlord will have a claim for breach of 
agreement to replace those trees, or at les.8t the 
fact that the laiidloi-d allowed those trees to lie 
in the garden when you entered will be Ukeii 
into account, and considered a sufficient lienetit 
allowed by the landlord in consideration of the 
improvement executed by you in replacing those 
trees. Y’^ou cannot claim for Rose-trees and 
flowering plants, but you may claim for 
Asparagus-beds, herbaceous plants, and simi¬ 
lar improvements, which have been com¬ 
menced lieforc you I'cceived notice to quit, 
and which will not have matured before the 
expiration of the tenancy. Y"ou may also claim 
compensation for the well you have made and 
for the pump put down for use in the garden. 
Not less than two calendar months before the 
expiration of your tenancy you must give yotir 
landlord written notice of your claim, and tho 
notice must sUte, so far as is reasonably 
possible, the particulars and the aiiioimt of your 
intended claim. The notice must, therefore, be 
deliverwl on or before September 23, and, if 
sened by ixist, it should Vie by registered letter, 
posteil not later than September 22iid. It 
would be well in the notice to state tho number 
of trees, etc., planted to replace those mentioned 
in the schedule, and to say that no claim is made 
ill respect of those.—K. C. T. 

Tenant removing flowers.— a yearly tenant 
entitled to remove, on gi\ing up possession of house and 
garden, plants that he has grown, such as Violas, Pent- 
stemons, Gladioli, etc.?—P. W. 

**’' A tenant has no right to renim e any flower* and 
plants which have been planted in the open. lie 
remove all planted in pots or in greenhouse, etc., and ^1 
which are tidien up and housed during winter. As a rule, 
, the landlord wiU permit removal of floweriiw plants, but 
1 he fuay do as he cnooses in the matter.—K. C. T. 
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BIRDS. 


BMaeating ftniitrbuds 

do not care to encourage the trappins of birds, 
although where they become troubl^me in 
destroying fruit-buds and committing other 
depredations something should, no doubt, be 
done to keep them in chock. Bulliinches are in 
some seasons very destructive in nibbling off 
the buds of fruit-trees, tlie result of their work 
being shown by the ground beneath the trees 
attacked being thickly strewn with the rejected 
portions, the very centre of the bud only being 
consumed. Many of these beautiful, although 
troublesome, birds may be taken by means 
of the common trap-cage, having a call bird of 
the same species in the lower compartment. 
Sparrows, also (not the gentle little Hedge 
Sparrow) help themselves to fruit-buds, and 
prove very troublesome to the gardener in 
many w’ays. I'hese are not easily captured, 
jiroving themselves too knowing, excepting 
when quite young, when the common brick-trap 
will secure a goodly number. Shooting appears 
to be the only means of thimiing out the older 
birtls.—S. S. G. 

Canary losing its feathers ( T. Sadler). 
—The loss of feathers may arise from the binl 
being kept too warm ; such hot, dry, exhausted 
air as is found in the upper jjart of a living 
room is very bad for birds, and in such a 
position it is, unfortunately, very common to 
Hnd pet binls placed. Binls, like human beings, 
cannot have too much fresh air if free from 
draughts. Or it may he you are feeding 
your Canary Usj well—tliat is, on fo<Kl of a too 
stimulating nature—or are not supplying it 
with surticient green fixxl. On the other hand, 
the trouble may arise frtjm debility. In this 
case, a rusty nail in the drinking water will 
provide a mild tonic, and l)eneht result ; a 
piece of cuttle-fish-ljone placed between the 
wires of the cage for the bird to jicck at will 
provide some of the elements necessary to the 
elaboration of tine feathers. You might also 
give a little newly-prepared bread and milk 
daily, but ciirefully abstain from allowing it 
sugar or sweets of any kind. If, however, your 
birtl has acquire<l the ImuI habit of “feather- 
eating,” there is very little hope of its ever 
l»ecoming fully feathered, for it will continue to 
pluck out the new feathers as fast as they 
appear. Sometimes this objectionable habit is 
caused by the cage having l>ecome infested 
with parasites. In this ciise, the binl should 
be dusted with Pyrethrum powder, and the 
cage minted inside and out with Fir-tree-oil or 
))aramn. Some fanciers bake the infested cage 
in a hot oven to jlestroy the insects.—S. S. G. 


Treatment of young Magpie {F. IT.). 
—If you intend bringing up a young Magpie by 
hand, it should be taken from the nest at about 
ten days old and placed in a small box or basket 
conttiining some soft hay, and fed every hour or 
BO upon Oatmeal and Barley-meal, mixed into a 
stiff paste with milk, together with raw lean 
meat and ants’ eggs. The food should be sup¬ 
plied to the bird oy means of a quill or pointed 
stick. The meat should be cut into thin strips. 
\Vhen fledged and able to feed itself, household 
scraps of all kinds may 1x3 added to the above 
diet. The ants’ eggs can now be obtained in 
penny packets at niost seed shops. This bird 
rec|uire8 a large, roomy cage, otherwise the 
beautiful tail is liable to suffer injury. The 
Magpie is a most interesting and amusing pet, 
particularly if allowed its liberty about the 
premises, and becomes greatly attached to the 
person who feeds it. It is qmte capable of 
defending itself frem the cat Dy means of its 
powerful beak, the only drawback to its having 
free liberty is its partiality to spewns, rings, 
and other bright and glittering articles, which 
it never fails to appropriate and to hide most 
cleverly. A bath should be provided about 
twice a week. To teach it to talk the same 
words should be repeated to it continually day 
after day, rewarding every attempt to imitate 
by supplying it with some little tit-bit of which 
it may be particularly fond.—S. S. G. 

Norwich Canary dying {Misa Han'ty 

Vivian ).—The bird was too fat, and the imme¬ 
diate cause of death ^pears to bo the rupture 
of a blood-vessel. Tfio liver wjw very much 
enlarged, which poiij^ to the prol^^ity of the 
bird liaviug been ” 


in^ to the probablity of 


too 


stimulating a nature. The mixed seeds, m sold 
in packets, frequently contain a proportion of 
Inga-seed, which is very liable to cause disease 
of the liver ; it is, therefore, always safer to buy 
the seeds separately and mix them oneself. 
This should be Canary and summer Rape in 
equal proportions, with a few grains of Hemp 
daily. Excessive fatness is a veritable disea^ 
caused by the ingestion of food too rich in 
nitrogenous compounds. No sugar or sweets of 
any hind should be supplied to pet birds, 
although their too generous treatment in this 
respect is the cause of death in numerous 
instances. The protracted moult would arise 
from the bird having been kept in too high a 
temperature. It would have benefited your 
Canary had you allow’ed it more green food ; a 
little daily in summer and two or three times a 
week during winter would have, in a measure, 
counteracted the high feeding to which it has 
evidently been subjected.—S. S. G. 


BBSS. 

Dark-coloured honey (A. M. Wollas- 
ton ).—The upper storey of your hive should not 
have contained pollen had the Bees been pro¬ 
perly managed, neither should the combs have 
been of a dark colour had the super department 
been properly ventilated. Surplus honey should 
be removed from the hive as soon as the colls 
are capped by the Bees, otherwise the comb is 
sure to lose its natural whiteness. You need 
not, however, fear “ foul brood ” if, as you say, 
there is no bad smell about any of the combs. The 
best honey is always stored in the supers, and 
the pollen in the IxKly of the hive. Possibly 
the lower frames were sent to you in error ; 
the combs in these would, of course, conteiii 
pollen, and be of a dark colour from the heat of 
the hive and the traflic of the Bees over them. 
Pollen, however, is -of various tints, and the 
darker colours would give the combs somewhat 
the appearance of the presence of foul brood. 
Having removed so large a quantity of honey 
and pmlen from the hive it would be well to see 
if the Bees have suflicient weight of stores to 
carry them well into the spring. The White 
Dutch Clover is the best of all Bee-flowers, being 
the most important source from which Bees 
deriv'e their supplies, yielding in favourable 
seasons immense quantities of very pure honey 
of superior flavour and colour. The seeds may 
be sown in spring and summer.—S. S. G. 


RXJLBS FOR OORRBSPONDBNTS. 


Questions.— and amxoen are im&rted in 
GARDBNixo/rpc 0/ charge if eorrettpojidente follow the rules 
here laid down /or their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearlg and coneiselg written on 
one side of the paper otdg, and addressed to the Editor of 
Qardrnino, 57, Southampton - street. Covent Garden, 
London. Letters on business shoiUd be sent to the 
PcBLisiiBR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one querjf is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanstoered 
queries should be repSated. Correspondents should bear in 
mind that, as Gardb.vino has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always he replied to 
in the issue immediaUly following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, tvUh the exception of such as cannot 
WfU be dassified, will be fouitd in their different depart¬ 
ments) should ^ways bear the number and title, jxaeed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
tMige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents tohoseek assistance. 
CoiuUtions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useftd^and 
those who reply tcould do well to mejition the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardbnixq should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to QvLerlBta.— Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see rejAies to their 
queries, as some retire longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot altoays be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possibls in dealing 
vnth them. 


NAMBS OF PI.ANTS AND FRUITS. 

Any communications respecting plants or 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Editor qf Gardrkwo Illus¬ 
trated, 57, Southamptonstreet. Strand, W.C. A'o more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.— Jfrs. Ilaroey.—Kindly send ua 
a small piece of your plant and we will be better able to 

help you.- J. Sutton .—Tradescantia procurabena.- 

AM<jr«rtn.—The raceme enclosed is one of the Taineas, 
probably T. Intifolia. interesting: as a boUuical plaut, but 
i of no interest otherwise. 


Names of firuits.- A. 5.— 1 , Cox's Oran),'e Pippin ; 

2, Lamb Abbey Pearmain ; 4 , Not recognised.- O. A. J. 

— 1, Ryiner ; 2, Flower of Kent; 3, Winter Hawthoriidcn. 
It is always advisable when sending fruit to name to give 
the address where grown, as fruit varies so much from 

different districts.- Mrs. Boston.—Apple Adam's Pear- 

main. 


TO OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

ITs should be glad if readers would remember that we do 
not anstoer queries by post, and that toe cannot undertake 
to forward biters to correspondents, or insert queries that 
do not contain the name and addresses qf sender. 

W. J. iS.—Cutting off the old growths of Dendrohiiinis 
is very often done successfully, nut we think the better 
plan is to allow all the growths to remain, taking care th^'v 
are well ripened,— —M. Lane.—As your queries refer to sy 
many different departments, kindly put eai-h one ou a 

separate piece of paper.- N. F. S .—We fear there is 

verj- little hope of any of vour plants being alive after what 
you have done. You ought to haie used some insecticide 
on the plants, and cleaned them in this way.— —Mry. 
Hubert Hodson.—Tho leaves are dyed, we fielievc. We 

will try and find out how it is done.- Itu/nircr. Th« 

best thing you can do is to visit frcuueiil.ly some of the 

gardens in your neighbourhood.- K. K. R.-We ha\e 

never heard of the Olive being grovm in this country. 


OatalOffUes received.— -John Russell, RichtuoiKf, 

Surrey.—Lwf of Choice and Reliable .Seeds. -Rivoire ft 

JHHls, Lyons.— List of Seeds and Plants. -AI. Cuthliert- 

8on,R6thesav,N.B.—ra/^<)j?iWor7.W0.-W. ,f. Goflfrev, 

li\mo\ith.—i?uppleinentary List of Choice Chrysanthr 

mums. -K. C. lleinemann, Erfurt.—Seed CataRjgue for 

1900. -llaogc and Schmidt, Erfiirt.—/>i«f of Seeds amt 

Plants for 100>i. -M. Bruaiit, a'Poitiers, tVaru-e. — 

of Chrysanthemums. - Barr and Sous, W, Kiiig-strevt, 

Covent-garden, W.C.—Seed Guide for I'.fOV. -Vilmorin 

et Gie, VAris.—General List of Seeds for Rm^o.- -The 

Yokohama Nurserj' Co., Ltd.— General Caialogne of 

Plants. -Kelway and Sons, Laiigport, Somerset.— 

Manual qf Horticulture for lOOO. -John Forbes, Hawick. 

—Caialogve of Florists' Flowers fur -W^ Alice 

Eunice and Co., Philwlclphia.—r/ode List of SeaU. - 
J. J. Upton, Irlam, Manchester.— Catalogue of Choice. 

Plants. -11. P. Kelsey, Tremoiit Building, Boston, Mass. 

—Hardy American Plants. -Pierre Sebire and Sons, 

Calvados, France.—I’cadc Catalogue of A'ursery Sttwk. 

-Thoiinison and Morgan, 5, Carr-street, Ipswich. - 

Choice ami Rare Seeds. -Aiit. Rooxen and Sons, Over- 

veen, Haarlem. —Bulbs and Vegetables and Flower .Seeds. 


LATE NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dielytraspectabilis (i^a«A).~-From wbat 
you say we conclude yourplants are now in flower 
in the pots. If so, you should let them remain 
indoors until the blooms have faded, then 
remove them to a cold-frame or pit to harden 
them off. You can then plant them out in a 
well-manured border in the month of March. 
They will flower w'ell next year in such a posi¬ 
tion. You must not think of forcing them next 
spring. At least two years must elapse before 
you think of doing this. 

Sowing: Grass seed (/. H^).—The chief 
danger of sowng ground with seeds from a hay¬ 
loft is that wecfl seeds usually greatly predomi¬ 
nate, also coarse Rye Grass ; hence you find it 
difficult to secure a good pasture bottom. In 
any case, you will be wise to sow with your hay¬ 
loft seed a pound of White Dutch Clover, aiul if 
you also obtained a pound of fine mixed pastui'c 
Grass, and mixed the whole ere you sowed, the 
prospect of getting a good pasture in time would 
be better. It when growth ensues you find weeds 
to be in abundance you had better have them 
pulled w hilst they are yet young, and that will 
give the Grasses a better chance to spread. If 
the soil is already full of weed seeds, you had 
better get it well forked over and neatly 
levelled, then ere the time for sowing comes the 
weed seeds on the surfac^o may grow'. Hoe 
the surface deeply, rake off these weeds, sow 
the Grass, and rake again, then roll it well. Do 
this about the first week in April. 

TropaBolum for the fipreenhouBe.— I 

should like to grow some TropoBolums for bloom¬ 
ing in the greenhouse in the summer; I mean Iho 
kind with the beautiful flame-coloured flow'ers. 
Will you please tell me which would be the Ixjst 
kind, and also when to set the seeds, or whether 
they are growm from cuttings ? I bought two 
plants last year and set them in the garden, but 
although they grew very well I never had any 
flowers on them.— Didsbury. 

*** There are several kinds of Tropajoluras, 
and we are not quite sure if you are referring to 
the tuberous-rooted kinds, such as Jarratti, 
which used to be grown years ago in the green¬ 
house and trained over Birch or Larch branches. 
Then there is T. tuberosum, which usually grow's 
and flowers freely in warm situations in the 
ganlen, the tubers being lifted and stored in 
sand in the winter. T. speciosum will hardly euc- 
ce^ in the greenhouse. Though it is lo\'ely in 
the north, does not do so well in thia country 
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unless special sites are prepared for it. On the 
whole, the moat useful Tropicoliims for the 
greenhouse are Fireball and Meteor, varieties of 
Lobbiaiium. These may be planted in the 
lx)rder8 and trained up unaer the roof, or planted 
in baskets or grown in pots. 

Sarcanthiis pallldus {Alder8on).—^h\B 

should be grown in a basket suspended from the 
ix>of of the hot house or stove. The drainage 
should consist of crocks, using as a compost 
ono-part fibrous iieat to two-parts Sphagnum 
Moss, pressed moclerately firm. A liberal supply 
of water is necessary during the growing season. 
Drier conditions must be afforded during the 
season of rest. Soft rain-water must be use<l, 
or the Moss quickly dies ami causes the remain¬ 
ing compost to become sour aiul then decay. 
Take care that the water lu^od is about equal 
in tenqierature to that of the house. Using 
cold water should be avoide<l, as it is extremely 
injurious to hot-house plants. 

Artificial mantires for pasture ( Knox). 
—A very good and cheap (Jrass manure is 
native guano, purchasable at alM)ut £3 lUs. jnsr 
ton. This is, however, largely nitrogenous. A 
goo<l Cirass manure also is Basic-slag, very finely 
ground. IFis is of a phosphatic nature, and if 
applied at the rate of from 10 cwt. to 12 cwt. 
l>er acre, immediately and well bush-harrowed 
in, has some material permanent manurial 
value. Tins should be followed by a dressing of 
sulphate of ammonia, given in April and also well 
busli-hari-owed and applied at the rate of 3 cwt. 
l>er acre. This would cost aliout 24s. The 
price of Basic-slag wo do not know, but you 
would do well to apply to some local manure 
merchant. You must insist on a proper 
guarantee as to chemical value lieing furnishe^l 
with the slag or ammonia. The native guano 
jieople do not furnish any. You can address 
them at New Bridge - street. Black friars, 
London. 

Aqulleglas not flowering Give them 

time. Af|uno;;ia.s arc very slow in certain soils. 

Soot and lime.- Would a mixture of soot and slaked 
lime be injurious to platits, or would the use of either 
hciwratcly bo better for preventing the depredations of 
blugM?—P. W. 

*,* The mixture you mention is one of the l>e8t that can 
Ite used, adding thereto some flue wood-ashes. Dust it on 
the plants in the early morning when wet with dew or after 
a shower of rain. 

Leaf-mould {Ij. .9.).—No; leaf-mould by itself will lie 
of little use. It is very useful when mixed with soil that 
is more sustaining, thus lightening it and encouraging the 
growth of the various seedlings. 

Violets falling (•/. Sutton).—Yowr treatment seems 
»iuite correct in everv way, and we should think that the 
flowers will come all right if wc had a little more sun. 


fatiguing ceremonial, and there is nothin] 
welcome in the dull clang of their pond 
Next, there is vour simple, u..prcUr.dir.p , 
giving promise of unpretending rural beauties- 
oll its aspect, and 

ness within. And_ _ 

the simple rurality at which I have hinted, 
grotesqueness which is ’ * 


like a lively 

, _ . *rou8 latches. 

le, unpretending rural gate, 

. y...~ r-.irtl homely in 

[iring fore-taste of the best of homeli- 
1 make a wide distinction here between 

.1.1,!. I 1_l.l..l,.l, and that 

_^_ _ compassed by scores of crooked 

Pimbs and knots wrought into labyrinthine patterns, 
which puzzle the eye, more than they please. All crooked 
things are not necessarily charming, and the l)etter kind 
of homeliness is measured by something besides mere 
roughness. Lastly, there is your hospitable gate, mth its 
little rooflet stretched over it, as if to invite the stranger 
loiterer to partake at his will of that much of the 
hospitalities of the home.—/A. .Varnr/. 

Trees. -I want you to understand in the first place 
that I have most intense, ]tassionate fondness for trees in 
general, and have had several romantic attachments to 
certain trees in particular. Now’, if you expect me to hold 
forth in a “ sirientifle ” way about my tree-loves—to talk, 
for instance, of the Ulmus ameriixuia and describe the 
ciliated edges of its samara, and all that—>ou are an 
anserine individual, and I must refer you to a dull friend 
who will diw.'ourse to you of such matters. What should 
vou think of a lover who should describe the idol of his 
heart in the language of w^ience, thus; Class, Mammalia; 
Order, Primates; Genus, Homo; Species, Europaeus; 
Variety, Brow’n ; Individual, Ann Eliza; Dental Formula, 
and so on. No, my friends, I shall speak of trees as we 
see them, love them, adore them in the fields, where they 
are alive, holding their green sun-shades over our heads, 
talking to us with their hundred thousand whistMiring 
tongues, looking dow’n on us with that sweet meekness 
which lielongs to huge but liraite<l organisms—which one 
sees in the brown eyes of oxen, but most in the patient 
posture, the out-stretche<l anns, and the heavy drooping 
rolies of these vast lieings endowed with life, but not with 
soul—which outgrow us and outlive us, but stand helpless 
—poor things!—while Nature dresses them and undresses 
them like so many full-sized but under-writted children, 
.lust think of applying the Linnanaii system to an Elm! 
Who cares how many stamens or pistils that little brow’ii 
flower, which comes out liefore the leaf, may have to 
chassify it by? What we want is the meaning, the 
(’harocter, the ex]>rcs8ion of a tree, as a kind, and os an 
individual.-OiiiVKR WK.xiiKbb Holmkm. 


**The NurMries, Ware Road. Hoddesdon, 
“Herts, Dec. 29tli, 1898. 

“ Gentlemen.-Please supply 10 tons oz 
Fertilizer, to be delivered in 2>ton lots at 
Intervals of about six or elxnt weeks, or 
more flreauently If required. I^t tbe quality 
be the same as usual, as durinir the i^rlod 
of 20 years that we have used the Fertilizer, 
it nas been very satisfactory in every 
respect, and obllffo, 

“Yours faithfully. 

“G. BECKWITH & SON." 


SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS, &c. 

f.vAVi 


Sold Everywhere in 6d. 
-ikI Is. Packets, nnri Sealed 
BasUf 7 n«,. 2s. 6d.; 14 it-s,. 
4s. 6d.; 28 IbB., 7s. 6d.; 56 Ihs . 
^ 12s. 6^: 112 Iba.. 20s. Or direct 
nr frein the Works, CiirriaKc Paid in 
the Unilod Kingdom for cash with 
order (except Packets). 
p Every Packet, Baa, and 
^ Seal bears the Trade 
Mark, the only Guarantee 
r pADE MAR^f of Genuineness. 

CLAY’S SUCCESSFUL GARDENING, by 

Eminent .Spocinlisls. with Illustrations, rxintains full 
diroc’.tions for use. Bound in cloth, Is. iwat free, or of 
Seotlsmcn, 4c. __ 


Write for full price liist of Horticultural Manures, 
Chemicals, 4c. 


CImATST Sc SOBT, 

Manure Manufacturers and Bone Crushers, 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


THE IVANHOE 

H EATING / APPARATUS 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The inunontw sale of this Boiler, and the numerous imita¬ 
tions of it sent out in rec’ent years, afford abundant lestimony 
to its undoubted siu’cess. 

-h piiH! .. £3 2 6 


flowenj will come ml right if wc had _ 

Perhaps you have got them in a verj’ ahadwl position where 
no mm can rea<^h tnem 

Tangrierine Orange.—1 have a Tan;jrierine Orange- 
tree, three years old, grown from piiw. Will it bear blossoms 
soon t There is no sign so far. 1 am told for fruit it must 
lie grafted, but must it be grafted if only flow’rrs are 
wanted ? 

The scetlling Tan^ierinc Orange, being three ;i’cars 
old, should yield some blossom very’ soon now. It is not 


FOR SMALL GREENHOUSES 


A wrought iron Boiler in wist iron ciiso, has 
largo fuel space, and retjuiros les.s attention 
than any other. 

After 16 Years still as popular as over. 

Prices, complete, from 16s. Od. 

of all Ironmongers and Hot-\Vater 
Engineers. 

For Full Particulars and Address q, Local 
AfjerUs please write the Makers — 


No. 1, to heat 100 feet of 2- 
No. 2, „ 200 

No. 3, ., 400 ., 

Also in larger si/xsi, heating up to 1,000 ft. of 2-itK'h pipe. 
Complete npimrulus from £5 5s. 6d. 

IllHtitratni Lists and EstimaU$ on apptioation. 

MESSENGER & CO., Ltd. 

UORTlCULTUltAL BCII.PKIW ANI» HEATINO ENOINEEBS, 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET. 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY. 


ROBERT JENKINS & CO 

ROTHERHAM. 


DouglEui Jerrold on a garden.— A small, (piici 
nook of a pla<'e nestled among trees, and carpetetl 
with green aroumi. And there a brook 8hould iiiurnmr 
with a voice of outdoor happiness; and a little 

§ .xrden brimming over with flowers should mark the 
ays and weeks and months, with bud and bloesoin; 
and the worst injuries of time be fallen leaves. And 
then, health in balm should come about my path and my 
mind be as a part of every’ fragrant thing that shone and 
grew around me. A garden is a beautiful book, writ by 
the fingers of Go<l; every flower and every leaf is a letter. 
You have only to learn them—and he is a poor dunce that 
eannot, if he w'ill, do that—to learn them and loin them, 
and then go on reading and reading, and you will find your¬ 
self carried away from the earth to the skies by the beau¬ 
tiful ston’ you are going through. You do not know’ what 
beautiful thoughts—for they are nothing short—grow out 
of the ground, and seem to talk to a man. And then there arc 
some flowers, they always seem to me like over-dutiful 
children : tend them ever so little, and they come up and 
flourish, and show, as I may say, their bright and happy 
faces to you. 

Oates.—Tliere are all sorts of gates, as there are all 
sorts of w’cleomes; there is, first, your inhospitable one, 
made mostly, I should say, of matened boards, with a row 
of pleasant iron spikes running along its top, and no 
arcnitectural decorations of pilaster or panel can possibly 
remove its thoroughly inhospitable aspect. It liclongs to 
stable-courts or gaol-jards, but never to a home or to a 
garden. Again, there arc your ceremonious gates, of 
open-work indeed, but p<m]J^^us, and iiiu^ times 


■pOOFING ! ROOFING !! ROOFING ! !!—I 

have some good stout oiled and dressed Canvas, odi 
pieces from the making up of large sails,; perfetly waterproof; 
about a yard wide in odd lengths; splendid for the tops of 
lodgt«, ^•hic•ken-hou8eB, etc.; 8«. iwr cwt, from—ll. J. 
GABSON, (Government Contnwtor, Kye. 

■AfflLITARY CLOTHING.—Gootl, Lur^, 

i.YL Dark Grey or Blue Wateniroof Cloth Overcoats for 
Sale. Put out of service for other nattenis. Kither, iwirtage 
paid, for 7s. 6d. Name size required. Larire CapeS. suniu 
material, 52 b. 0d. each —From II. J. GASSON, Qovenunent 


Contractor. Rye. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 


Wo are, in future, compelled to ro to 
press a day earlier, and s ha ll feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, os no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions oro received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY mornlnsr 
of the week proci^^|t|ip^]L^ of issue. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

L Netting, small mesh, will keep out the smaUest birds, 
35 square yaids for Is. Will not rot if left out In all weathers 
Carriage imid on all ortlers over 5s. As siiiiplicd to tho R^yal 
Oanlens. Commoner Netting at 50 square yards for Is.—From 
iL J. UABSON, Garden Netting Works, Rye, 
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Rustic Houses. 


4ft. by 4ft.. 238. 
6ft. by 4ft.. 328. 


7 I t. by 5ft.. £2 168. 
•'ft. by 6fl.. £ 4 . 

Un. by 8fl . £6. 

Garden Light. 


7fl. l-y 5fl.. £2 108. 
L’ft. by 8ft. £5 108. 
•JOft by lofi , £10 168 


Cucumber Frames. 


38,6d. * a,h. } 

i< for £ 1 . n 

IJ for £1168. j 

Poultry Hou8c. 


Tangfiit WhccU. Broke and Mtul 
(biiinb*. (tent’n from £6 lOs. 
fn>m £6 (with Drew nml Umr (iuardKi. 
Twelvt; monlhK' Warranty. LisUs t'rw. 
AgeiiUi Wanted. 

Span-Roof 
Forcing Efonsc. 


1 - Light Frames, 4x3, 178. 

2- Light Frames. 6 x 4. 308. 

3- Light Frames, 10 X 6, 608. 

4- Light Frames, 16 X 6, 908. 


Ma4le in Seetions. 
Complete, £3 lOs. 


20ft. by W., i 

30ft. by 12ft., i 
60fl. by 14fl.. i 


7ft. by 5n.,£7. 

I2fl. by 8fl., £12 108. 
Ififl. by lOfI , £18. 

Safety Chicken Coop. 


1 3, 3 3 I 6 X t. 4 6 

6 - 4, 21 o/.. gla/eil, 10 6 
4 X 3, 21 oz. glared, 6 6 


48.6d. cai-h. 508. |HT doZ. 
3ft. Movable Wire Run, 3s. 
each extra, 308. per dozen. 


Horticultural Timber, Iron, & Glass at Lowest Fig-ures for Cash. Lists and Estimates Free by Return Post. 



CANARY 

GUANO 


rOR GREfNHOUSE 8. GARDEN 

THt BEST IN THE WORLD. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 

SILVER MEDAL 

H OUSE-SHOE pOILER 


x^A.’TjEJTiarrr 

CARDEN SP ECIALTIES. 

WEST’S 

I’ATKNT 

I > VAPORISING 

M FUMIGATOR. 




(KINNELL’S PATENT). 

SKrnoN or Boilli:, .suowino Actio.n or Hut BL.tsx. 


BexI jiikI ('hea)M’Hl, for l)ring 
I \ ■■ inade^of l>r^ ainl zinc 

x'/ The Store only ri-«|niri*» a 

ill tie spirits to sulnnitu the 
aslK'stos, so may I hi useil 
thousands nf times Tvith<ait 
wiek or further trouble than 
^K0^a£|WYym*O^^H tilling it 

/Vi<r t;</. roMi/ifftr, to l o/mrigr 
vp to J,i00 rtihir/, < t. 

WEST’S EXTRACT 
OF NICOTINE 

is guaniiiletNl pun- Nieoliiic 
1 is even eheu|s*r than the “Ccinip*Minds ” that are only 
■mieal Hiibslituti's for Nicotim: (comiian- iiriees). 

7d. i^r aininht i^ratrtl bottle of 1,000 ruhir /»rt. 
Sunproof Shading.” '^l- lb. tins, re»<ly for use, to 
aii.vi'il with eold water. .Samples free, 
or ]>artienlars of M'est's I’ateiit "Ivorine " l.alM-ls, 

I Metal Tree Fastenein, H.M Clilis. Wall Nails. Plant 
ke (.JripM, Plant Pot frocks. Flower tJriji Holders, 
tlenern' Fountain Peii->. Inseetu-ide, Fertiliser, fanes, 
•ks, ami Oil Garden Sundries of every 
Bcriptlon. see Illiistrateil fatalogue, i»oflt fri-e. 

Samples free; imatage for sivmplea and goisls extni. 

II giHMls made on the iiremiseti by f. K. >Vest, so wml 


VEfiFTiBlESdlMFP 


I "I Vines. |»er bag of 28 lb. 60 

For Potatoes. ditto . 5 0 

For Tomatoes, ditto . 6 0 

Fur Chrysanthemums, ditto. 7 6 

P'ur Lawns. ditto 6 0 

WEBBS’ COMPOUND MANURE. 

The lieRt general Mamire for Vegetabh*s and Flowers, 

1 lb., iB.; 3 lb.. 2s. 6d.; 7 Hi., Ss.; 28 Ib.. ISs. 

Hcilucftl Ibitrs/or Lurnf <Jnaittilirt on tip/ili<-ation. 

“ r shall eontinuc to use your fEiiiiisMiml Mamire for 
growing exhibition speeimens; it is a most valuable 
fertiliwr for VegelableB, also for Fniit and Flower grow¬ 
ing. ’-Mr. F. W. Sk.abruukk, Head tlardeiier to llio 
Right Hon. the Lord dc Ramsey. 


Patents 10598. 

& 10,674. 


(TWO IN 1898). 

.May Ix; ti.xed in eml of freenhousc 

WITHOUT DANGER OF FIRE. 

Fixing Hush (o the brick or wmxlwork. a w|iHnite covering i; 
not ne<-es.sar>', thus ohviating an unsightly stmeiuM . 

., .TH .. UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCY & ECONOMY, 

'Hip CULTURE, 3rd Edition Guaranteed to Burn 12 Hours without 

vi-s full iMvrtieulani ut the eiiKiiiitiuii of Attention. ITom practical Tost. 

‘«oZn,.„ .„M„no.v T.nc SEND FOR LIST WITH FULL INFORMA- 
ORCHID CO., R0UN0HAY.J^EEDS. TION POST FREE. 

IN £ PAIN Irn LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


WEBB & SONS, 

rir» SovilMiH ii. WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


Offices. Warehouses, and Works: 

SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturers, NORWICH 


NEW PATENT 


S|»eeial .Merits of a Boiler are— 

. Long Burning. 

. Even Temperature. 

. No Trouble. 

Ill thi-sc partieiilan mn 
Boilero are altogether l>e 
jMiid eoui|ietilion. 

Guaranteed Mini¬ 
mum Burning. 

12 Honrs. 

Viir-atisfaelnry IbHlerscMii 


WIRE' ESPALIER TRAINERS. 

f.K.sil Pun KS. 

4lt. high, with .nlaiidurds lOfi. :,iid’'i 

lines ot galvaiiis«*d wire.per'yard, 7d 

T>-ruiinal Poets and Huidisseiirs em li,'.*s. 

5ft. high, with standards lOft. !i|iiiiT, and 8 

lines of galvanised wire per yar.l, 8.1 

Terminal Ptand IJiiidiaseiirs e;e b. '.is '.>ii 

MATERIALS FOR WIRING WALLS. 

t.ahanised Wn.nghI Inni Km . i.l i-r dn/ : (lalvanisi-d 
ILBidi.sseui-s. .'ts. 6<l. per do/. (ialvamsed Terminal Holdfasts, 
’is ;kl. iH-r do/. Best i|mility of M ire. 13 gauge. Is. 0,1. jrt 
IDO yanls; 14 gauge. Is 6d. p< r lOUyard.s. 


"iLhout iiioTiiig the 

. " - old pilM S 

.. .. ! Kxti<tfi» from Ldtcn 

V -roxiretl :- 
“ The Stove is a viunder and in t-very way aalisfa<-|or 7 . 

“ It had Is-eii litirnitig 18 hours. aii<l with a little raking 
up was siKiii burning as well as the r<s?l. ’ 

“ I et-iii go to beil without the alightest unxiety, feeling 
certain that all will go righL" 

Our Boilers can be otiUiiiKsl through all Ironinongrrs 
and Builders, hut for priecB and iwrtieulare up|ily in thi. 
first instance to— 


TINS. 6d. & 1. each. BAGS. 14 lb.. 4 6: 28.1b. 

7 3; 56 lb., 12 6; 1 cwt., 20 - each. 

FULL OIRECTICNS FCR USE UN EACH TIN. 
Perfectly Clean May be used by a Lady. 

lb tail of Florists or sent free (e.\eei>l 6d. tins) on receipt of P.O. 

\y/>olcHa{e oj the CHEMICAL UNICN, LTO., IPSWICH. 


POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTO. 
soTJ7JEE.AJMEPrroBar. 


hl.Tg Handle I’runing Kim... i real go.«i arti.-le, 
l^. M. each; Jvory Handle Budiling Kniies. no 
br*t'er made. Is 3.1. ea. h; Ivory Handle 2-blade 
NVuisti-ont Pocket Knife, Is Id. each; Corn Knives, 
Ip.; NVorkmen s Stag Handle iSheepsfoot and Pen 
Blade, In. Id. The blades of all the alsive are Di:ide 
from the very best English cru-iblc cast steel. Post 
free. 

J. and H. R. HOUNAM. 

I Sheaf Island Works. SHEFFIELD. 


BOUjJON & PAUL, L^“ ■ NORWICH 


noil^ BOILERS for heating 

L' laps l-inch tubing, 9 inch diam , 9». 
Coils, IJ-in. tiilie, 5 laps, 10-in. diam., 21s. 
Engineer. Tylilc-sley. _ 


Mr. llliM. rUK liUKDLKl^fL so 

-*-Y useful for the law n or garden, specially prepared w ith a 
line attached to the net bip and bottom throughout, easy to 
ere«-t or take away; 25 yards long. 3 yards wide, 7b. M., 
carriage paid T do not refpiire p.vynient till you have re<-eiv^ 
and Hppnn. .1 of the netting from -H. d. fASHON. Net 
M'orks. Eve. 


T OOK ! LOOK ! !—5,000 pieces of White Pure 

-U I.incn. Splendid for sbeetfl or table-cloths, lift, by 5fL 
M’Ul send one, i>o«t free, for 28. txl.—From H. J. CSA8 j5oN, 
fiOTeniiucnt Conlniel.or,.Ilye, ^ 

Original from 
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J. DERRICK’S 

ROSES ('KSf> 

The following are all stronfiTt healthy trees. 

Coi'rectly iurnied. Sati^factioii<juaraiUeed orcaah rctunxtd. 
25 Grand H.P. Bush Reses.-Sel« tion A.-Boule de 
Neii;f, I^a France, Prince C. de Rohan, Margaret Dickson, 
Ixfiiis van Hoiitte, Duke of Toc'k, Mmc. O. Luizet, Duke of 
Edinhnrgh, Marquise de C’astellane, Marie Baumann, Sena- 
teur Vaisse, Star of Waltham, Bessie Johnson, B. Roths¬ 
child, Harrison Weir, Hora<‘o Vernet, Queen of Queens, 
l*erfection des Blanches, Duchess of Be<lford, Xavier OUbo, 
Ibike of Connaught, Fisher Holmes, Merveillo de Ijjron, 
Earl of Hufferin, Abel Carriere. Any 6 for 3 h. ; 12 for 

5s. 6d. ; 25 for lOs. 6<1. 

25 Grand H.P. Roses. -Selection B.- Oen. tjacque- 
minot, Kcauty of Waltham, B. Rothschild (white), Baron 
llaiismann, Chas. Darwin, Pride of. Waltham, Chas. l>aw- 
soir, Comtesse de Chabrilliant, Dupuy Jamain, E. licvet, 
Francoia Pittitt, CJriind Mo^il, Jules Margottin, Victor 
Vertlier, Mme. Jowitt, Eugenie Veniier, Annie Wood, Mrs. 
fico. Paul, Pierre Notting, Richard Walla<'e, Mnimaison, 
Rosieristo JacoliR. Duke of Wellington, Anna des Diesbacb, 
Mrs. Baker. Any 6 for 3s. 3d. ; 12 for 5 h. 6<l.; 25 for lOs. 6tl. 

12 Beautiful Tea Roses.— Ernest Metz, Rubens, Perle 
dc*!! Jardins, .Soiiv. dc Paul Neron, C. Mcrmet, Celine Fores- 
tier, Isabella Snnint, Mme. Iximbard, B. de I’Europe, 
L’Ideal, Souv. d'Elisc, Homere. Any 6 for 4s. ; 12 for 7b. 

15 Superb Climbinsr Roses. 4 to 7 ft. high —Manx hai 

Niel, Crimson Ramble •, Devoniensis, L'ldeal, Mme. Berard, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Reine M rie Ilcnriette, R#vc d'Or, W. A. 
Rb hardson, Niphetos, Mme. Alfrinl (?arrii;re. Bouquet 
d Or, Gloire de Dijon, lAmarque, Hour, dc Mme. Laml>ard. 
Any 6 for 68.: 12 for Ifti. 

6 Hybrid Tea Roses.—Augustine (Juinoisseau, l^ady M. Fitz- 
williani, W. F. Bennett, (iraoc Darling C. Hybrid, Gloirc 
Ivyonnaise. 6 for 3s. 6«1.; 12, in 12 varieties, 68. 6d. 

6 Mobs Ro«es. Pink, Ixincii, Bath White, Crested, 3/-; 12 5 6 

6 Japanetic Roses, R. rugrtsa, Mmc. G. Bnianl, &c. .. 3 0 

6 Monthly Roses, in 6 varieties .2 6 

3 tinmen Roses, very novel .2 0 

6 Clinit)ing Cluster Rows .2 6 

12Swe<*t Briers, 2 to 3 ft. .3 0 

6 Amptdoijsis Veitchi, self-idinging, strung.2 6 

Descriptive Catalogue free of nnniernus other varietiefl 
to offer. Carriage Paid for Ca.sh. 

J. DERRICK. ROSE GROWER. PORTISHEAD. 


£105 Cash Prizes 


DANIELS BROS., 

Seed Growers. NORWICH. 

Offer One Hundred Guineas for Competition 
during 1900, and have selected such subjects 
as can be easily grown by Amateurs—Peas, 
Broiwl and Runner Beans, Brussels Sprouts, 
Celery, Potatoes, Parsnips, Cat rots. Beet, 
Leeks, Onions, and Tomatoes; Asters, Afriwvn 
Marigolds, and Stocks. 

Before purchasing ( Janleii Seetls send for 
Catalogue (ptjst free), which gives full infor¬ 
mation as to the above Prizes, which are in 
atldition to the very large number given by 
the Firm through the numerous Shows. 


DANIELS BROS. 

Seed Growers, NORWICH. 


]OTH SEASON.-ROSES, hush; La 

France, Capt. Christy, G. Jacqueniiiiut, U. Brunner 
(cerine), E. Fumt (crimson). P. dotting (dark red), E. de I.yon 
(sulphur). White Mrxw, Old CriniBon, Old Blush, Dm her 
(white). Miniature (white). Hemiofta; also climbers: M. Niel, 
W. Richardson. Crimson Rambler, Bplendens, Wills’ Kver- 
RTeen, F61icit6-Perp<!tuee, Red Gloirc. 3, any selection, Is. 9d., 
free; 6, 3 b. ; 12, Ss. 6d.; or one of eac-h variety (20), 

HARDY 2.YR.-OLD CREEPERS. SHRUBS, 

Virginian Creeper, large leaf; ditto, Veitchi, si'lf- 
'■linging; Var. Jap. Honeysuckle, Kerria (orange), Philadel 
ph^us (Mock Orange), Vihurmim (Guelder Rose), Clematis, 
white-scente<l; ditto, small purple; ditto, Vitalba(Traveller's 
Joy), Deutzia crenata (double pink), Forsythia (golden-yellow), 
Irish Ivy, Var. Elder, Josminum, yellow or white. ^ any 
selwtion. Is., free; 6, Is. 6d.; 12, 28. 6d. List, Perennials, 
«<•.. free. Sniilax, 3*1. 

^HARDY PERENNIALS. —Gaillardias mndiflora, 
i^^Runtheniiim max. (large white Marmierite), Doronii uiii 
Hiirpur-Crewe" (large yellow Marguerite),Erigeron glahellum 
(purple Marguerite), Aster alpinus (light punde Marguerite), 
( oreopsis grandif. (golden-yellow), Michaelmas Daisies (white 
and purple), Ictdand Poppies, Mar^erite Canmtions, Hiera- 
ceum (deep orange), Malva (white), Matricaria (double white), 
™»rlet Geums. Scarlet Lychnis, Lychnis Ho^eana (dwarf, 
various colours), Peren. hardi' SunHowers (double and single). 
Blue Liniini, Pentstemoii barliatus (coral-red), Eryngium 
(blue Thistle-like plant), Montbretia. Will all bloom this 
year. 6, any selection. Is., free; 12, Is. 6d.; 36, 48.; 60, 68. 

RE''- C. BUCK, NORWICH. 

PHLOXES, PENTSTEMONS, ANTIRRHINUMS. 

~^or the liest, most accurate, and niost reliable information 
about these and all other Garden Flowers see Forb^'Illus¬ 
trated Catalogue, 152 pages, for 1900, free on application. 

JOHN FORBES. Nurseryman. Hawick. Scotland. 

500 ‘"^^^KPLUS CHRYSANTHEOT.NBrto 

be cleared at 3d.. 4d., and 6d. each; cuttings, Id. 
and .wd. each, healthy. 50 of the choicest Zonal Geraniums in 
commerce, cuttings, 3d.; plants, 6<l. Correspondentr. will get 
^formation on above from—WM. GfESfR^d House. 
Pleasant, Keighley. ' 

Digitized by 



Cheap Offer of Strong Plants 

THAT WILL GIVE SATISFACTION. 

CAREFULLY PACKED, CARRIAGE PAID. 

s. d. 

6 Geraniums, new Zonale, single, large-8d., named .. 13 
6 Geraniiuns, new Zonale, double, large-fld., named .. 13 
6 Geraniums, new Ivy-leaved, double, named .. 13 

4 Grevillea robusto, grand room plant . ; : 9 

6 Marguerites, blue, white, yellow, and sulphur, named 1 0 
8 Primula obconica, always in bloom, large plants 10 

6 Btrcptocarpiis, new hybrids, of easy culture ..10 

8 Bmilax (climber), grand for cutting, large plants .. 10 
The following are quite hardy, and excellent for cut bloom 
8 Coreopsis grandiflora, very useful for cutting .. 

4 Ampelnpsis Veitchi, self-clinging climlier 
8 Gypsophila paniculata alba, invaluable for cutting 
12 Hollyhocks, choicest double, various colours .. 

6 Gaillardiiui, <-hoirest hybrids, various colours 
6 Achillea “ Ptarmica " or " The Pearl ” 

4 H<-abiou8 caucasica, beautiful delicate lavender colour 

12 Geum, double scarlet, very useful. 

6 Aquilegias. califomica and chrysantha, veiy showy 
6 Helenium Bolanderi, “Golden Marmierite ’ 

6 Heuchera sanguinea, beautiful coral-red spikes 
12 Papaver orientale hybridum 
4 Echmopsi Ritro, beautiful everlasting blue Thistle 
6 Aster, “ Michaelmas Daisy," 6 finest vars., named 
6 Lupinus polyphyllus, white and blue, 2 vars. .. 

12 Delphiniums, Iwaiitiful hybrids. 

6 Monardia, scarlet, scentc<l Bergamot 
6 Monanlia, white, 8centc-<l Bergamot 
12 Pansies “ New Giant," grand plants, all colours 
6 Campanula carpatica, blue or white 
15 Carnation Marvaret, very fragrant, various colours 
12 Canterbury Bells, Cup and Saucer, mixed colours 
6 I^rcthnim uliginosum, "Giant White Marguerite" 

6 Doronieiini excelsuni, “Golden Stars, " very useful 
6 Catananche alha and ccenilea (Everlastings) 

12 Saponaria oeymoides, bright pink trailer 
4 Chrysanthemum max., new dwarf, large-fid., white 
12 Lobelia " Queen Victoria.” st-arlet perennial .. 

6 Ktena<’ti8 speciosa, lavemler-coloiirwl Marguerite 
3 Thyme. 3 Marjoram, 3 Sage, 3 Savory (12) 

3 Thalietnim adiantifoliuni, very luefiil foliage .. 

6 Lychnis chalcedonica scarlet. 

6 Lsnuni fiaviiin, dwarf yellow, very showy.. 

6 Campanula iiersicifolia, double white 

6 Phlox, splendid varieties, to name. 

6 Perennial Peas, re<l; ditto, white, strong roots.. 

8 Miniiiliis cardinalis, hanly Si^-arlet Musk .. 

6 Honeysuckle, French red or white, very showy .. 

4 Sunfiower, double, “ Soliel d (')r,” very free 
6 Sunfiower, single, " Miss Mellish,' very free 
6 Sunfiower, single, stniinosum. dwarfer than above 
6 Drobus lalhyroidtw, blue, very pretty 
12 Violas, choicest varieties, all colours 
20 Violas, in 10 h<«t varieties, named 
8 Lavender, old English, Is. 6 C-oronilla varia .. 

6 Physalis " Franchetti, ’ Giant Chinese Ijantern 
3 Verliascuni olyrapicum, flower spikes 5 feet 
6 Eryngium planum, light blue (everlasting) 

12 Gladioli, splendid new exhibition vars., various 
12 Caniations, strong layers, distinct varieties, named, 

from our specially selected Collection.3 6 

Above plants are all strong and healthy, and will flower 
well this season. Smaller quantities at same rale. 

12b. worth for IQs. Cash with order. 

S. ROGERS & SONS, 

Western and Nene Nurseries. Wliittlesea. 


£100 IN PRIZES. 


THE 

AIM 


To encourage the growth of the best 
Vegetables, A;c., John K. King offers 
the above sum in prizes at his Great 
Show at Coggoshall next November. 
Every grower of Vegetables and Flowers 
should send at once for John K. King’s 
beautifully illustraterl Seetl Catalogues, 
gratis and post free on application. 


“ The Seeds I had from you last year 
I great satisfaction. During the 
I year I have won over 30 First Prizes, 
result) 20 Seconds, and 3 Thirds with 

your Seeds.--J. E. 8.” 

JOHN K. KING, 

The Royal Seed Grower by Special Warrant, 

COGGESHALL, ESSEX, 

AND 

READING, BERKS. 


ARMITAGES' CATALOGUE 


OF 


Choice Prize-winning 
SEEDS. 

GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ARMITAGE BROS., Ltd., NOniNGHAM. 


OURPLU8 PLANTS.—3 extra fine named 
^ Cannas (worth Is. each), 8 lovely named Coleus, 6 fine 
flowering Deutzias, 4 Tuberous Begonias (blooms 5 inches 
across), 8 grand Petunias, 6 named Zonal Geraniums, 6 glorious 
Ferns, 6 Primula obconica grandiflora, 2 Hydrangeas, 2 Regal 
Pelargoniums, 3 Spirieas. 54 strong plants, 48. 6d.. free. 3 
Roses for pots, worth 28., gratis with order. Half lot. 28. 6d., 
free.—HEAP GARDENER, 46, WanrieJt-road, Raobury. 


BATH’S 

ROSES & PEONIES 

For Present Planting. 

All the plants offered by me are exceptionally 
strong anci hanly. The following will be sent 

securely packed and CARRIAGE PAID 

with order. 

BATH’S GORGEOUS PEONIES. 

No'garden should be without Peonies. The huge brilliantly 
coloured and delicately shaded flowers nroiluce an 
which can scarcely be equalled by any other fl »wer. Com¬ 
mencing to bloom in May, and continuing to end of June, 
they come at a time when other flowers are by no means 
plentiful. Now is a good time for planting. 

SET C. 

12 Very flno varieties, fPaarant, for 19s. 

Carrlafre Paid.- Eaoh. 

HumeL—Pure white, very fine.2 b. Od. 

[me. Benard.—Bright roe*', rose-wented Is. 6d. 

~ -Rosv-lilai-. shaded darker .. Is. &1. 

des Roses.— Pull rose, dwarf grower, 

_strongly rose-scented.Is. 6d. 

Whitleji plena.—Pure white, tingetl rose, rose- 

weiited, very early .28. (kl. 

Sydonie, Pale rose .Is. 6d. 

De Candolle.—Brilliant amaranth .. Is. 6d. 

G^oral Bidoau.—Pale rose, very pretty Is. 6il. 

Rosea plenissima superl>a.-Bright rose .. i" M 
Canarie.—WhitOjlinted nnlnhiir, very free 28. Od. 

Lady Leonora Bramwoll.-Silvery-rose, very 

free, a grand grower.2 b. W. 

Gloire Patriae.—Pink, with lighter centre .. Is. 6d. 

SET D. 

12 Grand varieties for 25s.. CarriaRo Paid. 

Caroline Allain.- Blush, white c*entre 2s. 6«-l. 

Mme. Chaumy. -Rose, shading to pink, fragrjiit Is. 6d. 

Peronla.—Very large pure while .2 b. 6d. 

GlobOS^—Flesh-pink, chamois centre 3s. Od. 

Mme. Bnonnet.—Rich velvety - amaranth, per- 

fectly-fornitxl flower.28. Od. 

Mme. Lebon.—Rich cerisc-rose, profuse bloomer, 

sweetly-siented.Is. 6d. 

Peonli.—Bright silvery-pink.2s. Od. 

Anamstin d*Hour.—Bright pink, tipped white.. Is. 6d. 

Maoella.—Pink, yellow centre.2 h. 6<1. 

lime. Calot.—White, tipped carmine, clear sul¬ 
phur centre, fra^nt.28. 6d. 

Alenandxina.—^lf-coloure<l lilac-rose, grand .. 2s. 6<1. 

Dnohess de Nemonrs.—Large snow-white, 

rose-scented, extra fine.28. 6d. 

BATH’S ROSES. 

The following Collei-tions of Roses are strongly reeouiuieiidcd 
as being good for cutting, garden decoration, or competition, 
and are such as will succeed in almost any soil or situation 
where Roses can be grown. 

SET A. 

12 Splendid Dwarf H.P. Roses for 7s. 6d.. 
Carriaare Paid. 

Xxtra stronar. 10s. 64 L, Carrlaare Paid. 
AlD'ed Colpmb. —Brilliant light crimson; fragrant. 
Baroness Kothimllild. Light flesh-pink; perfect shape. 
Dnpny Jainain.—Beautiful eherry-carmino; perfumed. 
Mme. G. Lniset. —Satin rose ; fragrant. A superb Rosi*. 
General Jacqueminot.-Deep brilliantly-shaded crim¬ 
son. 

Prtnoe Camille de Rohan.—Velvety crimsoii-maruun. 
MervemeaeTiyon.—Beautiful pure white ; large. 
Marie Banmann.-'Brilliant carmine; very large. 

Mrs. John Lainar.—Beautiful soft pink ; fragrant. 
Ulrioh Brunner.-Cherry-crimson; large and full. 

Mrs. Rumsey.—Lovelv rose-pink; strong grower. 
Robert Duncan.—Bright rosy-Iake; perfeirt form. 

SET B. 

12 Very fine Dwarf Tea Roses for 10s. 6d.. 
Carriaare Paid. 

Xxtra stronar. 12s. 6d., Carriaare Paid. 
Hon. Edith QllTord.—Delicate flesh, pale rose centre. 
Francesca Kruerer. Tinted copiier and rose. 

Jean Duoher. -Salmon-yellow, tinted peach. 

Maman Coohet.—Light pink, shaded salmou. 

Anna Olivier. Fl. .‘^h-rose colour; globular. 

Souvenir de Catherine Guillot.—Orange-red, tinted 
. aniline. A lovely Row*. 

Etoile de Lyon.—Pale sulphur-yellow. 

Souvenir d un AmL Rose and flesh blush. 

Kaisorin Auarusta Victoria.—Cream, shaded lemon. 
The Qupen. Pure white ; very fine. 

Mme. FalOO^ Aprieot ; distinct and free. 

Souvenir do Paul Noron.-Creamy-white, edged rose. 

SET O. 

6 Splendid Climbinar Roses for Ts. 64 L. Carriaare 
Paid, or sinarly as priced. 

Carriaare Paid.—Ea< h. 
Climbinar Xarl of Pembroke.—Soft veivety- 

eriiuson, enliveneil with l.right re<l Is. tXl. 

Climbinar Perle des Jardins.—Deep siraw- 

yellow; large and double .Is. Od. 

Crimson Rambler.—Flowers deep crimson, 
produced in huge pyramidal trusses; very 

vigorous .Is. 6rl. 

Gloire de Dijon.—Light buff-yellow, shaded 

salmon ; large and double ; fragrant Is. 6d. 

Ard’S Rover.—A splendid new climber; large 

and handsome; colour crimson, sh.ided maroon 23. Oil. 
William Allen Rlobardson.—Deep orange- 

yellow. A chamiing button-hole Rose .. Is. 6<1. 


SELEGT SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

Write for my complete Catalogue, post D-ee 


R. H. BATH, Ltd., 

The Flpral Farms, Wisbech, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SWEET PEAS. 

ABSOLUTELY the BEST VALUE in theiMARKET 

COLUBCTZON No. 1. 

Six Maamifioont VarietieSt comprising Monarch, 
bronzy-crimson luul blue; Mrs. (Hailstone, blush, tilged pink; 
Umuge Priiien, orange and s<.*arlet; Princess May, lavender; 
(^cenof KnglamI, pure white; Si-arlcl Invincible, deep scarlet. 

75 Seeds of eaoli, separate, post firee, for 1/-. 
COLUBCTION No. 2. 

Twelve Masmifloent New Varieties, comprising 

Blanche Burpee, beautiful large white; Captivation, 
purple; Chancellor, lovely nrange-pink; Countess of Powis, 
orange, auffu9e<l light jiurple; Countes.^ of Itadnor, pale helio 
tro|)e; Countes-s of Shrewsbury, deep pink ; Ijady I’enwince, 
briiht rosy-p nk; Laily Mary Currie, oraiigu-pink, shaded 
njay-hlav; Lovely, deli<-ate shell pink; Mare, bright fiery c im- 
Bon ; Mrs F.«*kford, shaded primrose; Stanley, deep maroon 

59 Seeds of eaoli* separate, post flree. for 16. 
COLLECTION No. 3. 

Twenty-four Mafirnifloent New Varieties, con¬ 
taining all those In Collei tion No. 2 in Jiddilion to the follow¬ 
ing: Cofjuette, primrose, shaded pale hiveinler; Dorothy 
Tennant, rosy mauve; Duchess (*f Hutherland, |K*arl whiti-, 
sulTused light pink; Kmily Henderson, pure white; Kmily 
hV-kfoni, very pretty blue; Firefly, intense eriin:«)ii-Hcarlet ; 
Uoiden (late, pink and lavender; i^ady Nina Balfour, mauve, 
sharU'tl dove grey; Prima Donna, light blush pink; tiiua*!! 
Victoria, t>eautiful soft yellow; lioyai Hose, linght rose; 
Hmlie Biins-e, lovely i«ire white. 

59 Seeds of eaoli, separate, post free, for 26. 
CoUootions Nos. 1 and 3 combined, 
post ftreo. for 3 -. 

For Vegetable and Flower Seod^f every 
deseiiptlon, also Bulbs for Sprinsr Planting, 
see Catalogue, gratis and post firee on 
application. 


Address all eomiminicatioiis to— 


J. C. CLARKE, 

Wbolesale Bulb ft Sood Importer, 

67, 69, & 61, PERSHORE ST., 

BIRMINGHAM. 

|Kstaki.ikmki» IW.l_ 


'' Finest Apple on Eapth.” 

Do you want the Finest Marketing and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation? 

TRY MERRYWEATHER. 

And write for h's Remarks on Prolitable Fruit ({rowing,” 
containing aCT Ount of the “ Finest Apple on FArth,” 

“ BRAMLEY'S 8E.EDLINO,” 

Whh'h has BlvalS, but no EunalS. Banie price as 
inferior kinds bearing no comparison fur weight of fruit or 
quality. 

SHRUBS, 

SEEDS, 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
ROSES , AND FRUIT T REES, 

OOLLEOTION “O.” 

The 25 Best Garden Roses in dwarf plants for continuous 
blooming. «‘arriage and packiwe free, for 14’6 for cash with 
order. With Acme Isabels, 17'-. 

Marie Van Houtte, T. 


Baroness Rothschild, h.p. 
Bardou Job, h.t. 

Boule de Neige, h.p. 

Chas. Lefebvrc. H.P. 
Crimson Rambler 
Dr Andre, h.p. 

Duke of Edinburgh, H.P. 
Dupiiy Jamain, H.P. 
tieneral Jacqueminot, H.P. 
({Inire Lyonnaise, H.T. 
({loire de Dijon, T. 

John Hopiier, H.P. 
litt France, H.T. 


Mmlame Ijarabard, T. 

Madame Host^, T. 

Marie Beaumann. H.P. 

Mrs. K Crawford, H.P. 

Mrs. Paul. B. 

Mrs. J. lAing, h.p. 

Prince Camille de Rohan, 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

The Finest Novelties. 

GARAWAY & CO. 

Aster Cbrlstmas Troo, a single plant w-ill iu-o<lucc 70 

to 100 wcll-develolKil tiowere. Is. 

,, Comei, dwarf, pure white, the earliest large-flowering 
White Astei\ Is. 

Hollotropo Mammoth, pr»<lueing umbels of light and 
ileep violet, flowers 16 to 20 inches in diaiiieter. Is. 
Mignonette Goliath, with larger flowers than any other, 
spikes often 8 inches long, flowers pure bright red. Is. 

Mignonette Silver Flower, the nearest approach to a 
w’hile. Is. 

Pansy Masterpiece* n giant curled pansy, each petal is 
conspicuously undulated and ciirleil, line for bedding or 
Itorders, Ip 

Petunia, yellow - throated fringed. >>eautifuUy 
fringed flowers of great variety of colour, with a sharply- 
defined yellow thro it. l.s. 


!•> 

COLLECTIONS. 

Varieties ({iaiil Truffaut Aster. 

2k, 3.1 

12 

,, C'hrysuiitheiiiiim Aater . 

2s. 3.1 

i5 

,, IM“W Vi*’toria Aater. 

•is. 6*1- 

6 

,, (’ri*/.y'K (.'annaK. 

2 k. (M 


,, PfiiirtieH. . 

2s. 6*i- 

12 

,, large-flower***! KingU? I’*’t uiiiii 

3s. Oil- 

12 

,, finest Doiilile Petunia . 

4s. 6*1. 

12 

,, fiiM*st large-fluwertNl Phlox 1)1 uniiiioiidi. 

2s. 6*1- 

12 

,, finest Primula. 

,'ls. tkl- 

12 

„ Bromi>toii StiH-k . 

•2». 6*1- 


,, Dr**sden PpriK*tual Stiwk 

Ik 6d 

12 

,, Dwarf ({erniHii Slock. 

•is. 0*1. 

12 

,, Eckfonl's Swi'et P*‘h. 

Is. 9*1. 

12 

,, Double German Wallflower 

;iK (ki. 

10 

„ Double Zinnia. 

2s. 0*1. 


These are the fln<*st strains of their resia-'tlve varieties. 

2il. in Is. discou il. “Cash with Okdkk." 

VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

GARAWAY’S CLIFTON 42- COLLECTION 

contains 16A quarts Peas and B<>an8, 38 ounces and 52 
pkls. of all the requisite small Keetls for one year's sufiply. 
Sent carriage isiid to any station on receipt of chcpie .€1 16«. 

CARAWAY & CO., CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


lUrieh Brunner, H.P. 

Violette Bonyer, H.P. 
Viacounleas Folkestone, H.T. 
W. A. Richardson, M. 

Send for Luts, which also contain much valuable infunna- 
Lion. All post free on application to 


HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The NuriMries, 


SWEET PEAS. 

DIRECT rBOM THS CBOWRR. 

No. 1 COLLECTION oontalns 9 novelties in 
separate packets. 60 Seeds each. 

No other grower hB.s attempted to offer tbiw splendid vane 
tie.'^ at anything like the prie,- They will U' offered liy ■•^ome 
Hcaaon as “The Newest." Ask your he««ilsman hi.< price 
for thfin Varieties; Ijidy ({. Hamilton, Othello, liady 
.skclmer.'dale, Mrs Dngdale. Honblo F. Roiivehe, Countess 
Cadogan, Sadi** B'irp»‘<'. Duke of Westminster, anil Navy 
Blue. Post fret . 3s. 'Al.; any .s for 2s. Hit. 

For other Collections ws' jirevimia ailvts. 12 van*, PKl seeds 
of eai'h. can he supplied from Ls. 6<1., 2s.. and 2i*. '.kl._ 

r>J vans., 100 seeds of eae-h.5s. Hd. 

25 ,. 50 . 3s. Oil. 

Only the very l>est kinds are in-dudisl in mixtures. F>-kfordB 
strain, 7d. o/. ; imwI free, 4 oz , 1 !i. .Special mixttire. 1 I oz. 
W. J. GODFREY. Emnonth . Devon. 

Thc 'Vill.i Garden ' Seed Conection. 18 l-infa 
pvrUe'H HeiccicJ F’-'wers or V'et-ptiblcs : o-half 
each. 1/-P.O. The Villa Seed ft Btrih Co., 
post tree. Handsworth, BIRMINGHAM. 

rpO BK TRANSFERRED, in the vicinity of 

J- iStaflord, a G.VRDENINO Bi:.SINKS,s. Considerable 
iluiiMidy of Oliihq and Emit . -Atmly. HlUlWN, Wc.-*loii, 
pcjir statloril. ^ .r-wl x-%. 

Digitized by LjOOOlC 


EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLECTIONS. 

ALL STRONt; PLANTS, CARRIAGE PAID. 

■I 9 BEAUTIFULHartly EVERGREENS,Box, 

Xfcl Yew, Mahonia, Berberry, Fir, Pine, Enonymus. 1,aure), 
Arbor-vitie, Holly, Privet, Broom, 3a. 9d.; 12 lovely Flowering 
Shniha. Ijabiimuni, Lilw.Spinca^Foreythia, Cytiaiw, Deutzia, 
Coronilla, Cotoneiwter, Guelder Rose, Rhwloilenilron. RiU's, 
Byringa, 3a. 9*1. : 12 Forral Tre«-a, Lime, Be«?ch. Poplar, Willow, 
Elm, Af^, Elder, Aeai-ia, Chestnut, lian-h. Maple, Oak, 3a. Oil. 
.Sp*?eial Cheap Collwtion, 50 Assorted Shnilis and Trees, my 
selei'tion. lOs. Hil. Splendid (Jrafted Fruit Treea, liest aorta, 2 
Apples, 2 Pears, 2 Plums, Cherr}% Mulberry, Walnut, Hw<*<*t 
Chestnut, 9s. 6*1.; 6 Currant. 6 (rooKelwiry-bushes, 12 Rasp¬ 
berry-*-anea, 50 Strawberrj'-plants, 3s. 9d.; lieautifiil hanly 
Roaes, Hchoiee Bush and 6 Climbing. 3s. 9*1.; 12 Early Rhubarb, H 
Heakale, 20 Asparagus-roota, 2s. 9*1.; I’sefiil Herbs, 30 Parsley. 
12 lAmb Mint, 12 Ma*'kerel Mint, H .Savory, 6 Laven*ler, H 
Marjoram, 6 Ba^, H Fennel, 6 Sorrel, 2s. 9d.; 12 Carnations, 
12 Pieoteea, 12 Pinks, 12 Indian Pink.s. inixe*l i-oloun*, 2.s. 6*1 
Ix)vely Colleidion fairing Flowers, 12 Pansies, 50 Daisies, 2f» 
Forget-ine-nots, 12 Polyanthus, 12 Primroses. 12 Rocketa, 21 
Aubrietia, 30 Wallflowers, 2s. 9d.: Iiovely Hardy Climbers, 
Virginian (Yeeper, Honeysuckle, Climbing Cluster Rose, 2 
Irish Ivies, Jessamine, Kuonymus, 4 Perennial Pea, 3 Peri¬ 
winkle, H, Small-Ieavisl Ivy, 2 Double Pink Bellbind, Coton- 
easier. Hop, CTleraatis, 28. 9d. 4 Clematises, red, white, blue, 
grey. Is. 9*1. Enoniious sUx-k of F"oreBt-trees, Hardy Hhnilw, 
Fruit-trees. Plants, and ClinilierK of all des**rii»tions at low 
prices. I.riirge Calalogiie sent free. Htate wants; low estimate 
sent by return. Boooh. Thoim* Privot. MyrolMlla 
Plum* for hedging, 2s. (si. lOQ; 2as. i.fMX). Early vogo- 
tahle Plants: lOO Cabbages, lOOLettu*•*•8,50Cauliflowers, 
W Ri^i Cabbages. 2s. 9*1. Hardy Perennials, choice inixetl 
colours, H Foxgloves, H Slocks. 6 MimiiltLs, 6 Lupins, 6 Colum¬ 
bines, H liarkspur. 6 Margu**rile. 6 Anemones, H Callio|isis, H 
Antirrhinums. 2 Hollyh<x*ks, H l^rethrums, H Snnflowere, 6 
Hwe**t Williams, 6 H**n*'!Sty. fi Michaelmas Daisy, H Chr>'san- 
thi’miims, 3s. 9*1. 25 Pkts. of different choice harrly FlOWOT 
Soe*d8« all nanu**!. Is. 3*1. 20 Pkta. different useful 

Vegetable Seeda including Peas and Beans, 2s. Gran«l 
Display f*'r C«»ld Gn-enhouse. —10 Gt>raniums, 4 Fuclmiiu*, 4 
Marguerites, H Tra«lescantia, 2 Begonias, Ca*-tii.s, Paaaion- 
flower, 10 Camivinula, H C’ineraria, 4 Chrysantheuiuma, 4 
Ri<*inus, 2 Mu.sk, 1 Solanum, for Ss. 

E. GAVE, 3, CARLTON NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 


COOUNG & SONS’ 

SUPERIOR SEEDS 

Are well known all over the country. 

Rdiahlc. Moda'otc m Pnt e. 

NEW SEED CATALOGUE free.-it 

ciiiitains in addition to a full List of all good 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, choice selec- 
tions of GLADIOLUS, LILIUMS, GANNAS, 
and other choice BULBS and ROOTS for 
SPRING PLANTINt;. 

GEO. COOLING & SONS, 

Seed Merchants, BATH. 


nRAPES THE FIRST YEAR.—Geo. Cooling 

VA and Sons offer strong fruiting canes of Black Hamburgh 
Vine, the liest variety for e*xjl greenhouses, at 7s. 6d. each; 
3 for 21 k. Each Vine will with ordinary attention bear thr<x5 
or four Ifunchw the tirst year. Many *)lhor varieties. List on 
apnli'-ation.—GEO. CGOldNG & BUNS, The Nu,rs*.T ea, Bath. 



Culinary PEAS 


Per Qu.Trt. — 

BOSTON UNRIVALLED - - - 

EXCELSIOR...... 

FAVOURITE MARROWFAT - - - 

MAIN CROP MARROWFAT- - - 

THE GLADSTONE .... 

PEERLESS MARROWFAT - - - 

Ai (Suitoirs) - . . - . 

PERFEGTION MARROWFAT - - 

MAY QUEEN. 

VEITGH’S PERFEGTION - - - 

DUKE OF ALBANY .... 
HURSTS RELIANGE .... 
FRENGH BEANS, MAGNUM BONUM - 


r=. *]. 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 3 

1 0 

1 3 

1 3 

1 0 

0 10 

1 0 

1 0 

0 10 


Orders for Vcgclahhi Seeds of 10s. and upii'ard^ 
sent Carriage Paid. 


For full details stje our Spring Catitl*ii;u*’, whi* li 
will Ihj pent post free on apx>lication *>nr 
Offices at OVERVEEN, near HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND, or to our (icueral Ageiit.s— 

Messrs. MERTENS& CO., 

3, Cross Lane, London, E.C. 

PEARSON’S^ 

RELIABLE SEEDS 

SOW NOW. 

Pearson's Superb Single 


Saved from the largest and best-forme'l fl*jwei- 
only ; second to none, 

2s. 6d. and Is. 6d. per Packet. • 


lUostrated Catalogue, oontalning list of 
heat Vegetable and Flower Seeds at strictly 
moderate prices, free on application. 


J. R. PEARSON & SONS, 

ChllweU Nurseries, 

LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


YELLOW MUTUAL FRIEND. 

Having s«‘'ure-l the «h'>le of two English spod? (i-tth 
priiiinwe) of ihie* tine variety, proliably the fincRt. iit*> L m 
th*' trade, can guarantee gmxl plantK for early *lcliv*’ry. 

WEEKS’ NEW VARIETIES, a 

u.<nial. I eontnd the whole of I host* tine iu.mlli**.'*. ‘1 h* y * • 

finer than ever this year; hut. owing togrrat <b'niati<l. I'l-l. . 
ahouhl be given early to swurc )»lants from carlo st kurh . 


Xew List and General Catalogue now readg^ 
Post Free. 

NORMAN DAVIS, 

Chrysanthemum Nurseries. 

FRAMFIELD, SUS SEX. 

CARNATIONS, DAHLIAS, P/EONIES, Ami: 

rhinuma, Aquilegias. Br^goiiias, DelphiniuuxK, Fuehaiaiv, ({a:'- 
laniias, Monlbretias, PanKiea, PelargouiumK, Peiitstcnniiv 
Pliloxe.*, Pofenlillaa, Pj rethrums, Violas, . &c. F«>r tt 
1 l»e»*t of thf’W' anti all Hardy Border Flowereevtant see Fort'- 
■ PXTP, fi-ee on iipphca'i •. 

, Mawick. Scotlaml. 


IllustraUil (.'Jrtalogiie, 152 pages, f-'i 

FOltBfcS, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 






pEnnuARY *2t, 1000 
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11 riT n II ’ O SPECIAL OFFER for Spring. 1900, of Choice Flower & Vegetable Seeds, including his Prize Medal 
lllMIN M strain of New Giant Gloxinias, Giant Double and Single Begonias, Giant Cinerarias, Show 
■ IvrllVi Carnations. Picotees, also his Prize Medal strain of Tufted Violas, Giant Sweet Peas, &c. 


J. J. UPTON’S XL ALL STRAIN OF GLOXINIAS. 

Withotit doubt the finest in the Kingdom. Exhibited first 
time at Manchester and York Great Gala lost aeaaon, and 
catiaetl quite a sennation. eclipsing all other ntraina; flowers i 
4i to 5 inches ucroks, of gi-eat sulstunce and brilliancy of 
colouring. See<l offered for the first time, pkts.. 2 b. 6d. and I 
5s. Exhibition bulbs, first quality, 30 b., 248., 128. per doz. 

For further particulars see Cataloove, free. 

J. J. UPTON’S GIANT DBL EREGT BEGONIAS. 

Nothing l>etter to be ha<^l. Finest mix., 500 seeils. Is. 6*1. 

Sinsrle Boeronias* Giant Erect, in splendid mixture, 500 
set-tls. Is. 

J. J. UPTON’S GIANT GINERARIAS. 

Unsurpassed for size, substance and brilliunry. 250seeds, Is. 6d. 

CAWATIONS. —Yellow Ground Fancies. Seed saveil 
exi-lusively from stage flowers, 50 seetls, 28. 6d. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. - Seed saTeil 

from ill! cla.S8es of .Show varieties (BiMUTOS, FIaIcOS, 
Fancies, ami Selfs), in s plendid Uiixture, pkt , Is. t’nl , 
2.S t d . and 3«. Ul. 

AURICULAS. — Exclusively from prize flowers, pkt . 
l.s .«i.,2«. (,d. 

C'ATAl.«M*tiK.s FkKK. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF SWEET PEAS. | 

sow AT ONCE. 

J. J. Upton’s finest mixed, including ail the best 
new varieties, per oz., 6d. ' 

Finest mixture of Eckford's new Hybrids, per oz., fid. 

Finest mixture of large - flowering English and i 
American vara., excellent mixture, per oz., fid. 

The following separate vars. in }-oz. pkts. Prices for larger 
qiiantitiefi and other vars., see Cataiamjiik. 

Apple Blossom, rose. shatle<l blusli .. i oz, 2il. 

Aurora, white, flaked rosy-acarlet.i „ 2d. 

Black SLnifflit, darkest maroon.i „ 3d. 

Blanclie Burpee, splendid pure white .. i ,, 2d. 
Captivation, bright (^aret, splendid i ,, 2d- 

Chancellor, bright orange, wings rosy-orange .. i „ 4<1. 

Dorothy Tennant, rosy-mauve.i ,, 2d. 

Duke of Clarence, bright rosy-olaret . .. i „ 2d. 

Firefiy, brilliant glowing crimson . ■ i 2d. 

Isa Eckford, piitk .i „ 2 d. 

Lemon Queen, cream with chamois .. i „ 2d. 

Queen of England, large white.• 2d. 

Kee Catai.iuji'K for other vars. 


CUOUM3ER SEEDS. 

J. J. Upton’s Improved strain of Telecraph, 

without iloubt the most free-bearing Cucumber in (ultivation. 
gootl colour, large size, and strong constitution. Home-suved 
seed, per pkt., la.. 

J. J. Upton’s Prolifio, a handsome, free-l)earing 
Cucumber, (lark green colour, excellcmt, pkt.. Is. and 2a. fid. 
Price per 100 or 1,000 on application. 

TOMATOES. 

J. J. Upton’s Exhibition, a fine type of Perfection, 
ver>’ free, jikt., 3d. and fid. 

J. J. Upton’s Selected, a splendid selection from 
Chemin Rouge, wonderful cropper, pkt., 3d. and fid. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

J. J. Upton’s Best of ah, without doubt the finest 
early Caiiliflow'er in cultivation, very errlv, very dwarf, pure 
white heads, very solid and heavy; this is a first early Caul.- 
flower, par fjcctllenct. Pkt., Is. fid., 28. fid. 

Voitoh’S Autumn Giant, very select stock, oz., Is. fid. 

CELERY SEEDS. 

J. J. Upton’s Giant wute* one of the earliest, largest, 

and quickest-growingCeleries in cultivation, pkt., fid., Is., Is. fid. 

J. J. Upton’s Giant Bod, similar to above, pkt., fid., 
Is., Is. fill. 

For other varieties and select stex'k of Vegetable Heeds 
see (’atai.oouk, free. 


J. J. UPTON’S 


SPECIAL SPRING OFFER of Palms. Carnations. Violas, Giant Gloxinias. Begonias. 
Dahlias, Roses, &c., can be had by applying for Catalogues, free. 


PALMS. Quantity immense. 

12 Beautiful Palms, in S-im h pots, including C'oros 
\V.-«ld , K. lb-1., K. K»»k.. lAt. lior , Cor. australis, Cham. 
e\i-«dsu, Pho'nix, &c., real l>eautics, 18s. and 2-ln., packetl free 
and put on rail. 

12 Ditto, including aljove, only smaller, 9a. and 12 b. 

Extra Strona Palms for growing on, in splendid 
mixture, 3« W. iloz , free, 

FERNS. 

12 Lovely Ferns, in 5 im h pots, including Farleyemia, 
s. ami 128. [ler doz. 

12 Splendid vara., fis. and 98. 

12 Smaller, in mncl vars., 3s. fid., free. 

Kerns in 5-inch iiots packed free and put on rail. 


CARNATIONS. 

One of the flne.st rollectioim in England. Refore placing 
orders see (^atai.ooUK. 

12 Splendid vars., 6 a. and 9s. per doz. 

12 Exhibition vars., yellow ground, Ac., extra fine, 

12m. i»er do/.. 

Out of pots, free; in pots, pai'kage free, put on rail. 

VIOLAS! VIOLAS!! VIOLAS!!! 

Half a million to offer in all the leading Bedding vara. 
C'IIEAPE.ST IN THE TRADE. 

Send for Catai.OiiUF. before ordering. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TRADE OF THE FOLLOWING. 

f*rices on application for 100 or 1,000. 
Asparaaus Sprenserl, 3-inch pots: Asp. piumoHa, 
many .MlHKits, 2 to 3 ft., 4-inch |>ots; Asp. plum, nana, large 
and small: Asp. plum. TemiLssiuius, in 2^ and 5-ini^h i>otM. 

Palms. Lat. borbonioa, strong, just characterising, 
in 3-inch pots; ditto, in 5-iiich iHjts; C'-ory. australis, splendid, 
in 4-itich itots: ditto, strong seedlings; Cham, exoelsa* 
ill 3 and 4-iiich iiots; characterised ditto, strong Heedlings; 
Kentia Bel, splendid stuff, 3-in-h pots; ditto, strong s»H‘d- 
lings; K. FOS., strong, 3-inch pots; ditto, strong seedlings; 
('ocos Wwld., ex. strong, 3-iuch jiots; ditto, ditto, 2i isits, 
strong seedlings. 

Out of boxes, in finest mixtures for market growers. Cheai. 
For others see Cata LOCI IT K. 


J. J. UPTON, Florist & Seedsman, The Nurseries, Irlam, near MANCHESTER. 
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In Collections, as Grown by Purchasers in 50,000 Gardens every year in the United Kingdom. 


fi Varieties Ton Wcok StOCk, Is.; real I’ri/.e Winners; 

12 i-olourH, l.H. fid. ; 18 coloiii-s. in. fid. 
fi Viirieties Victoria Aster, is.: 12 colours, is. Cd.; 18 
rolours, iWl; cannot l»e iK*aten. 

fi Varieties Dworf Chrysanthemum Asters, most 

uniform hul«it. for dwarf bedding, Is. ; 12 coloun*, Is. fid. 
r. Varieties Pseony Perfection Asters, is.; 12 colours, 
1 k. fid. ; 18 colours. 2s. fsl.; fine for exhibition, 
fi Varieties Quillcd Astcrs, Is.; 12 colours Is. C<1. 

All the above are grand for exhibition and very |>o|Rilar 
all iiViT the rnited Kingdom, many prizes l>eing taken by 
purchasers. 

fi V'arieties Comet Asters, Is. i like a Japanese Chrysan- 

theliiUUi. 

12 Colours Dbl. Brompton Biennial Stocks, is. twi 
t; Vari.'ties Douhlo G. Wallflowors, Is 

fi Varieties BeddingT Pansies* self colours, is. 
fi Varieties Swoet Scented Mianonette, is. 
fi Varieties SinsTle Primulas. i-**. 

8 New kiiid.-^ of Sweet Peas, 2s., selected out of 50 kinds 
;ts the most .showy and .seli-ct, half oz. of eiw'h for 2s., 
include; Koreattoii, dark maroon; Orange Prince, 
Primrose Dame, Princess Beatrice, Venus, Her Majesty, 
Countess of Radnor, and Emily Henderson, all very 
select and quite different; mixed, fid. oz. 

Mixed Sweet Peas* very gO(Ml, 3d. fier uz.; half III., Is. 4d.: 
1 ST lb., 2.S. id., carriage joiid; these contain E« kford'sand 
other choice sort.s. 


7 Kinds Swoet Peo^ Is., includes; liiviin'ible, s< arlet, 
white, bljM-k, carmine, pink; Butterfly, white and blue; 
Painted lauly, rose and white. 

Lilieral Packets, aiioul 120 Seeds of esudi. 

Crimson Giant Sweet Scented Mianonette. 

fill. |)er oz.; half oz., 4d. 

fi Varieties of PoPPieS, including C.irnat ion-flowered and 
Hhirley, Is. 

G Varieties DouhlO ZilUllaSt including while, scarlet, 
crimson, yellow, curinine, and rose; beautiful flowtns, 
large and well formed, most iirilliant. Is. 
fi Varieties of WoUflOWerS* Single, for bedding; pa«-kels 
include blai k, crimson, |)ulc priinro.se, ruby, violet, blood 
red, old gold, and loile yellow, for Is. 
fi Varieties SWOOt Scented Plants, including Muthiola, 
Night St'i’iited HttS'k ; Mignonette, .S< bizo]wtaluin Walkeri, 
very Hweet; Sweet .Sultan, .Sweet Scented U«s’kets, uml 
Scented ... 

12 Popular Garden Favourites, 2s. (mixed colours), 
iiicliuIeH: Siock.s, Asters, CornHow'er.M, Phlox Dnimmundi, 
•Sweet Sultan, Petunias, /.inniiis, African Marigolds, 
French MarigoblH, Ixibtdius, I'ugelt-H, goldeii-ytdlow; 
hinuin lultmui, scarlet, 2s. 

12 Varieties Greenhouse Seeds, suidi a.s Priinula, Cine¬ 
raria, Calceolaria, Mimuhis, Nicotiana, Sit'., for 2 h. 

New Budheokia Bioolor Superha, fi(i. per i*acket; 

description in Catalogue. 

New Petunia Snowball, fid. i>er itocket; di^scripiion 

ill Catalogue. 


New Emperor Salpiklossis,. is. 3d. I>er packet : de¬ 
scription in Catalogue. 

New Aster Ostrich Feather, fine white, cd. iwr pkt. 
7 Varieties Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, is.: liberal 
pa<'kets include Kinpn*ss of India, flery veroiilion; King 
of Tom Thumbs, brightest scarlet ; Golden King. 

Palace Gem, cream; King Thecnlore, very dark : Ruby 
King, rose; ladybird, sixilted. 1 hese are the most effec¬ 
tive bedders, and cun be sown outside end of March, 1 foot 
apart, ami reipiire no further trouble. Poor ground 
preferable to produce plenty of bU»oni instead of foliage. 
Mixed colours. Is. peroz. Climbing Nasturtiums, fid. |>ero/. 
Crimson Climbers, fid. i>er oz., or 2<l per |»ackel. 

Hkk Catal(K»uk, Gratik. 

fi Grand Varieties of TomatOeS are King Humbert, Chal¬ 
lenger, Chemin Rouge, Perfection, Taixtun's Open Air. 
and Poiulerosa, the largest variety grown, six inchi's in 
diameter; :ki. per pai^ket, or six sorts us alwive for Is. 

The Two Best Tomatoes in the World for flavour 
and beauty are Duke of York, for inside, and Osl)erton 
Scarlet, for inside or outside, fid. i)er packet: please every¬ 
one, and good enough for des.sert. 

4 Wry fine Cucumhors are luiprovi'd Telegraph, Duke of 
Kdinixiro', T(*n(ler and True, and RcK'hford Market. The 
latter a great croppiT of moderate size; 4 kiniLs for Is., or 
3d. and fid. IMT packet. 

tePHICR VAKH-miW Hke I.i.st. 

firaiul rrpitrfK o/ pro.luce of our Cuniiniter.i fuf finnvrrit. 


For other t}<Kul ThiiiffM for Exhihitio)}, Aee Cufd/otfiie, (/rntis. 


JOHN R. FLOWER, Sea View Nursery, Havant, HANTS. 


WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 

f:rand plants of Azalea indica, 24h. and 30s. iht doz. 
Azalea mollis, lovely .shade.s of colour, 248. per doz. 
DOUtzla sraoillS, lovely white Deiitzia, Wmoine’s 
Dt.ublc While, ls*autiful, 2 h. each. 

Lilacs, double while, 2 h. fid. 

Prunus sinensis alho, 28. Cd. 

Lily of the Volley, Sp.'cial large crowns. Is. 3d. I»er doz. 

Malmaison Carnations, white, pink, and soar- 

lot, to name, 18s. and 2-4.s. i»er doz. 

I/lu-itmted Catalogue of Flowering and Decora¬ 
tive FlaiitH on applivation. 


A. J. A. BRUCE, 

The Nurseries, 

CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY, MANCHESTER. 

P KACHKS AND NECTARINK.S may be pro¬ 
duced in quantity and of high quality in the Southern 
C’lMinties by planting the right varieties in the open as Htan- 
durda, A few suitable trees may l»e had. Grand stock of Dwarf 
and Standard-trained trees, well rooted and wuU rii>ene(l 
CORIKJN APl'LKS AND PEAKS. Well-spurred fruiting 
ti eeB, 4 to 6 feeU lasts had. 

Wn.T.TAYI.ER, TTunri^n, Middlesex. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Everything* Strong*, True to Name, 
and Labelled. 

Grand 3/“C’o'l*^tion of Greenhouse Plants.—2 Grevilleas, 
2 large Amlias, 2 Primula olwonica, 2 Genista fra^ans, 2 large 
Heliotmires, 2 Pteris Ferns, 2 Cyircriis altemifoTius, 2 Anim 
IJlies, 2 DitU'tunas, 2 Acacias, 2 Sulauuuis, 2 .Sediiins, Ihe 
24 plants, carriage paid, 3 /*. 

3 Choice Azalea indioo, 25 to 30 buds, named, all 
different, 5s. fid. 

3 Extra fine Azalea mollis, 25 to 30 bud.s, 4s. 

1 Green Aspidistra, 1 variegated do., 1 India rubl>er 
plant ; Ihe 3 lor 2 / 6 . 

Tomato Plants ready in February. 

All Carriage Puid Cataioguen Fret. 

josnr PO'XT'Fs, 

THE NURSE RIES, BAI NFOBD, LANCA 8HIBL 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HrECIAI. OTKER. CASH WITH URDKR ONLY, POUT KKRR. 

25 Healthy Cuttlnsrs, 5. -: 12 for 2>6. 

AH new and choice varieties. Ixrrd Ludlow, Chatsworlh, Rayon- 
nan t, Secretaire Fierens, Mrs. Weeks, Mad. E. Roger, Admiral 
Ito, N.C.iS. Jubilee, .Tohn Pockett, Nellie Pockett, Sir Roger, 
new irearl pink incurved, Ac., Ac. Orders in strict rotation. 

W. COOOLIFfE, M.A., Cambr’utge Sun^eries, WORTHING. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

HIGHEST QUALITY. LOWEST PRICES. 

Strong Cuttings, froniCd. per tloz. ; 2/6 per 100. 

Descriptive Price List of Plants and Cuttings, also of Roses, 
(Jamalion.s, Ac., Ac., free on application. 

O. E. & F. W. LILLEY, Ltd., 

St. Peter’s, GUERNSEY. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 
ISAAC MATTHEWS & SONS 

Have an Extensive Stock of 


LanrelB, from 2 to fi ft. Auenhas, U to 3 ft. 
Bhododendrons, white, sc^arlet, and pink, full of biuH. 
Do. Hybrid Seedlings, f| to 3 ft. 

Do. Pontacon. 1 to 3 a. 

Hollies, 1 to 9 ft., in all varieties. 

And an Extensive Stock of Thom, Quick, Privet, and all 
sorts of Trees for covert and forest plantations. Price IJst on 
a pplication to the Nur se ries. Milton. S toke-on-Trent. _ 

“L^ FRANCE” VIOLET. - The 

largest flowered, sweetest s<'ented, and best coloured in culti¬ 
vation, Is. fid. each, per post. 


Dnrdham Down, Clifton. BBISTOL. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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HEINEMANN’S 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


VEGETABLE & 
FLOWER SEEDS. 



IF YOU WANT 



Grown under his Personal Supervision. 


PANSY “MASTERPIECE,” 


R«*»lm-ed Bize. IVr pkt., 1-, 

Speoixil Collections for all purposes, nrom 
2 6 and upwards. 


UNEQUALLED VALUE. FLOWER SEEDS POST FREE. 

PKS(’R!PT1VK niul ll/f.IT.STRATED CATAT/KiUE iK»t 
fr*-** 4*11 upplicatioii. Write for it l>y ii Id. Foreign Post-i-anl. 


F. C. HEINEMANN, 

Seed Grower, 


ERFURT, 3, GERMANY. 


REALLY GOOD SEEDS 

AT MODERATE PRICES 

APPLY TO 

Mr. ROBERT SYDENHAM 

Tenby Street, Birmingham. 

NO ONK WILL SKRVN VO If BETTER. 


MR. ROBERT SYDENHAM’S LISTS 

Are orknowledged by all to lie the Best, C^hoapest, and Most 
Reliable ever piiblLsheil. They contain only the 
BEST VEGETABLES, FLOWERS, AND BULBS 
WORTH GROWING, 

Being the .Sele<'tions of the largest See<l tJrowers, Market 
tiardeners, and the most i-elebnitiNl l’r4>fe5uiional (lardeners 
and Auiuteiirs in the Kingdom. They also contain very 
n.scfnl Cnltural instnictions. 

MR. SYDENHAM has now been a rearular 
advertiser in this paper for fifteen years. He 
undertakes to replace any Seeds that foil 
under flair and proper treatment FREE OF 
CHARGE. His suooess has caused some to try 
to oopy his system, etc., but none can beat him. 

SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY. 

At a Third to a Half Usual Prices. 
Nothlnar srives so much out bloom at so small a 
cost or so little trouble. To get l>est results SOW AT 
ONCE. as directions sent with eat^h Collei'tion. 

The wedn in thexe Collectiom are all carefully hatuh 
picked, all email or doabt/al eeede (teimj taken out. 

SPECIAL VERY CHEAP OFFER. 

COLLECTION No. I.-IO Very Good 
Varieties. 


WEBBS’ 



GOLD MEDAL COLLECTIONS 

VEGETABLE SEEDS 

5/-, 7/6, 12/6. 21/-, 31/6, 42;-, 63;-, and 
105/- each. Carriage Free. 

rontcnts of these t'olhs'tions may lie hsil ni*on 
ujifilii'alion. 


“ At the SeqKintiiie Show I won *20 First 
Jhizes, 8 Seconds, 5 Third.s, and a Silver 
Medal for Vegetables and Fhiwers whieh were 
mostly the produce of Wehhs’ Seeils. This 
makes a total of about 15(1 Prizes I have 
w.Mi.”— Mr. W. H. Lank, Cury. 


See WEBBS’ SPRING CATALOGUE, Post Free, 1/-. 

Gratis to Ciustomers. 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


^ URtlil 1 iKfirJAMiilll M s 

SSWEET PEAS! 

S III The BIGGEST SUCCESS 
S GIANT SWEET PEAS. 


I 

of all is ECKFORD’S S 

The PURITY and S 


so conserved by SPECIAL METHODS of 6 
CULTURE that the 3ee<l8 me PHENOMENAL K 
for UNRIVALLED STRKNOIH nnl VI- S 
TALITY, and with proper culiivatiou, give J 
the HIGHEST POSSIBLE MAX IMA of results! 6 
Prizes offered in 1900 alone oxt'eed £40 ! S 
Uollections from 1/6 upwards. J 

(See parlieuiart in Ccdalogne.') S 

M^SrSee beautiful plate of SWEET PEA C 
NOVELTIES for 1900, seut gratis with each S 
Oatalogne. ^ 



dll ions. Collections for 6 moutiis coutinuous ^ 
(See page 2 Calalogxu.^ ^ 


IE VEGETABLE SEEDS! ^ 

Rcftult.s from ALL QUARTERS prove tliat Q 
EOKFORD’S SEED, for PURI I Y, VIGOUR, and S 
YIKLI), are the CHEAPEST “"'I BEST 5 

over i ffereil to the I'ubllol Collection for 1!.' Q 
monihs supply, H/6, 21 , 42/-, 63/-, lOS/-, ell C 
cairiige paid. Other Collections, 2/9,6/-, 7,6, S 
poi't tree. ^ 


>5 niilCDADIA (SILVER MEDAL STRAl.N). Olant « 
^UINtnAnln Flowers, lml.lt. uiii-qualkil! 

^ PRIMULA SINENSIS. 
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Don t 
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and flaked VAKIETIE .! S 

RENOWNED RACE of 9 

EXCEPTIONAL MERIT! ^ 

If you ^ 
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love $ 
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foronel ^ 

HENRY ECKFORD, ^ 
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Catalogue & Cultural Notes 

POST FREE! 




SEED GROWER 


WEM, SHROPSHIRE. 


Digitized by 


V Gougle 


60 Seeds of each in separate pat'kets. Is. 3d. 

Emily Henderson, white; Mrs. Eekford, priinrofte; Royal 
Rose, rosy-pink; I.Ady Penzuin-e, bright pale ro.se; Her 
Majesty, rosy-crimson; Firefly, intense cardinal; Emily Eck- 
ford, bri^lit pale blue; Cuuntens of Radnor, imIc heliotrope; 
Captivation, rosy-purple; Triumph, salmon and blush. 

(JOLLECTION No. 2.-10 Very Choice 
Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in separate packets, Is, Od. 
Blanche Burpee, flnest white; Queen Victoria, i»ale yellow; 
Venus, pale buff, fliuihe<l pink; I.ovely, rich «-oral pink; 
Oriental, bright rose; Colonist, deep lilac-rose; Mars, ri«‘h 
dark fiery reil; New Countess, fine pale lavender: Prince 
Tklward of York, salmon and rose; .Stanley, ilark bronzy- 
maroon, the best dark Swetd Pea. 

Special Price for the Two Collections. 2 6. 
Post free, with a packet each of White and 
Pink Cupid (50 seeds) FRKE OF CHARGE. 

COLLECTION No. 3.-10 Newest Varieties. 

60 Seeds of each in separate iHickets, 3S. 

.Sadie Burpee, new white; Muilesty, blush pink; Priina Donna, 
large pink ; liOily Mary Currie, orange-rose; I’^nce of Wales, 
de^ rose; Salopian, deep nmll)erry-red; Ixittie Hutchins, 
buff, flushed pink; Gorgeous, orange and pink; Ijiwly tirisel 
Hamilton, best liale lavender; NaVy Blue, deep violet-blue. 

SPECIAL PRICE FOR THE 3 COLLECTIONS, 5/- 

With a packet (50 seeds) of Pink and White 
Cupid and four striped varieties (50 seeds of 
each) FREE OF CHARGE. 


ALL FLOWER SEEDS, 

STOCKS. ASTERS. Ao.. flrood and cheap. 


THE BEST SEVEN TOMATOES 

In cultivation; often sold under other names to get fancy 
, prices. Each packet contains alMint 200 seeds. Perfection, 
5d.; a special good strain ; Polegate, best for exhibition, 6d. ; 
Ham Green Favourite, 3d.; Fn»ginore Selectwl, raised by tlie 
Queen's Gardener, Sd.; Challenger, 3d; Golden Perfei'tion, 
3«l.; Early Open-air, the best for outdi>or work, S*!. 
Collection. Is. 6d., post free. If ordered seiiaraiely. Id. each 
extra for iiostoge. 

THE FOUR BEST CUCUMBERS. 

Each Packet contains 10 .Seeds. 

Lockie's Perfection, Rollisson’s Selected Telegraph, Covent 
Garden Favourite, and Marvtd. 6d. ea<'h; postage Id. each 
extra; or the Collection, Is. IHl.. iK«t free. 


FULL LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dpbbie & Co., 
"T^othesay. 


By Appointment. 

OUR CATALOGUE & COMPETITORS’ GUIDE 

for 1900 Is greatly enlarged and im¬ 
proved. It extends to 216 QUARTO 
PAGES. Is beautifully illustrated, and 
contains full and Invaluable Cultural 
Directions for Flowers and Vege¬ 
tables. A copy will be sent per Parcel 
Post to any address for Sixpence in 
stamps. 

A FEW OPINIONS. 

Durham.—" I like your Catalogue immensely. It beats 
all the olheia I have got.—J. L." 

Dundee. -"I thank you very much for your handsome 
Catalogue tills year again. It is a truly marvellous book.— 
G. 1). 

Rawdon.— " Your Guide this year is more fasinnating 
tlian ever.—Mrs. E. T. K." 


Pleaat mention “ Gardening IllustrcUed ” when 
writing. 


Bobbie & Co., 
Rothesay. 


Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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INDBX. 


Accidents, hal}py i. 
Achhnenes^rowiog 
Apple Slid i^r-trees .. 
Apples, keeping .. 
Aniras, green-» on 
Beans, ncariet Runner.. 
Begonias, named, grow¬ 
ing. . 

Boors 


C94 


BuIIm among Bracken .. 6M 
Bulbs, flowering of .. CM 
Caiiiellia Monan'h .. CSC 
Carnation seed, sowing 088 
Carnations from seed .. 687 
Carrots for shallow soils 684 
Celery for cooking .. 683 
Chrysantbeiiiums .. 689 
ChrysanlhemiuiiH for 

cutting.689 

Chryfanthemiims, grow 
inglate.689 


Ohryganthemums in 
their early stages 

Cinerarias. 

Clematis bed, a .. 
Consenratory 
Creepers, planting out.. 
Crocus Imperati.. 
Cucumbers in frames .. 
Cucumbers, ridge 
Espaliers above walls .. 
Eucharis, the 
Fern unhealthy ., 

Ferns . 

Ferns, hardy 

Ferns, hardy, for town 

gardens . 

Ferns unhealthy.. 
Flowers in Leicester¬ 
shire, hardy 
Fnndng-house .. 
Freesia refracta alba .. 


Fruit . 

Fruit garden 
Qardeii diary, extracts 

from a. 

Garden from a plan, 
improving 

Gardens at DunroUn, 
view in the 
Garden work 
Geraniums, spring struck 
Gerardia teniiifolia 
Gloxinias, seedling 
Grevillea failing .. 

Gum, the Blue 
“ Home ami Garden ” 
Hot-be<l, making a 

Indoor . 

law. 

Is?mons and Oranges, 


pntmog . 
Lily, White, 


two forms of 


Lonicera fragrantiasima 
Medlar, the 
Mint, green 
Miscellaneous .. 
Mistletoe, propagating 

the . 

Outdoor . 

OuUloor garden .. 
Narcissus Golden Sptir 
Pamiias Grass in small 

poLs, the. 

Pancratium fragrans 
Pan.Hies, Tufted, planting 
Pea, a good exhibition.. 
Peaches in cold-house .. 
Peas, dwarf 
Peas, .Sweet 

Pelargoniums, Zonal, in 

winter . 

Plants, bulbous, the lato 
planting of 


Plants and flowers 
Plantain rooms, on the 
culture of 

Plants, bedding out 
Plants, rusts of garden.. 
Plum not fruiting 
Plum-stocks, grafting .. 
Potatoes, coloured 
Potato Ringleader 
Refuse, dry earth-<'lo8et 
Rhodanthes in pots 
Rhubarb Early Albert or 
.Scotch Mammoth 
Room and window 
Rose Lainarque.. 

Rose Mine. Berard 
Rose Mme. Wagram 
Rose Mrs. Coi'ker 

Roses . 

Roses, black-rust on 
Roses, planting .. 


Roses on arches .. 

Rose William Allen Rich« 

ardson. 

Saxifrages, Mossy 
Scilla sioirica aim 
Shield for budding, a .. 
Slugs, destroying.. 

Soil, insects in 
Trees and shrubs 
Trees, coating trunks of, 
with gas-tar 

Trees, summer-leaflng c. 

evergreen 
Vegetable garden 

Vegetables. 

V^etables, autumn 
Vineries, planting 
Water supply, a .. 
Week's work, the com¬ 
ing. 

Window gardening 


694 

688 


690 
692 

683 

684 

691 
61«4 

692 
692 


LEST YOU FORGET I 

NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 

Ktlwoy’o 

BEAUTIFUL NEW 

Delpbiitittins. 

The stateliest of all Hardy Perennials. 
Wonderful anti most lovely shades of 
blue. Most handsome in borriers, 
beds, drives, &c. 

Collaittioxi 18 - oar Aos.! 
CoUaetlon C (liner kinds). 48 - per doz. 

Kdway’i 

BRILLIANT NEW 

6aillariliji$. 

Splendid for Cut Flowers; very 
elerant and bright, with long stalks, 
and lasting a very fong linie in water, 
(iold, with crimson, bronze, &c. Very 
ornamental for beds and borders. 

Celleotlon B. 18/- per dos.: 
Celleotton C (finer kinds). 18/- per dos. 

Kthyoyo 

IMPROVED NEW 

Pyretftrums. 

Inv^aluable for Cut Flowers; very 
bright and free for the garden, bordere, 
and beds. Single ana double flowers, 
snow white, cream, bufT, flesh, pink, 
rose, rich crimson, and cardinal, on 
long stalks. 

Celleotlon B» 18/- per dos.; 
epUeotion C (finer kindsX 81/- per dos. 


Carriage Paid for rtmiltance \oith order (/* 
this paper he mtiUioived. 


188 GOLD and SILVER MEDALS, 
LONDON. PARIS, CHICAGO, &c. 


KELWAY & SON, 

The Royal Horticulturists, 

LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 


VEGETABLES. 


CELERY FOR COOKING. 

Cki.f.rv is not often grown for use solely as a 
vegetable, but it is well worth culture for this 
purpose. Where so grown, a short, thick plant 
is most suitable, as it is best served from 5 inches 
to 7 inches in length. It is not necessary to sow' 
very early, ami the varieties are best if of a 
du'arf habit, such as the tSandringham, Sutton’s 
Gem, or Dw'arf White. For late use I prefer 
such kinds as Major Clarke’s Red and Standanl- 
bearer. These red kinds, toward the end of 
February, lose much of their colour, and the 
inner portion of the plant that is boiled is nearly 
w'hite. I think the red kinds the hardier of the 
two. No variety that I have growTi keeps 
better than Standard-bearer. This lifted early 
in April and laid in under a north w'all in moist 
soil w'ill keep good well into May. 

Few vegetables are moi:e easily digested than 
Celery, and for invalids it is one of the best if 
nicely cookeil, a liberal quantity of salt being 
added to the w'ater it is boiled in and the sticks 
being w’ell covered with w'ater. For epoking 1 
sow in a cold-frame broa<lca.st in April, or, 
failing a frame, I have sow'n in the open on a 
warm hortler, covering the soil w'ith mats or 
canvas till the seed has germinated. In cold 
soils, framework or an improvi.sed shelter at 
the start may bo necessary. Give the plants 
ample space at the start and grow as sturcly as 
possible. It is well knowm that CJelery see<l is 
rather long in germinating. This is w'hy I 
advise a little shelter, though in the southern 
parts of the country I have sown early in May 
on a w'est border, merely covering to a.ssist 
germination by keeping the soil moist. At any 

r jriod of its growth ilrought is fatal to success. 

advise a flat surface, so that when w'aterings 
are needed later on the plants niaj’ get the 
moisture given. The date of sowing must be 
govemecl by the locality and soil If the soil is 
heavy it w'ell repays the cultivator to place some 
lighter material on the surface for the seedlings 
to root into, and no matter howgi’own, whether 
for salad or otherwise, it is essential to have a 
good soil for the seed plant. Tlie seedlings I 
find do much best given ample room and 
not pricked out or transplant^!, os is the 
case with plants raised in heat. They are 
lifted direct into the trenches; this is a 
saving of labour and a dw'arf plant is secured. 
More early Celery comes to harm by being 
too thick either in the seed-box or after 
pricking out; seerllings raised in the open 
are dwarfer and consequently much stronger. If 
sown in the open, as advised, it may even then 
be necessary to sow thicker than the plants can 
remain, as one is not always sure of the seed, 
but I thin out w'hen large enough to handle. 
These, if stock be short, may be pricked out in 
rows to form a succession. Deep trenches are 
not necessary'. I liave obtained good results by 
drawing deep drills at 2^ feet or 3 feet apaH 
and planting single rows of plants in each anil. 
Of course, it is necessary W'hen this is done that i 
when the ground is dug the manure should be 
placed low down, but this is an easy matter, els ' 


if double dug it is placed under the first spit. 
Grow'n thus, moulding up is not done till late in 
the autumn, as no great length of blanched stalk 
is required. The w’ork is soon done, and I find 
plante grown thus are much hanlier and there 
LH very Tittle bolting in the autumn months. 

G. 


DWARF PEAS. 


The dwarf Peas are more useful in the carl}' 
part of the season and the late autumn months 
than at any other time, and in gat'dens where 
space is limited they are invaluable. Few 
varieties have found more favour' than Chelsea 
Gem, as of late years this has become a standard 
kind for earliest supplies and for late dishes in 
the autumn. As most growers are aw'are, this 
variety, though not a distinct Marrow, is not 
far behind it in flavour, and, what is so 
important to growers, it may be sow'n much 
earlier than a true Marrow' variety. This is a 
great gain, as when the Marrow's are sown 
too early in heavy soil they decay badly. 
Chelsea Gem is quite di.stinet from the older 
round, W'hite-seeded early Peas. In my opinion, 
this new' type of Pea is a great gain in every lespect, 
as it is so superior in cropping qualities to the 
old round type, and as the ptnls are produced in 
pairs a much better return for land occupied 
18 had. I do not think that on the w'hole they 
are quite so hardy os such kinds os the old 
Daniel O’Rourke or Kentish Invicta, but, being 
only a few days later, this may he mode up if 
the earliest lot is sow'n in pots in a cold-frame 
and planted out in the early spring. One 
season, to test hardine-ss, I sowed .several varie¬ 
ties in the autumn, but none were a success, 
and, strange to say, those W'itU a strong haulm, 
such os Chelsea Gem, Gradus, and Daisy, W'ere 
the best. The w'eaker grow'ers w'ere luseless, 
and W'ere rfx)te<l out in February to make room 
for pot plants. Of course, a great deal depends 
upon the soil as regards hardiness, but, so far as 
I have seen, such kinds as Chelsea (ireni are best 
raised under glass for very early crops, os no 
matter how light the soil, the seed in W'et w'inters 
decays before the top grow'th pushes through 
the soil. This applies to most of the new'er 
types with some Marrow' blood in them. One 
of the fii-st of this kind was American Wonder, 
which w’as much liked for years. Our seeds¬ 
men soon improved upon the type, and the 
result is Chelsea Gem, w'hich has larger Peas, 
longer pcxls, is 6 inches to 9 inches taller, and 
a better grower. Since its appearaiK^e w’o have 
had English Wonder, an excellent variety not 
unlike Chelsea Gem in growth, and a prolific 
variety also. Since the advent of Chelsea Gem 
there has been a great addition to the dw’arf 
Peas. Early Mom must l)e included in this list, 
as though somewhat over 2 feet in height, it is 
one of tlie best I have tried, and being a distinct 
Marrow’ it is much liked on account of its 
quality. There are several forcing Peas now 
to select from, and these are a distinct 
advance on the older kinds, as being very dwarf 
they are invaluable for pots, and those w'ho can 
grow them in frames or cool-houses from the 
start W’ill find them most reliable. A very 
superior ^pe of dwarf Pea of recent introduc¬ 
tion is lurbinger, not exceeding 12 inches in 
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height and of splendid quality. I consider 
Harbinger one of the best of the newer kinds 
and a decided acquisition for forcing. There 
are others well worth naming, such as Seedling 
Marrowfat, Early Giant, and Al, all of excellent 
quality. VV. 


SCARLET RUNNER BEANS. 

The Scarlet Runner Bean is often very disap¬ 
pointing, there being practically more failures 
with it than with any other suinnier occupant of 
the kiiclicn gaiilcn. Being so nmcli more depen¬ 
dent on the season than most things, gofsl eultiii’C 
does not always secure the desired ends. In the 
first place, the seed is very difficult to harvest in 
indifferent seasons, and wdien badly ripened is 
very liable to rot in the ground or produce 
weakly, malformed growth. For this reason I 
always advise extra care in sowing, especially' 
in heavy and retentive soils. In such mediums 
the first or even second week in May is soon 
enough to put in the see<l, at least in average 
seasons, ami fine soil, composed of potting-shetl 
refuse, rough leaf mould, and a small portion f»f 
gril, should always l>e used for <-overing it. It 
then has a fair chance of keeping souml till ger¬ 
mination takes place. Too rich manuring is often 
responsible for railnres, as the haulm, especially 
in seasons w ith only a minimum amoutit of sun¬ 
shine, grow’s grossly, and the majority of 
flower-trusses that form fail to set. This j>oint 
should 1)6 j^articularly observed by amateurs w’ho 
are apt to give a too rich lanler. < Irouml which 
is in fairly goml heart and prepared, say, a 
couple of months previous to sowing is best for 
Scarlet Runners. This, with a liberal surface 
mulch of manure when the first show of blossoms 
has set, and a couple of good soakings with 
farmyard liquid, shauld pro<hu-e good results. I 
do not care for digging trenches and laying 
manure in the lM)ttom, as, except in poor soils 
and dry seasons, the general result of this is 
abuiiflance of leafage and only a few' extra large 
jiods. Then, again, this Bean is so teiuler that 
every season sees a go^wl many row's ruined bj' 
frost, and it is alw'ays I)e8t to devise for early 
plants some protective means that can l)e applied 
when the night lcK)ks suspicious. Spruce or 
evergreen branches an.swer well as a makeshift, 
these l)eing permanent till danger from frost 
is past. Further, this crep when allowed to 
ramble up sticks should alw'ays have a sheltered 
position, as I have seen excellent rows com¬ 
pletely cut to pieces by rough wind wdiere f(;et 
or 6 feet high. In exposed ganlens stopping 
the haulm w'nen some :{ feet or so high, thus 
encouraging a dw'arf, spreading grow’th, as 
practiseil by market grow'ers, is the best. A 
capital plan is to sow two rows l.> inches oi¬ 
ls inches apart, pinch as above descril>e«l, and 
.support on either side of the rows with tops cut 
from Pea-sticks. 

As regards varieties, the old Scarlet fonn is 
hard to beat. Painted Latly is also good, and 
of the slightly larger .strains, (Jirtfom (Iiant is 
w'ell w'orthy of culture. The extra large exhibi¬ 
tion sorts are all very well as far as they go, but 
are less productive as a rule. N. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Coloured Potatoes (T. 0. //.).—You 
have a very fair selection of white Pota¬ 
toes, but if you couUl olitain Challenge and 
Svon House Prolific you would mid a couple 
of fine cropping, handsome white roumls. 
You have a fair selection of coloured Kidneys 
in Cardinal, Prixetaker, Edgt!ote Purple, Mottleil 
Beauty, and the l*ink Beauty of Hebron. You 
w'ant coloured rounds, and the best {Hissible 
selection of these is Reading Russet, reel ; The 
Dean, purple; Conference, w'hite, mottled 
red ; and Ixird Tennj'son, white, mottled purple. 
'I'hese should be obtainable from any good seed 
firm. A good collection of four dishes should 
include white and coloured Kidneys and w’hite 
and coloured rounds. When tulxjrs have to be 
exhibited so late os November, it is Ijest to 
select and pick them up so soon as dry and 
u rap them up well in paper, storing them in a 
dark, <*ool place, washing them just lieforc 
exhibiting them. 

A £rood exMbition Pea (O. Carter). 
—We know of no finer Pea tlian Alderman, 
which grows from 5 Jeqt to 6 feet -in height, 
an<l j^hould be sown ^ .soU^eeply^fqtCid and 
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well manured, the Peas being from 3 inches to 
4 inches apart. That you may be able to 
get well in pod by the end of J uly you should 
sow about the firet w'eek in March. Good 
dw'arfer Peas are Sharpe’s Queen, Sutton's 
Peerless, and Carter’s Seedling ; but tlicre are 
many of this 3-feet section. If sown in March 
in good soil, and well thinned early, no doubt 
the best exhibition Carrot is New Intermediate ; 
but for summer shows we like the blunt-rooted 
Model or Scarlet Champion, good clean roots 
making a fine dish. 

Autumn vegetables (d now).—It is 

unfortunate that you attach no signature to 
your question or give any indication as to your 
locality. But if, as we a-ssume, it is southwards, 
and you want to have a good supply of vege¬ 
tables from mid-September onward, we should 
advise you to sow early in March outdoors, and 
well protected from liird.s, seed of Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower, Bnissels Sprouts, and Early 
White Broccoli raise plants to put out in the 
summer. Sow Runner Beans aliout the miildle 
of .June to have late pickings. Sow Cabbage of 
any gtsKl <lwarf vari«-ty early in .Inly to have 
planU to put out end of August and heart in the 
late autumn. H.'iise (^dm-y plants by sowing in 
shallow Imxes under glass in .April. Sow Savoys, 
Kale, and Sprouting BnH-coli-seed in May, aiwl 
Colewort-seeil in .June. (irow ]»lenty of 
potatoes, Caririts, Beet, I’arsnips, .and Turnips 
for winter use. 

Makingf a hot-bed {J. M. /*.).--Much 
depends upon when the seerls are sown. 
If sown during the present month a moderate 
hot-lied of equal parl« of tree leaves and fairly 
fresh stable manure will lie re<juirc<l to raise 
such things as I\;tunias, A’crlnmas, Begonia.s, 
Lobelias, and tender annuals generally. Jf the 
sowing is delayed till end of Mar< h less warmth 
will 1)6 necessary for the u.sual half hardy 
l)eilding plants that will include Asters, Stocks, 
Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, Marigolds, Salpi- 
glossis, et<-. By nuMlenvte hot-befl is meant a 
bed about 2.^ f«x;t to 3 feet high, the frame 
inside to l>e filled also to within a fcK)t or so of 
the glass. For raising Asters and Stocks in 
March a l>eil 2 feet high will be sufficient, but 
there should l)e a little continuous M'armth for a 
month or so after sowing, and then afterwards 
the sun’s warmth will carry on the work. We 
are as.suming the seeds will be .sown in pots or 
shallow boxes. 

Qreen Mint.- -This is one of the ejisiest 
things to grow, provided you have a small plot 
of land to grow the roots, and a greenhouse or 
frame to place them in, as it take.s very little 
warmth to start them into growth. Alint is 
oru* of those things th.at needs fresh soil to root 
in every year, and it will find it for itself by 
pushing out fresh growths all round the bed it 
was originally planted in, and d\'ing away where 
the old beil stoisl. To provide for this one 
should transplant a ])ortion of tlie stot^k every 
year, so as to always have liealthy young iX)OtH 
for forcing. Small pieces of i-oot transplanted 
make good large plants by the autumn. It is 
one of the easiest of all plants to propagate by 
cuttings. If we put the green Mint shoots int<) 
liottles of water they will continue to grow and 
form a network of rfK)ts in the water in a few 
days, and these, if hardened )>fl and planted out 
on g(x>d soil, make fine clumps for lifting the 
next year. Where any ijuantit^' is required the 
roots should lie forked up now and spi-ead out 
in large flat boxes, covereil with fine soil, 
and set in any light warm-house or i>it, ami 
kept well watered with tepid water until 
grow'th is active. If set in any ca»l place 
they will continue to yiehl abundance of 
shoots until the crop outside is fit for 
use. As the old ro4)ts are of little value 
after 3 'ielding a crop, it is u-seless saving them, 
for young roots are more siitisfactory in every 
way.—.1. G., (lOftport. 

Ridgfe Cucumbers. —Ridge Cucumbers 
are grown in large ijuantities by market 
gardeners, the plants being reareil in a.s hardy a 
manner as possible and planted out Ixjtween 
other dwarf sheltering cn)ps. Amatcure also 
who hwe no frame accommodation sometimes 
grow the ridge varieties very well, ami many 
prefer their flavour in hot weather to that of the 
hothou.se-grown fniit. For ])i(;kling, the ridge 
sorts are well oflapt-ed. It is highly iin)mrtant 
in raising the plantsS that a harny constitution 


be aimed at from the very first. .Sowing the 
seed and growing the young plants in a tropical 
heat even for a short time will cause failure, as 
they never seem to submit to tlie necessary 
hai^euing off. As it is useless endeavouring to 
secure early crops, the best plan is, when glass 
protection for raising the plants is given, to 
place the seed pots near the glaas in a tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs., not more, sowing two seeds in 
each small pot, and finally choosing the stronger 
plant. The end of April or first week in May 
is soon enough, using a sand}' loam. From a 
temjjerature like thi.s, whci-e plenty of air ha-- 
l>ecn given, hardening in due time by placing in 
frames is comparatively easy. Those wlu) have 
the labour and material will find the old- 
fashioned way of sowing the seed where the 
plants are to fruit the easiest in the long run. 
A trench should be taken out some 4 feet wide 
and from 18 inches to 2 feet in depth, filling 
this in W'ith leaves and short manure niid 
treading firmly. On this lay 1 fo»)t of gi.o 1 .-iiiil. 
If sandy and inclineil to l>e j>oor, ad)l a fiUiii b 
part horse-manure. Place hand-lighUs«louu the 
i-entre of the ridge, each alsiut fi feet a});\i t, and 
a.s soon as the soil is fairly warm sow :-.<*vcr.il 
seeds in each light, redm ing to one when 
t) inches high. Keep the t<)|*s on the ligblrs till 
1 inch of giowth has bwii made, linn air 
regularly but carefully. Slugs must wati heil 
for, and after full exiK)Kure takes pl:it<‘ 
judicious thinning-out of growth and suffieient 
root moisture will do the rest.—B. 

Carrots for shallow soils. At one 

time gaitleners w’ho h:ul to grow (Jarmts in 
shallow soils liOid no choice of varieties, tin- ohi 
.Short Hoi'll l>eing the only one .available. 'I’his. 
how'ever, has bt*en surpassed by various M.ris 
having brighter colour aiul less eeiitial core. 
Of the latter seed ion, Sc^irlet Moilel is one of the 
liest, having fine shape, brilliant colour, and 
fii-st-raU^ c<K)king qualities to rc< ommend it. It 
also comes to mat urity in a comjxarativcly short 
time. I am able to siieak very highly of Market 
Favourite, a variety 1 grew for years. 1 have 
draw'll excellent roots from frames in May ; in 
fact, I consider it earlier than N.antes Horn. 
For open-air culture in poor, shallow .soils it is 
exc'ellent. It is a favourite Carrot in the mi»l- 
lands, ami I have seen magnificent exaiiiph's 
exhibited at Shrewsburv in August. A si unewhai 
older variety named Vjarly (Jem i.s somewhat 
similar, but I think the latter lacks colour, U-ing 
siinew'hat paler. There is very little waste 
alsrtit Market Favourite, it having a small core. 
Ill spite of the gm^sI qualities of the foregoing 
varieties, the old .Scarlet .Short Horn is most 
valuable for late winter and spring supplies, ami 
there are now some improvisl strains of it in 
commeree. Some soils, while not deep enough 
for the extra long varieties, are suffii icntly so 
for the intermediate forms. .lames' fnw-r 
mediate is a grand (.'arrot, aiul jierhaps the best 
for medium-depth soils, as the improved form> 
are too long, often approaching in this resjicet 
Matchless .Scarlet and Ke<l .Surivy. Much may 
be done to improve shallow', hungry s nls. mit 
by actual trenching, but by saving all spare .soil 
of a loamy nature and mixing therewith burnt 
refuse and leaf-mould, this l)eing annually 
spread on the surface and w'orked in by tii^i 
taking out an opening at one end, ami with a 
fork w'orking the soil forward^ thus semii iiig a 
thorough in(M)ri)or.ation.—N. 

Potato Ringrleader.— Now that ganlcners 
will Ik' selecting the varieties of Potalm s h r 
growing during the eum-nt year I should like 
to ailvise those w'ho w'ant a really gmul (-arly 
Potato in every rcsjiect and have not given this 
a trial not to omit it from their list. 1 have 
found this variety so serviceable in the pjvsi th..t 
1 cannot lose the opmirtunity of putting in a 
goml word for an old fav»)urite. For frame- and 
jiot culture it is equally as valuable as it is for 
early ouUloor grow’th. In favoured sitiiatior.s 
and seasons it is reoily in the month of Mav. - 
K. 

Rhubarb Early Albert or Scotch 
Mammoth. —I have never yet U'en able to 
satisfy myself a.s to whether the eu.rly RhiilMirb 
named Rarly Albert is the same as the old 
small, easily-forced variety Prince AUsMt. I 
have asked the question several times, but 
could never get an .answer. It strikes nie, 
however, that it is not, as recently I noteil in 
one catalogue that Early Alliert is known als4i 
by the name of .Scotch Mammoth.—.1. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


FBRNS. 


moisture around the roots of the plants, which 
is of primary importance in growing Ferns. In 
no instance was any attempt made to build a 
rockery in the ordinary sense of the word, as 
the informal placing of the brick burrs on the 
surface of the soil answcretl the purpose intended 
admirably. The next thing done was to plant 
bulbs of Scillas, Snowdrops, Crocuses, Daffodils, 
and a few pieces of Solomon’s Seal between 
the Ferns, On the front Scillas and Snow¬ 
drops were planted alternately and rather 
thickly, in oi-der to produce a good effect. 
Everything stood well during the winter. 
Early in the following year the bulbs began 
to x>eep through the ground, and in due course 
I was amply rewardetl for the trouble taken by 
a glorious display of spring flowers. Before 
the whole show of bloom was over the Ferns 
lx*gan to unfold their fronds, and, wdth warm 
showei-a and more light, rapid growth w^as 
made. The whole scene was soon transformwl 
fn)m its original town-like appearance into 
what was very appropriately termed “quite 
rural.’’ By the end of June the fronds of the 
large-growing types had rcacherl a height of 
from 2 fet't to J feet, which gives plenty of 
rm)ni and shade for the dw^arf varieties under¬ 
neath. During this period a top-dressing of old 
manure was given to help to ton.serve the 
moisture, and care was also taken to supply the 


The .Male Fern (FiastnRa Filix-max). 


plants with plenty of water. With attention 
in this respect, tlie fronds kept well right up to 
the autumn. During the following winter the 
old fronds w'ero allowed to remain, which ^ve 
some slight protection against frost. hen 
the new growth appeaml the dead fronrls 
were cut off, the l>orders and IkjJs lightly 
forked up, and a layer of manure again 
laid on, w'hich greatly a 8 aiste<l grow'th during 
the season. By this ti'catmont the Ferns 
get stronger each year. The only arldition since 
making the ferneries has been the planting of a 
few’ fresh bulbs each autumn, so as to maintain 
a gixxl spring diaplajs and putting in asan edging 
some bulbs of Oxalis, the flowers of which 
are of various coloure, aiul protluce a pleasing 
effect during the summer months. I w’as led to 
grow these Oxalises owing to a plant of the wild 
variety (Wood Sorrel) making its appearance 
alongside one of my largest Ferns, which clothed 
the surface of the ground for a foot or more with 
dense gi-een foliage and small pink flow’ers. 

The cultivation of hardy Ferns, os herein 
descril)ed, is very simple, and once planted gives 
but very little trouble other than w’atering, 
w’hich, to those of us who have not much time 
to devote to our hobb}’, is a matter of great 
importance, whilst the result in most cases 
w’ould l)e very gratifying indeed. Many of the 
choicer varieties of British Ferns 1 grow’ success¬ 
fully in frames, but space will not permit of my 
dealing with these in this paper, more than to 


HARDY FERNS FOR TOWN GARDENS. 
I i.iVE in a neighl)ourhood where the gardens 
are small, the sun and light somewhat shut out 
by the close proximity of other buildings and 
high trees, and where the soil is of the kind 
usually left behind by the jerry builder. There 
are few who do not love Ferns, few’er still w’ho 
could not grow’ a few hardy kinds, however 
Iwidly situated their gardens may be, and it is 
with a view' of encouraging those who despair 
of growing anything on the site at their disposal 
that this article has been w’ritten. Let me here 
state how’ I proceeded. The boixlers, w’hich are 
J feet wide, and the be<ls much wider, were 
thoroughly dug to a depth of 2 feet, and the 
rough material found replaced in the iK^ttom for 
drainage, because, although Ferns like plenty 
of w’ater, 3 'et even these will not thrive in a soil 
that becomes stxhlen or sour. As the soil was 
natui-ally poor some decaj’ed stable-manure was 
obtained and w’ellw’orked in. Turty-loam and leaf- 
mould w'ere not eosil}’ procurable. Had it been 
so thev would have been used with great a<lvan- 
tage. How’ever, it is of some consolation to the 
tow’n gardener to know’ 
that an}' soil that has 
been rendered sw'eet bv 
iligging and exposure t(» 
the air w'ill answer 
fairl}' well for growing 
hard}’ Ferns. cTare was 
taken to obtain tlie 
Ferris rec{uired from a 
respectable firm in 
order to have them 
strong and w’ith plenty 
of fibrous roots, as a 
good result dependerl 
on this. This fact is 
mentioneil because of 
the many failures whicli 
arise owing to persons 
obtaining their supjily 
from itinerant haw’kers, 
whose plants are often 
ruthlessly pulle<l out of 
tlie hedges, and not 
iiifrequently the flbrous 
r.xitaof the large-grow'- 
i’lg varieties have been 
cutoff. The.se even w’hen 
carefully planted take 
a long time before their 
fibrous roots are again 
formed and the plant 
properly established, 
until W’hich it is impos¬ 
sible to make much 
grow’th. Having the 
plants at hand during 
the autumn—w'hich is the liest sea.son for 
planting — the following arrange.nient w'i\s 
adopte<r with signal success : In the W’ide lieds 
at the back were planted tall-grow'ing varieties, 
such as fjastrea pseudo-mas (Scaly Male Fern), 
Lastrea Filix-nias (Male Fern), L^trea dilatata 
(Broad Buckler Fern), I.iosti’ea spinulosa (Spiny 
Buckler Fern), Polystichum aculeatum (Prickly 
Shield Fern). In front and Ixitween the above- 
mentione<l sorts were Polystichum angulare 
(Soft Prickly Shield Fern), Scolopendrium 
vulgare (Hart’s-tongue), w’ith small plants of 
Athyriuni Filix-bemina, both retl and green 
stemmed (Ija<ly Ferns). In the borders tall- 
grow’ing scjrts w’ere planted in the centre, so as to 
give tlie fronds plenty of room to develop, and the 
rest of the space was filled in irregularly w’ith 
small Athyriums, Poly.stichums,Scolopencfriums, 
and Lastrea aemula (Hay-scented Fern). The 
shade afforded by the taller and more robust 
kinds shows off the dwarfer sorts in tlieir true 
character. Care w'as taken to plant the Scolo- 
pendriums and Athyriums in the shadiest and 
coolest position, for it is only in such a spot that 
these Ferns show oflf to advantage. 

The Ferns having been planted as liest suited 
to their requirements, the rough brick burrs and 
thick pieces of clinkers, W'hich I easily pro¬ 
cured locally, W’ere firmly but irregularly jilaced 
in the ground between the Ferns, affording them 
protection from Ixjing dug up by cats, and 
principally aiding as a»„piean3 of r^aining 
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.say that the very highly developed and most 
abnormal varieties require much more care in 
their culture than the more robust kinds, ami 
are apt to deteriorate in character unless the 
correct atmospheric conditions are hit on. How¬ 
ever, it is the overcoming of these difficulties 
which tends to stimulate one and to excite the 
interest of on enthusiastic grow'er of Ferns, of 
whom there are a number amongst the reailers 
of your valuable journal. 

Arthur G. N. Launder. 

36f Lep 2 )oc-road, Clapham, S. W. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 

ON THE CULTURE OF PLANTS IN 
ROOMS. 

Air, light, heat, and a certain amount of 
moisture are indispen.sable elements in the 
normal gi’ow’th of plants. Unfortunately, 
indoors it is not po.ssible to have them all, ami 
the aim should be to lessen, as much as pos.siblc, 
the defects w’hich arise from the arrangement of 
our dwellings. Air, which is of vital import¬ 
ance, is often—not to say alw’ays—vitiated. 
The exhalations of persons, the deleterious 
gases given out from hearths, stoves, lamp.s, 
etc., and Tolmcco smoke, all contribute to make 
the atmosphere unhealthy for plants. Therefore, 
it is most necessary to renew the air, whilst 
avoiding sudden changes. Give air w’hen 
w'eather permits, either by opening windows 
or by jnitting the plants out-of-doors, if 
only for one hour, and during gentle rain, 
if possible, avoiding currents of air, as the.se 
are very harmful. Not only should the air bt; 
fretiuciuly renew eil to stems and leaves, but it 
should have access to the roots also. For this 
rea.son ordinary flow’er-pots of rough and porous 
texture are to 1 x 5 preferred to Uiose that are 
painted or glazed. It is likew’ise a gooil thing 
to break up the hard surface earth, taking care, 
how'ever, to avoid hurting the roots ; this not 
only to mlmit air to the soil, but also to prevent 
over-rapid evaporation in the latter. 

Anyone who knows anything at all of the 
physiology of plants is aware that they absorb 
the carbonic-acid in the air, decomposing it in 
their tissues by retaining the carbon and reject¬ 
ing the oxygen. This im^rtant function is 

f ierformed by the leaves under the influence of 
ight. Our dwellings are not sufficiently lighted 
for plants ; curtains and blinds intercept a great 
part of the light w'hich conies in through the 
w'indow’s ; moreover, the exigencies of ornamen¬ 
tation and the caprice of the amateur relegate 
the plants to corners, chimneys, and other 
places w’here the light can reach them in a very 
diffuseil manner only. It is readily underetood 
that in the circumstances nutrition is hampered 
and a sickly condition set up, bringing w’ith it 
weakness and decay. It is easy to comprehend 
the necessity and the beneficial effect of light 
by placing a plant in front of a w’indow. 
Receiving more light on one side than the 
other, the stem inclines to the side from w’hich 
the light pi*oceeds. To prevent this, w’c should 
turn the plant about frequently before it has 
had time to bend its stem in one direction or 
another. While giving the plant as much light 
as w’e can, w'e should avoid exposing it to the 
full force of the sun, otherw'ise we shall run the 
risk of having the leaves burnt up. All kinds 
of plants, moreover, <lo not call for the same 
amount of light. Thus Pelargoniums and 
How’ering plants generally require more light 
than Ferns, Begonia Rex, Palms, etc. The firat 
should 1 x 5 placeil as near ns po.ssible to the 
w indow', ami the second may be used to adorn 
the interior parts of the room and places 
furthest from the light. 

Not all plants grow n indoors require the same 
amount of warmth. Some are content w ith 
40 degs. toSOdegs., othera re<(uire 00 degs. to 
70 degs. or more. If all these are collected in 
one place, therefore, they w ill not have the 
('onditions which are necessai-}’ to their growth 
and will suffer accordingly. Above all things 
hurtful are sudden changes of temperature. 
From 65 degs. to 70 degs., the normal tempera¬ 
ture of the day, the thermometer sometimes 
falls to 0 degs. at night. This is one of the 
causes of the fading of plants. A great number 
of species are content with an average of 
50 degs. During severe cold the precaution of 
removing the plants from the windows should 
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I>e observed, and dry heat being also harmful, 
one should not put them close to the fireplace, 
stove, etc. 

The question of moisture is quite as important, 
and it is well to water the leaves, especially 
during warm weather. Washing the plants 
with clean water is greatly to be recommended, 
inasmuch as it removes the dust that obstructs 
the breathing pores, and prevents their free 
action. Many stand the flower pots in saucers ; 
the sj’stem is a bad one, as the soil is madeover- 
inoi.st, causing the roots to rot. If saucers 
are used for this purpose tliey should be care¬ 
fully emptied after each watering. I recommend 
the use of isolatoi*s—sorts of saucers surmounte<l 
by a wide supiiort at the top for i-esting the 
])lant8 on. The overflow of w’ater fmni the pots 
remains in the saiu'er until it evapcimtes in the 
air. 

Plants in the window and balcony expo.se<l to 
the full rays of the sun are very liable to become 
<lried up. This can be partially prevente<l by 
putting a bed of moist sand under the pots, oV 
bj’ covering them with damp Mos.s. 

ChARI-RS rHEVAl.TRR. 


INDOOR. 

RKEOLINti GLOXINIA.S. 

({[.ox I NIAS have been so much improve<l that it 
would appear tlirticult to imagine any greater 
advance either in form of flowera or in richness 
and diversity of colours, unless it were possible 
to get a yellow variety. At the present time 
we have all the various shades from the purest 
white, pink, scarlet, crimson, blue, and on to 
the deepest purple, with all intermediate shades, 
and where it w'as formerly necessary to depend 
upon named varieties, at the present time (\11 
of these beautiful coloura may Ije obtained from 
a packet of seed. The great advantage of grow'- 
ing seefllings is that they are of more robust 
growth and les.s liable to disease than those 
propagated from old stock. 

The seed may l)e sown in Febnuiry or 
March. When sown early the seedlings require 
great care, Ijeing lialde to tlamp off* before 
they have hardly apiieared above the surface. 

I like to surface the seed pots with some leaf- 
mould which has been Imked to -de.stroy all 
insect or fungoid germ.s. This mi.\'ed with sand 
and rubbed through a fine sieve should l>e 
spread evenly ov'er the surface, and, after the 
Hoe<l is sown, pres.Hed lightly ; the seed W'ill not 
require any further surface covering. I like to 
place the .seed (lots in a light, open (losition and 
to avoid the dire< t rays of the sun. I’lie pots 
may be covered with gloss <luring the day, this 
l>eing taken off at night, and as soon as germina¬ 
tion has commence<l the glass may l)o dispen.seil 
with altogether. In the earlier stages the .seetl- 
lings may be grown on in the stove, but with 
as little shade as is consistent with safety. 
After the plants are well established and 
during the summer they may be grown without 
the aid of artificial heat. When grown under 
cool treatment they not only mak<t more stunly 
grew’th, but the flowm-s are of greater substance 
and last longer. It often rK;oui*8 that these 
Iteautiful plants are ruined through giving them 
too much heat and shade. I have often grow'ii 
fiee<lUngs the firet year pLinted out on a spent 
hot-l)efl. Under this treatment they make good 
growth, and the best varieties may l>e selected 
for growing in pots the following season. 
Gloxinias are often grown in a light peaty com¬ 
post, but I prefer using gocsl loam, leaf-mould, 
and some well-ix)tted stedde-manure, with saml 
added. The fii*st season the plants will seldom 
have more than from two to four blooms out at 
one time, but I have had upwards of twenty 
blooms out at the same time on plants in 5-inch 
pots the second season. A. 

Growings Achimenes. — 1 have a few 
Achimenes roots in pots. Kindly let me know 
through your paper how to grow them?— 
Constant Reader. 

*** Get a seed-pan and drain this w'ell. Over 
this place some peat and loam mixed with leaf- 
mould and sand. Fill up the pan about half¬ 
way with this compost, and then lay the small 
tuwrs which you shake from the dry soil in the 
p^jts on this, covering the whole with about an 
inch of fine soil. Place the pans in a tempera¬ 
ture of about fib dptfTTTind do not wlt^ till the 
Digitized by 


roots have started. When the shoots appear 
give all the light possible. When the young 
shoots are about 3 inches long the plants must 
be moved into pots, three or four or more, 
according to the size of plants you wish to have. 
As the growth advances carefully stake, ginng, 
08 the soil gets filled with roots, plenty of 
water. Before the flowers open fully harden 
them oflf and move them to a cooler house. 
When done blooming set the plants in a warm- 
house, attending to w'atering, as if this is 
neglected the tiibers for the ensuing year will 
be very small. Leave the tubers in the pots 
wiien the foliage dies dowm, or shake them out 
and put into paper hags. Achimenes also do 
w^ell ill liaskets. 

Planting out creepera.—I have a green¬ 
house ill which I wish to plant a T*lumba^o and 
Tacsonia, and to this end have hail the tiles in 
the floor removed to make the Imrder. After the 
man had got through the concrete he found it w as 
quite hollow’ underneath. I W'ant to know’ the 
test thing to te done ? The spar-e under floor is 
about 10 feet deep, and w’ouhl w'ant so much to 
fill it up. Gan you suggest anything, and 
would you kindly tell me if such creepers require 
much root-room ?— Perplexed. 

As there is a deep chamber under your 
con.ser\’atory and some difficulty in forming a 
border, w’e shouUl plant the creepers nanierl in 
tubs or boxes 15 imiies or so in diameter, ^liiey 
could te strongly maile and painteil. Holes 
sliouM te made through the tettom for the 
W’ater to escape. If there is rcKiiii small pits 
could l>e built with cement-concrete, faced with 
ornamental tiles for the creepers. 'J’here should 
te no ilifficully in making Suitable beds without 
filling up the liiamter teneath. | 

Cinerarias. —My Cinei-arias are how com¬ 
ing into bloom. When over, wiiat shall I do 
with them ? Will they bloom again next spring 
if after a rest are repottetl, or must I take 
cuttings for next year, and throw aw’ay the old 
roots ?-t-H. Bevin. 

*,* Your Cinerarias are of no value after they 
have done flow'ering. You will have to get 
some seed of a good strain, sow it ateut the end 
of May, and keep shadtxl until the seetls germi¬ 
nate. As soon as the seedlings appear stand 
close to the glass, still shading lightly and 
giving some air. When largo enough, transfer 
to small pots and stand in an ordinary garrlen 
frame, potting on as may 1 h‘ necres-sary during 
the summer. Give the plants jilenty of room 
during the summer to prevent their tecoming 
drawn, and when frost threatens in the autumn 
move them to a temperature of about 40 (legs. 
Keep as cool as possilde, only using fire-heat in 
severe w’eather. These W’ill flow’er in the spring. 
Frequent fumi^tion with Toliacco-paper is 
nefieasary, as Uie Cineraria is very liable to 
attacks of green-fly. 

The Euchaiis. — What the Eucharis 
requires is plenty of heat, accompaniefl by 
abundance of moisture in the atmosphere, all 
the light possible, but no direct sunshine, and 
once the soil in the pots or teds is well occupied 
W’ith roots the less they are interfered with the 
tetter. Supply well-established plants with 
soot-water frecpiently, and never wholly dry them 
off at the ixxits. All the resting neodeil is to 
low’er tlie temperature of the house from 5 degs. 
to 10 degs., doing this after growth lias b^n 
completed. After a month's rest, sudden 
excitement, brought about by an increase of 
temperature, w ill start them flowering. 

Pancratium ftttg^rans thrives and flowers 
grandly under much the same conditions as suit 
Eucharises. They ought not U) be dried off or 
causeil to lose their leaves prematurely, anti 
there should te no shaking the roots clear of soil 
and repotting every autumn or spring. A shift 
may well be given to the smaller groups as they 
require more root-room, but the masses of larger 
bulbs and side-grow’ths may well burst their pots 
before they are disturbed. Thus treated, otld 
spikes of bloom may te developed very early 
and quite late in the season, the nulk appearing 
in the summer. 

Spring struck Geraniums. — At 

this period of the year, when the potting off of 
Geraniums that have been in pots or boxes 
during the w’inter is in active progress, it is 
customary to take stock of ouantities in hand, 
so that any deficiency may be met by spring 
propagation. I find that if gooil cuttings are 


available during Februaiy they make good 
plants for bedding-out in Mav. The plan I find 
answ er best is w’hen lifting old plants in autumn 
to pick nearly all the old foliage off, except just 
at the tips of the shoots, but not to cut them at 
all at that dull, dormant season, but pot them 
in the smallest pots one can get their roots 
into, giving very little water. After they ore 
once settled dow*n, if kept in an intermediate 
house or pit the}’ will develop a large quantity 
of strong leaders, and these are just the ones to 
make g(^ plants in a short time. I like each 
cutting placed singly in a small thumb-pot, ami 
after one gowl w’atering set on a shelf near the 

f loss in any light, w’arni hou.se, w’here they will 
e w’ell rooted by March, and (ran te shifted 
into .‘1-inch pots to perfect their grow th. If the 
space under glass is limited for winter storing, 

I think a larger quantity can te produced in 
this w’ay than by autumn projiagation only. Ah 
the Geranium doe.s not seem likely to te 
lianished from our gardens by any rivals to 
public favour, many may like to give the plan a 
trial.—.1. G., Qosport, 

Freesia refracta alba.— Beautiful and 
fragrant flow'ers are ever welcome during th<^ 
dull wint ry days, and among them the Freesias 
0 (’cupy a prominent place. To te successful 
W'ith Freesias at so early a date, however, it is 
necessary t-o obtain the .supplies by about mid¬ 
summer, that they may lie (lotted and obtain 
a long .sea.son of preparat ion such a.s rooting and 
starting into grow’th. Imported roots will make 
the necessary progre.ss in (cooler quarters and, 
w’hat is of the utmost imiKirtanoe, a short, 
sturdy, and vigorous grow’th. With this assured, 
the grow’er posse-sses the chief essential to a good 
flow’ering, a (^apital crop of the beautiful blooms 
resulting. A steady uniform heat, a light, airy 
position, and plenty of root moisture, consti¬ 
tute some of the chief items in the culture of 
these fragrant and pretty flowers. 

Rhodanthes in pots. —These are exceed¬ 
ingly useful w'hen grow’ii in pots for greenhorn e 
and room decoration, and the blooms are also 
useful for cutting. Seeds may te sow’ii in 
February or March in 5-inoh or fi-inch pots in a 
gentle heat. When largo enough to handle, thin 
out the seedlings, so that the plants w’hen fully 
grow’ii will not te* crxiw’dod, and grow’ close to 
the light in a cool-house till in bloom. The 
most common variety is RluHlanthe Manglesi, 
but in addition to that, K. maculata, a rose- 
coloured flow'er W’ith dark crimson ring, and 
R. maculata all>a, a charming white kind, are 
W’ell worth gmwing. Where it is desired to 
pre.serve the flow'ers in a dried state, they 
should te cut when fully opened and hung up in 
a dry, cool place, where they will keep for a 
long time ana te found useful for mixing W’ith 
dried Grasses. 

The Pampas Grass in small pots.— 

The common Pampas Grass is well known as a 
beautiful (ilant in the open, though somew'hat 
tender, but it is also very useful for furnishing 
if gixiw’n in small (wts. Having raised a nuniter 
of plants from seed, these were potted into 
fi-inch pots and are now’ 2 feet high and nlmc.st 
as much througli. The deep shining green of 
the foliage is very pretty, and the leaves tedng 
very narrew’, the plant is os graceful as I>ra(‘ft‘iia 
indi visa. Tlie plants may te used in cold rooms 
or pa.s.sages w'here anything more tender might 
be Wdly checked. ‘Jbe seed may te sow’n at 
any time, but preferably in the early spring 
months. It germinates much more sui'cly in a 
little w'armth than in ((uite a cold house, a 
vinery at w'ork teing a very suitable place. As 
soon as t he tiny gi'cen leaves are w’ell ateve the 
surface ix*move the seed-pans to a cooler, light 
hou.se. 1'his will keep the plants stunly and 
prevent draw’ing. Remove any common < lra.s.ses 
or w’eeds that may appear, or they will scxin 
choke the Gynerium. Take out small tufts 
ateut an inch acro-ss and pot singly into 2\-iiu‘h 
pots. Before they get badly ix>ot-bound give 
another shift into larger pots or plant out into 
nursery teds for removal to permanent positions 
W'hen strong enough. A light sandy soil and 
abundant moisture suit this plant te»st.— 
C. H. S. 

Camellia Monarch.— For colour, this woll-known 
old variety is not easily Rir|ia'«ed, and when seen in its 
fullest beauty with a hundred 1 or more flowers o|»on at one 
time it is anions the finest of this at one time po)>ular i;ruup 
of everjfreen shnibs. The rich scarlet of the flowers is 
not in any de;rree wcakenetl hy t heir semi-double charsu'- 
ter, for the p*tals are hroail ami display lhen»sehes to 

acivaiiiaite. Original from 
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HARDY FLOWERS IN LEICESTERSHIRE. 


fully pricked out into other trays, containing a 
soil of loam and leaf-mould. This time each 


VIEW IN THE GARDENS AT 
DUNROBIN. 

The part of Dunrobin gardens shown in the 
view is a portion of the old kitchen garden, and 
noM* forms a side connecting link between the 
newer kitchen gardens to the west and the 
dower gardens to the cast, beyond the old gate¬ 
way and Elm trees seen in the distance. 'I’he 
photo was taken about two years ago in spring 
time, when t he Apple blossom on the old Apple- 
trees happened to l>e iimtsually rich. J*h(»to- 
giaphy, however, conveys but a faint idea of 
tlie richness of colour ami beauty of mas.ses of 
Apple-bliMWom. Tlie borders under the trec*s 
are lille<l with old-fashioned dowers of variou.s 
kinds —Maiden’s Blusli, white Moss, and ^’ork 


The garden here is more or less on the sandstone 
rock and slopes to the south, so the enemy we 
have to contend with is drought. The soil is 
light but very fertile, and we are protected from 
winds on the north, east, and west by ever¬ 
greens. The dowers do not suffer from the 
drought so much as might be expected ; I think 
because I have learnt the value of deeply- 
worked ground and the great importance of 
preserving the moisture by an open surface. 
After a shower in sumnier I always go round 
my dower border.-* with a hoe. 1 was tolfl 
Ro.ses did no good on tlii.s light soil, but a 
farmer kindly sent me h>ur cartloads of rich 
marl, which I mixed with my lighter soil, and 
now nothing could look happier than my Roses, 
and I have had hundreds of V>eautiful blooms. 


plant should have 2 inches of space either way. 
Care is necessary in handling the seedlings, and 
the glass is necessary for a few weeks to give 
them a thorough start. When the plants are 
about 3 inches high they are put into their per¬ 
manent beds in the open ground 1 foot apart. 
All that is required is occasional hoeing and 
keeping the soil clear of weeds. In early 
autumn soot should Ije sprinkled among and 
over the growth, and in the following spring the 
soil is loosened with a fork. Beyond this, the 
necessary tying is done to make the stems, of 
the blooms upright. Nothing looks more 
sloveidy in a gaixlen than Carnations drop[>ing 
their tlowers in all directions on the gi-ound. 

S. \V. 


and l.rivmaster Ho.ses, double Kts kets, W’all- 
flowers. Oriental Poppies, l.iavetuler. Valley 
Lilies, Pinks, Primroses, Auricidas, together 
with a mixture in the front of autumn flowering 
plants. 'Pin* gardens have been lemodelled and 
(•iinsiderably extende i during I he last fifty 
years, f»ul the bit illustrated has remained 
much as it was in olden times, and it might 
stand as a bit of an ohl Scotch baronial garden 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. The 
quaint old Scotch historian. Sir Robert Gordon, 
writing about the seveateenth centurv, men 
tions Dunrobin Castle as Isung founded and 
built l>etwjen the years 11(n» and ll.">(t. He 
• lest ribes it ns “a house 
well seated upon a 


I grow' all the common perennials, but find many 
of them all tlie .stronger for an annual shift. 
Double Rockets are rather a difhculty in this 
warm soil, how'ever, ami I mu.st give them partial 
shade, (ientiana acaulis grow’s .splendidly, but 
last summer's drought tried it. 1 shall 
give it protection from the mid-day sun. 
Gladiolus 'Plie Bride is ver^' happy in a 
border facing south with a wall at the 
liack—in tw’o year.s it lias made enormous 
clumps ; it has no protection at all. Dilielia 
l ardinalis is also out all the winter in a border 
facing east. 1 looked at the plants of this after 
deep snow, followefl liy 27 (legs, of frost, and 


PLANTING TUFTED PANSIE.S. 

Am’MV jilanting tif Tufted Pansies, more 
especially in high and w arm situations, has lieen 
a(lvoc-ated in the columns of Gardeki.no Ii.i.rs 
TRATF.D from time to time. The oilvantage of 
autumn planting is that a display of hloom is 
got much earlier, and the plants sooner attain 
to large dimensions. In low, damp situations 
Tufted Pansies will sins^eed, but not nearly so 
well as w hen they are planted in high ground. 
On this account many persons, instead of plant¬ 
ing in the autumn, prefer to wait until the 
spring, when the young plants can be Uiiight 

cheaply. U n f o r 1 1 . - 
nitely, how'ever, the 


mote hard by the sea, 
by the which iher lyet.h 
fair orchards and gar¬ 
dens planted with all 
kynds of fruit and 
Hixirsu.sed in this king- 
dome.” 


SWEET PEAS. 
r)sE admirable methrsl 
i»f securing Sweet Peas 
early and How'ering 
profusely is to get a 
(piantity of l>oxes each 
ti feet in length, 
!f inches w ide inside, 
and the same in 
depth, filling them 
with a l>aso of good 
turfy loam and old 
decayed manure, with 
some ordinary jjot-soil 
rm the surface. These 
Ixixes should Ik? of 
1 -inch hoards, and have 



A flower l>or<li-i' in a Si-olibli g.wtleu (Dunrobin). 


w’ork is not begun early 
enough in the spring 
in many instances, 
many grow’crs fearing 
to expose the plants to 
the sharp frosts some¬ 
times experienced in 
t' le early (lays of March. 
From past experien* e 
it id j)erfectly safe, 
provided the weather 
is opt-n during the lai-t 
days of February and 
the plants have n(*t 
lK?en coddled during 
the w inter, to plant out 
at the end of ehruary 
with every prospect of 
success, 'i’his has been 
my practice for srjme 
years now, and judging 
from the mat ner in 
w'hich the plonts be¬ 
come esUiluiGierl, it 
may Ik? .safely followed 
in other gardens w here 


the iK.tt )ms piercfMl 
w'ith holes for drainage. 

'riie seeds need to be .sow'ii fairly thin indeed, 
be dibViled in 2 inches apart in zigzag fornf dow’n 
the middle. If the boxes can be sUkkI in a 
warm-frame or house, close together, not much 
r(Kun is occupied, and growth is rjuick. When 
the plants are 3 inches in heiglit tin* Iwixes 
should Is? removed to a cold-frame for a couple 
of weeks, and then they may be stiKsl ontdcKU-s 
in a sheltered position, but on one or both sides 
of a path is best, l)eing w'cll staked. I have seen 
]»lants in sucdi lK)xes, if kept well watered, 
and given occasional soakings of liquid- 
nianuir, 7 feet in height, and flowering w’onder- 
fully over a long season. In .sowing the seeds, 
no doubt, for the securing of xuctur(‘S(piene8H, 
mixing the colours is lK*8t; but as Sw'eet Peas 
are so much growm to give flow'ei-s for cutting, 
it is l>est on tlie whole to sow' each box w ith 
a divei’se colour, just as it is liest in sow'ing i*eas 
in clumps outdoors to .sow’ the colours separately. 
It is not w’cll in employing Peas for room 
der-oration to use moi-e than tw'o colours at 


found them (juite uninjured, though the little red 
shoot.s are w ell above the soil, and they have no 
protection, llepaticas, too, flourish. My 'I’ea 
Hoses are right in the open w'ith no pro¬ 
tection but a collar of biinit earth, and 27 degs. 
of frost do not appear to have hod any etl'ect 
on them—perhaps the carpeting of dwarf plants 
helps them. I am now hard at w’ork on a bog 
garden. There is a small river at the liottom of 
the hill. I jvm removing the natural soil in 
places, and substituting it for a lighter, more 
porous comi'ost (that w’ill not get water-logged) 
for dapanese Irises, Bambusas, Spiraeas, hardy 
Orchids, etc. There are two small rills I mean 
to make run through it. H. W. 

N<therst/ile Rectory, Ashhy-de. la-Zonch. 

CARNATIONS FROM SEED. 

Ai'ART from the interest of raising seedlings, i 
this is really a gixxJ way of pi*oviding a fine j 
disjjlay of bloom in the garden. In the ca.se of ' 


the situation is high 
and diy. In the case ( f 
I those whose gardens are in low, moist ]X>sitionH, 
it w'ould lie iK?tter to defer the planting until 
really severe weather is over. In t he meantime 
the IknIs and bordei-s should lie got i*eatly foi‘ 
the plants. 'Pixi often the beds and borders are 
left without lieing dug, until just previous to 
the planting, and this cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory. Getting the ground deeply dug 
and gixxl manure incorporated are important, 
and if these be carried out during the w inter, 
that the sw’cetening influence of the fi-osts may 
leaven it, so much the better. How’ever, if this 
W’ork has not lieen done see to it at once, that 
w'hatever frosts may yet Ik? experienced in the 
interval may be taken advantage of. '^I’he 
I’ufted Pansy is a very deep-rooting subje<;t, 
and deep cultivation is alisolutely nece.ssary. If 
possible the ground should be trenched and left 
in a rough state until the planting time arrives. 
At that time it may be broken up and levelled, 
and should then be in a nice, friable condition. 

In the meantime, orders should be despatched 


once, and then it is ea.sy where the selecteil 
varieties are sow'n separately to determine 
which hues best blend together, aud which to 
use for diversity from time to time. We cannot 
well keep Sw'eet PeA flow'ers too haixl cut, as 
then the longer they bloom ; but w’here 
employed for garden decoration, naturally it is 
desired to make as much show as possible. 
Still, in that ca.se, all decaying flow'ei-s should 
l>e severely cut. Sw’eet Peas like plenty of mois¬ 
ture, and although in the ojien ground the soil 
can hardly be too deeply w'orked, in boxes they 
do splendidly if abundaiiHy^iWatered. "A. D. 

Digitizen by *Ql£ 


those w'ho possess a greenhouse, whei-e frost is 
kept aw’ay, the seeds may l?e sown at once, and 
continueti up to May, giving the plants more 
time to make strong tufts, wbich will be all the 
moi'e productive in the matter of blooms next 
year. I sow the seed in shallow' W’o<xlen 
trays. It is scattere<l thinly on a level surface 
of sandy carlh, then covered, and watered with 
a fine-rtise^l can. Over each tray is j)laced a 
sheet of gla.sH to prevent undue evaporation and 
I shatlo in bright w’eather. Carnation .seeds 
germinate readily, and as soon as the tiny 
plants are large enough tD handle they are care- 


Lo the Pansy specialist with instructions to 
deliver within a specified period. There is a 
tendency on the part of some to execute their 
orders rather later than is desirable, and as it 
should be the aim of the grower to get his plants 
nicely established before the w'arm weather sets 
in, the importance of an early delivery will at 
once be appreciated. Tuft^l Pansies are very 
cheap, an immense numlier being obtainable for 
a comparatively small sum. I have before me a 
list which has just arrived by post, showing 
I tliat collections may be acquired at the follow’- 
' ing rates :—“ 12 .sortsjor^s.|:^^for5s. 6d. ; and 
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100 plants, nicely assorted, for lOs.” Surely 
this should meet the case of those who have but 
little money to spend on their flower ^aniens, 
W'hile to those requidng larger quantities the 
prices are relatively lower jier thousand plants. 
There are few subjects to equal the Tufted 
Pansies for making a long continuous display, 
and with but little attention they will continue 
in fresh condition for many months. C. 


A CLEMATIS BED. 

Ik a lovely old garden last summer I much 
admired an arrangement of various coloured 
Clematises in a round bed, with two rather long 
shaped beds running parallel to it. The idea 
douotless is not a novelty to many of your 
readers, but still it has some points in its 
favour. In the first place it enables the owner 
to pick the flowers for house <lecoration with 
case and comfort, instead of l>eing confronted 
with a bare stem, crowned W’ith its wealth of 
blossoms, as a rule, just out of reacli, and 
necessitating the use of a ladder. In the matter 
of contrast of colour tlie variously tinted star- 
like bloss4>ms seeme<l to me to stand out with 
great effect when thus arranged. 

The particular l)ed which won my admiration 
consisted of Clematises traine<l down over w'ire, 
and from the centre rose an iron spiral bracket 
about 4 feet or 5 feet high, from which hung a 
magnificent fall of the noble white blooms of 
(/. Anderson Henryi, and the deep, bluish-mauve 
of Princess «)f \Vales, interwoven together in 
charming disorder ; whilst below the colours 
were repeated, as the star-like bhKJins nestled 
in their green leaves. The two other beds con- 
tainoil the popular and free-flowering Jackmani 
and lovely Fairy Queen. 

Now that M'e have presented to us such 
exquisite novelties as the l)eautiful bright pink 
of Duchess of Allwiny, or the fantastic! 
colouring of Countess Onslow, the Clematis 
sliouhl hnd great favour, both for lieauty and 
utility, and, if well selectetl, for ita power to 
bravel}" put forth blooms w'hen the coming chills 
of autumn are robbing our gardeys of their 
summer glor}'. 

(Miss) Ci.EOFK-A rnold. 

The ClosSf Winchenter. 


THE LATE PLANTING OF BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 

This note concerns bulbous plants, such as are 
generally planted in autumn—that is to say, 
from October tt) the 15th November, a date 
w’hich is regarded as almost extreme. Gladiolus 
Colvillei and nanus, planted in February, and 
fairly well preserve<l bulbs, flowered very well 
in June and July following. 7'ulips planted in 
February flowered fifteen days later than their 
normal bloom time. Hyacinths planted about 
15th April flowere<l very M'ell in May, an 
extraominary result for so late a planting. 
Ixias planted out the end of March flowereil the 
end of Mayand June, and thcise bulbs were alreiuly 
w'rinkle<l even at the time of planting. Bulbs 
for spring planting, like Tuljeroses, plante<l 
April ami May, gave fairly g^Kxl blooms in 
Septemljer, while Brazil Calatliums kept drj' 
until the end of May, vegetate<l very well after¬ 
wards, and showed very fine foliage. As an 
example of long keeping, we may instance also 
Anemones and Kanunculi, theI'ootsof which, kept 
for an entire yearunplante<l, flowere<l well thefol- 
lowingyear. But the most remarkable rc.sultwas 
that obtained with (dadiolus gandavensis, which, 
plant ed the .30th .Tune, pro<luc<*d superb blooms 
in September and October, when all the other 
Gla<liolus Imd long since ceased flowering. All 
these experiments were ma<le w ith bulbs pre¬ 
served in the usual way—that is to say, in a 
w'ell-drainefl, rather dry place in an almost equal 
temperature of 10 degs. to 15 degs .—Rtvuf 
Hortirole. 


RUSTS OF GARDEN PLANTS. 

Let us go to the vegetable garden and select one 
rust there for a brief consideration. That of 
the Asparagus will perhaps be most to our 
interest, as it is very destructive, and has certain 

g lints of importance not previously mentioned. 

rom recent observations in the fiehl it has been 
found that the infection is aerial and not through 
the roots. This leaves it easy to see how the 
disease may be carri^ for long distances by the 
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wind. It has been frequently observed that a 
bed of Asparagus standing alone and surrounded 
by forests is much less likely to be ba<lly rusted 
than one in the open. The Asparagus rust 
fungus (Piiccinia asparagi 1). C.) introduces 
us to a species of rust which, while having its 
full list of forms, has them all upon the same 
kind of plant, and therefore its spread is in no 
sense dependent upon any other host. 

The chief information of value in connection 
with the study of the Asparagus rust in New 
Jersey has been the determination of the greater 
resistance of the Palmetto variety, and also of a 
French stock, grown as yet onl}' to a very 
limited extent. Asparagus grow'ers are working 
for a more vigorous but shorter life of the bed, 
and a better treatment generally. 

Hollyhoc’k rust. 

There are at least three rusts that have made 
themselves prominent. A bail rust in the flower 
garrlen is that of the Hollyhock (Puccinia malva- 
cearum). It develops upon all parts of the Holly¬ 
hock, as the leaves, stem, and flowers, causing 
them all to sicken and die. The great rate at w'hich 
the fungus spreads is to l)e accounted for largely 
because it hil>ernates as tlio living mycelium in 
the Hollyhock, the young leaves of wliich e.xist 
as a rosette through the w'inU!r. As the w'arm, 
moist weather comes the orange patches upon 
the foliage enlarge anti quickly develop spores 
which rapidly spread the rust to oilier parts of 
the Hollyhock. < iootl grewing weather, with no 
excess of moisture, is the lieat ally of the victim, 
and if it (monies in time many plants will recover 
from an attack that might bo otherwise 
disastrous. 

The Carnation rust (Uromyces 

Caryophyllin rs). 

The experiments that have been matle W'ith 
this di.sease are somewhat limited, but they go 
to show' that preventive measures are better 
than attempte<l cures. From the fact that the 
Carnation is largely an imhxir plant and propa- 
gate<l by cuttings, the Bto<-k should be healthy 
from W'hich tlie cuttings arc taken, and no 
rustetl plants should be introduced into a house 
previously free from rust. One ru8te<l plant 
under the conditions of greenhouse grow'th may 
be ample to inoculate a whole l)ed, and this 
accounts for the sudden outbreak of the rust in 
houses hundreds or thousands* of miles apart. 
Carnation growers are CTJulually acquiring a 
knowledge of the susceptibility of varieties, and 
are finding some sorts in this respect much 
more valualile than others. 

Chrysanthemum and other “ rusts.” 

This disease is so recent that there is verj' 
little in the line of remedies that has been 
determined experimentally. It being a green¬ 
house plant, propagated by cuttings, the 
precautionary measures are practically the 
same as with the Carnation. 3'he two rusts 
are, how'ever, ver\' distinct, belonging to differ¬ 
ent genera of fungi, and not transmissible from 
one host plant to the other. 

In the treatment of our subject we liave mode 
a few' selections of typical rust plants, 
from w'idcly separated host plants, and have 
endeavouretl to bring before the rearler some of 
the more important points connected with one 
of the leailing groups of destructive fungi. VVe 
have seen that rusts infest herbs, shrubs, and 
trees. The forests are not exempt from them, 
and even the giant Pines are destroyecl by them. 
The Blackberry and Rasplierry laist is one of 
the most serious pests to groweiw of bush fruits. 
It show’s it.self in early spring, dw'arfing the 
cane and ruining the foliage. When such an 
infei ted plant is cut to the ground the new 
shoots springing from thosUxjk w'ill alaf» Ijecome 
ru.sted like the first growth of the year. Actual 
microscopic examination of the tissue of the 
root demonstrates the pn‘scnce of the perennial 
mycelium. With these facts before us it is not 
stl’ange that the experiments made to eradicate 
the disease by spraying the plants result in 
failure. The Bordeaux or other mixture, when 
upon healthy plants, may help to prevent the 
spread of the disease ; but when once within the 
tissues of ixxit and stem it is out of reach of 
spraying compounds. All such rusted plants 
should lie dug up and destroj’ed, root and 
branch, and the earlier this if done the less 
likelihood there will be of the infection spread¬ 
ing by means of the spores. 

Prof. Halsted. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

SciUa sibirica alba.— This is one of tho 

most beautiful of early spring flow'ers ami easily 
managed. Because of its dw’arfness and purity 
of blossom it is one of those plants that deser\*e 
a good position or raised mrder in the rock 
gatxlen. Here it may be protected by a dwarf 
thin carpet of an alpine plant from pelting rains. 
The plant prefers a rather sandy soil w’ith which 
well-decayed leaf-soil is freely inc ^rpurated. 
This for these small bulbous plants is better 
than manure. 

Bedding out plants. —May I ask for a 

few suggestions as to what bright bedding-out 
plants would look best in a ribbon border, 
pattern of which I enclose ? The house is old- 
fashioned and low, thirteen windows long, and I 
like to cheer it up with the gayest colours I can 
find ; but it is sometimes difficult to mix them 
agreeabl}'. Last summer 1 had the enclosecl 
arrangement, the other half of the liorder having 
the same plants; the liaj’ window lietw’cen them 
has large trian^ilar comer l»e<ls, which have 
also to be considered. The Ixirder has a south 
aspe(!t, and is too close under the window’s for 
small shrulis or taller plants to be desirable. I 
fill the beds with bulbs for spring flowering, 
and very gay they w’ill lofik in a few week-?’ 
time.—T. Al. G., Wakefield. 

*„* We do not like the idea show'n in the 
sketch, not beliexing in the association of blue 
Loliclia, Fuchsias, yellow* Calceolarias, Begonias, 
and the like. You w'ould do very much U^tter to 
plant the liest Monthly and 'lea Roses and 
choicer hardy plants like Carnations, and, in 
your cool country, the beautiful Tufted Ptinsies 
as carpeting plants. If, against our mlvice, ^ou 
stick to the liedding plants, w’e should sjiy have 
a simpler scheme—no blue Lolielia, Fuchsias, 
which rarely do W'ell out-of-doors, and Begonias, 
which are uncertain, but w’ork out a scheme of 
Pelargoniums alone for one year, a.*? there is 
plenty of variety an<l colour in them. 

Sowing: Carnation seed.— When seed 
of Carnations is of the finest quality it is natural 
that it should be sow’n w'ith great care, jH»ssibly 
W’ith too much care, under glass and in heat. 
Seetl saverl from choice pot-plants is often 
imperfectly matureil, and needs .some coaxing to 
get it up. 3be finest luitcli of seedlings 1 ever 
raistsl was from seed sown outdoors, just a.s 
•Sw'eet Williams w’ere sown. That sowing was 
maxle in June, and every seeil grew'. Those 
w ho grow the Continental sti ains, so wonder¬ 
fully free to bloom and so useful for cutting, 
will find that the see<ls of these germinate 
freely outdoors, and if sown at the end of May, 
being w'atere<l and lightly shadetl for a short 
time, will give plenU' of strong plants to pul 
out W’liere to bloom in August. 'Phese will 
flow’er freely the following year. This is a tyire 
of Carnation all who w’ant cut flowers e.sijecially 
should grow. Commonly they stMHl freely here, 
but in any case the seed is cheap, and anv 
trifling outlay on it is alw’ays amply repaitf. 
The most acceptable of Carnations for ganlen 
borders is found in what are commonly calletl 
hardy Iroixler varieties of English grewth, and 
these especially are best when they give plenty 
of good double self-colouretl flowers, and some 
that, because of their mixetl or quaint colouring, 
are termed fancies. The seed of such can 1 e 
easily raise<l if sown thinly in shallow’ i^ns in 
March, and hUkkI in a cool greenhouse or frame. 
Within six weeks the plants should Ire strong 
enough to ilibble into a l>ed outdoors ami 
6 inches apart, from whence, in Septemlier, they 
may l>e transplanted w ilh gtxxl lialls of soil and 
rmits to their blooming quarters. The very 
l)est of strains invariably give from ‘2b to ‘25 pt^r 
cent, of single flowers, therefore no one must l)e 
disap]K>inted on finding such prop<irtion of 
singles amongst the seetllings. These, how¬ 
ever, are, as a rule, pretty enough to lx* allowtxl 
to flower, if they be destroyed aft<*rwards. 
.Some Carnations from seed should l>e raised 
every year.^—A. D. 

Destroying slugs With a 

chalk base for your rarden you have leas need 
of lime dressings than is the ease when the 
subsoil is clay. Still, as your object is to 
destroy slugs, we know of few things more 
harmless to all descriptions of crops or plants, 
and yet more destructive to slugs, than is newly 
slacked lime. We should advise you to obtain 
a bushel in stone form, then, in a veiy' dry 
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place, and best in a box, alack by sprinkling with I 
water gently one fourth, and so soon as it can be 
handled fill a large flower pot or other utensil 
with the lime-flour, and dust it very freely 
where the slugs frecjuent. It is, how’ever, much 
iHJst to do this at night, when the slugs are out 
in search of food. You can mix fresh soot with 
the lime, or, if you prefer, give a dressing of 
lime on one evening, then soot two or three 
evenings later, following up the dressings for 
two or three weeks as advisM. Salt kills slugs 
also, and may l)e strewn along close to hedges, 
walls, or fem*es wh(*re the slugs harlK)nr. 

GERARDIA TENUIFOLIA. 

I HAVE never, either in gardens or in the wild 
land or in the alpine mountains, M'herc beauty 
of plant life is at its highest, seen anything that 
struck me more than a Gerardia I once met with 
in the roadside in New Jersey, growing abun¬ 
dantly hen^ and there, like a little tree in habit, 
i."» inches to IS inches high, l»earing most 
graceful miniature IVntstemon-like flowei-s, but 
tar more refined in rolour and distinct in form 
t han any Pentstemon 1 had ever seen or any 
<ither plant of the same family. Naturally I 
wondere<l why such a plant Wiis not in cultiva 
tion, and le^ariit that the Geranlias are 


on the white sheet. If they do not fall give the 
plant a good jarring shake, and search it well. 
In the case of Vines and creepers the sheet must 
be laid under the plants. It is useful to tie 
small bundles of dry Moss or hay on the stems 
of Vines and other plants, so that the weevils 
can use them as hiding-places during the day¬ 
time. They should be opened and examined 
every morning. The weevils are nearly black, 
and about i inch long.—G. S. S. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

GROWING LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Most readers of Gardenino require flowers 
that they can grow in an ordinary greenhouse, 
and for this no other class of plants can give the 
same results as can l)e obtained from the Chrys¬ 
anthemum. Although Chrysanthemums are 
usually well grown by amateurs up to the end 
of Noveml»er, few go in for them from Christ¬ 
mas onward. 'Po do this well rmc must have 
two distinct sets of plants, grtuvti under totally’ 
difl'erent comlitions. 'I’o get a mid winter 
supply a l omplete rhauge (»f pi(M e<lure is neees- 
siiry. .Many w ho have .starletl on this branch 
of ('hiysaiitluMiium grow ing hav e made, t lie 


that tliey are so susceptible to injury from frost. 
We seldom get frost enough to hurt these late 
sorts before the end of October, when the glassy- 
houses that have been filled with Tomatoes and 
other summer crops are cleared. 

Liftino.— A few days before finally lifting 
the plants take a spade and cut quite lialf 
way round each plant, and then, when every¬ 
thing is ready, cut the othei* half, and lift each 
plant with a good ball of roots and earth, and 
carry on handnarrows, or in baskets, and plant in 
trenches in the borders of the house, in boxes, or 
into pots. J f well watereil, and kept syringed for 
a few days, hardly a leaf will be lost. Directlv' 
they have recovered the check of lifting, keep 
all the air on the house that is possible, both by 
night and day, only shutting up when scv'erc 
frost threatens or when fogs are prevalent. 
Fire-heat must be very carefully usecX more to 
expel damp than to raise the temiRU-ature. 
I,.iite white sorts are plentiful. Niveum, 
L. Canning, Princess Victoria, and Snowflake 
are gooil old surts, and y»‘llows are represented 
by W. H. Lincoln, Golden (!ate,and E. G. Hill. 
Cftloureil sorts are not so mu< h in request. 

James (Jkoom, 
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mostly parasites on the root- that is to 
say, growing on the roots of other 
plants. In spite of this, I brought home 
some seed of one or two kinds and 
sowed it wheie J thought it wouhl have 
some chance, but nothing ever came ol 
it. There are a numlier of kinds in 
Americ.a, .and some of the plants are 
certainly of some Iveauty, but hitherto 
they seem to hav'e resisted all attempts 
at cultivation. Gerardia is a genus 
(•ailed after .lohn (!erai-d, who M'rote tln^ 
famons Herlial in the time of Queen 
Kli/al>eth, and is as a group of the 
highest interest. I hone that some 
of them may l)e intnMluced. Now, how¬ 
ever, fi*om what I see, one h.as lieen 
grown by Messrs. Vilmorin at Wiriei’es. 

G. TKNrrFoi.TA, writes S. Mottet, in 
the Ifeviie Jfortirct/e^ is a species long 
known, which thrives j>erfectly in the 
open, and forms charming tufts covered 
with flowers in summer, in appearance 
much resembling certain of the Pent- 
stemons. Its go4Hl effect and many 
tlowei-s have won for it a place among 
ihe novelties of the year, and it will 
doubtless maintain its reputation in the 
estimation of .amateurs. It.s dwarf and 
bushy habit, its light and gra/teful effect 
with its numerous pale blue flowei*s, 
make it a valuable plant for beds ami 
Iwirdei'S, pots, etc. 

Insects in soil (.4 The grubs 
that you forwanled .are those of tlu* 

“black Vine-weevil” (Otiorrhynchus (Joranlia tenuifolia. 

sulcatus). This insect is often a most 
annoying pest in vineries and green¬ 
houses, for the weevils eat the young shoots mistake of gettiiig cuttings of a few of the 

and the leaves of various plants, and the reputed late sorts, growing them on in the 

grubs feed on their roots. The weevils .are jxar- ordinary wa 3 % and then l(K)king for a mid-winter 
ticularly fond of the shoots and leaves of Vines, supply only to find that even these sorts were 
Ferns, and many plants grown for their foliage, at their best early in l)ecend)er, and on the wane 
and the grubs are usually found at the roots of by Christmas, and over by New Years Day. 
Ferns, (;yclaniena, Primulas, and other soft- To get them during January, you must not only 
nK>te(l plants. When in such p<isitions it is get the ver^y latest sorts, but you must pro¬ 
impossible to kill them by watering with any pagate during April an<l May, not finally 
insecticide, as it liecoines so weakened by | pot until June, and continue pinching until the 
piussing through the .soil that it has no effect, end of July. Most of the late blooms that 

upon them ; and if it could Ik^ made to reach come into the market are cut from plants that 

t hern of sufficient strongth to destroy them the never have pot-culture at all in any stage of 
plant would sufler and jirobably die, so that the their growth. Growers who go in for thousands 
(»nly way of dealing with them is to take the strike their cuttings in Isixes or cold-frames, 
jilant out of its ^jot ami pick out the gruks from and transfer, after heing stopped and haixlened 
among the roots. FortunaUdy, they are easily j off, to the open ground, in most cases, after 
sr^en on account of their white coiour, and ns | early crops of vegetables have licen cleared from 
they are very sluggish in their movements there ' the soil, for very rich, freshly-manured soil is 
is no diffi(!ulty in capturing them. The weevils | not needed. If the soil is pretty firm so much 
are difficult to caUdi, ns they only feed at night, j the better. Put the young bushy plants out in 
and hide them.sclves so carefully during the day rows ‘2 feet apart each way, and l^yond keeping 
that it is almost impossible to find them. Any watered, free from weeds, and pinching out the 
plants that are in pots which are attacked joints of shoots that are outgrowing the others, 
should l>e lai«l on their sides on a white cloth or little will be needed until the autumn. When 
sheet in the course of the day, and a few hours stopping is carried on very late the bloom-buds 
after dark a bright hj^ht should l)e suddenly i will ne Tate in swelling up, and so long as these 
thrown on the plant. This will generally cause I are tightly folded up a few degrees of frost do 
the weevils to fall, and Nvill e.xsjlvTe-seen no harm. It is when the bloom is exi>anding 
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Chrysanthemums for cutting. — I 

made a trial of Jajanie.se varieties, Isith old ami 
new, l.a.st year to get some comjiarat ive te.st as 
to the value of sorts for cutting. 'Phe newer 
sorts j)roved the more intere.sting, i)erha|)s, 
l>ecau.se I found several fresh shades of coloui*, 
and, what was more notable, a great imjmoe- 
ment in h.abit of growth. Few of the French- 
raised varieties, for instance, grew alK)ve a yard 
high, and thus they at once exhibited a merit 
that commends itself to most amateur gi-owers 
whose glass room is somewhat limited. I rooted 
the cuttings in early .spring, tcK)k out the tij>s 
the shoots when the j)lants were 6 inches high, 
and allowed from thrw to half-a-doT^en growths 
on each plant. 'I’hese were merely slung to one 
(central stick. The j>otting was, of course, duly 
done, and pi*oper care given in regard to water. 
Every flower bud that came develoj>ed. 1’he.se 
were the terminals or la.st of the sea.son. I 
therefore ignored the ajjjjearance of crown or 
second-buds, a matter which is somewhat tire¬ 
some to .a great numl>er of readei-s, judging 
from the j).ages of Gakdenincs Ir.i.rsTRATF.n. - 
' H. S. 

Chrysanthemums in their early 
stages. —Rich mixtures of .soil are not advis¬ 
able w'hen potting recently-rooted cuttings. 1 
alwaj^s use sw'eet earth rather than anything in 
the w'.ay of manures. It is thought by some 
that a sprinkling of fertili.ser should greatly 
facilitate healthy growth. 'Phis may not Is* 
dangerous in later stages, but it is when the 
roots are too tender to a.ssimilate it. Into good 
fresh loam, with either coarse sand or loiwl 
grit added. Chrysanthemums root readily, ami 
without roots one cannot get satisfactory 
growth. I like also to provide shelves near the 
gla-ss, if the plants are not in cool-frames. The 
air in such jjositions and all available light tend 
to stout growth. Where plenty of light and 
air is given the soil becomes dry quickly, 'Phis 
is always a good sign, at least in the wint«‘r and 
early spring months. If ordinary lotted manun^ 
is used with the soil there is generally little 
harm done, for most of the material which goes 
by that name has the stimulating elements 
w'ashed out of it, and it crii therefore do no 
harm, but may do good in keeping open mould 
of a i-etentive nature. One cannot be Uk) care¬ 
ful in the matter of soils. I could give recent 
instances where one person used nothing except 
the refuse from the roadside, and succeeded in 
rooting and growing on young plants perfectly ; 
whilst another with neither stint of money rior 
labour made such a mixture of ingredients" that 
his start is a failure.—H. S. 

jWr“ many of the. most interesting notes 
and articles in “ Gardening ” fmm the very 
beginning have come from its readers^ we desire 
to encourage this, and therefore offer each week, 
for the coming three months, a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden ” to 
the seiuler of the most useful or interesting letter 
or short article pndilished in the current week's 
issue, irhich will be-fHatiied\t]^i:Syi*^* 
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ROSES. 

ROSE WILLIAM ALLEN RICHARDSON. 
Few* Roses have greater attractions than this, 
and it should be seen in every garden. Planted 
against the house it covers a considerable space 
in a short time, the growth being vigorous in 
all situations. I prefer, however, a north or 
west aspect to obtain flowers of that apricot- 
tint so much admired in this Rose. Hot sun 
bleaches the blossoms to a great extent, although, 
colour apart, the Rose is excellent on account 
of the immense number of blossoms. It requires 
but little pruning, save merely the shortening 
of long, unripened shoots ami the si<le spur¬ 
like shoots of the previous year’s growtln As a 
standard this Rose makes a remarkable sj>ecimen, 
and in this ease I like it on a ratlier high stem, 
then tlio long slioots may be traine<l down 
umbrella fashion. Near where I write there is 
a fine tree grown in this way, wliich in the 
KtiOHon is very fine. In an open position, where 
standards must of course be planted to obtain 
room, the want of colour in the blooms is not 
noticeable, l)ecause the sun luxs not the same 
cfiect upon them as when growing against a hot 
wall. I liavo seen this Rose pegged down. This 
plan is not a<linire<l, ami, in fa<-t, any way in 
which the grou’th is severely trained seems 
unsiiited to W. A. Richards^m. It makes a 
lirst-rate hedge with just the support (»f wires 
fastened to posts at either end. A Rose so 
hardy and rampant in habit does not appear to 
me suitable for culture under glass, 7ior is it 
adapted for pot work, os the jdants so soon get 
tof) large. 1'he foregoing remarks apply alsf* to 
another excellent Rose, Crimson Rambler, and 
e.specially that as to position. In a hot, sunny 
aspec^t against the house the plant readily 
becomes a prey to red-spider, and no amount of 
watering appears bi master it. To cover 
arlsmrs at the entrance of a dwelling or garden- 
walk this variety is suitable, and it is very 
effective climbing a high post in an open spot. 
I'robably, it has not yet been tried as a stock for 
budding the more tender Tea-scented kinds, but 
I should say it is eminently suited for this 
purpose. H. S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plantillg^ Roses. —I want to make a Rose- 
bed of about two do7.en plants in a sunny 
position and sheltered from the ea.st wind, but 
very exposed to the we.s't u inds, which are l>ad 
liere ; soil, light. I want a lied bright with 
flowers all tlie summer as far as possible. 
What Roses would you recommend me ? Would 
you recommeml China Rt^es? If so, which 
ones? Thanking you for your help.—R. N., 
lur^mexA. 

Subject to local experience of soil and 
winds we should say 3 ’our best chance would 
be with the Chinns, the best of which, such as 
Laurette de Messimj', the Old Crimson China, 
Fcllenberg, Hermosa, and Eugene Resal, are as 
l)eautiful as an\' Roses. Add a few of the 
hanl^’^ Tea Roses, such as Ceorges Nalxmnand, 
Mme. Hoste, Anna Ollivier, Hon. E<lithCifford, 
ami Mme. Ijambanl. 


will find the recipe in the issue alluded to above. 
The fungus may also be considerably checked 
by raking off about 2 inches of the top soil 
from the bed or plot in which the plants are 
growing and burning it, afterwards returning 
either tne burnt earth or some new soil to take 
its place. The resting spores lie near the sur¬ 
face, and unless destroj’wi by fire will certainly 
attack the plants again. A dressing of lime and 
soot might be of some use. Had it been the 
autumn when this question was asked, we should 
have said transplant to a new plot of soil that 
had been trenched a year previously ; but it is 
too late now to tmnsplant old established Roses. 
Good hal’d pruning will be advisable, especially 
cutting awaj’ the over two-j’car-old wood. 
Stunted, starvefl, or overfed plants are those 
moat prone to these diseases. Try and induce a 
healthy, sturdy growth, and j^ou will have less 
to complain of in this respect. 

Rose Mrs. Cocker. — 1 believe this 
variety will become as popular as Baroness 
Rothschild. It is a lovely flower, with high 
centre, and very full of petals. The colour is a 
soft pink. Both foliage ami floM’ers are in 
every way first class. It is reputeflly a ci'oss 
between Maliel Morrison and Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet, and has receivetl the gold medal of the 
National Rose So<*iety. Unfortunately', many 
of the Hy’brid Perpetuals seen at exhibitions are 
good only’ upon yearling plants, but not so the 
above, for it is especially fine as a cut back.— 
Rosa. 

Rose Ijamarque.— This is a first-rate 
Rose for ouUloor wall culture, it being both a 
strong grower and a very free bloomer. When 
grown on a warm position it invariably’ flou’ers 
early', when its beautiful white blossoms with 
pale lemon centre are much prized by’ those who 
have not the convenience for growing Roses 
under glass for indoor decoration. Like all the 
Noisettes, the flowering wockI should l)e cut 
away when the blooming period is passed, and 
young shoots laid in to take its place. It is 
such a vigorous grower tliat I have knoMm it to 
make shoots 9 feet or 10 feet in length in one 
season. 'I’liese when well ripened yield a great 
quantity of blo.ssom8 ; in fact, one tree alone, 
well cultivated, if the soil and situation suit it, 
yields a large quantity’ of flowere in one season. 
This Rose prcKluccs its flowers in ti-usses, which 
makes it cloubly valuable for house decoration, 
as there are often two or three blooms fully 
expandetl, surroumlecl by several charming buds 
in various stages of development in one triLss. 
My aflvice to all al)out to plant wall Roses is to 
get I.an)arque, and give it a warm position on 
a wall facing south-east or south, and train in 
plenty of young growths each year for flower¬ 
ing the following sea.son—A. 

Rose Mme. Berard.— Kindly tell me 
whether or not to cut liack a Madame Berard Rose 
about 8 feet in height now, and if so how far ? 
The Rose was placed last February in cold green¬ 
house on east wall. It is growing in heavy 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, with a go^ drainage 
beneath. The plant is in good condition and 
anxious to burst. It has threq branches from 
main stem.—A. E. W. 


Black>rust on Roses.— Several of my 
Roses (H.P.’s) last year, owing to the drought, 
sufferdrl considerably from black-rust. What 
ought I to do to them this spring in order to 
eradicate the disease ?—A. T. 


*** If your Roses lost summer were disfigured 
with blackish spots up«)n their foliage, you will 
find some comments thereon in our issue of 
Septemlier 16th last. But from your letter we 
gather that it was red-rust your H.P.’s were 
infested with. Tea Roses and most of the 
Hybrid Teas do not liecome affected w’ith 
orange-fun^is or red-rust, which is a strong 
recumniendation why they should lie more 
extensively’ planted, especially in districts 
where re<l-rust is very rife. We have seen this 
red-rust upon Wild Roses and also upon other 
shrubs, especially in a season of drought like 
last, and to grow’ H.P.'s in these localities 
is a mistake, although even among these there 
are exceptions—such as Ulrich Brunner, one 
of the lK*st all-round red Roses. This red-rust 
«loes not usually’ put in an appearance until 
after the first crop of bloom. \Ve have been 
struck at the immunity of own-root Roses from 
this disease. There apiicars to l>e no real 
remedy’, V)ut as a jife^ntn eCupj^i^ good. Vou 
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*,* Let the plant alone. You wdll no doubt 
get some good flow’ers from the buds on the 
growths y’ou have, and then you may, if you 
wish, cut it back after it has flow’eretl. In this 
way’ you will get several strong grow’ths from 
the Ixittom. Encourage these shoots to grew', 
an<l y’ou w'ill have some good flowers next year 
if you take care that the wood .is well ripened 
by admitting plenty of air during the summer 
and autumn. 

Rose Madame Wagram (Conues^e de 
Turenne ).—This is like an extra strong form of 
Grace Darling, which grows as sturdily as 
an H.P., as everybotly know's, but the new’- 
comer makes thicker wood, and yet blossoms 
freely. It is these freo-flowering shrub-like 
Roses, of which Mrs. Paul, Clio, and Caroline 
Testout are good examples, that have everything 
to recommend them. Mme. Wagram has a 
large flower, very double petals, slightly reflexed, 
and is of a bright satin-rose colour, shaded with 
carnation. Tliere is a peculiar glistening about 
the bronzy foliage in its tender stage that I 
have never noticed in any’ other variety. Any¬ 
one flesiring a guo<l Rose for standard, for 
medium pilhw, or for a not too high wall would 
find Mine. Wagram very suitable.— Rosa. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SUMMER-LEAFING VERSUS EV’ER- 
GREEN TREES. 

JUDOINO by the scant attention now paid to the 
planting oi deciduous trees, one would suppose 
them lower in value than the Conifene, which 
are planted every’where, but deciduous trees arc 
by far the most valuable in this country. A 
number of species described as haidy are, for 
the most part, not really so. They endure the 
climate for awhile, sheltered in sunny mK>k>; 
here and there, but a severe winter comes and 
nips them, or an easterly breeze comes and half 
burns off all the leaves. Unpreved exotics, that 
thrive for a little while, but succumb to some 
unusucally bitter spell of w’eather, we have given 
every’where places of honour tliat should l>e 
filled by trees more eongenial to our clime, and as 
a consequence w’e often fiml diaea.se or a vacant 
place where W’e looked for a long life of beauty. 
Not a few are really hardy, and it is impossible 
to eml)elli.sh our gardens and country’ scats 
without their aid ; but none the less is it a 
mistake to depend almost w holly on them, as 
many tlo. Then as to beauty, they are w holly 
inferior to our finest trees—inferior inasmm h 
as they are changele.ss and W’ithout the supreme 
charm of fair blossoms. The “ haid-wiKwi ” 
varieties of the common Hawthoni yield more 
beauty than any Pine. The ccmimon deciduinis 
trees of the parks of Europe, w’ith their mas¬ 
sive trunks and limbs, ami picturest^ue 
ramifications, are grander than any Pines. Nor 
in this connection must we compare the giant 
Pines of the West w ith what w e can gniw in 
England. It is a ileluaion to think tlvat our 
climate will ever permit the Sequoia.s anil the 
other great Pines to live for anything like the 
time they have exi.Ht<ed in their native homes. 
Very few seem to take any interest in summer- 
leafing trees ; and they are haixlly ever grouped I 
so that their beauty may Im* seen to a^lvantage, 
few’ developing the handsomest-flowering kiiwls 
into good specimens, isolateil in open groups, or 
forming pictures by’ their ai<l—W’hich it is very 
easy to do. But, Iwlly as they are treat♦ hI, 
they generally live, even in crowded cities and 
their suburbs, w’here conifers ami most otliers 
evergi'eens perish annually in thousands ; ami 
those w’ho plant them usually have the rewanl 
of planting something a little more enduring 
than themselves. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Ooatinff trunks of trees with gas- 

tar.— I planted last winter and spring a 
number oi Douglas’ Pine and Larch, 3 feet high, 
and, finding that the rabbits were biting them, 

I upon adv’ice painted the bark of the trunks 
witn gas-tar. Since doing so I have l)een told 
that it will injure if not kill them. Would you 
kindly let me have your valuable opinimi as to 
this, and if likely to kill the trees can I do any¬ 
thing now to arrest the mischief ?—C. S. P. 

*** We. think that gas-tar shoukl not be 
applied to young trees of any kind. Okler trees 
may withstand it, but w’e have seen many’ small 
trees injureil and kille<i by it. You must take 
other means of keeping the rabbits out. They’ 
should be completely exclude<l from all garden 
ground.—Eo. 

lionicera ft-agrantissima.— On a sunny 
wrall Lonicera fragrantiasima has a number ef its 
deliciously fragrant blossoms alreaily expanded, 
while the unopene<l buds are sufficiently’ 
numerous to keep up a succession for some time. 
When the plant is in a fairly sheltoi’ed spot the 
agreeable perfume of its blossoms i.s very’ notice¬ 
able during a quiet, but bright February day. 
It is of fairly free growth, and forms quite a 
bush in the open ground, and on a wall it wrill 
reach a height of 10 feet or 12 feet. In mikl 
winters it will often retain a few leaves, but 
generally speaking it must l>e rerardetl as a 
deciduous shrub. The whitish blossoms are 
borne in great profusion from the joints of the 
preceding yeara shoots, but they are not large 
enough to make much of a show, the most pro¬ 
minent feature by far being their delicious 
fragrance. The nearly allieil L. Standishi, 
which is not yet quite in bloom, and the pretty 
Chimonanthus fragrans, whose earliest blooaoins 
are fully expanded, are both remarkable for 
'their fragrance^I 
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FRUIT. 


THE MEDLAR. 

There are probably few fruits about which 
individual tastes differ so much as they do 
about the Medlar. The proper “ bletting” of 
the fruit requires some care. Varieties are not 
numerous, the Duteh and the Nottingham being 
most commonlj’ gro\ni. The fruits of the 
Datch are very large, with a wide-spreading 


The Dutch Medlar. 


eye, the Nottingham lieing smaller, deeper in 
proportion, anti the eye less open. As regards 
cluality, the latter, though less grown, is the 
lietter. The Dutch throws out its branches in a 
twistetl manner, and is inclined to assume a 
w'eeping an<l spreading habit, so that ii is best 
grown as a standard. The Nottingham is more 
upright in habit and not such a gross grower ; 
it does well in bush form, and is the tjest for 
places where room is limit^l. To obtain good 
crops of fruit, the trees are liest when managed 
pretty much on the “ let alone” principle. 

Medlars should be allowed to hang as long as 
possible on the tree provided they are not sub- 
lected to severe frosts. They never ripen 
lietter than when they can lie allowed to hang 
until quite the end of October. To ripen the 
fruit properly it should be quite dry when 
picket!, be stored thinly on a cool shelf where no 
moisture can reach it, and allowed to develop 
without subjecting it to any heat. As the fruits 
will not ripen all at once and keep well for two 
or three weeks after ripening, they may be had 
in good condition for ten or twelve weeks at a 
season when the home-grown dessert fruits are 
not very varie<l. Those who have a surplus of 
fruits or who do not care for them in a raw 
state may convert them into a most delicious 
jelly, much resemlding that mode from Guavas. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Peaches in cold-house. —When is it safe 
to ch)He Peach-houses so as to secure early fruit 
w'ithout the aid of artificial heat ? The houses 
have a south aspect and contain the following 
varieties : Royal George, Hale’s Early, Alexan¬ 
der, and Waterloo. 1’ho houses have been 
thoroughly cleaned, w^alls w'hitew'ashe<l, and 
trees pruned and tied in. What shall I do as 
regarus the treatment required to the trees and 
borders ? The trees w'cre slightly attackerl with 
scale, red-spider, etc.—.1. 

In unheat^ houses there is always the 
risk of serious damage to the expanded and 
expanding flowers from severe late frost. We 
have known instances w here every flow'er and bud 
on the upper surface of the trees was ruined by 
a frost in March, only enough escaping on the 
underside of the trees to give a light crop. Once 
there is plenty of leaved to protect the fruit some- 
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W'hat thereislittlelikelihoodof afro.stdoing much 
injury. Not till the trees are well furnish^ with 
young shoots and the fruit is sw’elling fast is it 
advisable to resort to syringing, and then at 
closing time only. Close early in the afternoon. 
Scale and black-fly are the insect pests most 
difficult to exterminate, and petroleum and hot 
w'atcr w’ill effectually clear the trees of them. 
Insecticides applie<l with a brush are never 
thoroughly eftective, and much harm is very 
fre»^uently done to the trees during ther work of 
application. To 3 gallons of w^ater heated to 
al)out 120 degs. arid A 
lump of soft soap about 
the size f>f a hen’s egg 
and 6 ounces of petro¬ 
leum. The petroleum 
must be kept forcibly 
mixe<l all the w hile it 
is used, as should the 
oil collect on the sur¬ 
face some jMirt of the 
trees w ill get an inju¬ 
rious quantity of it. 
Every imrt of the tree 
should havea thorough 
wetting, and no harm 
w ill result if some of 
the mixture does find 
its w'a}' to the border. 
If in the courae of a 
week the scale does 
not fall away and 
leave the l)ark clean 
and smooth, a second 
application of hot 
water ami petroleum 
is desirable. Brushing 
a petroleum 1111 x 1111*0 
into the joints or 
principal lurking- 

( ilaces of re<l-spider 
las often ended in the 
loss of limbs and even 
wliole trees. If the 
pi'troleum and hot 
w'ater mixture does 
not w’holl}’ get rid of red-spider brush sul¬ 
phur into the infesteil joints. 

Apple and Peai^trees.— I have just come 
to live in a house, uninhabited for the past two 
years, and there are a very large garden, facing 
due west, and fine orchanl, both containing a 
very large number of fruit-trees, w'hich I am told 
have always borne capital fruit. All are covered 
with Lichen. Will painting with lime alxiut 
2 feet up the trunks destroy this, and should it 
lie applied directly it is mixed or w hen cold ? 
Most of the trees (except espaliers) are much 
too high to throw dry lime over.— Mill Bank. 

*** Hot lime-w'ash will kill Moss and Lichens 
on Apple-trees, but it must come into actual 
contact with the parasites. Merely painting 
the trunks of the trees 2 feet or 3 feet up will 
not sutfice to clear the trees. With a long- 
handled brush a man on a pair of steps w'lll 
reach a good way up the main branches, and a 
man with a shovel and a supply of dry newly- 
slaked lime would scatter it up a good w'ay. 
This should be done when the branches are 
damp. Two or three drains 3 feet deep will 
improve your orchanl if an outfall can be 
8ecure<l. 

Planting: vineriesC M. S .).—Gros Maroc 
is an ea.sy doing Grape, but is not a keeper like 
Alicante. For that reason, if you wish to 
have tiros Maroc, you had lietter plant it in 
your earliest house, although two of Madresfield 
Court, a far superior Grape, if you can do it 
well, would be preferable. As to the second 
or later house, plant Black Hamburgh and 
Alicante ; and for very late keeping, cutting 
the bunches wdth 12 inches of wood attached, 
and setting them in bottles of w’ater to hang in a 
dry room, plant one of I^ady Dow'iies’, as good 
bunches win keep well till the end of Mareh if 
cut in January. Alicante, with a very gentle 
warmth, hanm well till Christmas, and some of 
those mt^ to cut and bottled. With your 
earliest Ham burghs ripe in July, you should, 
when all your Vines are in good baring, have 
good Grapes for over ix months at least. 

Grafting: Plum-Btooks you 

propose to graft your stocks you must at 
once take off some stout young shoots from the 
trees you w'ish to employ, tie them in a small 
bundle, name them, then set them 6 inches into 


the ground in a shady place. The grafting must 
be done about the middle of April, wheti the sap 
rises. You must have ready some elean 
w’ell beaten, and mix with it one-thifd its bulk 
of w'ell beaten horse-droppings, damping it to 
render it workable. The grafts should be about 
6 inches long w'hen put on, one-half the 
bottom being cut to fit a similar cut on the 
tops of the stocks, which have lieen cut hard 
bock. Tie the grafts on securely and clay the 
joints over. Budding may be done on the sides 
of the stocks in August, taking the buds from 
young shoots cut direct from the Plum-tree, and 
quite fresh. 

Keeping: Apples. —It is very old advice to 
spread all our Ap^es out on shelves in the fruit- 
room, removing decayed ones from time to time, 
and turning over the rest, etc. This is an excellent 
wa}’ if our object is to make the fruit decay or 
lose quality as quickly as possible, and hence 
many of our good Apples, that with a l)etter 
way of keeping would last well into the winter, 
are quite mawkish even before Christmas. The 
light and warmth of these fruit-rooms, often 
kept at a temperature above w'hich fruit ought 
to be kept, are dead against gootl re.sults. Fruit 
is often put above stables or even very often 
kept in a house in which the temperature is 
quite 50 degs., and then people wonder why 
their Apples do not keep. 'J’he proper way to 
keep Apples is to gather them from the tree 
directly' into l)arrel8 or boxes, handling tliem 
gently, closing the barrel or box, and putting 
them into a dark, ctoI cellar, with a tempera¬ 
ture, if possible, of not over 40 degs. 

A shield for budding. — Two years 
since I tried a shield in bumling, whicli I 
thought w'ould protect from the air and sun, 
and it answ’ered very well. It w'as *<1 piece of 
india-rubl)er tul)e, al)out this size and lengtli— 

) >) 

cut in half, and with a little piece cut out to 
allow the eye of the bud to grow' through. Any 
old tubing will answ'er, and it can be used over 
and over again. A gardener may not trouble 
to use it, but amateurs like myself w'ill, I 
think, value the suggestion. I found it to 
answer arlmirably. Of course, the sheath must 
be taken off before the sh<x)t grow's too large to 
be draw'll through. The bud is first tied in, as 
usual, then the sheath is put on, anti alstf tied. 
Last spring I used a similar sheath for grafting, 
using the tube merely split up on one side. 
I experimented on .some young trees, mostly 
Pears. The tube admirably answ'ered the 
purpose for w'hich cla}' or W'ax is user!, and out 
of aliout sixty grafts quite fifty grew'. I did 
not have quite enough tubing, and sulistituted a 
strip of oil-eloth, and it answ'ererl almost as w'ell 
as the rubber. I think, of the tw'o, in the grafting 
it is the more important, as it floes aw'ay w’ith 
the unsightly appearance of clay, and can be so 
quickly tied on.— Robert R. Taylor, Wejttbnry, 
WUts. 

Espaliers above walls.— My walls are 
too low and mj' trees vigorous. Would it be 
right to erect a trellis on a wall, and what 
amount of succeas might I expect ?—R. H. 

It is quite safe to do so, and it w’ould 
look very w’ell. It is not uncommon to see it 



Grape-vines on the top of a wall. 


done abroad w'ith Vines and climbers. The plan 
helps the trees to attain a fuller development, 
which is better than pruning, and it also gives 
us a chance of greater variety in the season of 
ripening than W'hen the fruit is only exposed on 
one surface, as on a wall. 

Original frQrri 
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GARDEN WORK* 

Oonservatory. — The Japanese Maples 
gently forced iilto leaf ar© useful for decoration. 
The kind chiefly gro^^'n is the ailVer-leaVed fonn 
Acer Neguikio Variegatunl. Both pyraniitls dnd 
standards are useful. A few plants might be 
kept in pots, and when tlie foliage loses colour 
plunge the plants outdoors. Those who have a 
large conservatory to keep gay and interesting 
might grow standard Roses in pots. Teas on 
H-feet or 4-feet atoms are lovely. They udll 
aland among a group of Ferns or fine-foliaged 
plants, enhancing the oH'ect of lioth. It is sur- 
priaing what a large jilant mn lie grown in a 
7-ineh or 8-ineh pot with judi<;iou.s feeding. 
One of the loveliest plants just now is Acacia 
Riceana, gn)wing in a Ixirdcr and traine<l up a 
rafter under the roof of a large conservatory. 
The growth of thi.s variety is light and elegant. 
'I’he improved forms of A/Jvlea sinensis are very 
rleairable forcing plants. Tlie colours are lovely, 
ami the flowm's <tf some are fragrant. The\' 
force easily, and are in every uay su|>erior to 
the Japanese vai-iety mollis. Herbaceou.s Oal- 
ceolaria.s are rather neglected ju,st now, hut 
there is a g«M')d deal of beauty in these plants 
when well grown if a goo<l strain has been 
obtained. I’hey should Iw reatly for shifting 
into flowering pots now. Thi? largest may go 
iiit^ 7 inch pnt.s, Imt good specimens may be 
grown in fl inch pots })y helping the plants witli 
liquid-manure when they have filled the pots 
with roots. No plant requires extra help until 
the i*oota haA e taken possession <if the wliolc 
l>ody of soil in the pot. Both these and fine 
rariaa are subject to insect attack.s, and should 
l»e regularly vaporised or fumigated, fah eo- 
larias should stand on a cool bottom, and not 
l>e exposed to hot sunshine, or the leaves will 
lose colour. There should be plenty of Mignon¬ 
ette in bloom now for the August .sowings, and 
other plants will l)e I'oming on later. A further 
sowing should now l>e ma<le. Neatness and 
cleanliness are always important, and alx>ve all 
there should l)0 no insects visible. Nothing 
distresses a thouglitfid pei*son so much as to see 
])lants eaten up with insects. It i.s really 
cheaper to k(H}p them out than have to destroy 
them after they luave l>een permitted to e.stab- 
lish them.sclve.s. 

Forcing^-hOUSe.—This is in many gardens 
a house of mixtures, and a goo<l deal may 1 h 3 
done* ill a comparatively small stincture, if 
well heate<l. All plants which liave been pre¬ 
pared for forcing will bear more heat now than 
would have been a<lvisable a month ago, because 
the longer days and the increa.stnl p<jwer of sun¬ 
shine will (consolidate the growth. ^Seeds of many 
decorative plants should be sown now. 'I’hese will 
include Begonias, Retunias, Cannas, and other 
subtropical plants for grouping outside in June. 
Most of these should be started early to g(;t the 
plants strong enough to make a gocMl show 
during our short summers. Acacia lophantha, 
i irevillea robusta, and Kucjilyptus globulus 
(Blue (ium) will, if piwhod on in heat, be large 
enough to plant out in June. (Jibson's ('astor- 
oil has striking bron/y foliage, and forms a 
fine group over a groundwork of light- 
coloured foliage or flowering plants. In addition 
to raising many young plants from seeds ami 
cuttings, all the usual flowering plants forcced 
.at this season nmy l>e pushed on. 'J’he herbace¬ 
ous Spinvas, when the roots are established, 
will liear a brisk temfK?rature, if they get 
enough water, but these plants are not so much 
grown a.s they were. The dilliculty of keeping 
them supplied with moisture has had soimcthing 
to do vi itli thi.s, and then the demand for certain 
plants and flowers varies as the fashion changes, 
and the flowers of Spir.'vas <lo not last long 
enough in a cut state to make it worth while to 
grow’ them for cutting alone. The Narcissus 
family and the Lilv of the \’alley are supplying 
the bulk of the ttow’ers for cutting m»w, and 
these are easily grown in large quantities. 

Cucumbers in frames.— 'J’hose who 
have to rely upon hot-beds for early Cucumbers 
may now’ make a liegiiining. The materials for 
the htsl should, if possible, Ik? composed (»f (xiual 
parts tree-leaves and stable-man uix?. This 
mixture is more lasting than stable-manure 


* In cold or northern dietriets thr operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work ” t/mv be don' from ten days to a 
fortnight later thu n is here %nd 'eated with egually good 
results. 
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alone and retjuiros less preparation. If manure 
alone is used, it must be thoroughly shaken to 
pieces and thrown up in a heap to get warm. 
When the heat lias risen in the heap it should 
bo turned over and intermixed, if neces¬ 
sary, damping the dry sjKJts, so tliat the 
fermentation may drive oft‘ some of the mnk- 
ness. When a fair proportion of leaves has bcjen 
available^ the bed maj’be made up as soon as 
the materials get warm, as the leaves absorb 
the rankness of the manure, steady the 
heating power of the ma.s.s, and extend it, so to 
speak. The bed should be a foot Larger all 
round than the frame, and not les.s than 4 feet 
to 5 feet high. When the l>ed is made, put on 
the frame, place a watch-slick or theniionieter 
inside, and mat the frame up till the heat rises. 
When the heat in the lied is steady at 90 degs. 
or so put in the mounds of soil, and w’hen the 
drops of condensed moisture inside the frame 
are perfe<'tly clear set out the plants or sow secids. 

Window gardening.— 'Phe frosts of last 
week were severe enough to injure plants in a 
cold room ( hxse to the glass, but a covering of 
paper would render them safe. I am often 
asked why leaves fall from India rubla?!' plants. 
In many ca.ses a low' temperature and too much 
water arc the cause. Overwatering plants in 
w'inter is a common error. Never watei- a plant 
wlien the soil is already damp enough, as it will 
surely biing trouble, a.s plants (‘annol thrive in 
a sour, wet soil. It is time enough \'et to repot 
anj'thing or even soxv seeds, but cuttings of 
('hrysaiuhemunis will root in a shallow' box 
filled w’it.h sandy soil and placed in the w indow'. 

Outdoor garden.— Early Sweet Peas are 
always desirable for cutting, and w'hei-e autumn 
sow'ing is not adopted a few seeds should l>e 
sow'n very thinly in pots in the gi'eenhouso now 
and the seedlings hardened off and planted out 
in April. For a successional crop a sowing 
might l3e made outside as soon a.s the weather 
aiKi the soil aix? suitable. Sometimes Sweet 
Peas are sown in row’s, at other times in 
patches, but, how’cver sow’n, avoid thick sowing 
to get fine flowers. Not only mu.sL tlie site lie 
w’ell prepared and lilM?rally manured, but the 
Peas should have plenty of nsmi for develop¬ 
ment, and receive liberal treatment all through 
the. season, especaally as regards mulching and 
liquid-manure. It is a gr(?at advantage to have 
a he.ap of ricli light compost handy to put a little 
roiiiul th(“ riK>ts when planting anything. On 
some soils this is an inijiortaiit ai(i to su(‘(?e.ss, 
whether we are )>lanting trees or shrubs or 
hardy or tender-flowering plants. 'Phis is very 
little trouble, and only itxpiire.s thoughtfulnea-s. 
In every garden there .are ohl potting soil and 
d»?caye4l vegetable matter, and the black 
material from th«? smother-burnt rubbi.sh. A 
mixture of lliese matters is exctellent for putting 
round the i-oots of everything planted. Roses 
start away strongl}’ in it. Wo are, at tlu? t ime 
of W'riting, having a spell of rather severe 
weather, but as things w'ere made eomfortable 
by mulehing, ete., it is not likely much harm 
W’ill be done. 

Fruit garden. — Annie FJizalKdh and 
Alfriston are tw«) of the l>est late keeping 
Apples. The t rees grow w ell and bear freely, 
the fruiUs lieing large and handsome, and not 
Wily flavoured when eaten in a raw’ state. 
Another Apple that everybody should plant is 
Lane's Prince Albert, and, so fiir as I have seen, 
neither of these kinds is subject to canker. 
Blenheim Orange and Cox's Orange Pippin w’ill 
canker on bad soils. 'Phe b(?st w’ay to prevent 
canker is to plant on stations, keeping the roots 
W’ell up, and feeding the surface i*oots. Very few 
Apple growers really cultivate their trees in the 
true sense of the word. For the most part the 
roots ai*e stuck in the ground, and afterw’ards 
left to take their chance. 'Po keep up a suc¬ 
cession of forced Strawberrie.s from the middle 
of March till they can he gathered outside 
requires a lot of plants, and they must l)e well 
grow’n. In many private gardens several 
thousands of Strawberry plants are gTOW'n in 
pots annually and are introduced into heat at 
intervals of a fortnight or so, so as to alw’ays 
hav(* a supply of ripe fruit when gathering 
logins. One of the Wst late Straw’berries, when 
well done, is Sir diaries Napier, and British 
Queen, W’hen gixxl, always fetches top price, 
and it travels weU. Both of tliese varieties are 
somewhat old, but those who can .grow them 
will find money in them. The disbudding of 1 


early Peaches and thinning of early CntiK-.s 
require to be dealt with promptly when ixxwly. 
Too much young wood in Peaches and too many 
berries in a bun^ of Grapes arc evils. 

Vegetable garden.— Those who sowed 
Peas in autumn, and still have healthy row.s, 
should give them every attention to help for^ 
w’ard the growth. A ridge of soil draw’n up on 
each side of the rows, anci the sticks placed to 
the plants at the same time, will affoid mu* fi 
shelter. There is alw'ays a g(K)tl demand i.m 
early Peas, early (^abbages, and early . 

Where thera is plenty of glass, Potatoi s. Pi'a-, 
and Caulittow'ers may l>e for«-(Nl gently. Frenrh 
Beans will stand a gfxxl deal of heat. I'm- 
years I used to gixiw' them in the Pine-stoves, 
and if on a stage or shelf near the glass the 
house cannot well be too hot in w intei-. But 
Peas, when grown in pots or in heated pits, 
will not stand much heat, and they mn-t 
be freel}’ ventilated. Where tliero is room, a 
few’dishes of earb’Peas may Ik* obtaine<I ft *.mi 
plants in pots in a light house with a niulit 
temperature ()f 45 degs. or so. Rotatwill d * 
W’ith more heat, than Reas. 1 havi* 1 nin I 
Potatoes do w'ell after Asparagus in the saiti“ 
frame, .simply adding a few harrowloails nf g.»...| 
loam, and mixing all the soil together. Having 
strong plants to set out and warm coveriiijs 
w'ill hasten growth, and the growlli will U* 
sturdy. When planting Potatoes in this way. 
a few Riulish-seeds may be scattered thinU 
betw'een the Potatoes. 'J'liey will conic ort' 
liefiji'e the Potatoes want the room, l^ettuees 
may l>e planted in the Asparagus frames. They 
do not rrxjuire much heat, and the I.citiues 
produced under glass arc always cxeellent. 
Veit(*h's Forcing Cauliflower fnree.s well in pot s. 
It W'ill do very w'ell in an early Peach house or 
in a spare warm-pit if ventilation can be 


secured. 


E. Hobday. 


THB OOMINO 'W'BEK'S 'W^ORK. 

Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

February ^Sth. — Started a lot of dw.arf 
Cannas in hejit. These make grand gr(»U])s in 
sheltered positions, but the beils should be 
sjiecially prepaml to insure rapid growth. 
Sowed Begonia semperflorens Vermm. This 
has purple foliage and makes a .striking ma-is 
anyw’here. It comes true from seed, and se<*il- 
lings pusiied on in heat now' w ill lx? ready to go 
out first w'eek in June. Put in more cutiings 
of Fuchsia.H, Heliotropes, iK)l>elias, and vari-.rw 
fine foliaged plants, such as ('olenscs ao.l 
iresines. 

Ff'hruary 27th .—Filled aiiotlier frame wiili 
Aspar^us roots. The gra.ss soon starts now in 
a genial warmth. The frames are matt(*d up 
till the grass is through the soil, then light i-i 
admitted, and a little ventilation to add flavour. 
Moved more Mint iut(j heat, ^rarragon also is 
grow’u under glass for cutting green, anil iilanis 
are pla(*ed in heat as required. Pricked oil the 
small sow ing of Celery that w.as sown fii-st into 
a small frame for flavouring. 

Fehntary .AsV/j. — Ijooked round trcc<! in 
grounds where the Ivy is encroaching upon them, 
and trimmed it oft'their stems. It is never p« r- 
niitted to a.scend valuable trees, as its (*flri t in 
the course of years is injurious, (iit Ivy <tn 
w’alls close in w'ith shears. Iv\' edging.s'will 
also lie trimmed in pretty close \vith the shears. 
This is an annual proct'cxling. (’oveml a b, d 
of Rhulmrb with pots to draw up the stems. 

Marrh l.sf. — Sowed main cmj) of Onions anil 
Parsnip-s. Sow’ed a few seeds of'J'urnipmoU-.l 
Beet in a box for tran.splanliiig. Planted out 
(Jauliflow'ers on warm border nmlcr haiidligiiis. 
Sowed a frame with dwarf Kidney Beans aft'r 
As|)aragns. V.aporised jdant-himse.s. Put in 
more Chiysauthemum cutiings for late bloom 
ing. Trenched and manured a pic. c of land f-r 
Violets. We have a demand for long stemm d 
flowers, and shall plant moie Prim ess of 
Wales. 

March 2ad .—Planted Peas, Be-ans, and Pota¬ 
toes, early kinds. Sow'ed Asparagus .see Is i i 
drills 1 foot apart for transplanting as yearlings. 
Stirred up the surface of tlie jHrmaneiit A.s^wi.i 
gus iKtds, and raked dow n fine and gave a 
sprinkling of salt. One IxhI has l)een coven*d 
W'ith old spare lighUs to induce o.arly giow ih. 
Pricked out Bnussels SpixmU from Ikixos. 
Transplanted n few’ more Trii>oli Onions from 
autumn bala. 0 rigi na I from 
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March 3rd .—Sowed a few more seeds of 
Kivlishes and Horn Carrots. Matle a larger 
sowing of led Celery for main crop on slight 
hot-bed in frame. Sowed round-letived Spinach. 
Shifted Tomatoes into larger pots, and sowed 
more seeds, also more Ciicumliers and Melons. 
Put in cuttings of Koseinarv, Lavender, and 
'rhyme in sheltered l)order in shade. Rearranged 
(■iniservatory. There is plenty of forced plants 
to MU up with now. 


BOOKS. 

“HOME AND GARDEN.”* 

The success of “ Wood and Garden,” a year 
ago, has led t*^! the publication of the present 
V"Iuiiie, in which the authores.s tells the story of 
the building of lier Surrey house, and the efforts 
<*f herself an<l her architect to revert to the 
old hM-al ways of building in 8oli«l oak work 
and l>etter materials. There is a gotsl deal 
of the descriptive matter about country things 
whicli imwle her Hrst l)ook so aUmctive, and in 
addition a dc.scription <»f workmen’s ways and 


As an illustration of the practical usefulness 
of the IxKjk we quote the following from the ! 
chapter on “ Cut Flowers ” : 

When cut-flowers are to bo sent on a journey, it is a 
mistake to collect them in the early morning and pack 
and send them off at once. . . . The only flowe^ for 
which such treatinerit is suitable arc Roses and Violets, 
an<i even these should be put in water for an hour or two 
l>efore their journey. The hotter plan is to collect the 
flowers the afternoon or even the morning before they 
are to go; to take them to a handy bench in a cool 
shed, look them carefully over, bunch them in sorts, and 
then stand thenj deep in pails of water. I use the common 
galvanised i)ails and the small baths of the same kind for 
flowers with shorter stalks. As the smaller bunches 
would fall abotit in the bath if they were not full, I stand 
them in throe garden pots, which make a convenient 
support. In a dozen pails and a dozen baths a large 
quantitv of bunched flowers can be closely i»laced, to 
to drink their fill till packing time arrives. Next morning 
when they are packed they are fresh and stiff and in the 
best possible state for travelling. I make an exception in 
the case of Hoses and Violets whi never it is iK/ssible, 
becaiise, excepting Tea Roses, the\' last in a good state a 
shorter time than most flowers. . . . I should say that the 
best way of fxicking Hoses afid \ iolets is to staml them in 
water for two hours after being cut and bunchcfl, and to 
pack them in tins lined with atty fresh leaves—Hhulmrb, 
Cabbage. I^ettuce, .Spinach, Do« k, or any leaves that are 
large and cool and MU< <-ulent. There is a hamlsoinc Des k 
I that I grow for this and other like juirposes, ns well as for 


packing and sending single flowers by post for comparison 
or reference or other purpose. I find nothing more con¬ 
venient than corrugated iiai>er, and though I have quan¬ 
tities of all sorts of little boxes in store, I much oftener 
use the ribbed paper—it is so easy to cut a piece to exactly 
fit the small parcel; a little damp Moss at the stalk end 
and a leaf of Monk’s Hhul>arb to envelop the whole, a 
little drv Moss or crumpled paper near the flower to 
make the pa<-kagc the same thickness at l»oth ends, then 
the rihbed pajver rolled round, and a wrapping of pai>cr 
outside. A flower can be i>a< ke<l in this way with dr> and 
damp Moss and leaf and outside wrapper, even without the 
corrugated paiver, though the contents are much safer 
with It. The one thing I always avoid in packing flowers 
is the use of cotton-wool ; nothing absorbs moisture so 
quickh . Ganleners have it at hand for packing Peaches, 
and they also use it mercilessly in packing Orchids 
and Gardenias, Stephanotis and Camellias. It is much 
better in the case of these flowers to hav e some of the tin 
travs perforated with ranges of holes, and with twine and 
imcking-needle to sew down the flowers firmly to the 
bottom'of the tray so that thev cannot move. 

Two forms of White Lily.— It is not generally 
known that there are two distinct forms of the M hite 
Lilv ; one a far finer ganlen plant than the other. The 
iMftler one h.as altogether larger flowers, with wide ovei- 
lapping jvetals that arc strongly ribl>ed aiul curled l*a4 k. 
In the other the iHdals are narrower, and the w hole flower, 
seen from the front., is thinner and flatter and more star- 
I .shai>ed. Though the distinction seems of late to have been 
I almost lost sight of, it was well known in the days oi 
1 tiuecn ElizaKlh, when Geraixlc plainly descrilies and 



A I’luony lioitler. 


etc., vvliich is very iiilerehtiiig, ainl coiiM 
Hilly l;;ive been written by one familiar 
>\ it h tlie list', of t hose tools. 

'I’he chiijitcr on cut-flowers and packing them 
IN well worth the price of the book, and the one on 
plants for poor soils is also very good, 'i'he 
illustrations are excellent when dealing with 
: iniple foreground subjects, but not so successful 
11 “ the process work ’’ in rendering distance or 
“ values,” and parts that should l>e delicate ai'e 
often dark and wrong in expression. The pictures 
are, nevertheless, artistic in aim, and will do 
goofl by showing that there are such things as 
beauty, line form, and light and shatle in 
gardens. Many of the illustrations in books pub¬ 
lished in this day of reviving interest in gardens 
c insist of diagrams and patterns without any pre¬ 
tence of beauty, perhajis throughout a large nook. 
In this book the illustrations of really pretty 
things, sm h as the “ I’lcony Ganlen,” which we 
reproduce here, or even the studies of tree-roots 
m banks, which show very beautiful forms, that 
of Mullein (p. 69), Cape Lily (p. 80), Rose¬ 
leaved Bramble (p. 130), may show the most 
obtuse of pattern-lovers that gardening is 
really an artistic matter, and not merely a 
question of diagrams of a “ decorative” sort. 

‘ Homo aiul Garden.” Gertrude Jekyll. Longmans, 


Green, 6i Co., Patcrnoslcj 


Digitized by 


lOblcww^-, 1 

vGoc»gle 


ils merit a.s a plant of line foliage: the Monk's Hhuliarb 
(Kumex alpiiiiis). The leaves are large and tough and 
pliant; they may lie rolled up in a b.all in t he hand witb- 
oiit being crnsheil; they will tuck and fold most kindly 
into spaces and crevices in one’s flower pai kage, and no 
leaf is so useful for wrapping roniMl a bundle of seedlings. 

I grow it, in plenty near the packing-shed, so that a leaf is 
alwav s at hand 

Cut-flowers, whether for home use or for prejiarinp to 
go away, should never lie about Itefore being put into 
, water. ’ Anvone will see at once, when it is iKiinted out, 
though nianv do not hapjven to think of it, that as the 
flower in water draws in the moisture chiefly at the cut 
end of the stalk, it is most imi>ortant to keep t hat end in 
; the clearest touch with the water. If it is left lying about 
j for some time the cut dries up, and the water, if it 
re.n'hes the flower at all by this end, reaches it only in 
I such a vvay as liquid matter pas-ses through a drain that is 
I much clogged. The surf.'we of the stalk of most plants 
i has a certain degree of feeble drinking i>ower, Init if the 
^ flower is to be giv en the best chance of enduring, the cut 
i end must be a free inlet. Therefore, on receiving 

I Flowers after a Journey, 

j every stalk should Ik.' cut afresh, and cut Just Ivefore l»eing 
placwl in water. When flowers arriv e from the south of 
France, or from any far distance, the stalks should be pre- 
I pared with a long, slanting cut, or be slit up in ortler 
I to expose a larger surface to the water, and thej" should 
i be plunged deep in the w’ater, right up to the flow’cr 
! itself, and left all night. If the water is wann, so much 
the better. Even for an onlinorj* jou rney man 3 ,- things must 
have such a deep bath, or even total immersion. Leaves 
of Artichoke, so grand in large decorations, with long- 
stalked Oriental Poppy, or the taller of the Fig-leaved 
Irises, such as pallida dalmatica, arc plunged overnight in 
I the garden tAiik. , . . Many are the handy wa^ s of 


figures the two kinds, calling the star-shaped one the 
“ White Lily of Constantinople.” 

Happy accidents.— No year pa-sses that one does 
not oljserve some charming contribution of plants that one 
had not intentionally put together. Even though I am 
alvvays trying to think of some such happy inixtiires, 
othcre come of themselves. This year the Ivest of these 
chances was a group of pale suljvhur Hollyhock, seen 
against Yews that were garlanded vvith Clematis nainmnla ; 
tender yellow and yellow-white and deepest green ; upright 
spike of Hollyhock, cloudlike mass of Clematis, low-toned, 
i sombre ground of solemn Yew. Another good mixture is 
I th.at of Criiiuiiis, tall Camins, and Fuiikia graiidifloia. 

I Others that I alw ays delight in are of Rosemary and I 'hina 
! Hose, and of I'hina Rose and Tree Ivy ; of .Jerusalem Sage 
(Phloiuis) and .Miillein( Verbawum phlomoides); of London 
I Pride and St. Bruno's Li^v, as shown in the illustration at 
page 75; of (!yi*s<ipliila and (Jlolvc Thistle; of dark- 
1 flowered Honesty and the large, handsome variety of 
I Megasca coixlifolia. 

I The style of writing is pure and good—not a 
1 woi d that jars on one until we come to a long 
Ijatin name, sometimes used, too, where there 
is a goml English name, though in the Iwjok 
generally English names are very properly 
employed. 

I Messrs. Longmans, who have been among the 
I greatest sinners in the use of heavily clayed 
i paper for their books, have relented in this case, 
and gone back to the older and better M'ay. 
The cuts, however, are jirinted on clayed paper, 
and the binding is, we think, ncedlesslv 
' beaw. 

■ Original fmrri 
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February 24, 1900 


CORRBSPONDBNGB. 

Questions.— answers are inserted in 
Oarobnino free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communicaixons should be dearly and concisely 
uTttten on one side of the paper only, arid addressed to 
the Editor of Gardsnino, S7, Southampton-street, CooeiU 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBiiiBiiBR. The name and address qf the sender are 
retjuired in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon¬ 
dents should bear in mind that, as Gardbmno has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
altoays be relied to in the issue imtnediately following 
the receipt of their eominunieation. 

Answers (with the exception qf such as cannot well be 
classified and short replies) will befoutid iti their different 
departments, and should always bear the number atid title 
placed against the query replied to. Our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assutafiee. 
Conditions, soils, hnd means vary so much that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply icould do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in Gardbnino should mention the 
date atui page in which they appeared. 

Namlnff plants and fruits.—vlny communiea- 
turns respecting plants or fruits sent to name should 
always accompany the parcel, which should be addressed 
to the Editor qf Gardbbibo Illubtratbd, 37, Southam^n- 
street. Strand, W.C. No more than six specimens of any 
fruit or flower for luiming should be sent at one time. 

We should be glad if readers would remember that toe do 
not answer queries by post, and that toe eaniwt utuiertaJee 
to forward Utters to eorrespoiuients, or insert queries that 
arc not accompanied by the luime and address of sender. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OUTDOOR. 

Improving garden from a plan (Potsy).— 
We hold strongly that a jfarden cannot be laid out well by 
one who baa never seen it; so nmeb depends on situation, 
soil, surroundinjfs, and other things, which cannot be 
shown in a plan such as you send. If you build any hot¬ 
houses, put them where they will not spoil the lawn or 
general view. 

Growing named Begonias (Constant Reader). 
—It is of very little use nowadays having named sorts 
of Begonias, as if you purchase a packet of seed of a good ' 
strain you will obtain quite as good, if not better, varieties | 
than if you were to buy named kinds. Get a packet of 
good seeil, and as the se^lin^ flower keep selecting the 
best and save the seed from these In a few years you will 
have a very flue selection. 

Crocus Imparati (Reader).—Ihxa is one of the most 
beautiful of the species now’ in bloom. The delicate tone 
of colour and the pretty effect in a mass are not readily 
Hurpasse<l. The finest of all the 4vinter-flowering sorts 
is the exquisitely foniml C. Sieberi, a sturdy gem that 
does not topple over on its side so readily as do some. 
The (-olour of this, particularly in combination with the 
richly-coloured stigma, is beyond all praise. 

Mossy SaxlfWlgea—Will you give’ me the names I 
of four Mossy Saxifrages for covering two large vases ? I 
would like them all to grow about the same height and be 
evergreen. The vases are 3 feet across and in a rather 
exposecl position.—O. W. PiiiiiPOTT. 

**• S. hypnoides, S. geranioides, S. niuscoides, and 
S. in. atro-purpurea. They are best broken into small 
pieces and replanted a few inches apart. 

Propagating the Mistletoe.- When is the proper 
time to put Mistletoe-berries on trees, and is it best to 
crush the berry ? I tried some last year, but none have 
grown.— Tl'dor. , 

Place the berries on clean, fresh, smooth bark of the i 
Apple in April or May, and then cover with a thickness of 
black muslin or lawn, so that the birds do not peck them 
out. Do not cut a slit in the bark in which to insert the 
seeds, simply squeeze the lierrj’ on to the clean bark. 

Roses on arches.—I want to put up some arches for 
Roses, etc., in an old-fashioned garden. Would a broad, 
strong band of iron be sufllcient f—D rui oiit. 

•** One strong band of iron is not sufficient, \ouwill 
require to have two. erecting them at a distance apart of 
IS inches, interlacing them with strong copper wire. In 
this way there will be plenty of space on which to tie the 
shoots that form. 

Bulbs among Bracken (If. F.).—You cannot do 
better than plant in the autumn some Daffcdils, of which 
there is now a good selection, anil which wdll continue to 
flow’cr over a long season. Many of the l‘'ritillarics would 
also do well. You could also plant some Liliums which 
wouki flower in the autumn, and produce a fine effect 
rising from the groundwork of Bnu^ken. Gladioli ami 
Cape Hyacinths would also answ'er. Round the edges you 
might plant Snowdrops, Chionodoxa, Scillas, Winter 
Aconite, Crocus, etc. Some of the hardy Cyclamens are 
also very useful as an edging. Foxgloves will answer 
well. 


INDOOR. 

Green-fly on Arums (Hums).—You can stand 
your plants in any small shed, and fumigate them in this 
way. Give the plants a gooti syringing after you have 
fumigated them to clear off the dead insects. 

Narcissus Golden Spur.— For early work under 
glass no trumpet Daffodil can surpass this. It is good in 
colour and decided also; it is large and bold in the 
trumiiet, and, what is of equal value, the flow’ers arc 
produced on stout and t^l stems. It is these qualities 
combined that render it so valuable for decoration. 

The Blue Gum (Pot Pourr^).—^Ve can see nothing 
wrong with 3 -our Eucalyptus leaf. Keep it in a nice warm 
greenhouse, say in a temperature of 40 degs. to45de^., 
and no doubt as the sun gets more power and the w eather 
better it will start into growth again. Have you jiotted it 
on as it increased in size ? Perhaps the roots are cramped 
for room and the soil exhausted. 

Grevlllea falling (A. D. R.).—The fact of the roots 
of your plant coming through the bottom of the pot show s 
that the pot is quite full of roots and that the plant 
requires a shift, w'hich may be done early in March. This 
plant when it gets too old is liable to lose its bottom leaves. 
It does well planted out during the summer, dnd you 
might get some see<I and raise a fresh stock. It grows 
very freely from seed. 

Stonal Pelargoniums In winter (Afior).—You 
could not flower Zonal Pelargoniums in the temperature 
given—indeed, it is probable that w’heii severe frosts 
prevail the heat goes down much lower than 45 degs. 
Chrysanthemums being so hardy will do very well of 
course. As to other plants to bloom in such a temperature 
you will get little else but early Camellias, perhaps some 
Callas, and Christmas Roses to flower, but nearly all other 
thing's need some greater w'arnith to induce them to bloom 
ill mid-winter. ' 

Flowering of bulbs (Alice ).—Your greenhouse 
with a temi>erature so low as from 45 dcus. to 50 degs. of 
heat is capable of keeping plants alive, out not to push 
into unduly early growth. To have tender plants gener¬ 
ally, or bulbs in i>ots, hlooniing during the winter, the 
teniiierature should range from 56 degs. at night to 05 degs. 
in tne day. Bulbs potted early in October, then stood 
outdoors covered up with 3 inches of ashes or Cocoa-nut- 
flhre refuse, should be well roote<i to remove, after being 
cleansed, into the greenhouse at Christmas, and be got 
into bloom early in February in moderate w'annth. But 
with your low temperature it is not probable they will 
hlooni earlier than the middle of March. 

FERNS. 

Ferns unhealthy CVrs. ChtUfb).—Vroni the apiiear- 
aiice of the fronds you send, we should say that they have 
been eaten by a small slug. If you get a candle and look 
among the plants in the evening you will probably find 
the culprit. 

Fern unhealthy (Constant Subscriber). — Cyr- 
tomiuni falcatum. The liest thing to do with it will be t-o 
cut off all the fronds on which we found a good deal of 
scale and repot it, beiiig careful not to overwater it when 
you have repotted it. The little brow n specks on the fronds 
are scale, and which we fancy you have taken for thriixj. 
We hoi>c to give an article dealing with Adiantunis 
shortly. See article in this week’s issue on growing 
Gloxinias. | 

Hardy Ferns (Alice).-only quite haniy Ferns will ; 
keep green all the winter in your house, the ordinary’ 1 
Maiden-hair iieeriing more w-aniith. You can grow j 
Adiantum capillus-Veneris, Polypodium vulgare, P. cam- 
bricuni, P. tnchomanoidcs, Wociriw’ardia radicans, Scolo- 
peiidriuni vulgare, Polystichum angulare, Blechiiuni 
Spicaiit cristatum, Asplenium germanicum, A. lanceo- 
latum, and Cyrtomiuin falcatum, all being comparatii ely 
hardy. _ 


FRUIT. 

Plum not frultinfiT Carfer).—Boring holes 
through the stems of Plum-trees that drop their fruit when 
it is small is not likely to improve them. You should 
open a trench round each, (i feet from the stems, and till 
up with fresh soil and old manure. Then fork off the toji 
soil, give a layer of manure, then cast the soil over it. The 
trees seem to need maimring. 

Prunlnfif Lemons and Oranges (T. Tudor).— 
The best time to prune these is in the spring, say March. 
It will be well after pruning to stand the plants in a nice 
w’ann-house in order to encourage the growths to start. 
Keep the plants well syringed, and you must take care 
that they are well hardened off before you again stand 
them outdoors in the summer, as we imagine you intend 
to do. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dry earth-closet refuse (W. A'.).—The best way 
to dtal with earth-eloset manure is to mix it w’ith six 
times its bulk of earth, and leave it in a heap for a time. 
Tliis is siiecialb' ne<!essarj’ in summer. In winter when 
applicHi to heavy land it may lie spread over the ground 
and dug in immediate^’. 

A water supply. — I would lie very grateful 
for any hints on the liest and the cheapest way of pro¬ 
curing a good supply of water for a ^rden where, at 
present, there is none.— Drocght. 

**• You say nothing of the reason of the scarcity. Do 
you save the rain-w’ater? 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. R.—Kiudly give us some idea os to your cultivation. 

It does liest in a cool-house with Heaths and such like.- 

U. Beoin.—Yes ; we supply an index. That for w ill 

be ready in March.- E. Hetuoood.—You are keeping your 

plants far too warm. A temperature of 46 degs. is quite 
suflicient, and let them stand on ashes, which should 

spread on the surface of your zinc staging.- E. C.— 

Leave the Citrons anti Lemons alone. There is no need to 
prune them as 3 'ou suggest. Kindly send us a piece of the 

other plant you refer to.- B. P.—Hce reply in issue of 

Feb. 17, p. 670.- W. A. C.—W'e never heard of a plant 

under the name jou send us.-S.—We have never found 

that the tarred twine you refer to ever injured the Roses. 
Prolmhly you tied the shoots too tightly, and thus checked 
the flow- of sap. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.— t’. C.—l, Kindiv send piece of 
the Jasmine yju refer to, and then wc will be better able 
to advise .you as to its treatment; 2, Hedychiiim 

coronarium.- W. II. Davey. —1, Liboceilrus deciirrens : 

2, Rctinospora plumosa; 3, Retinospora squarrosa; 4. 
Rctino8i>ora plumosa aurea; 5, Retinospora obtusa; H, 

Cupressus Lawsoni crecia viridis.- Mrs. K. Knoudex. - 

1, Pandamis reflexus ; 2, Ophiopogon Jabiiran variegatnni . 

Name of ftruit.— A. D. R.—Apple Fearn’s Pippin. 


OatalOfTUes received.— Sutton and Sons, Reading. 

—Farmer’s Year Book for I'JOO. -Harrison and Sons, 

Leicester.—Cafo/iif/wc of Seeds for VMO. -Nathan Smith 

and Son, Adrian, Mich., U. S. A .—Trade List of Chrysan- 

themumn for lOUO. -Toojjood and Sons, Southampton.— 

List of Farm Seeds. -Imther Burbank, Santa Rosa, 

CUifoniia.—/’/•icc List for Season of J8'J9 and r.ekt. - 

Webb and Son, Stourbridge .—Annual Catalogue of Farm 
Seeds for ItHM ).-—lohn Potts, Rainford, L.anca.shire.— 
Hard and Soft-icisdcd Plants. 

Books received.— “Transactions of the English 

Arlioricultural So<;iety," V'ol. iv., part 2.-“The New 

Forestry on the Continental S.vstcni. Adapted to British 
Woodlands and Game Preseraation,” by John Sinii»soii. 
Pawson and Brailsforrl, Shelfleld. ——“ Hampstcatl Heath 
Protection Society’." Third Annuai Rejiort. 


LAW. 

Rlskt of tenant to remove fruit-trees and 
shrubs.—I have planted some fruit-trees and shnil>s 
here, without asking the peniiission of my landlord. Can 
I remove them without his permission 1 —Siikllback. 

*** If 3 ’ou arc a private occupier, as from j-our letter I 
imagine to be the case, you cannot remove either the fruit- 
trees or the shrubs without your landlord’s permission. It 
would he different if the trees, etc., had lieen planted on 
land occupied b^’ you as a market-garden. -K. C. T. 


THE VIRTUE OF CLEANLINESS. 

If “ cleanliness is next to gcxUiuess ” then 
we ni^y gain a valuable object lesson in its 
application to manufacture by observing a 
model factory which from a small beginning 
has grown into a mammoth business, where 
cleanliness is strictly ob-servod. All the articles 
prepared are edible, and for this cleanliness is 
particularly insisted upon. It has Ixjen a 
delight to many to pay a visit to Histou, 
near Cambridge, and inspect Cliiv'ers’ grciit 
Fruit Farm and Factory. The fruit is chiefly 
grown by the firm itself in their own plan¬ 
tations, and the district in the neighbourliooil 
of the factory.’ Plucked earl^ on a summer's 
morn, the fruit is made into jam, or the juice 
extracted to flavour Chi vers’ Gold Medal 
Jellies. 

Here is the testimony of Dr. Gordon Stables, 

R. N. : “ Messrs. Chi vers have come to the 

“ front with Jellies which really luld to our 
“ health and luxury. No home is C’omplete 
“ without these pure and excellent Jellies.” A 
Grocer remarks : “ Your Jellies are pre- 

“ ferred to other makes. Customers will have 
“ ‘ Chi vers’.’ I think that speaks for their 
“excellence. ’ A Q.C. Avrites : “ Kindly send 
“ me a sample of your Jellias. I am told that 
“ they are marvellously gootl.” A Baptist 
Minister says : “ My wife coiisidera your Jellies 
“ perfection, and I fully endorse her opinion.” 

Sold by Grocers and Stores in packets. Half¬ 
pints 2Ad., Pints 44d., Quarts 8d. A Free 
Sample will be sent" on receipt of post-card. 

S. Chivers & Sons, Histon, Cambridge. Pit 1st 
mtnlion this paper. —Ad\’T. 
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■DARR’8 ILLUSTRATED SEED GUIDE (free) 

O oonUina a Beleot list of the beet Vegetable and Flower 
Seeda. Alio many praotioal hinte on cnltlvation raluable to 
amatenm. gardenei^ and exhlbitorB. 


S SPRING BULB CATAIXXJUK 

oontaini a Deecriptire List of the beet Bulbs and Tubers 


■DARR’ 

■U oontA_^ _ 

for planting from Febmaij to ApriL Free on application. 
BAKB A B ONB, 18 A 13, mn g -street, Oorent Garden. Londo n. 

TTEITCH’S genuine seeds. — Veitch’8 

* 12s. 6 d. Collection of Vegetable Seeds contains 5 pts. 

Peas, for succession. 11 pts. Broad Beans, 1 pt. French Beans, 

1 pkt. Beet, 1 pkt. Ksle, 2 pkts. Broccoli, 1 pkt Sprouts, 

2 pkts. Oabbage, 2 pkts. Carrot, 1 pkt. Cauliflower, 1 pkt. 


2 pkta. Radish, 1 pkt. Baroy,_ _ , 

1 pkt. Veg. Blarrow, 1 pkt Marjoram. Carriage paid. 


VKITCH’S ILLUSTRfl.TED CATALOGUE, 

T port free.—Royal Bsotic Nursery, Chelsea. _ 

P06E81 ROSESll ROSES lll—The best and 

A obeiweat In the world. IS acres of Boies. 10^000 grand 
planti to select from. Best lorts, true to name. Oataloguei 
JAMES WALTERS, Boie Grower, faeter._ 


I NEVER SAW a better tool than the Ace of 

Spades; mine is almoet as good now as it was when I 
first usea it some 2 years ago.” Manufacturera—EDWARD 
A WM. LUCAS. Sheffield. 


PALMS.—d Beautiful Palms, 15 in. high, 68. 

A IS Palms, Dracsnas, Aa, for room, &ne plantA lOs. 6 d. 
ninstrated Catalogues on awlioation.—A. J. A. BRUCE, 
— “* “ m-Hardy, Manche ster. _ 


The Nurseriee, Ohorlton-cum-1 


ll^LCH’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS are speci- 

* * ally grown for exhibits from r ested ^Mta J^t of 


all np^tCHS^mrta. post free.—W. WE] 
Nnrseriea. Romford. Essex. 


F.N.C.S., 


T\ AHT..TA R, apeoial offer, many thousands.— 
Al Cactns (true). Decora! ire. Show, Fancy, Pompon. Pot 
roolA 3a per doz.; cuttinga la 6 d., both post free, our selec- 
tion Ch^iantb, Dahlia Catalogue free.—Devon Chrysan- 
mum Kursery. Telgnmonth._ 


TTARTLAND’S TWO BOOKS OF SEEDS for 

large and small holdera Prices oommensurate with 
quality. Nearly a century and a quarter’s trading into the 
fourth generationa Write for prices.—W. BAYL^ HART- 
LAND, Bulb, Begonia, and Daffodil Grower, Cork. Ireland. 


ITENT, THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND.— 

■Ul QBORGB BUNYARD a CO., Merchant Nurserymen, 
Pomologists, Ac., beg to say the following Catalogues are now 
ready: IlhiMxMed Irat Oatalogna for 6 stamps; others poet 
free—via : Boee Oatalqme, Price List of Fruit-trees, General 
Nursery Catalogue, Strawbeny list (oultural). Market 
- • *t list.—The RoyalNurseries, italdstona 


Growers’ Fwdt 1 


l^ATCHLESS ZONAL8 for 1809.—Poarson’a 

•UL Barrie, Lang, D»le. Caine, Twain. Jerome, Kipling, 
McLaren, Ewing, aod WtUdns, la each. Also 1898 set of ten 
Poets, 6 a Also 1807 set often, 4a The three seta, ITa. carriage 
free.—HENRY A CO., Amersham. Bucka See page 12._ 

HANARV GUANO.—The Beet in the World, 

w Perfectly clean; may be used by a ladr_ 

PANARY GUANO.—Tins, 6d. and 1b. Bags, 

yj 141b..4a6d.; 28lb..7a6d.; S61b.. 12a 6 d.; 1 cwt., 20 b. ea. 


PAN ARY GUANO.—Retail of Floriats, or sent 

v free (except 6 d. tins) on receipt of P.O.—Wholesale of 
-IHBMIOAL UNION, Limited. Ipswich. 


THE Cl 


TTEATING APPARATUS for every descrip- 

-Q- tion of buildinga—Mtdals and Highest Awards—Cata¬ 
logue free, of Boilera Hot, Cold, and Rain Water Pipes, 
Cistema Batha Pum^ia A 0 .-JUNE 8 A ATT'WOOD, Stour- 
bridge (Se e advt. page xir._ 

mtrie «IDEAL SP'ADE ” ia perfect in quality, 
-L strength, Ughtneea and finish. Price Sa, carriage paid 
—The Hardy Patent Pick Co., Ltd., Sheffield. 


QMYTH’S GARDEN SUNDRIES. — Peat, 

O BUrer Sand, Prepared Mould, Cocoa Fibre, Ijeaf 

and Feat Mould, Manurea Orchid Baskets, SfriiMum Moea 


and Feat Mould, Manurea Orchid Baskets, SfriiMun] 
Bticka Lab^ Aa Write for free Price list.—Olart’i 
-street, Bloomsbury, W.O. 


Ugh-street, Blooi _ 

TTEATING APPARATUS. — Attwood’g 
•U. Boflera PlpetLyalrea Improved Bxpan. J ofpts. Over 
a million sold, write to inventor — J. AlTWOOD, 
Rtonrbridaa Medals 1866.1881. 1898. lists free_ 


Mosa 

Mesra 


■pEST SWEET PEAS A SPECIALITY.— 

•D 10 varletiea la Sd.; 22 rarietlea 2a 6 d.; 38 varieties, 5a 
The best Tomatoea threepence per packet of 200 seeda 
The best Ououmbera six^noe per packet of 10 seeda 
Full partfoalan and namea coloura eta, on page x. 
Complete list of all seeds sent post free on application.- 
Mk. ROBERT SYDENHAM, Tenby-straet, Birmingham. 




Co 'gle 


TTARKNESS A SONS, Bedale, Yorks, desire 

-LL to draw your attention to their advt. on back page of 
this issue. Everything therein offered is of the finest quality. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Should frost occur orders will be 
held over until favourable weather. A customer writes ms 
follows: " The parcel of Rose-trees came safely to hand this 
week. The plants are all fine and sturdy. Thanking you for 
those sent gratis^' 


ITUDSON’S LILIUM AURATUM. — Fresh 

■LL plump bulbs, 6 , 2 s. 9d.; 12 , 5s.; larger (recommended), 
6 , 4s.; 12. 7s. 6 d.; grand bulbs, 3, 3s.; 6 for 5s. Lil. album 
Rreetzeri, 6, 2s. 6 d.; 12. 4s. 6 d.; 50, lOs. 6 d, worth treble. 
Rubrum cruentum same pricea Longifiorum, 12, 28. 6 d. All 
l)e 8 t quaUty. - W. H. HUDSON, F.RH. 8 ., Wholesale 
Japanese Imp> ort er, Kilbum, London. 


ROBBIE’S CATALOGUE AND COMPETl- 

•Lf tors' Guide.—200 lane pages, fully illustrated. CttUural 
DirtctUma for all. The di fferent Vegetables and Flowers not 
only for competition, but for general use as well. Copies 
sent per Parcel Post to any address on receipt of sixpence.- 

DOBBIE A 00 ., Seed Growers and Florirts to the Queen, 

Both^y^ 


'DULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING.—Lilies, 

-U Gladioli, Begtmias, Tuberoses, Anemones, Ranuncolus, 

Tigridias. etc., finest j> 08 sible quality, reasonable. Catalogue 

free.-COLLINS BROS. A GABRIEL, Seed Merchants, 39, 


Waterloo-road, London. 8 .E. 


5a: 12 choioe named yellow grounds, 6 a Finest Carnation 

■ - -. • -Ulfr* ‘ - - • 


■ee^ la 6 d. and 2a 6 d.^r packet. All free for oaeh. Catalogue 

application.—T. LORD. Holebottom, Todmorden. 


HARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. — 40,000 

V/ plants in 300 best varieties, including the newest sorts 
by M. Smith, Esq. Pansies and Violas. 200,000 plants of 
the best varieties. All at greatly reduced prioea Descriptive 
L ists fr ea - 8 . PYE, Bowg rave Nursery, Qarstang. _ 

T WEEKS & CO., F.R.H.S., Horticultural 

U • Builders and Hot-water Engineers. Patentees of the 
Upri^t Tubular Boiler. Works and Offices: 48, Femshaw- 
road, and 124, King’s-road, CJhelsea, 8 .W. Boilers and Fittings 
at lowest retail prices. Telegraph, " Hortulanus, London.” 
Telepho ne No. 8,728. Ple ase q uote pap er In ap plicati on. 

7 non “ CENTURY ” COLLECTIONS of 

• jV/v/VJ Sweet Peas.—Gilbert’s Collections are the cheap¬ 
est in England. See Catalogue, including ’97 and ’08 novd- 
ties. Own grown ’98 seed, i)ost free. In separate packets of 
50 seeds all named, 10 sorts. Is. Id : 20 sorts, 28.; 30 
sorts, 38.; 40 sorts. Ss. 6 d.; 46 sorts, 4 b. With 2 b. OolL and 
upwards I will include free 1 packet each of White and Pink 
Cupid, also my Illustrated Sera Catalogua—J. T. GILBERT, 
Se<^ (Irower, Ac.. Dyke, Bour ne, Lines. 


T ILIUM AURATUM, good, plump, sound 

Ll bulbs, 7 b. dos ; rubrum, 6 s.; album Krsptseri, 78. doz. 
All Japanese bulbs. Tarriage paid. Half dozens same rate. 
—E. ROBINSON, 82, Shaftesbury-rd., Homsey-rise, London . 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Cuttings for exhi- 

bit ion, decoration, or outdoor culture, of 1897-98. My 
selection, special, 12 for Is. 6 d.; 24 for 2s M. State whether 
for exbibi Jon. Ac. Free for cash-—R. OWEN, Maidenhead. 


fjWEN’S ROYAL CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

ve patronised by Her Majesty.—Send for Catalogue and 
List of all the latest certificated novelties for 1899. Chrysan- 
themiun (]!ulture, 7 stamps.—R. OWEN, Maidenhe ad. 

RAH LIAS, finest varieties only.—Show, Pom- 

-Lf pon, and Cactns, strong pot-roots for propagation and 
early bloom, 3s. 6 d. per doz., post. free.-JOHN THORNTON, 
Lumb Hall, Dri(thling ton, Br ad ford .___ 

T AXTONS’ SEED AND NOVELTY CATA 

Ll logue for 1899. Also Lists of the best Strawberries and 
B ush Fnilta, gratis.-LAXTON BROTHERS, B«iford. 


HLIMAX INSECTICIDE (Non-poisonous).— 

L/ Should be used for destroying insects and cleansing all 
varieties of planta Sample tin, sufficient to make from 6 to 
10 gallons for use. Is. 6 d., post free for caoh with order; 
double size, 28. 6 d., from-THE BOUNDARY CHEMICAL 
CO., Ltd.. Liverpool. 


PATS, Mice, Moles, Cookroaohes, and Beetles 
•Hi greedily eat Harrison’s " Reliable ” Rat Poison. Oats and 
Dogs will not couch it. Vermin dry npand leave nosmell. Post 
free, la 2 d. Jla 3d., anl 3a Sd.^. W. HARRISON. Ohamist 
(G. Dept.), Reading. Testimonials on application._ 


GENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES. — All 

^ Fibre Orchid Peat, 8 a 6 d. nor sack; Brown or Black 
Fibrous Peat, 48. 9d.; splendid Yellow Fibrous Loam, pure 
Leaf Mould, Coarse Sand, and Peat Mould, each 3a ; Fibre. 
Is. 4d.; Plant Compost, 4s. 6 d.; Sphagnum, 6 a 6 d.; Bones and 
Bone Meal, 10a cwt Tobacco Paper and Raffia, 8 d. Ib. Reliable 
qirality andquantlty—we invite comparison. List free. 
Eatd. 1876.—W. HERBERT A OO.. Hop Ezchange, B.B. 


CIUTTON’B FLOWERS ARE ALL RAISED 

from Sutton’s Seeds. Why then buy plants ? Send for 
Sutton's Catalogue, or order Sutton’s Collections of Flower 
Seeds for Greenhouse Plants, at 5a 6 d. and 10a ; Flower 
Seeda for spring bedding, at 28 I’d. and 5e.; Flower S«e<ls, 
for summer bedding, at la and 7s. 6 d.; Flower Seeda for 
table decoration, at 5i.; Flower eeeds, for old-faahioned, 
hardy bordera at 4a, 7a 6 d., 108. 6 d., and 15a All Flower 
Seeds sent post free, 

BUTTON’S SEEDS GENUINE ONLY 

^ Direct from SUTTON A SONS, The Royal Seedsmen, 
Reading. 

HARNATIONS FOR SPRING PLANTING, 

yj wintered in pota All the newest and best in cultiva¬ 

tion. List now ready, three stamps, gratis ta purchasers, 
with Hints on Spring Culture. Best seed, 28 6 d. 100. Cnoice 

seedlin gs, large plants, 1898, 4s. dozen; 30a 100, on rail.— 

H. W. WEOIJEUN.F.RH.S.. Dawlish, Devon. _ 

ITELWAY’S MANUAL uF HORTICUL- 

ture for 1809 is being sent to all customers, but no oru 
with a garden can now afford to be without a copy, as it is 
the best complete Catalogue issued. Free to purenaaers, la 
to othera 240 pp. Illustrated. 


THE B£}ST CATALOGUE AND THE BEST 

L Gooda—'* I cannot express how very pleased I am with 
your splendid and charming Catalogue. It should be in the 
bands of eveiy gardener, for a truer guide cannot be found.” 
(From a well-known gardener.)_ 


AAMaf WU AAA UA AMWAAA.-UAi KRUU. 

P^EB, STRONG BUSHES.—12 H.-P., 

-l-v labelled 28. 6 d.; Standards, 7 b. ; Teas, 6 , 2s. 3d.; 12, 4a 

Gladiolus Bride, la 3d.; Brenchl^ensis 28. 6 d., 100. Begonia 

la 6 d. doz.; all free.—BIDDULPH, Nursery, West Bromwich. 

•RATH’S NEW SPRING CATALOGUE~of 

Ll Chimationa Dahlias, Pieonies, Pansiea Violas, Rosea 
Cannaa Chrysanthemuma Clematis, Ac., Ac., is now ready, 
and may be had post free on application.—R H. BATH, Ltd., 
The Floral Farma Wisbech. See pages ii and v. 

■RATE’S RASPBERRY CANES.—Strong and 

^ true to name; selected from nearly 200 acres. Antwerp 
Red, 50, 4a ; 7a 6 d. per 100. Carter’s ProUfia SO, 3a 6 d.; fis. 
per 100. Baumforth’s Seedling, 2a Sd. doa; 15a per 100. 
Norwich Wonder, 50, 3a 6 d.; 6 b. per 100. Superlative (ne^, 
3a 6 d doa; 2la per 100 . All oar. paid for cash.-R. H. 

BATH, Ltd., Wlsberffi. _ 

IJOTICE !—Don’t stake your Carnations till 

-Cl you haze seen the Patent Improved Coll Stake. No 
tying required; stakes last a lifetime The greatest boon 
ever offer-^d to growers. Only wants seeing. 7s. 6 d. i»er 100; 
oamnle doz., la, carriage paid. Cash with order. — A. 
PORTER. Stone House. Maidstone. 


DEAUTIFUL LILIES.—Auratuma, 3d. each ; 

•U 12, 2s. 6d.: 8 inches round, 4d.; 12, Sa; 9 Inches, 8d.; 

6,2a 6d.; 10 to 12 inch, 9d.; 6, 5a Platyphyllum, Is. 6d. each; 
6, 7s 6d. Krameri, pink, 6d ; 6, 28. 6d. Album Knetzeri, 

8d.; 6, 2a 6d. Meloomene, 6d.; 6. 2a 6d. White Trumpet, 

6d.; 8. 2a 6d. 12 Ulies, 12 sorts, named. 3s. 6d.: 12, mixed, 

9r. M.; 50 lOs 6d. 100 UU scarlet GladioU, Ss. 6d ; 25, Is. 3d. 
100 white, la 6d.; 250, Sa 100 GladioU, 10 sorts, 10 each, 

3a . 6d.—T. H LOADER, 5, Addington Grove. Sydenham. 

pRIMSON MARROW, delicate eating, 6d. 

Ll pkt. RoU. Telegraph Cucumber, 20 seeds, 6d.; 100, 
la 9a. Tomato Chemin, 250 seeda 3d,—HILE, Ilford. 


H' 


OW TO GROW EXHIBITION ONIONS 

21b., 3 lb.. 4 lb. each. “ How to Grow Kg Onions in 


Allotments,” ‘‘To Destroy Onion-m> 


maggot.” 
lonl^ Ba 


Treatise gratis 


pHOICE German Flower and Vegetable 
Ll Seeda Catalogue free on appUoation.-FREDK. 
ROEMEB, Seed Grower Quedlingbutg. 


"ROSES—Hybrid Perpetual^, dwarfs, 12 of 
•Ui the finest varletiea including Ulrich Bru nner and Mra 
John Laing. 48., carriage paid.—R. O. NOTCUTT, Woods’ 
Nursery, Woodbridge. 


harden nettings, shadings, tif- 

Ll fany. - RIGBY, WAINWRIGHT A CO., Neptune 
Worka Manchester. Cotton Wotfii and Wadding for Florlsta 


qUPERIOR GARDEN REQUISITES. — 

O Brown Peat, 4a 9d. per Mck; pure Leaf-mooM, Fibrous 
Loam, Coarse Sand, 3a each; Coooa-fibre, Is. 3d. (10 ska, 11a | 
All sacks included. Aroha^^el Mata 15a per dea List frea 
—W. E WARD k CO.. 8 . worm wood-street. London. R.O. 


•prow TOGROW FLOWERS, VEGETABLES, 

LL and Bulbs.-Best Amateur’s Guide ever published. 100 
iUuitrations, calendar of operationa and a great amount of 
general information, with many nseful bints. 7d. 

See also our advt. on page v.—THE HORTICULTURAL 
CX).i Levenshulme, near Manchester. 

Drigirial fren 

CORNELL UNIVEftSSrr 














































































« GARDEJ^IJ^G ILLUSTRATED. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— All the beat new 

and old Tftrietles, Including Oftlrat’s and all other noTel- 


Maboh 4, 1899 


and old rarletlea, Including 
tiea of 1898. Early-flowering ani 
See our prioea. New Oatalogt 
OHUROH Baoa. Swardeaton. 


■REGAL AND SHOW PELARGONIUMS.— 

Beat aorta, from sinsle nota. true to name. Sa. ilnren. 


‘ly-flowerlng and mkt. varleUea a apedality. 
New Oatalogue now ready, poet free.— 


For paitibnlara of theae and of General OoUeotion. aee dia¬ 
logue. now ready, poet free.—NO&ILAN DATIS, Otrn»*^ 
thenmm Noraerle^ Framfleld, Buawx. 



cn non f’RUIT TREES of all kiads. Up- 

OKJ^yJKjyj to-date aorta. All the neweat and beat 
largely Blocked. Illuatrated 1899 Price Liat free. — W. 

HOKNE, Clltte, Rooheater, Kent. _ 

niVEN A\VAY tx) every purchaser of my Is. 

^ OoUection of Flower Beeda.—A Catalogue full of inatruc- 
tiona bow to grow and when to aow all kinda of garden pro¬ 
duce. My Collection containa 20 packeta, all different, 
including Stocks, Astera, Zinniaa, Oaillardiaa, and alao giren 

F -atia 1 packet of New Sky^bJue Sweet Pea, 1 packet New 
ink Cupid P ea.—Q. F. LETTS, West Haddon, Kt igby._ 

rPRY OUR SWEET PEAS.—We only grow 

•L the moat beautiful aorta in culUration, the result of 
aereral years' comparison and selection. 12 Packeta, choice 
named aorta, 2 b. 9d. 12 Packeta, ohoioeat named aorta, in¬ 
cluding new Tarietiee, Sa. 9d. Both OoUectiona poatfree. 
Each packet contaiju 150 Seeds. DeaoriptiTe List on applica- 
tion.—ISAAC HOUSE A SON, Weatbury-on-Trym. _ 

1 nnn begonia tubers, large erect 

±v-fU,UvV/ flowering Singles, 12 for 2 b. 8d.; 100, 15a. 
Double^ 12 for fa 6d.; 100, IGs., for cash. List free.—JOHN 
WELLS, Begonia Nursery, Ryarab, Mailing, Kent. 

T EEK STUART’S ROYAL, Is. per packet. 

AJ The largest and heaviest in the market. StuarJ^a Golden 
Ball Turnip, 6d., Stuart'a Parsley, 6d. All sure prize-takera. 
Catalogues and teatimoniala free.—GEO. STUART, F.R.H.S. 
Rothesay. 

PEGONIAS A SPECIALITY.—Awarded 


Best aorta, from single pots, true to name, Sa. dozen, 
free—LEWIS SON, Nurserymen, Malvern. _ 

OEAK ALE a Speciality.—Strong prepared sets, 

^ ready for planting, will produce large crowns in one season. 
Covent Gaiden var. Printed cultural directions. 100, 2a. 6d.; 
50, Is. 6d., free.—B. FIELDER,ilIarket Grower, Cheltenham 

pOLEUS I COLEUS 1! COLEUS !! I — A 

VJ speciality for 96 years. Beet OoUection of varieties in 
Elngland, forezhibition or decoration. 12 varieties, 2 b. 6d.; 24 
etiea, 4a.. free.—OHS. MORFBTT, Robertahrldge, Sussex. 


^TOMATO PLANTS I TOMATO PLANTS ! !— 

A Sutton's “ Earliest of All " and Sutton's “ Beat of ./Ul" 
(seed direct from Sutton's), been transplanted, grown sturdy, 
and weU rooted, 2s. dozen; 24, Sa. 6d., free.—OHfTMORFETO, 
Robertabridge, Sussex. _ 

n.ERANIUMS (bedding) — Autumn-struck, 
>-• well rooted: Vesuvius (scaHet), la. 3d doz.; 7b. ICO. 
Henry Jacoby (crimton), MdUe. Crouaae (bedding Ivy-leaf). 
RaapaiL West Brighton Gem (acariet), Bijou, and Flower of 
Spring (silver-edged), all at la. 9d. doz.: lOs. 6d. 100. Mrs. 
Pollock. 28. 6d. doz. AU free.-CHARLES MORFETT', 
Rol>ertsbridfe, Sussex. 

r FRUIT AND FLOWERG ROWERS.—160 

a''.ree of good land at £3ii ner acre. Lota of one acre 
upwards. Free conveyance. Instalments.—H. J. E. BRAKE, 
Famborough, Hants. _ 

riERANIUMS, well-rooted Autumn Cuttings, 

VX carriage paid for cash with order. Scarlet Vesuvmn, 
Is. Sd. dozen, 7s. 100; Henry Jacoby, dark crimsoru John 
Gibbons, fine soarlet, F. V. Raapail, double scarlet, Madame 
Thibaut, double pink, Queen of Whites, pure white. Flower 
of Spring, cream edged. Happy Thought, green edged, white 
centre. Is. 9d. dozen, lOs. lOO; Master Christine, pink, Niphe- 
tos, white, Madame Orouase. Ivy leaf, double ^nk, Is. 8d. 
dozen, 9 b. 6d. 100; Mrs. Pollock, 2a. 6d. dozen; Golden Bronze, 
28. dozen ; West Brighton Gem. scarlet, Is. 6d. dozen. Os. 100; 
Lo Cygne, double white, also Double Ivy-leaf Geranium Alice 
Crousse, Is. M. doz.—CHARLES FRENCH, Pound Field, 
Boar's Head, Tunbridge Wells. 

rjOUBLE PRIMROSES. 9 varieties.—White, 

Af mauve, sulphur, purple, violet, rose, salmon, Cloth of 
Gold, red; set, 5s. 6d. Double Polyanthus. 3 varieties, Curi¬ 
osity, Dernoleughi, Rex Theodore; set, 2s. Blue Primroses, 
4a 6d.; Biiss Massey, single crimson-velvet Primrose, Ss ; 
Skyblue (Ccerulea), 10a dozen. Violaa 6s 100, in 20 vars. All 
free. Hardy plants. Lists.-HOPKINS, Mere. Knutsford. 

ejURPLUS PLANTS. — 6 Fine - flowering 

^ Deutzia gracilis, 8 superb named Coleus, 6 grand named 



rrURNER’S CHOICE MIXED SWEET PEAS 

A are very fine, 3a 6d. p^r qiiart; 2i. per pint: la 3d. i pint, 

post free_Should be extensively grown at this low price.— 

JOHN TURNER. Wetbe^rhy. Yorks. _ 


pHOICE DOUBLE MIXED PYRETHRUMS. 

L/ —Strong clumps from open ground, 2a Sd. per dozen; 
16 b. per 100 Carriage paid. Cash with order. _ 

OTKONG SPRAWBERRY PLANTS of the 

^ following finest sorts : Ne Plus Ultra, President, Sir Joa 
Paxton, Royal Sovereign, 2a per 100; 17a 6d. per 1,000. 
Carriage paid. Cash —JOHN TURNER, Wetherby, Yorka 


A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN FREE TO ALL. 

The proprietors of the popular Gardening Journal— 
SUCCESS \^H FLOWERCFTIUIT, h VEGETABLES 
—again offer as an advert isem ent, to PRESENT A CHOICE 
COLLECTION OF FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 
(18 packets in all) to everybody who becomes an annual sub¬ 
scriber to their JournaL The parcel is made up specially by 
the well-known firm of Seedsmen, Messra Ohas. Sbaipe A Co. 
of Sleaford, and consists of the pick of their superior Standard 
Beeda The subscription is 2 b. only. Send a postal order to 
day and you will receive the seeds by return and a copy of the 
Journal post free every month for one year. Thousands of 
subscribers obtained last year are again securing this really 
wonderful Bonus.-Address the Publisher, Hatton House, 
G reat Queen-stre et London. W.O._ 

"□"YBRID TEIA ROSES, such as Mrs. Grant, 

■LL Marquise Litta, La Fraicheur, 7a 6d. per doa H. P.'a 
such as Londonderry, Capt. Hayward, H. Keller, 5a 6d.— 
ARTHUR WHITTON, Bedala _ 

PORBES’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

A FOR 1899 consists of 152 pages, profusely illustrated, 
stands unexcelled for simplicity and strict adherence to un¬ 
it is a valuable reference book and a reliable 


stands unexcelled for simplicity and strict adherence to un¬ 
varnished facta It is a valuable reference book and a reliable 
guide for all who cultivate a garden, containing full and 
accurate descriiitions and prices of all the best florists' flowers, 
together with names, descriptions, height, colour, month of 
flowering, common or English names, and i^ces of everything 
worth growing in hardy border, herbaceous and alpine 
perennials, Ac. It is free on application, and should be in the 
hands of all intending purchasers.—JOHN FORBES, | 
Nurseryman, Hawi ck. Scotl and. _ 

SURPLUS STOCK. — Rosea, finest H!?’a. 

O 4s. 6d. per doz ; 30«. per lUO. Carnations, finest named, 
including Germania, Uriah Pike, Ac., 3s. per doz. Price Lists 
of See^ Roses, and Cannaa. post free.—WALSHAW A 
SON, Scarborough. _ 

QWEET PEAS, newest colours.—Eckford 
^ Strain, 1 pint. Is. 4d.; i pint, 9d., post free.—W. STAN¬ 
FORD, Homestead, Hawkwood-road, Boecombe. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS P6R SALE.—Em- 

^ peror William, Ss. per 100; Royal Sovereign, la 91.; 
McMahon. Fill Basket. J. Veitchaod ihesident. Is. 6d. per 100 , 
carriage p^d; 6a per 1,000 on rail. AU strong healthy plants 
and true to name —WATSON, 34, Green Market. Newcastle; 
Garden*, Rosewood Cottage, Morpeth. Northumberland. 

riRAPES THE FIRST YEAR.— Strong fmit- 

VX ing canes of Black Hamburgh* the best variety for cool 
bousee, at 8a each, packing free; or three for 22 b. 6d.; each 
Vine wlU, with ordinary attention, bear from three to six 
bunches this year. Planting Vines from 3 b. 6d. each. List 
of other varieties post free.-^EO. COOLING A SONS, The 
Nurseries, Bath. _ 

•□■ARDY CLIMBING PLANTS.—Geo. Cooling 

AL ti Sons' List of Clematis, Climbing Rosea Honeysuckles, 
Virginian Oreepera Jessamines, Iviea Passion-flowera and 
other easily-grown ahmben will be forwarded poet free on 
application.-The Nurseriea Bath, 


eUeboruB niger), 4. la 4d. Tritoma Uvarla (Red-bot 
4. la 4d. Free.—Harley Park, Oallan. Irehuid. 



ylOLETS (hardy), Czar, large purple, 

■ la 4d.; 50,2a 4d.; Marie Louise, double Uua 18. la 4d. 
Lobelia cardinalia 6,1 b. 4d. Double White Primrose (bloom¬ 
ing), 12, la 3d.; 24, 2b, 3d.; double lilaa 6, la 6d.; doable 
yellow, 4, la 4d. GentianeUa aoaulis, 15, la 3d. Crimson 
Afghan LUies, hardy, 15, la 3d. White and YeUow compact 
^rej iny Ma^erite, 15. Is. 3d. Free.—KATE, ELarley Park, 

PERENNIALS, Bulbs.—200 varietiee, cheap. 

A Catalogue free. Irish Orange Lilies, flowering bulbs, 
6, 1b. 6d. Crimson Bush Firafasias, perfeoUy hardy, 8* lo. 4d. 
Anemones, brilliant colours, 36, Is. 4d.: White Ajoemone 
aponica, 12, la6d. MontbreUas (scarlet, orange), 30, la 41. 
oronioiim Harpur-Crewe, large YeUow Perennial Daisy, 
15, Is. 3d. Myosotis diasitlflora (large Foiget-me-noil, 94, 
100, 4 b. Whiter Cherry (Phys^s), 15, Is. 3d. 
Solomon's Seal, 15, Is. 3d. Lady Trevelyan (White Peren¬ 
nial Aster), 15, Is. 3d. Free. — KATE, Harley Park, 
Gallon, Ireland. 


JAPANESE FLOWER LAWN SEED.—A 

U great novelty for the garden. A choice selection of the 
most lieauUful miniature flowers and Grassea sulBrieDt for 
3 Muare yarda in box, post free, 2a 8d.—W. C. HORNE, 
6, Torreos-vtreet, City-road, I^ondon, E.C._ 


P ERIWINKLES.—Evergreen cu 7 >et under 
trees and other bad places: charming flowera Mue, 
white, red; six good phints, Is., free, with direciiooa Piaot 
now.—JOHN RAY NER. Higfafield. Southampton^_ 

WHITE EV^ING PRIMROSE, very dwarf, 

1 * trailing: immense blossoms of satiny textura 6 inches 
acrosa; one of the loveliest of hardy flowers: three good 
plants, 1b., tree, wiih directiona Plant now.—RAYNER, as 
above._ 

T*HE MAGNOLIA, with its great white 

A flowers, so richly scented, and its massive evergreen folia^ 
is one of the noblest of hardy climbers ; healthy planta la 
each, free, with airec<iona Plant now.—RAYNER, as above. 


rPROPiEOLUM SPECIOSUM (Flame Nastur- 

A tium).-Fine tubera 2i 6d. doa Most lieanLiful of all 
hardy herbaceous elinibeiv, with fuU culture instructions free. 
WM. MUNRO, Crathes. Aberdeen. 


THOMPSON & MORGAN, .Seedsmen, 6, Carr- 

A Rtreet, Ipsviich (removed from 34, Tavern-street) beg to 
announce that their Oatalogue of Choice Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds for the prevent Reason is Now Ready, and 
will be sent free oa aoplication. It comprises the largest 
assortment of Hardy Perennial and Alpine Seeds offered in 
this country, and cannot fail to interest aU amateure of 
these planta. Some valuable special Novelties are included 
not procurable el sewh ere.__ 

n.ERANIUM.S, strong, Auturon-stmck.—S cat- 
^ let Vesuvius, la. 3d. doz ; 7a 100. Henry Jacoby, John 
Gibbons, Raapail Improved, Rev. Atkinson, Master Christlnei, 
Swanley White, Is. 0<L doz.; 50, 5 b. Bronze, 2 b. dox. Mm. Pol¬ 
lock, 2a 6d. doz., free.—A. ARNOLD, Crowboroqgfa. Sussex. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS (my Speciality).— 

^ The best market kinds, viz., Monarch, Leader, Latest of 
All, and Prince and Princass of Wolea per 100. Royal 
Sovereign, la per 100. Others equally cheap. — HEAD, 
Hanbam, Bristol. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—W^ill send the fol- 
^ lowing 12 new vars. of 1898, weU rooted plants, correctly 
named, 4a 6d., pmt free: Lady E. Clarke, Marie Calvat, 
Tatiana. Joa Chamberlain, “ Mrs. J. Ritson, the White V. 
Morel," Mra W. Mease, FSancois Coppie, Mary Molineux, 
Mra N. Molineux, Geo. Foster, Owen’s Memorial, Pride of 
Kyecroft. The above set are the best of the new vars. of 189S. 
WiU send the foUowing well-root^ plants, 1897 vars, cor¬ 
rectly named: Lady Uanham, K.O.8. Jubilee, Pres. Nonin, 
Dr. Leibert, Mdm. Ferial, Duke of WelUng^n, Mra. Palmer, 
Mrs. Probin, Royal Standard, Lady Isab^ J. Scarauiangu. 
G. J. Warien, and 12 other distinct vara, 24 in aU, for 4s., 
post free; or will send 25 distinct vars. of older introduction, 
for exhibition, decoiatlon, Japanese, Incurved, early or late 
vara, for 2a 6d^ post free. Guaranteed true to name. — H. 
WOOLMAN, F.N.C.8., Acock 8 Green, Birmingham. _ 

A TKINS’ Reliable Garden Seeds, Flower Seeds, 

and Begonias. Catalogues free. 5y saved by ordering 
from-JOUN ATKINS k (JO., Seedsmen. Cork. 


■RATH’S GOOSEBERRY and CURRANT- 

Jj bushea—Gooseberries: Crown Bob, red; Early Sulphur, 
yellow; Lancashire Lad, best red; White Swan, white; Gof- 
ooigne, beet green; Whinham's Industry, grand red: goo 1 
buimeB, 3a 60. per doa Ourrants: Baldwm's Best Black; 
Naples, black, fine; Red Dutch, best red; Raby Castle, re<i, 
Tery lanie; good bushes, 3s. 6d. per doa ; extra strong, 4s. 6<L 
per doa Ai l car, pd. f or cash.—R . H . BATH, L td., 'wislieifii. 

PARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Best Bor^s 

Al such as C. de Cariel, Ivy Stark, Ryeoroft Glory, So'iv. de 
Petite Amie, Ac., weU-rooted plants, la 6d. per doa Tuber¬ 
ous Begonias, single, splendid strain, one-year tubers, hooie 
grown, la 3d. per doz; 7 b. 6d. per 100. Coleus, finest and 
most brilliant colours, la 6d. mr doz. Tree Carnation \ 
finest named varieties, 6 for 28. 6d.; 4 b. 6d. per doz. Free for 
cash. Our Price List of new Tree Carnations, Ac , free upon 
a ^ lo^on.—CRANE A CLARKE, Hillside Nursery, March, 

rjUR NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM LIST of 

^ chew strong cuttings and plants, including the beautiful 
White Elkshorn and the spidery Mums of sorts, including 
Fllkins, Alice Carter. Oentaurea, Silk Twist, Ac. Lincoln, 
Pheebua and all late Whites, 9d. per dozen. Large flowering 
white or yellow Margueritea 9d. doz.; 48.100. Leeks, 50,9d.; 
la 100. Parsley plants, 100, la 6d.; 50, la Lettuce, 100, 
la 6d.; 50, la Cabbase plants, 100, Is. 6d.; 50, la TriiKili 
Onion plants, 100, la ; 200, la 9d.; 500, Sa 6d., all prick off. 
Try us with a small order and get our List free.—J. HOLE A 
SON. Teignmoutb, Devon. 



aOOD STRONG TOMATO PLANTS, aU out 

^ of pots. Smith's Up-to-date, 2a per doz.; Gomel., 
Challenger, Early Ruby, meld Gem, Duka of York, la 6d. 
per doz., free for P.O. Over 35.000 sold last ye»r. GOOD 
STRONG PLANTS TO FRUIT IN MAY. UnsoUcited 
Testimonial: *'Tomato plants to hand this morning; they 
are grand stuff. Please send me 900 moi^ at your esu-Iiest 
convenience.-J. L. 8."—W. F. SMITH, Clent, Btoorbri dge. 

PARE CACTI.—Strong-rooted pUnts.—List 

-Lb on application.-MBH. BRAMWELL. Wood8id^ Kaet- 
lelgh, near Southampton__ 


2 CAn TOMATO PLANTS.—Early Raby, 

• best for Amateurs, good setter, medium siae, and 

extra early, grand plants, cannot fall to satisfy, per doa. 
Is. 6d.; 50. 6e.: 100, »a, car. paid.-K. WILKINSON. Use 
H ollies, Oarnforth. __ 

bEEDS—THE W’ORLD'S FINEST. — Cua- 

^ tomer writes: “ 1 have Uiod Seeds from all over the 
world, but find yours the best." PolyanthiiB Collins' New 
Giant, a stmerb mixture, also Tomato Challenger, each Is. per 
I packet. Crrade: Hurst A Son.) Seed Guide free. A Seleo- 
tion of Uie finest Flowers and 'Vegetables.—COLLINS BROS. 
& GABRIEL, 39, 'Waterloo-road, Ixindon, 8.E. 


C nnn strong tomato PLANTS, now 

v/j V/Uv/ ready, and bookeil for outdoor culture.—Duke of 
York, 28. 6d. per doz.; Ifield Gem, 14 other varieties. Is. 9d. 
per doz.; Cucumber plants, 9d. each (Telegraph Improved). 
All free. Chiysanthemum and Geranium (JutUngs, zs. per 
doz.—Address MANAGER, Acton Poultry Farm and Hortl- 
cultuial Gardens, (Jannlngton, Bridgea-ater. 


each.-G. BOUJ^TON,^^, Moddershall, Stone, Staffs. 

94 DEVONSHIRE FERNS, oorreotly name^ 

good crowns and well-rooted for Is. 6d,; larger planta, 
€d. extra, with separate cultural directions and soil most 
suitable, for pots or out-of-doors,_packed in strong box, and 
post free. As a SPECTAUTY, 4 DOZEN EXTRA LARGE 
FERNS, sent oarefuUy packed in strong wood box. and 
carriage paid for 5s. Very best time to plant.—J. OGILVIE, 
Fernlst, Barnstaple. The trade supplied._ 
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DANIELS BROS.. 

Sesd Qrow*rs, NORWICH 


gardemjyg illustrated. 


March 4. 1899 


19th Year of Advertising in this Paper. 


ECKFORD’S 

GIANT SWEET PEAS 


'John Green’s Orest OsUlogue for 1899, of all 
best Vegetable and Flower Seeds, all best 
For Dahlias. Chrysanthemums, Zonal Geraniums, 
Novelties of all descriptions, &c., to., Ac. 
1/9 12/-worth of coupons. These entitle customers 

“ to 6/- worth of goods for every 5/- worth ordered. 
Post 1/- packet of Bryonomis laolniosa erythrocarpa. 
* pretty ornamental fruiting Vme, with full 
cultural defections. 

The above lot, 1/2, post free. 

New Cactus Dahlias (dry roots).—The following 
doz. for 10/-: Green’s Gem. 1/-; Mr. Moore, 1/-; Mias 
Webster, 9d.; Charles Woodbrldge, 9d.; Cinderella, !/• *, 
Dr. Jameson, 1/-: Btarfivh, 1/-; <^clo, !/•; Flossie, 9d.; 
Harry Stredwick, M.; Bridesniaia, 1/-; Mrs. AUhusen. 
ly-; with 1 root Royal Purple,” 1/6, sAded gratis and 
post free for cash. 

Cactus Dahlias (dry roots).—The following dox. 
for 5/6: Beatrice, 6<L ; Beatrice Martin, 6d.; TCndymion, 
6d.: Fusilier, 6d. *, Mrs. Wilmn Noble, Is.; Miss Jane 
Basham, 6d.; Earl of Pembroke, 6d.; Gloriosa, 6d.; 
Matchless, 6d.; John H. Roach. 6d.; Mrs. F. Fell, 6d.: 
J. E. Frewer, 6d.; 1 root of ''Sunshine," 6d., added 
gratia and poet free for cash. 

Dahlias (dry roots). —John Green’s selection, as 
follows, all true to name and post free for cash: 12 good 
Cactus for 2/6; 12 select Cactus, 4/-; 12 extra select, 6/-; 
12 Show and Fancy, 4/-; 12 Pompons, 4/-. 

Dahlia Catalogue Free on Application. 

SURPLUS STOCK. 

Must be sold to make room. 

25 Splendid Hardy Peren-1 S Crimson Rambler Rose- 
nials, correctly named, all trees for 2/6. 

different, for 5/-; worth 12 Grand Dwarf Exhibition 


42 Gold and Silver Medals. 

For perfect results everybody should obtain direct from 
raiser, whose homeirmim stocks are pure, and, with 
proper culture, success certain. 

COLLXCTIONS ftrom 1/6 upwards. 

PRIZES In 1899 for SWEET PEAS alone 
exceed £40. 

SEE CATALOGUE AND CULTURAL NOTES POST FREE. 


FINEST SELECTED STRAINS 
Srt OF TESTED GR0WTH«3 


A FEW SPECIALITIES. 


ECKFORD’S CULINARY PEAS. 


Barr’s Monstrous Lonsr Pod Broad Bearu— The 

«%rliPBt, lK‘ftt flavoured, largest iKxlded, and moat pro* 
dnotive. Per quart, 28. 6d. 

Barr’S Green Harloot Dwarf Fronoh Bean.— 

Of very delicate flavour, and unsurpassed as a Haricot 
Bean in winter. Per quart, 2s. 6d. 

Barr’S Best of All Autumn-outtinsr Cabbose. 

Dwarf and compact, very early, and of exceptionally tine 
cooking quality. Per packet, 6d ; per oz., Is. 6d. 

Barr’S Earliest French Short Horn Carrot.— 

A favourite for soups, and extremely early; the best 
vcLiiety to sow in frames Per packet, 4d.; per oz., lOd. 

Barr’s **Pride of the Market” Cucumber.-A 

specially flne dark green variety, of hanosome shape: a 
favourite in Oovent Garden Market. Per packet, la id. 

Barr’s Lonsr Keeper Onion.—A fine handsome Onion, 
and a vei^ong k* eper. Por packet, 6d.; per oz.. Is. 3d. 

Barr’S ”First of All” Radishes, soarlet or 

white.—Fine little short-leaved very early Radiehes. 
Per oz., 6d. 

Barr’s Early Rnby Tomato.—Bright scarlet soiiu 
fmit, of fine form. an abundant cropper; the best First 
Early Tomato. Per packet. Is. 

Barr’S Thlok-fleshed Tomato.- Surpasses all other 
varieties for depth of fruit, Folidity of flesh, high quality, 
and heavy cropping. Per packet, Is. 


None to equal theee varieties for heavy cropping pro¬ 
perties and splendid flavour. 

COLLECTIONS FOR 6 MONTHS’ CON¬ 
TINUOUS SUPPLY, see p. 2 of Catalosne. 

Mr NOTE. —Theae Collections contain entirely 
up-to-date unequalled varitUes, my own raising, no in¬ 
terior or obsolete varieties being included. 


ECKFORD’S 

PURE VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

LIBERAL In Quantity, and of the hlgrbest 
Quality. 

COLLEC’nONS for a year's supply:— 
126 21/- 42/- 63/- 166/-. 

CARRIAGE FREE. 

Other Collections, 2/2. 5/-w 7/6. post free. 


6 tolendid var. Michaelmas 12 Standard Bose - trees, 
Daisies, all named, for best sorts, named, 18/-; 
3/-; worth double. I worth 24/-. 

Chrysanthemums.—Grand exhibition varieties, 
now ready. 12 var., 5/-; 12 very choice varieties, 3/-. 

Strawberry Plants.— Royal Sovereign, per 100. 
5/-; Monarch, per 100, 5/-; Emperor William, earliest of 
all. ner 100, 5/-; Princess of Wa^e^ per 100, 5/-; Prince 
of Wales, per 100, 5/-; Latest of All, per 100, 8/-: Gunton 
Park, per lOO, 5/- Now is an excellent time to plant. 

ArW/IF^ET —U you require either seeds or 
IVl T MLJ V I Vi/b« plants send for my Catalogue 
as above ; it would take several whole numbers of this 
paper to give you a description of n^ stock. You will 
And it much cheaper to buy from Catalogue with the 
help of the coupons. 

AU the above &ee for oath wUh order. 

JOHN GREEN, DEREHAM 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS AND GRASSES 


PRIMULA SINENSIS, CINERARIA, AND PANSIES. 
Also a Speciality. 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE (free) contains a full Do- 
scriptivu Lint of the best Vegeusbles and most beautiful 
Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse, with many Practical 
Hints on Culture, valuable to Gardeners, Amateurs, and 
Exhibitors. 


Write for CATALOGUE, Gratis and 
Post Free. 

HENRY EGKFORD, 

Seed Grower, WEM, SHROPSHIRE. 


BARR & SONS, 

12 &13, KING ST., COYENT GARDEN, LONDON 

NuRflBRiES, Long Ditton, Surrey. 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN 
THE TRADfi. 

All Seeds guaranteed J 

NEW. GEN CINE. RELIABLE, 


The EXPORT Nopsepies, 

J. J. THOOLEN, 


Pearl Tuberoses, aeiectwl, l(V- 

peri-u; 1/6 ptir doz. . 

Gladiolus Brenohleyen- ^ 

si*. Mjljtted, very soaroe. xL 
5/6 per 100; ‘Jd. per 
LlUum auratum, very 
soarce. spieuaid ruots, . 

and 12/- per doz. / 


Bulb and Plant Grower. 

HEEMSTEDE, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND 

(FORMERLY OVKRVEEN). 

Has the honour to announce that his Illustrated Price List 
in English, Spring, 1899, at lowest prices, wiU be sent post 
free on application. No Charge for Packing. Orders 

or 10/- AND ABOVE ENTIRELY FREE TO DESTINATIONS 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, Sa 
Some sorts of Bulbs noted out Price List 

Anemone iaponica, rose. 

Anemone iaponica alba. 

Anemone The Bride, pure white 
Begonias, single mixture, I size .. 

Begonias, sin^e mixture, II size 
Bc-ronias, double mixture, I size 

Dshlias, single mixture. 

Dahlias, double. In flne mixture.. 

Dahlias, Pompon, dwarf mixed .. 

Dahlias, Liliput, small flowering, mixed 
Dahlias, Cactus, in flne mixture.. 

Funkias. in flne mixture. 

Hemerocallis, In finest mixture .. 

Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, scarlet 
Gladiolus Colvillei TTie Bnde, pure white 

Gladiolus Marie liomoine. 

Hyacinthus candicans, pure white 

Iris Kuempferi, mixed . 

Iris graminea, violet. 

Iris orientalis, purple . 

Iris foetidissima, silver-striped foliage.. 

Iris sibirica, mixed. 

Llies, in flne mixture . 

TJlium umbellatum. scarlet 

Crowns Idly of tbe Valley. 

Clumps Ijily of the Valley. 

Montbretia crocosmiuflora 
Glnothera Younrii, pure yellow.. 

Oxalls, in flne mixture . 

Phlox decuasata, in fine mixture 
Phlox decuasata, pure white 
Kannnculus, French, mixed 
Ranunculus aconitifolius, double white 
Calla alba maculata, speckled foliage .. 

Yucoa fllamentosa. 

DelphlniiHiiB, mixed. 

Doronioum, pore yellow. 

Gaillardia grandiflora, large-flowering.. 

Gypsophila panicLilata . 

Heucherasanguinez. red. 

Rudbeckia hirta. yellow. 

Sedum. pure yellow crown. 

PotcntUla . 

Red-bot Poker (Tritoma Uvaria) 

Abk Price List or the Grower, J. J. THOOLEN. 


■RANIELS BROS., Seed Growers, Norwich, 
^ offer One Hundi^ Goineag for Competition 
during 1899, and have selected such subjects as 
can easily grown by Amateurs—viz.. Peas, 
Beans, Potatoes, Lettuce, Parsnips, Carrots, 
Leeks, Onions, Cucumbers, and Tomatoes ; 
Asters and Stocks. 

Before purchasing Garden Seeds send for 
Catalogue (post free), which ^vee full informa¬ 
tion as to the above iSrizes, which are in addition 
to the very large number given by the Firm 
through the numerous Shows. 


Before order¬ 
ing elsewhere, 
tend for our 

UNIQUE LIST, 

post free. 

It will be to your advan¬ 
tage to do so. 


Per 100. Per doz. 

8. d. 8.d. 

. 4 0 0 10 

. 5 0 0 10 

.18 0 4 

. 12 6 2 0 

.90 16 

. 23 0 3 6 

. 10 0 16 

. 10 0 16 

. 16 8 2 6 

. 16 8 2 6 

. 15 0 2 0 

. 10 0 16 

.80 10 

.2 6 0 4 

.12 0 3 

.2 0 0 4 

.5 0 0 10 

.50 10 

.4 0 0 6 

.4 0 0 6 

. 16 8 2 6 

.4 0 0 10 

.80 10 

.80 10 

.2 6 0 5 

. 33 4 4 6 

,16 0 5 

. 10 0 18 

.0 6 0 2 

.80 10 

. 10 2 16 

.10 - 
— 2 0 

. 15 0 2 0 

. — 3 0 

. 10 0 16 

. - 2 6 


M. RAINS & CO., 

f Seed Merohanth ft Grower , 

34, MANSELL ST., 
ALDQATE, LONDON, E.C. 


IndlOA, 6 krand^ante to name, full of bads, and 
oharmlng colours, 128. ana 15a. Theee are extra-sized plants. 

molUSt not the common mollis, but a very 
superior strain; exaaisite colours, red, rose, salmon, 
orange-yellow; grand busbee, 24s. and 30s. per doz. 
Kpaorls* grand plants, very splendid fer winter, ea. Is. Od 
Dentzla sraollia. pot grown, grand plants, 2s. earn. 
f.llaivM. white, plants fall of bad, grown specially for 
forcing, Is. 6d. each. 


Strong, well - rooted Lu^ere of the following varietiee 
BLUSH M ALMAISONB as. 3d. per dozen. 

PINK y .. 4a3d. 

GLOIRE DE NANCY .. la 9d. 

PTPOTEE J B. BRYANT .. 2b. Od. 

URIAH PIKE.6e. Od. 

ROSZI8. 

strong, well-grown plants, in variety, at 5e. per dozen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, reliable, well-rooted plants. 

Send for our Price List. 

AH carefully packed and delivered^e for cash with order. 

C. L & F. W. ULLEY, LTD., 8T. PETERS, GUERNSEY. 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

Of stove end Greenhouee Plante, Palme, and 
other decorative varietiee, with deecriptiona of 
many new, nnoommon, and rare plants, free an 
application. 


CABBAGE LEHUCE “MASTERPIECE.” 

This is undoubtedly the best Cabbage Lettuce in cultiva¬ 
tion. It grows to an enormous size, often weighing 4 to 5 lbs. 
and more, hearts white and solid, veiy sweet, exceedingly 
crisp, and very slow to run to seed. Has taken numerous 
First Prizes all over the countiy Once tried, always grown. 
Bold only in sealed packets at 7d. and Is., po^ frte, bearing 
my name, without which none are genuine- 

THEODORE J. R. CHALICE, F.R.H.S., 
Nurseryman k ,FLXMPT0N, DEVDN. 


The Nurseries, 


:80N CLOVE (true), 


)Iant«, 2 b. 6d. per dozen; or two dozen, 
WOG’D, Old Catton, Norwich. 


CHORLTON-CUM-Hi 

Digitized by I 


Lf strong, health] 
4s. 6d., post free.—1 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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1 1 il IIPTflN^Jv Special Offer of Palms, Carnations, Violas, Giant 
Us Us Ul lUliU Gloxinias, Beg'onias, Dahlias, etc. 

G^V.AJC.OCI-T7ZlS Z-ZUIXl. (CHEAPEST IN THE TRADE.) O^-ST^AJCsOO-TTZIS X-RZIZI. 


lOO-TTZl 

PALMS. 

12 Beaatifol Palms, in &-inch pot., including Cocos 
« cdd., K Bel.. K. Fo;, IjaL bor., Oorypha australis, Cham, 
excels, Phcenix, Ac. Real beauties. Packed free and put 
on rai', ISs. 

12 ditto, inclutU^ aboTCj^ fully characterised for im¬ 


mediate effect. 

Extra StroL. 

IfeBorli.. Keutias, 


free, 128. 

>lifr Stuff of the following, for jmwing o 
s, Ooryphas, Chammrope, Cocoa, Phueoix.A 


o K^'if^^TOo'yphaSiChamwropa, Cocoa, Phcenix, Ac., 

38. 6d. doz. Free by post. For separate vara, see Catalogue. 

FERNS, ETC. 

12 Lovely Foma in 5-inch pots, including Adi. 
Farleyeiise, Ac. Packed free, put on rail, Be. and 9a. 12 

«.maller, free by post, Ss. 6d. doz. 

Asparagus plum, nana, 6d.; Asp. plumoaus Tenuisaimus, 
6d. ; Asp. Hprengeri, fid. ; Pandiums ntllls. 9d ■ 
Dracsana Indfvisa, Aralla SleboldL o^^iea ro- 

biista, Aic., bd. each. Free over 28. fid. value. See Catalogue 
for oth< r good things cheap. 

CARNATIONS. 

Ono of the finest Ck>lleotlons in England. I 

12 Splendid vars., including Yellow Grounds, Fancies, 
Ac., be. and 98. doz. 


(CHEAPEST IN THE TRADE.) 

CARNATIONS —continued, 

Boeohlln, yellow, edged purple, large and fine. 9d. each. 
Ockehard, white, with cinnabar, dwarf and free. fid. 
each. 

Ganymede, white, edged carmine, good. fid. each. 

. Fiyaro, deep yellow, purple, blood-red, and white mark¬ 
ings, enormous flowers, free. Is. each. 

^SloarfWod, large bright scarlet self, early, splendid. 9d. 

Fenerzanher, bright vermilion-scarlet, excellent, free. 
9d. each. 

Koemer, bright brick-rose self, rare colour. 9d. each, 
Sir Gormain, yellow-ochre, large round tietal**. fid. each. 
Psycho, canary-yellow, with rose and white. 9d. each. 

12 Crtmson Clove, Ss. fid. 

12 Raby Castlo. 33 fid 

pots, over 28.6d. value packed 
rreo and put on rail; if sent in pots carriage 
forward. For other vara see Catalogue. 


VIOLAS, BEGONIAS, ETC. 

60,000 OF THE BEST BEDDING VARS. 
CHEAPEST IN THE TRADE. 

The Best Whites are Mrs. Scott, is. fid. dox.; 
fis. fid. 100. Mrs. J. Donne'ly, Is. fid. doz.: 6s. fid. lOO. 
Sylvia, Is. fid. doz.; fie. fid 100. Devonshire Cr^m. 
Is. fid. doz.; fis fid. 100. Mary Stewart, Is. fid. doz.; fie. fid. 100. 
Blanche (new), handsome var., 2s. doz.; 8e. fid. 100. 

The Best Yellows are Bnlllon, is fid. doz.; 
fis. fid. 100. Ard.Gem. is fid. doz.; fis. fid 100. Kitty Hay. 
1«. fid. doB.; 63. fid. K 0. Steven, le. fid. doz.; fis. fid. 100? 
Princess Louise, is. fid. doz.; 6e fid. loa 

The Best Bine are Blue Gown, is. Sd. do*.; 
5s. fid. 100. Wm. dnr ■ rta AH inn 


L. Haig, Is. fid. dor.; fis. fid? 100. Ethel- 
68 ™ 100 . - -- --- * 


inde. Is. fid. doz.; fis fia 100. Archie Grant, <8.6d. dor..; 
fis. fii 100. John Shires, la. 3d. doz.; Ss. fid. 100. Border 
Witch, Is. 9d. doz.; 7s. 100. 

All ftroe by post. For other 
e. Cheapest in the Trade. 


logne. 


Primrose League, lovely 

B, non-rmrr* 


rose, large, free, i 


>vely yell 
splendid. 


’ellow, with purple and 
Is. each. 


J. J. UPTON’S GIANr GLOXINIAS. - The 

m existence, flowers « in. to SJ in. across, with , 
Tubers, fis. to 9s. doz. | 
d^ri I- ^ ‘ m Gloxmia.3. See Oatologue with fiiU I 


BEGONIAS. —12 splendid erect-flowering for green¬ 
house, single large tubers, fis.; 12 splendid eroot double 
flowering, fis.; Begonia tubers for bedding to colour, giant 
erect roond-petall^ orimson, rose, pink, and 

scarlet, 2s. fid. doz.; Ifis. 100 ; in finest mixture, Bh. 100; 2s. doz. 

DAHLIAS.— 400 vars. Catalogue free. Cheapest in Trade. 


J. J. UPTON, The Nurseries, Irlam, near Manchester. 


PLEA SE CUT THIS OUT. 
JOHN R. FLOWER, 

SEA VIEW NURSERIES, HAVANT, HANTS, 

Wiil Htnd you Catalogue^ OratiSf on receipt of j 
address on post card^ of \ 

1,000 VARIETIES OF VEGETABLE & BEAUTIFUL FLOWER 
SEEDS, IN Id. and 2d. PACKETS. 

EQUAL TO WHAT ARE SOLD IN HIGHER-PRICED 
PACKETS BY ALL LEADING FIRM.S. 

The UnsolicUed Testimonials received by him 
lootUd Jill a large volume. 

>LA.NY PRIZES TAKEN BY EXHIBITORS. 
^HE Best Is. Collection of Flower Seeds in 
. ni**® World, called the Startling Collection, post free, 
Js. M.: contains ene uoenU packet of each of the following, 
with gratis packet of new and beautiful Mikado Poppy, a r^ 
Ja^nese flower, whit^, edged crimson, splendidly fringed, 
and of artistic am>earance; thrive ansrwhere. Prize Aster 
Victoria, Pajony Perfection, and Prize trilled, all mixed 
Prize Stock, many colours, pronounced by all purchasera best 
they have ever seen; Chrysanthemum inodoruoi, producing 
purest double white flowers from July to December; tricolor 
Marguente, Ijew Lord Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Sultan, also 
j^to and yellow, all mixed, guaranteed true; Mignonette 
CnniBOB Giant, large spikes; new Gaillardias, mixed, includ- 


Calendula Meteor, very striking novelty; Candjduft, lobbie s 
opiral, whius ©xcellcnt for cutting; Linaria aurea, orange 
and purple, deserves extendetl popularity; new double Com- 
flowem. in great diversity of colours. All easy to grow, with 
full directions for cultivation. And please to 

UNDERSTAND 

as a further inducement to lovers of good flowers to try my 
fieeds, I will give 

A FLORAL TREAT FOR 1/4. 

All who send Is. 4d. instead of Is. 2d. for the above OoUeo- 
tion to wver cost of postage, etc., I will include, post free, an 
el igant Book of 64 pages and 100 illustrations (not a catalogue), 

“HOW TO CROW FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES." 

Brimful of information worth many golden coins to 
Amateur Gardeners for Outdoor or Greenhouse. Aitiolee on 
Bulbs, Roses, Seeds, etc. Thousands already in circulation 
A purchaser ^tes; " Very pleased with ymir valuable book. 
It fully sunphes the want of a 5 b. book." Another purchaser 
writes: I am more than satisfied. You aay the information 
IB worth many golden coins; 7 say it is worth its weight in 
gold. If I could not get another I would not Uka fifty 
pounds for It." This offer is only to purchasers of above 
Seeds; or Book separate, or with other .Soe^ 7d., free. 

JOBCBT It- I'XsO'wnsit, 

Sea View Nnrsery, HAVANT, HANTS. 


SWEET PEAS. 

A MOST EXTRAORDINARY OFFER!!! 

Selection of any 10 sorts (50 seeds 
each), from the following Giant varieties—viz.: 

orange-crimson; Blanche Bur- 
Ferry, pink and 
Beauty, soft pink, charming; 
lSrilllant,nch crimson-scarlet; CelesOaL delicate 
a^re-biue Co^tess Of Radnor, mauve shaded; 
^525?"?- deep pink; 

Vrown Jewel, tinted violet-rose; ICmlly Hen> 
white; I^efly, intense glowing 
^mson ; Gr^ Friar, delicate water<^-purple; Her 
Pensanco, brignt 
Eokford, soft beaded uauve; 
delicate roee; Max^ bright fiery 
. Meteor, bright orange-salmon; Mrs. 
BoUord. d^c^ shaded primroist;, Prlma bonna. 

’• ®T Wales, white, striped; 

; Stanley, deep maroon 
®<df , Venus, delicate salmon-pink. 

THE COLLECTION, 10 sorts (600 seeds), la 
Mixtures at 2d., 3d., and 6d. per ounoa 

Full Descriptions and Culture with each Order. 

DOBIES, SEEDSMEN. CHESTER. 


ROSES. 


17th .Seabon. — La France 
CfjSJ 3ykite Moss, Old Blush,* 
Old Crimson; E. i’urst, criu.Bori; 

Christy, rSe; ofinlatoi^ w?d]?fGen! 


® C^JMBING ROSES, Crimson Rambler, M. NieL 
W. uchardson, Felioite, Williams' Evosgreen, Red Gloire, 

HARDY SHRUBS, Aa —C’^tregus pyracantha, ever¬ 
green, loarlet berries in winter. Hydrangea paniculatagrandi- 
flora, white heads of bloom 12 in. long, Hypericum Moeeri- 
anum (beautiful variety of St. John's Wort), Wiegated Elder, 
Variegated Vinca, Genista Andreana (a lovely Broom), yellow 
and crimson flowers. A ll fid , each; any 4, la 8d. 

HARDY CR EEPERS , Aa —Clematis, small, purple. 
Clematis Vitalba (Traveller’s Joy), Viri^ian Creeper, large 
leaf, ditto, Veitchi, self-clinging, Variegated Honeysuckle. 

m.il—a—InkiialMrvnlr riMn—..l —IT..—:. T._ ,_ 


Maiden-hair Fcm, 3d. 


FOR THIS WEEK ONLY! 

To effect a Speedy Clearance, we make i ncy n diipi^ 
the following Cheap Offer of Grand Plants, I dUuR, 

guaranteed true to name— 

12 CHAMPION ROSES, 4 9. 

Dupuy Jaraafn, Duke of Edinburgh. John Hopper, Paul 
Neyron, Th mas Mills. Victor Hugo. Etienne I.cvet, Emily 
Dupuy. Margaret Dickson, Mrs. John lAiog, Merveille do 
Lyon, Mi^ George Dickson, Any 6 for 28. fid.; 12 for 4s 9d • 

(including these), fle.; 50 for 178. 

12 pLENDID T^ ROSES, named. 7s. fid. M. 

Niel, Kirh.vnls'Jn, and Gloire de Dijon. 1.3. each; 3 for 2a fid 
Sf iiil ird K'.m. b, Is. 3d. each; 128. dozen. 

SalisfUction guaranteed. 

RIGG & FIXTE 

South Vi«w Ntirs( ' 

Digitized by 


vy. White Lilac, 4d each ; 6. any selection, la 8d.; 

YEAR-OLD HARDY PERENNIALS.— Chrysan¬ 
themum max. (large White Marguente), Auchusa, bright 
bine, Er^gium, blue Th'sile-like plant, Montbretia, GaiUar- 
dia. Single Pyretiirum. Perennial Single or Double Sunflowers, 
Michaelmas Daisies, mauve or white. Coreopsis, Blue r.inmn 
Blue Delphiniums, tail or dwarf, Montbretia, Stenactis, Aster 
alpinuB, PenUtemon barbatus. Marguerite Carnations, Lych¬ 
nis. scarlet. Lychnis Haageana, dwarf, lovely various colours. 
All 3d. each; fi, any selection, Is.; 12, Is. 8d.; 24, 3s.: fia 
fis,; 100, 8 b. 4d. 18<L orders free. ^ 

Safe arrival guaranteed. All labelled. List /res, 
BMUsAX, half-hardy greenhouse climber, useful as 


EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLECTIONS. 

All sent Carriage Paid. 

Beantifal Hudy Clinibers.-UoDe««ticki^ Vir¬ 
ginian Creeper, Climbing Rose, Irish Ivy, Clematis, For- 
sythia. Jessamine, 3 Perennial Pea, Passion-flower. Euooy- 
mus, Ootoneaster, Hop. 6 American Bellbind, 4 Periwinkle ; 
24 plants, 28 9d.; double quantity, 48. 9d. 

Grand Hardy Eversreena- Laurel, Arbor-viue, 
Box, Yew, Euonymus, Pine, Fir, Privet, Rhododendron, 
AucubiL Mahonia, Cyprees; 12 strong pLuits. 3^ 9d. Or 12 
splendid Flowering Shrubs: Laburnum, Lilac, Broom, Ribes, 
Spinea, Berberis, Coronilla, Oytisus, Laimistinus, Syringa, 
Snowberry. Deutzia, for 3 b. do.; half quantity, in. Special 
cheap Collection, my selection, 36 grand Evergreen and 
Flowering Shrubs, 2 to 5 ft., fis. dd.; half quantity. 3i. fid. 

Forest Tree Collection.— Lime. Oak, Beech, Birch, 
Horse-Chestnut, Willow, Poplar, Ash, Maple, Elm. Sycamore. 
Aoada; 12 nice strong trees, average, 4 ft. to 5 ft., 3s. 9d.; half 
quantity. 2a. 

Fruit Trees.— 1 Pluim Cherry, Apple, Pear, Walnut, 
Chestnut, Mulberry-tree, 6 Gooseberries, 6 Ourranu, 12 Rasp- 
bcmc.3. 25 Strawberries, 5s. 9d ; double quantity, 10s. 

Ckoloe Hardy Perennials.— Anemones, Antirrhi¬ 
nums, Honesty, Hollyhocka, Sunflowers, Irises, Lapina, 
Potentilla. Gaillardia, Sweet Williams, Pyrethrum, Rocket, 
Stocks, Violas, Chiysanthemuma Foxgloves, Canterbury 
Bells, Geum^ Aubrietia, Columbines, Michaelmas Daisy, 
Mimulus, Tritomas, Popiries, all choicest mixed ; 50 strong 
assorted plants, 28. 9d.; 100 for 4s. 9d. Transplanted Wall¬ 
flowers,^. 100, choicest mixed. 

Six BeautUdl Cllmbinx and six choice Bush Roses, 
3 h 9d.; half for 2 b. 

Frasrant Herbs.- Thyme, Sage, Parsley, Mint, Fen¬ 
nel. Marjoram, Lavender, Savory, Sorrel, Rosemary; 50strong 
assorted plants. 2 b fid.; 25, la ^ 

Lovely Sprinir Plants.— 12 Pansies, 12 Rocketa 25 
Daisies, 25 FoigeUme-not, 10 Anemonea 10 Polyanthua 10 
Primroses, 20 Wallflowera 10 Violets, 2a fid.; double quantity, 
48. fid. 12 Carnationa 12 Piootoea 13 Piuks, 12 Indian Pin^ 
mixed coloura 2a 12 beautiful hardy Evergreen Shrubs 
selected for pota window-boxea 2a W.; double quantity, 
4a 9<1. 

Cbeap Collection for early blooming, cold greenhouse: 
12 Geraniuma 6 Fuchsiaa 2 B^nia 4 Slargueritea 4 Cal- 
ceolariaa 2 Spirsea, 3 Solanuma 2 Cinerariaa 6 TradeacanCia 
3 Toba co-planta 28 9d.: double quantity, 4s. 9d. 

Seeds ! Seeds !—25 Packets of Choicest Hardy Flowe 
Bceda Is. 3d, varieties easiest mwn s-lected. 25 IHkckets 
Vegetable seeds, including Peaa Bean.a etc., la 9d. 

260,000 Geraniums* Autumn struck.—Choicest varie- 
tiea assorted, la 3d. doz.; fis. fid. 100. Unrooted outtinga 
50, la fid.; 100, 2 b fid. (strike easily now), free. 

American Blackberry* enormous size fruit, splendid 
flavour, 4d. each; 3a fid. doz. 

All the above Collections sent oarriage paid, carefully 
packed; all strong planta no rubbish. 

Large Catalogue free. * 

E, GAVE, CARLTON, LOWESTOFT. 


FERNS 


A 

Speciality. 


RMtor*. NORWICH. 


a^J^ixteh, 


TOMATO CULTURE.—A book of 31 pages 
A FREE with every la order. CUCUMBER OULTURE. 
-Same size, FREE with every la order for my seeds. Read 
these and surprise your friends next year. You will have no 
more disease in your fruii. They are not Cataloguea but 
complete works from beginning to end. Apply early, as 
when out of print they canuot be replaced. 

TOMATOES : Chemln Rouge. Duke of YorJ^ Challen¬ 
ger. and Conference, 3d. per pkt. CUCUMBERS : Roll. 
Telegiaj^, Lockie’s Perfection, and The Rochford. fid. pkL 
All home grown eeeda Postage 2d. extra. From 

H. MASON , T HE FLEET, BELPER* DERBYSHIRE. 

"pOR SALE, very cheap, having out-grown 
I houses Palms and Tree Ferns, in perfect health ! 

and folisge. Ai-uly - Mps. DINON, Ph-<iw, Friiington, 
Cumber Ian 


_ _nd good ' _ ____ 

Haring an unrivalled OoUection and a splendid stock of 
Ferns and Selaginellas In 1,400 spedes and varieties, we offer 
12 different kinds (stove and greenhouse)for 3a.; 35 for Te. fid.; 
50 for 17a fidj 100, in 25 Undo, 86e.; 100, in 50 Irinds, 30s.: 100 
kinds, SOi. Hardy Ferns, IS kinds. Ss.; 25 for 8s. fid.; 50 for 
358.; 100, In 25 kinds, 30s.; 100, inSO kinds, 45t.; 100 kinds. 75e. 

Catalogue free on application. **FeniS and Fon 
Culture^* so illustrations, cloth. Is. Sd., post free 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

raw IIMI18ERIE8. 8AU. MtAB MAIICHESTa. 


CHOICE COVENT CARDEN SEEDS 


HARDY ANNUALS. 15 var*. .Sa fid 

HARDY PERENNIALS, 15 vars.Ss. fid 

HALF-HARDY ANNUATA. 12 var*.. Se. fid. 

E\T:RLAST1N0 FLOWERS. 12 vars..?B. fid. 

85VEET-8CENTED FLOWERS, 12 vefa .. Sh. fid. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS.-OoUectIons lOs. fid. to42s., oon* 
Uinhij^^t^^olcest^^i^js, oairiagi paid eveiywhcre. 

CORNELL UNIV£HS‘TY 
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GAKDEmJfG ILLUSTBATEE. 


WARE’S 



NEW 


Tottenham 10/6 Collection 

OF SELECT 

VEGETABLE SEEDS 

POST FREE, conuiiu:— 


1| i>U. Broad Beans 
4 pt. French Beans 
1 pkt. Red Beet 
1 pkt. Borecole, best 
1 pkt Broccoli, best 
1 pkt. Brussels Sprouts 

1 pkr. Cabbage, best 

2 pkts. Carrot, best 

1 pkt. Celery, red or white 

2 oz. Cress, curled 
1 pkt. Cucumber 
1 pkt. Endire, best 
1 pkt. Ltek, best 

OTHER COILECIIONS at 15/-, 21/-, W/-, 63/-. 

COLLECTIONS OF 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 

From 1/- upwards. Post Free. 


2 pkts. Lettuce 

2 os. Mustard, white 

3 pkts. Onions, best 

I pkt. Hartley, curled 
1 pkt. Parsnip, best 

4 pts. Peas, selected 
1 ox. Radish, best 

1 pkt. Saroy Cabbage 

2 oz. Spinach, fine 

2 pkts. Turnip. be< 

1 pkt. Vegetable Marrow 

2 pkts. Herbs, sweet and 

I)Ot 


SEED CATALOGUE, with ISO beautiful Illustrations, 
conUkiniDg alBO Full Description* wid Collection* of 

BEGONIAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


THOS.S.WARELU 

Hale Farm Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 


THE HORTICULTURAL CO.’S 
“CHAMPION” 

VEGETABLE SEEDS 

Should be grown by all to win 

FIRST PRIZES and fof FINEST CROPS. 

Enlarsod Descriptive CATALOGUES ftree to 
Intending: customers. 


JAMES DOUGLAS 
»»CARNATIONS. 

CARNATION SEED, ssred from the best Martin 
Smith named varieties, also best WTiit e an d ^ ellow ground 
PICOTEE SEED, the choicest TREE CARNA< 
TION SEED, and FLAKES and BIZARRES, 
specially hand fertilised, 16 to 2-6 per packet. 

JAMES DOUGLAS, F.%H.K, ^ 

announce that his speciality is NEW CARNATIOWK 
He is row sending out the new certificattd Martin rtmith 
Border varieties. Also the splendid new M a lm a l SOnS 
raised by Martin R Smith, Esq., in ten varieties. The new 
yellow groun«l PiCOtOOS are vigorous in growth and of 
splendid quality. 

JAMES DOUGLAS obtained 80 J^«t-cl^ 
Cortifleatea and Awards of Merit for Now 
Carnations from 18M to 1898. 

Seedling: Carnations, 3/6 per doz.: 25/- per 100. 

Send for CATALOGUE, with CiUtural directions. Press 
notices, and descripUve List of New and Ola Carnations in 
all the Classes._ 

EDENSIDE, GREAT BO OKHAM, SURREY, 


1/6 GARDEN SEEDS. i/6 

Bvldenoe of Qnallty.-From Mr. w. J. BU- 

lericay, Brentwood: ‘The reeds you suppbed me with were 
excellent. I can recommend your Half crown CoUectiOT ss 
the best I have ever seen. I took 11 its Pr^uw 

last season. Have seen Half^inea Colleotiras suppli^ bj 
other firms, and consider your ilalf-crown one by far the best. 

On receipt of Postal Order, Is. 6d., or M sUmpvwe wiU 
send, post free, 1 oz. each of Whe^ers Imperial Cab^e, 
Hollow-crown Parsnip, Masterpiece Onion (grand exhibition 
or main-crop variety), and selec^ Carrot; i pz. e^h of 
Savoy, Radish, Early Turnip, and Broccoli, early and late, 
1 packet each of Lettuce, Marrow, Cucumber; 6 packet* 
choice Flower Seeds. Also for Is. extra : 1 papket each Mu^ 
tard, Cress, BeeU PickUng Cab^e. ^r^le. or Bniwls 
Sprouts, licek. Cauliflower. Golden BaU Turnip: and with 
every 28. fid. Panjel we aill send two Grand Noveltiw-^ 
packet of Duke of York Peas (magnlfloent new variety, ^ghest 
honors R.H.8., sure prize-winner), and a packet of Jubilee 
Runner Beans (Gold Medsl variety), *tt^B the enpnnoivs 
length of 14 in., and of finest flavour, -[^e above Parkis 
contain 5 b. 6d. worEh of finest quality seeds for P.O.^ 6d., 
or 32 ttamps. The Marvel Collection oonUins the whole of 
the above, also 2 pint* Pea* (for suepeMion), 1 Vfcket e^b 
Celery, Frame Cucumber, Parsley. SplnaclL and Tomato 
Post free tor P.O., 4s. Best value ever offered. 

^ SOBT, 

SEED MERCHANTS. PIDDLETRENTHIDE. DORCHESTER. 

LONDON FERN NURSERIES. 

LODOHBORO' JUNOTION, LoNDOW.— Fems, lyge Md small ; 
AraUas, GrevtUeas, Cyporos, Fiom^ Ericas, Palms, Drac»naR 

A^distras.Margueritoii^ton8,Oe^8ta.%^osea^v^li^ 

Bjlanums, A. a’ 



“CHAMPION” 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

ASTERS, VICTORIA PRIZE STRAIN, 6 colours, 

Bcpaiauj or luixtd, 3a., ttd., and Is. pktB. 

ASTERS, GIANT COMET, ^ The Bride, rote, 
white, or mixed, 3d. and od. pkts. 

STOCKS dwarf large-floweiiog “ Cbampion 
strain,” 6 best colours, or mixed, 3d., 6d., 
and Is. pkts. 

SWEET PEAS, 75 choicest sorts. See Catalogue. 
I^~ Eckford’s New Hvbrids, i oz., 2d. ; 
1 oz., 3d. ; 4 oz., 9a.; 8 oz.. Is. 3d. 

Tbe Cheapest Offer ever made. 

Flower Seed Orders of la. upwards post paid. 
ROSES H.P. strong home-grown, not foreign 
rutjbish, 13 grand vare.. Os. 6d., carr. paid. 

AZALEA INDICA, p-»nd plaute, 12 U. 16 inebe. 

across, lull of buds, all the beft sorts, 
named, Is. 6J. each; worth double. 

AZALEA MOLLIS, "eW budded, l.. each. 

Special low price. 

DAHLIAS, ^50 best varieties, from 28. 6d per 
dozen, carr paid. Order now for eaily 
delivery. 

THE MOST UP-TO-DATE COLLECTION IN THE WORLD. 

The Horticultural Company, 

LEVENSHULME, near Manchester. 


FOR IMMEDIATE CLEARANCE. 

AU Ordert over 2 - wiil be cartfvlly packed. Carriage Paid. 

8. d. 

25 Cant-rbury Bells, snow white, double. Cup and 
Hsucer, or m’xed ^ 

12 Carnations, Old Clove, R. Castle, O. de Nancy, 

D. Fife, all at .. .. ^ ■ 

20 Carnations, Margarita, early flowering, fine plants .. 

15 Oamai ions, seedlings, from a 'plendid strain.. 

50 Oomflowtrs, blue or pure white, or mixed .. 

30 Cornflowers, new dwarf blue, grand for ed^ng 
50 Compacta, lovely double pink, grand for edging .. 

30 Foxglovea fine plants, white, yellow, spotted, or mxd. 

50 Forget me-nots, tnie garden Myosotis, goo<l stuff .. 

12 GreviUea robusta, lovely foliage plants - • • ^ , 

12 Hollyhocks, Chater s obi, grand colours, flneplsnts 1 
12 Lolielia cardinalls, lovely perennial, scwrlet flowers.. 1 
12 Marguerins. Ja-ge floweiing kind, white or yeUow 1 
12 Pentsiemons, Benary's strain, grand stuff .. .. 1 
12 Primula oboonioa-, always In flower, grand plants .. 

15 Polyanthus, gold laced, good flowering plants 
25 Polyanthus, all coloms, well mixert .. 

12 Peas, Everlas.ing, white. ro*e, scarlet, large plants 
15 Phlo*. Perennial, good plants, all colours .. 

15 Pyi ethrum hybridum, all colours, single and double.. 

15 Mrs. Slnkins Pi ks . 

12 Her Majesty’s Pinks, equal to Carnation 

50 Pansies, finest German strains . 

51 Violas, white, dart centre, grand for bedding 

50 Violas, yellow, dark centre, companion to the alwvo.. 

25 Peacock Blue Pansies, novelty .. ..13 

50 Rockets, sweet-seen ed, white and purple .. .. 1 

25 Sweet Williams. Auri ula-eyed. large plants .. .. 1 

12 Sweet WiUlams, double, finest planU ever seen .. 1 

100 Btrawbeny plants. August rooUKl, transplanted, all 
named, such as Roysl Bovereign. Noble, Paxton, 
Sensation, 4c. . 'i . i,* .7 

15 Sunflowers. Perennial, (^nd stuff .. 1 

109 Wallflowers, any of following—Blood Red, Black 
Dresden. Yellow Tom Thumb, New Purple, or aU 
foregoing mixed • • • , • • * 

100 Onions (Ailsa Craig), finest winter Onions grown, ^ 

100 TriiKiti On?<*ns. fiiant Rocca, Red Italian (2t0, Is. 3d.) 0 
100 lAJttuce, fine large plants, tranpplante<l .. 1 

100 Cabbage-plants, goMstrotg stuff .. . . .. 1 

12 Tomato-plants, Rugby Gem, over U inche* high .. 1 

12 Ijarge Sage-trees, move well now.0 

12 Large Thym^-trees, move well now . U 

Shallot*, grand stuff, per lb., 2d. . - c i 

Dwaif Roses, bushy, true to name, M. each: js. M. doz 
Turner’s Rambler, splendid Climbing Ros-. 4 to 5 ft. high. Is. ea. 
I have *n extraoi^nary fine lOt of Marechal Niel and Gloira 
do Dijon Climbing Roae*. The*6 are Bimply grand plant*, 
worth 58. each: my price, 2 b. each. 

Currants, Red or Black, 28 6d. dozen. 

Gooseberry-trees, grand sorts, 4 b. 6d. dozen. 

G. F. LETTS, F.R. H.S., Seedsman & Florist, 

WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 


BATH’S 

CARNATIONS, &c., 

For Present Planting. 

The industry now being carried on at my 
Flower Farms is the large st of its kind in the 
Kingdom, and the Roval Commission on Labour 
has reported upon the fact that 1,200 hands 
have been employed on these Farms during the 
busiest seasons of recent years. 

All the plants offered by me are exception¬ 
ally strong and hardy. The following will bo 
sent securely packed and CARRIAGE PAID 
cash with order. 

BATH’S ROSES. 

The following Dozen Bozez are the best in (^tlvation 
for Garden Decoration. Cutting, or Competition. 
Price 7z. 6d., Carriage Paid. 

AlDred Celeznb, fiery red, magnificent 
Marie Baumazin, brilliant carmine-red 
La fSrance, si lvery-rose, sweetest of Roses 
Dupoy Jamain, cherry-red, large, fine 
Mme. G. Lulzet, satiny pink, exquisitely 
Karl ef Dufferln, deep-st crimson, large, full 
MerveiUe de Lyen, largest and best white 
Fisher^AelmeS, sharUd crimson-scarlet 
“irs. Jehn Ladng:, soft pink, a matchless Rose 
Irlch Brunner, cherry, very large 
[elnrloh Sohultbeis, aelicate pinkish-rose 
rLnoe C. de Rehan, deepest vel»ety crimson 
12 EXTRA STRONG SELECTED BUSHES for 10a 
Carriage Paid. 

12 LOVELY TEA ROSES, 

Btulur plant., for 12a ed.. Cairlace Paid. 
Mme. Abel Cbaienay, carmine-pink, centre vermilit n 
an<i salmon 

Dr. GrUL rose, with a coppery shading 
Etoile de Lyen. fln* pale sulphur-yellow 
~ranciBOaKrU8:er. tinted oopper and rose 
arie Van Heutto. palest piim ose-yellow 
...[me. de Wattevllle, white, eaged mn* 
seuvenir u’Un Ami. pale loee, v. ry fine 
Inneoento Plrela. creamy-white, perfect 
iwnVnAii Cecbet, light pink, shaded yeUow 
Rubens, wiiUc, rose centre 
Mme. Falcet, deep apricot-yellow 
Etbel Brcwnlew, rosy-flesh. shaded yellow 

12 EXTRA STRONG SELECTED BUSHES fer 15s.. 
Carriage Paid. 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

W. A. Biobardsen, orange-yellow, la 3d each. 

Mme. Berard light salmon-yellow, shaded rose, cupped, 
large, Is. fid. each 

Gleire de DUen. light buff, shaded yellow, la 3d. wh. 
Reine Marie Henriette, beautiful cherry-red. la 3d. 

Miur^bal NieL deep golden-yellow, the best for green¬ 
house culture, Is. 6d. each. 

Paid'S Carmine Pillar (single), brightest rosy-carmin-, 
a cLaiming decorative Rose. Is. 6d, each. 

Tbe above 6 splendid CUmbers for 8a. car. pd. 

CARNATIONS 


■ROSES, CLEMATIS, CARNATIONS, &c.— 

Iw Grand Roees. 24 var ,8*.; 12 var., 3a ; 3Tar.^la Clematis, 
aU colours. 10 var., 38.; 5 var.. ; 3 var.^a Oaraations. 9, 
la Extra strong; free. LlsL-BROUNT, Orowtioro. Susiwx. 


ticularly vigoroua and bloom most prolusely. 

BATH’S CHOICE SET 

Of 12 flne^^LTletie^^i^e 8a 6d., 

yellow, bright scarlet edge 
Jersey Maid, pale flesh, fragrant, free 
Duke of Orleans, deep buff-yellow 
Pride of tbe Garden, deep carmine-rose 
Salamander, salmon-acarlei, large 
Mra Gooden, deep yellow, ^let ^ge 
Lottie Collins, white, edged pink, large, fine 
Edltb Leadenbam, pure white, very large 
Dr. Tordoff. pure white, edged pink 
Duobess of Fife, dog-rose pink, fragrant 
Uriab Pike, velvety-crimson, fragrant 
Tbe Dtlke, salmon-pink, shading to buff 

BATH*S POPULAR SET, 

12 for 5a, Carriage Paid. 

This set consists of 12 fine assorted varieties of Carnation* 
and Piootees in various colours. Ihey will make a splendid 
display In the border, and will also be found most valuable 
for cutting, producing an abundance of bloom on long stems. 

Tbe above 2 Sets for 12a 6d.. Carriage Paid. 

HERBACEOUS P/EONIES. 

This popular class of hardy plants is becoming more appre¬ 
ciated every year. A great improvement has been made in 
them, and the colours now embrace pink, white, sulphur, 
crimson, and some parti-coloured. The flowers are of 
immense size, and latt a long time in a cut stat^ The 
plants are of very easy culture; any gootl deep garden soil 
will suit them, and the hardest winter never Injuree them. 
6 fine named varieties for 7 b. ; 12 lor 12^.: extra fine. 6 for 
10s.; 12 for 18 b. ; very choicest, 6 fori ; 12 for248. Carriage 
paid._ 

PLANTS FOR ALL GARDENS. 

Writo for my complete Catalogue, post Dree. 

R. H. BATH, Ltd., 

The FloKLl J'arms, Wisljech. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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MAY’S (Estd. 1810 ) YORKSHIRE ROSES. 

As snppUed to His Grace the Archbishop of Yoric. the Bish<^ of Galana, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord MaRba-m, ana sevenil other notables. 

inn nnn strong bushes, ew roots, very best varieties and the 

Iw^jV/ww hardiest plants grown. CATALOGUE Of 300 sorts, free. All Carriage 
and Package free. Sitisfaction OTaianteed. Splendid testimonials. Exportations to North 
and South America, West Indies, Portugal, &o., Ac. 

12 Splendid extra strong 2-year-old cut-back H.P. ROSES, named, Gs. 

STRONG HARDY CLIMBERS.- 
Veltch’s self-clinging Vlrglnlu 

g reeper* two yean old, 6, Is. 6d. ; the large-leared y* 
reeper. 6, le. 6d. Clematis montana (white), C. 

— - (white, Bweett C. vltioella, 6, Ib. 6d. 

: Slmmondsl (red berries), 6, la. 6d. 


Hybrid PerpetoalS. purchaser's Beleotion. 12, 5b. 6d.; 
507 20b.; 100, 3Se. Tea-ecented Roses, 12 splendid 
named sorts, 7b. Tea-Spentcd Roses, second size, 
12, 4a 6d. l^brld Tea Roses. 6 grand named 
sorts, 3a. Climbing Roses de Dijon, red ditto, Sc.), 
0 Tery strong named sorts, 4s. MOBS RoseS, 6 immed, 48. 
Japanese Roses* single white, red, 6, 3e. Garden 
fiSSSa u name<rte- 6 G. de DlJon. 3s. Sweot- 
soented Roses, 12. 7s.. named. Sweet Brier, 
12, 28. Sd. Crimson Rambler, strong, is. each, 5 feet. 
Standard and Half Std. Roses, 0. 7 a 6d.; 12, I4a 
(G. dn D.. Mrs. Ijaing, &c.) 

NEW RAMBLING ..ROJES.. - CrlmTOn 


yellow, summer, 0, Is. 6d.; 
Is. 0d. Irish IVTi 6, la ^ 


r. hadlflomm, wlnter-fi., 0 , 
; Heart-leaved Ivy, 6d. 


ellow nAiw biArj^giaianPink Rambler (Eupbro- 
— "^hlte Pot, Now Climbing 

onthly, l”. 3d. each; the 6 for Bs., 


Rambler (Turner’s), 

Yellow RambU 
syne), Climbing 
soarlet-orimson 

carr. jjaid. 

Gladioli Brenohleyensls, large bulbs, 12, la; 50,3s. 

„ Lemolne's byb., spotted, 12 , is.; 50,3s. 
Montbretlae, 12 . la ; 50. 2«. 

PsBOnles, spUndid named sorts, 12, lOs. 

CannaS, new dwarf Gladioli fl., 0, 2s. 

Madonna Lily, pure white, largo bull>fl, 12, 28. 6d. 
Begonias, double, different colours, 4, 2a (kl. 

Begonias, single, large flowers, separate colours, 6, Is. 6d. 

SHIWJBS.—Oval-loaved Privet. 12 , is. 3d.; p.*r 
100, 06. Sweet Brier, 12 . 2s. 3<1. Golden and Varlo- 
gatod Elder. 1 A Flowering Currants, Red, 
White. Yellow, 6. is. c ’ 


each; 6, 2 b. 0d.'"^§hmiS jaiHmioa,' ^ly large s^let 
>le blossom, 0d. each ; 6, 28. 6d. 

>tl8, strong plants, Jackman! and other splendid 
ts, la ‘ ■ 


ite Rambler (Thalia), named aorta, la. 6d. each; 6. 7s. 6d. 


1 on nnn strong hardy perennials, 

Xv/UjUV/V/ &C. — “ipBlet 


fine named. 0, la 6d. Oriental Popples. scarlet, blush, 
crimson, salmon, 4c., 12, 28. W. The Yellow Rocky 
Mountain Columbine, b. la Coreopsis grandlf., 
yellow, 0. la 0d. GaiUardlas (crimson and gold). Chrys. 

I max. (white Margueriie), Erigoron (blue Marg.), Doro- 
I nlcum (early yellow Marg.). Erynglum (Amethystine 
Blue Thistle), 6. la Iceland Poppies, orange, yellow, 
white, 0. la ; 12. Is. 8d. Cant. Bells (double and single), 

' Pansies Foxgloves (white and Gioxinia-fl.), 12. is. 
i Sweet Wm.. 12 , is Polvanthns, 12, la 6<1 Dhle. 
Scarlet Genm, 12, 28. 3<i. Peas, piu« white, soft 
I rose, and bright red. 6, 2s. 

Lavender, Old English, sweet • scented, 6, la 3d. 
Spirseas, 6.28. Laurels, 0, la 6d. 


Catalogue of Roses, Fruit Trees, Hardy Flowers, Forest Trees, Ao., firee. 

MAY BROS., HOPE NURSERIES, BEDALE. 


NEW BORDER CARNATION 

“George Maquay.” 

This is one ot the hardiest and most useful Border Carnations yet 
raised. The plant is of vigorous constitution, grows freely, and is very 
floriferous. The flowers are of the purest white, of perfect shape, with 
smooth edged, orbicular petals, which are retained in their place by a firm 
calyx that does not split. 

An excellent coloured plate ot this variety, associated with two others, 
is given in The Garden^ or November 20th, 1897, accompanied by the 
following remark :— 

** There is still room for good kinds of garden Carnations, varieties that will live and 
grow freely under the varying conditions of English climate, and that will give in the 
season an abundance of fine sweet flowers. A few simple but essential requisites go to 
make up an all-roond garden Carnation, yet the varieties that embody them all are very few. 
The white variety George Maquay was found the finest white tried in a large collection.” 

Price 2s. 6d. each ; 24s. per dozen. 

JAS. VEITCH & SONS, Ltd., CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


SWEET PEAS 

OUR GREAT SPECIALITY. 


WORTH 


10/6 

FOR 

5 /- 


WORTH 


“PERFECTLY” 

HARDY 

PLANTS 

that are 

bound to— 


6 pints of Peas, early, medium, and late (2 of each], 1 pints 
of Broad Beans, 1 mntof Runner Beans, i-pint Dwarf Kidney 

_ , ........T.. I Deans, i-pint new fVench Olimbing Bean, 1 oe. each of follow- 

TIU'E have issued a SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE I Ing: Onion, Parsnip, Oarrot, Parsley, Cress. Mustard, Tur- 

Y Y list of the best 50 Tarieties in cultiratlon, and shall ; niP- Be^ / »l»o paoset^f the foUowing: OauU- 
be pleased to forward same on application. We offer only I flower, Brooooli, batoy, K Sprout*, Cabbage, Kale, ^t-tu^ 

the finest hand picked seeds, and holding an immense stock I Celery, Marrow, Leek, Oucumber^oi^to, Spin^li. 

can supply on the most favourable terms. The foUowing is a I 

specimen ot one of our cheap CoUeotions— ' "7®- F. LETTS. E.R.H.8.,Jwholeaale and Retail Seed Mer- 

_ chant. West Haddon. Rugby. 

COLLKCnON No. 1 contains the foUowing 12 fine-—---- 

varieties : Apple Blossom, blush rose; Alice Eckford, cream, I I OXA/ErC*^ PC A O 

tinted cerise; Blanche Ferry, red and wbtte; fironse King, I IsOW W vv EbEh I r 

Captain of the Blues, County of Radnor, fine heUotrope; ; BfY SPECIALITY.—l.STO Seeds of Sweet Peas, In 15 dis- 
Emily Henderson, pure white; Firefly, glowing crimson; | tinct named yarietiee, including 100 in every packet, truly 
Meteor, oranfe-pin^; Monarch, dark purple; Mrs. Eokford, : named and carriage p^d, is. 3d., such as white, pale blue, 

■ -■ -“ " %a AU best large- 

LETTS, F.R.H.S., 


_ range ___ 

pale yeUow: Royal Robe, bright pink. 

60 8SXDS each yariety.'post free. Is. Id. 

For all the beet varieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
see our New List, which may be had gratis and post free, and 
should be in the hands of aU buyers. 

ARTHUR E. GRICE & Go., 

DUDLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


O^CX...A 

From oar saporb strain. Catalomies Dree. 

Plants for growing on, 6 for la 3d.; 12 for 2a 
Selected forward plants, 6 for 3 b. ; 12 for 5a 0d. 

3 grand plants, in md and bloom, in 3 varieties, for 8si 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


flowering strain, no rubbish.—43. 

Seed Merchant, West Haddon, Rugby. 

BULBS and PLANTS 

FOR SPRING PLANTING. 

MANY NOVELTIES AND RARITIES. 

During the past four seasons we hare received upwards of 125 
I^edals, Certificatea and Awards for Collections of Flowers, 
New and Rare Hardy Plants, 4c. 

^ oo., 

igiinHAirf Gardens. Colohester, 


F. a MILLER, 

Ooklynae NnrsexAiiTlBMtboui 

Digitized by 


■gle 


{“FREEDOM” TOMATO SEED, 

I A wonderful free-bearing, smooth skin, red variety, exquisite 
1 flavour; one of the finest Tomatoes ever sent out; suitable for 
I out or indoor culture. Price Is. per pkt., direct from the raiser, 
WM. RR99KR, WI9T0N-8UPCR-M ARR. 



6d. orders free. 

Add Sd. to less 
amounts to help post¬ 
age. 

COREOPSIS (summer bloomlnsr) —Noble golden- 
yeUow perennials dazzling in colour, prodigal in profusion, 
indifferent os to soil. Grandiflora, the largest, rtronK, 
4d. ; 3 b. 0d. doz. Lanoeolata, deepest coloured and freest. 
3d.; 28. 6d. doz. 

GIANT POPPIES (perennial).—A remirring joy in 

every succeeding season. Succeeding in every soil from s »nd 
to stiffe«t clay. Enormous in size, dazzling in brilliancy. 
Blasb Queen, blush, 4d. Salmon Qaeen. sainion-re^ 
Id. Prince of Oranxe- orange. 4d. Orientale. scar¬ 
let. 4d.; rare doable red, 4d. Pilosom, terra-cotta, 4rL 
LARGE FLAG IRISES —Not tha common blue, 
but all the newest, shades. Aoroa* golden-yellow, 9d. 
Florentlna* sweet soent^ white, 4o. Graoohna. 
lemon-yellow and purple, 91. BC* Cboroau. white, edged 
violet, 4d. Plomeri. coppery-red. 9d. Albioana noble 
white, 0d., and others. 

SCARLET GEUMS.—Amongst the brightest of Ike 
limited number of scarlet hardiea Free and £)e, 3d.; 6 for 
Is. 3d. 

SINGLE PERENNIAL 8UNFLOWEBS.-A1I 

are perfectly hardy, and give sheaves of tdoom for cutting. 
Mn.w4Tnnr> , light yellow, large and fine, 4d.; 3s. 6d. doz. 
Rixldus sem. pL. late, dark centred sort, Sd.; crowns, 
Ih. duz. MleeMolUsh. deeper in colour and taller than 
R. sem. pL. 4d.: 3 for 9 j. Pr89COX. an early dark centred 
form, 3d.; 28. 0a. doz. 

GIANT HARDY WHITE MARGUERITES.- 

All more or lees reiembling the wild Ox-eye Daisy, but larger 
and succeeding one another in time of blo'iniing. L. sran- 
diflorom (M^), 6d.; maximum (true), June, 3d 2s. 61 . 
doz Grandinorom* grand form and size, Aug., 4d. 
nUforme. thread peialled, gracefuL4d UUslnosum, 
the latest, Nov., 3d : 6 for Is. 3d. G. H. SaffC. lovely 
fling, d blooms. 4d. Top Sawyer, new, immense variety, la. 

PERENNIAL CORNFLOWERS. - Perfectly 
hardy, truly perennial, many times larger than the annual 
Borto Deep blue, 4d.; white. 3d.; mby-red, 4d.; 
sulphur, 4d.; blOSll, 4d.; yellow (macrocephala), 0d. 
CHINESE LANTERN or Red-Breast Plants. 

—The flowers of these are inoon-picuous. It H in the autumn 
when their long tresses of red and crimson pods glow with 
colour. They succeed anywhere. P. AUcekenxL sni sliest 
but deepest coloured, and freest, 4iL ; 6 for la 3d. P. Fran- 
Obetti, new light red, giant form, Gd. each. 

If ELLOW DORONICUMS (sprinx flowerinar). 

—Glorious yellow Daisies, or Margueriiee, dazzling in the 
sunlight as they lean to the sun in crowded magnificence. 
They like a moist or rich soil. ClOSii, the freest. 4d. Sx- 
the largest, 4d.; 3 for 9d. 

MONTBRETIAS.— We offer the cream’of these lovely 
plants. They are indispensable for late summer display and 
their grace and colours appeal to everyone. Star Of Fire, 
blood-red, 3d. Flora pL. double orange, 6d. Pbaro. 
brilliant mininm, 3d. Sonboam. bronzy-yellow, 3d. Sol- 
faterre, sulphur, 4d. Crooosmlaeflora, orange-red, 2cL 
MOSSY SAXIFRAGES. — Fine lowly evergreen 
Mosses, beautiful always, but more so when lit up and in some 
cases completely veiled with bloom. Ail are early, sonu^ even 
now in bloom. Oppos. major, rose, 3d. Bnrsoriana, 
white, a tiny gem, 9il. ApiOOiata, yellow, Sd. RhoL 
new scarce pink, 4d. LlndOSiaiUt, splendid white, 4tl.; 0 
for Is. 6d. Atro-pnrpnrea, crimson, 4d. 
AGROSTEMMA ATROSANGUINEA, tbs 
blood "-colon, ed Rose-campion. Havb you seen it ? A lwa>’8 
admired. Magnificent strong plants, 4d.; 3s doz. 

HORDEUM JUBATUM.—A lovely Grass, bearing in 
profusion large silky plumes of a shining purple colour. Grand 
when seen waving in the sun. Fine also for drying. Strong, 
4d.; 3s. doz. 

ASTERS (Mlohaelmas Daisies).— We offer agmnd 
selection in colours not often seen. All distinct, all true, 
many rmite new. BossarabiOUS larp purple-blue, 4d. 
EriOOldes, small white, in long Heather-like sprays, 4d. 
Purity a large early white, extremely free, 4d.; 6 for Is. 0d. 
p, W. Bnrbidxe, the finest up-to-date in its shade, soft 
rosy-blue, 0d. Rubra, immense, deep crimson, 4d.; 6 for 
Is. 9d. Linosyris, yellow, 4d. Belxil deep purple, 
large, 4d Rosea, clear rose, 4d.; 0 for Is. M. Bladonna, 
new grand white, succeeding Purity, 4d. 

A grand lot now in bod. 
3d.; 2a. 0d. doz. Clotb 
and otfaers. See List. 
RUDBSCKIA L. (Golden Glow) —A grand novt iiy 
recently introduced. Resembles a double vellow Cactus 
Dahlia. Succeeds even in a swamp, 4d.; 3s. M. dox. 

For the cream of hardy rockery or iiorder plants, old and 
new, for everybody's garden, see IJst, free with pleasure. 

J. STORMONThfA SON, 

Kirkbride, Cumberland. 

EXTRAORDINARY VALlTe”for is99:!! 

— lOU Genuine Packets of SHOWY m 

4 fEfl FLOWER SEEBS, 1 0, post free. ^ 

■ ■ ■■ ■ Ortain to please. Unobtainable ■ f 

I I 11 I elsewhere. - DANIEL STONE, I / i B 
1 Loud water, Bucks. _■ I 


mOMATO PLANTS.—Freedom, Ifield Gem, 

J- and Duke of York, grand, thick, sturdy plants (no hotbed 
drawn rubbish), all packed in special boxes, carriage paid; 12, 
Is, 6d. l25, 2s 6d. Many testimonials and repeat orders.— 
J. Hll^E, Bentham, Lancaster. _ 

PRUIT AND BLOOM SAVED by aeinj? our 

X SMALL-MESH, ROTLESS. TANNED NETTING, 
well oiled and dressed. Same as supplied by us to the Royal 
Gardens. 105 yds. by 1 yd.. 0s. j 2 J;d»- 

18e. Any length and wldihsupplied.—THE VMVERSAX# 
8'TPPT.Y A8«OUIATToN\Katt Works, Reading 

a ■ : ‘o' 

CORNELL UNR^ERSITY 
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GARDEJV'IJVG ILLUSTRATED. 


WEST’S PATENT 

GARDEN SPECIALITIES 


Do you want the Finest Marketing auo 
Culinary Apple In Cultivation ? 

TRY MJCRBYWBATHSB, 

4ad vrtte for hli " Bemarki on Profitable Fruit Qrowlnc*" 
wonUlntng aooount of the " Finest Apple on Earta** 

"BRAMLEY'S SEEDLINQ,’' 

WhMi has RlTala* but no BqiiAlS. Same ptloe as 
Inferior klxMla, bearing no oomparlson for weight of fruit or 
Qualitf. 

8wd fjT my fua DE80RIPTIVB LIST 
COLLECTION “O." 

The finest K Garden Roses, in dwarf J^nts. for oontlnnous 
blooming, are the following, which I will supply, carriage and 
package free, for 15s, for cash with Older ; with Acme 
Lsbels, 17s. 6d. 

Baroness Rothschild, H.P. 

Bardou Job, b.t. 

Boole de Neige, h.p. 

Ohas. Lefebrre. H.P. 

Crimson Rambler 
Dr. And| 7 , H.P. 

Duke of Edinburgh, H.P. 

Dopuy Jamain, h.p. 

Qene^ Jacqueminot, H.P. 

Qloire Lyonnaise, h.t. 
nioire de Dijon, T. 

John Hopper, H.P. 

La France, h.t. 


“IVORINE” PLANT LABELS of every description, 
guaranteed the cheapest Imperishable lab^ and the 
wording legible and permanent. Samples free. 
SUNPROOF SHADING.— An entirely'new glasshouse 
shading, sold in tid. cakes, to be washed on the glass with 
cold water, as if it were soap. Guaranteed to be one half 
the price, and to be the only shading in a solid state ready 
for use without the waste of lime and material in being 
prepared, and te be suporior to any other shading. 
PLANT SUSPENDING SWIVELS.-A cheap litUe 
invention fur automat ii'ally turning plants round during 
the wstering of them thst they may be better watered and 
gro wn bette r. Price 2s. 3d. dot 
FLOWER GRIP HOLDERS.— The oniy self-making 
button-hole, watertight flower-holder ever invented. 
Price 8 d.; ladies’, 9J. 

S.M. TREE FASTENERS .—The cheapest and best 

Diethml of fastening trees to walls. Samples free. 

WATERPROOF INK, for wrltlnar on all kinds 

of labels, whether wood or metel. The only ink lo 
stand the outside weather. Price 7d. bottle. 

Gall and see the goods at your florist’s, Ac., and save tho 
ooet of carriage, or send a P.O. for Illustrated List, with 
samples, for further particulars and other articles of the 

WEST’S PATENT GARDEN SPECIALITIES. 


**The Nurseries, Ware Road, Hoddesdon, 
“Herta, Doo. 29th, 1898. 
**Oontlemen,—Please supply 10 tons of 
Fertiliser, to be delivered in 2-ton lots at 
intervals of about six or eleht weeks, or 
more frequently If required, i^t the quality 


be the same as usual, as doxine the 
of 20 years that we have used the Fei 
it nas been very satisfactory In 


riUser, 

every 


Yours falthfoUy, 

**G. BECKWITH ft SON. 


Louis Van Houtte, H.r. 
Madame Lombard, T. 
Madame Hoste, T. 

Marie Beaumann, a.P. 

Mrs. 8 . Orawrford, H.F. 

Mrs. Paul, B. 

Mrs. J. Lainff, H.P. 

Prince OanuUe de Bohan, 
H.p. 

Ulrich Brunner, H.P. 

Violette Bou^r, H.P. 
Vlsoountess Folkestone, H.T. 
W. A. Biohardnon, M. 


SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS, &c. 


Gratis, “ORCHID CULTURE,” per Post. 

A Treatise on the Cultivation of Orchids, giving all particu¬ 
lars of their requiremenU, along with our Catalogue, Ac. 


SEEDS! SEEDS!! SEEDS!!! 


SPECIAL LINE. 

CoUootlon of Vevetablo Seeds, 10s. 6d. 

Hend at once for Catalogue of deeds, containing pairtioulars 
also List of Herbaceous Plants, Rose-trees, Fruit-trees, 
Uhnibe, Aa, forwarded free on application, to 

HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 

The Nurseries, 


THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., RCUNOHAY, LEEDS. 


Span a Quartkk-Span Rf>or. 
21 oz. Glass. 

U P'Tames. 2in. Sashes. 

r-i —4ft. by 4 .. 30/6 I 8 ft. by 6 .. 60- 
4ft. by 6 .. 39/6 | l£ft. by 6 .. 90/- 
Lbak-to. 21 oz. Glass. 

U Framca. 2in. Bashes. 

3fc. by 4 .. 18 6 I 8 ft. by 6 .. 50/- 
4ft. by 6 .. 28/6 9ft. by 4 .. 52/- 
6 ft. by 4 .. 32/6 | 12ft. by 6 .. 70, 

PARHAM’S ‘MILLION’ GREENHOUSES. 

PARHAM’S ‘HIGHER-CLASS’ GREENHOUSES. 

Car. free. Sent on approvaL See Price Lists. 


Write for full prloe List of HorUcultural Manures, 
Chemicals, Ao. 


Blannre Manufacturers and Bone Crushers 
STRATFCRD, LCNDCN, E. 


lanu, DiacB Aaigob, nuicoingi% iviuucniy, vrawona. 

Sensation, Oriental. Stella Marse. SO seeds of each, 
separate, post free, 4s. 6d. ; any 5 van. for 2s. 9d. 

No. 2 ColL-12 very oholoo varieties : Sbazada, 
Triumph, Prince Edward of York, t^ieen Victoria, Prima 
Donna, Lovely Crown Jewel, Coquette, Mikado. Royal Koee, 
Mars, Countess of Aberdeen, Countess of Shrewsbury. 
50 seeds, each separate, 2s. 3d. ; any 6 for Is. 3d. 

* No. 3.—The pick of the older varieties, such as 
Blanche Burpee, Meteor, Venus, Emily Eckford, Stanley, Aa 
50 seeds each, any 6 for 9d. : 12 for Is. 3d. 

The above Glant>flowored in mixture. 7d. per 
oz. (over 400 seeds). 

Special mixture, finest oniy. Is. oz. AU pott/ru. 


PARHAM, BATH 


Intending porchaseR 
apply at once to 

ALFRED PEEL 

& SON, 

Horticultural Builders 

Wood Green* 
London* N.* 


3E*JEHC»^TOaIZ!H3EK,fi8 Z 281b .561b. Icwt 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 24 to 25 % Ammonia.. 4/9 8/6 16/- 

Nirrate of Soda, 90 to 95 ^ Pure Nitrate .. 1- 7/6 14/- 

Sulpbate of Potash, 90 to 95 % Sulphate of 

Potash .4/9 8/6 16/- 

Muriate of Potash, 80 to 95 % Muriate of 

Potash .4/6 8 /- 15/- 

Kainit, 22 to 24 % Sulphate o* Potash .. .. 2/- 3.6 6 /- 

Dried Blo(xl, 13 to 16 Ammonia ..5/- 9- 17/6 

Superphosphate. 25 to V 8 5; Soluble Phosphate 2/3 4/- 716 

iin. and lio. Bones, 4 % Ammonia, 45 % 

Phosphate.2/9 5/- 9/- 

Pure Bone Meal, 4 "C Ammonia, 45 % Phosphate 2/9 5/3 10/- 

Pure Dissolved Bones, 3 7 -. Ammonia, 35 % 

Phosphate. 2/6 4/6 8/6 

Dissolved Bone Compound, 2 L Ammonia, 

35% Phosphate. 2/6 4/6 8/6 

Cliaxo Fertilizer (late Excelsior), 7 7. 

Ammunia, 24 Phusphate, 6 i % Sulphate of 

Potash 7/6 12,U 21/- 

Patent Silicate.—A speciality for en¬ 
larging fniils and blooms .— 7/6 12/6 

The above are carriage paid prices for cash with order only. 
Every article guarantee best of its resi ect.ive kind, ana sold 
onlyidthagtiaranteedanalysis.—THE81LICATE OO., Ltd.. 
Agricultural Pioviders, Bone Crushers, and Manufacturers 
of Chemical Fertilizers, Pmtltry Foods, Aa, Hemcl 
llempstead, Herts. Establish ed 188 8._ 

ANTED, by steac^, reliable man, SITUA- 

V * TION as GABDENE^ experienced in Vines, Peaches, 


W, J. GODFR EY, EXM OUTH, DE VON. 


The Original Inventors of Portable Greenhousea. 

Complete ft*om 60 a> 

BKWABZ op WoRTHLKAB iMITATIONa 
Over 15,000 in use In all parts of the world. 14 First Prize 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
list of OreenbouB^ A^ ootnplete from 48s., post tree, two 
■tampe.—S. ILABTLEY A OO^ Hortloultural BoUdera, 
Vallep-street. WlndhiU, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


Medals awarded sinoe 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


NDTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


FROST, WIND, 

HAIL, BIRDS 

HORTICULTURAL SHADINGS. 

A Quality, 5i" wide, 10*1. per yard run. 

No. 1 .. 64" 7H. .. 


11^“ We are. In future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early In the week as 
possible, as no advertisement Intended for 
tho next issue can be Inserted, altered, or 
stopped, nnless the instmotions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
of the week preceding the date of issue. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 

Samples ftree on applioation. 

HOYLE & JACKSON, OLDHAM 


CHEAP GREENHOUSE CO.’S 

IMPROVED 

PLANT HOUSES, 

FRAMES, &o. 


I MERIT EC 

8 A Proved Success. 


Catalogues freo. 


. SALE! SALEH SALE!!! 

Not« the prices and don’t laugh. 
You can’t approach this value 
anywhere g i,y 5 3 g, 

JT I ThT^O^MPIITi I 10 by 7, 45e. .. 12 by 8, 55e. 

M 1 I y 16 by 10 , 8^' 

IlrlT tl imli Poultry Houaea from 7*. 6 d.; 

mill' l 3l|[J Garden Framoa from 6 a. 6 d.; ap- 

proval allowed. Also aome extra 
BtroDg gooda, a.igbtly extra 

1 AM MON D A HAMMOND, 78, Watcombe Bd., Norw ood. 

n^KDEN NETTING, small mesh, keep 

VJ out the smallest birds, oiled and dreaaed; will 
lOt rot if left out in all weathern. 105 yda. by 1 yd. wide, 3a ; by 
’ yda wide, 6a.; 106 by 3 yda. wide, 9a, and ao on to any 
•'tdtb, carriage paid on all orders over 5a. Aa supplied to the 
(oval Gardena Commoner netting, 50 square yda for la 

[ do i|ot rMUire paypyept yon nave re- 


It is found in the homes of hundreds of thousands of 
people^ who cannot be induced to go without it. 
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UKITKO, 

NORWICH 


CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 

CARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


For Vinos* per beg of 28 Ib..6 

For Potatoos, ditto . 6 

For Tomatoes* ditto . 6 

For CliTTsantliemams* ditto.7 

For Lawns* ditto . 6 

WEBBS’ COMPOUND MANURE. 

The beet geneitU Manure for Vegetables and Flowers, 
1 Ibi. la.; 3 Ib.. 2s. 6d.; 7 lb., Se.; 28 lb., 13s. 
Reducfd RtUts for Large QunntUiea on application. 


Our MAJ4URK Worm at Saxtnky, 
CHXwnsR. ARE 5 Acres tn extent. 


No. 77.- VIOLET FRAME* 6 ft. by 4ft.. 
similar to No. 76, with Two Lights. 


WEBB & SONS, 

The Queen's Seedsmen, WOROSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


I orders of 40 b. ralue to most 
Goods Stations in England. 


CARRIAGE PAID 


No. 73.-SPAN-ROOP GARDEN FRAME. 


Chas. P. KINNELL & Co. 

SILVER MEDAL 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 

Beotioh or BoiuiR, SHownfo AcmoN or hot Blast 


Cucumber f 6ft. by 4ft., Painted and Gla74 
lYame -{6ft. by 4ft., Unpainted and 
Lights I ea. 5/3._ 


. ea. 14/-. 
inglazed. 


Potent* 10398. 
" 10,674. 


W. DUNCAN TUCKER, 

Horticultural Builder, S* TOTTENHAM. 
GARDEN FRAMES^IN STOCK. 

No 38. 


(TWO IN 1S98). 

May be fixed In end of Greenhouse 

WITHOUT DANGER OF FIRE. 

Fixing flush to the brick or woodwork, s separate oorerlng is 
not necessary, thus obriating an unsightly structure. 

UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCY & ECONOMY. 

Gniuranteed to Bum 12 Honrs without 
Attention* from praotloal Test. 

SEND FOB UST WITH FULL INFORMA¬ 
TION. POST FREE. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME. 


Offices* Warehouses* and Works: 

SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


6 ft. by 4 ft. .. £1 14s. 12 ft. by 6 ft. .. £3 

8 ft. by oft. .. a 15^ 16 ft. by 6 ft. .. 4 

PIT \ 6 ft. by 4 ft., Glazed and Painted, 13s 

LIGHTS ^ Unglszed and unpaiDle<l, 5a 

SPAN PLANT PRESERVER. No. 37. 


For Raising- Seedlings, Striking 
Cuttings, and Potting all 
kinds of Plants. 

NO COMPOST TO MIX. NO MANURE REQUIRED. 
SPECIAL SUCCESS WITH TOMATOES. 
Testimonials and Directions for Use on application. 

Bushel, 3s. 6d. ; 3 Bushel Sack, 8s. 

Reduced rates for large quantities. 

Jadoo Alhum^ fnlly VluHtrattdy 6rf., poM. free. 

JADOO, LIMITED, EXETER. 


6ft.by4ft. .. £2 4a 12ft.by4ft. .. £4 Oe 
8 ft. by 6ft. .. 3 10a 12ft. by 6f^ .. sS 

Carriage Paid on M)9. Orde k to most Statiom 

TUCKER, TOTTENHAM 


HOT-WATER 

HEATING APPARATUS 


FLOWER POTS-FLOWER POTS, 


For Greenbonsea dka 

For particulars write to— 

VINCENT ROBERTS, Englnec 

CHERRY ROW, SKINNER LANE* LEEDS. 


iz o-in.j w o-in.. W ^ 3-ln., naoked In crate and 

mit oo rail for 7a 6d. 1892 Illustrated Oacalogue Flower PoU 
Seed Pans Sauoen, Rhubarb and Seakale Pots. Yeses, ko., 
post, trg^ -Address T. PRATT. Rarthenware Wor ks. Dudley! 

TDLE MONEY.—Many People have OLD 

A JRWRLLERY and SLLVRR that is out of date, useless, 
and actually an encumbrance, which could be turned Into 
useful cash or exchanged at G. M. DIBDEN k CO.B, 189. 
Bloane-street, London, S.W. 


PLOWEH VOTS. 

A 60 4.ln^ 60 



C. HAYWARD 

CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICUITURAI WORKS 
3,59''BR0CKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY 


THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I S mz 
N?l Span-roof and N52 Lean-to Greenhouses are 
PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS.MAOEOFTHEBESTfffD. 
DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,COMPLETE WITH VENTlLATORsJ 

Ooor.Stages for Plants, Rainted oneC^oat, I6oz6la5s]1 
ALL NECESSARY I RON WORK, DELIVERED AND PACKED FREE! 
ON RAILS AT7HEFOLLOWING PRICES. SATISFACTION G 
Write for New List, post free 

N? I SPAN-Ro^ . N? 2 Lean-to. 

7EJ LONG SUWIDEli .16 lyFT LONG 5ET WIDE^i. 8 i 

^ *^4.0 8FJ „ 5fJ „ •*2.16 

lOEJ ^ 7E.T,, 5.0 I0U„ 7rT ,, 4.10 

12”. „ W „ 6.0 112” „ 8U „ 5.10 

FOR OTHER SIZES » PRICES WrITE FOR IlLUSTftKTEO LlSTTO 

o . 

35^^BRPCKLEY ROAD. BROCKIEY.S.E 

.■tractorsJO Her “RJEstysCover,,.. 

HUNDREDSGEHUINETeSTIHONIAIS 
^END lOR Latest Illustrated Catalosues 


NATIVE GUANO. 

BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR (UIRDEN USL 
An Effeotnal Remedy for Fly* Slug. Ac. 

Price £3 lOs. per ton, in bags. Lots under 10 cwt., 4s. per 
owt. 1 cwt. Sample Bag sent Carriage Paid to any Statkw 
in England on receipt of P.O. for fie. 

Extracts from 23rd Annual Oollection of RcDorts:— 
NATIVE GUANO K«R POTATOES, VEGETABLES. *c. 

J. Smith, Marston Green: “ A grand manure for Pota¬ 
toes. Had a grand crop.” 8 . J. Ricbards, Gardener to 
Lord Mount-Edgeumbe: *' Had flrstrciaM crops of Potatoes, 
Peas, Celery, and Beana. I find it a splendid manure." 
NATIVE GUANO roR FRUIT, ROSES. TOMATOES, Ac, 

8. Ourr, Gardener, Wartnaby Hall: '* SUmwberries best 
crop for years. Roses grand bloom. Beet excellent. Pota¬ 
toes, Peas, Ac., very good." J. Bparub, Ooombe CUffe 
Gardens: "Us^ many years for kitchen garden. Best 
possible results. Best antidote for Wireworm and Onion 
Maggot." 

Orders to the Native Goano Co.* Ltd., R9. New 

Bridge Street, Blackfrisrs, London, where Psinnhlete of 
TeetfmoDials, A c., rosy be obtained. AGENTS WANTE D 

I POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. | 

Stag Handle Pruning KnlreSj^a real good article, Z 
la la. each; Irory Handle Budding Rniree. no 3 
better made, la 3A each; Irory Handle 3-blade 7 
Waistcoat Pocket Knifa la Id. each; Com Knivea 
la ; Workman's Stas Handle Sheepnoot and Pee ^ 
Blade, la Id. The blades of all the abore are made ' 
from the rery best English orudble osst steeL Post ^ 
free. t, 

J. and H. R. HOU NAM, I 
Sheaf Island Works, SHXFFIXLD. V 


CANARY 

GUANO 

FOR GREENHOUSE & GARDENI 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


TINS* 6d. ft 1- each. BAGS* 14 Ib^ 46: 2t lb.* 
7.6: 56 lb., 1S6: 1 owt.. 26- each. 

FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ON EACH TIN. 
Perfectly Clean-May be used by a Lady. 

Reciil pr-all i^e|lslBS^Nurseryman, A norista 
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500 Houses in 
Stock to 
Select from. 
Inspection 
Invited. 
Illustrated 
List free. 


Largest Steam 
Horticultural 
Works in the 
World. 
Works cover 
5 acres. 


HORTICULTURAL PROVIDERS, 

755, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E 


SPAN-ROOF FORCING HOUSE. 


LANTERN 

ROOF 

CONSERVATORY 

A veiT elegant and 
hignly finished 
structure. 

See No. 10 in List 


CIRCULAR-LIGHT 

CONSERVATORY. 


Substantially constructed 
upon the most approved 
principles. 

See No. 9 in liist, post free. 


AMATEUR FORCING HOUSES. 

t For Cucumbers, 

Melons, 

Everything complete. 


A most useful house for gentlemen, nurserymen, Ac., 
for forcing and growing Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Melons, 
Ac. Complete and ready for erecting on brickwork. 
Length. 9 ft. wide. 12 ft wide. 

20 ft. .. £8 0 0 .. £10 0 0 

40 ft .. 15 0 0 .. 19 0 0 

100II .. 36 0 0 .. 42 0 0 


SPAN-ROOF 

CONSER¬ 

VATORY. 

Substantially and 
handsomely built 
Sec No. 20 in list. 


SPAN-ROOF 
POULTRY HOUSE. 

6ttliy4tU 
MU l)y 4(U 
-|U by MU 


AMATEUR 

SPAN-ROOF 

GREENHOUSE. 


Painted A Glazed 21-02. 
3ft by 2ft .. 6/- each 
4ft by 3ft .. 6/6 „ 
6ft by 4ft .. 9/- „ 
Unglazed. 

6ft by 4ft. .. 3/6 „ 
Special quotations for 
large quantities. 


Everything Complete 
and 

Ready for Erecting. 
From £2 16f. 


NEW SPAN-ROOF IMPROVED 
POULTRY HOUSE. 

4 ft. by 4 ft.288 

6 ft. by 4 ft.26e. 

6 ft. by 4 ft.27a 

V ft by 6 ft.SOs 


INVINCIBLE HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


SAFETY 

CHICKEN COOP. 

Coops only 4b 6d. each; 
12 for 50 b. 3 ft. Moveable 
Wire Run, 3a. each extra. 


Most Efficient 
AND Oheapebt i: 
Existence. 


SPAN-ROOF IMPROVED 
POULTRY HOUSE. 

5 ft. by 4 ft.37s. 6d. 

6 ft. by 4 ft.45 b. Od. 

7 ft. by 5 ft.55s. Od. 

9 ft. by 6 ft. 608 Od. 


Cost of complete 
for Green. 


Apparati 
house, with 4-in. flow 
and return pipes 
along one side. 

.. 12 by 8 £3 15 0 
.. 25by 10 £6 15 0 


PORTABLE 

DOG 

KENNEL 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 


RAPID PROPAGATORS. 

For raising plants from seeds, 
flips, or cuttings. 

1 ft 8 in. by 1ft 6 in. .. 16e. 

2 ft 6 in. by 1 ft 10 in. .. 208. 

4 ft by 2 ft .. 408. 

Squares of glass for top not Included. 


Dove or 
Pisreon 
Cote 
for 
WalL 


Nest 


COOPER’S HYGIENIC HEATER. 

Burning paraifin or gas without smoke 
or smell. 

18 by 25 by 10, will heat house 7 ft by 5 ft 
Consumee three-quaixer pint of oil 
in 10 hours. 

Price 16 b. Extra for gas, 28. 

Bee List for other sizes. 


With 7 holes.. 17 6 


MISSION, 

SCHOOL 

ENTERTAINMENT 

or 

BILLIARD ROOM. 

See No. 5 in List. 


LATEST DESIGNS IN RUSTIC WORK, 


PORTABLE STABLE 
COACH-HOUSE 

and 

HARNESS-ROOM 

COMBINED. 

Sec No. 11 in List, 
Post free. 


IRON BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


Mode in Keotions OUR LEADING 
Complete, £3 lOs. FEATURE, £5 

For other designs see List. 


This House, 
£4 complete. 


Churches, Temporary 
Hospitals, Bungalows. 

Packed on rail, or 
erected in any part of the 
Kmgdom. 

See No. 3 in List. 
Plans and Estimates. 


BICYCLE or 
TRICYCLE 
HOUSES. 

6 ft long, 4 ft. wide, 
5 ft high. £2 58. 


CORRUGATED 

IRON SHEETS. 


SPEOIAL LOW QUOTATIONS 


HORTIOULTURAL GLASS. 

All Sizes in Stock. 

4thB Srds 4thB 3rds 
100ft. 100ft 200ft 200ft. 

15oz.9/i 10/- 18- 19. 

2lo*.11* 15,'• 27,8 29/. 

Larger Bkca for cutting up) 32/> per case. 


HORTICULTURAL TIMBER, 
IRON, and GLASS. 


Special QuoUtions given for Quantities. 
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heating 


A P PAR ATUS Asnxtp 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


BENETFINK & CO 


CATALOGUES POST FREE 

Mention Gabdenixo Illustrated. 


BENETFINK’S REGISTERED 


ADVANTAGES. 

By making the handle square, lengthen¬ 
ing and connecting direct to ends of ^ller, 
th' user rains great power of manipulation 
with half the usual expenditure of force and 


Approximate prices for taking to pieces, cleaning, grindii 
and Bottom Blades and redtting Lawn Mowers (any m< 


Cutters 


nittisTMeo 
L OKSIOM. . 


Donkey, Pony, and aU Mowers from 24 to 48 in., 1/3 per inch. 

All New Parte required charged extra, 
PAINTING.-6 to 24 in., 1/9; 24 to 48 in.. 3/9 extra. 

LAWN MOWERS sent for Repair should be advised by letter, and 
have Uoel aitached with customer’s full name and address for 
identidcation. 

B. & Co. oollect and deliver free of charge Lawn Mowers for 
Repairs within their own van radius. Mowers sent to B. A C!o. per 
rail or carrier must be delivered carriage paid. 


Size. in. owt. qn. Its. £ a d. U ft 

14 by 14 .. 1 2 0 .. 1 8 0 li // 

16 16 .. 1 13 4 .. 1 11 0 a ^ \ I 

18 .. 18 .. 2 2 0 .. .. 1 16 3 B ^ fj // 

20 „ 20 .. 3 0 14 .. 2 0 3 B^k // 

22 22 .. 3 2 14 ..2 6 3 ^ \ I 

24 „ 24 .. 4 0 14 .. 2 13 3 gj 

Double Cylinder, with jjf 

Bevelled Edg‘es, Hardwood 
Handle, Frame projectinsr 
very liUle beyond the 
Roller, and can be used 
close up to wall. 

Shit direct from tDorka, carriage 
paid, to any railioay goodi eteUion in ^ 

England or Walee. '' ■ ’ 

Delivered free in B. aeid Co.'e oton 
van radius. 

IMMENSE STOCK OF 

Garden Rollers, Xiown Mowers, Garden Kngines, Seats, Forks, 
Spades, Hoes, Bakes, SAears, Ssrrlnges, Water Pots, 
Water Barrows, Wbeelbarrows, Hose Reels, 

Wire and Bustio Works, dko., fto. 


Immense Stock of 


By aU the Best Makers— 

QREENS, SHANKS, RANSOMES 
FOLLOWS & BATES, 
BARFORD & PERKINS, &0., &C., 

AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


BENETFINK & CO.. CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C 


FROSTY NIGHTS AND MORNINGS ABE FATAL TO 
GREENHOUSE PULNTS. 

Protect them In the most efficient manner hy uslna 


PRICE 
FROM 
22 6 
EACH. 


The most per¬ 
fect Hot-w»t«r 
Greenhouse Ap¬ 
paratus erer in- 
Tented. Our 
Patent Tubular 
Boiler principle 
immediately 
raists tempera¬ 
ture of house 
without trouble. 
Pull Illustrated 
Catalogue poet 
free from— 


NEW PATENT CIRCULATING 
HOT WATER APPARATUS. 


SOLD BY 
ALL 

IRONMONGERS 

dc. 


ULBION LAMP CO., Limited, Aston Road. Birmingham. 
L^bom Viaduct, London, E.C. E«tabiifthed 1872^_ 


The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 

The Inunenae nle of this B<41er and the nnniarona lmlta> 
tions of it seat out in recent yean afford abundant testimony 
to its undoubted success. 

No. 1, to heat 100 feet of S-inoh ptpe .. .. ES 17 0 

No. 2. „ 200 .. „ - .4 S 

No. 3, „ 400 „ .. .. .. 6 It • 

▲Iso In larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of l-tnoh pipe. 
Oomplete apparatus from £417g. 

Illustrated LisU and Bstimatse on appEcedion. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


MEDALS AWARDED 1876 & 1881. 


For Conserratories, Libraries, Bedrooms, &o. 


Hobtioultubal BuimsBa akd Hbattko Ewoutebbs, 

Loughborough, Leicestershire. 

London Office: 96a, VICTORIA STRXBT, 
WESTMINSTER. S.W._ 


EooNomcAL, Port ABIE, Clean, ErncTENT. 

TREGGON & CO., 

BREWERY ROAD, CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Supplied with rarious arrangements of Plpe^ 

For Ori^^ouses, Aa Catalogue fre^ comprising Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Piper, 4a 



harden necessaries. — Virj 

u flnest, 112 lb., 17a ; 56 lb., lOs.; 28 lb., 5s. 6< 


Tgin Cork, 
6d.; 14 Ib., SB 


vT flnest, 112 lb., 17a ; 56 lb., 10s.; 28 lb., 5s. 63.; 14 Ib., SB 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3a per 100. Tobaoco-paper, stro^ 
la per Ib. Vapour coasa, 6d., Is., and la 6d. Mch. Raffia 
la per Ib. Ooooa-flbra, Is. Sd. sack. Manurea, Mata, Garden 
Bticks and I %bela San^fTyat. 4a Prioe Liiloo appUoatlon.— 


AWARDED 17 COLD AND SILVER MEDALB 

LEAN-TO 
GREENHOnSES 
from 488. 

8PAN-ROOF 

GREENHOUSE. 

TEWAJIT'e PiXTUBE. 

r ft. by 5 ft...£2 16 0 
9ft.by6ft... 4 00 

10ft.by7ft... 5 0 0 *^ _ __ _ _ 

I2ft.by8rt... 800 | 

JVsJbM's lo H.M. Th* Qussn and E.R.H. Th* Primo* of WmU*. 

ILLUSTRATED LISTS ot Greenhoussa Framea, Llfbts, 
Haatlng Apparatus, eta, FREE. Name Pa-pbb. 

POTTER, HAWTHORN A CO., LONDON WORKS, READING. * 


na KOOKS, PI«0IB,IMB1ITA 

long distanosd shooting, ifiTPonble^DarTri Pww- 
loJlen, from 89s. Air 6nns, Ua 

12a 6d. Alarm OoBS, 7s. 64. Bend 8 stamps fbr Prioe UM,— 
MTDLAyD ony no.. Ra t h stre e t. Blnnlngham. _ 

T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 
do SOIElrtTFIC, and NATURAL HWTORY SA^ 
ROOMS, 38. King-street, Oorent-garden, Londoia EsU^ 
llshed 17W. Sales by AnoUao nearly erery day. Oatalogua 
on applicatlonfh^ ^fef|afl Q.pf-| 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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CHEAP 6LASSI G OODG LASSl 

8Z»zioxjiLX. oarvaoR of 

HORTICULTURAL GLASS 

of ralUbU ooftHlv. to b« ftl lh« following low prIoM: 

STOCK 
SfZKS. 


Riigtlc and Hortlonltnral Works, 

NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. Design 


md PUnto. WitJi full deooription of all the best plants 
their culture and arrangement, beautifully and extenslTeljr 
Illustrated with fine engrarlngs. Medium Sro, ISs.; post 
free. 15s. 6d. 

TU£ ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN, bound In two 


f itooksises as statodl 
■•{ In mvgtn. ■ by 10 ] 
\ to U by li J 
. Iitook sises as statodl 
*•{ In margin, II bf 14 ] 
•I to 18 by il I 
iths 21-oa. 

^ ritook sixes as stotodl 

={ 55‘a?a"’“j 

„ f stook sixes as stated] 
In margin, 18 by M 
“I tolSbyM J 

Srds n-os. 

„ ^ stook alBSs as slatodl 

Si 

^ f stock sixes as stated' 
In margin. 16 by 84 


TUJS lUMUljiJSn. UA.ttJLPJ£PI, Dounu in cwo 

rols.—sage-green moroooo—suitable for library or presenta¬ 
tion. Price one guinea nett. Henceforward the book may 
always be had in this form. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN, containing 

nearly 700 illustrations, with desorl^lona, and culture of 
the Garden Vegetables of oold mad temperate olimates. 
Ito, 15s. ; post free, 15s. 6d. 

GREENHOUSE “ 

Flowsbiwo akd FiNX-iiXAVBD Palmb, Fbrnii, and 
Ltoopodiumb with full details of the propagation and 
oultiTation of 500 families of plants, embnufing all the best 
plants in onltiratioo. By Thomas Batmbs. Piioe 18s.; 
post free, 18b. 6d. 

*•* A few copies of the prerious edition of Greenhouse and 
Stove Plante (not illustrated) are offered at 5s. nett, post free. 

THE WILD GARDEN; or, thb Naturalisa- 

nOH AMD NATUBAI, GROUPING OP HARDT EXOTIO 
Plantb, with a chajpter on the Garden of British Wild 
Flowers. Fourth Edition, with wood engravings from 
drawina by A 1 .PRKD Parsoms, revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, linen boards, price ISs. 

*,* THE WILD GARDEN, special edition, printed at 
hand press on finest hand-made paper, well bound in vellum, 
one guinea nett. 

VILLA GARDENING. A handbook embracing 

villa gardening in all its branches, with eighteen ohapten 
necially devoted to Ornamental Gardening. ByE.HoBi>AT. 
race 68.; post free, 6s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH NAMES of 

PLANTS. In two Parts — English • LaMn and Latin- 
English. By Wm. Millkr. ISs. ; poet free, 12s. 6d. “A 
work of value which extends over a large field, including 
cultivated native and foreign plants, trees, and shrubs.”— 
Tim**, July 35,1885. 

THE POTATO IN FARM AND GARDEN. 

Embracing every phase of its cultivation, with ohapters on 
disease and special cultures. Price Is.; by post. Is. 2d. 

THE APPLE IN ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

Oontaintng full account of Its culture, with special chapter 
on Apple cookery. Price Is.; by poet, la Sd. 

TOWN GARDENING. A Handbook of Treca, 

Shrubs, and Plants suitable for Town Culture in the 
garden, window, or greenhouse. Price la; by poet Is. Sd. 

LONDON MARKET GARDENS. Showing 

the manner In whi(di flowers, fruit, and vegetables are 
pown for market. By 0. W. Shaw. Price la; poet free. 


IS bf M 
18 by IT 

15 by » 
14 by 16 
14 by II 
14 by SO 
14 by 14 

16 by» 
II by II 
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Railway Companies'Vans ooU^ 

EMM Bets uid Hortleiiltiml Woodwork 

of ail kinds at low prloea 

OcUcUoguea po»t frtt on appliccUion, 


Kni^lons, 

and temir....v«-— 

AND STOVE PLANTS. 


RUSTIC SUMURR-HOUSKS fVom £3 lOs. 
ilao Rnstlo Seats, Arohes, Chairs, Tahleo, 
Vaoeo, Bridges, etc.. In «tock and to order. 

NOTE. — I have 
abaolutely the 
Largest Stock of 
Rustlo and Horti- 
iMBHI ^ i w w i i i r i TTmTj iia cultural Work in 
Ml® United King- 

GARDEN BARROWS. 

Made from good 1" Elm. 

^ "ii'^20'®*“ ' 

m Removable topa 9/- extra 

. Br. 1\ > Painting 3 coats 4’6 extra. 

xIJJjMSlsw 11# Navvy Barrows, 10/6 each. 

PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 

Alisayshisfodk, Iory« or SBiaa giMHUiMss, to Us/oUowinf slaM. 
UbylO Ubylfl lObylt I0byl4 lObyll 

14byl0 Ubyll Ubyl4 lObyll BbyU 

UbylQ Ubyll Ubyll S4byU Mbyll 

110 feet boxes in feet boxes'! s a/ a Srdsqaallty, 

4thB, 15-oa 4ths,ll-oa jlZ/B 1/6 per box extra 

norm.— €Ha»a ma to mom oio* at tUgM a A vmao* on oboss prie**, 
to toroe or mmdU avanlttU*. Special Line.— 6 by A 0 by 7, 
10 by 8. in ft., l>oa, 7/6 per box: 21-oz. 9/- per box. 1/- extrs 
for Beds. Pntto, 28 lb., 2a Paint, ready for use, Sid. per lb. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is senl 
direot from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), oaro 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be insound condition befor< 
handing to railway oo. Intending purchasers will do well U 
oonsidm the advantage of buying direct from stook at ware 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direot on rail; risk ol 
breakage ven slight. IMore placlns orders with agent 
Meaee write for wholesale prices to—J. R BOBINSON 
WholesaleGlass Merchant, n, Moor-Utno, London. RC 
Oant toi ione sdvertlssr In this paper ter ovr M years 


NEW PATENT 


kS The Speoial Merita of a Boiler are- 
i HI L— Long Burning. 

* II 2.-Xv^TeinpGm- 

r 5--NO Trouble. 

I In these partioulari 

' Boilers are alto- 

gether beyond oompeti- 

j—^oS?^* 

Unsatisfactory Boilers can oe replaced in an hoar's 
work without moving the old pipes. 

ExtracU/nm LeU r* rsestoed.— 

"The Stove is a wonder and in every way satisfactory.” 
-31 Dec..'98. 

"It had been burning 18 hours, and srith a little raking 
up was soon burning u well as the rest.''-29 Deo., '98. 

" I can go to bed without the slight^ anxiety, feeling 
certain that all will go right."—3 Jan., ’99. 

For prices and particulars apply to— 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, Ltd.. SOUTHAMPTON 

OR TO 

LONDON! >7, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


grown 

18 . ad. _ _ 

FRUIT CULTURE FOR PROFIT. A Hand¬ 
book giving fuU Information for the oolture of fruit tor 
profit. Price Is.; post free, Is. 8d. 

GARDEN DESIGN AND ARCHITECTS’ 

Gardbkcl Illustrated, to show, bv actual examples from 
British Gardens, that clipping and aligning trees to make 
them "harmonise'' with architecture Is barbarous, need¬ 
less, and inariistia Price 5s.; post tree, 5s. 6d. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or, the Cbme- 

TXRIBS or THX PUTURX. Third Edition. With Illus¬ 
trations. 7a 6d.: post free, 8s. Published in a cheaper 
form, and with aadiUons under the name ORBMATION 
AND URN BURIAL. Is.; post free. Is. 2d. 

THE GARDEN ANNUAL for 1899. Containa 

Alphabetical Lists of all Branches of the Horticultural 
True. The Lists of Gardena and Oountry Beats (oontain- 
Ing over 9,000) have been verr carefully and extensively 
revised, and are admitted to oe the moot complete ever 
published. Prioe la.; Is. Sd. 

0/ all Bookaellera or Jrom thia Offiee, 

37» Bouthampton-street, Strand, London, W.O. 


Good and strong, well oiled and dressed; merh made to 
keep smallest birds from tiloom, buds, and seed in the 

r und. Price: 1(6 yards by 1 yard wide, 3s.; 2 ya*ds wide, 
; 3 yards wide, 9s. Any width and length supplied. 


mm 


THOS. W. ROBINSON, 

Dxx'Nia Ironworks, 


l3»Wt51 

Groenhoi 
nnequalled 
are strong. di 


P UGS RUGS 11—Good, all Wool, 8 feet long, 

■Lv 6 feet wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 
irey; only Ijeen used a Tittle: much better than common 
3 ew. I will send one, post tree, tor 3a. 6d.—From H. J. 
GAB80N. Government Oontractor. Rye._ 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
Our Popular 5e. 
l|d^|^^wntain ^ 

sizes from 1 ftTo In. up 
to 7 ft. long. _ 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Stourbridge. 


rpiFFANY and Canvas Cloth, for Shading 
A Oreenhonsee and Protecting Fruit-treea nie mannfao- 
tnrer will be pleased to send patterns and prioss on apuUoa- 
tion.—ED WIN K ING . Ditoheat Factory, Evercreech, Bath. 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA. 


BAMBOOS for 
Punting Poles 
Yacht Matts 
Tennis Oourt Enolosur's 
Furniture making 
Ourtain Poles 
Garden Arches 

Ac., Ac. 


Full Price List free 
on application to 


QRATEFUL-GOMFORTINQ. 


BAMBOO CO. 

STAR WORKS, 
CT. SUTTON STREET, 
CLERKENWELL, 
LONDON, E.G. 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE OF CHARGES. 

Hortlonltnral only. 

Three lines (about twenty words or lees), in body type, 2b. Sd 
Ea^ additional line of about ten words, 9d. 

Front page, It. per line. 

DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Per Inch, single column, lOs.; six insertions, 9s.; thirteen 
or more inrortions, Se. 6d. per insertion 

AOROSS TWO COLUMNS, single insertion, 228. per inch. 

Across tbrbk columns, single inserUon, 33s. i reduction 
for series. 

Whole page, with position, £1A 

Advertisen not having an account at the olBoe most 
accompany their orders by a remittance. 

Advertisements should reach the office early in the week 
previous to that of issue. No advertisements can be altered 
or stopped after the first post e/ the FRIDA T prteod/fmg date 
efpemr. Estimates by return of post. 

W oemamunloaHona rOoHn^ to tOmrtiaomanta to he 
addreaaod to •*Tka PubHaker," 17, SouUumpton^rut, 


M SEMI-SMOKELESS 
STEAM COAL, 

In vasrious sixes, 

SUITABLE for GREENHOUSES. 

Also ANTHRACITE, large and cobbles. 
COKE and HOUSE COAI,. Delivered in trucks of 8 to 
10 tons to any railway station. Prices on application to 

PHILLIPS & CO., ltd., coal EXCHANGE, LC. 


ri54,000,000 

Have now been Paid in respect of 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 

ALL ACCIDENTS. 

WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 

RAfLWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 

64. Oomhill. London A. VIAN. Seorstary. 


irge, T EOGINGS ! LEGGINGS I!—Smart mihtary 

B For JJ offloera' appearance. Just passed ont of service for other 
rriage patterns. Very strong, all leather, with extra leather strap 
same at top, laoe up side, cost 7a per pair. Will seud a pair, post 
iment free, for 24 stamps.—From H. J. GASSON, Government 
Oontraotor. Bye. 


Digitized by 


Goi. 'gle 


Original frorri 

CORNELL UNfVER5''n' 
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HARKNESS & SONS, ROSE GROWERS, BEDALE, 

SUPPLY ON POPULAR LINES. ANYTHING DISAPPROVED CAN BE RETURNED AT THEIR EXPENSE. 

CATALOGUES FREE. AU Goods Carrlaife Paid for Cash with Order, or aUowed If paid for within 14 days of date of luToloe. 

The following 60 ROSOS are the VERY BEST. hsNing regard to habit of growth, robustness of constitution, freedom and continuity of blooming; and with regud aim to 
the colour and perfection of the individual flowers, whether for exhibition or garden decoration, and form the finest Collection ever offered. 


Dozn No. 1. 

A. Colomb, flery red, splendid 

A. K. Wmiams, bright red 
M. of Daffeiin, rose, larn 

B. of Waltham, red, lovely 

B. Jonbert, crimson, fine 

C. Darwin, i)rown-crimson 
C. Lefebvre, velvety-crimson 
Com. d’Oxford, carmine-red 
Capt. Hayward, crimson, fine 
Dolce of Fife, scarlet-crimson 
Black Prince, black, fine 

P. of Rcigate, rose, stpd. white 
Andc ■ “ 


And one gratis, 8s. 


DOZBM No. 2. 

C. do Lndre, bright crimson 
Comte Ralmbaud, velvety-red 

C. of RoseberT,carmine, fine 
Duke of Wellmgton, crimson 
Dr. Andry, crimson, shaded 

D. de Momy, silver-rose, largo 
Helen Keller, cerise, new 
Duke of Edinboro^, crimson 
D. of Connanaht, scarlet 
Duke of Took, dazzling scarlet 
Dnpw Jamatn, cherry-red 
D. of Bedford, scarlet, grand 

And one gratis, Ss. 


DozBM No. S. 

F. Mlohelon, rose 

Ex. de Brie, crimson, splendid 

E. Y. Teas, crimson, fine 
Etienne Levet, carmine, large 

F. Holmes, crimson-scarlet 


DozitM No. 4. 

Bfarie Rady, deep red, fine 
Marg. Dickson, ivoiy-white 
Mad. G. Luiset, satiny-pink 
M. do Castellano, rose, large 
Mer. do Lyon^ best white, large 


GimL Jacqueminot, crimson | Mrs. Lalng, pink, matchleee 
La France, rose, exquisite | Mod. E. Verdier, rose, large 
“ ~ ... M. Bcaumann, carmine-red 

M. Londonderry, large white 


Cam. Bemardln, crimson 
Duo de Rohan, venhilion 
J. K Mill, rosy-crimson 
Ed. Andre, crimson, fine 
Cam. Beniardln, red 
And one gratis, 8e. 

The a^ve (iueetlon of 00 splendid varieties (and 6 plants gratis) 35s. ; any 48, 288. 6d. ; any 36, 22s. ; any 24.16s. ; any 12. 8s. All carriage paid for cash with order. 

12 STANDARD ROSES, 18/-p^d! 6 SUPERB CLIMBING ROSES. 


Earl of DufiTbrln, deep crimson 
Thomas Mills, crimson 
Gustave Pigancan, carmine 
And one gratis, 8s. 


Dozn No. 6. 

blush 

WnTi««Twa!w crimson 
Pride ofWaltham, rosy-flssli 
Prince Arthur, crimson, fine 
Ulrich Brunner, imm ense 
Sir B. Hill, claret, novel 
S. Valsse, crimson, free 
S. M. Rodooanachl, cherry 
Pierre Netting, dark crimson 
C. Testont, deep roee, grand 
Victor Hugo, scailet, splendid 
Star of Wadtham. carmine 
And one gratia Sa 


12 CRAND ROSES, 8s. 


THE “BEDALE” COLLECTION, 

ThouBondA of dozens sold every year. These are un¬ 
doubtedly the finest U Boses ever offered. Bure to give 
immense satisfaction. . . ^ 

C. Letebvre, velvety-crimson, grandest of Roses 
Comte de Lndre, camiine-n^ Sidendid variety 
Dnpny Jamaln, cherry-rod, large, very vigorous 
C. R^mband, i*rimBon, bari^ and free, magnificent 
Helen Keller, splendid new Roee, colour rosy-oerise 
Mer. de LyonJ one of the very best whites 
Dnehesse doMomy, satiny-pink, exquisite 
Mario Baumann, crimson, sidendid, free 
Mrs. J. Lainx. soft pink, matchless. Queen of Boses 
Ulrioh Brunner, cherry, veir large and fine 
Karl Duffcrln, crimson, shaded maroon, grand 
J. & Milly crimson, extra large and fine 
And one plant gratis. 

IS plants, as above, 8 b. ; extra strong plants, lOs. 

M, to include above dozen, 15s.; extra strong plants, Us. 

These will give great satisfaction. 

CHINA OR MONTHLY ROSES. 

Charmlnx Evor*bloomlnff Boses. Recent addi¬ 
tions greatly enhance the value of these invaluable bedding 

Had. E. Reeal, coppery-red, Is. Mrs. Boswiquet, flesh. Is. 

Moesimy, rose A yellow. Is. C. Superieure, crimson 
L. Philippe, bright red E. Berhamais, crimson 

Duche^ pure white Hermosa, pink 

Blush China, pink Noisette, white 

Old Crimson, crimson Fellenberg, crimson 

Above most charming dozen, 6e.; 24, lls.; or 6d. each, 
except those separately priced. 

A SPECIAL LOT OF MIXED ROSES. 

The best exhibition varieties only, planu that have lost 
their labels; will be found most sultoble for beds, borders, | 
Aa. 4 ol ; 5s. doz.: 30 b. 100, car. paid. 

SINCLE ROSES. 


12 Standards, good heads of all the ixijnilar kinds, S feet to 
feet high, 18s. car. paid. 12 Half Btandards, good heads, 
2 feet to feet high, 16 b., car. paid. 

12 CHOICE ASSORTED ROSES, 9 - 

A oharmlnx Doxen for small arardon. 

4 H.P.’b, 2 Teas, 2 China, 2 Mosses 2 Climbers. 

Mn. J. Laing, pink Blush China, pink 

Dupuy Jamaln, cherry Fellenberg, crimson 

O. Ralmbaud, crimson Orimson Moss Rose, fine 

Gen. Jacqueminot, crimson Crested Moss, finely mossed 
M. V. Houtte, yellow Red Qloiro, fine climber 

C. Kuster, lemon Cl. O. Chriti.y, rich rose 

Above splendid 12, and one plant gratis, 9a.; 2 lots, 17a; 
car. iMtid. 

FAST GROWING CLIMBING ROSES. 

Splendid for arbours, trelli Ac. F.-Perpetu6, Dundee 
Rambler, Ruga, The Garland, Williams a Evergreen, Leopold 
d'Orleans, Ac. 6, 3 b. 6d., car. paid. 

ROYAL COLLECTION OF TEA ROSES. 

Same as supplied to Her Majesty, 

12 for 128. 6d. 

C. Kuster. lemon-yellow Maman CkKsbet, carmine 
J. Duober, yellow A peach Rubens, creamy-rose 
Mad. Cusln* violet-rose Etoile de Lyon, yellow 
KBrownlow, flesh and Anna Olivier, pale buff 
yellow Nlphetos, white, grand 

S. d’un AmL pink Mad, Hoste, lemon-yellow 

M- V. Hontte, yel. and rose and M. Nlel gratis. 

Ail splendid plants, the 12 for 12a. 6d., car. paid. 

POLYANTHA ROSES. 

Exquisite miniature Roses. They bear tiny blooms in 
trusses of from 50 to 100 each, and are most charming for 
beds and for cutting: Perle d’Or (orange), Cedle Brunner 
(jjink and yellow), White Pet, Moacllo (lemon), Gloire des 
Polyonthes (rose). 

The above 5 varietlss, 43. 6d., oar. paid. 


Mad. Berard. fawn, tinted rosy-yellow, fine 
Climbinx C. Christy, rose, magnifloent 
:ad-1. Perlerre, red. la^^free, and fins 


lloire, deep ooppen-yellow 
. U maU^eoB 


Bouquet d’Or, an intprovec___ 

W. A. Richardson, copper, edged white, ms 
Relne Marie Henxietto, cherry-red, fine 
The a1x)ve 6, 6s. 6d., oar. pd. 12. to include above, Ida. 6d., 
car. paid. 

HY. TEAS AND STRONG-GROWING TEAS. 

A charming dozen. These kinds sswolate effeotively. 
Splendid for beds and cutting. 

G. Darlinsr, cream A pink 
tout, - 


satin-_ 

t France, 


C. Test^ 

White r 

really fine 

Capt. ChrislV, rich roee 
K. A. Victoria, lemon 
V. Folkestone, creamy- 

pink 

The above six. 5s. 6d. 


Bf. V. Hontte, yellow and 

Mnnian Coohet, carmine 
Etoile de Lyon, yellow 
~.Lambard,a ‘ 


Snstcr, lemon-yellow 
.. Dncher, yellow and 

Peach 

The above six. Os. 6d. 


Austrian Copper, flame 
Persian Yellow, yellow 


Buarosa, red 

alba, white 

Lady Penzance^ copper 


Persian YeU 
Bardon Job, 

'Ihe aboi 

PEHZAHCE BRIER ROSES. 

3 we€^ 8 cented folirge and beautiful single flowers, such as 
J T.-“-gMerriUes, Minna, Jeannie 


1/- BOOK ON ROSE CROWING. 

up t 

_ es K< 

iim, Ac. 
offered. 

SWEET BRIERS. 

Sweet-scented folii 


1 /- 


much valuable information. Illustrat es "Rose-budding, pnin- 
Ao. See press opiniona The cheapest Is. worth ever 
Post free. Is. lid. 


_ _ 1 foliage 

Ao. Ss. 6d. doz.; 228. 6d. 


and quick growing, fine for hedges, 
100, oar. paid. 


The above dozen, lOS. 6d 

SPLENDID CLIMBING CLUSTER ROSES. 

The following 4 Roses bloom in huge ohisters, and are bf 
far the finest for arbours, trellis-work, etc., etc.: 

Crimson Rambler, immense heads of orimsoB 
Agla-ia- (Golden Rambler), magnifloeDt 
Enphro8ino(Pink Rambler), equals above 
Thidla (White Rambler), another with huge panloLss of 

bloom 

One plant of each, 4s., oar. paid; S of each, lOs. 6d., oar. paid. 

GLIMBERS FOR INSIDL 

Marechal Nlel, strong plants, beat yellow 
Climbinir Nlphetos, strong plants, always In blooss 

1 strong plant of each variety, 2i. 6d., oar. paid; I of 
each, 6s. 6d., oar. paid. 

ROSE CRIMSON RAMBLER. 

A Rose of a century. A wonderfully strong grower, making 
shoots 10 to 20 feet long in one s eason, and blooming in 
enormous clusters, colour nright crimson. For pillars, walls, 
arbours, hedges, screens this is the best Rose in existenoe. 
Strong plants, Ls. 6d. each; 3, 4a.; 6, 7a; 12, ISa 
One plant of above tor la when other Boses are ordered in 
addition. 


,_fam__ 

12 Good Summer-floweiing Chrysanthemums, 


28 . 


Japaneee-Uke flower, 4a 


12 Eryngium amothsrstinuna 4 
12 Inula fflandulosa, splendid JaT 

T- -- - —-- 

12] 

12 BUurpaiium l__ 

12 Named German Iris, splendid, ^ ^ 

112 Goillardla j^randlflora, a grand lot, Sa 6d. 


1 Yellow and Yellow ground Camationa, Oa 
: Double Hollyhocks, m 12 colours, 4a 
I Harpoilum Miss MelUsh, 2a 6d. 


Amy Robeart, liady Penzance, Meg A 
Deans F. Mclvor, Brenda, ttc., etc. 

Six of above, f s. Twelva including abova 10a 6d. 

such as Carnations. Pyrethmms, Delphiniums, in finest oonditlon. Bverythlac la stronfi, 
h^thy, clean plants. Space wUl not permit long description. 

Send for ** Special” List with details as to colour, names, Ao., Ao. 

12 Double Pyrethrums, named distinct, 4a 12 New Summer-fiowerlng Chrysanthe m u m s 

12 Sinerlo Pfrethrums, named, distinct, 4a I (all Japanese), 3a 

12 Pmonies, double, named, distinct, 128. 

12 Delphiniums, double, named, distinct, 4a 
12 Delphiniums* Sintle, nam^, distinct, 4a 
12 Asters, perennial, named, distinct, 4a 
12 German Iris, finest named, 38. 6d. 

12 Yellow Lons-spurrod Columbines, splendid, 3a 
12 Hybrid Long-spurred Columbines, all cola, 3a 
12 Finest new PlUOXOS, named, splendid, 4a 
12 Coreopsis urrandlflora, fine. 

12 Oriental Popples, 6 i^urs. finest co oura 3s. 6d ^2 Mixed 

12 Large-flowering Foxglovos,^te. is 3d.; w GaiUardia grandiaora, a grand 

if ** BTKJtS’Is S± ^ loS ’St 12 Perennial Peas, red and rose, 4a 

11 Giant SweetwilUamsI Is ?Sool1a JJl ’ ^ ' 12 Geum oooolneom plenmn. fine scarlet, Ss. 

12 GlSt sSIl^sJSfl^eVs: Jr 12 Gypsopbila ponloulata. Fern ^ fine, to. 

one Of «oh »bo.. .pfondld 12. .ntoe | 

URIAH PIKE CARHATIONS. 1 12 latlfoUimi. lato • floweriog 

I ..... .1 1 ... White Mintuerite, 2 b. 6d. 

This loiel, ortaMO releet Common to toi, mbito M the ,« Chrmantliemuill ronm (Improved), Mtoly- 

Mouee. 12 >. In"t«t., I(to M.; ^ 5.. tot. All 12 the 

12 MAGNIFICENT ‘FIRST PRIZE' ‘SHOW CARNATIONS, i g VraUtluu; dnrt. u4 

All the very finest varieties, Cs. l very effective, a gem, 3a «« «_ a m 

12 MAGNIFICENT ‘FIRST PRIZE' ‘SHOW PICOTEES. | “ Booket* » vtoj <oe 

All the very finest varieties, 6a i 12 Doronionm, Giant Yellow Marguerite, to 6d. 

^ 12 Montbretlas, splendid border plant, to 


HARDY PLANTS, 
CARNATIONS. 

HARDY GARDEN CARNATIONS. 

[ Fife, beautiful shade of roee pin>, Se. 
love, the true variety, very fragrant, -Is. 

. larga splendid yellow, invaluable, 6e. 

[nlr, most u^ul pure white, hanly and free, 4 b 

__ Hole, still the handsomest terra-cotta, 5e. 

Of, valued for Its charming colour, „ 1 grower, ix 

.-iDraes* a popular white, red-edgo<l Picoiee, 4e. 
^VOUrite, s^ond d white, edged rose. 5 b. 
grohioness of Londonderry, dwarf white, 4a 
Iver Sheen, splendid new white, 6fl. 

A. Campbell, glorious yellow, 10a 
de Paris, pale 


12 Com. 


a rose, lovely, Ga 


12 Doable Potentillas (mixed), to 
12 Campanula pirramldalis, 6a 
12 M alba, to 

12 Gladioli, finest exhimtion, 6a ; mixed, good, to fld. 
12 M Lemolne’o, to to 6a ; mixed, to 

M Marie Lemoine, to 100; la Sd. doa 
12 Ranunonlus amplexloaulls (splendldX 4a 
12 Harpalium (single Sunflower) riftiAos, la fid. 

12 M „ I, Japonioum, la fid. 

12 Trltoma (flery Pokerj)lant), to 
12 Tritoma (giant flery Poker-plaot), 7a fld. 

12 Tritoma. in 12 glorious varieties, Ito 
12 Day Lilies, yellow. 2s fld.; uwny-orange. to fld. 

• oar. paid. 

Hal/'doztns oj above at dozen rates. 


The above ore really grand sorts. ' 12 Montbretlas, splendid border plant, 2 

100 Plants assorted ITom above, our selection, 21 - 
AU Carriage Paid at above prices. See Catalogue for names and descriptions, 

AND THOUSANDS OF OTHERS EQUALLY GOOD AND CHEAP. ALL CARRIAGE FREE FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 

Lists free upon application. Every plant strong, matured, and true to name. 

AU the above are Carriage IlSffll/UrOO O OHEIO nncrnDnUICDO DCRAIC AU the above art Carriage 
Paid for Cash with Order. 


HARKNESS & SONS, rose crowerr, BEDALL 


Paid for Cash with Order, 


Prlnied asA PnblliboA bf tbs rrofstotori W. Bosuraow, at the Oflb)o, I7, Southamptoo-streec, In the Parish of Ba Faol, Otvsnfe Oarden, tai the Ott of Westntassor. March 4th. IWO. 

GO' 'gle original from 
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RmiKTKRKI) AT THR 
UKNKRAL PORT OmCB 
AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Villa and Cottage Gardens. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 21, 1900. 


Bees. Poultry. Cage Birds. 


opricK: 

37, SOUTHAMPTON ST., 
COVBNT UARDKN, W.C. 


ONE PENNY. 


A STER SINENSIS.—A lovely single Aster TTARKNHISS k SONS, BcMlale, Yorks, beg to 

fromChina. It grows 1.S inches highT forming brsm-hinR -IJ- direct the attention of readers to their hill pageodTt. on 


elegant bnshee. covereil with handsome flowers 3 to 4 inches 
B4T08B, of a delicate mauve with yellow central disc. Either 
as a pot-plant or for the flower border this lovely Aster will be 
highly appreciate<l, while for cutting its flowers will be valued 
for their beauty and lasting tiuality. Per pkt., Is. and Is. 6d.— 
RARR & HON8, 12 and i3, King-st., C-'vent Garden, London. 

DARR’S SPRIN(; BULB CATALtXiUE (free) 

contains a descriptive list of the best Anemones, Cannas, 
(na<lioli, Lilies, and other Bulbs for Spring Planting. — 
BARR k SONS, 12 and 13, King-st., Covent Garden, London. 

YEITUH S GENTHNE^^EEDST^: Veitdh^s 

V Superb Primulas. The finest in cultivation. Awarded 
H Spe<’ial Certificate by the R.H.8. for superior quality. 
Finest mixed, per pkt.. Is. 6d. ami 2s. 6d. 

YKITCH’.S superb GLO.XINIAS.—Saved 

V front our own splendid Colle<'tion of the most pntfns#!- 
Howering chara«-ter with the greatest diversity of colours. 
Kincst inixetl, js-r pkt., 2s. fid. 

YFITCH’S^ LLUSTRATE D CATAIAK1U E, 

V containing full details of alxivc and other choice novel¬ 
ties, post fre«; to customers.—Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. 

nHRYSANTHEMUIvrcUTTlNGS'fSrEYhi- 

^ hitioD. Decoration, or Outdoor Culture. My selection, 
12 for Is. fid.; 24 for 2s. fid. State whether for exhibition, 
etc. All orders over 5s., culture free. Free for cash.—R. 
OWEN, Maid enhead. Cata logues free, _ 

A BOL INSECTiCIDE iu admitted by users 

to bo "The Plant Wash of the Fub»re." Sold by 
Seedsmen, Ac. Full particulars from—E. A. WHITE, Ltd., 
Paddock Wood, Kent . Sample on application free. 

■DOSES ! ROSES ! ! ROSES !! !—The best and 

J-W cheapest in the world. 12 aores of Roses. 100,000 grand 

f dants to select from. Best soHs, true to name. Catalogues 
ree.- JAMES WALTERS. Rose Grower. Exeter. _ 

rPHE “AGE OF SPADES.”—Our clients will 

have no other make of Spades but this. Sample sent 
you. car paid, for 5s. by the Manufacturers—EDWARD A 
WM. LUCAS, Dronfield. 

■CTENT, THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND.— 

^ GEORGE BUNYARD A CO. publish the foUowing 
Catalmpes, which they will forward on application, vir.: 
Fruit Trees (illustrated), 6<1. stamps, others post free. Spring 
1/ists of Herliaceous and Climbing Plants, Greenhouse and 
Stove Plants, Carnations. Haniy Bamboos, kr. Rose Cata¬ 
logue. General List of Conifers, Shnilis, and Everneens. 
Strawberry List (cultural).—The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 

PjARNATIONS. -DoiiglaH for all the finest 

^ ('amatioiis, new and ol»l. New ('atalugtie now remly, 
free by post. The finest new l)order varieties rsise<l by Mart in 
R Smith, Esq., are fully de8cril>e«l, including the splendid 
new self yellow rV’ilia and other iiiarvellously beautiful 
varieties. New Malmaisoii Carnations in 14 varieties. Finest 
Carnation Seed, Is. fi<l. anrl 28. tsl. per iMw-ket. Carnation 
Seedlings, now remly, 3 b. fi<l. ner dozen; 25 b. tier 100.—JAS. 
DOl’GLAS, Eflenside. Great Kookham. 

nRANl) D( )U I^E BE(;ONlA~tUBERS, 

^ 2b fid. doz., free; choice blood crimson single tubers, 2s. duz , 
free. " Sir, -Th*- Begonias 1 hml from you hist season were very 
goo*l, winning a Certificate of Merit ."—D. J. Ifile. Ksq , Ilfonl. 
_W. HELLAKp, Begonia tl rower. Penryn, Comwi itl. _ 

INTER FLOWER8.—Aj^alea iiulica, ‘248. 

and 30s. doz. Azaleamollis, 24s. doz. T>rntziagrm‘ilis, 
24s. doz.: do., licmoine's Double White, 24s, doz. White 
Lilac, 28. fid. ewh. Pnimis sinensis, grand plants. 2s fid each. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Stove ami Greenhouse Plants. Palma, 
A<-, Ac, post free on appli«-ation. - A. ,1. A. BRUCE, The 
Nu rseri es, Cho rlton -c um Hard y. Ma nchester _ 

‘□'EATINft APPARATUS for every tlescrip- 

tion of buildings.—Me«lals and Highfrst Awards. Cata¬ 
logue free, of Boilers, Hot, Cohl, and Rain Water Pipes, 
Cisterns, Baths, Pum|M, Ventilating Gear, Gratings, Ac., Ac. 
- JONES A ATTWt>OD, Stourbridge. (See mlvt. pageix.) 

fjANARY GUANO.—The best m the \VbHd: 

Perfet:tly clean ; may l*e used by a Imly. 

PANARY GUAN07=Tin87(kl. and Is. Bi^ 

y / 28 1b.. 78.6«1.; 56 lb, 12s. fid.; 1 cw t.,20B. ca . 

pANARY GUANO.—Retail of Florists or sent 

free (except fid. tins) on receipt of P.O.—Wholesale of 
THE CHEMICAL UNION, Limite d. Ipswich __ 

OMYTH’S GARDEN SUNDRIES. — Peat, 

l»am. Silver Sand, Prepared Mould. Cocoa Fibre, Ijeaf 
and Peat Mould, Manures, Orchid Baskets, Sjihagnum Moss, 
Btieks, Labels, Ac. 'Vrite for free Price List.— hTg. SMYTH, 
Clark's Mews, Hlgt-et'eet, Bloom.<»bury, W.C. 

S EATIN'G APPARATUS.—Attwood’s 

Boilers, Pipes, Valves, Improved Expan. J oints. Over 
a raillioD sold. Write to Inventor.—J. AtTWOOD, 
Stourbridge. 1581. 


page xiL Everything therein offcre<l will give perfect satis¬ 
faction. Rose Catalogue (24 isucs), Haniy Plant Catalogue 
(44 pages), free on application. Having a full stock of Roses, 
both at llitchin and at Bedale, wo can send direct from 
either place os desired._ 


DOW NOW.—Sutton’s May Queen Pea, per 

^ quart, 2s. fid. Sutton’s Dwarf Gem Bnissels Sprouts, per 

E K'ket, Is. Sutton's A1 Onion, per packet. Is. fid. Sutton's 
arliest of All Tomato, per packet. Is. fid.—Sutton's Seeds 
Genuine Only Direct from SUTTON A SONS, the Queen s 
Seedsmen, Reading._ _ 


. f>T^x. i-YrTT.c^—To---i- pARNATIONS AND PICOTEES for Spring 

XrUDSON S HARD I lALIES.--Clioice aozen, \J Planting.—WinteTe<l and sent out in pots. The newest 
fresh large bulbs, 2 ea(.’hauratum, niltelhim (new), roseuni, and best Selfs, Fancies, and Yellow-ground Picotees. List, 


album, giant tigrinum, and longiflonini, 12, 3 h. Worth treble. 
Fullest cultural instruction. — HUDSON'S Lily Depflt, 
Kilburn. Ix^nd nn, N.W ._ 

H UDSON'S LILIUM AURATUM.—Special 

dozen fresh large btillis for 2s. 6«1.; extra large, 4s. and 
8e. dozen. Lil. aur. platyphyllum variegata, with variegate<l 
foliage, 3. 3s. Lil. Henr>i, enormous IhiIIm, Ss. e.'vch. Rulwl- 
lum, new pink, 3, 28. Fiillest cultural instnictioii.— 
HUDSON’S Lily Dcpftt, Kilburn. 

pOLLlNS’S SEhlD GUIDE, FRE^iT^Illus- 

VJ trated and descriptive. A valuable aid to the selection 
of the best Vef^etables and Flowers. Reliable and economi¬ 
cal. Specialities: Tomato Challenger (true), remains 
unbeaten; Polyanthus, new giant strain, very fine, each Is. 
I>er pkt. (Trade: Hurst A Son.).—COLLLNS BROS. A 
GABRIEL 39. Waterloo-road, London, S.E, 

pHOIChrN>:W CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-12 

grand vara, including Ixird Cromer, Queen of Exe, Ac. 
(cuttings), 3s. Catalomie free. 12 Grand Pelargoniums, 
including Dorothy E. Perkins, Chilwell White, 4s., strong 
^nts. 12 Grand Dahlias, true. Cactus (pot-roots), 3s.—J. W. 
(X>LE, Nurseryman, Peterborough. 

F :W First Eurlv PEA THOMAS LAXTON, 

the most remarkable early yet introduced, as early as the 
first earlie^ ixxls as large as Ne Plus Ultra, a tnie Marroa-fat, 
ht. 3ft., 28. pkt.. post free. Write for particulars and Cata- 
logue L AXTON BROTHERS. Bt^lfonl._ 

2 nnn nnn violas (Tufted pansies) to 

^yjKJyj^Kjyjyj w distributed.-List free. No finer 
Collection exists. Popular varieties and prices. Onler now 
for delivery in March and April. Setvl from exhibition varie¬ 
ties and how to grow it. Is.. 2s fid., 5s. packet. — WM. 
SYDENHAM. Tamworth. Staffordshire. 

•tiELEGRAPH"CUCUMBER (R^lison’s), ‘25 

-I- seeds, fid.; 100, Is. 9il. Double-flowering Sweet Pea, 7 
packets, namml, 9d.—D. HIL E, Ilfonl .__ 

"nWARF ROSES, Htroiic plants, 1‘2, nainetl, 

■Lr 3n.; stamlanls. 7s. Gladimus Bride, Is.: Brenehley- 
ensis, 2s. fill. 100. Begonia, double, 2s.; singles. Is. doz.— 
BIDDU LPH. Nursery. W.wt Bromw^h._ 

I 9 BEAUTIFUL LILIES, 12 soi-ts, named, 

-La 3e. fid. ; 18 vara , 5s. fVl.; 28, mixeil, 3s. fid. ; 100, 12s. fid. 
12 large Auratums, 5s.: 6, 2s. 9d. Speeiosuiii album, nibnim, 
or roseuni. fi. Is. del. ; 12, 2s. 9il.; 100, 158. 6 Mel|x>mene, 2s. fid. 
I/ongiflonim, large white trumpets, 7 to 10 in.. 6, Is. Oil.: 12, 3 b.; 
25, 5s. Lily of the Valley. 50, Is. tWl ; 100, 2s. fid. Gladioli, 10 
vara., 10 eai'h, 3s. fid ; 50 mixed. Is. fid.: 100, 28. fid. Azaleas, 
full of buds, 5, 4 b. 9d.; 10, 8 h. fid , named. Standard Roses, 
5. 4s. 9d ; 10, 8s. fill. 6 Double Begonias, fieoloura, 2 b. fill. ; 12, 
4s. 9»1.—T. H. LGA P ER, 5 . Addingto n-grove. Syden ham. 

nRCHIDS.—6 gootl plants in pots for l Os. 6d. ; 

Lf 12 for 308. Boxes of blooms, 2 b. 3d., 3s. 3d., 5 b. 3d. 
Catalogue free -BRGCHN ER, I fesslc, Hull. _ _ 

PHOICE (iERMAN FUIWER ANI) VEGE- 

table Seeds. Catalogue free on apidication.—FREDK. 
ROEMKR, Seed Grower, Queillinburg. 

■nOBBlE'S CATALOt;Ul^rTNIMJCMPETL 

■L' tor’s Guide. Sec largo advt. inside this paper regarding 
this importa nt pu l lica tion. —1 K)BB1E A CO., Rothesay. _ 

F LC)WER PO'rS.—To piiKmro the genuine 

Berkshire Ganlen Potterj', tto well known for strength, 
porosity, and colour, write for Price List to—WHEELER 
A CO., Kew Potteri es. Ti lehurs t, Resil ing._ 

H OT-HOUSE'SHADINGS and TIFFANY.— 

Write for samplesand prices.—RIGBY, WAINWRIGHT 
A CO.. Neptu ne Works, Manchester. _ 

T WEEKS&CO., Ltd.,F.R.H.S.,Horticultural 

U • Builders and Hot-water Engineers. Patentees of the 
Upright Tubular Boiler. Works and Offlees: 48, Femshaw- 
roail, A 124, King's-road, Chelsea, S.W. Boilers and Fittings 
at lowest retail prices. Telegraph “Hortulanus, London.” 
Telepho ne No. 7M Kensington. Quote paper in application. 

D ATiS, Mice, Moles, Cockroaclies, and Beetles 

■Lu greedily eat Harrison's “ Reliable ” Rat Poison. Cats and 
Dt>gs will not touch it. Vermin dry upand leave no smell. Post 
free. Is. 2il..2s. 3il., and 3s. 8d.-G. W. HARRISON, Chemist, 
(G. Dept.), Reading. Testimonials on application. 

rfENUINE GARDEN REQUISITES.— Cocoa 

Fibre, Is. 4d.; Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould, and Coarse 
Sand, eai-h. ^ per back. Heavy Mats. 12s fid ; Archangels. 18s. 
per doz. Litt frstJ.—W. ffopPifcwango, S.E. 
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and best Selfs, Fancies, and Yellow-ground Picotees. List, 
with Catalogue and Hints on CSilture, 3 stamps. Finest Car¬ 
nation seetl (own saving), 28. 6<l. 100 ; or 250, 5s., post free.— 
H WEGUKLIN, F R.H.S., Dawlish. Devon 

I TTELWAY’S MANUAL OF HORWCUL- 

•LX (ure for 19(X), Is. 6<1., ixjst free.—The liest Plant, Seed, 

I and Bulb Catalogue and Garden Guide published (without 
exertion). 300 large and “delightful pages, with their wealth 
of ilhistrat ion. i-rowdefl with information, Interestingly written, 
without twhnicalities.”- OfniUtroman. “ Illustration of 
Pieonies in colours which is perfe*-tion.'’— PAr Qwm. ~ 
KKLWA'V A SON, The Royal Horticulturists. Langi>ort, 
Sonu-wt^_ 

K ELWAY’S LOVELY NEW P.150NIES.— 

The fashionable flower. Just as haniy as the old kinds 
Collection B, 24s. jier doz.; 50 for £4 4s. (k)lle<*tion C\ 30s. 
|M.*r doz.; 50 for 5 k. ('olle<^.ion D, delightfully fragrant, 
42s. per doz.; 50 for £7 Is. Nanieil, stnmg plants, carriagu 
laxid for remittance with onler if this M}H>r bo mentioned. 
123 tJold and .Silver Metlals. l»ndon, Paris, Chicago, Ac.— 
KELWAY A SON, The Royal Horticulturists, I^ngiiort, 
Som erset.___ 

B ATH’S SELECT SEEDS, Roses and Peonies. 

—Descriptive Catalogue of choice V'egctable and Flower 
Seeils, Row'S, Peonies, Ac., with full cultural notes, is now 
really, and may lie had post free on application.—R. H. 
BATH, Ltd., T^c Floral Farms . Wisbech. (See aiivt. p. v.) 

pARNATiONS.—300 Best varieties. Great 

reductions in prices. An extra fine dozen Martin Smith 
varieties for 6s.—8. PYE , Bowgrave Nu r sery, Garatang. 

PANSIES.—300 Varieties, all the~Be8t.—12 

■t plants, in 12 var., 38.; 100, in 50 var., 20s. All the above 
car. paid. Descriptive Lists free.—8. PYE, Bowgravo 

Nursery. Garata ng.___ 

Y^ODAS.—My C<3llectioii is unrivalled. All 
^ shades of colour, white, yellow, blue, purple, lilac, pink, 
mauve, Ac. 12 plants, in 12 var., 28.; 100, in 10 distinct var., 
7 k. fid.: 100, in '£> distinct var., 10s. Any one colour at Is. fid. 
per doz. ; 6s. fid. per 100.-S. PYE. Garatang. 

pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—R. H. 

Pearson, deep yellow; Gab. Dehrie, flesh-pink, best of 
the year; 12 new, to include these, 3s.', 24, 58. Carnation 
Perseus, finest rai^. Is.; 12, to include this, 5 b. Geraniums, 
immense blooms, doz., distinct, 4 b. Carnation seed, best. 
Is. fid, pkt.-H. 8HOE8MITH, Woking. _ 

DTRONG TOMATO PLANTS. -- Chemin 

^ Rouge, Challenger, Frogtiiorc Selwteil, Ham Green 
Favourite, Perfection, Karly Ruby, Is. jK-r ilozeii. Chrysan¬ 
themums, strong plants, 12 best varieties, Is. fid. List fre«'. 
Sweet Peas, sow now. imlendid mixture or senarate colours, 
nameil, fill, per pkt —Mr,W, Florist, Earlswoixi. Surrey. _ 

pERNS.—50 Irish Hardy Evergreen Rockery 

^ Ferns, lOs., free. 50 greenhouse, lOs. 50 clumps of Gen- 
liana ven ia, 12 b. fi d—O'KE LLY. Bally vaugh a n, Co. Clare. 
(iHKYtS^ANTHEMUMS.—All best varieties. 

Ijow prices. Ijist free. For cheap sets see ailv(s. Jan. fit h 
and 20th. Cuttings now half price. —E. COI,NETT, fil, 
Wyndhum-i'rewi’nt. CanlifT Sa tisfa<tion g uarani ceil. _ 

F C. EDWARDS, Author of “ 

• How to Grow Them,■’ publisheil at Is., «'ill present a 
copy gratis to all purrhasi'rs of his noteil Garden and Flower 
iSecils to the value of Pis. Illustrated Catalowie free. - 
Nurseryman and Seedsman, I'J, 13, 14, and 15, Warehouba 

Hill^sjeds^__ 

"nAHlilAS. —12 cuttings Cactus varieties of 
-L/ 1898 and '99, including such as Exquisite, Britannia, 
Island tJueen. Mrs. Goddard, and Night, Is. 9d., free.—WM. 
Ml LAUt^yN. FTorist, Dunoom_ 

»pHE “ IDEAL SPADE ” is perfect in quality, 

-I- strength, lightness, and finish. Price 5s., carriage paid. 
— The Hardy Pa t ent P i ck Co., Ltd., Sheffield. _ 

Y/"ALTERS & CO.’s Wood Roller Greenhouse 

V * Blintls.—Best possible shading for all classes of plantu 
and cheapiat in the end. Price List, with directions ami 
teidimonials, free on application.—WALTERS A CO., Blind 
and Orchid Basket Manufactory. 707, High-street, Leytoo- 
stone, Ijonilon, E. _ 

fMSHURST COMPOUND is harmless in use ; 

its soluble sulphur, etc., has for 40 years cured blights 
and fungus on plants, and is good for washing unhealthy 
dogs, ^shuratine keeps boots dry in all weathers; thw wtM 
n^sb. VTioIesale from — PRICF, 8 PATEN'J' 

CQ., ETP'I l<9U(ioy, 

Original from 
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GAKDEmj^G ILLUSTRATED. 


QUCUMBER SEEDS.—After 30 years’ grow- 

2* ing for market and much labour in trials of aorta and 
l^ections, hare aurcoeded in combining every desirable 
^^ity-abumlance for market, quality for UbK and han<C 

j Trade.—List free. In Pots, 30 sorts, 
^ 12b. 100; «'8,10 bestBcUlng, 6fl. doss.; Beedlinga, 15 b. 100; 
CJypenis Arah^ Splanuma, ■w’b. 6b. doz; Marguerites. Sola- 
nii^, Spincas, GeimtaB, 48 r, 8b. doz.; Asparagus, Ficus, Cine- 
rena«, Spine^n bloom, Palms, Dracwna^rotons, Ericas, 
Bouvardias, Cy^men. iS’s, 12 b, doz.; A. cuneatum, 4^ 
In!i* 9 n.” potting on, bushy, 168. 

for retail Catalogue. Ci«h.—J S.MITH 
London Fern NurserieB, Loughboro' J unction. London, 8 w’ 

A C' Tirin --i-:—;- 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHl (warranted true), 

Belf-clinging. S-vear-old nlsnix •>jt • 19 tnr %> ra 


gElrONlAS.—VVht., yel., red, pink, orange, 
^ - 2« 6d. ^uberosea, ofox- 

Gladioli randB.^l^nch., 
French, 2b.. 3b.. 4a. 100. FVee.-ELLISON, West Bromwich! 

I 45 OO PEAS.—My speciality, 1,500 

iaSSaSrs-s I 
SafeSiMS srysi'Sid 

Buller (blt^-rod), all ^t large flowering Btrain. No rubbish. 

f^tiB one New Double Sweet Pea.-O. F. 

LE'^S, F.RH.3.. Seed Merchant. West Haddon, Rugby. 

n^tpLAMENT^^^S^rarnTplanta in bud, free for 
bour^~^' * GO., Ocklj'nge Nurseries, East- 

1|^Y Is. Collection of Flower Seeds will contain 

ffl . *^£^tis to evgry purchaser one packet of that New Orange 
tK/Sw P<»t free.-GEORGE FREDK. 

LETT8.F.RH.8..8eet!8mansnd Floriat. West Haddon.Rugby 


February 24, 1900 


OWEET PEAS.—Choice named sorts, over 

12pkts.. Is.: 24 pktB., 2B. Com- 
^ Pwony. Comets and dwarf 
Mdl^ 80 ^ t^^pwenng and Perfection. _per 

FR H S ^th^/^'^ Catalogue free.-GEO. STUART, 


rjHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Best Japanese, In- 


160 non BE<»0 NIA tubers, larc re, eroot- 

flowering Singles, 12 for 28. 3(f; 100, 15 b 

WF*?te ^ ‘ free.-jdHN 

WELLS, Begonia Nursery. Ryarsh. Mailing. Kent 


QARNATIONS.—Crimson Clovre, true, 2s. 6d. 

4b. W ; or four each of Crimson 
Clove, Eaby CaBtle (pmk), and Gloire de Nancy (pure white). 


(jHOICE PLANTS.—Begonia (lloire de Lor- 

raino. a grand introduction, a perfect mass of rose-pink 
flowers all winter and spring, 2 for Is. 6d. ; 6 for 3b. >1.; 6h. 
eV^ oP o • Petunias, finest named sorts, from single pots, 
^orls. 9d. ; per doz. Early-flowering Chrysanthemuui.s 
befit naiueil kinds, Ig. 6(1, per doz. H^rbac 4 xiug Calceolariafi 
for spring flowering, Janie*’ unparalleled strain. Is. 6d. doz.; 
larger sue, & W. doz. Price List on application. F’ree for 
^^~~ CRANE & Cl i ARKK. Hillside Nursery , March. Cam I w. 



^ERANIUMS, well rootcMl autumn cuttings, 

lY order.-Scarlet Vesuvnis. 

crimson; John 

Th^K^nf’ ’ S’ scarlet; Mme. 

Thiteut, doub^ pink; Queen of V^ites, pure white; Flower 
^ * 10" • 100 Master 

irift ^hetoB. white; also Mme. Crousse. double 
pmk, leaf. Is. 8d. doz.; 98. 6d., 100. Mrs. PoUock. 28. 6d. 
f;?*;. .GoWen BroMe. 28. doz. w'eet Brighton Gem, scarlet. 

^ i 0"' ,^00. Le Cygne, double white, la. 9d. doz. 
^uble Ivy-leaf Geranium Souv. de Chas Turner and Alice 
CrouBS^ Od. doz.—CHARLES FRENCH, Pound kS 
JarviH Brook, Tunbridge W>lla _ 

WOP plants, grand climbers for arbour^, 

I ^'^hwMB, and trelliswork, heavy cropping var., 6 

p^ts. Is M.—miiTHUP, Grower. Chartham, ^ ^rbury. 

• .'—Hybrid Perpetuals, good 



fl-ENDER’S PETUNIAS are the handsomest 

fring^, la 6d. pkt.; single fringe, 
HoNa Pkt^-HENDTli 


10 non gooseberry TREES.—Keep- 

kLY’t rV B**®’ ^hs. Lancashire Lads, Whin- 

Rifleman. Several 
^rrants, DuU^h Red, and Fay a 
Prolific, 1,(X)0 good Standani Apples and Plums in the lead- 
3.000 Feathered Czar, ViJtoril S 
including 
Catalorae for 1900 poet 
Gltfle 8tation.-W. 

HO RNE A SONS, Clilfe, Rochester, Kent. _ 

(pfjAtAIQ PLANIS AND SEED.—LawrenHon’fi 

^ No, 3. smooth, early, free setter, heavy cropper, one of the 
best 111 cultivation, strong plants, Is. 3d. per doz.; seed, 6cL 
and Is. per ^ket, free. — OLLINGTON ft SON 
Niirser ymcn. Bury St ^lundH. _ * 

ftL1^ANfUAlS, Autumn - struck. — Scarlet 

^ Vesuvius. 58. iier 100; 45b. per 1,000. Rasoail silver- 
»lgcil. 9b w»r ITO; sOs. iier 1 ,000. Jacoby, 9b. per 100. Pollocks, 


12 named zonal GERANIUMS, 

including whiu«, scarlets, pinks, etc., autumn struck, 
-RGBINSON^. fiorist, Witham. F.6aex. 


WANTED.—Two White BRUdMANSlAS", 

suitable fnr tubs, 2 to 3 ft. high, strong, one year or 
older preferre<l.-W. KDW^ARD. W^Kittoii Bassett. Wills. 


pLOWER SEED —VEGETABLE SEED.— 

JTd ^Warranted fresh and true to name.—R. 

OK.At . E. l^Jt^dbiirgh-road. Barking-road, Essex 

fPEA Roses in POT!li.-5 inch. 

7 and 8 inch, 21k.. per doz.; and extra Btrong, 428. iierdoz.; 
all twst naniwl vanetieB for greenhouse cultivation. MARE- 
in IwtP. extra strong, Ss. 6.1. eiwh.- 
GAR a W a \ ft W.. D urdhani Down Nurseries.Clifton. Bristol. 

QARNATIONS.—Best named border varieties. 

Man.'h and April are the best months to plant. <}oo.i 
oiir seleetion.- 

GARAWA Y&CO.,DurdhnmDownN i irgerioB, C lifton. BriBtol 

A .SPARACiUS.-PLANT NOW.— 

rAPA^^vwi^ fine 2-yw-old plants, 3a. per 100.- 
GARAWAY feCO,, DurdhamDown Nurserie s. Clifton. Bristol. 


ri ANN AS.—ALL THE BEST VARIETIES^ 

'J both in dwarf and tall (On'hid-flowering) varieties, our 
seJection, 6s. per dozen.-GAR A WAY ft CO., Dunlham 
Down Nursenes, Clifton. Bristol. 


pHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. - 401^- 

^ rooted. 58. 6d.; 25. .Id M TWt. 


root«l, 58. M.; K, 38. 6d. Best exhibition or decoration. 
State which. All ^oice var., several new. C’nttings half. 
List free.—BUTLER, Nurseries, Marlpool, Derby. 

HARNATIONS AND PIOOI’EES.—All the 

y liest Biziu;^ Flakes, PicoteeB, and Selfs, from Ss. doz. 
Fancies and Yellow (irounda from 68. doz. lAced Pinks, 
6d. doz. Carnation seed, Is. 6tl and 28.6<1. packet. Alpine 
Aunculn Bee^J, 28. 6d. packet. All from choicest exhibition 
sorts, for cash. IJst free. — T. LORD, Carnation 

Grower, Todmorrlen. 


URTON, Timperley, Clieriiire. 


lX>CkK1Tft 

regal and show PELARGONIUMS.— 


■ROSES.—3 Mar^chal JXiel, 3 Gloire de Dijon, 


a END for a 3d. pkt. of VEG. MARROVV 

y B^S With rules for our £5 Competition for the heaviest 
*®^,‘ i^»lienger. Conference, Duke 
.Roup. 3tl. pkt. Cucumber seed: RolL's 
Telegniph, l^jkies ifijrfection. The Rochfortl. 6d. pkt! 
Cucumber and Tomato Guide, post free. 7d. The only work 


telner. PerbyahirH. 


fjHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS 

of the foUowing and 200 finest varieties. IJst 
free.—Condor, G H. Cnrtis, Chas. Davis, Chas. Blick 
Curiosity Eda I>ss E. J. Hill. Etoile de Lyon, KtS. 
Florenct- Pen;y, G. J. Warren, liouis de Brick. Miirw Am.iar 
son, C. lieroy. Mons. Lemoine, Puritan, Le VI 
Chromatella. 

JCHN TURyTER, Wetherby, Yorks. 


ipERIWINKLES, evergreen carpet under 

-L trees and other bad i^occs; charming flowers, blue, 
plants, Is., free, with instructionjs. 
JOHN R AYNER, Hignfle id , So uthampton. 


NOVELTIES AND SPECIALITIES FOR 1900. 

the fleshy pale yellow pods run to 8 inches long, are stringieaa 
and of delicate flavour; it is a marvellous cropper and early. 
Per pint, Is. 9d.; per quart, Ss. 

BARR’S LIGHTNING RUNNER BEAN. - A 

remarkably proliHc Runner Bean and the earliest of all, bear¬ 
ing numerous heavy clusters of long, fleshy pwls of a fine, 
delicate flavour; a valuable iwNiuisitioii. Per quart, 28. 6d, 

BARR’S, CO VENT GARDEN BEET.- Medium¬ 
sized roots, (lark crimson flesh, fine flavour. IVr pkt.. GiL : 
per oz.. Is. 3d. 

^BARR’S, HARDY WINTER WHITE 

WKOCCOLL—A magnifieenl Broccoli, which shoidd be 
sown from end of March to May for a succession. Per pkl.. 
Is.; per oz., 2s. 6d. 

^ LITTLE QUEEN CABBAGE.-A fine 

little t.abbage of delicate flavour; highly roeommendel. Per 
pkt., 6d.; ijeroz., \s. 6d. 

BARR’S NEW INTERBIEDIATE CARROT. 

-Superior iiiedmni long Carrol of a rich red colour and fine 
cooking properties. Per jikt.. 4d.; per oz , l(Kl. 

SOLID WHITE 

CBLERx.—Solid and sweet, remaining long in (rendition. 
Per pkt.. Is. and 28. 6d. 

, BARR’S PARAGON CABBAGE LETTUCE.- 

Light LTeen. leaves smooth and siuvulent : compact medium 
Bize; all heart, sweet and tender. Per pkt., la; peroz.,28 W 

BARR’S SCARLET PERFECTION RADISH. 

—An extra tine, verj' early, short-topped, Turnii>-.sh»p«xl 
Radish; colour rich scarlet ; flesh while, mild, and ensn 
Per oi, 8d. • 

^U’S EARLY RUBY TOUATO. -Solid deep 
red fruit of hne form and medium size; abundant cropper 
and very early. Per pkt.. Is. 

BARR’S SEED GUIDE contains a select List of the 
best Vegetables and the m^ beautiful Flowers for Garden 
and Greenhouse. It is full of Practical Hinto, and will be 
found invaluable to Gardeners, Amateurs, and Exhibitors. 
SetU frtt on appftoeUtoa. 

BARR & SONS, 

12 ft 13, KING ST., COVENT CARDEN, LONDON 

Niirserles-LOWC DITTOM, SURREY. 


£1,000 


A LOVLLY hardy climber.—A dlumia 

oirrho^ runs 30 feet in season, exquisite Maidenhair 
foliage, decked with clusters of pink flowers. Hardy, cosily 
1 b plants, Is. free, with instmetiona— 

^YNER, as above. 


^OR PARIiCULARS of other High-clapss 

A Climbing and Border Planta see last and next week's 
G.I., or send p^toard for my new Dst.—RAYNER, as above. 

•pOMATO PLANTS.—Sutton’s Earliest of AUj 

-L Sutton's Best of All. Sutton's Maincrop, Sutton's Per- 


2b. doz.; 24. 3 b. 6d.—CHS. M' 


good plan 
[ORFETT, 


Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


e, G. Wermlg, 
cuttings free. 


fjOLEUS ! COLEUS ! ! COLEUS ! ! !—A 

y spe^Jity for 28 years. Best Collection of varietieB in 
England for exhibition or decoration; healthy and well 
best named varieties, 2s. 6d.; 24 varieties, 48.; 48, 
fa. 6d., free.—CHAS. MORFlSTT, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

Special offer of peas, new seed and 

y splendid stocks.—American Wonder, 5d.; Duchess, 8d ; 
Duke of ^Un^7d.: Duke of York, 7d.; Exonian, .M.; 
Gradus, 8d.; NePlus Ultra, 5d.; Prince of Wales, 5d.; Sharpe’s 
Queen, 5<L ; Stratagem. 6d.; Veitch's Perfeetlon, 5d.: William 
Hurst, 5d.: each per pint. 12 pints carriage paid. Cash with 
order.-JOHN tUrKKR . Wetherby, Ywks 


EK’S CHOICE SVVIOET PEAS, ia a 
variety of mixtxlcolours. 4oz.,8d.: 
8 oz , l.s . 1 lb., la 6tl.; 2 lb., 28.9d., free. Ought to be largely 
growi^U heiyi low prices.-J. TURNER. Wetherby, YorS^ 

Stamps for “FRUIT GROWERS’ 

(post free). Edited by Sampson Morgan 
Illustratwl Stock aJmoBt exhausted. Invaluable to practical 
men. Address ‘VFRUIT ANNUAL ' 150, Fleetmt .^d^ 


QUeUMBER plants;-T elegraph, 

Safely packed. Post free, cash 
^ .mler -THOMAS HILSDoN,Hor nchurch. EsiS 

rPHE - 

A av« 


TOMATO, and 

average 20 lb. of fniit i 


How 


to Grow it to 
average 20 lb. of fniit per plant; its Diseases and Cures. 
Kk L i isl;:, HASwSf.R-HS.. Florist. Aj'lSSS 


Q.KU\V THE JUmEEirTO.MATO, t!.c finert 

Will ?Kheaviest cropping Tomato ever grown. 

4.1 P®*" strong, healthy plants. 

Is. 9-1 doz.; extra strong, in pots, 3b. doz Re^v 

r''H A P RI P -“From the Raisi; 

t.. H.aKKifS, FR.HS , Florist, AyleMone Park, Leicester. 


TlOUBLE PRIMROSES, 9 varieties ; Double 

-L' Polyanthus. 4 varieties; SkyWuo Pohranthus. Blue Prim- 
rosoa. Miss Massey Primrose, Hose-in-Hose. Jack in the 
Green, Auricula Golden Queen, Garden Aurieiilas, I^reth- 
rums. Delphiniums, Phloxes, Helianthus, PaiHivers, Iris, 
Heimticas, VIoleta Pansies, rare Alpines, Shnihs. Violas, 
oO nauKHl, Is. doz.; fa. 100. Hardy Lilies, White Martiigon, 
cro'euin. Lists free.-HOPJCINS, Mere. Kniitsford. 


•TOMATO PLANTS.—Sutton’s Earlie.^t of All, 

, Brook’s Freedom, Chemln Rouge, &e., very strong plants, 
la. 9d. iTer doz.; 5s. 50; Ss. 100. Chrysanthemum cuttinga. 
Sou. de Petit Ami®, Niveus, W. H. Lincoln, Source d'Or. ftc., 
6d. doz.: 38. 100. Gnlers for 28. 6d. carriage paid. list free. 
-F. NEWBRGOK , The Nurseries, Somerby, Brigg. 


WORTH 10/6 WORTH 

(ONE YXAB’S SUPP1.T) Qfm 


• •• . « - -I OZ. Of each of the 

following: Onion, Parenip. Carrot, Parsley. Cress, Mustard, 
llimip. Beet. Radish; also large pkts. of the following: 
Cauliflower. Broccoli. Savoy. B. Sprouts, Cabbage. Kale, 
Ix;ttu<'e. Celery, Marrow, Leek, Cucumlier, Tomato, Spinach. 
The whole of the above named, packed in wtxiden box, 
carriage paid, 5s. 9u. 

O, Ft LETT& r JI&Bm Wholesale ft RetaU 8^ 

N.ercbant, Woftt Bftfidoii, Rnirby, 


OFFERED 
IN CASH. 

Share in above and boy 

HOME - GROWN SEEDS 
DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS AT RRST COST 

GIVEN AWAY. — Faoket Cupid Sweet Pea 

great novelty) with our wonderful Collection, (containing five 
pints Peas (best for siKX'cssion, including Gradus. niagni- 
-ent new variety, highest honours R.H.S.), 1 pint Broeul, 
lint Dwarf, I iiint Runner Beans; 1 oz. eai'h Onion, Cress, 
Justord, Radish; larmj pkt. Beet. Borecole, Broccoli, B. 
Sprouts, Carrot, Cabba^, Cauliflower, Celery. Ijctluce 
Parsley, Parsnip, Savoy, Turnip, V. Marrow, Tomato; and 
8 pkts. showy flowers, Miraonette, Aster, Stocks, ftc. This 
large Collection, with our Garden Manual, post free, Ss. (sold 
by some houses, 10s. 6d.); half quantities, 3 b., free. 

SWEET PEAS. 

Growing these on a large scale, we can offer them by lb. or oz. 
at growers' prices. 

FOLLOWING SPLENDID GIANT SORTS* 

3d. oz.; 2d. i oz. (1 oz. contains over 400 seeds). 

Aurora (orange-salmon), Blanche Burpee (pure white), 
Captivation (claret), Crown Jewel (orange-primrose), Duke of 
Clarence (rosy-8(»rletI, Emily Eckfordf (rosy-mauve). Grey 
Friar (my striped), Mars (fleiy crimson), Prima Donna (soft 
pink). Splendour (bright rose), Mrs. Eckfonl (primrose-yellow), 
Emily Henderson (wliite), Stanley (deep maroon), Venus 
()(haki-buff), Cupid (whited Cupid (pink). 

Any 10 of al>ove, 50 seeds each, la, free. 

NEWEST VARIETIES, EXTRA CHOICE. 

Lady Mary Currie (orange-rose), Lottie Hutchins (buff). 
Prince of Wales (deep rose). Modesty (blush-pink), Sadie 
Burpee (new giant white). Colonist (rosy-lilac). Chancellor 
(bright orange-pink), Stella Morse (rich primrose), Duchess uf 
Sutherland ^earl-white). Navy Blue (deep blue). 

9d. per oz.; 5(1. 1 oz; 3d. i oz. 

50 seeds of each in separate packets, Ss. 

Eokford’s «boloe mixed. 3d. oz.; od. i ib.; 2 b. ib. 
Fine mixed, 2d. oz. : 6d. i lb.; Is, 3d. lb. 

DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


Seed Growers, 

OOGGE8HALL, ESSEX. 


Digitized b 


. Google 


GRAND BEGONIAS AND GERANIUMS. 

The Obeapeat and best we have ever offered. 

BECK>N1AS, line etrona Tubers, splendid mixed, 
28. dozen; 3(1. each. 

M extra fine assorted colours, 4d. each; 3s. dozen. 

Per 100 line Tubers, 12s. and 20 b. 
GERANIUMS, a grand Collection of splendid named 
varieties, a. per dozen; 13s. 6(1. ItX). 

M extra fine and new varieties, 

3e. per dozen; 20 b. 100. 

T%e above are not cuttings, but good rooted iflanta. 
Carriagv paid on orders of lOs. and upwards. 

TOWNSEND BROS.. 

THE NURSBRIEA, BLOXHAM, OXON. 

Original frarri 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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GAUDEm^'G ILLUimtATED. 


Sow at Once. \ 

-- r 1 

THE :- J 

BEST SWEET PEAS j i 

We quote the following} 
Beautiful Giant Sorts at} 
3d. ounce; 2d. half-ounce.) 

Aurorat white, 8tripe<l orenge Mlmun. ^ 

Blanche Burpee, flneet pure white. j 

Blushlns Beauty, soft pale pink. S 

Brilliant, bright crimson-Bcarlet. S 

Captain of the Blues, light and dark blue combined. \ 
Celestial, delicate aky-blue. / 

Countess of Powls, orange, pink, and aalmon. \ 
Countess of Shrewsbury, »ery pale purple A white, f 
Crown Jewel, veineil orange-primrono on cream. j 

Emily Henderson, large imre white, early. £ 

Fir oily, deep gloaiug criniaon. 3 

Grey Friar. Whiu*, atriiHMl with grey, novel. ^ 

Lady Penzance, very bright roue, large flower. / 
Lottie Eckford. lavemler and white. 

Lovely. loveliest pink in cultivation, imnienae. £ 

Mars. 1‘right flery eriuuion, Iwst of ita colour. J 

Eoteor. orange-pink, veine<l primrose, a novelty. \ 

Mrs. Eckford. largo primroiio-ycUow, the Ijcat of its / 
i-olour. \ 

Prlma Donna. Wautiful shell pink very largo. £ 

Prince Edward of York, sc arlet with alight roue, z, 
Princess of Wales, white alripc<l dark blue. f 

)ueen Victoria, soft puri»ll»h-yellow, a novelty. ^ 
^hahzada. rich deep bluiah-maroon. C 

Splendour, rich bright rose, aha^lefl eriniaon, effective. £ 
Stanley, dark maroon, large .-ind handsome. 

Fho Brido. anow-white. very pretty flower. £ 

Fenns. khaki-buff, a great favourite. \ 

\NY 10 OF ABOVE, 50 SEEDS EACH, I/- POST FREE. C i 
Cheap mixed, lo/., 2<l.; 4o/.. M. : Ib, la. Hii. • 
Eckford’s mixture, lox., 3d.; 4o/., tkl. ; lb , 2 b. (xl. \ 
tiilt-iHlgcd mixture, lo/-, 6d.: 4o/.., la 6(1.; lb., 5 b. r 

Ordern vtdite £m. 6d. Po-d Free. \ 


SWEET PEA COLLECTIONS 

GOARANTBED. lij.h pkt. W *50.1 lav .nd , l.m 

JOHN T. GILBERT. F.R.H.S.. Seed Grower. DYKE. BOURNE. LINCS. 


TOR PLEASURE AND P ROFIT 


Notblsf to profitable 
easy to frow. 

Ao Acres of Saleable T ree*, 


' THE 3E8T PROCURABIIL 

I Itsfs Free 


i .HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 

.Bushel in variety Packing and 

^Carriage free for Cash with ^ec. 

. B/- per doz., 60/- per lOX I 

All ctktr Nursery SiecM 
esrriaft Jtrwerd. 

mPOTS Froxo 16/- s doz. 

Ornamental Trace. 9i Acres.' 

Four Acres of Qiass- 
Clematis (80.000) from if/- 
per dos. 

H N.B.—Singh Plmnlt are seU at 
■ sUiktly increased /rices. 

K . CENERAl CATALOGUE 

IBs *S>er 170 pegw) of ffuraery Stork, 
*af..lstlcallr produerd. tontalnlDg 
tfome biindrods of tlliutratloiu. 
and full of valualila Infonnation, 
fr«6 on r«<»lpk oTId. for poaUg- > 


GROWERS, CHESTER.) 




The EXPORT Nurseries. 

J. J. THOOLEN, 

Bulb and Plant Grower. 

HEEMSTEDE, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 

llaa the honour to announce that hia lUiutraUvl Price Liat 
ill Kngliab, spring, IIKX), at loweat prieea, will be aent poat 
fr(?e on appliiration. No ('HABur ►‘or P.\ckin(j. Orpkrm 
or ID - ANI* ABO\K ENTIBRI.Y FRKB TO DEHTINATIONS in 
Kiigiand, ^>eotIan(l, and Ireland, kr. 

Home sorts of Rulle noted out Price List. ^ ^ H*d 

Anemone iaponica, mao. 4 0 0 10 

Anemone japonica alba . 5 0 0 10 

Anemone The Bride, pure whilp.18 0 4 

B‘goniaa, single mixture. I mm!.12 6 2 0 

K iioniaa. aingle iiiixliire. II ai-/e.II 0 16 

1! *goniaa, d'Hible mixture, I aiae. 23 0 3 6 

I) itiliaa, aingle uiixtum .8 0 16 

1) ihliaa, double, ill tine mixture.10 0 16 

P ihliaa, rnnipon. dwarf mixed. 16 8 2 6 

Pxhiiaa, Liliput, aniall-flowering, mixed .. 16 8 2 6 

Pihllaa, C5actii8, in line iiiixtiire. 15 0 2 0 

Kunkiaa, in tine mixture.10 0 16 

ll••mero>•aIliR, in fiiieat mixture.6 0 10 

t;iadi(du» Breiichlcyeiiaia. Hcarlet ..2 0 0 4 

I Sla'lioluH ('olvellei The Bri<le, pure white ..12 0 .”1 

llladiolua Marie Leinoine. 2 0 0 | 

Hyancintbus eandicans, pure while ..5 0 0 10 

Iris Ka'nipferi, mixed .5 0 10 

Iria gramiiieu, violel.. 4 0 0 6 

IriH or.entalia, inirple 10 0 6 

Iria foetidiaaima, ailver Blriperl ioliagu .. .. 16 8 2 6 

Irin nibirieo. mixed. 4 0 0 10 

I. Jiea, in tine mixture .10 0 16 

1, liuni urnbellatum. aearlet .10 0 16 

('-owna liily of the Valley.‘2 6 0 5 

( lumps Lily of the Valle)'.33 I 4 6 

Montbretia er(a'f*smi*flora.16 0 5 

• F.iiothera Voiingii. iwirc yellow.10 0 18 

Oxalia, in tine mixture . 0 6 0 2 

T'hlox doMissata, ill tine mixture.8 0 in 

Phlox deciiasaia, pure white .10 0 16 

Kxnuiieuliiti, French, mixed .10 

Ranunnilu.'iaeonitifollns.dotible white.. — 2 0 

('alia all>a nuM.'iiIata, aiKX'kled foliage .. .. 10 0 16 

Delphiiiiunia. uiixe<I.10 0 16 

Itoronicum, pure yellow.— 16 

(biillardiu gratidiliora, large flowering .. .. 16 

tiypsopbilu iianirulata .— 16 

Heuehera sangiiinea, re*!.— 16 

Kudbeekia hirta, yellow.— o g 

rterlum, pure yellow crown.10 0 16 

Potentilln . 10 0 16 

l.ed-hot Poker (TritomaUvaria).10 0 16 

A.SK Price List or tub Grower, J. J. TH(X>LEN. 

pHKYSANTHKMUM.S. — Best up - to - date 
L/ varieties, pun haaera'selection, from la. 6d (lo/. Ko«»led 
pVmt a ready .’shortly. (Jrdcr early. Catalogue free.—H. WOOL- 
T' N.C.H • .\c(j;;^s Green. Biiuiii'gnuub 


IRICHAR D SMITH &Cf. WORCESTER I 

16 GARDEN SEEDS. 16 

NKW. r.KNriNK, k WKLL Tb^iTED 
ISvidonce of Quality From F. w. wooimno, . 
Pr.NlMivi.AN. near (’owbriikie. -"It-givea mo great pleanure 
lo testify to the exceptionally high quality of your Hee<ls. I 
havealwayu found them Itetter than (hose Kiipidied by any 
other tinii. always tioing true lo name and of the fluent 
quality. I consider your 2 6 folleclion well worth 7 6. " 
t>n reeei|»t of Piwtal Order for 1 6. or ‘20 stmiiiiK, wr will 
send, post free. I ox. each of Wheeler's Imperial Cabbage, 
Hollow-<'rown Parsnip, Masterpin'e Onion (grand exhibition 
or main cron variety), and selected Carrot: i oz. each of 
Savoy, Radish, early Turni|i. and Brcxvxili (early and late): 
1 iNU'ket each of Ijcttuce, Marrow, CueiimiH-rs; 6 packets 
choice Flower Henls. 

Also, for 1- extra, 1 pai'ket each Mustard, Cress, Beet, 
Pickling Cahbjge. Borecole or Brussels Sprouts, Ix'ck, Cauli¬ 
flower. Golden Ball Turnip; and with every 2 6 Parcel we 
will send (wo graiitl Novelties- a iiacki’t of Invincible 
Marrowfat Peas (large handsome ihmI, eontainiivg 10 to 12 
delicious Peas) and a packet of .lunllee Runner fb'ans (gold 
medal variety), attains the enormous length of 14 inches, and 

nf flncKt flaolur 

The above Parcela of Finest Quality Seeds for 
P.0.2 6 or 32 stamps. 

The Marvel C<ille< tit)n contains the wlmlc of (he slxive, 
also 2 pints of Peas (for succession), 1 ptM-kel each Celery, 
Frame CiicuuilHjr, Parsley, .Spinach, and Tomato. Post free 
for P.O 4 -. Best value ever offeri'd. 

^ sosr, 

SEED MERCHANTS, PIDDLETRENTHIOE, DORCHESTER. 

Our Illustrated Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue »»f our 
Home Grown, Selected, 
and Tested Garden Seeds 

is now ready, ami will be 
HPiit gratis and jKist free on 
. applicalion. 

CHARLES SHARPE & CO., Limited, 


SWEET PEAS 

OUR GREAT SPECIALITY. 

Collection No. 1 conUlna 12 fine varieties: Aurora, 

! flaked white; Bronze King; Captivation, rwy-puiple; 
Counteas of Radnor, lavender; Crown Jewel, white, strii»ed 
rose; Emily Henderson, white; Firefly, crimson; Katherine 
Tracey, pink; Udy Beaconsfleld. saluKin. tint^ rose. 
Meteor, orange; Monarch purple; Mrs. Eckford. primrose. 

50 Seeds of each, packed separately. 1 1. free. 
Collection No. 2 contains 12choice varieties. Blanche 
Burpee white; ('(xniette, primrose; Countess of Shrewsbury, 
rose and white: Emily E. kford. blue ; Grey Friar purpU> and 
white; Her Majesty, pink; Mars. Intense scarlet; Prinia 
Donna, nise-pink : Prince Edward of York, searlet; I’nnccas 
May. lavender; Ktanley, maroon; Venus, salmon-huff. 

50 Heeds of eai'h. pae^ked seimralely, 1 7, free. 

The two Collections, i*ost free. 2 6, with a ,>acket of Pink 
• and MTiite Cupid (50 seeds each) gratis. 

Colleotion No. 3 contains 12 suiwrb varieties: Coutdess 
of Powis. glowing orange; Dolly Varden. |Minilc; I.ady Nina 
Balfour, delicate mauve; I/)ltio Hutchins, cream, striped 
rose; Lovely, soft pink; New Countess, pure lavender; 
Dthello, chocolate red; Queen Victoria, yeUow; Royal Hose, 
bright pink ; Salopian, deep crimson; Hhazada, nch maroon . 
Triumph, orange-pink. 

50 Seeds of each, packed seiiarately. 2 6, free. 

The three Collections. 5l»ost free, with a packet of Pink 
and While Cupid, Oriental (finest salmon-orange), and Sadie 
Burpee (finest white) (50 bi‘(hIb each) gratis. 

All the above care/ully hand picked, notind seeds, and 
tvarranted true to nainr. 

Our strains of Asters, Stocks. IVimulas. Begonias. *<• . sre 
unsdrpassed, and have given the greatest salisfaetion to all 
our friends. __ 

NKW & EnLAIKJKI) CATALOUCK VRKK on Al-rLICATloN. 

ARTHUR E. GRICE & CO., 

I DUDLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

FRUIT TREES 

; I A SPECIALITY. 


SPECIAL LOW CASH OFFER. I» order lo 
make room for replanting we have to clear several quarters 
of strong, healthy, well rooted fniiti^ trees, and are offering 
at the following low rates lo clear. They include all the In-st 
varieties in cultivation. 

TERMS. f}ur selection of varieties, although pun hasers 
wishes will Ix' studied as far as the varii'lies asked for are in 
stock. Special lists of varieties will lie sent on apple atiim. 
Ord( rs of £i and upwards iNiokod tree ond oarrlaso 
paid for cash with order. 

Apples. Poors, Plums, and Cherries, pyramids 
im<lT>ush. jH-r «loz.. 25 for 2.5s. Fan traiinxl and estialo-rK. 
2s. 6d. and 3s. each. Standards. I8s. i>er doz, PeaohCS. 
fan-trained. 3s. 6d each. Gposoherrlos and Currants. 
3s. i»er doz.; 20 h per 100. Rasphorrles. Is. hd l*er do/ ; 
8b. iier 100. Strawberries. D. l^er doz.; 28. 6d. l*er 100. 


UyP' 





FERNS 


A 

Speciality. 


Digitized by 


Go ogle 


BIRKKNHKADS" FERNS arc alwa)^ clean, healthy, Inic 
In name, and good value. Such is the universal verdict. 
Having an unrivalled Collection and a splendid slock of 
Ferns and Selaginellas in 1.400 species and varieties, we offer 
12 (Ufferent kinds (stove and greenhouse) for ; 25 foris. 6(1^ 
50 for 17s. 6d.; 100, in 25 kind-s. 256.; 100, in 50 kinds, 30b. : 100 
kinds, 50b. Hardy Ferns, 12 kindfc 3b. ; 25 for ,50 tor 

258.; 100, in 25 kinds, 30b. ; 100, in 50 kinds, 45s.; 100 kinds, 756. 

Cutaloguo free on application. “Fcms Oud Fcm 
Culture." 50 illustratious, cloth. Is. 3d., post free. 
Illustrated Catalogue (No. 24), 170 illustrations, 2s.. post fic 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 

Fern NurscrlQfl. Sale, near Manchcfftcr. 


We hold a tine slock of strong, well-rooted plants in all the 
best exhibition and garden varieties. Cash price. 66. per doz. : 
30s. per lOO. 

It should lie understood that the alwve trees have in the 
majority of cases already Iwnie fruit, and are not small yesr- 
ling trees or old scrubby stutf. thir trees are now sent Into 
all parts of the Ibiited Kingdom with the greatest success. 
If for any reason any of the trees are not approved of. they 
will he exchanged if the complaint is notilied inimi'diately on 
receipt of the goods. 

Full Descriikive Catalogues, also Special Lists, free on 
application. 

S. 8. MARSHALL, LIMITED 

Barnhnm Nursery, 

BARNHAM JUNCTION, SUSSEX. 

ROSES. ROSES. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 

40 choice Dwarf rpri*etuals for 21s. '20 choice Standards 
and Half-Standards for 236. 12 Half-Standard Roses, % .J) 

Dwarf, unnamed. 15s. 6d. 12 choi* e Chnihi^. (S.; 12 l 
Hybrid Peipetuals. dwarfs. 6s.; 6 Gloire de Dijons, 4h. M. ; 
6 l>eautiful Fairy Roses. 4s. 6d.: 6 choice M(^ l^es, M. W, . 
6 old-fashioned Roses, 3 h. 6<l.; Hcriinson Monthly Rotes, 3s.6(1. ; 
6 pink Monthly Roses, 'is. 6d.; 6 quick-growing thiul.ing 
Roses, 'Js. 6d. ; 12 Sweet Briers, Ss. All my selci tion. For 
cash with order. Thousands of Tesliiiionials. Roses and 
How to Grow Them, post free, 4(1. CutalogiitfS free. 

JAMESJfALTERS, (;.»'ver , EXETER. 

SPECIAL OFFER. CASH WITH ORDER ONLY. 

Caladlnnu. dry bulb., .dected from TO U' 6 
i hoiccHt varieties, car. paid .. •• •• g Jd. wt. 

GloxlnixiSt choicest strain, mixed, car. paid w. W. Oo. 

narntnl varieties, car. iiaid .. lOs. Od. 5 b. (a1. 
AmorylUds (Belladonna lily, VaUola, 

1 rrinuin.s *c ). in pots, f o r. .. .. .. M. ^ Od. 

Small Palms in variety, Kentias, &c., f.o.r. .. 6s. (W. 38. nn. 

W, COODUFFE. M,A., CambrUbje Fumries^ WOPTHINC- 
Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 











GABDIWIJVG ILLUSTEATED. 


Februart 24, 1900 


T. TURNER, .!B. CT. SUHON, CHESTER. 


T. TURNER IS AT THE FRONT WITH TOP QUALITY AT BOTTOM PRICES. 

SPECIAL OFFER of Begonias, Seeds, Roses, Cannas, Roots, &c. Orders of 5/- Carriage Paid. 


PICKED ROSES, H.P., 6, 38. 6d.; 18, 6(k 

0 Large stuff, our selection, 6 , 28. 6 d.; 12, 48. 6 d. 


.TURNER'S PRIZE STRAIN BEGONIAS AND GLOXINIAS.i 


Sir G. WoUIoy 
S. Vaisso 
IT. Brunner 
C. of Rosebery 
P. C. de Rohan 
P. Nevron 
Mrs. J. Laing 
llomere 
Alfred Colomb 
A. K. WUUams 
Boule de Neige 
Clio 


B. de Maynard J. 8 . Mill 

B. de Neige Gloire < 

A. Grand naise 

B. RothRchild Count Oi 

B. Johnson Ch. Lawt 

C. Lefebrre D. of We 

J. Margottin D. of Tec 

J. Cherpin E. Leret 

F. Holmes C. de Che 

Duke of Connaught G. Jaoqu< 

D. of Wellington Louise vi 

Dr. Sewell Mme. Vi< 


Countess of Oxford D. of Edinburgh 
Charles Lefebrre Dupuy Jamain 

liB France Eclair 

Mrs. J. lAing Etienne licvet 

Visf^'tss. Folkestone Eugene Furst 


J. 8 . Mill 

Gloire de Lyon* 
naise Qri 

Count Oxford Y©. 
Ch. Lawton 

D. of Wellington W* 

D. ofTeck Mix 

E. Leret M 

C. de Chabrilliant strai 

G. Jaeoueminot 10^ 

Louise Van Houtte s 
Mme. Vic. Verdier mix. 
Mar. de Castellane D 
Mme. Lacharme thei 

Marie Baumann 5, 28 
Menreille de Lyon sma! 
Marie Finger Q; 


2«year-old tubers, 
extra fine, 
oarlet, extra fine .. 


LILIUM8.—Direct Importer. 


raMe. rich 
Yellow, charming 
Rose, a lorely colour.. 
White, pure 
Mixed, all colours 


2-year^Id B^dinsr Tubers, prize 
Btram, in 5 colours, took prizes alTover country, 5, Is. 3d.; 
lOjB.; 30. 3 b. 6 d.; 50, 78.; 100, 138. 6 d. ’ ‘ 


each 

d. 

Harris! Lilies, very scarce, small 2 

Harris! „ 5 to 7 .. 3 

Harris! „ 6 to 8 .. 4 

Harris! „ 8 to 10 .. 10 

Lilium lonariflorum. hi 

Longiflorum, 7 to 9 .. 5 


, .cu, OU. , OU, /S. , IW, XXB. o 

Beaonia tubers, i year old, 
luedi 1^ Is.; 100, 6 e. Prize strain. 

Double Beaonlas fVom see 


^ colours, separate or f*- *pecio 8 um album Krat. 

L. speciosiim Krat., 8 to 10 


.-Beaonlas from seed.— We do not guarantee f*- 

them, but sell them at a low rate. 2 -year-old tubers, separate, 

5, 28. 6 d.; 10, 4s.; 20. 7 b. 6 d.; 50. 178.; 100, 30 b. 1-year-old 
BiMll doubles, 12, Is. 6 d.; 24. 2 b. 6 d.; 100, 98. 6 d. 


6 

12 

50 

100 

a. d. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

a. (L 

1 0 

1 fi 

4 6 

8 0 

1 fi 

2 6 

8 6 

16 0 

1 9 

3 0 

11 6 

23 6 

2 9 

5 3 

20 6 

40 0 

irdy Harrisi. 


2 0 

3 fi 

13 0 

25 0 

3 6 

6 0 

25 0 

48 0 

fajianeTO) 

n 6 

32 0 

2 6 

4 fi 

18 0 

35 0 

2 6 

4 fi 

18 0 

35 0 


Fisher Holmes Margaret Dickson 
Floire de Margottin Catherine Mermet 


Aug. Guinoisseau Francois Michelon Mme. G. Luizet 

Annie Wood Fisher Holmes Margaret Dicksi 

AbelCarriere Floire deMarmttin Catherine Mem 

Cntss. of Rtiscbery Henrich 8 chulthei 8 Mme. Lambard 

Md. G. Luizet Jeannie Dickson Mrs. R. 8 . Sham 

Mrs. Bosanquet La Roseriere Crawford 

Md. C. Wood D. of Edinburgh Prince C. de Rol 

M. Dixon J. Hopper 


Olosdnia ereota nandillora, named, 
I, 28. 6 d., 2 year old. Gloxinias, extra fine mil 


L. specioeum rubrum, 9toll.. 6 2 6 4 6 18 0 35 0 

L. specioeum roseum, 9 to 11.. 9 4 0 7 6 30 0 55 0 

These Japanese speciosums arc the finest obtainable. 

Lwpifollmn, 3d. each: 28. 6d. dosen.-Lilium 

lancifolium rubrum, lancifulium roseum, lancifolium album, 


Margaret Dickson old, 12, Is. 3d.; 100, 7s. 6 d. 

Catherine Mer^t MfU ParosL— 50 Single Begonias, prize strain, separate; 
Mme. L*mmrd 50 Double Begonias, separate; 50 Gloxinias, separate, all 2 
Mrs. R. 8 . Sharman year old. The 1(^ for 20 b. 


mixed, 1 year all at 2 b. 6 d. dozen : 228 . 100 ; or 12 , in 3 sorts, 2 b. 6 d. 


Crawford Bi] 

Prince C. de Rohan 5, 2 b. 


^ Lilium auratums eac^h 

' • (Golden-rayed lAly of Japan) s. d. 
^ Lilium auratums, 5 to 7 .. 0 3 

Lilium auratums, 7 to 9 ,. 0 4 




—iri’ IZi’ iVii' ’ — oj V I Liliwni auratums, 10 to 12 .. u » 

poUDle* small-flowered multiflors type, 8d. each, any Lilium auratums pxtra Uma i a 
ilour; 6s. doz.; 50 b. 100 . Double, large-flowered, nam^, “a J t 


TEA ROSES. 

6 d. each; 6 , 2s. 6(1.; 12, 48. 6 d. ; picked, 6 , 3b. 6 d.; 12, 6 b. 
Except those priced. Small, 28. 6 d. dozen. 


Cath. Mermet 
Niphetos 
Md. Lambard 
M. Cochet 
M. V. Houtte 
Marshal Niel 
Papa Gontier 
R. M. Henrietta 
A. Guinoisseau 
K. A. Victoria 
IjS France 
V. Folkestone 
LTdeal 
Rere d Or 


Md. Pierre Cochet 
lismaniue 
Celine Forestier 
Bouquet d'Or 
Aimee Vibert 


Clim. P. d. Jardins Md. 


Safrano 
Sunset 
The Bride 
The Queen 
C. Hybrid 


colour; 68 . doz.; 50 b. 100 . Double, large-flowered, namM, 
al^olours, 12a. doz. See Catalogue. 

Besronias being one of niy great specialities, I lAn and 
do supply you—top quality at bottom prices. 


each' 

6 

13 

SO 

100 

a. d. 

a. d. 

a d. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

0 3 

1 3 

2 0 

7 0 

12 0 

0 4 

1 9 

3 0 

10 0 

17 6 

0 fi 

2 9 

5 0 

19 0 

37 6 

0 9 

4 0 

7 6 

30 0 

55 0 

1 fi 

8 6 

15 0 

60 0 

no 0 


A few as big as plates, 28. 6 d. each; 4, lOs. 
nsrer laiies. picked, 12. is. 6 d.; 100, lOa. 

T^er LUieS. small, so. 2 s. 6 d. ; lOO, 4s. 

Lilium neUN>meno« Bateman i. Krameri, excelsuni, 


Tbrer LUies, small. 50. 2 s. 6 d. ; lOO, 4s. 

Llnum nellN>meno« Batemani, Kru_ _ 

PilOMIES. I Vallotas, all at ^each ; 6, Ss. 6d,; 12, 6 b. 

'• M CLIMBERS. 


CtBs. d. Frigneuse 
Dr. Grill 
D. d'Auerstadt 
Ernest Metz 
Etoile de Ijyon 
F. Kruger 
Homer 
H. E. Gifford 


Md. Camille 
M(l. (le Watteville 
Md. Falcot 
Md. H. Defresao 


in extra fine mixturcB, 6 , Is. 6 d.; 12 , 2 s. 6 d. 

Amaryllis. Kelway s Strain. Is. 6 d. each ; 128 . dozen. 

2s. 041. Colleotlon.— 2 Lilium auratiim, 2 

Tiger Lilies, 2 Martagon Yellow, 2 Harrisi, 2 longiflomms, 


Md! Jos. Schwartz 2 lancifoliunis, lot. 28. 6 d. 


W. A. Richardson Tnnocente Pirola 


C. Teatout 

A. M. Immacula 

B. Inconstante 
Gloire de Dijon 
Tillier 


J. bucher 
Jules Finger 
Leo XIII. 

P. d. Jardins 
P. d. Lyon 


Md. Margottin 
Md. Welch, Is. 

Md. S. Cochet 
Md. P. GuiUot 
Hermosa 

8 . de la Malmaison 
C. Forestier 
La France 


Asalea Indloa. full of bud, all sorts, is. 3d. each; 
128. dozen. 


doz., named, extra fine stuff. 

, Alistoloehia (Dutchman s Pipe), 6 to 10 feet, 6 to 12 
branches, extra fine, Is. 6 d. each ; 12 , ISs. 

Wistaria sinensis. 6 to lO feet, is. 6 d. each; 158. doz. 
Ivy, 18 to 24 inches, 24. Is. 6 d.; 50. 2 b. 6 d.; 100 , 4 b. 

Jessamine nndiflornm (yellow), 6 , is. 6 d.; 12 , 2 b. 6 d. 
Jessi^inqlwhite). 6 , Is fid.: 12 , 2 s. 6 d. 

Japane8eHone3r8noklevarieffata,3ft..6,i8.6d. : 


Hydranarea nanionlata. extra large, 2. Is. 3d.; 12,5s. 12 .2s. 6 d. 

lobelia oaroinalls (Scarlet Lobelia), 6 , Is. 6 d.; 12, ^^Cra^fims pyraoantlinslFireThom). 3 ft., 6 , la. 6 d.; 

Eoiieverias. 12 , is. 6 d.; 100 , lOs.; fine roots. Virarinian Creeper (Ampelopais Veitchi), fi, is. 6 d.; 

started Bulbs.— Snowdrops, 50, Is. 3d.; 100 , 2b. Ixias, ^^v,2s. M. 

ae mixed, 100, Is. fid.; 50, Is.; named, 50, in sorts. Is. 6 d. „ Collection.— 3 Ampelopsis, 2 Irish Ivy, 2 Honeysuckles, 
is hlspanica, extra fine mixed, Poor Man s Orehid, 50, Is.; ? Py™<*anthu 8 , 2 White Jessamine, 3 Yellow Jessamine; 


P. C. de Rohan 
Mrs. J. Laing 

J. Bright _ _ _ 

G. de Lyonnaisa H. Paul H. Jamin 

D. of Teck E. Boille A. Carriere 

A. Colomb B. Rothschild A. Wood 

C. Forestier D. of Edinburgh B. de Neige 

Baron de Majmsirl 

12 Sample Roses, H.P., all named for garden, 5s. 
Collection of Lilies, is 3d.—l aurstum, 1 lancifolium, 
1 longiflorum (Hardy Harrisi), 1 Lilium Harrisi, 1 Calls sethi- 
opica, 3 Tiger Lilies. Is. 3d. lot. 

Chrysau t** AF««™■, named, 12, Is. fid.; mixed, 25, Is. 6 d. 
Goraninma autumn-stmek. 6 , Is. fid.: 12 . 2 s. fid.; 100 , 


STANDARD ROSES. 

Is. 3d. each ; 128. doz. 

n Magna Charts Victor Verdier 
R. Hole 


IA Rosiere 

G. Jacqueminot 

H. Jamin 
A. Carriere 

A. Wood 

B. de Neige 


Lobelia oaroinalls (Scarlet Lobelia), 6 , Is. fid.; 12 . Cra 
28 . fid. 12 . 28 . 

Eoheverias. 12 , is. fid.; 100 . lOs.; fine roots. Vir 

started Bulbs.— Snowdrops, 50. Is. 3d.; 100 , 2 b. Ixias, 
fine mixed, 100, Is. fid.; 50, Is.; named, 50, in aorta. Is. fid. „ V®! 
Iris hispanica, extra fine mixed, Poor Man's Orehid, 50, Is.; f 
KW, Is. fid.; named, M, Is. fid.; 100, 2 b. fid. Iris reticnilata, 

3 for Is. 3d. 

Iris Kormanloa (Flag iris), in flno mixture, 25, Is. fid.; . 

50, 28. fid.: 100. 4 b. ; named. 12, Is. fid. ^lilb 

ms KaBmpferi (Japanese Iris) mixed, 13. la. fid.; 24. 

28 . fid.; 100 , 88 .; named, 6 , Is. fid.; 12 , 28 . fid. Jamn 


ROSES.-RAMBLERS. rJ .“u. 

Turner’s Crimson Rambler, 6 to 8 ft. 1 0 10 0 75 6 

Rose Rambler, now, 6 to 8 ft. 1 3 12 0 80 0 

Yellow Rambler, new, 6 to 8 ft. ..2 6 24 0 £10 

White Rambler, new, 6 to 8 ft. ..2 6 24 0 £10 

Or one each of these Ramblers for 6 s. 

Bf ontbly RoSOS|12, in 3 named sorts, 4s. fid.: fi, 2s. fid. 
BUniatare or Pot Boses, extra nice bushes. 6 , 
2s. fid.; 12, 4s. fid. 


Spiraaas. fbll of bud. 

Astilboides floribunda.19 

Compacta multiflora.19 

Japonica, the old Bptnea .13 

Palmata elegans.10 

Spinea fllipendula .19 


12 109 

s. d. a. a. 
3 0 14 0 


Cannas. Crosy's. in extra fine mixtures, large roots, 
6 . Is. fid.; 12, 28 . M.; 3d. each. 

Cannas. yellow flowered, mixed, 6 , Is. fid.; 12 , 2 s. fid., for 
extra large roots; 3d. each. 

Cannas. red-leared. leaves like Dracaena, extra flne roots. 
Is. fid.; 12, 28. fid.; 3d. eaih. 


1^. H. Jacoby, Vesuvius, Bijou. Mrs. Pollock, West Brighton Rambler, &c., 6 , in 6 sorts, 2, 2s. fid.; 13 for 


Hardy Climbbisr Roses.,— Felicite-Perpetue, Dundee 3,1 


Cannas. mixed, with green leaves, 6 , 1 s.; 13, la. fid.; 


Gem, Niphetos. 

Soedib 2d., 3d., and fid. pkt.— Primula obconica. Calceo¬ 
laria, Begonia, Gloxinias, Cockscomb, Petunia graudiflora, 
Balsam. Celosia, Auricula, Pansy. 

Potatoes* Is- 6 ( 1 . stone.— Myatfs Kidney, Snowdrop, 
Up-lo-Date, Sutton s Early Regent, Maincrup, Bruce, Reading 


[yatfs Kidney. Snowdrop. 

. Maincrop, Bruce. Reading te. 


BIoss Roses, extra larsre. fi, in 6 sorts, 3s. fid.; 13.6s. 
Standard Roses* in all leading sorts of H.P., Is. 3d. 
»ch; 12 s. dozen. 

Bfasrna Charta. bush, fi ft., flne for wails, pillars, &c.. 


M. o.: ; naoied «,rt^ 3d. i oa,; fk-Mard VeVle eMr. to.. M, «yh; 13, te. Od. 


Cannas. mixed, all Above sorts for exhibition, roots, 6, 
la. fid.; 12, 2a. fid., aa long as unsold. 

DIELYTRA d^ily of Valley), XMAS ROSES, DEUTZIAS, &o. 
Lily of Valley, extra strong crowns, 50, Is. fid.; 100 , Ss. fid. 
Lily of Vfilley. Berlin crowns, 50, 2 s. fid.; 100 , 48. 


ich ; 6 . 38. fid.; 12 , 6 s. 

"Sw^rpea* 3d. o. ; naied aurt^ 3d. i oa, : fk-Mard Vert. ^ghe.,e{lr. to,. M. .yh ; 13, te. Od. 
Mixtures, 2d. oz. ; Is. fid lb. „ 

Special Oirer.-12,000 Sweet Peas; for Is. fid., 100 of each ^ ® 

12 sor^^cludinj 100 Cupid, 100 Pink Cupid, &c., all leading Lamarque w.^A.*Richardsou ^ ^ ^ 

“ “the' MORTHAMFTOM 5/- COLLECTION „ POSIES AMO VIOI 

OfCJiolwyeBetaWe Md noawSwdfc tS).' 

Contains: b Half-pints Peas, 4 Half-pints Beans, 1 oz. each ^snsies. dwarf IrtviAa for 

of Onion, Parsnip, Carrot. Rwlish. Mustard, Crwi^ Spinach. pn,® yeUow. dwarf habit, extra Ian 
1 packet each of extra Curled Parsley, Aigburth Brussels, *24 2b ‘ 100 6 s ' 1 OOO 50s 
Savoy, Lyon Leek, Autumn Giant Cauliflower. Silver King VeUow. with black eve. larae ( 

Turnip. Ci^bage and Cos Lettuce, Cpvet^Oarden Beet, Celery. 25. 1? M. ; So, 28. od.-; 100*8 .: 1,000, 

Cabbaao. Brjxcoli, Marrow, and Kale Choice PR;ony-flowere( ^;|^te SnoW Queen. Ptire white. 

Aster, Double Ten-Week Stocks, and 12 pockets various annual haWt^, Is. fid.; 50, &. 100, 48.; l,a 

Flower Seeds. Lord BeaoOBlifleld or Magpie, one 

THE 8HILUNC “MASTERPIECE” COLLECTION 

Turner's Masterpiece” Collection of 18 beautiful varieties with silver, 25, Is. fid.; 50, 2s. fid.; 1 

of Flower Seeds for Is., post free: Double Ten-Week Stocks, HffM.li<w M.w w ooloored. 25, la. fid.; 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS. 


Deutzla ctraol 
Solomon^s Sei 
Tuberoses, Ai 


lelUs. for forcing, 6, Is. fid.; 12, 2 b. fid. 
>eia. 6. Is. 3d.; 12. 26. 

Amerioan Pearl, 12 , is. fid.; 100.10 


Tuberoses, Ameriotui l^earl, 12 , is. fid.; 100, los. 

200,000 MONTBRETIAS. 

Wo have them in the following sorts: Pottai, cnx'osmiie- 


Viola Clevedon. yellow, blue, white, separate, 25, flora, and mixed hybrids, seedlings, all flowering bulbs, 50, 


Is. fid.; 50, 2s. fid.; 100, 48.; 1,000, 35s. 

_ Paa ties. dwarf kinds for beddiiur. 

Pure ywow, dwarf habit, extra large flower, 12, Is. 3d.; 
•24, 28.; 100. fis.; 1.000, 508. 

Yellow, with black eye, lar^ flower, dwarf habit, 


Lord BeaoOBSfleld or Magpie, one of the beat bedders, 
RPIFHE’* RnLLERTinN ^SJs. fid.; so, 2 s. 6 d.; lOO, 48 .; 1 , 000 , 35 s. 

■P**tuC UULLEwl lUll isilver lined, very pretty, sturdy, dwarf j^nta, all 

stion of 18 l^uuful vanetiM with silver. 25, Is. fid.; 50, 2s. fid.; 100, 4 b. ; l.WO, 358. 


Is. fid.; 100 , 2 s. fid. 

GLADIOLUS. 


-Are very flne this year. 


Victoria Aster, German Dwarf Aster, Double Balsam, mixed i,000, 35 b. 


Blahoxany ooloored. 2 S, is. fid.; 50, 2 g. 6 d.; loo, 4b. 


Candytuft, mixed summer Chrysanthemums, Clarkia, Indian 
Pink, mixed Godetia, Mignonette, Double Poppy, Pansy, 
Nemophila insignis, Jx>ve Lies Bleeding, Virginian Stock, 


Queen of Blacks, pure blat^k, 25, la. 6 d.; 50, ? 8 . fid. 
100, 4s. 

Bfottled Pansies and Blotched, 25, is. 6 d. 


Double Zinnias, Wallflower, and Convolvulus. One packet 50^28. fid.; 100, 48. 

of each. Partslan, large flowers, 25, Is. fid.; 50, 28 . fid.; 100 , 48. 

Tumor’s Blonster Is. Collection Of Vegetable i-^-3^: 

Seed for small ganlens, all new testc^l seeds. 1 large pac'ket ShOW, Cat s-eyc Pansies, 25, Is. fid.; 50, 28. fid. 

each for Is.: Cablioge, Cauliflower, Parsley, Onion, Parsnip, 100. 4s. 

Celery, I^ettuce, Bnissels Sprouts, Radish, Turnip, C'srrots, SldO PauriCS. 25, Is. fid.; 5(^ 2s. fid.; 100, 4s.; 1,000, 3Ss 
Leeks. i>>t. Is. Tufted Pannes and Violas, all sorts, mixed 

Our Gaiy Gardens.— is. 24 large pkls. hardy annuals: 50, Is. fid.; 100 , 2 s. fid. 

Mignoiu tto, Nasturtium. Convolvulus. Aster, Sto^ C1ALE PRICE OF LAURELS of followiiii 


Brenohleyensis. the well- 13 

100 

500 

l.OQO 

known scarlet exhibition s. 

d. 

B. d. 

8 . d. 

B. 

d. 

bulbs, immense specimens.. 1 

Extra Larxe. 1 st size, 

3 

8 0 

35 0 

60 

0 

u.Hually soM as IxFst .. .. 1 

Brenchleyensis. 2 nd size 0 

0 

9 

5 6 

3 6 

25 0 

15 0 

40 

27 

0 

fl 

Bronchleyonsls. 3r(i size, 

gool biill^ . 0 

7 

3 fi 

11 0 

20 

0 

Gandavensis, Hybrid, rose 

12 

50 

100 

colours, mixed. 


8 . d. 

s. d. 

B. 

(L 

Gandavensis* ininicnHc.^rK'cimens 

1 fi 

5 fi 

10 

0 

Gandavensis. mixed, 1 st size 


1 0 

4 fi 

8 

0 

Gandavensis. mixetl. 2nd size 


0 9 

2 0 

3 

fi 


' ’ Lemoino’s New Hardy Hybrid. blot4died. 

I flowers, 25. Is. fid.; 50, 28 . fid.; 100 , 4 s.; Lemolne; 8 , immense; sixvinien .-16 56 10 

IfOmolno 8 . in flne mixtures, 1st size 1 0 4 6 8 

, Cat’s-cyc Pansies, 25. Is. fid.; 50, 28 . fid.; Lomolno’S, in fine mixtures. 2 iid 8 izo 0 9 2 0 3 

Kolway’s Gold Medal Strain. 

25, Is. fid.; 5(^ 2s. fid.; 100, 4s.; 1,000, 3Ss. 1st size, flue flowering bulbs, niix(Nl ..1 3 4 3 8 

les and Violas, all sorts, mixed. In extra fine named aorta 6 , Is. fid. 3 6 10 6 SO 

Marie Lemoine. creamy-white, blotched, purple- 
: OF LAURELS of followiiiir tippe(l, is. 6 (l. doz.; 50r5«. fid.; l5o. lOs. . 


aved, 2 yellow floweml Crozys, 2 grwn leaved, 2 Gladiolus i 38. fid.; 100, fis. 


leaved. 2 yellow flowered Crozjrj. 2 gr^n leaved, 2 Gln^iolus f 2 ''• 100. (fe. ' 

Dabilias, ‘Iry roots, pot-growi Cjw^tus, all l^ing wrt^ 6 - ^ 12. •*« • IW. ‘ 2S. 6 d. Col^tion dlaAfolUsi-U Breiichicjcnaia. 

•J 8 ; 12, 4s. fid. PorapoB^ fi, 28. fid.; 12, 4s. fid. Show. Largrc ROSOS, Is. ea . Gloire de Dijon, 5 to b ft., lOs.doz. . 12 Lemoine’s, 12 French, 12 Psittacinus, 12 Gandavcu 8 i^ 

6*1. All named. ^humb.6,3sM Angles.«. is fid j/B COLLECTION, Post Free. : 12 Brides.^ Lot.&. 6 d.^ 

AcMmeneS, named, in 5 colours, 12, Is. fid.; *24, 2 b. fid. ; Contains-J pint Early, i pint Late Peas, 1 packet each of n.tKJr>hjl5PiKKlE.>, named, 'Is. Otl. «tot: : ‘J-la. 
n lOe. Mixed. 25, Is. fid ; 50, 28. 9d ; lOO, 5e Beet, Broccoli, Kale, Brussels, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, i VJ lOO. Blackcurrants. 12.2s.fid. Rhododendrons, 12,28.fid. 

plant with Gladiolus, extra I Ridge Cucumber, Endive, Leek, Coa and Cabbage Lettuce, : Hornbeams, 25, 2s. fid. English Vows, 12, Is. fid. American 
ri^ulbs. ‘25. Is- fid.; 50, 28. 9d.; 100, 5s.; picked, 12, la M.; ' Mustard, Cr^. Parsley, Savoy, Vegetable Marrow, 1 oz. each Arbor-vitm, 12, 28. fid. 6 Sweet Bays, 28, fid. Ash. 3 to 4 ft.. 


•arlet-yellow, distinct. 


DabiliAS. dry roots, pot-grown Cactua, all leading sorts, bushy, 6 ,28. fid., 12,4s. fid., 100,328., well grosm, bright Colours, 
fi Js. fid ; 12, 4s. fid. PorapoB^ fi, 28. fid.; 12, 4s. fid. Show, Lark© ROSOS* Is. ea.. Gloire de Dijon, 5 to 6 ft., lOs.doz. 

“ QQnAGERS’ 2/6 COLLECTION, Post Free. 

‘'’AcMm©neS» named, in 5 colours, 12, Is. fid.; ‘24, 2 b. fid. ; Contains-J pint Early, i pint Late Peas. 1 packet each of 

lOe. Mixed. 25, Is. fid ; 50, 28. 9d ; IW. 5e B^t, Broccoli, Kale, Brussels, Cabbage. CauUflower^ Celery, 


fine bulbs, ‘25, Is. fid. ; jO, 28. 9d.; 100, os.; picked, 

100, 8s 

CAUmAtionS* Bonary's Double, unbloomed, 
doiibltv ‘25. Is. fid.; 60, 2i. fid.; 100, 4s. 
Wallflowers* red, yellowH«0 mixed, 50, la. 


Endive, Leek, Coa and Cabbage Lettuce. Hombeama, 25, 2s. fid. English Vows, 12. Is. fid. American 

_, ____ ursley. Savoy, Vegetable Marrow, 1 oz. each Arbor-vitm, 12, 28. fid. 6 Sweet Bays, 28, fid. As^3 to 4 ft., 

! of Onion, Radish, Parsnip, Carrot, Turnip, and 6 packets of ; 12, 5 b. Poplars, 12, 5s. Birch, 12. Is, fid. Horse Cubstput, 12, 
) per cent, g ood F lower Seeds. 2s. fid. Willows, 12,2s. fid. Norway Maple, 12.2s. fid. M<^tain 

White Dalsi^ clumps, 25. Is. fid. 1 Ash, 12 , 2s. fid. Laburnum, 4 ft., 12. 5a. Wych Elms. 3 to4fU. 

00, 2b. 6 d. Csaterbury transplanted, 25, la. fid.; 50, 2s. fid. 12,28. fid. Apples, la. each. Pears, Is. each. Plums, Is. each. 


q _ J 
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THIS IS HAYWARDS N9I » mz , 
No| SnvN-ROOF AND N92 Lean-td Greenhouses are 
PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MADE OFTHEBESTREO 
DEAL.THOROUGHLY SEASONED,C0I41ETE WITH VENTILATORS, 
Door,Stages for Plants, Rmnteo one Coat, 16ozGuss, 
ALL NECESSARY iRONWORK.DELIVEfift AND PACKED FREE 
ON RAILS ATTHE FOLLOWING PRICES. SATISFACTION GUARANTFtO 

Write for New List, post free 

NO I SPAN-RO^ N9 2 LEAN-TO 

7EJ LONG SETWIOEfi . 16 |7^J LONG SU INIOEfe . 8- 
9a „ 6a„‘^4.o|8a „ sv „ *^2.16 

loa „ 7EJ„ S.olloa,, 7FJ „ 4.10 

I2fj „ 8y„ 6.0ll2a„ „ 5.10 

FOR OTHER SIZES » PRICES WRITE FOR ItLUSTRATtO LlST TO 

o. 

359?BR0CKLEY ROAD.BROCKLEY.S.E 

' Send for latest Illustrated Catalogues 


lONtS^ ^ attW oOD 
w ^ ■ Stourbridge. 


Fbbbuakv 21, 1900 GARDEmJ^G ILLUSTRATED. 


Well Mr«1o, PivinUMl, amlOluzcfl. and Cahriaok Paid. 


No. 75. MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 


16- 


FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 

SinRle Iwrrel, haninicrleiw, bretvh-h.vidinK Shot (iunrt*, con- 
verteu from (iovoniment Kiflea, and titled to take 12-gauge 
CF shot cartridgeR; specially bored by an improvo<l process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distance shooting, 15 b. each. Double-barrelled breei.h 
loaders, from 398. Air Guns, 128. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12b. M. Alarm Guns, 73. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAJ^ GUN C'O ) Buth-otreet, Birmingham. 


■jUTlLITAHV CLOTHINIJ. -4,(XH)go(xl, large, 

1.VJ. (lark grey or blue Waterproof Cloth Gvercoats for fiale. 
Put out of service for other pattern. Either, carriage ixiid, 
for 7s. lid. Name size required. Loi 
2';. Cd. each, Upm—H. J. GASSON, 

Qriginalfrom 


d. Large Cape.s, same material, 
)SON, Goverament Contractor, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 

NORW ICH 

CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 

GARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


No. 77. VIOLET FRAME. 6ft. by 4ft. i q-j n 
similar to No. 75, with Two Lights, i U I V 


Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon 
in any part of the country by 
appointment. 


CARRIAGE PAID 


on Orders of 40 h. and upwanls 
to most Goods Htations. 


MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881. 


AN ORDER 

♦*Tho Nurj^rtc^ W^c R^a^^.^Hpddosdon^ 


JorSL Doc. 29tli. 1898. 

“Gontlomen, Plof«o 10 91 

FortiUror, to bo deUvered in 2-ton lots at 
Intervals of about six or 
more frequently If required, \^® 

be the same as usual, as duriz^ ^®_R?i ®® 
of 20 years that wo bave: used tho FortlUzor, 
it lias been very satisHaotory in evory 
respect, and 

** Yours faithfully. 

**G. BECKWITH & SON.” 

FOR CLAY’S 

SHOULD ACCOM PAMY THAT FOB SEEDS , PUHTS, &c. 

r.VAVl 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 

For Greenhouses, kv. Catalogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Roiliatore. Pipes for ExiLansion 
.Joints, 8<H'ket Piix-s, sc. 


“A 'V 

it, LONDON!^ 

trade mar;' 


Sold 
aiKl Is. 

Ba 
48. - 
128 . 


__ 6d. 

_*aoket8* und Sealed 
7 28. 6d.; 14 lbs., 

; 28 lbs.. 7s. 6d.; 56 Ilw.. 
' 112 lbs . 208 . direct 


from the Works, Carriage Paul in 
the United Kingdom for cash with 
order (except 6<1. Packets). 

Evory Packet. Ba^ and 
Seal bears the Trade 
Mark, tbc only Guarantee 
of Genuinonoss. 


GARDENING, by 

■ 'nil 


CLAY’S SUCCESSFUL, --- , , 

Eminent Specialists, with Illustrations, contains ful^ 
dlrei-tlons for use. Bound in cloth, Is. post free, or of 
S^lsmcn, Ac._ 


Write for full price List of Horticultural Manures, 
Chemicals, Ac. 


Manure Manufacturers and Bone Crushers. 

STRATFORD, LOND ON, E. 


CHEAP glass r GOOD GLASS! 

Special Offer of Horticultural GlasK, 

From 5/6 per box. 

All Wizes in Stm k. List Post Free on applit-ation to 

THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, LIMITED, 

72, BISHOPSGATE-ST. WITHIN, E.C. 


DEATH TO 

BLIGHT 

The “DIXLOR WASH” 

for treating IlOPiS, FRUIT TREES. ROSE 
TREES, PL.A.NTS, Ac., is without doutit tic 
Bi-at and Cheapest on the market. Send a 
post card for full particulars, testimonials, and 
SAMPI.es, post FREE. 

John Dixon, Sons & Taylor, 

EAST PECKHAM TONBRIDGE, KENT. 


NEAT 4 PRETTY GARDENS. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 

PRIVET for Hedges and Screens, 

Beautiful GOLDEN ELDER. 

PERFECTLY HARDY AND UNINJURED BY SMDKE. 

Do not iniss this opportunity of completing the 
beauty anti safety of your garden, anti 

NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT. 

PRIVET, Oval leaved, the lieat for general uses. 2 to 
2i ft.. 8, 100: 24 to 3 ft., 10/. to 12,6 100; 3 to 4 ft., 15/- 100; 4 
to 5 ft . 20 100. 

GOLDEN ELDER, pretty 

1 Sdo/. ; 10 ,-100; 3to4ft.,a-doz.; 126100; 4 to5ft.,3/-doz., 
20 100 . 

ALL HEALTHY AND BEAUTIFULLY ROUTED. 

Send tis a list of your requirements and ask for Catalogues. 

W'e everything known in Horticulture. 

WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nurseries, 
■XTRXSrGSLA 
also BIANCHESTER. 


FARMERS WHO INTEND CROWING POPULAR KINDS OF 

PEAS, BEANS, POTATOES, 

And other Veg*etables for Market, 

Should write to us for a Trade Price List, 
state thoir roquiremonts, and special prices 
will be quoted for larere lots. Samples are 
fine and in errand condition this season. 
Stocks not larsre. 

HARRISON & SONS, 

Seed Growers, LEICESTER. 


GEO. BOYES & CO. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 12 strong, well- 

routed plants, in 12 choice name<l varieties, for 2 b. 

P KfiARtIONIUMS. — 12 strong, well-rootetl 

plants from 3-inch pots, In 12 of the most beaut ful and 
distinct varieUea, for 48. 

Z ONAL GERANIUMS. — PearHon’s Oenis, 

strong and well-rooted, best named varieties, 38. 6d. doz, 

H erbaceous cau’eolarias. — Kei- 

way’s model strain, beautiful varieties, all strong plants, 
2s. 6d. doz. 

B E(fONIAS.~The fineHt BinglcH, nuxlel blooms, 
lieautiful colours, fine Inilbs, Ss. doz. 

P RIMULA OBCONICA.—Strong plants just 

coming into bloom, Is. 6d. doz. 

pLOXlNIAS,—Finest strain in cultivation, 

^ finely blotche<l, eroid flowering, fine souiul bullis, 3 b. 6d. 
doz. Post free for cash with order only. 

AYLESTONE PARK NURSERIES, LEIGESTER. 


FORBES’ ILLUSTRATED GATALOGUE, 1^9 

pages, for 1900, is free on application, and gives colour, height, 
time of tiowenng. and price of all the best Garden Flowers, 
with a mass of valuable information that is iiidisiiensahle to 
all who wi«h to excej in the culture of flowers. 

JOHN FORBXS. Nurseryman, Hawlok. Scotland. 

EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 

FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 

Free Grants of 160 Acres of Isind in Manitoba and the 
North-West. CVown Grants in the other Provinces. 

Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 

No Rent. Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. 
Spb ndid Climate. Sunny Skies. 

C^noila exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Pro¬ 
duce and Fruit; and products of the Fisheries, Mines, 
Forests; and Manufactures. 

Classes wanted: —Capitalists, persons with moderate in¬ 
comes, b'amiers. Farm Labourers, young men desiring to 
learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all 
matters of interest to intending settlers, and as to the tnwle 
and commerce of the Dominion, may be olitalnwl gratis and 
post free on application to the High Commissioner for 
f'anoda, 17, Victoria-st., liondon, S.W.; also from the Allan, 
dominion and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or their 
loiral Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

Correspoiuienr/i atul pernniuU iiUerniew» invited. 


GARDEN 

COCOA NUT-FIBRE 


REQUISITES. 


per sack 
(sacks free). 

I W. K. WARD A CO.t 6, W'ormwoud-st.. Ixindon, E.C. 


G arden necessaries. — virgin Cork, 

lineat. 112 Ib.. 178.; 56 lb., lO.s.; 28 lb., Ss. 6d.: 14 lb.. Ss. 
Bamboo canes. 4 feet. 2 b, 3d per 1(X). Tobacco-paper, strong, 
l3. per lb. Vapour cones, 6d., Is., and Is. 6d. each. Raffia, 
la. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, la. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels. Sand, P*jat, ate. Price List on application.— 
WATBON k BCULL, 90, Lower ThUTw'iratreeL, LoudoJl E.C. 


Digitized by 


n s-atreet, LoudoJl E.C 
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CANARY 

GUANO 


iFOR GREENHOUSE & GARDEN 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


766, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 

I NortBo^ “COOPER” C 


Iron 


Churches. 


1 Light FramoE, 4 x 3,1178. 
2-liight Frames, 6 x 4.|30s. 
3^Light Frame*, 10] X «, 608. 
4-liighl l''nuiie», Iti x 6 , 908. 


3, 3 3 I 0 X 4. 4 6 

4. 21 07 .. glH/.(Hl, 10 6 
3, 21 uz. glazed, 6 6 


48. 6 d. each, 508. ia>r doz. 
3ft. Movable Wire Kmi, 3a 
eae-h extra, 308. |H.-r dozen. 


MikIc in iSe<-tif»nK. 
Comi'lete, £3 lOs. 


Horticultural Timber, Iron, & Glass at Lowest Figures for Cash. Lists and Estimates Free by Return Post 


GHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 

SILVER MEDAL 

[| 0RSE-SH0E pOILER 


T^JESST’S JE»-A.TrjEJiyTr 

CARDEN SP ECIALTIES. 

WEST’S 

I’ATKNT 

El'k'* VAPORISING 

FUMIGATOR. 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 

Sw-rioN OF Hoittu, hHowiNu Action of H</r Bl.vst. 


lien! andCheaiH*(, for laMnt! 
made of bratw and /.ino 
will loHt for years. 

The Stove only n*<mireK 11 
little spirit.s to salnnite thr 
aisl>eHl<*s, so may In- iiwsi 
Ihonsands of limes w lhi>Mt 
wick or further trouble than 
filling it when n*«pnred. 

Pricf row/th lr, to I'tijutri*' 
lip <'• JfiOO ruhif /trt. 


For Vine8, per bag of 28 lb.6 0 

For Potatoes. ditto . 5 0 

For TomatoC8, ditto . 6 0 

For Chry8anthemams, dit to.7 6 

ForLawnab ditto .6 0 

WEBBS’ COMPOUND MANURE. 

The 1 hw( general Manure for Vegetable and Fl«)Mers, 

1 lb.. Is.; 3 lb., 2s. &i.; 7 lb . 5s.; 28 lb., 13 b. 

Rfdurrd RnUs/tir Lnrpf QuanlUir* on npi>lUxHinN. 

‘‘I shall eoolinuo to use your romiKxind Manure for 
growing exhibition spec'iDieiis; it is a most valuable 
fertiliser for Vegetables, also for Fruit and Fl»»wer grow¬ 
ing"— Mr. F. W. Hkabkookk, Head Uanleucr to the 
Ilight Hon. the liord de RauiBey* 


WEST’S EXTRACT 
OF NICOTINE 


Patents 10598. 
& 10,674. 


is guaranteed ]<ure Nicotine 
and is even cheaiHT than the " roiniMiundK ' that are only 
chemical suliBtitut<*s for Nictd.ine (compare priees). 

7d prr oirUgfit n'olfd bottlf of 1,000 ruhir frt. 

** Sunproof Shadins".*’ tsi. lb. t ins, rea<ly for use, to 
be mi.cisl with cold waU'r. .Samples free. 

For partienlars of West's T’atent "Ivoiiue" I.uls'ls, 
Soft Metal Tn-e Fasteners, S.M. Clips, Wall Nails, Plant 
Stake tJrips. Plant Pot Cns-ks, Flower tlrip Ho|iI«ts, 
(JairleiHTs" Fountain Pens, Insecticide, Fertiliser, Canes, 
Sticks, and all Garden Sundries of every 
description, see llbistrattNl Catnloguc. |M>st frt'C. 

.Samples free; pastage for dimples and gotsls extra. 

All gofvl.s ma<le on the premises by C. E. West, bo send 


(TWO IN 1898). 

.May l»e lixed in end of t Jreenhouw* 

WITHOUT DANGER OF FIRE. 

Fixing Hush to the brick or w»Kxlw«irk, a seiiarate etivcitig t 
not nei'essury, thiia obviating an uiisightly stnieinn-. 

UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCY & ECONOMY. 

Guaranteed to Bum 12 Honrs without 
Attention. fTom practical Test. 

SEND FOR LIST WITH FULL INFORMA¬ 
TION. POST FREE. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


WEBB & SONS, 

The t^ueeii’8 Seedsmen, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY, LEEDS. 


^ THE PATENT 

SILICATE MANURE. 

A SPECIALITY FOR VINES AND PEACH TREES. 

In making up a Vine Ivorder we strongly re<ommen»l 
an ai>pliration of thi.s sp««<ialily 2 S lb,. IB; .*»« Ha, 7 B; 
1 cwt.. 12 fi. Car. ivaid. Pamphlet with full particulars 
on applicatioTi. 

SPECIAL LAWN MANURE. 

Si>e,-iiilly designoil for winter application to promote 
the growth of the finer iJrassr’s and to diwonriige Tiaisie.s 
and Moss. This manure pnxhioes a velvety surfiwe. 
14 lb., 2 B; 28 Up , 4 B; 5fi lb,, 7 B; 1 p-wl , 12 o, car. paipl. 

SPECIAL ROSE MANURE. 

Tonk s rweipt, .'tB lb , 12 B, car. pin<l. 

GENERAL GARDEN MANURE. 

Analysis: 3 . Am . 24 Pho.s . B . 8 ul Pp.tash. 

1 cwt., 10.-; 5 cwt , 47 6 ; 1 ton. £S, carriage paid. 

. 281b. 5Blb Icwt. 5cw( 

Pure Bone Meal .. f extra 1 2 3 4 - 7 B 30 

4 in and 1-in Bones 1 quality / 2 3 4 - 7 B .3i) 

Pure Dissolved Bones ..2 3 4 7 B .10 

Pure Peruvian (luan<T .. .1 .IK lo - 47 fi 

Kainit, 23.13 2 3 4- IB 3 

Muriate of Potash, 80 .. 3B BB 12- 

Sul. of Arimionia, 241 .. 1 - 7 13 BO 

Nitrate of .Soda. 2,1 ' .. .13 B ll - 52 B 

.Superpho.«phate, 2B.13 o j ,j .5 

.. 31 ' ..IB 2B 4 Pi 10 

Ba.sii Slag {K'.st), 38 |j . . .13 4 IB 3 

Sul. Iron j , 1 2B »B 8 B 40 

>ul. Lime 1 ! IB ”B 4 B “() 

.Sul. Magnesia I ’ "'iiinen lal j 

Bc.st Bcplfordshire t'piarse Silver Sanil, 1 Bowt. 

The alstve i>ri< es arc car forward for cash with pinlrr 

" c will wild carriage paiil if ihe following amount.sarc 
renulled; 28 Ib., 1 3; .OB )b , 1 B; 1 ( wi . 2 : .0 .wt , 8 
tnglin<l and W.nles; to Seotiund and Trelan.l, B.I. pe^ 
mg extra. Anal 3 ' 8 i 6 in every case guaranteed. 
VI,LOP.l'EF8 I*t,sp.VTt RED I HE S.X.xtE DAV .»8 F Et LIVED 


Offices, Warehouses, and Works; 

SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E 


NEW PATENT 


The S]iociMl Merits of a Boiler are- 

■ 1. Long: Bumine. 

■ 2. Even Temperature. 

9 3. No Trouble. 

V lo these iiaiiinilars our 

W Biulers are altogether be 

wa ^ ^ Giiarantood Mini- 

mum Bumine. 

HBm'i " Hours. 

Diisatisfaotury B^nlens p-sn 
repl*4-'^l in n» hour s 
without moving the 
old pipes. 

• .. ; Extracts from /.Htcm 

V J rertirrd:- 

“The .Stove is a wonder «n<I in evenr way K,itisfa<-lory" 
*' ll had Iteen burning 18 bouris and with a little raking 
up WH« soon burning as well as the rest." 

" T p-an go to IkvI without the slighleet anxiety, fetding 
certain that all will go right. ' 

Dur Boilers can Ihj oblaineil through all Ininmonger^ 
hupI BuiMers, but fur prkea ami inkrticularv apply in the 
first instaiH'c to— 


TINS, 6d. & 1 . each. BAGS, 141b., 46; 28 Ih., 
7 8; 56 Ih., 12 6; 1 cwt.. 20 - each. 

FULL DIRECTIDNS FDR USE DN EACH TIN. 
Perfectly Clean May be used by a Lady. 

Ut tail of Florist*, or Hent free (except 6*1 lins)on re«.'ci|pt ot P.f). 

UArp/pvaVe n/ JHE CHEMICAL UNIDN, LTD., IPSWICH. 


POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER 

Stag H.in.lle Pr'inin'i Kniv, > a real go<vl artip le 
!; M ia<'h, Ivory Ilatiplle B'l-lding Knives, ni 
ip'-ttvw made. Ip. 3d. each; Ivory Handle 2-hlad( 
\\ aisti oat. Pocket Knife. Is M. each ; Corn Knives 
Is ; Workmen s Stag Hanplle .Shcopsfoot and Pei 
Blatle, Is. Id. The hladcs of all the alxtve are madi 
fnmi the very best Euglbh i rucible east steel. Pos 
f rcc. 

J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 

\ Sheaf Island Woi ks, .SHEFFIELD. 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LTD. 
s oxjrr HLA.nfSPrronr. 


THE SILICATE CD., LTD., HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. ^ 


;rey \Vaterproof 

v.iisl; very warm ; a.s 
>pefl out of servi.'e for 
P'p. t friH’ for 2t>. 6i. 



Original from 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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t3(UR 


*’'3VP^H)C«- 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


COMBINED ME SH NETTING. 

Cheaper than 


WIRE-FENCING, &c. 


FROSTY NIGHTS AND MORNINGS ARE 
FATAL TO GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
Protect them in the most efficient manner 
by usinff 


AT TERV LOW PRICES. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


GLAZING 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 

Water-repellentf Rot-proof, Vermin- 
proof and Durable. 

MOST SUITABLE F-QR OARDENINC. APRONS. 

WILLESDEN PAPER 

For Temporary Houses of any kind. 

CaUIogiien »n(l SamplcN poBt free. 

Willesden Paper * Canvas Works 

WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


11 For Roofs. Skrlisrhts. i 

^ Horticultural Work. 

l6SSSHMSI3r Special Contract rcpiir 

AW OITANTITY SUPPLIED |^H 

Otiy 750,000 Nupertioial feet in use - 
un 2,OO0 stnicturen. 

GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 

Enkinoors. Ac., " 

BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARI?^;^ 

RD.. C’lTY RI). lAJNDON, N. 

WriU for IlluMtratioHM , 


- Tt*timo 

an'i/u'l pnrtirularti 
(tnl pout Jrff). 


BEST AND CHEAPEST MANURE FOR CARDEN USE. 
An Effectual Remedy for Fly. Sluk, Ac. 

•wt.. 48. per 


Price £3 lOs. I>er ton, in baj?». Ixi 
cwt. 1 cwt. Sample Bag gent Carri 
n England on receipt of P.O. for 58. 

ExtraeU from 24th Annual Collection of Reporta:— 
NATIVE GUANO roii POTATOE.S, VP:gETABLES, &( 
.J. W. jAr-KHOM, Coningsby: "Potatooa, 4e., very good 
twk two hrst prizes; mve great aatiafai'tion.” (J. Adami 
Wraton-auper-Mare: "iraeil four or fire years for all Vegi 
Utilea, Grapea, and Tomatoea; quite satiafactory. A chea 
manure." 

NATIVE GUANO kor FRUIT, ROSES, TO.MATOES, &i 
R. Lump, OoaahiUs: “Grapes lietter crops than ever 
Tomatoes rery good; Flowers a mawi of bloom. A very goo 
manure.” W. J Godkrkv, Nurseryman, Exmouth : '^Ua© 
for Exhibition C^ryaanthetnuma, Camationa, and garde 
crops with very beat reaulta. A cheap, uaeful, and hand 
manure. 

/he Native Guano Co.. Ltd., 29. Nei 

Bmlge Street, Blackfnara, London, where Puinphlet* a 
Tcatimoniala, Ac., may be obtained. AGENTS WANTED. 


FRETWORK, 
CARVING, 
BENT IRON, 

AND 

BRASS WORK. 
PICTURE FRAMING 

Tho CATALOGUE 

published, 1,000 Illustra¬ 
tions, free. 

HARDER BROS., 

SETTLE, 


Here's the very thing you want- 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


SPARROW 


Send for 

one at once ^ 
and catch thoee 
troiibl(*gome birds. 


Alwau$ in atock, lor<je or amall uuanlUiea, in the/ollowino 
20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 

JIhyJO 16byl2 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 

lb by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 

100 feet toxca \ .... . 100 feet lioxes ) Snlsnua 

4lh8, 15-oz. / 11/- 4th8, 21-ox. / 15/" 1/6 per boj 

Norr.—OhMA rut to onv aUce at alight advanre on above i 
<H araa or amaU qnantUrra. Speoiol Line. -8 by 6.! 
10 ly 8, icb ft., 15-ox., 10/- i»€»r box; 21-oz., 11 6 per box. 1;- 
fcirSrtla. Putty 281b., 2a. Paint. rca<ly for use, Sid. i 
Put froo on rail in London. Pai kage free. All gliM ii 
di^t from aUK-k at niy warehouae (not from wharf), 
fully examined, and guaranteeil to be in aound comlilion 
handing to railway co. l..l..ud...» i„im biwK-m wdi do » 
consider the advantage of buying direct from atock at 

hmtae. All glass is carr '--"- ' • ■ ■ 

breakage very ali^t. 
write for wf ‘ 

E.C. Continuous advertiser 


GILBERTSON & PAGE.t lame Food Maiiufacturera, 

HERTFORD. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illuatratcrl Prk o 
iat of Grcenhoiiaea, Ac., complete from 48a., post free, two 
amps.—8. HARTLEY A CO., Horticultural Builders. 


lnlpn<l;ng pun haaera will do well to 
f .“....I T.«t ware- 

lully packc^il. put dirwt on mil; risk of 
— Before placing onlera with agent, 

"-'I***!* PnVea to -J. B. ROBINSON. 
Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lone, London, 

.u. Con tinuous advertiser in thi.s paper for over 14 years 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


THE CONICAL BOILER 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTINQ. 


la the Cheapest, Moat Efficient, and E«'o- 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
ChuKhes, Chapels, and for Amateur 
R^'iuires ’'ery little attention. 
Will bum any kind of fueL and cannot burn 


Sennis 

to/sIsB 


THOS. W. ROBINSON, 

Dkn.vin Ikonwokkh, 


ROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

Netting, amall mesh, will keep out the smallest biitls. 
iquare yards for Is. Will not rot if left out in all weathers 
rriage paid on all orders over 5a. As supplied to the Royal 
rrlcna. Commoner Netting at 50 square yards for Is.—From 
.1. GA8.SON. Garden Netting Works, Rye. 


Stourbridke. 


ITTING FOR TENNIS BORDERING, 


FLOWER POTS FLOWER POTS 


■f’ useful for the lawn or garden, specially prepared with i 
line attached to the net top and bottom throughout, easy ti 
erect or take away; 25 yartls long. 3 yanls wide, 7n. 6<1 
carnage paid. I do not require payment till you have roceiven 
-. --- . OA880N, Nei 


EASTWOOD & CO., Limited. 

BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH. 


., pockeil in crate 
) New Illustrateil 
ns, Rhulmrb and 
PRATT, Pottery, 


Works, 


FEEL 

^fr WIErJ horticulture 

WORKS, 

ikk^MWoODGREE^ 

mwtx roR List- CSTVWITZfRU. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


'ING ! ROOFING !! ROOFING ! !!—I 

e some good stout oile<l and dressed Canvas, odd 
)m the making up of large sails,; perfetly vraterproof: 
?. . lengths; splendid for the tope of 

•hlcken-houses. etc.; 8e. wr cwt., from—H. J. 


Wo ore. In fature, oompollod to ko to 
pross a day oorllor, and shall fool oblikod 
If advertlsors wllL thoroforo. sond tholr 
odvortisomonts os oarly in tho wook as 


COMPLETE 


LITARY CLOTHING.—Good, 


Large, 

or Blue Waterproof Cloth Overcoats for 
ervice for other rattems. Either, ferriage 
Fame siro requirtHl. LorkO CapoS, same 
K^’h —From H. J. GA8SON, Government 


JGS! RUGS!!—Good, all Wool, 7 feet long. 

6 feet wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 
; only ^n used a fittle; much better than common 
ff®*- 28. 6d.—From H. J. 

80N, Government Contractor, Rye. 


TOBACCO PAPER or CLOTH.-Stronc 

, equine. 7 lb.. 46.; 14 lb . 7 b . 6d.; 28 lb.. 14b. 6d. Sax 
free. Trade suppIied.-E. KENDALL, Henbury, Bristol. 


Digitized by 





GAItlJE^i'JA'-G ILLUETllATED. 


FEUituAUir 21, lUOO 


HARKNESS’S FAMOUS “GOLD MEDAL” ROSES. 

Our Eases have the dislmctton of having had 21 Gold Medals awarded to them in highest competition. 

SUPPLIED FOR CASH ONLY. ALL CARRIAGE PAID. Gatoio'j,it» F,te. WE CULTIVATE 25 ACRES OF ROSES ALONE. 

The following 60 Boses are the VERY BEST* having reganl to habit of groalh, robustnew of constitution, freedom ami continuity of blooming; and with regard also to the 
colour and perfection of the individual flowers, whether for exhibition or garden decoration, and form the liuust Collection ever offere<l. 

Dozkn No. 5 

iTS. Horkness* blush, 6ne . 
.ad. H ans snaan. crimano 
ride of WjUtlUUn* rosy-fl# ih 
BO Artlmr* t rim.son, tine 
ill Bmimer* immense 
L Hill* clsrc», novel, goc-I 
aiSB^ crimson, free 
Rpdooanacbl. cherr> 
Pleire Nottlnsr* dark crimson 
C. Test^t, deep rose, grand 
Victor HuKO. scarlet, splendnt 
Star of Waltnam* carmine 

And 1 gratis, Ss .; extra strong, KAb. 
All ear. inid for cash. 


Dozkn N<>. 1 
A. Cplonib. flery re<l, splen^lid 

A. fc, ]Wllliain8, bright red 
8* ^DufTerln* rose, largn 

B. of Waltham* reil, lovely 

B. JOUbort* crimson, fine 

C, BSJTWlll* brown-crimson 
C. L^ebvro* velvety-crimson 
Com. glOxford* carmine red 
Capt. Harward* crimson, fine 
DtiltQOfl^fO* scarlet-crimson 
r. ofKeisate* rose,stpd. white 
Abol Corrlero* maroon 

And 1 gratis, 8 b. ; extra strong, IBs. 


DoZKN No. ‘J 
C. de Ludre. bright crimson 
Comte Ralmbaud. velvety red I 

C. of Rosebery* citnnine, fine 
Duke of WeUlnRton* crimson 
Dr. Andry* crimson, shawled 

D. de Momy. silver rose, largo 
Helen Keller, ceriM*. new 
Duke of Edinboro’, crimson 
D. of ConnauRht, scarlet 
Duke of Took, dll/ ling scarlet 
Dupuy Jamain, cherry rcl 
D. of Bedford, in-arlet, grand 
And 1 gratis, 8«. ; extra strong, 10s. 


1>0ZE>' No. 3 
F*. Mlohelon* rose, fine 
Ex. de Brie. crimson, splendid 
Et^nne Levet* carmine, large 
r. Holmes* crimson sen rlet 
^lenL Jacqueminot, crimson 
aa^^ance* rose, exquisite 
)UO r'e Rohan* vermilion, good 
f. S. BIlll* rosy crimson, fine 
Ed. An dre. crimson, fine 
Ifars. Dlckson.lvory-whife 
Clle Morel* pink 
Jlad. V. Verdler* crimson 
And 1 gratis, 8s ; extra strong, KUs. 


Dozkn No. 4. 

Marie Rady* deep rerl, lino 
Mad. G. Luuet* Btitiny-pink 
M. de CasteUane* rose, largo 
Mer. do Lyon, i - >r white, large 
Mrs. Laingr, pink, mauhless 
Mad. E. Vordler* rose, largo 
M. Baumann, carminn-red 
M. Londonderry* large white 
Earl of Duffer In. deep crimson 
Thomas Mills, crimson 
Gustavo Pieraneau* carmine 
Cam. Bernardin. red 
And 1 gratis, 8.s.; extra strong. Ids. 


The above Collection of HO splendid varieties (and H gratis). .THs.; any 48 (and 4 gratis), V58 b. 6d.; any 36 (and 3 gratis). 22 b. : any 24 (and 2 gratis), 15«. 

The above Collection, extra strong selecteil plants, HO (and 6 gratis), 42 k. ; 48 (and 4 gratis), 33s. tWl.; 36 (and 3 gratis), 258. 6 aI. ; 24 (add 2 gratis), 17s. 6d. All car. iiaid for cash. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 200,000 PLANTS to select from* and wo send best value. 


12 GRAND ROSES, 8s. 

THE “BEDALE” COLLECTION. 

Every variety is specially noted for gixKl growth, free- 
Mooming. and general excellence. 

Thousands «f dozens sold every year. Th»*Ko arc un 
doubtedly the flnest 12 Roses ever offered. Huro to give 
immense satisfai'tion. 

. Andry. velvet y-crimson. grand 
—-) de Ludre* carmine-red, splendid variety 


ifer. do Lyon, 

ario _ ____ - 

rs* J.LaiUir* soft pink, matchless. Queen of Rosea 
^ h firuuner* cherry, very large and fine 
Hodooanaohi* cherry, very large 
B. R. G. S. Crawford, rosy-pink, splendid 
Irod Colombi , red, a splendid Rose 
And one plant gratis 

The above 13 grand varieties in splendid plants, Ss.; extra 
strong. lOs. 2 lots. ISs.; 2 lots, extra strong. 18e. 6d. 

Any varieties not required will be omitted, and pun-haser s 
helwtion sulistituUMl. These will give great satisfaction. 

CHINA OR MONTHLY ROSES. 

Charmlnx Ever-bloomlnx Roses., Rf*cnt aridi- 
tioiiB greatly enhance the value of these invaluable bedding 
Hoses. 

Mad. E. Resal, copiiery rol. Is. Hermosa, pink 
1, Mewiniy, rose A: yellow, Is. Noisette, white 
Blush China, pink Fellenherg. crimson 

6 pairs as above. 6 b. ; or 6d, each, except those separately 
prii'LHl. 

A SPECIAL LOT OF MIXEO ROSES. 

The i>est exhibition varieties only, plants that have lost 
their labels; will bo found most suitable for beds, borders, 
tc., tc.: 5 b. do/..; 30 b. 100, car. paid. 

CLIMBERS FOR INSIDE. 

Maroohal NleL strong plants, best yellow 
White MareohAl NleL * splendid new variety 
I strong plant of each, 3s. 6d . car iiaid. 

1/- PRACTICAL ROSE GftOWINC. 1/- 

This Pne tical Ciiide to Amateurs has been highly eiilo- 
^cimul by the Press and cx|)erts. contains much valuable 
Information, its fS pages is brimful of instruction. Illustrates 
Ro<m> budding, pruning, Ac. Every amateur should possess a 
copy. Tost free, Is. IJd- 


.’amain* cherry-rwl, large, very vigorotis 
ihaud* crimson, hardy and free, magnificent 
•.yUqr* splendid new Rose, c'olotir rosy-coriso 


yon* one of the very best whites 
-, crimson, splenilid, free 


ROYAL COLLECTION OF 

TEA ROSES. 


Same kinds as supplied to Her Majesty. 

18 splendid varieties, 22 k. tkl. 

C. Kuster* lemon-yellow 
J. Duoher, yellow A peach 
Mad. Cusin, violet-roso 
S. d’un Ami. pink, fine 
M. V. H^ttC«yel. and rose 


Mad. Bravy, white 
Maman Cowet* carmine 
Mad. Hoste. lemon-yellnw 
F. Kriyger* coni>ery-yellow 
Mad. Watteville* cream 
and rose 

Mad. Lamhard* Baimun- 

roKC 

Mad. Faloot, yello 
Luoi ■ 


Luolole, rose and yellow 


Ernost Metz, salmon-roso 
L Pirola, creamy-white 

Honble. E. Gifford* 

white 

Perle de Jardlnos* 

yellow 

White Wrn.tn«.w Coohet* new, finest of all, 2 b. 6d. each 
if ordered separately. 

The above magnificent 18, 22 b. 6«1. ; 18 pairs, 418. 

These will give great satisfaction. 

HYBRID TEA-SCENTED ROSES. 

Withotit doubt the coming class. They are lovely in folisxge 
and flower: for mossing, beds, lines, Ai-., they have no 
c*iual. Early to flower, and lasting well into autumn 

'S. W. J. Grant* rose, magnificent, the finest of all 
uis LltUi, carmine, fine for garden or show 
. _‘anoe* pink, sweetest of Rohos 

_ itO Lady* the finest of all Hybrid Teas for exbibilioii 

loire do LyonalSO* lemon, fine foliage and flower 
jTostOUtw satin-rose, afrei* bloomer, splendid 
rhltO La Franco* really fine, grand for cutting 
Japt. Christy* rich rose, very useful, Hplendirl foliage 
K. A. Victoria, lemon, one of the very finest 
Souv. do Pros. Can&ot* ros^ new, exiiuisite 
Papa Gontior* '•annine, grand for lieils or cutting 
Clara Watson, blush white, lovely variety 
These are all the rage at present: they are really di‘lightful. 
The above dozen, in strong plants, lOs. 6fl.; 24, 20 k. 

12 HALF-STANDARD RDSES, 18 - 

12 half, good heads of all the {lopular kinds, 2i feet to 3 feet 
high. 148. car. i*Bid. 

12 STANDARD TEA ROSES. 

A beautiful lot, embracing (he very finest varieties, 24 k. 
car. paid. Half Standard, 20 b. Say, please, whether require^l 
fur exhibition or garden decoration. 


SUPERB CLIMBING ROSES. 

ClimbiUfiT Malmaison* vigorous and fine 
Mad. Jos. Motral, cherry, finest of its colour 
Bardon Job. euunuuus trusses, single, aud colour iiiuKt 
brilliant crimson 

LTdoal* copper, very l>right and handsouio 
Bollo LyonnaiSO* cream, very Kuperior 
Mad. Borard, fawn, tinted rosy-yellow, fine 
Cllmbinor C. Christy* rose, magnificent 
Bouquet d’Or* an improved tlloire, deep copiwry-ycllow 
W. A. Richardson* copper, edged white, matchless 
Reine Marie Henrietto* cherry-red, fine 
Climhiuflr Victor Verdler* cherry-rose 
Cllmblns: Charles Lefebvre* crimson, grand 
Gloire de DUon* an old favourite yellow 
All strong planlH. 

Any six of above, 68. 6<1.; the 13 for 12s , car. paid. 

SPLENDID CLIMBING CLUSTER ROSES. 


J si-reeMK, hedges, cover- 
flowering freely in large 
. 11(1 a* 


A glorious class for rapidly forming 
ing old walls, festoons, Ac., Ac., iuk irwi. m larg*- 

bunches, containing from 30 lo 70 flowers, graiuf also for 
pegging down : real acquisitions. 

Crimson Rambler* immense heads of crimson 
Aklala (Colden Rambler), iniigiiificcnt 
BuphrOSine (Pink Rambler), etpials above 
Thalia (White Rambler), another with huge imnickw 
4 very fine iiiuiits, 4b. 6d.; extra strong, scloclod, Gs. 

SWEET BRIERS. 

Kweet-sconled foliage and quick growing, fine fur hedge?! 
Ac. 36. 6d. doz.; 22 b. 6d. 100, car. pai<L 

SINGLE ROSES. 

I Copper* flame Ruffosa* n <I 

.. alba* while 


ILustrianCopper* flame Rubos 
Persian Yellow* yellow *, 
Bardon Job* crim.Hon Lady ] 


' Peuzanco. copiwr 

The above six charming singles, 6s., car pai<l. 

FAST GROWING CLIMBING ROSES. 

Extra strong 2-ypar-old plants that will give great sfrisfa^ 
tion. They are splendid for iiianv purposes- arliours, Irelh.x. 
work, covering walls, Ac., Ac. F. retpetuec. Thindee Rambler, 
Ruga, The Oarlaml, Wiiriamss Evorgrucu, Aglaia, Ac.. 
6, 3s. 6d., car. paid. 


Any of the above may be ordered direct from— 

HARKNESS & SONS, Rose Growers, Hitchin, Hertfordshire; 

OR FROM 

HARKNESS & SONS, Rose Growers, Bedale, Yorkshire. 


■ ■ A Dl A KITO such as Carnations* Pyrethrums* Delphiniums, &c.. in flnest condition. Kyerythlufif in stronir 

HARDY I healthy* ol^n plants. Spaoo will not permit Ions description. 

I ■ I ^ catSloi^o with delCTs as to colour, names* &o.* Ac. 

112 MAGNIFICENT 'FIRST PRIZE’ 'SHOW* CARNATIONS. 

I All the very finest varieties. 6e. 8ee Catalogue. 

12 MAGNIFICENT 'FIRST PRIZE' 'SHOW’ PICOTEES. 

All the very fine.st varieties, 68. See f'atalogue. 

p^Q|U|^o I p/EONIES *! 

11 splendid yeRow' inv'IluaiSI*"s i Why pay fttUOy prices for these when you can choose 

12 n.wt uSfu/wiJe ihitc, hardy and free. 48. ^^om 1.^ splendid namM kinds at Is and Is 6d ea, h very 

fi ._.-t.. I strong well-pown plsnta thoi will bl(x>ui this se^on See 


CARNATIONS. 

HARDY GARDEN CARNATIONS. 


_Ike* Cl....- 

..nohess of Fife* beautiful shade of rose pink, Ss. 
#nmSOn Clove* the true variety, very fragrant, 3s. 
lermanla* large, splendid yellow, invaluable, 6 k. 

Krs. M nlr , most useful pure white, hardy and free, 48. 
JrB. S, Hole* still the handsomest t-crni ♦•otta. 5 k. 

12 fiamr* valued for its charming colour, good grower. 4s. 
12 Redbraes, a popular white, red-edged Pi< otee, 48. 

12 Favourite. »i»lendid white, edged rose, .5s. 

12 Marchioness of Londondorry* dwarf white, 4s. 
12 Miss A. Campbell. K’lorious yellow, 6e. 

~ . - ... 


('atalTigue. If selection is left, to us we will iiudude very fine 
sorts st 12s. per do/..; or at 18s. doz. would include a larger 
liercentAge of whites and delicate < olours. 

45,000 NEW HERBAGEOUS PHLOXES. 

Maemifloent varietlos* pil* of many larger than 5s. 
niwes. Certainly one of the finest garden plants in existence. 
Every variety offered is dwarf in habit, dense and branch¬ 
ing in spike, free flowering un<l »weet-seented. and so far in 
I' Hance of the older kinds that we destroyed a very largo 
Co lection of the ordinary tjiH? to make rixim for these. 


12 Salamander* salmon .•*<rarlet, lovely, 6s. 

t Inc of each aliove splendid 12, in fine healihv plants, all t4j 
bloom well th’S season, 5 k. 6d ; 12 pairs, lOs. 6(1.; or 6 pairs, 
our selei'tion, 5s., car. paid. Seed Is. iier pkt. 

YELLOW GROUND CARNATIONS. 

12 splendid plants of above in finest varieties. These are 
a very interesting and lovely class, 9s.; 24,17s. See Catalogue. 

YELLOW GROUND PIGOTEES. 

The grandest of the whole family, ('an only be fully »in»rc- 
c ated when aeen 12 fine plants, splendid varieties, 10k. 6d., 

2 paure, Hee Catalogue. 

CARNATION MISS AUDREY CAMPBELL. 

The very finest yellow for outside, an exquisite variety, 
deep yellow, very hardy, free bloomer. 6tL per doz.; 40il per 12 Double Psfrethmms* named, distinct, 48. 

IJO, car paid. ' 12 Slnkle Pyrothmms* nam<xl, distinct, 4 b. 

Catalogmes free upon application. Every plant strons, matured* and true to name. 

.4^1 the above are Carriage 
Paid for Cash irith Order. 


E. Levavasseur, white 
Hiinplon, salmon, fine 
Lustre, rosy-i-armino 
Diadem, ptire white 
Mad Job. Gerbaud, white, 
crimson eye, grand 
Moliere. salmon-red 
The 12, as above, very strong. 4s., 24, to include above, 1& 6d., 
12 pairs, 78.; extra strong 2 and 3-year-old clumps, 6s. doz. 


Amx'nnc, pure white, lino 
1 cla reur, c.arniine-roBe 
Puii.heon, salmon, grand 
Kylphide. splendid, white 
tiiMarmonde, lilac, grand 
Duguesclin, violet 


12 Delphiniums* double, named, dialinrt, 4n. 

12 Delphiniums* single, named, (listioct, 4s. 

12 Asters* i^reimisl. named, distinct, 4$ 

12 Double nollyhooks* I2 distiiv't ('olours, 4.'(. 

12 German Iris* fine named, 2s. 6<l. ; finest, 38. 6d. 
mixed. Is. 9d 

12 Iris florentlno* white, sweet m'ente*!, 2s. 

12 Japanese Iris (Ktempferi), enormous flow-prs, i,*.ry 
nolile an<l l>emif ifiil, 12, named, 6s.; mixed, 3 r. 6.1. 

12 Chrysanthemum maxima (Mrs. w. g Hea.n, 

eiuM nimiK flowers, pure white, splendid, 4 k. 

12 Chnrsanthemnm maxima (g f .sagr). iieautir.ii 

variclx’, with fimbriated e(lg(», really fine, 3s. 6d. 

12 Sunflower Miss Mellisb* a tmly magniOccot 
siiqile yellow .Sunflower, 2s. 

12 Yellow Lona-spurrod Columbines* spinubd, .ii. 
12 Hybrid Lona-spnrrod Columbines* aiicole, 36. 
12 Coreopsis arandiflora* fine. Ss. 

12 Oriental Poppies 6 pairs finest colours. 3<. 6d. 

12 Larae-floworma Foxaloves* white, is 3 «l ; ion. g... 
12 ** ** ruse. Is. 3il. ; 100, 86. 

12 ** ** spotted. Is 3d ; 100, Ss. 

12 Giant Swootr Williams* is : lOO. 7s. 6a. 

12 Giant Sinale Sunflowers* 4 h. 

12 TrolliUS* including finest deep orange. Tia. 

12 Chclonc barbata. scarlet, 6,,,.. 2s. .id. 

24 Canterbury Bells* splendid plante, in white, robc. 

:iii<l t'liic. frp.xrate or mLxetl. Is. 6d 
12 Chrysanthemum latlfolium* Ute • flowering 

Wliite MargueritCjJls. 6d. 

12 Her Majesty Pinks* finest white. 2 b. 6d. 

12 Pink Paddinaton* deep rosy-purple. 2s. 6d. 

12 Pink Floribundua* bri^t rose, ‘is. 60. 


All the above are Carriage 
Paid for Ca.<h u’ifh Ordtr. 

Printed Md publislicd by t|ic froprietyri W. Rohi.nsvn, at the OIJice, 37, tjouthainptop-street, in tb*; Pwisb of IJt. Paul, Covent Osrdca, lu the Ci»y of WtrslmuwteT.—Feb. ;’4ib, 15WQ. 
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